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At the Whitstone Mill. 


MAN ina duck suit was lounging, with 
others, on the cvol veranda of a Green 
Mountain hotel. He was a square 

shouldered, frank - eyed, deep-voiced young 
giant, and he had just expressed the opinion 
with some energy that it was “awfully hot.” 
A girl in a green-sprigged organdy gown fanned 
herself listlessly with her hat, and wished that 
something would happen. Then all on the 
veranda relapsed into silence again, and | 
watched the August sunshine burning on the ! 
brown hillsides and the heat shimmering above | 
the stretches of gray road. 

A boy came up the hill from the town. 
They followed him idly with their eyes until | 
he turned into the hotel grounds. 

“Robert K. Whitstone here? he asked, | 
holding up a telegram. 

At this sudden reminder that there was 
really an outside, busy world, where news; 
flashed by wire, the young man straightened | 
up with something like interest in his eyes. 

“News from the yachts,” he said, as he tore 
open the envelope. They watched him expect- 
antly, and saw a frown cloud his face. This * 
was what he read: 

“Come here at once. 
threaten strike. 


Men in the mill 
Need your advice. 
—Baneroft.” 

“The men in the mill are going to strike,” 
he said. ‘They want me to come home.’ 

“And spoil our fishing trip!’ wailed a young 
man in a Stanley helmet. 

“I don’t see why they: bother me with it.” 
Whitstone continued, petulantly. “I don't! 
know anything about strikes. Our employés 
are well paid and paid regularly, and they 
never iaigie responsibility of management, 
fabey' fosist on making trouble. It 
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disgusts me with the whole business. I don’t 
see why Bancroft doesn’t discharge the whole 
force, and hire new men.” 

“That’s it; that’s the way to deal with the 
labor question!” said the young man in the 
Stanley hat, with an air of conviction; “it 
needs only resolution and strength. Just say 
to the men, ‘This is my rulling-mill; if you 
don’t want to work here at a fair price, why, 
I'll bet that’s what Robert will do 
when he gets hold of it—won't you, Robert, 
my boy?” 

Much regretting that he must interrupt his 
vacation, and promising a speedy return, 
Robert K. Whitstone obeyed the summons, 
firmly resolved to take the hervic course. He 
would have no trifling with his rights as an 
| employer! 


In a shallow valley through which ran aj 
} murky 


stream, the Whitstone Steel Plate 
Works lay like a great ragged gray monster, 
belching fire and smoke from a score of nos- 
trils. ‘The hillsides around were scorched and 
blackened with poisonous gases until there 
was not a green leaf left to make a shadow. 

The monster had grown in the valley as a 
result of the enterprise of Robert Whitstone’s 
father. It had built up a city of comfortless 
red houses on the bald hillsides around it, and 
it had brought its thousands of grimy men, 
speaking a dozen different tongues, to toil 
within its vast, misshapen shell. 

The stream of steel rails and plates and rods 
which poured day and night from the smoky 
pit had sent Robert Whitstone through Harvard 
College; it had helped to make him captain 
of the rowing crew; 
lavishly for years in London and Rome, apd it 
had enabled him to keep cool in a nook of the 
Green Mountains while the mill in the murky 
valley fumed in the fierce August sunshine. 








it had maintained him | 


The elder Whitstone had been dead four 
years, and his son was quite willing to draw 
checks for his personal expenses, and leave the 
rest of the business to a board of directors and 
@ general manager. He loved the free, clear 
air of the mountains, and he had no desire to 
get any closer to the crash and rvar of the mill, 
or to touch elbows with its grimy workers. 

Bancroft, the superintendent, was shouting 
in Whitstone’s ear: 

“That's the man who is causing most of this 
trouble.” 

They stood back from the fierce glow of a 
“soaking-pit.” A’ hundred-ton crane, with 
arms like the tentacles of sume enormous. 
cuttlefish, was moving majestically overhead. 

“The leader of the strike?"’ asked Whitstone. 
“I believe you said his name was Redmond.” 

Bancroft nodded. 

The young millionaire stepped nearer. He 
wanted a clear view of the man who had 
presumed to object to the management of his 
mill. He had dressed for this occasion in old 
elothes,—old clothes to him,—but he looked 
oddly out of place ainong the grimy furnace | 
men. It was the first time in his life that 
he had made a really critical visit to his 
property. 

He saw in Redmond a man as tall as himself 
and more powerful in build, although gaunter 
in the body. He was clad in a flannel shirt, 
burned brown, and full of holes where cinders 
had scorched through. He wore no hat, and 
the perspiration rolled down from under his 
tousled hair and dripped on his shoulders. 

The heat was intense in the mill. At first 
Whitstone could hardly breathe, and yet 
Redmond and his men were working with 
furious haste. 

The great crane above them brought a 
red-hot ingot of steel, carrying it gingerly at 
finger’s end, although it weighed ten tons. 
Redmond gave a quick order; the sliding 
covers of one of the soaking-pits moved aside, 
and the ingut was dropped down into the 
pit. 

Whitstone started back abruptly from the 
scorching burst of heat. He was blinded by 
the glow. It seemed to him that a thousand 
are lights rolled into one could uot have 
equalled it. But Redmond and his men darted 
forward, shielding their faces with their arins, 
and worked swiftly and strongly to arrange 
the ingot in proper position in the furnace. 
Then they ran back, and the cover of the pit 
shut off the terrible glory of the fire. 

Redmond stood only a few feet away. His 
clothes were smoking and he was panting for 
breath. Perspiration flowed in streams from 
his face. He sought a drink of water and 
then ran forward again. 

“They have to heat those ingots to a soft 
white glow so that they will rull easily,” 
explained Bancroft. ‘Redmond, here, is our 
head heater. He knows at a glance just when 
the metal is hot enough. If you let it stay a 
moment too long it burns, and we lose it.”” 

“It’s expert work.” 

“Yes, and Redmond is well qualified for it. 
| He’s one of the best-informed men in the mill. 
I hear he’s a great reader of the newspapers, 
and I never knew a labor man who could 
make a better speech. If he'd only keep out 
of this strike business —” 

At that moment another pit was opened; 
the heaters again rushed forward into the 
consuming heat, and the crane grappled with 
a white-hot ingot and began to hoist it with 
majestic strength. Just as it was well out of 
the pit there was a sharp snap of rending steel, 
a blinding rush of flame and cinders and a 
wild shouting of men. The fingers of the crane 
had lost their grip. The ingot fell back with 
acrash and was wedged in the pit. 

Instantly Redmond darted forward, where 
it seemed death to go, and thrust a bar under 
| the edge of the glowing steel to dislodge it. 
Whitstone saw the great muscles of his back 
and shoulders swell and roll. He seemed a 
lurid blot on the glow from the pit. A single 
instant he worked and then he jumped back, 
gasping, and a helper took his place. Unless 
they worked fast the ingot would burn. 

At that moment the hot hook of the crane, 
swaying back and forth in the air above them, 
brushed a helper from his feet as if he had been 
a fly, and cast him, rolling, at the edge of the 
pit. Whitstone, rigid in every muscle with 
horror, tried to spring to the rescue: but 
Redmond was ahead of him. He plucked the 
unconscious man from the very edge of the pit, 
drew him back and turned him over limply on 
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the cinders. ‘Then he rushed back to his task 
again, but it was too late to save the ingot. 

Two men came and carried the bruised and 
burned body of the workman away. Redmond 
stepped back, and Whitstone saw him wrapping 
up the red marks of a bum on his arm. 
Several of the men, who had been temporarily 
Telieved from work by the loss of the ingot, 
threw themselves face downward on the cinders, 
and a moment they were sleeping the 
sleep of utter exhaustion. Whitstone saw the 
sweat from their bodies oozing from their 
brimming shoes. 

“This accident deducts something from the 
wages of every one of these men,” said Ban- 
croft. “They are paid by tha ton, and it has 
reduced the output for the day.” 

Redmond was now working furiously at 
another glowing pit-mouth. 

“Do they always have to work as rapidly as 
this?” asked the young millionaire. 

“Pretty much ; they have to do it to keep up 
with the rest of the mill. If the heaters break 
down the rollers have to lay off, and so on.” 

“I suppose they can’t work long at a time,” 
ventured Whitstone. 

“Twelve hours.” 

“Twelve hours a day !’”” 

“Yes.” 

Whitstone drew a long breath of the hot, 
gaseuus air. 

“This is the worst time of year,” explained 
Bancroft. “It isn’t so bad in the winter-time.” 

at the sound of the six o’clock whistle the 
men dropped their tools and went for their 
dinner-pails. Whitstone touched Redmond on 
the shoulder and motioned him to one side. 
Bancroft introduced them. At the sound of 
the name of his employer, Redmond looked 
around half sullenly, and offered scant greeting. 
Whitstone observed with the eye of an expert 
the mighty muscles of the man’s neck. Indeed, 
there was something almost sinister and for- 
bidding in this great, grimy-faced man. 

For the first time in his life Whitstone was 
ata loss for something to say. He knew that 
every man in the mill, from Bohemian to 
Welshman, would obey Redmond’s slightest 
wish, even though it cost them the food for 
their children. He was a greater man in the 
mill, in some respects, than the owner hiinself. 
Whitstone could not help feeling the admira- 


| tion which the power of a strong man always 


compels, 

“fT understand that you are the leader of our 
men in this—this—strike business,” said Whit- 
stone. 

“We haven’t struck yet,” responded Red- 
mond, sullenly, “and we sha’n't unless we're 
compelled to.” 

“Were not compelling you!” 
Whitstone, with some heat. 

“Then why are you cutting down our wazes 
and discharging so many men ?’” 

Whitstone had been well schooled by Ban- 
croft, and he had determined to keep his 
temper. ‘You know as well as I do,” he 
said, glibly, “that we can’t sell our steel for so 
much as we could a year ago, and we have 
found it necessary to cull out some of the dead 
timber in the mill—some of the older workmen 
who can no longer earn wages.”” 

“Look at there!” exclaimed Redmond, sud- 
denly, with a rising voice and a dull gleam in 
his eye; ‘‘there’s sume of your dead timber!”” 

They saw a bent old man with a terrible 
scar down his face going out with his dinner- 
pail. Ie limped painfully at every step. 

“That’s my father,” said Redmond ; “if he’s 
dead timber, who’s killed him? That’s what ~ 
I want to know. He isn’t fifty-five years old 
yet, either. He can’t hear,—the noises of the 
mill have made him deaf,—and he’s crippled 
from a burn on his knee. He's been a rolling- 
mill man ever since he was a boy; so have [. 
His father was a puddler before him. We 
can’t do anything else.’’ 

Redmond spoke rapidly, in a high, monoto- 
nous voice. Every word went straight through 
the idling lover of the free air and the green 
mountains. 

“We've got our families to take care of, and 
doctors’ bills to pay, and we’ve got to work or 
we'll starve,” Redmond went on; “and it isn’t 
right for us to stand all the killing. Look at 
that man that got hurt today; he won't get 
well for two months, and then he’ll be ‘dead 
timber.’ The employés suffer while the 
employer is sailing up the Nile and reading 
novels in Rome.” 

Never before had Whitstone been talked to 
like this. His head was in a whirl of conflict- 
ing emotions. ‘Why don’t you complain ‘to 
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the superintendent, if you don’t like your work ?"" 
he said, trying to be stern. 

Redmond half turned aside and shrugged his 
shoulders. “When the first Whitstone was 
here,” he said, ‘‘we could get up to him. He 
knew most of the boys by name. But they've 
built up fences against us,—boards of directors 
and superintendents and general managers,—and 
we don’t know anything about the owners. 
We're cut without having a word to say.” 

ltedmond paused awk wardly, and when Whit- 
stone did not reply he turned and left them. 

Bancroft was shocked. “I declare,”’ he said, 
“1 never heard the man talk like that before. 
Jle’s desperate and reckless. If I'd known it, I 
wouldn’t have exposed you to such insults. I 
declare, I'll discharge him this minute!” 

“No,” said Whitstone, almost roughly, “Ill 
take care of him.” 

As they were leaving the shed they saw 
Redmond waiting and motioning to a boy who 
was running up the cinder path. He was a thin 
little fellow, with a meagre, biz-eyed face. 
Kedmond reached out his yand, and Whitstone 
saw his fingers tremble as he passed them 
lingeringly over the boy’s head. 

“How is she?” he asked. 

“Worse; can’t yeu hurry?" the boy replied. 
Redmond went up the hill striding fiercely. 

‘That evening a genial-faced doctor called at 
Whitstone’s room in the hotel. 





“How’s Redmond’s wife?” asked Whitstone. | 
“Worse—she just seems to be slipping away.” : 


“What's the trouble?” 

“Oh, overwork and worry—it's always the 
trouble with these people. Redmond has a large 
family, and his wife has worm herself out. 
ately she’s been worrying about Redmond’s 
father, who has just got his discharge. And she 
worries about the strike and about Redmond’s 
burns— Redmond is always burning himself.” 

Whitstone asked about the other man, who 
had been injured that afternoon in the mill. 

“Bad burns and bruises and a high fever,” 
said the doctor; “but he’ll get well if we give 
him time enough and the proper care.”” 

Robert Whitstone sat a long time that night in 





his room, thinking. His employés had suddenly | 


become men to him,—men with their own troubles 
and anxieties,—and he felt smitten with respon- 
sibility for his share in them. Suddenly he rang 
vigorously for a telegraph blank and wrote this 
Inessage to the man in the Green Mountains 
who protected himself with the Stanley hat: 

“Cannot join fishing-party. Busy here. 

4 —Whitstone.” 

‘The Green Mountains seemed far away to 
him. “My play-day’s over,” he said aloud. 

‘The next morning the papers were full of the 
accounts of a bitter strike in the Orson mill, a 
tnile up the valley. Five hundred men had walked 
out, leaving the steel to burn in the pits, and a 
lung contest was threatened. Whitstone read 
the news from an entirely new point of view. 

At noon Redmond and a committee of men 
appeared at the company’s office to see what had 
been done in regard to their demands. Ned- 
mond's face was washed, and Whitstone saw 
that it was hagyard and bleached with much 
indoor work, and that his eyes were hollow. 
‘The committee came in, blinking and crowding, 
with lumbering feet. ‘They fumbled their hats 
awkwardly. Their faces were sober and heavy, 
and yet lighted with a dull fire of determination, 
no doubt newly kindled by the news from up the 
valley. Whitstone himself met them. 

“T have been examining your demands,” he 
said, crisply, “and I don’t think they are alto- 
yether unreasonable, especially since my talk 
with Mr. Redmond. Still, I am new to the 
business, and I want to get at the truth before 
I make any decision. Isn’t that reasonable?” 

‘Iwo of the men nodded. 

“Can you give me two days in which to look 
into the matter? Your interests are the sane as 
ours. Neither of us wants a strike.” 

“We've been put off a good deal already,” said 
Redmond, and the others nodded vigorously, 
“and we don’t know whether you mean to treat 
us fairly or not.” 

“But you can see that I haven't been here but 
one day, and that 1 am not informed on the 
subject. Isn’t it fair to me that 1 should have 
time to decide so important a matter?” 

“Well, we'll do the square thing, whether the 
company does or not,” said Redmond. 

When they were gone Bancroft assured Whit- 
stone that he had done just the wrong thing. 
“They'll ride over you roughshod," he said. 

But Whitstone threw back his big shoulders 
and said: “By George, Bancroft, that Redmond 
would make a great stroke in a ‘varsity crew!" 

‘The next forenoon the committee from the 
union was relieved from work at the mill and the 
time was spent with Whitstone going over the 
ditferences between them. When they had 
finished the ansument Whitstone leaned back in 
his chair, with his hands clasped behind his head. 

“EL have been impresse| with the hard work 
which you men have to do,” he said, “and 1 
agree with Mr. Redmond here, that the company 
has helped to make the dead timber which we 
trying to pet rid of." 
hen he went on to say that he believed in 
keeping the old men as his father had done 
before him, but assigned to easier places. .\s to 
the cut, he was sure that the company was in the 
right, at least partly, and brought out a heap of 
bills, invoices and market reports to show how 
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much the manufactured products had fallen in | 
price within the year. He talked to the com- 
mittee as if they were business men. 

Whitstone argued well, showing how reason- 
able it was for them to accept a small cut, how 
every mill in the country was being forced to the 
same course, and how much misery it would 
cause if the works were closed entirely. But it 
was a week’s work—the hardest work that 
Whitstone ever had done—to convince the men 
of the justice of the company’s claim. And 
in the end it was due more to his own frank, 
confidence-inspiring manner than to his logie. 

Hie assured the men that the wages should go 
up again with the price of steel, and they 
believed him as they had once believed his 
father. The Whitstone mill was the only one in 
the valley to escape a long and costly strike. 

Whitstone restored another custom of his wise | 
old father—the elder Whitstone boasted that he 
never had a strike. He spent certain hours each 
week at the mill, and any employé was privileged 
to come to him personally and explain his griev- 
ances or offer suggestions, 

In the third week after the talk of striking 
had died away, Redmond stepped up to Whit- | 
stone as he was standing in the cinder path. ' 
| “Mr. Whitstone,” he said, “my wife is in the 
country, and she’s getting well again.” 

“Is that so?” responded Whitstone, cordially. 
“T'm glad to hear it."”’ 

“I know who I’m indebted to for it, too.” 
stammered Redmond. 

Whitstone laughed, and the two men clasped 
hands. Then Whitstone clapped Redmond on 
the shoulder and felt the muscles of his arm. 
| “Redmond,” he said, “you've missed your 
calling. You should have gone down to the 
’varsity and pulled a stroke oar.” 

Ray STANNARD BAKER. 
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A Test of Taste. 


sh OW, girls,” began Hal Wyinan, address- 
N ing his three sisters. 

The quartette were assembled in Hal's 
own sitting-room at the top of the big Wyman 
‘house in Chicago. Floor and furniture were 
bestrewn with crumpled, foreign 
wrapping-papers, strings, flimsy rib- 
bons and wisps of rice-straw ; half a 
dozen screens leaned against the wall 
or stood about at chance angles; a 
tableful of masks grinned or scowled 
at the ceiling; while queer weapons 
and armor, embroideries gorgeous or 
delicate, pottery, kimonos, bits of 


| 





lacquer, bronzes, ivories and what not 
were bestowed haphazard all over the 
place—these treasures having been 
accumulated by young Wyman during 
a six-months’ trip in Japan, and 
having arrived that morning, ten days 
later than the traveller himself. 

| Now Hal, like returned wanderers 
in general, found himself regarding 
things and people at home in some- 
what altered perspective. Espe- 
| cially was this the case with reference 
: tohis three sisters, and ever since his 
j return he had been quietly estimating 
| those unsuspecting girls. 

Amy, the eldest, aged nineteen, 
had, he perceived, “lots of good stuff 
in her,” but was just now suffering 
from an attack of affectation. During 
her brother’s absence she had suddenly decided 
that hers was the artistic temperament, and had 
accordingly taken to haunting studios and 
picture exhibitions, cramming art criticism and 
giving herself the airs of a connoisseur. This 
| last, at any rate, [lal determined, should speedily 
‘be put a stip to, if there were any virtue in 
brotherly baiting. 

Indeed, the whole fad was absurd. Amy do 
the artistic! Amy’s makeup was no more 
{artistic than—than Janet's. This was putting 
it strongly, for seventeen-year-old Janet, the; 
second sister, ‘‘a first-rate, go-ahead girl, and 
mighty guvod fun,’—to quote Hal again,— 
was, and always would be, a Philistine of ! 
Philistines. | 

Pauline, now,—little Pauline, only fourteen | 
years old,—was different. She and her big 

brother had always been particularly good 
friends, and since Hal’s home-coming their com- 
panionship was pleasanter than ever. “The! 
child actually has a temperament,” mused the | 
critic. “She was born knowing a good many | 
| things the other girls never will know. But she 
doesn't know she knows, and it’s time to wake 
her up a bit." s 

It was in the course of-these and similar 
_ Ineditations that there had occurred to the young 
man a certain little scheme which he was now 
| preparing to carry out. 
| “Now, girls,” he repeated, “I’ve presented all 
‘the gimeracks I brought for you —’” 

“I should think you had,” broke in Janet, 
while Amy and Pauline looked enthusiastic 
agreement. “If ever a gentleman were lavish —” 

“It's rude to interrupt.” pursued Hal. “As I 
was about to remark, U’ve presented everything 
L brought you—with one exception. 
don’t interrupt again, Janet—is a certain vase, a | 
prouder article than anything L have bestowed ! 

ij upon you. In fact, I've only a very few things | 
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as good. And I’m going to give it to the one of 
you girls that likes it best.”” 

“The one that likes it best?” cried Janet, 
bouncing on the arm of the sofa where she was 
perched. “Good gracious! How are you going 
to know which does like it best ?”” 

“How, indeed?" inquired Aimy, with unwonted 
animation, and sitting up in her chair, into 
which, however, she immediately fell back again. 
Amy was diligently cultivating repose of manner. 

Little Pauline, sitting cross-legged on the floor, 


with a foot in either hand, only lifted her big | 


gray eyes in mystitication. 

“Never you mind about that, ladies,”’ responded 
Hal. “111 find out which likes it best, all right. 
Not now, though. I have to go down-town. 
You come up here again straight after dinner, 
and we’ll settle the matter. At present you are 
politely requested to withdraw. No, Janet, not 
another word do you get out of me now.” 

Whereupon the wondering trio gathered up 
their respective possessions and went their way 
down-stairs. When, at the appointed time, they 
came up again, they found a small table set out 
in their brother’s room, and on it a not-very-big 
something over which a silk handkerchief had 
been thrown, 

“Now, then,” said the master of ceremonies, 
with a flourish, “I'll unveil yonder object, and 


you may have an opportunity to make remarks.” | 


He twitched off the handkerchief, revealing a 


jar seven or eight inches high, slender, silver- | 


lipped, and having a gray ground whereon 


appeared certain vague designs in white. The: 


girls, all three, looked rather bewildered. No 
one spoke. 

“Well, Amy?” queried Hal, after waiting a 
moment. But befure Amy could respond, up 
spoke Janet. 

“Well,” she announced with emphasis, “you 
may as well count me out. It’s no use my 
pretending to see anything particular in that 
little Quakerish thing, if it cost. a thousand 
dollars. Just as much obliged to you, Hal, 
but I guess I'm hopeless when it comes to high 
art.” 

“All right,” returned Hal, after a little pause. 
“Amy?” 

The eldest of the trio had gone up to the table 
and was carefully surveying the little gray vase. 





“ALL IN GORGEOUS REDS.”’ 


Now she picked it up and tipped it to look at the 
“mark” on the bottom. 

“No you don’t,” interposed Hal, taking the 
piece from her and setting it down again on the 
table. (“Although she probably wouldn’t be 
enlightened if she did look,’’ he said to himself.) 
“Just tell us how you like what you see.”" 

Amy was ready to comply even without further 
examination ; for not only had she her brother’s 
opinion to gu by, but—she had just bethought 
her—the vase looked very like one down at the 
Art Institute, which, zreatly to her astonishment, 
had been pointed out to her as particularly rare 
and valuable. And, with Miss Amy, to know 
that a thing should be admired was to admire it 
—or at least to believe that she did. She was 
not insincere exactly; only, like a great many 
other people in this world, she confused what she 
thought she ought to think with what she really 
thought. Now, therefore, standing off and 
regarding the little jar through half-shut eyelids, 
she commented dreamily, “Oh, enchanting, 
enchanting!” 

“Glad you think so!" sniffed Janet. 

“What lines!’ pursued the knowing one. 
“And the subtlety of the white against that 
gray! How it grows on you, too, and how —” 

“[ guess that’ll do,” put in Hal. Tis eyes 
had narrowed also, but with an expression 
different from Amy's. “Now then, Pauline, 
let’s hear from you.” 

Pauline had been hovering about the table, 
viewing the vase from all sides, and was now 
standing rapt in contemplation of it. Its lines 
were indeed lovely; its color, as has been said, 
Wa gray. A luminous, pearly gray it was, 
showing when you looked at it closely a dozen 


That— | exquisitely blended tones. In the foreground, | out upon her face. 


as it were, appeared a few white strokes made 
with a skill known only to Japanese brushes; 
just a few strokes, and yet, as Pauline dwelt 
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upon them, she seemed, little by little, to discern 
a whole field of delicate rice-stalks stretching 
away through the mist. High on one side the 
white peak of sacred Fusiyama rose as from 
clouds that hid its lower slopes, and over it hung 
a blurry white disk—sun or moon, as might be. 

Her response was not immediately forth- 
coming. 

“Hi, there, Polly, wake up!” cried Hal. 
you like that vase or don’t you?” 
| “Oh!” ejaculated Pauline, coming to herself 
with a bit of a start. “I—er—yes, I likeit. It 
—it looks,” she went on, with the little drawl 
that was characteristic of her, “it looks like 
Mandalay, doesn’t it?” 

“Like Mandalay ?” 

“Why, yes, don’t you remember ? 
“*When the mist wx on the rice-fields an‘ the sun was 

droppin’ slow.” 


“De 


“So it does!” exclaimed Hal; “so it does! 
Well, then, the thing pleases you?” 

“Yes,” declared Pauline, “it does. I wasn’t 
sure I liked it so specially, just at first, but now 
Ido. 1 like it very much.” 

“Grows on you, eh? as Amy says.’”’ * 

“Yes.” Pauline was delighted to tind herself 
agreeing not only with Hal, but with the 
grown-up sister whom also she considered an 
oracle. “Yes, it grows on me.” 

The chairman of the evening, louking into little 
Polly’s beaming countenance, was almost ready 
to abandon his programme: but he decided, 
with a glance at Amy, that he would put it 
through. 

“Told on a minute,” he said. He stepped 
across the threshold into his bedroom, and came 
back immediately, bearing another vase, which 
he set down beside the first. The new piece, as 
Jarge again as the other, was all in gorgeous reds, 
{and had upon it a dashing chrysanthemum 
decoration, Amy, Janet and Pauline eyed it 
an their brother in silent amaze. 

“Now, girls,’ quoth Hal, and as he’ spoke he 
laid an affectionate hand upon the shoulder of 
Pauline, “the fact is, I’ve been putting up 
a little game on you. That'’—he indicated the 
gray-and-white vase—‘‘was—er—well, just for 
fun, just to see what you’d say. Here, now, 
this is the thing of which I want your opinion. 
Which of you likes this best? That's the 
question.”’ 

“Hal Wyman!” “What under 
the sun —” “Why, how mean!” 
“That your idea of being amus- 
ing?” “Can’t say 1 see the point 
inyself 1” 

‘Thus expostulated Amy and 
Janet, while Pauline turned upon 
the deviser of the little scheme a 
gaze of hurt bewilderment which he 
found harrowing to a degree. Yet 
it was with apparent nonchalance 
that he observed, ‘“‘My time is lim- 
ited, ladies. I’ve an engagement at 
nine.” And the nonplussed girls, 
out of their much experience with 
Hal’s little ways, perceived that no 
elucidation of his unaccountable and 
seemingly pointless course of cun- 
duct need at present be looked for. 

“Nobody is obliged to compete 
for this prize who doesn’t want to,” 
continued their brother. ‘Amy, 
unless you’re going to withdraw, 
look it over, and tell us how it 
strikes you.” 

In point of fact, it struck Amy 
very favorably indeed, rousing in 
her a strong desire of possession ; so, corking the 
vials of her wrath, she responded, “Oh, well, it’s 
a superb thing, of course—superb!” 

“Like it better than the other?’ questioned 
Hal. 

“Well, rather!’ ‘The critic’s enthusiasm was 
genuine; she was expressing now not only what 
she thought she ought to think, but what she 
actually thought as well. ‘The little vase at the 
Art Institute? Oh well, she must have been 
wrony in fancying any close resemblance between 
it and Ilal’s gray-and-white one. Her recollec- 
tion of it was indistinct, anyway. “Rather!” 
she repeated, emphatically. ‘That’’—the arbiter 
nodded patronizingly at the smaller vase—“is a 
channing little thing in its way. But beside 
such a glorious piece as this —”’ 

“see here,’ cut in Janet, “I like that just as 
well as Amy does, exactly. I do know a good 
thing when I see it, after all.” And by way of 
celebrating her asthetic perspicacity, this lively 
young person took a turn across the room with a 
swagger, “You’re a beauty!” she went on, 
addressing the red vase. “A perfect beauty! 
And I need you badly to put against my xreen 
wall.” 

“Well, Polly,” struck in Hal. turning to his 
little sister, ‘‘All right, Amy,” he said paren- 
thetically, for that young lady was munnuring 
something about “intoxicating color,” “brio of 
design,” and soon. “I understand your views, 
Well, Polly,’’ he repeated, “what do you say?" 

Poor little Polly! Through the surprising five 
ininutes just past her gray eyes had been turning 
from one vase tv the other, from her inscrutable 
brother to Amy and Janet, while rueful, won- 
dering, half-reproachful expressions went in and 
Hal leaned forward to 
| watch her. It struck him all at once that his 
little scheme was flat and foolish. Really, it 
wasn't to be expected that the child should stand 
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such a test! So far, to be sure, the project had | 


worked remarkably well, but very likely it was 
going to bea failure, after all. Well, it depended 
on Polly’s reply. 

The little sister took another look—a long 
one—at the splendid crimson jar, then slowly— 
slowly —turned from it to its “Quakerish” 
companion. 

“Well,” she made answer at length, “I like 
the red vase. J like it very much.” 

“So you said about the other,” observed Hal; 
“but you like this one better, don’t you?” 

“Er—well, at first I thought I did; but— 
somehow—I don’t think it seems to—to grow on 
me so much.” 

“Polly !”” burst out Janet, 

“If you aren’t the queerest child!” remarked 
Amy. 

Pauline looked up shamefacedly, but the next 
moment her gaze again settled lovingly upon the 
“Mandalay” vase. Then, honest little soul! she 
drew a long breath and firmly, though apologeti- 
cally, delivered her dictum: 

“I like the red vase; but I like the gray one 
better.” 

“Good for you, Polly!’ shouted Hal, ecstatic. 
“Good for you! Now, ladies, hear the whole 
truth: That gray vase is about as fine a bit of 
cloisonné as you'll come across. I got it in 
Kioto of the artist who made it. A great artist 
he is, and he parted from that piece as if it had 
been one of his children. They’ve two or three 
specimens of his work—not so good as this, 
though—down at the Art Institute. See this 
blue-and-silver swirl on the bottom? Well, that’s 
his mark, and whenever you find it, you may 
know you're looking at a masterpiece. As for 
the red thing, it’s the kind they turn out of a 
eertain factory in ‘Tokio, by the hundred. I 
bought it on Wabash Avenue this afternoon for 
a dollar and thirty-seven cents.” 

“Why, Hal Wyman!” cried Janet, beside 
herself. ‘You must becrazy! No, I will not be | 





quiet. This is too much. Why, I never heard 
of anything so outrageous. You said —” 

“I said, my dear child, that I showed you the 
gray vase just to see what you’d say. So I did. 
I said I wanted your opinion of the red one. 
So 1 did. I told you in the first place that I’d 
find out which of you liked the little one best. 
Have I done it or haven't 1? Oh, if ever there 
were a glaring, glittering success, it’s my little 
scheme! 


“And now, ladies,” he went on, “if you will 
restrain yourselves just two minutes longer, [’ll 
make the awards of the evening: 

“Polly, you take first prize, which you richly 
deserve,—which—you—richly—deserve.” And 
with a look which was in itself a prize of prizes 
to the little sister, Hal put the “Mandalay” jar 
into Pauline’s hands. 

“You, Janet, get the red vase you so honestly 
admire. Nobody need be ashamed of admiring 
it, I assure you. It’s a first-rate piece of color. 
I quite agree with you that it will be very effec- 
tive against your green wall. Here you are! 
+ “As for you, my dear Miss Wyman, foreseeing 
that a consolation prize might possibly be in 
order, I provided accordingly.” Hal reached 
behind a screen and produced a big box of Amy’s 
favorite chocolates. “Pray accept this trifling 
token of my cordial esteem for your many 
admirable qualities. The contents, as you will 
see by the label, are ‘genuine;’ and genuineness 
is about the best thing I know of.” 

E1iza ATKINS STONE. 
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An Inland Iron-Clad. 


UFUS RUNDLETT is 
another instance to 
prove that ‘“‘the boy is 
father to the man.” 
When sixteen years of 
age he helped to invent, 
an armor-clad coast- 
ing - sled,—‘“‘the Ran- 
t tum-Scooter,’’—and he 
alone steered it down Wilkins Hill to victory 
over the “Number Seven” boys; and now he is; 
commander of an armor-clad ship, quite as/ 
capable, I doubt not, of routing an enemy. 

The schoolhouse in ‘Number Six,” where we 
underwent a mild form of education together, 
stood at the forks of the county road, with the 
eruss-town road, which led down Wilkins [Jill, 
on one side and Mill Hill on the other. The 
county road extended north and south, along 
the crest of a fine, broad ridge of land divided 
into ten fertile farms, owned by as many well- 
to-do farmers whose families made up our school 
district. 

We young people of Number Six had always 
been a little inclined to look down on the boys 
and girls of Number Seven at the Corners, near 
the foot of Wilkins Hill, for the denizens of | 
Number Seven were a somewhat poor and shift- 
less lot. There was what the better people in 
Maine cuntemptuously call a “rum-hole’’ there, 
which may help to explain why Number Seven | 
was the most backward school in town. The | 
larrer boys were pugnacious and ill-disposed, 
and unless a schoolmaster were strong enough to ; 
thrash four or five of them. he must suffer the | 


bumiliation of being carried out of the school- ; 
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*At Number Six, on the contrary, the pupils 
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were well-advanced, self-respecting and orderly. 
An able teacher was required, but less to govern 
than to instruct. Still, I now think that the 
contempt in which we held the Number Seven 
boys was rather pharisaical, and I do not wonder 
they resented it. We nieknamed them ‘‘bog- 
trotters,” and they retorted by calling us “hill 
dogs.”” The two districts also belonged to two 
rival political parties, a fact which sharpened 
the animosity between them. 

Wilkins Hill was the best coasting-place in 
the county. It consisted of five steep pitches, 
with intervals of less abrupt descent between 
them, which made altogether a run of more than 
amile, to the foot of the hill beyond the bridge 
over Longmeadow Brook. It had always been, 
and is to this day, the favorite coast of the 
Number Six boys. Indeed, we boasted that few, 
save Number Six boys, dared steer a sled down 
that hill. 

When the road was smooth and icy, terrific 
speed was attained on the lowest pitch, and any 
error in steering might easily cost the coaster his 
life. Boys from other places were usually afraid 
to try the hill, but if a Number Six boy had not 
made the “run” at thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, we deemed him a backward lad. 

The cvasting sleds most in favor with us were 
small and narrow. ‘They were shod with half- 
round steel shoes, which were slightly bowed to 
make a “spring” space of an inch at the middle 
of the runner. Our favorite posture for coasting 
on this hill was face downward, with toes 
extended behind to aid in steering. Usually in 
starting at the top of the hill we ran forward, 
one after another, tlung ourselves down on our 
sleds, and thus set off at speed. 

On moonlit evenings, when there were girls in 
the party, trains were often made up of ten or 
twelve sleds—some of them large hand-sleds, on 
which four or five could sit at ease. The forward 
or leading sled was called the “engine,” and was 
steered by one of the oldest, strongest boy's. 
Such a train, humming down that long hill by 
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moonlight, gaining speed at every pitch till it 
shot past the Corners at Number Seven, going 
sixty miles an hour, afforded an exhilarating 
spectacle. 

There was an almost uninterrupted view from 
top to bottom of the long descent; and besides 
the steerer on the engine, there was a “horn 
man,” whose business it was to blow a tin 
horn if we saw a team or pedestrian coming up. 
All the others, tuv, joined in a tremendous shout 
of “Road! road! road!” 

The hill was so long that not more than three 
or four coasts could be made in an evening, and 
generally not more than one during the noon 
intermission, when school was in session, A 
hired man from one of the farms, with a span of 
horses and long pung sleigh, saved us the drudgery 
of pulling our sleds up the hill. 

Laws relative to coasting were not then very 
strict in Maine, and we supposed we had a right 
to coast down the road at sixty miles an hour. 
Nobody had ever made any objection. The only 
drawback to the sport was that we had to run 
past the schoolhouse in Number Seven, and the 
bog-trotters were accustomed to rush out and pelt. 
us with snowballs. Their schoolhouse stood on 
the north side of the read. Directly opposite 
was the grocery store and rum-hule, which was 
commonly haunted by a number of loafers. 
A few steps below was the post-office, and 
nearly opposite that, on the other side, was 
another grocery. The place was locally known 
as Wilkins Corners. 

There had been good coasting for three or 
four weeks before Rufus Rundlett devised the 
Rantum-Scooter; the entire hill was smooth as 
glass. Nearly every morning, noon and night 
some of us Number Six boys were coasting, and 
often there were parties of twenty or thirty. 

The loafers and bog-trotters had jeered at us 
as we flew past, and snowballed us as in former 
years, but before long the Number Seven boys 
actually undertook to stop) all) Number Six 
coasters. They rolled great snowballs into tue 
road in front of the schoolhouse, and built a high 
fort Gear across the road. Four of our bo 
who started to coast down were obliged to 
to the ditch, ‘The bog-trotters then rushed fror 
their fort, and by pelting them with snowballs, 
forced them to ran back up the hill ‘They 
shouted that no hill dog should pass that school- 
house, 









But as their fort stopped teams as well as | gaining tremendous headway. ‘The puny was | 





coasters, one of the selectinen of the town ordered 
them to remove it at once, and during the follow- 
ing evening a train of ten sleds from Number 
Six coasted detiantly by. 

But the next noon they played a new and 
worse trick on us. Eight or ten of us set off 
to go down singly, one sled a few yards behind 
another, when, as we drew near Number Seven 
schoolhouse, Kufus Rundlett, who was ahead, 
noticed that Matthias Monsen, one of the larger 
boys at the Corners, was standing on one side of 
the road, and his brother Lem on the other. 

“Look out for snowballs!” Rufus shouted 
back tous. Neither he nor any of the rest of us 
saw that a new rope lay across the road on the 
snow till the Monsen boys raised it and caught 
us. Rufus’s sled was capsized, and all the rest 
of us were piled up ina heap. Some of 
us were scraped off our sleds, some had 
our sleds upset; for the Number Seven 
crowd had three or four boys at each 
end of the rope, and as fast as a sled 
came along, it was caught by the rope 
and jerked over. Meantime a dozen 
other Number Seven boys were raining 
snowballs upon us. We had to pick 
ourselves up, recover our sleds, and get 
away as best we could. 

“Try it again!” they shouted after 
us. “If you think you can run by 
| Number Seven, try it again!” 

For a day or two we had little 
disposition to try it again; they were too big and 
too many for us to thrash, as we would perhaps 
have been justified in doing, and we did not dare 
to try the coast; but we chafed under the 
restraint, and beat our brains for a device to 
break it effectually. 

“Dol” Edmunds who, after Rufus, was prob- 
ably the most energetic of our boys, proposed to 
run a big market pung sleigh down, taking one of 
the thills under each arm as he Jay face downward 
on his narrow coasting sled between them. This 
feat had sometimes been performed on the hill 
by the older boys. Dol’s idea was that the pung, 
loaded with ten or a dozen boys, would break the 
rope or jerk it away from those who tried to hold 
it. It was evident, however, that if the rope 
were so held as to upset his sled, the pung thills 

would drop and the pung come to grief, to 
say nothing of the danger to 
Dol, himself, from being run 
over by it. 

It was then that Rufus Rund- 
lett proposed to take the thills 
off the pung and steer it down 
himself, by lying directly beneath 
it on his own low sled, and 
grasping one pung runner at the 
forward upward turn in each 
hand, and planting a foot against 
one of the iron braces of the 
runners on each side. He 
declared he could steer the pung 
in that way, and be completely 
covered by it. 





bog-trotters would scrape us off of the pung 
with their rope. At this stage of the argument 
Rufus proposed making the pung into a wooden 
armor-clad. 

Dol and he worked nearly all the following 
night." They took off the low pung-box and 
replaced it with one far larger and stronger, 
made of joist and pine boards. It covered the 
pung-runners entirely, being over eight feet long 
by four feet wide, and the sides rose to a height 
of over three feet, quite sufticient to shield all 
who sat within them. The box was made fast 
to the runners and had a kind of prow in front, 


triangle. 

When they hauled it to the schoolhouse next 
day, every one who saw it, including our woman 
teacher, agreed that it was the most singular 
“coaster” ever seen in those parts. 
lying under it on his little sied to steer, was 
almost completely hidden from view ; and a short. 
trial trip down the first pitch of the hill showed 
it to be necessary that he should be strapped to. 
the little sled. 

Rufus was ready to start at once; but the 
| courage of many of the boys was not quite equal 
to taking passage in so novel a contrivance. 
Indeed, some littl€ bravery was required; for if 
Rutus failed to steer it, broken necks might be the 
result. Then, too, no one knew how strong the 
bog-trotters’ rope would prove to be, or what. 
would happen when we ran foul of it. 

But next day, after we had eaten our noon 
luneh, Rufus having sent his father's hired man, 
with a span of their horses, down the hill in 
advance, placed himself under the pung in 
position for steering. 

“Come on, boys!” he called, “who's afraid?” 

Dol Edmunds was the first to climb in; and 
nine of us followed him. 

“Shove off! exclaimed Rufus; and in a 
moment more we were gliding down the first pitch. 
| Altogether, the puny, the I y box and its load 
}of boys must have weighed a ton. It rapidly 
gathered speed. Down the second pitch it swept, 
hummed across the level stretch and took the 
| third piteh, faster and . 
| twas amazing that Rufus steered so well, but 
‘he seemed to know how at once, My own 
sensations swung between terror and a_ wild 
ation. Down the Jong fourth pitch we shot, 


























The most of us were afraid, however, that the ! 


projecting three or four feet in a wedge-shaped ; 


Rufus, when | 
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| now going so fast that the jar and jolting motion 
had entirely ceased. It seemed as if the road had 
been oiled. The keen rush of cold air cut our 
faces ; and brought to my eyes, 1 remember, were 
a haze of tears, through which I saw dimly a 
wild procession of hurrying trees and roadside 
fences! 
The Number Seven boys had seen us coming. 
As we headed down the fifth and last pitch we 








“*WE ALL YELLED LIKE WILD INDIAN, 





heard them shouting, and seven or eight of them 
ran across the road. 

“They're stretching their rope!”” Dol exclaimed. 
| Jumping to his feet, he pulled off his red woollen 
| mutter and waved it defiantly, while we all 
| yelled like wild Indians. The bog-trotters yelled 
back defiance, and raised their rope. In their 
| ignorance they probably thought -that, with five 
| or six boys at each end of the rope, they would 
be able to upset us. 

But the next moment they received an impres- 
sive object-lesson. The momentum of the heavy 
pung was something prodigious! We scarcely 
felt the rope when we struck it, and the next 
instant a dozen Number Seven boys were taking 
most extravagant leaps, as they were jerked into 
the road behind us! All of them had been 
gripping the rope hard, and some of them were 
carried fifty feet before they could let go! They 
were about the most astonished-looking boys that 
Lever saw! 

As for the pung, it did not stop till it reached 
the foot of the hill beyond the bridge over 
Longmeadow Brook, where we found the man 
and horses, waiting to hau] it back up to Number 
Six. 

The bog-trotter boys had not wholly recovered 
from their discomfiture when we went by ; their 
school bell was ringing, and when Rufus politely 
asked them what they thought of our blockade- 
runner, they had little to say. 

“Ho!” Lem said, feebly. ‘‘What do we care 
for your old rantum-scooter!”” And the name 
stuck to Rufus’s armor-clad. We soon came to 
call it the Rantum-Scooter ourselves. 

The Number Seven boys knew better than to 
attempt to hold a rope in front of the blockade 
| runner again; but they still imagined that the 
rope would stop us, if only the ends could be 
inade fast. Next day at noon, when we coasted 
down, we found that they had drawn it tight 
across the road, and tied one end tu a tree near 
the schoolhouse and the other to a horse-post in 
front of the grocery opposite. The rope snapped 
like twine when we struck it. 

A day or two later, as we coasted duwn, we 
| found that they had collected eight or ten ox- 
chains, but they did not dare to use them; 
perhaps because they feared to kill some of us, 
or possibly because the selectmen had threatened 
to have them punished if they seriously molested 
us more. 

After this they no longer tried to stop us, but 
they pelted us hard with frozen snowballs. For 
ordinary snowballs we cared little, since we 
could draw our heads down into the box as 
we passed; but soon ’Thias, I.em and some of 
the others began hurling heavy lumps of ice into 
the pung. 

'To set such missiles at defiance, Rufus and 
Dol rebuilt the box of the pung, making the 
sides higher and putting a top on it. 

That winter, as it chanced, the people in 
Number Six had repaired the meeting-house, 
which stood near the schoolhouse, and replaced 
the stove with a furnace. A quantity of old 
' stovepipe of little value was left. 

Rufus and Dol procured seven or eight lengths 

of this old stovepipe, and opening the joints, 
\ straightening out the sheet iron and nailing it 
| along the sides of the Rantum-Seooter, converted 
bit into a homely iron-clad— probably the only 
armor-clad coasting sled ever devised in this or 
, any other country. 
| During the following week we made the coast 
{not less than twenty times with this curious 
‘contrivance. Lumps of ice and even stones were 
Haunched at it; but no violence which the dis- 
! cruntled bog-trotters could iniliet: prevented our 
| running their blockade as Jong as the good 
| coasting weather Jasted, 
| tufus Rundlett was the only one who ever 
attempted to steer the Tantum-Scooter, how ever, 
and as JT look back to those days it is now a 
| wonder to me that he, or some of us who took 
that wild run with him, were not killed. 
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ments, out of which have been evolved the fastest 
boats and most destructive weapon of modern 
warfare. 

To emphasize the differences between Cushing’s 
attack and one made under modern conditions, 
Jet us examine them in detail. 

The Confederate ironclad Albemarle lay at a 
wharf at Plymouth, on the Roanoke River, in a 
pen of logs placed as a protection against torpedo 
attack. The night was dark and rainy, the 
watch on board had been doubled, and a fire 
ashore, around which stood the watchful sentinels, 
lighted up the surrounding water. 

Cushing’s weapon was a spar torpedo attached 
to the steam-launch. The spar was of spruce, 
rigged out twenty-eight feet beyond the bow and 
tipped with the torpedo, which was cylindrical in 
shape, and made of galvanized iron. The forward 
end, containing the powder chamber, was conical. 
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Throngh the centre was a tube, made of ordinary 
sheet lron, large enough to allow an eight-inch 
grape-shot to pass freely through It. 

Near the front of this tube was screwed a 
nipple for a percussion cap, and through the tube 
was thrust a pin which held the grape-shot 
suspended above the cap. When the torpedo 
was lowered and the pin drawn, the shot fell 
upon the nipple, exploding the percussion cap 
and the torpedo. 

The rear end of the torpedo was an air-chamber, 
which made It, when ejected, assume a vertical 
position, the forward end pointing downward, 
and the buoyancy of the air causing it to rise 
against the bottom of anything under which It 
had been thrust. 

Cusbing’s boat was an ordinfry steam-launch 
armed with a twelve-pounder howitzer. It was 
necessary that he should get alongside the Albe- 
marle, and his hope of success lay in the element 
of surprise. Despite the precautions of the Con- 
federates, he was not discovered until within a 
short distance, and when hailed by the lookouts 
on the ram he put on full speed and struck the 
pen of logs just abreast of the quarter port. He 
sank the A/bemarie, but bis launch was sunk, and 
but one member of his party beside himself 
escaped. 

The attack of the Japanese torpedo-boat was 
made at two o'clock in the morning. Ten torpedo- 
boats of twenty knots’ speed and from fifty-four 
to one hundred and fifty tons’ displacement 
steamed in single file around the artificial obstruc- 
tlons into the port where the Chinese fleet was 
anchored. Two stranded and eight attacked. 

All carried the improved Schwartzkopf torpedo, 
which is practically the same as the Whitehead. 
It was discharged from the tube by powder, and 
had an effective range of over cight bundred 

yards and a bursting charge of one hundred and 
nineteen pounds of guncotton. 

Little is known of the detafls of the firing of the 
successful torpedg, as, on account of the darkness 
and confusion, the accounts are conflicting. 

Torpedo-boat No. 9 came suddenly upon a vessel 
which afterward proved to be the Ting Yuen, 
and fired her bow torpedo at a distance of two 
hundred and eighteen yards, then turned and 
fired her second torpedo, and was making off at 
full speed when a three-pounder shot passed 
through the top of Ler boiler, disabling ber and 
wounding a nuinber of the men, 

‘vie Japanese were not discovered until after 
the first torpedo bad been fired. More favored 
than Cushing, their boats were of much greater 
speed and were able to fire at a distance of more 
than eight hundred yards. 

In view of the number of boats, the success of 
the attack was limited, and as eleven torpedoes 
were fired, and only one Chinese vessel injured, ft 
would seem that the Chinese rapid-fire guns may 
have impaired the marksmanship of the Japanese. 
While the latter sank the Ting Yuen, two of their 
own boats were disabled, two lost, and ten of 
their men killed. 

On the following night, however, the six remain- 
ing uninjured torpedo-boats made a second attack 
upon the Chinese fleet, succeeded in destroying 
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two cruisers, a tugboat and a schooner, without 
losing any of their own boats, and practically 
decided the war. 

In this attack the Japanese used the automobile 
torpedo. It is cigar-shaped, and of three parts. 

First, the head, containing the explosive 
charge of guncotton and the primer for firing 
it. Second, the air-flask, where is stored the 
power to run the engine and the mechanism for 
steering the torpedo. Third, the after-body, in 
which are the engines, and to which Is attached 
the tall, containing shafts, gears, propellers, 
rudder and vertical vanes to correct any 
deflection to right or to left in the run of the 
torpedo. 

The torpedo in use in our own navy, which is 
lke that used by the Japanese, Is eleven feet and 
elght inches in length, carries one hundred and 
ten pounds of guncotton, and when ready for 
launching welghs about eight 
hundred and thirty-nine 
pounds. The air-flask is 
charged to a pressure of thir- 
teen bundred and fifty pounds 
to the square inch, and con- 
tains fifty pounds of air, 

The engine is of the three- 
cylinder single-action type, and 
is capable of propelling the 
torpedo at the rate of thirty- 
two knots for the first four 
hundred yards, and twenty- 
six knots for the second four 
hundred yards. The propellers 
are arranged one behind the other and work in 
different directions, one turning to the right, the 
other to the left, which tends to increase the 
stability of the torpedo. 

The torpedo is fired from a tube by means of 
compressed air or powder, and its own engines 
are mechanically started as the 
torpedo leaves the tube. 

it as indeed dificult to imagine a 
more perfect piece of machinery or 
more deadly weapon. Every detail of 
the torpedo is so arranged as to enable 
it to be used with the utmost certainty 
of destruction to an enemy and the 
least danger to those who handle it. 
The only requisite is that it be fired 
within range and accurately. The 
torpedo explodes on contact with the 
target, and safety mechanism is pro- 
vided, by which the arrangements for 
firing are rendered inactive until, 
after launching, the torpedo shall have 
travelled sufficiently far through the 
water. 

It {s sald that to Fulton is due the 
credit of inventing the torpedo. As early as 1810 
he proposed one on a spar ninety-six feet long; 
but its practical use dates from our Civil War. 
It was first tried by the Confederates in the 
action between the ram At/anta and the monitors 
Weehawken and Nahant, June 17, 1863. 

A spar torpedo was exploded by the Confed- 
erates against the side of the J/ronsides off 
Charleston, October 5, 1863, but it was only three 
feet under water, and was against four and one- 
half inches of armor and twenty-seven inches of 
backing, and therefore caused but little injury. 

The Housatonic was sunk in the harbor of 
Charleston on February 17, 1864, by a torpedo 
exploded under the starboard side, which was 
the only completely successful use of the torpedo 
by the Confederates during the war. 

No further attempts to use the spar torpedo 
occurred until the Russian-Turkish war of 1877-78, 
when several attacks were made against the 
Turkish fleet, with such good results as to bring 
the torpedo into great prominence again. 

The introduction of the search-light and machine 
guns sounded the death-knell of the spar torpedo. 
With these it was no longer practicable for hostile 
boats to come alongside. But the progress of the 
means of attack and of defence in naval warfare 
seem to keep pace with each other. Close upon 
the introduction of the machine gun came the 
self-propeling torpedo. It was first adopted by 
the Austrian government in 1868, 

In 1871 the seeret and right of manufacture was 
purchased by the British government. France, 
Italy and Germany were soon interested. Then 
followed the construction of special vessels, with 
light hulls, fine lines and large motive power, 
insuring high speed and increased maneuvering 
facilities, as fitting means for the successful 
employment of the new torpedo. 

It 1s not too mueb to say that the art of torpedo 
warfare was revolutionized by the development 
of the Whitehead automobile torpedo, which was 
8 mucb superior to the original spar torpedo as 








the high-speed torpedo-boat of to-day is to the 
origina: steam-launch. 

The development of the torpedo-boat has been 
remarkably rapid, and is largely due to the 
rivalry which has existed between the well-known. 
torpedo-boat builders, Messrs. Yarrow and 
Thornycroft, whose works are located on the 
Thames within a stone’s throw of each other. 

In 1874 England built the Vesuvius, of two 
hundred and forty-five tons and a speed of nine 
and seven-tenths knots. She was a twin-screw 
vessel, and carried four submerged tubes for 
Whitehead torpedoes. 

The Italians built, in 1876, the Pietro Micca, of 
five hundred and fifty tons’ displacement and 
fourteen knots’ speed. 

A few years later Denmark built the armored 
torpedo-ship Tordenskjold, of twenty-four hundred 
tons and fourteen knots’ speed. She was of steel, 
was armored, and carried four torpedo tubes over 
water, five Krupp guns and elght machine guns. 
In addition she carried two torpedo-boats. 

The English torpedo ram, Polyphemus, built in 
1881, was another experiment. She was built of 
steel, was of twenty-six hun- 
dred and forty tons’ displace- 
ment, and developed eighteen 
knots’ speed. She carried a 
heavy armament of torpedoes 
and guns, and could take 
aboard sufficient water ballast 
to sink her to just awash. 

These boats were, with the 
exception of the Fesurius, of 
much greater tonnage than has 
been found desirable, and were 
deficient in speed. They were, 
however, part of the experi- 
ments by which experience in 
construction and knowledge of 


what is necessary in this type of vexsel were | 


acquired, so that by the year 1880 the torpedo-boat 
had a place in all the navies of Europe. 

The latest development of the torpedo-boat is 
what Is known us torpedo-boat destroyers. These 
are really large torpedo-boats, with power to 
develop sufficient speed to enable them tu over- 
take the fastest of the torpedo-boats; with an 
armament sufficient to destroy the sinaller boats; 
of such size as to make them habitable at sea, 
and with sufficient coal capacity to enable them 
to steam with the fleet. They vary from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred and fifty tons’ 
displacement, and the horse-power goes as high 
as seventy-two hundred, as in the case of our 
‘Stringham, now building by the Harlan & 
Hollingsworth Company, and designed to have a 
speed of thirty knots. 

The first boat of this type was the Harock, of 
two hundred and twenty tons and_ thirty-five 
hundred horse-power, and with a speed of twenty- 
six and eight-tenths knots. She carried three 
torpedo tubes, one twelve-pounder and three six- 
pounder guns, Another well-known boat of this 
type is the Sokol of the Russian navy, built in 
1895. With a displacement of two hundred and 
forty tons and forty-four hundred and ninety 
horse-power, she made thirty and twenty-eight 
hundredths knots, the fastest speed at that time. 
Both of these boats were bullt by Yarrow. 

What had our government been doing all this 
time In the matter of torpedo-boat construction? 
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Up to 188% practically nothing. It seems strange 
that the United States, which was the first nation 
to develop the use of torpedoes In actual warfare, 
should have been the last of the great powers to 
take up the building of torpedo-boats. The delay, 
however, has enabled us to reap the benefit of 
the experience gained abroad. 

The first modern torpedo-boat of our navy was 
the Cushing, built by the Herreshoff Manufactur- 
ing Company, and put into service in 1890. In the 
same year the construction of the Ericsson was 
authorized, but it was not until 189 that the work 
of torpedo-boat construction became a settled 
Policy. Since 1694 the authorization of these 
boats has gone steadily forward, until now we 
have eleven completed and twenty-two are under 
construction. 

Witbin a few years we have passed from the 
ninety horse-power compound engine and loco- 
motive boiler of the first torpedo launch to the 
seven thousand horse-power, 
quick-running engine and 
water-tube boilers, and from a ' 
speed of fifteen knots to over 
thirty knots an hour. 

The object of torpedo-boats 
is the destruction of the ships 
of the enemy. Costing between 
one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand and two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, these 
little boats have a chance of 
destroying the largest battle- 
ship, the cost of whieh runs up 
to six or seven millions of dollars. The condition 
which tends to equalize the struggle between 
them and the great battle-ships, and gives them 
achance of success against such powerful antag- 
onists, is that they are able, under cover of 
darkness and fog, to come stealthily upon an 
enemy and discharge their deadly missile, and 
then swiftly make their escape. Discovery means 
failure and probable destruction. 
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' For success, the torpedo-boat should be as 
| nearly invisible as possible; and the qualities of 
; Speed, handiness in manocuvering, coal endurance 
| and seaworthiness are elements in their construo- 
; tion. The machinery must be as noiseless as 
| possible, for even the puff of escaping steam or 
the swash of the water as she glides rapidly along 
mnay reveal her presence, 

Recent opinion Is that speed has been unduly 
developed at the cost of other qualities. High 
speed is undoubtedly desirable, for the safety of 
these fleet little demons of war must often lie in 
flight. 

Like the startled deer when roused by the 
baying of the hounds, these stealthy death- 
dealers must show a pair of quick heels when the 
bark of the rapid-fire guns is heard. 

Then, too, the higher the speed, the greater 
number of vessels the torpedo-boat is capable of 
overtaking or avoiding, the greater her power of 
rapid and frequent changes of position, and the 

| greater the safety with which she can make 
| the distance between the point where she first 
;eomes within range of the quick-firing and 
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machine guns of the attacked vessel and the 
point where she can discharge her torpedo. 

The question of the value of speed is well 
brought out in an article by Lieut. R. C. Smith. 
He compares a boat of twenty-two and one-half 
and one of thirty knots’ speed, and assuming 
fifteen hundred yards as the distance of possible 
discovery, and five hundred yards as the point of 
effective discharge of the torpedo, he shows that 
the time consumed by the twenty-two-and-one- 
half-knot boat in passing over the intervening 
‘one thousand yards ts one minute and twenty 
| seconds, and by the thirty-knot boat one minute. 
| But In view of the fact that the thirty-knot boat 
is generally larger, and therefore affords a better 
target to the guns of the attacked ship, it is 
doubtful if any advantage is possessed, for this 
particular purpose, by the higher-speed boat. 

Until the introduction of the Obry gear, it seems 
to have been generally admitted that torpedoes 








could not be launched at either of the above 
speeds, while the desirability of taking an enemy 
by surprise dictates that the speed when ap- 
proaching closely a hostile vessel should not be 
above twelve knots. The greatest value of high 
speed seems to be the increased ability to get 
away after the torpedo has been discharged, for 
twenty seconds gained might mean the difference 
between disablement and a safe retreat. 

Our torpedo-boats vary in size from forty-six and 
one-half tons to three hundred and forty tons, 
and in speed from twenty to thirty knots. They 

are from one hundred to two hundred 
and ten feet in length, and in this small 
space is the machinery designed to 
develop a horse-power varying from 
eight hundred ana fifty in the small 
boats to seventy-two hundred in the 
largest thirty-knot boat. Four of the 
thirty-knot boats might more properly 
be classed as destroyers, The differ- 
ences in the size and speed of these 
boats are large, and it remains to be 
seen which proves under service condi- 
° tions the better type. 

. In the recent war the torpedo-boats, 
owing to various circumstances, were 
not given an opportunity to demon 
strate their capabilities in the service 
for which they were built, although 
they proved exceedingly useful as 

auxiliaries and tenders to the larger ships. 

Our torpedo-boats which have been completed 
and successfully tried, since the Cushing and 
Ericsson, are the Porter, Dupont, Foote, Winslow, 
| Rodgers, Morris, Talbot, Gwin and McKee. 
Contracts have recently been let for the con 


struction of sixteen torpedo-boat destroyers, 
which were authorized at the last session of 
Congress. These boats are designed to have’ a 
displacement of about four hundred tons and a 
speed of from twenty-cight to thirty knots. The 
battery of each of these destroyers will be com- 
posed of two twelve and five six-pounder guns. 
and they will each carry two tubes for the largest 
size torpedoes. 

. Our latest type of torpedo is sixteen feet, five 
inches long, carries two bundrec and twenty 
pounds of guncotton, and weighs eleven hundred 
| and sixty-six pounds, With the addition of the 
: Obry gear, its effective range is probably as high 
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as fifteen bundred or two thousand yards, and it 
can be fired while the boat is at high speed, the 
initial deflection being overcome by the new 
device, 

The preseut tendency is in favor of constructing 
boats in two classes only, one for harbor or coast 
defence, the other, of larger size and greater coal 
capacity, for service with the flect under general 
cruising conditions. The boat for harbor defence, 
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by reason of its proximity to a base of supplies, 
does not require large coal endurance and is, for 
the sake of invisibility, small and of light draught, 
enabling it the better to surprise an antagonist, 
and if pursued by larger boats, to seek safety in 
sballow water. | 

The larger sea-going boat carries a heavier 
armament, has better accommodations for the 
officers and crew, and is capable of making 4 
torpedo attack upon the ships of an enemy, and 
also of protecting from torpedo attacks the ships 
of its own squadron. 

M. Normand, the French builder, has given 
expression to the view that too much stress has 
been laid upon high speed, and favors, in future 
construction, a backward step in this regard. It 
has recently been stated in the press, however, 
that the Russian government has contracted for 
torpedo-boats to make a speed of thirty-eight 
knots, as a result of the performance of the 
Turbinia, & small steam-yacht built in Eng- 
land, with turbine engines and nine propellers, 
and which has made a speed of thirty-three 
knots. 

Among the improvements of the future may 
be the substitution of liquid fuel for coal. The 
torpedo-boat Stiletto was recently fitted at the 
New York navy-yard with arrangements for burn- 
ing oll, and satisfactory results were obtained on 
an experimental scale. It is intended to tit one 
of our cruising torpedo-boats with similar appa- 
ratus to make extended trial of this system under 
conditions of actual service. 

The possible advantages of liquid fuel are great. 
It has for the same bulk more than double steam- 
producing capacity; it is much more easily 
handled, leaves no refuse, requires fewer ynen to 
operate und is much cleaner. 

It is rather attractive to think of doing away 
with the disagreeable work of coaling ship, of 
running alongside a dock and connecting the oll 
pipes and allowing the tanks of the ship to fill, of 
starting fires by turning a valve and striking a 
match to the burners, and of having no dense 
column of black smoke in the wake of the boat, 
no bright light from the smoke-stacks at night to 
destroy the possibility of surprise, and to make 
the little boat a target for the guns of a hostile 
vessel. It will be of great interest if this scheme 
shall prove to be practicable. 

It is impossible, of course, to foretell the future 
of torpedo-boats, but the rapid progress hereto- 
fore made probably means progress in the future. 
To competition much is duc, and the number of 
builders engaging in this class of construction 
has been increasing from year to year, until 
now the competition is stronger than ever 
before. 

But there is a point of efficiency at which 
human ingenuity pauses or takes another turn. 
We live in an age of marvels, and it may be that 
the time will come when navies will be done away 
with, and the torpedo-boat, as well as the battle- 
ship, known only in history. Perhaps it is in the 
near future, perhaps it will be many hundreds of 
years before it can be said: 

The war-drums throbb'd no longer, and the 
Battle- furled 
In the Par! 


ment of Man 
‘The Federation of the World. + 


At present certainly the torpedo is one of the 
most essential, effective and destructive means 
of coast defence. Its cost is comparatively small; 
It is easily and quickly handled; It is a terrible 
engine of destruction; it is David with his sling, 
and the biggest Goliath of a battle-ship that shall 
invade our shores, notwithstanding his ponderous 
and overwhelming strength and size, may well 
tremble at the risk of an encounter with this 
stripling. 





An African Lion-Ranch. 


In Four CHapTEeRs.—CHarter I. 
Catching Young Lions. 


"ROM the high veld of Matabeleland 
permit me to send greet- 
ing to all American boys 
and girls and tell them 
something of life in this 
distant quarter of the 
world; for IT am an 
American myself, and 
love my native land. 

We have just fired a 

: salute of twenty guns in 
honor of the day, for this is the morning of the 
Fourth of July; but we are ahead of the boys in 
America, since morning dawns in Matabeleland 
seven hours earlier than in New York and Wash- 
ington. Nor is it summer here; July is more like 
a winter month, only winter here is not cold, 
since we are in the tropics. 

Lion Kloof is the name of our farm, fifty miles 
out of Buluwayo, on the Guay River, which ts one 
of the southwest branches of the Zambesi. Kloof 
is Dutch and means a gully, ravine or gulch. 
Like veld, vley, trek and many other Dutch words, 
it has come to be used commonly by English- 
speaking settlers. 

The Dutch, or Boers, came to South Africa first 
of all, and still maintain their government of the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State; but English 
and Americans own all the valuable mines and 
occupy the country around the mines from Cape 
Town to the Zambesi. Although the Boers vigor- 
ously assert their independence, it is only, it 
seems to me, a question of time when they must 
give way and form part of the great, few nation 
which is growing up so rapidly in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

A territory well-nigh as extensive as the United 
States will be included within the boundaries of 
this new nation; and it will be an Englisb- 
speaking nation, by nature friendly to America. 
Therefore American young people should no 
longer regard South Africa as a wholly wild and 
Savage country. Already there are railroads, 
telegraphs and newspapers here, much as in 
other civilized lands, and great industries are 
springing up on all sides. 

My father, Hamilton Goodhue, is a mining 
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engineer, born and educated in the United States. 
He came to Johannesburg thirteen years ago, 
when I was seven years old, and was engaged 
with several mining enterprises for nine years, 
when his eyesight unfortunately failed to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Then he set about starting a stock-farm, or 
cattle-ranch, in Matabeleland. He believed that 
his boys could do well with cattle. 

My older brother, Walter, was then nearly 
twenty years old. My younger brother, Grant, 
has a deformed foot, which, however, does not 
prevent him from riding well. Our two sisters 
have for the most part lived with my mother at 
Johannesburg. 

Some time I hope to be allowed to describe in 
the Companion our long trek, or wagon-journey, 
of sixty-eight days, from Johannesburg to Bulu- 
wayo, when we came up the country to our new 
farm on the Guay River. 

We trekked with four “cape 
waypons,’’ something like 
“prairie schooners,” with ten 
oxen to each. We drove upa 
band of ten Norman horses, 
and had seven saddle-horses; 
for my father intended to 
breed draught-horses as well 
as cattle, 

What sport we boys had 
riding over the veld chasing 
gaine! There were great 
numbers of springbok, gems- 
bok, hartbeest, eland and 
koodoo; once we caught sight 
of four giraffes, and one day, 
near the Shashi River, five 
elephants. 

Every night we made a 
akerm to keep lions out of our 
camp, and always put our 
wagons in /aager, or & circle 
outside the camp, for defence 
if attacked. 

Two Basuto drivers went 
with each wagon team, and 
we had also a Dutch head 
man named Piet Maartens, 
and bis two sons, Claas and 
Neffy, for chore-boys. 

My father usually rode ina 
wagon, where he sat shading 
his eyes with a green um- 
brella; but Walter and I re- 
mained in the saddle all day 
long. 

At night the male ostriches 
sometimes roared tremen- 
dously. For a time we boys 
believed them to be lions, and 
the black drivers did nothing 
to enlighten us but laughed 
heartily away themselves at 
our fears. 

Finally, one of them said to 
Walter, “Baas, that lion wears 
feathers!” But one night a 
lion actually pulled down one 
of our oxen and caused a 
terrible commotion among the 
cattle. 

Parts of South Africa are 
very dry and sterile; other 
portions are fertile and beau- 
tiful. I wish that I could adequately describe 
our first view of Matabeleland, after we had 
emerged from the pass in the mountains beyond 
Mangwe. 

For miles to the north we looked out on a 
magnificent, undulating veld, three-fourths open 
land, rich in grass, flowers and flowering shrubs 
throughout which birds and butterflies were 
everywhere abundant. 

The small streams all flowed over sand and peb- 
ble beds, and had most delightful pools, crowded 
with fish; while scattered picturesquely over 
this lovely prairie land, were odd-looking round 
bills, called kopjes, each crowned by a granite 
crag, which, overrun with vines as they were, 
resembled ruined castles. So pure and clear was 
the air that we could see these distinctly ten miles 
away. 

Tt was in the inidst of a country like this, on the 
sonth bank of the Guay River, that father had 
secured a beautiful tract of about twenty thou- 
sand acres. 

A beautiful situation on an eminence overlooking 
the river was chosen for a homestead; and as 
there was still some dread of the Matabeles, our 
first house there was built after the manner of a 
blockhouse. . 

The walls were of mabula logs, eighteen feet 
high, with an overhang of four feet, ten feet above 
the ground; the roof was nearly flat, and sodded 
over, so that it could not be set on fire in case of 
attack. 

At the back, within ten yards, stood an old 
baobab tree fully ten feet In diameter, and 
hollow, which, ascended by a ladder inside the 
trunk, bas served us as & watchtower. Four 
k'gung trees standing near offered shade. The 
cattle-yards and horse-pens were bullt on lower 
ground in front of the house, distant about a 
hundred and fifty yards. 

The kloof, or ravine, lies to the west of the 
house, opens down to the river from the back 
country, is several miles in length, and has banks 
8o steep that cattle cannot cross it anywhere on 
our land. 

At one point, for a quarter of a mile or more, 
steep sandstone crags about forty feet in height 
stand on either side of the spruit which flows 
through the kloof, and where the spruit enters 
between the crags the gap is very little if any 
more than ten feet wide. 

There is another narrow gap near the lower end 
of the kloof, but between these gaps the kloof is 
often as much as a hundred and fifty feet wide 
from crag to crag. 

We boys soon found out that gemsbok were 
accustomed to follow down the kloof to the river, 
and not long after that discovery Walter set up a 
little signal-flag, something like a fish-trap flag, 
which was raised by the game tripping a wire at 





little red flag informed us when game had come 
down the kloof. 

Walter would then take his rifle and run to 
the kloof, calling out to me, or to the black boys, 
to run down to the river and turn the game back 
toward him. One day we found a herd of eleven 
eland in the ravine, and to keep them there until 
we should want them, we had the Basutos fetch 
logs and poles and block up both the upper and 
lower gaps. 

I describe the place thus in detail in order that 
it may be understood, how we could keep lions 
there. ‘ 

Father remained with us eight months and then 
went back to join mother and our sisters at 
Johannesburg, leaving Walter in charge, with old 
Piet Maartens as adviser. 

Now Walter is enthusiastic and energetic, and 
charge of the farm sulted him exactly. He began 
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8 variety of improvements; planted nurseries of 
apple, orange and plum trees; set out three acres 
of grape-vines; made a market-garden of ten 
acres for raising vegetables for Buluwayo, and 
kept our fifteen black laborers hard at work all 
the time. 

‘When some ran away, he hired new ones. 
These poor fellows dreaded the very sight of the 
“Klippe Baas,” as they called Walter. 

About once in three or four days we used to go 
off hunting to get meat for the men. Walter 
drove three dappled Percheron horses tandem to 
a strong two-wheeled cart, which carried four of 
us with our guns and kits, and away we would go 
across country fifteen or twenty miles, till we saw 
game, usually duikerbok, eland, gemsbok, or 
koodoo—all species of deer or antelope. 

Lions are as common in Matabeleland as ever 
bears were in the backwoods of New England or 
Wisconsin, and they often go in troops of from 
three to six, and sometiines eight together. Itis 
common to hear them roaring on the veld, beyond 
the Guay River. 

In the winter of 1893, eight months after we 
first came here, and a few days after father went 
back to Johannesburg, the river was so low by 
reason of drought that it could be forded. We 
harnessed the team one morning, and crossing 
the river, drove across country in the direction of 
Victoria Falls on the Zambes!, which are about 
eighty miles from our farm. 

‘We had never been to the falls at that time, but 
made a trip to them during the following June, of 
which I hope to tell Companion readers at 
another time. Victoria Falls are a cataract three 
hundred and sixty feet high, with perhaps two or 
three times the volume of water at Niagara. It is 
thought to be the most stupendous cataract in the 
world. 

On that day we drove over the dry veld about 
eleven miles to a water-pan, where stood a single, 
immense old mabula tree, and found the reeds 
about the pool trampled down flat by game that 
came to drink at night. Walter decided that we 
should camp near by and watch the pan after 
dark. 

8o we made a skerm near some kopjes, three 
or four hundred yards from the pool, camped and 
got supper, and at about nine that evening 
Walter shot three quagga out of a herd of 
eighteen which came to the pan to drink. 

Later in the night two lions roared for some 
time at a distance; and Grant declared next 
morning that one had come around the skerm a 
ttle before daybreak. When the rest of us were 
sound asleep Grant had heard the lion moving in 
the grass, and heard it sough repeatedly when it 
stopped. 

It was while he was telling us this next morn- 
ing, and Claas was making coffee, that we began 
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to come from about a low kopje, the top of which 
was covered with dark red stones, like fragments 
of rusty iron ore. 

“sounds like little pigs,” Grant said, but to me 
it seemed much more like puppies snivelling and 
trying to bark. 

The sounds continued all the time we were 
taking breakfast, till Walter said, “Neffy, go see 
what Is making all that noise. You may take my 
rifle.” 

Off went Neffy. We watched him climb up 
among the red stones. Then he peeped over, 
drew himself down suddenly, peeped again very 
cautiously, and continued peeping and peering 
for some moments. Presently he looked round 
toward us, then raised the rife, fired and ran for 
camp! As he fired I heard a queer sort of sound, 
and at the same instant saw something that 
looked like a lion’s tall whisk up in sight, then 
disappear. Neffy came back 
on the jump. 

“What was it?” we asked. 

“Kin leeawen und kinder!” 
—a lioness and whelps—he 
erled. He went on to tell us 
that it was a very lean, poor, 
gray-breasted old lioness that 
he had secn lying asleep on 
her back, her fore legs kick- 
ing up in the air, and three 
hungry little whelps whining 
and nuzzling her. 

When Neffy fired, the lion- 
ess sprang into the air and 
ran; be had missed her 
completely, although not ten 
yards away. We saw after- 
wards where the bullet hit a 
rock; but he so frightened 
the old beast by the noise that 
she utterly forgot her off- 
spring for the time being, and 
struck for a belt of acacia 
half a mile away. 

On hearing Neffy’s story, 
Walter and I ran for the 
kopje, followed by all the 
others except Grant, but no 
cubs were to be seen or heard 
there. Presently Walter saw 
the dry grass wiggling down 
at the foot of the hillock and 
ran down there. “Here they 
are,” he called back, “hiding 
in the grass!” We rounded 
them up in the high grass and 
then tried to catch them. 

They looked small—not 
more than eight weeks old— 
but they were thick, heavy 
little beasts, weighing proba- 
bly twenty pounds apiece. 
“Head them in, boys!” said 
Walter; and taking off his 
canvas jacket he made arush, 
clapped the jacket over one, 
picked it up and started to 
run for the cart. But he 
found out pretty quickly 
what a baby lion can do. 
The strength of the little 
rascal was something won- 
derful; Walter couldn’t hold 
him in the jacket. He bit 
Walter's hand, ripped the lining out of the jacket 
and escaped. 

They all ran off but we headed them off again, 
and then they came straight at us like perfect 
little demons! If we approached one in the grass 
he would dash at us, screeching defiance and 
bent on fighting! 

_ At length Grant brought the cart tarpaulin, a 
strong bit of waterproof stuff, and by clapping it 
down over them one at a time and swaddling 
them up In it, we effected a capture and dropped 
them into a mealie-sack which had beld the horse- 
feed. One could have heard their yelping and 
yelling a mile away, and they yelped and yelled 
worse after we had put them in the cart and 
started to drive on. 

I had been watching all the time for the lioness, 
but we saw nothing of her, although she must 
have heard the yelping, till we were near the 
Guay River, when Claas, who was sitting in the 
back of the cart, spied her bounding along the 
border of a thorn thicket, about half a mile away, 
following the cart. Grant and I had ridden on 
ahead; but Walter pulled up, and leaving the 
Dutch boys to hold the horses, went back to shoot 
the lioness. At first sight of him she disappeared 
in the thicket; he was unable to get a shot. 

After reaching home we made a pen for the 
young lions and offered them cow’s milk; but 
they were far too full of fury to touch It. Their 
eyes shone, and if any one put out a hand toward 
them they would spring at it, yelling frantically. 

‘We endured their noise one night; the next 
morning Grant proposed to put them in the 
narrow part of the kloof, where we had been in 
the habit of impounding game. To catch them 
again we tried a net, throwing it over them in the 
pen, but we were all three bitten before we got 
them to the kloof and turned them loose near 
water. After throwing the offal of the quaggas 
to them, we left them to yell to their hearts’ 
content. And yell they did! If one ceased, 
another took up the strain. We concluded that 
they would probably die. 

But on the second morning they were quict, 
and when Grant and I went to look at them we 
discovered the old gray-breasted lioness with 
them! Just how she had managed to get down 
to them we never could quite determine—whether 
by leaping or clambering over the crags. But 
there she was, trying to hide away her whelps in 
the darkest recess of the place. 

Grant came back for his gun to shoot the 
lioness before she should get out and kill some of 
the cattle, but Walter did not belleve that she 
could get out, and he said that if we could raise 
the youngsters they would bring eight hundred 
dollars apiece—a speculative opinion which was 
the beginning of our ilon-farming. 

DorsEY GOODHUE. 
(To be continued.) 
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Current Topics. 


In one California town the teachers are 
not allowed to wear mourning in the school- 
room because of its depressing effect on the pupi 
Perhaps the time will come when artiticial signs 
of sorrow will be regarded as a pagan survival 
anda violation of the finest altruistic sentiment. 











After careful consideration the Flemish 
Academy at Antwerp officially invented, 
authorized and promulguted, as the name of the 
motor-<ar or horseless carriage, the portentous 
word, “Suellpaardelooszonderspoorwegpetroolrij- 
nig.” After that we may well be reconciled to 
our own English tongue, even if it is a trifle 
clumsy and illogical in its spelling. 

When Julia Ward Howe was a young 
girl, her first literary venture was favorably 
noticed in a local newspaper. 
girl] who knows about books,” said a favorite 
uncle, “and writes an article and has it printed; 
but | wish she knew more about housekeeping 2” 
a sentiment which in after years Mrs. Howe had 
occasion to echo with fervor. Few women reach 










adult life without finding themselves so circum- j 


stanced that a domestic training is invaluable to 
them. 


Leaders of society in Philadelphia and 
Washington have started a movement which, 
unlike some of their enterprises, deserves to be 
generally adopted—that is, to begin aud end 
social “functions” at earlier hours. Some young 
women could bear to lose their beauty sleep, 
perhaps, but young men who have to attend to 
business in the daytime are not in position to | 
snatch restorative naps. ‘They realize that 
“Early to bed and early to rise makes a man 
healthy,” anyhow; and it is equally true that 
late hours, howseever spent, seldom conduce to 
wealth or wisdom. 








General membership in the Young 
Men's Christian Association is now open 
to the sailors and marines of our navy on such 
Henerous terms that it entitles them to all the 
privileges of any branch Association—not in 
America alone, but wherever a branch exists. 
Commodore Philip, formerly of the Te.cas, is 
the chairman of the special committee which has 
the new movement in charge. Probably he is 
not so young as many of the members will be, 
but if they turn out such stanch men and 
Christians as he is, the A 
established another claim upon the good-will of 
the country. 











Monsieur Tissot, the French painter of the 
remarkable pictures of the life of Christ, now on 
exhibition in this country, was filty years old 
when he undertook his real life-work. Leaving 
Paris, where he was famous as a painter of 
fashionable life, he spent ten years in Palestine, 
where he studied every aspect of ruin, nature 
and humanity, that he might catch the spirit and 
the environment of Him he wished to trace. Lis 


success emphasizes Captain Mahan's ironical 
remark that a man’s opportunities are hardly 
at 


over 
seven 


fifty. Lord Dutferin, at the age of 
has recently set about the acquisition of 





the Persian ianguaze, thereby rivalling his queen, } 


who at nearly the same age begau to study 
Hindoostanese. 


One bit of dietetical gossip may well 
use a smacking of lips and an innocent chuckle 
of delight all over the child-world and among 
some hundreds of millions of grown-ups. 
experiment and observation in the German army 
shear has been oficially recommended as a part 
of the food-of soldiers, It not only helps to 











increase their weight, but during long marcies | 





it diminishes hunger and thirst, and wards off 
the etfects of heat and exhaustion. Nevertheless, 
there are medical writers of hizh authority who 
advise against the use of manufactured sugar, 
and suggest that we take our necessary share of 





saccharine matter in those combinations which ; 


are furnished by nature's own laboratory, such 
as dates, figs, raisins, ete. 


“Political banks,’ 


organized to receive— 


and jusele with—the funds of municipalities or | 


states, have yielded many shameful chapters of 
financial history. An occurrence of another sort 
has just taken place in Philadelphia, where the 
president of such a bank, which had failed, has 
given his personal check for four hundred 
thousand dollars, in order that the depositors 
mmay be paid in full. “IT was the president of 






that hank,” he told the receiver; “Dam respon- | 


sible for more than the amount [ would have to 
pay as an assessment upon my holdings of stoc 
and Lam going to pay more.” The president 





dita creditable thing, when he went beyond the , 


“This is my little | 


ation will have : 


After | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


who had trusted him; but perhaps he felt that, 
since he got into bad company, 
deserved to lose his money 


Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, who found 
his wife on this side of the water, knows “a 
hundred reasons why England and America 
{should be friends, and none why they should 
i be otherwise.” Why may not the same formula 
apply to all the nations of the earth? Unless 
there has been a false ring in our Christinas 
songs and a note of insincerity in every prayer 
that the Kingdom may come, we must desire the 


: universal reign of “peace and good-will.” 


JANUARY. 


There fs no new nor old, and time el, 
With time across the lapsed centuric 


Juha Pr. 








Dabney. 
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A Wise King. 


ELGIUM, like Holland, is a little kingdom 
B surrounded by powertul states with mighty 
aries. It is what is known as a neutral 
buffer state between the two great rivals, Ger- 
many and France. 

Eurvupean treaty law has done what it can to 

protect its territory against invasion from any 
; quarter, but the fate of Denmark in 18H, when 
Prussia and Austria united in attacking it, isa 
warning that the most solemn pledges of diplo- 
| macy are sometimes wantonly broken. 
Belgian policies are identical with those of 
Holland. The kingdom has no foreign alliances, 
is absorbed in its own affairs, avoids any oeca- 
sion for giving offence to any great power, and 
devotes its energies to the enlargement of its 
commerce. it has an empire in the heart of 
Africa known as the Konyo Free State, and it is 
anxious to buy the Canary Islands from Spain 
and to strengthen its navy. It is forced to act 
cautiously from fear of creating ill-feeling in 
France, Germany or England. 

The King of the Belgians is one of the wisest 
rulers in Europe, and the nation owes much to 
{his ity. Ile has travelled widely, and he 
j has used his eyes wherever he has gone. His 
one disappointment, as he is never weary of 
telling Amerfan ministers in Brussels, is his 
inability to plan a long journey to the United 
States, “It may not yet be tuo late,” he usually 
adds, with a smile, 

King Leopold II. is the founder of the Kongo 
Free State. Without this vast project Belzium 
would have been inferior to Holland as a colonial 
power, He was ridiculed asa royal india-rubber 
merchant when he started that great undertaking, 
but he was in reality the only far-sichted Belgian. 
The importance of Belgium has been largely 
increased and her position in Europe has been 
strensthened by her African possessions, 

‘The king is a man with a cupacity for large 
ideas. His ministers are always frightened by 
his plans. He is not obstinate, but is always 
willing to bide his time. After trying to substi- 
tute projects of their own for those favored by 
him, his ministers usually confess that his judy- 
ment was better than theirs, 
| ‘This has happened not only in the Kongo 
enterprise, but also in the recent undertakings 
for improving Brussels and converting it into a 
handsome, spacious capital. 

The king at sixty-three is the most useful 
citizen in’ Belgium—a wise ruler, with real 
genius for the business of state, 
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Polygamy at the Doors of Congress. 


HEN Utah was admitted to the Union as 

a state, it was under the condition that, 

what were called in the territory “plural 
marriages,” but for which the law has no other 
iname than bigumous marriazes, should) be pro- 
hibited by the constitution of the new state. 
‘They were so prohibited. Utah was admitted 
under further pledges that polygamy should be 
at an end, and that no attempt should be made 
to revive it. 

‘The men chosen to both houses of Congress 
from Utah have been, np to this time, not polyg- 
amists. Last November, however, a member of 
fty-sixth Congress was elected there who 
n avowed polygamist. 

The question has arisen whether this man 
shall be allowed to sit in Congress, He cannot 
be excluded by any regular means, because it is 
not denied that he was duly elected, and the 
) clerk of the House of Representatives has no 
joption but to put him on the list of members- 
elect. But. the House has power to expel a 
law-breaker, or indeed any other member deemed 
unworthy of membership, ‘There is no doubt as 
| to its authority in this matter. The question 
imply is as to the wisdom and necessity of the 
act. 

lf the Utah 
allowed to keep his seat, the toleration of his 
offence against the law would constitute at least 
a negative approval of the tendency which 
undoubtedly exists in the new state toward a 
reaction to polygamy. 
| Heretofore ania 


\ 





the 

















vowed polygamist bas been 
allowed to sit on the tloor of the Louse as a 





law's requirements, to guard the business men | 


and stayed,—he | 


representativeelet should be! 


delegate from the Territory of Utah. This was 
‘under quite another condition of affairs from 
that which now prevails. Utah is in the Union 
as a state, and under an understanding with the 
people of the whole Union to respect the law of 
the Union, 

‘This is a question yet to be settled, but it 
ought not to be settled ina way that will shock 
and override the moral sentiment of a whole 
nation, 
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THE INGLE NOOK. 


From this one nook the world fy fenced away 
By four low walls that bound the realm of home, 


Jokn L. Heaton, 
——_—__+o+—___ 


The French Issue. 


ILE details of the Dreyfus case, the Zola trial 
and the Picquart proceedings in Paris 
are followed with difficulty by American 

readers, Whether old or young, well-informed or 
ignorant. ‘The main issue is simple and plain 
and of great importance, 1s the army above or 
below the laws of France? ‘That is the question 
at issue. 

‘The anny, represented by the general staff and 
military courts, has been acting as though it were 
a law unto itself, which could not be set aside by 
the civil power. In this spirit it has condemned 
and imprisoned Dreyfus and threatened to court- 
martial Piequart. 

‘The highest tribunal in France, the Court of 
Cassation, has taken steps to secure a revision of 
the Dreyfus case, and to postpone the military: 
prosecution of Piequart. In seeking to deliver 
these two officers from the power of a military 
clique, it is striking great blows in defence of 
justice and French law 

If the military stuf were allowed to keep in 
prison an officer, who was condenmed by forged. 
testimony, and to punish and put out of sight 
another officer, who was in possession of danger- 
ous secrets, France would be disgraced before 
the world, 

The Court of Cassation has been in a position 
to redeem national honor by asserting the 
supremacy of French law over military intrizue. 
With the nation behind it—and Zola’‘s is no lonzer 
a voice crying: alone in the wilderness—it will 
deliver France from military domination. 








Bicyclers Don’t Like It. 


HE American wheelman should congratulate 
himself that he is not subject to the laws in 
force at Prague, which regulate and pre- 

seribe the proper use of the bicycle, according 
to the ideas entertained of the matter by the 
authorities of that Bohemian city. 

‘Those desiring: to use the bicycle there must. 
first get and pay for a license, after which the 
applicant is notitied to appear before the board. 
of police for medical examination. If his physical 
condition is such that riding would entail conse- 
quences injurious to his health, a license is 
refused him, 

If, on the contrary, the examination results 
favorably, he is then compelled to give a public 
display of hig proticiency as a rider. If he shies, 
or tumbles, or wobbles, or exhibits erratic 
tendencies to go where he does not intend, or 
otherwise manifests symptoms dangerous to the 
safety and destructive to the peace of mind of 
the public, he gets no license. 

If, however, he displays satisfactory evidences 
of his skill, his likeness is taken by the official 
photographer, and his license given him. License 
and likeness ust then be pasted un a little book, 
to be always in the rider’s possession, when 
disporting himseli on his wheel, and to be always 
produced when police exigencies require it. 
Obviously, personal and general good are not 
forgotten in Prague! 




















Tramp, Hobo, Vagrant. 


WRITER in the Forum, who announces 
himself as having been a tramp, “Swith no 
literary or sociological motives,” detines 

and differentiates that particular genus as fol- 
lows: “A tramp is not a hobo; a hobo is not a 
tramp; a vagrant is neither, and a criminal is 
none of these.”” 

‘The tramp’s sole object in life is to “have a 
little fun,” but without that work which most of 
us find a necessary prelude to true enjoyment, 
Work he despises, and not even the pangs of 
hunger will induce him to engage in it when it is 
made a preliminary to a promised meal. 

The hobo is, in most cases, a man who is 
driven to the road from want of that which the 
tramp loathes—work. He is a victim of circum- 
stances, and not a social parasite, 

‘The vagrant is a loafer in towns and cities so 
long as he finds it safe and profitable. He is 
often a “grafter’—that is, a creature who simu- 
lates lameness and cutaneous diseases in order 
to excite pity and charity, and is apt to be 
addicted either to drink or opium. ‘The hobo is 
never a “grafter.’” the tramp rarely. 

‘The writer thinks “the trump should be given 
up as hopeless, © to be helped or denied, as those 
to whom he appeals may feel inclined. But he 
pleads for the hobo. “He is young,” he say: 











ithe sitter 
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“he can work; he fs inclined to work.” Man. 
| hood and self-respect are not dead within hin, 
and sympathy and opportunity given hun may 
save for society a worthy member, 
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A Travelling Post-Office. 


HE first real “travelling post-office’ jg 

expected to start on its rounds this month 

in Maryland. It is a stout covered wagon, 
manned by a driver and a postal clerk, which 
will leave the town of Westininster every week. 
day morning, make a circuit of more than thirty 
niles through the surrounding country, and 
return to Westininster at night. 

There are eight village post-oftiees on the 
wayon’s route. The travelling postmaster will 
carry mai] to them and receive it from. them, 
His wagon is titted with cases and pigeouholes, 
so that he can assort mail while he travels: and 
he will deliver mail to all residents along the 
road who will take the trouble to put up letter- 
boxes or to “wait for the wagon.” He will be 
authorized, moreover, to sell stamps, reyister 
letters and issue money-orders; and a railrvad 
town being the terminal of his circuit, the 
conjunction of the travelling post-oftice and 
the railway mail-car will bring the farmer and 
the outside world very near together, 

This travelling post-ottice is, we need hardly 
add, one of the experiments by which the gov- 
ernment is trying to solve an imperative problem 
—that of rural mailalelivery. Lf the plan suc 
cveds a long step will have been taken toward the 
adoption of a reform whic . every one approves, 
and which is delayed merely because no one has 
devised a practicable way to carry it out. 
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Kaiser and the Newspapers. 


HE German emperor {s one of the busiest 

men in Europe, and he seems to know what 

is going on all over the world and what Ls 
said about him at Lome and abroad. How does 
he contrive to be so well intormed? 

This is not diMeult when there is the German 
talent for thoroughness and system bebind him. 
He does not read newspapers himself, but there 
are competent men Whose duty it 1s to do it for 
him, and to arrange and classify the clippings for 
his convenience. 

There is a book of such clippings prepared for 
him every day. Without spending time over his 
morning and evening newspapers he Knows every 
day what the press of the world is saying about 
him. His elipptng-bureau docs the work for hum. 


















With a volume of these clippings at his disposal 
whenever he wishes to ring for it, he can know at 
any tiie what people are thinking and saying 





about him at home and abroad. Probably there 
is no other sovereign who is so well-inforined 
respecting the world's opinion of his personal 
ailities and public acts, 

This system has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Criticisin: may be wholesome, espe ly 
when a sovereign is as active and powerful as the 
German emperor is. But many of the stories told 
about him are untrue, and naturally cause irrit 
tion, A ruler may be too well informed respect: 
the world’s opinion of him, and may therefore he 
resentful as well as sensitive. His books of « 
pings may color his relations with political parties 
and foreign nations, 

Queen Vietoria does not have a library of news- 
paper clippings. If she were to employ the 
German system, it would not disturb her peace of 
uund, for the press in every land has little to say 
of ber that she would not hke to read. Some of 
the leading English journals are read by others 
daily for her benetit, but it is for a diff mt 
purpose, She wishes to be kept In touch with what- 
ever appeals to the hearts of her subjects. Ifa 
great man of letters or science dies, a message of 
sympathy is sent from the queen. If a disaster 
occurs in a colliery, or a regiment in foreign 
serviee meets with heavy losses, a despatch 
ured. From 
the beginning to the end of the year she Is ever 
ready to say the Kind word at the rigbt time. In 
her case the newspapers are read to excellent 
purpose, 
































expressing her sorrow is quickly pre 
. 
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Two Heads, One Thought. 


HE words often quoted from “ Ingomar the 
Barbarian,” “two souls with but a single 
thought,” were beautifully illustrated) by 

one of Sully’s experiences iu painting portraits. 
‘two of his patrons were Mousieur Brngere and 
his wife, Both were old, and cach wished to sur- 
prise the other with a New Year's gift. 

Monsicur first called on Sully and engaged him 
to paint his portrait. No one but the artist and 
to know of the transaction, as 
monsieur intended to surprise madame, on the 
first day of the year. 

The portrait was begun, and there had been 
several sittings. Then madame visited the artist’s 
studio, Sully, seeing her enter, thought the 
seeret had fared as seerets generally do, and was 
preparing to bring out monsicur’s portrait. But 
madame prevented him from becoming a marplot 
by saying: 




















| 
| 





“Monsieur Sully, you must paint my picture 
very quick; 1 wish to surprise monsieur, my 
busband, very much, He has long wished for 
my portrait, but [have refitsed. Now I wish him 
to find it hung up before his face on New Year's 
morning. So you will paint my portrait, and keep 
it very secret from monsieur.” 

Koth portraits were painted, and both secrets 
kept. On New Year's eve, after the Brugere family 
had retired, Sully contrived to place the two 
portraits in their parlor, Doubtless both mon- 
sieur aud madame knew why the bouse was 
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mvaded at that late hour, but each thought, “Ah, 
there’s my surprise!” 

In a day or two monsieur called on the portrait- 
painter. “Aha, Monsieur Sully!” he exclaimed. 
“Now we have all played a trick! I trick my 
wife; my wife trick me; you trick both. Very 
early on New Year’s morning madame get up 
and go into the parlor. I listen, and I hear her 
exclaim very loud, and laugh very much. So I go 
to her to enjoy the joke. 

“*Aha, my dear!’ I say. ‘Is it like?’ 

“*You shall look if it is like,’ said she; and 
there, by the side of mine, I found her picture. 

“‘Aha, Sully has told you my plot and you 
counterplot me!’ But I found it was the same 
thought in two heads.” 

“And the mutual desire to produce an agreeable 
surprise,” said the artist. 


to 


A REBUS ON A TOMB. 


An old newspaper of Holland prints a Latin 
epitaph which is an ingenious rebus. Apparently 
tt would look upon a tombstone something like 
this: 











O QVID TVA TE 
BE BIS BIA ABIT} 





RA RA RA =| 
ES ETOSIN’ | 
RAM RAM RAM { 


The explanation is that the four upper syllables 
are over, that is, in Latin, super, those in the next 
line. Next is the syllable “ra” three times given 
—and it is not a college cheer but ter, that is, 
thrice, ra. The fourth line is plain Latin. The 
fifth is ter, or three times, ram. The sixth is the 
letter I repeated—I twice, or bis. Then the whole 
inscription becomes: 


O SVPERBE QVID SVPERBIS 
TVA SVPERBIA TE SVPERABIT 
TERRA 
ET 
TERRAM 
IBIS 


And the translation is; “O proud man, why art 
thou proud? Thy pride shall overcome thee. 
Dust thou art, and to dust thou shalt return.” 

It will be noticed that the first and second lines 
are made on the same plan as the familiar riddle: 
woop 
JOHN 
MASS. 
which being interpreted is John Underwood, 

Andover, Mass. 
os 
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DISCOVERING THE “GHOST.” 


“When houses are haunted the usual cure for 
the annoyance is to have them partly rebuilt and 
rechristened,” writes Mr. Fletcher Moss, in his 
“Folk-Lore, Customs and Tales.” Another method 
is that used by Mr. Moss when he became the 
owner of the old parsonage of Didsbury, which 
had a bad reputation for being haunted. 

When Mr. Moss first went to the house the 
noises in the night were extraordinary ; bells were 
Tung when every one was asleep, there were 
sounds as if a body had fallen, squeals and 
screams were heard, followed by a rush as though 
cavalry were galloping. Mr. Moss investigated 
and discovered a communication between the 
stables and the roof of the parsonage. The rats 
nightly invaded the house, jumped down on the 
ceiling, used the bell wires as parallel bars, rang 
the bells, squealed, moaned, and if alarmed rushed 
away like frightened sheep. 

One night Mr. Moss was roused by his mother. 
There was something in her bedroom that every 
few moments gave a piercing scream. He sat 
down by her bedside and waited. It was a dark 
night, wild and windy. He dozed off and was 
suddenly awakened by a horrible shriek, which 
died away in jerks. A thorough search revealed 
nothing, and he again waited, but wide-awake. 

Again the scream came, piercing, blood-curdling. 
Thinking it came from the window, and might be 
the howl of a maniac outside, he got behind the 
eurtain, and waited. A wild scream close to his 
ear almost stopped the beating of his heart. 
Pulling himself together, he found the “ghost.” 

There was a fractured pane of glass, the cracked 
piece being of the shape of an isosceles triangle, 
with the equal sides about nine inches long and 
the base one inch. A strong gush of wind blew 
open this glass triangle whose apex held on to the 
pane, and from the three-sided opening came the 
seream. A bit of paper in the crack laid that 
ghost. 


—~+o>—__ 


SCOTT’S SYMPATHY. 


With Shakespeare’s and Napoleon Bonaparte’s, 
Scott's head is perhaps the best known in the 
world, not only for its interesting appearance, but 
for the quality of its contents. 


first a little slow in its working, and Scott was so 
far from being a brilliant pupil at school that he 
was considered as almost a dunce. 

This gave rise to the following anecdote, which 
if not new to all may be a reminder that genius 
js not always precocious, neither, it is not 
Recessary to add, is stupidity always crowned. 





But like many | 
other powerful pieces of mechanism it was at, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


After Sir Walter had become famous, says the 
San Francisco Argonaut, he visited his old school. 
The teacher, as might be expected, put the 
scholars through their paces. Finally Scott asked: 

“Excellent—but which is the dunce? You have 
one, surely. Show him to me.” 

‘The teacher called up a poor fellow, who looked 
the picture of woe as he bashfully came toward 
the distinguished visitor. 

“Are you the dunce?” asked Scott. 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy. 

“Well, my good fellow,” said Scott, with a genial 
smile, “here is a crown for you for keeping my 
place warm.” 
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Fair Daughters 


love flowers, and look tous each year to sup- 
Ply their garden wants. Our 1899 Catalogue 


Everything "8 Te Garden 


is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And asall are drawn 
from nature, we show, asin alooking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 
To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 
Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, Rew Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & fi. 


35 & 87 CORTLANDT ST, NEW ¥ 


For Descriptive Painphi et apply to 


M. CHAMB! Secretary, 
Cambridgs 





Ladies’ Mahogany Desk 
$9.75 Geri acct tom 


the factory, freight prepaid, 
sent “On Approvaly” to bé 
returned af our expense 

not positively the best ladies’ 
desk ever sold at so low a 


uty birthday or 


WINNIE DAVIS. 


The affection given by the Southern States to 
Miss Winnie Davis was something very beautiful. 
A writer in the Washington Post describes the 
enthusiasm with which she was received, when 
she attended the Confederate reunion at Atlanta, 
the largest and most complete gathering of the 
sort ever held in the South. 


“Winnie Davis is coming today,” was the 
word circulated among the crowd, and the faces 
of old soldiers grew bright, while’ women loudly 
ex) ressed their joy in seeing Ber onee more, 

“Miss Winnie is coming to-day 

“So they say. Well, can Make hands with 
her once more before Lam gone.” 

“Who's coming? Winnie Davis? God bless 
her! She doesn’t ever forget us.” 

“She's the sweetest woman on God’s earth.” 

“Let me see Miss Davis just once more before 
I die,” said many, and many an old soldier, ‘and | 
I shail die happy.” 

“Three cheers for bates AE 

She reached the ie tform where the leaders of 
the men were gathered, Gordon, Hooker, Lee, 
Cabell and the rest. As she stepped to the ‘front, 
the music grew louder, more triumphal cheers 
rent the air, and old General Gordon turned, and 
gave her the kiss of welcome. 

“Our daughter,” he said, quietly. 

In another moment, the! little white-clad figure 
stood under the big wooden framework of the 














pretty. birds 
eye maple. Trimmings are all ‘sold brass (not 
Plated), ineludix crest. This desk 1s polished 
ike « plano, and from a dealer will cost Bis to B20. 


Ask for Catalogue, 
ight to, 211 points east of the 
We Prepay Freight (ii0).30yt and north of 


South Carolina. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 
AAW Direct from the Factor 


Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks 



























lliery; her eyes were shining with tears, and 
fer face was wonderfully bright and Cheers WE wish to close out our Winter Suitings and Cloak- A GOOD RESOLUTION 
broke uk: aa path as opened, and she paneed. ine during the net few weeks in order to make ————SS=—— 
e platfor rou, & IAZe Of | room for Spring goods, We have therefore made decided 
outstietehed hands, bony znd wrinkled hands, | reductions on aliost’ every suit and cloale in our line, Fee corre oe 
many of them maimed or distorted. She took | You have now an opportunity of securing a fashionable : "9 = 


when writing, tO use 


STERBROOK’S 
PENS STATIONERS 


SUPPLY THEM. 


them, one by one, in her strong, young grasp. 
“How do you do, sir? How do you do?” she 
cried, with Such force of welcome in her tones 
that some old soldiers bent down and sobbed. 
“Tam glad to see you, sir.” 
And so she passed on, bearing kindliness and 
good cheer. 


garment at a reduction of one-third from former prices. 


Style No. 709, Church or 
visiting costume consisting 
of a_waist and skirt. 
The waist is made 
yoke of fine 
nd both waist 
and’ skirt are richly 
trimmed with satin 






















: | | bands, ‘The suit is nao 2 
WHERE FRANKLIN FAILED. | | lined” throughout, Loading Nos, 048-130-239-313-477-556 
A recent critic, writing of some one’s “new / ee or wana tine The 
, for a gown of this 
version of the book of Job,” says that we have \ “ kind. Our regular ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. 
Matthew Arnold’s authority for the great difficulty | \ ‘fe has been} | works, Camden, N. J. 26 John S8t., N. ¥. 
of improving on that masterpiece of literature. : iv eg | 


Special Price 
for this Sale 


Mr, Arnold reminded the world that no less 
sensible a person than Benjamin Franklin once 
attempted a revision of Job, The old version, 
Franklin said, had become obsolete, and (here- 


fore less agrécable. | “I give,” he sald, ‘a few $ 1 2 0 0 
verses, which may serve as a sam le of ie ne 
of version I would recommend.” P e NO HEAVY LIFTING. 






Weighs only 7 Ih: 
teakettlesize, 
anteed capacity 22%, 
more water per 
hour than from 
other cumbersome 
























we all remember a famous verse in the accepted 
version: 

“Then Satan answered the Lord, and said, Doth 
Job fear God for nought?” 

Franklin made this read, in his “more agreeable 


We are also closing out 
the sample garments which 
we have had on exhibition 
in our salesroom : 






















ca 
version: Suits $5.00 to $10.00; = f a Awaraen an GShd 
“Does your majesty imagine that Job’s good have been $10.00 to $20.00. SF r alatOmaha 
conduct is the effect of mere personal attachment Jackets and Capes, ae cis KE ie alare: 
- 709. .00 to $6. s od bi > Ra 
As an observation on this, Mr. Arnold added: BEA RO. 10) have been $8.00 to $12.00, ws edu ch pot ae 
“T well remember how, when I first read the ”’ by Gov- 
I drew adeep breath of relief and said to myscif, | _We tell you about hnndreds of other reduced price gar~ ut bavesste 
‘After all, there is a stretch of humanity pyselt, ments in our Winter cats alogue and bare ain list, Le if F fend postal for illus 
29 will be sent free, together with a full line of samples, to trated booklet, C. 
Franklin’s vietorious good sense. any lady who wishes it, Be sure to say whether you i 4 “f TheA.R.BaileyMig. Go, 


64 Maiden Lane, N.Y, 





wish the samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will then 


' be able to send you exactly what you desire. Any gare 
ment in this sale that is not entirely satisfactory, and not 
worth double the amount asked for it, may be’ returned 


TAGGED IN THE WRONG PLACE. 


Something more than good intentions goes to 
the successful handling of a bicycle. Ata party 
near Liverpool, England, to which many guests 
rode on their wheels, the hostess made elaborate 
arrangements for the care of the machines, and a 
system of ticketing, similar to that in use at hotel | 
cloak-rooms, was adopted, each cyclist being 
provided with a check ticket. 

The housekeeper was intrusted with the care 
of the bicycles and the issue of the tickets, and as 
ey ae rived the machines were carefully stored 


and labelled, so that there would be no difficulty 
when they were required again. 


and your money will be cheerfully refunded, 


Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain 
List ; don't delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
__119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. _ 


IRA One Cup of 
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NO MORE DARNING. 


Make Old 
Stockings 
New. 









LSTON 


Six Cups Boiling Water. 
































“ The Stockinette Stiteh” (BOOK- 
But the housekeeper was not a cyclist, and did LET FREE) describes sible 
not understand the mysteries of the pheumatic t | FIVE MINUTES Incthod of attaching. 4 w feet to 
tire. She pinned the tickets on the front tires of Se ae ea 1 hosiery, 
the machines where they could be best seen, in a Single Boiler. Sone lets aie Wt = akes 
taking good care that thé pins were stuck wel 8! . 3 wlety Good aa ner 
into the tires—and the cyclists, one and all, walked 


home. 


Racine Feet 


DESERVED REBUKE. Made to attach to lee 
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s of your old stockings, 








¥ | sent pre- 4, ey make your stockings 
A story is told of the way in which a Massachu- | paid for Cn last twice as long. Sizes 
| 5 to 11, cotton, fast black or unbleached white. 





setts clergyman, long ago dead, once reproved a 
young mau in words both apt and stinging. 


The young man, with a heartlessness which | 
nothing could excuse, whispered to a friend a_ 
comment upon a poor cripple who was near him 

| 


ina crowd. | 
case in the Bible,” he whispered, 


Six Pairs for 60 cents, Agents Wanted. 
H. S. Blake & Co., DEPT. 0, RACINE, Wis. 
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none ts softly. n the twenty-sixth chapter o} boaL oth ‘AND Woop Cook STOv a rtrel ae C01 
Proverbs, it says, ‘The legs of the lame are not toexamination. Exaunue it'at your freight 













equal.’ ” 





he clergyman heard, and bending. the gaze of | 
a pair of piercing black eyes upon the whisperer, | N 
he said clearl; 





a “You would do well to remember ae 
the last clause of that same verse, young man; it | 


reads, ‘So is a parable in the mouth of fools.’ ” 





eversaw or heard 
of, pay the 
freight agent 
our SEnTALs 





NOT SO EASY TO CHEAT HIM. Ail ailiay cateate re: a 
duireaionbie belles. Ii or 812.0040 
The Indian is improvident, but he 1s keen} “U"**¢0"ulevellen | fret 
enough ata bargain. An anecdote told of Joseph | Comes 34 $8: ; | ‘This stove 
| Rolette, a famous trader of Prairie du Chien, well | j sealer NG DS WRITE FOU OU tig FREE 
illustrates the point. The story is told in “Leading hh intron || 18x11, top is 42 VE CA’ 
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iron, extra large flues, heavy covers, 
nd grates, Taree oven. 


Events in Wisconsin History.” 
A lady who visited Prairie du Chien in the early 
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itis made from wheat rich In gluten. Tndorsed by 
days of the territory remarked to Mr. Rolette: Pee nea en ta elute ldo ny genuine Standish 

“O Mr. Rolette, I would not be engaged in the Most Healthful breakfast food in the ornamented base. Best 
Indian trade; it seems to me a system of cheating lsh your dealer for it. If he does not urnish FREE an extra wood 
the poor savages.” keep tt, send us his name and LND- 





stove and guarantee safe 
our localdealer would 
lhe freight In ouly 

ve you at . 
BUCK N Cor cine )s Uhieage: 


IOG 3 le 


“Let me tell you, madame,” replied he, with 
reat haiveté, “it is not so easy to. cheat. the 
ndians as you imagine. I have tried it these 
twenty years, and have never succeeded.” 


for sample ; 


2 Cents Suns: Breakfast. 


PURINA MILLS. 801 Gratiot St., St. Louis. 
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Ina dim corner of the shop. 
With none but inice to mark, 

The weary old toy-zither hung, 
Forgotten by the dark. 


The cobweb hid its outworn 


ease, 
Dimimed with the anxious years: 
‘The atrings that little hands had pricked 

To laughter more than tears. 


(And didst thou hope, a music toy. 
For slumber? Nay, awake! 

The heart of music has no rest 
Until its cords must break.) 


Without, among the violins 
That master-hands had wrought, 
It heard the waster-music voice 
Ite own unuttered thought: 








Like some poor bird of halting song 
Way-worn, with broken wing, 

Watching the lark fly up through heaven, 
Ever to fly--and sing. 


To Httle old toy-instrnments 
Nor reat nor sleep belong: 

Only to feel with helpless 
Eternal stress of song. 








trings 


And even there, aduze with dust, 
Too old and worn to sing, 

‘The meseage of the viols set 
Ite volce a-quivering. 

Thou weary little zither, 
Long days and years shall come 


Before thy heart of song may break,— 
Thy weary strings be duinb. 


JOSEPHINE PEABODY. 


—_-~+0+-——_- 


The Lost Season. 
(IN FLORIDA.) 








The January sky is blue— 
Oh, deeply blue aa rkies of May!— 
And eweet the br e that nurs through 





‘The stately palins’ long fronds to-day. 
ey whisper, whisper as they sway, 
But ina tongue I do not know: 
In thought I wander far away 
Through northern lanes knee-deep in snow. 


Across the frozen fields afar 

My eager spirit runs in glee: 
The mill-pond where the skaters are 

Ia dearer than this lake to me, 

‘Where gray moss garlands every tree, 
And from my idle boat below,, 

Strange water-plants and palms I see 
Instead of pines—dark pines and snow. 


O Winter! Must I never more 
Salute you, comrade kind though keen 7 
I weary of this sunny shore 
Where Winter Is a flower-crowned queen! 
I weary of the endless green: 
I long for Boreas’ frolic blow— 
The frozen roads, the fields between, 
And hillsides mantled white with snow. 


Not till the silver pluines of May 
Heap all the orchards white anew— 
Till daisies make the ineadows gay, 
And orioles flute the Young, leaves through, 
Shall I have leave to bi teu 
To this fair land of suminer-glow: 
And I shall look in vain for you, 
My king and playmate crowned with snow! 


FRANCIS BARINE. 


— 





The Christian Sailor. 


E stands out in my mind as 
distinctively the Christian 
ofticer—a naval Havelock 
or Hedley Vicars,” writes 
Chaplain Trumbull, in his 
“War Memories,” of Capt. 
George W. Rodgers, killed 
on the monitor Catskill in 
Charleston Harbor. 

It was Captain Rodgers’s 
custom, of a Sunday evening, 
to lead a social prayer-meeting among the men 
of his command. He would read a lesson from 
the Scriptures, make familiar comments on it, 
lead in prayer and singing, and then call on one 
and another of the sailors who were professing 

Christians to take part in the meeting. 

The discipline of a man-of-war separates 
officers and men by a “great gulf.” The com- 
mander of a war-ship stands before the crew as 
the tsar stands before the Russians; but this 
religious captain stepped over that high barrier, 
and stood among his men as “one that served.” 

A weak man, an inferior sailor, an inconsistent 
professor of Christianity, one who was not a 
master of men, could not have taken this step 
without weakening discipline. Havelock could, 
although he was a strict disciplinarian ; for his 
rough soldiers recognized the fact that their 
general could not only preach but fight. 

Captain Rodgers could lead a prayer-meeting 
without any lessening of the tension of discipline, 
for the most reckless sailor knew that the simple, 
earnest man before him was a skilful seaman, 
and a commander who not only occupied but 
filled the post of danger. 

During many delightful conversations between 
Chaplain Trumbull and Captain Rodgers the 
conviction was pressed upon the chaplain that 
the Christian sailor was ripening for heaven. 
“It was not a presentiment of death; neither 
was there gloom in his manner; but there was 
manifest a growing power of spirit over matter, 
and his face came to glow as with a preternatural | 
light. Again and again I spoke of this to my 
friend the adjutant. 

“On the first Sunday in July, 1863, he came 
hurriedly on shore to say that he had just received 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


enemy’s fort struck the iron pilot-house in which | 


he stood, and shivered a scale and bolt from its | ° 


inner surface, killing him instantly. He was | 
ready for translation.” 


———~o>—__—_. 


Black Soldiers. 


“We took turns in the trenches with the 
Twenty-fourth, one of the colored regiments,” 
said a soldier of the Fifth corps, in relating his 
reminiscences of the Santiago campaign to a 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post. 
“Lying in the trenches was hard and nervous 
work, and it was a happy time for the squad when 
the relief came. Ibave beard our men complain 
when they had to go into the figbt again, but | 
never a colored soldier. 


“The fire was coming hard or i 
guess the colored fellows knew it and thought we 
night need a little support. All at once I was 
startled by two big men serambling in nearly on 
top of us.” They were colored soldiers. 
i “*Wh-what’s the matter?’ the man I was with 
e 


182 
“It's all right, boys, don’t get skeered,’ said 
one of the negroes. *We thowt yo’ might wanta 
niggah or two, an’ we come up ter see.’ 
“Come up?’ ‘Over the hill?’ The 
bullets were skimm over our trenches, you 
know, and sweeping the top of the hill, bebind 
which the reserves were lying. 

“-Coge,’ said one of the blacks; ‘we didn’t come 
up nohow else. There was three of us when we 
stabted.’ 





























where’s the other one?’ T asked. 
rried him back,’ said they, ‘and come 





on ag"in. 

“When we were relieved we bad to cross over 
an exposed space by the side of the blockhouse 
at the top of the hifl, The Spanish bullets went 
over the crest of the hill, and {t was a very 
dangerous place to be in. We had to get into the 
blockhouse from the trenches for our rest. 

“One morning a negro sergeant, who was in 
charge of the relief squad, dodged in witbout 

etting hit. We were waiting to make a run for 
it when we saw him. The Spaniards caught sight 
of bim when he ran in, and the fire was hot. Out 
he jumped and yelled: 

““Now’s your chance, boys! Come on!’ Then 
he got in again. 

“A couple of the boys ran over, and the shooting 
went on. They were firing in volleys, and ever: 
time that the sergeant would hear a volley he’d 
be out. Waving his hand and yelling: 

“+They can’t hit yo’! They can't hit yo’! Now's 
your chance!’ 

“T thought I sbould see him drop every time. 
but they couldn’t hit him. I tell you, he helped 
us. He was like @ baseball coach, trying to 
rattle the other side and getting his own men 
round the bases. We only lost one man there.” 











———_~+e+—____. 


Not Popular, but Trusted. 


Sir Horatio Herbert Kitchener, now Lord 
Kitchener, the victorious English general, is 
forty-eight years old, stands several inches over 
six feet, is straight as a lance, and has a face 
that neither stirs dislike nor appeals for affec- 
tion. He has no body but one to carry bis mind, 
no face bift one to keep his brain behind. He 
sees the right thing to do and he does it. He is 
a machine, but a machine animated by a brain. 
He is never ina hurry. Men may go down with 
sickness; but the army must wait the turn of the 
machine's wheels. A writer in the London Mail 
says: 

The man, Herbert Kitchener, owned the affec- 
tion of private friends in England and of old 
comrades of fifteen years’ standing; for the rest 
of the world there is no man Herbert Kitchener, 
but only the sirdar, neither asking affection nor 
giving it. 

His officers and men are wheels in the machine ; 
he feeds them enough to make them efficient, and 
works them as mercilessly as he works himself. 
He will have no married officers in his army; 
marriage interferes with work. Any officer who 
breaks down with the climate goes on sick leave 
once; next time he goes and the Egyptian army 
bears him on its suceneth no more. 

And if you suppose, therefore, that the sirdar Is 
unpopular, he Is not. No general ts unpopular 
who always beats the enemy. When the columns 
move out of camp in the evening to march all 
night through the dark, they kuow not whither, 
and fight at dawn with an enemy they have never 
seen, every man goes forth with a tranquil mind. 

He may nally come back, aud he may not; 
but about the general result there is not a doubt. 
You bet your boots the sirdar knows; he wouldn’t 
fight if he weren't foln to win. Other generals 
have begn better loved; none was ever better 
trusted. 























———<~ee—_—_ 


Careless Servant. 


Louis Becke, the author of “ Wild Life in 
Soutbern Seas,’ had infinite trouble, during a 
course of Polynesian housekeeping, in_ hiring 
servants. So beset was he with natives, that it 
sometimes seemed to him as if he had hired half 
the village; and when it came to engaging a 
nurse-inaid for his little daughter, he was simply 
overrun by invading women. Finally, he chose 
the big-eyed, red-lipped E’en, who seemed very 
faithful. He says: 


One day E’en asked me if she might take my 
little girl for a walk to a near village. 

“There be people of mine own blood there, 
master,” said she. “They hunger to see this little 
child of thine. And I s 1 rful that she 
eateth none of those th ch thou hast 
warned me—pork, or quaré ‘aw fish.” 

T saw her lead my little one away, on the long, 
th, and then went to the house o' 

" for a smoke and a chat. From 
veranda we commanded the reef, beset by 
an billows, where numbers of women were 
hing with rods, Great shes of ro: ng foam 
came charging up; and when a roller was too big 
to withstand, the women would run landward a 
hundred teet or so, and let it sweep by them, 
waist-high. 

At one spot.a dozen young givls stood up to 
their waists in the troubled surf, catehing a 
species of small rock cod that eame in with the 
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orders to coal up at once for a new move against 
Charleston. As he bade us good-by, I felt that | 
I should never see George Rodgers again on 
earth. 

“In a few weeks the army and navy were 
cooperating against the defences of Charleston. 
Adjutant Camp and Chaplain Trumbull were 
prisoners of war, and George Rodgers was thun- 
dering against Wazmer, Sumter and Mouttrie. | 


While on this service, a huge shot from the) A group of girls saw us coming, and eried out to Lealled. A few weeks ago b 





Tining tide, ow and then a leaping wall of back 
wash trom the shore would make them spring for 
safety on the coral Knobs studding the ledge; but 
if one should lose her footing, sue must be carried 
out over the edge of the reef, 

“Look at that girl on the very edge,” said my 
friend, “the one with the big binidle on her back. 
neil be Knocked over by the next sea, toa dead 
ainty. Why, it's a child she's ying! Man, 
S your youngste 



























n. She turned, sprang over the reef to the 
hore, and ran. 

My ebild, I saw, was strapped upon her back 
by two cross-belts of green bark. The little thing 
Was drenched through and through, and ber sun- 
bonnet hung flat and limp upon her head. 

We stayed only to break off a couple of stout 
switches and started in pursuit; and as soon as 
the child was removed from ber back, E’en 
re ved such a beating as she will remember to 
her dying tly. This sounds brutal, but it is the 
approved Polynesian way of stimulating the con- 
science and memory. 

Later in the day I heard a murmur of voices 
from the cook-house, and I peeped in through the 
window, to see the erring E’en stretched face 
downward on the floor, supporting ber chin upon 
her hands, a cigarette in her mouth, and the 
villain of a cook lubricating her glossy brown 
back with a freshly opened tin of my imported 
butters into which ‘he now and then thrust his 

ngers. 

My extreme annoyance seemed to astonish him ; 
again and again he protested that he had used 
yy little butter, and that there was a great deal 
eft. 














—_~0e—____. 


January — California. 


When garden plats are pinched and brown, 
Because the sun itself is cold: 

When streams are sullen, freighted down 
With sodden drift and the red mola; 

When pluin-trees, strippe jeaty 













Toward the salt mist le: anches sere; 
Then hey my heart, and he y heart, 
he turning of the year. 


When crows fly low, and dusks are gray, 
And inists lie fleecy on the hills; 
alks are white at break of day, 

he hedge a robin trills; 
nudy feel the rising play 
{ g's intoxicating brew, 
hey my heart, and ho, my heart, 

he year begins anew. 


WARREN CHENEY. 







Of 
Then 


——__+e___. 


Dublin Drollery. 


Stories of Irish wit and humor are mostly of 
doubtful fresbness, but the following examples 
from Dublin tongues may be accounted as good 
as new: 


A military officer, who passed through the Afridi 
campaign, was recently on a visit the Irish 
metropolis, says the Spectator. He engaged a 
car to drive him from the Richmond barracks to 
the Kildare Street Club, and on arriving at his 
destination presented the driver with a shilling. 

Pat fixed his eye attentively on the coin, and 
ejaculated viciously, “Wisha, bad luck to the 
Afradays!” 

“Why?” asked the officer. 

“Because, thin, they've killed all the gintlemen 
that fought agin ’em.” 

The officer was so tickled by the remark that 
he promptly doubled the fare. 

hey can very sarcastic at times, these 
Dublin car men. An Enplish traveller found 
fault with the unevenness of the roads over which 
he was being driven. 

“Arrah, sure, if they wor anny betther y'’d 
import thim to England,” was the ready response. 

‘hey can be audacious, too. Some years ago 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin happened to be a very 
superior and Adgety person, who was enormously 
impressed by the dignity of the office to which he 
had been elected fora year. One day his carriage 
was stopped by an ancient “four-wheeler,” which 
impudently turned round in Dawson Street, under 
the very shadow of the Mansion House, and thus 
checked the civic dignitary’s horses in their flery 











career, 

An altercation took place between the footman 
and the driver of the cab, and the lord mayor, 
putting his head out of the window, cried: 

“Mah ny, take his number and have him 
summoned.” 

The driver promptly retorted, ‘“Arrah, go in out 
o” tha f° ould twilve-months’ aristocrat,” and 
drove off. 
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Funny? 


Under the title of “His Funny Stories” Harper's 
Bazar makes fun of the too critical person who 
is always on the watch for small errors of speech. 
Not content with being grammatical himself, he 
must teach every one else to be so. 


“I want to tell you something funny that 
happened to me this morning,” said Spatts, 
cheerfully. 
“Allright,” said Hunker. “Go on.” 
et started down the street after my laundry, 
and —” 

“You mean you went down after your washing, 
IT suppose,” Hunker interrupted. “IT imagine you 
do not really own a laundry.” 

“Of course that’s what [mean,” said Spatts, a 
trifle less cheerily. “Well, I had went — 

Hunker interrupted him again, “Pe 
mean you ‘had gone.’ ” 

“Certainly. bad gone but a little ways when 

















haps you 






“I presume you mean a little way, not a little 
ways,” said Hunker, 

“T presume so,” said §) 
ness had all gone out of his manner. “As I was 
going to say, I had gone but a little way when it 
happened. It tickled me so I thought Pd just 
have to lay down and dic.” 

“Lie down and die, not lay down, is the correct 
form of the verb.” 

“Oh yes, know; but those kind of errors seem 
to come natu 
“Not those 





ts, but the cheerful- 














nd of errors, my dear boy. Say 
kind of errors. But go’ on with your funny 
I'm Bene interested.” 

“Are you? Well, I've lost my interest in it. 1 
don’t believe there was anything funny, after all. 
Good day.” 

“Now, I wonder if I offended bim?? Hunker 
thought, as Spatts strode off. 
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A Washington Correspondent’s 
Dog. 


Bob, a foy-terrier who belonss to the chief of 
one of the Washington newspaper bureaus, is 
generally known along Newspaper Row as “the 
dog reporter.” The correspondent of the Detroit 
News-Tribune tells why. 


There are some sanctums that the ordinary 
reporter does not dare to enter, unless especially 
invited; not so with Bob, His nervy supreme, 
He starts out eaeh morning with at regularity: 
to make the rounds of the treasury department, 
White House, and war, state and navy building, 
usually accompanying one of the reporters of the 
bureai.” If they are behind time he goes on lis 
own hook, 

Ile is known in practie: 
and when he comes 


















ally all the departments, 
jone officials discreetly 



















We tore down the rocky path, plinged into the 
water, and ran along the recf, plinging into holes | 
how and then, and elambering out, half drowned. | 


docuner 
ise Bob will never le: 
aungible proof that he 


conceal all letters or oth 
have news in them, be 
an office without: some 









As 


JANUARY 5, 1809, 


Secretary Gage calmly walking out of bis office 
with a bundle of letters presented by a Western 
congressman in bebalf of a constituent who 
wanted a position. Bob was greatly aggrieved 
when the messenger forcibly relieved him of his 
“scoop.” 






















Bob also frequently pays his respects to the 
President. Unlike most callers, Bob always sees 
the chief magistrate when the spirit moves bim 













so to do, and incidentall demonstrations 
of delight over a Dewey victol some otber 
little achievement, he paws the ci! all out of 








the presidential 
Bob, it is said, was the ont 






ider present 
: ee Commis- 
sion, Reporters, correspondents and_journalists 
by the score were about the White House that 
day. Bob also was there, and in spite of the 
rds he got into the cabinet room, and there 
ned while the President discussed the 
weighty matters of state with his commissioners. 
Bob made friends with the commissioners at 
once, and It was ouly by diplomacy that he was 
separated from them, 

Rut for the persistency of a reporter, he might 
have been added to the commission's permanent 
staff, as nator Frye took such a faney to the 
dog that he expressed a desire to take him to 
is aS A nascot. 
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He Should Have Asked. 


Names of persons will sometimes escape the 
meinory ju & most vexatious fashion. One does 
not like to admit the fault of recollection, and ask 
a friend pointblank for his name, and efforts to 
ascertain it in a roundabout way do not always 
meet with suecess. An Englishinan who had 
tried vainly to recollect a friend’s name said to 
him, “There fs a little dispute as to how you spell 
your name.” “Oh, with two p’s,” was the reply, 
which left the questioner as wise as before. 

Mr. Yates, a London gentleman, as the story is 
related in Richard H. Barnum’s “Reminiseences,”” 
met a friend In the street and invited bim to 
dinner, but was unable to recall his name, 
Reaching home, be told his wife what be had 
done, and described the gentleman. They bad 
often visited at his home in Bristol. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Ya A member bim 
very well, but what is bi in 

either husband nor wife ¢ 



















i. 
vuld recall it. The 
day of the dinner came, and the servant was 
instructed to ask the name of every gentleman 
who came to the dinner, and to announce it 





distinetly as he entered the room. As luck would 
have it, this gentleman came late, was let in by 
another servant, and hence entered unannounced, 
Several Indirect attempts were made to get the 
name, but without avail. Good-bys were final 

exchanged, and Yates was congratulating himself 
that all had passed off well, when the nameless 


one said hast! y 

“Oh, by the by, my dear Yates, I forgot to tell 

ou that I bought a French clock to-day at 
Hawley’s, but as it needs a week’s re; lating, I 
took the liberty of giving your name and orderin 
it sent here, and said that you would forward | 
It is paid for,” saying which, he entered the hall | 
and was descending the stairs, 

Yates recovered breath and hurried after him. 

“Stop!” he said. “To make sure, you had 
better write the address yourself.” 

“No, no, I can’t stop,” returned the guest. ‘I 
shall be too late. The old house, near the catbe- 
dral—you know it. Good-by,” and he was gone. 

How the affair terminated Is left to the imagina- 
tion of the reader, 























A Thirty-Eight-Mule Team. 


Without a capable man in control, it would 
hardly be possible to use the big reaper that, 
according to the San Francisco Chronicle, was 
employed last summer ona ranch near Corning, 
California. . 


Thirty-eight mules furnished the power for 
handling nearly a million pounds of wheat. The 
was eut m the stalks, the chaff threshed 
and the residue placed in sacks, which were 
sewed and piled ready for the mill—all by the 
huge ma we, which “acts with almost human 
intelligence. 

AS 
his fame as an “animal-trainer” went far and 
He controlled the two leaders with the 
in bis hands, and tanght the others to move 

isted him in 































the direction 
On one oec 





me near 
. They were 
descending the side of a vi steep hill, when a 
mule in the centre of the string became prove 
by the bee, which lit on his ear, and left its sting 
therein, 

The sufferer reared and kicked bis follower, 
who retaliated on his tail mi and so the Kick 
was passed along until it became the turn of the 
last five to assert their strength. This they all 
did together, to the discomfiture of Johnson, 
whose reins became. entangled, so that the mules 
and machine began to roll down the slope. 

Through the driver's presence of mind, no 
damage was done. He leaped off and ran to the 
heads of the leaders, whom he subdued in a 
minute, 
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Without Doubt. 


A bright girl in one of the New York public 
schools applied to her teacher for leave to be 
absent half a day, on the plea that ber mother 
had received a telegram which stated that com- 
pany was on the way. 

“It’s my father’s half-sister and her three boys,” 
tid the pupil, anxiously, “and mother doesn't see 
ow she can do without me, those boys always 








act so. 
The teacher referred her to the printed list of 
reasons which justify absence, and asked if her 
case came under any of them, 
“T think it might come under this head, Miss 
Potter,” said the girl, pointing she spoke to 
the words, “Domestic aflliction, 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
2 Pea, the k 






letter P. 
2. Kiss, met— 









» An, nigh, hill, at nniile 
rose, daphne, fuchsia, daisy, ast 
m, Verbena, dianthus, tulip, salvia, anemone, 
oleander, syringa, Inarigold, mistletoe, mignon- 


net. 
. Lily, 









‘dler. and then ¢ 


e was discovered by | bushels. 


ette, hehotrope, violet, tuberose, sunflower, bya- 
cinth, gladiolus, madeira vine, 

4.1. Ninety-nine and nine-ninths, 2. The buyer 
gives his dollar and his two-cent 7 to the 
peddler, and his three-cent piece to the neighbor. 
Then the peddier gives his halt-dollar to the buyer: 
and his quarter to the neighbor, Then the neighbor 
ives his two dimes and his penny to the buyer 
and his nickel and his two-eent piece to the ped- 

ach mun has his just due. 3 By 
the proposed plan the landlord would lose sixteen 
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ConGREss, before adjourning for the holiday 
recess, December 21, made more than usual 
piverens with the appropriation bills. The 

Touse of Representatives passed four of the 
thirteen general appropriation bills: Pensions, 
Agricultural, District of Columbia and Indian. 
The pension bill carried an appropriation of one 
hundred and forty-five million dollars. The 
Indian bill was noteworthy for the omission of 
all items for contract schools on the reservations. 
Both houses passed an urgent deficiency bill, 
appropriating money for the maintenance of the 
anny and navy for the frst half of 1899, 


THE VIs!t of President McKinley to Atlanta, 
to join in the exercises at the ‘‘peace jubilee,” 
was the occasion of a demonstration which 
suguests how far the old sectional differences 
have been effaced. The President was warmly 
greeted, and he made an earnest address before 
the two houses of the Georgia legislature. When 
he declared that every soldier’s grave made during 
the Civil War was a tribute to American valor, 
and that the time had come when the men of the 
North should share with those of the South 
the care of the yraves of the Confederate dead, 
his words were greeted with continuous cheering ; 
and the next day the legislature adopted unani- 
mously resolutions approving his speech. 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. JANUARY 5, 1899. 
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NoVEMBER was a record-breaking month in 
American business and finance. The aggregate 
bank clearings of the country ran far beyond 
any previous figures; the money supply, as 
estimated by the Treasury, was in excess of any 
previous return; and the volume of exports of 
merchandise and the excess of exports over 
imports were both larger than in any previous 
month, The exports amounted to nearly one 
hundred and thirty million dollars, and the 
favorable balance of trade was about seventy- 
eight million dollars. 


A Scene WitnouT PRECEDENT in the 
history of China was witnessed at Peking last 
inonth, when the Empress Regent granted an 
audience to the wives of the foreign ambassadors 
and ministers, on her birthday. After formal 
ceremonies, luncheon was served, and the empress 
talked freely with her visitors, drank tea from 
their cups, and finally embraced them. The 
emperor was present, and the empress his wife. 
This departure from ancient usage is more sur- 
prising, because of the violent opposition of the 
Empress Regent to the political changes proposed 
by the emperor. 


RuRAL FREE DELIVERY.—The post-office 
department was given $150,000 by Congress for 
the enlargement of the rural free delivery service 

during the present fiscal year, 
which is three times as much as 
aE was appropriated the preceding 

a year. The Postmaster-General 

me reports that the department has 


sought to try the service in as 
¢ > ~ many states as possible. Ofticial 

KR inquiries in all the communities 

where the system has been intro- 
p.m. GEN. 6MITH. duced indicate general apprecia- 
tion of the service and a strong desire for its 
pennanence. ‘The first assistant postmaster- 
general recommends that the appropriation for 
the present year be doubled next year, 

A BILL AGAINST “SCALPING.”—The sale 
of railroad tickets by unauthorized brokers at 
Jess than the regular rates is known as “scalp- 
ing.” The railroad companies have been trying 
for years to get a law enacted to forbid this | 
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50 Chicks from 50 Eggs 


Mrs. M. T. Duval, Old Church, Va. 
hatched with Bantam 49, 5 and 

chicks each from 5) eggs, &1 
before saw an incubator. 
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Dyspepsia Tablets in the mouth and, mingling 
with the food, they constitute a perfect digestive, 
absolutely safe for the most sensitive stomach. 
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material. 
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practice, and a bill for that purpose has passed 
the House of Representatives. It imposes! 
penalties on ‘“scalpers,” and on the other hand 
it requires railroad and steamboat companies to , 
redeem unused tickets, A state law similar to| 
this has recently been declared unconstitutional | 
by the New York Court of Appeals on the ground | 
that the selling of unused or partly used tickets 
is as legitimate as the selling of any other com- 
modity. The court therefore ordered the release 
of a broker who had been sent to prison for 
violating the law. 

Recent DrAtTHs.—The Hon. Calvin S. 
Brice, one of the most promi- 
nent of Democratic leaders, 
and (United States senator 
from Ohio from 1891 to 1897, 
Sir William Jenner, a distin- 
guished medical practitioner, | 
for more than | 
thirty years 
physician-in- 








CALVIN. 8. Brace 
Queen Vict liam Black, 
the popular English novelist, 
diet December 10th, at the age 
of 47. The Princess of Thule” 
was perhaps the most widely ' 
read of his hooks, but “Madcap 
Violet,” “White Wings” and wituam oiack. 
fifteen or twenty more stories of his writing 
have entertained many readers. 
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CHINESE 


TELEGRAPHY,—The Chinese, 
owing to the multiplicity of the characters in 
their written language, have solved the problem 
of telegraphy by using numbers for transmission 
over the wire instead of characters. The num- 
bers have to be reinterpreted into characters 
when received. To facilitate the operation, types 
areused. On one end of each type is a character, 
on the other end is a number. By reversing and 
bmprinting the types upon a sheet of paper the 
change is readily effected, with a high degree of 
accuracy. tec . 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND METEOR- 
OLOGyY.—Wireless telegraphy depends on the 
registration of an electric discharge 
which may be produced at several 
miles’ distance. The registering or 
recording apparatus has now been 
applied to the service of the weather 
observer. <A ffash of 
lightning is an electric 
discharge and the wireless 
telegraphy receiving in- 
strument is found capable 
of recording the discharge 
automatically. It is one 
of the most interesting of recent applications of 
electricity. 








Tue Frying Stars.— The recently pub- 
lished report of the astronomical observatory at 
the Cape of Good Hope contains an account of 
the discovery of a little star of only the eighth 


magnitude, and consequently far too faint to be | — 


seen with the naked eye, which is nevertheless 
the swiftest traveller that has as yet been found 
among the stellar husts. Its motion in a year 
amounts to about nine seconds of are. In 200 
years it would move an apparent distance about 
equal to the diameter of the moon. But its real 
velocity is probably so great that it travels hun- 
dreds of millions of miles every year. 

AMMONIA AS A Fine-EXTINGUISHER. — 
Several instances have been lately recorded of 
the use of aqua ammonia as a fire-extinguisher. 
It has proved wonderfully efficacious, owing to 
the great volume of gas which it evolves. The 
odor of the same gas, by making approach to the 
source of conflagration difficult, militates against 
any general application of it. 

Exectric Motor Wagons.—The <Auto- 
mobile Club and some electric associations in 
France are occupied in 
endeavoring to establish 
electric charging stations 
for electric vehicles. 
The idea is to arrange 
with electric light and 
power stations to do the 
work, so as to make 
the use of electrically 
propelled carriages possible all over France. 





UNITING BROKEN Finannrs in INCAN- 
DESCENT LAMps.—It is stated that this 
apparently impossible feat can sometimes be 
executed by shaking the lamp with broken fila- 
ment while connected to an active circuit. Sooner 
or later the ends of the filament strike together, 
a bright spark is formed as they meet, and with 
this and the momentary current enouzh heat is 
produced to weld them together, and the lamp 
burns away as if it had never been injured. 

Tne Most STRIKING FEATURE of a total 
eclipse of the sun is the corona, a halo of light 
which is seen just as the sun’s disk is completely 
obscured by the moon. The spectrum of this 
light was shown in 1869 to contain as its most 
prominent feature a green line, which had not 
been found in the spectrum of any known 
element, and which was therefore assigned to an 
unknown element, ‘“coronium.” Helium, ob- 
served in the sun the year before, was found 
on the earth in 1895, and now this other solar 
element has just been discovered in one of the 


gases which stream forth from the* ground in| 


certain parte cf Itaiy. Professor Nasini of the 
University of Padua has for some time been 
engaged in the study of these vases in search of 
argon or helium. In the spectrum of the gas 
from the Solfatara di Pozzuoli, he found not only 
the argon lines, but also the characteristic line 
of coronium. What makes this discovery of 
especial interest is the fact that coronium is 
probably by far the lightest of the elements, for 
it occurs in the corona, at least five hundred 
thousand miles distant from the sun’s surface. 
Wt Boom Is FoR.—The white powdery 
eating seen on some fruits and the leaves of 
many plants is known to botanists as bloom. It 
tsof a waxy nature. and according to experiments 
Teventiy made at Oberlin College, its chief pur- 
pose is to prevent water from passing too readily 
out of the leaves. When the bloom was removed 
the transpiration of water was greatly increased, 
the loss in some cases being, in a given time, two 
ind a half times as much as before the removal. 
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Ist class, through the best of Eu- 
rope,under the most careful man- 
agement. l0 yrs. experience,with 
no delays gr sickness on any tour. 


THE 
SUMMER : 
AB Address Wm, Shepherd, 


OAD. 384 Boylston ‘Strest! Boston. 


Dirt breeds |= 


diseaseZ . Use 


Carine 


SICK SCHOOL ~—SIGK SCHOOL CHILDREN. DREN. 
A TEACHER SPEAKS OF THE CAUSE. 


T have charge of the second grade in the public 
schools here, and trace nearly every case of 
headache among these children to improper feed- 
ing. When a sick child is asked what was had for 
breakfast, the reply almost universally includes a 
cup of coffee. 

An illustration is that of my sister’s oldest boy, 
Will Wilson of Lennox, lowa. For a long time he 
had no appetite for breakfast, but insisted on 
coffee, which they would give him, weakened 
some with cream, but no matter how little coffee 
he had, it brought on his bad spells. Since they 
have been using Postum Food Coffee in their 
family the boy is well and can have all of the 
Postum Coffee he wants for breakfast. 

I was ordered by my physician to quit the use 
of coffee some time ago, for my sick spells were 
directly traceable to it, but I could not quit its use 
until [ found Postum. Then the change did not 
disturb me in the slightest. The old troubles have 
disappeared. - 

I have a long list of friends who use Postum 
and enjoy it very much, but in every case they 
have had to learn that Postum is only good when 
it is boiled long enough to bring out the flavor. 
St., Hutchinson, Kan. 














THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 
is due not only to the originality and 
simplicity of the combination, but also 
to the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured by scientific processes 
known to the CALIFORNIA FIG Syrup 
Co. only, and we wish to impress upon 
all the importance of purchasing the 
true and original remedy. As the gen- | 
uine Syrup of F is manufactured by 
the CALIFORNIA Fic Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manu- 
factured by other parties. The high 
standing of the CALIFORNIA FIG SyRupP 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 
satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, 
makes the name of the Company a guar- 
anty of the excellence of its remedy. It 
is far in advance of all other laxatives, | 
as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels | 
without irritating or weakening them, | 
and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In| 
order to get its beneficial effects, please 
remember the name of the Company— 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
For Sale by all druggists. Price 50 cents per bottle. | 


THOMSON ’S 
“Glove-Fitting” 
Corsets 


need no ‘breaking in’’; 





















down — your money 
back if they do. | 


PARIS | 
SHAPE | 
(Short Hip) | 


Js the season’s most 


successful model. | 

3 | 

Sizes 18 to 30. Of Coutil, with sateen strip- | 

ping, richly trimmed with lace at top and | 
bottom. 13! inches long. 4 hooks. 


$1.00. $1.25. $1.50. $1.75. | 
Send for handsome illus. catalogue. MAILED FREE. 
For Sale by All Dealers. 
Langdon, Batcheller & Co., 
345 Broadway, New York City. 
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In action lithe 
or mild or supple, 
It holds like a 


religious scruple. 





hump?. 


Our baby, Ruth Gordon 


Jones, is an. extraordinarily 


The DeLong 
Hook ana Eye. 


precocious, strong and happy 
child, We attribute this large- 
ly to Mellin’s Food, it having 
formed her principal diet the 
gteater part of her life. I feel 
that I owe much to Mellin’s 
Food for my own as well as J 
my little daughter’s sake. 
Mrs. Clinton Jones, 
Winthrop Ave., Motabicr, Mass. 


Richarpson & DeLone Bros., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


TWO GOOD THINGS. 


Send us 50 Cents 


and we will ship to your nearest express office a 


Dana Magazine Camera! 
(Price $6.50) and a 


Whitely Exerciser 


(Price $3.00). | 
CAMERA has 12 aluminum featherweight plate- | 
holders, 34{x4'4 plates and Bausch & Lomb | 
Achromatic Lens. ‘Time or instantancous, no | 
slides to draw, each exposure automatically reg- 
istered. 

EXERCISER is the World's Standard Key 
to Health and Strength, Grace and Beauty 
y] 


Mits., 





A free Saar on request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD co, 
Boston, Mass. 


Both the Camera and the Exerciser are absolutely 
guaranteed by us in every patticular. 

When received, examine them at your leisure. 
If perfectly satisfactory, and the greatest ba 
you ever heard of, pay express agent $ 
both Camera and Exerciser are yours. 
worth for $6.50. 

Send us 10c. in stamps or silver to cover cost of | 
mailing, ete., and we will send you Dr. Ander- 
son’s Wonderful Book — Physical Education — 100 
illustrations from life and special drawings. 
Regular price, 50c. 

Art circular telling you all 


The Finest 
Garden 


In the neighborhood this year, will be 
yours if sou plant Mantes Seeds. My 
new Seed and Plant Book for 189 containg 
everything good, old or new. Hundreds of 
illustrations; fonr colored plates ; complete 
cultaral directions. Full of 
cover to cover. A 60) page Year 
and Almanac with complete weather 
asts for 18%), free with ‘every order of 
$1.30 or upward for 


MAULE’S 
SEEDS 


Lsond the best Agricultural Weekly in the 
noum., Ten 

es in Sweet 
se 9 gives Tock 

yest Onion Se 

ced by all the 

of the year, 
ing your order 
who mention 
isement in the 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| ee@ecoecoceee 









about the Dana 


Camera and the Whitely Exerciser FREE. 


WHITELY EXERCISER CO., 
Marine Building, 













CHICAGO. 




































|: Boys and Girls. ; 
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is recorded truthfully and minutely by that 
marvel of mechanical skill—an 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled Watch. 


ce Elgins began to be—a third of a hundred 
nearly eight million of these complete, 

fruthful time tellers have done faithful guty, = 
than any ether factory has produced in the 

The World’s Standard. 
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for 189: , and a 20c, 
Due E absolutely 
free, It 
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Plated Open-face Watch With, Chain, or, if 
you prefer, a. Pearl-Ha led 

jold Pen, Solid Gold 

or Striking 

Bag and 


many other 
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EXTRACTS of the BLOSSOMS 
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The Youth’s Companion ix an illustrated weekly 
per of eight pages. [tw subscription price is 
75. year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
‘seribera in a single week lasue of the AN 
h 





additional «Over el 1 her 
ven for fi tare a xift to the subscribers from 
@ publishers 
No ubseriptions can commence at any time 
eSurins the year. 






loney for Renewals should be xent by each aub- 
= meriber directly to this oft ve do not request 
Agents to collect money for newals of subserip- 





tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when xent by mail, 
should be made in Tron pice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or au Express Money-Order, 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
Masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do xo. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It ts 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else It is stolen. Persona who send 
silver to us ina letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what thine 
your subscription fs paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrcarages must be paid. 

Meturning your paper will not enable us to dix- 
continue it, as we cannot tind your name on our 
books unless your Port-ottice address 1s given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your puper ia sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this ix done. 






















t paying. money to strangers 
‘iptions. Renewals of subscriptions: 
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td not be made. Lf subseribers do 
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Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











THE GOOD AND THE BAD OF TEA. 


A MONG “the cups that cheer but not 
5 inebriate” tea and coffee stand pre- 
; minent. 





Tea is, as a rule, the 
favorite in northern lati 
on tudes, while the consump- 
tion of coffee is greatest 
in warm countries, 

Like most things in 
this world, especially like 
most stimulants, tea has 
bad side. When taken In 








its 
moderation, and by one with whom it does not 


its good and 





disagree,—for some persons cannot drink even a 
small cup without symptoms of polsoning,—tea is 
a stimulant and restorative, relieving mental and 
bodily fatigue, promoting intellectual activity, 
curing a “tired” headache, and causing a most 
ugreeable sense of well-being or even exbilara- 
tion. 

Part of this effect is doubtless due to the hot 
water,—in itself a powerful stimulant,—yet not 
all, for cold tea acts almost equally well. When 
one feels cold, the beat and the alkaloid caffeine— 
or theine—in & cup of tea act as stimulants to the 
heart, increasing the rapidity of the circulation 
and promoting the warmth of the body. On the 
other hand, hot tea is asserted to be cooling in 
hot weather by reason of the profuse perspiration 
which It induces. 

The evil effects of overindulyence In tea are 
ureater than the good effects just mentioned. 
‘Taken in excessive quantity, or even in moderate 
quantity by one with whom it does not agree, tea 
causes marked dyspeptic and nervous disturb- 
ances. Tea drunkards suffer from catarrh of the 
stomach, flatulence, inactivity of the bowels,—or 
sometimes the reverse,—palpitation of the heart, 
nervous unrest, muscular twitchings and wake- 
fulness. Ms 

Some people, who can usually drink tea without 
any evil consequences, find that they cannot do 
so if they happen to be worried or in mental 
distress; at such times the beverage, Instead of 
cheering, aggravates the worry and adds to it the 
misery of indigestion. Some of the dyspeptic 
troubles produced by tea are doubtless due to the 
tannin which is contained in It in varying 
amounts, according to the kind and quality, and 
which is extracted from the leaves especially by 
long steeping or by boiling. 


eg 


A SPECTACLED DOG. 


Not long ago an account ot a dog who wore 
spectacles went the rounds of the press, but it 
was without the interesting conclusion which a 
similar story, recounted by a Frenchman, Ernest 
Blum, has. Monsieur Blum relates that, being 
somewhat fond of the chase, he was presented by 
a friend with a magnificent hunting-dog. 

This animal proved to have the great qualities 
of a dog of tuat profession; his seent was keen 
and discriminating, be was obedient, brave, not 
in the least gun-shy, and would retrieve to 
perfection. He had, indeed, but one fault, and 
that was serious. 

In coursing through the woods he often ran 
against trees, and in the house would strike 
against chairs, tables, doors, and other objects 
that came in his way. His owner wondered what 
could be the matter with him, and took him toa 
veterinary. This man kept the dog a few weeks, 
and returned him with his bill and the information 
that he was near-sighted. 

“He needs a pair of glasses,” said the veteri- 
nary, with a grin. 

The advice was good, and the dog’s master 
acted upon It at once. He reflected that by doing 
so he might make himself somewhat ridiculous in 
the eyes of the world, but it would be greatly to 
the dog’s benefit, and it would make him very 
interesting. So he had a pair of suMelently large 
lenses made and adapted to the dog’s wear by 
an ingentouy artisan; the bows of the glasses 
went round the animal’s ears and were securely 
fastened there. 

At first the dog was much surprised at these 
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‘instruments, and tried to get them off. Soon, | 


! however, it seemed to dawn upon him what they 
; were for, and he then wore them with t pride | 
| and satisfaction. 

They had a wonderful eftect on bis vision, 
enabiing him to see as much as any other dog. 
When he went hunting he no longer had to 
depend wholly on his scent for his mastery of the 
game, but saw as well as scented, and pursued 
his game with swiftness People 
began by laughing at the animal, and ended by 
admiring him and envying his possessor. 

The dog appeared to gain every advantage from 
his glasses which human beings gain from theirs. 
He had one advantage which human beings have 
not; he could lick his glasses with his tongue. 
This was very convenient in times of fog and 
rain, since he had no handkerchief to wipe them 
with, 

One day, alas! the dog’s owner went to hunt 
with him in a wood where there were wild boars, 
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The dog came upon one of these ferocious | 
creatures and valiantly attacked him. In the 
midst of the combat the boar droye his tusk 





through the glasses, and not only this, but so 
filled the poor dog’s eyes with the fragments of 
glass that from that time he was totally blind. 





ADVENTURE WITH A TIGER. 


The ardent seeker after big game is often in 
peril of life and limb, but he rarely counts the 
danger, or if he does, the excitement and glory 
rike the balance in favor of the risk. Colonel 
an English officer stationed in India, met with 


















a singular adventure while tiger-hunting, in whieh 

he lost an arm, 
The colonel had wounded a tiger from an 
elephant’s back. The tiger charged, and the 
ed through the jungle. 







elephant, taking fright, bo: 
To save himself from being brained and sy 
By. overhanging branches, Colonel RK. s¢ 
stout limb, and raising himself, left the el 












to go on alone through the forest. » his dismay, | 
he found he had not strength and ity sufficient | 
to swing himself up to sit on the rch. In vain | 





he strove to throw a leg oy 
himself. 

Looking down, the sportsman discovered that 
the tiger had spotted him and was waiting below. 


r, and so raise 














The horror of the situation can b ed—the 
enraged tiger, and the helpless, ting man 
knowing he must fall into those cruel jaws. 

How long he hung there he never knew, He 
shouted and shrieked in an agony of fear. He | 


eased one arm a little, then the oth: 
despairingly by both—till at last tire 
y and he dropped! 

He remembered thrusting one arm into the 
tiger’s jaws, and then consciousness left him. 
His life was saved by the a i friendly 
rifle-barrel held close to the tiger's head, and 
through the subsequent amputation of the man- 
gled arm by a skilful surgeon 





then hung | 
hature gave 














SELLING PAPERS ON THE ROOF. 








Not all the enterprising newsboys are in the | 
United States. The small street merchants of | 
Paris, when forbidden to enter the cars and 
omnibuses, got over a serious difficulty in real 


Yankee fashion. 


It was easy enough, of course, to sell papers 
through the ‘windows to people seated in the 
vehicles; but how was it possible to reach 
would-be customers perched on the imperiales, | 
the seats provided on the roof? A youth promptly 
solyed the problem. 

He procured a stick seven or eight feet long, | 
with wire clamps fastened to the sides. Papers 
were put inthe clamps. On the top of the stick 
there was a small cup with « hole in the bot- 





tom. 

The hole was a very important. part of the 
apparatus, for it reached all the way down; and 
through it came the copper coins of one er two 
sous, secording: to the price of the paper, which 
se pateon selected when the boy held up the 
stick. 





OUT OF HIS LINE. 


“Do you know,” cautiously inquired a young 





man who was making his first trip on an ocean | 
steamer, approaching a group of passengers on 
vyhether there’s a doctor on b 








” replied a fun-loving passe! 
is one, standing over there near the rail. 

The’ young man hastened over to the grave, | 
ewderly, personage who had been pointed out to 
sim. 

“Beg pardon,” he said, hurriedly, “but you’re a 
doctor, aint you?” 

“Yes,” ed the other, with a slight smile, 
“doctor of laws.” 

“Well, Doctor Uvlaws,” rejoined the young 
man, “I wish you would come down to the’cabin 
with me, My wife is awfully sick to her stum- 
mick.” 














HOW THEY RAN. 


Nothing is funnier than the truth blunderingly 
stated. 


A lawyer was cross-questioning an Irishwoman, 
the point under inquiry being the relative position 
e doors, windows, and so forth, in a house tn 
which a certain transaction was said to have 
occurred. 

“And now, my good woman,” the lawyer said, 
“will you be good enough to tell the court how 
the stairs run in your hous 

‘How do the stairs run 
“Shure, whin I'm oop-st 
whin I'm down- 





’ the witness replied, 
they run down, and 
rs they run oop.” —Kcchange. 








WHY HE DIDN’T REPLY. 


It is not always easy to be polite. Witness this 
from the Chicago Post: 









“Why don’t you answer?” said madame, impa- 
to tne’ Seandinavian on the step-ladder 
aged in putting up new window fixtures. 
he man gulped and replied gently: 
“T have my mout’ full of serews; I not can 


speak till I svaller some.” 






THERE a town in the far West named 
Aquarium; the postmaster’s name is Fish, the 
name of the mayor is Scales, and Water Street is 


the principal thoroughfare. 
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» Bronchial Troch 
ior remedy for Coughs, | 
hroat and Bronchial affections.( Adr 


A Good Reputation, “Are 
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parseness,Sore 


Wherever the pain may be, 
there is the place for an | 
POROUS 


Allecock’s press | 


It never fails to perform its work 
quickly and effectually, and more 
than that, it 


Does its work while you do yours. 


Beware of the many imitations made 
to sell on the reputation of ‘Allcock’s.” | 
When you buy Allcock’s you obtain 
absolutely the best plaster made. 


7 “Yvon Clad 


Stockings 
Made to 





Alpaca Braid 


Solves the skirt-binding problem. 
Saves expense, saves annoyance. 
Saves the skirt. 

It is a wider, more durable and 
betier-made braid than you have 
known before. 

Dyed in the wool, it can’t shrink, 
| it won't fade. 

It will outwear the skirt, and it 
won't rub the shoes like a velveteen 
|| nor sweep the streets like a brush. 





















ever 


% of an inch in width. Price—ten cents 
for a five-yard piece. Alldealers. 4 


Fleisher's, Phila., Mfrs 


A Jar ‘er 





OUR No. 19 FOR BOYS. 


Made of best selected cotton yarn, close ribbed 
and heavy weight. 1 Knee, high spliced 
heel and double te PB fy for rough 
usage, Outwear any other m 
If you want a dre 

you 
ity and gr 
























Iron Clads 








Ask for at your dealer's. If he can't 
supply you, send 25 cents Jor sample pair. State 
syle and size desired. 
Triple Knee Sample Sent FRE | cents 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 


post-paid. 


Send your name and address and 10c. in 
stamps, with your grocer’s address, and we 
will forward you promptly a sample jar of 


“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.” 


Walter Baker & Co.'s : 


Extract of Beef. 


‘*Has that rich, beefy flavor.’’ 


A delicious Soup may be made in five 
minutes. It makes good Beef Tea. Always 
ready, never spoils. 





Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


The Standard for 
Purity and 


Excellence... NAMES OF 


BARNEY & BERR 
ARE STAMPED 


‘Traje-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on E 





y Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


Highest Award World’s Fair 


Catalogue FREE. 
BARNEY & BERRY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Your Work ? 


Are you satisfied with your situation, 

your advantages, your chances 
? Men and women who are 
not qualified by special training to do some difficult 
thing in the best possible way have no chance in busi- 
ness competition to-d: It is a time of specialties, It is 
time now to choose what you will do. You ean secure a good 
position with excellent opportunities by qualifying yourself for teehnieal 
work, by studying during odd moments, by enrolling in The International 
Correspondence Schools and getting 


An Education by Mail 


line can afford to devote the time required for a course in corre- 
spondence instruction. Any one can afford to pay the small fees, which are payable in 
instalments. Students who enroll in the Mechanical Engineering Course, the Elec- 
al Engineering Course, the Architectural Course, or any of the Civil Engineer- 
ng Courses, in all of which drawing forms a part, ean quickly qualify them- 
selves for positions in drafting-rooms where they can maintain them- 
selves In helots pleasant work until the entire course is com- 
pleted and they are qualified for a professional career. 
We guarantee to teach Mechanical or Architectural 
Drawing to any man or woman who will follow 
our instructions, 
Write for pamphlets explaining the course 
that interests you and the facts about the 
Schools, which are educating 70,000 
students in all parts of the world, 
in technical subjects, by mail. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Any worker in any 
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PNUARY 12, 1899. aN PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


Llewellyn Powers, Governor of Maine. 





II. 





The Governor of Maine. 


Elections in Maine are biennial; and Hon. 
Llewellyn Powers of Houlton, who was chosen | 
goyernor in 1896, and reclécted last September, | 
is just entering upon his second term. 

‘The governor was burn sixty years ago, the 
son of a pioneer settler in the town of Pittsfield, 
and the eldest of a family of ten children. He 
earned his own way through academy, college 
and law school, in part by farm work and partly 
by teaching school; was admitted to the bar, 
and with the exception of four years spent in 
Massachusetts, has since 1860 practised his 
profession in the town in which he now resides. 

As county attorney, collector of customs, 
member and speaker of the Maine House of 
Representatives, and member of Congress, Giov- 
ernor Powers had been prominent and popular 
in the politics of his State long before he was 
elevated tu its highest office. 


—_— —~+ee——— 


When the Sixth Came Home. 


The hustling, bustling, pushing crowd grew 
denser every moment, all along the route to be 
taken by the returned volunteers. It was a 
guod-natured crowd in the main, but all were 
eager for a favorable position. 

At one particularly thronged point there was 
a sudden commotion and yielding, for a boy with 
a very determined expression was pushing ahead 
with an office stool in front of him. Closely 
following in his wake was a girl, leading a white- 
haired, hatless old man. Another boy brought 
up the rear. 

‘The crowd parted to right and left, and men 
swore as they were forced to move aside. 

“That aint fair,"’ one of them shouted, as the 
boy planted the stool on the edge of the sidewalk. 
“First come, first served, and we've been here a 
long time. You get out." He attempted to kick 
the stool aside. 

But the boy and his chum held it fast. “You 
let that be!’" one of them cried, indignantly, 
while all within sound of his voice turned with 
interest to see the excited boys face to face with 
the big, burly man. 

“This old man here is going to sit on that stool 
and watch the procession go by, so there!” cried 
the girl then. 

‘There was a subdued murmur of approval 
from a few of the bystanders. 

“He's got a boy in the regiment,’’ the girl 
continued, her clear voice reaching far out. 
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A STRONG HAND GRASPED HIS. 


“And he aint seen him all these months, and he 
was feared he wouldn’t ever see him again; and 
he’s awful feeble and can't stand, and so the | 
boys brought the stool along.” 

“And the cop that manages this place said 
*twould be all right. And so he’s going to stay,” | 
said one of the boys. 

‘The argument was conclusive. ‘The crowd 
drew back a little and made way for the old man, 
and kindly hands assisted him to the stool. He | 
looked a bit bewildered, and rested his trembling | 
hands on the girl's faithful shoulder. The fat: 
man who had objected offered to stand in front | 
till the procession came, and so keep the way 
clear. The two guardian boys stood on either 
side. A woman in the crowd held her parasol 
over the white head. Tis hat had fallen off in 
coming, 

“Do you suppose I'm sure to see him?” the 
old) man queried, doubtfully. “There are so 
many, and theyll go by so quick.” 

“Well, you just bet." one of the boys responded, 
cheerfully. “Ike and [ll go down and meet ‘em, 
and then run back and tell you just where he is. 
You won't miss hin, sure.”’ 

“Good boy, Steve,” quavered the old man. 
Ifis face shone with anticipation. | 

A new crowd began to fill the streets—an army 
of men and small boys. The procession was | 
coming. ‘There were the mounted police, the 











; tation to draw the lines unfairly themselves. 
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escort, the band, and finally the volunteers them- 
selves, tanned and burnt by a tropical sun. 

The old man leaned forward. ‘The figures 
seemed a confused mass to his dim eyes. Tears 
sprang into them. He could not see his boy 
after all. 

‘There was a ‘sudden halt, caused by a fire 
farther along the route. Steve sprang from the 
surging crowd, 

“See!”’ he said. “In the third row, the second 
man in.” His voice fairly shook with excitement. 

‘The old man looked eagerly ; they all looked 
alike to him. He could not distinguish his Jim. 
The girl was excitedly waving her hand. Steve 
had slipped away and was speaking to the young 
soldier. 

‘There was an order of “Forward.” The old 
man sighed. Jim’s line was almost opposite 
now. Ina moment it would be past. He raised 
his arm to wave, although he could not see the 
quick movement in the ranks. 

\ strong hand suddenly grasped his, and he 
felt the pressure of lips. ‘There was the flash of 
blue eyes into his, and Jim was back in line, 
marching on again. The crowd burst into a 
mighty cheer, and men’s heads were bared. 

“It was Jim,” the old man said, turning to 
them proudly. “My boy Jim.” 

The gir) leaned back against the stool, her face 
fairly radiant. ‘The boys did it,” she said, 
gently touching the old man's arm. ‘I'he boys 
did it all for you.” 

But the old man seemed not to hear. ‘‘Three 
cheers for the volunteers,” he cried. ‘Jim and 
all the rest.” 

There was a mighty shout, and the old cracked 
voice led them all. 








HARRIET Cary Cox, 
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Against Gerrymandering. 


“Gerrymander”’ is the name given to the device | 
by which a political party in control of a legisla- 
ture so draws the boundaries of congressional 
districts as to give itself an unfair advantage. 

Suppose that it finds a city or county giving a 
heavy majority to the opposing party. If, 
instead of following natural lines of division, it 
takes fragments of this city or county and joins 
them to territory in which its own vote is strong 
in. such a way that the hostile vote is over- 
whelined, it makes a gerrymander. For the 
time it deprives its opponents of representation 
almost as completely as if it had disfranchised 
them. 

Neither of the great parties is innocent in this 
matter. Both have denounced yerrymanders 
when practised by their opponents; but when in 
power, both have sometimes yielded to the temp- 





.\ bill has been drawn by Representative 
Burton of Ohio which aims to prevent these 
practices. Its provisions are simple. It em- 
powers the governors of the several states to 
appoint non-partisan boards to redistrict the 
states after the next census is taken. It makes 
the decisions of these boards final when they 
agree upon district lines. When they disagree, 
a national board, having for its deciding member 
a justice of the Supreme Court, or some other 
person removed from partisan politics, is to 
determine the question. 

Whatever may be thought of this particular 
plan, there will be no difference of opinion 
among honest men as to the desirability of 
devising some means to prevent gerrymandering, 
| This is a good time to consider the question with 
a view of making the reform effective in the 
redistricting which will follow the census of 1900. 


—<»—____ 


The Territory of Hawaii. 


‘The Hawaiian Commission has reported to 
Congress a plan for the government of the 
“Territory of Hawaii,” as the Hawaiian Islands 
will henceforth be known. The plan resembles 
that under which the existing territories were 
organized, in many particulars. ‘The governor 
is to be appointed by the President, but most 
of the subordinate officers are to be appointed 
by the governor. President Dole thinks that 
the yovernor’s powers are too great, and dissents 
from the other commissioners on this point. 

‘The Chinese and Japanese in the islands are 
excluded from the rights of citizenship, as is the | 
case under the Hawaiian government. A novel ; 
feature of the plan is the creation of two classes | | 
of voters. It is required of all that they shall be 
able to read and write, either in English’ or 
Hawaiian. But voters for territorial senators 
must own a certain amount of property or 
receive a certain income; and to hold the office 
of representative or senator one must be a 
property -owner. 

.\t present most of the labor on the islands is 
done by Chinese or Japanese who are imported 
under contract for long terms of service. The 





the labor laws which forbid such contracts. 

Hawaii is to have a delegate in Congress, like 
any other territory. The objection is made to | 
, this provision that it seems to imply the possi 
‘bility of future adimission as a state. 

It is widely felt that the conditions established 
for Hawaii may be a precedent for the govern- 
ment of other of our remote possessions. Con- 
gress is not likely to act hastily upon the report. | 
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CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
It a catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
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Normal School, College or University In New England. 
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enable you to decide whether 
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our short method fs, we offer 

you two weeks’ instruction 
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uary. Special six months’ 
courses In Dramatic Ac- 
tion, Oratory, Acting and 
Conversation. Call or send 
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Bennett's Advanced School of Elocution, 
175 Tremont St., Boston. Estab. 12 yrs. 
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[do YOU KNOW 


when you buy a ro-cent bottle of ink you pay | 
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acents for bottle, 1 cent for cork, r cent for label, 
4 cents for water or profit, and 
only acents for coloring matter. 


Make| Speare’s ink Book 


contains the coloring matter. 
You furnish the water and have 
a first-class ink at one-fifth the 





usual cost. The book contains 

24 leaves of chemically treated 

paper, I6 black, 2 red, 2 blue, 2 

treen and 2 violet. A leaf Jis- 

solved in cold water makes one 
ounce of beautiful ink. 
Cleveland, O., Nov. 5, 1898. 

{ We have been using your black ink and red 
ink for sometime in our school,anditis proving 
entirely satisfactory.— Zhe Spencerian College Co. 

Price of book, making 13, pints of 

Send Sc. in stamps for Samp! 

Agents wanted. Quick seller, Liberal commissions. 

‘The Alden Speare’s Soms Co.. Lahoratory Dept., Bexton. 
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JANUARY 12, 1899, 


A NEW HAIR MATTRESS FOR 
YOUR OLD FEATHER BED. 


We will give you your choice, 4 new full-sized, 40. 
pound curled hair mattress, upholstered by union 
workmen, covered in best hair ticking, or a pure down 
quilt, or cash for your old'feather bed. If you are not 
satistied, send buck your mattress or quilt and we will 
return your feathers. Estab, 3) years. Bank references. 


Canada Export Co., 06 Berry 8t., Brooklyn, 








This is the way ... 


DrFames’ 
Celery 
Crackers 


| The Tonic 
Headache Cure, 


ARE PUT UP. 


Your druggist sells this 
package for 25c. If you 
wish to try them before 
you buy, write the Celery 
Crac Med. Company, 
Manchester, N. H., for a 


Sample Free. 












Breakfast food 


| FEEDS THE BODY AND THE waa | 
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qualled for Children. 
Extremely Delicate 
Delicious and Nutritious. 


| At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Package. | 
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Ayer’s 


Nw American 


Al 


manac 


all that is'reliable and exact asa calendar and book of reference. 


F’: nearly half a century Ayer’s American Almanac has stood for 


Its circulation has gone into more millions than any other publi- 


cation in the world. It 


in ‘forty thousand drug stores every year. 


is asked for and eagerly sought after 
Its publishers are credibly 


informed that its astronomical calculations are as exact and reliable as 
those of the official Nauticai Almanac. 
For 1899, with the New England Edition, we begin a new departure. 


We have added thirty-two pages 


, and have given over these thirty-two 


pages, not to any information about the House of Ayer or its medicines, 


but we have crowded them full 


of intelligent and helpful facts for the 


family, farmer, housewife and student, making it a whole handy refer- 
ence library boiled down into one small book of reference. 
We don’t want to make any money out of Ayer’s Almanac, but 


we have put a nominal price of 


2 cts. 


a copy 


from this time forward, that this almanac may get into the hands only 
of those who actually desire it and will be interested in preserving it. 
What costs nothing is usually regarded as of little value. 

Your druggist will show you a copy of the new almanac, if he is up 
to date enough to have taken advantage of our liberal offers to him. 
If he doesn't happen to have it, some other druggist in your town will, 
or you can mail a two-cent stamp to the J.C. Ayer Company, Lowell, 
Mass., and receive one free by return mail. 























BY PAULINE WESLEY. 


ISS GIRARD, principal of the Fiske 
M Academy, sat silent, motionless, faced 
by a rustling crescent of tired teachers 
who were too much disturbed to think of 
chairs. As usual, her polite reserve made it 
impossible to guess her opinion on the topic 
in hand; and a newty-leaved maple deepened 
the dread uncertainty by shading her iron-gray 
pompadour hair, and clear-cut, stately face. 
The topic was Clare Aiken. 

One spring morning years ago, Louise Aiken, 
widow of Joseph, had led her only child, a shy, 
flaxen-haired little girl, into the primary divi- 
sion of this school; and never until now had 
this daughter been presented as a topic of 
discussion on account of either studies or 
deportment. No wonder that five teachers, 
each unwilling to be the first with complaints, 
had managed to make this visit to Miss Girard’s 
sanctum plural instead of singular. No wonder 
that ‘“‘Miss Bean, mathematics,” a victim of 
asthma, fluttered her palm-leaf fan. 

A thin little woman who had directed the 
art classes for nine years cut short a long pause: 

“We earnestly desire that you will suspect 
no negligence on our side, Miss Girard. We 
do admit that we have overrated the girl’s 
ability. She has been so often absent for slight 
causes, like colds or measles, that we have 
made more excuses than were wise. Then, 
too, she has- managed to keep away from all 
the examinations of the past two years. And 
we had your permission to withhold the home 
reports of the preceding quarter, when she had 
not been present at an examination.” 

A nervous apprehension ran along the cres- 
cent. Miss Girard bowed. 

“What we most deplore,” continued the 
speaker, “is a growing indifference in Clare’s 
manner. She seems really defiant during criti- 
cisms. At drawing-lessons, especially, she is 
quite uncivil; and it is this element in her 
disposition which we trust can be effaced by a 
direct appeal from you.”” 

It had been a trying session. At last Miss 
Girard spoke: ‘‘There is no need to tell you 
that there are circumstances which render this 
case unusually painful. You are evidently 
aware why the home reports were not sent in. 
I suppose every daughter is idealized to some 
extent, but all the hopes and pride, in fact, the 
only joys of Mrs. Aiken’s life are centred 
around this girl. We know that Clare is in no 
way extraordinary, but her mother believes ber 
positively brilliant as well as conscientious.” 
‘There was another pause. “I thank you for 
these particulars; and I assure you that your 
patience tn many respects rarely escapes my 
notice, although the appreciation is not very 
often put into words.” 

‘The teachers, greatly relieved, filed quietly 
out, closing the door behind them. Clare was 
seated on the stairs among a lively group of 
girls holding empty lunch-boxes when the small 
procession headed by Miss Bean went swiftly 
past. She knew she had: been “reported,” 
and was now waiting for the second stage of 
proceedings—the summons below stairs. 

She gave vent to a foolish recklessness by 
trying to amuse the other girls. 

“When I go in I’m going to say, ‘Why, Miss 
Girard, you're quite a stranger! I’ve been 
wanting to see you for some time. How’s 
your neuralgia?’ ”’ 

A ripple of high-keyed laughter went up and 
down the stairs. Schoolgirls at luncheon can 
laugh at almost anything; and Clare was 
popular with the students if not with the 
teachers. 

“You'll be better acquainted before you come 
out,”’ some one responded, airily. 

Then two bells rang ; a sound of many hurry- 
ing feet echoed through the halls; recess was 
over. 

-\lnost before Clare knew it she had received 
the summons, and was sitting in a plush rocker 
with Miss Girard’s eyes on her’s. All the girls 
agreed that no other eyes were quite like Miss 
Girard’s. “Black velvet probes,”’ a senior had 
called them. Clare, although she wished to 
say many things, was held silent by that calm 
gaze, even when she averted her eyes. 

Presently Miss Girard lifted a small photo- 
graph which’ had lain beside her on a desk, 





saying, “This was a gift sent me by 
mother when you were one of the primary 
children; and I have been thinking of what 
she said when she brought you here: ‘The 


new vines. Ashamed to keep on up, (lare 
turned off into another street. It was after 
supper when she arrived at home. Her mother 
bent an anxious gaze across the table, but asked 
no questions. 


“I made you a nice, nourishing omelette, but | some way! 


it’s all flat now,” she said, gently. 
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through ber mind. Perhaps at this very 
minute the carriage containing Miss Girard 
was stopping in front of the-home gate; if not, 
it was surely on the way. She must get her 
mother out of the house—must shield her in 
And then a longing to make this 


“You: day wonderful and sweet, in order to atone as 


haven’t much of a supper.” Then she laughed. | far as possible for what would come later, rose 
“T had to trot out the birthday cake that I was | mightily in Clare Aiken’s breast, 


keeping for to-morrow.” 


She ran like a deer across the park and up 


“The what?” Clare asked, staring at a/|the hill road, home, her thoughts clearing as 
round, white loaf trimmed with sprigs of box. | she ran. Miss Girard had not been there. 


“My birthday cake. To-morrow’s my birth- 


“T’ve saved ten dollars, and now I mean to 


neighbors wonder how I can have the heart to| day, and I thought it ought to be celebrated. | have some good of it!”’ she cried shrilly to her 
plan for the future after all the sorrow I’ve | I’m almost forty-seven.” 
“Why, mommie!”” exclaimed the girl, in a| going to the city to spend the day, mommie, 


had, but they don’t understand that I’m simply 


trying to live in the future of my darling | tone of frank dismay. 


Clarissa.’ I remember her face brightened as 
she went on to tell how she hoped to save 
enough with which to send you to college. 
She said your father had believed in giving 
girls the best possible education.”’ 

Clare sat rigid now, a smile, half scornful, 
curving her pretty mouth. This was what she 
termed “lugging in sentiment,” and she had 
always sneered at “sentiment.” The kind 
principal’s hopes sank as she watched and 
talked: 

“Now, Clare, I differ from the teachers; I 
believe your fault is a lack of application 
rather than of ability. And if I stood in your 
place to-day, with such a dear, brave mother —”” 

The girl broke in with an impatient gesture: 
“May I speak, please, Miss Girard? I was 
planning to ask a favor of you anyway, and 
now there’s an opportunity. When you say 
you don't believe I'm really dull, it nearly 
maddens me. You're like mother —always 
putting me away up above whatI am. And I 
want you to understand,” she added, with a 
fierceness that made Miss Girard catch her 
breath, ‘that I prefer to have people know the 
truth, 

“The truth is, I can’t make a bit of headway 
in Latin, or algebra, or botany; I can’t draw 
the simplest cast correctly—I’ve tried, and I 
can’t. It’s about the wickedest thing that ever 
was done—the way we've all been deceiving 
my mother; and I want her told the truth 
about me. You've no idea, Miss Girard,” she 
added, brokenly, “how wearing it is to have a 
mother praising you all the time when you 
know she’s mistaken.” 

There was no reply, but the principal nodded, 
gravely sympathetic. 

“Well, I want you to go and tell her,” Clare 
went on. “If you don’t, | shall. You know 
how to break it gently, and I don’t. She’s 
bound to know it some time, and I’d rather 
have her know it now.” 

Miss Girard had been considering anxiously. 
“To-morrow is Saturday,” she said; “if we 
think it best, I can call tomorrow morning. 
Clare,”’ she entreated, “Clare, is it necessary 
for either-of us to disappoint her so cruelly, 
after all these years of love and faith? Rally 
your forces, dear,—I know you can,—do all in 
your power to come up to your mother’s ideal.” 

‘The Fiske Academy principal seldom allowed 
her feelings such an open range. She even 
rose and held out the little picture as a last 
appeal; but Clare rose, too, and averted her 
face. 

“The worst of it is, Miss Girard,’’ she 
answered, slowly, and a gloom seemed to settle 
on the room with the sadness of the words, 
“the worst of it is that I don’t care.” 

The door opened and shut with a sharp click, 
leaving Miss Girard standing beside her desk 
more surprised and repelled than she would 
have cared to own. She stood a long time 
wrapped in thought, a soft breeze blowing 
against her troubled forehead. 

That May afternoon, Clare Aiken strolled 
homeward arm in arm with three talkative 
mates who were “planning” summer gowns. 
She talked, too. Now and then beneath a 
laugh or jest she was repeating to herself, 
“Mother’s going to have a blow, and I don’t 
care.” 

‘The busiest part of the village of Old Preston 
was where the academy and stores and hotel 
helped to form a square like an English market- 
place. The rich girls’ homes and the two 
churches faced a green little park. Mrs. Aiken’s 
wee cottage overtopped all. It stood almost 
slantwise on a road that straggled toward the 
clouds, and the views from that point, north 
and south, were the sights shown to strangers. 

As soon as Clare passed the hotel, she could 
see her mother on the cottage porch waiting. 
The sun shone brightly on the window-panes 
and on the woman's slender figure framed by 








“O mommie!” 
laid down her fork; the color had faded from 


mother, in reply to varied oppositions. “We're 


She | you and I, so get ready!” 


She said a great deal else; her will—certainly 
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her cheeks. “I didn’t remember,” she said, 
confusedly, by way of excuse. “‘I—I haven't 
any gift for you.” 

Her mother walked around the table and 
folded the guilty head, with its hump of yellow 
braids, against her breast. 

“Do you suppose anything you could give 
™me to-morrow would be better than what I 
have?” she said. ‘“I wouldn't exchange my 
clever little daughter for all the silver and 
rubies —” 

“Don't, mommie!”” Clare begged, a strange 
regret tugging at her heart. “Please don't— 
I'd rather you wouldn’t!”" 

Hours after the dishes had been put away 
and the little house was wrapped in night, a 
girl sat bolstered among her pillows, frowning. 
The pity of the morrow’s tidings grew in the 
dark and solitude. She looked back at her 
own birthdays, all glad surprises planned by 
“mommie.”” 

“Something pleasant ought to happen to her 
as well,” she thought. ‘Instead, it’s going to 
be one of the saddest days in her whole life.” 

Before she even tried to sleep a brief note 
was written to Miss Girard, which said, ‘As 
to-morrow is mother’s birthday, won’t you 
please postpone your call until Monday ?”” The 
girl went back to bed comforted, unaware that 
she had yielded for the first time to “‘sentiment.”” 

In the morning, after breakfast, Clare carried 
the note down the hill to Miss Girard’s house; 
but the maid informed her that the ladies had 
driven into the country at sunrise. Miss Girard 
would not return to the house until Monday, 
as there were several calls which she must 
make before she took a noon train out of town. 

Then the note was useless! Clare paused, 
bewildered, but a startling thought flashed 
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for this occasion—was a tornado that swept 
everything before it. Her mother obeyed her 
at last. 

The process of getting ready passed like a 
little dream, from which mother and daughter 
awakened to find themselves on the station 
platform, their round-trip tickets bought and 
dated. The first shock past, a happy love-light. 
made Mrs. Aiken’s face calm and youthful in 
its rusty black bonnet. All the friends she 
chanced to meet were told about the trip with 
an air of unconcealed pride. 

“It’s my birthday to-day,” she said at least 
five times, “and (Clare is celebrating. The 
trip's pretty expensive just for one day, but 
she wants me to see the pictures in the art 
gallery—you know Clare’s very artistic, and 
we shall have our first trolley ride. She says 
life is so short that we ought to get a little 
enjoyment as we go along.” 

In another moment the train had started. 
Oh, such a journey—a sudden flight, side by 
side, through the fields and skies of spring! 
Long afterward Clare Aiken remembered it 
with a throb half glad, half sorrowful. 

Two hours later they sat before the master- 
pieces in the art gallery, and Clare’s pulses 
quickened as she said, anxiously, “Now this 
is real art! Sometimes even a great genius 
works for years before he can paint one good 
picture. And when I think of my careless 
drawing! Aren’t these wonderful pictures, 
mommie?”” 

“Yes, dear, lovely!” But Mrs. Aiken's eyes 
rested oftener on Clare than on the paintings. 

“And now we're going to have lunch at 
Martini’s.”” 

“Clarissa Aiken!” 





“Don't say a word. It’s better to havea 
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few dainties at a swell place than a lot of cheap 
things somewhere else. And I want you to 
be able to say you’ve lunched at Martini’s.” 

A delicious breeze stirred the flimsy curtains 
as a care-worn woman and proud-stepping girl 
passed down a room where smiling people were 
chatting across squares of snowy damask. 

Mrs. Aiken selected chops @ la Robinson, 
because the name piqued her curiosity, and ate 
of the chops, chicken livers and rich gravy with 
critical surmises. And Clare dropped praise more | 
welcome than a wreath of laurel when she said, 
“I don’t like it any better than your own breaded 
chops with tomato sauce.” In fact, a persistent 
sob in Clare’s throat made it hard for her to 
relish anything. | 

It was astonishing how swiftly this new desire 
to brighten her mother’s humble lot grew. Exer- 
cise had given it strength; yet no physical gym- 
nastics could take from Clare her sense of | 
helplessness, though her old convictions about 
what was just to “mommie” never faltered. 

“TT mustn’t deceive her any longer,’’ she said to 
herself. ‘By day after to-morrow she'll have to 
know the truth about me.” 

“And now,” she said aloud, “we're going to 
eat ice-cream at twenty-five cents apiece.” 

“Clarissa Aiken!” her mother gasped. 

“Which will you take?” Clare insisted, gravely, 
“cream or a fruit ice?” 

It was a wonderful day. From the restaurant 
they drifted along by shop windows, sometimes 
holding one another with a loving clasp as they 
walked, in no haste to let go hands, even after 
the crossings were passed. On one corner a 
squeaky old organ was grinding “The Last Rose 
of Summer,” and these two stopped and listened, 
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the seniors; and for a full half-hour, aside from 
the rain, nothing could be heard in the room but 
the deep, thankful sobs of the new Clare Aiken. 
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Bez Samuels’ Dancing Turkeys. 





white. On a board over the ; 
wire front of their cage was 
painted the announcement: 
“Seven Dancing ‘Turkeys; 
Exhibited For the First Time; Round and 


| Square Dances and the Highland Fling!” 


The exhibitor was a sallow-looking boy about 
fifteen years of age, with a droll droop of his left 
eye. In connection with his cage. of ‘‘educated 
turkeys,” which he was showing at the county 
fair, he had a sweet-cider and peanut stand. 
The peanuts were excellent, for he had a stove, 
kept hot with a coal fire, and roasted ovenful 
after ovenful. The stove and fuel-box were 
partly hidden from the public eye by a curtain 
at one end; and both stand and cage had just 
behind them the high board fence of the fair 
grounds. 

Few people knew the owner. Those few called 
him Bez Samuels. He had been at the fair the 
year before with a “whirling table,” which, after 


agement as something too nearly akin to gam- 
bling. 

But this time he had brought a flock of 
educated turkeys, which spoke so well for his 
patience and skill that his show was admitted to 


and smiled. Behind the park railings a hundred ! the grounds without question. 





tulips were in bloom. 


“I don’t know when I’ve had so much pleas- much attention, for the people were interested in | calling out: “On with the dance! 
ure,” Mrs. Aiken had said as she dined. She other novelties; but soon they began to talk | Keep it going!” 


said it again in the crowded trolley-car amid the 
city turmoil. 

But the daughter was silent. Her own pleasure 
had been more than half dread, and this is a 
bitter sweet. 


During the first day the cage did not attract 


; about it. 
| Bea's plan of exhibiting was not the usual one. 
He had no tent, but merely a slide curtain inside 
the wire front of the cage. 
. passing crowd raised fifty cents, Bez opened the 
‘ curtain and gave a brief performance. 


Monday morning Miss Girard sat in her private ; many saw it who had paid nothing; yet as many 
office, listening to Clare’s apologies for having | newcomers were cOnstantly arriving, the plan 


run away with Mrs. Aiken. The room was half 
dark; a heavy rain driving against the panes 
made the tremulous phrases indistinct. 


worked well. 
During the forenoon of the second day of the 
fair, my friend, ‘I'om, and I and ten or a dozen 


“¥ thought I shouldn’t care; at first I was other young people contributed the fifty cents 
almost glad—it was such a relief to give up the ; requisite to see the turkeys dance. 


battle. But, O Miss Girard, you don’t know | 
how I’ve suffered! 
*twould almost kill me to have you go and tell 
her, 
Saturday was.” 


Even now it seems as if: curtain aside: 


There was a rattling sound as Bez pulled the 
and immediately those seven 
turkeys began to hop, first on one fvot, then on 


But you’ve no idea what a wretched day | the other, constantly shifting and moving around | of their feet! 
One could scarcely say that they | 


{the cage. 


Miss Girard smiled. ‘And all the time your ‘executed a regular figure; but they went round 


mother was less deceived than you,"’ she said. | 
“For I see that it 
was your birth- 
day, 00, without 
your knowing it.” 
Clare’s heart 
seemed to give a 
great leap. “Do you 
think so?” she 


and round, hopping in a very curious and ludi- 


the first day, had been excluded by the man-; Three or four successive exhibitions 


Whenever the , 


Of course, , 


COMPANION. 


We said to him that it was truly a wonderful 
gift, and left, well satisfied that he had not told 
us the truth. 

“He's a fraud,” remarked Tom, as we walked 
laway. “If he had said flatly that he did not 
| wish to tell us about it, I shouldn’t have blamed 
him, for of course it's his secret. If he wants to 


to find it out, either; but now that he has gone 


lange ones, six bronze and one | on and told us such a falsehood, I'll find out his | 


trick if I can.” 
1 have always felt ashamed of the artitice to 
which we resorted, for 1 do not think that it was 
quite honorable, even with the motive of exposing 
a deception. What we did was to gu outside the 
fair-grounds fence and come round in the rear of 
' the cage. Bez’s “show” was placed on one side 
of the grounds near the fence. Through a chink 
in the upright boards we watched his 
operations for an hour or more. It was 
some time before we gained the least 
hint as to the true nature of his gift, 
but we noticed that the cage had a 4 
‘double bottom, or rather two bottoms, : 
about three inches apart, each of sheet 
| iron, and that when Bez wished to set 
the turkeys dancing, he thrust theirun =}; 
rod between the two bottoms and rattled =“ 
it against them. But this was nv 
| adequate explanation, and we were still 
in the dark. 2 





| of the dance were given while we were 
| watching. Probably the poor turkeys 
| were getting tired; for we observed that 
‘ during the last dance Bez had to rattle 
| vigorously two or three times. After a 
. few minutes another fifty cents was 
subscribed; we could hear the crowd 


Then we saw Bez step back 
between the cage and the fence, so as to be 
concealed from the spectators by the curtain. As 
| he poked the fire under his oven he slyly threw 
three hand-shovelfuls of the burning coal from 
the stove between the two sheet-iron bottoms of 
the cage. Then he rattled with the shovel, and, 
stepping out, pulled open the curtain. In a 
moment the turkeys were dancing smartly; we 
could hear them hop and flutter very plainly. 

I smile even now when I recall the look of 
mingled triumph and disyust on Tom’s face as 
he glanced at me to see if I, too, had compre- 
hended. 

“That's his gift!” he whispered. “The cruel 
little scoundrel! That's the way he’s taught 
the poor things to dance—by roasting the bottoms. 
Ill wager that he blistered them 
more than once before he ‘educated’ them to hop 
| a Highland Fling!” 

“But he doesn’t seem to put in hot coals every 


crous manner. More-! time,” I said. 


over, it was hard to 
guess the motive for 
their antics. ‘The bot- | 
tom of fhe cage inside 
the wires appeared to 
be of old zinc or sheet 
iron. Occasionally 


“But that part is plain enough,” replied ‘Tom. 
“He has got the poor creatures in such terror of 
a scorching that the very sound of the shovel or 
poker will set them hopping.” 

It was pretty evident that we had divined the 
nature of Bez’'s gift. .\s we stood there we 
could hear him talking glibly of the different 
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leaped much higher had the top of the cage per- 

ied: He sang, meantime, upon a very eNevated 
ey. 


| He was finally let out with a hint that travel 

{| would probably prove the best balm for his heated. 

j soles. This advice be acted upon with such 
promptness that our reporter was unable to over- 
take and interview him. C. A. STEPHENS. 


keep it, he has a right to. I wouldn’t spy round | 


——_~ee ne 


| A CROMER SUNSET. 


Below me lay the wide sea, the scarlet sun was stoop- 

ng, 

e dyed the waste witer, as with a scarlet dye: 
yed the lighthouse towers: every bird with 

x ing swooping 

Tonk his colors, and the cliffs did, and the yawning 


ky. Jean Ingelow, 





A 
And 





——__~e2—____ 


A Famous Trapper. 


ATE one afternoon in September, 
1871, a squad of six United States 
cavalrymen were slowly march- 
ing behind a small herd of 
cattle on the plateau be- 
tween Painted Woods and 
South Creek in Dakota, 
when they saw a man 
coming toward them 
from the lake at which 
they intended to camp 
for the night. He was 
leading a tall horse, 
which was heavily laden 
with geese and ducks. 
They could hardly 
believe their eyes, for 
he had left the squad 
but two hours earlier, 
and they had seen no 
game in the meantime. 

This man looked like an old rural school- 
inaster, or small trader, or anything other than 
| what he was—one of the most famous and 
efticient scouts of his time, Jean Beauchamp by 
; name, Nothing about his expression, manner or 
dress indicated the trapper, hunter and Indian 
fighter of forty years’ experience. He was clad 
\in a short brown sack cuat, a velvet waistcoat 
| that had once been gorgeous, corduroy trousers, 
government shoes, and a small, soft black hat. 

His only weapons were a double-barrelled gun 
and a long sheath-knife. Ilis manner wus quiet 
and innocent, his voice gentle, his quaint lan- 
| guage very pleasing. Yet his name was terrible 
' to the Sioux, because of the unrelenting, single- 
‘handed war that he had waged against then 
| during and after the Minnesota massacres. 

1 do not propose to relate anything that C 
know about Beauchamp’s tiercer deeds, but only 
to tell some curious particulars of my personal 
| acquaintance with him, which began that atter- 
: noon when he brought the ducks and geese to 
‘our larder—for I was one of the cavalry squad. 
Our two Arickaree scouts had been worthless as 
| hunters, and Beauchamp had gone ahead and 
| ridden around the lake for game, as if to show 
| the absurdity of their assertions that there was 

none to be had. 
In camp that evening Beauchamp proposed 





Bez either struck the 
bottom of the cage or 
rattled beneath it as if | 


breathed. 
She did not dare 
to trust the hope 


fairs at which he had exhibited his turkeys. that 1 should go hunting with him next day. 
“Next week I shall show them to the people of ‘The sergeant gave me leave, and so we started 
Franklin County at their annual cattleshow at early in the morning, riding away at right angles 


that sprang to her 
heart, although an 


with an iron rod, *“To 
change the time of the ; 


inkling of what her dance,"" as he ex- 
teacher meant tlitted plained. 
into her brain. At once, then, the 


“IT do not think 
so; [ know. This is 
a different girl from 
the one who talked 
with me on Fri 
day.”” 

Unable to bear 
the weight of the 
queer surprise, Clare 
leaned forward to 
the table and pil- 
lowed her head on 
her arm. 

“TN work like a 
slave!’’ she sobbed, 
“Rather than have 
my mother disap- 
pointed, I’ll study day and night all summer. I 
want her to be the happiest mother in the world. 
IM do anything — anything! Do you suppose 
T can ever get ahead? Do you think I can ever 
become what I ought to be?” 

And then the stately principal of the Fis 
Academy bent over and began to stroke Clare's 
hair. 

“know you can,’’ she answered, softly. 
“Tove is a wonderful incentive.” 

“And you won’t need to tell her about me at 
present ?”” 

“Not now,” was the answer. ‘She knows 
only good about you, and there's nothing else to 
tell truthfully. It would be wrong to say to your 
mother now what I might have said with perfect 
truth on Friday—‘Mrs. Aiken, your child has no 
aubition.”, Now Lam glad to say you are bub 
bling over with ambition.” 

Clare’s bowed head heaved. “Ob, I wish 1: 
mother could—believe in me always, alwa: 
just as she—does to-day!” 

“She will, Clare.” 





























turkeys began to leap | 
higher, using their 
wings to assist them. | 
At every hop they! 
rose to the top of the 
cage, a height of cer- 
tainly six feet. ‘Their 
feet seemed scarcely 
to touch the ground 
at all, so rapidly did 
their leaps succeed | 
each other. Up, up, 
up and around they 
went in a maze of 
leaping and flapping! 
This was the ‘Iligh- 
land Fling,” and no 
one who saw it could help laughing. 

After a minute or two, Bez pulled the curtain, 
and thanking us, declared the performance over. 
Nearly every one went away remarking that 
there never was such a turkey dance, and in the 





+ course of ten minutes another fifty cents were 


collected. + People wondered how a bird so stupid 
as a turkey could ever have been trained to go 
tough such a performance. Music had nothing 
to do with it; Bez had merely rapped on the 
floor as a signal for the dance to begin, and had 
rattled louder for the “Highland Fli 

“It must have taken no end of time and 
patience to teach them,” I remember saying to 
my companion. 

“Maybe; but T doubt it,” he replied, “don't 
like the looks of that ‘Bez,’ he continued. “1 
think it’s a trick!” 

Some discussion ensued: then we went back 
to ask him how he had trained the turkeys. 

‘The tellow looked at us attentively, and then 
wave an account of the “gift’? he possessed of 
communicating his “will” to birds and animals. 








F.,”” we heard him add. 

“Yes,” said Tom, ‘I am much obliged for that 
bit of information. I have a cousin living there 
who is a lively sort of fellow. I’ drop him a 
hint as to what’s coming. Something will be 
sure to follow.” 

As we went past the post-office ‘Tom stepped 
in, bought an envelope, and sent the following 
note: 


DEAR MosE.—Look out for a fellow with seven 
dancing turkeys at your cattle-show next week. 
He’s tricky and cruel. He will tell you he has a 
peculiar gift for teaching them; but the way he 
does it is by putting live coals in at the bottom of 
the cage. We caught him at it. Get the boys 
together and expose his trick and cruelty. 

The manner in which the Franklin County 
boys exposed Bez was described in the Franklin 
Gazette, in its account of the fair, the following 
Saturday. I give the item verbatim: 


Prominent among the side-shows was a cage of 
wonderful dancing turkeys, exhibited by one 
Bez Samue % youth not unknown to fame, 
who also regaled the multitude with fresh-roasted 
peanuts and sweet cider. The dancing exploits 
of the turkeys were really astonishing, and proved 
a “feature” at once. A turkey taught to dance a 

land Fling was a novelty which immediately 
rd public attention. 
» exhibitor expatiated upon the patience, 

















to such high art in the Te chorean line. 
But alas for Bez! It was discovered that his 
peculiar gift consisted in putting live coals from 
eamut-roaster under the thin fron bottom of 
» in Which the poor birds re confined 
| Now the people of Franklin County are gr 
j admirers of roast turkey, particularly to 
Thanksgiving; but the idea of roasting the tur! 
alive did not appeal to them. Not much was 
at the time, but very early the following morning, 
when as yet few people bad arrived at the fair 
{grounds, @ seleet party, headed, it is said, by 
“one Mose Evans, led round upon the gifted 
Samuels, took him 
removed his shoes and stockings, popped him 
bodily into his own ~ Our special constables, 
| who would doubt ve interposed, appear not 
to have arrived at that hour; and quite re dless 
| of Bez’s protestations, the visiting wags proceeded 
to fire up beneath the cage. 
Itis hinted that in the matter of the Highland 








































As she said this there stole into Miss Girard’s | It required months, he said; but kindness and Fimg, Bez far outdid his turkeys for a space of at 


fine eyes a look which would have baffled even 


perseverance accomplish wonders. 


| least flve minutes, and would have undoubtedly 


sand peculiar gift requisite for training ; 







ummarily in hand, and having | 


| to the trail. Soon, to be sociable, I said, pointing 
toa fine setter that followed us, “You sport an 
uncommonly fine dog, Mr. Beauchamp.” 

“Qui—good dog. It don't cost any more for 
keep a good dog as a bad dog. This dog is 
worth ten times any kind of a cur dog.” 

“What did you pay for him?” 

“Fifty dollar, when he’s one pup six monce 
old.”” 

“Of course he is very useful in hunting 
birds?” 

“TTe’s good dog for any kind of a game—jus’ 
as guod for deer as a hound is. Nobody can't 
learn notting to a hound only what he’ll know 
by hisse’f, but I have learned Pierre for hunt 
jany kine. Vierre, my friend, you want for come 
up with me for ride?” 

The setter stood up on his hind legs, and the 
old man pulled him up to the blanket that lay 
across the horn of his saddle. “Youre getti: 
lame, Pierre. I must make you some moccasins 
to-night.” 








I thought he was joking at first. “What! 
Will he wear moccasins?” said I. 

“For sure. Nee, here's some he’s wore out,"” 
and he drew them from his pocket. “The dry 


prairie grass wears his skin on his feet thin and 
sore, then I make him moccasins.” 

I remarked it as strange that he should carry 
only a shotgun in that wild country, 

“Shotgun? Ball-gun, too. When I want for 
kill big game I load with ball.”” 

“But it won’t carry ball far.” 

“No—so I get close up.”” 

“It would be a poor weapon against Indians, 
T should think.” 

“From far off—yes. But I ride good horse 
always, and I laugh at the Sioux.” 

“Aren't you afraid the gun will burst when 
you shoot ball?” 

“Never burss yet. She's the best English gun 
money could buy in St. Louis. I give two 
hundred and fifty dollars for this gun sixteen 
year ayo.” 

“Doesn’t it kick like sixty when you shoot 
ball?” 

Beauchamp seemed to be surprised out of his 
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English; it was as if I had asked him whether 
the gun made a noise in being fired; it would 
kick hard, of course. “Oui, monsieur,” he said, 
with the patient smile one might give to a 
foolishly inquisitive child. 

We rode in silence for a long time before he 
tured down a sag in the bluff that led into the 
valley above a spur that jutted out toward a 
qreek. Soon we reached the creek bottom where 
the grass grew high, and made our way to the 
outward point of the spur. 

“We'll picket here and go the rest of the way 
on foot,” he said, dismounting. 

“Rest of the way! Where to?” 

“To the antelope, of course.” 

“Where are the antelope?” I was surprised. 

“Right where they were, around the point.”” 

“T haven’t seen any antelope.” 

He looked at me strangely, as if he suspected 
me of jesting or lying. As he had seen the 
antelope from the bluif, he took it for granted 
that I had seen them, too. When he perceived 
that 1 was sincere, he was too much astonished 
for utterance. Then a pitying look came into 
his face, and he indulgently proceeded to point 
oat to me my own lariat, from which I surmised 
that he had concluded my eyes were impaired. 

While I loosened the lariat and picketed my , 

* horse, Beauchamp drew his charges of shot and 
felt in his coat pocket, where he usually kept six 
or eight bullets. He found none—they had 
worn a hole through the old lining, and were all 
gone. But he had one ball in his trousers 
pocket, and this he put into his gun, saying, ‘‘1’ll 
have to kill two antelopes with this bullet.” 

“You'd better take my gun; it’s much surer 
than yours,” I said. 

“You want a sure gun more as I do,” he said. 

“I guess that’s so,’”’ I admitted, and waited for 
him to lead the way. 

We went cautiously around the spur of the 
Dioff, Pierre following close at his master’s heels, 
and I saw six antelope grazing not one hundred 
yards distant. There we dropped on our hands 
and knees, and worked against the wind toward 
a tall tuft of grass within thirty yards of the 


game. 

Here Beauchamp motioned me to crawl up 
alongside of him. He cocked his gun, muffling 
the lock with his coat-tail as he did so; then he 
whispered to me: 

“T’ll wait till I can hit two with my bullet. As 
soon as [ fire, you shoot at them running off.’’ 

He lay watching for a few moments more, and 
then whispered, ‘‘I’l] hit one through the heart 
and the other in the ham.” With that he fired. 

One antelope dropped dead, the others fled. 
Pierre sprang forward, and I, forgetting my 
part, jumped up and yelled excitedly, “Sic ’em! 
sic’em! sic ’em!”" 

“Shoot! Why don’t you shoot?” shouted 
Beauchamp. 

This brought me to my senses, and I fired. 
One of the antelope seemed wounded ; at least, 
the others left him far behind. 

“Hurrah, I hit him! My first antelope!” I 
cried, as Pierre caught up to the little deer and 
palled him down. 

“You hit him—yas?” said Beauchamp, 
amiably. ‘“‘Where you hit him?” 

“Oh, most anywhere,” I said, in some con- 
fusion. “I just aimed at him in general.” 

“Well, mebby you hit him in general. But 
s’pose he’s hit in the ham, what you say?” 

In the ham we found the only wound, and 
Beanchamp’s bullet. He extracted it, placed 
the distorted lead against the stock of his gun, 
pounded it a little rounder with the heavy handle 
af his hunting-knife, and put it in his pocket 
again. The other antelope was shot through the 
heart, just as he had intended. 

On our way back to the trail with our load of 
neat, we crossed a creek which had been recently 
dammed by beavers, and Beauchamp remarked, 
“There’s a muskrat in the dam with the beaver.” 

“I didn’t see any muskrat or beaver, eit! 

“No more me.” 

“Then how do you know there’s a muskrat?” 

“By the sign.” 

“But how can you tell beaver sign from 
moskrat sign?” 

“Well, you can tell one man’s writing from 
ancther man’s writing. Yes, eh? But can you 
tell how you tell the difference? No, eh? 
Well, jus’ same like that with beaver and 
maskrat sign. You don’t b’lieve me, mebby. 
Well, now I'll tell you—there’s jus’ two beaver 
with the muskrat. There’s an old mammy 
beaver and a papoose beaver. I’ll come back 
and trap them all three to-night ;” and so he did. 

When he brought in the beaver next day I 
said, “Well, Mr. Beauchamp, you are a wonder 
at trapping. I suppose you are as good as most 
Indians.”” 

He looked at me with that gentle commisera- 
tion which my ignorance often roused in him, 
and said, “I don’t know any Indians that can 
‘atch beaver with me. Indians are not naturally 
00d trappers. Ask these two Arickarees, and 
they'll tell you there aint any beaver within ten 
miles of Stevenson or Barthold, but I caught 
four not a mile from Stevenson last week. The 
Indians go off fifty or one hundred miles for 
game, but I feed about two dozen people out of | 
my gun and traps, and I don’t often go out of | 
‘ight of the fort.”” 

“Two dozen! 


»” 


You have a big family, Mr. | 





“Yes—one kine of fambly. Honly I hain’ 


THE YOUTH'’S 


got any wife or any childun of my own. My 
fambly is mebby ’bout two people what jus’ 
as soon I hunt as anybody, an’ so I give ’em| 
my hunt. Mos’ of ’em is my brudder-in-law ; 
Magloire’s fambly—he’s married my sister, only 
she’s be dead ’bout twenty-two year.” 
THORKEL REDLEAF. 
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GLORY OF LIFE. 


The glory of our life below 
Comes not from what we do, or what we know, 
But dwells forevermore in what we are. 


Henry Van Dyke. 





II.—A Spoke in the Wheel. 


TE men on the Mountain Division always 
ae spoke of old Patsy Callahan as a ‘“char- 

acter,” and no trainman ever passed his 
cabin at the snow-shed portal without a greeting, 
shouted or waved. He was a shrivelled little 
caricature of a man, bent with years, and lame 
from a handear accident, and with a wizened 
face which looked at you out of its fringe of 
whisker, suggesting the pictures in the comic 
weeklies. 

But he was true-hearted and loyal in inverse 
proportion to his size and good looks; and as for 
the latter, his little daughter Aileen had enough 
for the two. 

On the company’s pay-roll Callahan figured as 
“track-walker, Shed No. 1,” and his duties were 
light but responsible. ‘Shed No. 1” protects ; 
the most precarious bit of track on the Gunnison 
line—the eastern approach to Alpine 
Tunnel. For the final half-mile the 
grade is a mere notch cut in the side 
of a steep mountain, and landslides 
and snowslides rush down upon it 
now and then without warning. 

Thrice a day, and four times 
during the night, it was Callahan’s 
duty to inspect the shed and the 
track, reporting to the locomotive 
relay station at the western end of 
the tunnel if he found anything 
wrong. 

At was mid-afternoon of a brilliant 
July day when word went over the 
division that the special train bearing 
the president of the road would 
reach the tunnel at two-thirty. 
Callahan was making his second 
inspection for the day, and the 
section-men gave the word to 
Aileen. 

“And what time will it be now?” 
asked the little one, whose major 
anxiety was the fear that some pass- 
ing train would catch her father in 
the shed. 

The section foreman dragged a big. 
silver watch from its fob and told 
her, ““Two-twenty-five, and we’ve 
got to be getting out of here. Boys, 
get the tools on the car—lively, 
now !”” 

Aileen ran quickly to the black 
mouth of the shed and was waiting 
there when her father emerged, 
blinking at the sudden change from 
sooty darkness to the bright sunlight. 
She cried out joyfully when she saw 
him, and ran to meet him, clapping her hands 
and skipping like the light-footed little Irish fay 
that she was. 

“There now ! there now!” said Patsy ; “what’s 
come over my bit of a colleen? Is the pig away 

in 2”? 

“No, no; but there’s a special coming, and I 
was that scared for fear it’d catch you in the 
shed.” 

“And what if it did? Wouldn’t I just be 
flattening meself bechune the timbers on the 
wan side and letting it go by—whovosh!” with an 
illustrative fling of the lantern in his hand. 

“I know; but I’m always that scared,” said 
the child; and she clung to his hand until they 
had climbed to the little cabin above the track. 

The cabin at the mouth of the snow-shed was | 
the poorest of makeshifts; a deserted grading | 
camp, half shanty and half dugout ; but it sufticed 
for the old watchman, his daughter, and at a’ 
pinch, the pig which served as a connecting link 
between the cabin, at altitude twelve thousand 
feet, and the still humbler shealing in far-away 
Connaught. | 

“And how did ye come to know about the 
special, Ailie, child?” said the old man, when 
they were seated on the squared log which served 
for a door-step. 

“Twas the section-boss told me. ‘They’ve| 
gone down with the car to get out of the way for 
it.” | 

In a few minutes a muffled roar like the drum- | 
ming of a thousand partridges announced the | 
coming of the train, and presently an engine 
with a single passenger-car attached shot out of 
the portal and came to a stand opposite the cabin. 

There was a huge snow-bank—snow-banks are | 
perennial at the altitude of twelve thousand , 
feet—just below the watchman’s shanty, and a' 
group of merry young people tumbled out of the 








COMPANION. 


car to pelt one another with snowballs in mid- 
afternoon of a July day. An elderly gentleman 
with a fine face, and shrewd eyes which seemed 
to see everything, stood on the platform and 
looked on ; and when a lull in the battle permitted 
he clambered down and climbed to Patsy’s 
cabin. 

‘The old L[rishman rose and doffed his battered 
hat with the fine grace which the humblest of 
his countrymen can always summon at need. 

“Good day to you, sorr.”” 

The gentleman nodded, and the shrewd eyes 
took in everything, from the old man, the blue- 
eyed little maid, and the pig in the pen, to the 
heaped-up mass of wreckage in the gulch below. 

“You are the shed watchman, are you not ?”” 

“T am that same,” said Patsy; and then, with 
quick Irish wit, “I’m thinking you’ll be the 
gineral superintindint, at laste, sorr.”” 

“Not exactly; though I am one of the spokes 
in the big railroad wheel, like yourself. I am 
the president of the company.” 

Patsy had replaced his hat, but he took it off 
again: “A spoke, is it, sorr? I’m thinking you'll 
be the sthrong tire that houlds all the spokes 
together. Allie, child, do you be fetching the 
chair for his honor.” 

The president put his hand on Aileen’s curly 
head. ‘Never mind, little one,’ he said; and | 
then to the watchman, “How often do you inspect | 
the shed?” 

“Three times in the day, sorr; and wan hour 
before, and immediately afther, each of the two 
trains at night.’ 

“Have you ever found anything wrong?” 

“Yes, sorr. ’Twas last April, and the snow 
was beginning tocomedown. There wasa small 
bit of a smash beyant the curve there.” 

“What do you do in such a case?” 

“Flag it on both sides with the red light, sorr, 








‘“* TIME AND AGAIN HE REHEARSED 
THE SCENE WITH AILEEN.”? 


and then go and report to the foreman at the end 
of the tunnet beyant.”” . 

“But to do that, you have to go through the 
tunnel, don’t you?” 

“Yes, your honor; sure, it would take many 
hours to go over the mountain.” ! 

“Exactly ; but supposing the smash should cut | 
you off from the tunnel so that you couldn’t get 
through ?”” | 

Patsy scratched his head with the tip of one | 
finger, and his grimace was not meant to be; 
farcical. 

“Faith, and it's the fine head ye have, sorr! | 
Sure, it’s no orders 1 have covering that same at 
all. There’d be nothing for it, but a run down 
to Hancock to set the telegraph a-yoing, and 
that’s a good four miles.” 

“And in the meantime a train might come! 
along from the west and be wrecked. You 
should have an electric connection with the force 
at the other end of the tunnel.”’ 

“Sure, it would bea fine thing, your honor,” 
said Patsy. | 

When the president had made a memorandum | 
of it in his tablets, the shrewd eyes rested again 
on the débris of bent rails. broken cross-ties, and 
shattered shed-timbers in the gulch. 

“You havea responsible place, my man. What | 
did you say your name is?” | 

“I didn't say, your honor—not being asked— | 
but it’s Pathrick Callahan, at your service, 
sorr.”” 

“Very good. As I was saying, your spoke in 
the wheel is a very important one. There are 
thousands of dollars’ worth of material in that | 
gulch, but no human lives, as yet. Look sharp! 
and do your work well, Callahan; we're trusting | 
a good deal to you these days.” 

When the special had gone on its way, 
down the mountain, Callahar sat silent, gazing 
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abstractedly across at the opposite mountain like 
one beatified. At length he said: 

“Ailie, darlin’, did ye hear him? That’s the 
prisidint ; and he says to me, ould Patsy Callahan, 
‘We’re trusting a dale to you these days.’ That’s 
the thrue gintleman for you, sweetheart, wid a 
smile and a bow for the superintindint, and a 
kind word for the ould Irishman walking the 
track !’”” 

Surely no subaltern in all the railway rank 
and file was ever prouder of honorable mention, 
or more loyal to his trust, than was the old 
track-walker after the chance halt of the presi- 
dent’s special opposite his humble cabin. ‘Time 
and again he rehearsed the scene with Aileen, 
lingering fondly over the details, and coming out 
strong on the few words of approval at the 
last. 

He had always been faithful and painstaking, 
as corporation service goes, but now no fault or 
flaw was small enough to escape his scrutiny; 
and for a time he made life burdensome for the 
section-men by reporting badly driven spikes and 
jar-loosened nuts on the fish-plate bolts. 

“You take care o’ the mountain, Patsy, and 
keep it from slidin’ down on the shed. I’l] look 
out for the bolts and spikes,” said the section- 
foreman one day, when his patience was quite 
overborne. “You’re doin’ a sight more work 
than you get paid for, anyway. If I was you, 
I’d make that trip about once a day and let it go 
at that.” 

““Maybe ye’d be telling me how ye’d do that, 
Misther Bradford,” said Patsy, craftily. 

‘They were standing at the entrance to the 
shed, and the foreman pointed to a dim beam of 
light piercing the farther darkness. 

“See that streak o’ light in there? That’s 
from that air-hole nearest the tunnel. As long 
as you can see that the track’s clear, aint it? If 
there was a slide ’twixt here and 
there, you couldn’t see it, could 
you? Well, if I was you, I’d 
come here three or four times a 
day and squint for that light, and 
I'd let it go at that.” 

“Ye would, would ye? Hear 
to him, Ailie, gyerl; he’d take a 
peep in at the dureway, and let it 
go at that! It’s a fine track- 
walker ye’d make, Misther Brad- 
ford! Sure, I think I hear the 
prisidint saying to the likes of 
you —” Ec 

“Oh, give us a rest, Patsy!” 
broke in the section boss, who, 
like every other man on the 
division, had heard the story of 
Callahan’s honorable mention, not 
once, but many times. ‘He says 
them things by the yard; it’s his 
business. I’ll bet a hen worth 
fifty dollars he’s never thought of 
you once from that good Yay to 
this.”” 

‘There was a sting in the tail of 
this for Patsy, but it was removed 
when the telegraph linemen came 
to make the electric-bell connection. 
between the watchman’s cabin 
and the locomotive relay station 
at the western end of the tunnel. 
This proved conclusively that the 
president had not forgotten, and 
Patsy was elated in due measure. 

When the connection was estab- 
lished, although it was by means 
of a wire laid through the shed 
and tunnel instead of over the 
mountain, as it should have been, Patsy trudged 


| straightway to the bunk shanty at the western 


portal, and worked the signal back and forth 
with Aileen until he was assured of its relia- 
bility. 

“Sure, I’ll be telling Misther Bradford when 
he comes along again, and it’s a-hen worth fifty 
dollars we’ll be having to keep the pig company, 
Ailie, dear. ‘It’s not the likes of a fine gintle 
man like the prisidint that’ll be forgetting auny- 
body.” 

‘Two evenings after the stringing of the signal- 
wire, Patsy sat on the door-log smoking his short 
clay pipe and carefully polishing the globes of 
his lanterns preparatory to his first night trip 
through the shed ahead of the east-bound 


| passenger-train. 


“Do you be feeding the pig while I’m gone, 


| sweetheart,” he said, when the white lantern 


was alight and burning properly. “And afther 
I come back I’ll be telling you the story about 
the leprechawn. Sure, and it would be a fine 
thing if we’d see that same little man coming 
up the track wan of these shiny nights now, 
wouldn’t it?” 

When her father was gone, Aileen finished 
tidying the cabin, and went to get the corn for 
the pig. She was a brave little colleen for her 
eleven years,—or at. most timid only when her 
father’s safety was concerned,—and she went 
about her task singing the refrain of an old 
Irish ditty with a quavering little wail at the 
end of it. 

“It’s a fine, fat piggy you are!” she said, 
climbing upon the pen and beginning to toss the 
corn into the trough; but the next moment she 
stopped, puzzled, for there was no answering 
grunt, and no frantic rush for the delayed 
supper. 


Aileen _got down and felt her way around to 
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the farther side of the pen, tripping over a loos- 
ened board in the circuit. 

“Oh, you—you spalpeen of a piggy! You’re 
gone again, are you?” 

She put her hand to her ear and listened. Far 
away around the mountainside, in the direction 
of the tunnel, she heard a faint rumbling that 
began and ended suddenly ; but before she could 
wonder what it was, she heard the grunting of 
the pig nearer at hand. 

There was a spare lantern in the cabin, and 
she got it and set out along the boulder-strewn 
mountainside, following the general direction of 
the railway track, and keeping well above the 
shed. 

She went slowly at first, bat the pig eluded 
her and kept on well ahead, until she was hurry- 
ing as rapidly as the nature of the ground and 
the darkness would permit. 

Suddenly she heard a sharp cry of agony that 
seemed to come from the ground at her feet: at 
the same instant she lost her footing. and felt 
herself slipping and sliding down the mountain 
toward the track. 

In the moment of consciousness that was given 
her she gave herself up for lost. Just below her 
was the snow-shed: the roof of it conforms to 
the angle of the mountainside, and she could 
already feel herself whirling into space from its 
lower edge, to fall hundreds of feet upon the 
wreckage in the gulch. 

‘Then came a shock, and when she opened her 
eyes, the lantern had gone out and she was in 
thick darkness. 

With her first movement came the voice of 
her father close beside her. The landslide 
which had borne her down had crushed the 
shed; her father, who had been walking through, 
had been pinned down to the track by wreckage, 
and now she lay on the top of the earth and 
timbers quite near him. 

“Is it you, Ailie, darlin’?” 

“Yes, yes! Where are you, father?” 

“It’s here I am, with the half of the mountain 
atop of me. Aisy, now, be a bit aisy, sweet- 
heart!” She had thrown herself upon him with 
a passionate cry of grief. “‘It’s all depinding on 
you now, <Ailie, dear, and ye must hearken and 
do as I bid ye. Do ye mind, sweetheart?” 

“Yes, yes. Oh, tell me what to do—quick, 
father!” 

‘Listen, then. It's a landslide; it caught me 
when I was coming back. The shed's gone 
beyant, and ye can’t get through to the tunnel. 
Do ye mind?” 

“I’m listening. Oh, tell me what | shall do!” 
she wailed. 

“Aisy now, darlin’; the timber's across the 
back of me till 1 can’t—talk —very—much.”” 

She found his free hand in the darkness and 
gripped it tightly, and when the sharp agony 
was past, he went on. 

“The wire’s gone with the shed, and Number 
Six'll*be coming. Do you feel your way back 
through the shed, Ailie, dear, and when you’re 
free of it, run for the life of you down to 
Hancock and tell the telegraph man. Do ye 
mind all that now?” 

“But, father, if the train should come first, 
you'd be killed!” 

“Amin; so let it be. But you'll be remem 
bering what the prisidint said to you and me, 
and run as if you'd the wings of the angel you'll 
be wan day, Ailie, gyerl. Go now, darlin’, and 
lave me to be thinking what a brave colleen I 
have." 

She kissed him and went, feeling her way 
through the thick darkness, and crying softly 
that her father might not hear her. When she 
reached the portal the starlight showed her the 
way, and she sped away down the track, with 
the fate of a train-load of passengers and the life 
of her father hanging upon the swiftness of her 
flying feet. 

Thirty-five minutes later the night operator at 
Hancock dropped the book he was reading and 
sprang to his feet, imagining a hold-up. .\ilie 
Callahan had burst into the office, white-faced 
and incoherent, but the telegrapher’s instinct 
filled the gaps in her narrative, and long before 
she had finished, a message was clicking over the 
wire to the tunnel relay station. 

“Hold Number Six. Shed’s gone and old 
Patsy’s under the wreck. Send quick and dig 
him out.” 

They found him a little later, lying across the 
track, with a heavy timber closely pinning him 
down. : 

Delirium had come to ease his agony, and he 
was babbling softly when they carried him 
out. 

“Sure, it’s a fine gintleman he is, is the prisi- 
dint! Says he to me, says he, ‘Look sharp, 
now, Callahan; we’re trusting a dale to you 
these days.’ ’”” 

Contrary to all expectations, old Patsy did not 
die of the hurt he received under the shed; and 
when, in due time, a report of his heroism 
reached the president, he read it with a sudden 
softening of the shrewd eyes, and turned quickly 


to his stenographer. 

“Harry, take a message to the agent at 
Hancock. Are you ready?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


“See that Patrick Callahan has every care, 
and when he can be safely moved send him to 
Denver. We have something better than a 
snow-shed for him to watch.” 


FRANcIS Ly NDE. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








! On second thought I would 
decidedly discourage you from 
attempting this journey.’’ 
‘These were prophetic words, 
and I did well to heed them. 

It was in St. Petersburg, on 
the occasion of my: last visit to Russia, that I 
had the pleasure of a long and instructive con- 
versation with an officer of the emperor's house- 
hold, who treated me in a manner at once frank 
and friendly. 

Frederick Remington had accompanied me for 
the purpose of making sketches of (Cossacks on 
horseback and other picturesque things. But 
the Russian police suspected that we were 
desirous of learning more than was good for 
them, and so they sent us word through our 
embassy that we had better not attempt our 
Proposed journey. 

This journey was to have been made in two 
canoes, each so fitted up that it could be con- 
verted into a comfortable bed at night. A tent 
titted snugly over the well between the two 
masts, and in case of rainy weather we could sit 
comfortably in this shelter, making sketches, 
studying maps, or recording impressions. 

Lhad arranged this means of travelling through 
Russia because water leaves no trace of those 
who tread it as a highway, and therefore the 
Russian police would have found difficulty in 
watching us. 

Knowing that the United States and Russia 
were friendly nations, bound together by formal 
treaties which granted equal rights to the people 
of both countries, I had assumed that we should 
be allowed to move freely in the country, provided 
we obeyed the law. But in this we were mis- 
taken. I asked my Russian friend what would 
happen to us in case we chose to ignore the 
government warning and start on our cruise in 
spite of the police. He answered me in language 
something like this: 

“You would have a very pleasant time of it 
for the first few days. No people are more 
hospitable and no peasantry more peaceful than 
those of Russia. But the political police of St. 
| Petersburg would see that something happened 
|to you on the way which would prove vastly 
more effective than an order to return.” 

“But why,” said I, “should the government 
let us begin our journey if they meant to stop it 
later on?” 

My Russian friend smiled at my simplicity and 
explained: “The Russian government is always 
correct as to forms. We cannot atford to violate 
treaties, at least not the letter of treaties :; but we 
have many means by which we can render such 
a treaty as that with the United States perfectly 
useless. For instance, let us suppose that you 
camp out some evening on the edge of a forest in 
rather a lonesome part of your journey. What 
is to prevent a handful of peasants attacking 
you in the night, smashing your boats, taking 
possession of your sketches and papers, and 
leaving you to get home as best you can?” 

“But,” said I, “you just told me that Russian 
peasants were distinctively amiable.” 

“Certainly they are; but do you suppose that 
| policemen cannot dress up as peasants?” 

“But why,” said I, “should they not remain 
dressed as policemen?” 

“Why? The reason is simple. If policemen 











did such a thing, the Russian government might 
be compelled to punish them. On the other 
hand, two Americans have been attacked and 
robbed by peasants whom you do not know 
and cannot identify. It would be idle for the 
American government to enter protest. We 
should, of course, promise the most searching 
inquiry and would profess the greatest regret at 
the lamentable occurrence, but, of course, you 
will understand that if American travellers insist 
upon making a journey through Russia in highly 
suspicious boats called canoes, and if on this 
journey, after being warned by the government, 
they have unpleasant experiences, surely they 
have but themselves to blame.” E 

With this my friend shrugged his shoulders, 
blew out much smoke from his cigarette, and 
gave me to understand that in Russia things are 
not always as they seem. 

The police regulate in Russia every step of 
every man, woman or child in the country. If 
a Russian wishes to visit his sister or brother in 
the next town, he must ask permission of a 
policeman, and this costs time as well as money. 
At every railway station the policeman is the 
most conspicuous object on the platform, even 
though it be but an insignificant village. A 
policeman not merely patrols the streets of the 
towns and the highways of the country, but 
enters without other authority than his uniform 
into the house of any one, and there examines 
the private affairs of whomsoever he chooses to 
suspect. 

If the policeman discovers a letter with any 
expressions that can possibly be twisted into 
disloyalty, or if he finds a book forbidden by the 
censor, or sees on the walls a picture of say 
George Washington or Kosciuszko or any one 
else suggestive of liberty, he may denounce the 
people of the house as guilty of treason, and 
bring them before a secret tribunal, where no 
regard is paid to forms of law and where sentence 
is swiftly passed, generally in the shape of 
transportation to Siberia. 

On a canoe cruise which I once took down the 
Danube, I arrived at a little town called Reni, 
which is close to the Black Sea and not far from 
the boundary of Roumania. I was walking 
innocently on the main street of the village, 
examining curiously the dress of the peasants 
and the wagons laden with grain, which were 
bringing cargoes for the ships along the river- 
bank. Suddenly a Russian, with his sword at 
his side and an ofticer’s cap on his head, stopped 
before me and eyed me in a threatening manner, 
while he demanded my passport. 

It would seem as though I was to him the first 
man who had entered that town in so mysterious 
a manner; and moreover, the passport which I 
offered him was in English, which he could not 
understand. At the top was our American 
spread eagle, from whose beak floated a long 
pennant with the words, EF pluribus unum. 
My supposition is that the Russian mistook this 
eagle for that of Prussia, and consequently 
jumped to the conclusion that I was a German 
spy. At any rate, he expressed dissatisfaction 
with my passport, and ordered me to follow him. 

‘This I declined to do. He was angry, and 
used profane language. He had been accustomed 
to peasants who went down on all fours at the 
slightest provocation, and the sensation of meet- 
ing with some one who attached apparently small 
importance to his orders was so novel to him that 
for the moment it left him undecided. ci 

A crowd quickly collected; and observing that 
he knew no English nor any other language but 
Russian, I pretended to be very indignant, and 
addressed him in a voice loud and fierce. At the 
same time I was shaking in my boots, for I was 
not quite sure how far my ne of “bluff” 
would succeed, for I knew that ‘in case he chose 
to put me underground, not a soul living knew 
where I was, and I should only be one more of 
the many who have disappeared in Russia. 

Fortunately for me, the Russian officer assumed 
that I knew what I was about, and instead of 
drawing his sword he asked a passing acquaint- 
ance to come and interpret for him. In a few 
moments I had apparently satisfied him in 
regard to my passport, and with many protesta- 
tions of regret the officer went his way and I 
‘was permitted to go mine. 


A “Cut” and An Apology. 


That evening I passed in the public square the 
gentleman who had acted as interpreter for me. 
I was disposed to go up to him and thank him 
warmly for saving me from an awkward position ; 
but I was met with a cold stare that warned me 
not to be effusive; so I passed by him with 
merely a distant salute. That night, however, 
the same man called upon me at my hotel and 
apologized for his coldness: 

“The reason was that I was with a Russian, 
and it would have compromised me had I 
appeared to know you.” 

He explained that he was a Greek by birth, 
and that as such he was distrusted by the 
Russian authorities, and was seeking an early 
opportunity of leaving the country and settling 
somewhere else; that Russia had become intoler- 
able to educated people since the persecution of 
Jews and fureigners generally had come to be a 
national pastime. 

On another occasion my companion, Frederick 
Remington, had taken a drosky for the purpose 
of a short drive to the park outside the town. 
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It was hot weather, and that means in St. 
Petersburg much dust and discomfort. One 
would have supposed that an American artist 
taking a short drive on a well-known thorough- 
fare would have been free from suspicion; but 
that was not the case. No sooner had the 
drosky passed a certain boundary of the city 
than there galloped up a mounted policeman, 
who ordered Mr. Remington to return forthwith 
to his hotel. 

Mr. Remington has fought the red Indian side 
by side with United States cavalry, and has as 
much native courage as any man I know; but 
the idea of having a difference of opinion with 
the secret police of St. Petersburg so unnerved 
him that when I returned to our hotel I found 
him ina state bordering on mental collapse. He 
insisted on leaving Russia at once, asserting that 
while he did not mind Apaches with their rifles, 
he could not bear the thought of sitting still in a 
damp, dark dungeon. 

Wherever we moved in Russia we felt the eye 
of a policeman boring through our backs. The 
moment we arrived in a strange town there 
would present himself to us a sinooth-spoken, 
insinuating gentleman desirous of knowing where 
we had come from, whither we were going, how 
much luggage we had, what our trunks con- 
tained, and whether he could not be of service to 
us during our stay. 

It was difficult to rid ourselves of this man, 
who invariably professed to be an .American that 
had either met us in America or was a warm 
friend of some one who had. Needless to say, 
this man was invariably a candidate for the 
police force, if not an official in disguise. 


Persecution of Amateur Spies. 


As you can readily imagine, membership in 
the police force gives one so much power to do 
mischief and to earn hush money or blackmail 
that a large proportion of young people who 
cannot make a living at anything else plays the 
part of amateur detective, and seeks by retailing 
scandal to the police to earn ultimately a subor- 
dinate post under the government. By assidu- 
ously listening at keyholes, opening letters and 
betraying confidences, any man in Russia can 
make something of a career ; though unfortunately 
for such, the candidates for this sort of distinction 
are so many that the competition is severe. 

Only once in the course of my two visits to 
Russia did I successfully elude the police. Mr. 
Remington and I had been on a long drive under 
the escort of an official of the government, who 
had desired to show us some politeness. He 
drove us out to the islands of the Neva, where 
we dined at the water’s edge and returned to 
town pretty late. 1 had arranged my plans with 
reference to this drive, for in returning to town 
we would pass by the ruilway station, and there 
was a train starting at midnight to a garrison 
town ninety miles away where lived a warm 
friend, a Pole, who commanded a regiment of 
light infantry. 

I delayed the journey homeward in order that 
we might arrive at the railway station just in 
time for me to catch my train and be away 
before search could be made forme. The plan 
worked admirably, and as we came near the 
station 1 said to my Russian companion, ‘You 
will excuse me if I jump out and walk a little, 
for I feel somewhat chilly, and shall not sleep 
well unless I stretch my legs.” 

The Russian at once offered to accompany me 
if Mr. Remington also cared to walk, but this 
my artist friend vigorously declined to do, for he 
knew what I was about. The Russian was 
therefore put under the necessity of leaving one 
or the other of us, and he had no excuse for not 
going back to the hotel with Mr. Remington. 

So | slipped into the railway station, purchased 
my ticket, and was rolling slowly away through 
the forests by the time my companions at the 
hotel had any occasion to miss me. I took no 
passport, but as I was visiting an army officer I 
felt safe enough so long as the St. Petersburg 
police did not telegraph ahead to order me placed 
under watch. 

My visit to the Russian colonel was wholly 
delightful, for the Russian is a splendid com- 
panion when once you get him away from police 
influence. He took me about on horseback, 
inspecting troops and barracks to my heart’s 
content, and there was much feasting with him 
and his brother officers, all of whom were frank 
and manly fellows. 

I had but twenty-four hours of this hearty life, 
however, during which the St. Petersburg police 
were sending in all directions to know what had 
become of me. They never found out, and do 
not know to this day where I concealed myself 
during that time. 

But this little practical joke nearly cost me 
dearly, for on the following morning, when I 
was ready to start for Berlin and called for my 
passport at the police agency, I was told that 
there was some informality about it, and that I 
should have to wait. Mr. Remington and I 
stared at each other blankly when this crushing 
piece of news arrived, and we felt desperately 
homesick. 

But good fortune would have it that at this 
critical moment there called upon us a Russian 
prince who was high in authority at court, and 
who professed much interest in making our stay 
agreeable. It seemed, perbaps, ungrateful on 
my part, but I promptly assured him that the 
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one thing he could do to make our stay supremely 
happy was to afford us immediate facility for 
getting out of his country. We told him that 
our passports were being withheld, and that we 
were much disturbed in consequence. 

He, too, seemed much disturbed for the 
moment, because from the tsar to the least 
peasant, the police is something no one in Russia 
cares to have as an enemy. Then he asked to be 
excused a moment while he stepped outside and 
bad some vigorous words with the police agent. 
Heno doubt explained satisfactorily to the law 
officer that he might get into trouble by keeping 
us here and that the sooner we got away the 
better. Perhaps we should ‘have bribed the 
police agent at the outset, but on this point J «am 
not sure. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that Mr. 
Remington was not allowed to sketch during his 
stay in Russia. Indeed, even while floating 
down the river Niemen, or as the Germans call 
it, Memel, when he mechanically and thought- 
lessly pulled out his sketch-book to make a 
memorandum of peasants’ costume, an official in 
uniform stepped swiftly to his side and requested 
himto stop. I explained to this official in French. 
that Mr. Remington was a distinguished Ameri- 
can artist, who was merely sketching innocent 
objects, but the official courteously reminded me 
that he had given me a friendly hint, and if Mr. 
Remington persisted it would be at his peril. 
That satisfied us completely. 

The Russian government-confiscated our canoes 
and when we finally got them over the border in 
Germany, after several months, we found that 
the mahogany deck had been smashed through, 
as with a hammer, for the purpose of seeing if 
something illegal had not been concealed. 

This is a perfectly simple tale of what hap- 
pened and happens every day, and is likely to 
happen to any Americans, who, like ourselves, 
undertake a canoe cruise in Russia after the 
fashion of canoeists at home. It is true that I 
had before that published a couple of books in 
which [ had described the persecution of Jews 
and Christians in Russia, and I knew that my 
two books had been forbidden by the censor. 
But surely that was not reason enough for 
expelling two Americans whose only crime was 
searching for the truth and publishing it when 
found. 


As I am addressing sturdy American boys who 
no doubt dream of long canoe cruises on European 
waters, let me advise them to get all the fun they 
can out of the splendid lakes and streams of 
northern Germany, the great Danube of southern 
Europe and the infinite variety of canal life in 
France and the Low Countries; but when they 
see the Russian eagle painted on the boundary 
posts of the Russian frontier, let them be pre- 
pared for official attentions more dramatic than 
amusing. 

————_ro>—_———_ 


An African Lion - Ranch. 
In Four CHAPrers.—CHAPTER II. 
Lion Laagers. 


HEN the idea of raising lions for 
profit had once entered my brother 
‘Walter’s head, there was no stop- 
ping him. He is one of the sort 






that embark heart 
and soul in a new 
scheme, and can do 
nothing else while 
the enthusiasm lasts. 
He sent off letters 
to dealers in wild 
animals at Ham- 
burg, Germany, to 
various + showmen, 
and to the superintendents of zodlogical 

in America, England and France, asking their 
patronage. 


Soon his schemes expanded. The three young 
lions in the kloof were not enough , he resolved 
totrap wild lions, and after ‘‘soupling’”’ them to 
adegree in pens, sell them immediately to dealers. 
Walter expected to transport the lions in cages, 
on ox-carts, to the railway, two hundred miles 
distant. He now talked of nothing but lions. 
The great ten-acre market-garden grew grassy; 
Ro More grape-vines were set, and our new pine- 
apple preserve sprouted unwatched. 

Twelve miles northwest of our new farm 
stands an extensive belt of mapane timber, 
bordering a long chain of swamps. As this was 
@ good game region, Walter mustered our six- 
teen black boys, and went there to make “lion 
laagers.” 

A lion often displays much intelligence and 
canning, but the degree of astuteness he will 
show usually depends on the state of his appe- 
tite, A lion can never be trapped unless he is 
hungry; but if hungry, he will go anywhere and 


To make our faager traps we set four or five 
Kafirs to cutting large poles, about the diameter 
of an ordinary telegraph-pole, bat only twenty 
feat long. The top ends were sharpened. Two 
ther black boys brought the poles to the place 
thosen for the laager. Meantime five or six 
others were digging a narrow circular trench 
four feet deep, enclosing a space twenty-five or 
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thirty feet in diameter. The poles were then 
planted close together in the trench, and the 
earth and stones jammed down hard about the 
butts so as to forma strongly palisaded enclosure. 

On one side a dozen or more of the poles were 
cross-cleated solidly together on the inside above 
a mark ten feet from the ground, and the bottom 
ends of the five central cleated poles were cut 
away, leaving an aperture into the laager four 
feet wide and six or seven feet high. Over this 
aperture, on the inside, was placed a “‘fall,” or 
trap-door, so arranged with a button and trigger- 
line that when the bait—generally a dead steinbok, 
or gemsbok—was seized and pulled, the button 
would be sprung and the fall drop, effectually 
closing the trap. 

It was two hard days’ work for fifteen or 
twenty men to build one of these laagers, but 
Walter constructed three of them. One was on 
the border of the mapane forest, another near a 
great swamp on the Bembesi River, thirteen 
miles to the north of our farm, and the third 
near a great salt-pan, surrounded by thousands 
of acres of bush and reeds, ten miles south of us. 

The laagers were left to themselves for two or 
three weeks to allow their newness of appear- 
ance to wear off; then they were baited and the 
falls set. For several weeks we trapped nothing 
except hyenas, leopards and a kind of. lynx, and 
the leopards and lynxes easily climbed out 
and escaped. A sort of bright yellow 
wild dogs also sprung the traps— 
very handsome, alert, intelligent 
creatures, which go in packs of 
from ten to twenty. In the laager 
near the salt-pan we caught five of 
these handsome dogs at once, about 
six weeks after it was first set. 

For a time it seemed as if these 
numerous small beasts of prey 
would utterly defeat our purpose, 
since they were so much more plen- 
tiful than lions; but Walter’s zeal 
did not abate. He hit on the device 
of nailing rods as large as one’s 
wrist transversely across the 
aperture leading into the laager. 
These rods, or slats, were placed 
within two or three inches of each 
other, and effectually kept out the 
dogs, lynxes and hyenas; but a lion, if he 
desired to enter, could tear them off with one 
sweep of his paw. 

It proved a lucky expedient, for it seemed that 
lions, on approaching the laager and seeing 
themselves excluded by the slats, were inclined 


to break their way in, whereas they would not | 


enter when the trap was left suspiciously open. 
At any rate, the contrivance succeeded, not only 
in keeping out the smaller carnivora, but in 
Toring lions. 

Five or six days after the laagers had been 
fastened up in this way, with bait inside, Walter 
asked Grant and me to ride to the one on the 
border of the mapane wood end see if anything 
had been caught. We saddled up early the next 
morning, and reached the place after a gallop of 
acouple of hours. All was quiet about the trap, 
and keeping off a little, Grant rode around where 
he could see the fall. 

“It is sprung!” he shouted; and we rode 
closer, to see between the posts of the laager, 
until our horses snorted and sidled off. 

“It’s a lion,” said Grant. “Gip wouldn’t shy 
at wild dogs.” 

We dismounted, tied the horses, approached 
cautiously, peeped in warily, and saw a fine lion 
crouching on the shady side of the fence, with 
his tongue out, as if he were suffering from 
thirst. He had probably been in there two or 
three days, and had long ago devoured the bait, 
a captive diukerbok. 

When we approached on that side, the lion 
skulked around to the other, then turned. sud- 
denly, growling, and dashed vainly at the posts, 
through the chinks of which he could see us. 
He was a good-sized, black-maned male lion, 
about five years of age. 

When we rode home and told of the lion, 
Walter was jubilant, and he attempted to start 
that afternoon, hauling upon an ox-wagon a 
cage which he had made of mabula wood, having 
bars three inches thick. The old Boer, Piet, 
tried to dissuade us from going, forbade Claas 
and Neffy to accompany us, and even threatened 
to inform the “‘baas’”—our father—of the project. 
He. thought that some of us would be killed. 
Walter gave Piet to understand that he was 
merely “adviser,” and not master of the ranch; 
but the hitch prevented us from starting until 
the next morning. 

What Piet had said affected the Kafir boys so 
Much that when Walter called out to one of 
them to accompany us, he refused to go. Walter 
discharged- him on the spot, and bade him leave 
the place within an hour. Seeing this, the next 
one whom Walter called came and took his place 
beside the oxen without remonstrance. The 
blacks in general like us, for we pay them well 
and feed them well. Ten were called out for 
this trip. 

Walter had previously matured a scheme for 
capturing lions in the laager. He had made a 
net of half-inch hemp rope, with meshes five 
inches square, and he had also two rope lassos. 

We reached the trap a little after noon, found 
the lion where we had left him, and soon set at 
work to get him out of the laager. 

‘Walter laid down the law to the Kafirs, who 








were looking a little wild. “You need not be 
afraid,” he said. “I will get this lion out all 
right. Nobody will be hurt. But you must do 
exactly as I say. If I catch one of you balking 
or bolting, look out for the cart-whip!”” 

We nailed four cleats, one above the other, on 
the posts; then Walter, taking the slack of a 
long lasso in his hand, climbed up to the top, 
where he could look down into the trap. ‘Now, 
boys, take some poles and go round on the other 
side and drive the lion this way!” he called to 
us. 
As soon as the lion moved around beneath 
where Walter stood, he dropped a noose over 
his head and jerked it tight. 

Licns have necks so thick that they can endure 
a great deal of choking. This one, when he felt 
the noose, bounded to the other side of the 
enclosed space, reared, and clawed at the line 
with his paws. It had been tightened in a 
moment, for we had héld the end, and when 
Walter dropped the slack, we pulled {t in, and 


















hauled so hard—four 

of the blacks bearing a 
hand—that we dragged 
him close up to the fence. 

“Steady, now!” said 
Walter. “Hold fast and 
Tl net him.” 

He lifted the fall ona 
prop, crept in, approached 
the nearly strangled beast, 
threw the net over him, 
and pulled the draw-line tight about his feet. 

“Ease away now!”’ he shouted to us outside; 
and taking a pole, he loosened the lasso noose 
with the end of it, in order that the beast should 
not be choked to death. 

The lion soon recovered breath, and then began 
some of the most remarkable ‘ground and lofty 
tumbling” ever seen. A lion ina net is a sight 
not soon forgotten. This one seemed to jump 
three ways at once. He stood up on his hind 
legs, turned back somersaults, tore up the turf, 
roared, and went heels over head. 

Walter dodged about for a moment, but was 
soon glad to get beyond reach of the enraged 
brute by diving out beneath the fall and knocking 
away the prop. Fifteen minutes passed before 
the frightened creature fell exhausted. 

Then Walter entered the laager and attached 
one end of the lasso-line to the net. We hoisted 
the fall, and called the Kafir boys to bear a hand 
at the rope and haul the lion out in the net. 
They took hold gingerly, and had barely pulled 
the animal through the opening when, with a 
tremendous roar, it leaped forward, rolling over 
and over in the net. The blacks took to their 
heels, the lion doing his best to catch them. He 
snarled with rage, and the dirt flew far and wide 
as he tumbled in the net and clawed to get a 
foothold ; but hesoon exhausted himself, although 
not until he had rolled for a hundred feet. 

As he lay panting heavily, Walter approached, 
and attaching the second lasso-line to the other 
end of the net, called seven of the black boys to 
hold it as a.check-line, while five of us dragged 
the lion forward by the other line to the wagon. 
The door of the cage was then opened, the front 


line passed through it, and the netted lion hauled 


bodily in. Then wedrove home. 

That night we left the cage at the ford in 
the river so that the Lon could get water, and the 
next day Walter set all hands at work to build a 
laager at the farm, in which to keep lions until 
they could be sold and sent off. The job occu- 
pied three days. 

Every second day Walter sent Grant and me 
to look to the traps. We caught another lion 
within the week; a fortnight after that, three 
more were captured at once in the great salt-pan 
laager; but when we turned these last into the 
preserve, a wild fight took place, and one lion 
was killed outright. So we thought it best to 
build several new pens and keep not more than 
two or three together in any one enclosure. 

Including those in the kloof, we now had eight 





‘SWALTER DODGED ABOUT FOR 
A MOMENT.”” 
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lions, and their roaring by night so frightened 
the cattle and horses that many of them ran off 
for miles. The uproar on a moonlight night was 
especially awful. Other lions, miles away in the 
veld, hearing ours roaring, approached and 
responded from the copses along the river. It 
was evident that if we kept lions we should be 
able to keep nothing else, and Grant and I 
became uneasy. We did not like to tell tales, 
but at length Grant wrote a letter to Hermione, 
one of our two sisters at Johannesburg, in which 
he described our “sport’”’ lions at great length. 

Hermione, of course, read the letter to father 
and mother. They were alarmed—our mother 
particularly so. Old Pieter also sent word 
privately to father that his stock-farm had turned 
out a lion-ranch. The consequence was that he 
mae his appearance unexpectedly at Lion Kloof 
one evening about three weeks later. 

Beyond greeting us kindly he said little that 
evening, except that he was very tired and that 
the glare of the sun had affected his eyes; never- 
theless we could see that there was something on 
his mind, and Walter was disturbed. He went 
to bed early. 

‘The moon rose at about ten o’clock that night ; 
and just as it looked up over the veid, the old 
gray-breasted lioness in the kloof began roaring. 
‘The four in the laager below the house then took 
up the chorus, and pretty soon a free lion across 
the ri responded. Soon all was deep, grum- 

bling roars, and loud roars, with now and then 
a falsetto roar to complete the horrible din. 
Sleep was out of the question. 

Grant and I lay and laughed in our 
room as, through the partition, we 
heard father jump out of bed and 

rush to the window. Pretty soon, 
too, we heard Walter stealing 
down-stairs; he had slipped 
out to feed the lions on the 
sly, in the hope of keeping 
them quiet; but they soon 
began again, for nothing 
short of gagging could keep 
them still on a moonlight 
night. Atabout oneo’clocka 
terrific fight broke out in the 
laager. Walter ran out again 
to separate the brutes, and 
called up the black boys ; then 
we heard blows, growls 
and poles cracking. 
* Father jumped out of 
F bed again and put up the 
window; afterward we 
heard him turning over 
and muttering determin- 
edly to himself. 

“Father’s had a bad night,” 
Grant said to me as we 
dressed. 

Fortunately father got to 
sleep a little before daybreak ; 
but when he came down to 
breakfast with us, he looked pale and out of sorts. 

“J don’t see how any of you ever sleep here,” 
were the first words he said, after good morning. 

Walter tried to laugh it off; but father was in 
no mood for pleasantries. ‘Look here, Walter,” 
said he. “This thing must stop. I never heard 
anything like it! I didn’t send you up here to 
run a menagerie!” 

“Father, I have already sold four lions, at six 
hundred dollars apiece, to be delivered at Beira,” 
Walter remarked. 

“It would cost you every cent of it to ship 
them there!” exclaimed father. “There would 
be accidents, en route. It’s a hazardous business. 
I will not have it.” 

“But I have got these lions on hand. 
shall I do with them?” Walter demanded. 

“Just you get me a gun after breakfast; I’ll 
soon rid the place of them—and a good job!” 

“All right, sir,” replied Walter, civilly. ‘You 
are master here, and can do as you please. But 
in six months I shall be twenty-one. Then I 
can go into the business for myself. There’s 
money in it. I can make twenty thousand dollars 
in three years.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied father, stiffly. “When 
you are of age you can hunt lions if you wish. 
But you cannot keep the roaring brutes here. 
This is a stock-farm.” 

Grant and I expected to see father start in 
after breakfast in the réle of a lion-killer; but he 
thought better of it, after taking his coffee, and 
told Walter that if he had actually marketed four 
lions, he could make the attempt to deliver them 
on the cars at Chimoio. 

“In this way you will learn something about 
your proposed business,” he said, quizzically. 

Walter was a good deal disquieted, but he 
controlled his feelings and began preparing two 
strong wooden cages and two ox-wagons for the 
trekking trip. The preparations for it consumed 
nearly two weeks. Father insisted that Pieter 
Maartens should accompany us. Grant did not 
go; but Claas went as cook, and there were three 
Katir drivers to each wagon. 

On the evening before we set off, a Welsh 
miner named Tarbains came to the farm and 
told us that the Matabele, the hostile natives, 
were “out” again, but such reports were so 
common that we did not much heed him, and 
started next morning at sunrise for a trek of two 
hundred miles, with the expectation of being gone 
twenty-five days, Dorsey Goopuve. 

(To be contiified.) 
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Current Topics. 


“ Everything that conduces to health is now 
good form,” says a society paper, whence it 
would appear that fashion is graciously yielding 
to the dictates of reason. The same authority 
adds that women need no longer hesitate to} 
protect their feet from dampness by wearing 
mbbers, especially as the overshoes are now 
made in comely shape. How the law which 
governs social customs gets itself enacted “in the | 
air’ is a most curious study. 





The president of the London Institute of | 
Civil Engineers reaches the conclusion, in al 
recent address, that a guod seat in a first-class 
train is about the safest place in the world, In 
the same period, he says, in which twenty-four 
persons were Killed on the railroad by accidents 
for which they were not responsible, eighteen. 
hundred people were suffocated in bed, one 
hundred and forty-eight were choked by food in 
dining-rooms, and nine hundred and twenty-five 
fatalities resulted from falling down-stairs. 





The two great English universities 
have been regarded as institutions for the educa- 
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of the dead, and looking at it with tearful eyes, 
he said, with proud tenderness, “Well done, my 
boy!” Soon replacing the hat, he strode off, 
with soldierly erectness, to where his duty lay, to 
die, a few months later, of disease contracted at 
Santiago. 

+ 


NOW! 


Now fs the time to work, the time to fll 
The soul with noblest thoughts, the time to will. 
Mrs. Suruh Knowles Bolton. 


—————+e>—___. 


The Military Government of Cuba. 


HE United States has not acquired Cuba as 
a possession, But having forced Spain to 
surrender her sovereignty over the island, 





\ the United States is responsible for the mainte- 


nance of order, She must govern Cuba provi- 
sionally, until a permanent government can be 
established. 
This provisional government. went into effect 
on the first of January. It is necessarily of a 





| military character, and the posts of authority are 


held by army officers. The 
general principles of administra- 
tion will be those which have 
been so well exemplified by 
General Wood in the province of 
Santiago. 

Major-General John R. 
Brooke has been appointed 
military governor of the island. 





GENERAL BROOKE. 
This is a post which carries with it all the 
power, military and civil, which was exercised 
by the captain-general under the ee admin- 


istration, General Brooke 
served with distinction in the 





tion of the sons of rich and aristocratic families, 
but during the present year three of the seven 
natural science scholarships given have been | 
awarded to boys from the crowded tenements of | 
the East End of London, who were educated in | 
the public schools and the schools of the People’s | 
Palace. These boys will now have in the great | 
university equal chances with the sons of dukes i 
and royal princes. So great a leveller of ranks 
is mind! 


One of the model hotels for single men, 
built in New York City by D. O. Mills, and so 
managed that it promises to be self-supporting, 
is nine stories high and holds fifteen hundred 
and sixty sleeping-rooms, all of which front the 
street or one of the open courts. It is elezantly 
finished and furnished, with every desirable 
improvement and comfort; and its patrons get 
bed and board, with the free use of library, 
reading-rooms and baths, for tifty to seventy-five 
eentsa day. There is no bar, and a visitor gets 
the impression that the men are clean; orderly 
and self-respecting, The scheme of Mr. Mills 
includes three of these hotels, with the possibility 
of another for women. 















A girl in England recently drowned herself 
because some “professor of palmistry” had “read 
the lines of her hand,” and had predicted trouble 
for her. She was scared into self-murder by his 
reckless prophecy. ‘Then her father, deploring 
her “silly faith’ in what he declared was idle 
folly, tried to find her body by throwing into the 
pond a loaf of bread ballasted with quicksilver, 
believing the loaf would “jump around” when it 
floated over the spot where she lay. Supersti- 
tions die hard. This was a case of the kettle 
calling the pot black. How is it with those who 
regard this unfortunate girl and her iguorant 
father with pitying scorn? How many of all 
the scoffers would object to sitting down with 
thirteen at the table? 

The war bills are not all in. The new 
pension rolls are yet to be made up, and each of 
the forty-live states will have claims for the 
reimbursement of the sums expended in recruit- | 
ing, fitting out and temporarily sustaining yolun- 
teers, But all these outlays will foot up sina 1| 
compared with the inevitable increase of federal | 
expenditure for a standing army raised from 
twenty-five thousand to one hundred) thousand | 
men, for a navy which will require within a few 
Years one hundred million dollars for construction 
of vessels, with indefinite appropriations for 
works of defence, and for the extension of the 
civil service in the islands, Before this eventful 
year we had passed the limit of requiring an 
annual revenue of half a billion, and it is thought 
within the bounds of moderation to say that the | 
federal budget must soon reach the enormous 
sum of seven hundred and fifty million dollars. 
Of course this covers our inter account. It | 
does not cover the cost of state and municipal 
adininistration. 


























Here is a story siven in the New York | 


Sun. Its pathos and its exhibition of a soldier | 
father’s patriotic pride will appeal to feeling and | 


to sympathy. When, on the battl-line, tidings | 
caine to Captain Capron of the regulars, announe- 
ing the death of his son, killed at Las Guasimas, 
he went, when duty permitted, to where the | 
body lay. The dead soldier's hat was placed 
over his face, His poncho covered his body. 
Only the feet, dad in mud-clotted shoes, were 
Virible, — White-faced, but sternly erect, the 
father stood, satzing upon the last of three brave | 





sons. Then, gently lifting the hat from the face | in which the side that makes the most noise is j 


| Miles to this country, he had 


Civil War; and as chief in 
|command in Puerto Rico, 
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after the return of General p 4 ! 
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experience in reorganizing 
the affairs of that island 
| which will be of value to7 
him in his new post. Vs 

Each of the six provinces 
has its own military governor, who will receive 
instructions from General Brooke. ‘Thus Gen- 
eral Wood continues military governor of the 
province of Santiago. Major- 
General Fitzhugh Lee, who was 
eonsul-general of the United 
States at Havana when the war 
began, has returned as military 
governor of the province of 
y Havana. 

‘To the post of military gov- 
ernor of the city of Havana 
Major-General William Ludlow 

GENERAL LUDLOW as been appointed. 
answerable to General Lee, just as General Lee 
is answerable to General Brooke. All the details 
of the city administration, its police, health and 
other departments, will be in his hands. He was 
at one time a commissioner for the District of 
Columbia, and his training and experience as an 
engineer qualify him to deal with the difticult 
sanitary problems which must be solved before 
the city can be made fit to live in. 





GENERAL LEE. 
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Voting in Congress. 


T requires forty minutes to take a “yea and 
nay” vote in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives. As a weapon in the hands of 

the minority, the right of one-tifth of theamembers 
present to demand this is oftentimes exceedingly 
potent. In emergencies the majority has been 
known to make large concessions rather than 
submit to the delay, and sometimes a minority 
in ill-temper will prevent the transaction of any 
business, except at snail’s pace, by demanding 
the yeas and nays on everything. 

‘The time legitimately consumed by this 
method of voting, besides its use in obstructing 
business, has led many parliamentarians to 
advocate the introduction of a system of voting 
by electricity. On the desk of each member of 
the House two buttons, one marked “Yea” and 
the other “Nay,” mizht be so connected with the 
clerk's desk that when the Speaker called for 
the yeas and nays only a few minutes need 
elapse before every member present could be 
recorded. 

While the proper publicity might be secured 
by th ‘stem, as now, there is a certain human 
element in the old way that could not well be 
replaced. The long roll<all gives members a 
chanee to reach a conclusion gradually, as they 

















see one after another of those before them on | 


the alphabetic lists go on record. ‘This does not. 
help the ons andthe Abbotts, who come 
tirst in the lists, but if they happen to be new 
men and the question unexpected, the old leaders 
oftentimes rush to their side with a word of 
advice, 

Some .A’s and the B's have a convenient habit 
of running to the cloak-rooms and remaining 
there during the first roll-call in critical contests, 
and coming back to answer on the second, Half 
of the fun of congressional procedure would be 
lost if the votes were recorded by electricity. 

Besides the roll-call, three simpler forms of 
voting are allowed in the Touse: the rira roce, 
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COMPANION. 


supposed to be in the majority; the division, 
when the affirmative members rise and are 
counted, and then the negative; and the vote by 
tellers, when two men representing the two sides 
of the question at issue, stand and count the line 
of members, first on the aflirmative and then on 
the negative, that passes between them. 

The vote by tellers is usually taken when the 
point of “no quorum” is raised, or where the 
contest is so close that an earlier result on div 
sion of the House may be reversed by the arrival 
of reénforcements from the corridors and ante- 
rooms, 
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KNOWLEDGE. 


Creatic 


nbeginning, without end. 
Its Sourcs 


alone hath wit to comprehend. 
Selected. 
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American Wives of Noted Foreigners. 


MONG the most popwar American women 

in England are the wives of the Viceroy of 

India and the Secretary for the Colonies. 

Lady Curzon has been admired for her beauty 

and grace wherever she has been, 

drawing-rooms and English country-houses ; and 

after her husband's transfer from the House of 

Commons to India she was cheered and her 

health was drunk during a long series of farewell 
banquets and receptions, 

‘The fact that the daughter of an American 
merchant was going out as the representative 
of the queen to occupy a position of supreme 
importance in India seemed to appeal to English 
imagination, A comment commonly made was 
that it was the greatest compliment which 
England had ever paid to American woman- 
hood. 

Mrs. Chamberlain’s prestige is not confined to 
the English world of rank and fashion, where 
her dignity and personal charm have always 
commanded admiration, Whenever she appears: 
on a public platform with her husband, the 
audience welcomes her with ringing cheers. 
When the powerful minister’s speech has been 
brought to an end, his wife’s name is again 
caught up and the English crowd shouts itself 
hoarse in honoring an American woman. 

Americans frequently sneer at foreizm mar- 
riages based on money and titles. Some of the 
matches made for ainbitious American girls with 
Europeans of high birth and low morals have 
been simply abominable. But there have been 
many marriages with foreigners of distinction 
that have turned out happily and have served 
a useful public purpose. 

American women in England like Lady 
Curzon, Mrs. Chamberlain, the Duchess of 
Marlborough, Lady Harcourt and Lady Lan- 
dolph Churchill dignify their stations, reflect 
honor upon their own country aid sex, and help 
to promote good feeling and peace between 
nations. 
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Wearied Brain-Workers. 


ILAT amusing genius, Mr. Frank Stockton, 
declares in all seriousness that all br 
workers should claim a second Sunday in 

the week. Lis plea is that while Sunday, with 
its sermon and religious meditations, is a change 
and holiday for the manual] laborer, it is neither 
for the men whose brains are at work during the 
other six days of the week, He sugyzests that 
they shall set aside another day in the week, 
when they can go fishing, or work. in the garden, 
or at their hobby, whatever that inay be, or play 
golf or tennis. 

There are few thoughtful men who are not 
convinced, like Mr. Stockton, of the necessity of 
giving seasons of rest and play to their brains if 
they would keep them healthy and sane. It is 
difficult to find these seasons in our heated, 
struggling life, and there are various devices to 
obtain them. 

One overworked professional man in New 
York, it is said, goes to bed for one day in oy 
month. His door is barred agai 
and he sleeps for most of the twenty 
Many lawyers, brokers and merchants escape 
their work by cre we the ocean, somatimes 
returning on the same s 

In the Memoir of Mrs. Sutton we are told 
that when she married a widower and found 
herself in control of nine children and many 
servants, she bezan the habit of locking herself 
into her chamber for an hour each day. No 
emergency ever interfered with this habit. 

“Do you pray in there?” her husband once 
asked. “Not alw But I find myself,” was 
her reply. We all, if we choose, can command 
the rest and silence into our lives in which to 
“find ourselves.” 
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Fish as Food. 


VE of the very interesting bulletins of the 

O Department of Agriculture, by Dr. C. F. 

Langworthy, treats the subject of fish as 

an article of diet exhaustively and with good 

sense. We may, however, summarize the con- 
clusions reached in a few words. 

Fish from the sea and from tresh water, is 
equally wholesome and nourishing. Weight for 
weight, fish contains rather less of the constitu- 
ents of real food than meat. ‘The ditference is 
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partly made up by the circumstance that fish 
costs less than meat per pound. 

One fact which it may be well to have widely 
known is that there is nothing whatever in the 
notion that fish-food is good for the brain, because 
it contains phosphorus. ‘There is not more phos- 
phorus in fish than in meat, and the brain does 
not require phosphorus. Probably the notion is 
two deeply rooted to be destroyed wholly, 

‘The amount of all kinds of fish taken from 
the sea, lakes and rivers by Americans is eight 
hundrgd and fifty thousand tons a year,—a huge 
amount,—and yet it is less than twenty-five 
pounds for each person of the population. 

Fish is much more expensive than it used to 
be. Prices of other things have gone down, but 
the value. of the “finny tribe,” as the fine writers 
call them, has advanced,—that of the aristocratic 
salmon, and of the lowly cod, of the elegant trout 
and the ugly sturgeon, of the giant halibut and 
the tiny smelt,—all are higher in price. 

The result is due largely to the modern system 
of quick transportation and cold storage. For 
Chicago can have codfish, if it wants it, almost 
as fresh as it goes to Boston tables; New York 
eats California salmon; and Boston epicures 
“ast on Florida and Georgia pompano ;—all sold 
“vreen,” that is, not frozen, and almost as fresh. 
as if newly taken from the water. 


ee ye 
Old Customs. 


N the biography of Prince Bismarck, it 1s said 
that when he was minister at St. Petersburg, 
he was walking one morning in the summer 

garden and inet the tsar, who invited him to join 
him. 

Presently Bismarck noticed a sentry stationed 
in the middle of a large grass-plot and asked what 
he was doing there, The tsar did not know, and 
asked the aide-de-camp, who in turn inquired of 
the sentry. 

“It is ordered,” was his reply. 

Every official gave the same answer, “It is 
ordered,” but nobody knew by whom. A sentry 
had always stood guard in the middle of that 
innocent grass-plot. The archives were searched ; 
but in vain. At last ed official was found, 
who had been told by his father that the Empress 
Catharine had once seen a snowdrop ready to 
bloom in that spot, and had ordered a sentry to 
stand guard and allow no one to pluck it. For 
more than a century the watch had been main- 
tained because “it was ordered,” and no one had 
ever thought of disobeying or of questioning the 
reason of the order, 

Americans who visit the Latin nations are per- 
plexed and sometimes amused at the persistency 
with which old customs are maintained, some of 
which may have descended from pagan times. 
‘They laugh when the Romans keep up the satur- 
nalia of their ancient heathen ancestors in a 
harmless wi or the Florentines go on one 
morning im the year to cateh crickets in the grass. 
because the Etruscans did it two thousand years 
ago. 

But on the other hand, are we Americans any 
wiser when we ruthlessly put aside beautiful and. 
signifleant forms and customs simply because 
they are old? 

A cbild may object to wear the clothes of 
ancestors because they do not fit him nor serve 
his vurpose. But if among them there isa mantle 
of Elijah or a jewel of value, he is not only incon- 
siderate but criminal to cast them disdainfully: 
aside, 
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How Grant Managed Them. 


HEN Captain Grant, formerly of the rewu- 
W lar army, was appointed colonel of an Uli- 

nois regiment, in place of Colonel Goode, 
John A. Logan, while escorting him to the camp, 
said: “Colonel, the regiment is a little unruly, 
Do you think you can inanage the boys?” 

“TI think I ean,” replied Grant. 

Logan and McClernand, two Congressmen, 
made patriotic speeches, and Logan, after a two 
| hours’ oration, led forw: ard a quiet man, in plain 
| citizen's elothes, saying: 
llow me to present to you your new com- 
mander, Col. U. 5. ¢ at.” 

“Most of the sold observed him for the first 
time,” writes Hamlin Garland, from whose “Life 
of Grant” we have quoted. “They were aston- 
ished and dixappointed.” Grant looked like a 
grave country doctor. But he showed that he 
could manage the “unruly boys.” There were 
loud calls: “Grant! Grant! A speech!” Their 
late colonel used to “orate” before them. The 
) new colonel stepped two paces toward them, and 
said in a clear, calm voice 

“Men, go to your quarters.” 

Tf an eight-inch shell had exploded in their 
ranks, the ‘beys” would not lave been more 
surpriscd; but they went to their quarters, 
There was that in the new colonel’s voice which 
expressed command. The tone was not loud, but 
it was given with a clear-cut inflection which 
| showed him a master of men. 
9 evening at dress parade, he stepped to 
utre of the regiment, wearing no uniform 

yea pair of gray trousers with a stripe running 
down the outside seams, and an old sword, the 
men jested in low voices about their new com- 
mander, 

Colonel Goode, the late colonel, not infre- 
quently used the daily parade as an occasion 
to make a speceb, and the men expected one 
from Grant. The line-oficers advanced, and the 
| adjutant saluted. 

“A soldi first duty is to learn to obey his 
commander. 1 shall expeet iny orders to be 
Lobeyed as exactly and as instantly as if we were 
on the field of battle 

Thyt Was all hi 
back to quarters, 




























































As the men marched 
asked: “What do 
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they mean by sending down a little man like him 
tocommand this regiment? He can’t pound dry 
sand in a straight hole.” 

“He can’t make a speech! Look at the clothes 
be wears! Who is he, anyhow?” 

“Boys,” retorted a sergeant, “I'll tell you who 
be is. He’s the colonel of this regiment, as you'll 
find, and don’t you forget it!” 

The sergeant was a prophet. The regiment 
had obtained all the liquor it wished for. Grant 
stopped that. A man resisted arrest. 

“What's the matter?” asked Grant of the officer 
of the day. 

“The man persists in bringing liquor into camp 
and refuses to give it up.” 

“Put him into the guard-house.” 

“He refuses to go.” 

Grart stepped up to him, seized him by the 
collar, and jerked him outside of the camp gate. 
“Get out of my regiment,” he said. ‘You are not 
worth disciplining. If you come back I’ll have 
you sbot!”” 

A big, dangerous man, named ‘‘Mexico,” was 
tied up, with a score of others, for leaving camp 
without permission. “For every minute I stand 
here I'll have an ounce of your blood,” said he to 
the colonel. 

“Gag him!” replied Grant. 

One by one, as the hours passed, the other 
offenders were released by the officers of the 
guard. Grant released “Mexico” himself. The 
bully saw that his colonel was his master, and the 
regiment began to find out that it had a colonel. 


———+o>—___. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S PRESCRIPTION. 


The late Henry Reeve, C. B., D. C. L., for many 
years leader-writer of the London Times, and 
until his death editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
has narrated much amusing gossip of the celebri- 
ties of his acquaintance in his recently published 
“Memoirs and Correspondence.” The book con- 
tains one great rarity—a new story of Sydney 
Smith. 

Mr. Reeve was dining one night at a house 
where the other distinguished guests included 
Macaulay and Sydney Smith. Macaulay was at 
that time laying society waste with his water- 
spouts of talk; people in his company were always 
bursting for want of an opportunity of dropping a 
word, and this was not an exceptional occasion. 

At length, dinner being over, Sydney Smitb, 
Beeve and a few others went away by themselves, 
and immediately got on the overpowering subject 
of Macaulay. 

“He confounds soliloquy and colloquy,” said 
Reeve. 

“He is a book in breeches!” Smith declared. 

“The very worst feature in Macaulay’s char- 
acter is his appalling memory,” sald Reeve. 

“Ay, indeed,” sald Sydney Smith. “Why, be 
could repeat the whole ‘History of the Virtuous 
Blue Coat Boy,’ in three volumes, post 8vo., with- 
out a slip.” 

After a pause, as if of consideration, the witty 
divine added, ‘‘He should take two tablespoonfuls 
of the waters of Lethe every morning to correct 
his retentive powers!” 


nee 
MODEST REQUIREMENT. 


The surgeon of a military station during the 
Civil War was noted for his flowery language, 
which never failed, even under the most trying 
circumstances. He was not popular, and the 
officers treated him at times with scant courtesy. 

On one occasion the colonel appropriated the 
surgeon’s tent for a mess-table, without the 
formality of stating his intentions. 

The surgeon sent a complaint to the general in 
command, in which he said, “I have not so much 
asa fly to interpose between my head and the 
star-decked heavens above me.” 

This document went through the usual routine, 
and was at last returned to the surgeon with the | 
following endorsement: ‘Colonel B. will cause a 
fly to interpose between the head of the com- 
plainant and the star-decked heavens above him 
as soon as possible.” 


——_+0>—_—_ 


A BAD DREAM. 


Itis not likely that any English-speaking people 
understand so keen and punctilious a devotion to 
the niceties of language as that which character- 
izes the French grammarians. We may help 
ourselyes to understand it, perhaps, by reading a 
story told of Monsieur Lamany. 

One night lately he awoke and sprang out of 
bed with a wild cry. His wife came running. He 
was in alarm and despair. 

“Why, what is the matter?” she gasped. 

“T dreamed! ’ said the professor. “Oh, I hada 
horrible, a heartrending dream!” 

“What was it?” 

“] dreamed I was talking, and I distinctly 
beard myself utter a sentence which had a 
grammatical error in It!” 


—<+oe 


A MINOR VICTORY. 


Surveying a field of battle the Duke of Welling- 
ton could detect alinost at a glance the weak 
points in the disposition of the forces, and when 
the weakness was on his own side he promptly 
and resolutely caused it to be made strong. An 
English magazine tells this story of him which 
seems to us new, and which ought to be true: 

One day, when some small visitors happened to 
be in the nursery at Strathfieldsage, he walked 
upto the top of the honse and found the young- 
sters at tea. He gazed grimly around as if the 
foom wert a field of battle, and noticed that there 
was no jam on the table. ( 

Without a word he rang the bell violently. 
footman appeared, and stood petrified. 


Al 
t 





“Have the goodness to understand,” sald the 


duke in u voice of thunder, “that when children | 
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are invited to my house to tea they are to have 
jam!” 

Then he departed, and before he was out of 
ear-shot a shout went up that must have reminded 
him of Waterloo. 


EXPERIENCES OF CAR CONDUCTORS. 


The conductors of street-cars say that the 
foolish questions which people ask of them do not 
make them laugh any more—they simply make 
them sad. They are sorry that people cap be 80 
thoughtless and illogical. 


“Just to think,” said one trolley-car conductor 
to the writer, “that the experience that I’m going 
to tell you about is quite common, and not a 
single instance. You ve a crowded car, and 
there is an almost empty one not more than two 
rods behind you. A lady at a street corner hails 
you, and you come to a stop. 

“Do you go to the Park Street station?’ she 
asks. 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 

“She starts to climb’ on. 

“«But, ma’am,’ ror say 

3, 


‘this car is crowded, 
and the’ one just be ehind going to Park Street, 
too, and it is almost empt: 


“Hum!” says the lady, seornfully, as she climbs 
on, ‘but it doesn’t come from the same place!’”” 

The conductor on a Boston car was the other 
day quite at a loss what to say to a lady who said 
to him, “I’m going to a place nat they tell me is 
about five minutes’ walk from Massachusetts 
Avenue, and I want you to tell me where I'd 
better get off.” 

As Massachusetts Avenue is several miles long, 
the conductor felt compelled to ask for further 
information, but no more could he get from his 
questioner. 

When people travel on street-cars they should 
not leave their common sense behind them. 


A OAPABLE CRITIC. 


The readiness with which Count Tolstol utilized 
& personal experience, as well as the disadvan 
tages which may attend a noble’s adoption of the 
moujik’s garb, have recently been made public by 

the London Outlook. 


Last winter a club in Moscow gave an amateur 
performance of a comedy by the great Russian 
novelist, who had promised to be present at the 
last rehearsal. A policeman was stationed at 
the door of the club with orders to admit no one 
but the count. Presently a peasant dressed in 
sheepskin came along, passed the policeman 
tneeremontously and proceeded up the gleps. 

Ife was told to halt, but paid no attention to 
the command. Thi was too much for the police- 
man, who ran after him, seized hitm by the collar, 
and landed him ina heap of snow. Then the 
count told his name and explained his business 
there, and the policeman, with apologies, allowed 
him to enter. 

It so happened that in the comedy to be per- 
formed, a Peasant is shown to the door by his 
inaster. © part of the master was not played 
to the satisfaction of the count, who said that The 
actor did not properly enter into the spirit of his 
part. 

“I know what I am talking about,” he added, 
“for I have just been thrown lown-stairs myself1? 





“PASSIVE ASSISTANCE.” 


Archduke Heinrich of Austria, desiring to 
marry Léopoldine Hofmann against the will of 
the emperor, hit upon the expedient of arranging 
for the “passive assistance” of a priest, who 
dared not celebrate a marriage under pain of the 
emperor’s anger. This marriage Is recorded as 
one of the most peculiar ceremonies ever wit- 
nessed. 


The archduke 


pave a banquet, to which he 
invited the pries' 


After the soup had been 


served he rose in his place, on whic: ests 
expected a toast. But the archduke, pointing to 
Miss Hofmann, pronounced slowly an solemnly 


the words, “Most reverend, this Is my wife.” 

Miss Hofmann immediately afterward rose in 
her turn and sald, “This is my husband.” 

According to the theory. of “passive assistance” 
in Germany and Austrfa, these words spoken 
before a priest rendered the marrlage of the pair 
valid and sacramentally concluded, The emperor 
was sald to be extremely astonished, but could 
do nothing. 


MIXED THEM UP. 


It is such an unusual thing for one wife to flow 
into another so smoothly as not to ruffle the 
placid flow of the general stream, that the 
experience of 3 delightful old elder in the church 
seems worthy to be recorded. Says the New 
York Times: 


The elder, who was married early in life and is 
now living with his third wife, was talking recently 
of the Civil War. 

“It was so dirty in Washington after the war,” 
he was saying to the assembled company. ‘The 
streets were dirty, and even the inside of the 
buildings. Why, we were stopping at one of the 
best hotels in the city, and it was astonishing, 
the condition of that place. Don’t youremember, 


my dear he sald, turning to his wife for corrob- 
ora “how dirty the rooms we occupied 
we 





oN, ”* answered Mrs. Elder, with a little laugh, 
shakin her head; “you forget I wasn’t your dear 
en. 


TO KEEP THE AIR PURE. 


It Is needless to say that it was in Europe, not 
in this country, that the following incident took 
place: 


A professor, examining some students in hygi- 
enic¢ science aid: 

“The gr urban agglomerations vitiate the 
cireumambient atmosphere; morbiferous germs, 
eseaping from inhabited interiors, contaminate 
the air round about. In the country, however, 
the atmosphere W! hy is that, 
Student Dimanet 

“Because—b 
student, ‘‘the pea 






ains pure, 








ants never open their windows!” 





A SHILLING A WORD. 
The Boston Herald tells a good Kipling story. 





ipling art “Thanks,” 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- ! 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing ; 
depoaits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 
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leading American Nurserymen, offer one of 
e most complete assortments of 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 

Shrubs, Roses, Plants, Seeds. 
4th year. #4 greenh Lee 1000 acres. Write 
for valuable catalogue, free. 


DECORATORS 
WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a room to 
paper, from our large sample 
books. No knowledge of the 
business or experience neces- 
sary. All prices marked in 
plain figures, from which we 
give liberal commissions and 
also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 
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COMPREHENDS 


besides its Libraries aud Museums and its 
Observatory, the following departments for students: 


Harvard College (Degree A.B.) 
Lawrence Scientific School (S.B.) 
Graduate School (A.M.,S.M., Ph.D., S.D.) 
Divinity School (D.B.) 

Law School (LL.B.) 


Medical School (M.D.) 
Dental School (D.M.D.) 
Veterinary School (M.D.V.) 
Agricultural School (B.A.S.) 
Summer School. 





Admission Examinations 


will be held in over thirty different local- 
ities in the United States, beginning the 
last week in June. Pamphlet giving a list 
of these localities, also dates of the exami- 
nations, may be obtained by addressing 


THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, HARVARD 


CAMBRIDC MASS. 


Descriptive Pamphlets 


affording full information as to 
terms of admission, fees, expenses 
and privileges in any or all of 
the departments of the University 
may be had on application to 


UNIVERSITY, 
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me with laxgard footsteps, lifting her 

at face 

O’er the sists that rose like spectres of freed souls, 
about the place 

Where death reigned through lon 
where it helpless ship was tossed 

Like a toy upon the billows off the ‘stormy German 
const. 

On the shore stern faces gathered, stalwart figures 
drenched with sleet; 

Pallid women kneeling, praying, where the land and 
waters meet. 

Men whoee lives had passed 
heart, aid strong of arm, 

Stood appalled before the terrors of that wild Decem- 
ber sturm. 





Morning | ei 





night-watches ; 


iid dangers, brave of 






‘When the morning Nght grew brighter, the pale 
t 


wate young and ol 

Baw a slip Tull rising, sluking, as the billows o'er it 
rolled 
h sluttered mast uplifted in the fury of the 





sto 

Showing black against the waters, clung a helpless 
tuna fern, 

‘le thelr faces, weeping; strong men turn 












3 
arly manhood, springs to where the 





But a woman's arms are round hii, clinging fiercely, 
clasping tight, 

And her pleadiug face, uplifted, in the gray dawn 
showeth white, 





Sweetheart? », her eyes are shadowed by the trace 
of unary tears. 

And ber unbound hair ia whitened by the sorrows of 
long years. 

Bethe rr Y 





rederick, dear- 





and clinging close! 
thane, 

hat T have given one already to the 
e left cheer me, Let some other moth. 













ers son, 
Brave the dangers for this stranger. God requires of 
me but one, 


And the ecqun hath thy brother, 








yt ae 
To his ‘the “art he clasped his mother, clasped her fondly. 
Tending lo’ 
Kissed her lips, her cheek, her forehead, ‘Mother, 
at sad night, 
ore he perished, with the land and 









~ dearest, 
Near a foreig 
’ si 











man a coward who stood there 





med ene 
y him die, 


autains high.” 
her, clinging to him, pressed to his her 
f woe. 

“It {s folly: it fs inaduess! 
“bomewhere In the world,’ he anawe 
ful eyes grown dim 

By vente Ills, oft repeated, his old inother waits for 

hi 


O my darling, do. not 
with her 





Jo, my_son, and God go with you.” At his feet she 
knelt in prayer, 

And the wind that swept about her wrapped her in 

her long gray hair. 





Thrice the boat was Inunched, thrice driven backward 
by the stronger power, 
But his wodlike will persistent conquered in that 


Now ‘the lif 
rise above, 
and fear Yn quick succexsion rend the mother’s 
love, 
Tneh by inch the boat advances, sinewy arm and love 
vine 
Urge it onw 








L, though against him strength of wind 
pinbine, 
valle a strong vole bravely, o'er the 
nig tra 
T’tun" hold no longer,” fainter comes the 
answer back. 


Higher leap the mad waves, clutching with white 
tingers at the sky, 

And the watchers, watching breathless, see the life- 
boat drawing nigh, 

Saved und savior, how they cheer them! And a dozen 
Bands reach out; 

Men rush waist-deep in the water; women sob and 
children shout, 

But the hero, with the halo of a wondrous Joy confest, 

Bears his burden to his mother, lays the wan face on 


















her Dreant, 

cauke, the, xift.”—what sudden gladness makes a glory 
in her ey 

“Tis the long-lost son and brother on her bosom living 
lies 

And the dauntless young deliverer, in unselfish love 


alone 
Daring for 4 stranger mother, wins God's mercy for 
Is own. 
Rosk HARTWICK THORPE. 
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Kindness not Misplaced. 
= HE Virginian general, Dabney Maury, 
| in his “Recollections of the 
Mexican, Indian and 
fi Civil Wars,” gives also 
his experience as a pro- 
fessor and officer at 
West Point. Having 
been harshly ruled while 
himself a cadet, he 
spared the boys in his 
charze as much as pos- 
sible, 
One night, while making 
the rounds, he found a 
sickly-looking lad asleep on his post. He wakened 
him. The cadet was greatly alarmed. ‘The officer 
said to him: 
“If 1 report this breach of discipline, you will 
be sent home in disgrace, and your family morti- 








fied. You never will re 
cover from the stizma 
upon your name. I will 


pass over your fault, pro- 
vided you never transgress 
again.” 

Gen, Maury left West 
Point soon afterward, and. 
the incident was forgotten 
by him, 

Many years later, when 
he was an old man, he 
was invited to dinner by a 
prominent man, one of the 
leaders of a great political 
party, who greeted him 
with the words: “I have 
kept my promise, General 
Mau I never have slept on my post. since 
that nixht. 
forbearance.” 

One of the English officers who accompanied 

















General Gordon through the ‘Tae-ping rebellion | 





in China, states that he was followed by a ‘Tartar 
servant or orderly, whose faithfulness was that 
of a slave, He watshed his eye, jumping to 





O my dear one, do! 


‘Tacings, were inv 


cinpest Was against them, and the waves 


All that Tam, I think I owe to your ; 
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obey every fancied wish, and slept at the door of 
his tent at night. 

‘The officer learned that the Tartar had been a 
cowardly soldier who, when he first faced the 
enemy, tried to run away. He was sentenced 
to the block, but Gordon asked for the life of 
the poor wretch and took him into his service, 
observing that ‘‘surely better use could be made 
of him than to turn him into a headless carcass.”" 
‘The man, when permitted again to carry a gun, 
fought bravely, and when the war was over 
became an industrious ci 

When God shows mercy rather than justice in 
His dealings with us, we can make no mistake 
if we also so deal with our brother. 
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The American Soldier’s Uniform. 


It is a fact worth noting that, in the opinion of 
a regular army officer who is quoted by the New 
York Evening Post, the uniform which is best 
suited to the campaign purposes of the American 
soldier is the first one he ever wore—the one 
which Washington himself urged on Continental 
soldiers who were otherwise unprovided. This 
consisted of a hunting-shirt, with long breeches 
made of the saine material, the lower part drawn 
tight upon the leg, gaiter fashion. 

AY from its convenience, Washington foresaw 
that s style of clothing Would have no. small 
terrors for the cnemy. ‘The British had come to 
associate with it a notion of the skilled hunter 
and marksman as found in our frontier settle- 

















ments, and they dreaded nothing more than 
coming upon a large body of rebels thus clad. 
In the ntiaxo campaign, our soldiers got as 


near to the essential principles of this early 
uniform as they could, Blouses were discarded, 
and while the strong, woollen shirt was not worn 
outside the trousers, after the fashion of the old 
hunting-shirt, it) undoubtedly would have be 

if it had been adapted to this manner of we: 

Canvas leggings, fitted tightly to the leg by 

ably worn: and as the com- 
pression of the trouser: th the necessary 
eseing made the leg hot and uncomfortable, the 
soldiers often cut away the portion of the trouser 
which came below the top of the Jenelng. This 
made the combined garment, trouser and legging, 
much like the Continental trouser drawn 
ht below the knee, 
If the woollen shirt worn by the troops had 
been made to. 2 outside the trousers, and 
provided with p 4 thus combining shirt and 
jacket like an old pentinge shirt, it would have 
added greatly to the comfort and’ convenience of 
the sol Cuba. 

The felt “‘cam) n hat,” especially when turned 
np in front, as often done, probably approxi- 
mated more closely to the Continental hat Huu 
any head-dress that has been worn by Ame 
soldiers since. However, it must be said that 
when the early American soldiers wore the 
hunting-shirt, they commonly wore, not the Con- 
tinental bat, but 4 cap of coon- or muskrat-skin, 
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In one respect there has been a greg ange 
from the Continental soldier’s appearance; that 
is In the matter of dressing the hair, In the days 
of the Revolution, the men wore their b: ina 
quene and powdered, and their faces cleanly 
shaven. One of Washington's general orders was 
that at WW two 





general: inspections and 
pounds of flour and one-half pound of rendered 
tallow per one hundred men should be used in 
dressing the hair.” 

Another order reminded the men that they 
would “not be allowed to appear with their hair 
down their backs, and over their foreheads, and 
down their chins at the side, which makes them 
appear more like wild beasts than soldiers,” and 
hat rot, soldier who comes on the par de with 
ard or hair uncombed shall be di y-shaved imime- 
ately, and have his hair dressed on parade.” 

Jn 1801 It was ordered that soldiers’ hair should 
be cropped, and as “whiskers and short hair illy 
accord, they will not be permitted to extend 
below the bottom of the ear, The less hair about 
the soldier’s head the neater and ecleane ‘will he 
be.” For fifty years no American soldier was 
permitted to wear a beard. 

















——_~e»____ 


He Must Live. 


It would be vain to attempt to describe the 
sympathy for the poor and suffering which 
William Stokes could throw into bis voi ys 
his biographer, One of the storics he used to tell 
is of peculiar interest, not only for its revelation 
of human kindness, but as a proof of the power of 
the will in prolonging life, 

An old pensioner was a patient of Stokes in the 
Meath Hospital. His life was despaired of, and 
in fact his death was hourly a cled. One 
morning having many patients to for, and 
Delieving that the pensioner was unconscious and 
past help, Doctor Stokes passed his bed without. 
stopping. The patient was greatly distressed, 
and cried out: 

“Don't pass ine by, docther; you must keep me 
alive for four days.” 

“We will ke: 
fellow,” ans 
days particularly 

“Because,” was the reply, 































Mg as We call, My poor 
“but why for four 








my pension will be 
and 
anyuiing to°make me 


dne then, and TP want the money for my wife 
me 


children. “Don't give 
sleep, for if L sleep 
On the third day aft 





this, to the amazement. 
atient was still breath- 
morning of he fourth day he was 
aly nd oon entering the ward, 
Stokes saw him holding in his hand the certificate 
which required signature, As the doctor drew 
the We mMAn gasped: 

en, sign!”? 

The doctor quickly complied, and the man sank 
back exhausted, and within a few minutes crossed 
his hands over his breast and said, “The Lord 
lave mercy on my soul,” and quietly breathed 
his last. 





of Stokes and others, the } 
On the 


ing. 
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Spanish Pigs. 

We have heard a good deal, within the last 
few months, about “Yankee pigs.” The epithet 
appeared to be a favorite with our late enemy, 
and we supposed it to be opprobrious, Perhaps, 
after all, we were mistaken. In the Emerald Tsle 
we have long known that the useful and valuable 
porker 1s frequently regarded as a friend of the 
family and given the freedom of the house, or 
rather cabin; and now the report of a recent 
traveller in Spain tends to show that the same 
may be true in the land of the Dons. This Is his 
description of a rural district capital, where the 
pigs seemed especially in the ascendent: 

The town’s main street terraces upward, a thor- 
oughfare of supreme unevenness, and from the 














valley to the castle door you meet with placid ; 





They sit 


recumbent pigs almost at every yard. 
on their hams at the thresholds of the houses, and 
when the whi rs them, stroll into the dwell: | 
ines. with curious little spasmodic twistings of | 
the tail. 

They even climb the stairs like the two-legged 
inmates, and again when urged by the whim tike 
the on the agreeable old balconies above. 
Thenee, from anid banging ereepers and louse: 
hold crockery, their long, slate-blue snouts peer 
down upon the passer-by with a critical air that is | 
curiously offensive, This, mind you, not ina poor | 
little hamlet like those of Connemara, but in the 
chief street of a district capital of Spain, with an 
assuming town hall close to the swine! 

In other Spanish hamlets one has to say, “By 
your leave,” to the bronzed pork: nd tinkling. 
goats whieh block the thorought, but in 
Pu ja de Sanabria the pigs resent the hint that 
they are in the way. Itis you who intrude; thew 
grunts, ranging from complaint to challenge, tell 
you that, quite unmistakably, if, you ‘attempt to 
Stir them with your boot or walking-stick. 










































Our Standing Army. 


We have no standing army ? 
Nay, look around, and seet 
The nian who plows th 










“My mother, Lam 


Not of a dumb, blind ps 
a this our army mad 






A ined in school and ¢ 
Stands ready for its foes, 


The bra 





ny arn of En auers 












Ss an 
tilor’s thanugehit dias travelled 
dds he lets not seen, 

the joy of killin 
rthe lust of strife 
hese come forth with gladness, 
To offer up their life. 


Behold our standing army— 
Not, as in oth 1 











minds and hands, 
in his station; 


MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


——__~»-—____ 


Skirmishing for a Dinner. 


While the Yale Light Battery was at Camp 
Haven, says the New York Sun, four privates, 
college-bred boys, found themselves so weary of 
soldiers’ rations that they tramped three miles 
over the hills to a village in search of areal New 
England country dinner. For prudential reasons, 
in order to inake sure of getting a sufficiency, 
they separated into two parties. 


After a long walk over dusty roads under a hot 
sun, the old eollege. graduate ain bis youthful | 
chum approached the house of an apparently | 
prosperous farmer. They had purposely. passed 
a don commonplace. looking farms in order to 
get. the best possible dinne 

“You can al tell where to get a square 
meal,” said the old Yale man, whose three weeks’ 
beard made him look like a Civil War veteran, 
inquired the unsophisticated soldic 
wnees. If the house, barns and 
fences are painted, like this one, my boy, you will 
always find a neat host and the: best country 
dinner of fresh vegetables and pic." 
vage growls from an ugly hallo chained 
de porch caused the recruits to stand still 
intheirtracks. Almost imme alls Ately a tall, angular 
t ure in bly kine am hroug! cb the door 
binds and in a 





































omething to oat, explained the graduate, 
between the frequent barks of the dog. ‘A reg- 
ular old-fashioned country kno 
plenty of milk — 

“We have no milk,” interrupted the woman, 
sus} piiously 





dinner, you 








“Any bread and butter?” anxiously inquired 

the gruduate, as hs hast hope, 

es, it a minute,” answered the woman 
doubtless. as a precaution, unchained th 
nd latebed the door Dlinds before she with- 

She soon returned, however, with two 
of unbuttered bread, iwhieh she handed out 
to the soldiers between the blind shutters, 

“Hf you are thirsty, you will find some water at 
the garden well,’ said the woman when the 
graduate gave her a quarter, in hopes that she 
would invite them inside to enjoy a cooked: meal, 
However, the old) Yale man and his youthful 
chum had only a slice of bread and a eup of 
water for their Sunday dinner, 

‘An hour later, whet the four privates reassem- 
bled, as they, had agreed to do, the other two 
soldier boys related an entirely’ different. expe- 
rience, 

“Why, our dinner could not be beaten, 
the tall! slender artilleryman, warinly, 
we ap ied for ameal, the old farmer told his wife 
to do her best, for our brass buttons and bl 
uniforms kindled his patriotism. After he 
refought most of the Civil War battles, we sat 
down toa grand dinner of lamb, eggs, sweet cor 
Potatoes, White and brown bread, cake, apple p 
and a big pitcher of milk. He would not te 
cent, either, Where did we gc Why, to the} 
first house you passed, the one where the barns 
and fences had never been painted.” 
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Ready for Acquaintance. 
John Muir tells, in the Atlantic Monthly, how | 













an old mountaineer confided to him t bears 
are very shy, all save grim old grizzlies, and that 
one might travel in the Sierras for years without | 
seeing one, unless be practised the stealthy w: 





Yet only a few weeks later the writer, 
in the pursuit of science nd 
jon at 


of hunters. 
who was travellin; 
unarmed, met a bear, and obtained instruc! 
first-hand. Ile si 


We were embarri and frightened, both of 
us; but the bear's behavior was better tharmine, 
When 1 discovered him, he was. standin ina 
narrow strip of meadow, and was concealed 
behind a tree on the side of it. After studying his 
appearance, as he stood at rest. P rushed toward 
hin to frighten him, that 1 might study his gait in i 
running, 

But contrary to what T had heard 
shytiens of bears, he did not run at all: and when 

T stopped short within a few steps of him, he held ; 
his ground ina fighting attitude, and my mistake 
became monstrously plain. Twas then put on | 
my good behavior, and never atterward forgot | 
the right manners of the wilderness, | 

Yet perhaps another lapse in etiquette should 
be recorded. Eneamped) in the woods about a 
mile trom the Yosemite, I came upon a big, burly 
































pout the 
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einnamon bear about thirty yaras off, bait ech 

aws resting on the trunk of a fallen fir, his 
hips almost buried in grass and flows He was 
listening attentively. 

After examining him at leisure, noting the 
sharp muzzle thrust inquiringly forward, the long, 
shaggy hair on bis broad chest, the stiff ears 
nearly buried in hair, and the slow, heavy way in 
whieh he moved his head, 1 foolishly nade a rush 
on him, throwing up my arms and shouting to 
frighten him and see him run. He only pushed 
his he: rther forward and looked at me | arply, 
as if asking, “What now? If you want to fight, 
am ready.” 

Then Tf began to fear that on me would devolve 
the work of running; but I was afraid to do it, 
lest be should purs me, Therefore T held my 
ound, staring him in the face within a dozen 
ards OF So, quitting ¢ on as bold a look as I could, 

wwe Of the human eye would 

‘to be. 
ned revitions, the interview 
Finally the bear, 
almly, mtd ewe his huge 
yp me a piercing loo! ’ 
ow him, Larned’ aie walked 
: of the meadow, into the 


, and looked 








































Under these. str: 
seeined to list a long time. 
seeing how still T was, 
paws from the low 
Warning me not to 
slowly up the mide 
forest. 

He stopped with every few ste 
back to Inake sure Twas not trying to take him. 
ata disadvantage ina re attac| Twas glad to 
part with him, and greatly en joyed the vanishing 
sive as he Waded through the lilies and colum- 

in 
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Parrot Stories. 


There Js one very useful servant of Ameriea, 
that has never received pecuniary reward. The 
servant in question lives in Maine, at the Portland. 
Head lighthouse, and is a large gray paryot that 
Was brought from Algeria and presented to the 
keeper. 

The bird soon noticed that whenever a for 
began to blow in from the sea, somebody would 
ery out, “Fog coming! Blow the horn One 
day a fog came up suddenly, and nobody seemed 
to notice it, But if everybody else was off guard, 
Poll was not. When nobody was thinking of fog 
the parrot suddenly croaked out, “Fog coming? 
Blow the hort serom that time the parrot 
constituted itself weather obser Whenever 
fog is perceptible, Poll always gives warning. 

parrot Just as clever, but not so useful was 
an imate of Cochrane's ‘ship ona cruise off the 
Norwegian coast. The hospitable Norwegians 
were invited to visit the British frigate, Ladies 
were hoisted on board by means of a chair 
fastened toa rope running over the yard. When- 
ever the chair reached the deck the order was 
given, “Let go!” 

While one of the lady visitors was still in mid 
air, the ship's parrot eafled out, “Let got” in such 





















































a clever ation of the boatswain's voice that 
the sailors were ceived, and down went lady 
and nto the sea. This parrot’s imitation of 





the bo vais pipe Ww: Was so perfect that it some- 
times bre at up the ship's company at a run, 
Some years ago a parrot lived ina cage that 
hung outside the refre a room fn an impor- 
tant This parrot became 
expert “It had caught the 
yi" of the rallway guard $ 
it had at last to be banished 














Mm 
whistle and 
to steh perfection th 


starting 








as a publie dange 
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A King’s Two Natures. 


Frederick the Great of Prussia, like “the 
heathen Chinee,” was “peculiar.” He was trained, 
with extreme rigor by his father, a coarse, violent 
man, with whom to differ exposed the opponent 
toa caning administered by the king's own hand. 
The son inherited the fathe irascible temper 
and fondness for “caning,” but be was also the 
heir of his mother's Rind and generous disposi- 
tion, A story told by Bismarck’s father, who 
served three years under the great Frederick, 
iustrates how his two natures ran side by 
side, until the mother’s disposition overcame the 
father’s. 

An ensign made a blunder during some manoeu- 
vres of troops, whereat the king thew into a 
passion and pursued: the ensign, stick in hand, 
that he might beat him. The ensign got away 
and jumped a ditch, leaving the king on the other 
ue still brandishing bis cudgel. 

Th lonel of the regiment came up to the 
“Sir oung ensizn donpeld ts 

committed a blunder, Fhd rived bis 
resignation from your majesty’s. i lam 
sor for he was a Hy good soldier, but he ean 
take no other ste 

The king saic 

The ensign eam 





























said, the 





















send him to me.” 

expecting yet again to be 
ality beaten, or perhaps sent 
ntering the king said Jere 
sir, Whieh T tried to give you 
you ran away so quickly I could 









not cateh yor 


Very Safe Indeed. 











There is such a thing as taking too good of 
apreciou ele, A Southern exchange tells of & 
“eracker” couple who came to a mninister to be 
married. 








Th 
with a ring, 
should lo: 


were to have the eeremony performed 
nd the groom was terribly afraid be 
So Was the bride, and she kept 








| asking: 


“John, you sho! you got that ring?” 

a av sho’ now, Ma 

ryou uot . dole” 

oS " got it in my mouth, 
now.” 


When the ¢ 
place was reael 
the ¢ 








J aint y’an' to lose it 






in progr and the 
where the ring was in order, 





time have the ring, please.” 
The bridegroom gulped, choked, stuttered, and 
finally exclaimed despairingly: 
“Lawshy, L done s red it!” 
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Keeping the Law. 


“Get things out of the way early in the morning, 
wife, and we'll go into town and see the boys 
come in,” said Farmer Simons, 
ilas, I'd like well to see Car'line’s boy come 
in amongst the rest; but Monday's washday, and. 
I've never broke the Bible Low for that day no 
more than T have Sunday, and T don't ealedlat 
returned the 






















to begitr now Din upwards of forty 
ly, you are obstinate about Monday. T 
NW vet where the Tible said you must 
rve it With soap and wate 





Well, it says it. plain Pnouizh—Cleantiness is 
xt to godliness: and there's no other way 
Monday would ever got to be washday but for 
that law, and Pm going to keep it 

The good wor ubbed away as eonsciens 
tiously as ifher aud really beeti in the Bible. 
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The Storm-King. 
The storm-king's out this winter night 
With all his merry men— 
With bold North Wind so keen and bright, 
And gay Jack Frost in drapings white, 
And snow imps howling their delight 
That winter’s come again. 


To-morrow all the world will lie, 
One shining stretch of snow, 
Under a blue and cloudless sky. 
“Hurrah!” the boys and girls will ery, 
And down the hill the sleds will fly, 
Then up more slowly go. 
ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. 
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What Happened at Our House. 


suppose children could think so much of a cat.” 


I would have felt quite glad over mamma’s | love her. 


answer if she hadn’t said cat in such a tone at 
the end. 

One evening a little later as we were all sitting 
before the grate fire, kitty came in and curled 
down at papa’s feet. In a little while she began 
to purr contentedly, and papa smiled at mamma 
as he said, “It sounds quite homelike, doesn’t 
ite” 

Mamma smiled a little, but did not say any- 
thing. I began to wonder if papa didn’t like 
kittens pretty well. 

After awhile kitty got up and began playing 
with the balls on mamma’s wrapper. She boxed 
the balls around, and tumbled the cutest little 


the couch, and curled down beside her was Muff, 
fast asleep, with mamma’s hand stroking her 
gray fur softly. 

I didn’t wait to say a word to mamma, but I 
rushed out to the children, and dancing before 
them, I exclaimed, ‘‘ Mamma’s cuddling the 
kitten! Mamma’s cuddling the kitten!” 

“Then she can stay,” we all exclaimed, and in 
we rushed pell-mell, where we hugged mamma 
and then the kitten in the ecstasy of our joy. 

So Muff became one of the family, and we all 


JULIA Dakkow Cow Es. 


—__~er —__ 


A Funny Sight. 


I saw a funny sight to-day 
When yonder snowman fat 
Smiled on me with a face serene, 
Beneath a summer hat. 
R. K. M. 


——_<+o»—___ 


A Fellow-Feeling. 
Marjo sat on the upper stair, listening. Every 


‘time a fresh wail reached her ears she groaned 


sumersaults, and danced around on her back legs, softly in loving sympathy. She had her little 


Mamma did not like cats one bit, and the till we all began laughing so heartily that she ran | scalloped handkerchief squeezed together in one 
strangest part of it was that she did not even like | behind the heavy curtains and looked out at us ' hand, and it was quite damp. 
I wish he’d been a good boy, 


kittens. So we children never had owned any, /|in wonder. Then mamma tied a string to an| 


although we hugged every neigh- 
bor's cat that we could get hold 
of, and often talked over by our- 
selves how perfectly lovely it 
would be if we could just have 
one for our very own. 

We had been forbidden to feed 
stray cats about the door, so 
when we found one that seemed 
especially needy, we cuaxed it off 
down the alley, and brought it 
as many delicacies as we could 
induce cook to give us. All this 
did not satisfy our longing to 
possess a kitten of our own, but. 
it had to suffice us for a long 
time. But at last something 
happened. 

It was a very cold week during 
the winter, and the snow was 
several feet deep. One day as 
we were coming home from 
school, just as we reached the 
comer of our yard, Dick espied 
something gray in the snow. 
He stopped to look at it, and 
then called to the rest of us 
excitedly. 

“Why, it’s a kitten,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘and I believe it’s frozen 
in the snow!” 

We all exclaimed in horror at 
this, and were at his side at a 
bound. 

It was a kitty, sure enough, 
and she did not move nor make 
any noise. 

“She must be dead,” Dick 
repeated, while the rest of us 
wrung our hands helplessly over 
such a calamity. 

“Run for mamma,’”’ ))ick sud- 
denly commanded, and I darted 
away, glad to be able to do some- 
thing. 

Mamma was the one to go to 
in trouble of any sort, and I 
reached her quite out of breath. 

“O mamma, there’s a cat out 
in a snow-drift and she can’t 
move, and we're afraid she's 
frozen. Won’t you come out 
and see?” 

Then for the first time I re- 
membered how mamma disliked 
cats, and my heart gave a big 
jomp. But dear me, I might 
have known better, for mamma 
was always ready to help any- 
thing that was in trouble, and 
almost before I had finished 
speaking she had put on her 
overshoes and a shawl and was 
ready to go with me. 


As soon as we reached the kitty, mamma began | 


digging away the snow, and pretty soon she 
lifted the kitty out. It seemed quite stiff, but 
mamma said, ‘I don’t think she is dead,” and 
then how glad we all were. 

We took her into the kitchen, wrapped her in 
a blanket, and after awhile she gave a faint little 
mew. We children fairly danced about at that, 
and some of us watched her all the rest of the 
afternoon. By night she was able to take a little 
milk, and then we felt sure she was going to get 
well. 

Somehow nothing was said about where she 
was to live after she grew quite strong again, but 
we children made the most of our opportunity, 
and cuddled and loved her and fed her dainty 
bits that we saved from our own plates. 

After the kitty began to feel quite well again, 
mamma paid no attention to her. She sort of 
acted as though ske didn’t know there was a 
kitty around. But one night when we children 
were all having a good time with Muff, as we 
had named the kitten, I heard papa say to 
mamma, “Just watch those children,” and 
mamma answered, 





“Yes, I have. I didn't! 


“O dear me! 






THE STORM-KING. 
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empty spool and gave it to me so that I could 
coax her out and we all watched her as she 
played with it a long time. 

I looked at papa when she did that, and he 
nodded and smiled to me, and I smiled back, but 
we didn’t say anything. 

After that we watched the kitty play very 
often in the evening. It was great fun. 

One day we children sat out on the back door- 
step, and cautiously began a discussion of the 
possibility of kitty’s being allowed to make her 
home with us. 

“Oh, mamma’d never!”? Dick exclaimed with 
firm conviction. 

The others began looking forlorn over this 
emphatic assertion, and I was despatched to 
bring Muff out so that we might enjoy her as 
much as possible before we were obliged to give 
her up. 

I knew that mamma was lying down, so 1 
tiptoed in softly. I looked in the kitchen and in 
the library, two of Muff’s favorite places for 
napping, and then I went on into mamma’s bed- 
room. I peeped in quietly, and what do you 
suppose I saw? Why, mamma was lying on 





then mamma wouldn’t have put him to bed and 
he wouldn’t be feeling so dreadf’ly,” Marjo 
murmured. “I wish he had been good, poor 
Bobby! It hurts in my heart when he cries so.” 

New, reénforced wails drifted out to the stair- 
way. They were growing more heartrending 
all the time. Marjo’s little mouth-corners 
drooped more and more, and the scalloped hand- 
kerchief got still damper. 

“Marjorie! Marjorie!’ mamma called, “why 
don’t you come down and play, dear ?”” 

“I guess I can’t, mamma, I feel so sorryful 
for Bobby,” Marjo called back. 

“You mustn’t feel too bad, dear. Bobby was 
naughty and ought to cry.” 

“Yes’m, I know it,” the sweet, shaky little 
voice called down to mamma; “but—but—you 
see I have to feel bad. You can’t do it well’s I 
can, for I’ve been there an’ know how it feels.”” 


——__~e+—____ 

BENNIE had spoken aloud in church, and to 
mamma’s caution against doing it again he 
exclaimed, “But, mamma, when my mouth’s so 
full of talk I can’t help its leaking some!” 
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Nats to (rack. 


1. 
CHARADES. 


1 
My first is an uncle we honor and love, 
‘My second the miner bends watchful above ; 
| My whole ts a floating abode, where for life 
Deed the almond-eyed Chang, his children and 
. wife. 
1. 
“Come out, my second,” 
“Into my pretty third; 
There you may first your lesson o’er 
Till you know every word. 
I will not bother you a bit; 
You need not clasp your book so. 
M Xtords and actions shall be whole; 
Vell, now, what m:kes you look 80?” 
m1. 
The pretty Irish lass goes out 
When she has done her spinnin’, 
And when my last is all about 
She spreads her snowy linen. 


She spfeads it near her lover’s first, 
And then they £2, a-walking; 
And she forgets her web may whole, 
While he’s so sweetly talking. 
Iv. 
My first and second could lay claim 
Undoubtedly to lasting fame ; 
The most inspiring songs he sang; 
Through all the world the music rang. 


A blossom In a garden grew, 

Which as my third and Fourth men knew. 

A brilliant bloom of richest dye, 

Admired of ‘every pass- 
er-by. 

And all, saye one, that 
flower might pluck, 

And rest unharmed; no 


80 says Jack, 





evil luck 

Would e’er result, no loss 
of power; 

And many bore away 
the flower. 

Save one, said I, and that 
one he 

Of whom I spoke. Why 


this should be 

Ask not; but as he sang 
he came, 

Beheld the flower, and 
plucked the same. 


“The beauty of the flower 
will be 
Enhanced by being worn 


by me. 
And ‘twill itself some 
lustre shed, 


Perchance, e’en on my 
laureled head.” 


But, ah, his song, far from 
sublime, 
Is now but Idle, senseless 


rhyme, 

And balting measure; 
ne’er is heard 

Inspiring music, such as 
stirred 


Men’s hearts in former 
days, before 

The little flower he 
plucked and wore. 

Also the floweret, out of place, 

Has lost Its beauty and its grace. 


My one, two and three, four we find 
Each worthy in itself—combined 

A one, two, three, four prove to be, 

Which seems most wonderful to me. 


v. 

The one upon it smiled, 
It drank refreshing two, 

But what, think you, that total 
Was mean enough to do? 

it spread a tempting banquet— 

__/& Visitor would sup; 

The nay pty, naughty hostess 
Just at e caller up! 








2. 
RIDDLES. 
IL 





Five, ten, and take, 

And sweetest music you will make, 
If you join in, and understand 
How to take my whole in hand. 


a 


A little animal am I 

‘That cannot swim and cannot fly. 
Now when to one you will add ten, 
Of course you have eleven then. 
And yet if you add ten to me 

The rule don’t work at all, you see. 
For still 1 am but one, no more, 
And just the same I was before. 


pth 


The ancients listened my notes to hear, 
But who listens to me will be deceived; 
I made sweet music to charm the ear, 
But now I am hated and disbelieved. 
Ww. 
You'll find me in the country lanes, so 
sweet and green and shady, 
You'll iind me in the city streets as well, 
on each fine lady. 
Iam a favorite meeting-place for rustic 
lads and lasses, 
But if you’d see me at my best, look at 
‘ the wealthy classes. 
I change, and change, and change again, to some 
queer shape or other, “ 
And on me you may pass at will from one field to 
another. 
v. 
In the pleasant days of old, 
Ere the time of stoves and ranges, 
And furnaces and steam, 
And all the modern changes, 
When the firelight used to shine 
On each happy household face, 
In the chimney large and wide 
had the warmest place. 
But I am banished now 
From the hearth and from the home, 
And along the marshy flats 
Or the lonely shore I roam; 
And sometimes flying high 
Through the far-off sky I fare; 
Or heavy weights I lift 
That a giant could not bear. 


3. 
CONNECTED WORD-SQUARE. 

Upper left-hand square. A timid animal. A 
plant The covering of a certain animal. A 
Beyer night-hand square. A boy. A timid 

iF Ta -ha re. Oy. im. 

anitiat. Parts of the body. ‘A hulsance. 
feral emuares To jump. Other. A continent. 

fruit. 

Lower left-hand square. To fall. Unusual. 
Spoken. ‘in of an animal. 

Lower right-hand square. Remainder. At any 
time. Withered. A vegetable product. 











DEATH OF SENATOR Mounit..—Senator 
Justin Smith Morrill, of Vermont, died at 
Washington, December sth, in the 89th year of 
his age. Ile had served con- 
tinuously in the Senate for 
years,—the longest 
naturial service on 
record,—and prior to entering 
the Senate had served 12 
years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, H+ lacked educa- , 
tional advantages in early life. 
and was keeping a country | 
store when he was first elected : 
to Congress ; but he acquired an excellent literary , 
style, and was regarded as one of the most! 
Lolished speakers in the Senate. 





GENATOR MORRILL. 


SENATOR Morreiun’s CuaRACcTER.—Mr. 
Morrill was a nan of simple habits and robust 
integrity. Senator Hoar of Massachusetts has 
well described him as an admirable example of 
the character of an American Senator, with no 
ambition save that to serve the republic. He 
adds: “Ife was absolutely incorruptible. I do 
not speak of corruption by money, which is only 
the vice of vulgar souls. But he was not to be 
swerved by ambition, by party influence, by 
desire to please friends or by fear of displeasing 
enemies, or by currents of popular passion.” 

ORDEks were sent to (ieneral Otis, at Manila, 
late in December, to take possession of the port 
of Toilo, on the island of Panay. The Spanish 
garrison there had held out for weeks against the 
insurgent forces, and the purpose of the orders to 
General Otis was to stop the useless bloodshed. 
The Spaniards, however, evacuated the place 
before the American expedition reached it, and 
when this record closes, the insurgents are in 
possession. oilo is 250 miles frum Manila. 

ANOTHER CHANGE IN THE CABINET.— 
The Hon. Cornelius N. Bliss of New York has 
resigned the office of Secretary of the Interior 
Department, and the Hon. Ethan .Allen Hitch- 
cock of Missouri has been appointed his sucees- 
sor. It is an_ interesting 
coincidence that the last pre- 
vious vacancy in the (‘abinet 
was filled by the appointment 
as Secretary of State of Mr. 
Hay, our ambassador te 
England, and this vacancy is 
filled by the selection of Mr. 
Hitchcock, who is our am- 
bassador to Russia. Whether secretary witcncock. | 
intentionally or not, the President has thus called 
into the circle of his counsellors men who, as 
diplomatists, have become familiar with British 
and Russian official policies. Mr. Hitchcock is . 
of Southern birth, but is a descendant of the | 
Vermont patriot whose name he bears. 





Tue INCREASE OF THE REGULAR ARMY 
promises to be the occasion of a sharp political 
division in Congress. ‘The so-called Hull bill, 
which is in accord with the recommendations of 
the Secretary of War, provides for a regular 
army of 100,000 men. In the House committee 
on military affairs, all the Republicans voted in 
favor of reporting the bill, and all the Iyemocrats 
voted against it. The Democratic minority has | 
prepared a substitute bill ‘This provides for a! 
regular army of 30,000 men, which is about the ! 
strength of the army before the war with Spain; 
and for 50,000 volunteers, to be mustered out of 
the service within two years or sooner. 

Turk TWENTY-FIRST OF DECEMBER will 

be henceforth a kind of | 

Cretan Fourth-of-July, for! 

it was on that day that) 

Py Prince George of Greece 

2 arrived at Suda Bay, escort-. 

ed by the English, Russian, ! 
French and Italian fiag- | 
ships, to assume the duties 
of High Commissioner of 
the Powers. This marks 
the complete substitution 
Turkish rule over the island. 

A New Tair went into effect in Cuba on 
the first of January, by an executive order signed 
by President McKinley. There are large reduo- 
tions in the rates imposed by the Spanish tariff; 
agricultural implements are admitted free, and 
cattle at a low rate, and the rates on food products 
are reduci«] to an average of twenty-five per cent. 

of their value. 
encourage local industry and to promote the 
recovery of agriculture. 

IN ANTICIPATION of an inerease in the 
regular army, the President has ordered the 
roustering out of 50,000 of the volunteers now 
in service. In the selection of regiments to be. 
goustered out, troops which have been longest in’ 
service will be given the preference, but volun- 
teers In the Philippines will not be withdrawn 





PRINCE GEORGE. 


of Christian for 








‘The tariff is specially framed to | 





until regulars arrive to take their places, 
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ur Remarkable Offer. 


THE CUT OF THE “PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID” WILL GIVE AN IDEA 
OF THE SIZE AND STYLE OF THE FOLLOWING STANDARD BOOKS. . CLEAR 
TYPE, WELL PRINTED, FINE PAPER, CLOTH BOUND, ILLUMINATED COVER IN 
COLOR AND GOLD. THE PUBLISHER’S PRICE FOR THESE BOOKS IS 40c. EACH. 


$953S56 365446554 
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ADDRESSES BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

ADDR BY HENRY DRUMMOND. 

AULD LicHT IDYLLS . . By Barrie. 
AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST Tani By Holmes, 
BLACK BEAUTY é By Anna Sewell. 
BRACEBRIDGE Haw, By Washington Irving. 
Bacon’s Essays. 

UTY AND NATURE 
BRIER BUSH 
oF WILD OLIVE 





By John Ruskin. 
. By Maclaren. 
By John Ruskin. 
By Lord Byron. 
By Mrs. Gaskell. 
_ By Mitchell. 
Booxs By Charles Dickens. 
By John Ruskin. 
By Longfellow. 







ESSAvs, Ist Serres. 
ONS ESSAyYs, 2D SERIES. 
Hovsk oF SEVEN GABLES 
IDLY THOUGHTS 

IDYLLS OF THE KING 7 
IMITATION OF CHRIST 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE 
Lorna Doone, Vol. 1 
LORNA DOONE, Vol. 2 
LIGHT OF ASIA 
LONGFELLOW’S PoEMs. 
LuciLé 


By N. Hawthorne. 

By Jerome K. Jerome. 
By Tennyson. 

By Thos. a Kempis. 
By P. G. Hamuinerton. 


} « By R. D. Blackmore. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. 


r By Owen Meredith. 
LADY OF THE LAKE By Sir Walter Scott. 
MODERN PAINTERS . . _ By John Ruskin. 
MOSSES FROM AN OLD M ANSE By N. Hawthorne. 
MAN WITHOUT Aa CoUNTRY, THE 
By Rev. E. E. Hale. 
NaTURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD 
By Drummond. 
By E. Marlitt. 
By John Ruskin. 
By John Ruskin. 
By Saint Pierre. 
By Tennyson. 
. By Lubbock. 
By John Milton. 
By John Milton. 
By Ingraham. 
By John Ruskin. 
‘ By Mitchell. 
By R. W. Emerson. 
. By John Ruskin. 
. By N. Hawthorne. 
By Crockett. 
as . By John Ruskin. 
By Washington Irving. 
By N. Hawthorne. 
‘ By Lamb. 
By R. L. Stevenson. 
. _ By Arthur. 
By John Ruskin. 
By Mrs. Stowe. 
By Goldsmith. 
. By Barrie. 


OLD MAM’SELLE’S SECRET . 
PRECIOUS THOUGHTS é . 
PEARLS FOR YOUNG LADIES . 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA 

PRINCESS 

PLEASURES OF LIFE. 

PARADISE Lost 

PARADISE REGAINED . 
PRINCE OF THE HOusE OF Davip 
QUEEN OF THE AIR . 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN 
SESAME AND LILIES 
ScaRLET LETTER, THE 
StickrtT MINISTER, THE 
STONES OF VENICE . 
SKETCH BOOK . . 
Twice Totp TALES 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
TREASURE ISLAND . je 
TEN NIGHTS IN A BaR Room 
TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. . 
UNCLE Tom’s CABIN = : 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD . . 
WINpDow IN THRUMS . . 
WHITTIER’S POEMS. : 








Any 
will be entitled to select any THREE Volumes of the above books. 
It will also be necessary for you to send us 18 cents extra for the postage on the three books. 


Companion subscriber who will send us one new subscription 


THE OFFER. 





Bagster’'s Teachers Bible, No. 5. 


THIS IS THE SUPERB BAGSTER’S BIBLE. TEACHER’S EDITION. IT HAS CLEAR 
MINION SIZE TYPE, AND IS SUBSTANTIALLY BOUND IN GRAINED LEATHER. 
ROUND CORNERS AND GILT EDGES. !T HAS OVER 300 PAGES OF ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE HELPS EXPRESSLY ARRANGED FOR TEACHERS’ USE, AS FOLLOWS: 


Ancient Versions of the Old Testament. Versions 


Original Languages—Hebrew, Greek. Ancient Manuscripts. 
The Apocrypha. Jewish History Between the Old 


of both Old and New Testaments. The Canon of Scripture. 
and New Testament Periods. The Jews and Related Peoples. The Tabernacle and the Temple. The Priesthood 
and the Temple Worship. The Synagogue. The Prophets: their Mission and Message. The Jewish Theocracy. 
The Jewish Festivals. The Laws of the Jews and their Administration. Geography and Topography of the 
Holy Land. Topography of other Countries and Places Connected with the Bible. The Old Testament and 
the Monuments. The Sacred Books of Non-Christian Religions. An Itinerary of the Children of Israel, from 
Egypt to Canaan. Chronology of the Bible. Chronological Table of the Patriarchs and Judges. Comparative 
Chronological Table of the Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah. Chronological Table of New Testament 
History. Prophecies and Allusions to Christ in the Old Testament. Harmony of the Four Evangelists. 
Passages in the Old Testament Quoted or Alluded to in the New Testament. Names, Titles and Characters of 


the Son of God. Jewish Measures, Weights and Coins. Jewish Calendar. Family of the Herods. Index of 
Proper Names. Obsolete and Ambiguous Words. A Greek Grammar. A Hebrew Grammar. Concordance. 


Fourteen Colored Maps. 


A few years ago a Bible of equal merit sold at not less than $3.00 each. Typesetting machines, improved methods of book-making and manu- 
facturing in large numbers, have made it possible for us to offer our subscribers a rare bargain. 
THE —O. FFE, 'R. Any Companion subscriber who will send one new subscription within 
¢ 60 days will be entitled to this Bible. Send 20 cts. extra for postage. 


Perry Mason & Co., 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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‘Trmine A LIGHTNING-FLAsH.—By means 
of a photograph made with a vibrating lens, Mr. 
F. H. Glew of London has calculated the time 
of a lightning-flash. It comes out one-nineteenth 
of asecond. The calculation is based upon the 
multiple image in the photographs and the rate 
of vibration of the lens. The time applies, of 
course, only to the particulur flash that was 
Photographed. 


SEALS STILL DisAPPEARING.—The annual 
inspection of the seal rookeries on the Pribilof 
Islands by the United 
States Fish Commission 
during the season just 
passed showed that the 
] seals are still diminishing 

in numbers, the decrease 
being twice as great as it 
was in 1897. Enough 
seals remain, however, to 
restore the herd in a few 
years, if the killing of the animals at sea can be 
prevented. 





Forests TO CHECK TIDAL WAVES.— 
Along the coasts of Japan, where enormous 
tidal waves have occasionally swept off thou- 
sands of houses and destroyed tens of thousands 
of lives, forests have been planted as a protection 
against invasions of the sea. A recent report by 
Doctor Honda, the professor of forestry in the 
University of Tokyo, advocates the extension of 
the shore forests. If they do not entirely check 
the ravages of the great sea-waves, at least they 
delay their advance, afford the inhabitants time 
to get away, and prevent the washing of the 
light wooden houses into the ocean. 

AMERICAN SILKs.—Official statistics show 
that the manufacture of silk goods in the United 
States has grown rapidly since 1860. At that 
time only 15 per cent. of the silk used in this 
country was home-made. In 1870 the percentage 
of home-manufactured silk had doubled ; in 1880 
it had become more than 50 per cent.; in 1890, 
70 per cent., while at present it is estimated to 
be not less than 85 per cent. 


FoLLow1neé Rivers UNDERGROUND.—In 
southern Arizona the water of many rivers, and 
most of the creeks, sinks below the surface of 
the ground during spring and early summer, 
appearing again when the rains begin in July 
and August. The disappearance of the streams 
would be fatal to many of the insect tribes 
abounding in that country but for the fact that 
the insects, in the form of larve follow the 
moisture underground, and emerge again, 
together with the creeks, later in the season. 

A Boat DRIVEN BY WAVES.—Mr. Linden 
of the Zodlogical Station at Naples has invented 
a boat whose motive power is supplied solely by 


7 the action of waves. 
Elastic floats, sub- 
= merged short distance, 
are attached to the stern or bow of the boat. 
One end of the floats is left free to bend up and 
down with the impulse of the water. The result 
of the action of the waves is to drive the bout in 
a direction away from the free end of the floats. 
The speed is two or three miles an hour. The 
motion of the boat is independent of the direction 
of the waves, and can be across or against as 
well as with the wind. Mr. Linden was led to 
the invention through a study of the motions of 
fishes, and he regards the action of the elastic 
floats as resembling that of a fish’s tail. 

Evectrro-Postau Cars.— An English engi- 
neer, Mr. MacGurty, has constructed an exper- 
imental electric tram-line on which he runs 
miniatare cars at the rate of 240 miles an hour. 
The design is to convey mail only, and notwith- 
standing the immense speed, it is averred that 
the cars can be almost instantly stopped at any 
station by simply pressing a button in the electric 
circuit. ss 

Giass Frets on ZiTuERS.—Glass frets 
have been tried on zithers, and have, it is said, 
been found to produce marvellous effects upon 
the tone. It is not very clear why this should 
beso. In stringed instruments apparently. very 
trivial changes produce important effects. A 
slight change in the position of the sound-post in 
a violin may change a poor-sounding instrument, 
into a fine one. 
satisfactorily ascertained. 

CANNIBALISM IN ANCIENT EGypt.—Re- 
mains of the dead recently found by the explorer 
and archeologist Petrie in Egypt go to make it 
probable that the flesh of the dead was eaten by 
the mourners as a part of the funeral ceremony. 
In a well-preserved wooden coffin were found 
the bones of a human being from which the flesh 
had been removed, undoubtedly before burial. 
The eating of the flesh, it is presumed, was done 
with the idea that some of the good qualities of 
the deceased passed to the survivors. 
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LITTLE QUIET JOKE ON THE FAMILY. 
While we were at the seaside last summer, I 


sprung alittle experiment on my family. I noticed 
that husband and the children were all lacking in 
energy and go, and something seemed wrong with 
them. 

We had been using coffee every morning, and it 
gradually dawned upon ine that perhaps this was 
the cause. 

Without saying anything, | bought a pack: 
the Postum Food Cotfee, and having been 
to look out and see that it was properly made, | 
gave my own special attention to it. For abouta 
week we used it, and not one of the family knew 
but what they were drinking the best coffee. 
When I finally told them that it was Postum, my 
husband laughed and said, * Let us continue on 
the Postum. I have been feeling very much better 
for the past week, and didn't exactly know why.” 
The difference in the whole family is very marked, 
and you can imagine I can recommend Postum 
with good grace and much pleasure. Mrs. Alice 
I lett, Yolo, Yolo Co., Califor 













A dress worth twenty dollar 
Saved by a 10¢ package o} 


DY€ . Ss money, there's no easier 
way than to color over 


dresses, 
with Diamond Dyes, 
look like new. 

Diamond Dyes are prepared especially 
use, with simple directions, and mak 
fashionable colors. They ai 
be used with perfe 


If you want to save 


your out-of-date 
feather: 


and make them 
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/Our Garden and Farm 
Manual is full ofinterest to 
everyone who loves a gar- 
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Williams’ Soaps sald everywhere, but sent by mail 
your dealer does not vupply you, 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50 cts. 
Jersey Cream (Toilet) Soap, 15 cts. 


B Williams’ Shaving Soap (arvers), 6 Ro 
tlb.,4oc, Exquisite also for tuilet. 





The reason has never been 





THE ORIGINAL 
PEPSIN 
CuMm. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are Imitations, 
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cloaks, ribbons and } 
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10 STAMPS, Album & List PREE! 100 diff. stainps, tine, 
only loc. Agts. wtd. 50%. 0. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo, 


STAMEs! Album and 1599 illus. Hat sree Agts. wtd. 
Gi. TOdIff. stamps 10c, L, B. Dover & Co., Bt. Louls, Mo. 











STAMPS Sofie seen ete,.10e. 
F Cuba, Porto Rico, P 

Album, et > unused, 10c. 5 30 : 

1 386 Seemed, Toe, 

rge Stock, Agents Wanted. 50 

per cent.com, F,P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. 


A case of bad health that R-L-P-A S 

will not benefit. They banish pain 

1 a | Prolong ate, one. gives relict. 

Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on the package and accept | 

no substitute. R-I-] ‘. ator: 6 cents or twelve 

packets for 48 cents, may vehad atany drug store. Ten 

samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
to Any a address f for, 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPANS 

. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 





















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Mi Cieanses and beantifies the hair. 
‘Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray) 


Hair to its Youthful Color. | 
Cures scalp diseases * hair falling. 
‘50c,and $1.00 at Druggiste | 








Perhaps you sometimes use 
a porous plaster? But do you 
use the best one? And do you 
know which the best one is? 
The one whose _ reputation 
covers 40 years, and whose 
record of cures and wonder- 
ful popularity gave birth to 
the scores of imitations. And 
which is this? Why, Allcock’s 
—the plaster they all try to 
imitate, and the one you want 
because it cures. It cures 
by absorption and does not 
irritate the skin or cause any 
annoyance. 


BURPEE == 
That Grow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalogue, 
for 1899,— Mailed FREE to all. { 

A bright Book of 176 pages, with elegant colored 
plates and illustrations from nature. Gives much valu- | 
able new information. THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
In cash prizes. Writc a postal card TO-DAY! 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA 
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your freight 
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Special Price, 
= 311.50, less the 6f 
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oven door, hands: cel trimmings on 
sides, etc.’ Extra deep, porcelain-lined re 
Best Coal Burner made, and we furnish an extra wood 
grate, making it a perfect wood burner. 

WE ISSUE A BINDING GUARANTEE with every stove. 
Yourlocal dealer would ask at least $20,00 for such a stoves 
order this and you will save at least $8.00. The 
freight is only avout $1.00 for each 500 miles. 

‘ows the most com- 
Our New Free Stove Catalogue oc" fine or 1809 


Bloves, ranges and heaters at $1.95 and up, THIS NEW BI@ 
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a wonder of value. 
onee before our stock is sold. Address, BEARS, ROH- 
. jest Supply House on Karth, Fulton, 
Desplaines and Wayman Sts, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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t Revolver in the house. 

x All calibers; long or short barrel. § 
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LADY CURZON, 


(aee Leiter) 


Vice-Empress of India, 


will sip the Pure, 
Fragrant and Delicious 
Teas of India and 
Ceylon, which are 
appealing so success- 
fully to dainty 
American Women. 
Imports increasing rapidly. 
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Berkshire 
Hills 


Sanatorium, < 
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Tum Forms of Malig nd 
Benign Growths, 


Without @ use of the Anite 


ind 
Tue Largest ano Best Equipped Private lnstiturion i THE WoRLD, 
We have never failed to effect a permanent cure where we have 
bad a reasonable opportunity for treatment. 
Please state your case as clearly as possible and our book with 
complete information will he mailed free Address, 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 
A valuable 
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VENTILATION. 


I1E necessity of pure air and plenty of it 













has ever had an aquarium 
knows what will happen to 
the fish if the water is not 
changed frequently; yet few 
stop to think that the same 
fate will be theirs if they do 
not take equal care to freshen 
the air they breathe. 

1n summer there is com- 
paratively little danger of suffering from impure 
ai: in the house, for a desire to keep cool impels 
us to open the windows. But in winter all doors 
und windows are tightly closed, and the slightest. 
breath of air is shunned as if it brought death 
instead otf lite and bealth. 

The necessity of ventilation, however, is greater 
than ever in cold weather, for stoves and lights 
use up a great deal of the oxygen we need, and 
fill the rooms with poisonous carbonic acid gas. 
Fortunately the sashes of the windows seldom fit 
absolutely, and there are cracks under the doors 
and keyholes in them, so that we seldom succecd 
in sealing up our rooms as hermetically as we 
wish, and therefore do not make ourselves as ill 
as we deserve. 

But this is not enough, and every room in the 
house should be thoroughly aired morning and 
evening, even in the coldest weather, by opening 
the windows wide and letting the air blow through. 
A room will soon warm up again after such a 
cleansing, and moreover, the air does not need to 
be so hot to feel comfortable when it fs fresh, as it 
does when it Is stale and charged with impurities. 

In addition to this, there ought in every hving- 
and sleeping-room to be some provision for con- 
stant renewal of the air. This can be effected 
easily by raising the lower window sash two 
inches, and filling the space between it and the 
sill with a board. The air then filters through 
between the two sashes without creating the 
draught which we are taught to dread. Another 
and better way is to lower the upper sash slightly, 
filling the gap so made with a close wire net. 

An open fireplace In a room {s a good help to 
ventilation, tor there is almost always an upward 
current in the chimney, even if there Is no fire in 
the grate, and in this way much of the bad air is 
removed. 
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CULTIVATED DOGS. 


A writer on breaking dogs gives, in Blackwood, 
several instances ot pretty behavior in certain 
very good pupils. One beautiful retriever is 
madly anxious to start after the birds, but will 
never stir until her master gives the word. Till 
then she stands looking up in bis face still as a 
stone, but at the whispered command she js off 
like the wind, 

She has a beautiful “mouth,” that is, she can 
bring in the dead birds without ruffling a feather. 
This accomplishment evidently gives her a pleas- 
ure equal to that of her master; for when she is 
out for a run, she misehievously “retrieves” the 
domestic ducks by the side of the pond. 

At first the owner of the ducks was somewhat 
indignant over that liberty, but be learned to feel 
only amusement as, no doubt, was true of the 


is known to every one, yet is ignored | grandfather, Mr. Moss, who repeats it in his | #¥ ‘0 00, and Made-to- Measure Suits and Overcoats at 


completely by many in their | “Folk-Lore, Old Customs.” Said the boy, using} SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. | Box 532,Des Moines,Ia. 
mode of life. Any one who : the dialect of the country in answering his grand- 











ducks also. One bird, to the writer's certain | 


knowledge, was retrieved three times; and at 
last, when released from the somewhat embar- 


rassing position, she gave herself a shake, and: 


walked off not a bit the worse, 

Another dog had so perfect 4 mouth tbat he 
secmed tneapable of hurting anything with it. 
One day, when he was at play in a field with some 
friends, his master noticed that he was carrying 
something in which the other dogs were greatly 
interested. Presently it became evident that a 
bird’s head was protruding from his jaws; and 
calling him up his master took from him a young 
thrush, entirely uninjured. 

Notwithstanding the excitement of the chase, 





| tenderness, never once closing bis jaws. - | irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. (Adv 
The writer of the article goes on to say most 
emphatically that these useful and “taking”? ways Yat The 
were taught with the aid of kindness and patience, 
and that the cowardly brute who has to call In the Perfected 
lash, during training, is usually far less Intelligent * ae 
than the dog he abuses. American Watch. 


| A fourteen-year-old boy, whose devotion to his 
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and the efforts the other dogs had made to catch| For the Throat use “rown's Bronchial Troch 
him, he had carried the bird with the utmost | They are unrivalled for the alleviation of all Throat 
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SENSIBLE GEESE. 

Geese are not supposed to be very sensible W. . oo. 
creatures, or at all particular about the cleanliness he | t W ll F h 
cramrsgayauemrenme mtn seantess WALTHAM WarcueEs. The Interior Wall Finish, 
ever, records an instance in which they were FE will be interesting and valuable for unlike most things that are beautiful, is 


better than their reputation. reference to all persons, whether i it i 
The geese in question were on the bank of the intending to buy a watch or Bot Sx Densive:. Onithe conten yar tesa 

































































York River, Virginia, and had discovered a good not Apply to economical than ordinary calcimine. It 
supply of that delicacy of Southern goose diet, eéeeessessse/AP PAY: is made in twenty-three tints and white, 
pieces of watermelon rind. Unfortunately these is ore ° 
particular pieces were so covered with mud and American capable of most artistic effects. Can be 


sand as to be ina very uncomfortable condition i 
for eating. But the Renee a Targe flock—knew Waltham Watch applied by any one. 


how to overcome the difficulty. . 

As each bird picked out a plece of rind from Company, 

the arbage heap, it inspected it, and if it seemed Waltham, ' 
too dirty for immediate consumption, carried it at | Mass. 


When spread on a wall Muralo does not 


once to the river, dropped it into the shallow | ———________ 
BBS vail oe eae $2.75 SOX RAIN GOAT sie, but hardens with age, and is Gre- 


water, and stood watchin; 
stream had carried away 


and left the tempting pulp fresh and compara- v @> = A REGULAR $5.00 WATERPROOF roof. Its properties are of a high! 
ively clean. This” accomplished, . the goose a MACKINTOSH FOR $2.75. M ainiactnat atere eae 
stepped into the shallow water by the side of its Send No Money. Mention 7he Youth's i. 

freshly washed food, and gobbled off the edible Send NO MONEY. Conipanion and send Please write for color card 


pulp with much apparent appreciation. to us, state your height and weight, and address of nearest dealer. 





e writer watched the geese for half an hour Ge muniber of slnehes “Around Address Department B, 
or more, and saw the thing done repeatedly, and | der coat close up under arms, THE MURALO Co., New Brighton. 
that by several birds. It seemed as if that partic- and we will send you this coat by | Borough of Richmond, ‘Row ‘York. 
ular flock had acquired the habit of thus washing . 0. to examina- 


try iton at your 

nearest expre ice and if found 

exactly as represented and the most 

wonderful value you ever saw or 
heard of and equal to any coat 


their food. 
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A BULL-FIGHT. “Phi miarinee te by tar kt aaer tae 

Three English boys, while fishing in a trout | isa style, mide from heavy waterproof, 9% per cent. of the fertile eggs. Sent 

brook, were interrupted several times by a bull | = aioe’ Sie breenteds Saree valect rent, took 1a; ade sateen ane 
which objected to prowlers. At last the boys colar Taucy ply a ink, waternroot combined. Contains valua 
determined to see If David's method with Goliath i ‘suitable for both rain or overcoat, and ae onlay Eolnters. sted 
would not prove effective against their enemy. 5 flrsrantecd greatest valua ever offered Address, 
One of them told the story of the fight to his | — Cloth Samples 's Mackintoshes MOINES INCUBATOR * 





from $5.00to $10.00, write for Fres Book No. 800. Address, COMPANY, — { 











sire’s question, “What about the bull?” 


Oh, he wanner stout [plucky], we feart (fright- 
ened) him. It was fun. There were three of us, 
and we'd two good catagoults and a sling. We 
went higher up the brook and filled our pockets 


SELF-PLAYING 


THE OLYMPIA MUSIC BOX 


is the latest and most improved of ali the Music Boxes 
Send for Handsome with Interchangeable Tune-Disks. 


with smooth stones. Illustrated THE P1ANO CANNOT PRODUCK the richness attained by 
Then, when we kot in the field, Billy came for the Olympia unless played by six or eight hands, and then 
us, roaring and kicking the ground, 80 we spread Catalogue the players must be expert. Ie is 6 superior oe her 


us-selves out, one a one side, and on@a one, and 


make in tone and simpl 
one i‘ the middle. When he come for us, we let 


of Music Boxes at all bility you'll appreciat 


years from now, after inferior 
prices,and list of tunes. makes would have been worn out and useless. Disks are 











fly. Didn't the stones bounce off him? easily changed—they're practically indestructible. 
Yes no tse ‘ittin’ a bml_on the *ed; “it ’im on th’ |{ | peng e eae FpNus are CHARMING HOME ENTERTAINMENTS may be arranged 
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: There is no your weney becke if not gutirely satised. Weise to ues 


“ F, 0. OTTO : . 3. | 
Sas oe Sona ais ene mT STR 
WRECKERS. 


“Caesar's Creek,” on the Florida coast; was SPP PP PPS Ps a SE AS SSP SISR SD PS>D S BP F57 ee ee 
named after a famous old pirate, called Black 
Czsar, whose profession added to the risks of 
marine insurance. After the pirates the “Florida 
wreckers” came, of whom H. A. Willoughby, in 
his ‘Across the Everglades,” tells this story: 


A large steamer was stranded on the reef not 
far from Cape Florida; no sooner had she struck 
than the news spread rapidly along the shore. 
The people for twenty miles around gathered on 
the beach opposite the stranded steamer. Among 
them were a number of Indians from the Ever- 
glades, who chanced to be down there, and knew 
what a “wreck” meant to the wreckers. 

The steamer, loaded with an assorted carpo, 
began to break up, and barrels, cases and boxes 
drifted gradually ashore. There were casks of 
wine, boxes of soap, cases of bottles of wine and 
iron, and a hundred other articles. The Indians 
seized upon the wine, and soon were in a condi- 
tion that allowed the white men to secure the 
more valuable prizes. 

The squaws struck @ bonanza in a case of vase- 
line. They thought tt a new variety of the white 
man's frying fat. and starting a fire, fried pan 
cakes in it. What a dish—pancakes 4 la Semi- 
nole! 








DID THEY DO HIM GOOD? 


Among stories of absent-minded professors, 
none is more amusing than that told of an Oxford 
don who called one day to see a sick friend. The 
friend had been seriously ill, and was convales- 
cent. The professor brought him some delicacies, 
among which was a fine bunch of hothouse grapes. 


The two, professor and convalescent, were 
soon deep ina discussion, and of course the pro- 
fessor forgot everything elxe. As he talked, he 
absent-mindedly began picking the grapes off the 
bunch, one at a time, and eating them. This he 
persisted in until every grape was gone. 

At last he rose to take his leave, and as he 
passed out of the door, he turned and said to his 
sick friend: 

“Now mind you eat those grapes; they’ll do 
you a world of good!” 





WAS HE HOMESICK? 


widowed mother is a pretty thing to see, was sent 
| wo a preparatory school in a town which is nearly 
a twenty-four hours’ journey from his home. 


He arrived in the late afternoon, Early the 
next morning be wrote the following letter which 
his mother received as quickly as the mail could 
deliver it into her hands: 

“DEAR MA: I'm not a bit homesick, but I 
should think you might write to a fellow once ina 
while! Your affectionate Tom.” 


The odor left by a highly scented toilet soap is 
not agreeable to most people of refined tastes. 
A delicate perfume may be used after an Ivory 
Soap bath with much more pleasing effect. 
Ivory Soap leaves only a comfortable feeling of 
perfect cleanliness. 












“ARE ye ina good place, Mary?” asked one of 
her friends, “Oh, a foine place entirely,” said 
she. “Sure, me mistress is so tich that all her 
flannel petticoats is made of silk!”—London 
Telegraph. 


“HER singing,” says @ critic, too subtly, “is a Crprstebts 200, Wye Fsvetee & Geenble Cn, Chastenail: 


howling success.” ECCEPCEESSECECECEE ECCSESCEEESESSESEETES 
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Our Country. 
Our thought of thee is glad with hope, 
ear country of our love and prayer : 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and air, 
Whittier. 


——_—_~+o»-—___ 


With all the Details. 


This is the anecdote tle hotel clerk had in his 
mind: 

Doctor Blank attended a Western church, one 
Sunday morning, and heard a young minister 
preach an eloquent and forcible sermon. After 
the service, the visitor asked the young man how 
long it had taken him to prepare the discourse. 
“Oh, two or three hours,” was the boastful reply. 
“It took me as many days,” said Doctor Blank. 

This is how the conscientious clerk—who had 
never clearly realized that some things are more 
important than some other things — rambled 
around, over, under, above and through the story, 
while trying to tell it and leave nothing out: 

“There was a man stopped here at the hotel 
one day last week; I think it was Wednesday ; 
no, Thursday. Yes, it was Wednesday, because 
it rained on Wednesday and it was raining at 
the time the man told me the story. It was one 
of the best stories I ever heard. He travels for 
a New York house; or maybe it’s Philadelphia. 
No, I remember now he said it was a New York 
house. We were sitting over there at that 
window, and I never heard a better thing. 

“It was about Doctor Blank, the famous 
preacher, you know. He said that one day last 
winter—January, I think; no, 1 guess it was 
February—Doctor Blank left New York to go 
West on some business or other. I don’t remem- 
ber what it was now. Oh yes, he was guing out 
there to lecture on—let me see now, what was the 
subject? I believe it was—no, I forget what the 
subject was. 

“Tle was detained in a small city over Sunday, 
and as the morning was very fine, he thought he 
would go to church. I don’t remember now 
what church it was or the denomination. Any- 
how, he went in and tovk a seat about half-way 
up the aisle, or maybe it wasn’t more than-a 
third of the way. You see, nobody recognized 
him, so he sat back like any other person going 
to church. After they had sung several hymns 
and taken up a collection—I believe there was 
‘an anthem by the choir, too—a young preacher 
preached. He was one of these smart young 
fellows, dressed up fine and putting on lots of 
style. I forget how old he was. 

“He preached a splendid sermon about a half- 
hour long. It was on the text—well, now let me 
think a little; I have it right on the end of my 
tongue. [Silence of half a minute.) I can’t think 
of it now, but I will before I get through. He 
dwelt on the subject at length and was very 
eloquent, and the people listened hard. After 
he got through and they had sung another hymn 
and the doxology, and the young preacher said 
the benediction, Doctor Blank walked up the 
aisle and shook hands with him. 

“Doctor Blank began by saying what a fine 
morning it was. ‘he young preacher said it 
was very fine. Then he asked the young fellow, 
‘How long did it take you to write that sermon?’ 
‘Oh, it didn’t take me any time at all. I just 
Tan it off in two or three hours.’ He felt mighty 
proud over being asked that, fur by this time he 
had recognized Doctor Blank—no, no, 1 guess 
he didn’t recognize him, either. No, I see now he 
couldn’t have recognized him. Then just listen 
here to what Doctor Blank said to him; | tell 
you it was a squelcher. 

“He said—now, let me see just how he did put 
it. Oh yes—no—yes, the doctor said, ‘Well, it 
took me two or three days to write that sermon, 
young fellow.’ Wasn’t that splendid, though? 
I don’t know when I heard a better story.” 

Howakp MARKLE Toke. 


——_ ~+o»—__- 


Cuban Coffee. 


The American who decides to go and live in 
Cuba, and conform to Cuban customs, will have 
to learn to do with a meal less a day than he has 
been accustomed to eat. Cubans do not cook 
three times, but only twice a day. At ten o’clock 
the housewife repairs to her kitchen,—which is 
either on the roof, or in the courtyard at the back 
of her house,—and prepares the breakfast that 
will be served at eleven. At about six o'clock 
she begins her preparations for the eight o'clock 
dinner. 

These are the two meals of the day, though 
tefreshment is taken at six or seven in the morn- 
ing in the shape of coffee. ‘The coffee is not 
Prepared in the kitchen, but {s cooked in a 
French coffee-pot on the sideboard in the dining- 
Toom. 

As for the character of the coffee, nowhere in 
the world, says the American Hitchen Maga- 
zine, Paris and the German cities not excepted, 
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can such excellent coffee be drunk as that made 
in Cnba, 

The Cubans use the coffee grown on the island. 
Indeed it is not uncommon for a housewife to 
pick the beans from a coffee bed grown in her 
own courtyard, just as we pick green peas from 
our own gardens. Cuban coffee is very black 
and strong, but never muddy like the ‘Turkish. 
‘The coffee bean is, as a rule, cheap and plentiful, 
and the Cuban cook has learned that to make 
good coffee, and not brown water, the coffee must 
not be spared. Never less than a full teacup of 
ground coffee is allowed to a pint of water. 
Coffee is served after breakfast, and not with it. 

The food supplied is abundant and nourishing. 


At breakfast, honey, fruit and eggs are always a 


to be found, the eggs being cooked in about the 
same ways as with us. In addition a favorite 
dish is a small tenderloin steak, served with 
sliced fried potatoes. It is said that the island 
has ninety different kinds of rice, which the 
natives cook in almost as many different ways. 


———__~ 





Royal Jewels in America. 


The diamonds worn by the young Queen of 
Holland at her recent coronation have had a 
somewhat adventurous history. At one time 
they came to America, and that not in the custody 
of their rightful owner. ‘They should know 
something of American soil, for they reposed, 
not on it, but in it. 


It happened long before the birth of the girl 

jueen who now wears these family jewels, in 

e year 1829, when Holland and Belgium were 
still under one crown, a daring robbery was 
committed in Brussels. <A party of burglars 
broke into the royal palace and carried away the 
jewels of the Princess of Orange, then absent at 
the seaside. ‘Ihe most active investigations were 
made, but no clue to the thieves was discovered. 
Even a reward of ten thousand dollars at first 
failed to bring to light anything that would lead 
to the recovery of the jewels or the capture of 
the robbers. 

More than a year passed, and then the jewels 
were heard of in New York, and not in Tolland. 
A Frenchman named RKoumage called on the 
Dutch minister at New York, and undertook, in 
consideration of a promise in writing to pay him 
the reward offered, to point out the hiding-place 
of the jewels. The promise was given, and the 
story of the theft, as well as the hiding-place of 


the Jewels, was revealed. 

An Italian had brought them across the - 
but had not been quite silent as to where he 
hidden them. They were found buried near 
Brooklyn; but not all the jewels lately worn by 
the young queen were there. A portion of the 
plunder was concealed in Belgium, and the thief 

jimself was at that time in Europe. It was not 
Jong before he was in the hands of the police, 
and the jewels in the hands of their right 
owners. 
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Music in the Philippines. 


The natives of the Philippines are anything 
but a savage race, if all that is claimed for them 
by a writer in the Independent be true. He 
himself isan Englishman who has lived fifteen 
years in the islands, and is a personal friend of 
Aguinaldo. In proof of his assertion he cites 
the fact that the country has produced excellent 
engineers, so that the Manila & Dagupin 
Railway is entirely and satisfactorily run by 
natives, the locomotive superintendent alone 
being British. 

More remarkable, however, is the musical 
ability of the people. The cultivation of music 
has attained such a pitch that there is hardly a 
native who does not play some musical instru- 
ment, or a village thronghout the country that 
has not its band. In the larger towns these 
bands are so carefully instructed that few, if 
any, in KE or America surpass them; at 
least, this is the opinion of the Italian opera 
companies which, prior to the rebellion, used to 
visit Manila each season. 

The Filipinos are described as a charming and 
courteous race, deferential without that cringi 
servility so common in the British Indian and 
other Asiatic races. Rudeness, resumption ard 
boisterousness are entirely lacking. They are 
easy and natural in manner when once they 
know and those with whom they con- 
yerse. But they have one great fault: they are 
inordinate gamblers, especially in the line of 
cock-fighting. This vice is the ruin of many 
families. 


The Hint That Helped. 


Since a woman is entitled to make the most of | 


her physical excellences, and since some women 
hardly know just how to do it, one readily 
sympathizes with the “insigniticant-looking girl” 


who found herself overshadowed by her. tall | jj 


blonde sister. 


‘The smaller girl had dark hair, which curled 
so tightly that it was a labor to comb it; black 
eyes, which, although bright, were not large 
enough to be striking, and withal a pug nose. 
A cousin, with an artistic eye for possibilities, 
chanced to be staying at the house. 

“Polly,” he asked, abruptly, “why don’t you 
cut your hair short and let it curl all over your 
head I? I fancy it would be very becoming to 
you.” 

Polly was fully convinced of her own lack of 
beauty—no one but her father had ever called 
her pretty. So in desperation she took his 
advice. Presto! she blossomed into a beauty. 

The thatch of curls character to the small 
but well-shaped h Strangers looked close 
enough to see how the bright eyes sparkled, and 
the small nose was no longer a pug, but. me 
“tip-tilted, like the petals of a flower.” © The 
face grew piquant, and the blonde sister found 
herself cast into the shade. 
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Absolutely Pure — Wholesome and 
Delicious. 





One cent per cup creamed and sweetened. 


YOUR GROCER WILL SUPPLY IT. || 


SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., Boston. 


Do Not Hesitate 


if you are suffering from asthma, or feel that you | 
have it coming on — to investigate 


DR. FOSTER’S ASTHMA CURE. 


in the town of Williston, which is some eight miles | 
from the “Queen City” of Vermont, resides an old man 
by the name of Loyal Foster, who has made. discovery 
that will probably bring him a fortune. It isa Specific 
for Asthma, which has done some remarkable 
after other remedies have been unsuccessful. 





Sometimes when people think they have simply a 
“little cold,” and find it necessary to cough ex- 
pectorate frequently, it is nothing more nor less than 
asthma that afflicts them. It is reported that Mr. 
Foster has found something that has permanently re- 
lieved cases of this disagreeable and sometimes dan- 
Bros, disease. Doctors say that the accumulation of 

hlegm in the Throat is a serious matter and that it 


SHOULD BE TREATED IN EVERY 
INSTANCE PROMPTLY. 
Ifallowed torun It may develop into obstinate troubles. 


THE DISCOVERY 18 CALLED 

DR. FOSTER’S ASTHMA CURE 
and it 1p already having a large sule; Qne Dollar 
enclosed, with your address, to the L. Foster Co., 


Williston, Vermont, will bring a large-sized pack’ 
age to your address by mail. 


Do Not Hesitate to Write Us 


{f you are suffering from asthma, or feel that you have 
it coming on. It is certainly worth while a 
remedy which costs you only One Dollar. 

not Entirely Satisfactory. 
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Eureka Headache Cure 
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you many testimonials from prom- 

f you wish to try our cure 
ng write EUREKA HEADACHE 
oncord, N. H., 
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FREE, 
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Invaluable in the Home as well as when Travelling. 
Send for For sale only by G. M. WESTON, 
Pamphiet. 521 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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WE WANT THE LEADING 
TOWN TO SELL THESE ¢ 


CHAS. H. I ALLS & CO. 
How a Boston Girl Looks 
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DEALER IN EACH 
»DS FOR US. 


LYNN, MASS. 





one. BY A. J. LLOYD @ CO, 


Lloyd’s Glasses. 
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Bro-man-gel-on 
DESSERT JELLY 
“Simply Delicious!” 


Exclaimed a lady, as 

she tasted Broman- 

gelon before it was 

put on the market 

—and ‘simply de- 

licious ’* thousands have 

repeated since. 
Convenient to prepare— 

in two minutes by adding “ 

boiling water. 

Flavors : Lemon, Orange, Rasp- 4 bY 

berry, Strawberry and Cherry. te ~ \ 
Price per package, 15 cents. 
Case of 2 doz. packages, $3.00. 


in it of your grocer. If he does not k 
amount to us in stamps or money-order, 
postage or express. 





} for blood, nerves and tissues, and 
‘phosphates for bones, hair and 
teeth. Quaker Oats contains all. 


THE EASY FOOD 


Quaker Qats 


THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST 


ACCEPT NO. SUBSTITUTE 


EDERRICK RONG | ACP! 





LSpean mire 


EEF-eaters must take 
their food at second 
hand, plus the liability 

of taking with their beef 

whatever disease or dis- 

order the animal may have. 

Furthermore, cattle are 

_ slaughtered when under in- 

_ tense excitement; when all 

that is desperate and vicious 

in them is thoroughly 

F: aroused. Scientists tell us 

that the flesh of the animal partakes of this vicious excitement in varying degrees. If 
thisis so may it not be that many a vicious human character is traceable to this cause! 


IT IS NOT SO WITH 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit. 


In these you get'food at first hand, direct from Mother Earth, and its effect upon 
the human is to produce a kind and gentle nature and encourage moral and spiritual 
development. They rebuild rapidly the tissues consumed in the wear and tear of work, 
and they supply inthe proper proportions nourishment for every part of the human 
system, for by careful analysis wheat is found to contain all the food properties 

t there are, and all you could get, suited for nutrition, if you ate all the kinds 
of food in existence. Try Shredded Wheat Biscuit for a month and see how clear- 
headed, at ease and self-reliant you will become; all because you are properly nourished. 


Any grocer can supply you. Over 200 receipts sent Free, 


SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 





John Pearson & Son Pilot Bread. 


JOHN PEARGON & SON BRANCH, NATIONAL BiscuIT Co., NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


We Make a Present Wace ait 
[ to all who send us 


100 Trade-Marks 


cut from wrappers of 


e 
\ , ood=- Will 
This wagon is the same as we offered in The Com- 
panion a year ago, which became very popular. The e 


sled is of the same high quality. We offer it to those 
who wish something especially for the snowy season. 


() Z Ask your friends to buy 
Good-Will and save 
the wrappers. 


Geo. E. Marsh 
& Co., 
LYNN, MASS. 


THIS is not simply a picture but a beautiful 
toy set made of strong cardboard and 
lithographed in seven colors. When closed 
it shows the outside of the old homestead 
with its old-fashioned well-sweep, etc. Open 
it and you have two different rooms with their 
quaint furnishings. The kitchen shows an 
old-fashioned fireplace, brick ovens, English 
clock, spinning-wheel, etc. 

very set includes, in separate pieces, a 
table, two chairs, table cutlery and a Mince 
Pie supposed to be made with 


Old Homestead 
Mince Meat. 


‘This set is a true reproduction of an old- 
time New England homestead. It is inter- 
esting and instructive to children and is an 
emeedingly pretty ornament for the mantel. 
On the back of the Old Homestead is printed 
A TRUE STORY which we wish every 
housekeeper to read. 

Send 4 cents to cover postage and 
packing. The set itself is free. 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Without a 
Scratch 


Bon 


Ami 


leaves cleanliness 
in every room. 


Finest 


Grown. . 


**There’s as much difference in folks 
as there is in any body.’* 


ON 
Some One Has Said: >. 
Ne. pe Sl 


We say there's as much difference.in Gelatine as 
there is in folks! Minute Gelatine is unlike any other 
in the world and no grocer ean sell you something else 
“just the same” or “just as good.” they dow’t exist; 
and the receipts in the Minute Receipt Book are 
not taken from some old cook book and 
“adapted” to Minute specialties, but are pre- 
pared specially for our goods and can be relied. 
upon every time. Minute Gelatine requires 
no soaking, but dissolves immediately and 
is ready for instant use. 

Contents of package are subdivided into 
four envelopes, each making one pint; whole 
package making one half-gallon of 


Clear, Firm Jetly. 


Our other Minute specialty so popular is our Minute 
Tapioea; requires no soaking and reveals possibili- 
ties in use of tapioca that you never dreamed of. Try it. 

Samples of both and Minute Receipt Book sent for 2c. stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 








Always the Same 


highest average of excel- 
lence for table or dairy. 


For Sale at All Grocers. 
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The Governor of New Hampshire. 


Hon. Frank West Rollins, who, a fortnight 
ago, was inaugurated Governor of New Hamp- 
shire for two years, is still on the sunny side of 
forty. He isa son of the late Senator Rollins, 


and was born in the city of Concord, where he 


still resides. 

Mr. Rollins was educated in the public and 
private schools of Concord, at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and at the Harvard 
Law School. After practising law for a year, 
he entered his father’s banking-house, and 
following the incorporation of the finn, took 
charge of its principal Eastern branch, at Boston. 

Although trained for finance and large business 
operations, the new governor has kept in touch 
with life at many points. He has been active 
in politics, prominent in the National Guard of 
his state, and gratifyingly successful in literature. 
It was Mr. Rollins, by the way, who made the 
address for the New England delegation which 
journeyed to Canton to visit Major McKinley 
in 1896. 

Se 


New England and Other Matters. 


Members of the two Houses of Con- 
gress transact business under conditions of 
physical security and comfort which would 
render extremely improbable a record like the 
following, taken from the diary of John Quincy 
Adams: “Both Houses were obliged to adjourn 
at an early hour, their windows having been 
blown in.” 


The Rev. Doctor Storrs, the sole living 
representative of the first editors of the New 
York Independent, contributed reminiscences 
of the early years of the journal to the fiftieth 
anniversary number. He described the process 
of starting a newspaper at that time as “about 
as simple as that of pitching a summer-tent.” 
‘The process nowadays is more like building and 
equipping a battle-ship. 

A large number of American-made wind- 
mills have been introduced into South Africa. 
‘They were entered at the custom-house under 


the head of agricultural implements—not a 


happy classification, because the ‘implements’” 


may be in operation miles froma pumpkin. . The 
commercial arrangement in the case of the wind- 
mills seems to be that if Africa will furnish the 


breeze the United States will do the rest. 


Only two students of Princeton College, 


in the year 172, professed themselves Christians ; 
while intemperance, profanity and gambling 
were common. Recently, by an overwhelming 
majority, the students of the same university 
voted to abolish hazing, declaring such practice 
unreasonable, demoralizing and unchristianlike. 
‘Truly the golden age was never in the past. It 
belongs to the future, and already its rays gild the 


horizon. 


With a hairpin, some cynic has observed, 
a woman can do almost anything but pin up her 
It was a man, however, who put this 
precious implement to its newest use—on the 
electric railway between Portland and Yarmouth, 
Maine, when lightning blew out a fuse. There 
were no spare fuses on board, but there were 
An ingenious 
ofticial borrowed a hairpin, straightened it out, 
and replaced the fuse with it; and the car 


hair. 


women, consequently hairpins. 


whizzed merrily on. 


There was once an aged invalid, the anec- 
dotists tell us, who, on being reproachfully asked 
if he did not want to go to heaven, replied, in 
And leave 
We infer from statistics printed in a 
local paper that there are other favored places 
in New England which the happy inhabitants 
, seven 
per cent. of the persons who have died in the 
town of Sharon, Massachusetts, during the last 
five years, had reached the age of ninety or over. 
‘This signifies that old age has become endemic 
in Sharon, and that health is there contagious, 
and persons who do not appreciate these condi- 


a horror-stricken tone, “What! 


Boston ?"" 


find it equally hard to leave. For instane 


tions will have to keep out of the town. 


An Italian who was helping to dig a sewer 
at Quincy, Massachusetts, lost his pocketbook, 
and when he told the foreman, that astute func- 


tionary called the police and had all the other 
Italians searched. 


Antonio’s pocketbook did not 
come to light,—it had probably dropped into the 
trench and been covered over,—but it was found | 
that his countrymen had money of their own. 
There was more than four thousand dollars in 
gold and greenbacks on the persons of twenty- 
four men, sewed into their clothing, or put away 
in belts around their waists, or laid in long bill- 
books. ‘The explanation seems to be that the | 
Italian Jaborer doesn’t know what else to do 
with his wealth. He is not acquainted with 


THE YOUTH'S 


our savings-bank system as yet, and he has 
learned to be suspicious of the sv-called Italian 
“bankers,” who frequently prove to have no 
capital but a winning smile. 

The Boston Téa-Party is directly asso- 
ciated with a quaint old house at the corner of 
‘Tremont and Hollis Streets, Boston, which, 
more’s the pity, is now being torn down. 
Nathaniel Bradlee built the house in 1771, and 
in one of its rooms he and his three brothers, 
energetic patriots all, disguised themselves as 
Indians, preparatory to the famous expedition. 
‘Their home was a pretentious residence at that 
time, and in a “sightly” location, too, for it 
commanded an unobstructed view of Cambridge, 
across the Charles River, of the harbor in the oppo- 
site direction, and of Roxbury and Dorchester 
atthe east and southeast. Boston has grown 
sincethen. Nathaniel Bradlee’s house-lot is now 
worth about a hundred thousand dollars, and 
since tax-collectors are not moved by sentimental 
considerations, it becomes necessary to put up a 
building that will yield an income. 

Buried treasure, or a prospect of it, hasa 
tendency to energize the laziest of men. Prob- 
ably the physical labor that has been expended 
on Capt. William Kidd's account would suffice, if 
organized and directed, to level the Rocky Moun- 
tains or dam the Atlantic Ocean. The Dolliver 
treasure, in Somerset County, Maine, has also 
served as a powerful stimulus to people who, 
generally speaking, like to sit down, and it is 
rather distressing to learn that there will be no 
more digging for it. 

Eighty-five hundred English sovereigns com- 
posed this hoard. JDolliver, a rich owner of 
mills and timber-land, conveyed the gold from 
Montreal, over the old voyageurs’ trail. French 
artd Indian outlaws followed to rob him, and 
when he réached The Forks, he hid the gold. 
Then he suddenly died; and after all these years 


Frenchman, on his death-bed, has confessed that 
he saw Dolliver hide the gold, and stole it as 
soon as he went away. 

People who have hunted for it during the last 
forty years will probably hear with some bitter- 
ness that the money they sought in Maine was 
in Montreal real estate all the time; but there is 
consolation in the thought that the outdoor exer- 
cise surely did them good. 


——_~+oe—___ 


A Famous Old School. 


The Coffin School, of Nantucket, did not open 
its doors as usual last fall. The fund on which’ 
the school depends has shrunk of late years, so 
that it now amounts to about fifty thousand 
dollars only, and the trustees think it wise to 
stop spending money for a while, and let it grow. 

It was Admiral Sir Isaac Coftin, Bart., who 
founded the school. That was in 1826. Nan- 
tucket was a little backward, in an educational 
sense, and Sir Isaag, hearing of this, proposed to 
afford a “good English education” to all children 
who were descended from Tristram Coffin, the 
pioneer settler. There were plenty of them. The 
school was a popular success from the first day. 

‘The founder visited it only once, in 1429, when 
he was seventy years old. Much of his long life 
had been passed on shipboard, in the service of 
the crown. He entered the British navy at the 
age of fourteen,—Massachusetts was one of 
King George's colonies then,—and at twenty-two 
he was commander of a ship. But he never, 
like some “‘loyalists,”’ fell out of sympathy with 
his nearest kin. When the War of 1812 began, 
he asked for an appointment that would not 
oblige him to fight them, and he spent those 
melancholy years in Australia. 

The admiral was something of a scholar him- 
self. Before he entered the navy he attended 
the Boston Latin School, and won medals there ; 
but the chief distinction of the sailor philanthro- 
pist is that, long before an Anglo-American 
alliance was ever dreamed about, he proved that 
a strong, unselfish man could gain the esteem of 
each country, and be useful to both. 





———_<+o>—____ 


Not to be Expected. 


Simon Faweett was always quick to apply the 
sermons he heard to the conduct and affairs of 
those about him, but he never had been known 
to take any lesson to his own heart. 

Mr. Faweett’s chief fault, in the judgment of 
his neighbors, was a thriftiness so great that it 
bordered on miserliness. He was known to have 
a comfortable and increasing bank account, but 
nobody else in Canby had such keen delight in 
saving in all possible ways. 

“I wish Simon Fawcett would mind his own 
\affairs,”* said one of Mr. Fawcett’s associates in 
; the church, smarting under a recent onslaught 
of that worthy’s tongue. “I don’t know’s 
there’s any call for him to poultice the whole o’ 
yesterday's sermon right on to me, and then 
watch to see it draw! Why don’t he take the 
‘beam’ out 0’ his own eye, I'd like to know ?” 

“Well, now, don’t be so unreasonable,” said 
the man to whom this plaint was made. “If 
you expect Simon’s going to take the beam out 
o' his eye without he sees a chance o’ selling it 
for timber, you don't know him as well as you’d 





—the New York Sun tells the tale—a venerable | 





ought to after all these years!” 
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Lf you could see 


“Blue Label” 
Soups 


made and the selected material 
that is used 
in them, 
you would 
listen to the 
grocers who 
suggest 


“ Blue 

Label” 

Soup “© 

as a ‘‘good start for a good dinner.”’ 
Ask Your Grocer. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., rochester, ny. 
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WE GIVE THIS COUCH 


or your choice of a Morris Chair, Two | 
Watches, | 
Ladies’ | 
Rocker, 
Sideboard. 
Metal Bed 
and 
Springs, 
Parlor 
Desk or 
Bicycle 


With a $12.00 Assortment of 


MEALINE SOAP 


And other Articles, viz.: 

10 Boxes Mealine Soap (3 cakes per box) at .25 $2.50 

0 Cakes Yale Laundry Soap at 05 2.50 

‘akes Pine Tar Soap at.10 60 
Elite Toilet Soap (8 cakes 

at 
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Boxes Yale 











per box) t.25 7B 
4Sticks Witch Hazel Shaving Soap at.l0 40 
10 Cakes Cleanall, for metal, glass, wood- 
work, at.10 1,00 
10 Packages Naptha-rine Washing Powder 
(Ib. pkgs.) at.10 1.00 
2 Bottles Pastorian Tooth Powder at.25 (60 
2 Bottles Perfection Silver Polish at .25 
2 Bottles Orchid Cream at -25 
1 Bottle Royal Orchid Perfume at 25 
1 Bottle Carnation Pink Perfume at (25 
2 Bottles Violet Perfume at .25 
1 Bottle Crab-Apple Perfume at 35 
1 Bottle White Heliotrope Perfume at 25 
1 Bottle White Lilac Perfume at -26 
SELL IT ALL OR KEEP WHAT $12.00 


YOU WANT AND SELL THE REST. 

The premium you select is shipped with your order, 
all charges prepaid. 30days allowed for remittance, 
Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated circular and 
cake of Mealine Soap or sample of perfume. 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


The = 
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of the 
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— ARE— 

The Koh-i-noor, an Eng- 
lish Breakfast tea, stimulat- 
ing and invigorating. 

The Orloff, a Formosa 
Oolong, remarkable for its 
delicious lilac flavor and 
life-giving power. 

The Orange Pekoe, a Cey- 
lon and India tea, noted for 
its rich, wine-like body. 

These are the popular 
brands of 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas 
Each is the finest of its 


class, and can be depended 
upon to prove very popular. 





When a Man Dresses Up 


his Linen forms a very conspicuous part 
of his dress, and he wants to feel sure 
that it is nicely laundered — a bril- 
liant, yet pliable finish without 
streaks, blisters, cracks or any 


such defect. 


There is no other Starch 


made that answers all these 
requirements so well as 


There’s Nothing Like It. 


It is made by a new process and of richer materials than are others 
and is Equal to Double the Quantity of any other starch, therefore 


cheaper. 
streaks. 


Particularly adapted to laundering black goods, for it never 


It Requires No Cooking. 


Sold in ro-cent packages only, never in bulk. For a limited time we 
will send for three trade-marks cut from three ro-cent packages our 


Patent Waxing-Pad FREE. 


This is something every laundress 


ought to have ; ’twould cost a quarter if you bought it. 


LEADING DEALERS SELL CELLULOID STARCH. 
Send to us for Sample and try it, then buy it... . 


CELLULOID STARCH COMPANY, - - 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Ill.—A Humble Delegate. 


HEN the train had rattled through a 
rocky cut, and sped on between the 
brown autumn fields that lay all about 

the little town of North Pendleton, the chair- 
man of the State Board of Arbitration folded 
his newspaper and leaned forward to look out at 
the window with an air of somewhat weary 
interest. His experienced eyes had caught at 
once the signs of a state of things with which 
he was constantly familiar. 

No smoke came from the tall brick chimneys 
which rose here and there against the gray sky. 
The men who should have been at work in the 
mills lounged idly at the doors of rows of 
little cottages on the outskirts of the town, or 
talked together in listless groups. The noise 
of the train alone broke the stillness usually 
filled with the hum and clatter of the busy 
factories. 

The chairman turned away with a sigh. 
He was a young man, with a quiet, dark face 
and penetrating eyes. 

“I am afraid we shall have a hard time of it 
here,”’ he said to his companion. ‘The men 
are ignorant and pig-headed, I am told, and 
probably won’t consent to arbitrate even if the 
employers do. (ne can’t much blame Block 
Brothers for getting into trouble with them. 
‘They are the kind that will suffer any extremity 
rather than yield a single point of their claim." 

“They’ll have to suffer, then, if they won't 
listen to reason,” grumbled the senior member 
and lawyer of the board, whose gruff manner 
belied his real good-nature and kindness of 
heart. ‘They don’t show much enthusiasm 
about seeing us,” he added, dryly, looking out 
of the window in his turn, as the train slowed 
up. ‘lL thought they might send a delegation 
to meet us when they heard we were coming.” 

“Not a delegate,” said the chairman. ‘Cheer- 
ful spot, North Pendleton!" 

“Very. Fine, balmy climate, too!” returned 
the other. 

As a raw, blustering wind was blowing as 
they stepped from the car, they buttoned their 
overcoats and started to walk briskly down the 
Jong platform which ran out from, the little 
station. 

“Hello!” said the chairman, suddenly. “We 
seem to be met, after all. Here’s a young lady 
who is evidently waiting for us. Delegate, no 
doubt.” 

He nodded toward a small girl with a big 
baby in her arms, who had appeared unexpect- 
edly from somewhere, and planted herself 
directly in their path. A red plaid shaw! was 
drawn around her shoulders and tied behind 
with flapping ends, and a shabby black hat 
with a bedraggled red feather in it adorned her 
head. She tossed this feather with a martial 
and aggressive air as the two men approached. 

“Be you the board?” she demanded, sum- 
marily. 

“We be,” returned the chairman, delicately 
adopting her phraseology. 

She regarded them critically, and not without 
disapproval. 

“I s'posed there’d be more of you,” she 
observed, ‘and older.” 

As this remark was emphasized by a jerk 
of her head toward the chairman, he felt called 
upon to make some apology. 

“There are three of us usually,” he explained, 
“but the other one couldn’t come. And we're 
older than we look,” ‘he added, feeling her 
disparaging glance still upon him. 

She shifted the baby from one arm to the 
other with a mature and capable air. “Well,” 
she said, in the tone of one who accepts a 
dubious situation, “I’m Jinny—Jinny West. 
I heard you was coming, and I made sure of 
getting here early, so’s I could speak to you 
by yourselves.” 

“If there is anything we can do for you, Miss 
Jinny,” said the chairman, gallantly, “I hope 
you will let us know.” 

“lm going to let you know,” responded 
Jinny, tartly, ‘‘soon’s I get ready.”’ 

She took a fresh grip on the baby, who 
seemed to require constant and difficult read- 
justment ; and the board, being kindly disposed, 
extended an honorable finger, with the vague 
idea of bestowing a caress upon that stolid 
infant. Jinny regarded this attention coldly. 

“You'd best not touch him,” she observed. 





“He's ca’m now. When he gets started, he 
screams dreadfully.” 

The honorable finger was hastily withdrawn, 
and the three began to walk down the platform 
slowly, for what with the wind, her shawl and 
the baby, Jinny’s progress was much impeded. 










sharp eyes, and he shrivelled under the fine 
scorn of her rebuke. ‘There are others, aint 
there?”? she demanded. “Do you think we’re 
the only folks in the world? It’s Kimpson 
i'm talking about. We're all right. There’s 
only six of us, and three of them work, and 
the youngest’s going on four, and smart for 
that.’”” 

The chairman looked at the-baby in grave 
perplexity. ‘I shouldn’t have thought,” he 
ventured, respectfully, “I shouldn’t have 
supposed it was as much as four years old.” 


‘*BE YOU THE BOARD ?’? 


“It’s about one of the men in Block Broth- 
ers,” she said, plunging abruptly into her 
subject. ‘You're going to put a stop to the 
row for ’em, be n’t you?” 

“ ‘We ben’t’ exactly going to do that to-day. 
Weare going to consult with the men and the 


employers, and see if they want us to settle! 


the trouble for them.’’ Then the board, whose 
self-respect had been crushed by Jinny’s asper- 
ity, began to revive, and offered a somewhat 
detailed explanation of its methods for her 
benefit. The condescension was wasted upon 
her. 

“That’s all right,” she said, impatiently. 
“What I want to know is, Will the men all be 
taken back after you’ve fixed it up?” 

“We can’t promise that,” said the chairman. 
“Some of the men have been very mischievous 
and idle, it seems, and it is possible that their 
names may be struck off the list.” 

Jinny’s keen little face contracted with an 
expression of deep anxiety. 

“There’s a man I know,” she said, slowly, 
aftera moment. “He’s just one of that kind, 


I expect, and if he isn’t taken back, I just ; 


don’t know what his folks’ll do!” 

“Is it your father, my dear?” asked the 
lawyer, indiscreetly. 

Jinny gave a sniff of contempt. 
Not much it aint! I aint asking any favors 
for him. He isn’t worth it. We could get 
along if he was turned out, and serve him right, 
too. He don’t care whether wages are up or 
down. He just went on strike ‘cause he 
hasn’t got sense enough not to do what the 
rest do. If he’d done what we told him —” 

The lawyer interrupted this reckless dispar- 
agement of her unfortunate parent. “What is 
it you want, then, if you don't care about your 
father’s keeping his place?” 

Jinny turned upon him with a flash of her 


“My pa? 


“This!” said Jinny, her contempt mingled 
with pity for his ignorance. “This baby aint 
ours. It’s one of Kimpson’s. I take care of 
it sometimes when I aint helping ma with the 
washing. There’s eight of them, and most of 
them are little, and Mrs. Kimpson, she can't 
| do much for herself. Kimpson’s wages are all 
| they have. I expect that’s one reason he 
struck. 

“He aint bad, Kimpson aint,”’ she went on. 
“He doesn’t drink, and he’s always worked 
steady. But lately he’s been getting excited 
over the wages being so small, and the family 
so large, and the more excited he got, the more 
he didn’t work, and when the boss knocked 
that half a mill off the pay, he couldn’t stand 
it any longer, and he up and struck. Half a 
mill on a yard of cloth doesn’t look much in 
the ’rithmetics, but it’s more’n you’d think 
when there’s eight in the family and only one 
to do for ’em, not counting me to help once in 
a while taking care of the baby.” 

She stopped, breathless. 

“Yes,” said the chairman, gravely. He did 
not feel half so much like smiling as he had a 
‘few minutes before. The little “ delegate” 
stood still after her brief burst of eloquence 
was over. Her sharp face was flushed and 
| drawn with earnestness. Something wistful, 
maternal, almost tender, softened its hard, 
‘ unchildlike lines, 
| She hitched “one of Kimpson's” higher up 
on her thin shoulder, and waited, shivering a 
little with the wind, in the silence that fell 
j "pon them. The lawyer put his hand in his 
| pocket vaguely, but drew it out again empty. 
| with a quick consciousness that nothing could 


that moment to Jinny. 
Then the chairman spoke very gently. “We 
shall do all we can,” he said, ‘to have things 





be more out of place than the offer of money at | 
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settled peaceably and pleasantly. It is very 
likely that the men will be taken back if they 
are reasonable and show a good spirit. We 
shall remember what you have said about 
Kimpson. And now you had better run home, 
my dear. It is too cold here for you and the 
baby.”” 

“I'll go home when I get ready,’’ said Jinny, 
with returning acidity. “If you can fix it so 
that Kimpson won’t lose his place—I expect 
you know how to do it, but I wish ’—she 
regarded them again with » furtive skepticism 
in her eye—“‘I wish you were older.” 

“We'll do the best we can,” said the board, 
abjectly. ‘‘Good-by, Miss Jinny.” 

“Boss!” 

‘The board turned round. They had gone 
only a few steps when Jinny came after them, 
panting. For the first time she seemed embar- 
rassed. * 

“IT was thinking,” she remarked, gazing ut 
the distant chimneys with an air of reckless 
indifference. ‘‘My pa, his name is West. It’s 
nothing to us, you know. We can get along 
all right. He works first-rate when he’s a 
mind to. I’m not asking any favors for him. 
But if he was to be taken back—he’s real kind 
of miserable when he isn’t working, pa is. 
He—he aint so strong-minded as some—and— 
and ma —” 

She sat down suddenly on the platform, 
dropping the baby into her lap, and put both 
hands over her eyes. 

“Why, Jinny!” said the board. 

“You’d better get along,” she snapped, 
shortly, from behind her fingers. ‘They'll be 
expecting you over to the mills.” 

And when they lingered, loath either to leave 
her or to intrude upon her reticence, she rose 
and walked away, tossing her head in resentful 
dignity. The baby, startled out of its com- 
posure, began to cry; and as the board turned 
the corner, and left the lonely, windy platform 
to the little delegate and her charge, they heard 
it still screaming ‘‘dreadfully,” while Jinny, 
walking to and fro, hushed it vigorously in her 
tired young arms, the tears of her own grief 
drying forgotten on her cheeks. 

Late in the afternoon of that day the sun 
shone out faintly, and sent a watery ray in at 
the dingy window of the long, low room where 
the board, weary but patient, still wrestled 
with the knotty problem of the North Pendle- 
ton strike. 

Near them, at the green baize-covered table, 
sat the manager of the mills, and the room was 
pretty well filled with the striking weavers, a 
sprinkling of women among the rough figures 
of the men. The struggling sunbeams did not 
dispel the atmosphere of gloom and depression 
which hung over the apartment. 

| ‘The whole matter of the strike had been 
| fully discussed. ‘The workmen had been given 
ample opportunity to state their grievances; 
and the manager, after explaining his own 
position, had expressed his willingness to leave 
the whole difficulty in the hands of the board, 
and to abide by their decision. But this the 
weavers, on their part, refused to do. 

They seemed, as the chairman had said, 
exceedingly obstinate. The only settlement 
satisfactory to them involved a yielding to all 
their demands. Against their determination 
the misfortunes and miseries of a strike weighed 
but little. ‘They listened with faces sullen and 
stolid, or fierce and eager, but neither argument 
nor persuasion availed to alter their persistent 
attitude. 

It was when the manager, with a hopeless 
and impatient gesture, was about to request 
that the meeting be dissolved, little or nothing 
having been accomplished, that the chairman, 
checking him gently, rose and began to speak. 

“Before the conference breaks up,’’ he said, 
“I want to tell you about a little thing that 
happened just before we came in here.” And 
then he told them the story of Jinny. 

The room was very still. He spoke rather 
low, but there was something in his quiet, 
manly voice that caught and held the attention 
of the rough men who listened. 

“TI thought,” he said, simply, when he had 
finished the story, “that it would hurt none of 
us to remember, in cases like that which we 
have had in consideration to-day, that always 
and everywhere, as Jinny says, ‘there are 
\ others.’ It is not you men, but your families, 
| that suffer most when you are on the strike. 
And your employers, they are ‘others,’ too, 
and have part of the right on their side. If 
| this little girl could so forget her own troubles 
and worries—and she plainly had them—to 
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care for the child of another woman, to plead for 
the father of another family, and all with utter 
unconsciousness of anything unusual or praise- 
worthy in her conduct—well, I think we might 
any of us imitate her courage and kindness, her 
entirely unselfish desire to help along, to do the 
best, not for herself only, but for all concerned, 
for the others whom most of us forget. I do not 
know whether the man for whom she plead is 
here or not, but —’” 

He was interrupted by a stir down near the 
centre of the room. A man rose in his place and 
spoke, his square shoulders drooping a little 
forward, his eyes looking up diffidently from 
under his shaggy brows. 

“Tt’s me, boss,” he said, hoarsely. ‘That was 
Jinny West that was talking to you, and it was 
my child she was nursing. I might as well own 
right up to that much. I don’t know what we 
should have .done without Jinny since the last 
baby was born. But I didn’t know that she 
knew so much, or cared. The fact is, sometimes 
the children are smarter than the grown folks, 
these days, and better, too. What you’ve said is 
true enough. I’ve been thinking maybe we’d 
held out about as long as it 
was best. I don’t deny but 
what I’ve had my share of 
making trouble in the mills, 
but — well, the fact is,” he 
glanced round half-defiantly at 
his fellow-workers, “if there's 
any giving in to be done, 1 
guess we may as well take 
our share of that. I don’t know 
that we can do any better than 
to leave the thing to the honor- 
able board to settle, and trust 
them to settle it honestly and 
squarely all round. Whichever 
way it turns out, it'll be better 
for the ‘others’ we’ve been 
hearing about, anyhow.” 

He smiled a little grimly as 
he said this, and sat down 
abruptly. The chairman smiled, too. 

‘The sun came out again, and sent a bright, 
straight ray across the green table. The 
atmosphere seemed to have changed, and 
with it the mood of the men. Kimpson 
was something of a leader among them, 
and they were quick to reflect his feeling. 

The board began to speak again with — 
new earnestness. The men listened with 
new attention. Half an hour later the conference 
broke up, with a satisfactory agreement on both 
sides as to the points to be adjusted by the board, 
and with a pleasantness of feeling which would 
have seemed impossible a few hours before. 

“Strange what a small thing will turn the 
current of feeling among these people,” said the 
manager, as he walked over to the station with 
the board. “You may argue with them all day 
without result, and then a little thing like your 
telling that story will accomplish the whole 
business, after all. They are as good men as 
any others, our men, but obstinate when they 
get a notion. I think we shall be straightened 
out very soon now, thanks to you.” 

“Rather to Jinny West,” said the board. “By 
the way, there’s no reason for making an excep- 
tion in her father’s case, if he wishes to resume 
work?” 

“None,” said the manager. ‘No exceptions. 
T’ll look out for West, and for Kimpson, too. 
I don’t anticipate any more trouble with him. 
You'll excuse me? Your train is not due for 
some minutes, and I have pressing business at 
the office.” 

He left them, and they stood again on the 
platform, while the sunset burned dully behind 
the bare trees on the other side of the track, and 
the air grew keener and colder as the day drew 
to a close. Then, around the corner of the 
station darted Jinny, breathless, her thin cheeks 
flushed, her shawl flying in the wind. 

“Hullo! Caught you again, didn’t 1?” she 
cried, with a grin of satisfaction. 

“And very glad we are to see you, Miss Jinny,”” 
returned the board, offering a hand, which Jinny, 
relieved from the encumbrance of the baby, 
accepted and shook with much friendly feeling. 

“Well, you fixed it all up, didn’t you?” she 
observed. 

“We hope we shall be able to do so,” said the 
chairman, modestly. ‘They have decided to 
submit the case to us, and we shall send our 
recommendations in a few days. Meantime, the 
mills will be started up, and all the workers who 
apply taken back without discrimination.” 

Jinny beamed upon them cordially, “You did 
splendid!” she declared, with candid admiration, 


and they bowed in humble acknowledgment of ; 


her praises, feeling that any allusion to her own 


share in the matter would be quite incomprehen- | 


sible to Jinny’s unconscious soul. 

“I’m going back to tell Mrs. Kimpson,” she 
said, looking about apprehensively. “The chil- 
dren are around somewhere. I gave ’em the 
slip while I came to speak to you. The baby’s 
been carrying on dreadfully, and I’m keeping 
the rest out for a spell, till he getsca’m. ‘There's 
your train coming. Don’t get left!” 

She made a feint of leaving them, but followed 
at a little distance as before. The chairman, 
turning, saw her and went back. 

“Well?” he said. 

Jinny tossed her head. “It’s nothing to us,” 
she declared, “but I just thought I’d let you 












THE YOUTH’S 


know I’m glad you remembered about—about— ” 

“About Kimpson?” suggested the chairman, 
with a twinkle. 

Jinny gave him a sharp look. Then she 
twinkled, too, and her face became a child’s 
again. ‘‘About Kimpson,’’ she repeated, softly. 
“And you be older than you look, sure enough! 
Good-by, boss !’” 

“Good-by, Jinny!”” 

The train drew up with a roar; and when it 
moved off again, the board, looking out of the 
ear window, caught a last glimpse of the little 
“delegate,” watching them from the platform, 
her red feather flaunting fantastically in the 
wind, until a mob of youngsters, presumably 
Kimpson’s, came helter-skelter around the corner 
of the station, rushed upon her with a whoop, 
| and dragged her bodily out of their sight. 
MARGARET JOHNSON. 





The Exploit of a Homesick Boy. 


A True Story. 

MONG my neighbors in a rural 
Maine town, was a family which 
bore the name of Junkins. It 
was not a prosperous household. 
The shadow of a crime rested 
upon the father. 
“Old Jack,” as he was com- 

monly called, was a man of 
ferocious temper. As 
years went by, he 
became so” malevo- 
lent as to be an object 
of dread to the peo- 
ple of the locality. 
Children would run 
away at sight of him. 

His ordinary garb was an 
old fur coat, made from 
woodchuck skins, sewn to- 
gether, with a cap of skunk- 





make him more terrible to 
the children. I well remem- 
ber the panic which his 
"sudden appearance at the 
district schoolhouse, with a 
é large stick in his hand, once 
—_ caused among us youngsters. 
On this occasion he was in 
pursuit of his oldest boy, Noel, who had come to 
school contrary to his wishes. The old man not 
only hated his fellow-men, but detested the public 
schools. 
For several years he was in constant conflict 
with the school committee and the selectmen of 


skin, and this garb helped to ; 





the town, because he would not allow his 
six children to attend school. Despite 
numerous legal processes, he usually suc- 
ceeded in keeping them at home. His 
threats and oaths on the day he came after 
Noel left on our youthful brains memories 
which were almost scars. 

Old Jack died very miserably on one 
bleak December night. He had built a 
kind of retreat or den for himself at one 
end of his house, where none of his family 
dared enter; for he had weapons at hand, 
and also missiles, to hurl at those who 
intruded, unbidden. He had been sick for 
many days, but refused the overtures of 
neighbors to have a physician summoned, 
and at length was found dead like a wild 
beast in his lair, having perished as much 
from cold and lack of proper food as from 
disease, 

This man was a pitiable example of how 
low a human being may fall who allows 
himself, habitually, to cherish enmity toward 
his fellow-creatures. 

After Old Jack’s death, his widow, an 
illiterate woman, and the children lived on 
at their place, a squalid old house and barn 
at the end of a local road, somewhat remote 
from neighbors. They were very poor. 

Noel, the oldest child, was thirteen or 
fourteen years old at this time; next in 
point of age were two or three girls, and 
then another boy named Caspar. ‘They subsisted 
after an odd, semicivilized manner. It was said 
that the family was at times so distressed for 
want of food as to eat the green sprouts of rasp- 
berry shrubs, brake roots, and the boiled green 
leaves of the beech and bireh. At sight of any 
one approaching the house, the younger children 
would hide in the hedges, or take refuge in the 
loft of the house or in the barn, and remain 
| Secreted till the visitor had gone. 

The selectmen of the town renewed their 
efforts to have the children go to school. The 
farmers’ wives of the vicinity gave them old 
clothing, and during the cold season sometimes 
took the older children into their own families 
for a while; but none of the Junkinses attended. 
school for more than a few weeks at a time. 
They were shy, suspicious, and odd as it may 
seem, excessively proud, sensitive and high- 
spirited. In temper they were easily-excitable. 

After a few years the two older boys, when 
hard pressed for food at home, began to go out to 
work among the farmers. Sometimes they would 
engage to work for a month, or for the entire 
season, but they rarely remained in one place for 
more than two or three days at a time. 











They had never been taught to be good 


COMPANION. 


workmen, and were so excitable and suspiciously 
proud that if a word of instruction were given 
them they were apt to take it amiss and run 
home. Of the world at large outside the locality 
where they were born, they knew nothing at 
all. 

It happened one summer, that the second boy, 


Caspar Junkins, now in his twelfth year, went , 


to work a few days, in haying time, for a farmer 
named Richards who lived about a mile distant. 
A gentleman from Boston, well known in the 
commercial world, who chanced to bear the same 
name, was then visiting the Kichardses. 

If I remember correctly this Mr. Junkins, of 
Boston, was a relative of the Richards family ; 
at any rate, he had been in the habit of paying 
an occasional visit there. His attention was 
attracted to Caspar, who, if better cared for, 
would have been a handsome boy. 

Perhaps because Caspar bore his family name, 
although there was said to be no kinship, or 
because Mr. Junkins had no boys of his own, 
he took a fancy to the lad and resolved to adopt. 
him. He talked the matter over with Caspar’s 
mother, and being a man of kindly heart and 
persuasive manners, so far won the confidence of 
both mother and boy that an agreement was 
finally reached. 

This was a wonderful bit of good fortune for 
the poor lad. Every one encouraged him to go 
and to do his best to merit the preferment. Mr. 
Junkins was reputed to be wealthy; and he 
avowed his intention of adopting Caspar as his 
son. In earnest of this purpose, he took him to 
the neighboring village and procured new clothes, 
hat and shoes for him. Caspar was thus so much 
improved in appearance that we who had known 
him previously now scarcely recognized him. 

A week or two later Caspar and his benefactor 
set off for Boston, in a suburb of which city Mr. 
Junkins and his wife resided. Caspar went 
away in good spirits; the novelty of the railroad 
ride, the scenes by the way, the luncheon at the 
restaurant in Exeter occupied his attention. He 
‘was apparently as happy a boy as ever started 
to see the world. 

On their arrival Mrs. Junkins gave Caspar a 
kindly reception, and allotted him a pretty room, 
looking out on the lawn. They treated him as a 
member of the family, and meant to give him an 
education at the city schools. It happened that 
Mr. Junkins had also brought with him for a 
short visit at his house, the daughter of his friend 
Richards, whose name was Ruth. As Caspar 
knew her, her presence helped to prevent him 
from being homesick. 

It hardly seemed that Caspar had left at his 
old home anything to be homesick for, but home- 
sickness is a singular malady. From some 
perversity of human nature, those who go forth 


“* SEVEN MILES AN HOUR.”” 


into the world from wholly wretched homes are 
sometimes the most incurably homesick. 

On the third day at Mr. Junkins’s, Caspar 
began to mope. He appeared depressed, and his 
face exhibited hopeless sadness, but when he 
was questioned he said that nothing was the 
matter with him. Ruth Richards took him to 
see Bunker Hill Monument, to the Natural 
History Museum and to the Charlestown Navy- 
Yard, but as this lively girl expressed it, Caspar. 
behaved “as if he had lost his last friend.” 

He was not to be amused. His appetite, too, 
had departed. It was of no use to load his plate 
with dainties—apparently he sighed for raspberry 
sprouts and brake roots. Mrs. Junkins lavished 
motherly kindnesses upon him, but failed to cheer 
him. They told him amusing stories, but he 
seemed not to hear, and jokes had no power to 
bring a smile to his face. 





Ile appeared now greatly to prefer the darkest | 


corner of the sitting-room, and did not willingly 
leave it. Even Ruth could not lure him forth on 
any pretence of sightseeing. When solicited to 
go out, he only said, very plaintively, “I don’t 
wanter |” 

It was evident he was homesick, but they 
imagined he would soon cheer up. On the 
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sixth morning, matters at home requiring Ruth 
Richards’s presence, she took leave of Mr. and 
Mrs. Junkins, and without mentioning her 
intended departure to Caspar went into the 
city by horse-car, to take the half past eight 
express-train at Haymarket Square Station for 
Portland. The entire distance to her home was 
one hundred and sixty-seven miles. 

Shortly after Ruth went away, Caspar was 
missed from his corner in the sitting-room, and 
Mrs. Junkins failed to find him anywhere in the 
hous When Ruth had purchased her ticket at 
the station, attended to her checks and entered a 
car, she was not a little surprised and disturbed 
to see Caspar make his appearance. Describing 
the circumstances afterward, she said that he 
came in out of breath, evidently having chased the 
horse-car into the city, and that he had much the 
aspect and mien of a dog that has followed his 
master contrary to orders. He stole into the car 
and slunk to a seat behind hers without a word, 
but with a most beseeching expression on his 
face. 

Ruth had no idea of allowing him to return to 
Maine with her. She scolded him. ‘Go back at 
once to Mr. Junkins’s house,” said she; and she 
reproached him for his silly behavior and his 
ingratitude. All' Caspar would say was, “I 
wanter go home!” 

A few moments remained before train time, 
and stirred by the emergency, Ruth led the lad 
firmly out of the car, induced him to get off, and 
then herself stood on the car-platform until the 
train started. 

To her alarm as well as somewhat to her 
amusement, she saw Caspar, disregarding the 
hails of railway employés, run along the track 
after the train. He passed the gates at Causeway 
Street, and kept on across the Charles River 
bridges. Ruth’s car was the last one of the 
train; she entered it, went to the rear door, and 
through it saw him pursuing at a run. 

When the train stopped at the crossing of the 
Eastern line just across the bridge, he was still 
in sight, and came so near before the train started 
that she could see his face. He appeared to be 
erying. 

There was nothing that Ruth could do. She 
could neither persuade him to return, nor take 
him aboard the car, for the train now moved off 
at high speed. The last she saw of the lad he 
was still coming after the cars. Then, beyond 
Somerville, he was lost to view, a mere speck 
between the converging rails. 

At Exeter she telegraphed to Mr. Junkins, 
who took an afternoon train for Lawrence, 
twenty miles from Boston, thinking that perhaps 
the homesick lad might follow the railway track 
as far as that place, before becoming exhausted ; 
but he was able to learn nothing concerning 
Caspar, either at Lawrence or at Haverhill. 

The fact is that Caspar had passed through 
Haverhill long before Mr. Junkins arrived there. 
It seems incredible; but the boy must have 
covered seven miles an hour for the greater part 
of the day! 

He kept to the line of the Boston & Maine 
Railway, aud ran constantly, stopping only to 
drink at rills or ditches beside the track. To use 
a railroad phrase, he was “running wild” for 
home, and made no halts. His own account of 
his trip accords with what was subsequently 
learned from several sources. 

‘Toward five in the afternoon he reached New- 
market, New Hampshire, and came to the station 
just as an east-bound freight was starting out. 
The freight conductor noticed he had run 
unusually hard, and motioned with his hand for 
Caspar to climb into the ‘caboose’? with him. 

The boy did so, and says that the trainmen 
asked him many questions and laughingly refused 
to believe him, when he told them that he had 
come on foot from Boston that morning. ‘They 
gave him as much cold food as he would eat, and 
allowed him to ride with them as far as Salmon 
Falls, a distance of about seventeen miles. The 
train stopped there, and Caspar, refreshed, ran 
on again. 

‘The day had been hot, and he says he drank at 
rills and ditches at least fifty times. The sun 
was setting as he reached the station at Kenne- 
bunk; but he trotted on in the twilight, and 
even felt refreshed after the cool dews of evening 
had begun to fall. 

Trotting forward still, he passed through 
Biddeford, Saco and Old Orchard Beach. He 
crossed a long, opén trestle by starlight, and 
entered the city of Portland, probably about 
midnight, for bh he remembers hearing one 
or more of the ¢ locks striking many strokes. 

As he went along Commercial Street, following 
the railroad track, and approached the station of 
the Grand Trunk Railway, a night-watchman 
spoke tohim. Perceiving that the buy was much 
excited and nearly crying, the man spoke kindly 
to him, and hi ig learned where he was going, 
shared his midnight lunch with him and promised 
to get him a lift on an early freight-train in the 
morning. But so crazed was the lad with home- 
sickness that he could not endure the idea of 















| waiting even for a few hours, and set. off again 


at a trot along the track of the Grand Trunk line 


j out of Portland. 


Farly in the day his shoves had hurt his feet so 
badly that he had taken them off, and had run 
on barefooted, carrying them in his hand. Being 
accustomed to go barefooted at home, be no dowht 
made the better progress for doing 80; but before 
reaching Portland Jiis feet were so tender us to 
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bleed. To save them, he put on the cotton socks 
and the shoes again. 

The distance from Portland to South Paris, 
the station nearest his home, is forty-eight miles. 
He probably left Porthnd no later than one 
o'clock in the morning, but must have run the 
Most of the way to reach South Paris at the time 
he is known to have arrived—a few minutes past 
nine in the morning. 

He was still nine miles from home, but at once 
started off on the country road leading thither. 
A neighbor who had come to South Paris to meet 
an early train gave him a ride in his wagon for 
seven miles, He reached his home, the goal of 
his prodigious effort, at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon. 

His feet were raw and swollen; his stomach 
appeared abnormally thin; and his face is said 
to have worn a somewhat drawn and haggard, 
but yet wholly happy, look. He had got 
bome! 

His mother was not overjoyed to see him. 

“Caspar, you little scamp!” she exclaimed, 
“what are you here for?” 

“I wanted to be home,’’ replied the lad, with a 
pathos which, in view of what he had endured to 
get there, should have softened the heart of a 
brute. 

He resumed the hard life of his childhood, and 
no overtures either from Mr. Junkins in Boston, 
or froin others, could ever induce him to go away 


again. 

Not counting the twenty-four miles which he 
had ridden, but counting the three miles he had 
chased a horse-car, at the outset, Caspar Junkins 
had beyond doubt gone on foot a distance of one 
bundred and forty-seven miles in twenty-seven 
hours! 

So far as I know his exploit is without a 
parallel. 8. 
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VIRTUE. 


If what shows afar so grand 
Turn to nothing in thy hand, 
On again—the virtue lies 
In the struggle, not the prize. 
Richard Monckton Milnes, 





For Pity’s Sake. 


HE sound of oaths and blows was 
coming from over beyond the 
trees where the road ran 
across the ravine. Miss 
Walker held up her head and 
looked indignant and 
severe, 

“Maggie Ransen, 
move your chair away 
from that window!” 
she commanded. “How dare 
‘ you sit there and listen to 

that awful swearing?” 

Maggie Ransen arose obediently and removed 
her chair from the window. She said nothing; 
her thin lips were tightly closed, and her fingers 
clutched the pan they held. She was wondering 
desperately whether Lee Frye would go on for- 
ever hauling shingles past their house and beating 
his poor old horse at the ravine, and whether 
Miss Walker would ever hear anything but the 
oaths. 

The oaths troubled Maggie less than they did 
Miss Walker. She felt that they harmed no 
one but him who uttered them, and he was 
already, in her opinion, so far past hope of 
redemption that it did not matter. But the 
cruel, hollow-sounding blows that fell upon the 
helpless old horse! She could not recall a day 
that she had not heard them in all the three 
years that she had been living with Miss Walker, 
ora time that they had not seemed to fall upon 
her own quivering little heart. 

If only tine would travel a little faster! She 
so \onged to be fifteen years old, because Miss 
Walker had often said that a girl under fifteen 
was not “worth her salt.” She resolved that she 
would be worth something more than her salt 
at that mature age. She would go away and 
work for wages, and save every cent until she 
had money emvugh to buy Lee Frye’s old horse. 









She had often wondered how much it would} 


take, and had longed to ask Miss Walker, but 
had not dared. Now that lady herself uncon- 
sciously paved the way for the question: 

“I declare, I don’t see why Lee Frye don’t 
sell that old rackabones, or knock him in the 
bead, and get a decent horse—one that could 
pull a load through a hollow without all that 
Tumpus.”* 

Maggie started up, and the empty pea-pods fell 
from her gingham apron all over the floor. 

“Q Miss Walker!’ she gasped. “Do you 
think Lee Frye would charge much for 
Barney?” 

“Maguie Ransen! What does get into you? 
Vick up those pea-pods!”” exclaimed Miss 
Walker, severely. Maggie obeyed. She was 
always obedient; even Miss Walker admitted 





that. But when the last pod had been carried | 


Gut, she returned to the charge. 

“Do you think it would take much money to 
buy old Barney, Miss Walker?” 

Misa Walker laughed aloud. 

“Much money!” she echoed. “Why, he’s 
not worth the mud that sticks to his old 
boofs !?" 

“But if you were going to buy him,” persisted 
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Maggie, “how much do you think Lee Frye 
would ask for him?” 

“If I was going to buy him? Me? Why, 
I’d as soon think of buying a bushel of hop- 
toads!” 

“OQ Miss Walker, if you'll buy him, I’ll go 
without shoes and stockings till I’m fifteen, and 


then 1’l] go out and work for wages and give the | 


money all to you!” 

Miss Walker lowered her long, slim face and 
looked sharply at the child over her glasses as 
she said, ‘‘I do think sometimes, Maggie Ransen, 
that there’s something lacking in your upper 
story.” 

Poor Maggie half thought so herself. It cer- 
tainly appeared to her that she was not like other 
people. All around the neighborhood were men 
and women who owned fine farms, like Miss 
Walker’s, with shady woods, pastures full of 
fat horses and cattle, and yet, in all these years, 
no one had thought of buying Lee Frye’s poor 
abused old horse. .A desperate determination to 
do something to alleviate his misery took posses- 
sion of her. 

She was so pale and silent about the house 
that day that a neighbor, coming in, noticed it 
and made comment. Miss Walker pursed her 
lips and shook her head at the visitor. When 
Maggie was out of ear-shot, she explained: 

“Just don’t take any notice of Maggie, Mis’ 
Rafferty. ‘There’s something the matter with 
her. If you'll believe it, she wants 
me to buy Lee Frye’s old horse!’ 

“Not that old plug he hauls 
shingles with?” 

“Yes. She don’t exactly want 
the horse, but she wants to get him 
away from Lee Frye. Maggie’s a 
queer young one; she’s always 
pitying something, and Lee Frye’s 
horse has been worrying her for a 
long time. She offered to go bare- 
footed if I’d buy him!” 

“You don’t tell me!” 

Miss Walker laughed and 
nodded. “Fact,” she said. “And 
this isn’t the first time she’s made 
a fool of herself about that horse. 
As much as a year ago she heard 
something over at Everdings’ about 
a concern in Portland they call a 
humane society, that’s supposed 
to look after worthless old horses 
and such like. If there is a 
concern like that, I guess they’re 
in cahoots with the folks that are 
canning horse-meat. But land! it 
wasn’t any use to tell her that. 
First thing I knew she wrote a 
letter, asking them to come and 
get Lee Frye’s horse, and telling 
them how he was abused. She 
had to come to me for a stamp. 
That time I didn't think best to 
cross her; 1 gave her the stamp 
and Jet her stick it on, knowing I 
could soak it off again. Of course 
she gave the letter to Mack to 
mail, and I tipped him a wink and 
got it from him before he started, 
and that was the end of it.” 

That night Maggie did not go 
to bed, but sat on the stairs, wait- 
ing and listening, until the clock 
struck eleven and the house had 
been silent foran hour. ‘Ihen she stole down- 
stairs in stockinged feet, with her coarse shoes 
hung over one trembling arm. Noiselessly she 
slipped the rusty bolt of the door and passed out. 
‘There was no moon, but a clear, starry sky made 
it possible to distinguish the road and fences, and 
she was not very much afraid. She walked 
rapidly, and kept on and on, past many an 
orehard and grain-field, and finally throug a 
strip of woods, where only the fence on either 
side of the road stood between her and the blackest 
of darkness. She trembled there, and glanced 
often behind, but kept on, nevertheless. 

Nearly an hour later she came back by the 
same road, but she was on horseback now, and 
her steed plodded slowly on down the road, 
and by a side lane away out to Miss Walker’s 
woods pasture. Here she let down a panel of 
the rail-fence to get Barney through, and led 
him away into the woods to an old winter stable 
where the cattle took shelter in cold weather. 
Jt was disused now, but Maggie knew there was 
hay in the loft. It was far from the house, and 
Miss Walker never visited it in summer, and the 
hired man only did so at rare intervals, when he 
chanced to be in search of a stray cow or calf. 
She had herself carried up a half-bushel of oats 
in a bag. 

She told Barney that he would be safe there, 
and she would feed him—oh, how she would 
feed him! He should stand to hay and oats all 
day, and she would make bran mash for him 
whenever she could. She would mow the young 


grass down by the brook for him. He should, 


have a clean, soft bed of hay every night, and as 
much cold, clear water as he could drink morn- 
ings and evenings. The great swollen “lumps 
made by Lee Frye’s cudgel should be tenderly 
bathed; the hollows between his poor, bruised 
ribs should fill out with fat, and he should grow 
sleek and glossy with much currying and 
brushing. 

All this and much more she poured out to 
Barney while she fed him, patted him, hugged 








him and hovered around him, her little starved, 
loving heart running over with the first real joy 
she had ever known. 

When, at last, she came out of the stable, she 
was startled to see that the sky in the east was 
growing light and the stars paling. She had 
been out all night! What if she should not get 
home before Miss Walker was up? 

But presently she crept in at the kitchen door 
and up to her bare little room under the roof, 
quite undiscovered. 

Many times that forenoon, as she went about 
her accustomed tasks in the kitchen, she caught 
herself listening, from Tong -habit, for the sound 
of Lee Frye’s wagon-wheels, and each time, 
when she remembered, she smiled to herself with 
a little thrill of gladness. 

At noon the hired man came in, laughing, and 
told Miss Walker that somebody had stolen Lee 
Frye’s horse. 

“He’s mad as a hornet, ma’am,” said Mack, 
“and swearing like all possessed. I’d hate to be 
in the thief’s shoes, if Lee Frye gets his hands 
on him.” 

Maggie did not like that word ‘‘thief,”’ but she 
said to herself that it was just like Lee Frye to 
call it that. He could not be expected to under- 
stand in another the pity that he himself had 
never felt. If he took anybody’s horse, it would 
be stolen, indeed, and not just hidden away ina 
safe place, where it could rest and eat and 





“*HE RUBBED HIS VELVETY NOSE AGAINST HER CHEEK.’’ 


get a little taste of what a faithful old horse’s 
life ought to be. 

Miss Walker was intensely amused at the idea 
of anybody stealing Lee Frye’s horse. 

“It’s more likely he’s dried up and blown 
away in the night,” shesaid. “If anybody stole 
him, it must have been somebody in the bone- 
dust business. But it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good,” she added, turning suddenly 
upon Maggie. “I reckon ‘you'll rest easy now 
for a while.” 5 . 

Taken unawares, Maggie flushed hotly and 
shrank from those keen eyes. Miss Walker 
turned to the hired man with a laugh. 

“Took there!” she said. “That young one 
looks as guilty as if she’d had a part in the 
stealing. Maybe she has; maybe she put that 
humane society up to stealing him. I wouldn’t 
put it past her nor them.” 

Maggie took oats out to Barney every day, 
and soon he began to hold up his head and give 
a friendly ““Hu-hu-hu!” away down in his throat 
when she appeared. When a week had gone 
by he made stiff little attempts to prance, by way 
of showing his appreciation of the good things 
she brought him. At the end of a month Maggie 
herself pranced and capered every time she 
looked at him. To her he seemed no longer 
recognizable as Lee Frye’s Barney. 

Another fortnight went by, and the old horse 
had enjoyed six weeks of “good time,” as 
Maggie told him when she carried him another 
bran mash, with chopped carrots in it, to say 
nothing of two eggs that she had found in a 
“stolen” nest under an alder-bush. She never 
forgot how he rubbed his velvety nose against 
her cheek that evening. She liked to think 
afterward that some mysterious prescience of ; 
what was coming had been accorded him, and | 
that rare caress had meant a loving farewell. i 

By that time she had conquered the painful | 
habit of listening for Lee Frye’s wagon, and | 
when, on the following day, the hated sound | 


7 
the plate she was wiping, so great was the start 
it gave her. 

“Well, I declare,” exclaimed Miss Walker, 
peering out at the edge of the blind, “if Lee 
Frye hasn’t got a new horse! Same color as 
the old one, but land! this one’s got some meat 
on his bones. Why, he’s stopped at my gate! 
He’s coming in here! Do you hear, Maggie? 
Lee Frye’s at the front door.” 

Maggie got up weakly and went to the door. 
She was dimly conscious that Lee Frye stood 
there, scowling at her and demanding to see 
Miss Walker; but she was looking past him, 
out to the road where Barney stood, harnessed 
to his old burden, in what seemed to her an 
attitude of piteous dejection. It was a sight she 
had known she must witness some time, but oh, 
not so soon! She had meant to-keep him until 
the cold weather began to drive the cattle to the 
back stable; then some night she would have 
taken him sorrowfully to his old stable. It 
would have broken her heart, yet she would have 
done it. But now — 

Lee Frye was repeating his demand in a voice 
and manner that brooked no denying, and pres- 
ently Miss Walker appeared. 

“Good morning, Mr. Frye,” she said. 

“Good mornin’,” growled the visitor. 
found my horse, you see.’”’ 

Miss Walker thought his tone and manner so 
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peculiar that she glanced over his shoulder in a 
puzzled way at the animal alluded 
to. 

“Is it— It can’t be the same 

horse, surely ?”” she questioned. 

“Yes, ma’am, it’s the same 
identical horse, or will be when 
I’ve worried some of the fat olf 
him that you’ve taken the unneces- 
sary trouble to put on.” 

“Me?” snapped Miss Walker, 
for there was now no mistaking 
the intentional offensiveness of the 
fellow. 

“Yes, ma’am, you. Now you 
needn’t put on airs, nor try any 
tricks on me. I found my horse 
in your stable, eating your feed 
that your beggar brat carried to 
him, for I saw her with my own 
eyes. 1 don’t want any better 
case against you than I’ve got, and 
I'll land you in the penitentiary 
if there’s any law in the country ; 
and it’s too good for you, too. 
There’s only one thing fit for a 
horse-thief, and that’s a rope over 
the limb of a tree.” 

For once in her life Miss Walker 
could think of no word that she 
might safely utter, for the convic- 
tion had seized her that the man 
was insane. Meantime Lee Frye 
was clumping down the steps and 
along the walk, grinding his heavy 
heels into the gravel spitefully. 
He mounted the wagon, whacked 
his unfortunate beast and jolted 
slowly away. Then Miss Walker 
locked the door and turned upon 
Maggie, excitedly. 

“Run to the field, quick, and 
call Mack! That fool may come 
back, and he’s crazy! Thinks he 
found his horse in my stable! 
The idea! Run, I tell you, and call Mack!” 

But Maggie stood still, a pallid picture of 
wretchedness. 

“O Miss Walker,” she gasped, ‘‘Lee Frye isn’t 
crazy! He did find his horse in your stable; 
and maybe he did see me carrying feed to 
him!” 


“Maggie Ransen! Are you crazy, too?” 
“No, no! It’s the truth! I took Barney, 


myself, out of Lee Frye’s stable, in the night, 
six weeks ago. I couldn’t help it; I pitied him 
so. I put him in the back pasture barn, and I’ve 
fed him and taken care of him till—even you 
didn’t know him.” 

“Maggie Ransen !”” 

Miss Walker clutched the child’s slim little 
arm, shook her violently and slapped her face 
repeatedly, interlarding the stinging blows with 
a gasping tirade of censure. 

“Do you dare to tell me that you’re a horse- 
thief?—that you sneaked out and went three 
miles—in the night—and stole Lee Frye’s horse 
—and put him in my stable—and fed him on my 
feed? Iv you know that you’ll get twenty years 
in the penitentiary ?—that you’ve disgraced me, 
who've been a good friend to you and given you 
a good home? Oh, that I should live to see— 
this—day !” 

With the last explosive word she flung the 
child violently from her, and stood glaring down 
upon her, Maggie was sobbing piteously, but 
she struggled to her knees and pleaded not to be 
called a horse-thief. 

“Oh, 1 only took poor Barney for a little 
while,” she sobbed; “because 1 pitied him so, 
and wanted him to have one little guod time 
before he was quite beaten to death. Oh, I 
didn't steal him! I knew I'd have to take him 
back some time. Can’t you tell Lee Frye that, 


; Miss Walker?” 





“Ob yes; and much good it’lldo. He'll have 
the sheriff here before night, and you’ll go to jail, 
where horse-thieves belong. Oh, that’s the right 





suddenly smote upon her ear, she almost dropped 


name for you; you needn’t try to creep inside of 
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yourself. ‘To think of your going and disgracing 
me like this! Get up and clear out of my sight!” 

Maggie went droopingly out at the open door, 
along the path through the orchard, and on across 
the meadow to the woods pasture. It was the 
same path she had traversed daily on her loving 
errands to Barney. ‘he stable was tenantless 
now, and poor Barney had gone back to his old 
misery. She flung herself upon the ground, and 
lay there, broken-hearted, crushed with shame. 

The sheriff would come and take her to jail; 
Miss Walker had said so. She would be prose- 
cuted, like the thief that stole Mr. Everding’s 
silver-mounted harness. She told herself that 
she could never be a respectable little girl again, 
even if she lived twenty years and got out of the 
penitentiary ; she would always be just a horse- 
thief; and by that time she would be an old 
woman, like Miss Walker, and poor Barney 
would be dead. 

She wished that she might lie down in that 
deep pool in the brook and die, right now; but 
she feared that even God would close the door of 
heaven against a horse-thief. 

She lay on the grass beside the path, awaiting 
the coming of the dreaded officer of the law. 
At first the slightest sound, like the flutter of a 
bird-wing, would startle her; and at the_rattle of 
passing wheels in the road she would lift her 
head and listen with a strained intentness; but 
at last, her body relaxing after the strain, she fell 
into a troubled sleep. 

When she awoke there was a hand upon her 
arm, and a familiar face bent near. It was Mr. 
Everding, a well-to-do neighbor, and behind him 
was a big man, with a pair of very blue eyes that 
twinkled down at her. 

“Wake up, Maggie,” said Mr. Everding, 
kindly. “This gentleman and I would like to 
have a little talk with you.” 

“Is he the—sheriff?” she asked, in an awed 
whisper. : 

“Yes; but you need not fear him. He is an 
old friend of mine, and I have never known him 
to hurt any creature smaller and weaker than 
himself. Lee Frye went to swear out a warrant 
for Miss Walker’s arrest; but he could not 
swear that he saw her go near the horse, and he 
did see you, and the whole matter was so mixed 
up that the magistrate sent the sheriff over to 
investigate before a warrant was issued. Now 
tell us truly what you know about it, Maggie.” 

Magzgie’s face flushed hotly, and her eyes sank, 
but the next moment she looked up, bravely. 

“1—I took him, Mr. Everding, but I didn’t 
know it was stealing till Miss Walker told me. 
I took him just for a while, because I pitied him 
so, and I hadn’t any money to buy him, and— 
oh, nobody who had money ever seemed to pity 
him, or care how much he suffered.’’ 

“That's what I call a home thrust,” said the 
sheriff, reaching out and slyly touching Mr. 
Everding’s ankle with the toe of his big boot, 
whereupon it was Mr. Everding’s turn to flush. 

“That's the truth, Maggie,” he said, humbly ; 
“and I, for one, am ashamed of myself. I have 
known all along how that poor brute was being 
treated, and I ought to have taken the matter in 
hand long ago. Now tell us all about it, child; 
how and when you took the horse, where you 
kept him, and everything.” 

Maggie told her story, and both men, as they 
listened, felt that it came from a tender and long- 
tried little heart. At the end they stepped aside 
and consulted together in low tones. ‘They did 
not tell Maggie of the sheriff’s decision, which was 
that while Maggie had ignorantly made herself 
really liable for arrest for the commission of a 
grave offence against the law, the evidence against 
Lee Frye abundantly warranted his prosecution 
for cruelty to animals. 

So Maggie and Lee Frye were both taken to 
Portland. In view of her years and the guod 
conduct of all her life, the court dismissed the 
charge against her, with a grave admonition to 
remember that the property of others must be let 
alone. Lee Frye did not escape so easily. He 
was found guilty of habitual cruelty to his horse, 
and fined thirty dollars and costs. 

Then the superintendent of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Aid Society arose and asked the court to 
place Maggie Ransen in his care until such time 
as he could find a good home for her, explaining 
that Miss Walker declined to keep her longer, 
and that she was now homeless and friendless. 

Here Mr. Everding interposed. Ife had been 
talking to Maggie in a low tone for some moments, 
and everybody present had seen her face light 
up, and understood that she was giving glad 
assent to some proposition of his. Ile now 
turned to the judge and said: 

“I beg to say to the court that if I may have 
Maggie Ransen she shall never again be homeless | 
and friendless. { wish to educate her, and care 
for her. In her mistaken but really noble and 
almost desperate defence of a friendless dumb 
creature, she has taught me a lesson, and I believe 
there are other men present who would be willing 
to make the same admission. She has opened 
my eyes, and I want her to help me keep them 
open, as I jog along through life. I also want her 
help in taking care of old Barney, whom I intend 
to buy from his present owner.” 

At this there was applause from the spectators, 
and a radiant smile from Maggie. The judge | 
looked pleased and acquiescent, and after some | 
necessary formalities Mr. Everding and Maggie | 
‘went out of the court-room hand in hand. 
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Y first recollection of my father dates 
back to 1854, when we—his family— 
were staying at the old homestead of my 

mother’s father, “Whitehaven,” a large country 


place near St. Louis, Missouri. My father had 
been a captain in the Fourth United States 
Infantry, which position he resigned August 1, 
1854, having already been distinguished and 
brevetted in the Mexican War for “brave and 
meritorious conduct.” After four years’ service 
on the great northern lakes and the Pacitic coast, 
he decided that he would no longer endure the 
separation from his family. 

Arriving at St. Louis, he hired a buggy, drawn 
by a white horse, and drove out to Whitehaven, 
giving us a happy surprise. I remember distinctly 
that my nurse, Phyllis, exclaimed, ‘La, there’s 
Mr. Grant!”? when he reached the gate, and I 
recall vividly the joy of our welcome. Ie 
jumped from the buggy, ran up the front steps, 
greeted my mother fondly, and clasped me and 
my brother Ulysses up in his arms. 

This was the first time that I remember seeing 
my father. From that on, being his eldest son, 
I was kept or stayed with him as much as 
circumstances would permit for nearly thirty-one 
years, or until his death at Mount McGregor, on 
July 23, 1885. 

My father was always most tender and kind, 
devoted to his wife and family, and most consid- 
erate of the feelings of those about him. He 
took the greatest personal interest in his children, 
their welfare and education, and as I was the 
oldest one, he seemed to have an especial desire 
and anxiety for me to appear most manly and 
brave. Little fellow as I was in 1854, he began 
immediately to teach me, not only from books, 
but how to ride, swim, shoot, and to do many 
other things that only older boys usually learned. 

‘We remained at the old homestead of my 
Grandfather Dent some little time, through the 
fall and winter, after my father’s resignation 
from the army. Later we moved to a beautiful 
cottage, known as “Wish-ton-Wish,” and began 
to cultivate a farm, owned by my mother, which 
was at the opposite end of my grandfather’s 
estate. My father now began to gather materials 
for building a house on the land which he was 
cultivating, and we moved into our new home 
the following year. 

There we remained very happily for more than 
a year, my father enjoying and entering into his 
life as a farmer with his usual earnestness and 
determination, until my grandmother’s death, 
when, as my grandfather was getting old, it was 
deemed advisable and necessary that my mother 
should be with him, and look after his comfort 
somewhat. So we moved to Whitehaven, and 
remained with my Grandfather Dent for more 
than a year, when my father decided to move to 
St. Louis, and go into the real estate business 
with Mr. Harry Boggs. 

During my father’s life on the farm I was 
almost constantly with him, and although it was 


, the period of his greatest hardship and disap- 


pointments, he was never too despondent to take 
the tenderest care of me. He always made me 
and his other children feel that we were of the 
greatest importance. If I was cold when driving 
with him, he would wrap me in his own coat, 
and on smooth roads he always allowed me that 
greatest pleasure of small boys—to drive. If we 
went into the city, he was solicitous that I 
should have my food at regular hours, and was 
always as thoughtful and gentle as a woman in 
his care for me. He never seemed fretted nor 
impatient, although cares must have often weighed | 
heavy on his mind, but always quiet, strong and: 
firm. 

My father took my brother Ulysses and me, in 
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1857, to the first circus I ever saw, starting with | 
us early one morning for the city, ten miles ; 
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away. I have never forgotten that circus! Lt 
seems to me even now that the bareback riders 
the tight-rope walkers more 
waster 


were more daring, 
graceful, the clown funnier, the r 
more distinyué, and that it wa 
a finer, grander affair than anything 
seen since 

My father seemed to enjoy our pleasure 
and amazement at all the g 
that show, but for some wee 
Ulysses and I kept him in constant anxiety 
and difficulty to prevent us breaking our 
necks or backs in attempts to perform the 
feats of the cire 

In 1858, when my father moved from the 
old Dent hom ad to St. Louis, we occu- 
pied for a time what was called the “Lynch 
hou ind later we moved to a pretty 
cottage near by which he had purchased. 

During our stay in St. Louis my father 
was a partner in the real estate firm of 
Boggs & Grant for some time, and later he 
entered the office of the United States 
custom-house. He was always as devoted 
to his business affairs as he had been to his 
duties as an army officer. He was always 
at home after office hours, and so regwar 
in his coming that it was the custom of us 
children, then numbering four, to meet him as he 
left the street-car some little distance from our 
home, and walk back with him, sure of an affec- 
tionate, glad greeting from him. His home- 
coming was the part of the day to which we 
children looked forward with most joy, because 
he entered into our little pleasures with intense 
interest and sympathy. 

One day, late in the autumn or early winter of 
°54-0, it was very cold, and when we inet my 
father at our usual trysting-place, he was carrying 
two bundles in his arms, one of which he handed 
to me and the other to Ulysses. They were 
skates—treasures not so common then as now to 
boys. Those gorgeous skates had wooden foot- 
rests painted red; the front went up high and 
curled, and ended in a brass acorn; such beau- 
tiful, wonderful skates I shall never see again. 

On reaching home, father taught us how to 
strap the skates on our feet; then he took us 
into the yard, where there was a large space of 
smooth, frozen snow, and spent some time in 
patiently teaching us to skate, and comforting 
us when we fell. 

As I grew older, it seemed quite a pride of 
father’s that I was a very strong, although not a 
graceful, skater. 

He took similar interest in teaching me to 
swim while on the farm, going with me into the 
Gravois Creek on our place; and later, when we 
lived in Galena, he continued these lessons, until 
1 became quite an expert, so he declared. General 
Grant was singularly modest in small and great 
affairs, but always happy to praise those in 
whom he was interested. 

We lived in St. Louis until April, 1859, when 
we moved to Galena, Illinois, where my father 
entered into business with his father and brothers, 
the firm being quite a large and important one 
for those days in the West. He remained thus 
engaged continually until he reténtered the army, 
in 1861. While engaged in business he never 
seemed to become impatient or tired of his duties, 
and he had time always for his family life. 
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Instruction in Shooting. 


Once in a while he was obliged to make business 
trips through Llinois, and he took me with him 
several times that | might have the great pleasure 
of travelling. We were provided with a shot- 
gun and ammunition, and driving through the 
country, we frequently saw game to shoot along 
the roads. My father always allowed me to do 
the shooting, and all the lessons I ever had in 
the art were given to me by him. He was a 
most accomplished teacher. 

When the war broke out in 1861, my father 
was appointed colonel of the Twenty-first Illinois | 
Infantry, and went to Springfield, where he very | 
kindly allowed me to accompany him. I remem- 
ber well his solicitude in the organization and | 
disciplining of his regiment, which included 
many turbulent spirits. Notwithstanding his 
great anxiety and constant care in these days, he 
never forgot or neglected me, his young son, 
while 1 was with him. 

Later, when he moved his regiment from 
Springtield into Missouri, he was obliged to send 
me home until November, when we all joined 
him at Cairo, Illinois, where he was commanding 
the district of Southeast Missouri. At Cairo he! 
was kept extremely busy in his office, seeing | 
his family only at meals and late in the evening. 





On his tours of inspection he invariably took me, 
and never seemed worried to have me with him. | 
He sent for his family wherever he could arrange 
to have us with him during the war. 

When I alone of the family was with him 
before Vicksburg, he took pains to send letters 
to my mother on every occasion when it was | 
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possible to communicate with the North, inquir- 
ing anxiously about her and his absent children, 
and telling her how I was. ‘This tender interest 


| and care for his family, shown in constant letters 


and messages, was continued to the end of the 
war, notwithstanding his enormous anxieties and 
responsibilities, 

After the war, when I was at West Point, I 


{had become too mature to need his care and 


solicitude, but I ever received his affectionate 
advice and guidance. 

As grandchildren began to gather about him, 
he expressed for them the same tender interest 
that he had shown for his own children. For 
instance, once in Washington my father had 


>| noticed my little daughter Julia, then less than 


@ year old, playing with a painted rubber doll. 
He was then President of the United States, 
and almost overwhelmed with public affairs, but 
when reading a paper he suddenly rose from his 
chair, came to me, and pointed to a paragraph 
which contained an account of a child who had 
been poisoned by the paint on some plaything. 
1 was amazed that he could even then find time 
to observe anxiously, and even meditate on the 
little ones about him, and enter into all that 
pertained to their welfare and safety. 

Strange that, to the world, General Grant 
could have ever seemed a “man of iron,’ and by 
some have been pronounced a man without 
feeling or heart! We, his family, knew him to 
be gentle, unselfish, charitable to others, tender- 
hearted and always just. He often considered 
others and their feelings to the sacrifice of him- 
self and his own interests. He was loyal and 
true to his family and friends, and most forgiving 
to his enemies. 

I was with my father in several great battles, 
and watched him during those scenes of turbu- 
lence and fearful carnage. When others became 
overexcited, he remained quiet, self-controlled, 
having on his face that set expression which 
enemies may have called hard and unflinching, 
his lips being closed firmly, with his grim deter- 
mination to endure all and go through all for the 
tinal right and good. The scenes of bloodshed 
and agony caused him intense suffering, of which 
only those near him were aware. 


Grant never Profane. 


I never heard my father use an oath, and 
seldom an expletive of any sort, although I have 
seen him when he was under great strain. For 
instance, on the battlefield of Champion’s Hill 
he had pushed ahead of the army, and was 
attacked by the enemy. He threw his troops 
into line of battle as rapidly as they arrived, and 
soon we were under heavy fire. ‘This happened 
to be an Indiana column, and the commanding 
general did not make his appearance, although 
the entire division was soon engaged in battle, 
under the immediate eye of my father. 

When the division commander arrived, in a 
carriage, his. tardiness of action had aroused my 
father, who was evidently very mach annoyed. 
He spoke to the division commander, quietly 
although severely, saying that he was surprised 
to see him in a carriage in the rear of his divi- 
sion. The division commander explained that 
he had been quite ill all the morning, and had 
taken to the carriage in order to be able to keep 
up with his troops, but that he was quite ready 
to go into action with them now. This seemed 
to mollify my father very much, as he was ever 
ready to listen to reason; so he said simply that. 
he was glad to hear that it was not a custom of 
his subordinate. 

On the same field of battle the troops were 
terribly pressed, as their numbers were very 
small compared with those that they were 
resisting. A portion of (General McPherson’s 
corps now came into line on the right of the 
Indiana division, and in the distance we could 
see the corps marching, countermarching and 
deploying in line toward the banks of a narrow 
stream. While this terrific battle was going on 
in front of us, my father sent staff officer after 
staff officer directing the corps commander to 
push ahead; but he seemed unable to get across 
this stream. Suddenly my father used the 
expression, which for him was violent, ‘“Thunder 
and lightning! Why doesn’t he push ahead?” 

With the exception of just this one time, he 
was apparently absolutely cakn during all of 
this battle, which was really a great one, as it 
resulted in our capturing three thousand pris- 
oners on the field, the capturing or destroying of 
all but one of the thirty guns which the enemy 
had brought out from Vicksburg, and the cutting 
off of Lorrain’s division of troops, which would 
otherwise have been able to fight us behind the 
fortifications the next day at Black River Bridge. 

My father always cautioned his sons against 
certain vices which many small boys possess, 
and guided us and warned us against falling 
into bad habits. He was extremely careful 
about everything he said, and in no way ever 
made misleading remarks. He seemed to abhor 
anything like prevarication, and could never be 
induced to tell us anything or promise anything 
tosatisfy us for the moment, or which was not 
absolutely truthful, or which he did not carry 
out. We always knew that what he promised 
us would surely come to pass, if possible, and 
we also knew that when he told us we could not 


' have this or do that the matter was settled, and 
disobedience would be unsafe for us. 


He never permitted his children to quarrel 
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among themselves, and when he purchased any 
toy or plaything for one, the others were made 
to recognize that it was the property of that one, 
although the possessor was taught to permit the 
others to enjoy it as much as possible. 

During all the time that we lived in St. Louis 
and Galena it was the custom of my father to 
read to his family in the evening. He used to 
take some of the magazines, and a few books 
that he could afford at that time. Our family 
would gather around in the evening, after his 
return from his day’s business, to enjoy his 
reading. I remember very well hearing Dickens’s 
works read in this way —especially ‘‘Little 
Dorrit,” which was published in Harper’s 
Monthly. 

I never heard my father say an unjust, cruel 
word, even to those who sought to injure him. 
‘What were most impressed upon my mind during 
my youth, and afterward, were my father’s 
qualities of truthfulness, loyalty and honor, his 
unselfishness and his charitableness toward all. 

If an unkind word had been uttered or an 
uncharitable thought expressed in our home 
circle, our greatest care and anxiety was to keep 
the fact from the knowledge of our father, 
because we realized that such expressions from 
one of his family would cause him deepest 
sorrow. From our earliest years we could not 
bear to have him think us unworthy. His chil- 
dren never feared him, as he was far from being 
stern or severe with us, but we respected him, 
Joved him with deep affection, and we dreaded 
to disappoint him. 

General Grant was considered by his country- 
men a great commander, firmly pushing through 
overwhelming obstacles on to his goal; he was 
known to his children to be a tender-hearted, 
indulgent and most considerate parent, ever 
willing to sacrifice his pleasure for the happiness 
of those about. him, even to the smallest and most 
unimportant member of the household. 

A distressed or troubled expression in the face 
of one near him was sure to be noticed, and 
called forth his sympathy. His was the character 
of a simple, unaffected, Christian gentleman, and 
his descendants may well try to imitate him. 

In General Grant’s home we knew the gentle 
and just and chivalrous nature which the public 
recognized when he gave orders at Vicksburg 
and Appomattox that his own victorious soldiers 
should make no demonstration of triumph over 
the defeat of the opposing army. We, his 
family, knew best of all that spirit of warm 
good-will which caused him to say to General 
Lee, “Let your soldiers retain their horses and 
mules; they will need them to cultivate their 
farms.” 





An African Lion- Ranch. 


In Four Chapters.—Chapter IT. 
A Fracas with the Matabele. 


HE Matabele are the 
Apaches of South 
Africa—a tribe or 
nation of blacks, 
restless, warlike 
and ferocious as 
their congeners, 
the brave Zulus. 
Even as America 
was of old the 
home of many 
diverse Red Indian 
tribes, so is South 
Africa inhabited 
by numerous black 
peoples whom the 
white settlers have 
as yet but partially dis- 
placed—such as the Kafirs, 
Bushmen, Zulus, Bechuanas, 
Basutos, Barotse, and scores 
of other tribes. 
‘ The Matabele had not 
long inhabited Matabele- 
land, so called, when the English took possession 
of it. About fifty years ago, in the time of 
Moselekatse, the father of the doughty chief, 
Lobengula, they entered the high veld country 
from the southeast, drove out the pastoral natives, 
seized their herds of cattle, and have since lived 
there by right of conquest. Like the Apaches, 
they were feared and hated by all their native 
neighbors. If they learned that another tribe 
possessed cattle or treasure, they went on the 
war-path and took its property away by the 
strong arm; and for downright bloodthirstiness 
and cruelty in accomplishing their robberies, the 
Matabele surpassed the Apaches. 

It was, therefore, little more than poetic justice 
when the whites came, five years ago, and turned 
the Matabele out of the country. There was 
hard fighting, and the white conqueror was not 
always merciful ; but the English occupation has 
been a boon to all the other black people, from 
the Limpopo to the Zambesi. 

As has been related, we had set off from Lion 
Kloof with four lions in cages, on ox-wagons. 
Onur route, for the first seventy miles, lay across 
the open veld, northeastwardly to Fort Charter. 
There we would strike the post-road to Salisbury 
and thereafter have a good track; but the first 
seventy miles was Lhrough open country. 

Each wagon, with its cage containing two 
Tons and outfit, weighed not far from forty-two 
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hundred pounds, and was drawn by three yokes 
of oxen, with a black driver to each yoke. 
Walter rode his saddle-horse, Tippo, and I a 
large, strong Norman gelding, called Zack, not 
very well broken and a little rough-gaited under 
the saddle, but valuable because he was what is 
called a “salted’’ horse, for he had had the horse 
disease and was now “immune.” * 

Maartens rode in the forward wagon. He had 
a double eight-bore gun, which he kept loaded 
with buckshot. Walter and I carried American 
magazine carbines in saddle-cases. 

Nine hours’ trekking took us to the Bembesi 
River, which we forded over a pebbly bed at five 
o’clock that afternoon. We encamped near a 
pool of good water, half a mile from the river- 
bank. There were tall reeds about the pool, and 
on the farther side a thicket 
of noi scrub. Some two 
hundred yards away there 
was a belt of mimosa timber ; 
otherwise the veld was open 
and rather sandy, with ra 
sparse grass. 

It had been a hot day, 
and we were all tired. 

“Shall we need a skerm?” 
T asked. 

“I think not,” replied 
Walter; and I was rather 
glad to hear him say that, 
for it is an hour’s work to 
make one. But a moment 
later Walter took second 
thought. “Yes, put up a 
skerm,” he said. “Better be 
safe than sorry.” 

So while Claas was cook- 
ing, five of the black boys 
were sent to the mimosas to 
cut and fetch stakes, which 
Walter and I drove with a 
sledge. These stakes were 
set about a foot apart, and 
we had the Kafirs fetch the 
brush of the trees and inter- 
weave it with the stakes. 

An enclosure about thirty- 

five feet long by eighteen in width 
was thus formed, having a wagon and cage at 
each end. This gave room for the horses inside, 
and space to sleep comfortably. ‘The oxen were 
turned loose to feed for two hours, and then 
enclosed between the skerm and the pool, by 
putting up a few poles as a fence. 

Dusk was falling when, with a sudden rumble 
of hoofs, a herd of twenty-five or thirty quagga 
came galloping to the pool. They veered off on 
sighting or scenting our camp, and careered quite 
around us, at a distance of two hundred yards. 
Then the quagga stallion approached, pawing 
and neighing, or rather squalling, on a strange 
key, as if to our horses. 

The black boys called out to us to shoot him, 
for they are very fond of quagga meat, so Walter 
took up his rifle and fired. At the shot the whole 
herd bounded away, snorting wildly. I stood 
watching them, for I had heard the bullet spat, 
and at a distance of half a mile I felt pretty sure 
that I saw the stallion drop. 

“You hit him,” I said. ‘“He’s down,” and 
with that two of the Kafirs asked permission to 
have the liver and heart for their supper. 

“It will make good lion-feed, too,’’ I thought; 
and so throwing the saddle on my horse, I took 
a bit of line and rode out to haul the carcass in. 

I found the quagga and despatched it. Hold- 
ing my restive horse, I slipped a noose over the 
quagga’s neck, and tied the other end of the line 
to the ring of my saddle. Casting a furtive eye 
about me while thus engaged,—for there is 
danger from lions at this hour, if they smell 
freshly killed game,—I caught sight of what, 
despite the dusk, I felt sure was a human face, 
with great white rings painted round the eyes, 
watching me from the cover of several large, 
dark-colored rocks, fifty or sixty yards away. 
Without seeming to notice anything, I finished 
tying the knot, mounted, and rode back to the 
skerm. 

While the black boys gathered round the 
quagga, helping themselves, I told Walter what 
I thought I had seen. He looked at me and 
laughed. “You were probably mistaken,” he 
said. ‘But if you really saw a black there with 
his eyes like that, it means mischief.” 

We ate our supper, but I was keeping an eye 
out all the while, and presently I climbed on one 
of the wagons and lay down on top of the lions’ 
cage where I could look around. The new 
moon set while I was there, but the stars shone 
brightly. On the high veld one can see far starlit 
nights. 

After the blacks and Maartens lay dcwn to 
sleep, Walter stepped up on a wheel of the wagon. 
“Are you going to watch?” he asked. 

“It’s safer,” I said. 

“All right,” he replied. “It will be as well. 
Call me at one o’clock. I'll relieve you then.” 

He lay down and soon they were all asleep. 
A lion at a great distance began roaring, and 
ours stirred uneasily. They yawned loudly, 
and once one of them uttered a few short, gruff 
sounds. Several times game, probably quagga 
or eland, approached the pool, but bounded away 
on getting our scent. Nightjars cried, and I heard 
hyenas snarling at times, but otherwise nothing 
disturbed me. I felt almost ashamed to wake 
Walter, and when I did so he grumbled a little, 





but after a few yawns took my place on the cage, 
and took with him old Piet’s double-barrelled 
gun instead of his carbine. 

I did not fall asleep for more than an hour; 
and meantime Walter was alternately drowsing 
and waking. It was from one of his cat-naps, 
at about three o’clock, that he suddenly awoke 
to see as many as twenty whiteeyed Matabele 
in a long row not two hundred feet away! They 
were sneaking up, assagais in hand, to take us 
asleep, and had come very near to doing so. 

Walter sprang to his feet, and cocking both 
barrels of Piet’s gun, fired at them. It seemed 
to me that I had barely closed my eyes when the 
reports came. I jumped up, completely dazed, 
and while fumbling for my carbine heard some- 
thing go “slit, slit,” into the ground not a yard 










AN ASSAGAI STRUCK ZACK ON THE RUMP AND HUNG THERE. 


from my feet! They were assagais; I bumped 
against them, stooping for my carbine. 

‘Walter was now off the wagon on the ground, 
and fired his carbine twice more before I fairly 
got mine in hand. By this time old Maartens 
was shouting and the Kafir boys tumbling over 
eachother. Bang! bang! went Walter’s carbine 
again, and the rank powder smoke drifted back 
in our faces. I could see nothing on either side; 
but Walter fired again. 

“Where are they?” I exclaimed. 

“In that scrub across the pan,” he said. 
“There comes an assagai!”” 

With an odd “whisp,”’ the weapon flew clean 
over us and stuck in the ground beyond the 
skerm. Another, better aimed, struck an ox, 
and a third flew between the bars of one of the 
cages and hit a lion. The beast yelled hideously. 

Walter was shooting wherever he saw an 
assagai rise, and bade me do so. No more were 
thrown, however, and after a moment or two 
three shrill whistles were heard. From the stir 
in the reeds and scrub, we perceived that our 
assailants were moving back. We fired as many 
as twenty shots, on the chance of hitting some 
of them; but we could not see them distinctly. 
The Matabele retired, but half an hour after- 
ward we caught sight of some of them near the 
river. I fired, and they disappeared again. It 
was already beginning to grow light, and that 
was the last we saw of them there. 

Naturally we had been a good deal alarmed. 
The Kafir boys were dreadfully frightened. 
The lion that had been hit by an assagai was 
snarling and leaping about his cage. The 
wounded ox, too, had added to the confusion. 

We picked up fifteen assagais, wicked-looking 
weapons, with staves of hard, black wood, and 
long, sharp iron blades, wound on with animal 
sinew. The ox had one sticking in his neck, and 
Walter ordered the creature killed. The lion had 
freed himself from the assagai, but the smell of 
his blood had excited his cage-mate to attack 
him, and we had hard work to stop the fight and 
separate the brutes by a partition of assagais 
tied across the cage. 

Meantime it seemed likely that the Matabele 
had started for Lion Kloof, and we were much 
perplexed whether to go on or to return home. 

“Only father and Grant there,” Walter said to 
me. “These black ghouls will steal up and 
plunder the place.”’ 

“But if we start to trek back, they would get 
there ahead of us,” I said. “They may be well 
on the way already.’’ 

“Then one of us must ride and get there first.’”” 

“That means me,” said I. ‘For this is your 
trek and you must stay by it.” 

“Then be off instantly!” exclaimed Walter. 
“It looks as if the Matabele had taken our trail 
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for the farm. They went that way. [Better 
make a circuit off to the east of our route. You 
don’t want to run into them. There ought not 
to be much danger, for they are afoot and you 
have a good horse. But ride for all you are 
worth.” 

Without waiting for breakfast, I threw the 
saddle on Zack, set off at a gallop, and forded 
the Bembesi half a mile or more above where we 
had last seen the Matabele. There were sand- 
hills, rocky kopjes and thorn serub for five or 
six miles. After a time I veered a little, intend- 
ing to pick up our yesterday’s trail after twelve 
or thirteen miles. I was about lost several times, 
but finally saw the welcome wheel-ruts of our 
wagons which would guide me back to the farm. 
There were tracks of bare feet here, but so far 
as I could see they were the tracks of our black 
drivers. I therefore rode on, with good hopes 
that I had passed the Matabele, and should warn 
our household in good season. 

Ahead of me were two or three miles of reedy 
Swamps with scattering timber, through which 
we had made our way with difficulty the previous 
day. It was while following the trail through 

the muck and high reeds here, that I sud- 

denly discovered footprints going the 

same way with me. I must 

be following the Matabele! 

But on I went, keeping a 
good lookout ahead. 

Despite my caution, I 
came upon a group of the 
savages squatting in the 
cover of a rank bush 
clump, a little off the trail, 
roasting something at a 
fire, each with his assagais 
stack in the ground beside 
him. They caught sight 
of me at once, and instantly 
their strange, quavering 
war-cry rang in my ears, 
as they leaped to their 
feet and snatched their 
weapons. 

There was no time to 
debate as to my course, 
whether to tarn back or 
ride past. I clapped spurs 
to Zack, bent far forw: 





went an assagai past my 
face! ‘Two or three others 
flew but little wilder. One 
struck Zack fairly on the 
rump and hung there, 
switching. He was a res- 
tive, strong, young horse, 
and the leap he gave when he felt the stab of 
that spear came near unseating me. 

I grabbed at his mane, hung on, bent over, 
and let him run, while the shaft of that assagai 
swung violently, striking me at almost every 
leap! Zack bounded out of the cart-trail among 
rushes up to his back and got into muck. But 
he stopped not for muck. Such leaps I never 
before felt or saw a horse talce. 

The Matabele were on the run afterus. Their 
yells were in my ears, but I did not look round; 
I had all I could do to stay on Zack’s back. I 
did not even know of the assagai in my horse’s 
rump, and every time the shaft of it struck me I 
thought it was a Matabele belaboring me. 

Zack cleared the reeds after a moment or two 
and struck firmer ground, running like the wind. 
I looked back then, and saw that the white-eyed 
fellows were distanced, although they were still 
coming on, yelling. I wanted to fire on them 
with my carbine, but my bridle was over Zack’s 
head, so I had to cling to his mane. He was 
running for the farm. 

Snatching at the assagai shaft as it struck me, 
I caught it soon and pulled it out; but Zack 
never checked his run for more than four miles. 
I was covered with his blood. We were gory 
objects when we galloped up to the house. 
Grant ran out, and when he saw me he turned 
pale as death. ‘Where’s Walter?” he cried out. 

“Walter’s all right,” said I. ‘But load your 
guns. Call in the black boys. The Matabele 
are coming!” 

Then there was hurrying to and fro. It was 
with difficulty that I made father and Grant 
believe that I was not mortally wounded. 

We prepared for hard fighting, but the Mata- 
bele did not appear. The band, as we learned 
afterward, turned back and ascended the Bem- 
besi, where they murdered five miners and sacked 
the place of a young Englishman. 

We heard nothing from Walter for thirty-two 
days, when Maartens returned with both wagons, 
eight oxen and four of the Kafirs. They had 
trekked the lions as far as Fort Charter. The 
wounded lion had diec. 

At Fort Charter Walter became interested in 
raising a volunteer company to put down the 
Matabele. The men elected him lieutenant, and 
in order to go with the military expedition, he 
sold the lions to a trader for eighty pounds, and 
used the money for equipping the company. 

The volunteers were out ninety days and 
effectually dispersed the Matabele. Walter 
returned safe and sound. As a reward for their 
services, each volunteer was allowed to select 
three thousand morgens—about six thouSand 
acres—of unoccupied land wherever he pleased 
on the high veld. Dorsey Goopavr. 
(To he continued.) 


and rode for it. Whisp — 
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Current Topics. 


“T love to look in the mirror,” remarked a 
foolish young girl. “Yes, but you never see 
yourself,” replied her sensible friend. 

Modern methods of advanced instruction 
in our schools have changed the three R’s to the 
three H’s—the hand, the head, the heart. 

Doctor Busch, physician and biographer of 
Bismarck, relates that on an occasion when some 
one lamented that they had no beer, the prince 
responded, “That is no loss. The excessive 
consumption of beer is deplorable. It makes 
men stupid, lazy and useless.” This from the 
moet German of Germans! 

The post-Christmas mail of the United 
States was never so lange as it was this year. It 
has been a season of epistolary thanksgiving, 
less simple and economical than that devised by 
Thomas Carlyle. Having once sent a present 
of a hundred dollars to a younger sister in 
Canada, he explained: “.\ newspaper with three 
strokes will serve for thanks, if you are short of 
time.” 














German physicians say that no profes- 
sional bicycler has a perfectly sound heart. As 
nearly the whole masculine population is affected 
by the nicotine habit, one may query whether 
there is any causal connection between the latter 
fact and the former. As the alcohol poison goes 
to the brain, so does the tobacco poison go to the 
heart, possibly predisposing its victim to injury 
from any strain upon that organ. 

It may interest inconstant or disap- 
pointed wooers, who think of demanding a 
return of the presents given the objects of their 
temporary regard, to learn that by a recent 
decision of a Massachusetts court all presents 
given to the prospective bride at any time 
previous to marriage are thenceforth her own 
personal property. Thus slowly but surely are 
the rights and privileges of the ignoble man 
becoming restricted or abrogated ! 

Prof. C. Hanford Henderson counts 
himself rich in the acquaintance of “beautiful 
men, beautiful women and beautiful children— 
beautiful and accomplished, lovable and free ;” 
and he pleases himself with the persuasion that 
“the secret of their charm is that it has been 
gained, not at the price of another’s undoing, 
auother’s pain, another’s exclusion, but with all 
helpfulness for their brother-man.” Probably 
this holds true of the best persons known to any 
of us. Is it not, as Jbsen says, “the task of free 
soviety to ennoble all the people?” 

The main plaza of San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
on the morning of December ‘ith, saw a strangely 
unwonted sight—the presentation of American 
to the various schools of the city. Princi- 
pals, teachers, seholars,—even the small lads of 
the orphan asylum,—all were there. Marching 
at the head of each school was a youthful and— 
who can doubt ?—supremely proud bearer of the 
standard—the emblem of new hopes, aspirations 
and wider possibilities. There are, it is stated, 
six hundred schools—public and private—on the | 
island, and to each a flag is to be given. Is it | 
too much to hope. that, in due season, childish | 
voices will make its significance vocal in mind 
and heart? 











A French invention—a gun camera—is 
the latest adjunct to instantaneous photography, 
and in competent hands may be rendered more 
obtrusive than the omnipresent Kodak. It has 
a stock like that of an ordinary gun, but the 
barrel is four inches in diameter, and is covered 
with leather. At the breech is a square box, to 
which several small levers are attached. The 
weapon is levelled upon a flying bird or any 
moving object, the trigger is pulled, a shutter 
is sprung, and the object is transfixed upon the 
film. ‘T'welve shots may be taken with it, and it 
is reloaded in much the same manner as the 












ordinary camera. It strikes one that the indus- 
trions burglar may object to the instrument, as 
being another possible interference with the 
undisturbed exe of his profession. As with 
the microscope, justice may find in it an i 
dental auxiliary. 








The causes which predispose to bodily 
illness run through a series of seasonal changes. 
Spring has its relaxations and languors, summer ; 
its high heats and sudden damps, and the autanm ! 
dies down with chills and fevers. Winter brings: 
more marked exposures, especially as we pass ; 
from hot rooms to cold ones, or from the shelter 
of our houses to the nipping and eager airs or 
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the coming in is quite as exposing as the going 
out; and as a mule those who keep too closely 
within doors are the most liable to colds and 
stuftiness. In truth, our rough and changeable 
northern climate is not unfriendly to health and 
vigor. All depends on our way of taking it; on 
prudent self-adjustment to the conditions, and 
especially on not minding it too much. ‘To those 
who live in nature as a spider in his web, 
“Devember’s as pleasant as May.”” 


To remember the names of persons 
is commonly regarded as the first necessary 
qualification of politicians. Oftentimes, how- 
ever, they go too far in trying to master this art, 
and so fall into amusing blunders. Senator Vest 
relates this story at the expense of one of his 
senatorial associates. In some way, he says, 
this senator, who was usually good at remem- 
bering names, had forgotten that of a county 
chairman, and so bluntly asked it. “Why,” 
said the young chairman, in offended dignity, 
“Dm Jones! I thought you knew me." “Of 
course I do,” replied the senator, quickly, “but 











“| which one of Mr. Jones's sons are you? I knew 


your father well for years.” “And he had only 
one son,” was the unsympathetic reply. 


—__<+e+—___ 


THE WORKERS. 


No toil is menial in the ecormic plan, 
Save that which servile makes the serving man, 


Francis Lynde. 


—____—+¢2—___— . 


Senator Justin S. Morrill. 


] T is a remarkable coincidence that a man who 
never sought office, and repeatedly advised 
his constituents to select some one else to 
represent them, should have served longer con- 
tinuously in the Senate than any other man in 
the history of the United States. And yet such 
was the case with Justin S. Morrill of Vermont, 
who died inWashington on the 28th of December 
Jast. Ile was on his thirty-second year, and 
elected for a term extending till March 3, 1903, 
His closest rival in length of national service 
was Thomas H. Benton of Missouri, who was a 
Senator from 1821 to 1851. But Mr. Morrill 
had in addition been a member of the House of 
Representatives for twelve year 
Length of service, however, is not Senator 
Morrill’s chief claim to distinction. He lived 
not only long, but well. As a public man, he 
was above reproach. lis uprightness was 
unnistakable. His adherence to his convictions 














of truth and right was the adherence of an iron | 
will and a sturdy conscience. Senator Hoar's | 


words proclaimed the man: “Ile was not to be 
swerved by ambition, by party intluence, by 
desire to please friends or by fear of displeasing 
enemies, or by currents of popular passion.’” 

Caution dominated in his mental equipment. 
He belonged to the school of conservative states- 
men, particularly in national finance, with which 
he was intimately acquainted, and in our foreign 
relations. A lifelong opponent of territorial 
expansion, except of contiz ZWOUS territory, one of 
his last speeches was in opposition to the acqui- 
sitionof Hawaii. Conservatism, born of wisdom 
such as this venerable statesman possessed, has 
been of inestimable value in giving shape to the 
growth, during adolescence, of a lusty, impulsive 
child among the nations, such as this nation has 
been. 

In person Mr. Morrill was tall and spare, with 
an intellectual, pleasing face. Tis attitude in 
the Senate was quite characteristic; with his 
hands gently clasped across his lap, and head 
slightly bowed, he sat reposefully, betokening 
both calmness and self-control. He seldom 





spoke, but when he did address the Senate he | 





was impr 
and convineing in his treatment of the topie under 
discussion, 
tion that was always accorded to him. 

The Green Mountain State has been prolific 
in wise and able men who have represented it in 
our national councils, and upon its list the name 
of Morrill will stand almost, if not absolutely, 
precminent. 


++ 


An Immigrant’s Daughter. 


HE Hancock School, a public school for 

girls, which is located at the North End, 

in the very heart of the foreign quarter of 
Boston, annually receives nearly three hundred 
children, representing fifteen or twenty nationali- 
ties, who can neither speak nor understand 
English. 

When Mrs. Mary A. Livermore attended this 
school, from 1820 to 1836, there was only one 
foreixner in all the classes, 
sense the school has continued to be American; 
and the annual reunion of its graduates, old and | 
an event to inspire hope for the! 





nation’s future, 

At the latest reunion, Mrs. Livermore writes, 
children of Polish, Swedish, Norwegian, Hebrew 
and Italian immigrants took part in the musical 
entertainment provided by the class of 1808, and 
“the happiest address of the occasion”? was made 
by a young Russian girl” Taking for her text the 
reverse of the greeting of the Roman gladiators,— 
“We who are about to lire salute you,”—she 











penetruting damps of the outer world, ‘To many 


told her seniors, in eloquent, impressive terns, 
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what the school had done for her and her class-| who have developed and own the copper-mines 
mates, and what they hoped to do in return for | of this country. ‘There are at least three mines 
“America, our count | whi h are today valued by tens of millions of 

When this girl entered the school she could not | dollars, and one of them has paid nearly sixty 





ve in manner, and exact, thoughtful | 


His remarks repaid the close atten- | 


Yet in the truest | 


understand a word of English. She has acquired | 
the language, mastered certain text-books, learned | 
to cook and to sew. But the school has also! 
guided her into habits of order, cleanliness, self- | 
control, observation and kindlin and above! 
all, it has imparted the American spirit and made | 
her a patriot. : 

‘The immigrant may be an element of weakness 
in our political and social structure but the 
children of the immigrant, if v directed, 
may buttress it at every point. No temporary 
exigency of polities should ever persuade us to 
| forget that in our public schools the great work 
of nation-building continually goes on. 

















———<+++—__—__ 


THE LARGER COMFORT. 


There are nettles everywhere, 
But sinooth en Krasses are common still; 
‘The blue h is larger than the cloud. 

Mrs. Browning. 


——__<+o2—___ 








Washington’s Words Recalled. 


HE time-honored custom of having Wash- | 
ington’s farewell address read in the Senate : 
on the 22d of February will obtain new 

significance this year, in view of the bearing of 
its precepts of wisdom upon the present policy ; 
of the United States, Senator Edward 0. 
Wolcott of Colorado, on motion of nenator | 
George F. Hoar of Massachusetts, will this year | 
read the farewell addre Mr. Wolcott is 
regarded as the most finished elocutionist in the | 
haiibet and it will be a treat to hear his | 
rendering of this remarkable state paper. 

One peculiarity about this annual observance | 
is the fact that the Congressional Record—the 
j publication which contains the proceedings of 
Congress: stenographically reported—on the 2: 2d | 
of February each year spreads before its readers | 
the farewell address in full. This sisnities that | 
; Congress desires not merely to take one day each | 
! year for its own consideration of the memorable , 
‘document, but that the people of the country { 
shall haye their attention called to it and be 
instructed in the priceless wisdom which it | 
contains, 
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England’s Chief Risk. 


NGLAND in time of war would be secure 
against foreign invasion. Not until her 
navy was destroyed could any military 

| force be landed on her shores, and with the mn 

powerful fleets afloat and the best war-ve 
of every class she could defy any Continental / 
nation. 

Her chief risk would be a failure of food, 
supplies. Her most deadly foe would be starva- 
tion. There is never more than ten weeks 
supply of wheat in the United Kingdom, If the 
stock of foreign food were cut ott, bread and 










workers would be exposed to the horrors of 
famine. 

This is England’s great source of danger in 
war-time. Against it there can be no stronger 


relations with America, whence the bulk of her 
imported food is drawn. With her fleets in 
command of the seas, and with her main base | 
of supplies secured by Anglo-American good | 
feeling, England is well-nigh invulnerable against 
attac 

From this point of view England's defensive 
! resources have been greatly strengthened by the 
improved relations now existing with America, 
| No alliance with any Continental power would 








i America alone is able to do this, and to arm 
England with resources for defying any European 
coalition. 


interest for 
two branches of the English-speaking race. 
| Yet the fact that each can be helpful to the 
other, and protect it from danger and calamity, 








United they will stand, and as Mr. Gladstone 
once said, the future of the world will belong to 
them, 

—_—_———_<e2—_—_ 


Copper. 


HIS may not inappropriately be called the | 
lea Aye of Copper. ‘Time seems to have turned 
backward in its flight, and the metal which 
gave its distinctive character to one epoch in the 
history of primeval man has been elevated once 
more to a place of supreme importance. 
| ‘The renewed distinction has taken place be- 
) cause this is also the Ave of Electricity, and 
copper is the best metallic conductor of elect 
which the earth yields in sutticient quantity for 
modern uses. One of the remarkable industrial 
developments of the axe is the increased produc- 
tion and employment of the metal. The United 
States alone, which supplied but one-seventh of 
the amount required in the markets of the world 
a few years ago, now produces much more than 
onehalf; and that half is double the world’s 
gross production at that time. 
| Jinmense fortunes have been made by the men 























| The whi 


st! How it sifted through the pink Tei 
(Mowers! The rose never had been so tine 


secure her against famine in time of war. | 


‘There are other and better motives than self- ; 
trengthening the bonds between the | 


_ tends to bring them together in close fellowship. | 


million dollars in dividends. 

For months past there has been eager, at times. 
almost frenzied, speculation in the Boston stock- 
inarket in copper-mine shares. It is based on a 
more solid foundation than are most. specula- 
tions, because there seems good reason to think 
that for a year or two to come the demand for 
copper will be larger than the supply, and that 
the price of the metal will be maintained. But 
that does not. by any means signify that all 
copper-mine shares will continue to sell at 
present prices. 

The “boom” added millions upon millions 
to the nominal wealth of the stockholders. 
History and experience tell us that even reason- 
able “kitetlying’’ has an end at last. The wind 
fails and the kite fa 
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Only a Rose. 


s only a rose growing beside a country 
ystation. Years ago the ticket-seller’s 

wife had planted a slip in the yard, and now 
on this sunuy June day the bush quite ecurtained 
the window, aud thrust its clusters of pink blooms 
inside, and filled the dingy waiting-room with 
rfuime, 


















the baggage-master, anathematized the 
thorns when they made him conscious of their 
‘presence. He never bad noticed the flowers. 
The thorns scratched at his sleeves, just as the 
trunks hurt bis back, and the passengers worried 
him with questions. The w lo was a hard, 
unsatisfactory world, full of worries and torments 
and t things ready to do him injury. It 
had been so with Jerry, and the thorus 
and baygea and passengers ‘e only parts of 
the unfriendly place in whieh he had to live. He 
owed it neither cordiality or favor, and bated 
it. 

A smartly dressed, sbarp-faced woman, whose 
luggage was checked for rw Yor! 
for a train, She was a suceessful ¢ 
She looked at the flowers thoughtfully. 
waste there is in the world, she thought. Every 
one of those roses if put fresh on the market in 
New York would attract attention and have a 
money value, Here they would not bring anybody 
apenny. Certainly, nature was a bad economist! 
tle sounded and she went out, but she 
cast a calculating look at the roses as she boarded 
the cars. 

When the train had rushed shrieking by, old 
John, the ticket-seller, sat down to rest. Most of 
his lite was spent in this dull room, but he looked 
out of the synare little window with 4 wide-awake, 
cheerful face, 

How elear the sunshine was toalay, he thought. 
ves of the 
s this 
summer, since Mary planted it eight ye AKO. 
Everything in his life had grown and done well, 
like the rose. Mary was gray and feeble, but she 
} was spared to bim yet, aud Bob and Jenny bad 
| prospered. They would be home to-night, and 
Mary would have a comfortable supper for them 
all together, “God bless them!” he said. 

Then he thought of the years of divine favor 











































meat would rise in price, and the masses of | that had been his. It was God who had given 


him health and had kept Mary strong. [twas He 
who had given him his children who had been bis 
pride and delight. It was He who made the sun- 
ligt, and had even given him pleasure in. that 
beautiful rose. And these thoughts: passed 








safeguard than the maintenance of friendly} through bis imind and he looked at the pink 


blossoms filing the dingy room with fragrance, the 
old man’s heart overtlowed in tenderness toward 
all the world, 

But was it the fault of the flower that it brought 
‘a different message to cach one who looked at it? 
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Charmed by a Voice. 


STORY was told by London Truth not long 
A since and its correctness vouehed for, 
which shows the folly of acting hastily 

and fimpulsively in important concerns in life. 

The son of avery wealthy man at his fathe! 
Pdeath found himself free to indulge every whim. 
He bad yachts, horses, an island on which he 

ayed king at his pleasure, He was not an 
iman, but idle and foolish, 

One day while using a long-distance telephone, 
he was eharmed by the voice of the operator at 
the other end of the line. He managed to discover 
that it was that of a woman. young, single and 
pretty. In the course of a few days he convinced 
himself that the owner of the voiee was the 
one human being who should be his wife, and 
that life would be empty and desolate without 
her. 

The girl was poor and listened to his proposals. 
He cabled her money to buy ber trousseanu, and 
to secure a chaperone to accompany her to the 
town where he resided, 

In due time she arrived; her looks were as 
attractive as her voic He married her, and a 
few days later was found dead by his own hand 
in hisroom, He left no explanation beyond the 
words, “I have made a mistake,” serawled on a 
sheet of paper left on the table, 

The story will ho doubt impress the reader as 
almost absurd, in spite of its tragic ending. Why 
should a rational man fall in love with a sound? 
Yet in this country, where the choice of a young 
mau or girl ino marriage is not infrequently 
made with v little consultation with parents, 
how often is it founded on some tritling eharm 
as Worthless as the inflection of a voice over 
the telephone! A pink cheek, a beautiful eye, a 
Huent tongue, or a wentiemanty manne the 
sole base of many a so-ealled “love-mateh.” 

Men and women-who find that theyrhave thus 
bound theinselvés to a-ercattre, coarsc,-svitish, 
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ill-tempered or corrupt, do not often acknowledge | and more imitable example was once set by the 


that they have made a mistake, or put an end to 
their lives; but they drag on through years which 
are servile and wretched, and more excruciating 
in their prolonged misery than death itself. 


te 


KOTOWING TO THE UNION JACK. 


Not long ago the British extended their authority 
farther inland on the Kau-lung Peninsula, on the 
mainland of China, and in doing so found the 
gates of the town of Kammin closed against them. 
Thereupon Mr. Stewart Lockhart went to Kammin 
as the representative of the British power, and the 
gates were opened to him. 

This was not the last of the matter. Chinese 
placards were posted up alleging a victory over 
the British barbarians, and aceusing Mr. Stewart 
Lockhart of acting, under the viceroy’s passport, 
on which he came to Kammin, the part of a spy. 

Hereupon Mr. Sercombe Smith, acting colonial 
secretary of Hongkong, communicated with the 
British minister at Peking. The natives in the 
neighborhood of Kammin became alarmed at 
the news of what he had done, fearing a military 
expedition, and sent an inferior personage to Mr. 
Smith with a petition. Mr. Smith declined to 
receive this person, and then the natives sent him 
a deputation consisting of the magistrate of Kau- 
lung and three literati. 

These honorable persons were received and 
taken to Murray Battery, opposite the government. 
offices at Hongkong. There they were permitted 
to read a petition praying for forgiveness for the 
affront to the British authority. Mr. Sercombe 
Smith had the obnoxious placard read, condemned 
its terms and declared that Mr. Stewart Lock- 
hart’s presence in-Kammin was by authority of 
the British government. 

Then he ordered the entire deputation to 
“kotow,” or make the Chinese obeisance, to the 
Union Jack, in the presence of an assemblage of 
the minor officials and Chinese. So the magistrate 
and the literati made the humble salutation to 
the British colors, and were permitted to depart, 
“forgiven,” with an admonition not to offend 
again by such conduct. 

It would be interesting to know whether the 
“forgiven” officials have in their turn forgiven 
their British masters. 





———e>—____ 


NOT AS STUPID AS HE SEEMED. 


Tt was an old man in Sweden—so runs the tale 
as told in Short Stories—who gave to a stranger 
an answer that was wiser than it appeared. The 
stranger, one of a prospecting party searching for 
gold, had wandered away from the rest, to find 
himself at last with a fair piece of quartz as a 
reward for his pains, in a region he knew nothing 
of, with no guide, and night coming on. 

“Friend,” he asked of an old man smoking in 
his doorway, “how long will it take me to walk to 
the next town?” 

The old man eyed the speaker quizzically. 

“Walk on,” he said, with a wave of his hand 
in the right direction. 

“Yes, I know which road; but how long will it 
take me to walk there?” asked the stranger 


“Walk on,” repeated the smoker, stolidly. 

“But can’t you tell me how long it will take 
me to reach the town?” persisted the other, 
impatiently. 

“Walk on,” a third time directed the old man, 
and the stranger did walk on, inwardly anathe- 
matizing the stupidity of the smoker. 

“Young man,” called the resident, when the 
stranger had gone a few yards. 

He turned impatiently. 

“I just wanted to tell you, that if you keep up 
that gait you'll get there in half an hour.” 

“Why couldn’t you say so before?” demanded 
the stranger, hotly. 

The old man removed the pipe from his mouth, 
Diew a volume of smoke skyward, and answered, 


coolly: 
= “How did I know how fast you could walk?” 
————— 


TREATING HIMSELF. 


The Parisian critic, M. Jules Claretie, narrates 
in the Atheneum an amusing story of the elder 
Dumas: 

At the height of the great novelist’s vogue he 
could not turn out books fast enough to satisfy 
his clamoring publishers, and it became necessary 
for him to employ collaborators, to whom he 
sketehed the plot, perhaps, leaving them to do the 
rest. Among the most distinguished was M. Paul 
Meurice, who is still living and writing in Paris at 
an advanced age. 

Thus it came about that Monsieur Meurice was 
the author of one of the most amusing novels of 
Dumas, “Les Deux Dianes.” Dumas when tray- 
elling found this novel in a hotel and opened it to 
passaway the time. He began reading it seriously, 
got interested in it and was amused. Presently 
some one came to his room and found him with 
“Les Deux Dianes” in his hand. 

“What are you doing there, dear master?” 

“I am reading,” said Dumas, “a novel of my 
Own which I did not know, and which pleases me 
vastly!” 

Tt was Dumas who said when left to himself, “1 
am never bored when I have my own company.” 
It is easy to see that he was not more so when he 
had that of others—and did not know it. 





———_~o>—___ 


TWO GIFTS. 


Generosity takes two forms: one pats its object 
nthe shoulder, the other on the heart. It is the 


Province of royalty alone to act the host as did |! 


the Sultan of Turkey recently, when he pour 
into the hands of the Kaiserin of Germany 
handful of diamonds, the smallest of which w 
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“Worth over two thonsand dollars; but a kindlier | 
: : 





grandfather of the kai: 

Just twenty years ago Kaiser William I. visited 
Baden-Baden and strolled incognito through the 
shops of the ¢ Two peasants from the neigh- 
boring Black Forest, evidently a young man and 
his sweetheart, wistfully eyed some little object, 
timidly asked its price, and on hearing it, almost 
tearfully turned away. The grand and kind old 
kaiser had noted it all. The. peasant pair had 
just reached the exit from the enclosure, when 
one of the people of the shop came up to them 
and placed a packet in their hands, with the 
words whispered low, “By the will of the kaiser.” 

















A Beautiful Gift 


To New Subscribers to The Companion, 
and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, a 
very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as well as a convenience for 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautiful executed work 
of art, and as a permanent ornament for 
the home. 

Please remember that every subscriber who 
pays for his paper during this year is 
entitled to one. 

Perry Mason & Company. 





RESCUED THE MAN IN DANGER. 


Not all the heroes were at Santiago. One of 
them came forward recently in Topeka, when, 
says the Capital, the Santa Fé Railroad found it 
necessary to reduce the force employed in the 
freight department. 


Among those who were to be discharged was a 
man with a wife and half a dozen children, and 
his salary was the family’s only income. Lines 
appeared in his face as the expiration of his term 
of service drew near, and his eyes told a story of 
suffering and despair. 

Dean Waters, a fellow employé, saw all this. 
It made hinf sick at heart, and his folks saw that 
there was something the matter, but he kept his 
thoughts to himself. For a.week he watched the 
other workman suffer in sitence, and at night be 
could not sleep for thinking of the hardships in 
store for the man’s wife and little ones, Then he 
made a resolve. Going to the head of the depart- 
ment, he said: 

“If IT resign my position, will you keep Mr. 
Blank?” 

“Yes,” replied the head of the department. 

“Accept Iny resignation,” said Waters, and he 
left the room without another word. 











OLD AND NEW. 


An English newspaper contains an interesting 
parallel, discovered by a classical scholar. First 
comes a translation from the original Greek of 
Antipater of Thessalonica: 


Once upon a time, when a ship was shattered 
at sea, two men fell at strife, fighting for one 
plank. Antagoras struck away Pisistratus. One 
could not blame him; it was for his life. But 
Justice took cognizance. The other swam ashore ; 
but him [Antagoras] a dogfish seized. Surely, 
the Avenger of the Fates rests not, even in the 
watery deep. ; 

Then an incident recorded in the Daily Chron- 
icle serves to translate the story into a modern 
event, and to show how life repeats itself: 

Two bluejackets, named Friday and Painter, 
were capsized from a boat at Weymouth. After 
a siruge to get into the water-logged boat, 
Friday beat his comrade off, and Painter swam 
ashore. Friday got into the boat and was drowned. 








INGENUITY. 


In physics and natural history there are oppor- 
tunities to direct and control the out-of-school 
ties of young people of which the enthusi- 
teacher of science is not slow to avail 
himself. In describing the ingenuity of boys, a 
writer in the Atlantic Monthly gives the following: 


One of the most astonishing facts of the time is 
the ingenuity of boys in constructing electrical 
apparatus, with but a few hints and out of the 
most meagre material. 

I know boys who have belt-lines of electric 
tramw: circulating in their ; and 4 boy 
who, last year, was the despair of his teachers, 
now deserved recognition in the manual training 
exhibit as the clever inventor of a most ingenious 
electrical boat. 

An invitation to boys to bring to school products 
of their own ingenuity or the natural history spec. 
imens that they have collected will sult in an 
exhibition which, in variety and quality, will be a 
revelation to one who is not used to following 
them in these interests. 


























DOCTOR HOLMES’S PARTNER. 


The following flash of wit 
doubt that the 1 
was occasionally 
liant as himself: 


proves beyond a 
ate Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
associated with another as bril- 






He used to dabble a little in photography, and 
onee when he presented a picture to a friend, he 
wrote on the back 

“Taken by Oliver Wendell Holmes and Sun.” 

Do not speak of certain races as the “despised 










races,” or ierior races,” or even “depressed 
They are rather undeveloped races. 
have not passed through the hot erucible of 

ern civilizatic Independent. 





M anew noy olar was bewitched. 
had the countess ned to him so bean- 
tiful as at this moment, when, in her dumb grief, 
she hid her face."—Fliegende Blactter. 





COMPANION. 


Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
Heved by “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They may be 
used at all times with perfect safety. (Ade. 





men with small capital to send for 
236, page book that explains a way to 
| make money with a Magic Lau- 
tern or Stereopticon. It's free. 


| McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


| 
® 

| WANTED will not benefit. ‘They banish pain 

| 4, and prol . One gives relief, 


Note the word R-I- ckage and accept 
no substitute, R-L-F ents or twelve 
ets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 
ples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
dress for 5 cents, for led tothe RIPANS 
DAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 





























Your Work? 


If you are dissatisfied 
with your situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa: 
and learn how others so sitaated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Eleo- 

trical Engineering, Architecture, or any of 
the Civil Engineering Courses are 

‘soon qualified for salaried draft- 

ing room positions. Write 

for pamphlets. 


‘The International 


















20 Fine 
BULBS 


for 25h 


For 25c. we will send 
the following collec. 
tion of SEEDS and 
BULBS. All large 
packets and good 

looming bulbs. 

1 Pkt. Salvia, mass of 
red bloom, 
1“ Heliotrope, 
very sweet, 
1“ Chinese Lan- 
tern, bright 
red fruit. 
“ Weeping Palm. 
“ Aster, new 
Giant White. 
“ Pansy. red, 
white, blue. 
= Swett ren. ren 
Pkt. Japanese Morning Glory, beautiful varied colors. 
° Lavender, old favorite, delightfully fragrant. 
“ Myosotis, beautiful blue Forget-me-nots. 
“ Butterfly Orchid, covered with flowers all year. 
* Verbena Mixed, new and dwarf, very fine. 
“Petunia, fringed mixed, curved and twisted. 
20 BULBS as follows: 1 Begonia, 1 Amaryllis, rare, 
1 Spotted Calla Lily, 2 Montbretias, red, 
1 Hyacinth, summer flowering ; 1 tuberose, double, 
8 Gladiolus, 1 Butterfly, 1 dwarf white, The Bride, 
1 Scarlet, and 10 other beantifal flowering bulbs. 

15 Packets Seeds and 20 Bulbs in all for 25c., 
Jostpatd. with our new illustrated catalogue 

J. ROSCO! 
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E FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. ¥- 





“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’” 


Walter Baker & Co's 
4 Breakfast 












The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence. 










‘TraJe-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 





Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 






Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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The Finest 
Garden 


In the neighborhood this year, will be 
yours—if you plant Maule’s Seeds. 
new Seed and Plant Book for 180 
everything good, old or new, Hundreds of 
illustrations; fourcolored plates; complete 
up-to-date cultural directi Full of 
business cover to cover. A600 page Year 
Book and Almanac with complete weather 
forecasts for 1599, free with every order of 
81.50 or upward for 


MAULE’S 
SEEDS 


Tsond the best Agricultural Weekly in the 
U. 8. for only 25 cents per annum. Ten 
peckess of the newest novelties in Sweet 

eas, only 20 cents. It also gives rock 
bottom prices on the best Onion Seed in 
America. It is pronounced by all the 
brightest and best seed book of the year, 
and you need it before placing your order 
for 1899. Mailed free to all who mention 
having seen this advertisement in the 
Youru’s Companion. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Many heads and many hands combine to 
produce that marvel of scientific construc- 
tion and mechanical skill—the 


Full Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watch. 


Each one has a life time of accurate service 
—a third of a century's test has gained for 
it the title of 
“World's Standard’’ Timepiece. 
Elgin Watch al has the word “El = 
Se ee ee 





































MERRITT’S 
Health Comforts. 


Pure Sterilized Wool. 

Superior to all others. 

Thousands have bought them. 

Everybody likes them. 
SAMPLES AND BOOKLET FREE. 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., Bank St., Indianapolis, Ind.| 
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Enameline 


result is a brilliant polish without labor. 
has the largest sale of any stove polish on 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish ; itis put upin 
paste, cake or liquid 
form. There is no dust and no odor, and the 
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(Black Linings-Willnot rock = 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. ,. . 


Look for Name on Selvedge. 














| Dress Linings ana 








| Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag 


| 
Attached to Piece. 





Dress Foundations 











Had Im: 

In trut! 
Nor wealth 
Nor travel at will—not I. 


wish, no powerful throne, 
would J oer j 
possess, nor t tle own, 


A boy I'd be, whose treasures are 
In the guise of ball and kite; 

Whose rambles by day may take him far, 
But back to his mother at night. 


A boy, with a long, long look ahead, 
And’a past so short and near 

That at night, while drowsy-cyed in bed, 
All he has done is clear. 

The brook he waded, the fish he caught, 
The fun in the wind and cold— 

With a morrow at hand which surely ought 
Fresh pleasures in store to hold. 


So short a hours 
Quite blot from the sight the gray, 

And the future Is only a mass of flowers 
Growing from day to day. 

While the world of the present has wonders more 
Than eyes have time to see, 

With creek and meadow and wood to explore, 
And cities beyond the lea. 


'Tis reserved for a lad of ten, indeed, 
To encounter lion and pard, 

And Indians fight, and rescues lead, 
In the depths of his own back yard. 

ith many another source of joy 

No older head may ken— 

I’m certain it’s better to he a boy 
Than even the greatest of men. 


EpwIn L. SaBIN. 


t, that the ros! 
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I will send a rose across the sea 
Allin a letter smoothly pressed; 

She will take the red, red rose from me 
And hide it in her breast. 


Her smiles will flash, her tears will start, 
As if she saw her own loved shore, 

And a little thorn will pierce her heart , 
For the pleasant days of yore; 


For the pleasant days and the dear home ways, 
Her father’s voice, her inother’s smile; 

And her eyes will turn with a fai 
‘To the pensive, low green isle. 


For the stranger's land is not the land, 
However falr it be and bright! 

We carry the old home In our hand, 
Our eyes reflect its light. 


And the rose that grew by the cottage door, 
The old home garden's {oy and pride, 

She will prize it more and love it more 
Than all earth's flowers beside. 


leat, 





I will not waste one crimson |: 


Nor pluck one thorn from the prickly stem; 
It shall bloom in an exile’s crown of grief 
A pure an fect gem. 


Ipa WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


—_+o>—____ 


Enslaved. 


ERE are two or three his- 
torical facts which throw a 
significant light upon our 
American growth. 

A century and a half ago, 
Edmund Burke, describing 
the province of Pennsylvania, 
said: 

“The produce of this great 
colony is brought to market 
by thousands of rafts on 
water, and huge wagons on land.” 

The farmers who had to use these slow methods 
of transportation were, as a rule, Germans and 
Scotch-Irishmen, who had come to the wilderness 
for freedom to earn their bread and to worship 
God in their own way. They were honest 
citizens, kind neighbors, faithful servants of God. 
Their lives were Dare and hard, but their aims 
were high. 

Half a century later the novelist, Charles 
Brockden Brown, tells of the lighting of X., one 
of the principal towns of this province, by twenty 
oll lamps. “In walking through the avenue,” 
he says, “I beheld a sight enchanting and 
splendid. The starry lamps and blazing cressets 
bore the aspect of magic and miracle.” 

Another half century passes, and the historian 
Ward jeers at the novelist’s delight and tells of 
the “rows of gas-lamps, and the telegraph and 
the railways which mark the advance of civiliza- 
tion in our little burgh, and put its old condition 
to shame.’”’ 

In this town electric lights now dull the yellow 
gas-lamps, and electric motors have taken on 
most of the burdens of the steam-engines. Every 
Fourth of July orator and schoolboy essayist cites 
these proofs of the progress of the people of X. 
in civilization. 

So important are these methods of transporta- 
tion and of lighting, that their chief managers 
control the town. Two of the leaders, iliterate, 
dissolute and dishonest but shrewd men, give 
and take away at their own will every office in 
the city. They control its politics, its sanitary 
condition, the education of its children, its social 
life. The citizens submit because they, too, are 
ambitious to grow rich or are indifferent to the 
public interests. The Tsar of Russia does not 
Tule his subjects with more absolute sway than 
these bosses. 

The old, plain lifeof its citizens, with its homely, 
honest purposes and simple pleasures, has no, 
attraction for iheir descendants of to-day. We 
cannot remind ourselves too often that civilization 
does not consist in the possession of money, or 
railways, or even of knowledge, but in the use 
we make of these things. 

The man in the old Greek fable bought a 
donkey to carry him up Mount Olympus. It 
was so good and admirable a donkey that he 
began by making a companion of it, then a 
friend, and at last a master. He tried to carry 
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it on his back, and so fell smothered into the 
ditch. 

What donkey—wealth, society or some petty 
rank—is smothering us with its weight, when 
we ought to be its master? 


——~e=-—___. 


Facts About Railroads. 


In a statement of the extent and expansion of 
the American railroad system, made by Mr. 
Duane Doty, an instructive illustration is given 
of the comparative cheapness of rail transporta- 
tion and the most primitive means of freight 
carriage. A good laborer, able to earn two 
dollars a day, working as 4 carrier of freight does 
in Africa, could transport one ton, say of lead, 
one mile by working hard for four days. Eight 
dollars would be the price of this transportation. 
But our railroads now carry a ton of freight one 
mile for eight-tenths of a cent, or for one-thou- 
sandth of the cost of doing it by muscular effort. 


Keeping this comparison in mind, we can form 
some idea of the enormous assistance to the 
development of this country that our more than 
one hundred and eighty-six thousand miles of 
railroads—not counting double tracks, sidings, 
etc.—have been. Loo! ing. at these figures, too, 
we can form an idea how the comparative absence 
of railroads from countries under Spanish rule, 
like Cuba and the Philippines, has retarded the 
development of those rich lands, which are capable 
of supporting &@ population as dense as any that 
now lives on any part of the earth. 

The great first cost of railroads {s quickly 
repaid the superlor cheapness of transporta- 
tion. What are our railroads worth? Mr. Doty 
estimates it moderately at sixty thousand dollars 
a mile, which would make the value of the rail- 
road tracks, as_the stand, more than eleven 
billion dollars. Besides this, there are, of course, 
enormous investments in rolling stock and other 
railroad property. 

One locomotive is needed for every thirty-seven 
cars. Inclusive of sleeping-cars, there are thirty- 
elght thousand passenger-, mail- and express-cars 
inuse. The life of a reight-car is twelve years; 
after that time its earnings will barely keep it in 
repair. One hundred thousand freight-cars now 
annually go into scrap, and of course that number 
at least has to be manufactured to replace them. 

There are thirty-six thousand locomotives in 
use, ten thousand of them being in the passenger 
service. Each passenger engine diaws, on ap 
average, fifty thousand Raseengers In a year, and 
runs nearly a million and a quarter miles. Each 
freight engine draws thirty thousand tons of 
frelent @ year. 

The net earnings of the railroads of the country 
for last year were a little more than a million 
dollars a day—and this in spite of the fact that 
they had to carry a passenger two hundred miles 
in order to earn one dollar. 

One passenger was killed for every two million 
two hundred and fifty thousand carried. Twice 
as many people are killed every year by falling 
from the windows of their dwell[ngs as lose their 
lives while travelling 88 passengers on passenger- 
trains. People are thus actually safer, if the law 
of averages is a guide, while travelling on trains 
than while staying at home. As an average 
experience, one must travel seventy Ave millions 
of miles to be sure of getting killed, which is 
equivalent to riding continuously on an express- 
train for four hundred years. 





Lessons in Oratory. 


Certain new members of the House of Commons, 
and several old ones, also, have sat at the feet of 
an ex-doorkeeper of the House to learn from him 
the art of Parliamentary oratory. A writer in the 
Windsor Magizine says that the ex-doorkeeper, 
whose name is Simpkinson, begins his private 
lessons thus: 


“You will soon find that it matters but little 
what ao say in the House of Commons, while 
everything depends on how you say it. Acquiring 
what is known as ‘the House of Commons style’ 
is more than half the battle. Give ’em plenty of 
‘hum’ and ‘haw ;’ to ‘er, er’ is human, you know.” 
He would invariably laugh at this ancient little 
jest, though he had made it a hundred times. 

The one instruction which all his pupils faith- 
fully carried out was contained in the hint that 
the House of Commons was always impressed 


when a speaker did not appear to Know what he 
was talk’ ing about, and had no notion what to say 
next. 


Having thus grounded the beginner in the first 
principles of House of Commons oratory,—hesita- 
tion, & little Stammering, endless repetition, a 
reasonable amount of self-contradiction and any 
umount of “hum” and “haw,”—Mr. Simpkinson 
would proceed to teach a few of the more 
necessary formule. 

How and when to remark, “I venture to say,” 
or, “I have yet to learn,” leading up by many a 
subtle gradation to that final climax reserved 
for very special occasions, “I even go so far as 
to venture to think”—all this was carefully 
explained. 

“All this sort of thing,” he would say, “may 
secm trivial to a stranger, but it makes all the 
difference between success and failure in the 
House. For instance, if you were to ask point- 
blank, ‘Will any man affirm that two and two 
make four?’ most likely some member would call 
out ‘Yes,’ 

“But if you put it like this, ‘Will any man come 
down to this House, and stand up in his place, 
and venture to say that two and two make four?’ 
they'll all sit mum. It impresses ’em; I don’t 
know why, but it does. 

“Again, supposing you say something which is 
not quite accurate,- fou know what I mean,— 
and the other side calls out, ‘Oh, oh!’ all you have 
to do is to turn to your men and say very 
indignantly, ‘I am within the recollection of the 
House,’ and if your side knows Its business it 
will cheer like mad.” 





————~ee—_—_—_ 


A Rogue Caught. 


Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, in his personal memoirs 
entitled “My Life in Two Hemispheres,” relates 
an incident of his journalistic life in Dublin, which 
illustrates the keenness of discernment which 
gives eminence to the born journalist, whose 
business It Is to seek facts for the public. 


Mr. Duffy called one day at the Dublin police 
office, while a case was being heard which Involved 
the Hberty of a man named Collins. James 
Donnelly, the complainant, was the servant of a 
sentleman, and had become a Protestant. He 
old the magistrate this story: 

Since he became a Protestant, his fellow- 
servants, Catholics, had shown ill will, and he had. 
received anonymous letters, adorned with coffins 
and cross-bones, threatening bis life if he did not 
return to the ‘true fold.” 

One day, while he was exercising his employer’s 
horses, two men armed with pistols held him up, 
and asked if he had not received the “warning 
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letters." He admitted that he had, but declared 
that he would be torn In pieces before he would 


give up his new religion. Thereupon one of the 
men, llins, snapped & pistol at him. It did 
not go off, and the horses kicked so viciously that 


the two men ran away. 

Collins, the prisoner, must have had knowledge 
of the anonymous letters, said Donnelly, “because 
he asked me if I had received them.” Collins 
denied the charge, and said he had never seen 
Donnelly before he saw him in court, and 
only heard of him as the man whom the prisoner’s 
sister, a fellow-servant, had refused to many. 

Duffy, the reporter, having an eye for facts. 
suspected that Donnelly was lying. He asked 
the magistrate, an acquaintance, to let him look 
at the anonymous letters. Finding in them 
several words misspelled and several peculiarly 
shaped letters, he told the magistrate that he 
suspected Donnelly of writing the letters. He 
framed a sentence containing the misspelled 
words, and the magistrate asked Donnelly if he 
could write. 

“Yes, your worship.” . 

“Write this sentence, which I will dictate,” 
sald the magistrate. 

Donnelly wrote, but after he had written a few 
words became agitated and declined writing. 
The magistrate sternly bade him write on until 
he had copied the sentence. When the manu- 
script was examined it was found to contain all 
the misspelled words of the anonymous letters 
and all the ill-shaped letters. 

Collins | was scbarged, and Donnelly was 
dismissed from his master’s service. Duffy, the 
reporter, whose scent for facts had secured the 
discha! of the prisoner, was promoted to 
the Poe ion of sub-editor. 

The incident is paralleled by several in the 
experience of American reporters, whose “nose” 
for facts has been more sensitive than that of 
trained detectives. 


————<~e>—___. 


The Grove in Winter. 


Where, in the zenith of the summertide, 
We watched the glad hours glide, 
And in the braided branches o'er us heard 
The jubilance of the bird, 

Is tearful mourning and impassionate 

At the chill ways of fate. 


And yet not ever on the driving gale 

Do the sad sobs prevail, 

For oft to the astonished ear will float 

Note upon buoyant note, 

As though the summer’s jocund chorus now 
Made joy upon the bough. 


It is the articulation of the trees 

Voicing old memories,— 

The brethren of the wood who chant the mirth 
Of the great heart of earth; 

It is the vocal grove remembering 

The summer and the spring! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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Assuming too Much. 


A hard-working man, two gentle old ladies, 
with the feminine ability to base their conclusions 
on nothing at all, and a steamboat ticket, made it 
possible for W. Pett Ridge, a clever English 
observer, to contribute a bit of real life to the 
Windsor Magazine. 


A primy-faced man looks out of the aperture 
over the engine-room of 8 Thames steamer. The 
passengers look at him wonderingly. 

“Like to have as many sov’reigns —”” 

“Beg pawdon, mem?’ 

“T say,” repeats a genial old lady, ‘I shouldn't 
mind having as many sov'relgns as times you’ve 
been up and down this river.” 

“Well,” remarks the grimy-faced man, “it’s 


like this, I—’ 
“You must get very tired of this,” remarks the 
old lady’s sister. “The monotony, I mean.” 

“And the smell of the engines.” 

“And the feeling that so many lives depend 
upon you.” 

“And the going on all the summer —” 

“Morning, noon and night.” 

“Day after day, week after week.” 


“Year after gear, 

The old ladfes seemed to enjoy their duet of 
sympath, very much. 

“Growing old in the service of the company you 
have served so long and faithfully.” 

“And I only hope,” says the first lady, “that 
they superannuate you and provide for your 


chifdren. When a man’s spent all the best years 
of his life slaving away like a nigger —” 

“Look ’ere!” interru) the man, uneasily. 
“Who are you calling names?” 

“Of course the work naturally makes you look 
rather black in the face, because you cannot be 
always washing—can you, now? ing. work, it 
must be, at the best of times, and I don't wonder 
you can’t keep yourself so neat and tidy as you 
might wish.” 

“Tf I was the company,” chimes in the other 
I in her turn, “IT should feel that the least I 
could do with an old servant like you, that’s been. 
with ’em no doubt for the best part of a lifetime, 
was to see that your family didn’t have to bear 
the expense of putting you ive d when —” 

“I say,” says the grimy-faced man, protesting, 
naive us a chawnce. You're reckoning me up at 
a fine old rate, you are. Why, I aint been in 
service not five minutes! This is my first trip.” 

“Then I do think,” remarks the old lady, with 
dignity, “you might have mentioned it at first, my 
good man.” 


———~e>—___ 


Obedient to the Bugle-Call. 


The intelligent obedience of well-trained cavalry 
horses to the regimental bugle-calls is a matter of 
importance in time of war, and a source of 
wondering interest to those who behold it in time 
of peace. A short time ago it was tested in an 
unusual way in San Antonio, Texas, where eight 
hundred horses, the mounts of the First Texas 
Cavalry, broke out of a corral at Fort Sam 
Houston. Some of them had seen three years’ 
army service, but the majority were undrilled 
“cow ponies,” new to military life. Away they 
went at full speed, led by a wild dun mare witha 
tossing mane. Two cavalrymen tried to round 
them up, but were brushed aside and narrowly 
escaped with their lives. 


“On went the flying steeds across the 
and into the drill-ground they 
suddenly there came from the direction of the 
officers’ houses & Dbugle-call. Chargers which 
had often responded to this call insensibly slack- 
ened their speed. Again rang out a call. 

“The dun mare and one-third of the stampeded 
horses continued their flight, while the other 
two-thirds turned squarely at right angles. The 
bugler repeated ‘columns right,’ and the two- 
thirds again turned at right angles, and galloped 
back in the direction from which they came. 
Once more the bugle rang out. The plunging 
mass took form and steadied its gait. Again the 
bugle sounded. The battalion broke the gallop, 
went iuto_a trot, and wheeled Into the parade- 
ground. The bugler sounded ‘Halt!’ and that 
Part of the stampede was over. 

“But the dun pony and her followers from the 
ranges continued thelr mad Hight through the 
streets of San Antonio. Everything movable in 


arade, 
falter ed, when 
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the way of the horses was overturned and demol- 
ished. Pedestrians fied in every direction, while 
many carriage horses Joined the horses of the 
plains. Over the bridge flew the wild steeds. 

“One horse dashed its head against a telegraph 
pole and the dun mare lost a follower. Another's 
lorelegs went through a basement hole in the 
sidewalk, and the fortunate horse was quickl: 
trampled to death. A saloon was reached, an 
one of the cow nies was forced through its 
doors by the pushing horses as they continued. 
A railroad train came rushing along. With a 
bound the dun mare cleared the track in front of 
the locomotive, but several of her companions 
were hurled to death in an endeavor to follow.” 

Soon they were out of the city and lost on the 
prairie beyond in acloud of dust. All but thirty 
were afterward recovered by the cavalrymen 
sent out in pursuit. No lives had been lost, 
fortunately, during the mad charge through the 
streets, but the property loss was great; and, 
says a spectator, “the trail of the stampede was 
as plain as the path of a cyclone.” 





——_<+o2—___ 


A Perilous Swim. 


While our soldiers and sailors were advancing 
the flag, last summer, a deed as brave as any of 
theirs was done by a man of kindred race in far- 
off Sierra Leone. This thrilling incident of the 
native uprising is described by a correspondent 
of the London Standard. 


At Rotofunk, a mission station some fifty-five 
miles from the coast, four of the white mission- 
aries had been literally hacked to pieces by the 
natives. It was said, however, that Mrs. Kane, 
the wife of the superintendent of the mission, had 
succeeded in escaping into the bush. 

With the hope of rescuing her, a force was 
despatched from Freetown, with orders to 
through to Rotofunk without delay. On arrtvin, 
at the Ribbi River, however, the force found that 
the natives had collected at Mabang, a town on 
the opposite bank, and had withdrawn all canoes 
and boats. As the river is over one hundred and 
fifty yards broad and six fathoms deep, a serious 
obstacle presented itself. 

The only officer who knew this part of the 
country was Lieut. W. R. Howell, of the 1st 
Glamorgan Volunteer Artillery, a member of an 
old Cornish family, who had raised a force of 
volunteers at the commencement of the rising. 
He appealed for volunteers to swim across the 
river and bring back as many canoes as possible, 
but there was no response, as not only would the 
swimmers be expo: to the full fire of the enemy, 
but the river was known to swarm with alligators. 

At len Lieutenant Howell, in spite of the 
protestations of his fellow-officers, resolved to 
make the attempt himself. The enemy, evidently 
seeing what he was about to do, assembled in 
force on the opposite bank, but were driven back 
some distance and kept at bay by the firing of the 
British volunteers over Lieutenant Howell's head. 

When the lieutenant had just reached mid- 
stream and was in the full current, he was seen 
to swing. round rapidly on his back; his leg had 
been selzed by an alligator. It was only by 
swingin: sharply’ round that he succeeded in 
freeing Limse ut even so his thigh had been 
torn and lacerated in a shocking manner, 

Notwithstanding this injury and the work of the 
enemy’s guns, the gallant officer continued his 
perilous journey, and at length reached the oppo- 
site bank, only fo find that his errand was fruitless, 
as all the boats and canoes had been destroyed. 

For more than half an hour he continued his 
search, but finding the enemy again pressing him, 
and feeling we: from loss of blood, he was 
compelled to take to the river again, and got 
back in safety. 





Sold Tickets on. Him. 


It is good to be a celebrity, and it is some- 
times profitable merely to recognize one. While 
Chauncey M. Depew was at the Omaha Exposition, 
says the New York Times, he and President 
Callaway of the New York Central chanced to go 
into a booth on the Midway Plaisance. 


It was a tame entertainment and there was only 
@ meagre attendance when Mr. Depew and Mr. 
Callaway entered. Their stay would have been 
very brief except for the fact that they had 
scatoely, taken their seats before there began a 
steady Inpouring of people, which continued until 
the small auditorium was crowded. 

Taking this extraordinary increase of spectators 
as an indication that something of an interesting 
nature was about to be disclosed the two New 
Yorkers concluded to sit it out. Half an hour’s 
waiting falled to reward their patient expectancy, 
however, and Mr. Callaway suggested that they 
move on, 

Just then ex-Secretary of Agriculture J. Sterliny 
Morton pushed his way through the crowd, an 
extending his hand to Mr. Depew exclaimed: 

“Well, tor Depew, so you are really here! 
I thonght that ‘barker’ was lying.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired Mr. Depew. 

“Why, the ‘barker’ for this show is standing 
outside and inviting the crowd to ‘step up lively’ 
and pay ten cents for the privilege of seeing 
the ‘great and only Chauncey M. Depew.’” 


What Broke It Up. 


For several years the little town of Bloomsburg 
boasted a brass band, which held together with 
very little financial encouragement from the 
citizens or anybody else. 


At the close of a presidential campaign, how- 
ever, in which it had enjoyed a season ‘of more 
than usnal success, it suddenly dropped from 
public view, without any visible cause. 

“What broke up your band?” inquired a leading 
citizen of Bloomsburg, several weeks afterward. 

“Weill, it was this way,” answered the young 
man who bad acted as leader. ‘We found, when 
we held our last meeting. that we had ten dollars 
cash in the treasury. That was the most we had 
ever had, and as it Was just oue dollar aplece the 
boys insisted on making a division of the money. 
It was done, and I have never been able to get 
the boys together again. Our band,” he added, 
regretfully, “couldn’t stand prosperity.” 





——_~+oe 


Her Programme. 


“Perfunctory charity’—charity of the organ- 
ized and statistical sort—becomes so familiar to 
the recipients of it that they feel themselves quite 
competent to organize and direct it themselves. 
Punch has a se in which a district visitor is 
shown entering the cottage of a poor woman. 


The visitor is evidently new_to the business, 
and somewhat embarrassed. The cottager says 


to her: 
“Tm quite well, thank 





yer miss, but I aint seed 
youafore. Y’re fresh at it, aint yer, miss?” 
“1 have never visited you before, Mrs, Johnson." 


The woman dusts a chair. “Well,” she says, 
“yer sits down here, an’ yer reads me a shol 
psalm, yer gives me a shillin’, an’ then yer goes!” 
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Roy’s Visit at Camp. 


AD 


Early in the morning John hitched Lady Jane 


is all." Roy doesn’t understand yet how the 
gentleman could get his picture in the paper 
without doing any more than that, but he cer- 
tainly did, for Roy saw it. 

Pretty soon after that the bugle sounded, and 
Unele Fred said, “Now watch, the men are 
going to have their dinner.” So Roy watched, 
you may be sure. There were no tables in sight, 
and he wondered where they were going to eat, 
but he soon found out. 

When the bugle blew again the men filed out 
of their tents, each one with a bright tin plate 


| and cup in his hand, and marched down to where 


to the single buggy, and mamma and Roy started | a man stood beside a big pail which hung over a 
for the state fair grounds, where the soldiers | fire of sticks. ‘There were other pails there, too, 


were in camp. 


Roy's Uncle Fred was a lieutenant in Com-, which set over the fire. 


pany .\, and so of course Roy 
expected to have a grand time 
when he reached the camp. 

It was a long, wamn ride, 
and although Roy tried to 
count all the colts and calves 
by the way he grew pretty 
tired and sleepy. Presently 
mamma said, “Look there,” 
and Roy looked and discovered 
whole rows of shining white 
tents, and then he jumped up 
and down in the bugzy, and 
you wouldn't have thought 
that be ever dreamed of being 
sleepy. * 

Uncle Fred was looking for 
them, and he helped mamma 
and Roy from the buggy and 
then led the way to his tent. 
Roy noticed that every soldier 
they met touched his cap to 
Unele Fred, and he began to 


feel very important indeed, 
because he was Uncle Fred's 
pephew. 


They found pleasant places 
to sit down in the shade, and 
then they listened to the con- 
cert by the regimental band, 
which was given every morn- 
ing. Koy enjoyed the music 
and admired the uniforms, and 
between the selections plied 
Uncle Fred with questions. 
He asked about the medal 
which Uncle Fred wore, about, 
the letters on the collar of his 
blouse, and why he had white 
stripes up the sides of his 
trousers. Uncle Fred answered 
all the questions, and Roy 
Degan to feel quite wise, and 
to think with delight of the 
amount of information he 
would be able to give the 
“other boys’’ the next day. 

After the concert was ended, 
mamma and Roy stayed in the 
tent while Uncle Fred took his 
company out for skirmish drill. 
It was great fun to watch 
them. They all moved exactly 
together, and then at a word 
from Uncle Fred they all began 
to run, and then threw them- 
selves flat upon the ground. 
Their rifles were pointed 
straight at Roy and mamma, 
and he began to feel a trifle 
anxious about mamma, when 
up they jumped again and 
wheeled about in the most 
wonderful way, keeping in a 
straight line all the time. 

When the drill was over, 
Uncle Fred came back to the 
tent, and Roy had more ques- 
tions to ask him than ever. 
By the time Uncle Fred had 
rested, Roy knew all the com- 
mands for skirmish drill by 
heart, and was guing back and 
forth the length of the tent 
saying, “Hip, hip, hip,” as he 
went, 

Pretty soon his attention 
‘was attracted from his march- 
ing by the sight of a gentleman 
with a camera. He said that 
he wanted to take the picture 
of Company ’s mascot. Roy 
did not know what that was, 
but he soon found out, for 
Unele Fred went to the cap- 


tain’s tent and led out one of the biggest dogs that | past, this man dished some potatoes on to each | after he got to sleep he dreamed that he was ina 
plate, another helper put mutton stew upon the | battle and shot Bruno, and that all the soldiers 
same plate, and a third poured coffee into the | started to chase him off the battle-field because 
Then each soldier helped himself to sugar | he had shot their mascot. 


he had ever seen. His name was Bruno, and Roy 
found that he was to go with the regiment wher- 
ever it was sent, and that the soldiers called him 
their mascot in order that he should bring them 
success in their battles. Roy didn’t quite see 
how Bruno was to do it, and probably the soldiers 
didn't, either, but that fact did not interfere with 
Roy’s admiration for the big fellow. 

“Come, Roy,” said Uncle Fred, “and hold 
Bruno’s chain while he has his picture taken.” 
And then Uncle Fred introduced Roy to the 
gentleman with the camera, and it seemed that 
he was taking the picture for one of the news- 






| the gentleman said, “That 


resting on what looked like a big iron gridiron, 
As the men marched 


‘PON the Nursery Mantel 
Sat little, fat Chin Lee: 
And the Grief upon his Countenance 
Was something Sad to see. 


For lo! the lovely Pitti-Sing 
Had turned her face away, 
Nor given him a Single Smile 
Through all the Dreary Day. 


What had he done to Vex Her? 
He tried in Vain to think, 
Until his Eyes grew Dim and Pale 
His Cheek so Round and Pink. 


At last, as Darkness Gathered, 
He fell into a Doze, 

And when he Woke,—O joyous sight 
That on his Vision rose! 


The lovely Pitti-Sing had turned 
Her Face to Him again, 

And smiled upon Him as he gazed 
With all her Might and Main. 





cups. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


asked, politely, as Roy stood looking at the 
immense picnic. ‘We haven’t any ice cream or 
Worcester sauce to offer you,” he added, laugh- 
ing at his own joke, “but you’re too good a 
soldier to mind that.” 

Roy straightened up a little, laughed and shook 
his head. 

Then Uncle Fred took them off to dinner, and 
Roy was glad that he did not decide to ‘tmess” 
with the men. He was also glad that his Uncle ; 
Fred was an officer instead of a private, and he! 
determined that when he grew up and went to | 
war he would be an officer, too. 

The afternoon was spent in watching more 
drills, hearing more music, and asking more 
questions, and then came the long ride home. 

He was pretty tired when he went to bed, and | 
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NUTS TO CRACK 


1. 
CHARADES, 
I. 
“How Jong," was asked of a young farmer, “do 
e 


you expect ontinue this laborious business of 
complete?” “One two,” said the farmer. 
If. 

“Are you one disappointed,” said a lady to her 
friend, as they were shopping, “because you 
cannot buy that expensive two? But here is 
some that looks almost as well, 
and does not cost nearly as 
much. Why not complete your- 
self with this?” 


ub 
My frst you note on many @ 
sign, 
When you pass the street 
along; = 


My second’s immured close in 
walls 
That shield from any wrong; 
My third you hear in stirring 
strains 
As the band goes on its way; 
My whole’s a Companion “Nut 
to crack,” 
For an evening or rainy day. 
Iv. 
My first is a pledge, 
hy last’s ina flutter, 
My whole is a sound 
you frequently utter. 
2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My whole consists of forty- 
eight letters, and is a quotation 
from a celebrated poet. 

One 34101121 20 afternoon a 
boy named 30 37 12 14 17 29 was 
walking along a country road. 
He wore 8 36 28 23 34 of 8115 47 
color, and carried his 36 2 38 in 
his hand. At last he sat down 
on a 24 46 48 and listened to the 
29 25 9 13 32 8 in the 35 29 19 448. 
He heard the noise of 4 18 17 44 
39 34, and lLoking up, he saw a 
26 31 48 466, in front of which 
was a 182529817 with a long 
7 31 40 45. The man on the 
3417635 asked the boy to go 
with him. “I will,” said the 
boy, “but I can 41 17 43 12 you, 
you'd 22 21 15 42 2120 take a 
16 37 3 33 23 29 27, for it is getting 
late.” 

3. 
NINE-LETTER DIAMOND. 
In sugar. 
A kind of liquor. 
Parts of a violin. 
. A thing. 
. A winter pleasure. 
. Engraving on metal. 

7. Aninstrument for throwing 
stones, 

8. One of the Siamese twins. 

9. In sugar. 


oeere 
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“*’Tewas not my Fault,”’ she murmured, 
So sweetly, ‘dear Chin Lee, 
’Tewas little Rosy turned my Head 
This morning, don’t You see > 


“(And now she’s Turned it Back (alas, 


We're manufactured so!) 


You'll never Doubt me, Dear, again?’’ 


He meekly whispered, ‘‘ No.”” 


The shadows in the Nursery fell, 
The Candles glimmered Red, 
And little Rosy had her Tea, 
And nodding, went to Bed. 


And on the Nursery Mantel 
Sat little, fat Chin Lee, 

And the smile upon his Countenance 
Was something Good to See. 


Beside him lovely Pitti-Sing 
Sat smiling as Himself, 
And all was Peace and Happiness 
Upon the Mantel-shelf. 








He began to run, and 


and salt, took two large slices of bread, and | then he fell, bump, and woke up to find himself 


passed on, 


on the floor, with mamma standing beside him 


Roy watched to see where they were to eat, | and asking him what could be the matter. 


and what did they do but drop down upon the | 


He told her he had just shot Bruno, and that 


grass, picnic fashion, and set their dishes upon | the soldiers were chasing him, and by the time 


the ground. 


Roy noticed that there was no|mamma had stopped laughing, he was wide 


butter for the bread, or cream for the coffee, but | enough awake to climb back into bed, where he 
the men seemed hungry, and ate regardless of | stayed the remainder of the night. 


such trifles. 


But the next day he wouldn’t have taken 


Roy had grown tremendously hungry himself | anything for his experience in camp, and he was 


So Roy took hold of | by this time, and he began to wonder if they , the hero of all the other boys of the neighborhood 
‘both held quite still in | were to eat in the same fashion. 
“Won't you mess with us?” one of the soidiers | drill. 


| when he gave them the orders for the skirmish 


JULIA Dakkow COWwLeEs. 


4. 
RHYME PUZZLE. 

Fill the blanks with words 
that rhyme. 

A lady looked through a — 
and saw a ——coine up to the 
— and stop. Thena man came 
in, bringing some —, and the 


lady was in a —— because the 
room was in — confusion and 
full of ——. She began to — 


an apolo , but her embarrass- 
ment made her —. 


5. 
BEHEADED FRUITS. 
Behead a fruit and get an 


ore 
ehead a fruit and get a 
pronoun. 

Behead a fruit and get to 
exist. 

Bebead a fruit and get a 
wythological goddess. 

Behead a fruit and get a kind 
of stove. 

Behead a fruit and get a fish. 


6. 
NOTED MEN DISGUISED. 
1, A hole in the earth. 
2. A happy pebble. 
3. Weekly work and a weight. 
4. To divide property. 
5. A game and a preposition. 
6. A tenacious earth. 
7. Signals and a tract of 





ground. 

8. Equality and a sound of 
doom. | 

9, Rind. 

10. A structure for defence 
and a rod. 


11, To cast a net. 

12. To play practical jokes. 

13, To gather a man with a 
needle and thread. 

14. Elevation of ground. 

15. In robust health. 


7. 
PUZZLE. 

Place twelve counters in 
rows in such & manner that 
when counted horizontally or vertically they shall 
number four in each row. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 











1.1. Sam, pan—sampan. 2. Con, sis, tent— 
consistent. 3. Mill, dew—mildew. 4. Poet, aster— 
poetaster. 5. Sun, de nd 

2.1. V, 10, L, IN—v . 2. Kit, ten—kitten, 
3. Lyre, Har. “4. Stile, style. 5. Crane. 

3. FAWN cH AP 

ALOE HARE 
woouLu ARMS 
NELLEAPEST 
ELSE 
ASIA 
DROPEAREST 
RARE EVER 
ORAL Ss ERE 
PELT TREE 





Tuk PEACE TREATY was sent to the Senate | 
on the reassembling of Congress, January 4th, 
and was referred to the committee on foreign 
relations. 


THE FORMAL SURRENDER OF CUBA by 
the government of Spain took place at noon on 
January ist, when the Spanish flag was replaced | 
by the American on the forts and public buildings 
at Havana. The Americans saluted the Spanish 
flag and the Spaniards the American, and the 
formal transfer of sovereignty was made by the 
Spanish Governor-General Castellanos, Cuban 
Officers were present with the American at the 
ceremonies, but the Cuban demonstrations of 
rejoicing over the transfer, which had been 
planned on an extended scale, were postponed, 
for reasons of prudence, until February 24th, 
which is the fourth anniversary of the outbreak | 
of the recent insurrection, .\s the American 
flag was raised over the forts, it was hoisted also 
by a squad of men from the Teras over the 
wreck of the battleship Maine in the harbor. 

Tue Reports of a rising of the natives of 
the Caroline Islands against Spanish authority 
are contirmed. On Ponape, one of the most 
important islands of the group, the Spanish 
garrison was overpowered and put to death, and 
a native chief selected as governor. These 
islands are specially interesting to Americans, 
because they were for nearly forty years the 
scene of successful missionary operations carried 
on by the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and its Hawaiian converts. 





Masor-GENERAL ELWELL S. OTIs has 
been sclected for the office of military governor 
~~ y of the Philippines, and his 

formal appointment is delayed 

only until the ratification of 
the treaty. General Otis has 
been in chief military com- 
mand in the islands since the 
ir departure of General Merritt. 
fi ‘| Major-General II. W. Lawton, 
“who served with distinction in 
Generac 07S. the Santiago campaign, has 
been appointed second in command at Manila, 
and on his arrival there he will relieve General 
Otis of the command of the 
troops, leaving his chief free 
twassume the duties of general 
administration. 
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Two More War-SHips = 
have been ordered upon long 
voyages to the Pacific. The =». ~ 


auxiliary cruiser Yosemite 
is to proceed from Norfolk to 
Manila by way of the Suez Canal, carrying sup- 
plies and men for Admiral Dewey's fleet, and 
thence is to go to the island of Guam, where she 
will remain as station-ship. The collier Abar- 
enda, which has very large coal capacity, is to go 
from Norfolk to the Samoan Islands by way of 
the Strait of Magellan, and is to remain as station- 
ship at Pago Pago, where the United States is | 
establishing a naval station. She is armed with 
rapid-fire guns. 


GENERAL LAWTON, 


DEATH OF THE MEXICAN AMBASSADOR. 
The Mexican ambassador at Washington, Sefior 
Matias Romero, died December 30th. He began | 
his diplomatie service in this country nearly forty 
years ago as secretary of lega- 
tion, and during most of the 
intervening period was min- | 
ister of Mexico to the United 
States. There were several 
interruptions in his residence 
here, when he held important. 
cabinet and other offices in 
his own country. He was 
recently raised by his govermnent to the rank 
of ambassador, and was about to be formally 
received in that capacity when he was stricken 
with fatal illness. He was a warm friend of this 
country and its leading statesmen. 





BENOR ROMERO. 


THe Uieuty Exp.ostve and inflammable 
characteristics of celluloid have been freshly 
demonstrated in several incidents of the past 
weeks. .\ messenger-boy in a New York 
@levated<ar deposited under the seat, near the 
stean-pipes, a lanze package of celluloid combs, 
which almost immediately ignited from the heat, 
burning the clothes of several persons near by. 
Still more recently a Boston woman, chilled after ' 
along drive, sat with her back near to a grate fire. | 
Suddenly an imitation tortoise-shell ornament 
in her hair exploded, and in an instant her head 
‘was wreathed in flaines. .\ third case is that of 
a little girl admiring a red celluloid bracelet by 
the light of a student Jamp. The child's muslin 
sleeve caught fire from the resultant explosion, 
her arm and hand being cruelly burned before 
help came. The enormous use of celluloid in 
toys, buttons, handles and toilet articles renders 
a knowledge of its qualities of the utmost impor- 
tance. If celluloid were labelled guncotton, of 
which it is but another form, its purchasers 











would be fewer and its possessors more cautious. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps. fine, 
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Our large 1899 Poultry Guide is the 
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COFFEE CAUSED IT. 


A SIMPLE WAY TO LOCATE THE CAUSE OP 
DISEASE. 

I was troubled for years with my stomach, and 
took all sorts of remedies, without being able to 
get well. I did not know all this time what was 
the cause of the trouble, but since I quit drinking 
| coffee 1 found out that was the enemy that cost 
me so many days and nights of suffering. 

Within an hour after breakfast, where I would 
drink a cup of coffee, LT would spit up the meal, 
and if I drank coffee for supper I would go to bed 
| and my nerves twitched and jerked so badly that 
I was afraid to lie down. 

Sometimes wy stomach would flutter terribly. 

I was a 1 T would have paralysis, and I firmly 
believe I would if I had kept on using coffee. 

1 believe so much coffee-drinking is the whole 
cause of so many dying with paralysis and heart 
trouble. 

All I can say is, all this nervousness and stomach 
trouble has left me sinee T have been using Pos- 
tum Food Coffee according to directions on the 
package, and I know of quite a number that have 
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MAES 
j ANNAPOLIS and WEST POINT. 


It costs the Government 7,000 to educate 
et; it costa the American Boy 
The Annapolis, West Point and 
ool Handbook tells exactly 
aitinents to Annapolis, 
the pes Schoolship ry’s and the 
Naval A alice Tra School at New- 
port. ead Boe. Cloth bound, 70. 


JOURNALISM as a PROFESSION. 


By JouN S. RITENOUR. Of practical value 
to those about ag adent Journalism as a 
career. Prepaid 25 cent: 


4 8. A, NELSON, 16 & 18 Park Place, New ¥« 


A GOOD PRACTICE, 


If You Want a Good Appetite 
and Perfect Digestion. 


After each meal dissolve one or two of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets in the mouth and, mingling 
with the food, they constitute a perfect digestive, 
absolutely safe for the most sensitive stomach. 

They digest the food before it has time to fer- 
ment, thus preventing the formation of gas and 
keeping the blood pure and free from the potson- 
ous products of fermented, half-digested food. 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets make the com- 
plexion clear by keeping the blood pure. 

They increase flesh by digesting flesh-forming 
foods. 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets is the only remedy 
designed especially for the cure of stomach 
troubles and nothing else. 

One disease, one remedy; the successful physi- 
clan of today is the specialist, the successful 
medicine is the medicine prepared especially for 
one (lisease. 

A whole package taken at one time would not. 
hurt you, but would simply be a waste of good 
material. 

Over six thousand men and women In the state 
of Michigan alone have been cured of indigestion 
and dyspepsia by the use of Stuart's Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

Sol by all druggists at 50 cents per pack 

Send for Fre: xk on stomach disease 

A. Stuart Co., shall, Mich 
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FILMS DON’T CURL. 


IDEAL Fitm HoLper. 


| 
| 
| , You deve 


lop, fix, wash and dry them all 
holder and don’ t get your hands in the solution, 
| Any One Can Use Films 
| if they use the Ideal’ Holder. It makes films 
| as easy to handle a late: 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 

ple holder sent 
xact size of f mera 

ANDREW J. LLOYD & COMPANY, 

| 323 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Avoid Mistakes sage book tells you 
how to make xposures under 
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been helped by Postum. 

If people would use Postum Cereal Food Coffee 
they would save hundreds of dollars: in doctors’ 
bills, and children would be stronger and brighter 
if their parents would use it instead of coffee. Of 
course it has to be made right, but that is easy. 
Just let it boil fifteen or twenty minutes after it 
really starts to boiling, and you have a splendid 
|.drink. Mrs. Annie Van Buskirk, 2632 Santa Fé 
Avenue, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


Your skin likes 
Wool Soap because 
it is good to the 
skin —it simply 
cleanses, that is ail, 
—that’s enough — 
Swift and Company, 
Chicago, make it, 
everybody sells it. 











From One Who Saw Him. 


The following extract from a letter just received by us will be of great interest to all Ameri- 
Referring to our Picture of Lafayette, Mrs. Middleton says : 


cans. 


“It is by far the BEST LIKENESS 
of him when he was in this country 
in 1824, at which time I had the pleas- 
ure of SEEING and SPEAKING with 
him at the house of Ex-President 
John Adams, at Quincy, Mass. I 
recognized the portrait instantly, 
though I was but nine years old at 
the time I met him.” 

Very respectfully, 


Mrs. N. R. Middleton. 


Dec. 31, 1898. Bristol, R. I. 


This is a 
Lafayette Year. 


Every schoolhouse in the country and 
every family should have one of these 
true portraits of Lafayette. Its size is 
14X18 inches. It has just been pub- 
lished by us. 

As our contribution toward a greater 
interest in the life and character of 
Lafayette, we will for the next sixty days 
mail, post-paid, one of these portraits 
together with a companion portrait of 


kk 


ashington, the same size, to any address in the country on receipt of only nineteen cents 


in postage-stamps. 





We will also enclose Exercises for Washington's Birthday. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BoSTON, MAss. 









25%50¢ 





GOOD FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


CANDY CATHARTIC 


ALL 
DRUGGISTS. 


JANUARY 19, 1899. 





_ ELEcTRIC POWER DRAINAGE OF A COAL- 
FIELD.—One of the great coal-fields of England, 
- some 32 square miles in area, has numerous 
pumps established at as many different points to 
pump out the water. Now it is proposed to work 
these pumps Dy electricity. They will all be so 
connected that at a single point the necessary 
switching can be done to throw them all into 
action at once. There are 50 puwns in all. If 
the project is successfully carried out it will be 
one of the most striking applications of electric 
distribution and control of power yet installed. 
LIGHTNING DISCHARGES FROM KITES.— 
A number of very violent lightning discharges 
down the wires with which scientific kites are 
flown have just been recorded. In some cases 
the flash coming down the wire burned and 
destroyed several thousand feet of wire. One 
observer says that a column of fire a foot in 
diameter seemed to fallow the wire. The slight 
electrical disturbance conducted down Franklin's 
wet kitestring was trivial compared to these 
most dangerous dischanzes. 


KINEMATOGRAPIH FILMs.—The application 
of photography and magic lantern projection to 
theold toy zoétrope 
has brought about 
remarkable devel- 
} opments. The 
number of pictures. 
required for a few 
seconds of action 
in living pictures 
is so great that 
very long films are 
required to contain 
them. The pro- 
duction of films 
nine miles and a 
half long is now chronicled. It is said that three 
of such films are to be used on a Kinematograph. 
The cost of films is put at about one thousand 
dollars a mile. 





GOVERNOR FOR MARINE ENGINES.—The 
engines used to drive the propelling engines of 
ocean steamers are much troubled with racing or 
running for a few seconds at very high speed 
when the propellers or screws are lifted out of 
the water by the pitching and rolling of the ship. 
A new electric governor designed to prevent this 
Operates by mercury contacts. These are so 
arranged that the mercury, moving about as the 
vessel pitches, turns on a current of electricity at 
certain angles of disturbance. The electricity 
then operates steam-valves and shuts off the 
steam. As the vessel rights itself the mercury 
flows back and the steam-valves open again. 


FUEL Bricks.— United States Consul Powell 
at Stettin calls attention in a report to a com- 
paratively new industry in Pomerania, which 
might be practised wherever turf moors abound. 
The turf is broken into small Jumps by a mill, 
and afterward ground into powder. It is then 
thoroughly dried in passing through heated tubes, 
and from the drying- machine it falls into a 
plunger, where it is pressed into the form of 
brieks. These bricks make an excellent slow- 
burning fuel, and cost about one-tenth of a cent 
apiece at retail. 


PLENTY oF RUBBER TREES.— According 
to information received at the British foreign 
Office, the fears recently expresssed that the 
sapply of rubber from the Amazonian forests 
may be exhansted in the near future, are not 
very well founded. Para rubber is produced 
over an area amounting to at least one million 
square miles, and while overproduction exhausts 
the supply in particular localities, nature quickly 
reproduces the trees when an opportunity is 
given her. 


UstRustwortuy WATER-FILTERS.—The |’ 


Maryland board of health reports that domestic 
water-tilters may steadily lose their efficiency 
until they become culture beds for bacteria. 
Instances are quoted where water, after passing 
through filters whose packing had not recently 
been renewed, contained ten or twenty times as 
many bacteria as it had before it entered the 
filter. ne 
CHAMELEON LAKEs.—It is well known that 
the water of many lakes exhibits characteristic 
colors. The Lake of Geneva, at the western end 
of Switzerland, is blue, while the Lake of Con- 
stance, at the eastern end of Switzerland, is green. 
Blueness implies purity, since the natural color 
of water is blue. A green Jake has its water 
slightly clouded with impurities, which may be 
exceedingly fine particles, separately invisible. 
Professor Spring, of the University of Liege, says 
that green lakes sometimes become absolutely 
colorless for a time, and he has found that this 
sudden change of hue is due to the washing into 
the lakes of mud colored red by oxide of iron. 
Red is complementary to green, and the result 
af the mixture is that the green color of the 
‘water becomes for the time being neutralized. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


THOME STUDY: & WOMEN 


Can easily acquire a 
thoreugh aad practical 
Baslness Rauen 
thelr HOME b; 
SYSTEM. ‘ 

The cheapest. an 
Dest methodot study 
Endorsed by thou- 
sands thrcughout 
the country. — Dix- 
tance no barrier as 
the work is accomplished entirely by correspondence. 

TRIAL LESSON costs only 10 cents and shows how 
thorough is the system we employ. Interesting Cate 


our. 
DATANT STRATTON, 30 301 reotieae ‘Dba, | BUFVALOL. 
Established 40 Years, Has a Natl 


Buy an eke 
Boers 95.00— 


lar lars s re: 
Incubator 3: 
San 10.000 dayqiiiet bones Joe bar 8 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


SANT 










Send 4c. os 
log. Tells how you can 
make money wrt. pate 
BUCKRYE; describes Pneu- 
matio Regalator—prevents 
overheating. ‘Thousands are 


pi 


WE NO LONGER SUPPLY 


SEEDS 10 2£4LErs. 


PURCHASE FROM US DIRECT. 


Everything "tie Garden. 


“Eve erything for the Garden” is the title 
of our Catalogue for 1899, and it really is 
a 190page book, 9 x II inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And as all are drawn 
from nature, we show, as ina looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 

Every Empty Envelope 

Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- | tal 
logue, andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Cele New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa "Fomato, in a red envelope, 


which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETERHENDERSONs Co. 


ORTLANDT St AALS |: 
Reduced Prices on 





Suits and Cloaks j 


WE wish to close out our Winter Suitings and Cloak- 

s during the next few weeks in order to make 
room for Spring goods, We have therefore made decided 
SeICHONG Oe ANOS every suit and cloak in our line. 


i 
You have now an opportunity of securing a fashionable 


garment at a reduction of one-third from former prices. 
Style No. yor. Exclu- 


sive t ailor-made suit con- 












This costume is 
throughout and 
omely braided, A 
this kind is sold in 
P stores for ae least 

ur regul rice 
has bem $16.00. y 


Special Price for 





If wanted without the 


siding our Special 
* Price will be only 


$7.34. 


are also 
closing out the 
sample garments 
which we have 
had on exhibition 
in our salesroom: 
Suits $5.00 to $10.00; have been $10.00 to $20.00, 

Jackets and Capes, $4.00 to $6.00; 

Have been $8.00 to $12.00, 

We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price 
ments in our Winter catalogue and bargain list, w 
will be sent ore , together with a full line of ee 
any lady who wishes it. Be sure to say whether eZ 
wish the samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will 
be able to send you exactly what you desire. Any gar- 
ment in this sale that is not entirely satisfactory, and not 
worth double the amount asked for it, may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded, 

Write today for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain 

List; don't delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


Suit No. 701. 





THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 
is due not only to the originality and 
simplicity of the combination, but also 
to the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured by scientific processes 
known to the CALIFORNIA F1G SyRuP 
Co. only, and we wish to impress upon 
all the importance of purchasing the 
true and original remedy. As the gen- 
uine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the CALIFORNIA Fic Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manu- 
factured by other parties. The high 
standing of the CALIFORNIA FIG SyRuP 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 
satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, 
makes the name of the Company a guar- 
anty of the excellence of its remedy. It 
is far in advance of all other laxatives, 
as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels 
without irritating or weakening them, 
and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In 
order to get its beneficial effects, please 
remember the name of the Company— 
CALIPORNIA PIG SYRUP CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





For Sale by all druggists, Price 50 cents per bottle, 





SEEDS, ROSES, PLANTS, Ete. 





advertise themselves. best always cheapest. 
Can supply all your wants from Flower and 
bie treet Trees at low rates. Try us, 


our stock and prices will please you. Have hun- 
dreds of car-loads of FRUIT and’ ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS, ETC. We 
send by mail post-paid, Beeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Roses, Small Trees, etv., safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. larger by express or freight. 
45th year. 44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. Our cata- 
to ue, a valuable book, magazine size, illustrated, 
It all FREE. Send for it now and get the 
best direct from the grower, save money. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 220, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


SEND US ONE DOLLAR , Mention, route com: 
You this big 325-1b. new 1809 pattern high grade RESERVOIR 
GOAL AND WOOD GOOK STOVE, by freiht C.0.D.. subject 







_ Examine it'at your fr 








depot and 





WRITE FOR OUR BIG 
STOVE CATALOGUE. 


FREE 


, extra iarwe flues, beary cover heavy 
tex, large oven shelf, heavy Un-lined 
oven door, nso utekel plated ornamentations and 
rimmings, extra large deep gent Standish porcelain 
. handaoine large ornaimented base. Best 
coal burner and we furnish FREE an extra, wood 
Fegan ita perfect wood burner. WE ISSUE A 
@ GUARANSEE with crery stove aid gunrantec eats 
delivery to your railroad station. Your localdealer would 
charge you fare for such a stove; the, pe is only 
about 31.00 for ‘erench 600 mnfles, least $10. 
Addrels SFAICS, HOBBUCK & COr(ine). Chicago, 


LARKIN 
SOAPS 


And Premiums—Factory to Family. 
THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Ce., Larkin Street, Bul 
Our offer fully explained in Companion, Oct. 


$1500, romaToe: 


TOMATOES 
4 aS 
Cra au YL Uta) 


lerful Tomato. Immense 
ize best Teens willaston- 
#1000.FOR A'4 POUND 
500." »3%n 


ish all who wit. Color 
bright Ted very solid, few 
250." "3 
Ce 4 








seeds and free from rot. 


lowe: Forone wel 
aap, fer 

ing 4 Ibn. $1000. 8% I 
$500. Biba, $950. £55 Ibe. 
$30. See what youcan do. 


Foi 6 NAMES! 
$3). iy eatbage Petree Aces 


vnew things W 
eppy, Pansy 


catalogs 
Sil: M. O. we 
PATRVIEW SEED FARM Box 


ocod 50 Summer 





35 
Wherever the pain may be, 


there is the place for an 


Allcock’s awk 


It never fails to perform its work 
quickly and effectually, and more 
than that, 


It does its work while you do yours. 


Beware of the many imitations made 
tosell on the reputation of ‘‘Allcock’s.”? 
When you buy Allcock’s you obtain 
absolutely the best plaster made. 


‘Cooper, WELLS & fo. 


JOSEPH, NICAIGAN 


yarmdneandsoft, Wears ‘jhe all “Iron Clads.” 
Should you prefer a 1 & 1 (fine) ribbed Maco 
Btocking which wours equally Well,eall fr He-18. 
Ask for “tron Clads" at your dealer's. If he can't 
supply vou, send 26 couts for sample pair. 
State style and size desire 
Oe ec eece 00000 0s cee ee. 





NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had 
bloom in 60 days from time of ‘sowing. Plant at tay 
























tine. They grow quic ppear in large 
quantity, ‘Perfectly e they 
bloom all summer. oth summer 
and winter, ad one Will get Ko: 

} rinigony eben no two 

Send'us 10 cents ond the 
names of 5 or mor whom you know buy seeds 
or plants, and we will mail you a’packet of thls Rosa 
Seed with our great Colored Plate Catalogue of 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral tt Fak XK. Y. 


a faultless 
The batching 

machine 

for 50 egg 
‘Hen: Price $7. Heat and mmole: 










lation and ven- 





about 
the 
Wooden 
Hen, and 
one about 
the Excelstor Incubator, will be sent 
3 free to any ove naming this paper. 
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GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Itt. 


Yeeseeee Such eee 


This is a Genuine Watch 
(not a clock', Btem- 


Winding, Stem-detting. 
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« FOR.. 


BOYS4““GIRLS 


Boys’ Watch, Chain 
and Charm for’ sellin 
20 packages, and Girls 
Watch and Chatelaine 
Pin for selling 40 pack- 
ages of 


SAWYER’ S BEST BLUE CRYSTALS 


among your friends and neighbors. Each pack- 
age makes a quart of BEST LIQUID BLUE. Price, 
roc. each. Send your name and address to us 
and we will send the Blue, express paid, with 
Premium List. When sold send us money, 
and we will send the Watch or premium you 
select free by mail, or will allow liberal cash 
commission. Agents wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 


Established Dept, H, 91 Broad Bt., Boston, Mass, 
FFSFSTFTFSFSIFSS 
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The Youth's Companion 1s an illustrated weekly 
paper of tight pages. Its subscription. price is 
if ’e 


75% year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issuo of the paper. All 
Additional pages over elght—which is the nuinber 

iven for fi S—are a gift to the subseribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year, 

Money for Renewals should be sent by cach sub- 
xerfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of aubscrip- | 
tons. 1 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
‘should be made in w Post-office Money-Order, | 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. | 
WHEN NONE OF THEXE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
inasters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do so, i 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
alinost sure to wear uw hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or elve it ix stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us Ina letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- | 















ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 

name on r paper. which shows to what thne 

your subseription fs paid, can be changed. 
Discontin nees.--Remember that the publishers 





a 
must be notiied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
tinue it. as we cunnet find your name on our 






















kx lens t-office address is given. 
Always give t ne of the Post-office to which 
your paper | . VOUF hatne cuinot be found on 
our books w this is done. 
Caution agai t paying ey to strangers 
to rouew subscriptions. Atenewale of subscriptions 


to the Companon by the payment of money to 


strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 


this it must be at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
#1 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





THE BREATH. 


BAD breath sometimes defles all the 
skill of the physician, but often it 
depends upon some little trregu- 
larity in the digestive tract or 
air-passages, that needs only to be 
recognized to be removed. The 
causes of the trouble are almost 


times are so trivial in thelr nature 
that they are discovered only after 
& most painstaking examination. 

Many volatile substances, taken into the system 
in the form of food and drink or as medicine, are 
excreted by the lungs, and impart an odor to the 
breath. As familiar illustrations of this, we need 
only mention alcohol and onions. 

Certain diseases also taint the breath, and in 
the case of some of them the odor is so peculiar 
that a physician may even guess the nature of 
the disease upon entering the sick-room, before 
be has examined the patient. Of more } tieal 
interest, however, are the causes of & more or 
less permanent bad breath in people who are 
apparently in fair health; for if these causes are 
recognized, they can often be removed. 

In most cases the trouble is In the mouth or 
digestive tract, particularly the mouth. The first 
care should be to look to the teeth. These should 
be freed of all food particles after each meal by a 
tooth-pick, or better still, by a strand of dental 
floss silk, and should be brushed morning and 
night as well as after eating. 

The use of a mouth-wash containing borax, and 
scented with thymol or some other agreeable 
odor, Is also desirable. No unfilled cavities 
should be allowed to renmiain, and the tartar should 
be scraped away once or twice a year. 

If there is indigestion, a charcoal powder taken 
after eating may sweeten the breath, and all the 
digestive functions should be carefully regulated. 

If, after the teeth and digestion have been 
attended to, the breath still remains foul, there is 
probably some catarrhal affection of the tonsi!s 
or of the nose and throat, or possibly some lung 
trouble. 

In children a bad breath 1s almost invariably a 
sign either of digestive trouble, frequently worms, 
or of a fever. 

A pecullar cause of odor in the breath, occa- 
sionally met with in adults, is grief or some 
emotional disturbance. 

Sometimes no cause can be detected after the 
most thorough search, or the condition Is depend- 
ent upon some affection which is beyond remedy. 
In such cases the only thing that can be done is 
to use an antiseptic mouth-wash faithfully and 
disguise the odor by chewing some aromatic. | 
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A CUBAN SPECULATION. 


The fate which may befall premature attempts 
to make money Is Indicated In a story told by a I 
correspondent of the Detroit News, in Havana, of 
the specuiation of a Texan whom we may call 
Perkins—since that was not his name—in goats 
for the Havana market. 

Just after the lifting of the blockade Mr. 
Perkins's partner was in Havana. The house 
was considering chances to make money there. 
Perkins had been in Havana, and knew that the | 
people ordinarily used goats’ milk. He tele-! 
yraphed from Texas: “What could vou do with a 
few goats?” 

The partner cabled back: “Might try 4 hun- 
dred.” 

A hundred! 


This set Mr. Perkins wild. 


be. He bought five thousand goats in Texas at a 
dollar apiece, and loaded them ona steamer. His 
partner, dumfounded to find such an army on his 
hands, went to see the butchers, and told them 
what a nice consignment he had. | 
The butchers were very poor, and so were the 
people of Havana, and all they could offer him ; 
for the goats was fifty cents apiece. In splte of 


get for them. 
and it was agreed to sell the goats, to pocket the 


infinite in their variety, and some- | 
; the breakers. 


Ifa' 
hundred could be used, a good many more could | 





the most persevering efforts, that was all be could 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


He consulted Perkins by cabte, 


loss of twenty-five hundred dollars, and let it go 
at that. 

, The partner went to get the goats, and then 
found that the Spanish custom-house authorities 
demanded two dollars apiece before the goats 


' should be landed!, He did everything he could to 


evade this charge, but quite in vain. 

That night he went aboard the steamer and 
trled to stampede the goats off the deck into 
Havana harbor. The goats had too much sense 
to be frightened Into suicide. Every one of them 
remained aboard. He took the steamer to 
Jamaica, and not one of them was wanted there. 

Here the captain of the vessel said that he 
could not stand it any longer, as the goats were 
eating up bis rigging, and he was afraid they 
would eat up the whole ship. Then they steamed 
back to New Orleans, and here they were not 
permitted to land, as the quarantine authoritles 
held that the goats had had an opportunity to 
become infected with the germs of yellow fever 
in Havana. It took a great deal of expensive 
cabling and a long delay to get them released at 
last, and obtain permission to land the goats and 
give them away at New Orleans. 

Thus ended what was perhaps the most unprof- 
itable speculation for its size in history. 


“PARSON TOUGH.” 


A story of Hobson’s early days at Annapolis 
shows that the lads who make heroes are not 
always the reckless ones of the company, but 
rather the youths who have already made their 
companions respect them for high moral qualities. 


Young Hobson’s loyalty to the Christianity he 
had learned at home won for him at Annapolis 
the name of the parson. One day his companions 
discovered that the parson possessed qualities 
not to be despised. 

With the rest of his class he was taking a swim- 
ming lesson. He was far out along the rope in 
the breakers, so far out that life depended on his 
grasp of the rope. He pressed out farther still, 

oing his wery. best. 

Then, as mischance would have it, he found he 
was not alone. He met a classmate coming in, 
clinging for life to the rope. Safe passage for 
both was almost an impossibility. One must yield 
to the other, but which? 

It was a trying moment for the youths, but it 
did not take long for Hobson to decide. ie gave 
way to his classmate, keeping the merest touch 
on the rope; but somehow, at the moment of 
passing, even this hold gave way, and he fell into 


The boy left on the ro ot in and sent aid to 
Hobson, who was brought to shore—dead, as all 
SUD] sed 5 but he was not dead, and in tlme he 
revived, 

“Nobody but Hobson could have come out of 
that alive,” said his classmates, and from that 
time they changed his name, It was parson still, 
but it had now become “Parson Tough.” 


NEW USE FOR CATFISH. 


In Portland, Oregon, according to the Oregonian, 
the famillar catfish figures as a hardy pioneer and 
a valued adjunct to the street department, all 
because the terra cotta sewers and drains, espe- 
cially those in the lower part of the city, frequently 
get choked. 


If the sewer is not broken, it can be cleaned b: 
passing a rope through it, to be pulled backwar 
and forward until the obstruction is loosened and 
removed. The deputy superintendent of streets 
has had a great deal of such work to look after, 
and the worry connected with bptting the ro 
through has gone far toward thinning his bair. 
He has at last discovered a quick, sure and easy 
method. 

He goes to the river, catches a catfish, ties a 
string to Its tail, drops it down a manhole into 
the sewer, and it at once starts for the river, and 
forces Its way through any obstruction not as 
solid as brick, dragging the string after it. Then 
the deputy goes as far down the sewer as he 
deems necessary, and picks up the string, which 
he uses to draw a wire through the sewer, and 
with this a rope Is pulled through, and the sewer 
Is soon cleared. 


LOW VALUATION. 


A few words will sometimes express a man’s 
opinion of his neighbor quite as well as a much 
longer statement. 


“Do you regard Silas Woodruff as one of the 
important people in Canby?" asked a summer 
visitor, referring to a member of the state Icgis- 
lature, whose hone was In the little town. 

“I hear he can talk up to the folks on politics,” 
answered the Canby farmer, to whom the question. 
bad been addressed, “so I reckon he’s some use 
to the state, mebby; but in Canby we don’t count 
him ef any more value than a couple o’ rods 0’ 
side-hill.” 


SHORT LESSON IN ENGLISH. 


A tiresome caller who had spent the evening at 
the home of a friend, a young lady, and had 
devoted nearly all the time toa description of a 
trip to Europe, from which he had recently 
returned, said to her, as he rose to go: 


“I beg pardon for being so talkative. I fear 
my long story about my adventures abroad has 
entertained you but illy.”” 

“On the contrary,” she replied, politely, “it has 
entertained me quite welly. 


TIT FOR TAT. 


Brothers and sisters ought to be glad to give 
and receive mutual assistance. 


“You show such bad taste in the selection of 
your neckties, Horace,” said the elder sister of a 
youth in his teens, “They always look so wrinkled 
and shapeless, too. You ought to let me buy them 
and tie them for Yorn, 
pine % see he aiswered looking at her 
pI ed waist, “if you'll let me buy your belts 
and fasten them ardund you.” aa 


“So long as Ireland was silent under her 
wrongs, England was deaf to her cries.”—Jrish 
Newspaper. 


Phorated Suponaceous Dentifrice.” 





Elastic Hospital Belt. 


in our celebrated 
guaranteed if measure ts 
Send for prices and self-measuring directions. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 


Julian Hawthorne, and John Russell 
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The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- 
(Adv. 


Dr. Hayes OF BUFFALO, N. Y., 
announces that he is succeeding in cur- 
ing sthmna so that it stays cured. 


‘This belt gives absolute su 
port to the abdomen and 
particularly designed to re. 
leve and correct weakness in 
that part. It is greatly appre- 
elated by patients recovering from 
ns tor appendicitis, ete., und fe 
elrupture. It checks a ten- 
id overcomies the Gangers attend. 
jarring. jolting, ete. Woven to 
tie thread similar to that used 
5 vier. Fi 
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ly taken. 


Operator’s 


pays good wages, 

positions. We 
cach it quickly and start our 
graduatesin Railroad or Com- 





Home Needlework 


For 1899. 


An illustrated book with Colored Plates published 









four times a year, giving instructions for Art Needle. 
‘Ik, broidery, C Knitting, Drawn Work, 
ing and Hor ‘oration. The January 





Num % new Colored Plates showing just 
how to embroider nearly all the flowers used in work- 
ing centrepieces, doiiies, photogr ph frames and sofa 
pillows. Four P of Double Roses. Complete 
Tules for beginner: n stitches and shading. New 
patterns for Cross ch, and all about the latest work 
called “Decore Crochet.” 

26 Cents pays for the fou 
subscription. ‘The first numb 
costs; your money back if you don’t like It. Thousands 
of women have subseribed, and all say the magazine 
is the best thing of the kind published. 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING CO., 36 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 
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is worth twice what it 
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9 Si ite, ° I t ‘ 
3 Simply write, want my money, § 
8 if our mattress is not even all you have Aoped for. There will be no unpleasant- 
0 ness about it at all. You'll get your check as quick as the mail will carry it. 


This merely goes to show how sure we are that the 


Ostermoor Patent Elastic Feit Mattress ‘ 


is the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 Hair Mattress ever made, 
and it costs only $15. We know that we make the best mattress in the world, but it is 
hard for us to convince yOu, individually, of it without a trial. Perhaps you don’t need 


’ amattress now. Don’t let that keep you 
ompressing 

Felt Sheets. 

8 

clos 

tick by hand. 


SSSSSS 







from sending for our FREE book, 
“The Test of Time.’’ Each book costs 
us 25c., but we will get rich if we can 
interest enough people merely to send 
for it; write to-day. 
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2 ft, 6 ia. wide, weight 25 Ibs, . $8.35 
3 ft. wide, weight 30 Ibs... . 10.00 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, weight 35 tbs., . 11.70 
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Not for sale by stores. A few 
WARNING. ttnscrupulous dealers are try- 
ing to sell a & mattress for B10 and $15 on 


our advertising. Patent Elastic Felt Mat- 
tresses can only be bought of 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 113 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK. 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book, “Church Cushions.” 
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‘THIA SMALL AMOUNT INVESTED IN A PORTAL CARD WILL ENABLE YOU TO INVESTIGATE OUR REMARKABLE 
\STERPIE: 


OFFER, BY WHICH YOU MAY BECOME THE OWNER OF THE MA! 


A Superb Library. « & 
20 Massive Volumes. 


This Library sweeps the literature of all nations and of all ages, 
from “the oldest story in the world’ 
present year. labors of the foremost 
men of letters of Europe and America. Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, is the 
editor-in-chief, and such well-known names 
on the title-page as Frank R. Stockton 
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Young, Librarian of Congress, & 
are a guaranty that the 

Library has been ably 

edited and its con- 


The 20 large 
octavo volumes, 
containing nearly 
12,000pages and sco 
full-page illustra- 

tions, form a more 
complete, instructive 
and entertaining library 
of the famous literature of 

all theages than the ordinary 
library of 5,000 volumes. It 
brings the world’s literature 
withinreach of theaverage home. 
Paper, typography, presswork 
and binding are the best that money 
can buy 


THE PRICE JUST NOW IS BY FAR 
THE LOWEST EVER OFFERED —THE TERMS 
THE EASIEST EVER KNOWN. LESS THAN 
ONE-HALF THE PUBLISHERS’ PRICE AND 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS SO SMALL ONE DOES 
NOT PEEL THE OUTLAY. 
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On request we will send you FREE our beautiful 

book of specimen pages and full information of the 

Library —the price—and the easy terms of payment 
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Please mention The Youth's Companion when you write to advertisers. 
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iz A Rational Wish. 


Task not that for me the plan 
Of good and ill be set aside; 

But that the common lot of man 
Be nobly borne and glorified. 


Phebe Cary. 
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The Frenchman's Ride. 


He doesn’t know to this day that he has me to 
thank for it, and I don’t know where in the 
round world he is now ; but if he should by any 
chance pick up this number of the Companion, 
I hereby forgive him in advance all the hard 
things he will say about the man who gave him 
the most remarkable ride of his life. 

The famous Virginia cafion is a great cleft in 
the Rocky Mountains, three miles long, and 
about six hundred yards wide at its mouth, and 
running up into a point at the head of the divide. 

A “divide” is the top of a mountain range— 
usually a waste, barren, wind-swept level, which 
divides the valleys and rivers on one side of the 
range from the valleys and rivers on the other. 

On one side of this particular divide a winding 
road leads down the mountain to the mining 
town of Central—but on the other the road has 
been cut out of the side of the mountain which 
forms one of the walls of the Virginia caion, 
and pitches steep down with a fall of more than 
two thousand feet in three miles. It is a roughish 





“© SARE, I WAS EVERYWHERE!" 


piece of road and hard to keep in repair, being 
so often torn and gullied by mountain storms; 
and as it is only wide enough for a single team, 
“turnouts” have been made of heavy timber at 
intervals, and the driver of the upgoing team 
can see a Jong way ahead of him, and can turn 
out and wait for the team coming down. Espe- 
cially does he bless the man who first invented 
tarnouts, if he happens to see the red stage 
from Central, with its four horses, coming down, 
—for there is no stopping it, even with the brakes 
hard on,—and a collision would mean men and 
borses.and all plunging over into the cafion! 

On the down run the stage stops on the divide, 
and the driver forces extra wedges into the brakes 
and puts them hard on to the wheels, and even 
then his horses are on a trot all the way. It 
goes without saying that only first-class drivers 
are put on the stages on these mountain roads. 

So much for preliminary. 

On a fine spring morning in the year 1874, I 
was going over from Central to the little village 
of Idaho Springs at the foot of the caiion. As I 
knew the scenery to be grand, I got up on the 
box with the driver. No other passenger got on, 
and we rolled out of the town and began the 
climb to the divide. 

“Your horses are fresh this morning, Joe!” 

“Yes; them two leaders are broncos, not half 
broke in. The two wheel-horses are middlin’ 
steady, but nothing ever will tame them broncos !"" 

“I should think they'd be hard to hold in, 
going down-hill. What is.the best time you 
ever made going down the cafion?” 

‘W-e-ll, I’ve gone down pretty slick at times; 
but the best time I ever made was that day with 
Grant and Sherman. General Grant had heard 
about the Virginia cafion, and he wanted to have 
the whole business. He sat up here with me, 
and said he would like to see how quick we 
could make it,—and I took him down in eleven 
minutes, — three miles down-hill in eleven 
minutes! and he liked it, too.” 

I was younger then than I am now—and the 
fresh morning air, and the rattle of the harness, 
and the mountains all around us, had an exhila- 
rating effect. “Joe,” I said, “I wish you’d give 
me a ride like that.” 

“T don’t know that I can; I had a special fine 
team that day, because of Grant being there. 
But as I’ve got no passenger but you, and if 
you’d like to try it, I’ll see what I can do.” 

It was a beautiful scene from the top of the 
divide. The dark cafion opening below us, and 
seemingly closed in at the far lower end by the 
“Chief,” and the “Squaw,” and the “Papoose,” 
three great mountains which lifted themselves 
into the blue sky; and behind us, forty miles 
away over the foot-hills, the plains, looking like 
a distant and immeasurable dark sea; and in 


| caiion. 
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front of us, across the cafion and beyond, the 
white peaks of the snowy range! 

Joe had stopped to breathe his horses ; and now 
he gathered up the reins and took a firm grip,— 
touched the “wheelers” with the whip,—the 
leaders reared and started forward, and down 
we went! 

It was glorious! It took my breath away and 
tingled every nerve with pleasure—with an extra 
tingle as we swung around a slight bend now 
and then. Down and down, with the mountain 
op one side of us, almost grazed by the flying 
wheels, and on the other the dark depths of the 
And as we rushed downward, the three 
great mountains in front seemed to grow higher 
and higher into the sky, and the very horses had 
caught the spirit of the run and flew faster 
as the stage rocked and thundered behind 
them! 

And then of a sudden the valley of Idaho 
Springs was before us, and we were rattling over 
the level, and Joe looked at his watch: 

“Thirteen minutes! Not so bad, considering 
the team!” 

I got off at the house I had come to visit, and 
Joe drove on ; and after my business was finished, 
I went along to the hotel, to get my dinner and 
to wait for the return stage. 

A foreign-looking gentleman was sitting on 
the porch of the hotel. He had black eyes and 
short, grayish hair, and fierce-looking mustaches 
bristled out at each side of his nose. I took a 
chair beside him; and it being the fashion in that 
Western country to waive all ceremony, I opened 
a conversation. 

“You are staying here at the Springs, sir?”” 

He looked very grim. “No, sare; I arrive zis 
morning.”” 

“From Denver, I suppose?” 

“No, sare; I arrive from Centrale.” 

“From Central?” I said. “You came over in 
a buggy?” 

He looked grimmer than ever. 
arrive in ze stage.” 

“In the stage!” I said, surprised; “down the 
cafion?” 

“Oui—yes, in ze stage—wiz ze devil for ze 
driver!” 

I looked at him blankly. ‘Were you inside?” 

“Sare, I was everywhere! On ze bottom, at 
ze top—I sit still not one meenute! I nevare 
have such diable ride! And I look for death 
and ze horses run mad avay, and ze driver! mon 
Dieu!” and he lifted both hands over his head 
and looked things unutterable. 

I found out afterward that he had got into the 
stage while the driver was in the express office 
in Central, and Joe had thought that he had 
only me gn board when he started down the 
cafon! 

I suppose the French gentleman thinks yet 
that that was our regular way of going down 
the mountains in Colorado. W. Ricarp. 


“No, sare; I 


——_—__+ee2-—___ 


Blueberries. 


When the sun is almost at its highest, the 
young down-easter, indifferent to heat as he is to 
cold, takes his tin pail and his picking-dish and 
goes “blueberrin’.”” The berry flourishes best 
on treeless plains, barren of almost everything but 
the hardy little shrubs. There is no shade, no 
water, no opening for adventurous deeds ; nothing 
to do but bend double and make the fingers fly— 
stimulated, perhaps, by the sun that blisters the 
back of the boy’s neck; but although berry- 
picking is hard work, the boy likes it. It is 
generally done in partnership, so to speak. It 
goes on in the fresh air, under the open sky, far 
away from all the older folk, who are so fond of 
bossing, telling him how he ought to do things. 
And when the crick in his back gets painful, he 
whistles and picks the harder, thinking of blue 
berry pie. 

This is blueberrying on the sentimental side. 
One may see the practical in certain counties of 
Maineand New Brunswick, when whole families 
camp out for weeks on the “barrens,” and earn 
amazing sums from the buyers who ship berries 
by carloads to the city markets. But even after 
the blueberry gets into commeres, it is still the 
odorous azure globe, sweet as sunshine, yet 
holding a tang of wildness in its blood—almost 
as rare and perfect a thing as the blueberry the 
boys know. It comes with a certain shock when 
an agent of the Department of Agriculture tells 
us that this perfect thing might be improved. 
But hear him: 

“The genus Vaccinium, which contains the 
ordinary cranberry and blueberry, still remains 
practically untouched by the plant-breeder, and 
its species are scattered all over the world. Two 
species, with refreshing berries, are growing wild 
on the slopes of the volcanoes of Hawaii. A 
species with very palatable berries occurs’ from 
Greece to the Caucasus. Three species grow in 
the cold zones of the Peruvian Andes, and pro- 
duce berries the size of a cherry, of an acidulous, 


gathered together with the dozen or more North 
American species, opportunities for the plant- 
breeder would be afforded which could scarcely 
fail to result in the production of superlative 
blueberries, huckleberries and cranberries.”” 

As a matter of fact, if we gained a new blue- 
berry from abroad, we would simply be continu- 
ing a process that has been going on ever since 
the first settlers landed. The department’s 
expert reminds us that of all the food plants now 
grown in America, only the pumpkin and a few 
grapes, plums and berries are natives of this 
country. Even the Indian corn, popularly sup- 
po8ed to be indigenous to the United States, is, 
in all probability, an introduction from Mexico. 

According to the researches of F. Hock, a 
German investigator, cultivated oats, barley and 
rye have originated from wild forms growing 
along the Mediterranean ; the varieties of wheat 
have developed from a wild species in Persia; 
buckwheat is undoubtedly of Siberian or Man- 
churian origin; the garden bean flourished ina 
wild state upon the slopes of the Andes; the 
parentage of our cultivated cabbage, lettuce, 
spinach, asparagus, celery and most root crops 
can be traced to the Mediterranean; the Orient 
has undoubtedly furnished civilization with the 
onion, horse-radish, cucumber and melon; Peru 
has given it the Irish and sweet potatoes, egg- 
plant and tomato; Central Asia, the rhubarb; 
while our apples, quinces, pears, currants, goose- 
berries and California grapes are of European 
parentage, and our strawberries have resulted 
from crossing the native with a Chilean species. 

Somewhere in the world there may be a better 
blueberry than the luscious “native” that grows 
courageously where nothing else but a juniper- 
bush could live. The horticulturists have a 
perfect right to hunt for such a one; but if they 
fail to find it, no boy will care. 


++ ____ 


Killing Time in Prison. . 


During the war between Spain and Cuba, a 
journalist of California was arrested and found 
himself in Morro Castle, without liberty to com- 
municate with his friends. There he remained 
for two days, and his mental experiences as a 
prisoner are thus set down by Murat Halstead: 


The window in his cell was ten feet above the 
id, and leading to it were marks left by the 
feet of many prisoners. He, too, climbed up. 
The view was fine, but @ guard ran up from 
outside and poked at him with his bayonet. As 
an amusement during all that day, he watched 
for chances to clamber up again and get down 
before the man with the bayonet could reach him. 
He counted the number of boards in the floor, 
the number of beams in the ceiling and the 
number of bars in the window. The c 
of the guard was a sensational incident 
about noon they brought him a tin basin full of 
soldiers’ soup and beans, with a coal-oil can full 
of water. soup was strong and “scummy,” 
and the can had been so recently emptied of its 
original contents that there was a film of oil over 

e top. 

“Before dark,” he said, “I was glad of the 
excitement of sitting very still and waiti 
breathlessly to see if an old rat, whose head 
had caught peeping th a crack, would 
come out in. I spent the hours before I 
could go to sleep, in a vain endeavor to head that 
rat off from the hole, and when at last I closed 
my eyes, there on the floor, with my overcoat for 
bed and covering it was the longest day I had 
ever 3) i 

“Of course I could not sleep the night through. 
The half-hourly cry of ‘Sentinela alerta !’ was. 
interesting at first, but I got to hate it before 
morning, and morning was a long time in A 

“Tn one sound sleep I was startled into wake- 
fulness by what I thought was a hand upon m 
eae It wes nt achand it yas ray ol friend, 
the gray curious al my mae 

A ifieral use of silver had some effect, for at 
daylight came a cup of coffee, a rare favor. The 
next day it was the same thing, over and over. 
He inspected the cell, counted the boards, wished 
the would cl oftener, took long 
walks around his cell and tied wonderful knots 
with a piece of twine that had been wound about 
his breakfast. Scratching his name and the date 
wits a rusty nail was another pleasurable en- 
ployment. 

So the two days passed, and they seemed an 
eternity. 

—___~«ee—__ 


Unqualified. 


It was said of a well-known member of a men’s 
club in Boston, that having once made a state 
ment, no power on earth could make him 
retract it. 


As he grew old his became treach- 
erous, but he was apparently not aware of the 
fact, and made no allowance for it. 

One day there arose a discussion as to the 
authorship of a recently-published book. It was 
a translation from the German, and the old gen- 
tleman insisted that the author was a certain 

uaintance of his own. 

nother member of the club whose memory 
served him better, gently reminded the old man 
that the last edition had given the translator’s 
anne and produced a volume to prove his asser- 
jon. 

“That’s Brown’s nom de plume,” scoffed the 
old gentleman. “1 tell you I know he wrote the 


grateful taste. Southern India could furnish a) book 


species with cranberry-like fruits; the mountains 
of Mexico, an arborescent species; Jamaica, a 
small-berried species; while Madeira and the 
Azores possess an arborescent shrub, and the 
mountains of Colombia a sevond shrubby 
species, the fruits of which are, marketed in 
Zuito under the name of ‘mortina.’ 

“If such of these could be secured as were 
amenable to cultivation and acclimatization, and 





Suddenly Brown himself entered the club- 
room and was asked by one of the group in 
to the book. 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to own you're in the 
wrong this time, sir,” he said, pleasantly, to his 
elderly acquaintance. ‘What should you say if 
I told you I didn’t know a word of German, and 
couldn’t possibly have written the book ?”” 

“Say,” cried the old gentleman, “‘I should say 
you weren’t qualified to any opinion on the 

» Sir; that’s what I should say!” 
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The old reliable Dent's Toothache Gum is 
sold by leading druggists. 16 cents. (Ade. 
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Cameras. 





THs is our January clearance sale, not 
a fire sale, or shop-worn sale. All 
cameras are new, are reliable, and fully 
warranted. Well-known and standard 
makes are included in this sale at a great 
discount. If you ever want a camera, buy 
it now, don’t expect these prices again. 


Folding Poco, 


picture 4x5. Includes handsome leather 
carrying case, also new improved double 
plate-holder. This is the best bargain 
offered. Regular advertised $ 
3-75 


price $7.00, at this sale only 

“Ray”? B Camera, takes pictures 
3% x4, regular advertised $ 
price $5.00, at this sale . . . 2.75 


“Ray” E Camera, takes pictures 4x5, 
has multiplying attachment for making 
two pictures of the same object on one 
plate. Offer nde two mctal plate: 
holders. Regular advertise 
price $6.00, at this sale . . . $3.00 


Gem Poco, picture 24x 2%. Includes 
one double plate-holder. Reg- $ 
ular price $2.50, our sale price 1.40 


You can order by mail 


and we will ship goods on the same day 
your order is received. Send cash with 
order. Your money cheerfully refunded 
if not satisfactory. 


We sell more Amateur Photographic Goods, at 
a lower price, than any jirm in New England. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers, 
323 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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utry do, namely, mix 
food given to fowls, 
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Sheridan’ consitiea Powder. 


It keeps Poultry well and strong and 
nasures perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to form exus. Worth 
its weight in gold for molting hens. In 
large cana costs only a tenth of a cent 
a day per hen. 

F . Grocers, Feed Dealers or 
by mail. 26c. 4 skhage, 5 for $1. 

2p. can $1.20, 6 cans $5. Express paid. 
1S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., 


Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
pl 
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Edward C. Smith, Governor of Vermont. — 
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-The Governor of Vermont. 


After serving in a Massachusetts regiment 
during the Revolutionary War, Samuel Smith 
went to Vermont and purchased a farm in St. 
Albans. His son John became a member of 
Congress, and was the projector and first presi- 
dent of the Vermont Central Railroad; his 
grandson, J. Gregory, was one of the war gov- 
ernors of the state, and his great-grandson, 
Edward Curtis Smith, was in his turn elected 
governor last September. 

The new governor, born in St. Albans forty- 
four years ago, began the practice of law after he 
was graduated from Yale, but in 1889 he took up 
the general management of the Vermont Central, 
and on the death of his father, in 1891, succeeded 
him in the presidency of the great railroad 
which the Smiths established and have always 

Absorbed in such business interests, Governor 
Smith has never been an active politician, though 
in 1890 he consented to serve his town in the 
state legislature. Nine hundred and tive votes 
were cast in the election for representative; he 
received nine hundred and three. 


———_<«e-—__—_ 


The End of the Game. 


At opposite sides of a chess-board sat recently 
an old man who had been a fine player in his 
day, and a young college student. The latter 
was playing well and had decidedly the best of 
it, when he made a slip, slight but enough to 
give his opponent the advantage. This the elder 
player followed up, and eventually winning he 
went off in high spirits. 

The game was discussed, and various sugges- 
tions made to the loser as to what he should have 
done at a certain point; all of which he took 
good-humoredly. Presently he, too, left the 
room. 

“Do you not see,” instantly spoke an observer, 
who had hitherto been silent, “that Frank did 
that purposely? He knew the old man would 
not sleep to-night if he lost, and he made the 
slip so slight as not to cause a suspicion. We 
know already what a splendid fellow Frank is, 
but if we did not, his manner of accepting defeat 
and advice, to say nothing of his gentle subter- 
fuge, would have proved it.” 

The little pause that followed was broken by 
another gentleman. ‘There are two persons,” 
he declared, ‘with whom 1 shall never again 
play a game of any description: one cannot 
bear losing, and the other cannot bear winning, 
so for pleasurable competition they are alike 
disquatified.”” 

Maurice of Nassau wus passionately fond of 
chess, and historians tell us of his sulkiness when 
he lost, sitting, when the candles were burned 
out and bedtime had arrived, with his hat pulled 
over his eyes, leaving his guest to find his way 
out as best he might ; and on the contrary, radiant 
with delight when successful, and himself lighting 
his victim to the door. 

“IIe that hath a head of wax,” says an old 
proverb, “must not walk in the sun;” and the 
person whom defeat makes moody or success 
arrogant should refrain entirely from competitive 
games. ‘There is no duty requiring one to take 
part in tennis, or chess, or kindred amusements ; 
but once begun manliness and ladyhood demand 
self-control, courtesy and sometimes the finer 
generosity foreign to Maurice of Nassau, but so 
well exemplified by a later knight, the young 
sophomore of our opening incident. 


—__<+e»—___. 


Conscience Money. 


‘There is always a good deal of public curiosity 
concerning the Conscience Fund, which now for 
eighty-five years has been one of the recognized 
sources of income of our government. Remit- 
tances of money to the Register of the Treasury, 
to atone for fraud or evasion of government dues 
of some sort, had already, in 1811, become so 
frequent that a special account was opened, to 
which they were credited as they were received. 
A recent article by Clifford Howard, in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, gives some interesting 
details, 

The receipts of the Conscience Fund average 
three hundred dollars a month, which is equal to 
a total sum up to the present day of over three 
hundred thousand dollars. Money is’ often 
received quite without explanation—unaccompa- 
nied even by a scrap of writing. When there is 
an accompanying note, it is commonly anony- 
mous, although once in a great while the writer 
has the courage to sign his confession boldly 
with his own name. 

“The majority of the wrongs confessed,” says 
Mr. Howard, “are violations of the postal laws. 
Sometimes the crime consists of nothing more 
dreadful than the use of a cancelled postage- 
stamp, or of sending a letter concealed in a 
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newspaper. The smallest contribution ever 
made to the Conscience Fund was for an offence 
of this character. It was received in May, 1896, | 
and consisted of a two-cent stamp, which was 
enclosed in the following letter of explanation : 
“T once sent a letter in with a photograph 
(unsealed), which I have since learned was not 
lawful. I inclose stamp to make it right.’ | 
“By a curious coincidence, the largest sum 
ever contributed reached the Treasury Depart- 
ment about the same time that the stamp was 


teen thousand two hundred and twenty-five | 
dollars and fifteen cents, which had been sent to | 
the Secretary of State by the consul-general at 
London, to whom the money had been given by 
a clergyman on behalf of a person unknown, no 
name being given.”” 

A man who would send to the government at 
Washington a single stamp to atone for an 
uneonscious fraud may be credited with a tender 
conscience, but scarce 
brain. It would have saved the employment of 
another stamp, and the writing and reading of a 
letter, and achieved the same end if he had 
simply destroyed, unused, a stamp of the same 
value as the one previously omitted. To be 
sure, confession is good for the soul, and he 
would not have confessed; but surely gnawing 
remorse could not have afflicted him very long. 

But if such a restoration as thi ef 
a little bit absurd, there are others of a very 
different kind. Money has sometimes been sent 
| back by veterans to whom an erroneous payment 
of pensions has been made, and who have so far 
yielded to temptation as to use it, but who have 
repented later. One man restored over three 
hundred dollars. From another, in California, 
came this touching note to the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury: 

“+Please find herein thirty dollars to be placed | 
to the credit of the Conscience Fund from the | 
awakened conscience of an old veteran, who has 
been laying aside a little at a time for some time, 
and has not yet been able to figure what it 
is, but hopes” to light on the data and restore it 
before he is called to meet his God.’ 

“Although,” adds Mr. Howard, “this poor 
old man returned only a part of the money due, 
his intentions evidently were sincere, and are far 
more praiseworthy than are the motives which 
actuated another individual who not long ago 
addressed a letter to the department in which he 
stated that he owed the government sixty-five 
dollars, and that as he had had many twinges of 
conscience on account of it, he had decided to 
send ten dollars, which he enclosed. In a post- 
script he added that if he had any more twinges 
of conscience, he would send another ten dollars 
later!"” 
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Parson Duche, the Tory. 


Among those who crossed the Atlantic with 
William Penn, on his second voyage in 1699, 
was a French Huguenot named Duche. During 
the voyage Penn borrowed twenty pounds of the | 
Frenchman. When the vessel arrived in the, 
Delaware River and anchored opposite Phila- 
delphia, then a villaze, Penn, meaning to show 
his friendship for Duche, offered him, as payment. 
of the loan, a square in his city. 


“I would rather have the money,” said the 
Frenchman. 

“Blockhead!” retorted Penn, in his plain 
speech. ‘Canst thou not see that this will be a 
erent city in a little time?” 

ears afterward Juche saw the square he 
hal refused as an equivalent for twenty ity pounds 
sell for as many thousands. 

‘This “blockhead” was the father of the Rev. 
Jacob Duche, an Episcopal clergyman, who, on 
the nomination of Samuel Adams, opened the 
First American Congress, on its third day, with 
prayer. 

“I am no bigot,” said the Massachusetts Con- 
gregationalist, when Jay and Rutledge objected 
to the proposal to begin the day’s work with 
prayer; “I can hear a prayer from a man of 

iety and vi irtue, who is at the same time a friend 

his country.” 

Before the adjournment Putnam’s express 
arrived from Connecticut bringing the report that 
the British had seized all the powder belonging 
to Massachusetts, and transferred it to the aistle 
in Boston Harbor. ‘That was correct; but. the 
runor also said that the s and men-of-war 
had fired on the people and ki six men at the 


was believed by the peu 

‘The next day the Peotited bells of the Phila- 
delphia churehes were talled. At the opening of 
Congresg, tl ayman read the Psalm for the 
day, the 35th aad thou my cause, O° i 
with them that strive with me, and fight thou 
against them that fight inst me.” 

“After this,” writes Bancroft, “the minister, 
with the earnestness of the best divines of New 
England, unexpectedly burst into an extempore 
prayer for America, for the Congress, for Massa- 
chusetts, and especially for Boston.” 

But the clergyman, like many men of station 
and property, was opposed to the Declaration of 
Independence and to the war which enforced it. 
He left the count and went to England. 
Before going, if ition speaks truthfully, he 
tried to persuade Washington, with whom he 
was intimate, to abandon the patriots’ cause, and 
support King George. In Londoh Duche became 
a fashjonable minister,—he was an impressive 
orator, and crowds went to hear him. 

Duche had a son, a painter. An American 
lady, pretty and pale when not colored by a little 
rouge, said to a friend: ‘We went to hear Parson 
Duche yesterday ; and I saw his son, too, a fine, 
handsome young man.” 

“Ah, did you? He paints,”’ replied the friend. 

“Is it. possible?” rejoined the lady, thinking 
of her own practice. ‘Well, I thoug! ht his color 
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REMEMBER Captain Benson best by his 
clay pipes—the old-fashioned Peter Dorni 


kind, with a round stem. My father kept 
grocery store, and whenever we received a 
basket of pipes, Captain Benson would buy 
ten cents’ worth—that was twelve. Several 
times father changed to the flat - stemmed 
German pipes that come in boxes, but Captain 
Benson looked so upset when we tried to get 
him to smoke them that we went back at last 
for guod to the Peter Dornis. 

The captain had a niece, Miss Rachel Benson, 
a teacher in the public schools, as dear an old 
maid as ever slaved in a schoolroom. He told 
father they moved to Belle Plain on account 
of his lung; he had but one. Sometimes he 
would talk to Petey Arnold and me about 
Seven Oaks and Malvern Hill, where he left 
the other. 

When I first knew the Bensons, they lived 
in a cottage over near Branscomb Park, but 
through some blunder in the department at 
Washington, the captain's pension was sud- 
denly suspended. ‘The amount of it was not 
great, but it was considerable to Rachel and 
the captain: so they soon had to give up their | 
cottage and look for cheaper quarters. There 
were two flats over our store, and they took 
the upper one. As we lived in the lower 
apartments, we were close neighbors. But 
that meant two flights of stairs for Miss Benson 
to climb at least twice a day. 

Sometimes, seeing ‘her patient face as she 
dragged her wet skirts up-stairs on rainy days, 
I felt sorry for her, she looked so tired; but no 
matter how bad the backache, Miss Benson 
was at her desk wet days and dry, hot days 
and cold, and she was known as the best 
primary teacher in our town. 

About that time a cheap politician of Belle 
Plain came suddenly into prominence. He 
had been elected alderman when nobody was 
Jooking, and shortly afterward seemed to have 
found money. Stephen Nailor was his name. 
I know the time when father would not trust 
him for ten cents’ worth of soap. “You 
wouldn’t use it if I did let you have it,” said | 
father to him. 

After Stephen got to looking prosperous, 
father du::ned him for an old grocery bill, but 
Stepl.en, who carried his head in the clouds 
then, insolently swore it was paid. 

The next thing we knew he was on the 
school board, and running matters to suit him- 
self. He had grown into a sort of boss, and 
whwever wanted anything had to come to him. 
I was captain of the high-school eleven that 
year, and Petey Arnold and I had to ask! 
Nailor for a permit to play in the park. He 
refused it, just to be mean; but the next thing 
he did was much meaner. He discharged 
Miss Benson from her school. 

The night we heard that, things were pretty 
blue around the store. The captain, getting 
feeble by that time and never rugged at best, | 
was terribly worried. I knew that, because 
he filled his Peter Dorni and never lighted it, 
and that was sign enough for me. 

“Rachel has always given good satisfaction, 
so far as I’ve heard,” said he to’ father, greatly 
perplexed. “I shouldn’t think the school 
board would discharge her without any reason, 
Mr. Stout.” 

“There is a reason, captain,” replied father. 
“Steve Nailor is getting even with you. Don’t 
you remember his coming to you and asking 
you to get the old soldiers to vote for him last 
fall? And you told him you couldn’t support 
him.” 

“I did. I couldn't do it, Mr. Stout,” pro- 
tested Captain Benson, indignantly. “The | 
man isn’t honest, and I have certain knowledge 
of it.” 

“That's what’s the matter, anyway, captain. 
Nailor has done it to get even.” 

Captain Benson went up-stairs greatly de- 
pressed. When Miss Benson came down in 
the evening after coffee, she tried to look brave, 
but the dark rings under her eyes and the way 
her fingers trembled when she opened her 
purse, told a different story. 

Miss Benson was not the kind to give up, 
though; she had too much American grit for 
that. 

After a while she found piecework in an; 
overall factory. By keeping at it early and! 





‘times and failed, but once in a while boys win 
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late, she could earn 
from eighty to ninety 
cents a day, and barely | 
support herself and 
the captain; but she 
grew shockingly thin, 
and when the winter 
was about half over the factory shut down. 

Then she tried book-canvassing for two 
weeks, and made about two days’ pay. After 
that she thought of leaving Belle Plain, but 
the captain suffered from his lung most of the 
time, and she was afraid it might give out | 
entirely if they moved. So she used to start! 
out in the morning and walk the streets for | 
hours, looking for work. 

Of course their bill at our store grew pretty 
large, and although there was never a hint of | 
adun from father, Miss Benson 
would buy hardly enough to 
keep them alive; but when she 
ordered a peck of potatoes, I 
would, by father’s order, take 
up nearly half a bushel. If she 
asked for a quarter-pound of the 
forty-cent tea, I would fill a 
pound sack almost full of the 
sixty-cent kind. Once she ordered 
five cents’ worth of nutmegs, 
and I sent up all there were in 
the drawer; but she brought 
them down again, and I had to 
apologize, and say it was my 
mistake, 

One cold night Stephen Nailor 
surprised us by coming in to call 
on the Bensons. After he went. 
up-stairs, we sat wondering what 
the fellow wanted. All at once 
there was a tremendous noise in 
the hall. I got to the front door 
just in time to see Nailer pick 
himself up and run down Bar- 
num Street as fast as he could. 
At the top of the stairs stood 
Captain Benson, talking violently 
and shaking his fist. 

“What do you suppose that 
villain wanted, Stout?’ cri 
the captain to father, as we 
hurried up-stairs. Ile fairly 
trembled with wrath. “He dared 
ask this poor girl’ to give him 
fifty dollars to get back her job at 





teaching. Fifty dollars! And 
we haven't fifty cents with which 
to buy coal!” 


His voice shook with anger. 
After a while he calmed down, 
but the excitement proved too 
great. That night he had a 
hemorrhage, and all night long 
I heard father and mother run- 
ning up- and down-stairs. I 
thought surely he would die; 
but he did not, and the next 
morning he told father he 
wouldn’t have missed kicking 
that rascal down-stairs for a 
dozen hemorrhages. 

While I lay awake that night 
I tried to think out some plan 
to get Miss Benson back her 
position, in spite of Stephen 
Nailor and his gang. I knew 
father had attempted it several 


where bigger people don't. That night an idea 
struck me so hard I could scarcely wait. for 
daylight to get to work on it. 

Right after breakfast I hurried around after 
our men on the football eleven, and told them 
to meet in the high-school gymnasium in half 
an hour. They were surprised at a call in the 


dead of winter, but every man was there at | 


eight o’clock, and they “lined up” ready for 
anything. I’m not much of a talker, but when 
I got through with my little tale about Miss 
Benson and the captain and Stephen Nailor, 
Petey Arnold, our centre, offered to hunt up 
Stephen and whip him on sight. Petey 
weighed a hundred and fifty pounds, and was 
pretty muscular. 

“No, Petey,” said I, “that’s not exactly the 
way to manage it. I'd like to see you do it, 
but it wouldn’t help the captain and Miss 
Benson any. I tell you, boys, —” 

“Men!” growled Petey. 

“Dll tell you what, men.” I went on, “I 
believe they’re half starving now.” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” asked 
Johnny Florence. 





“Get up a monster biz petition; get every 


pupil in the city to sign it, and take it to the 
board and make them give Miss Benson her 
place.” 

“Where’ll you get the petition?” asked 
Tony Rosswinkle, doubtfully. 

“Where'll we get it? Why, make it; have 
the fellows and girls all sign it. Don’t you see, 
Dutchy ?”” 

“That’s the stuff!” roared Petey Arnold. 
hoarsely. ‘Gret about a hundred sheets with 
printed heads, and let every man distribute ten 
among his friends in each school. I sée it.’’ 

“I've a better scheme than that, Petey,” 
said I. ‘We'll get the two ball teams and 
the tennis club to work with us. I’ve seen the 
captains, and they're going to call meetings 
right away. Why, men, we can get pretty 


near every pupil by Saturday night. We don’t 






















































“LIFTED HIS RIGHT ARM IN SALUTE.”’ 


want to skate, we’ll work Saturday.” Soon 
after we adjourned, with the regular team yell: 
“Rah! rah! Belle Plain! 
Tackle low! Come again! 
High school, keep cool! 
Bust ’em!!! 

Then the janitor chased us. 

That was Thursday. The next day the 
ward schools caught the fever. Right after 
school the sheets were distributed, and the 
signing was rushed till supper-time. Already 
we had almost half the enrolment. 

Saturday we worked like beavers; the girls 
helped, too. On Monday evening the school 
board met in regular session, and we had a 
committee of sixty-one ready to present the 
petition—ten from each of the five ward schools 
and the original eleven from the high school. [ 
was to act as spokesman, 


By seven o'clock the board-room was jammed | 


full of people eager to see the fight. We 
marched in at half past seven,—sixty-one of us 
around Petey Arnold,—and yelled: 

“Rah! ‘rah! Belle Plain! 

Tackle low! Come again! 

High school, keep cool! 

Benson!!!" 

instead of “Bust ‘em. That was Petey’s 
idea, He didn’t have many, but he usually 


made what he did have go. Then the president. 
swung his gavel, and looking significantly at 
our crowd, announced that the board was 
ready for business. 

All of a sudden I got nervous, but Petey 
pushed me so far out in front that I had to do 
something. I had it all fixed up Sunday what 
I was going to say, but whether it was that the 
ceiling was too high or what, 1 don’t know; 

| anyhow, I couldn’t utter a sound to save my 
life. And there 1 stood, everybody looking at 
me, and the chandeiiers seemed to be playing 
leap-frog with the president’s whiskers. 

Fortunately an idea happened to strike 
Petey, and he struck me a terrific slap on the 
back. At that everybody laughed, and I 
caught my voice in a second. 

“Mr. President,” I began loudly, “we are 

here to present a petition” — Here 

Petey punched me encouragingly, and 

I could begin to feel my feet under 
me—‘“from the pupils of your schools. 
A petition,” I continued, for “petition” 
appeared a good word to hang on to, 
“asking your honorable board to restore 
aworthy teacher to her position in the 
system, On behalf of your pupils this 
committee of —” 
“Sixty-onel’? whispered Petey, 
hoarsely. 
“Sixty-one ask permission to present, 
this petition, on behalf of your pupils, 
and —” 
“Crave,” suggested Peter, who had 
rehearsed me several times Sunday. 
“Crave a favorable consideration of 
it—on behalf of your pupils.” 
“And we are here,” added Petey, 
taking the bit in his teeth, “to support 
it with argument, if necessary.” It’s a 
wonder he didn't say with muscle. 
‘Then I laid the big roll on the table, 
and the row began. 
“Mr. President,” said Nailor, rising 
instantly, “I am sure every member of 
this board would like to see any petition 
of the public school children of this 
city treated with the utmost considera- 
tion, Our young friends who are so 
strongly interested will expect nothing 
less at our hands. I therefore move 
you, Mr. President, that this 
petition be referred for action to 
the committee on teachers, with 
instructions to investigate the 
points involved.” 

He was very smooth, Nailor 
was; and incidentally he was 
chairman of the teachers’ com- 
mittee himself. Delay would 
beat us, and he very well knew 
it. But we had a friend on the 
board in old Judge Webster, the 
vice-president, and father often 
said Judge Webster had been 
“planed on both sides.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the presi- 
dent, who was one of Nailor’s 
crowd, “you have heard the 
motion. Is there a second? 
Seconded. All those in favor —” 

Judge Webster raised ‘his 
hand. 

“One moment, Mr. President,” 
whispered the old gentleman, 
softly; he hardly spoke above 
| his breath. “One moment; let the petition be 
read.” 

Petey Arnold clapped his hands; we all 
clapped. The president pounded for silence. 

“Certainly, judge; the secretary will read the 
petition.” 

And it never sounded better than it did then. 
When he finished there was more applause and 
more frowning from the chair. “Shall I read 
the names?” asked the secretary, doubtfully, 
when he got through. 

“Do read the names,’’ whispered Judge 
Webster, mildly. 

The secretary plunged into the long list at a 
rapid rate, but soon he ran short of breath, 
jand when he struck Tony Rosswinkle’s list, 
all long German names, Nailor began to 
squirm. 

“Mr. President,” protested Nailor in disgust, 
| “is it necessary to spend the whole night at 
| this thing ?”” 

The president looked at Judge Webster. 

“Are the signers of this petition all pupils of 
our schools ?”” asked the judge, softly. 
| “It appears they are,” replied the secretary. 
“Is there any dispute as to this?” 

Petey started to jump up. “Sit down!” I 
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hissed. He sat. Petey knew I understood 
politics better than he did. 

“No dispute whatever, I guess,” said the! 
president. 

“Tow many names are attached to it?” con- 
tinued the judge. 

‘The secretary looked over the sheets. “I 
should think about fifteen hundred.” 

“Nineteen hundred !’’ roared Petey, rising. 

“Sit down!” I growled, audibly. 

“What is the total enrolment, Mr. Secretary ?”” 


asked Judge Webster, gazing admiringly on |“ 


Petey. 

‘The secretary consulted his record. ‘‘Nineteen | 
hundred and_ ninety-two,” he announced in a 
minute. 

The judge rose slowly to his feet; everybody 
strained forward to hear. 

“Mr. President,” he began, quietly, “it is 
useless to pretend to ignore the significance of 
this uprisingz—for that is what it amounts to. 
For myself | take it as a reproach not altozether 
undeserved. 1 should not have let my impaired 
health and the pressure of legal matters on my 
time cause me to neglect the duties 1 owe to 
these children.” He waved his hand toward us. | 
“1 have investigated the case to which this 
conmnittee of boys has now forced our attention, 
and I am sorry to say the facts make a case 
against the school board and not at all against the 
teacher whose reinstatement is prayed for. | 

“Under these circumstances I shall offer an 
amendment to the commendable resolution of 
Mr. Nailor. I shall not speak further to the 
amendment, because I am contident that no just 
man, no wise man, I might safely add, no politic 
man, will oppose it. To do so would mean 
his everlasting political ruin in Belle Plain. 
Tet the petition be referred, Mr. President, as 
Mr. Nailor has properly moved, to the committee 
on teachers, with instructions’—everybody with- 
in half a mile could hear that—‘‘to place Miss 
Benson’s name on the teachers’ list at full pay 
from to-night, to continue until she is regularly 
assigned.” 

Tow blandly the old gentleman smiled as he 
sent the knife into Nailor and twisted it around! 
How the people applauded! How our men 
yelled. 

Vote? Every member—even that villain, 
Stephen Nailor—voted for it. He saw he was 
beaten, and took it as sweetly as he would have 
taken a dose of castor-oil. 

We ran out of the hall like wildcats, crossed 
the park to father’s store, and gave the yell. 
Miss Benson came running down-stairs; she 
thought the building was on fire. When we told 
her she. just burst out crying. ‘Then she kissed ! 
every one of the committee, sixty-one. The 
small fellows didn’t mind it; but our men took it 
pretty hard. 1 never thought Petey Arnold 
would stand being kissed, but he did just the 
same. | 

The captain was in bed when we came, and 
next day he told father the yelling woke him 
up and made him think of Jeb Stuart's 
cavalry. 

Miss Benson looked ten years younger when 
she got to work, but the captain somehow seemed 
to fail as spring came on. Most of the time he 
kept his bed. But one morning in May a great 
surprise came for him. The mail-carrier brought | 
a big letter from Washington with an official 
stamp on it—the pension was restored! 

Captain Benson was happy. “I knew it 
would come again,” he cried. “I knew it would 
be all right. The check ought to be here by— 
what day is this, Rachel? Why, bless my soul, 
Rachel, this is Decoration day. Why didn’t you 
tell me? You know I’ve lost track of the days 
since I’ve been laid up.” 

Poor Rachel was crestfallen. Really, she had 
kept it back because she knew he would insist 
on getting up, and he was far from able to 
rise. 

“I must get up for the parade, Rachel,” he 
said, gently but decidedly, sitting up in his bed. 
“This is the first year I haven’t marched with 
the post. ‘The boys will look for me out on the 
balcony, Rachel, anyway. Yes, I’ll have to get 
up,” he concluded, very gently indeed, but very 
firmly. 

So with many misgivings, Rachel helped him 
into his faded uniform; faded, but neat and 
clean, and Petey Arnold and I wheeled the 
captain out into the sunshine on the balcony, 
and he invited us to stay and watch the 

le. 

“‘Laddies,”’ he said to us in his gentle way, “I 
hope all the kindness you’ve done me and mine 
will come back to you both some day, and I 
know it will—I know it; it always does.” 

Down the long street they came, the flag of 
freedom flashing at their head. The “‘boys’’ cast 
their eyes upward as they approached ; all knew 
where their failing comrade lay. They halted in 
front of the store, faced right, and looking up to 
where he sat on the little balcony, the battered 
eagles saluted their past commander. 

Captain Benson rose slowly from his chair, 
drew himself painfully up to the last one of his 
seventy-two inches, and lifted his right arm in 
salute. But I thought it looked more like a 
benediction. 

The post moved on in column; the captain 
sank back smiling; his moistened eyes closed as 
if he would sleep. His head drooped, and he 
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Then his eyes opened, wandered vacantly, and | 


turned beseechingly to Rachel. 

“O uncle!” she cried, and’rushed to him, and 
caught him in her arms as he sank forward; but 
it was his last rally; he never spoke again. 

Frank H. SpEARMAN. 
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A Slight Mistake. 


H, dear!” said Alice, impatiently, as 
she passed through the dusky library 
just before dinner, ‘Rab is so 
careless! Here are her gloves 
and hat and umbrella lying just. 
where she dropped them. Iam 
thoroughly tired of putting them 
away. She ought to be punished 
in some way; mamma said so 
only this morning.” 

She meditated for a moment, 
and then took up the pretty um- 
brella with an air of resvlution. 

“Yes; I will just hide this 
way sumewhere, and let Miss Barbara hunt for 
it. It would look rather too suspicious to have 
her hat disappear so suddenly, but she may not 
need her umbrella for a day or two.”” 

She had just snugly secreted the umbrella 
when the parlor door opened, and her younger 
sister came out, in company with a friend. 
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picked up her belongings from the table. She 
wondered if the umbrella would be missed, but 
apparently it was not. Tossing the hat on her 
curly bead, and pulling out the fingers of the 
gloves, Bab disappeared in the direction of her 
own room without any embarrassing inquiries. 

Alice smiled with satisfaction. “Now I have 
only to keep out of the way when questions are 
asked, and my young lady will be more careful 
of her things in future,” she thought, quite 
pleased with her little scheme. 

A period of pleasant weather caused umbrellas 
to lie unused for a time, and Alice quite forgot 
about the secret she was harboring in her bosom. 
One evening, however, about a week after Miss 
Aldis’s call, it was suddenly brought to her 
remembrance by Barbara, who was running over 
the advertising columns of the evening paper. 
Alice's attention was attracted by a slight excla- 
mation from her ar. 

“What is it she asked, idly, not being 
particularly pied at the moment. 

“Oh, only Ethel Aldis’s advertisement,” Bar- 
bara said, her eyes still on the paper. 

“What is Ethel Aldis advertising about?” 
Alice inquired, with more interest. 

Barbara finished the paragraph, then threw 
the paper down and began rocking comfortably 
back and forth. 

“Wh 
and she's offering a reward for it, with no 
questions asked. It's quite a valuable one, you 



















*“WHAT IS ETHEL ALDIS ADVERTISING ABOUT? ’? 


They passed by the library on their way to! 


the front door, and catching sight of Alice, the 
visitor came in to speak to her. 

Ethel Aldis was the only one of Barbara’s 
friends with whom Alice never found fault. 
Perhaps it was in consequence of this fact that 
Barbara herself was never enthusiastic about 
Ethel, and showed a tendency to criticise the 
young lady's conversation and manners, which 
Alice frequently held up to her sister as bein 
worthy of emulation. 
there was a half-satirical smile on Barbara’s face 
as she listened to Ethel’s vivacious remarks. 

“That’s the way Alice would like to have me 
talk, 1 suppose,” she thought, contemptuously ; 
“T ought to say ‘literature’ instead of ‘literachure’ 
and ‘don’t you’ instead of ‘don’t chu;’ then 
people would think I was highly aultivated.” 

“Do you know,” remarked the visitor to Alice, 
confidentially, ‘“‘we’re quite uneasy at our house. 
We got a new chambermaid about a month ago, 
and since that time several articles of jewelry 
have been missing, and we can’t account for it 
except in one way. 


know ; 
about.” 

“Dear me, yes,” replied Alice. “I would 
rather keep a stupid servant than a dishonest 
one. Still, there may be some mistake, perhaps. 
I shouldn’t condemn the girl too soon.” 

“Oh, of course not; but we shail keep watch 
of her. Well, I must go; good-by, Alice dear. 
Bab, why don't you come to see me oftener? 1 


it’s unpleasant to think there's a thief 


have to do all the calling, you bad girl!” and | ac 


with a pretty pout Miss Aldis started for the 
door again. 


“Let me see," she suddenly exclaimed, survey- 


ing the dainty articles which she carried; “have | 


1 forgotten anything? No; card-case—handker- 
chief—purse—all here. I had an impression 


that I missed something. Well, good-by!” and : 


she finally left. 
“Don’t forget your hat and gloves, Barbara,” 


said Alice, sharply, as Barbara started up-stairs | 


when the door was shut. 

“Bother!” exclaimed Miss Bab, as she unwill- 
ingly descended again, “if there’s one thing 
that’s sure in this world, Alice, it is that you will 
be an old maid; you grow more detestably 
orderly every day.” 


“Don't give me any impudence, please,’ 


responded Alice, loftily; “I am only saving you | 


from being scolded by mamma.” 
“Much obliged to you, I’m sure,” retorted 
Bab, sarcastically. “I’ve had a narrow escape, 


considering the fact that mamma’s scoldings are ; 


8o terrible. I don’t believe she ever said any- 
thing stronger than ‘Dear, dear!’ in her life, 
bless her! Any one would think she was an 
ogre, to hear you talk.” 





started gently as a dreamer moves in his slumber. 


Alice did not reply, but watched Bab as she 


Just now, for example, | 


Josie is as neat as a pin, | 
and does her work beautifully, but—I don't ' 


know—solid gold top, and all that. It was a 
birthday gift from her father.” 
| “What a pit: said Alice, sympathetically. 
“Yes, it is," assented Bab, serenely. “She 
thought she left it here the day she called, but I 
told her she was mistaken. I went over every 
umbrella in the rack twice, and she didn't go 
| up-stairs that day. She’ll need it by to-morrow, 
poor thing! The paper predicts rain,” and Bab 
laughed. 

“You seem to think it’s funny to lose a 
valuable umbrella,” observed A lice, severely ; “it 
ought to be a warning to you to be more careful 
of your own.” 

“Mine is not so valuable as Ethel's,” remarked 
Barbara, calmly; “but as it happens, I put it 
carefully away last time, Miss Dignity.” 
| “Are you quite sure of that?” Alice asked. 
) It was her turn to smile now. 

“Of course I'm sure,” retorted Bab, tossing 
her head. 
This was too yood. Alice had much ado to 
| command her countenance. 

The next morning proved the weather-prophet 
right for once. The rain fell in a businesslike 
| way that held out no false promise of clearing 
up by and by. One by one those of the family 
who were obliged to go out svlemnly stalked to 
| the umbrella rack, picked out his or her umbrella, 
and plunged into the puddles outside. 

About ten o'clock Barbara announced that 
she was going to the circulating library to get a 
| book to help her through “‘this wretched day.” 
As she left the room to get ready, Alice smiled 
$3 at her mother. 
uisten, mamma, I hid Bab's umbrella the 
other day, to teach her not to be so careless with 
her things. She left it on the library table this 
time; last time I found it on the sofa in the 
| parlor, but not until Mrs. Smith almost broke it 
| by sitting on it. Now let her hunt for a good 
while, mamma, before you call me. I’m going 
‘to be out of the way, and you can truly say you 
don’t know where it is. 1 suppose she'll be ina 
fearful temper, but just be firm, mamma, will 
you?” 

“Yes, dear, of course,” said placid Mrs. 
Drayton, quite amused at Alice’s earnestness. 

Alice retired, and spent the next fifteen 
minutes in listening for her sister’s step and 
voice, anticipating that the one would be a 
| stamp and the other a growl, and preparing to 
steal in an opposite direction whenever she 
heard them approaching. But at the end of this 
| period she was much astonished to hear instead 
the front door shut, and darting to the window, 
she stared in amazement at Barbara going down 
the brick walk with her blue silk umbrella 
proudly held over her head! 

After one moment of stupefaction Alice flew 
to the place where she had hidden the umbrella— 
the umbrella, indeed! A fearful idea had come 












, she’s lost her umbrella in some way, | 
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to her; what if—good gracious! Upon whose 
umbrella had she laid violent hands? 

She groaned as she drew it forth and examined 
it. True, it was of blue silk; but Bab’s umbreila 
had no such gorgeous handle as this; and horror 
of horrors! there were the owner’s initials 
engraved on the gold—“E. A.” 

Tears of mortilication stood in Alice’s eyes. 
She had made a fvol of herself this time. What 
humiliation to go to Ethel Aldis and explain the 
matter! And how Bab would enjoy the joke! 

“Alice!” called Mrs. Drayton from the head 
of the stairs. ‘There seems to be some mistake, 
I’ve a larnze amount of firmness in hand, but 
there hasn’t been any call for it yet. Did Bab 
find her umbrella by second sight?” 

Alice came into the hall and looked up at her 
mother with a rueful face. 

“Don’t laugh, mamma,” she implored. “I’ve 
been and hidden Ethel Aldis’s umbrella! It 
wasn’t Bab’s at alll” She held out the innocent 
cause of all the trouble with a tragic gesture. 

In spite of Alice’s request her mother langhed 
involuntarily as she comprehended the affair. 
Suddenly, however, she grew grave. 

“O Alice! Mrs. Aldis called on me yesterday 
and said that they had discharyed a chambermaid 
because they suspected her of stealing a valuable 
umbrella. ‘This is, of course, the one! What 
an unfortunate thing!” 

“IT must go over there at once,” said poor 
Alice, feverishly. ‘Come with me, mamma, 
won’t you? I don't dare to go alone.” 

As Mrs. Drayton and her daughter went out 
at the gate they were met by Bab, who was 
returning from the library, her face rosy with 
rain and exercise. Alice tried to hold Ethel’s 
umbrella behind her, but Bab’s quick eye caught 
sight of it at once. 

“What! did Ethel leave it at our house, after 
all, Alice? But it’s not possible—I looked 
everywhere. ‘Tell me where you found it?”’ 

“When I come back,” said Alice, miserably; 
“we're in a hurry now.” 

“My, I don’t envy you!” called Bab, signifi- 
cantly, as they parted; “a certain person can be 
as acid as a pickle when she likes to be.” 

“Be quiet, Bab, and go in,” ordered her 
mother, with a peremptory wave of the hand. 

“I only hope they’ll see the funny side of it,” 


Alice sighed, as they stood before the Aldis 


door. 

“Perhaps they will,” said her mother, cheer- 
fully; “but I’m afraid,” she added, ‘‘we can't 
expect the poor chambermaid to look at it ina 
ludicrous light.” The corners of Alice’s mouth 
went down still farther. “No! how dreadful it 
is! I feel like a thief myself when I think of it.” 

Sad to say, Mrs. Aldis and her daughter failed 
to see any humor whatever in the situation. It 
was a very bad quarter of an hour for Alice. 

“Of course I realize that it was unintentional,” 
Mrs. Aldis observed, majestically; she was an 
imposing-looking lady, with iron-gray hair 
dressed high above her forehead. Alice had 
never been quite at ease in her presence, and 
now she fairly shivered as Mrs. Aldis’s piercing 
eyes fixed themselves on her embarrassed face. 

“I realize, I say, that it was unintentional,” 
Mrs. Aldis went on, “but I must acknowledge 
that we have been greatly put out—very much 
so, indeed. Of course I do not refer to the value 
of the umbrella; that, you understand, did not 
worry us at all; but we have had to discharge 
an excellent servant under suspicion of having 
taken it, and—in fact, it is very unfortunate all 
round.” 

“But you will take the girl back now, will 
you not, Mrs, Aldis?” asked Alice’s mother. 
“Anything that we can do to straighten the 
matter out shall be done. I will go and see the 
girl myself, if you like.” 

Mrs. Aldis seemed slightly confused; her 
glance wavered for the first time. 

“Well—that is—as a matter of fact, the girl, 
although innocent, so it seems, in this case, had 
really stolen a few other things. They were 
found in her possession, and she—er—in fact, 
confessed the theft. We thought she might 
have disposed of the umbrella ; that was why we 
advertised.” * 

“Oh!” remarked Mrs. Drayton, looking at 
her daughter with a relieved expression. 

“Yes; that has been another annoyance to 
us,” Mrs. Aldis went on, in an aggrieved tone. 
“I suppose we have had to examine fifty umbrel- 
Jas, at least, during the last two days. Not one 
of them corresponded in the least to the descrip- 
tion given in the advertisement. The people 
seemed to think that any kind of an umbrella 
would serve the purpose.’” 

“But,” Ethel said, addressing Alice with a 
cold smile, “I really can’t understand your 
mistaking my umbrella for your sister's. My 
handle is real gold, you know.” She took out 
her handkerchief as she spoke, and carefully 
polished it off, 

“Jt was very stupid of me,” murmured Alice, 
whose opinion of Miss Aldis’s manners had 
greatly changed. 

As the door closed behind them Alice gave a 
sigh of relief. “I'm glad, at all events, that I 
haven't got that girl on my conscience,” she said. 

“Yes, but I don’t see why Mrs. Aldis could 
not have relieved our minds about it at once,’” 
added her mother, who was rather indignant, 

“You explain it to Bab, mamma,” said Alice, 
when they reached home, “I’m going to lie 
down.” She escaped to her room, but it was not 
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very long before irrepressible Bab poked her 
head in at the door. Her eyes danced with fun, 
and Alice shut her own resolutely; this was of 
no use, however. 

“It was all my fault, you poor dear!” Bab 
declared, with a suppressed laugh. ‘‘You did 
it for my good, and I have been awfully 
careless; I confess it. But I’ve reformed, Alice. 
Mamma’s been showing me the error of my way, 
and I’m going to turn over a new leaf. Next 
time you find an umbrella on the library table, 1 
give you fair warning—it won’t be mine!” 

Fuorence I. ANDEM. 
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NN the spring of the year 1757 three adven- 

turous young men, named Whitney, 
te Heald and Reed, set off from their 
—~ homes in the town of Dunstable, 
Massachusetts, on a hunting and trapping trip 
to the Androscoggin River in Maine—a river and 
a tract of country which, at that early date, very 
few white men had ever visited. It was the 
period of the French and Indian War, and the 
Indians were hostile. The entire country was 
covered with forest, and so little was known of 
the geography of Maine that the Androscoggin 
was then supposed to be in Canada. 

Trapping was the announced object of the 
trip, but in reality these bold youngsters had 
hopes of securing Jarger game than otter or bear. 
The colonial government was then offering an 
almost princely bounty on Indian scalps. 
An Indian’s scalp was worth what, in the 
currency of to-day, would be very near a thou- 
sand dollars. 

On the other hand, the French had offered 
large rewards to the savages for the scalps of 
‘New England settlers, and skulking Indians lay 
in wait in the outskirts of every settlement with 
tomahawk and scalping-knife, sparing neither 
age, sex nor condition. 

It was the hope of securing these large boun- 
ties which sent Lovewell and his band of rangers 
to the upper Saco waters—an expedition which 
terminated in that famous battle in the forest, 
which so many pens have celebrated and sung. 
The plain, prosaic facts of that expedition are 
that Lovewell and his men were in quest of 
Indian scalps at a thousand dollars apiece. 

Not much otherwise was it with young 
Whitney, Heald and Reed of our present narra- 
tive; yet they must not be judged too harshly. 
Their motives were in accord with the moral 
code of those days—a code in which there was 
“no good Indian but a dead Indian.” 

After a stealthy tramp of more than a week, 
these three trappers came to the great river, and 
finally built a camp on the shores of a beautiful 
pond, now called Whitney's Pond, and situated 
in the present town of Canton, Maine—the outlet 
of which, a deep, rapid stream, flows down into 
the Androscoggin. About the pond were abun- 
dant signs of game, and here they set traps and 
hunted for moose, keeping a watchful eye out for 
the valuable red man. 

Just how many days or weeks they continued 
bere and were thus employed, tradition does not 
make clear; but one evening near the middle of 
the month of May, as the three were going down 
the brook to examine other traps, they espied 
the twinkle of a camp-fire on the bank of the 
Androscoggin. Cautiously creeping nearer, they 
discovered two birch canoes drawn up on the 
shore. It was an Indian encampment. 

Not far below this spot, in a bend of the 
Androscoggin, was an Indian burying-ground, 
and it is surmised that the Indian party had 
come down to bury one of their dead. It could 
hardly have been a war party, for there were 
two squaws with the Indians. Of this the young 
Tangers were not aware, and a whispered consul- 
tation at once ensued as to how they might best 
surprise the redskins. 

Heald was in favor of an immediate attack, 
but Reed and Whitney believed it safer to wait 
till dawn of the next morning, when they might 
steal upon the little encampment, with a good 
Prospect of finding the savages sound asleep. 

This plan was adopted, and the three hunters 
stole softly back through the woods to their own 
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camp, where they passed the hours of darkness | 
in eager anticipation of the bounties. 

The first faint streaks of dawn had scarcely 
begun to light up the sombre forest before they 
were on their way through the thick growth on | 
the intervales which skirt the river, and stealing | 
upon the Indian encampment. ‘They missed | 
their course, however, and lost some time in 
finding the place—having to return for a mile or 
more down the river-bank. It is probable that 
meantime the savages had heard or sighted them, 
for when at length they discovered the canoes 
and were creeping through the undergrowth to 
get closer to the sleeping-place of their foes, three 
Indians suddenly rose from the bushes a few 
yards in front of them, and fired before the white 
youths had time to cock their guns. 

Reed dropped dead at the discharge, and 
Whitney also went down with a fearful bullet- 
wound through the thigh, which broke the bone; 
but Heald, who was a step or two in the rear, 
scaped the ball aimed at him, and instantly 
senting his musket, shot down the foremost of 
» savages, who fell dead not ten feet from 
where Reed lay. 

Heald had scarcely fired when the two 
remaining Indians dropped their guns, 
and snatching their tomahawks sprang 
toward him, each with a hideous shout 
of fury. He ran for his life, and they 
gave chase along the bank of the river. 

Whitney thus escaped the immediate attention 
of the redskins, and for some moments lay 
weltering in his own blood and rolling about 
in an agony of pain on the ground. At last he 
so far regained his self-control as to be able to 
tear strips from his clothing and bind them 
tightly around his thigh. This stanched the 
flow of blood, and he presently started to crawl 
away among the trees: but now he bethought 
himself to scalp the Indian whom Heald had 
shot, and had turned to do so when a crackling 
of the brush not far away drew his attention. 
It was caused by the two squaws, who had 
come forward from their camp to see what had 
occurred. Seizing his gun, Whitney pointed it 
at them, when they fled away, shrieking. He 
then crept away himself, and although faint 
from Joss of blood and in great pain, he continued 
to crawl for a long distance into the forest. . 

Finally, unable to get farther, he hid himself in 
a dark hole beneath the root of a fallen tree and 
remained quiet, resolved, if the savages found 
him, to sell his life as dearly as possible. 

But they did not find him. After he had lain 
there beneath the old root for thirty-six hours or 
more in a fainting condition, he mustered all his 
energies and crawled slowly through the forest 
to the camp where he and his companions had 
left a considerable stock of food. 

Fever came on him, and for many days Whitney 
lay in dreadful plight, unconscious at times; 
but after a while he began to recover, and ate all 
the food which he could find. His leg had never 
been set, and still hung helpless; yet he was 
able to craw! about, and busied himself collecting 
ground nuts, checkerberries and green sprouts, 
which he ate greedily, but was in constant fear 
lest the savages should discover his retreat. 

Meanwhile, how had it fared with Heald, 
with the two savages on his track? Onward he 
had sped, down the bank of the Androscoggin. 
He was a fleet runner and used to the forest, but 
he soon found that the red fellows behind him 
were nearly or quite as swift as he, and even 
better used to running through brush; but with 
Heald it was a race for life, and he put forth all 
his strength. 

Through bogs and briers, over stones and rovts, 
leaping the great trunks of fallen trees, splashing 
through rills and brooks swollen by the spring 
rains and melted snows, on they sped. Heald 
was leaving them a little, he hoped, or at least 
holding his own, when suddenly he came to a 
wide, deep stream, the outlet of Whitney's Pond. 

He was not a good swimmer, and dared not 
trust himself to the water; while to run on down 
the bank of the brook would soon bring him to 
the angle of land where the stream entered the 
Androscoggin, and where he would be penned 
up. Without an instant’s hesitation, he turned 
and tacked back to double on his pursuers and 
pass out to the right of them, still holding fast to 
his empty gun. 

This manceuvre he was obliged to execute in 
plain sight of the redskins, for they were within 
a hundred yards of him, and no sooner did they 
perceive it than they both sprang to head him off. 
whooping frightfully to confuse him. 

He passed within fifty feet of the nearer of the 
two, and both of them threw their tomahawks ; 
but it chanced as Heald ran,—with his eyes on 
the savages, to dodge the weapons,—his toe 
caught violently beneath a tough root, and he | 
was thrown prostrate on the ground. This 
accident may have saved his life, for both toma- 
hawks whizzed over his body and struck with a 
loud clang among some stones on the farther 
side of him! 

In an instant the supple woodsman was on his 
feet and ran again, and while the savages were 
searching for their tomahawks, he disappeared 
from their sight around the base of a wooded 
knoll, and gaining a covert, reloaded his gun. 
They heard him ram down the charge, and 
having picked up their tomahawks stole toward 
him through a dense grove of beeches ; but catch- 
ing sight of him in the act of priming his piece 
and hearing the gun-lock click, they in turn 












wheeled about and ran—having already seen 
fatal proof of the accuracy of his shuoting. 

Taking immediate advantage of their fears, 
Heald slipped away and set off with all speed 
southward, travelling alone for many days 
through the forest, supplying himself. with game 
as he went on. At night he lay down, without 
shelter, in the lonely woods; and as days passed 
he becaine much worn from exposure, exhaustion 
and anxiety for his wounded companion, whom 
he had last seen lying helpless and writhing with 
pain on the ground. 

His motive now was to get home, raise a party 
and return in search of Whitney. Onve he was 
nearly drowned while trying to cross a river 
upon a hastily improvised raft. 

How many days he wandered in the forest is 
not known; but at last he reached Dunstable, and 
upon relating his sad story, fifteen young men 
volunteered to go back with him in search of 
Whitney, who it was hoped might have escaped, 
and might be lying wounded in the woods. 

As soon as Heald had rested a little and was 
able to travel they set off, and in the course of 
six days reached the scene of the fatal encounter 
on the bank of the Androscoggin. No traces of 
either Whitney or the Indians were found here, 
and just at nightfall they moved cautiously 
through the woods, dowp to the camp on the 
shore of the pond. 

It was twilight. They came in sight of the 
little structure built of poles and fir-bough thatch, 
and paused to reconnvitre it. Apparently it was 
deserted. As they stood there at a little distance 
off, however, one of the party thought that he 
detected a slight noise in the brush a little to 
their rear. Turning his eyes instantly in that 
direction, he caught sight of an object moving 
amidst the brush—seemingly creeping up behind 
them. 

“St/” he whispered to the others. ‘“There’s 
an Indian!” and raising his piece, he fired 
quickly. 

A loud outery followed his shot—a shriek of 
agony, for the ranger’s aim had been true, even 
in the dim twilight of the darkening forest. 

“My God! that was Whitney’s voice!” Heald 
exclaimed, and with that they all ran out where 
the supposed Indian lay. 

It was indeed poor Whitney. He had survived 
his terrible wound only to receive a mortal one 
from the very friends who had come so far in 
search of him. Heald and the entire party were 
wild with grief and regret. The poor fellow 
lingered for an hour, and was able to tell them 
something of his experiences. He had been out 
after food, and was crawling back to the camp 
when thus pitiably shot. 

They buried him there beside the camp, on the 
shore, and named this beautiful little lake in the 
forest, Whitney’s Pond. (©, A, STEPHENS. 








N a little country schoolhouse sat a tall, 
| lank, solemn-faced boy, with his geography 
up on its edge before him on the desk. 
It was nearly time for his class in geography to 
recite, but the boy was not really completing 
his map of Ohio—he was penning with many 
flourishes and much shading of the.downward 
strokes, the following note, on a leaf torn from 
his copy-book: 

“Compliments of Mr. Job Hedge to Miss 
Maggie Tobey, asking the pleasure of her 
company to the singing-school in the Four-mile 
schoolhouse to-morrow night. Immediate answer 
desired.”’ 

It was the first note of the kind Job Hedge 
had ever written, and all the courage of which 
he was capable had been required to write it. 
He had frequently planned thus to address Miss 
Maggie Tobey, but his courage had always failed | 
him heretofore. ‘ 

Once Job had half completed such a note, 
when the boy in the seat behind him had peeped 
over his shoulder, and seeing what he was ‘up 
to,’ had given him a sly poke in the back and 
whispered : 

“Sh-a-a-me on ye!” 

This had covered Job with such confusion that 
he had hastily torn up the half-written note, and 
had suffered much mortification of spirit when, | 
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at recess-time, Sol Slack, the boy who had 
peeped, had pointed his finger derisively at Job 
and had called out: 

“Job Hedge was writing a love-letter to Mag 
Tobey! Shame on Job!” 

“I wasn’t!” said Job, but with a telltale 
blush. 

“You were, too! 
Good joke on you!” 

“It wasn’t any love-letter!” said Job, scorn- 
fully, as he stalked away with the jeers of a 
dozen pupils ringing in his tortured ears. 

Today the prying Sol Slack was absent, and 
there was no one behind Job to peep over his 
shoulder. When he had written the note he 
drew at the top of the page a bird on the wing, 
with a billet-douz in its bill. 

Directly across the aisle from Job sat the 
Maggie Tobey who was to receive this hand- 
somely embellished effusion. She was a girl of 
sixteen, with jet black hair falling in long and 
stiff, but natural, curis. A red ribbon was run 
through the curls. She wore a flowered delaine 
dress and a string of large amber beads; and 
although she was no tonger a little girl, she had 
on a blue and white print “tyer.” Freckles 
covered her face and her little pug nose. 

She was busily conning the geography lesson 
which Job Hedge ought to have been studying 
when a folded bit of paper suddenly fell on the 
desk before her. She started and glanced across 
the aisle toward Job. He was apparently deeply 
absorbed in his geography lesson and did not 
look toward Maggie, but she saw that his face 
was crimson. 

Her own face crimsoned when she had read 
the note, which was the first one of the kind she 
had ever received. She glanced shyly across the 
aisle again when she had read the note, but Job 
kept his eyes fastened on his book. 

In a few minutes an answer fell on Job’s desk. 
He unfolded it and read: 

“Miss Tobey accepts with pleasure of Mr. 
Hedge’s company to the singing-school to-morrow 
night.” 

1t was now Job’s turn to glance across the 
aisle, but Miss Tobey’s back was partly turned 
toward him and her face was half hidden in her 
book. 

So it came to pass that at seven o’clock the 
next evening, Job, arrayed in his Sunday best, 
with cinnamon-scented hair-oil on his carefully 
combed sandy locks, and musk sprinkled on his 
pocket handkerchief, set forth in his father’s 
buggy for the farm of Mr. Silas Tobey. There 
Maggie awaited his coming in her best gown of 
red merino, with three rows of black velvet 
ribbon on it, and four rows of coral beads with a 
gold locket on them taking the place of the 
ambef beads she wore at school. A snowy white 
“cloud,” or nubia, with red tassels, and a heavy 

plaid shawl of many colors, would be put on 

after the arrival of “Mr. Hedge.” 

When wheels were heard in front of the 
house, Maggie’s younger brother, Jack, cried 
out, “There’s your beau, sis!”’ 

“It's no such a thing,” answered Maggie, 
with spirit. “I guess I can go to singing-school 
with Job Hedge without his being my ‘beau.’ ” 

Presently there was a rap at the door, and 
when Mr. Tobey, a big, jolly man, opened it, 
he said, loudly and cordially : 

“How de do, Job? Come in while Maggie 
puts on her things. My, how fine we're fixed 
up! Getting a mustaehe, aint you, Job? 
You’ll have to get you a shaving outfit soon!” 

This greeting was not of the sort to put Job 
entirely at his ease, and he felt much relieved 
when he was out of the house and had helped 
Maggie into the buggy. 

It was a clear, cold night in November, but 
there was no snow on the ground. It was four 
miles to the schoolhouse to which Job and 
Maggie were going, and the horse Job was 
driving seemed to be rather a fractious creature. 
He declined to go faster than a walk, and 
when Job sought to accelerate his speed by 
applying the whip, the horse would stop and 
kick against the dashboard in a manner that 
elicited frightened little screams from Maggie 

and caused Job much embarrassment. 

After two or three such kicks the horse would 
dash madly forward for a few yards, tossing his 
head and seemingly bent on running away. It 
required all of Job’s strength to hold him in. 

“He’s a new horse that we’ve had only a 
couple of weeks,” Job explained. ‘Father took 
him on a debt from a man over in Deering, and 
I wouldn’t have brought him to-night but old 
Ned, the horse we drive with the buggy, slipped 
and fell yesterday and lamed himself so that I 
couldn’t drive him. ‘This horse can go right 
along, if he wants to. I never saw him act as 
he’s acting to-night. Go ’long with you!” 

He flapped the reins over the horse’s back, 
whereupon the animal stood still and tossed its 
head defiantly. Job applied the whip. Mach 
incensed, the horse kicked so high that one leg 
went over a shaft. Job had to get out and 
unhitch the animal in order to release him. 

When he had hitched the horse into the buggy 
again and was about to climb in, the animal, 
giving a sudden lunge forward, jerked the lines 
from Job's hands and darted off down the road. 

“Whoa! Whoa!” cried Job, starting in mad 
pursuit, while Maggie screamed two or three 
times and called out: “Stop him, Job! He's 
running away! Stop him, can’t you?” 

“Whoa;>there!” shriekell Job; but the horse 


Saw it with my own eyes! 
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paid no heed to the cry. On he sped, with the 
reins trailing on the ground. Maggie made no 
further outcry, and Job’s mental comment was, 
as he panted onward: 

“Dll bet she’s fainted! 
happen to her?” 

But Maggie had not fainted; she had become 
dumb with fright. Gasping for breath, she had 
shrunk back in her seat, and trembling but 
silent, had clasped her mittened hands in despair. 

Onward sped the horse—out of the woods and 
on to a great open plain four miles across. The 
road forked at the edge of the wood, the right- 
hand road leading to the Four-mile schoolhouse, 
and the left-hand road leading straight across the 
plain. ‘The horse swerved to the left and sped 
swiftly forward in the darkness. Fortunately 
the road was perfectly smooth and level, and 
there was no great danger of the bugyy upsetting. 

1t had not upset when the other side of the 
plain was reached, and by that time the horse 
had so exhausted itself that its speed had lessened 
to a steady trot; but he paid no heed to Maggie's 
“Whoa!’" The reins were beyond her reach. 


Oh, dear, what'll 


A fringe of trees bordered the farther side of | 


the plain, and beyond these trees was the slightly 
sloping and pebbly bank of a wide and shallow 
river. 


forded at this point. The river had not yet 
frozen over, and when the horse reached the ford 
he plunged in. His late owner’s house lay 
beyond the river, and he had crossed this ford 
many times by night as well as by day. The 
horse had gone half-way across the stream when 
he swerved a little to the right, the buggy-wheel 
struck against a boulder in the river-bed, and 
something gave way. The horse and buggy 
shafts went on; Maggie and the buggy remained 
in the middle of the gently flowing stream. 

Meantime Job had reached the edge of the 
‘wood in time to see the horse and buggy speeding 
across the plain. 
trying to think what was best to do. Suddenly 
he heard the sound of hoofs on the road behind 
him, and a moment later there appeared a man 
on a big white mule. Job thought he knew to 
whom the mule belonged. 

“That you, Joe Tinkham?” he called. 

“Yes, ’tis. Who are you?” 


“Job Hedge; and I want that mule of yours, : 
Joe. I’ve got to get clear across the plain, and 


maybe farther, and you're within a mile of 


home. Don't stop to ask me any questions, Joe, ; 


but hop off, and let me have that mule.” 

“All right,” said the obliging Joe, wondering, 
but convinced that Job meant what he said. 
The boy was soon galloping across the plain at a 
lively gait. When he reached the river-bank he 
saw the buggy in the middle of the stream: 

“You there, Maggie?’’ he called, in trembling 
tones. 

“Yes, | am,” retorted Maggie, with consider- 
able sharpness. 

“Tl get you out of there right away.” 

“I should think you’d better, Job Hedge!” 

Job rode into the stream and drew rein beside 
the buggy in nearly three feet of water. 

“‘Where’s the horse?” he asked. 

“I don’t know—and I don’t care.” 

“Well, you get on behind me and I'll get you 
on dry land the first thing.” 

Maggie climbed on a wheel of the buggy and 
vaulted to the mule’s back behind Job. Unfor- 
tunately the animal .began to kick and plunge 
violently. Job knew what was the matter, but. 
he had difficulty in telling. 

“T guess—whoa !—that he won't—whoa there! 
—carry double! I'll—whoa, I tell you!—get 
off!” he said. 

He jumped off on to the buggy wheel and 
climbed into the buggy, while Maggie, slipping 
into the saddle and seizing the bridle-reins, rode 
toshore. Then she turned and called out: 

“I’m going right home.” 

“I suppose you might as well,” said Job, 
lugubriously. “You can't come in and get 
me, and you can’t make the mule come in by 

“T'll stop and tell your folks where you are if 
you want I should.” 

“No, ['d rather you didn't,” said Job, hastily. 
“You go on.” 

“T’m going to. Good night.” 

“Good night, Maggie!” 

She rode away into the darkness, and after a 
few minutes’ reflection Job said to himself, 





dolefully, “There's no other way out of it!’ and | 


plunging into the icy water, waded ashore. 

“I can’t get the buggy out with no horse, no 
harness and no buyyzy shafts," he said. “I 
might as well go home and wait unti] morning. 

He started across the dreary, wind-swept plain 
in the wake of the fleeing mule, gloomily reflect- 
ing on “what folks would say’ when the result 
of his first attempt to play the beau was noised 
abroad. 

“Magyie's father will tell it every where,” said 
Jub; and his prediction was fully veritied, as he 
discovered to his chagrin when he went to school 
on the second day after his horse had treated 
him so shabbily. 

Even before he came in sight of the school- 
house, old Nahum Tucker, driving by on his 
way to Bragy’s Four Corners, shouted as he 
passed, “Hear ye was in swimmin’ the other 
night, Job. Kinder chilly, wa'n't it? Law! 


Haw! Haw!” 


When the boys who were playing tag in the | scrutiny of the trees overhead revealed a young to hide your diamonds in the coal-scuttle or your | around the world.” 


Indeed, it was so shallow, except during | 
the spring and summer freshets, that it could be | 


Job stood still for a. moment, | 
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schoolyard saw Job they began to grin. Then 
some one shouted, “Whoa, there! Whoa, I 
say!” and the others took up the cry, till Job's 


trying to make dignified. Even then he was not 
way through the group of giggling girls in the 
doorway, all of whom were looking at him, some 
one began: 


“There’s one wide river, 
There's one wide river to cross,” 


and the strident soprano chorus, interrupted by 
shouts of laughter, followed Job all the way to 
his seat. 

“T guess it will be a good while before I try to 
take a girl to singing-school again!’ was the 
resolution Job made, and the recollection of his 
first attempt at playing the beau assisted him 
materially in keeping the resolution. 

J. 1. Harbour. 
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The Cunning of Birds. 


NE wide difference between 
men and animals — at 
least wild animals — is 
that there are practi- 
cally no individual differ- 
ences among the latter: 
none of superior wit or 
power or beauty. True, 
the old fox-hunters will 
tell you that occasionally 
they start a fox of supe- 
rior cunning — one that 
will outwit them and escape time after time, 
and in the Adirondacks there are traditions 
of some particular deer: that season after season 
baffles the hunters. But these are exceptional 
cases; the birds and animals of a given species 
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are usually as near alike as two peas, or as two 
bees of the same kind. 

A few times in my life } have heard a sparrow 
or a catbird or a thrush that had superior powers 
of song, or some novel variation of song, as I 


have heard those that fell far 
below the average of their 
fellows in song; but such 
cases are rare. 

No doubt the birds and 
animals profit by experience 
and grow wiser with years. 
Has not every angler known 
some wary old trout that 
frequented a particular pool, 
and that was proof against 
his best art? 

The wit of birds and 
animals is usually the wit of 
the species or tribe to which 
they belong, and shows little 
individual variation. As soon 
as the wild creatures are 
brought under the influence of men, differences 
and peculiarities begin to crop out. The indi- 
vidual differences among cats and dogs, cows and 


and flycatchers and thrushes, generation after 
generation, show almost a dead level of mental 
traits. 

So much has been said about the intelligence 
of animals that a friend sugyests that it would 
be interesting to hear about their unintelligence 
or stupidity. I thought of the remark last spring, 
when I saw a robin making ineffectual attempts 
to build a nest under the porch of my rustic 
house. The bird chose as the site of its nest a 
spot on the plate between twu rafters, about 
midway of the porch. Now the plate was round, 
being an undressed tree, and did not afford a 
good foundation; but the robin had that fact to 
learn from experience. 

She was apparently several days considering 
the matter and making up her mind. Finally 
she set to work, and early one morning carried 
up a lot of loose material, which would not keep 
its place upon the plate. A little current of air 


carried them up. She worked about an hour, 


litter. 
‘The next morning she was at it again before 





‘The restless material would stay upon the round 


When she came back with a second beakful, 
the first had already slid off. 

‘The third morning the sume thing was repeated, 
and the fourth and the tifth, till about all the 
available robin-nest material in the vicinity was 
scattered about or under my porch, At last the 
bird learned her lesson; she deserted the porch, 
and in a near tree prospered better. 


It is always a surprise toa person unacquainted | 


with the fact to see any of our smaller birds 
‘feeding a young cowbird; it looks like a want 
i of intelligence on the part of the foster-mother. 
Sk >is so completely duped that the spectacle is 
pathetic. Walking along a road in the woods in 
June with a friend, our attention was attracted 
j by the insistent calls of a young bird. A little 


face assumed the color of a cranberry, and he | 
quickened the gait which he had vainly been ; 


allowed to escape, for as he tried to push his, 


horses, and among the domestie fowls are almost | 
as great as those among men; but the finches 


drew through under the roof, and rattled the dry ' 
stems and grasses down as fast as the bird; 


and at the end of that time there was only one | 
withered leaf clinging to the site of the proposed ; 
nest, while the floor beneath was covered with 


the sun was up, with the same result as before. | 


timber only so long as the bird stuod upon it. | 


but full-grown cowbird perched upon a branch. 
We waited for the mother bird to appear. 


paused a moment before the large, dusky, flutter- 
ing, crying figure of the cowbird. It was likea 
pigmy waiting upon a giant. It seemed as if the 
young glutton might almost bave swallowed its 
| fond but deluded foster-parent. The little bird 
proved to be ‘the black-throated greenback 
warbler. 
How hurriedly it scoured the branches for 

food for its insatiable bantling! To us lookers- 
' on it was such a comedy, but to the bird itself it 
was almost a tragedy, and had proved so indeed 
\ to its own young. 
, One is inclined to think, “What a fool!” But 
‘it is to be remembered that so far as the bird 
itself could see, this monster grew out of one of 
its own eggs, or was the product of all the eggs, 
| since the others came to naught. The curious 
‘and inexplicable thing about it is that although 
the other eggs may have hatched,—I have known 
this to happen in the case of a chippie,—this 
bantling should have got all the food; that the 
mother bird should have been, as it were, under 
a spell, and apparently willing that all the rest 
‘of its young should perish for the sake of this 
; intruder. : 
The parent bird usually feeds her young in 
| succession, as the heads usually rise up in succes- 
i Sion, but in this case the cowbird’s head always 
| comes up and stretches higher than the others, 
‘and the mouth opens wider, and the mother 
| bird's attention is fixed upon it alone. Its diges- 
tive organs must work as rapidly as a grist-mill, 
| as its cry for ‘more’ never ceases. It certainly 
| grows more rapidly than other young birds, and 
_ is sooner fledged and out of the nest. 
We have one bird that usually has the wit to 





In a minute or two a bird not much larger | 
than one’s thumb came out of the branches and } 
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bank-notes among the waste paper. The deepest 
thickets and tangles she avoids; what would 
afford a cover to her would afford a cover to her 
enemy. Concealment without pretence of con- 
cealment is her game. 

The bobolink hides her nest on the principle 
of a needle in a haystack, the little in the vast, a 
broad meadow and a little circle of freckled eggs 
in the midst of it. To blend the nest with its 
surroundings, to make it a part of the rock, or 
limb, or ground, is always the aim of every bird. 

The other day I discovered the nest of a 
humming-bird in an oak-tree. The nest was 
practically invisible until the bird had guided the 
eye to it, so completely was it made a part of the 
branch upon which it was saddled by being 
covered with lichens. I noticed that the bird 
had chosen a branch which could not become the 
highway of a squirrel in his passage from tree to 
tree. If this was intentional on her part, it was 
a rare stroke of judgment. 

The male bird of every species delights to 
cheer the sitting mate with his song, but how 
careful he is that his song shall not guide you to 
the nest! The nest is the centre around which 
he revolves, keeping within good ear-shot. Take 
several of the extreme points from which the 
song is uttered, and then explore the middle 
ground and you will probably find the nest. 

Day after day this season I used to hear a chat 
going through his curious vocal performance in a 
maple-tree by the roadside when I passed, morn- 
ing and evening. All about, comprising several 
acres, was the low, tangled bushy growth which 
the chat loves. ‘The nest is there somewhere,” 
I said, ‘and when I have leisure and the mood 
suits I will find it. But 1 will not look here, near 
this maple; I will go to the other end of the 
field.” So one day I began my search at a point 
where I had never heard the chat calling, and 


, thwart this little game of the cowbird, and that | very soon had the secret, a thick, compact nest, 






A PIGMY WAITING UPON A GIANT.’? 


three feet from the ground, 
with five speckled eggs. 
Each time I visited it, the 
mother bird slipped off so 
quietly and disappeared in 
the bushes so quickly that I 
barely caught a glimpse of 
her. She made no demon- 
stration whatever, which I 
thought very good tactics. 
The large-billed water- 
thrush, or water -accentor, 
outwitted me completely this season with 
regard to its nest. There is always a pecu- 
liar pleasure in finding the nest of this bird, 
because it is not common and because it is 
always in an Interesting situation, and isa 
work of great secrecy and cunning. I 
wanted especially to find one this June to 
show a friend from whoni I expected a visit, 
and who had never seen this nest. I was 
living at a rustic house, with dense woods 
through which flowed a rocky stream, much 
frequented by the accentors, on one side of 
me, and a few acres of muck land which had 


is the summer yellowbird, or yellow warbler. | been drained and cleared on the other side of me. 


This little bird seems to have q more discrimi- 
nating eye than most birds, as it at once refuses 
to accept this strange egg, and proceeds to bury 
it by continuing the nest above it. Nearly every 
large collection of birds’ nests can show one or 
more of these double nests of the yellow warbler. 
1 do not know that any other bird has the wit to 
do this, 

‘The cowbird herself usually has the wit, when 
she finds two or more eggs in a nest, to remove 
one before depositing her own. I have seen her 
do this. 

Nests have been found with two cowbirds’ 
eggs in them. In such cases it would be inter- 
esting to watch the result, and see greed pitted 
against greed in the struggle for ‘ife. Probably 
the unfortunate foster-parent would exhaust 
itself completely in its efforts to fill the two 
always-open mouths. 
| This life history of the cowbird, the outcome 
| of frauds and deception, prejudices one against it, 
yet the bird is pleasing in its manners, and its 
gurgling, vibrant note in spring is very welcome. 
The other day 1 reclined under a tree. in the 
fields and observed three or four of them feeding 
about some cows. It wasa pretty sight. ‘The 
birds depended upon the cows to flush their 
game. Numerous little insects of one kind or 
another were routed out of their hiding-places in 
the grass by the grazing cattle, and for these the 
cowbirds lay in wait. 

They kept running all about the feet and noses 
of the herd, like miniature black hens, seizing the 
insects as they sprang up, sometimes running 
several feet to overtake one. I almost feared 
they would yet stepped on, they hovered so 
perilously near the cows’ feet, but they did not. 
The bird is a pretty walker and graceful in form. 
It is this association with the grazing cattle that 
has given it its name. 

Birds show their cunning in the concealments 
of their nests, and in the care they take lest they 
betray the secret. The nest is something to be 
hidden with more care than you would hide your 
diamonds in a country of thieves where there 
were no locks and keys. The crows, the jays, 
the owls, the squirrels, the snakes, the weasels, 
the collectors are all looking for it, and the effort 
to elude them has developed the wit of the bird 
in this particular in a remarkable degree. 
| Her trick is open concealment, as if you were 





Daily I heard the birds singing in the creek valley 
below me, and daily 1 saw one come up the little 
spring run that drained the muck land and that 
flowed past my door, but no clue to a nest could 
T get. 

The bird that came up my spring run, usually 
near sundown, was always in a great hurry; he 
tarried only a moment or two, never sang, and 
returned swiftly toward the main creek, near 
which I fancied the nest to be. 

But all my watching and searching was fruit- 
less. My friend came—a noted ornithologist— 
but 1 had no water-thrushes’ nest to show him. 
All the time the nest was within a few yards of 
my own door. When I planted my melons and 
corn I could have reached it with my hoe-handle, 
but there was not one sign from the birds till 
the young were fledged. 

One morning my attention was attracted by an 
unusual calling and chiding from what I took 
to be water-thrushes, just around a little bend in 





‘“ KEPT UP A GREAT BLUSTER.”” 


the spring run and on the edge of my primitive 
garden. [ was quickly upon the seene, when 1 
beheld four or five young water-thrushes hopping 
about on the banks of the run, being chided or 
directed, T could not tell which, by their much 
agitated parents. ‘Well. I said, “the nest was 
here under my very nose ufter all. When I am 
again looking for something rare, I will shake 
my own door-mat before I start on a voyage 
When the mother bird saw 
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me she came almost up to my very feet, and 
trailed her plumage and kept up a great bluster 
to cover the retreat of the young, which had 
apparently come out of the nest a little prema- 
turely. 

Without stirring from my tracks I saw the 
vacant nest just opposite me above the rill of 
water under a large root in the ditch bank. The 
birds had chosen me as a neighbor, but they had 


been very careful not to let me know anything | 


about it. Joun BURROUGHS. 





An African Lion-Ranch. 


In Four Chapters.—Chapter IV. 
os In a Matabele Cave. 


Y brother Walter came home 
from the Matabele war a 
captain; at least, that was 
what his fellow-soldiers of 
the volunteer force called 
him. Grant and I, who had 

not participated in the fight- 

ing, felt eclipsed. 

Walter brought 
home three saddle- 
horses, five pack- 
horses, and an old 
Vaalpeen black 
“boy,” called Bu- 
ay, who had been 
used as a tracker 
in tracing the 
Matabele to their 
retreats. 

My brother also 
had horse equip- 
ments, two car- 
bines, a four-ounce gun, two hundredweight of 
ammunition and a twenty-pound case of dyna- 
mite cartridges, besides trophies, such as beauti- 
ful inlaid assagais, seventeen snake-skin girdles, 
and about four hundredweight of fine ivory, 
taken from one of Lobengula’s kraals. It was 
Walter’s company that had stormed the caverns 
in the Koloppo Hills. 

It was easy for us to see that father was very 
proud of his “eldest ;” and Walter was a strong, 
embrowned, resolute-looking young fellow, 
speaking with decision and taking things in ata 
glance of his eye. 

“Walt will do just what he pleases now,” 
Grant said to me. “We'll be nowhere.” 

Walter had bought up the land claims of two 
fellow-volunteers, and he proceeded to locate 
and register six thousand morgens of veld land 
on the Guay River, adjoining Lion Kloof, and 
also three thousand morgens on the Bembesi 
River, twenty-four miles north of us. There is 
gold-bearing quartz on this latter claim, and in 
order to hold possession under mining law, 
Walter hired a Dane and two blacks to work 
there at intervals. 

We thought it likely that he had given up the 
idea of selling lions, since the first venture had 
turned out so profitless. Nut so, however. One 
of his first strolls after reaching the farm was 
out to the Kloof to see how his young lions were 
getting on. But he had adopted new ideas, 
some of which he confided to me a few days 
later. 

“It is still too expensive to trek lions from 
here to the coast for shipment,” he said. “But 
we shall have a railroad in three years more. I 
am going to raise a lot of young lions, to ship off 
when I can send them by car down to Beira. 
‘That is why I brought this bushboy home with 
me. He isa born tracker. I mean to set him 
to find young lions in the veld.” 

Bu-ay took up his abode at Lion Kloof, and 
acknowledged Walter as his “‘baas;”’ but we did 
not see much of him. Once a day he came to 
the cook-house for his meat, and he slept any- 
where that night overtook him, under the 
stock-yard tences, in the hollow of the old baobab 
tree, or out on the veld. A Vaalpeen is a half- 
breed Bushman and Kafir. 

Bu-ay is exactly five feet in height, with ridicu- 
ously lean, slim legs and arms, a protuberant 
stomach, large head and wiry hair. But his 
eyes are alert and not devoid of intelligence. He 
is not a talker. His language, such as it Is, is 
interspersed with numerous “clicks,” “clucks,” 
and odd guttural exclumations. Walter alone 
understands what he says; yet it is plain to see 
that the little man has his portion of good, hard 
sense. 

Father dislikes the sight of Bu-ay, but Grant 
and I like him well. If cattle are lost, or horses 
have strayed, Bu-ay is the man to look them up. 
A hare could not elude him on the veld, and he 
probably knows more about lions than any white 
man. He hates lions, yet the capture of young 
ones fascinates him. He watches the cubs in 
the kloof and knows all the peculiarities of each. 

Spying out lionesses on the veld and tracing 
them to the dens where they have their young is 
areal pleasure to Bu-ay. When we iiss him at 
the farm and recollect that we have not seen him 
for several days, we feel safe in guessing that 
he has gone on a questing trip. When he comes 
back, if successful, he goes up to Walter and 
Jets off volleys of clucks and clicks, accompanied 
by sapient nods and shakes of his big black head. 
But if he is unsuccessful he is very quiet and 
offers neither explanation nor excuses. Since 
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| coming to the farm he has discovered ten baby 

lions, five of which have been captured. 
Transverse partitions of timber have now been 

set up across the kloof, dividing it into eight 


long, which are big enough to give the young 
lions plenty of room for exercise. Our father 
has so far overcome his dislike to lion-farming 
| that he offers no objections to the young ones out. 
in the kloof. But the nocturnal roars of the old 
gray-breasted lioness set him grumbling at times, 
and he does not scruple to say that Walter’s 
craze for lions is the bane of our lives. 

Nevertheless, herding cattle and horses and 
killing venison for lions is a monotonous life, at 
best; and Grant and I are rather glad when 
Bu-ay comes in to report a lion litter. It is great 
sport to saddle up, inspan a cart and set off, with 
nets, guns and lines, for a canter of twelve or 
fifteen miles, to capture the king of beasts or his 
children. There is less danger than one would 
at first suppose. Walter provides against casual- 
ties very carefully. But although we do not 
take chances with lions, yet we must often incur 
some risk in attempting to capture one. 

For instance, one day toward the end of last 
summer, the bushboy came in and informed 
Walter that he had found young lions in the 
Letzwe Hills, to the east of the Great Salt Pan. 


—taking Bu-ay, Claas and three Kafir boys, , 











drove; Grant and 

T rode our satidie-horses ; 
Claas and Bu-ay were in 
the cart, and the three 
black boys ran behind. 

It proved a long jaunt, 
and we did not come 
near the place till toward sunset. 
hour before Bu-ay called a halt we entered among 
granite kopjes, covered with trees and vines 
to the white crags at the tops, with lovely little 
valleys of rich, deep soil between them. It was 
at the base of one of these hills that the bush- 
boy wished us to camp that night, near the head 
of a winding valley among the kopjes, leading 
down toward the Pan, miles away. 

What a locality these valleys will be for 
vineyards a few years hence! Anything and 
everything will grow here. Nature herself has 
made a vineyard of it. There were wild apples, 
very rosy, but small and of odd flavor, Kafir 
oranges, blue plums, and berries not unlike 
blackberries, but maroon-colored. Coarse grass 
grew abundantly, and acacia formed beautiful 
copses, with here and there a tall mabula tree, 
from which the pulpy fruit was now dropping 
with every stir of the breeze. 

Bu-ay did not wish us to hunt here; but Grant 
had shot a half-grown koodvo fawn during the 
day, the choicest parts of which we had brought 
in the cart. We built a skerm as usual, made a 
very cozy camp, and gathered all the fruit we 
desired. Claas made sauce from mabula plums 
to garnish the venison; and I picked several 
quarts of berries. 

There was no need to fear the Matabele now. 
The volunteers had caught one of their indunas 
here in this very valley, along with his band. 
The black warriors gained the top of a high 
kopje on the right of the valley and defied 
the whites for several hours, till a Maxim gun 
was brought up and placed on the kopje opposite. 
AS assagais are no use against Maxim and Lee- 
Metford rites, the induna had to shout for 
quarter, and was marched off to Fort Charter 
along with what was left of his band. 

In our cozy camp we slept well, and at dawn 
Bu-ay waked us to go to look for the young lions. 
He led the way down the valley for a mile, 
perhaps, till, nearing the foot of a craggy hill on 
the south of the valley, he signed to us to proceed 
with extreme caution. Moving slowly, making 
as little noise as possible, we followed him 
through high, coarse grass and a wild orchard of 
apples, to the foot of the whitish crags which 
here seemed fairly to impend over the trees. 








separate pens, each about three hundred feet | 


Presently, emerging on the burder of a small, 
open plot, we found ourselves literally in a lion’s 
dooryard! 

No lions were in sight, although the tokens of 
their presence were all around, in the shape of 
bones, chiefly of game animals; but there were 
also three human skulls, probably those of Mata- 
bele killed in the great fight. 

Up asharp incline of fifty or sixty feet, beneath 
the overhang of the crags, was a dark hole to 
which Bu-ay pointed with an expressive cluck. 
It was the mouth of a lion’s den, which we 
afterward ascertained to be a large cavern. It 
was as forbidding and dreary a place as can well 
be imagined. 

Bu-ay had seen a lioness here with two 
whelps, and had watched them disporting them- 
selves gnawing bones. A number of flies about 
the entrance gave us more evidence that the den | 
was inhabited. 

We stood in the edge of the grass among the 
fruit thickets, watching, when an odd clattering, 
together with a rushing sound in the grass 
farther down the valley, came suddenly to our 
ears, and we saw a lioness coming on the bound, 
bearing in her mouth a steinbok, its horns 
rattling on the stones. 

Leaping into the trodden space among the 





About an | 


bones, the tawny brute paused for an instant, 


We set off next morning.—Walter, Grant and I, | her flashing eyes fixed on us; then before we 
could cock or raise our guns she bounded up the | 
with a cart and three horses tandem. Walter | steep incline, the gravel flying from her claws, land keep grown lions. 


“WE ALL DID WHAT WE COULD TO GIVE THE LION 
THE RIGHT OF way.’? 


and dashed into the dark hole, taking her prey 
with her. Walter sent a ball after her as she 


ip | disappeared, which struck the rock jamb of the 


aperture and rolled back down the hard incline. 

“It’s the lioness!” Grant exclaimed; but when 
Walter put the question to Bu-ay he used the 
Dutch word leeaw, meaning that it was a 
tmaale lion. 

The sun was now at the point of rising, its 
golden light gilding the kopje opposite. It 
seemed that the lion, belated in its hunting, 
perhaps, had arrived home late with game. 
Grant and I still deemed it the lioness; but from 
the manner the steinbok was held in its mouth, 
it had not been easy to see its neck or mane. 

Bu-ay was left to watch, while we went back 
to the cart, got breakfast, and discussed the best 
way of disposing of the lioness and getting the 
youngsters out. To meddle with a lion, much 
more a lioness, in its den, would appear to be 
dangerous business in almost any circumstances, 
but Walter has brought Yankee ingenuity to 
bear on the problem, and goes about it in a very 
matter-of-fact way. 

Bidding the Kafir boys fetch the net, lines, 
and so forth, we returned to the den and kindled 
a blaze of the coarse grass at the foot of the 
steep incline. This was done to keep the lioness 
froin coming out or attacking us, while the net. 
was placed over the hole; for all wild lions are 
touch afraid of fire. These lion nets are made of 
strong half-inch hemp rope, with meshes about 
five inches square. 

Walter then told Grant and me to take our 
carbines and stand near, ready to shoot. 

He then procured a short stake, and spreading 
the opening in the net over the mouth of the 
cave, set the stake to one side and tied the draw- 
line of the net to it; so that if a lion dashed out 
into the net, the impetus of the spring would 
draw the orifice of the net tight and enclose the 
|animal. To place it just right and prop up 
the edges strongly about the hole with sticks 
was a task requiring skill. Walter was thus 
occupied for some time. 

Now a lion is a hot-tempered, hasty animal, 
easily roused to action. Fire a gun into his den, 
and ten to one he will rush out at you. So 
Walter had brought a number of four-ounce 
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dynamite cartridges with fuses, such as are used 
for blasting. 

“Now, boys, leave!” he said tous. “Climba 
tree. Get out of reach, but keep your guns 
ready.” 

We all hurried to the wild apple-trees, while 
Walter approached the net, lighted the fuse of a 
cartridge, and then, reaching his hand through 
one of the meshes, threw the cartridge back into 
the hole. It was a minute fuse, and Walter had 
time to run away. He reached us among the 
| wild apple-trees just as the explosion came. It 
seemed to make the whole kopje tremble. 

Blue smoke curled out of the hole through the 
meshes of the net for a moment, then a lion 
| leaped out headlong. The net bulged with him; 
| the line, drawing taut, jerked out the stake! 
| then net, lion and stake went whirling over and 
over down the declivity, with the imprisoned 
lion roaring, tumbling, clawing and biting at the 
meshes. The animal bounded and tumbled 
about in the net for a full minute, then fell 
exhausted, panting and snarling, in the grass a 
hundred feet or more away. 

“But that’s a lion, not a lioness!’ Grant 
shouted from his tree. 

It certainly was a lion, judging from the mane; 
and our eyes stole to the mouth of the den 
again. As nothing was seen there, Walter soon 
approached the lion in the net, intending to 
shoot it, for it is not now his purpose to capture 

Tie went up within ten 
yards and shot the animal, 
but the report had 
scarcely reached the op- 
posite kopje when out 
leaped the lioness. We 
had all got down from 
our trees. There was no 
time to get back; the 
beast came out like a 
shot! Grant and I drop- 
ped on our knees to fire; 
but fortunately for us, 
the lioness was intent 
only on getting away. I 
never saw such leaps! 
At three springs she 
gained the grass; four 
times then we saw her 
rise clear of scrub which 
was several feet high. 
We all three fired at her, 
bat I do not think a 
ballet touched her. 

“Well, good riddance,” 
said Walter. ‘Now the 
den is probably clear.’” 

Still, as the unexpected 

had happened and might happen once 
more, we spread the net over the hole again and 
exploded another cartridge. 
Then, after waiting awhile, Walter put on 
thick gloves, and lighting a kerosene torch 
which we bad brought for the purpose, gave it 
to Bu-ay to carry, and bade the little man lead 
the way into the cave. 

They crept in and moved out of sight. The 
Kafir boys and Claas had now come down; 
and we all stood near the foot of the declivity 
for some time, wondering what Walter had 
found and why we heard nothing, when out 
bounded another lion! 

With a yell of affright the Kafirs bolted; and, 
in fact, we all did what we could to give the lion 
the right of way. He cleared the open space and 
went into the grass before we could fire—and, 
indeed, he was not out of sight when another 
dashed out. 

Grant and I both fired at him as he sprang 
ipto the grass, and one of the bullets—whether 
Grant’s or mine, we never knew—entered the 
brute’s flank, traversing its body longitudinally 
and killing the creature almost instantly. 

Pushing fresh cartridges into the magazines of 
our rifles, we stood waiting for others, for the 
cave appeared actually to be swarming with 
lions. 

Meantime we were filled with anxiety for 
Walter, who, we feared, must be clawed and 
bitten, if not killed outright. Judge of our 
surprise, then, to see him appear at the hole and 
call out to ask what we were firing at. 

“Why, you drove out two lions!” Grant 
cried. 

“Lions! No; we didn’t find any except three 
little fellows about a month old, back in one 
branch of the cave.” 

“But two lions have come out!” 
exclaimed. 

Walter looked incredulous. “I haven’t seen 
any lions,” said he. ‘They must have come out 
of one of the side passageways that we passed. 
This is a big cave. There are old Matabele 
bowls and baskets, and a place where they once 
had fire, back about a hundred feet. It was an 
ancient retreat of these folks in time of war. 
Just come in and see it.” 

Grant and I did not care to go in, lest there 
might be other lions hidden away in some 
“spare room.” But Walter sent for a sack, and 
entering again with Bu-ay, captured the baby 
lions. 

These “innocents” have been reared on cow’s 
milk, and at present writing they are nearly 
half-grown, Unlike the first that we captured, 
they are docile and good-tempered, that is, for 
lions. Dorsey GoopHve. 

(The End.) 
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Current Topics. 


“It does not pay to spend two thousand 
dollars on a two-dollar boy,” a Western father 
once observed to President Eliot of Harvard 
University. True! but as each boy may ticket 
himself with his own value, the conclusion is 
just enough. 

In the old parable the harvester who 
began work at dawn and he who came at the 
eleventh hour each received a day’s wages—one 
penny. Britannia’s new postal system is based 
on the same elastic plan. The penny stamp 
which carries a letter across the street in London 
will carry it to Hongkong on the other side of 
the globe, or to forty-four other parts of the 
British’ Empire. One could hardly ask a penny 
to go farther or to accomplish more. 

The flag floating over the White 
House in Washington indicates to all who see 
it that the President is at home. Whenever he 
is out of that city the flag is carefully folded 
away. ‘The same custom prevails at the Capitol. 
Whenever either house of Congress is in session 
the flag flies over the wing of the building which 
that house occupies. If there ts an evening 
session a bright light in the dome tells the story. 
This is, in Washington, what might be termed 
the “language of the flag.” 

Secretary Wilson, of the Agricultural 
Department, had less to say on the President's 
recent trip South than most of the other members 
of the party. He did take occasion, however, to 
advise some of the colored people whom he met 
to plant clover and raise sheep and cattle. “The 
trouble,” he said, “is that you keep too many 
dogs and too few sheep. The cost of feeding 
one dog would raise two sheep or one hog.” 
Another economic statement was that if all 
the salaries received by the politicians were 
compared with the value of the eggs laid every 
year, it would be found that there was more 
money in hens than in politics. 

Captain Mahan, in the Engineering 
Magazine, writing upon the duties and respon- 
sibilities which devolve upon this nation in its 
treatment of its new dependencies, says, among 
other suggestions: “‘Materially, the interest of 
the nation is one with its beneficence; but if the 
ideas get inverted, and the nation sees in its new 
responsibilities first of all, markets and profits, 
with incidental resultant benetit to the natives, it 
will go wrong.” England did this, he continues, 
and lost the United States, and imperilled her 
power in India, “but India and Egypt to-day 
testify to the nobility of her repentance. Spain 
repented not. The examples are before us.” 

The “new diplomacy” has been much 
in men’s mouths of late as a synonym for honest, 
straightforward dealing between nations. It 
means, says Mr. Chauncey Depew, that the liar 
has disappeared. The British Ambassador to 
France declared, in his recent disturbing speech, 
that it had been taught the nations by the last 
three United States ministers tu Great Britain. 
Of one of these, the late ‘Thomas Bayard, the 
Contemporary Review declar “He firmly 
believed that in telling the sh people what 
his own country meant and what were its 
genius, its duties, and its hopes, he was doing the 
greatest good to mankind.” Happily the cireum- 
locution oflive of the nations, as exemplified in 
Spain and China, is going out of fashion. 

There are survivals of old-world supersti- 
tions still existing in this country which, though 
perhaps harmless, bring a curious sense of 
wonder to a reflecting mind. A “Pennsylvania 
German,” whose wife had recently deserted him, 
ascribed her disappearance solely to witchcraft. 
The customary method of procedure among his 
people in such cases is to immerse a pair of the 
delinquent’s stockings in a pot of water, place 
the pot upon a hot fire and keep it boiling for 
twenty-four hours. This is supposed to be 
infallible. The belief is that it will break the 
spell under whieh the woman is laboring, and 
will cause her such uneasiness that she will 








gladly return home, but will also intlict dreadful ; Where there was no water, and beef where there 
pains upon the person who had bewitched her, | Was no beef” The dying man was justified in 
The husband followed the formula, but the result | believing that multitudes of human beings would | 


is not stated. 


THE YOUTH’S 


company which, in return, insured her decent 
burial. But deprived of the means of earning 
even the scantiest wages, it appeared as though 
her long fight had been in vain, and that her 
body would lie in the potter’s field. This alone 
was a matter of the deepest regret. Shortly 
after the accident she was evicted by her land- 
lord. She was, however, rescued from the 
almshouse by neighbors poor as herself. “And 
now,” says the person who discovered her, 
“every week one of the ‘gang’ brings her out of 
his scanty wages the quarter, that alike insures 
her peace of mind and the undisturbed rest of 
her body in its long sleep, which a life of toil has 
pictured to her as the greatest of earth’s boons.’’ 

A young man capable of this fine act of repara- 
tion has qualities that ought some day to put 
him in a position superior to the low environ- 
ment by which he is now hidden, 
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HIGH PURPOSE. 


'Tis not what man does which exalts him, but 
What man would do ! 
Browning 
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The Dead Hand. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT, when he| 
was chancellor of the exchequer, was called 
upon to meet a large deficiency of revenue 

when England was suffering from hard times. 
He did this with the help of what is called the 
Dead Hand. Ie rearranged the estate duties 
so that whenever rich men died a considerable 
portion of their fortunes passed into the national 
tr 





easury. 
This radical budget was bitterly assailed by 
the Conservatives, who were then in opposition. ' 
They accused him of robbing the grave and of 
being a Socialist. His reply was that no rich 
man had any right to property beyond the term | 
of his life, and that the state could determine 
the conditions under which the dead man’s estate | 
should be divided among heirs. | 

Sir William Harcourt's estate duties have 
been remarkably successful as a source of rev- 
enue. When the Conservatives returned to 
power they kept them in force, although they 
had previously condemned them. They found 
them too useful to be dispensed with, although 
the times had improved and England had again 
become prosperous. 

Year after year the Dead Hand has enabled 
the Conservatives to strengthen the defences of 
the empire, to build new ships for the navy, to 
increase the fighting force in the army and to 
qury out what are known as Imperial policies, 
‘The money has been expended as rapidly as it 
has come in, and taxation in England has not 
been relaved. 

Although Sir William Harcourt has not been 
in sympathy with these costly naval and military 
measures, his famous budget has enabled the 
party in power to meet the expense of carrying 
them out. While he has been leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons, he has been 
thwarted by Liberal associates, and has not been 
at liberty to oppose these measures etfectively. 

By resigning the leadership he has regained 
his independence, and can now discuss the uses 
to which the Dead Hand has been put. As an 
old-fashioned Liberal of the Manchester school 
who has shared the views of Cobden and Bright 
on England’s foreign policy, he is likely to 
become a formidable opponent of militarism and 
armaments, 

He will probably support the view that the | 
state's share in the surplus wealth of millionaires | 
should be used in reducing the burdens of taxa- | 
tion and not expended for big guns, battleships 
and preparations for war in time of peace. 
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An Australian Millionaire. 


‘ OTHING can undo what I have done, 

N and millions will be happier for it after 

1 am forgotten.” These words were 
spoken on the recent death-bed of James Tyson,— 
a bushman of Australia,—a man who had never 
worn gloves or a cravat in his life; who had no 
“schooling,” and whose enormous wealth inter- 
ested him far less than the work which he had 
set himself to do. 

Ile was the largest landowner in Australia, if 
not in the world. Pemniless as a boy, he died 
possessed of some twenty-five million dollars. 
“It was the little game that was the fun,’ he 
said recently. “not the financial result. What 
was the little game? Fighting the desert. I 
' have done it all my life, atl I have won. I have 
| put fences where there were no fences, and roads 
‘where there were no roads. I have put water 











, be happier because he had lived. 


Across this man’s life of toil floated one roseate | than these Doukhobortsi. 


COMPANION. 


compulsion drew him in. Well-nigh famished, 
he was soon seated before a good breakfast. He 
was not fifteen minutes in the house and never 
spoke to the girl again, but for twenty years he 
continued to visit the neighborhood and to inquire 
after her welfare. He died unmarried. 

The fifteen-minute incident seems to have 
influenced, to some degree, the whole future life 
of the Australian millionaire, The remembrance 
of the stranger’s insight, her kindness, her 
attractive womanliness, evidently stood to him 
for a mother's training, a sister’s friendship, a 
wife's inspiration. 

“Could you see every man’s career in life,” 
says Thackeray, “you would find a woman 
clogging him, or cheering him, or beckoning him 
on.” 

True womanliness does not need long years, or 
extraordinary opportunities. It acts by moments, 
Its field is in the commonest affairs of life. Its 
results are often unknown; but like James 
Tyson’s vast clearings in the Australian bush, 
time cannot undo what it has done, and millions 
must be happier for it after the gentle almovers 
in whose lives it has been embodied have been 
long forgotten. 
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THE PATHOS OF NATURE. 


To me the mneanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears 
Wordsworth 
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Senate Secrets. 


“6 'HE Senate cannot keep its own secrets,” 
said Senator Hoar, last spring, in a speech 
showing the difficulties in the way of our 

country’s entering into the struggles and tunnoil 

of European diplomacy. What secrets, it may 
be asked, does the Senate have to keep, and why 
does it fail to keep them? 


Under our Constitution the national Senate, attaché wore, for the first tit 


which is a part of the law-making branch of the 
government, shares with the President in the 
treaty-naking power. The President or his 
diplomatic agents may make a treaty, but before 
it becomes valid it must be ratitied by the Senate. 
In dealing with a treaty, it is just as important, 
therefore, for the Senate to keep its own counsels 
as for the President and his advisers, and in 
diplomacy there is often a necessity that. its 
secrets should not be violated. 

Avvordingly, whenever the Senate is discussing 
a treaty with a foreign nation, its sessions are 
held bebind closed doors. Newspaper corre- 
spondents and spectators are rigidly excluded. 
The few officers of the Senate allowed to remain 
are sworn to secrecy, and it is a point of honor 
with the Senators themselves not to tell what 
takes place within the chamber. 

Experience proves, however, that a secret 
entrusted to ninety men is pretty sure to leak 
somewhere. ‘The newspapers contain almost as 
good reports of what takes place in the secret 
sessions of the Senate as in those that are open. 
This has led many persons to believe that the 
attempt at secrecy had better be abandoned 
altogether. ‘his is a pessimistic view. What- 
ever it is right for the Senate to do should be 
persisted in until it can be successfully accom- 
plished. 

Strictly speaking, there is a distinction between 
an executive session and a secret session, but in 
popular parlance the terms are almost  inter- 
changeable. An executive session is for the 
consideration of executive, or Presidential, busi- 
ness, and as such it is usually a secret session, 
although not necessarily. Besides its work on 
the treaties, the sessions of the Senate called to 
act upon the President's nominations of office 
holders are executive sessions, and appropriately 
secret in order that the qualifications of each 
nominee may be fully presented and discussed. 
In addition, either House or Senate may close 
its doors for the consideration of other kinds of 
business besides the “executive,” and then the 
deliberations become secret sessions. 
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The Doukhobortsi. 


HE New World has weleomed many kinds 
of refugees from political and religious op- 
pression, but has probably received no more 

picturesque and striking inmigration than that of 
the Russian Doukhobortsi, or “spirit-wrestlers,”’ 
now on their way from the Caucasus to the far 
northwestern Canadian plains, 

‘These people, to the number, in the present 
immigration, of more than eighteen hundred, 
comprising the entire population of several yil- 
lages have embarked at the Rvssian port of 
Batoum, and traversing the BI: Sea, the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic in a single 
voyage, will disembark at St. John, New 
Brunswick, to begin then a long winter railway 
journey to Winnipeg. 

Few people have sutfered more for their faith 
They are, in fact, 











Recently in New York some one in ajcloud. At the age of twenty-three, he walked | primitive Christians, who try to obey quite 


crowd of roughs struck a poor woman with a'many miles by night to collect five pounc 
stone, breaking her arm. ‘The missile had been | Having lost his way he approached a cotta: 
thrown at random, and the blame could not be | door. 


ness and grief to the unfortunate 
she had struggled to maintain 


brought helples 
victim. For y 








a payment of twenty-five cents a week to ajlaid both hands on his arm, an 


come into the house and eat. 


Overcome by shyness, he refused. She then 








‘literally the injunctions, as to faith and life, of 
2 the New Testament. 
A beautiful young woman came out, | account of their sufferings in a recent article. | 
fastened on any fndividual member of the, looked at the pinched face and wearied figure, ! They have been banished tu the Caucas' 
“yang.” Besides physical suffering, the accident | and without answering his question told him to: moved about from place to place there, and } 
y treated so badly that they are in the utmost: 


‘The Companion gave an 


poverty. 


d with gentle| They could not be brought to the United 


jreturn to England with bis family in April. 
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States because they could come only by assist- 
ance, and their admission would be contrary to 
Jaw. Canada is more hospitable to such refugees 
than we are, being much more in need of immi- 
grants, and having suffered less from the intlux 
of undesirable ones. In the far Canadian north- 
west there is abundance of room, even for 
immigrants for whom everything must be done. 

‘These refugees of faith, who prefer to die 
rather than give up any fot or tittle of their 
principles, and who unhesitatingly submit to a 
terrible journey half-way around the world, and 
undertake to fight out a new battle for existence 
on the frozen and trackless plains of the Sas- 
katchewan, have already won the admiration of 
Christendom, and their future will be watched 
with interest. 
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The White House Receptions. 


HE White House receptions on New Year's 

day lose none of their charm with the flight 

of time, and the growing disregard of this 
holiday in other places. The beautiful banks of 
flowers, the wonderful eflects In electric lighting, 
the music by the marine band, and the gay and 
picturesgue costumes, make a call upon the 
President the first day of the year sometbing 
long to be remembered, The public are cordially 
welcomed, except that they must wait till certain 
dignitaries are formally received. 

The diplomatic representatives in Washington 
are Invited to come first, and this year, a8 usual, 
they were on band promptly. The Secretary of 
State presented them to the President and Mrs. 
MeKiniey, who in turn introduced them to the 
members of the receiving party next in line. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote, the dean of the diplo- 
matic corps, this year, as usual, was the first to 
pass down the line. This was his last New Year's. 
reception here, for he has passed the age of 
retirement, according to British custom, and will 
The 
German ambassador and bis attachés followed, 
and then came the Freneh pa Each French 
at an official 
funetion, the decorations conferred upon bin by 
the Queen Regent of Spain for services rendered 
in reéstablishing peace. These decorations con 
sisted of jewelled crosses of the order of Isabella, 
suspended from tricolored ribbons. 

The Chinese minister was arrayed almost in 
“purple and fine linen,” while Madam Wu was 
gorgeously costumed in brocade, with jewels. 
The Korean minister and his suite made a very 
picturesque group, attired as they were In native 
costume, the men wearing the peculiar gowns and 
hats of their rank. 

President McKinley thus opened the new year 
by greeting the personal representatives of the 
kings, princes and rulers of all the nations of 
the earth. 
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Under Torture. 


HE London Times and other leading English 
papers gave, not long since, the facts in the 
life of an eminent teacher, Mr. Walter Wren, 

who died last August. 

At nineteen Mr. Wren was attacked by a spinal 
disease which gave him incessant, dull pain, with 
frequent paroxysms of fearful agony. His family 
and friends felt that there was nothing to hope 
for in his future but a speedy release by death 
from this almost unbearable suffering ; but young 
Wren declared that in spite of It he would go on 
with his studies. 

He did so, but was unable to look at a book for 
so much of the time that nine years passed before 
be could take his degre He then chose teaching 
as his profession, preparing young men for the 
» examinations to enter the Indian 
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He had no equal in England In this work, The 
men prepared by him were not only thoroughly 
educated, but taught to put work foremost in 
their lives. Mr. Wren took an active part in 
English polities, became an influential member of 
society, Was a witty, cheerful companion, an 
loy friend. Yet the torture of bis’ physical 
ailment never abated. Sir Walter Besant says of 
him: 

“I never knew an instanee where so much was 
done in life against odds so fearful and under 
conditions so grievous.” 

The story of this man is worth the telling, the 
more because be was an every-day hero belonging 
to our own time, and one who warred successfully 
against disease, an enemy which worsts countless 
lives. He resolved that it should not master him, 
and fought it for thirty years, hour by hour, 
minute by minute. 

‘The bravery of the soldier on the battle-field is 
but a momentar sh of flame to the courage 
which ennobled this obscure life. 
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The Wheel in Green Erin. 


English gentleman, the owner of an Irish 
e fe near which anew highway has just 
been constructed, recently told an American 

two amusing little incidents of the Introduction of 

the neighboring peasants to the bicycle. 

They had heard of bicycles, but until after the 
new road w ompleted they had never seeD any. 
Then eye s began to travel that way, as the 
seenery ¥ very tive: and they and their 
wheels became the objects of much amiable and 
inquisitive attention. 

One of the earliest to arrive upon his wheel met 
with a mishap. Coming to the top of a steep and 
curving hill, he hailed a native farmer and inquired 
if it were safe to ride down, He was answered 
yes, and he unwisely ventured to coast. As a 
result, he shot off the road at the sharpest angle 
of the turn, and man and wheel went over a low 
stone wall together, both sadly shaken and bat- 
tered. 

As the wheelman-sat feeling bis bruises and 
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dismally contemplating his machine, he became 
aware of two interested Irishmen regarding him 
with respectful admiration. 

“Sure, sir,” said one of them, perceiving they 
were observed, “ ’twas a foine running lep ye tuk 
over, but will ye be able to lep her back without 
apy running sbtart, do ye think, sir—a plain 
standing jump, like?” 

They were much disappointed to find that not 
only was this feat beyond the range of bicycling 
achievement, but that the wheel and rider both 
had need of their assistance to enable them to 
reach the nearest inn. Outside this inn another 
cyclist one day left his bicycle leaning against the 
wall while he ate his lunch, and through the open 
window heard a group of natives descanting upon 
the machine from a scientific point of view. 

“T tell ye, bhoys,” one man was assuring the 
rest, “’tis all a matter of electricity. He shteers 
wid his feet, and he houlds on wid his hands, but 
tis electricity makes him go.” 

There was a murmur of dissent, but the village 
scientist continued: 

“Tis like this,” he sald. ‘Ye’ve seen tele- 
grapht-wires? Well, on a telegrapht-wire the 
electricity shtarts from one place, and runs along 
quick and aisy till it gets to another. But here in 
the wheel of a bicycle the telegrapbt-wire Is all 
crisscrossed insolde uf a frame, and the electricity 
can’t get out at all, at all. And so it just runs 
round and round, like a shquirrel In a whirligig, 
widout getting anywheres—but It takes the wheel 
along wid it!” 

This characteristically Hibernian elucidation 
evidently satisfied the audience. 


—_+o>—___ 


DIDN’T IT HIT? 


The anecdote concerning Lord Kelvin in the 
Companion of December 1st recalls a similar 
one concerning the late Prof. Elias Loomis, who 
for many years occupied the chair of astronomy 
at Yale, and was the author of the well-known 
series of mathematical text-books. In fact, the 
Kelvin story is so similar that it might almost be 
a@ paraphrase of the other. The truth of the 
Loomis experience can be vouched for by a 
number of Yale men. 

Professor Loomis repeated each year to the 
junior class a course of lectures on physics. 
The lectures were illustrated by experiments, 
and in the one on compressed air he explained 
the principle of the well-known air-gun. 

The students of each succeeding class, as they 
entered the room for this particular lecture, found, 
on the side of the room remote from the platform, 
@ small target. After explaining the operation 
of the gun, Professor Loomis was in the habit of 
landing three of its projectiles with mathematical 
accuracy in the centre of the bull’s-eye. 

The professor was always applauded for this 
feat, but his grim face, covered by a tightly drawn 
skin of parchment hue, never showed the slightest 
sign of gratification or recognition of any kind. 
To him it was apparently only a scientific experi- 
ment to be exactly demonstrated. 

One class of Juniors, however, who had learned 
of the immemorial incident from the then seniors, 
attempted a little experiment of their own, the 
subject being mathematical and scientific human 
nature. 

Three puffs from the alr-gun, and although the 
students saw that the bull’s-eye was perforated 
as usual, there was not a sound of applause. 
Professor Loomis looked a moment at the class 
in a startled way, then at the target, and then, 
with a degree of emotion he had never before 
shown, exclaimed: 

“Didn't it hit? Didn’t it hit? Didn't it hit?” 

A roar of laughter, followed by even more than 
the usual applause, showed the professor that he 
had not lost his mathematical accuracy. 


——_—__~e+——___ 


BARRED OUT. 


James Lenox, the founder of the famous Lenox 
Library of New York City, was a man of many 
attainments and a few eccentricities, chief among 
which, according to a writer in the New York 
Times, was a disposition to be rigidly particular 
about whom be allowed to inspect his library 
before he presented it to the city. 

In one notable instance, at least, this appears 
to have been a whim, for it is said that Mr. Lenox 
refused to permit Lord Dufferin, a scholar, a 
distinguished diplomatist and a man of irreproach- 
able character, to see his books. On another 
oceasion, 80 an amusing story runs, a certain 
prominent Brooklyn minister, who was then at 
the height of his fame, called at Mr. Lenox’s 
house and sent In his card, with a request that he 
might be allowed to see his rare books. 

“Beecher, Beecher,” said Mr. Lenox, turning 
the card in his slim, white fingers, “I do not know 
the gentleman. 

“James,” he continued, turning to his dignified 
English butler, who had brought in the card, 
“say to the gentleman that Mr. Lenox regrets it, 
but be allows no one to inspect his brary with 
whom he {is unacquainted.” 

The millionaire scholar and bookworm had 
perhaps never heard of Henry Ward Beecher! 


+0» —___ 


THE CRITIC’S DANGER. 


Itis risky to give one’s honest opinion about a 
man’s horse or dog, a house designed by himself, 
or a picture which he values highly.. He who 
gives the opinion stands on a slippery place and 
should the judgment be unfavorable, he will slide 
far from the man’s esteem. 

Fuseli, the eccentric artist and professor of the 
Royal Academy, was invited by 8 nobleman to 
See a painting of which he was the proud owner. 
Fuseli went, taking a pupil with him. The painting 
was shown by the nobleman himself; the artist 
examined it, and exclaimed, “Extraordinary!” 
The nobleman, greatly pleased at the ejaculation, 
lauded the picture to the skies, pointed out its 
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beauties, and Fuseli cried, “Extraordinary! 
extraordinary!” 

On their way home the pupil said, “Mr. Fuseli, 
I don’t think much of that picture. What did you 
mean by ‘extraordinary?’ ” 

“Extraordinarily bad,” was the reply of the 
artist, who had not cared to offend a lord who 
might become a patron. 

Robert W. Weir, the artist, who for many years 
was the teacher of drawing at West Point, when 
about to depart from Leghorn called upon the 
American consul to endorse his passport. The 
consul, on learning that Mr. Weir was an artist, 
said: 

“I have a picture in the next room for which I 
have refused five thousand dollars, and I should 
like to have your opinion of it.” 

Mr. Weir was shown into the room, the light 
was adjusted, and the history of the picture 
detailed. Then the green silk curtain hanging 
before !t was withdrawn, and a Venus of undue 
proportions was displayed. The artist was too 
candid; he said what he thought, that it was a 
bad picture. 

No sooner had he given his opinion than, with a 
low growl, the curtain was drawn over the paint- 
ing, and the eonsul said: 

“Sir, your passport is ready.” 





A Beautiful Gift 


To New Subscribers to The Companion 
and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, a 
very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as well as a conventence for 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautiful executed work 
of art, and as a permanent ornament for 
the home. 

Please remember that every subscriber who 
pays for his paper during this year is 
entitled to one. 


Perry Mason & Company. 





NOVELIST AND LIEUTENANT. 


The German officer is inclined to swagger, when 
on his native heath, and the German civilian, not 





to speak of the private soldier, generally submits 
to be browbeaten by him. But it chanced on a 
certain occasion in Berlin that one of these 
swasb-bucklers provoked a well-known American, 
the late Harold Frederic—and had to make amends 
for it. 


Frederic, who was both tall and broad, a mag- 
nificent specimen of a man, was not, as a rule, 
very scrupulous as to his attire. On this particular 
day, however, he had been paying some formal 
calls, and in the evening he ropped in at the 
Café Bauer in the unwonted glory of a frock coat 
and @ tall silk hat. The hat was carefully hung 
on @ stand, and Frederic sat down to read an 
English newspaper just arrived. 

‘nter a particularly fine specimen of the lieu- 
tenant, booted and spurred and sworded and 
epauletted. He brushed against the hatstand, 
knocked Frederic’s hat over into the sawdust, 
and swaggered to his seat without so much as 
looking around. 

The slight to the hat was more than Frederic 
could endure. In a towering passion he went to 
the lieutenant, stood over him, and pointed to the 
object on the floor. 

“Pick up that hat, sir,” he roared. 

The officer stared amazed, the waiters were 
paralyzed with terror at hearing one so much 
Imore than human so addressed by a civilian. 

“Pick up that hat,” repeated Frederic, in « tone 
more menacing than before. 

And the lieutenant did what he was told. He 
was as irresistibly dominated by the courage and 
force of the man as a schoolboy before his master. 


WHERE THE WOOL OUGHT TO GROW. 


In “Phases of my Life’ the Rev. Dr. Pigou 
does not confine his stories to those of clerical 
cut; here is an amusing one of a certain meeting 
of the Royal Geographical Society, at which he 
‘was present. | 


There was present at this meeting a gentleman 
named Crawfurd who always was on the opposk: 
tion. Some one who had spent half of his fife in 
Queensland, and was owner of vast flocks and 

rds, Was descanting on the great importance of 
developing the resources of a part of the world at 
that time comparatively little known, especially | 
in connection with the wool trade. 

““Who ever heard,” said ‘Objector General,” “of 
wool being grown in the tropics? Nature by 
giving the sheep a warm fleece intended it for 
cold climates.” 

The Australian stared at him in amazement. 
“Why,” he said, “I have lived there nearly all m: 
life, and made my fortune by wool. As to woo! 
never growing in the tropics, who on earth have 
more wool on their heads than niggers?” 

There was a roar of laughter, amidst which 
Crawfurd’s voice was hear saying, “You have 
beaten me. I offer no more objection.” 


AAAKAAARADALEAAEAAEAALAAAEARAAEAAEAAEAAAAEAAAAAEAAEAEAEAEEAEEEEEEE: 


SUFFICIENT REWARD. 


John Howe, the famous Puritan divine, became 
Cromwell’s chaplain in 1657. He was much 
respected by men of all parties, and in the ticklish 
times of the Commonwealth his help and protec- 
tion were often asked for, and never in vain. Yet 
he was never known to ask a favor for himself. In 
“The Life and Work of John Howe,” this incident. 
is given: 

One day Cromwell took notice of this self- 
denial, saying to him: “You have begged favors 
for every one but yourself, Mr. Howe. hen will 
your own turn come?” 

To which Howe returned this answer: My 
Lord Protector, my turn is always come when I | 
can serve another.” 





For the teeth use “Srown's Camphorated Sapona- 


ceous Dentifrice.” 
results obtainable. 


DO YOU 


Write tor our S T MER? 
140-page book . 
by GEO. ANDREW LEWIS, who stammered for nore | 


than 2 


The 


This preparation gives the best 
Price 25 cents a bottle. [Adv. 


(Free.) Enclose 6 cents fo pay postage. 
101 for Stammerers, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Tailor-Made Suits 


Bicycle Suits, $4 up. 


Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
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Our new Spring catalogue of 
Tailor-made Stits and Skirts is 
now ready. We illustrate in it 
| all of the newest Paris styles, and 
will mail it Free, together with 
samples of materials to select 
from, to the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost. We 
keep no ready-made garments, 
but make everything to order, 
thus giving that touch of individ- 
uality so much to be desired. 
Our styles and materials are ex- 
clusive, and are shown by no 
‘other Arm, The new Spring 
catalogue illustrates a splen- 
did assortment of | cos- 











tumes and skirts made 
according 10. fashion's 
latest dictates : 


wy Y Tailor - made Suits, 


Duck and Pique Skirts, $3 up. 

Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Capes and Jackets for Spring wear. 
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BURPEE =< 
That Grow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
for 1899,—Mailed FREE to all. 

1 zes, Ww gant 
Sivek plates und hustrhtoue svom, gatara. 
Gives much valuable new information. THOU- 
SANDS OF DOLLARS in cash prizes. 
Write a postal card TO-DAY! 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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For Men and Women. 
The Improved Invisible 
Collar-Button and Tie-Retainer 
Combined, for Both Front and Back. 













Of Dealers, 25 cents each. 


THE HUB COLLAR-BUTTON CO., ¢ 
Boston, Mass. 





We also make finer garments and send samples of all | 
grades. We pay express charges everywhere. Our 
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them being exclusive novelties not shown els 3 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that i 
Rleasure to send you a full fine of exactly what you wish. | 
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for second-mourning. 
samples; 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, 
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of samples includes the newest materials, many oi 
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‘ou desire, it will afford us 
also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 

Write to-day for catalogue and 
‘¢ will send them to you, free by return mail, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
New York City, 
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DO THEIR WORK W 


That is, if you have a lame 


plasters. 


or muscles and put on the plaster and go about your work, a 
cure follows, sometimes immediately. They are the only good 
Don’t accept a substitute, whether cheap or costly. 
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or weak back, a cold, sore chest 
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The “Ivory” is a favorite shaving soap because 
it makes a profuse rich lather, which softens the beard 
to be removed and leaves the skin unharmed. 


It costs about one-fifth as much as the so called 
shaving soaps and many who have used it for this 
purpose for years, will not have any other. 


The vegetable oils of which 
special uses for which other soaps are 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatt, 
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Ivory Soap is made, fit it for many 
unsafe or unsatisfactory. 
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(An incident of the Battle of San Juan, July 1, 1898.) 


Blair, the regular, wounded la 
On the slope of San Juan hill: 

Near by were two of the volunteers, 
Bleeding and faint and still: 

And farther wp, ina palin-tree hid, 
A Spaniard with deadly gun. 

Took cruel aim at the men below, 
Dropping them one by one. 


One volunteer, with a feeble hand, 
Fought with the plaguing thes: 

It, told the fact of lingering life 
‘To the Spantard’s watchful eyes. 

He raised his gun to his shoulder then, 
And a bullet sang afar; 

It-hit the hat of the wounded man, 
Who lay on the left of Blair. 


Another! The boy on the right hand winced, 
And uttered a moan of pain; 

Another! Blair looked at his reddened blouse 
And muttered, “I'm hit again, 

But there’s one more load in my old gun,"— 
His brow grew black with a frown,— 

“And I vow I'll shoot that Spanish brute, 
Who fires on men that are down.” 





‘Weak were his hands as he raised his gun, 
But steady his eye and aim 
® Soon, round the trunk of the 
The head of the s ard 
Then up from the 








‘shielding palm, 









And answi eM I 
Blair, the ilar. gri sintled. 
As the Spaniard shrieked and fell, 


The volunteer who lay on the left _ 
Moaned “Water!” again and again. 
Said Blair, “By making Hle-quick, 

T may capture a full canteen,” 
So, firmly shutting his whiten! 
He crept where the Spaniard lay. 
Segured the prize and crawled slowly back ; 
Ah, painful and long seemed the way! 


“You first,” said both of the volunteers, 
As he held out the full canteen; 
They saw his blood-stained blouse, and they knew 
Right well what its cost had been; 
Blair could but whisper to answer them, 
One hand on his bleeding side 
“You fellows have homes some. 
“ma regular.” 















here,” said he, 
‘Then he died. 





Sidney of England, make room! Make room 

In thy niche of courtly fame, 

While side by side with thine own we write 
Another nobleman’s name! 

Biair, the regular! Homeless no more 
Sinve thy death's heroie day; 

Thy vane and the fame of thy gallant deed 
Are homed in our hearts for aye. 


Ipa REED SMITH. 

















A Little Hand Lies on My Knee. 


A little hand lies on my knee, 

Two trustful eyes look up to ine, 

A thrill the childless cannot know 
Sets all ny quickened blood aglow. 


And so ‘tis given me to feel 

What power ts in this soft appeal, 

While these bright eyes his mother gave 
Are holding me a willing slave. 








ved, rosy fist, 

lips so often kissed! 

force more beautitied ? 
Cuan strength in greater beauty hide ? 


Unsteady are his steps Just now, 

But when white locks le on my brow, 
And axe creeps on with vision din, 
‘My waning strength may trust in him, 





Then he will be the stroug, and 
The weak and trusting one: Esigh 
To wink it, but Psee that day, 
And acquiesce in Nature's way. 


For thus the links of life connect, 

In love we ive, and so expect 

That love und life will ever spring 

Where hearts and hopes their treasures bring. 


And so tn giving and receivi 
Is found the best and sw 
So Ife to life renewal 
And in bung the 








ne 
etest living; 





eS. 
arent lives. 





Whate’er may come of goad or ill, 

*Tis good to have these loved ones fill 
ure of damestic joy 

heartowife, my bouncing boy? 


B. F. COCHRAN, 








TEACHER of elocution in an 
American college for women | 
told the following incident to | 
some friends the other day as a 
fact: 

I was listening lately to a 
cl of young ladies who were | 
reading aloud, when one came | 
to the expression, “the patience 
of Job.” She pronounced the 
name as if it were spelled jobb, and then, pausing, | 
said: 

“I don’t understand this. Who was Job?” 

“Have you never read the book of Job?” I 
asked in amazement. “Doves the name suggest | 
nothing to you?” 

“Nothing whatever,” she replied, “except that 
I somehow associate it with printing. Was hea 
publisher?” 

Other teachers who were present gave other 
instances of the ignorance among American girls 
and boys of the Bible. 

“I once asked a graduating class of young 
men in college,” said one, ‘why the Jews kept. 
Saturday as the Sabbath, while Christians observe | 
Sunday. Not one could tell me, and yet the | 
majority of them undoubtedly belonged to church- 
yoing families,” 

Another teacher said: “Ignorance of the Bible | 
is not contined to the girls and boys. I was | 
seated at a lecture lately beside a young matron, | 
a leader of society especially devoted to music. 
The lecturer quoted from the ‘Twenty-third | 
Psalm, adding, *As the sweet singer of Israel 
tells us.’ 

“My neighbor looked puzzled a moment, and 
then, nodding cheerfully, whispered, ‘He means 
Mendelssohn, of course,’ ” 

It is an unwelcome fact that while the practical 
truths of Christianity are now taught in Christian | 
homes, the Bible is not read or studied or com- | 
mitted to memory by the children as it was in | 














| aid of a map which it does not know ? 
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in many of those where the parents were not 
members of Christian churches. 
How can any soul travel through life by the 


—_—<+ee—___ 


Too Forward. 


The English lady whose reminiscences are 
entitled “Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes,” 
says that in her girlhood she was staying in ‘is, 
and one day went to call upon her relative, Lord 
Malmesbury. He was not at home, and she took 
up a book and sat down to wait for him. 


Soon the door opened, and a gentleman entered. 
I, in my girlish ignorance, thought bim rather 













free and cas he also sat down and entered 
into conver: nm withme. We discu French 
politics, and he asked me why I wore violet: 


“Because,” said I, “I am an Imperialist. 

I also informed him that my sister was a poor, 
misguided Legitimist, We got deeper and deeper 
into politics. I told him how the different factions | 
called the emperor Ce Monsicurda, Timade him 
roar by telling him Montalembert had called on 
us yesterday, and how, during his visit, we had 
heard a commotion, and all rushed to the window. 

“What did Montalembert do?” asked my 
acquaintance. 

“He made ine furious," L replied. “For he was 
facing the window, and deliberately pulled bis 
chair round, and said to me, ‘I turn my back on 
him.’ So I rushed at him, seized him by the 
collar and forced him to turn round.” 

My sister then entered the room, and looked 
daggers at me for talking with an unknown 
Frenchman, Presently she walked out, and my 
friend said: 

“What a striking-looking girl! 
of Scott's heroines.” 

“And what am I like?” L asked, eagerly 

“You,” said he, looking at me fixedly, have a 
gift whi belongs to few people, and which [ 
should like. You have the gift ot gab, and no 
mistake!” 

Ria was angry then, and nearly cried with vexa- 
jon. 











She is like one 









“Are you coming to the Tuileries ball next 
week?” ed he, 

“No,” said I, sadly, “I can’t come. Tha 
never been presented at our court. T would ¢: 
anything tocome. I have never seen the emperor 
in my life.” 

An amused look came over his face, and I left 
the room to join my sister. 

Then Lord Malinesbury came in, and I heard 
him and the stranger talking and laughing in the 
next room, evidently discussing some very good 
joke. Then Lord Malmesbury joined us, turiously 
angry. I was afraid of him, and so I determined 
to carry matters with a high hand, 

“Who is your shabby-looking friend?” I asked, 
trying to put on a brave face. 

“My shabby-looking friend is the Emperor of | 
the French. A nice opinion he will have of my 
cousins!” 

This was a downfall to my pride. I had talked 
too much! But next day there came an invitation 
to the Tuileries ball, and I knew the emperor had 
forgiven me. 
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Conductor and Engineer. 


In old ears the bell-cord ran over the top and 
was wound ona reel, says Mr. George in “Forty | 
Years on the Rail,” and the brakemen had to 
climb up to the top of the cars, no matter how | 
fast the train was running, to use the cord or 
adjust it in case of mishap. An old engineer of 
the Erie road tells how the bell-cord was invented. 


Sometimes the conductor wished to stop a train 
between stations, but as there was no means of 
letting the engineer Know his wishes except b 
sending word by a brakeman, who had to clim 
and scramble over a dozen freight-cars before he 
could attract the engineer's attention, there was 
often a vexatious delay. 
res, the pioneer Erie conductor, hit 
upon an exp nt for signalling to the engineer, 
He tied a stick of wood toa long repe, hung the 
stick in the engine cab, and carried the rope over 
the car tops to the rear of the train. His plan 
was to pull the rope and rattle the stick when he 
wished the train stopped. 

The engineer of Conductor Ayres's train was 
conservative, —‘ sulky,” the paid alled 
him.,—and did not see fit to recognize such an 
innovation, 

“Why didn’t you stop the train when T pulled 
that rope thundered the conductor, after a 
flagrant refusal to notice the stick of wood signal. 

“Cause no one told me to stop it,” was the 
engineer's surly answer. 

“Well, T tell’you to stop it hereafter when T 
pull on that stick of wood," said the conductor. 
"If you don't —” he turned away muttering some 
sort of threat. 

The very next run the conductor's vigorous pull 
on the rope was unheeded by the engineer. At 
the close of the day Conductor Ayres met the 
engineer with the words: 

“See here, F've stood all the nonsense I'm going 
ust come out here, and Vil give you a good. 




























































was fire in his eye, and the engineer, 
turned mild at once 

ht,” he answered, amiably. 
stle with ye, an’ if ye can throw me Til 
notice any signal, if ‘taint moi a bumblebee's 
duzzin’, pervided can harness him so's to buzz 
when ye want the train stopped,” 

A wrestling match follow 
laid the engineer low. The y nd stick worked 
to a eharm after that, and pon led to the 
introdnetion of the now universal bell-and-cord. 
system of signalling. 





“Pm willing 






















schieh “Pappy” 
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Stage Fright. 


The nervousness known as “trema,” or stage 
fright, is not confined to the tyro; on the contrary, 
it attacks experienced artists. Eve 
accustomed to “a sea of upturned faces,” 
been known to stand on the platform with trem- 
Dling Knees, The nervousness often stimulates 
the speaker. “Why, Canning,” said a friend to 
the wit and orator, as he was about to speak 
on an important question before the House of 














, Commons, “your lands are cold and clammy. | 


You're nervous.” “Am I? Then I shall make a! 
good speech," he answered. Hedid. The Musical : 
Courier tells of great musicians who have suffered 
from trema: 


Trema makes one man tremble, another per- 
s} the third has a headache, the fourthia 
thirst. Its most fearful) manifestation—ehietly 
among the strings—is detected in the ‘ous 
trembling of the bow 

There is, perhaps 
suffer from it. = M Joachim does etty | 
often, A’ violinist in’ Berlin—he lives now in 
Australia—had it not only in his hands, but also 
in his legs, so that when he stood on the plutsorin 
be felt pushed forward by some invisible power 
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without being able to check it. But planists, 
singers and instrumentalists all suffer similarly. 
Some have it in the fingers that run away with 
them, others in the throat; otbers in the lips. 

Rubinstein suffered very much from this ner- 
yousness. It went so far that when he once had 
to play in a concert, at the very moment of his 
apy he vanished from the artists’ room 
and could not be found again. The concert bad 
to go on witbout him. 

Alfred Griining, the brilliant Vie 
the days of his concerts used to en 
his future—he will settle down in soine villa 
will teach the village youth the first: prine i 
pianos aying. The rest of his time he will pass 
in digging potatoes and fattening ducks, and thus 
lead a quiet existence that cannot try the nerves. 
He will never give any nore concerts. To-day is 
the last time. 

Then if the concert is unusually 
he has no other concert for the next three days, 
he feels himself the most unfortunate man in the 
world. 

Among great singers Johann Beck, of Vienna, 
the baritone of baritones, was severely attacked. 
Down to his last years, every evening and before 
every appearance, he stood, quivering like an 
aspen leat, in the wings, and crossed hlinself. ten 
times before he entered the stage, Aloys Ander, 
the tenor, died mad. pus stage fright 
had no little to do with this tragic fate. 















































Honor Due. 


All honor to the noble bra 
Who doughty deeds may do and dare, 
And honor still to valiant souls, 
Whom Fate forbids those deeds to share, 
For Opportunity’s rare Ld 

Is measured with ap ; 
How oft to toiling fare 
To lavish on w chosen band! 


Thrice hall to Alabama's son, 
For ne‘er was writ in ber 

A braver deed, mm 
Than makes innmort: 
Hail to th 
Right nob 
And sinile 
The name of Bagley 


Aye, lofty praise for lofty deeds, 
Bright Jewels ina nation’s crown, 
iy whose pure lustre History reads 
a he stor 

























bravely done, 
Hobson's aime. 
who bears, 














Honor wears 
art. 










ree 
The hur 1 
At vs call, with dau 
To hear and follow her ¢ 

J. ZVTELLA COCKE. 
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The Masterful ‘ Girl."’ 


A little comedy of family life—in which a new 
as heroine—is presented by 
neton, one of the char- 
act had been absent for three weeks. When 
he rang the bell at his own house, the new girl, 
who had never seen him, opened the door. 

“Is Mrs. Harrington in?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” answered the girl 

“Well, [guess Pl wait for her,” said the ma: 
of the house, and he put bis foot over the thresh- 
old into the bally 

“Exeuse me, sit, 
home I can't alow 
hous 



























id the girl, “but no one’s at 
strangers to wait in the 






Vi 
“Allright,” he answered, with a smile. 
Mrs. Harrington that a relative called,” and away 
he went, 

A half hour after his departure his wife returned, 
“Has any one eallec she asked of the girl. 

yes, vam; a gentleman. 

“Did he leave his card 2” 














“No, ma’am; he said he was a live, but he 
looked m like an agent for cleaning powder 





than a relative. He wanted to wait inside, but I 
didn’t like his looks, so 1 didn't let him in.” 

“Quite right,” remarked Mrs. Harrington; “it 
is just as well to be careful. Besides, D have no 
male relative who is likely to call at this time of 
day.” 











Mrs. Harrington barely had her wraps off before 
her husband, who had whiled away his time at 
the barber s put inh arance again. 

Irs. Harrington returned yet?” he asked 
i; p answered his ring. 
“Yes! sir; she just got in.” 
“Hand her my ecard, if you please,” he said. “1 
think she'll remember mi 

Mrs, Harrington stepped out of the dining-room 
just as her husband, followed closely by the 
servant-girl, moved out of the vestibule’ anc 
the hall 

oWh: 






















into 








he eried, “when did you get ine? 

The Servant misunderstood the meaning of the 
exclamation. "He got in when T wasn’t looking, 
ma'an, he said. “He goes out again now, if 
you say 40." 

He You may let him = stay, Ella,” said Mrs. 

a 








A Mule Fort. 


Before the railroad connected San Francisco 
with Chicago, all freight was carried across the 
plains in large wagons, each capable of holding 
ix or seven thousand pounds, and drawn by 
several yokes of oxen, The wagon-box, as large 
as the sitting-room of an ordinary house, was 











covered with two heavy canvas sheets to proteet | 6" 


the freight from the A train consisted of 
swenty-five: wayons, 
and all commanded by the wagon-master, known 
in the language of the plains as the “bull-wagon 
boss.” The teamster was called a “bull-whacker,”” 
and the whole train was a “bull-outfit.? The 
wagon-master was an autocrat, gifted not only 
with courage, but with that faculty for prompt, 
judicious action known as presence of mind. A 
story told by “Buffalo Bill,” in “The Great Salt 
Lake Trail,” shows how suddenly the call some- 
times came for prompt action, 


‘ain. 

















ington took in the humor of the situation. | 
“Just tell | 


JANUARY 26, 1899. 





Then the Indians again charged; but a 

ception checked them, and they rode off, 
ad brave and a horse. 
Night came on, and the Indians tried to burn 
the white men out of thelr breastwork by ae ee 
fire to the prairie. ‘The grass was so short tha’ 
the fire did not trouble them; but under the cover 
of the smoke the Indians tried to approach close 
to the barricad They failed to » > the 
watehful men and abandoned the p In the 
morning they again charg: d, and the white men 
again “stood them off. 

The Indians rode away half a mile, formed a 
cirele around the breastwork, and each man, 
dismounting, sat down, as if to starve the besiege 
out. They had seen the advar train pass and 
thought the three were trying to overtake 
it, being ignorant that another train was ap- 
proaching. 

At ten o'clock the anxious men beard the sharp 
reports of the big bull-whips, and ina few minutes 
the head wagon came slowly over the ridge, and 
soon the whole outfit made ifs appearance. 

Seeing the train, the Indians made a last charge 5 
a volley sent them flying across the prairie. ‘The 
teamsters rushed forw to assist, but when they 
reached the mule fe rdskins had disap. 





















































the 
pared he teamsters admired the fort, P su 
he three men’s plick, and for days talked about 
Simpson's) presence of mind in’ planning the 


defence. 


The Two Mr. Springs. 


There were two men of the same name in the 
Twentieth Infantry at Camp Wikoff, says the New 
York Press. One, hailing from Massachusetts, is 
a sergeant of Company I, while the other, @ 
Pennsylvanian, is a private in Company M. 


Soon after the regiment arrived at 
Point, Sergeant Spring began to get ve 
letters from a young lady living ina 
ay a to also express packages, 
were none the less weleon e for being unex pec 
At the same time Privae Spring was deciding 
that he must be able to charm at a distance, 
because a Massachusetts girl was writing to him 
ina particularly affectionate strain, and wantin, 
fe know if there wasn’t something she could sen 
| him. 

Private Spring thought of a lot of things that he 
could use if he had them, but as the ir corre- 
spondent had omitted to sign her last name, it 
didn’t seem feasible to write for them. Presently 
both S) Ss began to get letters complaining that 
no answers had been reccived to questions asked 
in the writer’s previous letters, 

At the height of the tangle Sergeant Spring 
was walking along the road one day, when & 
comrade called his name. He and another map 
ah Oe him both walked back, asking what was. 
wanted. 
el your name Spring, too?” asked the ser- 
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at's what,” replied the other man. ‘Francis 
Joseph Spring.” 
“Well, that’s me, too,” said the sergeant. 
“Say,” he added, as a thought struck him, “do 
you get letters from a girl named Molle?” 
“No, Ldon't,” replied the other, 
as I ought to.” 
“I do, more than I ought to,” said the ser- 
“T guess they're yours.” 
from Sarah that I'll trade for 
ate, eT 
s Ko,” answered the Massachusetts 
nd all was satisfactorily arranged, except 
ontents of sundry packages, which had 
oured, 
| After that the two Springs met every other day 
{ and held a mail exehange. 

















‘ot as many 


























Doctoring the Hippopotamus. 


The animals in the New York “Zoo” get sick, 
| now and then, and when the case is serious the 
Zoo becomes the scene of ingenious medical 
treatment. Some time ago, for instance, says the 
Sun, Caliph, a big hippopotamus, was unwell. 


He had been sick two days before the keeper 
told Mr. Smith about it, but as soon as the director 
found out that there was trouble he bean a course 
of energe administering the medicine 
in the for the huppopot musate. After a 

lle Caliph got too sick to cat, and then Mr. 
Smith was ina quandary. He spent a sleepless 
hight over the matter, for. the hippopotamus is 
worth the neat little sum of tive thousand dollars, 
and Mr. Smith felt himself responsible to an 
uncomfortable degree, 

The next day, after the public had been turned 
out of the house, the director armed himself with 
a big foree-pump and a stiff dose of stryehnia, 
and took all the keepers down to where the sick 
hippopotamus was langui bing. First he had the 
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water drawn out of the tan! then he had the 
keepers drive the animal rh, to the front of the 
cage, and prod him so that he opened bis mouth 
to-emit shorts of resentment. 

When the hippopotamus opened his mouth, Mr. 
Smith took aim with the foree-pump, and fired a 
good dose of the strychnia down his throat. 

He administered two doses in this ingenious 
fashion, and then set to work to get the hippopot- 
amus into a perspiration, or the state of body 
which would correspond to perspiring ina human 
being. He divided the keener into two forees 
one Up on the platform and the other down in th 
empty tank. One group prodded the hiy popotamus 
until he went down into the tank, where the other 
1p prodded him till he ran back to the platform, 
ney Kept this up until the poor ereature was 
sted; but the treatment proved effectual, 
































ex 


hin charge of a driver, | and Caliph was well in less than two days. 
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An Alderman’s Value. 


An alderman in a Western city of about three 
thousand inhabitants, having made arrangements 
to remove to another city, resigned his office. 

Such a thing as the resignation of an alderman 


was entirely new in the history of the place, 
at the next meeting of the city council one of the 











Lew Sint On Was wagon-master of two large 

ins whieh left Fort Laramie for Fort Leaven- 
ravelled fifteen miles apart. One 
¢, Simpson, accompanied by Woods, the 
assistant wagon-master, and young Cody, started 
from the rear train te ike the head one. 
While riding on a big. plateau, they suddenly 
discovered a band of Indians charging down upon 
them, 

Simpson, equal to the occasion, jumped from 
his inule, shot it dead, shot those of the two 
companions, and then jerked the bodies into a 
triangle, Behind this breastwork of mule-tlesh 
the three men, armed with rifles and revolvers, 
received the s. They swooped down, 
shooting arroy elling. "Three Heit dead at 
the white men’ and the Indians galloped 
oul af range, as they bad only two guns in their 
band. 

Cireling round and round the barrieade, they 
shot the! One struck Woods in the left 
shoulder, sever pd in the dead mules. 
Then they tired doa council. ~The 
besieged Teloaded their rifles and revolvers 
Simpson pulled out the arrow from Woods's 




































honorable metnbers introduced a resolution, with 
| along preainble, setting forth the 
| of things that confronted the mu 
| 
| 












providing for the calling of a special ¢ 
fill the vacaney. ‘This was discussed with muck 
fervor. At last the mayor, presiding officer, 
asked the city clerk what the expense of a special 
Cleetion would be, 

“About enhiteen dollars,” answered the cler 

“Gentlemen,” said his’ honor, solemnly, 4 
alderman isn’t worth it 

‘And the resolution failed to pi 
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Dr. NIcHor. ‘ tells the story of one of 
the lors on the thueship New York who had 
been wounded in the leg, and when the surgeons 
told him that the wounded member would be two 
inches shorter than the other, he begged them to 
“take a reef in both while they were about. it,” 
Deeause he “wanted to be the same length on 
both sides.” He remin sof the old lady who 
“thanked fortune she equally Jame. in both 


















shoulder and put a large quid of tobacco on the 


limbs, sothat no one could_say she limped.” 


JANUARY 26, 1899, 








A Winter Song. 
The whole wide world Is filled with snow 
Whichever way I look or go; 
The cold wind down the chimney comes, 
The little snowbirds chirp for crumbs. 


Jack Frost is pinching every nose, 
He stings our cheeks and nips our toes, 
And I'm afraid he’s none too good 
To birds and squirrels in the wood. 


Olittle creatures, are you cold? 
I pity you, though I’ve been told 
That you are snug and warm as we, 
In fur and feathers ina . 





I think of you when comes the snow; 
And when the cold winds how! and blow 
My beart would warm you if it could, 
O little creatures in the wood. 
ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH, 


——~+0e- 


Johnny’s Wish. 
I wish it would snow! Oh, I wish it would snow! 
For sliding down hill is so jolly, you know! 
And then the snow-forts and snow-battles, oh, 
dear, 
I wish ‘twould begin and snow for a year! 


Where the Robins Go. 


Ray was looking out of the window, watching 
the snowbirds hopping about under the trees, 
looking for some of the crumbs he had thrown 
out that morning. 

“Auntie,” he asked, “‘where do all the other 
birds go when the snow comes—the swallows 
and the bluebirds and the robins? Where do 
the robins go?” 

“Come here, dear,” said Aunt Bess, “and I'll 
tell you what I saw last winter when | was in 
southern California.” 

Ray came, and the other children, Jack and 
Daisy and little Ted, left their play and came, 
too, for they were 
always ready to hear 
Aunt Bessie’s stories, 
and especially ones 
about California, 





Auntie lifted Teddy b a 2 

upon her lap and be- i . 

gan: ae 
“One morning in | % i 

February, when the t sb 5 

sun was bright and &® 


warm, I was out in 
the yard picking an 
orange, when I heard 
a queer little noise 
near me. It seemed 
to come from a big 
pepper-tree that stood 
there, and sounded 
like two things—like 
rain-drops pattering 
on the ground and 


corm-popping up in 

the tree. | 
“While I was won- | 

dering what it could 

be, suddenly there 


was a ‘chirrup!’ that 
sounded very familiar, 
and I said, ‘Why, 
they’re robins, eating 
the pepper - berries!’ 
And sure enough, . 
there they were, a big t 
flock of them, picking ! 
away, and that made 
the popping, and the | 
berries they dropped 
made the rain-drops. ‘ 
“The pepper-berries i 
are tiny, round, bright 
Ted balls that grow in 
bunches, something 
like grapes, and taste 
like our black pepper; and how the robins were 
eating them! Perhaps they needed something 
to warm them after their long journey from the 
north.” 

“I know!” said Jack, “pepper’s good for 
chickens, and maybe it is for robins, too.” 

“Perhaps,” said auntie. ‘Well, all at once 
there was a great whir and clatter, and there 
came a big gray mocking-bird right in among 

. them! That was his own particular tree, where 
he always sat to sing his morning song, and he 
didn't propose to have those robins taking posses- 
sion and eating up his berries! 

“So the selfish fellow flew at first one and then 
another, chattering and scolding, and drove them 
all away.” 

“Did they stay away?” asked Daisy. 

“No, indeed! When they found it was only a 
harmless mocker they came back in spite of him 
ami went on with their feast; and when he 
found he couldn’t drive them off, he tlew away, 


““T THINK OF 


“They stayed about all winter, singing their 








THE YOUTH’S 
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| morning and evening songs in the peppers and 
the tall eucalyptus-trees, just as they do in the 
summer here; but when the spring came, all at 
once they were gone, and we knew they had 
flown away to spend the summer in their 
northern home. 

“So that, Ray. is where some of the robins go 
when the cold weather and the snow come.” 


YOU WHEN COMES THE SNOW.” 


The children were silent a moment, and then 
little Ted asked, soberly: “Auntie Bess, do you 
s'puse it’s eating the red pepper-berries that 
makes their breasts so red?" 

HELEN Lovisa Dyan. 


——_ + 





How They Became Acquainted. 


“I do wish I had somelxxly to play with,” 
sighed Pearl, as she set Victoria Jane in the 
corner, and turned with a wistful look toward 
her mamma. ‘Chere isn't any one in this 
whole house only papa and you and me; but 
papa’s at the office, aud you are busy working | 
most of the time, and I get awful lonesome by | 
myself." 

“Well, there are Victoria Jane and Fluffy,” | 
replied her mamma, \ 

“I know,” said Pearl, ‘and I do love them 


both, but Victoria Jane's a doll, and Flutfy’s only _ listening to the distant thunder of an approaching ! 


a dog, and I do want some peoples to play with!" | 
But just then there was heard the sound of the 


COMPANION. 


rumbling of heavy wagons in the street, and 
mamma said to Pearl, “Run to the parlor win- 
dow, dear, and see what it is.” 

“Q mamma, somebody's moving into the house 
across the street!” she cried joyfully, and then 
she watched until all the furniture was safely 
housed, and she forgot to be lonely. 

Each morning for several days, and many 
times during those days, Pear] would gu to the 
parlor window and watch the house across the 
street, and more than once she said, “I wonder 
whether there is a little girl over there?” 

One cold day soon after this mamma was busy 
up-stairs, and Pearl stood again in the parlor 
with her little nose pressed against the window, 
watching the house into which the new neighbors 
had moved, when a little curly head bobbed up 
at the opposite window, and the bright face of 





45 


Nats to Crack. 


CHARADES,. 
1 
When we are young, we long for first, 
And dream she'll come, and find my last; 
But when hope’s bubbles all are burs! 
And all our brilliant schemes reversed, 
We sadly gay, OM dream {s past, 


And now lainly see 
My whole I'll never be.” 
i. 


My first is worn by ladies—and some snakes; 
Five a quiet last the while I write, 
And try to do my whole, and keep you in 
The dark, while I pretend to give you light. 
m1. 
An ancient dame, @ neighbor of mine, 
Is of great second, but still 
She can do my first, with art so fine 
You would admire her 


skill. 
Then she goes in the gar- 
den, as I am a sinner, 
And picks my whole, and 
cooks it for dinner. 


2. 
REBUSES, 
i 
An animal 
Ac 
Da 
I 
Acity, 
Y¥. 
un 
Acrash. 
Bolt 
TH 
Iv. 
Good to eat. 
cy 


3. 
TRANSFURMATIONS, 
Example: Change leaf to 
rind in four moves. Answer: 
Leaf, lead, read, rend, rind. 
Change cent to dime in 
four moves. 
Change feet to head in 
three moves, 
Change mice to nose 
four moves. 
Change pies to tent 
four moves. 
Change land to hero in 
four moves. 
Change cake to tart 
three moves. 
Change time to days 
four moves. 
Change pigs to ware in 
four moves, 
Change frog to slat in 
four moves. 
Change deer to flat 
four moves. 


4. 

DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 

A city in Roumania. Too 
early. Religious discourse, 
One’ skilled in banking 

rations. Coverings for 

e feet. One who writes 
rhymes. Complicated. A 
Jewish festival Toremem- 

T. 


Diagonals 


downward, 
i from left to right: A meal 


oe From right to left: A cheat. 


a little boy smiled across 
at her. Then Pearl smiled, too. 

“T must bring Victoria Jane and Fluffy to see 
that nice little boy,” she said, and hurried off to 
get them, and soon they were perched up by her 
side at the window. 

The little boy greeted the newcomers with a 
smile, and then disappeared, but returned soon 
and arranged a company of soldiers on the 
window-sill, and held up a little white rabbit. 

Then Pearl and the little boy exchanged 
pleasant smiles; the soldiers marched across the 
window-sill; Victoria Jane silently looked on: 
the rabbit raised his ears and Fluffy barked. 
And then into Pearl’s busy little brain came a 
thought, and away she ran, and returned with 
her alphabet blocks. Then against the window 
she spelled with the blocks, PEARL. 

Once more the little curly head opposite dis- 
appeared, and when he returned he spelled with 
his blocks against the window, HARRY. 

All through that winter Pearl and Harry 


played together, although the street separated b 


them, and they lived in different houses. In the 
window on one side were arranged day after 
day the different toys of a little girl, and in the 
window opposite those of a little boy, and 
mamma did not hear her little girl say again all 
that winter that she was lonesome. 

FRANK E. GRAEFF. 
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Icicles and Bicycles. 
Icicles and bicycles, 
What a pretty rhyme, 
Though one belongs to wiuter, 
And one to summer-time. 
Bicyeles and Icicles, 
They’re almost merry mates 
For the boy who rides a wheel in June, 
In January skates. 
ANNA M. Pratt. 


——_<0>—___ 
LitTLe Marjorie’s papa is a photographer, 
and Marjorie is always very much interested in 


all his experiments, One evening as they sat 
together watching the playing of the lightning and 


storm, Marjorie lboked up and said, ‘Papa, are 
the angels taking flash-light pictures now ?”” 


a 


5. 
ANAGRAM JARGON, 
Twenty anagrams of the 
same two words, 
“Jack, tell me what is ‘a 
Post bored to?’ ” 
Asked Jim. Said Jack, “To 
ny notion. 
Pedro to boast; depot rats, Boot 
© roost, bad pet; bard poets, too; 
Sober top toad; a bedpost root; 
Poor toed bats; as red top boot; 
Troops to a bed; Tot soaped Rob; 
Bad ropes toot; adopt Rose Tob; 
Beast to aroop boasted troop; 
Poets to board; bread to stoop; 
O deads to port; boots do prate ; 
With a few others that I might state, 
They ‘be to stop road’—on the ocean.” 


6. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 


Do_not give way to 123456;7 fit of passion 
may bring on the 1234567. 

I found a pretty piece of 12345 under 1 2345. 

That is not what I 1234 5 12345; it is an 
almaryliis. 

When I went to his 123456 he told me to be 
123; 456 ts not colder than he was. 

They tried to look 1234 5678 men, and of 
course I did 12345678, 
I ae 3456 to his remarks, and am not12345@ 


them, 
The bread was 12345678, and the sight of a 
12345 678 little mouse out of his hole. 
‘Oh, 1234567!" he said; ‘‘it is true I went123 
4567, and brought home a rabbit, but don’t tease 
me any more.” 

“No,” he answered, 12 3456 tones, “I may be 
123456, but I am not imbecile.” 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Till, age—tillage. 2. So, lace—solace. 3 
Co., nun, drum—conundrum. 4. Vow, el—vowel. 
2. “Man wants but little bere below, nor wants 
that little long.” 
3. 


mrp 


a 


zaman 
moneda 
Thee 


Cunmreceres 
Czertan 


4. Shutter, cutter, gutter, butter, flutter, utter, 
clutter, mutter, stutter. 
ioe peach, o-live, d-ute, orange, s-had- 
(lock. 

6. 1. Pitt. 2. Gladstone. 3. Washington, 4. Cleve- 
land. 5. Tennyson, 6. Clay. 7. Beaconsfield. 8. Pare 
nell, 9& Pech 10. Walpole, 11, Fish, 12. Hayes, 13. 
Sherman, 14. Hill. 15. Hale. 

7. Place nine in three rows of three counters 
each, and then lay another counter on the first of 
the first rowsthe second of the second row and 
| the third of the third row. 














Tne Poricy oF THE UNITED STATES 
toward the Philippines has been defined in a_ 
proclamation cabled to Manila by President 
McKinley. It is to extend the present military | 
government to all parts of the archipelago; put | 
to continue in force, so far as possible, existing 
municipal laws and tribunals. The natives are 
given assurance that the American authorities 
come as friends, to protect them in all their 
rights. The subordinate officers are to be chosen, 
so far as practicable, from the inhabitants of the 
islands. The mission of the United States is 
defined as one of “benevolent assimilation,” and 
the people are promised the ‘blessings of good 
and stable government. It is announced that 
all ports will be opened to the commerce of all 
friendly nations. 





A MANIFESTO FROM AGUINALDO, who 
claims to be President of the Filipino Republic, 
was posted at Manila immediately after the 
proclamation was published by General Otis. 
Aguinaldo in this manifesto declared that he 
had never agreed to recognize the sovereignty of 
the Americans, and protested against the intra- 
sion of the American government. [He exhorted 
his followers to maintain their ground by force 
until they should secure absolute independence. 
This manifesto, taken in connection with the 
defiant attitude of the insurgents at Iloilo, 
creates a difficult situation. 

Wake Istanp.—The gunboat Bennington 
has been ordered from Honolulu to go to Guam, 
the new possession of the United States in the 
Ladrone Islands. On the way, the Bennington 
has instructions to stop at Wake Island and take 
possession of it for the Uuited States. This is 
an island which has not been mentioned before 
in the extension of American authority in the 
Pacific. The claim of the United States to it is 
based on original discovery some years ago, and 
the fact that no other country has asserted 
authority over it. The island, which is unim- 
portant in itself, becomes of value at the present 
time, because it lies between Hawaii and the 
Ladrone Islands and can be utilized as a cable 
station. 





A TEST OF SPEED was maie, the first week 
in January, by new fast mail trains from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The run from New 
York to Portland, Oregon, was made in 95 hours 
and 55 minutes. The run from New York toSan 
Francisco was made in 97 hours and 55 minutes. 

Two MemontA.s, recently established, give 
evidence of appreciation of the work of public 
men. One is the Gordon Memorial College, the 
corner-stone of which has been laid at Khartum, 
which is to perpetuate the memory and the civil- 
izing work of the brave General Gordon. The 
other is the memorial fund of $100,000, contrib- | 
uted in New York as a tribute to Col. George | 
Waring, who died there recently from yellow 
fever contracted while he was investigating the 
sanitary condition of Havana, Colonel Waring | 
was a public-spirited man who abandoned a 
lucrative private business to become street 
commissioner of New York; and the fund in 
his memory, after providing an income for the 
support of his widow and daughter, will endow 
a chair in Columbia University for instruction 
in municipal affairs. 


Tue CLaAsn of foreign interests in China 
continues. Recently France demanded of the 
Chinese government an extension of French 
jurisdiction at Shanghai. The American and 
British governments protested against the con- 
cession, because it would have transferred mer- | 
chants of both countries to French jurisdiction. 
The British further protested that it would bea 
violation of their agreement with China. The 
request of France was refused. The incident is 
of interest as the first occasion for direct joint 
action in the East by the United States and 
England. 


Tne ANTIPATHY TO CIVIL SERVICE Rr-| 
FORM Still felt in some quarters was manifested 
in the House of Representatives when the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial appropriation bill 
was under consideration in committee of the 
whole. Only about onethird of the members 
were present, and on motion of Mr. Evans of 
Kentucky, the item which provided for the 
expenses of the civil service commission was | 


stricken out by a vote of 67 to 61. At a later 
stage the item was restored on a yea and nay 
vote of 4 to 122. | 

| 


SENATOR MorRRILL’s Successor.— Gov- 
ernor Smith of Vermont nas appointed the 
Hon. Jonathan Ross, chief justice of the supreme 
court of that state, as successor to the late Senator 
Morrill. Judge Ross is about 73 years of age, | 
and has been on the supreme bench for nearly 30 
years. He is highly respected in Vermont, but 
has not before held any political office except in 
the state legislature. He will hold the position 
until the next session of the legislature, which | 
does not open until October, 1900, 
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Don't suffer from toothache. Get Dent's 
Toothache G All druggists. 15 cents, or by mail 
upon receipt of price. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. (Adv. 
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To close out our stock we send by mail 
30. jpleces, full sheet music size, all 
coniplete, all for 20 cts.; or 4 
ots BO cia. Money buck if not sulted. 
See here—“Mr. 
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MUSIC;: 
SALE. oH E ‘OL, D 


TOWN, and 200 pags wth music, 5 ets. Address 
- b. He , 339 Washington ‘Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Hair to its Youthful Color, 

Cures scalp diseases & hair felling. 
‘50c,and $1.00 at_Drugy 





UR INCUBATORS #3: 


They have all the latest taprerenent 
and are sold at ver er eeaee and 
a jease every 
SUARAN TERS niin 
catalogue which contains full des- 
pe 







ions of our extensive line 
tells how to raise poultry 
ly. Send for it at once. 


Box 582 Des Moines, Iowa- 


Send us three wrappers from 
Wrigley’s Mineral Scouring 
Soap (established 1870), and 
20 cents in stamps or silver, 
and we will mail you the com- 
plete set of FIVE SPOONS. 
Uf you have no wre: on hand, 
vou can buy Wrigley’s Soap 


MILES, 
Srom any first-class grocer. 


SIGSBEE 3 Cents Per Bar. 


Souvenir Spoons. THE WRIGLEY MFG. CO., 
4475 Green St., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEWEY, 
SAMPSON, 
SCHLEY, 


For the best in the Nursery Line, both 
FRUITS and ORNAMENTALS 


Roses, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, 
and at prices to oh the times, consult 


The, Storrs & Harrison ‘Co., 

Box 22 ainesville, | Ohio. 
‘sth year, 44 greenhomen’ woo ae 

Correspondance solicited. Gatalogues fr free. 


ON 30. DAYS’ RIAL. 
rh 
oe ELASTIC TRUSS 


€ 
Has a Pad different from all 
‘Gi; others,is cup shape, with self- 
oajusting Ballin center,adaptsitselt 
gy voall Pe rae ntibe body, while the 
= ball in the cup presses back the 
intestines, just as a person does with the 
finger. With light pressure the Hernia is held se- 
curely day and night,and a radical cure certain. Itis 
easy durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
0. H. EGGLESTON & CO., 1202 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO. 








of furniture and decoratior 
dainty ivory, white, rich colors, 
or delicate tints to harmonize 
with draperies and furnishings 
are easily secured by the use ot 


Neal’s Enamels 


Enameling costs no more than or- 
dinary finishes, always remains 
bright and clean and never re- 
quires scrubbing or washing. 
Dust and dirt do not adhere to its 








a sanitary standpoint it is the 


best. 

Anybody may apply it successfully. 
‘Try it on a shabby article of furni- 
ture If your dealer should not 


have it, write us. 


Enamels and Enamelin 
Our Booklet Enamels and Enameting, 
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amples of colors, 
tells how and whi for 
furniture, woodwo 


tubs, ra . Sent Free, 
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“An Ounce of Prevention: | 
me YS is beter 
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LELLEL EL, 


Sthan a i 
S SMITH & 
S » WESSON — 
S the revolver that is 
s never out of order? 


j 
8 All calibers, s 
S Write for descriptive catalogue. ¥ 

. : S 
8 SMITH & WESSON, §& 
Ss 19 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. \ 
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non-absorbent surface, and from | 
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Send'us a Postal | 


And we will mail you 


Samples of Work 


Made on The New Companion Sewing Machine, 
together with an Illustrated Descriptive Circular. 











E are often asked : “If the New Compan- 

ION is a strictly first-class machine, how 

can you afford to sell it at about one-half 

the price of other recognized standard grades?” 

Because we ship the Sewing Machine direct 

from the factory to the home, and thus avoid 

storage, office rent, clerk hire, teaming, insurance 

and numerous other incidental expenses. We 

employ no agents. Heavy travelling expenses 
and commissions are thus saved. 


**We received the New CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE without a 
scar, thanks to your careful packing. We were more than delighted with 
its finish and appearance, We have now tried it over four months and 
find it perfect in every respect. Our advice to all is to purchase a New 
CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE.’? G. W. MILLER, Bolckow, Mo. 





“Tt affords’ me pleasure to advise you that the Sewing Machine 
ordered from you some little time since arrived in good order and is 
giving Mrs. Whitman entire satisfaction. She expresses herself as being 
greatly pleased with the Machine, both in appearance and as regards the 
manner in which it does its work, and it accordingly affords me pleasure 
to advise you to this effect.”’ A. T. WuitMan, Chicago, IIl. 





THE SET OF ATTACHMENTS. 


“Three years ago I bought a New Companion SEWING MACHINE 
and it runs just as smoothly and noiselessly as when it first arrived. I 
never saw attachments to any other machine work so easily and so well. 
I am perfectly satisfied with it in every particular.” 

Mrs, ANNA Rosertson, Addison, Vermont. 





Qe Pay the freight. 


The price at which we sell the New Companion Sewing 
Machine to Companion readers is but $19.00. On receipt of 
price, $19.00, we will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any 
railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or we will deliver the 
machine, freight paid, at any office in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or any freight office west of these four 
States, for $22.00. We will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if 
the machine is not satisfactory it can be returned, and the full 
amount paid will be refunded. We warrant every machine for 
five years. 


Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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DECORATORS Skis hua vies Gerais cae 
WALL PAPER CO. 


For the past six years, up to twelve months 
ago, I was a perfect wreck and slave to coffee, 
It kept me in a prostrated condition continually. 
Gradually my heart became affected, and I suf- 
fered intense pain in the left side and over the 
We want an agent in every Teglon uf bbe nests: 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a room to 
paper, from our large sample 
books. No knowledge of the 
business or experience neces- 


JANUARY 26, 1899, 


Send Fifteen Cents for three 
months? trial subscription to 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER” 


A handsome 200- magazine for 
Book-keepers, Cashiers and Business 
Men, It will'teach you Book-keey 
Law, § 
ting. Bank- 

Arit 





















BUCCANEERS AND PIRATES OF OUR Coast. By 
Frank R. Stockton. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

A collection of pirate stories told in an inter- 
esting but unobjectionable manner, by a skilled 
writer. 


PALEFACE AND REDSKIN, and other stories: By 
Anstey. D. ‘Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Every now and then had nervous spells that 
laid me up for weeks at a time. I was also 
troubled with shortness of breath whenever I 
exerted myself in any y 

I could not lie on my left side and my sleep was 
broken with severe pains and smothering sensa- 
tions. The doctor told me that it was coffee- 
drinking. 







IT MAKES YOU LAUGHI 
SIO A DAY MADE EASY. 








A ised of delightful stories for ery young 
readers, charmingly Illustrated, 
DE SoTO IN THE LAND OF FLORIDA. By Grace 
King. The Macmillan Company. §1.50. 
A readable and trustworthy narrative of one of 
the most picturesque and interesting passages in 


All prices marked in 
plain figures, from which we 
give liberal commissions and 
also pay the freight. 


eS ‘Money Made : 


S and Saved 
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I put myself under his treatment but did not 
leave off the coffee, and as I obtained no. help, 
became despondent and gloomy. 

By chance I learned of the Postum Food Coffee, 
and concluded I would try and quit the coffee 
habit and use Postum. After a week’s time I 
felt greatly improved, and continued using the 





the early history of America. No selection in the country > Postum and am still using it. My appetite 
Homes Lirg iN Cotoniar. Days. By Alice Morse can excel ours in beauty, qual- WAY Press. Cee @| returned to me and I gradually regained my 
Earle. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. ae sof cards,ete, Big profits print- jy | health and strength, and am now as well and 
ity or price. ing for neighbors, $18 press jw I have had no return of 


An entertaining and valuable book, full of inter- 
esting faets compiled with great industry; finely 
illustrated. 


For particulars, write to our nearest store, 















for cir 

pape: ‘pe setting easy; 
Printed rule Funiorapare 
jours, old or young. 

instructiv Sendstampfor 





are orsmali news- g 
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my heart trouble using Postum. 
Ido m2t understand that Postum is in any way 
a medicine, but that it is a food, whereas the 








THe Hero or Erix. By James Barnes. D.| DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO., Eouuples & catalog presses, & | ordinary coffee is a very powerful drug, as shown 
Appleton & Co. $1. CHICAGO: KELSEY & CO., a in my case and many othe 


The story of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, 
told for boys in a clear and pleasant manner. 





NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


MORE THAN SEVENTY MILEs AN Hour.— 
A train which ran between Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City last summer is credited with the 
world’s record for fast regular trips. The dis- 
tance run is fifty-five and a half miles and the 
scheduled time was fifty minutes, making the 
rate sixty-six and six-tenths miles per hour. But 
this time was often beaten, the fastest run having 
been made at the average speed of seventy-four 
and four-tenths miles per hour. 





Stak TRAILS.—A_ photographic telescope, 
having a peculiar purpose, is to be set up at 
Heisingfors by the Columbia University Obser- 
vatory. The telescope is the gift of Miss C. W. 
Bruce of New York. It is intended to photo- 
graph, not stars, but star trails. If a telescope, 
having a photographic plate in its focus, is 
pointed at the stars and then fixed in position, 
the stars will, in consequence of their apparent 
motion caused by the 
rotation of the earth, 
impress lines, or trails, 
upon the plate, the 
length of the lines 
| depending upon the 
| time of exposure. It 
is these star trails that 
the new telescope is 
intended to photograph 
but only the stars near 
the North Pole will be chosen. The telescope 
will be pointed at the true pole of the earth’s 
rotation, and the star trails will appear as circles, 
or parts of circles. Then, by careful examina- 
tion of these star-made lines, changes in the 
direction of the earth’s axis may be revealed. 





AN ANCIENT PEDIGREE.—The “tuatera 
lizard” is said to be perhaps the most remarkable 
animal now living in New Zealand, and the 
“oldest existing type of reptile.” So deeply are 
naturalists interested in this curious species of 
animal, which seems to be as closely related to 
turtles as to lizards, that legislative protection 
has been secured for it. Unfortunately, the eggs 
of the creature appear not to be covered by the 
protective act, and Nature expresses gratitication 
that only one man, a Mr. Henaghan, who can 
be trusted, knows where to look for the precious 
eggs. Before they are all destroyed it is hoped 
that the biologists will have an opportunity to 
determine how the strange animal is developed. 
and whether it is more a lizard than a turtle, or 
more a turtle than a lizard. 





OYSTERS AND THE GREAT SALT LAKE.— 
The suggestion that oysters might be cultivated 
at the mouths of streams emptying into the Great 
Salt Lake has led to a careful examination by 
Dr. H. F. Moore of the United States Fish 
Commission. The lake itself is too salt for 
oysters, but it was thought that in bays and 
arms, where fresh water enters, the salinity 
might be reduced to a point suitable for oysters, 
dams, crabs and similar animals used for food. 
The investigation renders it doubtful if the supply 
of fresh water is regular enough for the purpose. 


Licgut FRoM SuGAR.—A phenomenon, the 
cause of which has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained, was described at the last meeting of 





* 
the British Association. Disks of loaf sugar , CHEW ‘ 
were mounted on a lathe and rapidly rotated q 6 
while a hammer played lightly against them. « Beeman’ S i 
An almost continuous radiation of light was : = ¢ 
thus produced from the sugar. It was shown « THE ORIGINAL , 
that the light did not arise from heating of the * My 
sugar, and it is believed to be caused by some ‘ PEPSIN : 
change taking place in the sugar crystals. The * Cc UM 

act of crystallization is known to be sometimes ’ 7m f 
accompanied by flashes of light. The practical . Cures Indigestion 
bearing of these experiments is on the question 5 and Sea Sickness. 

of the possibility of obtaining artificial light by 4 AllOthers Are imitations, 
methods as yet untried. ewer eee rereeces wees 


Sixth Ave. and tith St. 


149-150 Michigan Ave. | 








Cupid can 


Rubifoam. 


FZ ceipt of 






Price, 25c. 
, Sample vial postpaid on Te- | 


Meriden, Conn. 



















—— THE —— 
Perfect 
> Liquid 
jy Dentifrice, 


J’ possesses a charm on which 


rely. It makes the 


teeth pearly white ;addsa pleas- 
ing fragrance to the breath; 
‘dainty, delicious, soothing 


At druggists. 


2-cent stamp. 


we, Address E.W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell,Mass. 


Proprietors Hoyts German Cologne. 





WALL PAPER 


Samples Mailed Free 
upon request. Our papers are all high 
cheaper than your local dealers’ prices 
Damask, Denim, Stripe effects, etc., etc., 5c. to 1c. pe 
Beautiful and high-class Tapestries, Louis XIV., 
Byzantine, Moorish, Rococo, Colonial, Embosss 
the New Greens and Reds, fine Satin effects, e 
10c., 12c., 1c. and up to 50c. per roll. The 
papers can’ only be bought from us or our agents. One 
price everywhere, and We Pay the Freight. - If you only 
have one room to decorate, see our new patterns before you 
select the paper. 

An Agent Wanted 
in every town to sell on commission from our large sample 
books, showing hundreds of beautiful patterns. We fur- 
nish free, handsome advertising signs, illustrated circulars, 
and refer customers to our agents, who write us for samples. 


and much 
Ct 


The business pays from the start, for no local dealer can 
carry one-tenth the variety of designs and colorings or sell 
as cheap. A pleasant and profitable 

business, requiring no capital or Co 


experience. Over 9.000 agents are 
now selling our papers every year. 
i give $1,000 in ae prizes 
e tive best i-paper ds 
igns. Contest clo: . i 1, 189 
mples of prize-winners sent 
all contestants. Book of instruc- 
tions and full particulars can be 
obtained of our agents. 


ALFRED PEATS & Co., 


4143 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
143-145 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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Two of my near neighbors ,were addicted to 
coffee, and it treated them much as it did me. 
They are Mrs. M. N. Powell and Mrs. Mary Pitts. 

When they found what a change had been 
made in me by leaving off coffee and using 





Postum, they threw away their old coffee-pots, 
got some 


hew ones and began to use Postum. 
time they tried it they did not like it 
, but they soon found that they had not 
allowed ft to boil long enough. Now they are 
two as healthy ladies as you ever saw, rosy and 
reli om phys aches and ills all gone. 
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“Ladies Can Eam Money } 


by using or selling our new 


Polishing Cloth 


the little wonder for polish- 

ing silverware or metals 

without powder or liquids. 25¢. 

Special Offer. 

Full size sample sent to an: any 

address on receipt of 12 ets, 
Every housewife wants one. 

4 It ussures Geanliness and saves hard work, 

4 Winoosket Co., Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 
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especially during winter. How to make hens 

lay well and many other practical points are 

told in ‘* Farm Poultry.’? Published twice a 

month. $1.00 a year; so cents for six months. 
Sample Copy sent Free, 

A LS. sohaeen & Co.,23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 

— 





By selling 2 cards “ Suilor- Knot" 
Hooks and Eyes or 2 packets 
Sachet Powder at luc, each. Watch 
fully warranted and perfect time- 
per; or sell 100 Ibs. Baker's 
Teas for a Bi le; 50 Ibs. for 
Waltham Gold Watch and Chain or 
Dinner Set or Baker Folding Camera. 
Write for Catalog and Particulars. 
W.G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass, 
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§ 4-90 
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use. The pos- 
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a 
mer block make a a 
charge an impossibility. T 
arm is perfectly safe for 
to use who feels the need of 


Protection. 
ch and 2-inch barrels — the lat- 
s who ride at night and need ( 
apon of defence. Nomalleable 
artistic, perfect. 
Price $4.00,-Retail. 
IF YOUR Db. can’t supply you we'll 
sell you direct at this price, aah with order; 
J 
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» Worcester, Mass. 
SSS SSS. 
And Premiums — 
Factory to Family, 
ur offe di r 
ore nie ge SO A P. 1S 
Companion, Oct. 20th 
und Nov. 24th. 


HE LARKIN IDEA fully pariened. in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 
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The Youth's Companion is an ilustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.78 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub: 
scribers ina single weekly eof the paper. All 
fronton Be over eight—which is the nuinber 





veu for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publis! 


New Subscriptions cau commence at any time 
Suring the year. 





Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
neriver directly to this office. We do not request 

uts to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in Bost oftice Money-Order, 
Bauk Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it Is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us ina letter must do tt on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date spposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what fime 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
Must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given 

Always give the name of the Post-office to 
your paper is Your name cannot be foun 
our books unless this is done, 

Caution against payin money to str 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subsc' 
to the Companion by the payment of money 
strany id not be made. If subscribers do 


































pers oul 

this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
0 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
01 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 





DIZZINESS. 


HERE is perhaps nothing, un 

be a pain in the left side,—n 
often for a sign of heart disease,— 
which so alarms the subject of it, 
and so firmly convinces bim that 
he bas some serious malady, as 
vertigo, or dizziness. 

We do not refer to dizziness from 
some evident cause, such as danc- 
ing, swinging, looking down from 
a height, seasickness or carsick- 
ness, but to a dizzy feeling that 
attacks one while walking or sitting quietly, and 
which comes and goes without any apparent 
reason, or may persist indefinitely. 

Of course dizziness may be a symptom of brain 
disease, or heart disease, or kidney disease, but 
so may be nausea and vomiting; yet when a 
person is suddenly taken with sickness of the 
stomach he is not ordinarily frightened to death. 
He usually, and most often correctly, attributes 
his attack to simple Indigestion, and spells of 
dizziness are generally due to the same cause. 

Dyspepsia, or indigestion, is a much more com- 
mon complaint than most people imagine, and we 
cannot always be sure that digestion is perfect 
simply because the tongue Is clean and no distress 
is felt in the stomach after eating. 

Another cause of vertigo is a temporary increase 
or decrease in the amount of blood in the brain. 
An examiple of this Is seen in the dizziness which 
constitutes one of the features of a fainting fit. 
This evanescent congestion or anzeimla of the 
brain may be due to any of a nuinber of causes, 
but it is usually significant of nothing alarming, 
although In the very aged it may indicate a want 
of elasticity In the blood-vessels. 

Another very frequent cause of dizziness is ear 
trouble of some sort. Indeed, many physiologists 
belleve that vertigo Is always due primarily to 
some change occurring In the internal ear, either 
originating there or acting there reflexly through 
the agency of the auditory nerve. This ear 
trouble may be a slight catarrhal trouble, irrita- 
tion caused by the cerumen, or ear-wax, or a hair 
or insect resting against the drum membrane, or 
@ peculiar nervous affection known as Ménitre’s 
disease. 

Astigmatism, or some other difficulty of vision, 
may be provocative of dizziness, and this an ocu- 
list can usually relleve by proper glasses. 

Finally, we may say that in the great majority 
of cases dizziness is not a symptom of serious 
import, although it is not always easy to cure it; 
but its occurrence is a sign that something, some- 
where, Is not as It should be, and the problem for 
the doctor is to discover the cause and remove it, 
if he can. 
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A COUNTER-BREEZE. 


The land where they make least trouble about 
a house on fire is perhaps Korea, possibly because 
there is about the houses very little to burn. 
When several dwellings at once are in danger, 
however, even the Koreans think it time to bestir 
themselves, 

Then the king sends out a hundred or more 
soldiers, who calmly view the fire, and offer to 
help if necessary. Should they really decide that 
it is necessary, they set to work in what would to 
Western eyes seem a novel manner. 

They usually bring along with them a ship's 
anchor fastened to a long, thick rope. This 





anchor they fix in the burning beam, and fifty or | 


sixty men at a time pull at the rope In order to 
bring the beam down. 

It is when the sparks resulting from this opera- 
tion are driven by the wind across the street that 
@ peculiar and characteristic method of protecting 
property is resorted to by the Koreans, 

The owners of the endangered houses, with 
their friends, male and female, says a writer in 
the Watchman, procure ladders and climb up on 
the roofs, standing in rows upon the upper edges 
of the structures. Then the men strip off their 
coats, and the women their large cloaks, and 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
ona cough. 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. 


WANTED, 
Note the word K-1L 
no substitute. 


using them as fans, wave them rapidly in order 
to create a counter-breeze, and drive the sparks 
away. 

The sight is a strange one, and could be seen 
_ howhere else but in Korea. While the fanning is 
going on, prayers are offered to the spirit of the 
fires and the spirit of the wind. 


TWO GRIZZLY CUBS. | 


Next to Kit Carson, Jim Baker was General 
Fremont’s most valued scout. He was a famous 
bear-bunter, and on one occusion he and a com- 
rade bad a band-to-hand fight with two young 
grizzly bears as large as full-grown dogs. Colonel 
Inman deserves the lively contest in his book, 
“The Old Santa Fé Trail.” 

While Baker and his comrade were betting traps 
on the head waters of the Arkansas, tbey suddenly 


met the bears, and Baker remarked: “If we light | © 
in_and Kill the varmints with our knives, it will be 


a big thing to tell of.” 

They lafd aside their rifles and “lit in,” Baker 
attacking one bear and his comrade the other. 
The bears raised themselves on their haunches 





and were ready for the encounte! 

Baker ran around his bear, tr: 
blow from bebind with his lon 
brute was too quick for him and always confronted | @ 
him face to face. Baker knew that if be came 
within reach of the bear's claws he should receive 


sto get in a 5 
a severe wound. Moreover, was in fear that 
ny their infuriated 


, Knife ; ut the 








the howls of the eubs would } 
mother to the scene, when the hunters would have 
a siim chance of getting away, 
Anxious to end the it, Baker made several 
lunges at the bear, but the cub warded them 
with his strong fore paws. The animal, however, 
received severe cuts on bis shoulders, which so 
maddened bim that with open mouth he bounded 
«t Baker. The cool hunter caught the cub, 
wrestled with bim, and gave him a death-wound g 
under the ribs. 
Baker's comrade, who had become exhausted g 
by his struggle with the other bear, called for ald. 
Baker ran to hls assistance, whereupon the friend : 





ES 


ran off, leaving Baker to fight the second bear 
alone. He, however, soon bud the satisfaction of 
seeing that cub stretched on the ground not far 
from the otber one. 

“T then and thar made up my mind,” said Baker, 
“Td never fight nary ‘nother grizzly without a 
good shootin’-iron in my paws!” 





GETTING EVEN. 


It is not always easy to punish a boor without | 
losing one’s temper, but a London paper tells 
how a boat-load of sailors, on shore-leave from a 
man-of-war, did it good-naturedly and without 
violence. 


As they journeyed up the roadway into the 
Cornish village, a gentleman's wagonette passed. 
One of the tars thoughtlessly Jumped on the ste 

ebind. | 

“Git orf there!” shouted the coachman, and 
being a churlish sort of fellow, he lashed the sailor 
viciously across the face with his whip. That | 
was enough. 

In an instant the other eleven blues had closed 
round and stopped the trap, the boatswain's mate | 
in command. “‘Tention!” cried he, and ‘tention | 
there was. Dismount the yumt” he shouted, | 
and it seemed if every bluejacket carried a | 5, 
whole carpent outfit. 
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ete. Also made in Aluminum Silver. 
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cent full-size box, or large size (three times the 
quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
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Sent Free with e: subscription for 
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In three minutes they had taken the wagonette | 
into one hundred and seventy-two pleces, and 
that without so much as scratching one Dit of 
paint or losing a solitary s + They laid them 
all out neatly on the stony road, and the boat- 
swain’s mate, after inspecting the job, cried, 
“Good! Disiniss!” 











A TRUTHFUL KINDERGARTNER. 


Two little boys from a kindergarten in Boston 
went into a barber’s shop to have their hair cut. | 
Two men were there awaiting their turn. An) 
exchange tells a good story of what happened. 


The barber said to one of the boys: “Run over 
to the store across the street and see if my | 
assistant is there. Tell him to hurry up and come 
back, there are four men waiting.” | 

The boy went, found the man, and gave the 
message, except that he said there were two men | 
and two boys iting. Then he added: “The 
barber told me to say four men, but I wasn't 
going to tell a lle for two men.” 

“Why not?” asked the man. 

“Why,” responded the boy, “don’t you suppose 
we have a picture of George Washington over In 
our kindergarten?” 

The teacher declares that she shall tell the | 
story of the “cherry-tree” with renewed interest 
and frequency. 






UNREASONABLE GOOSE. 


The man in the street-car affirmed that it was a 
true story, but the Cleveland Leader does not 
vouch for it, although giving it in the narrator’s 
own words: 


I was up at the market-house, night before last, | 
buying stuff for over Sunday, and T saw an Irish- 
man up there with a live goose under_his arm. 
Pretty.soon the goose looked up at the Irishman, 
kind of pitiful, and says: 
“Quawk, quawk, quawk, 
oose has sometimes. 

‘he Irishman didn’t say anything at first, but 
after a bit the £99" looks up and says, “Quawk, 
quawk, quawk,” again. hen the Irishman 
cocked his head over on one side, looked the | 
goose In the eye, and says: 

“Phat's the matter wid yez, ony Way? Phwy 
do yer want to walk whin Oi’m willin’ to carry 
yez?” 


* in that coaxin' way | 





TYRANNY. 


| A Southern planter went to New Orleans several 
months after General Butler had taken the reins | 
in his hands and acquired wu reputation for 
“tyranny.” So % Every Where, which thus 
continues the story: 


One of the first things he saw was the placards 
of a gentleman's furnishing store posted on the 
walls and fences: “Get your sbirts at Moody's.” 

The planter saw it again and again, and mused 
deeply upon at. 

It's another of Butler's orders,” he said to 
himself, “He's probably a partner in the concern, 
and what he says ‘goes;’ so [ suppose it's best to 
submit. I don't need any shirts, and it's a shame 
to be compelled to buy ’em now; but I don’t want 
any more trouble.” : 

e accordingly went to Moody’s and bought | 
half a dozen shirts, on compulsion. | 
























Dont Trifle 
ith Grip 


é IS EVERYWHERE. Has it touched you? Do 
you know by sad experience something of the 
high fever, the hard cough, the severe pains and 
the terrible prostration ? 
And did it result in pneumonia ? 
Grip acts quickly. To-day you are well; to-morrow 
ill. First you feel chilly; then come the fever, 
headache, intense pain, sneezing, and the 
hard, dry cough. 
_ Don't let the grip get any farther than 
the chill. Take 


AYER’S 
CHERRY 
PECTORAL 


It's simply astonishing how ‘twill break up 





an attack. You can cut the disease short 
anywhere in its course with it. The first 
dose relieves, a few doses cure. For sixty 


years it has been curing colds and coughs of 
all kinds. 


Two sizes, 50c. and $1.00. 
All druggists. 


Fort Maptson, lowa, January 4, 1899. 

‘1 confidently recommend Ayer's Cherry Pectoral for 

La Grippe. 1 am‘using it now in my own family. | believe 
it has to-day the same medical properties it had 40 years 
ago, when I feel sure it saved my life."'—A. S. Erpson, M. D. 


Winpuam Depot, N. H., January 10, 1899. 
‘Our only daughter, 24 years old, took a most severe cold last October. By the first of Decem- 
ber we had given up all hope of her recovery. But for 30 years we have had confidence in your 
remedies. So we thought we would try your Cherry Pectoral. A single bottle of this and a few 
Cherry Pectoral Plasters over her chest have simply done wonders for her. I feel anxious to tell 
you what you have done for us.’'"— Mrs. S. E. Davis. 
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Jim Dorsey’s Pups. 
Major Lowry’s home was one of the finest in 


Binghamton. The old mansion, with its many 
widening wings, glittering windows and heavy- 
columned porticues, painted always a creamy 
white, was a treat to the eye; but the spacious 
lawns that stretched about it were the attraction 
before which townspeople and strangers alike 
stopped with exclamations of delight. 

There were stately trees from northern climes 
shedding their cones and needles with a soft 
rustle, and standing ever green and beautiful 
through the coldest months. There were flower- 
ing shrubs from the far south that burdened the 
air with their fragrance through the summer. 

The graveled walks twisted away, past the 
fountain where a marble boy stood ever catching 
the heavy spray with out-turned hands, past 
handsome beds of verbenas, glowing clumps of 
gladioluses, and away to the stables in the rear 
where three fine carriage-horses arched their 
necks and whinnied to their painstaking groom. 
Yet despite the delight of all this, the major’s 
grandson was the most miserable little boy in 
the world—and all because Jim Dorsey's dog 
had pups! 

Jim Dorsey was the boy that lived in the little 
tumble-down house adjoining the major’s hand- 
somest lawn. The major thought seriously of 
buying the ground on which the little shanty 
stood, at an outrageously high figure, too, simply 
because he considered it a blot upon the face of 
nature. 

Not a blade of grass dared to rear its head on 
that forty-foot lot. If it did, Jim Dorsey or 
Bill Dorsey or Jerry Dorsey or one of the other 
five Dorseys ran or leaped or turned handsprings 
upon it and promptly ended its miserable exist- 
ence. Mrs. Dorsey was not nervous. Major 
Lowry was. And this brings us back to Jim 
Dorsey's pups. 

They were beauties: Two jet black, one 
marked with a white star upon its forehead, the 
other two spotted liberally with white and a 
brick-colored red. The breed was—well, never 
mind, the Dorseys didn’t care anything about 
that, and for that matter neither did the major’s 
grandson as he stood over the pups, with a 
kindling Teeling of jealousy and adoration, and a 
feigned expression of indifference and patronage, 
doing battle upon his face. 

“How many you going to keep?” said Benja- 
min Lowry Hargraves, thrusting his small 
hands into his velveteen pockets and stretching 
his small legs apart, after the manner of a 
connoisseur. 

“Keep! Keep ’em all, of course,” said Jim 
Dorsey, fondling the pups with a fearfully 
grimy hand. 

“If I was going to own one,’ observed 
Benjamin, slowly, with the faintest perceptible 
quiver in his voice, “1’d take the black one with 
the spot on its head.” 

Mrs. Dorsey put her head for a moment 
through the door of the “‘lean-to.”” She was a 
large woman with a wide mouth, a decidedly 
upturned nose, but withal a kind, motherly face. 


“If you want one of the pups, Benjamin,” | 


she said, ‘Jim will spare you one when it's old 
enough ; won’t you, Jim?” 

“Yep,” said Jim, still absorbed in fondling his 
treasures. 

Benjamin swallowed hard. “I'd like one,” he 
said, ‘‘but I don’t know. My grandpa doesn’t 
like dogs. 1'll ask mamma.” 

That evening at his mother’s knee Benjamin’s 
prayer contained a supplementary appeal, none 
the less sincere for being whispered within his 
own little heart, that blended in in this wise: 
“Bless everybody, and make me a guod boy. 
Amen. And, God, will you please make grandpa 
like dogs. Make him like that one of Jim 
Dorsey’s with the spot on its forehead ; forever 
andever. Amen.” 

Something kept sleep out of Benjamin’s eyes 
for a very long time after this prayer was 
whispered, while his mother mended the pockets 
of the small velveteen trousers by the softly 
shaded lamp. Then a small voice spoke from 
the little white bed: 

“Mamma, why doesn’t grandpa like dogs?” 

The sweet-faced lady bent her head a little 
lower over the needle. “I don’t know, dear,” 
she answered, softly. ‘All people do not like 
dogs. Grandpa likes a great many other things— 

flowers and trees and —” 

“I hate flowers !’" said the small voice, passion- 
ately. “They don’t know anything—they aint 
alive!” 

“Grandpa is proud of his horses, too,” went 
on the soothing voice. 

“I don’t like ’em,” said the small voice, 
decidedly. “They don’t follow a fellow when 
he calls ’em, and they don’t sit up and beg, or 
carry baskets in their mouths. ‘They don't like 
a fellow the way a dog does.’’ 

“Go to sleep now,” said his mother, gently. + 

Two brown eyes shut tightly for a moment 


| decided as a man in earlier prime. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and then opened wide again. “Mamma, didn’t 


papa like dogs?” 

“Ye” 

“And if he had lived wouldn’t I have had a 
dog?” 

“Perhaps. Go to sleep, Benjamin.” The 


gentle face was bent still lower over the needle. 

But sleep was impossible with the thoughts 
that surged through Benjamin’s rebellious brain. 
“Jim Dorsey is going to give mea pup, They 
have five. They have the old dog, too, and three 
rabbits and a pair of white rats and‘a coon. 
But I wouldn’t want a coon. Do poor people 
always like dogs?” 

“Perhaps. But I wouldn’t take the pup, 
Benjamin. Not now. We love grandpa too 
well to cause him any annoyance.” The lady 
folded up the trousers and drew a chair beside 
the little white bed. 

“Once, a long time ago,” she went on, “when 
T was a little girl, 1 loved dogs, too, and 1 used 
to weep and be very angry because my father 
would not allow me to have one. But now I 
am glad that I did not disobey him. 1 am glad 
that 1 have never disobeyed him—and so will 
my little boy be when he is older. We will buy 
Jim Dorsey’s pup, if you wish, and give it to 
some poor little child who has no other pleasure. 
We will talk about it to-morrow, dear. 1 am 
guing to take the lamp out now. Good night.” 

“Good night,” said Benjamin, very near to 
tears. “But if you please, mamma, if 1 can't 
have that pup I'd rather just leave it with its 
own’ nother.” Yet as the light receded, a 
trustful little heart prayed again, ‘Please, God, 
make grandpa like dogs.” 

‘The major was a handsome, erect old gentle- 
man past sixty years of age. His mustache, his 
flowing side-whiskers and his hair were quite 
white, but his eyes were as alert and his tones as 
Jim Dorsey’s 
pups were three weeks old when he announced 
to his daughter one morning at breakfast: 

“Maude, the governor of the state, and as you 
know, an old school friend of mine, will be in 
town to-morrow for the purpose of inspecting 
the State Asylum for the Blind. 1 shall invite 
him to dinner, so you may prepare accordingly. 
Of course you will know what to get, but 1 
would sugyest that you have quail as a side dish, 
The governor used to be very fond of quail.” 

All that day and half the next Benjamin lived 
in blissful anticipation of the coming of the 
governor. His lively fancy painted him at least 
six feet tall, wearing a helmet with a nodding 
plume and possibly a suit of silver mail. He 
was sure this last would be very handsome and 
appropriate, and perhaps he would carry a 
sword. 

When in due time the governor appeared, 
wearing a black suit after the pattern of the 
major’s, a soft hat, and carrying not even a cane, 
Benjamin’s amazement and disappointment knew 
no bounds. 

But the governor was fine-looking and pleasant, 
after all. Benjamin studied this out in the 
unoccupied intervals between the eleven courses 
that did honor to the major's board. And he 
smniled across the table at Benjamin as if he 
knew boys, and commiserated with him upon his 
beruftied shirt-waist and yellow shoes. 

After dinner, when the major suggested a 
stroll about the grounds, and this great man 
stretched out his hand to Benjamin with a smile, 
the last remnant of regret for the suit of silver 
mail vanished, and Benjamin laid his own hand 
in the governor’s and loved him with all his 
grateful, loyal heart. 

How finely the sunlight shifted, and how 
pleasantly the autumnal leaves crunched under 
foot that day, as the governor smoked and 
commented pleasantly on the tine effects every- 
where present. The stables were visited, and 
the horses petted and admired. 

“] have a new cigar,” said the major, “that 1 
had in mind to have you flavor in the open air. 
If you will excuse me, I will step to the house 
and get it.” 

The governor and Benjamin were alone. The 
major’s grandson looked timidly up into the 
great man’s face, while a sudden thought made 
his brown eyes sparkle with enthusiasm. 

“Maybe you would like to see Jim Dorsey’s 
pups,” he said, a note of eager anxiety in his 
voice. 

“Jim Dorsey's pups? 
governor, all attention. 

In a moment the dingy lean-to sheltered the 
head of the chief dignitary of the state, and Jim 
Dorsey, proud and flushed, held the pups up, one 


Certainly,” said the 


after another, to the eyes of the admiring | he 


audience. 

“That one would have been mine,” said 
Benjamin, as the pup with the star on its 
forehead hung suspended for a moment by the 
back of the neck. 

“Yes?” said the governor, pleasantly, as if 
waiting to hear more. 

For one awful moment all the pent-up grief 
threatened to overwhelm the stout little heart. 
The next, Benjamin finished quaveringly, “But 
grandpa doesn't like dogs.”” 

“That's a pity,”’ said the governor, and looking 
hard at the pup. ‘That will make a fine dog 
some day. Have you taught the old one any 
tricks?” 

The proud mother acquitted herself of a 
number of astonishing feats, while the governor 


-mother, her face aglow with delight, “‘but the 


j till I got used to realizing that I wasn’t young 





stood by blowing white rings of smoke in the air. 
Perhaps the years rolled back and he saw 
another faithful little dog, no handsomer than 
this, that bounded through his own circled arms 
with joyous bark. 

The performance was finished, and Jim Dorsey 
stood staring after his departing guests, his heart 
filled to overflowing and his hand closed upon a 
fifty-cent coin. 


“That was a fine pup of Dorsey’s,” said the || 


governor again, as they crossed the lawn to meet 
the major. 

A few weeks later Major Lowry was honored 
by a letter from the governor. It spoke pleas- 
antly of many things, and toward the end ran 
thus: “I have picked up something fine in its 
way,—I know your love for excellence,—and I 
send it by express, hoping you will be pleased. 
[also send a little gift for the boy.” 

For forty-eight hours the major lived in a glow 
of pleased anticipation. One of the morning 
papers chronicled the fact that Major Lowry 
had been made the recipient of an elegant gift | 
from his friend, the governor of the state. 
an expressman labored up the steps with a heavy 
box, from the slatted sides of which peered out a 
finely bred greyhound and a small pup with a 
white star upon its forehead ! } 

The major reeled for a moment, and then 
swallowed the dose bravely. The pup was 
taken rapturously to Benjamin’s bosom, while 
the greyhound stepped forth into the major’s 
welcoming hands, 

“The hound is beautiful,” said Benjamin’s 


smaller dog does not seem so fine.” 

“Tut, tut!’? said the major, sharply, “the pup 
has a pedigree, rest assured. My friend the 
governor would buy nothing el 

In the early dawn of a new day Benjamin 
made his way to the Dorsey lean-to. “Yep,” 
said Jim, “I sold the pup. ‘The gentleman that 
was here that day wrote for him and sent five 
dollars. He was a good pup,” added Jim, medi- 
tatively. 

Up in the stillness of their own chamber 
Benjamin whispered the secret to his mother. 

“And in spite of the silver collar, mamma,” he 
whispered, “I knew he was my own pup.” 

But the major never knew. 
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Elephants Crossing a River. 
“It isa great sight,” saysa writer in Pearson’s 
Magazine, ‘to see a line of elephants crossing a 
river with steep banks.” He describes the scene 
as follows: 


Then | ' 
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The: down slowly, striking the ground 
with tl er trunks before each step, and \never 
making a slp or miss, although you feel every 
minute as if they were going to take a header 
into the water. en they wade or swim, as the 
case may be, and the ey swim beautifully, not 
hesitating to cross half a mile of deep water, if 


need be. 
Having crossed the stream, they must climb to 
the top of the bank, and this ches Es 
operation of all. Down on their knees 

and with trunk and tusks dig out a foothold ‘or 
themselves, and so, step by step, work their way 
to the top, their ‘ition being sometimes like 
that of a ly climbing a wall. 

As they reach the top they give a lurch side- 
ways and shoot one leg straight overs the bank, 
then give a lurch to the other side and shoot out 
the other leg in the same way, which brings them 
into the position of a boy, by his arms 
from theedge of a roof. Then they come to their 
knees, and finally, with a great scrambling and 
kicking of their hind legs, bring themselves to 


level ground again. 

In spite of these perilous ascents and descents, 
T never knew an elephant to miss his foothold; 
although there was a case where one of the he 
got stuck in the mud and sank gradually deeper 
and deeper, until only his head and part of 
back could be seen. 

The rajah ordered ten other elephants to be 
brought up, and they were hitched to the unfor- 
tunate aniinal and by pulling er at the 
given word, they brought their bellowing com- 
rade out of the mud with a plomp like the pop 
of a thousand-ton cork. 


———r 


She Took It Off. 


At the foot of the printed programme of a 
concert to be given in the principal hall of a 
Massachusetts town were the words: “Ladies 
are requested to remove their hats er bonnets 
before entering the hall.” 

The request was complied with in every 
instance save that of a stout, middle-aged 
woman who wore an elaborate evening bonnet. 
and calmly seated herself with it still on her 





ead. 


She was much given to display in dress, and 
also to attempts to disguise Directly 
behind her sat a terribly frank old lady and her 
granddaughter. 


“It’s too bad for her to keep on her bonnet! 
You must change seats with me, grandma, for 
I’m taller than you," said the young girl ina low 
tone, just as the applause for the first number on 
the. rogTammMe died away. 

16 indeed, my dear. I can bob my eat 
around and see well enough,” said the old lady, 
inaclear tone. ‘Besides, 1 know how she feels ; 
when one's hair begins to thin, one feels sensitive 
at first. 1 used to hate to take off my bonnet, 


any more.” 

‘here were some smiles in the old lady’s 
vicinity, which did not die away until the wearer 
of the bonnet had finished her frantic search 
for the heads of her two hat-pins and deposited 
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Lay 


and so make money now while 
eggs fetch Bead prices, adopt 


the plan of mixing with the 
food given them every day a 
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have resulted to those who 
have adopted this plan, and 
thousands have during the more 
than 30 years that Sheridan’s 
Condition Powder has been on 
the market. 


The following extract from a letter recently received by us will be of great interest 
to all Americans, Referring to our Picture of Latayette, Mrs. Middleton says : 





“It is by far the BEST LIKENESS of him when he was in this country in 1624, at which time I had 
the pleasure of SEEING AND SPEAKING with him at the house of Ex-President John Adams, at Quincy, — 





Srsvsen 





Bold by Draggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or : 
Ree. ee nee: SP oer Ecteses pelle )) Mass. I recognized the portrait instantly, though I was but nine years old at the time I met him.”’ 
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Sample of the best Poultry Paper Free. 


1. S. JOHNSON & CO. 


23 Custom House St., Boston. 


December 31, 1898. ; Mrs. N. R. MIDDLETON. Bristol, Rhode Island. 
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Every schoolhouse in the country and every family should have one of these true portraits of 
Lafayette. Its size is 14.x 18 inches. It has just been published by us. As our contribution toward 
a greater interest in the life and character of Lafayette, we will for the next 60 days mail, post-paid, 
one of these portraits together with a companion portrait of Washington, the same size, to any address 


Su 










in the country on receipt of only nineteen cents in postage-stamps. We will also enclose Exercises for 
Washington's Pirthday. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Governor of Massachusetts. 


Colonial worthies as well as ‘Revolutionary 
heroes’’ known to every student of our history 
are in the ancestral line of Hon. Roger Wolcott, 
who, last November, was for the third time 
chosen Governor of Massachusetts. 

Governor Wolcott was born in Boston in 1847, 
graduated at Harvard, and was admitted to the 
bar. He entered public life in 1877 as a member 


of the Boston Common Council, and after three | 


years’ service was elected for three consecutive 
years following (1882-4) to the state legislature. 

In November, 1892, the late Hon. William E. 
Russell being then the governor, Mr. Wolcott 
was elected lieutenant-governor, and in 1893, 
1894 and 1895 he was reélected. 

By the death of Governor Greenhalge, in 
March, 1896, Mr. Wolcott became ‘‘acting gov- 
ernor’—by the curious Massachusetts law 
succeeding to the responsibilities of the governor- 
ship, but not to the title or emoluments. At 
every election since that time, however, the 
people have made him governor in fact. 


te 


The Squalid Holy Land. 


Every successive visitor to the Holy Land is 
filled with new astonishment to find the country 
which was once “flowing with milk and honey” 
now for the most part an utter desolation. ‘The 
recent visit there of the Emperor of Germany, 
attracting as it did many other travellers, has 
once more concentrated the attention of the world 
upon the havoc which the hand of the Turk has 
wrought in Palestine. 

“You look,’ says a correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail who went to Jerusalem 
with the emperor, “from the windows of the 
narrow-gage, crawling, rattling Jerusalem rail- 
way train, and you see a land flowing with 
sand and rocks.” 

Now and then, near Jaffa, a gray-green patch 
relieves the landscape ; it is an olive-grove, in all 
probability the result of the patient and pious 
industry of German or other Christian colonists. 
And yet these olive-groves are beautiful only by 
contrast with the utter desolation of the sur- 
rounding desert. Soon after leaving Jaffa the 
pious German colonists are left behind, and then 
there is nothing but the blazing sky overhead 
and the gray wilderness all around, till the 
brown, bare mountains shut in the dreary land- 
scape. 

Not a sign of life for miles, not a house nor a 
plow nor a patch of cultivated ground; nothing 
but sand and stones and lime dust. Here and 
there comes a little agricultural patch, which 
better even than the desert proclaims the poverty 
and nakedness of the land, for the Syrian 
peasants who cultivate it show by their rags 
and their wretchedness how poor is the reward 
of their patient toil. 

‘Then the desolate plain is left behind, and the 
railway begins to climb among the still more 
desolate mountains of Judea. 

Historians tell us that in comparatively modern 
times these desolated valleys stood thick with 
corn, and the hills that are now bare rocks were 
covered with fine woods. But the paralyzing 
Turk laid heavy taxes on olive-trees and insup- 
portable burdens on all industry ; land went out 
of cultivation, the olive-trees were cut down 
for fire-wood, the forests were ravaged and 
disappeared, and the very earth was washed 
away. The result in time was the utter deso- 
lation that is now seen. 

The correspondent already quoted gives a 
striking picture of the approach to the Holy City 
itself. 

Another sweep round a gray hillside, and a 
brown mass on the top of a brown bill dominated 
by a heavy-looking tower comes into view, and 
you feel your blood throbbing, you do not 
quite know why. That is your first view of 
Jerusalem. 
building on the top is the Mount of Olives. 

You cannot help being disappointed. The 
distant view reveals no shining points of gold, no 
clothing verdure, no graceful, luxuriant palms. 
The impression of peace and rest, of balm for 
troubled feelings, of holy calm which you have 


in some absurd way been expecting to come with | 


the first glimpse of the Holy City are strangely 
absent. 

‘The train rumbles on into a dirty, mean little 
station, where a fat Turkish station-master in 
uniform, and a crowd of shouting, wriggling 
Arab porters in rags and dirt occupy the plat- 
form. You descend and climb into a rickety 
broken carriage, whose pitiful decrepitude you 
feel almost ashamed to impose upon, and look 
around for the Jerusalem of your dreams. 

You find yourself in a desolation of 1 








stone 
The city stands on a hill opposite to that 
upon which the railway ends, and the road from 
the station winds down a steep incline into the 
valley between, and then drags up the opposite 
slope. The only impression you have is dust. 


The other bare hill with the white | 
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There is nothing to be seen or felt but dust. | 
Clouds of dust arise from beneath the rickety, 

rumbling carriage. The thin, stunted trees hold- 

ing on to the ledges of rock by the roadside are 

white with dust. 

‘The ragged, frowsy beggars who line the road 
sit in dust and are covered with dust. And | 
through the dust you see dimly on the right a} 
| bare, rocky hill, with at the top a high battle- 
| mented wall terminating at a point of the} 
| mountain in a heavy, somber stone fortress— | 
the Tower of David. At the top of the hill there 
| is a gate in the wall, an arched tunnel with a 
| right-angled bend in it like a gas-pipe joint. 

This is the Jaffa gate. But fortunately the 
rich man no longer need pass through this needle’s 
eye, for by the side of the gate a section of the | 
wall which stretched from the gatehouse to 
the tower has been removed and a decent road- 
way made. In here you drive, and find yourself 
in a fairly open little street, in which the chief 
businesses of Jerusalem are carried on. 


~or 





Hancock's Widow. 


Mrs. John Hancock—the Dorothy Quincy of 
Holmes’s poem—married three years after her | 
husband’s death one of his shipmasters, Captain 
Scott, whom she also survived. - Bronson Alcott, 
newly engaged to Miss May, the widow’s grand- 
niece, went to dine with Madam Scott one 
Sunday, after hearing Doctor Channing preach. | 
The Springfield Republican prints the following | 
extract from Alcott’s diary : | 


We were the sole guests on this occasion. 
Seated in her chair, she received us pleasantly 
and with courtly pleasantry rallied me on the 
honor of this new alliance with her name. Her 
manners are very abrupt, though apparently very 
sincere, and the sincerity and amiableness of 
her disposition make her interesting, even in her 
foibles. 

Dinner was announced. 
come at her call. She exclaimed, “Sai 
Why are ye so long in bringing dinner?” 
dinner was brought; we sat down. 

She would have the pudding first—she would 
have the old fashion, for it was the best. She 
helped me most bountifully—two large pieces of 
her fine large apple pudding. A. gave me some 
of her fine cider sauce for it; she did not put 
enough of it on ny pudding. I must have some 
more—she would help me herself. “Give me the 
sauce, I say! He shall have enough.’’ 

The roast beef was placed on the table; she 
would carve herself. ‘Governor Hancock’s wrist 
was lame; she learned to carve while living with 
him; she had not sop how—only her less 
strength made her less successful than she 
wished.” The knife was dull; she had sent it 
to be sharpened, but it was duller than ever. 

‘The old-fashioned way of carvir Galoerter 
the best’’) was to eut sidewise of the piece— 
crosswise was an innovation which she did not 
approve. The old lady commenced with some 
difficulty ; she succeeded in furnishing me with 
a piece or two. 

“Was it tender? Wasitdoneenough?” She 
ate no meat herself—the broth only, with bread 
or potatoes, 

ention was made of my engagement at the 
Sunday school at a quarter past one o'clock. 
“She would not go,” she said, “and lose her 
dinner; the children might all go to Old Nick 
first.” At the ringing of the chureh-bell I arose 
to leave the table. “Was I going? I must 
come again—come and take tea with her; come 
when I could eat without being in a hurry,” 





‘The servants did not 
nts! 
The 
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Rewards of British Commanders. 


Something more substantial than glory falls to 
the lot of the British general or admiral who 
wins a great victory. Gen. Herbert Kitchener 
has received twenty-five thousand pounds and a 
peerage; and this, the Golden Penny assures 
us, is not an exceptional reward. | 


Sir Robert Napier for the marvellous success | 
of his Abyssinian expedition was, in 1868, raised 
to the peerage as Lord Napier of Magdala, and 
immediately afterward there was conferred upon 
him by act of Parliament an annuity of two | 
thousand pounds, which was to descend to his 
next surviving male heir. In the same year the 
City of London presented him with a sword of 
honor. 

_ General Gordon during his life did not come 
in for any monetary gift from the government, 
but after his death Parliament yoted twenty 
thousand pounds to be given to his relativ 

Nelson, after the Battle of the Nii 

















le, was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Nelson of the Nile, and 
was awarded a pension of two thousand pounds, 
which was to be received after his death by the 
next two of his successors. At the same time 
the Irish Parliament granted him a pension of 
one thousand pounds per annum, while the East 
India Company made him a present of ten 
thousand pounds. 

But the greatest reward to any commander 
during the present century was that made to the 
| tron Duke. For a series of brilliant victories on 
the Continent during 1813 and the beginning of 
1814 Arthur Wellesley was in May of the latter | 
year created Duke of Wellington. He w 
yoted an annuity of thirteen thousand pounds 
and a grant of three hundred thousand pounds. 

















To Amateur Photographers. 


An_ illustrated souvenir of the Companion 
Exhibit for 1898 has been prepared for the con- 
tributors to the contest. It contains the judges’ 
report in full, half-tone reproductions of examples 
of each prize-winner’s work, and the names of 
all of the nearly thirteen hundred contributors. | 
It is printed on fine paper, and may be had by | 
| enclosing a two-cent stamp to the Photographic | 
| Department of The Youth's Companion. 





COMPANION. 
Choosing a School. 


The publishers of the Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one .requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Busitess College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University In New England. 
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Elocution FREE, 


To enable you to decide whether 
you have talent or not, and to give 
you an opportunity to learn what 
our short method is, we offer 
you two weeks’ instruction 
absolutely free during Feb- 

. Special tive months’ 






Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


tion, Oratory, Acting and 

Conversation. ‘Call or send 

for announcements. 

Bennett’s Advanced School of Elocution, 
1%5 Tremont St., Boston. stab. 12 yrs. 





Powder Point School, puxrury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and cire 
Ye NAPP, 8. B. 


University of Maine, 


entific ; Civil, Mechan! 
ing; Chemical; Agr 
Medical; Pharmacy; § 
penses, including board, 8230. 

.W. HARRIS, President, Orouo, Me. 
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C ayy COLLEGE, Albany, N. 
catalogue. 
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Fully equipped laborat 
Biology. New Ath 
y 


track. both ye The simplest 


remedy to take, 
the most harm- 
less and yet the 
most powerful 
against this dis- 
ease. If you are 
a sufferer from | 
Asthma or even 
feel that you -- 
have it coming 
on, don’t delay. The 
price is One Dollar, 
and your druggist can 
supply you, or we will 
send it by mail. 


You ean try it before you buy, if you 
will write us for a 


TRIAL Package FREE. 


| AGREEMENT. Druggists cheerfully refund your 
—————""= money if our remedy is not entire: 
iy satisfactory, and we do so if you deal direct with us. 


THE L, FOs ER CO., Williston, Vt. 


VICTOR COFFEE 


Absolutely Pure —Wholesome and 
» Delicious. 


One cent per cup creamed and swee' d 


YOUR GROCER WILL SUPPLY 


SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., Boston. 
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“Blue Label” 


has always stood for the 
best and always will. 


“Blue Label” 
Soups 


are so prepared as to sustain the 
“Blue Label ’’ standard—we could 
make lower-priced soups — you 
know what that would mean, there 
are enough cheap soups now. ‘‘Blue 
Label ’’ is not cheap but is the best. 
We cannot make them better. 


Twenty 
Varieties 
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Ask Your Grocer for ‘Blue Label.” 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., - Rochester, N. Y. 
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This cut represents our beautiful souvenir spoon of the Spanish-American war. 
Engravings on front and back represent the destruction of the “Maine” and the 
sinking of the “ Merrimac ;” it gives dates of the principal battles on land and 
and excellent medallion portraits of Dewey, Sampson, Schley, Shafter, Hobson and 
Resident: McKinley. sd and oa ak Ya 

is spoon was des: and engraved at large expense; it is full coffee- 
size, heavily plated, eee an historical souventt'will crease in value with time. 
It cannot be purchased, but will be given FREE with 
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sane 2 Pee 
IN ONE MINUTE. NO COOKING! 
JELLYCON is a scientifically prepared and ABSOLUTELY PURE prepara- 
tion for the IMMEDIATE production of a DELICIOUS and TEMPTING DESSERT 
or TABLE JELLY delicately flavored. 
SEE Larons emo, ORANGE, 


A RRY, STRAWBERRY, 
CAL ‘OOT, WILD CHERRY. 





We will send this War Sou- 
venir Spoon to any one sending 
us a two-cent stamp and four 


Trade~ Marks, like. thi 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., Mfrs., cut trom BURNHAM’S HASTY 


53-61 Gansevoort St., New York. JELLYCON boxes. 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 
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Votume 73. Numer 5S. 
$1.75 a Year. Since Copies 5 Cents. 





Boston, Mass., February 2, 1899. 


that the doctor keeps a-flyin’ in we-uns’ face | and seemed to be looking up into the trees 
an’ eyes ; but all’s to be said now is ‘mum.’ It | above his head ; he was within hailing distance, 

wouldn't he’p yore growth none to tell the ole | but something in his brown, blank, hickory-nut . 
doe that you-uns had been talking politics with | face, all screwed up to a focus to help him 
Hiram Jeemes.’’ whistle, amused the boy, and he thought he 
“I understand,” Alec said, “I'll keep my; would keep quiet and see how long before the 
mouth shut; good-by.”” old man noticed him, and what he would do. 
Jeemes’s horse seemed to have fallen asleep. : But just before the old fellow reached the gate, 
In which a boy going up-hill meets several people coming down. Je jerked up his head to wake him, said | he stopped, turned abruptly to one side of the 
good-by, and rode leisurely down the hill toward road, and pulled his right hand out of its 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER | 


HE shadow of 

a bridge across 

the railroad 
track darkened the 
car windows for a 
moment ; the engine 
gave a long, frantic 
shriek, and the 
brakeman put his 
head in at the car 
Se door and called : 

= “North Pass!” 

It was in the spring of 1863, and nearly all 
the passengers on this south-bound train were 
soldiers who had been home on sick-leave and 
were returning to the Union army. They 
zlanced up indifferently, and then one of them 
sprang to his feet, exclaiming: 

“Looky yonder at the flag on the high hill! 
Hurrah! let’s give three times three, boys, for 
the old flag!” 

There was a rush for that side of the car, 
and the men leaned from the windows, waving 
their caps. The train was rumbling into a tiny 
village encircled by green hills, and far away 
from the crest of one of the hills, a glint of 
ved and white flashed out against the sky. 
“Hurrah!” the soldiers shouted. “Hurrah! 
Hurrah!" The ringing of the engine bell was 
drowned by their cheering, and there was still 
one cheer to give after the train had stopped. 





An exceedingly tall boy, with a face which ; 
looked oddly juvenile at the top of so much | 


height, had darted across the car to look out of 
the window, but when he saw the’ flag he 
drew back with a sudden darkening of his 
gray eyes, and towered alvof with an expression 
which might have been sinister if his face had 
been less young and round, and his limbs less 
coltish than they were. As the train slowed 
up, he walked out to the car steps, where the 
conductor was standing. 

“You said you would tell me if you saw my 
uncle here to meet me,” he said. 





The conductor looked around the dingy plat-/ 


form. 


packages, and a few idlers were exchanging jeers 
with the soldiers, not good-naturedly, but with 


A few men were busy with trucks and | 


an undertone of unpleasantness on both sides. ' 


“No, Doc Ford’s not here,”’ he said; “I reckon | 


he has other fish to fry than meeting boys. 
You won't have any trouble going out to his 
place, h,—that flag’s on it, and you take 
the straight rvad east out of town.” 

“Thank you,” the boy said, and running 
down the steps, he stood a moment to wave his 
cap with an awk ward, sweeping bow of mockery 
toward the conductor and the soldiers, and 
then started along the road which led eastward 
out of the village. 

When he had passed the last houses he 
stopped on a little hill and looked around. The 
village lay behind him, the houses showing 
through the trees like little white building- 
blocks dropped here and there by a childish 
hand: on every side the hills swept away from 
him, range on range, until they grew faint and 
Dlue, and the sky stooped to kiss them. There 
was something like welcome in the softness of 
the air, and the boy’s face grew wistful for a 
Moment ; then he looked toward the tlag which 


was his landmark, and his expression changed : 


az it had changed on the cars. 

Just then the figure of a man on horseback 
came in sight on the crest of the next hill, and 
the boy started on. As the two wayfarers 
approached each other, the man stared frankly 
at the boy, and when he was near enough said, 
“Howdy ?” after the friendly fashion which is 
heard only in the South or in places settled by 
Southern people. 

The boy’s face brightened. “Howdy?” he 
returned, with eagerness. “Is this the road 
out to Doctor Ford’s?"” 

The man drew up his horse. “Yas,” he 
answered, in his pleasant, drawling voice; 
“this-hyar’s the road out to the ole doc’s— 
are you-uns kin of his?” 

“Yes,” said the boy; “he’s my uncle. I’m 
-\lee Ford, but I don’t know him; I’m from 
‘Tennessee.”” 

The man looked him up and down leisurely, 





about it. When he was done he smiled. “You-! the village, while Alec swung off up the hill, | pocket with a revolver in it, which he aimed at 


uns didn't have no trouble getting through the 
army lines, did you?” he asked. “Looks like 
you could jus’ step over ’em, if they didn’t 
want to let you pass.” 

The boy colored a little, as if he were not 


quite used to being so tall, and were sensitive north of Cairo would be North, and everything ! 


about it. “Oh, I haven't just come up from 
home,” he explained. ‘My father put me in 
school in Massachusetts before the war broke 
out, and I’ve been there ever since. Now I’m 
ready to enter college, but I can’t, for my 
father died last year and our place is all broken 
up, so I have to come here to live with my 
uncle. I’ve just come on the train and am 
going out there.” 

“Doc had ought to have met you,” the man 
said. He spoke good-naturedly, but all the 
while his eyes dwelt on Alec almost disconcert- 
ingly. They were exceed- 
ingly bright blue eyes, and 
seemed to be the only things 
which were not sunburned 
about him; for his face and 
hands were sunburned very 
red, and his hair was sun- 
burned very white. 

Alec frowned. “I reckon 
he didn't want to trouble 
himself about meeting a 
Southerner,” he answered, 
bitterly. ‘My father always 
said Uncle Mortimer had 
turned into a Yankee.” 

“S-b-h-h!” said the man, 
gently, “it’s jus’ as well 
to be keerful about 
talkin’. How doyou-uns 
know I’m not a Yankee 
myse’f?"” 

The boy laughed. “You 
a Yankee! Why, the 
minute you spoke I knew 
you were a Southerner. 

It sounded just like 
home.” 

“Well, that’s where 
you-uns missed yore 
guess, sonny,” the man 
answered. “I was borned 
right hyar in Unity 
County, Ulinois; but my 
folks was from Nawth 
Ca’liny, that's a fact, an’ 
mos’ all the folks round 
hyar is from the Ca’linies 
or ‘Tennessy, or ole 
Kentuck’, only there’s a 
few Yankees an’ abolitionists crep’ in to spy 
on us. I'd jus’ like to know how you-uns an’ 
the ole doc is going to pull together; he’s the 
ravingest, rabidest abolitionist in the gang. I 
expect he'll make you-uns play the spy on 
we-uns day an’ night." 

The boy's face tlushed, and he squared back 
his shoulders, which usually drooped a little. 
“Pll not play the spy for my uncle or anybody 
else,” he said. ‘I suppose as long as I’m going 
to live with him I can’t do anything for my 
own side, but at least I won't do anything 
against it. I don’t know what you mean, 
though. What is there to be done? ‘There's 
never been any fighting here.” 

The man laughed and flicked his scraggy 
horse with a twig he carried. “.Jus’ go ‘long 
up to Doc Ford’s an’ keep yore eyes open,”’ he 
advised. ‘You-uns'll see right soon if there's 
anything to be done agin the South, an’ if you 
ever git tired of seein’ yore own country plotted 
ag’inst, an’ want to git whar you can bear a 
hand for her, jus’ skip out from the ole doc’s 
an’ ax yore way to Hiram Jeemes’s. You'll 
be welcome—kindly welcome—jus’ bear that in 
mind.”" 

















his mind whirling with new thoughts. He 
knew that there were Confederate sympathizers 
all through the Union, but he had not realized 
before that he was coming into a regular border 
country. He had supposed that everything 





| south of it, South, and although he 
had hated having to stay in the 
North, away from the people and 
the cause he loved, on some accounts 
it would be simpler to be completely 
| away from them than to be here 
‘almost in the midst 
;of them, but under 
‘ the protection of their 
| enemy. 
| He wondered how 
much Jeemes meant 


when he talked of plots and spies, 
and he tried to make up his mind in 
advance how far he ought to let his 
uncle’s views stand between him and 
being service to the South. His father 
written once of the duty he would owe to his 


had 





uncle if he were ever left to his uncle’s care 
but just now the fact that Doctor Ford had not 
taken the trouble to meet him seemed to out- 
we that letter of counsel, and he felt half 
| inclined to turn and run after Hiram Jeemes, 
| who had said he would be welcome: it would 
| be so much pleasanter to live with even the 
plainest people from the South, than with a 

man who had forgotten his Southern birth. 

But he plodded on, up one hill and down 
another along the sharply undulating road. 
Soine of the hillsides were white or pink with 
: blossoming orchards, and once in a while he 
| had a glimpse of a house nestling among trees, 
, but most of the country was still covered with 
forest, and stretched around him in every 

| delicate yellow and gray-green tint of spring. 
, Often the road itself ran through forest, so 
that he could not see out, and in one of these 
| sheltered parts it branched, one fork leading up 

















Alee held out his hand impulsively. ‘I, to a gate, and the other disappearing among the 
couldn’t leave my uncle and go to anybody else,"’ | trees. He thought the gate might open into 
he said, ‘‘but it’s very kind of you to say that, | his uncle’s place, and he was wondering whether 
and I won't forget. Perhaps I can do you a to go through it and see what he found, or to 
good turn some time—I'd like to.” go on along the open road, when he heard some 

‘The man’s blue eyes danced. ‘Perhaps you | one whistling, and waited to get advice. Soon 
can, sonny, perhaps you can,” he laughed. ‘a little old man came in sight on the road inside 
“When you-uns has growed a little maybe I'll | the gate. 


and as the distance was long, he was slow : ax you to reach up an’ pick off that there fag | He had his hands in his pockets like a boy, 


something hidden from Alec by the trees. 

“Told up your hands or I’ll shoot!” he 
called. 

Alec was through the gate in an instant, 
eager to see what was going on. 

“Hold up your hands and come out from 
there,” the old man repeated. 

A figure moved slowly through 
the undergrowth out of the shadow 
of a ravine. “I’m comin’,” a 
voice said, huskily, “don’t shoot!” 

The old man’s revolver fell at 
his side. “What are you doing 
here?”’ he asked. 

The man in the woods came a 
little farther forward, and Alec 
saw that his face was as white 
and thin as death. His arms 
wavered as he held them above his head, and 
his legs swayed under him so that he stopped 
and caught at a little tree. “Oh,” he begged, 
as he stood beside it tottering, “tyou never used 
to be—hard—on a fellow—’’ His legs yielded 
under him, and when the old man and Alec 
reached him he had fainted dead away. 

‘The old man stretched him head downward 
on the slope, and then looked at Alec keenly. 
“Who are you-uns?”’ he asked. f 

“I’m Alee Ford. Doctor Ford is my uncle; 
I'm going out to his house. Who is this man? 
Why were you going to shoot him?” 

“Them’s Doe Ford’s orders,” the old fellow 
answered, ‘Them that can’t explain their- 
se’ves haint any business skulking in his 
woods, ‘This-hyar’s a deserter from the army ; 
that’s who he is, an’ he’s come into the wrong 
woods.” 

“But you know him?’ Alee insisted. 

“Yes, worse luck to me, I know him,” the 
old man growled. He looked at Alec stead- 
fastly a moment. “See hyar, sonny, you-uns 
is from the South,” he said, ‘an’ maybe you 
wouldn’t mind doing a good 
turn to a deserter from the 
Union army. How’s your 
talker, long or short?” He 
thrust out his own tongue 
to show what he meant. 

“That depends,” Alec 
answered, prudently. 

“Well, it’s this-a-way,” 
said the old man. 
“When Doc Ford 
catches a deserter 
he sends him 
right back to the 
army, an’ it looks 
like this feller’s 
too sick to have 
his narves jarred 
on that-a-way. 
Now I know a 
place where he 

























17, could be kep’ quiet an’ 
\ = snug till he got a little 
\@ better off. I'm used to 
en huntin’, not  hidin', 


“THE OLD MAN LED 
THE Way," 


deserters, an’ it’s mighty 
queer work to think of 
hidin’ one out on Doc 
Ford’s place, but, sonny,—"’ he stopped a 
moment; his face twitched and he looked 
away from Alec. “‘This-hyar's my brother,” 
he went on rapidly, ‘an’ it's God’s truth, I 
haint the heart to let the ole doc know he’s 
deserted. Doc would be good to him, an’ cure 
him up all right, but, sonny, I’d most ruther 
die than have the ole doc know how low he’s 
fell.” 

Alee forgot all his resolutions to be a neutral 
power. 

“Oh, I think it would be better to hide 
‘him,"’ he declared. 

“Then help me carry him,” the old man said, 
| “an’ we'll take him to the Double-Barrelled 
| Cave.” 

They lifted the long, limp figure between 
them, and the old man led the way down the 
'ravine. The undergrowth made the walking 
very hard, and it seemed to Alec that they 
took a long and devious route through the 
woods ; finally he broke the silence. 
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“Do you live with my Uncle Mortimer?” he 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“What's your name?”’ 

~T. D” 

“Do you mean Teddy?” 

“Nope—T, D,” 

“Perhaps I’d understand if you spelled it.” 

“You don’t spell it, it’s spelied a’ready. It’s 
jus’ T. D.” 

“Why, it’s initials,” said Alec. 
they stand for?” 

‘The owner of the initials gave a soft chuckle. 
“Mos'ly for T. D.,”” he declared. “They was | 
for Thomas Deems when I was christened, but 
it looked like Thomas Deems was always too | 
weighty for me, an’ 'T. D. was jus’ the right tit.” 

Alee asked no more questions, and they ! 
struggled on until they reached the sheer brown | 
wall of a bluff and threaded along its base. 
Soon they came to a dry waterway opening 
between two rocks. They followed up its course, 
and where it broadened to make room for a. 
round basin, in which a good deal of water still 
lingered, they Jaid the sick man down and! 
bathed his face. He opened his eyes and they ' 
yave him water to drink out of cupped leaves, 
but he said nothing, and his eyes followed them 
nervously. 

“You needn’t be skeered, Lafayette,” said 

T.D. “We're going to hide you in the Double- 
Barrelled Cave an’ nuss you a spell before we do ! 
anything else to you. You aint earned such 
luck, but it’s come to you, so you jus’ better 
thank the Lord. Now, Alec, if you-uns'll take | 
hold agin.” 
* Except for the opening through which they 
had come, the high rock walls rose all around | 
the gap; but just across the pool from the; 
entrance, Alec noticed that the wall was indented 
by two black shadows one above the other, with 
a ledge of stone running between. T. D. 
inotioned toward them. 

“That’s the cave,” he said. “The top part is 
jus’ a shallow hole in the rock, it don’t run back ! 
more’n a rod, but we've got to climb up an’ put 
him there, ’cause it’s dry. The lower barrel 
runs back nobody knows how far, an’ it’s mighty t 
damp. Both of ’em’s wet enough after a rain: 
then a spout of water comes down from the top 
of the bluff an’ there aint no cave hyar,—least- 
ways not in sight, —jus’ a stream tearing down , 
over the rocks, an’ when the sun shines out it 
looks like kingdom come with the bow of promise 
shinin’ acrost it. But it would give a feller the 
rheumatics, sure."” 

They carried their charge around the povl, 
and then T. 1). let him down again with a 
contemptuous shake. “Lafayette, you-uns got 
to get to yore feet now an’ help navigate yorese’f | 
into yore hide-out,” he said. “Me an’ Alec has 
been pack-horses all right, but when it comes to 
climbin’ we aint eszactly pack-guats.”” He gave 
an upward jerk, the sick man came to his feet in 
a bewildered way, and they half led, half lifted 
him from one to another of the easy foot- and | 
hand-holds by which they climbed to the upper 
chamber of the cave. The afternoon sun had | 
been shining into the little cavern, and the air; 
was warm. Lafayette dropped down exhausted 
on the rock floor as soon as he reached it, but 
'T. D. drew him farther back into the shadow, 
telling him to keep perfectly quiet until one of 
them could come back to him with something to | 
eat and a blanket. Still he had not a word to: 
say, but lay with his head buried in his arms. | 

Alec and T. D. hurried back through the 
woods, reaching the road at a point considerably 
beyond where they had left it. Just as they 
stepped out from the shelter of the trees, a tall | 
man came in sight, walking swiftly down the hill. | 
Alec looked apprehensively at ‘I’. D., guessing 
at once that this was Doctor Ford, but T. D. 
had screwed his face again into the likeness of a 
mildly disposed hickory-nut, and was whistling. 
The boy tried to compose his own awkward 
bearing into as serviceable an unconcern, but he | 
was really very nervous, wondering how T. D. ! 
would explain their detour through the woods. ; 

Of course his uncle would expect him to be on 
the Southern side, and he had taken pleasure in‘ 
thinking how emphatically he would declare his , 
partisanship in the bezinning, sv that there would ; 
be no misunderstanding; he bad never planned 
to hide anything from his uncle, or work against 
him in secret, and he did not like the feeling of it. 

His uncle looked as his father had looked, too, ; 
except that he was older. The heavy hair pushed 
away from the forehead was white instead of | 
black, but the intensely black eyes were almost 
the same. | 


“What do 











“What was the matter, T. D.?” the doctor 
called, sharply. “Did you see anybody there in | 
the woods?" Mary Tracy EaRLe. 

(To be continued.) | 


— ~~e-—__ ! 
A Mtcu-NEEDED CrusavE.—We think in| 
-America that the pursuit of knowledge is one of ! 
our national characteristics, but to see knowledge | 
really pursued, one to China. There 
an education is never finished while life lasts, | 
and the pursuit of knowledge is a lifelong chase. 
Possibly this is not entirely due to the China-; 
man’s love of knowledge. ‘The fact that all. 
ifices are closed against those who cannot pass 
“+h examinations has something to do with the | 
flotis made to obtain higher and higher degrees. 
At an examimation in one of the provinces 
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twenty-five of the candidates for literary degrees 
were more than eighty years of age, and eighteen 
were over ninety. F 

‘To a Western mind, however, a far greater 
proof of intelligence is given by the crusade that 
has been begun by a certain learned man of China, 
one Chon by name, who has set himself to break 
down the custom of foot-binding, that institution 
which has been cherished in his country for 
twenty centuries. He has started an anti- 
sinall-foot league, and a number of mandarins 
have signed a pledge engaging never to permit or 
encourage the foot-binding process among their 
families or attendants. ‘The Dowager Empress 
of China is in favor of the reform. 


—- ee 


Addie Armstrong’s Piece. 
LEASE, 


bi teacher, \ddie Armstrong 


wants to speak a piece 
examination day.” 
Miss Dixon looked 
over the head of Addie 
Armstrong’s little 
spokeswoman to Addie 
herself, stunted, high- 
shouldered, swarthy— 
blushing darkly now. 
“Would you like to 
speak a piece, Addie?” 
“Yes’m, if—1 could. 
I never did,” hesitated 
Addie, in the voice 
which reminded one of 





of the big, huge bear’ 
in the story. 

“Then you shall,” said 
Miss Dixon, recklessly cutting off retreat by the 
barrier of her word. “Come to-night, after 
sehool, and LIL read it to you.” 

“Yes'tm!" Addie tiptued away on air, and 
besought every girl in school not to tell that she 
was going to have a piece. She had been an 
inmate of Number Eight four years, and had 


“KNOW MY PIECE.” 


reached that point in the school journey, borne on | 





the shoulders of classes crowding up from below. 

Her last teacher had said, “Togarithms or 
long division will be all the same to Addie, and 
if it will make her happy to go in at the north 
door instead of the south, and to hang her hat in 
Closet Fight instead of Seven, why shouldn’t 
she? ‘There is more room there!” 

Because the pressure weakened at this point, 
Addie was stranded. Classes came and went, 
but Addie stayed. Every promotion day saw a 
despairing girl blurring her exercises with hot 
tears, but the beginning of the next term never 
failed to find her hopefully buzzing away at 
Lesson 1. again. 

She studied hard all day. She studied all the 
evening, tucking her book under her pillow at 
last, that she might begin again with the day- 
light. Annie, three years older, would sometimes 
“see if she could say it’? then. Perhaps she 
could, for she had some ability to remember 


the “rough, gruff voice 


COMPANION. 


I meant to read it to you before you looked at it. 
Let me hear you, then.” 

In deep tones, and with perfectly impartial 
Addie recited : 


stress, 





a faco— 
“ e's nothing like the rose 

When she blows Christina Rozzity over.” 
“What? Oh, 1 see! But that is nonsense. 


Christina Rossetti is the name of the writer, and 





note on the other side. See—“There’s nothing 
like the rose when she 4d/ows’—blossoms, you 
know—bursts from a tight little bud into a great, 
fragrant, velvety flower. Now we'll try it 
again.” 

The teacher read the words slowly, and with 
strong emphasis, 

“Now, Addie,” and Addie panted through, as 
before. 

“Oh, hush!” and the teacher went through it 
j all, line by line. But what Addie had learned, 
she had learned. She drew a long breath at 
j each trial, and brought all her force to the task, 

but once started, she was like a bounding, 
jerking, ungovernable little locomotive on a 
‘down grade. 

| Then Miss Dixon realized the situation. She 
i had given her word to Addie, and could not 
disappoint the child. It would take every 
minute of the time before examination to drill 
jher into a proper rendering of the poem, and 
‘there were forty-nine other children to work 
and plan for. 
" lingerers, waiting for dismissal, until her eye fell 
on Helen Kirtland. 

Helen was the only’ daughter of Mr. Kirtland 
the lawyer; a dark-haired, blue-eyed, slender girl, 
with force and shrewdness and impishness in her 
| pale face—a restless creature and a leader among 
the schoolgirls, whom she led too often into forbid- 
den ways. There were days when Miss Dixon 
felt that she herself had “very little influence with 
the administration’’—days when a general per- 
versity filled the air. It would end at last ina 
little heap of penitent notes on Miss Dixon's 
desk, and the air would be clear again. 

But the whim<ontrolled disturbing force was 
likely to awaken at any time. It seemed very 
likely to awaken now, for 
- Helen had a grievance. 
Could she not hear above 

her the thump of brooms, 
the tinkle of pails and the 
joyous clatter of the girls 
who were permitted to put 
the storechamber in order? 

No one could paddle and 
) sweep and serub with such 
jardor as Helen, and here 
she was, cut off from the 
rare privilege “just because 
she was sick last week,” as 
she said, with a scornful 
,lip. It was Monday now. 
; She sat maliciously enjoy- 
| ing .Addie’s blunders, and 
| bracing herself aguinst any 





I wrote the word ‘over’ to remind myself of a | 


She looked despairingly over the | 





“WITH A BOW IN WHICH HE HAD 
BEEN DRILLED.” 


FEBRUARY 2, 1899, 
“It’s lovely fun, isn’t it, Addie? May we 
come here every day ?”" 

“Yes, indeed, Helen, [ shall be very glad. 

Keep the key, and practise when you like.” 

Next morning Helen gave a superior glance at 
the little scrub-women as she and Addie went 
| away together. They worked at recess, at noon, 
‘at night, and when Miss Dixon came to note 
| their progress, Helen cried joyfully: ‘‘She has 
said 
“The diy han an air, 

| the first time trying, and [ don’t have to choke 
her any more at the end. She bears down too 
hard, but she stops herself if [ just jump up and 
,; down and rap the blackboard.” 

“Perhaps toinorrow she will stop if you only 
(jump up and down,” said Miss Dixon, hope- 
‘fully. “It’s a little bad for the blackboard, you 
know.” 

Things went well in Number Eight that week. 
for Helen had an outlet for her energies, and 
was in her happiest humor. In season and out 
‘of season she drilled the delighted Addie, who 
! could not have tov much of her “piece.’” 

Step by step the proper rendering was worn 
into Addie’s brain, and there came a day when 
she stopped before reaching “Christina Rozzity” 
by clapping her own hand over her mouth. 
‘The gesture was not graceful, and as she left her 
voice suspended, the listener’s interest was pro- 
| jected beyond the sudden stop; but there seemed 
, Teason to hope that the danger, and not ‘‘Christina 
| Rozzity,"” would “blow over.’ After a while 
she omitted the gesture and added the falling 
| inflection. 

Then Helen was confident enough to pin a 
rose under Addie's chin, and to invite a handful) 
of girls to a dress rehearsal. Alas! the - little 
locomotive glowed and swayed and jumped the 
, switch, and rushed headlong upon “Christina 
Rozzity !" 

Helen shook Addie, turned the audience out 
ina twinkling, and sat down and thought, with 
her head between her elbows. Addie waited, 
her dark eyes full of half-comprehending peni- 
tence, like those of a scolded dog. 

“Don't ery, .\ddie,” said Helen, at last. 
; “You'll do it right to-morrow. You must!” 
| Addie went home, and Helen went to Miss 
Dixon. “I was as sure!’ 
she said, “and now I can't 
be again, Nobody knows 
what she will do!” 

“Could we make it up 
to her? Would it break 
her heart to give up ?”” 

“0 Miss Dixon, you don’t 
know! She doesn’t think 
of anything else. All her 
folks are coming the last 
day, and all her cousins, 
and her sister, who is a 
dressnaker in Boston, has 
come home for a vacation to 
make Addie a new white 
dress, And her aunt in 
Lynn, who comes every 
fall, is coming now instead, 





words. But when the day of written examina- | possible “good talk" from the teacher. Miss so as to hear Addie speak. er father has 


tions came, and her little stock of knowledge 
was tried and sifted by “questions not in the 


| Dixon read her face, but she was desperate. 
; “Helen,” she said, “Addie has never had a 


| bought her some lovely white shoes, and her 


jaunt is going to curl her hair. It would almost 


book,” she wrote out, in a precise hand, the | piece before, and you see that she needs a great | kill Addie to give up now !”” 


wildest statements, the most chaotic jumble of 
words that were ever appraised by a marking 
teacher. The small percentage allowed for 
neatness would never tide her into Number Nine. 

And yet what a dear, helpful child she was, 
how ready to run on an errand, to water the 
window-garden, to manage the blinds, to lend a 
pin or a pencil! On stormy days how efficiently 
she buttoned and tied up weather-proof the 
precocious youngsters who grinned at her deri- 
sively in classtime, but took their bumped heads 
and bruised fingers straight to 
her at recess! 

So when Addie made her 
trembling request, her teacher 
gladly granted it, although she 
had reserved the last recitation 
for a graceful, silver - voiced 
scholar, 

“silvia has been speaking 
ever since she was four years 
old, and is really a little 
spoiled,” she reflected. “It 
will be as good for her to be 
silent, for once, as for Addie 
to speak.”” 

At four o'clock Addie’s 
brown face looked over the 
dictionary. 

“Yes, I remember, -\ddie. 
It is to be a flower afternoon, because it is June. 
Ada has ‘Little White Lily ;* Emma, *Buttercups 
and Daisies;? May, ‘The Strawberry Blos- 
som,’ and so on. ‘I about the rose, and 
you may carry sume ruses, Listen: 

The Ily has an air 

Here a little boy brought Miss Dixon a note 
from the principal. 

“T must attend to this at once. Come Monday 
night, Addie, and 1 will try again.” Miss Dixon 
hurried away. 

Monday night Addie did not come to the desk, 


“HELEN CLOSED 














but squared her toes toa crack in the platform, | 


and clasped her hands behind her. 
“I know my piece,” she said. 
all.” 
“Q dear child, did you take the paper home? 


“T can say it 





; deal of help before she can recite properly. I 
ihave not the time. You are our best reader. 
, Will you go with her to the small recitation- 
‘oom and drill her for half an hour?” 

| Helen’s sympathies were quick, and she was 
not sullen. Then the authority of the position 
appealed to her, 3 

; “Yes’m,” she said, cordially. “May we lock 
| the door ?"” 

“Here is my key. Please read the poem first. 
want to see what your ideas are.” 

Helen read it with perfect feeling 
and emphasis. 

“See if you can make Addie do 
as well.” 

Helen smiled at Addie and Addie 
smiled back, and the girls went off 
together very happily. 

“I hope that isn't too ideal to 
work well,” breathed Miss Dixon, 
as she went to untangle Johnny 
Wheeler's ideas. Half an hour 
later she rapped at the door of the 
recitation-room, 

Helen opened the 
tiously, handed Miss Dixon a 
chair, aud returned with dignity 
to her place at the blackbvuard, 
where she had written the poem. 
Every word requiring stress was 
in orange letters, and three times as large as the 


r 


HER 


MouTH.” 


context. Line by line, with vigorous rapping | 


of the embellished words, she was drilling her 
patient pupil. 
i “The lily has an air —” 








“No!” Rap, rap! 
e lily has an air.” 
4 Iely has an airy”? 
rumbled the echo, and so on. Addie was 


, certainly gaining; but when she reached “Chris- 
tina Rozzity’” Helen caught her around the neck 
and closed her mouth, 

“LT mean to stop her before she gets so far,” 

‘she explained. ‘(After awhile perhaps she'll get 
in the habit, and stop her: 

It seemed rather improbable, but Miss Dixon 
had to approve Helen’s zeal and ingenuity. 





I 
door cau- 


“Well, Helen, do you dare to take the chances 
for your pupil?” 

“Yes'm. I think I've just thought of a way. 
Won't you please not ask me, but let me do 
things a little different? Maybe you wouldn't 
like it beforehand, but you’d ebe glad when it 
was over.” 

This was encouraging, and Miss Dixon con 
sidered. Young though she was, Helen was 
of the number of those who carry their enter- 
prises through, and her past efforts deserved 

| some reward. 

“Very well, Helen. I am guing to trust the 
matter to your energy and good taste. You will 
do what can be done, and if we fail, we fail. I 

| leave Addie to you.” 

“Yes'm. Thank you.” 

The drill was renewed, and there was a dress 
rehearsal every day, of which the select audience 
Was requested to say nothing, and did so with 
much giguling. On approaching the schoolhouse 
Miss Dixon often heard the scholars’ voices in 
the last music lesson, a gay little song about. 
bn but this was nothing unusual. 

Examination day came at last, ending all prep- 
arations. The room was bright with June flowers 
and young faces, the platforin crowded with 


Parrents and friends 
Whom hewven sends, 


as the song of welcome put it. 

‘The girls’ side was a flutter of pink and white 
and baby blue. ‘The boys, in fresh shirt-waists 
; and plaid ties, were no less attractive, and the 
behavior of both comported with their outward 
appearance. They read in concert “The Defi- 
ance of Marmion” with tremendous energy, and 
if Billy Riley, in his excitement, did say 

“Let the p-p-pillow-ease fall,” 
everybody knew he meant “porteullis.” 

‘ ‘They went through their arithmetic problems 
with an elaborateness of explanation that con- 
fused their ‘nts; they traced unheard-of 
river: and through it all 
the! sup’? to a degree that gave their 
’ rings in the fields of knowledge to all their 
Visitors, 

| ‘Fhe past, at least, is secure,” thought Miss 
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Dixon, as she called for the flower exercise, and 
saw the rows of Armstrongs rustle and turn. 
The little maidens were every one as sweet as 
the blossoms whose praises they recited. Last 
of all came Addie, new frock, slippers and curls, 
flushed and happy. Helen was pale, and she 
slipped into the seat before the organ—‘‘to be 
near Addie?” wondered Miss Dixon. 
“The lily has an air,” (¢Y 
“And the snowdrop’a grace, 
“And the sweet pea a Way, 
And the heartsease 4 faco— 
Yet there's nothing like the rose 
When she” (“Oh, tif? she?”") 
But no one ever certainly knew, for sharply 
after she pronounced the word “blows,” Helen 
struck some resounding chords, which she had 
practised with diligence almost as great as that. 
she had given to Addie’s training, and the school 








broke promptly into the gay little rose song, and | 


sang it with a will. 

While they sang, Jimmy Devling drew a 
basket from behind the organ, and handed it to 
Addie with a bow in which he had been drilled. 

What was in the basket? 
Jacqueminots and all sorts of catalogue roses 
from the Kirtland grounds, cinnamon roses from 
Addie's home, damask, cabbage, sweetbrier and 
old-fashioned white roses from every yard in the 


Addie trotted about with the flowers until the 
minister, the committeeman, the teacher, every 
parent and friend and every child had one, and 
then there was a small knot marked for Addie 
herself. 

Everybody clapped. You would have thought 
that some inkling of the situation had reached 
the audience, and that they were relieved, tov, 
but how could that be? 

The minister ‘and the committeeman made 
appreciative remarks, the parents and friends 
whispered praises, and after school Addie was 
showered with congratulations, which she accept- 
ed with honest delight. 

“And she’s going home to tea with me,” said 
Helen, with a little confidential smile, in response 
to something which Miss Dixon whispered. 

That was a great day, and its triumph helped 
Addie through the bitterness of promotion-time. 

It was not a last appearance, either. The 
new class regarded Addie with deep respect and 
often begged for ‘“‘Addie’s piece’ on Friday 
afternoons. The entire performance also became 
a favorite play with her younger brothers and 
sisters, whom Addie was always glad to gratify. 
-And her fame endured for years afterward. 
When Miss Dixon revisited Spinningville, a 
brown-faced little girl said to her: 

“My Aunt Addie used to go to school to you. 
She was a pretty famous speaker, wasn’t she?” 

FRANCES ALLEN. 
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The Silence of Simeon Sayles. 
66 


WISH to goodness, simeon 
Sayles, that you would shut 





Myra Sayles, in a weary 
tone, and speaking as if the 
words were forced from her 
against her will. 

“You do, hey?” replied 
her brother Simeon, sharply 
and irritably. 

He had been scolding about some trifling 
matter for nearly half an hour, and his sister 


Myra had listened in patient silence. Now she! 


spoke because he had said something peculiarly 
annoying, and when he had replied so sharply, 
she said : 

“Yea, I mean it, Simeon Sayles. 1 get so sick 
and tired of your eternal scolding and blaming 
that I just wish sometimes you’d shut your 
mouth and never open it again while you live.” 

“You do, hey?” 

“Yes, Ido.” 

There was sullen silence in the room for three 
or four minutes; the wrinkles on Simeon’s brow 
deepened and his lips were pressed more and 
more tightly together. 
them with a snap and a defiant toss of his head. 

“Very well, Myra Sayles, I will ‘shut up,’ 
and I'll stay ‘shut up,’ and you’ll see how you 
like it.” 

“I'll have some peace then,” replied Myra, 
shortly. Yet she looked at her brother curiously. 

The Sayleses were noted in the country round- 
about for rigidly adhering to every resolution 
they made. The thought now came into Myra’s 
mind, ‘‘Will he do it?” She had not meant him 
to take her remark literally. Simeon was as iron- 


willed as any of the family, and yet Myra felt | 


that he could not keep such a vow long. 
necessary for him to talk. So she said: 
“I guess you'll be gabbling away fast enough 
before night. Thbere’s no such good luck as your 
keeping still very long.” 
Simeon made no reply, but tuok his old straw 


It was 


hat from a nail behind the door and went out | 


into the barn-yard, walking very erect, but with 
little jerks, indicating that the Sayles temper was 
high in him. 

“Now he'll go out to the barn and putch 
arvand out there a while, and maybe putch all 
evening in the house, and then talk a blue streak 


all day to-morrow to make up for the time he’s | 
I declare, if the men-folks | 


lost keeping still. 
can’t be the tryingest!”’ 


She stitched away steadily on the sheet she! caught. One day, just when he'd come in from | sure F haven't written a word of it to the poor | been singings 


Why, roses — | 


up and keep shut up!” saia \ 


Suddenly he opened ! 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


she jumped up hastily. 

“Mercy,” she exclaimed, “I’d no idea it was 
so late! 
; out. I must get the kettle on and supper ready. 
| I did intend making some of the flannel cakes 
; Simeon likes so much, to put him in a good 


| now.” 

Nevertheless, there was a plate of steaming 
hot “flannel cakes” and a bowl of maple syrup 
before Simeon’s plate when he came in to supper 
half an hour later. 

He ate the cakes in stubborn silence. 

“Are you going over to Seth Badger’s after 
supper,”’ Myra asked, “to see him about helping 
you cut that grass to-morrow ?” 

After waiting in vain for the answer, Myra 
; said: 

“I want to know it if you do go, because I 
want to send Mrs. Badger a waist pattern of 
hers I borrowed last week.” 

No reply from Simeon. His sister gave her 
‘head an impatient toss, and they finished the 
' meal in silence. When it was done Simeon went 
to a little table in a corner of the room, pulled 


,;paper and a stub of a 
lead-pencil. 

Myra took the supper 
| dishes into the kitchen; 
| when she came into the 
room again Simeon 
handed her the scrap of 
‘paper. On it was written: 

“Pm a-going over to 
Badger’s now.” 

Myra dropped the bit 
of paper to the floor and 
stared hard at her brother. 

“Well, Simeon Sayles!" 
she said at last. “I call 
this carrying matters 
pretty far. Before I'd 
make myself so ridicu- 
lous, I’d— What you 
going to do when you 
get over to Badger’s? 
You'll look smart writing 
out what you’ve got to 
say over there, now won't 
you? You’ll make yourself the laughing: 
stock of the country if you go around writing 
out what you’ve got to say, when you've got as 
good a tongue in your head as anybody.” 

Simeon made no reply, but picked up the bit 
of pencil and wrote on another scrap of paper: 

“Whare is that patern ?”” 


go to conversing in writing—spelling ‘where’ 
with an ‘a,’ and ‘pattern’ with only one ‘t’! If 
you don't get sick and tired of this sort of tom- 
foulery before two days, I miss my guess, Simeon 
Sarles!” 

Whether he grew tired of it or not, Simeon 
Sayles said all he had to say in writing from .hat 
time forth. His only reply to his sister’s ridicute 
and remonstrances was written in these words: 

“You sed you wisht I’d shut up my mouth 
and keep it shut, and I’m a-going to do it.” 

He bought a little blank book, in which he 
kept a pencil, and all his communications to the 


medium of this book and pencil. 

The neighbors said that “‘the Sayleses always 
were a queer lot, anyhow;’’ that some of 
Simeon’s ancestors had been rather eccentric, 


like other men. No matter how true this may 
have been, his sister Myra was a thoroughly 
well-balanced woman, with a large fund of 


caused her great secret mortification and distress, 
although she had declared at the beginning of 
it: “It will be an actual rest to me to get rid of 
your eternal scolding!” 

But Simeon had not scolded “eternally,’’ as 


reflective moments. Ile was, indeed, somewhat 


days and even weeks at a time when Simeon 
had been as serene of mind and as companionable 
ag any man. 

He and his sister Myra had sat side by side on 
the little porch over the front door of their old 
red farmhouse throughout many a peaceful 
summer evening, quietly talking over the past 
and the future. The long winter evenings had 
often been filled with a quiet happiness and peace 
for them both, as they sat at the same hearth- 
stone at which their parents had sat, Myra with 


ing his pipe in peace. ‘They had nearly always 
eaten their meals in harmony ; and now, as they 
sat at the table facing each other in hard, cold 
silence, there were times when, although neither 
would have confessed it to the other, their food 
almost choked them. 


table than at any other place or time,” his sister 
confessed to a syinpathetic neighbor. 
times it just seems as if Id fly. There he sits 
as mum as a grindstone. Sometimes 1 try to 
rattle away just as if nothing was the matter. 
but 1 can never keep it up very long. T’ve t 


“Sone. 








I hope to goodness the fire hasn’t gone ; 


humor, but I don’t’ believe I shall have time ; 


world and to individuals were made through the | 


and that Simeon himself had never seemed quite | 


strong common sense, and her brother’s freak | 


Myra felt obliged to confess to herself in her : 


infirm of temper, and sometimes gave himself up ; 
| to prolonged fits of petulance, but there had been , 


her knitting and Simeon reading aloud or smok- { 


“This freak of his is harder to put up with at the | 


; that I said, ‘I do believe the house is on fire,’ and 
he opened his mouth as if to speak, and then 
clapped it shut again and whipped out that 
abominable little book and wrote, ‘Whare?’ 

“I was so put out that I flung the book clear 
out into the gooseberry bushes. I really doubt 
if he ever does speak again in this world; and 
| the prospect is pleasant for me, isn’t it?” 
| The two lived alone in the old red farmhouse 
‘in which they had been born fifty years before. 
| They were without kith or kin in the world, with 
‘the exception of a much younger sister named 
i Hope, who had married a prosperous young 
; farmer and had gone out West to live. It had 
| been a time of great sorrow to them when this 
| pretty, young sister had married Henry Norton 
and gone from the old house. They rejoiced in 

her happiness, of course, and were quite sure 
that Hope had “done well,” but it was none the 
less hard to give her up. 

She was only twenty-one years old at the time, 
and so much younger than her brother and sister 
that their affection for her was much like that of 

a father and a mother for an only child. They 
‘had lavished the tenderest love of their lives on 






“HE HEARD HER SOB AS SHE 
TURNED TO Go.” 


“I think yeu’d better learn to spell before you _ 


her absence. In the years since they had seen 
Hope’s pretty face and heard her cheery voice, 
they often talked of her. 

Myra had always stood as a strong wall 
between Hope and harm or trouble of any kind, | 
and this loving thoughtfulness had kept her | 
| from writing a word to her sister about their 
brother's strange silence. 

“I wouldn’t have Hope know it for anything,” 
Myra had said; “it would worry the child so. 
And there's no danger of Simeon writing it. 
He'd be ashamed to.” 

During all of the fall and through one whole 
long, wretched winter the iron-willed Simeon 
kept his resolve not to speak, and a decided 
shake of his head or a written “No” was his 
reply to Myra’s often repeated question, “Don't 
' you ever intend to speak again?” 

One day in May a neighbor, coming from the 
town, brought Myra a letter that gave to her | 
| troubled heart -the wildest thrill of joy it had | 
‘known for many a day. Hope was coming | 
home! She had written to say that she would | 
| arrive on Wednesday of the following week with 
her little girl of three years, and that they would | 
spend the entire summer in the old home. 

Catching up her sunbonnet, Myra ran all the | 
way to the distant field in which Simeon was at 
work, holding the letter out as she ran and 
| calling out before she reached him: 

“Q Simeon! Simeon! A letter from Hope! 
She’s coming home! She'll be here next week 
with her little Grace, that we've never seen! 
Only think of it—Hope's coming home!” 

Simeon was plowing. He reined up his horses 
with a jerk, and opened and shut his mouth 





three or four times; but no sound came from his | 


,lips. His face wore a half-wild, half-frightened 
, look, and his hand trembled as he held it out for 
j the letter. 

“Simeon! Simeon!” cried Myra, with quiver- 
| ing voice and tearful eyes, ‘surely you’ll have to 
speak now!” 

He shook his head slowly and sadly as he sat 

down on the plow to read the letter. He handed 

‘it back in silence and turned away his head 
‘ when he saw the tears streaming down Myra‘s 
cheeks, and he bit his lip until it almost bled 
| when he heard her sob as she turned to go back 
to the house. 

When he came to dinner he read the letter 
again, but he and Myra ate in silence. 

Hope came a week from that day. Myra 
went to the railroad sta‘ion three miles distant 
to meet her. 

“It'll be better for me to meet her than for 





ed you, if you are bound and determined to keep | s 
all sorts of little tricks to catch him unawares | up this nonsense while she’s here,” said Myra. | out into the moonlight, his long-silent lips softiy 


él 


was turning until the clock struck six, when! the field, I smelt something burning so strong | child, and I dread to tell her of it now. It’s a 


shame, a burning shame, Simeon Sayles, for you 
| to spoil Hope’s first visit home, just to carry out 
a silly vow that it was wicked for you ever to 
make in the first place. It’s a piece of wicked- 
ness right straight through!” 

.A visible pallor had come into Simeon’s face 
at the mention of Hope’s little girl. No one 
knew how much and how tenderly this little girl 
whom he had never seen had been in hix 
thoughts. He was fond of children, and no 
child in the world could be as dear to him as this 
little girl of Hope’s. He and Myra had looked 
forward so eagerly to the time when Hope 
should bring her to them, and they had read sv 
proudly of all her infantile charms and accom- 
plishments as set forth in Hope's letters! 

Ife stole softly into the seldom-opened parlor 
when Myra was goue. The door stood open 
now, and all the shades were up, while the room 
had been made spotless and dustless, and bright 
and sweet with Hope's favorite flowers in the 
old-fashioned vases on the mantel. 

Several photographs of Hope's little girl, taken 
at different stages of her infantile career, were in | 
the album on the parlor table. Simeon took up 





| out the drawer, and took from it a scrap of blank | Hope, and their affection had not lessened by : this album and gazed at these photographs, one 


by one, with unhappy eyes, 

He wandered round the 
house and yard until the time 
drew near for Myra’s return 
with Hope and little Grace. 
‘Then he went down the road 
to meet them. He had gone 
perhaps a quarter of a mile 
when he sat down by the 
wayside to wait until they 
should drive around a turn 
in the road a hundred yards 
or more distant. 

He had waited not more 
than five minutes when he 
heard the sound of wheels 
aud voices round the curve 
in the road. He heard the 
sudden, sweet laugh of a 
child, and was on his feet in 
an instant. 

At that same instant a 
nan on a bicycle dashed past 
him. Bicycles were still an 
alinost unheard of thing in 
that part of the country. 
Simeon had never seen but three or four of 
them, and the appearance of this one whirling 
along at such speed startled him. 

Its rider sent it flying on down the road, and 
it whirled around the curve, to the surprise of 
Miss Myra and to the terror of old Heetor, the 
horse she was driving. The reins were lying 
loosely in Myra's hands, and before she could 
gather them up old Hector jumped aside, rearing 
and plunging, and the next instant he yas racing 
madly down the rvad with the reins dragging 
the ground on either side of him, while Hope 
clung to little Grace, and screamed. 

“Whoa! Whoa, Hector!” cried Myra, in a 
voice so awful with terror that it frightened old. 
Hector the more. 

“Whoa, Hector, whoa!” 

This time old Hector pricked up his ears, for 
the voice that spoke was a firm, commanding 
one, and the next moment a strong hand grasped 
his bridle while the voice repeated: 

“Whoa! Whoa!” © 

It was a harsh, stern voice, but it sounded like 
the sweetest music in Myra’s ears. It was 
Simeon’s; and Simeon was holding to the bit. 
He held it until old Hector came to a halt, and 
then he turned and said, calmly: 

“Don’t be scared, Hope, child; you’re all right 
now. Give me the little one.” 

He held out his arms, and Hope put the little 
girl into them, saying as she did so: 

“It's your Uncle Simmy, dear! Put your arms 
around his neck and give him a kiss, and let him 
hear how well you can say "Uncle Simmy.’ ” 

A pair of soft little arms stole around Simeon’s 
sunburned neck; a soft little cheek was laid on 
his rough, bearded one, and when she had kissed 
him twice she said: 

“Dee Nuncle Thimmy !"" 

“The blessed little creetur!” he said, winking 
his eyes and hugging her close to his heart. 

And when she and her mother were asleep in 
Hope's old room that night, Simeon came into the 
kitchen where Myra was setting some bread to 
rise and softly humming a gospel hymn of praise 
out of the joy of her heart, and Simeon said: 

“Well. Myra —" 

“Well, Simeon 

“Well--er—well, what did Hope say, anyhow, 
when you told her?” 

“When I told her what?) Oh, about your— 
| your—la, Simeon, the minute I clapped eyes on 
that blessed child 1 knew there wasn’t any use 
in telling Hope anything about it. I knew 
you'd just have to speak to that baby! So I 
never lisped a syllable about it to Hope, and she 
never shall know a word about it if I can help 














jit, you'd fetch me in a basket of nice. 
dry chi The moon shines so bright you can 
see to pick them up. 1 want a quick fire in the 





‘inorning, so 1 can have hot biscnit for Hope's 
breakfast. She always was so fond of them.” 
And Simeon took the chip-basket and went 


and make him speak once, but he won’t be; ‘Sshe doesn’t know a thing about it; you may be humming the same song of praise Myra uad 


JY L, Harnour, 





In Two Parts.—Part I. 





URING my long life as a show- 
man I made the acquaintance of 
many interesting animals, gained 

the friendship of some, and was much attached 

to others, but never became quite so devoted to 
any one as to my educated pig, Patsy, whose 
memory must still be cherished by many who 
were boys and girls when we performed together. 

As “Patsy, the Peerless Pig,” I think of him 

after nearly forty years, and I retlect sorrow- 

fully on the fate to which his one failing led him. 

Patsy was not the first educated pig I possessed, 
for I began my public career with a porker so 
accomplished that it was scarcely flattery to call 

him “the Professor,” as I did. With him I 

toured the Middle States until I had made money 

enough to start out with a travelling show ona 
scale so large that my duties separated me from 
him. He was wise, he was capable of great 
things, but he was grim and lacking the engaging 
qualities of Patsy, who was presented to me 
many years later—together with a lot of his 
little brothers and sisters, of a good Jersey Red 
family. 

From the litter I chose Patsy as the most 
lively and promising, placed Him apart, and put 
him through a thorough course of training to 


become my ring partner during the coming circus ' 


season. Then I was a jester, or more vulgarly, 
a clown. 

I trained the dear, clever little creature with 
such sympathy, patience, firmness and kindness 
that he was very well educated in two brief 
months—save for a little dullness, excusable in a 
pig, in his Greek and Latin, and some slowness 
in figures. He would answer all my questions 
by grunts, two for “yes” and one for “no,” the 
key-word for the former when desired being 
“now.” 

When I rejoined the circus a great shout arose, 


for at my heels, like a dog, was Patsy, wearing | 


an embroidered scarlet blanket and a blue bow 
upon his tiny, curly tail. He made a great hit 


with the public, and we were a star attraction in | 


every town, but it was at first exasperating when 
he would dash wildly out of the street parade to 
devour potatoes, and so forth, displayed in front 
of stores. However, I soon turned even this to 
account by following him on a trick donkey, and 
bringing him back into line with the light lash of 
a tiny whip. 

In the ring he felt his responsibilities, and his 
conduct was above reproach. After the grand 
entrée of the mounted company, Patsy, in tinsel 
and spangles, would open the performance by 
squatting upon his haunches, closing his eyes as 
if in meditation, and burying his muzzle between 
his paws, which were placed upon a little stool. 


From this attitude he would not change until 1 | 


gave the word. 

Patsy had been carefully trained to applaud at 
times by shrill squeals that rang out above the 
cheers of the multitude. He would also join 
occasionally in the choruses of some of my 
popular songs. He regularly brought me a 
bouquet of imitation cabbage-leaves at a certain 
part of each performance. 

Always when Mademoiselle Celeste, a clever 
rider, came on, she was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause from Patsy, for she invariably brought 
him a potato, apple or other tidbit. 
tell the time of day, the name of his father and 
his brother, and who would be the next governor 
of the state or President of the Union when I 
indicated the number or name by pronouncing 
the magic key-word, “Now.” 

But he had one great failing—a lamentable 
weakness for raw onions. It used to amuse 
audiences greatly to hear me lecture him on his 
numerous indulgences in that forbidden vege 
table, or tell him to turn away his head when 
addressing me because of his breath, or gravely 
say that he would bring me to an early grave if 
he continued on his downward career. 

To such remarks the pig would respond by 
going to his little stool, putting his head down 
between his paws in shame, and keeping it there 
until I gave him the word of forgiveness. 

But cunning little Patsy went from bad to 

worse. Besides frequent onion sprees, he fell to 
staying out late nights, after the show, and was 
often seen with evil porcine companions. At 
last, at Louisville, Kentucky, he absented him- 
self entirely from an afternoon performance, and 
only came back to the circus at sunset in a most. 
disreputable plight. 
“I talked with him about this gross wrong- 
doing, and he seemed heartily penitent. But the 
next day Patsy could not be found. Vainly was 
the city searched for him. I was distressed; I 
felt that I had been too severe in my lecture. 

Four days later Patsy was picked up dead, in 
the Mississippi. We were in doubt whether he 
had deliberately ended his life, or met death by 
assault, and after forty years I am unable to feel 
sure on this matter. 

So many peuple know how to educate dogs 
that I will not discourse on the subject, except 


Some Famous Pigs, Dogs and Monkeys. 


He would | 
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' to tell Of a very remarkable instance 
of canine sagacity in Louisiana in the 
early fifties. With my circus that season were | 
Harry Guest and his dog-show. He was a 
| Kindly fellow, whom every one liked, and his 
dogs were cleverer than any others I have seen; 
so it can be imagined with what consternation I 
learned that Guest had been found dead one 
morning in his room at a hotel in Shreveport— 
murdered by knife or dagger. 

Behind a net door in an adjoining room poor 
Harry’s dogs, which must have seen the killing, 
bayed mournfully until the crime was discovered 
by those who came to ascertain what ailed | 
them. Re 

‘The assassin had left no trace of identity for 
the detectives. Not a person could be found 
who had seen any one with Guest after his return 
from the show on the fatal night. That robbery 


victim’s gold watch and expensive jewelry had 
been taken. 

Although I at once offered one thousand dollars’ 
reward for the arrest of the criminal, the mystery 
continued for several 
| weeks, until we ar- 
| vived in New Orleans. 
There it was learned 
| that, on the day of the 
arrival of my show, 
Harry Guest's gold 
watch had been 
pledged at a pawn- 
broker’s by a white 
man, but the detec- 
tives searched in vain 
for a man to fit the 
pawnbroker’s descrip- 








tion. At last, how- 
ever, he was strangely 
discovered. 

, After Harry Guest’s 
death the manage- 
ment of the dog-show 
had devolved upon his 


‘CLOSING HIS EYES AS IF IN MEDITATION."’ 


lustrous-eyed, long-haired Newfoundland. 


passing down the street on his way to the 
menagerie, when he met one of my “candy 
butchers,” named Ward. 

No sooner did Nellie see Ward than she sprang 
for his throat, and bore him to the ground. 
she not been muzzled, the Newfoundland, usually 
80 gentle, would doubtless have soon seriously, if 
not fatally, wounded the man, from whom .Joe 
Guest dragged her by force. After an apology 
for the agsault, Joe and the excited dog hurried 
on to the show. 

When I was told of Nellie’s fierce attack upon 
Ward, I at once suspected the truth. As the 
closest inquiry failed to disclose that the candy 
man had ever done anything in the least to 
annoy the dog, I concluded that she knew he 
had been concerned in the 
death of her master. 

I sent at once for the chief 
lof detectives, who, upon 
‘seeing Ward in the candy- 
‘wagon, declared that he 
‘answered the description of 
|the man who had pawned 
poor Harry’s watch. .\ccord- 
ingly he was arrested and 
taken to police headquarters, 
where he was confronted by 
the pawnbroker, who fully 
identified him. 

When ordered to take off 
his clothes and don another 
suit furnished by the poliew, 
Ward completely broke down 
and began weeping freely. 
And no wonder, for upon 
examination there were found 
carefully sewn into the seams 
of his clothing three hundred 
dollars in bills, two diamond 
pins, a diamond stud and a 
ring, all of which jewelry 


In course of time Patrick Ward was con- 


ment shall follow sin and crime. At last he 





was the criminal’s motive seemed plain, for the { usually succeed in doing. 
Alas! the three frequently fight | 






















iad | 


made a full confession, with such signs of | 


COMPANION. 


remorse and repentance as, I have always trusted, 
may have been of avail before the Almighty. 


Although cats have been trained to perform 
in public, they are intractable, artful creatures 
compared with dogs and pigs. It is not that 
pussy lacks intelligence; indeed, I think the 
shrewdness and will-power of cats keep them so 
much out of “the profession.” 

The cat seems to know that if she “just won’t,” 
the effort to train her will be given up soon, and 
as she likes her ease and cares naught for the 
hollow reward of human applause, she usually 
“just doesn’t.” Hence I have little to tell of cat 
performers—although I once trained a ‘cat 
orchestra.” I now mention the tribe only 
because I want to tell of a family of cats at Long 
Branch that is worthy to perform before enlight- 
ened American audiences, although they are not 
in the profession. 

These cats are one ‘‘Malty”’ and her two chil- 
dren; they belong to Mr. William Seaman of 
Branchport. Once or twice each sunny day 


await the coming of a shoal of minnows, and 
when the tiny fish approach within easy reach, 
each cat darts a paw into the water and endeavors 
to throw some out upon the float, which they 
Then they devour 
| their catch. 
over the largest of the catch, and Mr. Seaman 
is made to feel ashamed that Malty has not 
‘ instructed her children in the graces of deport- 
ment! 





“Malty’s fishing school” daily | 


attracts a throng of deeply interested 
idlers. For my part, I watch the 
pussies and the crowd, and wonder 
that some young showman, as enter- 
prising as I believe I was forty 
years ago, does not try to give, 
under canvas, an exhibition of cats 
catching minnows. - 

That would be pleasanter than 
one of a cat catching monkeys 
which I once saw—but the cat was 


menagerie was in winter quarters. 

The cages of animals were ranged 
on a platform around a large hall, 
in the centre of which were tied two 
camels, In order to make needed 
repairs, it became necessary to 
remove a large Bengal tiger from 
one cage to another, 

‘This task I entrusted to the chief 
keeper, a very competent man. He 
placed the empty cage upon the 
platform close against the cge 
which contained the tiger, and two 
men were stationed on top of each 
to raise and close the respective 
doors, which slid up and down. 

When the two doors were raised 
the tiger, being prodded with rods to 


started forward and put a paw across 


the side of its door and pushed, thus slightly 
shoving the cage away. The chief keeper had 
been negligent in not having lashed the cages 
together. 

The men at once tried to hasten the tiger 
through the door, but it angrily continued to 
push back the new cage, all the time gradually 
| getting out of the one but not into the other one. 
| ‘The man on the roof of the old cage tried to 
" shove down the door and pin the tiger under it, 
| but the door jammed and could not be moved, so 
| the beast continued to force its way to liberty. 
| ‘The man on the roof of the empty cage con- 

tinued to hold its door open, hoping the tiger 
would enter, when he would quickly close it and 





make it fast; but the tiger continued to push | 





“*A CRY OF TERROR.”* 
‘it did, just as I arrived in the hall. I instantly 


| them in preference to a human being. 
“Stripes” was then the master of the menagerie 


they go to a float beside his boat-house. Seating | 
themselves at the edge of the float, they patiently | 


a tiger in this case. It was when my ° 


force it from one cage to the other, . 
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for a time, and he started to explore the hall 
for something good to eat. As nobody wished to 
become his meat, all got out of his way while, 
with waving tail and glaring eye, he moved on 
his tour of discovery. 

-\t a monkey cage he paused and glared blood- 
thirstily at its inmates, which were greatly 
frightened and beat a hurried retreat to the 
perches arranged across the farther side of the 
cage. 

‘The tiger pounced forward, thrust one long 
paw hastily into the cage, and grasped a small 
monkey whose flight had been too slow. If ever 
I heard a cry of terror it was that given by the 
little captured creature, which was then dragged 
between the bars as a shapeless mass and at 
once ravenously devoured. 

After licking its chops with great gusto the 
tiger repeatedly rushed from side to side and end 
to end of the cage in a vain attempt to capture 
another monkey, for monkey flesh is greatly 
liked by carnivorous animals. During this very 
exciting time I decided upon a way to capture 
the tiger. 

1 clambered down from the top of an animal 
cage upon which I, with my employés, had 
sought refuge. While the great Bengal man- 
eater’s whole attention was on the monkeys at 
the farther end of the building, I rushed out of 
the hall. In the corridor I found the closed 
meat-+art, and the menagerie butcher busily 
preparing food for the animals. 

While I informed him of the escape of the 
tiger I threw a huge piece of meat into the cart, 
and closed the lid down securely upon it. Hastily 
to wash the top of the cart and remove the scent 
of blood from it was but the work of a minute. 
Then pushing the cart forward a few feet, I 
quietly swung the door ajar, and made a quick 
but anxious survey of the hall preparatory to 
my entrance. 

Fortunately the tiger was still at the monkey 
cage. Noiselessly I rolled the rubber-tired meat- 
cart into the hall without distracting the tiger's 
attention from the monkeys. At the empty cage 
I halted, opened the lid of the cart, and with a 
quick move, threw the large and bloody piece of 
meat into the narrow, barred compartment of the 
; empty cage. Then I scrambled for my life upon 

its top. 

An instant later the tiger, scenting the bloody 
beef, came bounding down the hall, and with an 
awful ery rushed into the cage and began to 

| devour the meat. To close and fasten the door 
{required but an instant, and my Bengal tiger 
was again a captive. 

A year later, in a menagerie in Great Britain, 
“Big’’ Cooper, a famous animal-tamer, tried to 

| capture an escaped lion in the same manner, but 
| he was not quick enough in reaching a place of 
| security, and the lion overtook and killed him. 

| ‘Tigers, as I have said, love monkey flesh, but 
, tigers have affectionate streaks in their nature; 
| hence one of the most incongruous affairs I ever 
| saw—the adoption of a Brazilian monkey by a 
Bengal tigress, 

One day while touring the Middle States my 
j attention was attracted by the loud and angry 





brother, Joe. Now the “star” dog was Nellie, a | the narrow space between the two cages: but | talk of Seth Loper, the manager of my menag- 
One | instead of placing it within the doorway of the | erie. 
afternoon Joe Guest, accompanied by Nellie, was empty cage he put it against the first bar on \ had taken one of a litter of very valuable young 


Going to him I found that some employé 


monkeys from its mother, and placed it in a cage 

alone with Minnie, our largest and most valuable 
| tigress. 
| No wonder Loper was angry, for we all felt 
‘certain that the tigress would soon devour the 
| little monkey, unless we should somehow manage 
to lure it from the cage. Accordingly we resorted 
to every wile to entice the monkey out, but all to 
jno avail. We dared not resort to force lest the 
tigress should be roused to wrath and immediate 
destruction. 

Sorely vexed I turned away and shouted, 
“Fifty dollars’ reward for information who put 
the Brazilian in that cage!” 

“Plank down the money, Colonel Rice, for I 
know who did it.” The speaker was a tall, 
muscular canvasman, very witty 
and popular. 

1 counted out five ten-dollar bills, 
which 1 held in my hand. “Go on,” 
said I, 

“IT put the monk in the cage,” the 
canvasman blandly said. “I was 
hard up for money and knew that 
you would pay to know who did it. 
‘That's all there is to it.” 

“I'll keep my word, anyhow,” said. 

1, in great surprise, as | 
thrust the money into his 
hands. “But, Murphy, if I 
were big enough, 1 would 
give you the worst thrashing 
of your life.” 

He coolly took one bill 
from the roll of money, 
thrust it into his pocket, and 

returned the rest to me, saying, 
“Ten dollars was all I needed.” 

I turned away with the remark 
that I should offer no more rewards 
of that sort. 

-\t the close of the afternoon per- 





had been the property of the murdered man. _ until there was room for it to spring out, which | formance I visited the menagerie with Loper, and 


was delighted to find the monkey soundly sleeping 


victed on evidence which was circumstantial, | ordered the camels to be taken outside the build- | and snuggled close to the breast of the tigress. 
but yet as unerring as God’s law that punish- | ing, for I knew that the tiger would pounce upon | 


“What do you think of it, Loper?” I asked 
in amazement. 
| “Simply and purely a case of adoption, strange 
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as it is,” said Loper. “Now the menagerie will 
have an attraction such as never before was 
exhibited.” 

So it proved. The little Brazilian was duly 
christened “Miss Murphy,” and the strangely 
assorted pair became a great attraction of my 
show. 

Little Miss Murphy and her foster- mother 
became deeply attached. For hours at a time 
the monkey would sit on the back of the tigress; 
when she left that seat occasionally to dash from 
end to end of the cage, or to climb to the top of 
the bars, she evidently gave no little anxiety to 
her foster-parent. And one day the tigress was 
so horrified, as well as scandalized, when Miss 
Murphy dropped from the top of the cage and 
hung by her tail to a newly improvised perch, 
that she arose, and with her eyes steadfastly 
besought her ward to desist from her alarming 
conduct. 

Little Miss Murphy, as she grew older, spent 
much time in combing her adopted mother’s fur 
with a comb provided for that purpose, and 
brushing it until it fairly shone, which made the 
tigress appear the best-groomed animal in the 
menagerie. 

As the monkey grew older it gave birth to a 
litter of little ones, which were tenderly welcomed 
and faithfully guarded by the tigress. As they 
grew large and lively there was great fun in the 
tigress’s cage, where they romped merrily all day 
long; but the happy family had to be broken 
when “Minnie” had children of herown. Then 
all the monkeys were taken from her cage. 


=z ~+oe—_—_—_ 


Fight With Indians. 


N I was foreman for Mason & 
Jevons, wool-growers,—so said the 
old managing director of a famous 
ranch company,—young Walter 
Mason came West for the first time. 
He was a pale boy of fifteen, 
nephew to the senior partner, and 
sent from his home in the East, 
under the doctor’s orders, to live in 
the open air for a couple of years. 

There were no comforts or con- 
veniences about sheep-camps in 
those days. A bunk-house and 
kitchen, with all the furniture 
home-made except the cooking apparatus; some 
rough shelter for the sheep and a stable for the 
horses were generally the only buildings, and 
these were apt to be set down in some holiow of 
the bare, brown plain, to bake like ovens under 
the summer sun und to shake in the cold blasts 
of January. 

Mason & Jevons had a lot of such camps, but 
the home ranch, on the Deep Arroyo, was a 
more pretentious place. There my men and I 
had a five-roomed house, about pasture enough 
for two cows, and a small garden, “under ditch,” 
for the growing of potatoes and such luxuries. 

We thought the place a wonder of comfort, 
but the sudden change from a good city home to 
asheep-camp, with its extremely early hours, its 
very plain fare and still plainer cooking, was 
rather trying to Walter; but he never made the 
least bit of complaint, not he. He fell into the 
ranks at once, and although he was not required 
to work, he set about learning the details of 
sheep-raising by doing everything with his own 
hands. 


Before a year was over the outdoor life had 
tarned his muscles into steel and burned his face 
toa brick red; still, he was only a boy, and could 
not be expected to compete with the seasoned 
men in an ordinary day’s work. And yet, for 
all that, he would come in brisk and smiling at 
the end of a long day’s lamb-herding, when some 
of the older hands were used up. 

This puzzled the men, for they had been 
generally inclined to laugh at the boy as a “ten- 
derfoot.” The explanation really was that 
Walter never lost his temper in dealing with the 
Provoking, scampering, silly lambs. Now few 
things are more exhausting than a total loss of 
temper,—especially when it is lost for fifteen 
hours a day,—and that is the usual misfortune 
of lamb-herders. 

Walter spent most of his leisure time upon a 
superannuated cow-pony, shooting at coyotes 
with a rifle, but it was months before he 
hit one. The coyote, although he always turns 
“broadside on” and gives a marksman the best 
chance he can, is a bad target; his thick fur 
makes him look much larger than he really is. 
Walter fired away cartridges by the box in 
vain. 

But his failures only inspired him to try again, 
until at length he became an uncommonly good 
shot. 

The men, to whom coyotes were familiar, 
uninteresting things, used to laugh at Walter’s 
persistent hunting. They dubbed him “Woolly 
Walter: The Dread Death-Dealer of the Deep 
Arroyo,” and were always anxious to know 
when he intended to go off and kill a few 
Indians, 

“Don’t be afraid of Indians,” the boy would 
say, bantering the men in his turn. “If any of 
them ever come prowling round while I’m here 
I'll stand them off.” The promise was made in 
fan, but he kept it in earnest. 

During the boy’s second summer, after shearing 
time, my daughter, Sally, came out from town, 
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where she was at school, to pay me a month’s 
visit. When the day came for her return, nobody 
could be spared to drive her to the railroad but 
Walter. 1 had intended to go, but John Hans- 
ford, a wool-dealer, had sent word that he was 
coming that day. 

‘Walter was much pleased to take my place, 
for he and Sally were great friends, and with 
only one road to follow, there was no fear of 
missing the way. So, very soon after sunrise, 
the girl and boy set out on their forty-mile drive 
to catch a train which was to leave Plattville at 
five that evening. 

About two hours after they had left, and a 
good deal earlier than I expected him, John 
Hansford rode up, and without waiting to shake 
hands or to get off his horse, said: : 

“Martin, you had better call your herders into 
camp mighty quick. They say, down at True- 
bury’s, that a small band of bad Indians is 
knocking about the country somewhere north of 
here. They’ve killed a Mexican herder and 
burnt his cabin, and now they’ve crossed the 
railroad coming this way.” 

I lost no time. “Dick Taylor!” I shouted, 
and out ran the cook, the only other man on 
the place at that time of day. 

“Saddle up—hurry,” I said, “there are 
Indians betwixt here and the railroad. We 
must gallop to overtake Sally and Walter.” 

With his paper cap on his head and his 
hands covered with dough, Dick rushed with 
me to the stable; out came the horses; on 
went the saddles, and in less than five minutes 
we three, all well armed, were galloping 
northward. 

Meanwhile Walter and Sally had travelled 
some fifteen miles. They were jogging 
along, laughing and chattering and watching 
the shifting mirages which are always to be 
seen at that time of year, when my girl cried 
out: 

“Oh, look! There’s a funny one!”” Then 
‘Walter saw what appeared to be the legs of 
five horses trotting along a foot from the 
ground. 

Presently the scene changed, the horses’ 
legs vanished, and the youngsters saw the 
heads and shoulders of five men, large and 
undefined, sailing through the air. Sally told 
me afterward that this frightened her. 

Suddenly the mirage cleared, and the girl and 
boy saw, about two miles to the northwest, five 
horsemen, one behind the other. They were 
riding as if to intercept the wagon, and there 
was something very unusual in their appear- 
ance. Walter pulled up and took out his field- 
glass. 

“I don’t like the looks of them,” said he. 
“They aren’t cowboys; they’ve no hats, and I 
think no saddles. I’m afraid they’re Indians.” 

“Turn back,” said Sally, “and then we shall 
know if they’re trying to cut us off.” 

“That’s sensible,” said Walter, and turned at 
once. 

The riders immediately broke into a hard 
gallop, and headed straight for the wagon. 
Walter urged the horses to a trot, and then the 
desperate race began. 

Fifteen miles of level plain lay between the 
team and the home ranch. Could the horses 
hold out? At first Walter tried trotting, but the 
galloping Iniians gained so much in the first 
mile that he lashed his team into a run. 

But what chance, in that race for life, had two 
steady old ranch-horses hitched to a heavy road 
wagon? Though they began with two miles’ 
start, the light-footed Indian ponies came up so 
fast that my girl, as she turned her head to watch 
them, could soon distinguish the forms. They 
grew from dark patches to definite figures of men 
on running beasts. Sally could make out the 
heads, arms, and flying hair of the Indians, the 
heads of the ponies and their moving legs. 

““Phey’re gaining fast, Walter,” she cried. 

Walter didn’t look at her then. Her voice had 
been jolted out of her by the bumping wagon, 
and he thought it was all of a tremble. He just 
stood up in the bouncing, rattling wagon and 
stared round the sky-line. 

He had some hope that he might see other 
riders, and if he did he would head for them; 
though that wasn’t the principal thing in his 
mind. But there was not a living figure clear 
against the blue or dim against the plain—nothing 
but the bare, burnt prairie and the gray streak 
of road. 

“It’s all right, Sally,” cried the boy, not looking 
down at her, for he feared she would go into 
hysterics, as he had once seen an Eastern girl do. 
“It’s all right, Sally; we’ll beat them yet.” 

At that my girl laughed. 

“I guess,” she said, “you’re not such a tender- 
foot as they call you.’’ 

She told me that he stared down at her in 
surprise for a moment, and then changed his 
tune and took her right into his confidence. 

“I’m looking for a good place to fight,” he 
said. ‘“Wecan’t get away from them by running. 
But we must keep on until we see some cover 
within reach.” 

“Cover!” said Sally. “We'll be better off in 
the open if it comes to shooting. They’ll crawl 
up to you through the cover—that is, if it’s more 
than just a bush or two,” for you see, Sally 
hadn’t been born on the plains without learning 
a good deal about Indian-fighting. 

“Well, that’s a fact,” Walter cried out. “But— 
Hello! what’s that?” and Sally stood up and 


clutched hold of him, and they both stared while 
the old horses raced onward. 

“It’s water—it’s no mirage,” said Walter. 

“Yes, it’s real water,” said Sally. “There’s a 
hollow there and the thunder-storm’s filled it.” 

“Must be pretty shallow,” said Walter, an 
idea jumping into his head. 

Ife didn’t ask Sally’s opinion this time, but, 
man fashion, he took his chances. 

“Sit down and hold on tight, Sally,’ was all 
he said. 

With that he turned out of the road, whipped 
the horses into their best gallop and drove 
straight for the water, which was a shallow pond 
about three hundred yards wide and four or five 
times as long. 

Maybe it was the sight of the water that 
encouraged the ranch-horses ; anyway, they kept 
the pace so well that the Indians were still more 
than half a mile behind when the horses splashed 
into the pond and were brought to a walk. 
Walter drove them straight forward until water 
began coming into the wagon-box. Then he 
turned the wagon broadside to the Indians. 

Sally and the boy were now about a third of 
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of the pool, and another toward the other end, 
while the remaining three begun crawling from 
bunch to bunch of grass toward the wagon. This 
did not look so dangerous to the besieged as the 
Indians probably supposed. 

“That’s all very fine,” said Walter, when he 
noted this manceuvre, “but they haven’t got half 
enough time to get us surrounded. However, 
I'll have to attend to the crawling ones. Sally, 
will you just keep your eye on the two on horse- 
back, and tell me to look when they stop.”’ 

So Sally walked out a few yards, stooping as 
she waded, so that the water was over her 
shoulders, until the wagon and horses no longer 
intercepted her view. There she crouched, with 
just her head out, and watched the proceedings, 
and grew exultant and confident as she saw 
what the Indians didn’t even suspect. 

While she was keeping her lookout, Walter 
was making the crawling Indians very uncom- 
fortable by dropping bullets close to them. He 
wasn't trying to hit them; his hope was to keep 
them crawling or lying, so that they would not 
rise and see what was coming. There they lay 
very flat, and moving with extreme caution until 


j 
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the way across the pond, and they had entered it 
about midway between its ends. This suited 
‘Wailter’s plan exactly ; he set the brake hard so 
that his horses couldn’t move the wagon against 
his will, hung his cartridge-belt about his neck, 
jumped into the water, helped Sally down beside 
him, pulled her little trunk over so that it 
concealed and protected her, and then took his 
rifle and stood ready. 

If you will think, you will see that he had a 
pretty good fortification. The wagon-box was 
between him and the Indians; the enémy could 
neither ride fast nor run on foot fast out to where 
the boy and girl stood more than waist-deep; 
they were half under water, and their heads and 
chests were well defended by the wagon-box 
and the trunk ; there were only five Indians, and 
these could not get near enough to shoot without 
offering a.far better mark themselves. 

The plain afforded no cover for the redskins— 
nothing but some scattered bunches of grass and 
a soapweed here and there. Sally understood 
the situation at a glance. 

“Well, you’ve got an Indian-fighter’s ead on 
you, Walter,” she said, approvingly. 

“I guess we’ve got them where we want them,” 
said Walter, for a boy that could knock over a 
coyote five times in seven couldn’t expect to miss 
Indians. 

“I think so,” says Sally. ‘“‘They can’t get 
within shooting distance at either end of this 
pond; they can’t come in where we did without 
your hitting them; and if they wade across out 
of range and try to take us at the back, all we’ve 
got to do is to cross to the other side of the 
wagon, and then they’re in more danger than 
they were before.” 

“] think it’s all right,” said Walter. 

On came the Indians, almost up to the edge of 
the pool. Walter was intending to disable the 
foremost one the moment his pony’s hoofs 
splashed, when the whole five suddenly swerved 
to their right. Then, as if with one motion, 
every Indian vanished behind the body of his 
pony, apparently leaving nothing for Walter to 
shoot at except the soles of five left feet. But 
the boy was not unnerved by this manceuvre. 
He fired, and down went the foremost pony. 

The instant the rider was on his feet, Walter 
covered him with his Winchester; but Walter was 
anxious not to shoot any Indians, for he knew 
that he could defend Sally without doing so, as 
he now saw something moving on the plain— 
something of which the Indians were not one bit 
aware. 

“Look toward the west,” said Walter to Sally. 

“I see,” said Sally, and her eyes brightened. 
“Guess what I was afraid of, Walter. I was 
\ afraid the Indians would just wait and watch us 
till we would have to leave this cold water. Now 
| they’It have no time to wait until we’re frozen 

out.” 

Meantime the second Indian had come up, 
| taken the unhorsed man behind him, and gal- 
‘loped out of range with the others. Walter let 
‘them go unharmed. For the aspect of affairs 
had changed—a good deal more, too, than the 
Indians knew. 

‘The redskins held a brief consultation at a 
safe distance; then one rode off toward one end 








ON CAME THE INDIANS, 
ALMOST UP TO THE EDGE 
OF THE POOL.’” 


Sally cried out: ‘Walter, they’ve turned back! 
No, they’re galloping away! They know now!” 

“Oh, see them run!” cried Walter, as at that 
Moment the three crawling Indians sprang to 
their feet, made a dash for their ponies, and rode 
off helter-skelter. 

They had reason. Three angry, well-armed 
white men were within half a mile of them, and 
riding on like mad. We had arrived in time. 

“O father,” said Sally to me, as I lifted her up 
out of the water and kissed her, ‘“‘O father, I’m 
80 glad you came in time! Walter would have 
had to shoot those Indians, and I don’t believe 
I should ever have felt happy again if he had.” 

SrtpFrorp F. Hamp. 





When the Captains Were Cadets. 


HEN the famous Captain Mahan was a 
lieutenant and one of the officers of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, it became 
his duty one evening to award several demerits 
to Cadet Clark, now or recently captain of the 
battleship Oreyon. The circumstances were 
such that Clark felt that he had some reason for 
grievance against his roommate, now Captain 
Cook of the cruiser Brooklyn, who bad escaped 
his demerits by being found in bed, where both 
should have been at the time. So Clark bided 
his time to pay Cook off, and soon the opportu- 
nity came. 

Two days in the week were known at the 
academy as pie-days, because pies of all varieties 
and in great abundance then glorified the dinner- 
table, although there were never enough to 
satisfy the cadets. 

One day at dinner Clark saw Cook, after 
giving a stealthy look around the table, pull a 
sweet-potato pie toward him, and slide it deftly 
off the cloth into the recesses of his jacket. With 
another look around at the faces of his compan- 
ions, who seemed to be all satisfactorily engrossed 
with their plates, he carefully buttoned his jacket 
over the prize, which required tender handling, 
and went on eating his dinner. 

As they marched out of the mess-hall, Clark, 
in the rank behind Cook, leaned forward and 
whispered, “Say, how about finishing that 
wrestling-match we were having the other day ?”” 

Cook shook his head in emphatic negation, 
but as the ranks broke up in the outer hall, 
Clark, disregarding his friend’s frantic winks, 
frowns and attempts to back away, grasped and 
girt him with both arms. 

“Here! Stop! Wait! Hold on, confound 
you, hold on!” implored the victim, wriggling 
in the grasp of his tormentor, who did hold on 
harder than ever. 

Then a soft yellow substance came creeping 
over the top of Cook’s collar, oozed from the 
breast of his jacket, and into a fringe at the 
bottom. With a wrench, he shook himself free 
from Clark’s arms, tore open his jacket, and 
exposed the mashed and crumbled remains of 
the sweet-potato pie. 

“You inspired idiot !”’ said he, more in sorrow 
than in anger, ‘See what you’ve done! Why, 
I was going to give you half of itl?’ 
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Current Topics. 


The President, in his proclamation to| 
the Filipinos, declares the mission of this} 
government to be to adininister atfairs “for the 
greatest good of the governed.’”” That is a novel | 
principle in conquest, but it is the one whose 
fulfilment alone can justify our acquisition of 
those islands. 


Hate is self-limiting, in a measure. The 
enmities of individuals or of nations may promise 
to endure, but the flame and fury of passion die 
out. The prophesied lasting hatred of Spain for 
the United States would not be in keeping with 
human experience. ‘To suppose any nation 
can be unalterably the enemy of another,” said ' 
William Pitt, “is weak and childish.”” 
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laden with more cares and responsibilities. Even 
the hours that should have been given to recrea- 
tion, Mr. Dingley devoted to public affairs. 

Among men on the floor of Congress who have | 
become eminent without being eloquent orators, 
Mr. Dingley stood first; and no man ever owed 
less to artificial aids. His information was so 
exhaustive and his habit of mind so exact that 
his associates “pinned their faith” to his opinion, 
and his political opponents gave him sincere 
respect. 

Men of solid qualities like his survive in the 
regret and gratitude of their race long after their | 
lives here have ended. ‘The title of “Great! 
Commoner” applied to Pitt may ot cling to 
Mr. Dingley, but his public service goes far to! 
establish his claim to it. He was strong in the 
beauty of his life, strong in his sagacity and sense 
of right, strong in the breadth and accuracy of 
his knowledge: and his strength is the lustre of 
his history. His death is a loss to his country. 
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THE PRESS. 
The mightiest of the mighty means 
On which the arm of progress leans. 
Selected. 
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A Moral from France. 
HE French Parliament is not what it was 





There are always after-claps! At the 
State Department in Washington persons pro- | 
fessing to be American citizens have already, it | 
is said, filed claims to the amount of more than 
twenty million dollars against the United States 
for damages sustained in Cuba, Puerto Rico and 
other Spanish possessions during the recent 
hostilities. As Doctor ‘Trueblood remarks, “War 


runs everything into millions.” 


At a recent competition in designs 
for book covers in London, prizes were awarded 
for two which had been submitted by a ‘Miss 
Matthews.” It was not until some time after- 
ward that it was revealed that “Miss Matthews’ 
was the Princess Victoria of Wales, daughter of | 
the heir apparent to the British throne. None 
of the other competitors, nor the judges, nor any 
of her own family, had any idea that she was 
ainong the competitors. 

A statement of losses in this country by 
embezzlements, forgeries, bank-wreckings, and 
the like, during the year just closed, gives an 
aggregate of toward six million dollars. Only 
twenty-one thousand dollars of the amount is 
credited to the postinasters, 

In the great company of the officials thus 
commissioned, temptation to steal government 
property made few conquests. It is of course a 
blot on our public service record if any office- 
holder proves faithless, but with large opportunity 
for wrong-doing, the delinquents are the rare 
exceptions to the rule of honest men serving the 
government industriously and with no disposition 
to plunder the people. 

Some of the subscribers to an anti- 
Jewish fund in Paris express sentiments more 
fit for fiends than for human beings. ‘Thus one 
woman sends twenty-five cents “out of her 
hatred for the Jews and in the hope that Reinach | 
may be skinned alive.” Her two-year-old 
daughter sends—or is made to send—five cents, 
and her husband sends thirty cents, “in the hope 
that Reinach may be boiled in oil”? Another 
professedly devout woman, of venerable age, 
sends her mite with the assurance that she is 
“praying day and night that the Jews may be 
exterminated by the plague.” When unreasoning 
bigotry rises to such a pitch, it is a short step to 
another St. Bartholomew’s. 








“Treasury of Remedies for the Mind,” is | 





the inscription in the library at Alexandria, 
Egypt. Well-chosen libraries are more than | 


remedies; they are preventives of moral and 
intellectual disease. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
when a boy, was invited with other working 
boys to spend his Saturday evenings in the 
private library of ar man. They were even 
allowed to take books home with them. Realiz- 
ing the good work this man was doing, young 
Carnegie resolved that if ever he were able, he 
would establish free libraries for working people. 
This resolve he has carried out in three cities | 
and towns of Pennsylvania, one in Iowa, and 
nine in his native Scotland; and he now offers to 
yive one to Washington, “And if I live,” he 
adds, “there will be more”? Such royal gifts 
are not within the power of many; but who has. 
not a few books which might light the fires of | 
aspiration in some impoverished young life? 











Representative Dingley.— (n the day | 
of Senator Morrill’s funeral it first became j 
venerally known in Washington that Represen- | 
tative Dingley of Maine, the chairman of the | 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, and 
the Republican leader on the floor, had been 
taken ill with pneumonia, Two weeks from | 
that day both houses of Congress adjourned after | 
the reading of the journal, on account of his! 
death. Both of these men came from the same | 
section of country, but belonged to the whole i 
nation. Unlike Senator Morrill, Mr. Dingley | 
died at the time of his greatest activity as aj} 
public man. No member of the House was 








| but the House has seldom had a higher average 


‘their man 


{was carefully prepared, and while the senator 


during the first decade of the third republic. | 

There has been in its members a decline in , 
political capacity, debating power and represen- 
tative character. When a general election takes 
place, there is intense interest in public affairs, 
but small politicians force their way into promi- 
nence as candidates, and are chosen by universal 
suffrage. The Chamber of Deputies does not, | 
therefore, adequately represent the country, and j 
consequently does not command its respect. 

The British House of Commons is in touch 
with a wide range of public interests, There 
are now among its members fewer orators and 
fluent debaters than there were ten years ago, 





of character and ability. Among its members 
are titled landholders, millionaires and bankers, 
merchants and manufacturers, ship-builders and 
ship-owners, mineowners and miners, retired 
officers of the military and naval services, lawyers 
and men of letters, workingmen and land agita- 
tors. It represents the varied interests of the | 
United Kingdom. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies there are | 
few manufacturers, merchants, bankers, large | 
Jandholders and highly educated men. The | 
inajority of the members are journalists, advo- 
cates and minor politicians; noisy and excited 
talkers, who possess neither the mental qualities 
essential in statesmanship, nor an adequate 
knowledge of public affairs, 

Herein lies an explanation of the comparative 
indifference with which the struggle between 
civil and military governments in the Dreyfus 
case has been regarded in France. The anny, 
recruited by general conscription, is directed by 
paradeground warriors and a corrupt staff of 
intriguers. ‘The government of the day is at 
the mercy of a mob of small politicians who do 
not possess the confidence of the country. If! 
the general averaze of character and ability of 
the Deputies were higher than it is, the strugyle 
between rival powers in the state would be short. 
and decisive. Rural France now cares little 
whether the wire-pullers in the army or the wire- 
pullers in parliament secure supremacy in the | 
nation’s councils. 

Americans may take warning from Franee. 
Happily, we are not exposed to the hazards of 
a struggle between civil and military power, but ; 
the safeguard of our people is a national legisla- 
ture which adequately and honestly represents 
Id interests, As the standards of 
membership in either house of the American | 
Congress are raised or lowered, the efficiency of | 
our institutions and the well-being of the nation | 
are strengthened or impaired. 
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Senator Hoar’s Speech. 


VE of the speeches in the Senate that will | 
take high rank in congressional debate 
was made by Senator Iloar on January 
ninth, upon the proposed acquisition of the 
Philippine Islands, Mr. Hoar’s methods, both 
as to Composition and delivery, are those of the 
Thetorician and the student. He is one of the 
most scholarly men in the Senate, and his address 
was replete with historical incidents, literary | 
allusions, and brilliant rhetorical figures. It} 

















used notes for guidance, he gave from memory 
many of the important points in his arguinent. 
His voice at times lost its accustomed lightness, 
and dropping into a deep, rich intonation on an 
impressive passage, expressed emotion which he 
could ill control, 

One of the most eloquent passages of the 
speech, both because of the manner of its utter- 
ance, and the character of its thought, was that. 
in which he used as an illustration Trumbull’s 
famous painting of the “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” in the Rotunda of the Capitol. 
Speaking of the great principles declared in that 
Declaration he said: 





“When Samuel Rogers visited the Dominican | 
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Convent at Padua, an aged friar showed him in 
the refectory the famous picture of the ‘Last 
Supper,’ and then remarked: ‘I have sat at my 
meals before it for seven and forty years, and 
such are the changes that have taken place 
among us,—so many have come and gone in that. 
time,—that when I look upon the company there, 
who are sitting at the table, silent as they are, 1 
am sometimes inclined to think that we, not 
they, are the shadows.’ 

“As administrations, terms of presidential 
oftice begin and end,” continued the speaker ; “as 
senators and representatives come and go before 
the silent figures in that immortal picture in the 
Rotunda, it seems to me that we are but the 
shadows, while Hancock and Jefferson and 
Adams and Franklin and Ellsworth and Living- 


ston are still deliberating, still acting, still alive.” | 


Today's act is yesterday's birthright, and the 
silent memories of the great and the good who 
have founded nations in righteousness are the 
eternally living forces that move the world. 


————~~0>—___ 


THE LIGHT OF MEMORY. 


Life all past 
Is ke the sky when the sun sets in it, 
Ulearest when farthest off. “ 
Rossetti, 
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In His Honor. 


MEMORIAL window in honor of John 
Bunyan is to have a place in the newly 
restored Church of St. Saviour, South- 

wark, London, a church interestingly associated 
with John Harvard. 

The window is to be the offering of children, 
and a special children’s service will mark its 
dedication, Near by, in Zoar Chapel, Bunyan 
preached many of his powerful sermons. The 
window is to bear a representation of Christian 
relieved of his burden at the foot of the Cross, 
while the three “Shining: Ones” greet him. 

The commemoration of the man and of his 
marvellous allegory—“Pilgrim’s Progress”—in 
the historic church shows that time softens 
asperities and insures the recognition of worth 
that prejudice passed by in scorm. 

The non-conformist, imprisoned in his day as 
a martyr to his faith, through his memorial will 
look down on worshippers whose ancestors were 
among the denouncers of the man who chose to 
follow his own religious convictions. We speak 
of the years bringing their revenges. Is it not 
more in harmony with the spirit of the times to 
talk of the rightings of wrong, the eulogies of 
merit, the honoring of men of whom the world in 
their day was not worthy, that the healing years 
witness ? 

Bunyan does not need the storied window, but 
the church and society need him as a quickener 
of faith, as the giver of visions of the higher life. 





———_<e+—___ 


Seeking Business in Havana. 


WELL-INFORMED writer in Leslie’s 
Weekly, in adverting to the opportunities 
which Cuba and Puerto Rico proffer to 

American wage-earners, speaks encouragingly of 
Havana, Clerks and salesmen will find ready 
employment, but a most essential qualitication to 
success is a knowledye of the Spanish language. 

American typewriters and stenographers are 
in demand, but women workers in these occupa- 
tions may hope for employment only with 
American finns. 


The Spaniards and Cubans still retain their | 
prejudices against the employment of women, | 


except in tolaceo factori With the coming of 
American families, American dressmak ers, milli- 
ners, governesses, schoolteachers, — boarding- 
house keepers and sewing-machine operators will 
find openings to employment. 

Nothing is said of climatic dangers, which are 
ever present, and which American fortune 
seekers will do well to remember, 

This writer thinks that Puerto Rico should be 
avoided by young men without capital and with 
no knowledge of the Spanish language. It 
presents no opportunities now, and there are 
few hopes that there will be any in the immediate 











| future. 


—__<«0»+—___ 


Congress and Private Claims. 


EW features of congressional work are more 

F interesting than the private claims, of which 

hundreds are presented annually. 

are the claims of individual citizens for some 

alleged debts of the government which cannot, 

by law, be collected in the regular way, and 

so a special act of Congress is necessary if the 
Secretary of the Treasury is to pay them, 

Many of the claims presented are fraudulent, 
while others are so meritorious that were Uncle 
Sam an individual he would blush with shafne to 
allow them to remain for any length of time 
unsettled. But good and bad alike are usually 
kept waiting many years, for Congress acts 
slowly. Oftentimes these claims are so evenly 
balanced that it takes a long time for Congress 
to make up its mind whether they should be 
paid or not. 

The interesting case of John Veeley, which 
has just been settled in his favor. is one of long 
standing. In 1868, as a carpenter_employed by. 
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the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, he found 
five one-hundred-dollar bills in the end of an old 
box-car which he had been repairing. The bills 
were badly torn, and had been used by the rats 
in building a nest. 

Veeley made no secret of how he came into 
possession of this money, and applied to the 
government to exchange these bills for new ones. 
‘This was refused. He then sold the bills to a 
broker for three hundred dollars, who sent them 
to Washington again, and asked for an opinion 
‘of the Comptroller of the Treasury, who decided 
; that the government had a right to keep the bills 
t without paying for them. The broker came back 
| to Veeley for the three hundred dollars. As the 
poor man had spent the money, he had great 
(diNiculty in getting the sum together again, and 
was only able to pay it in instalments, 

A committee of Congress recently investigated 
the case and decided that as Veeley was the 
honest tinder of the notes, which were payable 
to bearer, and no one else in the thirty years 
had come forward to claim them, he should be 
compensated, Accordingly, a bill allowing him 
five hundred dollars bas been passed, and after 
long delay, he is once more in possession of the 
cash, In this case a patient waiter has lost 
nothing but the interest on his money. 





——__+¢+—__ 


Mars. 





ARS is again passing its “opposition,” 
M rising at sunset, like the full moon, and is 
| Nearer to us than at any time for two 
years past or to come. But while in August, 1892, 
its distance was only a little more than thirty-five 
millions of miles, it is now over sixty millions. 
| AS @ compensation, however, it is now much 
better situated for observation in Europe and 
this country because it is farther north; and 
while In 1se2 the south pole of the planet was 
tipped toward us, the north pole is now presented, 
so that we can examine a ditferent portion of its 
surface—a very interesting gion, too, for the 
north polar eap fs usually considerably larger and 
more frregular than the southern, 

What gives special Interest to observations of 
Mars is the fact—which seems to become more 
and more unquestionable—that real changes of 
ereat importance are all the time going on upon 
its surface; some of them rapid and periodical, 
probably due to the planet's seasons, while others 
are gradual and apparently steadily progressive, 
of a kind which must ultimately produce serious 
modifications in its condition, 

It is this which gives fresh and continual 
interest to unremitting observation. At the same 
time, the objects studied are so minute, and the 
opportunities for imagination to get in its deceit- 
ful work so great, that the greatest care is 
‘necessary in interpreting what one sees, or thinks 
he sees, 

There is not the slightest probability that with 
our present telescopes, or any that are likely to 
be soon construc! shall be able to make out 
anything which will settle the question whether 
the planet has inhabitants, and still less, what 
sort of beings they are. 
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The Critic Silenced. 


ADY CAMILLA GURDON, whose literary 

Le remains have just been published in London, 

tells many ancedotes about Mr. Loweil 
interesting to Americans, 

On one o¢ ion, she says Thackeray asked 
him to criticise “Henry Esmond,” and frankly to 
point out any mistake he might detect in’ the 
English of the time of Queen Anne, 

“There is one thing L think wrong,’? said Mr. 

Lowell, with hesitation. “Did anybody then ever 
use the phrase ‘different to’ such a thing?” 
“Hang it all!’ cried Thackeray. “Of course 
tidn'tr” 
Snghsh literary man who visited this country 
Tr or two ago to lecture, frankly declared 
that he came, not expecting to find accurate 
scholarship) among Americans, especially on 
purely literary subjects, adding affably: 

“You have been too busy and useful a nation in 
practical matters to give much time to the arts 
and graces of learning.” 

During the din: which he made this remark, 
iticised Shakespeare, sharply declaring that 
Inetaphors often were absurd. “As for 
inple, he said, “‘sleep that knits up the 
ravelled sleave of earc” How ridiculous to figure 
sleep as knitting up a torn sle of a coat!” 

A young American sitting near him said mod- 
estly, “LT think the word is not sleeve but sleave, 
the thin fluff of a damaged web. It is a technical 
expression among Ww i 

“In the States probably!” retorted the critic, 
frritably. “Sha yeare never could have heard 
it. He meant sieeve.” 

“LT believe,” pe ted the American, gently, 
“the word is printed sleave in all the old editions, 
It is not an Aunerican word, but has been used for 
centuries by weavers in Scotland and the north 
} of England.” 

The visitor frowned, and then with English 
frankness said, laughing, “Thank you, I was 
mistaken, Perhaps [ am mistaken about other 
things, and will be corrected before I leave your 
shores.” 







































































Polite. 


ANY of us have heard of that polite Parisian 
cocher—dri who, during a long after- 
noon in which he drove an American lndy 

about the gay capital to see the sights, responded. 
quite unrufiled and without so much as a muscle 
twitching, to her constantly repeated orders to 
| cochon—pig—to dvive her here or there. Indeed, 
| forergters receive our nfistakes in their language 
, Nuch more courteously thamwe receive theirs in 
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ours. Two ladies in Italy, we are told by a corre- 
spondent of the Companion, had this fact recently 
“borne in upon them,” as the Friends say, with 
especial distinctness. 

In the morning their Italian teacher made a 
slip in her English, and in reply to an inquiry 
eoncerning the oddly-twinkling fire embers in her 
little brass stove, informed them that the fuel she 
employed was “small wigs.” 

They laughed heartily at the mistake, and 
presently the lady herself corrected it to twigs, 
and was amiable enough to laugh also. But that 
same day they went to see the homeless cats of 
the city fed in the cloisters of San Gallo, and 
were not sure that they had come at the right 
time. One of them turned to the custode and 
inquired in Italian, as she supposed, “When will 
the eats eat?” but what she really asked was: 

“When shall we eat the cats?” 

“There is no systematic hour, signorina,” he 
replied to this surprising query, in a manner as 
politely matter-of-course as if it were quite the 
custom there to serve kittens on toast to foreign 
ladies! Nota flicker of expression showed that 
he perceived the mistake. 

Such a steady countenance under such circum- 
stances, they agreed when they discovered it 
themselves, was a feat of courtesy very rarely 
exhibited by an American. 
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THE KING AND THE BLACKSMITH. 


An anecdote of Emperor Francis Joseph, found 
in a London publication, shows that the Emperor 
of Austria and King of Hungary has at least one 
characteristic in common with the average man, 

Some time ago while holding court in the royal 
palace overlooking the Danube, Francis Joseph 
received a Hungarian blacksmith, who desired to 
thank his king for the decoration conferred on 
him in recognition of his having invented an 
agricultural machine. 

During the audience the blacksmith drew from 
his pocket two photographs representing the king 
and queen, and said, handing them to his majesty: 

“May I ask your majesty and also the queen for 
your signatures?” 

“And why?” demanded the king, smilingly. 

“Well, when I die the cross of merit which your 
majesty has given me will have to be returned, 
and my children will at least have your majesties’ 
portraits and signatures in remembrance of this 
audience.” 

“The queen is absent from iingary, ”*? said the 
king, “and I cannot give you my signature at 
the present moment, for I haye neither pen nor 
pencil within reach.” 

“I have brought a pencil with me,” said the 
smith, handing it to the monarch. The king 
thereupon attached his signature to the photo- 
graph, and dismissed the smith with a smile and 
his customary inclination of the head. To the 
king’s surprise the smith did not retire, but stood 
his ground. 

“Is there anything else I can do for you?” 
asked Francis Joseph. 

“Yes, your majesty, lam waiting for my pencil.” 

The king had mechanically pocketed it, and he 
returned it with a hearty laugh. 
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FEBRUARY SECOND. 


Many are the rhyming prophecies about Candle- 
mas day. They are very interesting, from the 
antiquarian point of view, but their usefulness to 
an American is somewhat impaired by the fact 
that they grew up and became “signs” in an 
English climate. 

One of them suggests that the British laborer is 
rather less interested in his wife than in agricul- 
a for it says: 


had as goon see his wife on her bier, 
Bova jemas day that the sun should shine clear. 
‘The shepherd is even more decided, for of him 
it is recorded: 
If Candlemas day be bright and clear, 
‘The shepherd had rather see his wife ‘on her bier. 
Here is a word to the imprudent man, who is 
likely to forget that Candlemas is often as good— | 
or as bad—as midwinter: 


Tock in the barn, on Candiemas day, 
your corn ahd half of your hay. 
Again: 


Candlemas day be fair and right, 
will have another fligh 


aD be dark, with clouds: ont rain, 


ts gone, and will not come again. 
Another runs: 


ee shines in on Candlemas day, 
‘the snow will blow in afore May. 


Or, almost the same: 


we ie wind is on Candlemas day, 
it ‘will stick till the end of May. 


—___ +e. ——___ 


RED TAPE. . 


Arnold White, in his London letter to, Harper's 
Weekly, tells a story excellently illustrating the 
red tape of English governmental life. Perhaps, 
also, it shows the “plentiful lack” of humor in 
the British make-up. 

An engineer, an officer, in the course of his 
duties, which involved travelling, sent in a bill, 
which contained the item, “Porter; sixpence.” 

In return, he received the notice: 

“Alcoholic drinks are not included in the tray- 
elling allowance for officers.” 

He answered that he did not mean the beverage, 
“porter,” but the hire of a man to take his 
luggage from the station. Upon this, the all-| 
knowing official rejoined that, in future, in such a 
ease, he should use the word “‘porterage.” 

‘The officer. who did have a sense of humor, sent | 
in a bill which included the item: 

“Cabbage, two shillings.” The bill was promptly 
returned, with the statement: 

“Green vegetables are not to be included in the 





travelling allowances for officers.” 


_ Now came the officer’s turn. He wrote: 
hacab. When I asked for the hire 
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of a porter, I was instructed to call it ‘porterage.’ 
I supposed, therefore, that it would be necessary 
to call a cab a cabbage.” 





A Beautiful Gift 


To New Subscribers to The Companion, 
and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, a 
very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as well as a convenience for 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautifully executed 
work of art, and as a permanent ornament 
for the home. 

Please remember that every subscriber who 
pays for his paper during this year is 
entitled to one. 

Perry Mason & Company. 





DOCTOR TEMPLE’S THREAT. 


Doctor Temple, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
has always been esteemed aman who could and 
would stick to his purpose in the face of anything 
and anybody, and to those who are familiar with 
the awful presence of the beadle of a fashionable 
London chureb, some idea of the arehbishop’s 
determined character may be gathered from the 
following anecdote from an English source: 


Some years ago he was due to preach at a 
fashionable church in Regent Street. On arriving 
at the door he was astonished to find Mrs. A., an 
intimate friend of his, in the act of returning to 
her carriage. 

“What,” asked Doctor Temple, “going away?” 

“Only because I cannot obtain admittance ; ; the 
place is full,” was the lady’s reply. 

“Do you really wish to stay?” 

“T came on purpose.”” 

“Then take may ay * Doctor Temple said, and 
pressing Sorongs the crowd, the strong fi ure of 
the future archbishop was soon before the beadle 
at the door. In the blandest manner Doctor 
Temple said to that functionary, who evidently 
did not know him: 2 

“You will be so good as to give this lady the 
best seat in the church.” 

“Impossible, sir,” said the surprised beadle, 
“The chureh is quite full.” 

Doctor Temple merely repeated his request, 
only more emphatically. 

tterly impossible, sir,” replied the guardian 

of, the door. “I tell you the church is quite full.” 

“Oh, but I won't preach if you don’t!” was the 

crushing r reply. 

eadle’s manner immediately changed. 

, I beg your pardon, my lord,” he said. “This 

way, ma'am,” and Mrs.’A. secured a seat in the 

gue ‘ehwarden’s luxurious empty pew, while 

Doctor Temple preached one of the best sermons 
of his life. 











DOCTOR HU. 


It is not so very long since it was a disputed 
point whether women should -be admitted to 
medical lectures and should become doctors, and 
now eyen China has its woman doctor, the first 
who has practised in the Flowery Land. 


Hu King Eng is a great_suecess. For seven 
years she studied in She United States, where 
she took her degree of M. D., and then went to 
China to take charge of the Siang-Hu Hospital at 
Foochow. 

Her labors are appreciated by men as well as 
women. Christian Work tells a story of a coolie 
who wheeled his blind old mother a thousand 
miles in a barrow that she might have the benefit 
of the attention of the lady doctor. A double 
operation for cataract was the result, and to-day 
the old woman can see as well as ever. 

Dr. Hu King Eng is the daughter of a mandarin 

of great wealth and power. He was converted to 
Christianity late in life, and his daughter is also 
of the Christian faith. "Dr. Hu King Eng is to 
be a delegate to the Women’s Congress to be 
held in London next year. 





YOUTHFUL PESSIMIST. 


A New England school-teacher preserves among 
her treasures the composition of a former pupil, 
a boy of twelve. It has its pathetic side, as the | 
meagreness of the boy's life may be conjectured | 
from his words. 


The subject given w 
as much as r ation?’ 

ietionaries were ‘dilige ly consulted, and the 
general vote placed anticipation on a high plane 
of delight. Not so wrote the solemn-faced boy of 
twelve. 

“Anticipation is we n you think about things 
beforehand. If it’ th out, that 

“tmueh fun; and if It’s Sunday-school picnics, 

‘'t help r ng about the weather. 
ion is when the things you've thought 
about. beforeh: happen. ne your teeth 
out is a little worse than thin’ pout it, Sun- 
ool picnics would be nice if it didn't rain, 
it rains they put them Off; and then the 
day they have them, generally you can't go. 
“JAMES BROWN.” 





Anticipation. Do you 
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REMARKABLE CLAIRVOYANCY. 


When people are determined to find evidence 
to convince them of a thing they » bound to 
believe, there is never any lack of it. A certain 
man who accepted as true the pretensions of a 
charlatan who claimed to be able to tell the past 











history, character and future of any person from | 


| his handwriting, said one da 


“Why, look at the things he is able to tell you 
from a'inere glimpse at your handwriting! The 
first thing he said to me was, ‘I see 
took « prize in orthography while 
school,’ and it was tru 

“Did he give you any idea how he knew that?” 

“He said he could tell it merely froin the way in 
which I had made the curves of the letters g and 
hin the word thandwrighting’!” 


y to a friend: 








you were at 











you never | 


COMPANION. 


| A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
onacough. “#rown's Bronchial Troches" are of great 
8 in relieving coughs and hoarseness, (Ado. 


Probably ... 


YOU ARE USING 
Electric Lustre Starch. 


If you are not, order a package of your 
grocer; or if you want to try it first, send 
to us for Free Sample. It is the best Laun- 
dry Starch in the World. Blue Packages. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











AD ene FLOWERS eerie Ot 


20. ‘Ang Choice Seeds, 22 Bulbs 


Finest 20c, collection ever offer 
IpKt. Mary Semple Asters, J colors, 
Alyssum, Little Gem. [mixed. 
“ Beautif a Hybrid Begonias. 
“ Boquet Chrysanthemum. 
« Bitscila Plant. 
“ Carnation Marguerite, 
“ Double Chinese Pink. 
“« Heliotrope,mixed. 
« Forget-me-not Victoria, 
“Diamond Flower. 
bal eeinets Hybrid Mixed. 
“ Phlox Drammondii. 
“ Poppy Double Carnation. 
“ Sunshine Pansy, 
“ Galifornia Sweet Peas. 
“ Lovely Butterfly Flower. 
“ Giant Verbena, mixed, 
“ Impomea, Northern Light. 
“Washington Weeping Palm. 
“ Japan Morning Glory,on which 
we offer $2 in Cash Premi- 
lor Largest Flowers. 
JANNA TALLY, “Crimson 
dquble ‘fuberdse 1 Silver 
2 Butterfly do. ; 3 Spanish 
;1u lovely mixed Oxalis. 
0 ROSE CULTURE ” 
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“Orimaon Queen.” 
Canna Lily 


22 BULBS— 
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GUIDE 
120 Pages, FREE with every order. 


The Conard & Jones Co., Box T, West Grove, Pa. 













“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
6 Breakfast 
e~ 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence, 









‘Drade-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 














Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 

















Send for Handsome 


OvER 500 TUNES are 





a and the latest 
music is constantly 
being added. 
















Insist on an 


OLYMPIA 


There is no 


“Just as Good.” 








easily changed — they’ 
CHARMING HOME ENTERT 
without notice ifan Olympia is 
strumental renderings 
PHIS ILLUSTRATION show 
or oak case—22x20x10 in. high. 








MELLINS FOOD 
By) 


Sir 
‘We attribute the majority of 
her good health and happiness 
to Mellin’s Food, 


- Mark F, Brown, 
Norwich, N.Y. 


A free sample on request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


150,000 Plum, 150, 
Cherry, 150.0 150,000 A Avie, 


Quince, 
50,000 Nut-Bearin, Trees 2,000) 000 
*Small Fruits, 1, ses. 


H SAE Aaa FOR 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 


44 Fineness filled with choice Roses, 

A jas, Ficus, Ferns, 
Geraniun or spondence "solicited: 
GSxlogue and price-tist free 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box melee sialon Ohio. 


50,000 Peach, 
Pears 7 
oXprk 
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SELF-PLAYING 


THE OLYMPIA MUSIC BOX 


is the latest and most improved of all the Music Boxes 


with Interchangeable Tune-Disks. 


THE PIANO CANNOT PRopDUCE the richness attained b; 


Illustrated the Olympia untess played by six or eight hands, and then 

the players must be experts. is superior to every other 

Catalogue make in tone and simplicity of construction. The dura- 

of Music Boxes at all bility you'll. appreciate years from now, after inferior 
prices, and list of tunes. makes would have been worn out and uséless, "Disks are 








practically indestru: 

RTATNMENTS ma} Be easy sd 
the parlor—Dancing, sing- 
ymnsafidChureh Music,too. 
je lV — polished mahogany 
Priee, including One 
Sent on reel; 

















Exira Tunes, 60 Cents each. 





On receipt of pi.c0 (88.60 bei Meine 

SENTON TRIAL. G2 rece ot sim 0 bein for 
the Olympia on 10 days’ trial 
your money back, if not entirely satisfied. Write to us, 


F. G. OTTO & SONS, 41 Sherman Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Or from Dealers in'Musical Instruments and Jewelers. 


You can return it, and get 
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new. Hundreds of illustrations; 
cultural directions. 


Book and Almanac with complete 
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eyery order of $1.50 or upward for 


Maule’s Seed 


I send the best Agricultural Weekly in the U. 
:kets of the newest novelties in Sweet Peas, only 20 cents. 
It also gives rock bottom prices on the 

brightest and best seed book of the 
x your order for 1899. 
having seen this advertisement in THE 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert /Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Finest Garden 


In the neighborhood this year will be yours—if you plant Maule’s Seeds. 
My new Seed and Plant Book for 1899 contains everything good, old or 
four colored plates; 
Full of business, 


complete up-to-date 
cover to cov A 600-page Year 
weather forecasts for 1899, free with 








for only 25 cents per 


best Onion Seed in America. It is 
ar, and you 
Mailed free to all who mention 
Youru’s CoMPANION. 
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chivalrie and tender and strong that wait at How ean people imagine that such stuff is folawed im, and then an old Swedish soldier, 
aa histor: ito Bordeson, 

the humble home hearth, which are found | “sSirl) exclaimed the innkeeper, “the ground | “T want volunteers to climb this rock,” finally 

nowhere else in the world. where we are is sacred to ev x Swiss. We do | demanded the officer, 

not permit any aspersions to de cast on our] The sergeant looked up the steps and said: 

history. You have offended us deeply. You may | “Only one man ean go tp ait a tite If there 

y are Indians up there, an old: squaw ean kill th 

aun sett ahatehet. [fthere are no Indians, 

AML yc,” 

impatient officer. started; the sergeant 















—_—__~+e—____ 





nd he showed the German the door. Mean- 
se . time his bix dog, who: picions Were aroused 
A Convivial Artist. by the tone of his master’s Soiew, Dean growling ; ; t 
esley Jar sxe at the stranger and accompanying him threaten d hin by the belt, but he only turned his head 
John Wesley Jarvis, an Englishman by birth | ingly toward thedOnre? et ete ay, “Lf T haven't men to go, L will climb 
and an American by adoption, was for many) “Bismarck, jie still! Be quiet, Bismarck!” | myself, 

years the best portrait-painter in the city of New called the intikewper to the do} Seo op, lieutenant” said the other. “It wouldn't 
as ea ‘i “lw: Bee “What! said the Germa do you dare to right for the o| T to KO. here's a pine- 
ee eee ne Dest | name your dogs Bismarek? Tt is inamoust 1] tree up there, Its brinehes'spread over thé top 
painter,” he used to say, humorously, “because | shall complain to my governn Meantime, T| of the reck, Tf you will make the men cover the 
others were worse than bad—so bad was the! wish you to know that in Germany we eall our| top of the rim-roek with their rifles, Bordesou 
best.” dogs William Tell? and Twill go up. Will you go, Otto?” he asked, 

4 e aa aed The two men dina high state of rage, and | turning to the Swede, 

When Jarvis’s father emigrated to the United | the German did complain to his govern-] oT will go where with the sergeant,” was 
States he left the son in charge of his unele, the (ment of bis t mnt at Ritli and of the inn] the gallant re 
celebrated tounder of Methodism, with whom he | keeper's dog Bisinarck. The matter was made | Take y 
nained until he was five years old, when he | the subject of diplomatic correspondence between | Atter 




























When Lydia was six months old 
She was ao dear, x0 fu 

We called her “honey,” “beauty 
And “angel,” without stint or measur 















ce of the steps or this pine-tree.”” 
alculation, the Swede dec 
















































































































We call her sweet or fiir, i t 

We tay not tell her how we prize her. $ sent to Philadelphia, where his father resided. | the two governments, bat without. any results | in favor o + although either way 1 

unele was pious and methodical, but so | satisfactory to the German, death if the Indians were on the rocks. | T. 
For little girls are sometimes s is htly was the nephe pressed by bis teaching, the two men bewan the ascent, pausing only, fron 
Fea ee dae pet uiune exainple that bis after life was as unmarked ‘ time to tine, to rest a moment, look at’ each 
Grow sour-tempered ied ‘conceited. Hleehaess and ierepularily over with disorder, other and atl The wate payin with death 
# t last the sergeant drew himself up over the 
But often when our hearts o'erflow, While Jarvis was paiuting the portrait of B Song of Labor. edge of the cliff and looked about hin, There 

And fond words to our lips Ning— Benjamin Moore of New York, the subje was nothing to be nh but snow and broken 
The words that we nity use : religion became the topic of conversation at one work, work kK. Ott e lifted 1 If, and he, too, 

Welty to tind reited tn npeliius. of the sittings. Jarvis had modeled in clay a dow and mill and mart; oe SE ete tn nen Gciskl 

vie Hag mode ted i clay a Ra saw nothin ow the soldiers ‘came briskly 
Fei Le aa her aan ose at ston Pili eet tar a ER Ca Ca 
ving va Si . n i i sailors launeh thelr ships, ne a rial Lisaepope et this wa: ie 
From hearing “hen Wed. Hess these fac ts prompted the bishop " wapart trail whieh fed to bined biter that day the fight 
nd “b-e-a-u, beau, t-: to ask al searching questions as to lip ne On, and victory Was with the white m 
gary o¥oun nage." his personal faith and practice. And work with # prayer in the heart. . 

Meera ee The painter, who a wit and quick with a Let the dreamer Ile at ease, 
eee bes cals Up retort, sceined intent at that moment on catehing Aud gaze at the bright blue sky, — = ee ge 

With looke of Innocent Inquiry. some feature of the prelate's face. Waving his Saitled hy Eh VLU ees 

hand, he said: Vhile thecsummerwinds ge by, 
ve're ful Fe Though its skies be cold and gray, True Blue. 
nihat ‘we mnaay never be euiear it mbit your face more that way, and shut your Be this thy \ at FER RN 

or -use the tender, loving nat thine ¢ Jew Y. E e i 

Which once we used In Lydia's hearing! The artist had wandered far away from the In'tseful labor spent. ee ee Sah eeeae Tot BON 

relizion of his distinguished unele. Retter to delve all day ira eteeHlon  DOUNEES: SEGL WEILER: B COr 
And there ts atilla sadder thought Jobn weney: was noted as a man of method With the leasing of peace at night, respondent of the Companion, who proceeds to 
cee Tyna thaGthere tne alspelig and order. at the nephew was, in the day of Than to fritter the time away, tell an after-clection story. 

Till Lydia understands our spelling! , may be seen from the description of Sylhet te. TaCASeL Tal Mae th ieoelipe thereck 

Y ‘ ee a ‘or labor is G 1a certain block upon the park slope there is, 
WILFRED Kx e ety of the are of Desde en hls Thuoangh tt etal but one Democratic family, aldon the night. of 
"Basel palettes, some fresh set and_ others Are the noblest handeotal November eighth a happy thought occurred to 
————~eo—__. with dry paint on th brushes clean and other- OLA Moor, | the lady of the house, who is the wife of one of the 
wise, pletures finished or Rattuisbed ‘or jist prominent public hool principals, Her husband 
om: i : begun, a table in the centre of the room with roe. in a great lover and collector of books, and the 
Tis Never Quite the Same Again. glasses, bottles, decanters, empty or balf-filled, cellar Wil uneomnt ably filled with the excelsior 
"1 w . used in packing them, 
ottage meath the ull chatkhee and inne midgeg lady's hat and ‘itwout! Ag Unfortunate Illustration. "A sre of ib Ii front of the house were 
ugh and rom — : "| . 

‘ fn i Once I found there his wife with her infant and a ; = None tn regretfully watching the expiring tlames of their 
Pees ee ete ive be clan tian fade ergdle and all the eteeteras of the nursery Even before a policeman gets acquainted with | pontire, and had evidently exhausted their mate- 
Oh, let them all be glad today. The artist, being fond of notoricty, ¢ the people on his beat, he should seek an intro-| rial. She called to the leader of the group: 

He awit the: yours will base AWi¥s when he walked out ina long coat trimin duction to the dictionary, The Pain Deater| 7H tave a Mae lot of exeelsior in the cellar, 
Twill never be the same agaln. furs, and was ace; ned by two kee KS, | proves it by the experience of a Cleveland oficer gate Canny ver foryour cu ie you Uke 


ol 4 The 1 surprise, he remaimed for a moment 
ainter’s humor, his convivial habits, his story-| Who had loved a yonng woman long and truly, but. sile nt and unmoved; then he called to his com- 





Together all thetr tasks are done, 





















Thott iatereats BUN uare all acone: ay elling and his talents as an artist “nade: hima | lacked the courage to tell her so. Li vel tered 
e selfsan rd they gather roune ry . Y os . magnate: a id, impressively, “we are offere: 
And ate altar all are fans Were open ohne Ck POWES OF SocTal MAKMANS | Pinatty he mustered up all iy bravery — it] from'this house at HOE of excelsior for our fre. 

"Ih e dear song, the sume dear prayer, “But the fiddle is hung behind the street door | more nerve than to face an ugly mob— | ‘The que: ‘an we afford to accept it from a 

eave ite eal ch’ thens when the player is with his family,” says an old | 20 ned to ber home. “Mary,” be said, “T] Demor 

Quite the sume again. saw. The merry, story-t Hing Ist made his love soe es tod ailientlyicc She lind beenvexpectinn “No shouted in full chorus, and with a 

home a house of mourning. Ifis convivial indul-| , May started slightly. | She had been expecting | polite bow and “Thank you, madam,” the spokes- 

The wedding-bells may aweetly ring, gence turned him into a paralytic, and he who | this remark for some time, She blushed, however, | man of the party returned with the other boys to 
And glory be on everything, rish utter. | and then coyly said: the dying embers of the bonfire, apparently happy 





once kept the table ina Tour gave 

































Hut when one leaves the dear bone neat, orick !”” “Ditto, Georg: in the consciousness that although the materkil 
Gan W they one day ante cialiliewea saree: to uujolntedt words: CASS Peevoren! To ler surprise and chagrin George changed | conflagration might die out, the ioral Hume yeven 
How can the parents help but grieve ¢ the subject, and presently took bis departure, under such stress of circumstance, bad not’ for a 
All come and go, and love—but then, —__~+2__—_ A few nights later he was on his tw his beat | moment tekered in their h 
‘Tis never quite the sume again, with two of his brother one ir 
y, boys,” he said, “1 want to ask you some- 
Tpother home as dei Why he Was Brave. thing,” Nou know I've been keeping’ company SS 
any homes. Instead of one ; with a girl on Cedar Avenue, and the other night— 
Will be frolic, laugh A recent narrative in the Companion recalls to | well, 1 told her TP loved ber, and say, all she said Good for the Indian. 
e old Love will be true in one of our readers something whieh occurred a] was ‘ditto.’ Now, what in thunder docs ‘ditto’ le 







rs ago, whe! f . mean?” pce ic ral fa 
fen years pk wien a meh sarromices ue court- The brother oMicers laughed loud and long. At a recent frult and agricultural fair in one of 


5 ages! “Don't you know what that means?” one of | the towns of the Northwest, a rather touching 
among other things setting fire to a part of the | them cried. fi and suggestive Incident occurred, and a corre- 
structure and destroying valuable records. The », I don’ d George. spondent sends it to the Companion, 


Hitt suubthe acl tee % “Well, iUs eas: id his friend. “Look over 
Tine sn state militia was hastily ealled out. Company As | tne fence,” They were just passiig an East End | The ladies of the local Red Cross Society bad a 
Mere by consisting of sixty men, was hurried by special | cabbage pateh. “What do you see?” booth, at whieh they sold fancy calendars for the 
he one i hes art, nud one in name, | train from a near-by city. The citizen soldiers} “¢ Dhar. repli core ' a nea coming, x (dae Inv An Tndian was passing by. 
At last ‘twill ever bet same, arri c j “ 2 e now look at that particular cabbage-hea ane ecatehing sight 0 hes ripes, Which 
Mt te. Frank A. Breox, | *Tived In Just alee cari The Ib, bad right there.” , K occupied a& conspicuous place among the flags of 
heard of their coming, and rushed to the station |“ yus + said George. Other nations in which the Red Cross has worked 
to meet “the boys” with sticks and stones. “Now look at the cabbage-head next to it.” mueh Hood, wo state ane if Ye in charge. 
The column was formed in the car-shed, but |  {Yes,” sald George. Seeing Che LCG Of Inte on the face of the 
% * . “the: “Well, that’s It. The first cabbage-head Is a] “brave,” si are selling these calendars. 
when the soldiers got out into the street they | oanhaye-head and the other one ix ditto mouey for sick soldiers. 


The Family Life. fou ie Jae eit eae gt ete | What ried the trate George, “ald that| The ma sttrted on then he turned and said, 
” ‘ ks cas rest a ee Tt jamed girl call me a cabbage-head ? at For sick sol rie 

HE Indian boys and girls | ati Grdeted a fetta. the company senttered fod he turned away, and refused to be com-| [Yew returned the lady. 

forte: 


I 
For something gone, son r 
And ‘tis not quite the same agai 














Ah. well! perhaps ‘tis better so, 
deeper me: 
There is ho lose 
That may 
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much?" he as 











who are being educated | in alf directions except toward the mob, and “Two bits,” answered the lad 
shool in Carli ne home on any sort of train that rolled in that ——_+e+—___ wpe heels Meanie : 

in the school in Carlisle, ection, Only two men remained—the first the two # ak tn. eens vuking ap 

Pennsylvania, spend the | Jieutenant anda small drummer boy scarcely The L fi H for inspection, he folded. it carefully, regardless 

summer vacation on | Sixteen yours old of the eaptain the command e Letter from Home. af the Consequences to it, and marehed proudly 

the neighboring farms, | passed to the licutenant. He tried to rally the | “I feel as though I had met a whole roomful of |"). we call them heathen,” remarked the 








earning money by work | boys, but to no purpose, He told the drummer | my old friend: 


boy that his orde! said the girl who is trying—in | jady. 


Were to report to his colonel] spite of homesickness—to make her own way 1 






















in the field and house. | at the county jail, and be proposed to do so, even F y oe 
On their return, in| if be bad to x0 alone. Beltcuamaner declared a Ne aah ec iie Louise. 
: that he was ready to obey orders, The lieutei t isn’t filled with ber own aches and pains and . 
__ September, the smaller} irew his sword and ontered wie te trials and troubles. The home news is all here, An Eye to Business. 
boys very naturally discussed their experiences. | advance thane ttle fellow made his suare-driun | put there isn’t one selfish, whining word. A slight mishap to an elderly lady, who for 


: ; fairly 
Many of them had been in the houses of| oft crowd. “She writes cizht pages, See! She's mentioned | some reason had visited an unattractive quarter 


Quakers, and began to joke good-humoredly at] = Whether the inob dladained to atta ie small a most of tlie Duople ral pla rm Interested in, | of Chicago, gave two young meu an opportunity 
“6 im? i “company,” or admired its courage, V never be | and tol me dozens of things wanted to hear a . 4 ’] B Py 
the “plain” dress and language, when a little | own. bat the facts are that they actually | about, I domt mean to say they're iinpo f(t De Leith. The: Record sels how exch acted 
Navajo gave a shout, and rushing up to them, | escorted the lieutenant and his “druni corps” to things; but it is nice to know the name of Cousin | out his nature. 
exclaimed : the county Jail, giving them the safest sort of | Carrie’s baby, 
Beane ‘ ‘ convoy, After 't was over and the | taking music 
‘Don't thee dare to say anything against the | jjeute T asked him how | of the n 
Quakers! ‘They are my friends! I’m a) he ever found the © to do a thing so] that the 


Quaker!” and he planted both his fits in the | MIU tual Tat iar SS oa i. Guetta mean| PROT TO any 
face of the last speaker. eredit tar br avery. vh was Just as bik a coward a | gossip, Uwourdi’t hesitate to show it to any one | shonted, Stand back!” it realized his earnest. 
Fy she, ‘1 ne rest of the boys, only in a different way—I | who ts mentioned he And it mikes me feel as | ness i ey . i 7 a 
The same young convert to the faith of the | V0, more afraid to go homie than to face the Mob, Tiehehs ed Maeete ay visit’ home; and. found that E tes <and ob 1 f nerd her into a neighbor. 
Friends anxiously inquired on Sunday for the Hail ris ai old rexular army, man. v it was forgotten. z 4 Sh ie The cle ood behind the 
rm © Fa accel " Pointer, and knows only du’ had shown “LT know how Aunt Louise does it. She makes | ¢ os Ee ap i 
Quaker church, and finding that there was none, | ie Wwhlie feather, disobeyed orders, and sneaked | a list of the prople we Know, amd when the Ue | C2apegt excitedly twirling is Mngerss a 
took his stool into the yard, and sat down on it home, father wouldirt ha ‘ done a fh ue but take comes to write, ie just looks at th list, to make | ayain, 
itati ine out into the back yard, tie ne fast to a tree, | sure she hasn't leftany one out. She says she | "The e yasped, “Vat y: a 
for quiet meditation, ; ‘ step off abont ten paces, draw a thirty-two calibre | does pretend to any qecuericries, baeher The clerk gasped, “Vat you vant, soda vater?’ 
The teachers of the Indian children say that} revolver and simply shoot me full’ of holes. I rs do me lots. of good, for all that. Little 
this residence as individuals in different families | preferred to take my chances with the mob, I look large, when one’s away from home, 


or sea bnew What father would do.” reiting tacacanaer 
f0r ‘part of ehe yeor Le an unmsta ave Dene ie there is a hint here for young people— Shrapnel 




















i nd to learn that Etta Mayo is} The opposite pavement was wet, and when the 
lessons, aud to have a description | woman reached it she hesitated, made a false 
W minister's family, and even to hear | Sepeand fell. 


laid a new sidewalk over the muddy | 4 young man was at her side In an instant, and 










nt had returned b 
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their civilization, They are brought under direct : ee ones—who profess that they would be 

home influence, and even if the home be not a ee mane to absent triends if theyonly knew | One of the most em assing things connected 

very good one, they learn the routine of domestic International Difficulties. with a modern battle-field is the shrapnel shells, 
—S which throw all sorts of strange substances 





life, and the happiness which lies in affection, 


self-control and tritling, every-day acts of 
unseltishness. 

Ina recent report of the managers of several 
orphan and foundling asylums in England, the 
fact was urged as of special siznificance that 
while the girls trained in these institutions made 
excellent housemaids or laundresses, they could 
not be trusted as nurses of children. The 
training in a large body could give them orderly 
habits, but left dormant their affections and 
their womanly, motherly instincts. 

So many girls are now pushing out of their 
homes to find a life in public that these facts 
have a significance that should not be over- 
looked. 

Among God’s purposes in placing men and 
women in families are the opportunities to be 





How an arbitrary line across a tract of country 
may affect the people who live on the respective 
les of it, is iMustrated by a story told by a 








tourist arrived at Ritli, or Griitli, on the Lake of 
the Four Cantons, and asked the proprietor of 
the hotel if he could inform him where be could 
obtain some details concerning the histori 
legen 
which the early leaders of the three Forest 
Cantons swore eternal hostility to the Austrian 

















power and [aid the foundation for the Swiss! 


Confederation, 

The hotel-keeper answered that be himself was 
provided with a book containing the whole story, 
and he produced an ancient volume and laid it 
before his visitor, The stranger looked the book 
over a few minutes and then handed it back with 
a contemptuous air, 

“A pack of old fable: 












which our 








Schiller has dressed over sally improved. 


Desperate Climb. 


poked Trails’? says that a 
while bushw 


The author of * 
squad of twenty inc 
January, with a band of northern Chi 
wns of the plains, was called upon to 3: 
in capturing a ‘bunch of Indians corralled out in 
joined the troops whieh | 
ching the Indians, who, 





German newspaper. Some time ago a German | | demoralizing 


{suggests missiles filling all the air and 











nal or | 
“Oath of Riitli,"—the occasion on | 








had been engaged in wi 
| they were told, had last been seen on the ve 
of What looked to be impassable bhutfs, twenty feet 
On close examination a cutting was found | 
face of the rock, a rude 
doubtless made by the savages in the past. 


~The soldiers lay tightly ensconced in the snow, 
r hundred rifles might: be 





tempt at steps, 


shit they Knew 
them from above. é 
concluded not to order his 
ped boldly up to 

The sergeant 











but himself ste 
| the clit and began to meditate. 


}men forward, 





about. There is not so much danger in their fire 
as in that of modern musketry, but the sound of 
the sbrapnel is much more disconcerting and 
its wild Wwhee-Wew-Wew-Wwew "* 
coming 














from all dire 


A surgeon relates that, as he was standing in 
front of a hospital tent near where two wounded 
vers were tying, he heard one of them 
. 4 shrapnel wound past: 
“Tdom't enre for dem Mauser bullets, for when 
you hear one of ‘em you know it's done gone past. 
But Tsho'ly would like to know where de eannon 
is dat shoots dein caimp-kittles full of rocks!" 


tions, 
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ing an indignant let. 
4 MY stenographer, being a lidy, eannot 
take down what [think of you, I, being’a ger 

man, cumotthink it: but you, being neither, 








canily guess my thoughts. 
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A February Doll. 


“The dolls in the play-house sat sad and forlorn, 
~The children had left them that bright winter morn; 

For out in the yard they were making, you sre, 

‘The finest great dolly that ever could be. 

Her brow was like marble; her icicle eyes 

Shone bright as the stare in the midwinter skies. 

Her gown, soft and spotless, was fit for a queen; 

The frost-fairies wove it of changeable sheen, 

Now white, now so sparkling it made your eyes wink, 

Then turned, Just at sunset, the daintiest pink. 

But when the next morning the rain pattered down, 

And dripping and dropping, spoiled dolly's fine gown, 

Then, quite out of sorts at her sad, shabby plight, 

Without bidding good-by, she slipped off out of sight. 

And so, while the showers beat fast on the pane, 

The children returned to the play-house again, 

And the poor, slighted dollies were hugged and caressed ; 

For when rainy days come, 
then our old friends are 
best. 

And many a stranger that 
makes quite a show 

Forsakes us ere long like 


this dolly of snow. 
E. H. T. 
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Roast Potatoes. 


It was snowing hard 
when the children went to 
bed the night before, and 
blowing “‘like a hurricane,” 
the Father said. 

“No going to Grandpa’s 
to-morrow !”" he had assert- 
ed, setting his lips firmly 
and shaking his head. 

But now it was morning, 
the sun shone brilliantly, 
and although there was 
snow, snow, piled every- 
where, and the Mother said 
that she didn’t see how 
they were ever going to 
get through all those drifts, 
the Father was out in the 
barn making ready the big 
sleigh, and the children 
were jubilant at the pros- 
pect of a fine day. 

“Itis ten degrees below 
zero!” announced the Sci- 
entific One, coming in from 
the wood-shed, and bringing 
with him a whiff of cold air and little showers of snow. 

“Oh, we shall freeze!” shivered the Biggest One. 

“We shall have the soapstones for our toes,” said the 
Practical One, “and mufflers for our ears; but I guess our 
hands will catch it. And Baby’s new mittens not done— 
it’s too bad!” 

“We might each carry a hot roast potato,” suggested 
the Quiet One. 

“That's just like him!” laughed the Biggest One. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Ym hungry!” piped the Wee | 
One. 

“Eat your potato,” said the 
Quiet One. 

“Let’s all eat ’em!”’ cried the Merry One. 
“That will be fun!” 

And it was! Never were cold potatoes given | 
such a relish before. Even the Mother ate, and 
grew jolly, and told stories, 

“Team coming!” announced the Quiet One, 
first to spy it, though everybody thought he had not 
taken his eyes off that far-away spot down the road 
where three specks of figures had vanished. 

Then stories and potatoes were forgotten in the excite- | 
ment of watching the approaching ox-team, and then it 
was suddenly discovered to contain, beside the three who | 
had gone in search of help, the uncle and cousins whom | 
\ they were to visit. 


| “Grandpa would have it,” one of the cousins explained, 


ix little states are we 
&%OOd as 900d can be 


“Not a bad idea,” said the Scientific One. “The heat —” | 


“Oh, don’t go off on a lecture!’ begged the Practical 
One. “Hot potatoes and cold hands will make a capital 
combination, and that’s enough. Mother, if you can spare 
me the oven I'l] wash an even dozen, and they'll be baked 
by the time we are off.”” 

So it happened that when the Raymond children 
clambered into the sleigh each one was provided with a 
piping-hot potato, which was clasped tightly in his 
mittened hand. 
when the warmth became greater than was comfortable, 
and such a chattering had certainly not been heard since 
the year before, when they had gone to Grandpa’s last 
birthday feast. 

“Here's your potato!’ cried the Practical One, handing 
over a big tuber to the Mother, as she settled herself 
among the buffalo robes. 

‘The Father protested that he didn’t want to be bothered 
with any such nonsense; but before they had gone many 
miles the youngsters discovered that the hands that held 
the reins were willing to gather grateful warmth, one 
after the other, in the pockets where the Quiet One had 
bestowed the hot vegetables. 

The high wind of the night before had packed the snow 











in drifts that were not easily travelled. The road grew 
worse as the party proceeded, but the horses floundered 
along until they were with our miles of their destination, 
Then in one big drift the animals and sleigh stuck tight 
The Father and the boys briskly plied their feet around 


the runners, but to no purpose. 

“T should have brought some shovels,” said the Father, 
anxiously, “if I had dreamed of anything like 
declare, I don’t know what to do!" 

Finally he and the two eldest boys started to walk 
to the nearest farmhouse, a half-mile away 

‘Lime dragged heavily with those left in the drift 




















What squeals and giggles there were | 


“that you might get stuck in the drifts, and it was all 
owing to him that we started out for you. It is ncky we 
did, for we couldn’t have had the birthday dinner till you 
got there, and it is cooking in the oven now. Oh, the 
turkey is a beauty!” 
“Tt can’t taste much better than our potatoes !”’ langhed 
‘the Merry One, Emma C. Down. 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
CHARADES. 
1 
Papa was chopping wood one day, 
My second ran out, in eager play 
Caught up iny first, gave a mighty blow, 
And had not even iny third to show. 
“Put it down quick, my daughter dear, 
You'll have my whole, I greatly fear.” 
n 
The ruler, he sald, was my whole, 
A being without any soul; 
And with a great deal of my last, 
He talked till the evening was past, 
Then they put the dread questfon to vote, 
Should they blow up the ruler accursed? 
The result now I pray you to note, 
When they counted the vote, ’twas my first. 


2. 
SOME ENGLISH KINGS. 

Some English kings with no subjects to rule, concluded 
to open an industrial school. 1 was the king who over all 
presided, and by his commands the others were guided. 

and 3 to the kitchen went; 4, 5,6 to the fields were sent. 
7, 8, 9, 10 to the horses attended, while 11 and 12 both knitted 
and mended. 13, 14 and 15, too timid to work, did nothing 
at all but idle and shirk. 16, 17 and 18 took care of the 


2 












fowls; 19 and 20 were awake with the owls. 21, 22 taught 
the people to dance ; 23 made fibes at every chance. 24, 25 
knew all about eyes, 26 could hush all the children’s crie 





27 was busy keeping burgla 
dren at play. 20 kept plead 
stirring to Keep sluggards aw 





away; 28 amused the ch 
for charity's sake, 30 was 
e. 31, 32 gave water atten- 














How Janet was Cured. 


It was the uneasy time of day. It was likewise the 
time when the hands of the clock went around altogether 
too fast to suit Janet. 

“You seem to love to say it’s my bedtime,” she said, 
looking crossly at the big clock. “I wish I could sit up | 
once in a while and see what a good time the grown folks 
have after we have gone to bed.” 

“We” meant Janet and her dolls. 

“You can sit up tonight if you wish, just as long as | 
you like,” said Janet’s mother. | 

“Tru, asked Janet. 

“Truly,” said her mother. 

“Oh, thank you, mamma. Won’t we have a good 
time, though?” 

Then she went to tell the dolls. 

“Dear ones,’’ she said when she had collected them 
together, “1 know and I long have known just how you 
feel about going to bed so early. So to-night you shall 
sit up just as long as you like, and we will see for our- 
selves just what good times the grown-up people have.’* 

Then they all went down-stairs to the library, where | 
the family were. It was very quiet there, Janet thought. | 
The older children were studying their lessons for the 
next day, grouped around the long table in the middle of 
the room, and her father and mother were reading. 

“Do tell me a long story, please, mamma,” said Janet, | 
bringing her little chair up beside her mother’s; but her | 
mother shook her head. 

“Tt would disturb the children studying,” she said. | 

“Can I have an opera with my dolls? 

“No, dear.’” 

“Tsn’t there anything to amuse me?” and there were 

















tears in Janet’s voi 





“No, little daughter, this is the quiet howr for the 
grown people and you will have to keep still.” 

So Janet sat down and looked soberly at the fire, 

By and by her head rested against her mother’s knee. 

“TI don’t think grown folks —"’ she began, and that 
was all, until her father was carrying her up-stairs—“have 
a very good time at all,” she murmured sleepily. 

Since then she goes to bed cheerfully 

“For it’s really better for all of us, my dears,’’ she told 
the dolls. L. BE. Cuirrenpren 


ame us we command 
ow as here we stand 


tion, 33 was a tramp unworthy of mention. 
meetings presided, by 36 funds were provided. 37,38 taught 
boxing and ball, and king 39 kept the dogs within call. 40, 
41 managed a barge, 42 of electric currents had charge. 
43, 44 with arms were connected, 45 did the writing, and all 
letters directed. 46, 47 took care of the cattle, 48, 49 were 
inighty in battle. 50 was the one who cleared up the 
woods ; 51 was active stowing away ods. Last, a solemn 
old king, when life’s labor was ended, to the disposal of 
each worker gravely attended. 


3. 
PUZL 
I 
Make one word out of the following letters: 
REWDONO 
I. 
Divide 50 into two such parts that if the larger part be 


34, 35 at all 


























divided by 7, and the smaller part be multiplied by 3, the 
| sum of the quotient and product will be 50. 
4. 
RIDDLE. 


Far in the East in sunny seas I lie, 
They call me “golden;” 

Far in the South I tower up on high, 
O’er icy billows; 

Far in the West I meet the cowboy’s eye, 
Where'er he gallops; 

Far in the North the evening long glides by, 
My music speeds it; 

Over allour land I'm 
To overflowing. 








As it 
filled with plenty—ay, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 









1. 1. Fame, us—famous. 2. Hood, wink—hoodwink. 
3. Spin, —spinagt 

2.1. Anaconda. 2. Wyandotte. 3. Thunderbolt. 4. 
Candy. 







3. Cent, dent, dint, dine, dime. Feet, feed, heed, head. 
Mice, nicé, ning, none, nose. Pies, pins, tins, tint, tent: 
Land, lard, hard, herd, hero. "Cake, eare, ca t. ‘Time, 
tame, dame, dams, days. ‘Pigs, wigs, wags 








wars, ware. 








Frog. flog, flag, flat, slat. Deer, dear, fear, feat, flat. 
4. BUCH AE BS 8 T. 
PREMATURE 
PREA¢ A Is & 
Pl MA RC DT EB 
eT O-c_K 1I‘N 6.6 
VERS IFITIERB 
owe Sa Aes 
PENTECOST 
RE COL tk 1 
5. Torpedo boats. 
&. Choler a—cholerz Avate—a gate. Call a—ealla. 
Oflice—olt ice Like wis likewise Am used—amused, 


Crumbled—crumb led. Forbear—for bear. In firm—infirm, 





DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE DINGLEY.— 
epee Nelson Dingley of Maine died at ! 
Washington, January 13th, at 
the age of 67. Mr. Dingley 
was chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, and the 
leader of the Republican party 
on the floor of the House of | 
Representatives. He had, 





consecutive years, and before 
entering that body had been 
twice speaker of the Maine 
House of Representatives and twice governor of | 
that state. He was a recognized authority in | 
questions of finance and the | 
tariff, and had a large share in | 
framing the present tariff law | 
and the war revenue law. He | 
was a member of the Canadian 
joint high commission. Through | 
many exciting political contests 
he kept an unsullied reputation 


‘ as a Christian gentleman. | 
PREG. BCHURMAN. 3 | 


SENATORS ELECTED.—United States Sena- 
tors Eugene Hale, Republican, of Maine; Julius 
C. Burrows, Republican, of | 
Michigan; Cushman K. Davis, | 
Republican, of Minnesota; | 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Republi- | 
can, of Massachusetts; Joseph 
. R. Hawley, Republican, of 

: Connecticut; William B. Bate, | 
Democrat, of ‘Tennessee; and | 
Francis Marion Cockrell, em- 
ocrat, of Missouri, have Deen | 
reélected. In New York, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Republi- 
can, has been elected as succes- 
sor to Senator Edward Murphy, | 
Jr., Democrat; and in Indiana, 
Albert J. Beveridge, Republi- 
can, as successor to Senator 
David Turpie, Democrat. ‘The 
legislatures of many states are 
voting daily for senators with- 
out making any choice, 


A PHILIPPINE ComMMIs- 
810: President McKinley has 
appointed a commission of five 
to study the condition of affairs 
in the Philippine Islands. The 
commission is composed of 
Admiral Dewey ; General Otis,. 
the military governor of the 
islands; the Hon. Charles Den- 
by, formerly minister of the 
United States to China; Presi- 
dent J.G. Schurman of Cornell 
University, and Prof. Dean C. 
Worcester of the University of 
Michigan, who visited the 
islands some years ago on a 
scientific expedition. 





NELSON DINGLEY. 


| 








Davis. 





DEPEW. 


REVOLUTION IN SAMOA.— | 
A. revolution has occurred in 
the Samoan {Islands in the 
South Pacific, over which the ; 
Vnited States, Great Britain 
and Germany exercise a kind of 
joint protectorate. The trouble 
began with a dispute over the‘ 
succession to the throne. The 
chief justice, who is an Ameri- 
can, decided in favor of one of 
the claimants, Malietoa. The 
German consul refused to recog- 
nize Malietoa, and the native | 
partisans of his rival, Mataafa, 
attacked the forces of Malietoa, | 
defeated them, and burned the | 
capital, Apia. The German 
consul and the German presi- | 
dent of the municipal council 
took possession of the supreme 
court, but the British and/ 
American consuls _ protested, | 
and a British war-ship landed | 
a force of marines, which 
reinstated the American. chief | 
justice. Under a treaty made 
in 1889, the equal rights of the 
three powers are established, 
and the German proceedings | 
appear to be a violation of the | 
treaty. 


Mr. Joun Russen. 
Young, the librarian of Con- 
gress, died at Washington. 
January 17th. Mr. Young was 
widely known as a newspaper 
editor and correspondent, and 
accompanied General Grant on 
his tour around the world. He 
was mitfister to China during | 
President Arthur's administra- | 
tion, He was appointed a 
rian of Congress in 1897. 
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DOCTOR HALE DOES NOT 

WRITE TESTIMONIALS, BUT DOES GOOD IN 

ANOTHER WAY. 

My husband, Doctor Hale, does not write recom- 
mendations, but he always recommends to his 
patients the use of Postum Food Coffee, in place 
of common cofiee. 

We mix the Postum with just enough egg (white 
and yolk beaten together) to moisten it a little, 
then the Postum does not boil up around the edges 
of the coffee-pot as it dues when moistened with 
water alone, and we think it tastes richer and 
seems clearer. 

This does not take the place of continued boiling, 
for we have no way to get the rich taste out of 
Postum except by knowing that it has been 
allowed to boil fifteen or twenty minutes after 
the real boiling begins. 

Many make a mistake by counting the fifteen 
minutes from the time they put the pot on the 
stove, but this will not do. I have never had any 
liver trouble since I began the use of Postum, 
whereas before I was constantly troubled witha 
sluggish liver 

Mrs. Morrie Hale, 
Springs, Arkansas, 
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A LANGUAGE oF 300 Worvs.—In the more 
inaccessible parts of the Sierra Madre Mountains, 
in northern Mexico, live a curious people called 
the Tarahumaris. Many of them dwell in caves, 
but they have also small villages, all of which 
are situated about 8000 feet above sea-level. The 
‘Tarahumaris are small in body, but possessed of 
much endurance. Their only food is maize, and 
they manufacture a drink called teshuin, from 
the same cereal. Their language is limited to 
about 300 words, and they cannot count beyond 
ten. 





PROTECTION oF IRON AND STEEL.—An 
elaborate investigation into the protection of iron 
and steel against corrosion has been completed, 
and the results are given in a Geran technical 
journal. It was found that certain Japanese | 
Jacquers gave the best protection. They enabled 
the metal to resist salt water, steam and hot 
acids. The Orient in this department excels the 
best efforts of the Western nations. 

SUMMER AND WINTER CLOoUDs.—Many 
must have noticed that in winter-time the sl 
seems to lack the roominess and lofty arching of 
summer. It appears on cloudy, or partially | 
cloudy, days to be nearer the earth than is the 
case on similar days during the summer months. 
‘That this appearance is no figment of the imagi- 
nation is shown by recent investigations made at 
the Upsala Observatory on the elevation of 
clouds. It is found that all varieties of clouds 
float at a much greater altitude in summer than 
in winter. The months of greatest elevation, at 
least in Sweden, are June and July. 











AN 
fibrous plant abounding in Yucatan, and now 
beginning to be cultivated in Jamaica, Puerto 
Rico and southern Florida, from which a substi- 
tute for hemp is derived. It is reported that the 
English admiralty has adopted sisal fibres in | 
place of hemp for making rope cables. The 
fibre is obtained from the long leaves of the 
sisal, which bear a resemblance to the leaves of 
the century plant. Buta perfect machine for 
separating the fibres from the pulp is greatly 
needed, and American inventiveness is expected 
to supply the want. The advantages to be 
obtained from such a machine have been likened | 
to those derived from the invention of the cotton- | 





# 


Tae WAR CoLor ror Suips.—Our war 
with Spain threw much light on the question of | 
the proper color to render war-ships invisible to 
the enemy. The best tint was found to be a 
dull gray with a yellow shade. Ships thus 
«lored blend inconspicuously with the horizon, 
and with the rocks alongshore. How nature 
with a similar question is shown by the 
and yellow stripes of the zebra and the 
which render those animals almost invis- 
ible amid their habitual surroundings. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Dr. Hayes or Burravo, N. Y., 
announces that he is succeeding in cur. 
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FRozEN GRoUND AND ExPLosions.—Last 
March a magazine containing 300 quarts of 
nitro-glycerine exploded, and much damage was 
done by the shock in the village of Wellsville, 
New York, about one mile distant. 
later another magazine in the same place, con- 
taining 600 quarts of nitro-glycerine, exploded, 
but although the shock was felt much farther 
away than before, no damage was caused except | 
in the immediate neighborhood of the magazine. 
-{n explanation of the difference in the effects of 
the two explosions is suggested by the fact that 
when the first occurred the ground was firmly 
frozen, but at the time of the second explosion a 
general thaw had occurred. 

PHOTOGRAPHING A CoMET.—The astrono- 
mer, like other people, sometimes finds what he 
is not looking for. This is especially likely to 
happen in making photographs of the heavens. 
Many asteroids, and occasionally a comet, have 
been unexpectedly found in that manner. It 
now appears that a small comet, known as 
Chase’s, was thus accidentally photographed on 
at least four plates which were exposed in 
November to catch the Leonid meteors. The 
comet happened to be near that point in the sky 
from which the meteors appear io radiate, and 
although it was invisible to the eye, the faithful 
sensitive plates took note of its presence. 

A SinGrING WELL. — Near Wiederman’s, 
‘Texas, is an abandoned well, about 60 feet deep, 
and overgrown with vegetation, which, a corre- 
spondent of Popular Science says, is famous 
in the neighborhood for its musical powers. In 
fine weather, particularly with a westerly wind, 
it gives forth a sound like that of an .Folian 
harp, swelling and dying away by turns. When 
a heavy northerly wind is blowing, the water 
rises within a few feet of the top, and strange 
noises, which some persons think resemble 
moans, issue from the old well. An attempt to 
fill up the well a few years ago failed, apparently 
because of the existence of a subterranean cavity 
which swallowed up the dirt as fast as it was 
dumped in. 

























| have been produced in the past thirty three | 
| years—more watches than any other factory 
in the world has produced in the same period, 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 


| have genuine ruby bearings—their other 
| points of superiority can be told by any 
jeweler—ask him about the Elgin. 





THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 
is due not only to the originality and 
simplicity of the combination, but also 
to the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured by scientific processes 
known to the CALIFORNIA FIG Syrup 
Co. only, and we wish to impress upon 
all the importance purchasing the 
true and original remedy. As the gen- 
uine Syrap of Figs is manufactured by 
the CALIFORNIA FiG Syrup Co. 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manu- 
factured other parties. The high 
standing of the CALIFORNIA FiG Syrup 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 
satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, 
makes the name of the Company a guar- 
anty of the excellence of its remedy. 
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by 








as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bow 
without ir them, 
and it does not gripe nor In 
order to get its beneficial effects, 
remember the name of the Company— 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
LOUISVILLE, K NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For Sate by all druggists. Price 60 cents per bottle. 
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COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 
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Alleock’s renxss 
DO YOU USE PLASTERS? 


You want the best, the one that Te- | 
lieves and cures. Which is it? Allcock’s i| 
Why? Try it, smell it, compare its fine 
| aromatic odor with the smell of all other 
|plasters. They all smell alike, a nasty, 
| sweetish odor because they are made of 
cheap materials. We guarantee All- 
| cock’s Porous Plasters to be made of the 
highest-priced and purest of drugs. Don’t 
be buncoed. Get the best—Allcock’s. 


=" SOAPS | 


[THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 

beautiful free booklet, 

Soap if mention this pape 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LSTON 


Sprinkled into Six Cups Boiling 
Water makes a breakfast 
for Five Persons in 


FIVE MINUTES 


at a total cost of less than 3 cts. 


ae 









Our offer fully ex- 
plained in” Youth's 
Ci ‘ompanion, Net. 20th 





Free sample 








will cook 
tly Ralston— 


The Five-Minute Food. 


Its delicate, distinctive tlavor, its heaithfulness, 
and its superiority over other cereal foods caused 
it to be indorsed by the Ralston Health Club. 

















Ifyour grocer can't supply you, send us his 
name and 2c, stamp for sample package. 


PURINA MILLS, 803 Gratiot Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Increases the joy of home. With its 
clear tones and melodious chords it pro- 
duces music that affords untold pleasure 
to the family circle or to visiting friends. 


SWEET. { Music } rasy. 
No Teacher or Knowledge of Music Required. 
You simply place the figure-chart under 
the wiresandstrike in numerical order the 
wires indicated; even a child can do this. 
Ii your music-dealer hasn’ 


SAILS 
SOAP 


When you see that sign on a barber shop 
“Williams’ Shaving Soap used here,” you 
ueed not hesitate to enter. You may be sure 
of a good, clean, comforting, refreshing 
sha Above all, you are safe from the 
dangers which lurk in cheap, inferior shav- 
ing Soaps. 

WILLIAM 
by all firs 
over the world, 

The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 
|| Depots: London, Paris, Dresden, Sydney. 
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SHAVING SOAPS are used 
s barbers, and are for sale all 


Our new Spring cai 
logue of Tailor 

Suits and Skirts is 
ready. We illustrate in | 
it all of the newest Paris 











les, and will mail it 
together — with 
samples of materials to 
select from, to the lady 








who wishes to dress 
well wt moderate cost. 
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everything to 
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of individuality somuch 
|. Ourstyles | 

and materials are ex- 
ciate, peer sh that will blossom this year; all the best 
by no other firm. fariéties,.2kc, each; $2 pe 5 pe 
new Spring catal varieties, 25¢c. each, $2 per 10, $15 per 100. 
iMustrates a splendid | Crimson and Yellow Rambler and Memorial 
assortment of costumes | Roses, 20c. each, 3 for 50c. Japanese Ivy 

sdemone Kes | (Veitchii), 20c.; Japanese Clematis (Panicu- 
lictates lata), 20¢. atalog free. 





ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 


Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. Mt. Hope Nurseries. Fifty-ninth Year. 


Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck and Pique Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Capes and Jackets for Spring wear. 
iso make finer garments and send samples of all | 
We pay express charges everywhere. Our | 
includes the newest materials, many of 
xclusive novelties not shown elsewhere, Tf, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
r of samples that you desire, it will afford. us 
ure to send you a full fine of exactly what you wish. 
o have special lines of black i 
ning, Write 
ill send them t« 
THE NATIONAL 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, 
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ustrated weekly 


The Youth’s Companton | 
pe cription price is 


aper of eight pages. Its 
5 a year, payment In advance. 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over cin it—which is the number 
given for adiitare # gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any tine 
during the year. 


Money for Kenewals should be kent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

jons. 


ent for the Companion, 

be made iu a_ Post. 
Draft, or an Expr 
E wl HESK CAN PROCU KE 
ney In a Rexiatered Letter. All post: 
inasters are Lequired to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It ts 
alinost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us ina letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed, 


Discontinuances,— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis-"| 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Caution against 2 ing. m: 

to renew subscriptions. Ren 
to the Companion by 
strangers should not ade. 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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INFLUENZA. 


NFLUENZA, or the grip, is an acuu 
infectious fever which usually occurs: 





as cholera formerly did, in waves 
over the world, ruuning generally 
from the east to the west. It attacks 
a very large proportion of the popu- 
lation, especially at the beginning of 
anepidemic; then in recurrent years 
it seizes upon those who have previ- 
ously escaped, and the epidemic does not finally 
die out unul nearly every one has suffered its 
miseries, 

Medical writers usnally distinguish three forms 
of influenza, according as the nervous, the diges- 
tive, or the catarrbal symptoms predominate ; but 
all constitute one and the same disease, and one 
form may easily pass into another in the course of 
the same attack. 

In a typical case influenza begins suddenly with 
a general ill feeling, headache, pains in the muscles 
aud in the back, loss of appetite, and a sense of 
extreme weakness, There may be a hard chill, 
or a succession of sligbt chills, or a general 
ehtlly sensation, and soon a high fever declares 
itself. 

The eyes are often congested and sensitive to 
light, the nose runs, there Is pain at the root of 
the nose and over the eyes, and all the symptoms 
of a severe cold in the head are experienced. 
The tongue is heavily coated, swallowing is diffi- 
cult or painful, and the voice {s hoarse or whis- 
pering. Often there Is more or less jaundice. 
The pulse Is very rapid and weak, especially 
when the patient stands. 

A pecullar symptom in influenza, one that often 
serves to distinguish it sharply from an ordinary 
cold, is a marked depression of spirits; the patient 
is plunged in despair,and no amount of argument 
or raillery has any effect on his misery. In some 
severe cases of the so-called nervous form of the 
disease this melancholy is so extreme as to lead 
to attempts at suicide. 

In the gastric form of influenza we find a loathing 
for food, nausea and vomiting, and severe bowel 
troubles. In the respiratory forms, bronchitis 
and especially pneumonia are frequent and dan- 
gerous complications. 

In the treatinent of grip we must first remember 
that we are dealing with no ordinary cold, but 
with a severe disease calling for 4s much care as 
searlet fever or pneumonia. The patient must 
not only stay in the house but in bed. All cases 
of grip, whether mild or severe, need a physician's 
oversight. 
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THE TSAR AND THE DOLLS. 


Everytody knows the story of the wonderful 
Parts dolls carried by Monsieur Faure to the 
little Grand Duchess Olga when he went to St. 
Petersburg. Now comes the story, printed by 





the Philadelphia Post, of the reception given to: 


the dolls by the tsar himself. 


The baby grand duchess was not more fascinated | 


than her august father with these extraordinary 
dolls, which carried on a conversation as if 
between mother and child. 

After the princess had spent an hour in their 
society the nurse was obliged to take her to bed, 











lever artificial ladies. 
In an adjoining room the empress, Monsieur 
Faure and some ladies and gentlemen of the 
court were talking, when suddenly a strange 
sound, like that of an infernal machine, was 
heard, followed by a loud exclamation, Every- 
body rusbed to see what was the matter. There 
was the tsar, safe and sound, but with a dismal 
face, looking at the dolls, which he had partly 
undressed to find out the secrets hidden in their 
bosoms, while the dolls were chattering away as 
if they would never stop. 

The gentle empress quite lost ber temper. 
Snatching up the carpeted board on which the 


¢ 





in wide-spread epidemics. It travels, , 


and the emperor was left alone with the two 


THE YOUTH'’S 


ladies were standing, she gave it to a gentleman 

near her. 

“Please take it away,” she cried. “It is too 
bad that the emperor spoils everything he 
touches!” 

But as the tsar looked very penitent, and the 
situation was so funny, she could not help 

j langhing. 

“You see bow It is,” said the emperor. “Iam 
not even permitted to talk to my own daughter’s 
dolls. 

At this sally there was a general laugh, and 
peace was restored. 


TRIUMPH OF DUTY. 


“Men,” said Sir Colin Campbell, as that “thin 
| red line,” now historic, prepared to receive the 
Russian cavalry, “men, where you fall you must 
lie until the band corps pick you up. If any man 
leaves the ranks to help & wounded comrade, I'll 
post his naine on the parish church.” The men 
were Highlanders, and posting on the church door 
meant disgrace throughout the parish. Every 
laddie and lassie would turn from a “posted” 
soldier. That remark would have been super- 
fluous to two loving brothers in Chaplain Trum- 
bull’s regiment. He tells the story in his “War 
Memories of # Chaplain.” 


The brothers were noving forward in a charge 
near Kinston, North Carolina; one of them fell 
dead, shot through the heart. His brother, with 
a cry, threw himself on the body. Then as his 
comrades advanced he rose, took bis place in the 
ranks and went on in the charge. Patriotisin 
triumphed over natural affection. 

On the James River, a Union soldier while in 
the firing line was sbot through the body. An 
officer, seeing that the man had buta littie time 
to live, called to two soldiers to carry him to a 
shady place. 

“No, no, colonel!” said the dying man. “That 
would take two men from the front, and every 
man is needed now. I can justas well die here.’ 
And die there he did. 

“What surpassin; 
ours,” comments Cl 
of these tender-hearte: 


love for their country and 
plain Trumbull, “was that 
, brave-souled soldiers!” 





! EFFECT OF AN “H.” 


A cockney whose name was Ogton, which he, 
following the usage of his class, pronounced 
Hogtown, settled at the beginning of the present 
century in the city of New York, where he did 
business as a trader. His prefixing of the A was 
the occasion of a post-office story, which Dunlap, 
the author of the “History of the Arts of Design,” 
tells. 


Before the clerks of the post-office knew Ogton, 
he called day’ after day to inquire if there were 
“any letters for John Hogtown.” 

“None, sir,” was the invariable answer, 

“Very strange!” said he, feeling uneasy about 
the goods he had ordered from England, and the 
bills of exchange he had remitted. 

One day after fhe usual question, “Any letters 
for John Hogtown?” his eye, following the clerk, 
noticed that he was lookfng among the letters 
beginning with H. 

“Ollo!” cried he, “what are you looking there 
for? I sald John Hogtown.” 

“T know it, sir, and I am looking 
Hogtown; and there's nothing for you.” 

“Nay, nay!” shouted John; “don't look among 
the haitches, look suite the hoes.” And among 
the O’s were found a pile of letters addressed to 
) John Ogton, which bad been accumulating for 
many a week. 


for Jobn 


' CIVILIZING A WASP. 


There have been many odd friendships between 
men and animals, but perhaps the strangest pet 
ever kept, says London Chums, was a wasp 
which Sir John Lubbock caught in the Spanish 
Pyrenees. 


He began by teaching it to take its meals on 
his hand, and although the tiny creature was at 
first shy of going through its table d’hote on such 
an unusually festive board, in a very short time it 
grew to expect to be fed in that wa: 

Sir John preserved this pet wit 
care, True, It stung him once, but then it had 
prery excuse for doing so. 
ing ft on a railway journey, and the door being: 

ned by a ticket collector, he unceremoniously 
stuffed the wasp into a bottle, and the outraged 
Spaniard, not feeling quite at home during the 
process, gave him a gentle reminder as to the 
proper way to treat a guest. 

The wasp was a pet in every sense of the word, 
and became so fond of its owner that it allowed 
itself to be stroked. It enjoyed elvilization for 
nine months, when it fell iif, and although Sir 
Jobn did all he could to prolong its life, it died. 
Many wasps have been under Sit John's observa- 
tion, but he has never had another pet like this 
one. 





THE RULING PASSION. 


Everything, even a magnificent cathedral, has 
to be regarded from the point of view of the 
beholder. A London paper says that two country 
girls, who acted as if they might be enjoying 
a holiday from domestic service, were lately 
observed walking down the aisles of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Under the great dome one of them stood and 

azed around her with an air of such wonder that 

er silence conveyed the impression that her 
probably limited vocabulary did not furnish ber 
with words to convey, her impressions. 

“Oh, dear, Sarah!" she presently exclaimed, 


gwoulun'e this place take a long time to sweep 
out!" 





| 
| EXPLAINING IT. 


| “Now,” said the physician who was examining 
! an applicant for life insurance, “I shall have to 
ascertain your chest expansion.’ 

“My what?” asked the applicant. 

“Your chest expansion.” 

“He mea Nterposed a friend who had come 
in with him, “the difference between what you 
measure when your chest isn’t inflated and what 
you measure when it is inflated.” 

“Oh,” said the applicant, beginning dimly to 
understand, “Ten years ago I measured around 
here’ —Indicating his rotund stomach — “onl: 
thirty-two inches. I measure forty-cight now. 
pugs what you call my chest expansion is sixteen 
inches.” 





















-and cases are on record where it accumu- 





I tne greatest | 


olin was examin- . 





COMPANION. 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Hrown's Camphorated Saponcaceous bentifrice” (Ade. 
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DANGER IN SODA. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow Its Ex- 
cessive Use. 


Common soda is all right in its place 
and indispensable in the kitchen and 
for cooking and washing purposes, but 
it was never intended for a medicine, 
and people who use it as such will some 
day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda 
to relieve heartburn or sour stomach, a 
habit which thousands of people prac- 
tise almost daily, and one which is 
fraught with danger; moreover, the 
soda only gives temporary relief, and in 
the end the stomach trouble gets worse 
and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant 
to the walls of the stomach and bowels, 


lated in the intestines, causing death by 
inflammation or peritonitis. 

Doctor Harlandson recommends, as the 
safest and surest cure for sour stomach 
(acid dyspepsia), an excellent prepara- 
tion sold by druggists under the name 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. These 
tablets are large 20-grain lozenges, very 
pleasant to taste and contain the natural | 
acids, peptones and digestive elements 
essential to good digestion, and when 
taken after meals they digest the food 
perfectly and promptly before it has] 
time to ferment, sour and poison the} 
blood and nervous system. | 

Doctor Wuerth states that he invaria- | 
bly uses Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in 
all cases of stomach derangements and 
finds them a certain cure, not only for 
sour stomach, but by promptly digesting 
the food they create a healthy appetite, 
increase flesh and strengthen the action 
of the heart and liver. They are not a 
cathartic, but intended only for stomach 
diseases and weakness, and will be found 
reliable in any stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach. All druggists 
sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at al 
cents per packas | 

A little book describing all forms of | 
stomach weakness and" their cure mailed | 
free by addressing the F. A. Stuart Co. of 
Marshall, Michigan. 




















FEBRUARY 2, 1899, 


WE NO LONGER SUPPLY 


SEEDS 10 2£4teErs. 


PURCHASE FROM US DIRECT. 


Everything ‘tke Garden. 


“Everything for the Garden” is the title 
of our Catalogue for 1899, and it really is 
a 190-page book, 9x II inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And as all are drawn 
from nature, we show, as in a looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue, and also send, free of charge, our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETERHENDERSONCo. 
35357 CORTLANDT S'NEW YORK. 
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Pearline 
harmlessness, she would still stick 
to Pearline. 


further. 
with Pearline is so easy and so 
economical, she really couldn’t afford 


to risk anything else. 


Millions sing the praises of Pearline. 


“‘T wouldn’t do without Pearline ; I wouldn’t if I could. 
I couldn't do without Pearline; I couldn’t if I would.” 


(Contributed by a Pearline admirer.) 


She means to say that should a washing medi- 


be invented that would equal 
in labor-saving and 


She feels it isn’t worth 


to consider that possibility 
As things are now, washing 
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This ts a Genuine Watch 
not a clock), Stem- 
Winding, Stem-Setting. 








Watch free by mail, or will 
mission 


This cut is about Half 
actual Size, 





Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 2 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 
selling go packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Price to cents each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 


When sold send us the money and we will se 


Send for Premium List 


SAWYER CRYST. 
Dept. H, 27 BROAD STRE 
Established 40 Years. 


forBoys 


andGirls 








id the 
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AL BLUE CO., 
, BOSTON, MASS. 
This cut is about Half actual Size. 
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FastBlack Linings-Willnot Crock 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. 


Look for Name on Selvedge. 

















Dress Foundations 








Dress Linings ana 





Resembles the best quality Lining <@ 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black 


NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 
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‘Shylock Among the Animals. 


A student and recorder of the folk-lore of the 
Indians of Brazil has found current among those 
people a story which is a very curious and 
amusing variant of the Shakespearean story of 
the “Merchant of Venice.” It relates that once 
the monkey and the jaguar met. The jaguar 
had a bunch of luscious plantains which the 
monkey craved. 

“Please give me some plantains,” he said. 

“All right,” said the jaguar, “I will give you 
the plantains provided you catch a fawn for me.” 

“It's a bargain,” answered the monkey. 

“But,”’ said the jaguar, “if you don’t get the 
fawn, you must let me bite a mouthful out of 
you.” 

“Agreed,” said the monkey. 

The monkey took and ate the plantains, and 
forgot all about the fawn. One day the jaguar 
met the monkey, and said: 

“What about that fawn you were going to 
catch for me?” . 

“Oh, I forgot about it,” said the monkey. 

“Then I will take the pay for.the plantains 
out of your hide,”’ said the jaguar. 

“You can’t do that unless the peccary gives 
the judgment,” said the monkey. The peccary 
is the umpire among these animals. The pec- 
cary was called in, and after hearing the evidence, 
said: 

“It seems all right enough, only this: How 
am I to make out what is the exact size of a 
jaguar’s mouthful, and also, where is he to bite? 
I think the matter will have to be referred to the 
big snake.” 

The big snake, noted for his wisdom, took the 
matter under consideration, and finally’ pro- 
nounced judgment, which was that he would 
have to swallow the monkey, the jaguar and the 
peceary. This judgment he proceeded to execute 
on the spot, and did execute so far as the jaguar 
and the peccary were concerned ; but the monkey, 
being nimble and a great climber, escaped by 
running up a forest vine that would not hold the 
snake. 

——_~+ 


A Nantucket Last Will and 
Testament. 


A correspondent of the Albany Law Journal 
who spends his summers on the island of Nan- 
tucket, whcre once the inhabitants were very 
nautical in their language and have always been 
original and characteristic in their ways, has 
unearthed and published in the journal mentioned 
an old will which was duly made and executed 
at ’Sconset, on that island. ‘The will was dated 
at ’Sconset, May 30, 1841, and began as follows: 

“I, Obed Gardner, master mariner, now livin 
at ’Sconset write down this will 

“Item. I have cruised with my wide, Huldy 
Jane since 1811. We signed articles in town 
before the preacher on Independence Day. I 
want her and my oldest son Jotham to be Cap- 
tain and mate in bringin to port whatever I leave 
and to see that every one of the crew gets the 
lay as writ down on this paper. I put mother 
in command. I know sheel be Captain any 
way, for six months after we started on our life 
cruise I found out that 1 was mate and she was 
master. I don’t mean that she ever mutinied, 
but I no that whenever we didn’t agree she 
always manoovred to windward. May be it is 
all right for she could sail closer to wind than I 
could.”” 

After the bequest of an interest in the ship 
Nancy Rotch, then somewhere on the seas, to 
his son Jotham, the captain’s will went on: 

“Item. I want mother to have the houseon 
Union Street until she goes aloft. Then I want | 
it to go to the children in equal lays and if any 
child dies I want the lay of the parent to go to 
the parents young ones, but I dont want my 
daughter Belindy to have anything as long as 
her husband is livin. He is a lubber, but she 
has been cruisin with him for years. I havent 
got anything partickler agin him but he doesnt 
no how to navigate the sea of life. I do believe 
if he wanted to stop a leak board ship it would | 
be just like him to go into the hold with an 
auger and bore a hole threw the plankin to let 
the bilge water out into the sea. 

“But Belindy likes him. Thats just like a 
woman. If I should give the lay out-and-out to 
her, I am afraid her husband would manoover | 
to get it. 
it out at interest, and give what comes out of it to 
her until her husband ships for a corpse below 
decks in the grave yard. ‘hen she can take the 
lay and do what she wants to with it.” 

The will went on to cut his son ‘‘Ezry” out 
without a shilling because he had been disobe- 
dient and refractory, and had run away to sea 
and to China. Then there was another item: 

“I want mother and Jotham to settle up things 
as svon as they can break bulk and make a fair 
divide between the children. But dont forget 
what I have writ down about mother and 
Belindy. I dont think Belindy’s husband will 








So I want mother and Jotham to put | to 
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make any fuss about the way I have taken care | 
of her unless she runs head on to the shoals of a 
lawyer’s office. ‘Then look out for squalls. 1 
hope sheel stand off if she sees a lawyer comin 
thort her bows.” | 

‘The will was witnessed by Jethro Coffin, 2d, 
Eleazur Paddack and Shubael Starbuck, but it 
was never presented in court for probate because 
the turn of events made it unnecessary. Belindy’s 
husband was drowned by the upsetting of his 
dory on Miacomet Rip. And one day, when 
Captain Obed was still in good health, the family 
were happily surprised by the return of *‘Ezry, 
who had prospered greatly in China, and who 
had come home to visit the family and make 
amefids for past shortcomings. 

No one was more delighted to see Ezra than 
Captain Obed. There was a love-feast. ‘The 
Nancy Rotch returned, and was sold for a 
good price. When Captain Obed died, Ezra 
suggested that his father’s entire estate should 
go to his mother during her life, and papers were 
executed to that end. She enjoyed the revenue 
of it, and also other funds given her by Ezra, 
and when she died, at the age of ninety-two, 
the estate was sold and the proceeds given to the 
children, except that Ezra gave his “lay” to 
Belinda's oldest boy, who had been named after 
him. 


———~+o>—_——_ 


Human, After All. 


The members of the Lonsdale Club had been 
discussing “‘Compliments and Flattery’”’ with 
great animation for half an hour, and had arrived 
at many varied conclusions. 


“{’m sure a well-timed compliment is often 
helpful to a di: or self-distrustful per- 
son,’’ said a timid little woman, from the corner 
where she sat. 

“That may be true on rare occasions,’’ said 
Mrs. Bishop, the “‘tluent speaker’’ of the club; 
“but I consider compliments very 
from their rendeney. to sevelon jute, epee 

“Of course y is very insincere,” it 
the timid soul Hen the corner. 

“Insincere! it is insulting!” said the fluent 
one, with dilated nostrils. “I never indulge in 
anything that could be construed as flattery, no 
matter how great temptations 1 may have!’ 

She was so firm and superior in her aspect that 
the other members of the Lonsdale Club guiltily 
realized their own failures to maintain as high a 
standard, and the timid woman in the corner 
was heartily ashamed. The arrival of coffee 
and sandwiches was welcomed as a happy relief 
from despondent thoughts. 

“This is delicious, my dear,” said the virtuous 
Mrs. Bishop to her hostess. ‘But then, your 
coffee is always delicious. I never drink a cup 
of coffee that [ am not reminded of you!” 

Then the other members of the Lonsdale Club 
ceased to feel oppressed by sh and took 
heart of grace as they sipped their coffee without. 
comments, and some one murmured to the timid 
soul, “Pride goeth before a fall.’’ 





All Borrowed. 


A truly shiftless family cannot imagine a 
scheme of existence which does not include 
a liberal system of borrowing right and left, 
wherever there is anything to be borrowed. 

“Why didn’t you come to school yesterday, 
M: ?” asked a teacher of one of her pupils, a 

t-eyed Irish child. 

“Tim, he had my mittens, m’am, and ’twas too 
cold for me to come without ’em, mother said.’’ 

“Why, how did that happen?” asked the 
teacher, turning to Tim, who was also in her 


class. 
“Oh, he just borryed them off me till he had 
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Lloyd’s Glasses. 


You can't tell by this cut, but you can at a glance at 
an 8x10 photograph of this irl which we will give you 
free, if you are interested. Call or write. 
Your Glasses adjusted FREE at our store. 
ANDREW J. LLOYD & 00., 323 W: 
Established 1870. Branch: 


HOME-MADE 


Preserves. 


Made from the choicest fruits 
in their season. 
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Apricot, Damson, Strawberry, 
Peach, Pineapple, Quince. 


5-Ib. crocks for 50c. 
ASK YOUR GROCER 
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THIS IS THE 


Cyphers Incubator 


That attracted so much attention 
c oultry Show. 
Used. 
Catalogue 
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sent for loc. Circulars free. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., 
Box C and, N. Y. 
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is the only tea that should 
be taken into the system. 

Poor tea is not economical 
even if it is cheap. 

Tea that contains injuri- 
ous aduiterations and ingre- 
dients is bound to cause 
trouble sooner or later with 


the digestive organs. 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas 





are guaranteed pure. They 
are the best that money can 
buy, and as they are packed 
in airtight, leaded forms, 
‘adulteration is impossible. 


One pound makes over 200 cups, 





From One Who Saw Him 


The following extract from a letter recently received by us will be of great interest 
to all Americans. Referring to our Picture of Lafayette, Mrs. Middleton says: 


“ Eis by far the BEST LIKENESS of him when he was in this country 





ie new ones from father,” hastily interposed 
laggie. 

“Same as Terence borryed my boots last week 
whilst his own was mending,” explained 
handsomely. ‘“‘Maggie’s the little girl, 

I’d not take her mittens ’less I needed them.” 

“Does your mother like to have ypu borrow 
each other’s things this way?” asked the teacher, 
endeavoring to preserve a severe expression of 
countenance. 

“Mother, ma’am!” cried little Maggie, in a 
voice as shrill as was consistent with her respect 
for “‘the teacher.” “Why, when mother takes 
a notion to be going out, she borrys my scarf off 
me, and Sister Cely’s hood off her, and Sister 
Agnes’s coat off her, and the whole of us have 
to stay at home!” 


After which the teacher thought it wise to 
forbear further questioning. 


——__+e»—____ 


Naval Anecdotes. 


The Rev. Dr. Royce, chaplain of Admiral 
Sampson’s flag-ship, the New York, gave an 
informa] talk at Hartford, in which he told 
several interesting stories of his experiences 
during*the war. 


‘When Admiral Sampson returned from San 
Juan the press boats were about the vessel, and 
the Journal reporter shouted, 
did, you leave your fleet, sir?” 
the 

be had. 

At the bombardment of San Juan, Lieutenant 
Hobson was the only officer in full dress uniform: 
on the deck of the New York, and he made 
himself useful going outside to watch the effect 
of the shells and in giving the officers points as 
to the range. ‘‘The man absolutely knows no 
fear, and he exposed himself quite recklessly.” 

An amusing instance connected with the fleet 
was a long chase after a vessel flying an unknown 
fing, until when it was within range it was found 
to have a long streamer labeled the New York 
Sun, and over the stern a British flag. ‘Think 
of it,” said Doctor Royce, “the New York Sun 
flying a British flag; but it was all right. The 
boat was trying to sneak into New Haven and 


conic reply, and that was all the information | 


in 1824, at which time I had the pleasure of SEEING AND SPEAKING with 
him at ‘the house of Ex-President John Adams, at Quincy, Mass. I recognised 
the portrait instantly, though I was but nine years old at the time I met him.”” 


December 31, 1898. 


LAFAYETTE. 





get some news.” . 


Mrs. N. R. MIDDLETON, Bristol, R. 1. 


WASHINGTON. 


w Lhis is a Lafayette Year... 


Every schoolhouse in the country and every family should have one of these true 
portraits of Lafayette. Its size is 14x 18 inches. It has just been published by us. As 
our contribution toward a greater interest in the life and character of Lafayette, we will 
for the next 60 davs mail, post-paid, one of these portraits together with a companion 
Poctrait of Washington, the sume sive, to any address in the country on receiot of only 
'9 cents in postage-stamps. We will also enclose Exercises for Washington’s Birthday. 


PERRY MASON & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The Governor of Rhode Island.—Not 
only a governor, but the son of a governor—bear- 
ing the same Christian name, by the way—is 
Gen. Elisha Dyer, who was elected last April to 
Rhode Island’s highest office. 

Governor Dyer was born in Providence sixty 
years ago, and educated at Brown University 
and in Germany, winning at the University of 
Giessen the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
Previous to 1877 he took no very active part in 
politics, but in that year he was sent to the state 
senate, and he has since served his native city 
and state in various important capacities. 

Becoming connected with the militia in 1856, 
be spent much of his time for some years 
in strengthening that useful arm of government. 
He passed through almost every rank, and he 
had been for thirteen years the adjutant-general 
of the state when, in 1895, at his own request, he 
was relieved from active duty and placed upon 
the retired list with the rank of brigadier-general. 


The new Secretary of the Interior, 
Hon. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, was born in Mobile 
and lives in St. Louis, but two New England 
States, Vermont and Maine, have a sentimental 
interest in him. He is a great-grandson of the 
mighty Ethan who took Ticonderoga, and he is 
an enthusiastic fisherman, moreover, and knows. 
his Rangeleys as every conscientious angler does 
—or should. 


The Narragansett Indians of Rhode 
Island have engaged counsel to press their claim 
against the state for lands and rights taken 
during the last two hundred years. Twenty-five 
million dollars, more or less, will, pay the debt, 
they think. This is only about one-seventh of 
the assessed valuation of the city of Providence, 
so the state is amply “good for it;’ but the 
descendants of King Philip and Canonchet may 
profitably ponder the question, how much the 
soil of Rhode Island would be worth if the 
palefaces had not taken it. 

The Boston Music Commission, which 
is composed of a well-known bandmaster and 
two accomplished organists, recently reviewed 
the street musicians. Nut the hand-organ men 
alone, but all peripatetic producers of melody, 
from the negro banjo-player to the “‘little Ger- 
man band,” detiled before the official critics. In 
two sessions, al] the ambulatory instruments in 
Boston were heard, and the manipulators of 
discordant ones were ordered to have them tuned. 
Licenses are refused the men who neglect this 
admonition. ‘The municipality holds that since 
good citizens with sensitive ears considerately 
refrain from slaying amateurs, they deserve to 
be rewarded by protection against bad profes- 
sionals. 


The tramp in the country town is by no 
Means so amusing as he is in. the comic paper. 
Sometimes, as at present in Grafton, Massachu- 
setts, he taxes the forbearance of the friendliest 
philosopher. During 13%, Grafton provided 
lodgings and breakfasts for thirteen hundred and 
twenty-two tramps, the smallest number for any 
month being ten, in July, and the largest number 
two hundred and forty, during January. The 
constable is paid twelve and a half cents each 
for feeding and taking care of these fellows; but 
the money they cost is the least important factor 
in the problem. The disheartening thing is, that 
the number of them increases every year; and 
how to assist the honest, unemployed man and 
not encouragethe professional “hobo,” will soon 
become a very urgent question. 

Faneuil Hall, being reduced to a skeleton, 
is taking a strengthening tonic of iron. In other 
words, Boston's Cradle of Liberty is being 
rebuilt. This does not mean that its appearance 
will be greatly altered, but that the interior 
woodwork is to be replaced by steel and iron. 
Then it should be good foranother hundred and 
fifty years. 

Every American knows something of the 
history of the hall; how Peter Faneuil built it 
and gave it to the town in 1743, how its stanch 
brick walls withstood the earthquake of 1753 and 
the fire of 1761, how it was rebuilt in 1763 and 
enlarged—preserving the original architectural 
plan—in 1805-6. It cost Faneuil thirty thousand 
dollars, or an equivalent, and with the various 
additions and restorations, the total cost of the 
building, when it is reopened, will have been 
about two hundred thousand dollars. But the 
dollars look very small when viewed in the light 
of the memories and sentiments that cluster 
about the place. 


A public library's usefulness is fairly 
gaged by the number of persons it serves, and 
in the methods of the Boston Public Library 
there may be a hint for students of the problem, 
how to reach the people. ‘The area of the city 
of Boston is forty-three square miles. Within 


"| | fifty-six agencies for the distribution of books. 
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| these limits the central institution maintains | 


‘There are ten branches, with large permanent: | 
collections of books, and there are five reading- | 
rooms. ‘Twenty-two engine-houses, one grammar | 
school and six other public institutions regularly | 
receive deposits of books. But the most inter- 
esting feature of the system is the delivery 
stations, twelve in number. 

There are sections so far removed from the) 
| main library and the branches that the people 
cannot conveniently make use of either. 11 such | 
a locality a storekeeper may contract to house | 
three hundred volumes for a rental of twelve 
dollars a month, he to receive two cents additional 
for each volume in excess of three hundred that 
is distributed. Delivery wagons call at the 
stations every day, and patrons of the stations, 
not restricted to the volumes directly before them, 
are encouraged to apply for books that have to 
be sent from the library itself. 

Last year more than seven thousand volumes 
were distributed through the twelve stations. 
In two years or more only six books have been 
lost from these collections. As for the nature of 
the books thus carried to the readers’ doors, 
almost, it is interesting to note that less than 
one-sixth are classified as fiction. 

The extent to which the central library and its 
fifty-six agencies succeed in fulfilling a libre 
chief purpose, is shown by a very suggestive 
“ward map.” From this it appears that in only 
one of the twenty-five wards of Boston do the 
library-card holders number less than five per 
cent. of the ward’s total population. In most of 
the wards they amount to ten per cent. or more; 
and in the “banner ward,” thirty-four per cent. 
of all the residents hold library cards. 












—————<e2—___. 


Where America Was Never 
Heard of. 


Mr. Josiah Flynt, who has been making a 
tour in Russia, tells some interesting stories of 
his adventures on a pedestrian tour with a 
student at Moscow, among the tramps, or 
gorioun, of that country. These wandering 
people, true wayfarers in the fullest sense of the | 
word, often have their wives and children with 
them. In summer they sleep in the corners of 
the fences or by the wayside; in winter they 
curl up on the tops of the big stoves of the 
peasants’ hovels at night, where they are made 
welcome by the desperately poor but hospitable | 
peasantry. 

Mr. Flynt was taken by the Russian tramps 
for one of their own fraternity, but as there 
seemed to be a difference of some sort in him, 





“From America,” he would answer. 

“America? America?” they would repeat. 
“What government is that in?” 

By “government” they meant Russian prov- 
ince; nor could they be made to understand that | 
America was not in Russia at all. ‘They would | 
shake their heads, but they called Flynt “far- | 
away brother,” which was as near as they could | 
come to expressing his idea that he came from a 
country beyond the seas. 

Mr. Flynt soon found himself travelling with 
no fewer than two hundred other tramps, and he 
had to submit to the self-created authority of the 
“ataman,”’ or chief of the band. He is the 
strongest and most daring of them, and _repre- 
sents them in their relations to the authorities or 
the people. Any tramp who refuses to obey 
him is Considered either a spy or a rival candi- 
date, in which latter case he must fight it out 
with the ataman with fists or with knives. 

If he is successful, he takes the former 
ataman’s place, and holds it until some other 
gorioun dislodges him. 


—~+or>———__ | 


Prepared. 


A beautiful South American valley, the Tam- 
bores, was fora long time the favorite haunt of 
outlaws and murderers. Robert Crawford, in 
his “South American Sketches,” describes the 
difficulty of passing, unharmed, through the 
region, and gives the experience of a cattle-farmer 
with a gang of these men. 


He had just sold and delivered a herd of fat 
cattle, and was returning home with the price of 
them in his pocket, when he rode straight into 
the middle of a party lying in wait for travellers. 
His presence of mind did not desert him, but 
feigning to think they were policemen in disguise, 
he remark 7 jt 

“I suppose you are on some special duty, as 
you are not in uniform. Where is the officer in 


eo” 
They lied that he had gone away, but 
would be back presently, and requested him to 
dismount and await their chief’s return. 

“No,” said he, “but when your ofticer comes 
back, tell him I want him to ride up and dine 
with me.” 

He pointed to his house, which was plainly in 


sight. 

“Tell him to bring you all with him. I can 

pet the whole party up for the night, as I am 
iving alone just now. 1 will hurry on and 

ready, and I can go round by the public 
se and get you something to drink, as well 
as eat.” 

So saying, he put spurs to his horse and rode 
off, no one making the least attempt to stop him. 
No doubt the confederates thought it would be a 
still- better game to rob the man and his house at 
their leisure, after ing of his hospitality. 

Once out of sight, the farmer made his way to 
some neighbors’ houses, where he three or 
four friends to accompany him ine. The 
suests came soon after nightfall, and were met 

ya volley of shots. ‘They knew at once that a 
| trap had been set for them, and inade off, 











they invariably asked him where he came! i 
from. a 
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Bro-man-gel-on 
DESSERT JELLY 
“Simply Delicious!” 


Exclaimed a lady, as 
she tasted Broman- 
gelon before it was 
put on the market 
—and ‘simply de- 
licious ”’ thousands have 
repeated since. 
Convenient to prepare— 
in two minutes by adding 
boiling water. 
Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Rasp 
berry, Strawberry and Cherry, 
Price per package, 15 cents. 
Case of 2 doz. packages, $3.00. 


If he 
ps or in 








pes not keep it 
ey-order, We 


Obtain it of your 
send amount to us i 
pay postage or expres: 


STERN & SAALBERG, 311 W. 40th St., N. Y. 




















Breakfast food 


See 


FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 


Unequalled for Children. 
Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious, 


LAt All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Package. | 











| Finest “Z 


Product of the 
/, Confectioner’s Art. 
Handsomely Boxed. | 


Sold by almost every dealer in high-grade 
confectionery throughout New England. Where 
not sold we will send a pound fresh from the 
factory, express paid, for 6O cents; our best 
grade for 8O cents. 


ALDRICH & SMITH, 21 Portland St., Boston, 
Manufacturing Confectioners. 
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REMARKABLE 


CAMERA 
SALE. 


E values of our recent sale of fine Cameras 
were so quickly recognized that the sale was 
an unprecedented success. Our desire to keep 
at the head in the sale of Cameras and supplie 
has led us to make arrangements with the 
manufacturers by which we can continue, for a 
short time, some of the offers and also intro- 
duce a féw new ones. Remember all Cameras 
are new, are reliable, and fully warranted, and 
we immediately refund you your money if not 
entirely satisfactory. 





Folding Poco, picture 4x5. Includes 
handsome leather carrying case, also new 
improved double plate-holder. Regular 
advertised price, $7.00, at 
thissaleonly ...... $3.75 

Tourist Hawk-eye. We offer a few 
of this fine camera at a remarkably low 
figure. The workmanship throughout is 
the very best; its covering is the finest 
morocco grain leather. Picture 34% x3%, 
weight 15 0z., capacity 12 exposures, can 
be carried in your pocket. Regular ad- 


vertised price, $9.00, at this 
sate, while they’ Inst 2s $5.75 





“Ray” E Camera, takes pictures 4x5, 


has multiplying attachment for making 
two pictures of the same object on one 
plate. Offer includes two metal plate- 
holders. Regular advertised 

price $6.00, at this sale . . $3.00 


Hawk-eye, Jr., picture 34x3%. A 
camera with which roll film or glass plates 
can be used interchangeably. Has all 
latest improvements, easy to operate. 
The covering is of fine black grain 
leather. Regular advertised price, 
$8.00, for the few remaining 
at this sale 2 $5.00 


You Can Order By Mail 


and we will ship goods on the same day your 
order is received. Send cash with order. 


Lloyd’s Record Book 
saves errors by telling you how to make expos- 


ures properly, under ail conditions, and record 
them correctly, 40 pages, for 5 two-cent stamps. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers, 
323 Washington Street, Boston. 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 





The Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, Pres’t. 


TEN YEARS’ 
1688. 
Premium Income. 2... 81,067,643.71 
Income from Interest and Renta 453,205.25 
TOTAL ....... '2,130,748.96 
Assets... 89,565,522.65 
Amount Insured $49,480,584.00 
Surplus 2... . 8755,527.61 





HENRY S. LEB, Vice-Pres’t. 





HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec'y. 


PROCRESS. 
Percentage 

1208. Gains. of Gains: 
$A, 101,925.85 $92,454,382.14 145.99 
942,648.40 479,443.16 108.51 
95,044,574.25 © 2,913,825.29 136.75 
035,448.27 812,469,825.62 130.36 
678,483.00  $66,197,899.00 133.79 
1,959,503.16 $1,203,975.55 159.36 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has pald to its policy-holders 


fa Death Claims, $17,357,733.70. 


Assets, December 31, 1898, $22,035,448.27. 


PORTLAND, MK., Office, 40 Exchange Street, 
A. Putnam Stevens, Manager, 
MANCHESTER, N. H., Office, 
WS. Martin, dr. Manager. 
Boston, Mags., Office, 81 Milk Street, 
FL. Sanborn, Manager, 


Endowments Matured, $2,956,593.00. 


Liabilities, $20,075,945.11. 


Dividends, $8,259,757.85. 


Surplus, $1,959,503.16. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L., Office, Swarts Bldg.. 
Geo. M. Parks, Manager. 
SPRINGFIELD, MA88., Office, Masonic Bldg., 
Jas, 1. Johnaon, General Agent. 
HaRrtvorp, Conn., Office, 
A. It, Bond, Manager. 
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ANION 


Votume 73. Numaer 6. 
$1.75 a Year. Sincve Copies 5 Cents. 
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which T. D. had prepared 
and went down a_ slope 
through a 
orchard where the blossom- 
strung branches brushed 
against his face as he passed, 
and then along the top of 
the bluff, until he came to a 
place where he could climb 
down to the lower level at 
the foot of the rocks. 

He was approaching the 
cave from the direction ex- 
actly opposite from that from 
which he had reached it 
before; but he had a good 
sense of locality, and only 
tried a few false gaps in the 
wall of rock before coming 
tothe right one. He hurried 
around the pool and climbed 
to the upper chamber of the 












IN Six CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II] 


In which Alec Finds More than He is Looking For. 


< ID you see anybody in the woods?” 
D It was the very question Alec had 
been dreading, and he felt himself 
growing embarrassingly red as his uncle looked 
him over, waiting for T. D. to say something. 

T. D. was slow and placid. There aint 
nobody astir,” he answered, with truth. 
“Weuns jus’ been over to the double-bar- 
relied cave. I allowed as long as you-uns 
wa’n't to home, [ might as well interjuce him | 
to the place.” 

“Oh, all right,” said the doctor. ‘How are | 
you, Alec? I was called at the last minute to | 
see a woman ‘about to die,’ so I sent T. D. to 
meet you.” | 

“An’ T. D. was a right smart late,” the little 
old man interposed, “or else the train was a 
right smart ahead of time; I jus’ stopped 
before startin’—” 

‘The doctor shook his shoulders impatiently. 
“Train was ahead of time, of course!’ he 
declared. “Most everything’s ahead of your 
time, D.” He turned to Alec. “Well, 
you’re here. I suppose you'd rather be two 
hundred miles farther south.” 

“Yes, sir, | would,” Alec said; 
at home.” ‘ 

“Tut!” cried the doctor: “you’re at home 
now. Your father and I never agreed about 
anything, and we always got along together by 
Jeaving each other alone. There were other 
people your father could have willed you to— 
your mother’s relatives—if he'd wanted, but 
he chose me because we respected each other. 
There are just two or three things you’ve got 
to understand, and I’ll tell them to you right 
now and be done. Southern Illinois is a 
nest of copperheads, Confederate sympathizers 
you would call them. The truth is, the Ohio 
River ought to have run further north, and 
then this country would have been part of 
Kentucky, instead of being a rebel tag on the 
end of a Union State,—as full of secret traitors 
and treason as an egg is of meat. 

“I make it my business to know what’s 
going on around me, return deserters to 
their regiments when it’s possible, and keep 
the government informed of the underhand 
movements against it. Sometimes my own 
movements would be of interest to the enemy, 
and you will be in a position to know things 
that the people round here—the people with 
whom you sympathize— would give their 
eye-teeth to find out, but I don’t think I need 
to put your father’s son upon his honor. 

“I may not always explain my plans to you, 
but I shall not hide them. It’s not my way to 
hide what I do. I ran that flag up into the 
tree to tell my neighbors what to expect; it’s 
in sight for twenty miles around, and those 
who wish to interfere with me or with it may 
take the consequences.’’ 

Alec listened, half in sympathy, half in 
defiance. He would have given anything to 
be able to answer his uncle’s pride with pride, 
bat he could only flush uncomfortably and | 
answer, “I understand. I think you can trust | 
my discretion, Uncle Mortimer.” 











“then I'd be 





“Yes, I reckon I can,” the doctor said. | through the twilight, Alec took the bundle i 


“Come on up to the 
house.’” 

He led the way up 
the hill, and soon a 
little stone house came 
in sight, surrounded 
by a guard of forest 
trees. The world 
seemed to end behind 
the house, for the 
trees rose their full 
height against the 
sky. When they went 
indoors, Alec thought 
he had reached the 
most uneared-for 
place he had 
seen. 

“T. D. is house 
keeper,” the doctor 
said, laconically, and 
it was evident that 
T. D. was as much 
behind in the house 
as he had been about 
meeting the train. “I 
tell him he ought to 
build raised walks 
across the floor,” the doctor went on, pointing 
to the untroubled depths of dust. 

“An’ so I will,” said T. D., “when I git the 
time. I don’t git much chance at housework 
these days—betwixt hunting for Knights of 
the Golden Circle an’ meetin’ boys at trains.” 

“Alec,” said the doctor, “do you know what 
Knights of the Golden Circle are?” 

“Why, as I understand it,” Alec answered, 
soberly, but with a gleam of fun in his eyes, 
“they are men of very good politics, who have 
formed a secret order—” 

“Formed a secret order for stabbing the 
Union from inside,’’ the doctor interrupted, 
vehemently. ‘They encourage desertion, spy 
on the plans of the government—’”’ 

“An’ meet where we-uns can’t find ‘em, 
which is wust of all,” T. D. finished for him. 
“Are we going out agin to-night to hunt for 
’em, Doe, or shall we stay here an’ entertain 
comp’ny ?” 

“‘Comp’ny’ must look out for itself,” an- 
swered Doctor Ford. “Make haste and get 
supper by sundown if you can; I want to 
get an early start.” 

“Let me help if there's anything I can do,” 
said Alec, and followed T. D. to the kitchen. 
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“Say, I'll have to take those things to your | 


brother, then, sha‘n't 1?’ he asked, when they 
were out of the doctor’s hearing. 

“Sonny,” said T. D., looking up into the 
boy’s round face, “‘there’s nobody to take ’em 


if you-uns don’t want to, but I don’t know if ' 
I'd ought to let you. I would never have got : 


you-uns into this scrape if it hadn't ha’ been—’”" 
“That’sall right,” Alec declared, impatiently. 
“We're in it now. What’s the shortest way to 
get down to that cave from the house?” 
T. D. told him how to go, and after supper 


“CHE LED THE WAY UP THE HILL."” 


cave: it was already so nearly 
dark that he could see noth- 
ing as he entered it. 

“Hello!” he called, half 
aloud. 

His voice came back to 
him, hollow and strange, as 
if he had called into a cistern, 
but there was no other an- 
swer. He spoke again a 
little louder, and the echo 
gained volume, but that was 
all. Then he went forward 
cautiously, expecting at every 


lafayette fast asleep; but 
he found no one, and finally 
bumped his head against the 
low rock ceiling at the back. 

He and T. D. had not gone 
in as far as that before, and 
unless Lafayette had crept 
still farther under shelter, he 
was not in the upper cave. 
Alec struck a match and bent 
forward, peering into every 
dim, black corner. He could 
see the floor and the ceiling 
meet all round the little 
cavern, and there was not a 
living thing in it except him- 
self. 

He climbed down, feeling 
quite dazed, and made his 
way for a few steps into the 
lower cave. He could not 
believe that Lafayette had 
gone far, because he had 
seemed too weak; but per- 
haps he had crawled down 
to the pool for water, and then, feeling unable 
to go back to the upper barrel, had taken 
shelter below. As T. D. had said, the air was 
very damp, and Alec found the footing very 
rough. After slipping once or twice on small, 
round, water-worn stones, he lighted a match 
and looked about him, making up his mind 
that it was not worth while to search very far 
for a sick man in such a place. 

There was evidently a small spring some- 
where farther back in the cave, for a thread of 
water wound along the stone floor. collecting 
here and there in tiny hollows. At times the 
stream must have been large enough to fill the 
; whole cave bottom, for a thin ooze of water 
deposit covered the half-dry stones. 

A mark in this deposit caught Alec’s eye, 
and throwing away his burned-out match, he 
lighted another and bent to look closely. 
Sumething had slipped through it, just as his 
foot had slipped on the stones behind him, and 
the mark was fresh. 

Ile hurried on, examining all the stones. 
There were no regular footsteps, but here a 
mark and there a mark, as if some one had 
stumbled along, stepping as might be, now in 
the water, and now on the slippery stones. 
Alec went on until the passage narrowed and 
grew too low to stand in; then he found his 
matches were all used. ‘Then he called, at 
first in a guarded voice, and afterward so loudly 
that the whole cave clamored, but there was 
no answer, and finally he turned back toward 
the glimmering twilight. 

He was quite certain that Lafayette was 
hidden somewhere beyond in the passage, and 
| he determined to go back to the house after a 
! lantern and then tind him: for he thought so 
sick a man might not have the strength to 





| was eaten and the two men had gone away crawl out again, nu matter why he had gone in. 


Darkness was gathering fast when he 


little peach | 


step to stumble against | 





returned with a lantern and with some extra 
candles for it in his pockets. He held the 
lantern up and looked all around the rough 
tunnel as he went in. The rock walls were 
irregular, jutting out in rude forms which 
caught the light and sent black shadows flitting 
ahead of him. The walls closed in and down 
upon the passage so that he had soon to stoop 
and then to crawl, but after a while the tunnel 
enlarged into a series of chambers higher and 
larger than the space near the entrance of the 
cave, 

He swung his lantern to right and left, 
looking into every corner and cranny, and 
stooping to search for the footmarks, which led 
him farther and farther underground. 

The cave was not beautiful, as he had hoped 
it would be. Its chambers were more like 
vaults or dungeons than like fairy pleasure- 
houses. There was no white glitter of stalac- 
tites or stalagmites, hanging like icicles or 
mimicking the forms of animals or plants, but 
everywhere the sandstone walls were simple, 
dingy and barren. Big round boulders ob- 
structed the way in places, and there were 
some jutting ledges and dark fissures in the 
dripping, earth-colored rocks, but nothing was 
brilliant or fantastic. It was a depressing 
place, in which it would seem more natural to 
find a man dead than alive. 

Alec had no way of measuring time or 
distance, but he went on and on, until his 
whole quest began to seem dreamlike; he 
stopped short, realizing that for some time he 
had forgotten to search for footsteps, and had 
only looked around him with a mechanical 
interest in the conformation of the walls. 
Holding down his lantern he saw that the trail 
on the floor had become almost continuous, as 
if Lafayette, growing too much exhausted to 
walk, had crept forward on his hands and 
knees. Alec found himself suddenly nervous 
and shivering with cold and fright. It was 
horrible for any man, as sick and weak as 
Lafayette had been, to hide like that in such a 
place, and Alec dreaded to come upon him, 
believing that he should find hin dead. 

“Lafayette!” he called timidly, and then 
was sorry he had spoken, his voice echoed so 
weirdly among the rocks. 

There was no answer, and so, gathering his 
courage, he went on, and just around the next 
turning of the passage he came upon Lafayette, 
lying huddled against a wall which seemed to 
end the cave. 

Alec held the lantern close to his face. It 
was even paler than before, and his eyes were 
so sunken that Alec was startled when he 
opened them, shuddered, and closed them 
again. 

“I say,” the boy began, forcing himself to 
speak, ‘what made you come back here and 
hide from us? We didn’t mean you any 
harm.” 

Lafayette looked at him again. 
was with T. D.?” he asked, faintly. 

“Yes,” 

“An’ T. D. sent you after me now?” 

“He sent me with some stuff for you, and 
when I couldn’t find you I began to search the 
cave. What was the use of your creeping 
clear back here—the dampness is enough to 
kill you.” 

“That’s what I ’lowed,” said Lafayette. 

Alec opened his candid gray eyes very wide. 
“Oh, see here,” he said, “I don’t believe any- 
thing of that sort. If you’re so anxious to die 
what made you desert from the army?” 

‘The man hid his face on his arm, and his 
voice came out muffied between his sleeve and 
the rock. “I didn’t desert,” he said. “I went 
tosleep twict on picket-duty, an’ they drummed 
me out’n the army. God knows I tried to keep 
awake. I kep’ studyin’ ’bout T. D. an’ the 
ole doc what raised me, an’ right while I 
was proddin’ myse’f awake 1 went to sleep. 
Twict I did it, an’ then they drummed me 
out.” 

Alec sat down on the stones beside him. 


“You-uns 


| “Why didn’t you tell T. D.?” he asked. 


“He thought you had deserted, and that was 
why he wanted to hide you from Uncle Morti- 
mer.”" 

“I aimed to tell him,” Lafayette answered, 
“but when I seed him I couldn’t get out the 
words. You-uns don’t know T. 1. an’ Doc 
Ford. They’d a heap ruther see a feller dead 
than know he'd been put to shame. I didn’t 
aim ever to come back to these parts, but I hid 
out in the swamp below Cairo till I gut so sick 
it looked like I'd got to get home. But when 
I got here I couldn’t stand up an’ name what 
had happened to me to T. D., an’ so when I 
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come to myse’f an’ found. he was a-hidin’ me out, 
again, 1 jus’ kep’ my mouth shut an’ waited for 
a chance to craw] off somewheres an’ die, ‘There | 
aint no good in living when you've been put to; 
shame.” } 

Alec’s eyes darkened in the y they had | 
whenever he was excited. “It seems to me 
there's a great deal more shame in being afraid 
to show yourself than there was in gving to} 
sleep,” he said. “Maybe you were getting sick | 
was the reason you fell asleep.” 

“Mebbe I was," Lafayette agreed indifferently, 
“but they drummed me out’n the army for it, 
an’ I might better ha’ died. That’s why I crept 
in here. I reckon my fever come up for a spell, 
two; the cold felt mighty good.” 

“You're cold enough now,” Alec said, “and 
I've got to get you out of here. What made you 
come in so far?” 

“I dunno; mebbe my head was flighty,” 
Lafayette explained, in his thin, flat voice. “1 
get flighty when the fever comes.” 

Alec stooped and passed an arm under him. 
“Now try to get up and [Il help you walk,’’ he 
said; but when he lifted, Lafayette slipped { 
limply out of his grasp, too nearly fainting to be | 
helped. Alec thought for a little while, and then 
remembered the bundle he was carrying, slung 
by a cord around his shoulder. .He undid it, | 
wrapped Lafayette in the blanket, and was ‘ 
trying to make him eat some of the food, when | 
the candle in the lantern began to gutter and in | 
a moment it went out. 

“That's good,” sighed Lafayette. ‘That there i 
light hurt my eyes.’” | 

“Then I won't light another just yet.” Alec 
said. “But I’m going to stay a while with you 
to see if eating doesn't make you strong enough 
to get out of here. If it doesnt, Pt go and 
bring T. D. as soon as he comes.” 

The sick man made no answer, and Alec said 
nothing more, but sat by him, thinking of all| 
the strange things that had happened since he 
reached North Pass. He could hear the soldiers 
cheering the flag again, and feel his own anger 
at the salute, and it was hard to believe that in | 
so short a time he had not only pledzed a sort of 
fidelity to the tla, but had entered something 
very much like secret service for a man who had 
failed in his duty toward it. He stretched his 
Jong legs nervously, and frowned in the darkness, 
Life in a border country seemed to be an exciting 
affair when one who was bound in honor to both 
sides was dropped into the thick of things as he 
had been. 

The silence of the cave was so intense that he | 
kept fancying that he heard sounds in it, and 
finally a sound came which was not a faney, but | 
grew plainer and plainer. It seemed to be the | 
tread of feet, coming not as he had come, but 
straight toward him out of the end wall of the | 
cave. He thought that he must be deluded by } 
an echo, and that the people were really coming 
just as he had come; probably the doctor and 
T. D. had come home, and T. 1D., alarmed at 
not finding him, had explained everything to the 
doctor, and now they were hunting for him. 

His first impulse was to call out to them, but 
the fact that they did not call to him restrained | 
him, and he whispered to Lafayette to keep quiet 
until they came. 


























voice broke out. 
in sickness and death? 
Jetting him thwart all our plans when things of 
more importance than our lives are at stake. 
; We were in the army we’d shoot down the most 
active inan we saw attacking us, and it’s the 
Sane way here. 
the head of this military departinent are all! 
rousing up to hunt for our leaders and our 
meetings, and it’s through the information of just | 
such men as Doe Ford. 
already that he was interfering with us at his | 
own peril, and now it’s time to act!” 


he could hear without danger of being seen. 
Secret service was taking a form for which he 
‘was not prepared, and he needed time to think. 


THE YOUTH’S 


“What if he has stood by us 
That’s no reason for 


If, 


The Lincoln government and + 


We've warned him 


Alec drew his face away from the hole so that | 


Mary Tracy EaRLe. 


(To be continued.) 
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Maria’s New Cloak. 


ATHERINE HOLLAND hooked | 
the last fastening of her fur 
shoulder-cape, turned the flaring 
collar well up around her neck, 
and gave a final glance at her 
retlection in the mirror. 

“If it wasn’t fur my horrid old 
paper at the Girls’ Alliance, I 
should) be looking forward to. a) 
perfectly lovely day,” she said. 

“What's the subject this week ?”” 

asked Cousin Sue, who sat by the window 

making buttonholes in a flannel wrapper, that 
would probably appear in some poor invalid’s 
chamber at Christmas time. 

“Unto Others,” and D’ve made a botch of it. 
Good-by, dear,” as she stooped to kiss her | 
mother. “It's splendid to be well again and to 
be guing out to luncheon with the others; and! 
my head is fairly turned with the honor of 
picking out my birthday ring for myself. I 
shall expect you all to praise 
I come home to-night, remember 

“I wonder if we are not spoiling Katherine 
the least bit in the world?” questioned Cousin 
Sue, as the front door closed a moment. later. 
She sets great store by appearances, and we 
spend so much upon her, among us.’” 

“Do you think she has tou much? More than 
is fitting—and suitable?” The mother's face} 
assumed an anxious look. 

“Oh, n-o! Not when you come to that. I'm 
as bad as any of you, if she dues. I gave her 
the chain she’s just been admiring before the } 
looking-vlass, and the gilt purse to go with it. 
don't suppose it matters, after all, how well a 
girl in her position dresses, if she doesn't put it 
ahead of more important things.” 

“LT don’t think Katherine does that,” answered | 
the mother, gently. “We had a good many 
quiet talks together while she was shut up in the 
house so long, and it seems to me the child is in, 




















COMPANION. 


sightseers, but were intent upon what was to 
them important business. 

“This is a great day for me, ’Lizy Jane,” the 
older and plainer of the two was saying. “A 
body that hasn’t had a new cluak for going on 
seventeen years, wants to get her money’s worth 
when she does buy one. Did [ tell you how 
nich [ come to missing it azain this fall? If 
*Zekiel hadn't sold the old cider-press just’s he 
did, we shouldn’t have seen our way clear; but 
that fixed it all right, and here 1 be.” She had 
unpinned her faded cashmere shaw], and it was 
sliding gradually down her shoulders as she 
talked. ‘That beaver cloth at Harnden’s suits 
me pretty well, if ’twa’n’t for the wrinkles across 
the back. The girl says they'll come out by 
wearing, but I’m not so sure of it as I'd like to 
be.” 

The other woman listened attentively. She 
was as thin as her companion was stout, and she 
had a way of sighing unexpectedly, for no 
apparentreason. “It kind of struck me, Maria,” 
she remarked at this point; “I’m not used to 
buying cloaks, of course, and I'm not much of a 
judge; but I felt as if that one made you look 
rather broad over the shoulders. Maybe it 
didn’t, in point of fact, or won't, as time goes on. 
New garments are apt to be sti 

The stout w ed with dauntless 
merriment. “?’Twould be a regular Ananias- 
and-Sapphira kind of a fit if it didn’t,” she 
answered. “Iam bruad. Why in the world 
shouldn't I look so?” 

Eliza Jane’s wandered about the high, 
dark-paneled waiting-room, then rested upon the 
great clock over the fireplace. “QO Maria, I wish 
Billy could see this store!’? she exclaimed, 
suddenly, “He'd think be was made if he 

















could.” 
“Wouldn't he? How is Billy this week, ’Lizy 
Jane? I declare, I've been too taken up with 


my shopping to inquire.” 

“He isn't any better,” shaking her head and 
biting her lips to hide their quivering; “not a 
mite better, He just lies there on the sofa by 





comes home at night. very time I think of 
him it makes me feel wicked to be off having 
such a lark as this, and him at home all alone, 
with his dinner left there on a chair beside of 
him.” She uttered the word “lark” as mourn- 
fully as if it had been “raven.” Her eyes filled. 
She beyan to plait her pocket - handkerchief 
nervously. 

“What does the doctor say?” questioned the 
older woman, her manner becoming serious. 

“Says Billy can't ever walk, he’s afraid. 
Something about the bones has dried up, or 
stiffened, 
he was; that part's over with, 1 hope. Doctor 
Wilson keeps telling us to get hima wheel-chair ; 





house in it, and out on to the sidewalk, too, come 
spring.” 

“Dotell! I's‘pose you are not really thinking of 
it, though. How expensive are they?” 





earnest about life. She is so young yet, Sue.’”? 

“Yes; and of course nobody else would be, 
likely to understand a girl as well as her own 
mother.” She reached out for the scissors and 
cut her thread ; then proceeded to “‘stay’’ another : 
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The tramp of feet grew more and more distinct, i 


and there was a sound of some one speaking, | about her Jooks, and about the luncheon and her | tested Mari 


but, although the modulations of the voice were | 


buttonhole.  ‘‘1t’s only that she was all interest | 


ring. Everything was going to be delightful 


“Don't ask me, Maria! 1 haven't even priced 
them, for it stands to reason they're way beyond 
my means. I only lie and think about it nights 
after Billy’sasleep.” She turned her face toward 
the wall with a smothered sob. 

“Now ‘Lizy Jane, don’t, 1 beg of you,” pro- 
. in manifest discomfort, patting the 
wet cheek nearest her with awkward sympathy, 










quite plain, the words eluded Alec; he seemed | except the Alliance meeting, and that she only | “See here! Let's go into the bakery and get a 


always on the point of grasping them, but they ; 
always blurred away. Only one thing was | 
certain, the speaker was neither his uncle nor 
T.D. ‘There was an instant of silence, and then | 
a new voice spoke, and he caught his uncle's 
name at the end of a long harangue. 





dreaded, When she told me what the subject | 


s| was | couldn’t help wishing she cared as much | through the furniture shops. 


for it as for the rest of her programme.” 
“But—Sue! It wasn’t the subject that 

Katherine called horrid. It was only what 

she'd written upon it; and I can see how a girl 


‘Then we'll set out on a jaunt 
It isn’t impossible 
that we can find a second-handed chair that 
won't be out of all reason. We'll try, anyway.” 

Eliza Jane shook her head, “Anything would 
be out of reason for me, Ma I haven't got 


piece of pie. 








‘Then a shaft of light flashed on the wall | might feel about her own paper, even if she | any money at all, to spare. Billy’ll have to go 


opposite him, moved along it for a little way and | 
stopped. Alec started silently to his feet. for | 
the light came through a rift in what he had 
supposed to be the solid wall of the cave. Te! 
had noticed the hole while his lantern was still 
burning, but had thought it only an indentation, 


It was about on a level with his head, and | seltish--for seventeen,” she protested, loyally.) you'll feel more courage. 
a passage | and the coming of the postman put an end to the of fifty-cent far to edge the collar and cults of 


looking through it he saw that it was 
large enough for a man to crawl through, and 
opening inte a continuation of the cave. 

‘The sound of footsteps and of voices was not 





cared a good deal.”” | 
“Oh, yes! And Katherine is adear. That's! 
the trouble, Louise. She’s such a dear that 1 
don't want her to fall short in anything; and it’s 
so easy for a petted girl to be seltish.”” 
The mother shook her head. “She isn’t | 


conyersation. | 


Katherine left the car at Sherman Street, ran 


without it, dear little soul! I'd half. starve 
myself if ’twould du any good, but ‘twouldn’t. 
I've got to eat, or I can’t work.” 

“I'm! You wipe your eyes and put away 
that handkerchief first thing you do, then come 
along with me. I'll get you a cup of tea, and 
T can hunt up a strip 


my old cloak, and there you be, safe for fifteen 
dollars toward Billy’s chair, anyhow.” Her 
broad, homely face glowed; her yoice was cheer- 





echoed from the wall, but came throuzh it from | into the florist’s on the corner and bought a | ful and tender. 


beyond, as if several nen who had been much ; 
farther into the cave were now coming back. 

If it had not been for Lafayette, \lec would 
have tried to creep into some crevice out of sight, ; 
until the party had come through the hole and | 
passed by, but the sick man could not very well | 
be hidden: so Alec stood his ground and waited 
to see what sort of greeting he would receive | 
from the newcomers. Several of them were | 
speaking at once, and their voices rose excitedly, 
At last they qune in view round a corner, and 
the man who was carrying a torch stuck it into | 
a crevice in the wall; the others grouped them- | 
selves ina eirele, some leaning against the walls, | 
some sitting on the stones, and for a moment 
they were silent. as if they had entered a council | 
chamber and must now weigh their words. 








Those who had sat down were out of Mec’s| When she opened them again a few moments ; affected, as far as 1 can see. 


range, but among those who were standing he 
recognized Hiram Jeemes, the man he had met 
in the afternoon, and it flashed into his mind that 
this was a meeting of the Knights of the Golden 
Circe, and that his uncle would give almost 
anything to be standing in his place. 

“Weve been soft-hearted long enough.’ 
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bunch of English violets, which she pinned upon. 


, her cape a little to one side, ‘Then she went in beautiful new cloak that 


turn to each of the reliable jewelry establish- 
ments, her cheeks flushing and her eyes brighten- | 
ing with the excitement of her errand. She had | 
nearly decided upon one ting at Bailey's when | 
the salesman showed her another; a daintily set | 
pearl and sapphire side by side; and upon this 
her choice finally fell. 

She was somewhat tired now, and it still 
lacked nearly an hour of the time when she was 
due at Miss West's luneheon. 
the large, comfortable waiting-room at Huntley 
& Moshe to rest and Jook over the paper she 
was to read in the afternoon. 

Choosing a large armehair in the corner, she 
leaned back in it luxuriously and closed her eves, 














later the seats nearest her, which had previously ' 
been empty, were occupied. Two women, | 
poorly dressed, and each, in a different: way, 
unattractive of face and figure, had taken 
possession of them, Neither of them = carried 
ly parcels: but from their manner and expres. 
sion it was evident that) they were not idle 
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The money for your 
you were yoing to feel 
I can't do it, 


“Maria, are you cra 





so dressed up in this winter? 
sister! I—can’t—do—it!” 
But Maria was already drawing the faded 
shawl around her shoulders again. “You can— 
and you will,” she remarked, sententiously. 
“What kind of a soul do you suppose I’ve got, 
How should I feel, parading up the 
broad aisle in a new cloak this winter, and 
knowing that my own flesh and blood was stuck 


have bought for him 
“But ’Zekiel, sister, *Zekiel! 
it a mite.” 
“Then he can settle down and do the other 


He won't like 


thing, that’s all. “list ‘Zekiel that'll 
It's me!” 
“Yes, that's so, and you're alw: just as 





gould as gold, Only, ’Zekiel knows what you 


when you go back home with nothing but a little 
tuck of fur in your hand?” 
“T shall have my tongne left. for aught T see: 


and if TE can’t make him feel reconciled by 


But he isn't in so much pain now as | 


says he'd take lots of comfort going round the, 


be | 
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explaining, I'll advise him to get down on his 
knees and let the Lord do it. But I don't 
apprehend any trouble. ’Zekiel’s a good man, 
*Lizy Jane, if he isn’t’a professor, and he’s got 
j feelings. We don’t either of us want Billy 
| hampered. I didn’t know ’twas quite so dis- 
couraging for you, or maybe I could have pinched 
and shaved somewhere before.”” 

She looked down thoughtfully at the cheap 
cotton gloves that covered her workworn hands, 
then spoke again, briskly and alinost sternly, to 
her sister, whose face was now red with crying. 

“For mercy’s sake, ’Lizy Jane, can’t you hide 
| your worries a little when you’re in such a public 
| place? And there isn’t any cause to worry now, 
jeither. But that’s just like you! You've 
jalways had the k of crying when things 
went wrong, and crying again, harder than ever, 
when they come right.” 

“I know it, Maria, and 1 know who's gener- 
tally brought them right, too, and always and 
invariably scolded me afterward for my erying.” 
“Well, I hate to have strangers know my 
j business ; and I've been noticing that girl over 
jat the left of ws.’" pursued Maria, “the one in 
the purple dress, with the violets pinned on her. 
She's taken in every word we've said—sitting 
| there with her nose in the air, as if she never'd 
seen anybody that was in trouble before.” 

She was whispering now—the rustic, sibilant 
whisper that carries farther than ordinary speech. 
“Perhaps I’m not so much of a Christian ’s 1 
ought to be, but I don’t like to meet such big- 
| fecling folks. She may be poor herself some- 
time, and she may be lame, even, though I'm 
; far from wishing it upon her, goodness knows.” 
She fixed her eyes severely on the stranger, 
| Who seemed to be making leisurely preparations 
| for departure. Eliza Jane, awed into a recogni- 
tion of what was fitting, wiped away her tears, 
drew a sigh of sufficient depth and duration to 
relieve her pent-up emotions, and began to gaze, 
too. The expression upon each lined and sallow 
| face was critical and disapproving. Katherine's 
heart beat a little faster than usual, as she rose 








my taste when | day, and has to be put back to bed when Sam | and took the two or three steps which brought 


' her close beside them, 
| “I've overheard what you've been talking 
| about, ladies,” she began, with some embarrass- 
‘ment. “I did it without meaning to at first, and 

afterward—I—listened.” Her cheeks flushed 
| slightly, but she could not refrain from smiling. 

Eliza Jane was silent, uncertain what answer 
toiake; Maria felt no such hesitation. 

“Yes, I noticed you were paying considerable 
lattention,” she responded, grimly. ‘Well, 
! you've found out that one woman's got a heart- 
ache,—two women, finally, so far’s that goes,— 
and I hope you feel paid for your time.” 

“YI do, and more than paid.” She rested her 
| hand lightly upon Eliza Jane’s shrinking and 
reluctant shoulder. ‘‘Ladies, I was lame my- 
| self, like Billy, all last year. The doctors—tive 
of then—said I never could walk again, but I 
can, you see, and perhaps he may, too, by and 
by. Doctors make mistakes sometimes, just 
as other people do.’ 

‘The mother’s face began to brighten with a 
gleam of tremulous hope. Maria cleared her 
throat, took a piece of snakeroot from her pocket, 
put it into her mouth, and cleared her throat 
| again. ‘ 

“That’s why I listened,” went on Katherine, 
in eager explanation. ‘I heard you speaking 
about a wheel-chair, and I have one—such a 
beautiful chair, made on purpose for me, with 
slides. and springs and cushions, to say nothing 
of the writing-desk and the special shelf for 
books and papers. It’s a regular hone, a chair 
like that, and it runs easily, large as itis. You’d 
hardly believe how lonesome L was at first, when 
Michael carried it up to the attie. Now if you'll 
let me,”—the shoulder beneath her hand was 
trembling,—“I shall have it brought down-stairs 
again and sent to Billy.” 

“O-nt*’ exclaimed Maria, with something 
between a sob and a groan that. rendered further 
speech impossible. But the voice of Eliza Jane 
was perfectly steady, her face only radiant, as 
| she listened and replied: “You will do that for 
; US—you, a stranger?” 

“Yes—if [ama stranger. I don’t feel exactly 
|like one, you see, after stealing into your con- 
“fidence in spite of you.” She had made a place 
for herself beside them by this time, and was 
getting ready to write the address in her note: 
| book. Remembering it afterward Katherine 
) Holland decided that the next fifteen minutes 
was the happiest part of the whole day. She 
learned that poor © ’Lizy Jane” was familiarly 
known as “Widder Smart,” and that she lived 
on Emerald Street. Also that ‘Maria’ was 
i“M Fzekiel Pettingill, from Barrington 
| Centre.” Both women accepted her offer as 
| simply and happily as it had been Made—giving 














So she went into | down ona hard old sofa for lack of what I might . her in return revelations of their patient struggles 


, and economies that touched her inmost heart to 
| warmer sympathy. e 
i It was easy to arrange for sending the chair— 
‘to Billy’s own name,” his mother stipulated ; 
and easy to sugzest that she would like to call 
!upon Billy in person the next week, and see how 

he enjoyed it. Neither Mrs. Pettingill or the 
| “Widder Smart” thanked her directly, but her 








-eame in for to-day, and how will it look to him l emotions were twice stirred—in widely different 


ways—before she left them. 
| Eliza Jane whispered softly, stroking the fur 
of Katherine's cape as she did so, “Billy's 


:a praying boy, Miss Holland. He won't forget 
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that part, when it comes to sitting up in that 
beantiful chair, I can tell you! And I guess 
it won’t be the first time that somebody’s prayed 
in it, either—if works are any sign of what folks 
are.” 

A moment later, Maria, resuming her brisk 
demeanor by a palpable effort, remarked casually, 
“Well, the blizzard’s over, and I’m likely to get 
my cloak, after all. 
as you did, young woman,—like an angel of 
mercy with five ostrich tips a-waving,—I should 
have done my duty, and hid my disappointment 
from ’Lizy Jane as best I could. But I’m free 
to allow it will be a consolation to enter pew 
number seventy-seven next Sunday, with a new, 
well-fitting cloak on—and a cleat conscience, 
into the bargain.” 


‘The moment Katherine got home that night 
she showed her new ring to her mother and 
Cousin Sue. When it had been sufficiently 
admired, she began to dilate upon the charms of 
the gathering at Marian West’s. Last of all, 
half humorously and half tenderly, she told the 
story of her experience with the two sisters at 
Huntley & Mosher’s, ending with, “And in a 
way, mother, if you'll believe it, that certainly 
‘climaxed’ the whole day. I shall not feel satis- 
fied now till I know that Billy—he’s fourteen 
years old and likes to read, they told me—is 
fairly in my chair, and getting the good of it; 
and I must see Michael and give him the direc- 
tions to-night.” 

“What about the ‘Unto Others’ paper at the 
Alliance meeting?” asked Cousin Sue; but her 
tone and manne were alike very gentle. 

Katherine hesitated. ‘Oh, I’m afraid I made 
a failure of it, though the girls seemed to enjoy 
it pretty well. But girls always think anything 
you do is good, if they like you, you know.” 

She tarned he: hand from side to side in the 
firelight, absently watching the gleam of the 
stones upon hei finger. She did not say that 
ber thoughts were with lame Billy and “the 
hard sofa’ in the little house on Emerald Street, 
nor did she speak of the many plans for his 
happiness which had developed in her mind 
during the last few hours. least of all did she 
betray the feelings with which she had read her 
paper that afternoon. But none the less had 
she learned a lesson from Maria’s prompt and 
practical unselfishness, which was destined to 
blossom, as time went on, into many an act of 
genuine self-sacrifice. 

Marky CATHERINE HEws. 





The Widow Telford. 


OBODY can doubt that she has been a 
good mother. When her husband died 
she went with the children into a cheap 

cottage near the village, and took in sewing. 
When she could not get sewing she went out to 
wash or scrub, sitting up half the night to mend 
the boys’ clothes. Noone ever saw the Telford 
children ragged or dirty. 

After a yea! or two she was able, with a little 


help from a friend, to rent a cottage in town and | 


open a boarding-house. She succeeded, because 
her eye was everywhere. She cooked, swept, 


marketed, herself. She had the energy of a half ! 


dozen women. 

She sent the boys to the best school in the 
town. Then Sam went to college to work his 
way through, and Jem went to the city and 
found employment in a wholesale store. The 
boys had their mother’s capacity for work. Sam 
made his way through the university, passed the 
examination for surgeon in the navy, and was 
appointed to a man-of-war. He married into an 
old New Hampshire family with English kins- 
folk, and he and his wife have visited her cousin 
the baronet at his country seat in Surrey. 

Jem has succeeded in business, and is junior 
partner in a large house in Chicago. His family 
are fashionable folk. But the young Telfords 
are all kindly people, and invite “grandma” 
to make them yearly visits. She spent a 
month with Sam and the same time with Jem 
last summer. 

Her sons treat her with respect, but their 
ways are not her ways nor her thoughts their 
thoughts. She knows that they are always 
conscious of her rough, hard hands and queer 
pronunciation. Yet what if she had not made 
ber hands hard with work ? 

She sits silent while the family discuss the 
opera and the last new novel. It is all Greek to 
her. There are other subjects—the crops and 
the habits of plants and flowers and the changes 
in politics. She could talk of these things with 
shrewd wisdoin; but nobody speaks of them to 
her. 

She sits silent for many an hour. The world 
begins to seem empty and lonely to her. 

“No matter how old one may be,’ she said 
with a nervous laugh the other day to the old 
doctor, “‘one longs for a little affection and appre- 
Gation. for somebody to say, ‘You have done 
well in your iife.’” 

“That,” said the old man, emphatically, “is 
the one thing which we are told about the other 


If you hadn’t come up just ; 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


T may surprise many persons to learn 
| that monkeys, despite their cleverness, 
are not enduringly susceptible to the 
influences of “higher education,” for infinite is 
\their innate depravity. I found them ready 
enough to learn, but persistent in refusal to 
display their knowledge when required to do so 
by their patient teacher. This peculiar side of 
monkey nature was forcibly impressed on me 
when I tried to form an orchestra, or string band, 
; among the simians of my menagerie. 

We were in winter quarters, and as it was my 
custom to devote my spare time during the cold 
term to taming and training wild animals for the 
next season, I had a family of monkeys confined 
in an apartment adjoining my reading, smoking 
and music room. 

One morning upon nearing the cottage my 
ears were greeted by the sound of my ’cello. I 
paused, wondering what visitor had provoked 
my rich-toned instrument to such unseemly 
discord. Then I] approached closely and through 
&@ window saw a laughable scene. 

Seated upon a chair, with a smoking-ap on 
his head, spectacles on his nose and meerschaum 
pipe in his mouth, was Joe, the largest monkey 
of the menagerie, sawing away at the ‘cello with 
bow in hand. Several of the smaller monkeys 
were in postures of surprise and delight at Joe’s 
performance. I had omitted to lock the door of 
the monkey-room, and that accounted for the 
intrusion on my sanctum. 

Ilighly entertained, I stood for a time a silent 
spectator, until seen by a little menkey, who 
notitied its fellows of my presence with a sharp 
ery. In a twinkling the animals dashed from 
the room—Jve, minus cap, spectacles and pipe, 
bringing up the rear and carefully closing the 
door behind him. Upon entering the house 1 
: found all the monkeys safely ensconced in their 
proper room and looking as innovent as lambs, 
while the old ringleader was snoring and appar- 
ently sound asleep. From this occurrence the 
idea of trying to form an orchestra of monkeys 
came into my mind, for I well knew that such a 
troupe, even if it produced anything but melody, 
would be a strong attraction. 

I began by securing small violins for four of 
my most promising young monkeys, reserving 
for old Joe, whom I rechristened Wagner, the 
exclusive right to play upon the ’cello. As I 
could play upon a violin perhaps well enough to 
teach a monkey to make a noise on one, I began 
by taking all the members of the proposed 
orchestra into a room by themselves, and enabling 
them to see how I held the instrument when 
playing. 

Vigorously I began, after a time spent in 
tuning, to play a bar or two of “When the com 
is waving, Annie dear,” after which I passed a 
tiny violin and bow to a monkey whom I called 
Franz Liszt. He snatched the instrument from 
my hand, placed it under his chin, as his 
instructor had done, and extracted from it a 
torturing wail or two. Then, to my astonish- 
ment, he grasped the screws at the head of the 
violin and began to tighten the strings one by 











“*AS HE USED TO DANCE IN THE RING.” 


| one, as his instructor had done, but with the | 


| result that two of them were snapped. 

Ile treated a sevond violin in like manner 
before eliciting from it a series of most untuneful 
notes, and he closed his performance by evoking 
from the strings a fiendish shriek. At this the 
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Monkey Music—an Elephant Stampede-—Franconelli and the Lion. 


‘order and gave a violin and bow to 
Beethoven, who promptly began to tune 
;up his instrument in the same way and with 
‘a similai result. Each of the other monkeys in 
| turn was given an opportunity to play a violin, 
| and each imitated his predecessor by first tuning 
it up and then breaking strings. 
| For four weeks I patiently endeavored to 
| teach the animals how to “fiddle.” It was of no 
use; and at our last rehearsal old Joe, becoming 
angry, broke al] the small violins and tried to 
burn up the fragments during my brief absence 
from the room. ae 

At one time in the early fifties rival showmen 
spread the libellous report that the monkeys 
with Dan Rice's circus were killing themselves 
rather than have to witness the performances. 
Indeed, their deaths were very strange. 

Early one morning a messenger informed me 
that one of my most promising young male 
monkeys had been found 
dead at the end of the 
night's journey. The little 
Brazilian, which was of the 
variety known as tail- 
hangers, had apparently 
bung itself by passing its 
long tail over its perch, and 
then, after fastening the 
end of the tail tightly about 
its neck, had thrown itself 
deliberately off to its death. 

This tragedy, a wholly 
new one in the world of 
monkeys, created a decided 
sensation among my show- 
Men. Sam McGee, then 
the oldest animal-deale: on 
this side of the Atlantic, 
said it was the first monkey 
suicide of which he had 
heard. Joe ©’Connor, a 
great joker, whom the buys. 
of my staff had dubbed 
“Coroner,” held an “in- 
quest,” and decided that the suicide was due to 
disgust with the Darwinian theory that monkeys 
are the ancestors of men. 

After the dead monkey had been buried little 
more was thought of the tragedy until, four days 
later, another young monkey was found hanging 
dead by his tail from the same perch from which 
the first had hanged himself! 

Three more days, and then another young 
monkey was found similarly hanging dead. 
This third death, which “Coroner” O’Connor 
ascribed to “sorrow for Dan Rice's heavy business 
losses,” reduced my stock of monkeys to nine. 
Resolved to prevent its further depletion, 1 
ordered a man to stay continually in the cage at 
| night, trusting the mischievous monkeys to keep 
him awake. 

This they did for several nights, teasing and 
| tormenting him in every conceivable and many 
inconceivable ways whenever his drooping eye- 
lids indicated a time ripe for mischief. But at 
the end of a week's time they 
had become accustomed to his 
nightly presence and ceased to’ 
annoy him. So he slept. 

Upon awaking after his nap 
in the cage, he was horrified to 
see another youthful monkey 
hanging from the same perch 
where his three former com- 
panions had been found dead. 

This man suggested a new 
and most plausible theory of 
the tragedies. The victims had 
been all males. From this he 











cruelly murdered by an older, 
stronger and jealous male. 
Acting at once on the sugges- 
tion of the watchman, I had 
.\zariah, the gray old grand- 
father of the monkey family, 
and Zachariah, his son. the 
father of the victims, removed, 
greatly against their wish, to 
a cage by themselves. There 
were no more deaths by suicide 
or murder among the monkeys 
of that menagerie. 

I have always believed that 
Azariah, the grandfather, was 
the criminal, and that while 
the young monkeys slept he would spring upon 
| them and choke them to death. Then to divert 
, suspicion he would craftily hang the victim to 
, the perch, where it was subsequently found. 
Of course this line of reasoning demolished the 
| theory of suicide, and confirmed my belief that 





work. That we shall receive our reward in| other monkeys, startled, fled to the backs of | monkeys are clever and some of them quite 


recognition and Jove from the only One Who 
understands us.’”” 

“Yes, I know,” che said, “but here—/ere ?” 
and her old eyes were full of unsatisfied longing. 





| chairs and other places of presumed safe 
except Joe, who continued to saw away vindic- 

| tively upon the ‘cello. 

| Somewhat disconcerted, I speedily restored 





+ | fiendish. 








Turning now from small to great, let me tell 
‘you that a thing greatly dreaded by showmen is 





“308.” 


inferred that each had been | 
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a stampede of the elephants, and one of the most 
notable of such stampedes vccurred while I was 
touring in the Eastern States. 

One day word reached me that Tim, our 
performing elephant, and Sadie, his mate, had 
become terrified for some unknown reason, and 
had broken loose, upsetting the cages of lions 
and other fierce beasts before running away. 

IT hurried to the menagerie, and found every- 
thing in the wildest confusion. Lions were 
roaring, camels crying piteously, and hyenas 
howling with fear, raising such a bedlam as I 
had never before known. 

‘The keepers soon succeeded in quieting the 
lions and tigers, and order ruled when I rode 
away at the head of a mounted posse to capture 
the fugitive elephants. In his flight Tim had 
taken Jock, the trick monkey, with him on his 
back, and I greatly feared that the little Brazilian 
would be injured or lost. The elephants had 
nearly an hour’s start of us, but as we rode 
rapidly down the turnpike we hoped to overtake 
them soon. 

At one little house we were tearfully informed 
that “two big black brutes’’ had stopped there to 
get drinks of water, the elephants obligingly 
taking turns in pumping for each other. Farther 
down the road we came to a creek, where the 
fugitives had stopped to bathe. Near the village 
one of the elephants had crushed a bulldog that 
had rushed out to bark at the strange visitors. 

Putting our horses to the 
gallop, we dashed into the 
village and learned that 
the elephants had halted 
and rifled a fruit-stand; 
frightened a woman into 
convulsions by stopping 
and thrusting their trunks 
into an open window ; and 
then, leisurely passing on, 
had caused three teams of 
horses to run away. Far 
down the street they had 
overthrown a garden fence 
in order to steal pears and 
pluck flowers, 

Half an hour farther on 
the fugitives had turned 
aside to raid an orchard of 
apples and wreck a pigsty. 
-\fter assuring the owners 
that I would pay all dam- 
ages we hurried onward, 
but not before learning 
: . that Jock, the monkey, or 
as the farmer said, “a queer little man in red 
clothes,’ was riding on Tim’s back when the 
elephants were last seen. 

As we approached a second village we inter- 
cepted a team of runaway horses hitched to a 
farm wagon. Soon after this we saw where the 
elephants had paused to tear down a fence, enter 
a field and steal a lot of turnips. At every 
dwelling the frightened inmates told us of the 
fearsome passage of the great animals, which 
ran with uplifted trunks. 

Now they were not more than ten minutes 
ahead of us, so on we hastened, in much 
perplexity as to a method of effecting their 
capture. The chief keeper's plan was to head 
them off, if possible, and endeavor to drive them 
; back over the seven miles of road. But the 
elephant is a very fast traveller, and I doubted 
| our ability to carry out the suggestion. 
| Soon we saw a throng of people in a side 
| street, and galloped thither. There, in the 
middle of the thoroughfare, at some distance 
beyond the crowd, was ‘lim, dancing merrily, as 
he was used to dance in the ring, before a small 
house, with the monkey still perched on his 
back, and with Sadie looking admiringly on. 
The music of a fiddle within doors could be 
plainly heard, and ‘this had caused Tim to pause 
and dance. 

My keepers dismounted and quietly captured 
both elephants before the fiddler was aware that 
| he had so extraordinary an audience. Jrewarded 
‘his playing, sent my men back with the 
elephants, and paused frequently on the way 
| home to pay damages. 





As owner of menageries I made it my business 
to qualify for almost any vacancy that might 
occur among my performers, and eventually I 
essayed the réle of lion-tamer under the tutelage 
of the celebrated Franconelli. Strange to say, 
he, though fearless among wild beasts, was the 
most arrant coward before threatening man. 

I first entered a lion’s cage with him at 
Vincennes, Indiana, in the days “‘befo' de wah.” 
In the den was Richard III., the largest and 
fiercest African lion ever brought to this country. 
This was at an afternoon performance, and not. 
a very perilous venture, for the brute was afraid 
of its trainer and noticed my presence only by a 
long growl. 

Emboldened by the plaudits of the audience, I 
resolved to enter the cage alone at the evening 
performance, and Franvonelli assented to my 
proposition. When, amid an outburst of music, 
I swung open the grated door and entered. the 
fierce Numidian seemed to pay me not the 
slightest attention; but fortunately for me, a 
blazing furnace containing red-hot iron rods had 
been placed under the cage! 

The lion seemed to notice my presence even 
less than at the afternoon performance, and 
growled only when | patted its huge head. But. 
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when I began backing toward the exit, the great | situation, as Peter had spoken for him, she had | trees bestrewed the rustling foot-path. 
neglected to deliver the messaze, with the result | 


brute almost imperceptibly began to raise its | 


body from the floor, and the next moment hurled 
itself full upon me. 
Down I went, and must have been killed, had 


not my men with the red-hot irons forced the | heard of the matter, and the place would have! from the stubble. 
Long had he 


savage beast to the farther end of the cage, while 

1 emerged with a tattered tinsel jacket, two 

severely lacerated shoulders and shaken nerves. 

Though the occurrence was valuable to me in an | 
advertising way, I never again ventured into a 

lion’s den. 

‘The next day Franconelli entered the cage of | 
Richard 11. as if nothing unusual had occurred. ' 
He was a remarkable man, who habitually 
entered the dens of strange lions without a 
moment of preparatory acquaintance; but he. 
was attacked by a caged beast at last. 

Our canvas was then stretched in the city of 
Havana, prior to our departure for the U nited | 
States. Everybody was well, money had been | 
made, and the menagerie seemed likely to return 
home in good condition. 
before our departure Richard III. appeared to! 
be in an angry mood. This worried me so much | 
that I urged Franconelli to “dope’’—that. is, ' 
drug—the fierce beast before each performance. 
He only laughed and said he feared no lion in 
captivity. 


THE YOUTH’S 


that the vacancy had now been filled by Peter's 
cousin Andy. 
‘This tantalizing sequel was the first Dan ever | 


suited him, he thought, exactly. 
been eager for such a chance. 
For Dan was quick-witted and 
ainbitious, and quite confident. 
that he would splendidly better 
his lot, if once he got where he 
could turn to account his clear 
handwriting and readiness at 
figures. Here at Kiltaney only 
odd jobs of rough field-work 
were to be had. 

Moreover he was weary, with 
a hot impatience, of the little 
nook which had been all the world to him for' 
seventeen long years; where he seemed hemmed 
in on a road leading aimlessly round and round | 





But a day or two | one small dreary plot. and never bringing you | 


j any “forwarder ;’” whither the monotonous days 
came marked, if marked at all, merely by 
shrewder pinches of hunger and cold, or the 
| painful bereavement of illness. 

Once he had grumbled about this sameness to 
old Jimmy Shanessy, who replied, “Ah, sure, 





On the last morning in Havana the Numidian | lad, I wouldn’t say things was any the worse 
was so “ugly” that I besought Franconelli not | ! for bein’ all of a piece any more than me ould 
to enter the creature's den that day; but he | coateen here ’ud be the worse of not havin’ such 
insisted on carrying out his contract. Then I’ a power of patches on it—let alone holes.” And 
endeavored to “dope” the lion, but he refused to/| although Dan had no argmnent immediately 
eat the drugged meat. | forthcoming, he felt and resented the false, 

It was with dread of impending evil that I analogy. But now, when a door was opening 
saw the fearless Frenchman appear in the ring, , upon a brighter prospect,—all the possibilities of | 
and bow with courtly grace to the large afternoon Dunscreagh, with con- 
audience. Bravely he swung open the door and genial work and regular 
entered the cage, to be greeted with an awful wages,—that it should 
roar by Richard III., who at once arose and have been slammed in 


COMPANION. 


As the | 
brisk breeze came and went, it set them scamper- 
ing in brief rushes, like flocks of brown mice, 
‘In the shorn fields glimpsing through bars and 
gaps the golden gleam had not yet quite faded 
Threshing - machines were 
busy among the richtier-hued ri 3; now and 
then he passed within ear-shot of 
one, and heard its humming drone 
sharpen its querulous note ever 
and anon, fitfully and abruptly, 
as if at the thought of some fresh 
grievance. 

Dan, however, gave scanty 
thought to such things, being 
engrossed by grievances of his 
own. The most pressing of them 
was his cumbrous burden, and 
that he temporarily laid down 
upon arriving at the saddler’s. 

By the time that his load was ready for him, 
the dusk had closed in, and the lamps were all 
lit—a_ fascinating spectacle of yreat luminous | j 
pearl globes, with diamond cores, and clustering 
golden stars that flung jewels of light into the 
dark water as it slid along by the slimy Quay- 
wall and beneath the bridges. Dan could not 
forbear some pauses for contemplation; and he 
reached the big railway terminus just at the | 
Moment when the last crimson flash of one of | 
the infrequent Ballyhoy trains was vanishing 
into the darkness at the far-off end of the 
platfonn. 

Tle had consequently a full hour to wait upon | 
it, with no better resources for passing the time 
than a couple of spare coppers. One of them 
speedily went to secure the largest bun that; 
hungry researches could discover upon the} 








ett 





counter in the refreshment-room, and the other 
would have followed, had it not been for the | 
rival charms of a book-stall, which allured hard 


lashed his sides with his tail. his face, or, rather, 
1 instantly moved to the edge of the platform, surreptitiously shoved 
beneath which I had concealed a ritle. to behind his back, 


Franconelli, calm as a summer’s morn, ad- 
vanced. The great lion wrathfully backed to 
the farther end of the cage, and my employés 
prepared to control him with red-hot irons. 

The intrepid trainer kept his eyes steadily 
upon Richard IIT., and omitted his usual graceful 
salute to the audience preparatory to leaving the 
cage. ‘Then he stealthily began his retreat 
backward. He had made but two steps when 
the huge, tawny brute sprang upon him, knocked 
him to the floor and buried its cruel fangs in his 
throat. While the attendants pressed the red- 
hot irons ineffectually to the lion’s head and 
sides, I raised my rifle to my shoulder, took 
hasty aim at the heart of Richard III. and 
fired. 

The great brute rolled over on the floor. 
When we opened the door of the cage Richard 
III. was dead, but alas! so was poor Franconelli! 

The audience was wild with excitement, and 
shouted vociferously. Had they been .\mericans 
an appalling panic would doubtless have ensued ; 
but to the Spanish-Cuban crowd the tragedy was 
simply a magnificent performance. Sadly we | 
buried the brave Franconelli in the suburbs of | 
Havana, and with sore hearts left the Pearl of 
the Antilles. 
























Sy JANE BaRiow ch 
DS CONROY fell out with Katty, 
his sister, soon after breakfast one 
bright autumn morning. Now a 
Ye quarrel between these two was 
rare enough to be something of an | 
event, circumstances having helped to make them | 
very constant allies, for their mother had died a | 
dozen years before and their father, who promptly 
married again, choosing a widow with children 
of her own, had himself gone a few winters later. | 
Since then the second Mrs. Conroy, with Katty | 
and Dan and a herd of their small half- and step- | 
brethren, had strugeled on together in one little: 
roadside cabin, a white knot on a tangled thread 
of winding green lanes. 

Things being so, the brother and sister speedily 
acquired a habit of standing up for one another 
through thick and thin, in a household whose | 
head, although not unkindly disposed 
toward them, had naturally other 
interests more at heart. And by 
virtue of that unsigned league they 
held their own fairly well, especially 
when Dan grew of a size to swell the 
weekly revenue with a shilling or so. 

But union remained always indispen- 
sable: they could not afford more than 
ng tif. 
is morning, however, Dan had 
been “put past his patience’ alto- 
gether, The fact was that a casual 
remark made by Peter Moore, their 
father’s old friend, who looked in to 
pass the time of day, had broughy to 
light a serious delinquency on Katty’s 
part. Some wee before, when Peter had Jeft 
word with her that Mr. Cleary of the shop at 
Dunscreagh was in want of a handy boy, and that | 









somewhat intricately puz 


able. 


bitterly accused Katty 
of having done it “acci- 
dental on purpose.” 
There was truth 
enough in the charge, 
although he flung it out 
in random wrath, to 
make Katty repel it vehemently. She had indeed 








tried hard really to forget Peter's messaze, but | 


with as little success as if she attempted to rub 
the pattern off a tarnished brass. Was it her 
fault that it had continued to stand out on her 
memory with most obtrusive distinctness? 


Less clear were her mixed motives for wishing | 


to keep Dan from Dunscreagh. It was partly, 
perhaps chiefly, that she dreaded his absence. 
Though Dunscreagh was not many miles distant, 
“you would be half the day coming and going,” 


and she knew well how seldom she would get a | 


sight of him once he was established there. 
Partly, too, she may have been prejudiced by 
her own experience of new scenes; for she had 


gone last spring to learn dressmaking with her | 


cousin no farther off than the next parish, and | 
had returned in a few weeks invalided by home 
sickness and a bad cough, which stil] hung about 
her, to her neighbors’ conviction that she was 


“going in a decline, the same way as her poor ; 
‘ mother.”” 


But after all, what had turned the scale was, 
it must be feared, the consideration of the six- 
pence which Dan’s travelling expenses would 
have absorbed, and which she wanted to lay out. 
upon some small gewraw for her own wear, a 
love of finery being another ailment contracted 
abroad. 
short-sighted seltishness urged her to belittle its 
consequences, and goaded her into acrimonious: 
speeches. 

“Much Mr. Cleary would ha’ took you if you'd 
went to hin that scandalous figure, wid the two 
elbows of you stickin’ through your sleeves like 
the sinall ends of a couple of red mangolds, 
might as well be hirin’ an ould scarecrow out of 
the fields to come and sit cocked up behind his 
counter, frightenin’ off the people on him! Sure, 
it’s a show you are! Apter he'd be to give you 
atrial if you sted away.” 

“And bedad then, it’s yourself done your 
endeavors to keep me out of it,’ Dan rejoined ; 








“but maybe you'll live to repent. it before you're | 


a great dale Miss 
Conroy 1” 

With this menacing prediction the 
interview had to end, lest Dan 
should Jose the eleven o'clock train 
frem Ballyhoy. For his: empleser 
was sending him on a rare expedi- 
tion into Dublin city. 

It was through brilliant late 
autumn sunshine that he started on 
his long half-hour's trudge down the 


older, Katty 





Farmer Byrne's heavy horse-collars 
round his neck, with a comple: 
of straps dangling about 








him. 


seemed to him intoler- | 
No wonder that ; 
he was enraged, and; 





Her guilty feeling about this price of - 


He, 


by, strewn inches deep with all the freshest of 
printed penny worths. 

Its aspect proved irresistible, and soon fixed 
the destination of the second coin. Yet there 
stood Dan for a long time in doubt about his: 
purchase, even after he had finished munching 
his inadequate bun, | 

Tt was not that he did not know his own mind , 
| so far as his own personal tastes were concerned. ' 
| To gratify them he would have possessed himself 
i) without hesitation of the Comical Codgers, 
whose familiar pink and violet covers his sharp 
eyes recognized covetously amon the parti- 
colored litter, which he was scanning from a 
respectful distance. 

But the question wax not so simple, being 





of a person whom he found it impossible to dis- 
regard, even though 
they were, as it hap 
| pened, at that moment 
“black out with each 
}other.”” Perhaps, in- 
deed, this exceptional 
circumstance told 
against Comical 
Codyers, — since — it 
struck Dan that to 
bring =Katty home 
| something that would please her would give him 
| obviously a favorable opportunity for making up. 
Dan's temper was far from implacable, and he 
'had already begun to say to himself, “Sure she 
didn't do it on purpose, the crathur. Some! 
people's. memories is no better than an ould 
sieve wid the bottom out.” | 

But he could not disguise from himself the| 
regrettable fact that what Katty would like best ' 
was the rubbishy little weekly fashion-paper— ; 
Clementina’a Repository of Dress and Fash- 
jon—of which she had brought back with her 
some odd numbers from her dressmaking cousin, ! 
and which she still wistfully studied. 














dresser to imagine that he did not 


remember its odious name; and his 
knowledge that) she would probably 
have asked him to bring her one had 
they been on speaking terms when they 
{ separated, seemed tosput him somehow | 
under a debt of honor, 

Back again, at the little 
station, there were 
lamps, and only a few ' 
vlimmers of the daylight waning away | 
through the colorless drizzle. Home- | 
ward along the wet Janes, the dead 
leaves, which had scurried about so 
briskly in the sunny morning breeze, now lay 
very still, too limp and sodden to crawl As he 
tramped over them, Dan's mood likewise was 
less strenuous and more cast down than in the 
forenoon, 

‘Then his 


Ballyhoy 
no vivid electric 
Hk - lustre 















rits had been to some degree kept | 
| up by the stimulus of his indignation against 
Katty, but now that he had a peaceotfering in 
hi pocket this failed, and they flagged, despond- 
He said to himself ; 











| 
| eney superseding resentment. 






quiet lanes, the nature of his errand | that he had “ne'er a chance of doing anything in | haz: 
compelling him to carry one of | 


such a little ould rat-hole of a place; and ne'er a 
chance of getting out of it; so the long and the 
short of it was that he had ne‘er a chance at all." | 
| The conclusion seemed pitilessly logical, and: 








complicated by considerations about the likings | “ 


He had seen it too often lying on the ale ins | 
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were still to be “out.” She hoped not, and 
considered it rather lucky that she had a small 
piece of news to tell him, which offered a handy 
end whereby to pick up a fresh thread of 
conversation, 

And when Dan recognized her, he said, 
“Musha, good gracious, and is it yourself? 
Bedad now, but you’re the great fool to be 
standin’ out there under the teems of rain, gettin’ 
your death!” 

So Katty perceived that they had fallen in 
again. She replied: “Surra a death; sure it’s 
only mistin’ a wee drop of an odd while. And 
there’s a furrin sort of a letter after comin’ for 
you. But sittin’ inside on the table 1 left it, 
for ’fraid ’twould be drownded wid the wet.” 

“Whethen now is there?” Dan said, with 
some interest, for rare were the postman’s official 
calls upon the Conroy household. The little 
flicker of a chance so cheered him that as they 
splashed on to their door, he drew “Clementina’’ 
from his pocket and handed it to Katty, saying 
“And here's a letter come for you, and 
able one more betoken.’”” 

Katty stopped to examine it on the threshold, 
where the farthest flakes of the tirelizht touched 
her hands and her head, with the dark hair all 
in a silvery mist of 
tiny raindrops. “1 
do declare, it's the 
fashion - book,” she 
said, gleefully, a very 
large pennyworth of | 
pleasure brightening 
her gray eyes, “and 
there’s a whole page 
in it of the loveliest 
hats ever you beheld.” 

But Dan was rapidly getting out of his harness, 
that he might go in quest of his letter, which lay 
a white fleck on the smoke-grimed deal table, its 
“furrin” origin betrayed by the benevolent- 
looking blue gentleman whose head occupied the 
place of the more usual lilac queen. 

“From me Uncle Peter in New Jersey it's 
bound to be,” Dan said; and from Uncle Peter 
it was. Never hitherto had his correspondence 
been of much interest or import, but to-night, as 
in the quietest corner of the noisy room Dan 
spelled out the sentences by the flickering fire 
light, he felt as if another door had suddenly 












‘opened before him, letting in a vast sea- and 


landscape, and the waft of a mighty wind almost 
taking his breath. For his uncle wrote inviting: 
him to cross the Atlantic, and offering to furnish. 


j the means, 


“You would easy get a place,” the letter said, 

‘in one af the stores down at Collinsville, a new 
town they are running up a bit west. All my 
own boys are out doing for themselves, and 
John, that is but fifteen, draws his five dollars a 
week as regular as the sun sets on Saturday 
night. So write me word when you are coming, 
and I will mail you the order for your passage- 
money. But don't be putting it off too long, 
unless you have a mind to stop where you are 
for good and all. It’s a pity to be wasting your 
time starving and idling, and there's no chance 
for anybody in poor old Kiltaney.”” 

For a moment Dan felt half scared. There 
was something hardly Giuny in this echo of his 
own. sentiments sounding from afar overseas. 
But as the new prospect grew brighter and 
clearer before him like a most rapid dawn, fear 
and doubt melted away mistily. That wind 
from the west was as full of glamour as the air of 
a spring day in autumn, 

Dan emerged from his corner with flashing 
eyes, and told his news in a quiver of excitement. 
Of course everybody shared in it to some extent. 
His stepmother, always hopefully happy-go- 
lucky, was so much interested that she let the 
stirabout burn, and only its ominous odor recalled 
her from the fair- promising 
future to a present which 
threatened an uneatable supper. 

The children were clamorous 
with their own views of the 
situation, from Paddy, who 
wanted to accompany him, to 
little Lizzie, who, as a prelimi- 
nary, inquired, “What sort of 
hbastes lived out in the fields over 
there?” To whom Dan replied 
instructively, ‘‘Most superior.” 

Amid so full a chorus, Dan 
might readily overlook the fact 
tl at Katty took but a small part 
unenthusiastically. Never- 





| theless, it did strike him as rather unfeeling 


conduct when, in a few minutes, she withdrew 
from the discussion, which was still animated, 
and sat down by the fire with ‘Clementina’s 
Repository” on her knee, 

Jlis own happiness, however, made him 
sympathetie and anxious to show a friendly 
interest in other people's pursuits, which it is 
often easier to do from a height than on a level. 
‘Therefore he by and by approached Katty, and 
rded a comment upon the pages in which 
she was seemingly engrossed, 

“That's illegant, bedad,” he said, with already 
an unintentional touch of patronage in his tone, 
as he pointed to a fantastic blouse. ‘But I 











‘These made him at first sight a_ he arrived at it just as he came toa point where! wouldn't say but I might like it better only for 





which he was disagreeably conscious. 





ie tall hedgerows on either hand were still | 





dinmess, not without anxiety. Katty wa: ateh- | 
ing for him at the turn of the road a few yards ; 


Dan should call there at once to see about the | thickly green, but the crisp leaves of the larger | from their door, and wondering whether they | 


ling object, a fact of somebody deseried bis approach, through the | the quare cock-ups on the two shoulders of it.” 





“Ht isn’t too bad,” Katty remarked, witha meek 
inditYerence, quite unlike her wonted demeanor. 
“UH be lookin’ out a one like it for you in the 
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States,” said Dan. “There's apt to be plinty of 
dacint shops in it. Musha! isn’t it the good job, 
after all, that I didn’t go to Dunscreagh ?” 

The garment referred to was really rather 
ingeniously grotesque, but the shapes into which 
it swam as she stared at it were flagrant carica- 
tures. ‘‘Thank’y kindly, Dan,” in the same 
apathetic tone, was all she replied. 

“Is it another cold you’ve got?” Dan inquired. 
after a hurried speculation about the cause of 
her languor. 

But she said, “Sure not at all,” and began to 
flutter over the leaves in search of something 
with a show of great preoccupation, which 
impressed him with the belief that she was ‘‘just 
entirely took up wid the ould rags.”” 

At the ensuing supper Katty’s silence con- 
tinued, and she ate as little as she talked. 
Certainly the badly burned stirabout was unpal- 
atable enough to account for a smah appetite, 
and soon—though not before Dan’s route had 
been fixed, and the children were squabbling 
about the presents he should bring them from 
America—she got up, saying that she would 
open the house-door, “to get shut of the ugly 
smell of it, that would stifle the fish in the sea.” 

Since she and Dan had come in, the east wind 
had risen and swirled away the thicker rain- 
clouds from about a blurred white moon and a 
few wraiths of stars. It blew bitterly in at the 
Conroys’ door, yet Katty was still standing there 
in the full sweep of it when, some minutes 
afterward, Dan came, too, and looked out over 
her shoulder. 

“Finely the night’s cleared up,” he said, his 
newly acquired complacency taking the widest 
range. ‘‘I.ook at them stars comin’ out as plain 
as print!” 

But Katty said, “The ould States is a terrible 
dale further than Dunscreagh, and I can’t 
purvint you of goin’ off to this at all.’” 

1t was no doubt an inconsequent reply, yet 
that cannot have been what made it so startling 
to Dan. Nor did he himself understand the 
reason. 

“Then you done it on purpose,” he said, 
Jooking hard at her; “you done it on purpose, 
and why did you?” And for a moment it 
seemed likely that his next words or thoughts 
would put between them half this world’s width, 
or perhaps a greater distance. 

But al] at once, as he saw the small, forlorn 
figure standing in the doorway, with the black 
night waiting behind her and the ghostly white 
moon-face watching her, something told him 
why; and something else, akin to terror and 
pity, although maybe only an humble relation, 
caught him by the heart so that he suddenly 
went on speaking, after a scarcely perceptible 
pause, and in a merely matter-of-fact manner, 
“When I have the money saved for the two of 
us to be comin’ along, we’ll be goin’. What talk 
was there of any sooner?” 

“Glory be to goodness!” said Katty, facing 
him with eyes shining much brighter than the 
mist-entangled stars. “But is it the truth you’re 
tellin’ me?” 

“Is the sky over your head?” Dan said, 
eartly. 

“Glory be to the great goodness!’ Katty said 
again. “I was thinkin’ you’d be off maybe next 
week—but ’twas only the childer talkin’ foolish. 
But every penny I’ll put by if you’ll stop wid 
me; and I’ll get Paddy the Higgler to take back 
me new yella brooch—I will so,” she said, with 
a remorseful recollection of the schemed-for 
sixpence that had purchased it. “And I might 
sell him me ring wid the red stones—I might, for 
I’m torminted these times tyin’ it on wid a 
string. And if I could be chance get a job of 
sewin’ —” 

“Katty, Katty!” their stepmother called in 
exasperated accents from the fireside, “come in 
out of perishin’ yourself there, and keepin’ the 
door open wid the win’ fit to blow us all to 
the other end of the world!” 

“Sorra a much!” said Dan. 

But his sister with a quick movement thrust 
out the wide-sighing night, and shut themselves 
into the little smoky house, whose familiar 
domestic sounds of shrill children and clat- 
tering crockery seemed to swell louder for the 
exclusion. 

“Come along in, Dan,” she said. “I was as 
pleased as anythin’ all the while about the letter. 
Only I’m glad you're not goin’; and I mightn’t 
be delayin’ you any great while. We'll get it 
saved up some time, soon enough. Sure we'll 
do grand!” 

“Ay, to be sure, grand,” said Dan. 

Nevertheless, when they reéntered the room, 
and he again saw his letter lying, a rather 
conspicuous object, on the table, he hastened to 
hide it away in a nook behind the big pink- 
timmed bowl—away out of his sight. 


—_~+e»—____ 


EEL8 AND THEIR HABITs.—During March, 
with the first high tides of the year, young eels 
come up from the sea to the rivers. They are 
then about the size of needles and from an inch 
to two inches long. They travel together in 
shoals and are easily caught in large cloth nets. 
William Quekett, M. A., gives the following 
account of their habits: 

Eels are not hatched from eggs but are born 
alive. The young are generally born near the 
coast, and not far from the mouth of a river. 





THE YOUTH’S 


They run up rivers and streams to the source; 
they are attracted by every ditch and drain, every 
cutting, and every tributary brook. There is 
not a sluice which some of them do not enter. 
When they reach a mill-dam they will wriggle 
up the moss and grass ten or fifteen feet, tail 
first, and get into the mill-ponds above. 

They will make their way into brooks full of 
water at the time of their entrance, and all but 
dried up when they should return. There is 
almost no situation in which they cannot live. 
For eels have two hearts, and their physical 
organization is such that they can travel over 
land as well as in water, and can exist in the 
most uncomfortable circumstances. 

Their return to the sea is in October, with the 
first flood-tide. The most curious thing in the 
life of eels is that numbers of them are unable to 
find their way back to the sea, and live on as 
“prisoners of hope’”’ for years. 





The Real Hero. 


ANNY’S horse was dancing 

around the hitching-post 

at the gate, tugging im- 

patiently at his halter, 

while Sanny was lolling 

in the hammock on the 

porch. After a while he 

was going to ride around 

the mountain to the lower pasture, to see the 
fellows break in broncos. 

He was in no hurry; they would be at it all 
the afternoon. Besides, he was tired, and had 
eaten a hearty dinner. He had spent the morn- 
ing chopping off chickens’ heads and dressing 
the fowls for market, and he had eaten a double 
portion of dumpling at dinner because his uncle 
did not want his. 

This uncle, his mother’s brother, William San- 
ford, had come up into the Colorado mount 
to be cured of lung trouble. He was a he 





and jolly fellow, but unlearned in mountain 
‘ways, and very restless. He had made up his 
mind to drive down to Denver that afternoon, 


and since he was bound to go, Sanny’s mother 
had decided to take advantage of his trip and 
go with him, to sell her butter and eggs and 
chickens, although it was only Friday, and her 
usual market day was Saturday. 

Sanny’s father, who had 
lived in the mountains all 
his life and knew the 
weather-signs, said to her: 

“TI advise you to wait 

until the drought is broken. 
It’s likely to break before 
many hours, in my opinion. 
It’s the closest day I’ve 
ever known in these parts, 
and any one with ears can 
hear trouble brewing over 
yonder mountains. You 
may be caught by a cloud- 
burst.”” 

William Sanford laughed. 

“See here, John,” he said, 
“you've been expecting 

this drought to break for 

the last month, and it’s still as dry as ashes. 
There is no more sign of rain to-day than there 
was yesterday. It was just as sultry, and I heard 
the same rumbling over the mountain. I’ve 
business that I must attend to by telegraph. I 
couldn’t sleep last night for thinking of it. If 
you can spare the team I’m going this after- 
noon.”” 

“If he’s going, I’m going, too,” declared 
Sanny’s mother, whisking around to get ready. 
“Of course the horses can’t make the trip 
to-morrow if they are driven down to-day. 
Now, don’t you worry, John. If it rains hard, 
we'll just stop somewhere overnight and go on 
to-morrow. I’ve done so lots of times, you 
know. Sanny, don’t forget to feed the chickens, 
and help grandma with the dishes, now, son.” 

Mrs. Lane twitched on her sunbonnet, climbed 
into the wagon and took the reins from her 
brother. 

“Im the best driver,” she laughed. “Besides, 
I know the horses and I know the mountains, 
and I’m not going to risk having my eggs spilled 
over a.precipice. Get up!” 

John Lane sat down on the step and watched 
them as they drove down the hill and out of 
sight. Then his gaze turned to the green valley 
before him. The house was backed securely 
into a hillside, half-way up a. spruce ridge. In 
front, the ground sloped ayay across the road 
and down to the spring, whence it swelled up 
again in beautiful, cultivated fields. Up the 
valley to the right, down the valley to the left 
and climbing the opposite mountain, green crops 
glinted and waved in the sunshine. 

“It’s the best crop I’ve raised since I went to 
farming,” remarked John Lane, with satisfac- 
tion. “I declare, we’ve snapped up the best 
farming strip in the mountains, son.’’ 

“I know it,” said Sanny, sitting up in the 
hammock. “But farming’s awfully hard work, 
pa. Why don’t you stick to horses ?”” 

“I guess we'll stick to both,” smiled John 
Lane. “You’d better tend to Prince; he’s 
chafing himself with that halter. Now I’m going 
back up the wood road,"’ he added, rising and 
stretching his long legs, “to see how the men 








COMPANION. 


are coming on with the timber. You had better 
wait here with grandma until I come back. I 
tell you, I don’t like the way the weather is 
boiling around the mountain.” 

Sanny unwound his horse from the .halter; 
then he went around the house and filled the 
woodbox for grandma. He mixed corn-meal for 
the newest chicks, and fed it to the downy little 
things from the tips of his fingers. Then he 
went down cellar and took a big drink of 
buttermilk to settle his dinner. 

“Sanford, Sanford!” called his grandmother 
to him, in a frightened voice. 

Sanny rushed up-stairs. Coming out of the 
dark cellar, the whole world seemed ablaze. 
The storm-brewing mountain was hooded in 
black, but from beneath the seething clouds 
burst a lurid light that burned over the valley 
with portentous glare. Chasing streaks of 
lightning cracked the black cloud-mass, and 
terrific roars of thunder echoed from the moun- 
tain’s sides. But above them the sky was blue, 
and the sun shone steadily upon the fields of 
waving grain. 

“Did you ever see the like!” gasped grandma. 
“It’s a cloudburst, as sure as you’re born. Your 
mother and that crazy Will Sanford—mercy on 
us! Come in and shut the door! The waters 
will—Sanford, Sanford! Where are you? San- 
ford! Come back, come back this minute! 
Sanford!” 

“Go in and shut the door, grandma,” yelled 
Sanny, from the gate. He had jerked Prince’s 
halter loose; he was on the horse’s back—he was 
off down the road. He could ride Prince as well 
with a halter as with a bridle. 

The awful light faded out. The aspens trem- 
bled tranquilly in the sunshine that climbed the 
steep walls of the cafion, and the tall columbines 
waved their stately heads. Sanny swept by 






















the familiar scenes without a glance. He dug 
his heels into the horse, his‘elbows slapped his 
sides, he whooped his fiercest cowboy yell; a 
cloud of dust rolled back from his horse’s feet. 

Now and then Sanny gave a fearful glance 
over his shoulder. The cafion walls cut off 
sight of the storm-brewing mountain, but above 
the clatter of Prince’s feet broke the crashing of 
thunderbolts, and beneath all Sanny’s keen ears 
detected a low, continuous roar that caused his 
brown face to pale. 

Already the slender mountain stream that 
threaded the roadside had risen in its bed, and 
was lashing itself to white foam. 

A lone man was cultivating a valley that broke 
from the cafion. Sanny checked Prince a trifle, 
by hard work. “Run!” he yelled. “A cloud- 
burst on the mountain!” 

The man caught up his hoe and ran. 

Sanny stopped at the lower pasture. The 
bronco-tamers were tossing hilariously. 

“A cloudburst, a flood!” shrieked Sanny. 

The horse-tamers paused, listened and whipped 
their horses up the mountain’s sides. 

A “mountain schooner’ crept slowly up the 
mountain road, bearing a party of.jolly campers. 

“A flood! A cloudburst! Turn back! Drive 
up the divide! Hurry for your lives!” 

“A flood!” The campers looked up at the 
cloudless sky and laughed. “A flood in your 
eye!” they shouted; but Sanny was out of 
hearing, and they went gaily onward to their 
doom. 

Five miles from home Prince overtook the 
team. Sanny’s mother looked back at the sound 
of hoofs; she recognized Sanny—she looked 
beyond him. 

“A flood! A flood!” 

She pushed Will Sanford from the wagon, 
sprang to the ground and gave the horses a 
stinging lash. She scrambled up the mountain- 
side, her brother tugging behind her. 

“Sanny !’’ she screamed. 

But Sanny and Prince had sped on. They 
had one more message to deliver. 

For a week two campers had been loitering in 
the beautiful valley. They had pitched their 
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tent close to the trickling mountain stream 
beneath a cluster of pines, tethering their horses 
among the aspens. They were city-worn and 
weak,—men who were breathing in health and 
strength before climbing farther into the moun- 
tains. One of them lay in a hammock, gazing 
into the fathomless blue of the sky. The other 
sprawled listlessly in the sunshine, watching 
chipmunks steal oats from the fodder bag. 

“Tiave you noticed,” remarked he, “how noisy 
the brook is all of a sudden? Why, I declare, 
it’s full to the bridge! It’s running over. By 
George! We've got to get out of this; we're 
going to be flooded.” 

“wil” 

An empty wagon bounded by, the horses 
blind with fright. A bareheaded rider dashed 
across the bridge. The bridge melted away from 
beneath the very horse’s hoofs. Behind the boy 
came a seething wall of water ten, twenty,— 
thirty feet high. 

“Come!” 

Sanny spurred Prince up a steep mountain 
path. The terrified campers scrambled after 
him. They clung to bushes, they clutched at 
rocks, up, up, up! 

The water caught them, but one got upon a 
Tock and pulled the other after him. The cafion 
‘was narrowest here; the rush of water mounted 
high; it beat the mountainside, it tore trees, it 
wrenched rocks. And Sanny was beneath; 
Prince had stumbled and fallen, and the cruel 
wave had passed. 

When the storm-washed valley looked up 
again at the unchanged sky, the campers found 
Sanny’s body jammed into the fissure of a rock. 
Just as they had managed to get his leaden 
weight down the mountainside, his mother came 
running down the road. She crossed the boiling 
stream on a fallen pine; she snatched Sanny oat 
of the strangers’ arms. 

“Sanny! Son!” 

The men who heard that terrible cry never 
forgot it, nor did they forget the scene that 
followed. 

After that first ery of distress, Mrs. Lane 
collected her energies and went to work. She 
turned Sanny face downward; she raised his 
body and let the water flow from his 
mouth. She pressed and inflated his 
lungs; she bade the campers strip off his 
wet garments, to slap him, to rub him, to 
wrap him in their own coats. 

William Sanford came panting down 
the cation. He bent over the boy: “No 
use, sister, he’s dead.” 

No!” ejaculated Sanny’s mother. 
“You've got brandy. Let me have it.” 
John Lane galloped down the road as 
pale asa ghost. “Thank God!” 
he cried when he saw his wife. 
But when he saw Sanny, he 
dropped on his knees, shudder- 
ing from head to foot. 

Our boy 


“The boy is dead! 
is dead!’’ he groaned. 

“John Lane,” cried his wife, 
“take hold here. Do as I am 
doing. If you love Sanny, take 
hold and help. We've got to get 
the breath back into his body.”” 

The horse-tamers galloped 
down the road, and stood a little way off with 
sober faces. They had just helped to drag from 
the gulch above the bodies of the six foolish 
campers, who had gone up in the wagon. The 
horses and the mountain schooner had been 
hung by the flood twenty feet up on the moun- 
tainside. 

The farmer whom Sanny had warned from his 
field came in a long wagon. His wife had sent 
blankets. He brought them over the stream in 
his arms. 

“Better let me put him into the wagon and 
carry him home, Mrs. Lane,” said the man, with 
great pity. 

Sanny’s mother lifted a grim face. “If you 
think you came to carry back a corpse, go 
home.” 

For two hours and ten minutes she kept them 
at work. They thought her mad. Even John 
Lane relaxed his efforts. But she made him 
work; she made him rub, she made him give his 
own warmth to the boy’s cold body. And at 
last Sanny gasped and shuddered. 

His mother cast a triumphant look around, 
and sank down unnerved. But when the men 
carried Sanny to the wagon, she clambered in 
beside him. 

“Ma?” murmured Sanny, inquiringly. 

“Hush, Sanny; it’s all right. You’ve saved 
their lives. My boy is a hero.” 

Sanny made a sick grimace. “If being a hero 
feels like this!—” 

He was all right a week later, and had to 
accept much gratitude and other things. 

Seventeen people had perished under that 
awful flood. Sanny Lane had saved ten lives 
at risk of hisown. The horse, Prince, had been 
carried seven miles by the flood, and there they 
buried him. The bronco-tamers rolled a boulder 
over the horse’s grave, and on it one of the 
campers whom Sanny had saved—he was an 
engraver at Denver—carved the epitaph: 

“Sanford Lane’s Horse, Prince,— A Real 
Hero,” with a brief notice of the event. 

“I wish you’d written, ‘The Real Hero,’ ” said 
Sanny, with a lump in his throat. 

Mary BrRewstER Downs. 
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Current Topics. 


A monarchy has subjects. A republic 
has citizens, and cannot have subjects without 
self-stultification. 


“Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.” The same law holds 
in nation-building. The process of constructing, 
enlarging, or strengthening must be in accordance 
with the eternal principles of righteousness or 
the work will not endure. 

‘Words of French origin now used in the 
German army are the subject of an imperial 
cabinet order. German words are to be substi- 

, tuted for them by the emperor’s comunand. | 
Political sanitation in the German Empire thus | 
deals with the French microbe in one of its many 
manifestations. Microbes, however, are slippery | 
things, and have an unpleasant way of escaping | 
ordinances and officials. ‘Despite the order, 
French words will be sure to cross the border ' 
and threaten the emperor’s peace. 

The Vassar students who took an elective 
in the form of work to gladden children in New 
York hospitals showed that the higher education 
of women is not a training away from the 
practical. The members of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the institution dressed 
two hundred dolls to’ be given to the poor children. 
who were sick and crippled, and the joy of 
afflicted little ones was what children in the 
well-to-do families might think entirely dispro- 
portionate. An east side cripple whispered: 
“Do you s’pose heaven’s anywhere near as nice 
asthis? ’Cause if ’tis I’d like to go.” 

Descriptions of a recent prize-fight 
omit no detail of bet or oath; of bunches of 
muscle; of cruel jabs; of bleeding noses and 
bruised faces; of “terrible lefts on the heart,’’ 
and of “falls in agony.” Yet there are other | 
ideals of manly athletes. ‘Mine,’ wrote Sidney 
Lanier, “may have a mere thread for his biceps, 
yet he shal] play ball with the earth; and albeit 
his stature may be no more than a boy's, his | 
height shall be the height of great resolution, of | 
faith and love and knowledge and subtle medi- 
tation: his head shall be forever among the 
stars.” Is not the antithesis itself a sermon ? 

More sleep, with more regularity in taking 
it, is a prime need of our exhausting modern life. 
People talk of giving a rest to their minds; but 
it is not likely that the mind itself ever tires. 
‘The brain, or some overworked tract of it, may 
need repose; and it seems a well-established 
physiological fact that this central organ literally 
underzves repair and renewal during sleep. The 
slowing down of the blood permits the deposit of 
nutritive particles, just as the slowing of a river 
perinits it to drop its sediment. There is wisdom 
as well as wit in the Quixotic saying: “Blessings 
on him that first invented this same sleep!" 











A young soldier under General Sheridan 
said to him, just before a battle, “If I am killed, 
tell my mother that I kept my promise. Nota 
drop of strong drink have I tasted.” The battle 
was fought, and the lad lay among the slain. 
Said Sheridan, “I carried his message to his 
mother. She replied, ‘General, that is more 
glory for my boy than if he had taken a city.’ ” 
When “well done’? can truly be said at such a 
moment, parental pride stands by parental sorrow 
and puts a staff in its hand. There are higher } 
and holier compensations, but the knowledge of | 
“what death he died” will always bea qualifying | 
element in grief for one loved and lost, either to 
sweeten memory or to poison it. 


The Americanization of Puerto Rico 





|a standard of civic honor and duty as_ this 
| deserves to rank as one of the great cities of the 


THE YOUTH'’S 


business men of the city immediately took the 
matter up. ‘The good name of the city is our 
good name,” they suid. “When Paducah bor- 
rowed this money, she promised to pay for the 
use of it. Weowe it tothe city, and to ourselves 
us well, to see that the promise is made good. A 
technical error does not lessen our moral respon- 
sibility.” A meeting was therefore called, and 
a committee appointed to raise the money for the 
interest by public subscription. 

A city whose business men maintain so noble 





country, no matter what the figures of the census 
report may say about the number of her popu- 
lation, 
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THE FIRST DECADE. 


Ten years a gractons Heaven gives 
To make man conscious that he lives. 
James Buckham. 





That Old Dispute. 


OW easy it would be for nations to settle | 
their disputes, if two or three leadinz 
men on each side were to take seats 

around a small table and talk over affairs of | 
state in a neighborly spirit! ‘ 
The Clayton-Bulwer treaty is a case in point. 
It was negotiated nearly fifty years ago between 
Great Britain and the United States for the 
regulation of an inter-oceanic waterway, which 
has never been constructed. The disputation 
and argument over that old agreement form one 
of the longest chapters of Anglo-American | 
diplomacy. ' 
Yet no useful end has been promoted by the 
treaty. If the canal were now opened, it would 
not be of any advantage to either country, nor 
would it operate to protect the work itself or to! 
insure its freedom and neutrality. i 
At last the United States and England are, 








COMPANION. 


yellow slip is retained at the White House, and | arbitrary manner. he total membership of the 
filed away. When a lanse number of persons | tirst House of Representatives was sixty-five. 
write on the same subject the letters are bunched, | ‘The apportionment based on the first census, 
and the brief at the top gives the naines of those ‘that of 1790, allowed one representative for 
who present one argument, and in another list: every 33,000 people, as near as the divisions 
the persons who offer a different view. This ' could be made. On that basis the membership 
is an admirable way of “jumping at conclusions,” ' of the House became 105, By the next census, 
made necessary by the excessive burdens of the‘ ten years later, using the same “unit of popu- 
presidential office. lation,” the number of representatives was 
increased to 141. 

Since that time it has been necessary with 
every new census to allow a larger population to 
each district, and also, with the exception of one 
decade, to enlarge the membership of the House. 
A part of the increase has been caused by the 
admission of new states. There are now 357 
. men in the House, and each congressional district 

Manner in Oratory. is made to contain as near 173,901 souls, by the 
RATORS have many devices for empha- | Census of 1890, as is possible, 
O sizing the important points in their} The forthcoming census in 1900 will, as usual, 
speeches. One of the most familiar expe-| make a new apportionment necessary. The 
dients isa quickening of the delivery. American | Population of the United States, which was 
stump speakers, when they wish to be most | 62622,250 in 1890, will be, it is estimated, from 
effective, raise their voices, fling out their words | 74,000,000 to 76,000,000, not including our new 


as if they were burning coals, and frequently | possessions. ss 
make rapid gestures. | it is not desirable to have the House of 


‘There is another method which is adupted by Representatives made much larger if its effi- 
some of the best speakers. The voice is lowered ‘iency as a legislative body is to be maintained. 
instead of being raised. The delivery is slack- Hence, that increase of population will probably 
ened in speed, and each word is slowly and | inake necessary an enlargement of the congres- 
distinctly uttered. There is intensity without | sional district,—perhaps an increase to 200,000,— 
heat. The orator exhibits self-control, and | Which would be six times the population of the 
makes au impression by his evident effort to Original unit of apportionment. 
retain mastery of his emotions. 

Mr. Gladstone's deepest tones were always 
reserved for his finest passages when he was 
summing up a great argument and making a 
final appeal for dispassionate judgment. These 
were the passayzes which he invariably prepared 
in advance with painstaking care, but when he 
delivered them, his manner was stately in dig- | 
nity, and he seemed to weigh deliberately every | put T have an opinion as to the way in which she 


word. Se | Should urge them. Let me recall one or two 
Mr. Chamberlain is now the best debater and | facts, 
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CONDUCT AND CONSCIENCE. 


Heed how thou livest. Do no act by day 
Which from the night shall drive thy peace away. 
Whettier. 


—_~+ 
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‘Woman’s Weapon. 


FTER dinner the talk ran upon the claims 
made by the new woman for the ballot and 
higher wages. The old doctor listened in 
silence awhile, and then sald: 
“T have nothing to say as to woman’s rights, 

















taking up the question in a sensible and practical pjatform orator in England. He adoptsa similar 
spirit. The State Department has proposed to” expedient when he considers a passage purticu- 
the British Foreign Office a reasonable method larly important, Instead of wanning up to his 
of settling the dispute, and Lord Salisbury hast work, he seems to cool off. His voice deepens 





met the advances with heartiness. 

At the time of writing this article the two 
governments, it is said, are talking over the 
matter as two business men might do after) 
having had a long quarrel, ending in an unsatis- | 
factory lawsuit. 

Neither England nor America is attempting to ! 
unravel the tangled skein of canal diplomacy 
that has caused perplexities and alienations 
during the last fifty years. They are waiving 
all the points of argument and agreeing to 
consider the facts precisely as they stand at the 
present day. 

An inter-oceanie canal would be of great 
benefit to the world’s commerce and an unmixed 
gain for civilization and progress. How can it 
be constructed most economically? What are 
the principles by which it can be regulated for 
the good of the world? Can the treaty of 1450, 
which has blocked its construction, be amended 
so as to hasten its completion, or must it be 
abrogated ? 

These are questions which can easily be 
worked out by the two governments, if they are 
willing to act in a spiyit of inutual accommodation 
and good-will. Secretary Hay and Lord Salis- 
bury approach the adjustment of this important 
matter in the right spirit. Unless all signs fail, 


‘they will revise the Clayton-Bulwer treaty on 
| the basis of single control by the United States 


and the adoption of the British principles of 
regulation prevailing at Suez. 


———_~»—____ 


The Daily Mail at the White House. 


O read his daily mail is one of the burden- 
some tasks that falls to a President of the! 
United States. More than a thousand | 

letters a day have been at times received at the | 
White House. ‘The average daily mail is very 
large. Of course Mr. McKinley cannot read 


these letters as an ordinary business man reads | . 
i | telephone and telegraph company which had 


received authority to put up its wires. The 
employés who cut them down were also fined | 
fifty dollars each, after a criminal prosecution. 
These decisions are in the right direction. Let 
the fact be recognized that wayside shade-trees 


his morning mail, but by a carefully developed | 
system their contents are in substance presented | 
to him. ' 

Several contidential clerks open the letters and j 
give them a first reading. They are then! 





is in an encouragingly progressive state. ‘The 
inhabitants seem to welcome and appreciate all! 
Ineasures designed to further their social and 
civic well-being. It is almost pathetically sug- | 
gestive that a people so long under the domina-‘ 
tion of Spanish law, in whose methods of! 
jurisprudence habeas corpus had no place, and 
of whose gracious meaning they were practically 
ignorant, should request its application through- 
out the island. Much to their rejoicing, the 
system of direct taxation is to be abolished. | 
Under Spanish rule, its workings were bitterly { 





oppressive and the visit of the tax-collector was | been devised to be used in answering them. ‘They | government in thus counting the people, which 


the prelude of cruelty and despoilment. 


In order to raise the money tw build a 
railroad, the city of Paducah, Kentucky, issued 
municipal bonds for the necessary amount, The 


issue was properly authorized and promptly | telling who the writer is and what he has to tives allowed to each of the thirteen states. 


subscribed, but when the interest became due, 
the city attorney, having discovered a technical : 
error which made the bonds legally worthless, | 
ordered the city council not to pay it. The 


carefully sorted, Many of them do not need to | 
go to the President, as they are simply recom- | 
mendations for ottice. ‘These, after being cour- | 
teously acknowledged, are referred to the proper 
department and placed on file until the subject 
to which each of them relates can be taken up 
for consideration. 

Many of the letters are merely formal, or 
contain requests for something which cannot be | 
granted. These the clerks answer, and the! 
President’s secretary signs. ‘The requests for ; 
charity are so many that a special ‘form’ has | 








are all alike necessarily and politely refused. 

All letters which the President ought to see 
are carefully briefed; that is, a yellow slip is 
pinned at the top of each letter, and on this | 
is a typewritten synopsis of its contents, 











present. Frequently the President is sufliciently , 
interested by the brief to cause him to read the! 
whole letter. Sometimes the communication is 
referred to a Cabinet officer, in which case the 








in tone; his manner becomes deliberate in its 
earnestness; he seems to be holding himself 
back: but every word vibrates with intensity of | 
conviction or feeling. He does not use his hands 
at such moments. He stands erect and motion- 
Jess—an imp ive figure with a calin face and 
flashing eyes. 

Some of the greatest American orators have | 
adopted the same manner. Daniel Webster, 
Edward Everett, Wendell Phillips, Henry Ward 
| Beecher and George William Curtis lowered 
| their voices and spoke deliberately when they | 
wished to impress a thought or to produce a 
strong effect. 
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Money Damages Recovered. 


HE love of wayside trees is strong among 
Americans. It has a practical as well as a 
sentimental side. A city or village in which 

the street trees are numerous, well kept and 
beautiful is more attractive to investors, to 
desirable residents and to locating manufactur- 
,ers than a treeless town, or one in which the 
} trees are neglected, 

| There are some officials supposed to be prac- 
tical who are not really practical enough to see 
this fact. ‘They do not see any immediate value 
in a tree aside from its use as timber or fuel. It 
must be cut down to be worth anything. 

In a Pennsylvania town, lately, the borough 
officials cut down a row of shae-trees on a 
certain street in order to reset the curb. No 
doubt they acted from a sense of duty, but they 
learned — when the owner of the estate along 
which the sacrificed trees extended sued them, 
and recovered money damages against them for | 
the destruction of the trees—that they had 
misapprehended their duty. 

In another case, in the same state, a gentleman. 
has been awarded substantial damages for the 
| destruction of trees along a country road by a 











are dangerous things to touch hurtfully. Not) 
only are they a part of the property of the people | 
who live alongside them; every man, woman | 
and child in the community has an interest in 
them. 

o>. 


The Next Census. 


ONGR will probably pass a Dill at this 
session to provide for taking the next 
census. The primary purpose of the 








the Cons 
years, is 


itution requires to be done onve in ten 
to ascertain how many representatives | 
in Congress shall be apportioned to each state. | 

Until a first census could be taken the Consti- | 
tution itself specitied the number of representa- 












Virginia was assigned ten members, Massachu- ; 
setts and Pennsylvania were allowed eight each, ; 
New York and Maryland six each, and the other 
states were granted representation_in the same | 





8 ago there was a fight between 
some Pennsy capitalists and thelr hands, 
who struck for higher wages. The wives of the 
laborers, Hungarians and Poles, ranged them- 
-bank and attacked the police 
force, who were landing, with iron rods, forks and 
other weapons, jabbing them with mad fury. 
They may have bad right on their side, but 
their method of fighting was so brutal that they 
outraged the public and arrayed it against them, 
“The straw-workers near Florence, in Italy, 
some little time ago struck for higher pay. The 
soldiery were called in by their employers, When 
the troops arrived in a railroad train they found 





selves on the r 

















| hundreds of women, young and old, seated on the 


track, ‘like nothing so much,’ said an eye-witness, 
‘asa flock of cackling he 

“The crowd stood around laughing and joking 
with Italian delight in fun. The engine drawing 
the train stopped, then threatening to run over 
them, moved forward a foot or two, The women 
laughed, and calmly sat still. The troops were 
then drawn up in line, and pointed their muskets 
at them. 

“The women sat immovable, good-humored but 
resolute. They knew the order to fire would 
not be given. In the end they won their point 
simply by calm, good-humored determination. 
Their strength, as they wisely apprehended, lay 
in cheerful persistence in their demands. Tact, 
common sense and a gentle, courteous bearing 
are woman’s weapons—and they have worked 
marvels in human history.” 








A Funeral Service in Congress. 


NERAL services over the remains of Repre- 
sentative Dingley, who died in Washington 
on January 13th, were held the following 
Monday in the Hall of Representatives. These 
services, and it is rare that such an honor is 
accorded to & member of the House who dies in 
ollice, were singularly impressive. 

Speaker Reed, in the customary way, called the 
House to order at twelve o'clock noon, and the 
chaplain offered the usual prayer. The journal 
of the House was then read and approved. By 
previous arrangement of the sergeant-at-arms, 
the members of the House had been assembled, 
with chairs close together, on the Speaker's left. 
The seats on the other side of the ball were 

















empty. 


‘The doorkeeper soon announced to Speaker 
Reed in due fori the arrival of the members of 
the other house, by this simple phrase: “The 
Senate of the United States.” The senators then 
entered the Hall of Representatives, headed by 
the sergeant-at-arms, who escorted the Viee-Pres- 
ident to a seat beside Speaker Reed, while they 
took the places assigned them on the floor at 
the Speaker’s right. The announcements that 
followed came in this order: 

The ambassadors to the United States and the 
diplomatie corps, 

‘The Chief Justice and the Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The committee on the part of the House and 
Senate to attend the remains. 

The President and members of his Cabinet. 

The family and relatives of the deceased. 

When the ambassadors came in, all persons 
present arose and remained standing until they 
were seated. Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British 
ambassador, headed the delegation, and pro- 
ceeded fo the space in front of the Speaker's 
desk, where be bowed courteously before taking 
tue seat assigned to him. When the President. 
and his Cabinet came in, those present remained 
standing until he was seated. 

The rest of the funeral service was not unlike 
that witnessed in private life. Mr. Dingley’s 
Washington pastor read from the Seriptures, and 
delivered a short \addtess/ A quartette sang 
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several appropriate selections. The chaplain of 
the House of Representatives offered prayer. 
After the service was over, and all the official 
podies attending had left the chamber, Mr. 
Boutelle, of Maine, said: “Mr. Speaker, as & 
further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, I move that the House do now adjourn.” 


———__ +> 


THE SENATOR AND THE BARBER. 


When an honorable senator tells an amusing 
story at his own expense, it can be no disrespect 
to repeat it. Senator Frye of Maine, one of the 
commissioners to negotiate peace between the 
United States and Spain, wears his hair cutina 
fashion somewhat peculiar, and Is particular to 
have it cut that way. 

He wrote home to a friend in Maine that during 
the peace negotiations in Paris his wife Informed 
him that he must surely have his haircut. Now 
he has a barber in Lewiston, Maine, who knows 
how to cut his hair to his liking. 

“I ie back in- his chair,” says the senator, 
“while he talks fishing and fox-hunting and 
neighborhood news, and he shears it to my taste. 
I have my favorite barber ta Washington, but in 
Paris I am not on speaking terms with any of the 
tonsorial profession.” 

However, the senator’s hair had to be cut. He 
went forth in quest of a barber, and found a shop. 
He entered; the barber came forward, and the 
senator turned on nim, feeling more embarrassed 
than he had ever felt in addressing the Senate. 
He had gone through with a considerable rehear- 
sal at home of the parts of ‘Conversational French 
im One Hour” which seemed to have any applica- 
tion to a barber shop, and this choice selection 
the senator now proceeded to address volumi- 
nously, aud with his best accent, to the man of 
the shears. In this way he described exactly 
how he wanted It cut. 

The barber looked puzzled, and the senator 
began to talk French again, and to tell the barber, 
very carefully this time, how he wished to have 
his hair cut. 

“I illustrated It by signs,” he says, “that must 
have convinced him that I wanted my head cut 
off right above my coat collar.” 

Once more the man hesitated; but now, spread- 
ing his hands out with a deprecatory gesture, he 
said, in very good English: 

“Ah, I beg your pardon; you are a Dutchman, 
I see, and speak no French. We do not speak 
Dutch, but do you happen to speak English?” 

After that the senator and the barber got on 
perfectly well, but he 1s still wondering what 
made the man think he was talking Dutch. 


——~+0+—___ 


BACHELOR -POET. 


Fitz-Greene Halleck never married, yet, as Mr. 
Howe reminds us in his “American Bookmen,” 
he could not have been without attractions. For 
a certain superior lady is reported.to have de- 
elared: 

“¥1 I were on my way to church to be married, 
yes, even if I were walking up the aisle, and 
Halleck were to offer himself, I’d leave the man 
I bad promised to marry, and take hin.” 

To this, perhaps, should be joined his epigram, 
written for a young lady who had asked for his 
autograph: 

There wanted but this drop to fill 


The wifele: ss poets 's cup of fame. 
Burra there still 
ling to take his mae 


He sted a great deference to all women, and 
once it was poorly rewarded. In 1821 he was 
travelling, as the only passenger, in a stage- 
coach in the Wyoming valley. He had lighted a 
capital cigar, when the coach stopped, and an 
elderly woman got in. True to his principles, he 
immediately threw away the cigar, his last! when, 
to his horror, the woman produced a pipe, and 
for fifteen miles puffed forth the smoke of ber 
wretched tobacco. 

“T shall, on my death-bed,” said Halleck after- 
ward, “undoubtedly recall with horror, as I do at 
the present moment, that fearful pipe and its 
smoker.” 

——__~0»—____ 


REMEMBERED. 


In the “Memoir” of Lord Bramwell is a telling 
flustration of the fact that reputation clings to 
us, even after many years. The great jurist asa 
little lad became a pupil at Doctor Reddy’s school, 
where the late Baron Channell, three years his 
senior, was head boy. 

Chanmell read for the law, and the two school 
friends scarcely met again until, years afterward, 
Mr. Channel! held a brief in a certain case at 
Maidstone assizes, 

Consultation with the solicitors showed a flaw 
in the pleadings drawn by them. It was of 4 sort 
which in those days would prove fatal to the case. 
‘The solicitors could only hope that it would a 
be discovered. 

“Who is against us?” asked Channell. 

“Oh,” was the reply, “‘a Mr. Bramwell. Nobody 
ever heard of him before.” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said the advocate, “we’re 
done. I was at school with that gentleman.” 

He was right. Bramwell was too clever for 
them, and they were “done,” indeed. 


————~<e>—__ 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
In an article on Indian names, Mr. Frank Terry 


eomments on the odd effect produced by giving 
rein to this fancy for distinguished appellations 
im the renaming of Indians. Often their native 
names are unpronounceable, and the translations 
long and not in accordance with our ideas of 
what is pleasing. So, instead of simply turning 
Bear-Sits-Down or Mule-Kicks-Up or Jumping- 
Rabbit into English, the Indian is renamed 
entirely, and is given the first famous name that 
comes to mind. 

‘William Penn, Fitzhugh Lee, David B. Hill 
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and William Shakespeare,” says Mr. Terry, “are 
Policemen at the Shoshone Agency, Wyoming. 
Only a short while ago It was reported that on 
an Indian reservation in New Mexico Willlam 
Breckenridge arrested John G. Carlisle for being 
drunken and disorderly. 

“It would no doubt surprise the reader, and no 
less our honorable Secretary of the Navy, should 
I say that I have seen George Washington, John 
Quiney Adams, Franklin Pierce, Rip Van Winkle, | 
Allen G. Thurman and Hilary Herbert engaged 
together in a game of shinny. Yet this inter-| 
esting spectacie I have gazed upon, and I have , 
been the enforced witness to a severe spanking 
administered to James G. Blaine.” 





A Beautiful Gift 


‘To New Subscribers to The Companion 
and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, a 
very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 


It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as well as a convenience for 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautifully executed | 
work of art, and as a permanent ornament 
for the home. 


Please remember that every subscriber who 
pays for his paper during this year Is 
entitled to one. 


Perry Mason & Company. 











FOR THE “TEXAS.” 


In describing the bombardment of Morro Castle, 
a war-artist in Cuba tells how he and some news- 
paper men managed to attain a point of vantage. 
These correspondents wanted to get near the 
Texas. 


A few days previous,a rival newspaper despatch- 
boat, the recipient of certain courtesies with which | 
we had not been favored, had Ing | 
minor telegrams to the flag-ship, int or 
another 5 and she was tee the habit of sailing in 
ng the fleet, with an_air of im) 
aleplaying the signal, “We have 


ena panial course, jproventea the vessels of the 
fleet from making’ her come outside, and enabled 
her to approach the flag-ship to deliver her com- 
munications. Before leaving Port Antonio we 
had taken ina large supply, supply 0! ie frult, includ- 

ing bananas; so I of our ve 

alert and original i oocrrey ne rthat we shoul 
the signal, “We have bananas for the Texas 


on, and our vessel was allowed 
interference, until we reached 
Once nlongaide Ca) ta 


the Texas. *hili; Ip b Tarp 
us with delight, accepted our 

us that a ibombardment was re shortly ond ie 
place. we thought ourselves in great luck at 
Feceiving this news, and made outside the lines, 


keeping as near to the mn as we were | 
permitted. va 


eapatenes for 


to glide in without 


“NOT THE GENERAL'S COW.” 


“Tommy Atkins”—the slang name of the British 
private—is not noted for his politeness, but for 
his obedience to orders. 


Years ago in a seaport town in England a 
general and an admiral were neighbors. The 
general’s house was fronted by a Bras splot, on 
which he pastured a cow. One day wife com- 
plained to him that the supply of mulik was falling 


The sentinel accounted for the deficlency—the 
public trod down the pasture. Thereupon the 
general gave orders that no human or other 
animal except his cow should be allowed on the 
Brass: plot, He added that if this rule was 

fringed the sentinel should be flogged. 

Soon after, the admiral’s wife, in haste to ee 
an enga; ement, took a short ‘cut, over the . 
disregar ing the sentinel’s order to keep o! tae 

“Common soldier, don’t eee know who I am?” 
ejaculated the offended la 

“All I know Is that you’re Jot the general’s cow.” 





LORD PALMERSTON AS A BEAU. 


A writer in Chambers’s Journal makes the 
following addition to Palmerstoniana which shows 
the great man in the réle of a successful Squire 
of Dames: 


Always vain of his appearance and proud of 
his power to please, Lord Palmerston never quite 
eye up his harmless attentions to young married + 

ladies. 

Remonstratin; nupett him on this habit, one of 
his serious relatives, a lady, began by describing 
it as ungentlemanly'; it was also, she said, con- 
trary to religion; finally, she urged, “it can never 





answer.” 
Then came the incorrigible reply of the gay 
veteran: “As to the first point, that is a question 


ot onal I think it most gentlemanly. As to’ 
ligion, I admit the practice of the churches 

differs. ’ As to its not answering, your ladyship 

misapprehends the facts, for it never fails!” 


LITTLE COURTESIES. 


There is often something luminous about a 
child’s definition. Every American will agree 
with the little lad in a board school in England 
who in an examination on Scripture subjects gave 
an original answer to the question, “What can 
you tell me about Moses?” 


“Please, sir, he was a gentleman,” replied the 
little fellow. 
“A gentleman!” repeated the inspector. “What 
do ya uu mean by that?” 
lease, sir, when the daughters of Jethro went 
to the well to draw water, the shepherds fame 
and drove them away, and Moses helped t 
hters of Jethro and said to the oped ne 
sp les first, please, gentlemen.’ "’ 
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The Barn -Yard’s Southerly Corner. 


When the frost is white on the fodder-stack, 
‘The haws in the thornbush withered and black, 
en the near fields flash in a diamond mail 

And the far hills giiminer, opaline pale, 
Ob, merrily shines the morning sun | 
In the barn-yard’s southerly corner. 


When the ruts in the cart-road ring like steel, 
And the birds to the kitchen door come for their 


meal, 
And the snow at the Fate is lightly drifted 
And over the woodpl le thinly’ sifted, 
Oh, merrily shines the morning sun 

In the barn-yard’s southerly corner. 


When the brimming bucket steams at the well, 
And the axe on the beech-knot sings like a bell. 
When the pond is loud with the skaters’ calls, 
And the horses stamp In the littered stalls, 
Oh, merrily shines the tnorning sun 

In the barn-yard's southerly corner. 


When the hay es loose on the wide barn floor, 
Anda sharp smell puffs from the stable door, 
When the pitchfork handle stiuge in the hand, 
And the stanchioned cows for the milking stand, 
Ob, merrily shines the inorning sun 

In the barn-yard’s southerly corner. 


The steers, let out for a drink and a run, 
ik the warm corner one by one 
And the huddling sheep, in their dusty white, 
Nose at the straw in the pleasant the, 
When merrily shines the inorning sun 
In the barn-yard’s southerly corner. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 





—_—__~o+____. 


To the Robin. 


Stout little preacher, houseless and unfeed, 

That in the very precinct of despair, 
grizzled els and poplars bare 
Bey, pulpit for a sermon wise indees 
Biddest so roundly for the public bh 
Blithe inluslonary, 
he 


ft! 

Whose cult is bert 
Thou comest, bold 
his wil 
a the 
lens exhortat! 

Of open country meadows and thelr ways, 
Of peace, and freedom, and the grassy hills. 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 








whore foes a 
duaty thoroughfare, 

: brisk as thy creed, 

cart, with a soug that thrills 
ns of weary days, 

Y for half our ills. 
lon, and awe raise 
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Metaphysical Grease-Spot. 


NE day at dinner in Ver- 
sailles, while the German 
army was besieging 
Paris, Bismarck re- 
ferred to the gallant 
charge of the Dragoon.’ 
Guards at Mars la 
Tour, which saved the 
‘Tenth Army Corps, 
although the Guards 
suffered a severe loss. 
Pointing to a spot of 
grease on the table 
cloth, Bismarck said: “Just in the same way 
as that spot spreads und spreads, so the feeling 
that it is beautiful to die for one’s country, even 
without recognition, sinks deeper into the skin 
of the people, and spreads wider and wider. 
The non-commissioned officer has the same sense 
of duty as the lieutenant and the colonel, with 
us Germans. That feeling goes very deep 
through all classes of the nation. 

“The French are a mass that can easily be 
brought under one influence, and then they 
produce a great effect. But the French have not 
that sense of duty which enables a man to allow 
himself to be shot dead alone in the dark. And 
that comes from the remnant of faith which 
still abides in our people. It comes from the 
knowledge that there is Some One there Who 
sees me even if my lieutenant does not see me.’’ 

“So you believe that the soldiers reflect on 
such things, excellency ?"’ asked one of the staff. 

“Retlet? No,” replied Bismarck. “It is a 
feeling,—a frame of mind,—an instinct, if you 
like. When once they reflect they lose that 
feeling; they argue themselves out of it.” 

After answering several questions which 
expressed doubt as to the existence of this 
feeling among the soldiers, Bisinarck said: 

“I cannot conceive how men can live together 
in an orderly manner, how one can do his duty 
and allow others to do theirs, without faith ina 
revealed religion; in God, Who wills what is‘ 
right ; in a higher Judge, and a future life. If 1 | 
were no longer a Christian, I would not serve 
the king another hour. If I did not put my 
trust in God I should certainly place none in any 
earthly masters. Why should I labor and expose 
myself to vexation if I did not feel that I must 
do my duty toward God? If I did not believe 
in a Divine Providence which has ordained this 
German nation to something good and great, I 
would at once give up my trade as a statesman. 
I am living amongst heathens. I do not want to 
make any proeelytes, but I feel a necessity to 
confess this faith.’” | 

Seven years after this expression of his faith | 
in God and a better future, Bismarck uttered a 
melancholy confession of dissatisfaction with his 
achievements. The man of ‘blood and iron,”’ | 
seated in a large easy chair, smoking a long, 
student's pipe, said: | 

“I have caused unhappiness to great numbers. | 
But for me three great wars would not have 
taken place, eighty thousand men would not 
have been killed and would not now be mourned 
by parents, brothers, sisters, widows and sweet- 
hearts. I have settled that with God. But I 
have had little, if any, pleasure from all that 
i have done, while on the other hand I have had 
a great deal of worry, anxiety and trouble.” 

‘The man of iron character, evidently, was not 
always self-confident. At times he had that 








| he would take a 


| been sold. 
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feeling of dissatisfaction with his work which 
the author of Ecclesiastes also experienced: 
“Then 1 looked on all the works that my hands 
had wrought, and on the labor that I had labored 
to do; and behold, all was vanity and vexation 
of spirit.” 


—-~02—__— 


The Cow that Charged 
Mr. Gladstone. 


In August, 1892, Paul Jones, of Pentrobin Farm, 
bought a cow at Chester Falr. She was a brindled 
cow with crumpled horns, and had a fancy for 
wandering, and a singularly evil temper. She 
soon escaped from Pentrobin and strayed into 
Hawarden Park; and of the historic adventure 
which she had there, and her subsequent fate, a 


| recent article in the Strand Maguzine gives an 


interesting account. 


It was in an unfrequented glade of the park 
that they encountered each other—the owner of 
the estate, and the cow. The cow was in an ugly 
mood, ‘and showed it, lowering her head threaten- 
ingly as Mr. Gladstone advanced, 

n return, he shook his stick at ber. Instantly, 
the enraged creature charged him, threw hitn, an 
stood snorting above hiin us he lay prostrate; no 
doubt, had her horns been sharper and straight 
instead of crumpled, he would have been gored. 
As it was, he escaped behind a tree when she 
withdrew a few paces for a second charge, and 
word was promptly sent out to one Tom Bailey, 
of Hawarden Village, to come and shoot her. 

Not until after she had been despatched, and 
the body sent up to Chester to a butcher, however, 
did Tom learn that his domestic game had actually 
tossed Mr. Gladstone. It immediately struck him 


that he would like to secure the horns as trophics; | 


and away he hurried to Chester to get them. 

He was so lucky as to get the hide and hoofs as 
well, and witb his booty In a_bag, be drop} 
into an inn for refreshment. Two cattie-tea! 
happened to be In the parlor at the time. When 


he told them what he had, one of them asked him | 


what he would take for the hide and hoofs. As 
be had only just given two guineas for it he said 
ve-pound note. 

This offer was no sooner accepted than it 
occurred to bhin for the first time that the animal 
was worth much more as a speculation. Whilst 
he was turning over the matter in his mind a third 
person who had heard the conversation slipped 
out, and running to the butcher's shop bought the 
Jaw-bone and the lower teeth of the poor, mad cow. 

A general stampede followed, and in a very 
short time every pound of meat and bone_h: 
Cow never sold so well before. Then 
did one Thompson, a cattle-dealer at Denby, buy 
up the hide and hoofs from the other two who has 
purchased them from Tom Bailey, intending to 
stuff the beast and send it to the World's Fair in 


, London. 


Unfortunately for him, Tom refused to part 


; with the head and horns, and the scheme fell 


through; as a headless cow, even with Glad- 
stonian associations, would scarcely attract the 
public. The head itself, however, was stuffed 
and mounted, and still belongs to Tom Bailey, 
who keeps it enclosed in a handsome frame of 
Hawarden oak, and displays it proudly to all who 
care to see, as the one head that was “too much” 
for the great orator. 


——_~+0+ -—___ 


Spain’s Black Stamps. 


A new Idea In the raising of revenue, and one 
not at all inappropriate under the circumstances, 
is the mourning stamp which the kingdom of 
Spain has issued to help pay the expenses of the 
late war. The disastrous struggle has left that 
country with a war debt of at least four hundred 
million dollars. To help to weet the interest on 


thig great charge, the government has decreed | 


that an additional and separate stamp, to cost 
the equivalent of one cent in our money, shall be 
necessary to the carriage of all inland mail of 
Spain and her colonies. 


This stamp is known as the mourning stamp, 
and is printed in jet black. It is of the ordinary 
size, and bears at the top the 
words, “Impto. De Guerra” (war 
tax), and at the bottom the fg: 
ures “1898-99.” In the centre, in 
@ vertical oval, are the figure 
and abbreviated word, “5 cent.,” 
with scrollwork at tho sides. 

Tt is required that this stamp 
shall be affixed to letters; they 
cannot, indeed, be carried with- 
out it. It represents the neces- 
sity which the government {s under of raising 
additional revenue, and also ifies the sorrow 
of the nation at the losses !t has incurred. 

It might be supposed that the people, if patriotic, 
would write more letters than ever in order to 
Increase the government’s revenues by this means, 
but it is asserted by the Madrid press that it has 
been a failure, the number of letters posted at 
the Madrid office, for instance, having been one- 
third less in a given time since the imposition of 
the tax than during the corresponding period 
before it. 

If this disposition on the part of the public 
continues, it would have been more profitable to 
the government if it had not issued the stamp. 
In that case it will be withdrawn—and wi 
become, as a consequence, much sought after by 
stamp-collectors. 


—<+o»—____ 











Italian English. 


The adoption of English phrases tnto French 
speech and literature, which hus been prevalent 
for some years, bas Icd to a good deal of gentle 
fun being made of our Gallic friends, who have 
not always chosen wisely. Indeed, they have 
displayed an amusing partiality for slang and 


sporting words, which, odd enough In themselves | 


amid a setting of elegant French, are often still 
more oddly misapplied. A traveller in Italy 
declares, however, that the struggles of the 
amiable children of that sunny land with our 
difficult tongue often result quite as queerty, 
Their attempts to label objects of art, or other- 
wise to afford what, they are pleased to term 
“uzeful informations” to the ywnorant tourist, are 
gallant, but not always wholly suecessful. In the 





catalogues of several famous galleries, the trav-: 


eiler found these titles of pictures: 

“The Vestalian Girl (the Vestal Virgin): 
“Portrait, by Luke of Holland" (by 1. 
der Leyden); “The Children of Ja 
(James’ 1.); and—still im delightful 
Brignole Sale Palace at Genoa, a superb portrait 
by Bordone, indicated in the catalogue simply as 
“The Man with Red Handles!” 

The man had no handles; but his sleeves were 
red, and the connection in the Italian writer's 














mind between hand, a word he doubtless knew 
well, and handle, one he had probably heard 
without remembering its definition, 1s amusingly 
easy to guess. 

If in English hand was hand, what more natural 
than that the adjacent arm or its covering should 
be handle? 80 said, so done; fortunately for the 
enjoyment of English-speaking visitors, he was 
too well satisfled with his clever rendering to turn 
for verification to the dictionary. 

The racing, yachting and hunting terms so freely 
adopted from our tongue by the French do not 
seem to have become popular in Italy. But in 
Verona, the home of Romeo and Juliet, a lar; 
building to-day bears a conspicuous sign across 
front: “Skating Ring and Sport Place.” 

Romeo, it will be remembered, was a first-rate 
fencer and an agile and athletic youth; neverthe- 
less, even in such a city of antique survivals as 
Verona, It is safe to assume that he never enjoyed 
the nastic advantages of the Sport Place, or 
glided gracefully around the Skating Ring in 
company with the airy Mercutio. 


oo 


Where is God? 


Oh, where does God abide? 
Tasked the lily, and her petal tips 
Blow parted their white, smiling lips 
softly she replied: 
“In me He dwells. ), that sweet perfume rare, 
Which thou inhalest from my heart, is there 
Because He there does hide.” 


Oh, where may God be fonnd ? 
Tasked the storm to tell me if It knew, 
And thund’rous It replied, as on it flew: 
“Hear how His steps resound 
Within my hurtling heart. Lo, down Is trod 
The bush. and bent the braneb, because thy God 
Along this way is found.” 


Oh, where does God belong ? 
Tasked the restless, surging mass of men: 
Like sound of mighty sea caine answer then: 
“Behold, not angels’ song, 
Or spheral music vast, speaks God at hand 
As does the inoan and laugh in every nnd 
Of God's great human throng.” 


Oh, where does God not dwell? 
Of not a single far-off solitude, 
Where God's sweet presence does not bide and 





rood, 
Can earth or heaven tell! 

In deepest desert muy (iod’s Jacob sleep; 

Even there God's ladder rests, that He may keep 
His tender vigil well ! 


Louis M. WATERMAN. 


——_~+e2—_-— 


Children Fifty Years Ago. 


Miss Wilkins’s very interesting account, in the 
Companion, of the life of a little girl seventy 
years ago, lends interest to a somewhat different 
picture, in a book called “Little Jane and Me,” 
of a schoolgirl’s life in New York City fifty years 
ago. This girl was much more sophisticated than 
Miss Wilkins’s Lydia. 


In those days bodily chastisement was, so to 
speak, a part of the daily food of all children. 
Little Jane was visited by a small cousin called 
Katy, who complained a food deal about the 
whippings she received. t occurred to Little 
Jane that if Katy could be accustomed to whip- 
ping, she would not suffer when chastised, and 
she persuaded her that it would be best for her to 
be inured to punishment by means of a silpper. 
The experience was begun, and presently Little 
Jane asked: 

“Do I hurt you, Katy?” 

“No, not much.’” 

“Well, U'll go a little harder, then—” (slap, slap, 


slap). 
Bh, that hurts! Don’t go so hard.” 

“Well, but you know (slap, slap, slap), if I don’t 
go hard you won’t get used to it (slap, slap, slap); 
and ie Zou once get really used to it (sla , Slap, 
slap), then it won’t matter If Aunt Eliza! whips 
you every day” (slap, pap. slap). 

“Isn't that enough, Little Jane?” 


“Ob no, not nearly enough! Why (slap, slap, 
slap), I’ve fot to whip you until you don't mind 
it at all” (si slap, slap). 


ap, 
“Itdid ure just the same,” Katy said after the 
| hext whipping. 

Children of that age had their heroisms, as is 
proved by another experience of this same girl. 
Aunt Ruth prepared for the two sisters and Katy 
| some ice cream, which by accident was full of 
a The children were half inclined to cry, but 

rt 


| 


ty, said: 
e’ve got to eat every bit of it, or else we 
shall make Aunt Ruth sorry.” 

“But we can’t eat It, it’s so horrid,” they 
objected ; “and probably it will make us sick.” 

“We've got to eat it, all the same,” said Katy; 
“if you don’t eat yours first, I shall eat mine first,” 
—she was the youngest,—‘‘and then I shall eat 
both of yours, for it’s got to be eaten.” 

So they screwed up their courage, and swallowed 
the whole of the nauseous mass. When Aunt 
Ruth came to taste her share of it, she exclaimed: 

“Why, children will eat anything!” 


——_~+o+—__ 


Drawing Water Under Fire. 


The following breezy anecdote ot the Santiago 
campaign is sent to the Companion by a Rough 
Rider. He was wounded in the blockhouse 
fight, but lives to tell his story. 


A fruitful source of suffering, and one of the 
principal causes of the disease which later 
assaulted our ranks was the lack of 
drinkingyater. During the lurid first of 
the San Juan River, roiled and muddiced by con- 
stant fording, furnished our only means of liquid 
refreshment; and indeed it continued to be our 
chief source of. supply throughout those weary 
days spentein the trenches before the surrender 


ood 
uly 


of the city. 
On the night of the first, under cover of dark- 
ness, Spanish sharpshooters took up commanding 


positions in trees near all the principal fords, an 
made the task of filling canteens extremely dan- 
gerous. 

However, we of the Rough Riders discovered a 
well near the blockhouse on the hill we had taken 
and were holding, and from it we drew our supply 
of water during the days we remained in this 
position, The location of the well was an exposed 
one, and was commanded by the fire of the sharp- 
shooters posted well within the Spanish lines, 
where it was dificult to dislodge thein. 

Already several men bud been bit.while drawing 
water, x0 that when, on the morning of tbe third, 
I was ordered to take a pail and accompany a 
colored trooper from the Tenth Cavalry to the 
well, I knew I w vetting out on a rather haz- 
ardous undertakin In the army, however, 
| orders are orders, so I took my pal! and started. 
| My companion was a big, burly fellow, black as 
| ebony, but a brave soldier withal, as ¢ all the 
| men of that famous regiment. We walked slong 
| under cover of the hill until we had come to a 
point opposite the well, when my comrade stopped 
me for a consultation, 

“Der haint no use both we-uns gwine up ther’ 
and gittin’ shot at at the same time,” he remarked, 
cand | readily assented. “Well, den, [se gwine 
‘up firs’ and get my pall of watah, and den you git 
yours.” 

I agreed to this arrangement, and we both; 
| started, crawling forward on our stomachs and 
trying to keep the stone coping of the well between 



































us and where we thought the Spaniards were 
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sted. By going slowly and keeping down in 
ie grass, without, so far as we knew, exposing 
ourselves to view, we gained the well. 

Then my companion sprang to his feet, grasped 
the rope, lowered the pail into the well, and began 
drawing it up, filled. From the moment he leaped 
up he was exposed to the plain view of the sharp 
eyes across the valley, and in a moment a Mauser 
whistled past. Nothing daunted, the brave fellow 
kept at his task, despite the fact that another 
bullet whistled by still closer to him, until he 
filled his pall. Then he dropped down beside me, 
and my turn had come. 

Without waiting for the second thought which 
always weakens a man under fire, I Sprang to 
my feet and lowered away. ‘‘Z-s-s-s!” sang a& 
Mauser, and I leaned a little lower down the well. 
“Z-s-s-8!” hissed another, and I was tugging at 
the rope like mad. With hands trembling with 
excitement, I filled my pail and dropped down 
just as the third bullet went over my head. 

We had got our water, and all that now remained 
for us was to crawl off with it. This was no easy 
task, but we accomplished it, and the men from 
troop D had hot coffee for breakfast that morning. 


—_~ 2 —_—_ 


Account-Book Poetry. 


Chaumbers's Journal tells of an old lady shop- 
keeper in a small country town in England who 
for the last twenty years has kept her accounts in 
verse. There is, of course, something to be said 
in favor of keeping accounts in the orthodox 
fashion, but on the other hand, there ts reason to 
believe that a lady so persistently poetical would 
have forced her way into print and into the ranks 
of the minor poets if she had not had what we 
may call a business outlet for her muse. Below 
are some extracts from her books: 


If Mrs. Jones has half a pound of tea on “tick,” 
it is entered thus: 


Mrs, Jones doth owe to me 
For half a pound of Souchong tea . . . 1s, 4d. 


If Mr. Smith buys a pound of sugar, two pounds 
of rice and a Dutch cheese, the entry will be, 
under Smith's name: 


A Pound of moist sugar, 
nd two of best rice 
With four pounds of Dutch cheese, 
Which I hope will be nice... . In. hd. 


And so on through the book. In some cases 
the verses express doubt as to the customer’s 
Intention or ability to pay for the goods ordered. 

USS 


Lizzie Barber for her father 
Had some flour to-day ; 
Some apples, too, and tollet soap, 
But I'don’t'belleve he'll pay 
(This booking work will drive me mad 
When I think of folks like they.) 


The lines in brackets are sugi restive, if not 
grammatical, and their sentiment is likely to be 
appreciated by shopkeepers the world over. 


2s. Sd. 





Selling Shoes in Scotland. 


A letter in the New York Times, relating to 
some of the odd happenings of travel, contains 
the following example of sly Scottish humor: 


If it becomes necessary for a man journeying 
through Scotland to purchase a pair of boots, he 
will find that he has a day’s work before him. 
Not only does he have to pay for the shoes, but 
he has fo try them on, lace or button them up, 
take them off, try on another pal, and go throu; 
all the work himself, while the clerk stands by 
and looks on. 

Purchasing a pair of shoes in such a city as 
Glasgow, the customer has to sit in an o1 
chair, with a high, stif back. There Is no resi 
for the foot, no} ing whatsoever in the way of 
accommodation. 

One day an American traveller had bought a 
pair of shoes in Glasgow. As he was leaving the 
store, he said to the clerk: 

“Have you ever heard of the way we buy shoes 
in America? Well, there isa rest placed on the 
floor in front of the customer, and on this rest the 
customer places his foot. Just back of this rest 
is a seat on which the clerk sits and fits the 
customer.”” 

The clerk listened respectfully; then he leaned 
forward and whispered in the American’s ear: 

“That may do very well for America, sir, but 
here our employers do not like to see us sitting 
down when we work!” 


————<or—_— 


Equal to the Strain. 


One of the most imposing objects on earth is 
the bass drummer in a brass band. Arrayed in 
full panoply, and hammering with might and main 
on both sides of the huge structure sticking out 
in front of him, he is an awe-inspiring and fear- 
compelling spectacle. 


It is related of a bass drummer in the Blimtown 
brass band that when the band was playing and 
marching one day at the front of a political pro- 
cession, a dog, belonging Probabl be some man 
of the opposite party, rushed out barking furi- 
ously, and Singing Outsthe man with the big drum 
as being the heavy villain, so to speak, made a 
dash for him. 

The drummer, without removing his eyes from 
the far-off depths of space into which he was 

azing straight ahead, missed just one beat. 

Vith his heavy drumstick be hit the dog a blow 
that knocked It-entirely out. of the action, and 
went ahead drumming, as before. 

“Yes, sir,” said the Blimtown historians, in 
speaking of the incident afterward, “‘he knocked 
that dog down and came in on time on the next 
beat! There aint anotber man alive that could 
have done it!” 


———~e 





The Scientific Mother. 


It is a baby’s inalienable right to have what it 
wants, and a certain Washington mother—she is 
a physician, says the Post—seems to be ingenious 
enough to ward off a possible disappointment. 


The mother has scientific Ideas about the 
bringing up of babies. One of those ideas Is an 
outing every day, and the baby is so accustomed 
to her daily excursion that she makes her dis- 
Pleasure felt if she is deprived of It. 

, Tuesday was rainy. Baby couldn't go out, and 
since Mohammed could not go to the mountain, 
the mountain was brought to Mohammed. All 
the windows were opened, and baby was trundled 
back and forth, snugly w apped in her Mttle cloak. 
But the floor being perfectly smooth, baby knew 
she wasn't out-of-doors, and wept. 

The scientific mother pondered the matter. 
Then she took down certain volumes of her 
medical library and put them on the floor to 
represent curbstones, and smaller pamphlets to 
serve as general Inequarities of the pavement, 
Baby's carriage was wheeled over the floor, and 
Daby felt her accustomed jolts. She fancied her- 
self outdoors, and promptly went to sleep. 
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A Happy Valentine. 


If I could be a valentine, 
I know what I would do, 
Td get into an envelope 
And travel straight to you. 
And if the postman didn’t know 
Your name fs Baby Dear 
And where you live, I’d shake his bag 
As soon as he was near. 
And then with all my might I'd jump 
And run across the street. 
(I'm sure that he’d jump, too, to find 
A valentine had feet.) 
I'd ring the bell and ring the bell 
A minute and a half, 
And when you came and saw ‘twas I, 
Ob, my, how we would laugh! 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
——__+0+- 


Too Bad. 


© poor Mr. Postman, you never will 
know 
What fine things you're carrying 
there! 
What dear little doves, just as white 
as the snow, 
What roses, so blushing and fair, 
What nice little Cupids, so smiling 
and fat, 
What sweet little verses, all rhyming 
so pat. 
© poor Mr, Postman, I'm sorry for 
you! 
“Tis a very hard lot, I must say, 
To carry such lovely things hidden 
from view, 
Nor get one peep inside them all 
day; 
And when merry St. Valentine’s 
ended and done, 
To have given them all away, every 
one! E. H. THoMas. 


—<oe 


A New Kind. 


’Twas just the nicest valentine 
That came to me to-day; 3 
A pretty box, and on the top 
A little letter lay, 
Which said: t 
“I know a little maid, ‘ 
She isn’t far to seek ; 
No dainty wild rose petal 
Is pinker than her cheek ; 
There is no shining hazelnut 
That's browner than her eye. 
Just look within the box, my dear, 
This little maid you'll spy.” 
Of course I was in haste to see 
So fair and sweet a lass. 
I raised the lid, within I found— 
A tiny looking-glass! 
HELEN 8S. PERKINS. 


————_~e+-—__ 


A Valentine’s Day of 
Long Ago. 

The thirteenth of February was a 
wild, stormy day. The wind howled 
dismally as it tore round the corner 
of the house, whirling the feathery 
flakes of snow into drifting masses. 
Inside the house, though, in Mrs. 
Brown’s warm kitchen, it looked 
snug and cozy enough, and the three 
little girls busily engaged at the big 
kitchen table gave little heed to the 
weather outside. 

Carrie and Susie Hale, who lived 
next door, had come in to spend the 
afternoon with Nellie Brown, and 
they were busy as could be, making 
valentines, for was not to-morrow 
the festival day of good St. Valen- 
tine, whom all the children love? Now this was 
a long time ago, when no one thought of such a 
thing as buying a valentine; indeed, I doubt if 
such a thing could have been found in the village 
store, with the exception of the comic sheets 
which sold for a penny; no one had ever heard 
of the beautiful valentines, which fill the store 
windows nowadays. 

All the children made their own valentines 
to give away, and every scrap of bright-colored 
paper was treasured up through the year for that 
purpose. 

Carrie and Susie and Nellie had quite a collec- 
tion of colored paper spread out upon the table, 
besides a few pieces of gilt, which were highly 
prized, and a few choice bits of lace paper, which 
the village milliner had given Carrie one day for 
doing an errand, and which she genervusly 
shared with the others. They also had sheets 
of white writing-paper, which they cut into 
squares or hearts or rounds, and ornamented 
with the bright-colored bits in as fanciful a 
way as their imagination could suggest. 


‘To-morrow they would start for school early, 
and slip them into the desks of the favored 
recipients before school began. They were going 
to make just as many valentines as they had 
paper for, and they worked and chatted busily, 
each little girl keeping one valentine carefully 
hidden from the others, and working upon it at 
intervals under the table, or under cover of a 


newspaper, hoping the others would not notice. | the shape of a flag, with strips of red paper! are they, which 


tiptoeing up fo the bis front door, 
kgomething while laid down on the sill 
fA) pale the bell.a scurry of feet, 
he bi door opens, but all is still 
Ae a 





They were all through by supper-time, and 
Carrie and Susie were just getting ready to go 
home when Mr. Brown came in and brought 
word that they might stay all night, as it was 
too stormy for them even to go as far as next 
door. Of course, that was good news for the 
little girls, and after one of Mrs. Brown’s nice 
suppers, they had a jolly time ptaying ‘“ITide the 
Thimble,” “Blind-man’s Buff” and “Hull, Gull, 
How Many?” and when they were tired of 
games Mr. Brown brought out the corn-popper, 
and they popped corn and roasted apples by the 
bright kitchen fire, and by bedtime they were so 
tired that they dropped right off to sleep almost 
as soon as their little heads touched the pillow, 
although they had just assured each other that 
they did not feel sleepy one bit, and knew that 
they should not go to sleep for a long while. 

When they awoke in the morning, oh, how it 
looked out-of-doors! No paths, hardly any 
fences, even, could be seen; nothing but white 
snow, and still snowing; no chance of going to 
school, nor of giving away or receiving any 





valentines, and three little girls with sober faces 
took their seats at the breakfast-table; but as 
they lifted their plates the faces quickly changed 
and the happy laughter rang out, for under each 
plate was a valentine. 

Carrie’s was quite an elaborate one; a sheet 
of paper folded in the middle, scalloped all round 
the edges, and then around it first a row of blue 
stars, then a row of yellow ones, and then one 
of pink stars, and in the centre a rosette of red 
tissue-paper, while on the inside was printed in 
a very painstaking fashion : 

The rose is red, 
The violet blue, 
The pink is pritty, 
And 80 are you. 

Susie’s valentine was both gorgeous and 

patriotic, the sheet of folded paper being cut into 


(Who can have sent me this,valent ine? 





pasted on for the stripes, and a piece of blue in 
the corner dotted with gilt stars, and inside it 
said: 

When this you see, 

Remember me. 


Nellie had a very dainty affair, cut from blue 
paper in the shape of a heart, with a border of 
lace paper, and a big gilt star in the centre; a1.d 
her verse read: 

If you love me 
As I love you, 
No nife can cut 
Our love in two. 

The pleasantest thing about it all was, that 
each little girl thought her own valentine was the 
prettiest, and was perfectly satistied. The next 
| day, when the roads were broken out, the three 
little girls went to school and distributed the 
valentines which they had made, and received a 
number themselves, but none, they thought, as 
pretty as those which they had found under their 
| plates at the breakfast-table. 


, SS NSIDE = SES ees 

(What is it, Mes?‘cries an easer voice,“ 
(Oh something for me?"while the blue eyes sKines, 
(GIN! oh! and the little maid laughs ile Js 











M. H. W. Carrer. 
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Nats to (rack. 


1. 
NUMBER PUZZLES, 
I. 





A earpenter had a job to be done which would 
require 200 hours’ work, He apportioned it 
among four workmen, A, B, C and D, so that no 
two men should work the same number of days; 
but each man should work as many hours per 


day as he did days. How was the tinie allotted? 








»Aand B owned an apple 
Each ted awa: n equal shar apples every 
day during the harvest. One day each had ten 
bushels of apples in his wagon, when A’s wagon 
broke down. B took A’s apples and carted them 
home with his own, saying that the next day A 
could take an extra ten bushels. Was this plan 
fair? 











IL. 

What is the least number of weights, and what 
with a common balance will 
weigh any integral number of pounds 
from 1 to 40? 


qv. 

A farmer is taking 25 dozen eggs to 
market. For every 1% goose eggs 
he has 24; duck’s eggs and 344 hen’s 
fees How many of each kind has 

ie 


2. 
CHARADES, 


ty 
My first and second brought my first 
To second, then he was accursed; 

Or 80 some people say. 
My second and my third must e’er 
My. whole respect, and e’en revere, 

r vicious traits betray. 

My third Is worn of every hue 
By first and second, sometimes, too, 
yy second, when they pray. 


IL 
Deep in the sea my first doth roam, 


My second takes him from his home. 
My whole is found beneath the 


ground, 
And to fair beauty’s uses bound. 
11, 
My lady’s whole, but oh, to me 
‘han Ice she’s colder. 
1, when I a smile to first, 
Get the cold shoulder, 
Last other men far better fare; 
Perbaps they’re bolder. 


3. 
SUBSTITUTIONS. 

Change the last two letters in the 
word first defined so that it shall 
form the word described by the 
second definition. Example: Change 
aragtothe beatofadrum. Answer: 
Tatter, tattoo. 

Change the science of morals to an 
inhabitant of a certain part of Africa. 

Change something belonging to a 
horse to the best place on e: 

Change a deception to sacred. 

Change a continued pain to sour. 

Change a young child to a three- 
masted vessel. 

Change a song to a dance. 

4 Change & small fruit to an angel 
¥ Change to hesitate to an evil spirit. 

F Change a drunkard to a precious 
stone. 

4. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Yes, rail on the —-, and chase him 


away 
Drive him back to his —-, and there 


make him stay. 


She aspired to rise above —, 
id her when I found her 


there. 


The sunrise gildeth the window-pane, 
— into my heart ; 

For when evening lamps are —, 
I shall be at home to-night. 


5. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
Three American Heroes. 


The decapitated initials form the 
names of three men whom the nation 
delights to honor. 

Behead poverty and leave an insect. 

egbead wonder and leave a laby- 
rinth. 

Behead a wooden reel and leave a 
body of water. 

Behead an elevation and leave a 
number, 

Behead an intellectual conception 
and leave wood. 

Behead an iron pin and leave indis- 


position. 
i Bebrad @ spectre and leave a land- 
lord. 


Behead fright and leave a mistake. 
Behead a flower and leave a man's 
name, 


Behead nothing and leave anything. 


Behead the gait of a lame dog and 
leave an evil spirit. 

Behead a sacred picture and leave 
to study. 

Behead proximity and leave a spike 
of corn. - 

Behead a garment and leave an 
animal. 
Behead a fruit and leave to exist. 
Behead to pine and leave pain. 
Behead almost and leave betimes. 


Behbead bony and leave a near relative. 

Behead a foray and leave assistance. 

Behead a forelgner and leave a claim on some- 
body’s property. 

Behead sound and leave a river In France. 

Behead a path and leave a metal bar. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Axe, I, dent—accident. 2. Tie, rant— 
tyrant. 

2. 1, Ranking; 2, cooking ; 
5, busking; oa cking 5 A breaking; 8, nicking ; 
9, docking; 10, balking; 11, stocking; 12, smock- 
ing; 13, shrinking; 14, quaking; 15, shaking; 16, 
plucking i, ing; 18, clucking; 19, lar’ a 
20, spar! {ny hisking; 22, frisking; 23, mock- 
ing; 24, winking; 25, blinking ; 26, rocking ; 27, lock 
ing; 28, frolicking asking 5 , waking; 31, slak- 
ing; %, drinking; 38, shirking; 34, talking; 35, 
speaking ; 36, banking; 37, kicking; 38, s1 . 
39, barking ; 40, embar! An; 341, bunking ; 42, shock- 
ing; 43, cocking; 44, clicking ; 45, inking; 46, hook- 
ing; 47, milking; 48, flanking; 49, sacking; 50, 
hacking; 51, packing; 52, undertak{ng. 

8. 1, One word. 2 35 and 15, 

4. Golden Horn, Cape Horn, cow’s horn, musi- 
cal instrument, born of plenty. 


3, baking; 4, raking ; 
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Gurr rent Events 
eal 

THE SAMOAN INCIDENT, it is believed, will 
be settled without any serious clash of interests 
among the three guaranteeing powers. Germany 
is credited with a desire to possess herself of the 
islands or at least to secure a modification in her 
interest of the arrangement made at Berlin in 
1889; but the German officials at Apia are 
believed to have acted without authority. There 
were British and German war-ships at Apia 
when the outbreak occurred. ‘Iwo more British 
vessels have been ordered thither from New 
Zealand; and for the protection of American 
interests, the United States has directed the 
cruiser Philadelphia, which has been for some 
time on the California coast, to proceed at once 
to Apia. This leaves the Pacific station without 
a stngle steel cruiser or gunboat; and the cruiser 
Newark has, therefore, been ordered upon the 
long voyage from New York around Cape Horn 
to San Francisco, to take the place of the 
Philadelphia. 





Tur “NAVAL PERSONNEL” BILL, which 
the TTouse of Representatives has passed, pro- 
vides for long-needed reforms in the naval estab- ! 
lishment. 
and the engineer corps, establishes a systein of 
retirement of higher officers which will make 
promotion easier, and allows the retirement of 
long-service petty officers and enlisted men on 
three-quarters’ pay. It provides also fur the 
reorganization and increase of the marine corps, 
and abolishes the payment of prize money. 

SENATORS ELECTED.—United States Sena- 
tors Clarences). Clark, Republican, of Wyoming 
and William M. Stewart, Silver, 
of Nevada have been reélected. 
In Texas, ex-Governor Charles 
A. Culberson, Democrat, has 
been elected to succeed Mr. 
Mills, of the same party. In 
the following states Republicans 
have been chosen to succeed 
Democrats: North Dakota, 
Porter J. McCumber, in place 
of Mr. Roach; New Jersey, 
John Kean, in place of Mr. Smith; West Vir- 
ginia, Nathan B. Scott, in place of Mr. Faulkner. 





JOHN KEAN. 


THe NicaRAGUA CANAL BILL, as passed 
by the Senate, continues the Maritime Canal 
Company, which now holds the concession, but 
provides virtually for xovernment ownership by 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to sub- 
scribe for more than nine-tenths of the capital 
stock. The time limit for the building of the 
canal is fixed at six years, and the limit of cost 
at $115,000,000. ‘The President is directed to 
secure any necessary modification of existing 
treaties, particularly the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
with Great Britain. 


Russian Pi.a@rims in CaANapa. —The 
first instalment of the Russian immigrants of 
the Doukhobortsi sect, who are seeking on this 
continent a refuge from the persecutions to 
which they have been subjected in their own 
country, reached Halifax late in January, on 
their way to the Canadian Northwest. There 
were more than 2,000 in the party, and the scene 
at Halifax, when the crowded ship came in, and 
the immigrants expressed in prayers and hymns 
their gratitude for their safe arrival, recalled the 
devout spirit of the Pilgrims who landed at 
Plymoath in 1620. 


Tne Hon. JoserH H. Cuoarte, of New 
York, has been appointed ambassador to Great 
Britain. No other post in the foreign service 
carries with it quite as much dignity and import- 
ance as that of ambassador at London. Mr. 
Choate is well qualitied to sus- 
tain the traditions of the office. 
He is one of the leading law-' 
yers in the country, a student 
but no recluse, with a knowl- 
edge of men as wide as his 
acquaintance with books. He 
has never held a political office, | 
but is a thoughtful and persua- 
sive orator where serious issues 
are at stake, and is a delightful after-dinner 
speaker. It is hoped that his rare intellectual 
quality and unfailing good humor will make him 
popular in England, and will strenzthen still 
further the ties between the two countries, 





JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 


THE SPANISH PRISONERS IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES, according to the conditions of the peace 
treaty, are to be transported to Spain at the cost 
of the United States. The War Department | 
has already arlvertised for proposals from ship- 
ping companies for this service, as was done in 
the case of the Santiago prisoners; but the 
undertaking is more serious because the distance 
is nearly three times as great. 





Hox. Auaustus H. Gartanp. long a 
senator from Arkansas, and attorney-geueral in 
Mr. Cleveland’s first cabinet, died suddenly of 
apoplexy on January 26th, while arguing a case 
in the Supreme Court at Washington. 
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KING COFFEE 
CAUSED WEAK HEART AND OTHEK TROUBLE. 


Our family isa large one and we have all been 
greatly helped and benefited by the dismissal of 
coffee and the daily use of Postum Food Coffee. 
I formerly bad « very weak heart that troubled 
me greatly, and the trouble was gradually getting 
worse while I was using coffee. 

I also had frequent headaches and sleepless 
nights. These have all gone since the drug (and 
one may well call coffee a drug) has been dis- 
missed. A neighbor, Mr. A. Woodruff, was a 
confirmed dyspeptic for years until he quit coffee 
and began to use Postum. Now he is entirely | 
cured and thanks Postum for it. Mrs. M. Munson | 
and Mr. D.S. Barclay. friends, have found great | 
relief from leaving off coffee and using Postum | 
Food Coffee. 

1 have made many inquiries among quite a niet 
of persons who have been using Postum, and 
always find good accounts where it has been 
prepared properly. You cannot impress that 
point too strongly on the people where they once 
make a trial of Postum, for if it is not thoroughly 
boiled it has a flat taste, and that drives them 
away from it, whereas, if they only knew how 
delicious it is when well made and how their 
health would be improved by its use, they would 
do almost any way to insure getting good Postum. ; 
Tcan send you a long list of names of those who | 
really know how to make Postum and use it every 
day, if you care for them. M. E. Woodruff, 353 
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A MeTEontc PRogECTILE.—The discover, 





of meteors that have actually been seen to fall is 
a rare piece of good fortune. Such an event 
occurred last August, near Andover, Maine. 
The meteor fell on a cloudy morning, and 
exploded with a noise heard for many miles 
around, and which was generally supposed to 
be thunder. Its path through the air was 
marked by a trail of black smoke. Tearing its 
way through a group of trees, it almost struck a 
man passing. It did strike a stone wall and 
buried itself in the ground, from which it was 
dug by Mr. Henry ¥. Poor, the well-known 
editor of the “Manual of Railroads.” It weighs 
about seven pounds, and consists mostly of stony 
material with a little iron. 

HARNESSING THE NILE.—The English 
engineers who have been at work on the problem 
of transmitting electric power from the cataracts | 
of the Nile, continue to picture the results | 
obtainable in glowing colors. Prof. George 
Forbes says the city of Cairo can be lighted 
cheaper by power generated at the First Cataract, 
over 400 miles away, than by means of steam- | 
engines located in the city itself. By a system 
of irrigation, combined with electric power from 
the cataracts, he avers, the Dongola province, up | 
to the Fourth Cataract, may be made the most | 
fertile country in the world. 





Canan Traction.—The English and Con- 
tinental engineers are giving much attention to_ 
canal service. Electric towing is on | 
trial, and the technical journals voice the general | 
sentiment that canals have been unduly neglected. 
It is believed that the railroad interests are to 
some extent responsi. 
ble for putting canals 
into the background. | 
One proposivion is to 
lay a trolley line along 
the tow-path and draw 
the buats by electric trolley engines. A speed 
of six miles an hour is easily attained. For an 
expenditure of power which is little more than 
nominal, freight can be transported by canal. 
On railroads the expenditure of power is, rela- 
tively speaking, very large. 





Ortinc Roaps.—A novel use for petroleum 
is the oiling of roadbeds in order to prevent mud 
and dust. Accident led to the discovery that 
petroleum flowing over a dirt road forms a 
waterproof covering that serves to keep the 
road smooth and hard. Experiments recently 
made give excellent promise that country roads 
can be greatly improved by the use of oil. Many 
railroads are now thoroughly sprinkled with oil 
over their whole length. 

A Loup-Votcep TELErHONE.—French 
scientific journals describe a new telephone, 
invented by M. Pierre Germain of Paris, which 
is capable of being heard a quarter of a mile 
away, when used in connection with a phono- 
graph. With the ordinary receiver, it is said, 
this telephune “speaks” so loudly as to startle 
people walking in the street a hundred yards 
distant. a 

AN ASTRONOMER IN A BALLOON.—Mon- 
siear Janssen, the founder of the observatory 
on the top of Mt. Blanc, got over the ditticulty 
presented by the cloudy weather during the 
meteor shower of November 14th, in an original 
manner. He went up ina balloon, near Paris, 
toa height of 600 or 700 feet, where the air was 
clear, and had the satisfaction of seeing many 
meteors which were invisible from below. Next 
year, when a much greater display of the 
November meteors is expected, Monsieur Jans- 
sen intends to organize several astronomical 
balloon parties. His experience with balloons 
runs back to the Franco-Prussian War, when 
he eseaped from Paris, then besieged by the 
German army, in a balloon in order to witness 


the total solar eclipse of Dec. 22, 1870, in Spain. 


STRENGTH OF THE BROOKLYN BRInDGE.— 
‘The recent discussion by engineers of the safety 
of the great Brooklyn bridge under the increased 
strain caused by the addition of trolley and 
elevated cars to its moving load, has brought out. 
some interesting facts about the huge structure. 
At present the total strain upén the cables is 
13,974 tons, but their ultimate strength is 49,200 
tons, so that the “factor of safety” is 3.52. It 
would not be possible to crowd enough moving 
load upon the bridge to break the cables. The 
immense anchorages of masonry to which the 








ends of the cables are fastened have been moved 
forward by the pull of the cables one-eighth of 
an inch im eight years. The “natural life” 
of the bridge is reckoned at 2000 years. 
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Bailey’s Rubber 


Bath Brush. 


Nothing remarkable-looking about it, 
the value lies in what it is able to do. 
The fine, soft rubber moulded into flat- 
ended teeth gives just the quality of 
action that the pores require to free 
the wastes held beyond the reach of 
soap and water. To be well these 
wastes must come to the surface, 
then soap and water will cleanse the 
body. This brush persuades the pores 
to action and makes the bath a real 
benefit, producing a cleanliness that 
is felt throughout the body. It is 
not a luxury but a necessity for a 
healthy, perfect bath. 












Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush, « SL 4 

Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, | | 

Bailey's Complexion Soap, ‘iD | 
At dealers or by mail on receipt of price. 


6. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Hammerless Safety 
Lape eS) 


Ivory Soap, because of its purity, its quick profuse 
lather, its easy rinsing quality and the smooth pleasant 
sensation it leaves, is the favorite soap for the bath. 









WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
“just as good as the ‘Ivory’;’? they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 
lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 


{ “Ivory”? Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1806, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
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CEREBROSPINAL MENINGITIS. 


EREBROSPINAL meningitis, 
or spotted fever, is an acute in- 
flammation of the membranes 
covering the brain aud the 
spinal cord, occurring 
usually in epidemics of 
very varlable severity. 
The outbreaks are pecul- 
jar In that they are commonly 
limited in extent, being often 
confined to a single city or 
even to a single part of a city. Thus in 1893 the 
disease prevailed in New York City, but was 
seldom heard of in Boston, while for the past two 
years there have been very few cases in New 
York, but in Boston there has been a quite severe 
epidemic. 

It is more common in small towns and country 
places than In large citles. It generally attacks 
ebildren and young adults, and singularly enough, 
the strong and robust seem to be more liable to it 
than the weak and delicate, although It usually 
selects for Its attack a time when the system is 
temporarily depressed by overwork of mind or 
body, by worry, exposure to severe cold, or the 
like. 

Most of the cases occur in the winter and 
spring. The attack begins suddenly with a chill, 
severe pain in the back of the head, and perhaps 
vomiting, and soon there comes on a stiffness of 
the back of the neck and spine. Pain {fs often 
associated with this stiffness, and in severe cases 
it seems to be like a continuation downward of 
the pain in the head. 

There is fever, and the patient complains of 
Doisey or strong light. The mind begins to 
wander early in the attack, and sometimes there 
is wild delirium, so that it is difficult to keep 
the sufferer from injuring himself. The delirium 
gradually passes away, but the patient, instead 
of returning to himself, falls into a condition of 
stupor. 

In some cases there is an eruption of purplish 
spots on the body, from which the disease derives 
its common name of spotted fever, and there is 
often herpes—“cold-sores’’—on the lips. 

It is a popular bellef that spotted fever is 
always fatal, but this is far from being true. 
Nevertheless the disease is a very serious one; 
and the chances are against recovery. 

The treatment consists in keeping up the 
patient's strength as far as possible with milk 
alternating with strong beef tea, which latter 
contains little or no nourishment, but is an 
excellent stimulant. Some physicians apply ice 
bags to the spine and the back of the head, and 
they generally seem to do good. It is now 
belleved by many, however, that warm baths— 
three or four a day—afford the best means of 
cure that has becn discovered up to the present 
time. 







UNKNOWN ANIMAL. 


In 1812 General William Ashley, the head of the 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company, travelled up the 
Platte Valley with a large party of men, all of 
whom were suffering for want of food. Before 
they reached the buffalo country the Indians had 
driven off the herds, and General Ashley's men 
were reduced to an allowance of half a pint of 
flour a day. This was made into a kind of gruel, 
and served to keep them alive. 

If it happened that a duck or goose was killed, 
it was shared as fairly ay possible, but still the 
men were in a sad plight. Finally one of the 
party, Jim Beekwourth, came on a lucky find of 


| had many a hearty laugh at me over those horns. 





deer and game, and the next day he was even 
more successful in a way entirely surprising to 
himself. He had climbed a tree to get a fairer | 
view, and he s i i 

“TL pereelyed some large, dark-colored animal 
grazing on the side of a bill, about a mile and a | 
half distant. I was determined to have a shot at | 
bim. Meat was in demand, and the fellow, 
well-stored, was worth a thousand ducks. 

“I approached cautiously within rifle-sbot, 








scrutinizing him very closely, and still unable to 
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make out what he was. Taking good aim, I 
pulled the trigger; the ritle cracked, and I made 
rapid retreat toward the camp. After runing 
about two hundred yards, and heariuy uo move- 
ment behind me, I looked round and saw, to my 
great joy, that the animal had fallen. 

“Continuing my course to camp, I met the 
general, who saw blood on my bands from 4 
previous encounter, and asked me: 

“ ‘Have you shot anything, Jim?" 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“What have you shot? 

“Two deer, and something else,’ I answered. 

“*And what is the something else?” 

“*T don't know, sir.’ 

“What did he look like? Had he horns?" 

“I saw no horus, sir.’ 

“*What color was the animal?’ 

“You can sec hin, general,’ said I, ‘by climbing 
yonder tree.’ 

“He ascended the tree accordingly, and took a 
look through his spy-glass. 

“A buffalo, by heavens!’ he cried. 

“He came nimbly down, and gave orders for us 
to take a couple of horses, go and dress the 
buffalo and bring bim to camp. 

“This was the first buffalo 1 had ever seen, 
though I had traveiled hundreds of miles in the 
buffalo country; and I had actually been so 
excited as not to notice his horns. The general 











I had ignored them at rifle-range, and he bad 
seen them plainly when he was nearly two miles 
away.” 


TRULY HORRIBLE. 


Whether it iNustrates fertility of resource or 
force of habit,—or both,—there Is humor in the 
Cleveland Leader's story of “an old man who sells 
newspapers In the square.” 


He has learned froin handling the sensational 
sheets that in order to dispose of his stock he 
must always have something “horrible” on hand ; 
so it ig “All about the horrible suicide ;” “All 
about the horrible murder;” “All about the 
horrible accident,” or all about something else 
that is horrible, day after day. 

One evening last autumn be stood at his accus- 
tomed place when the late “extras” were brought 
around. After securing a bundle he scrambled 
to his corner, saw half a dozen men approaching, 
and cried out: 

“Here's your extra paper, just out, all about 
the horribleé—horrible —” : 

Then he stopped. He had forgotten to look at 
the headlines and find out what horrible thing 
had happened. Hastily turning over one of the 
papers, he caught a glimpse of the account of | 
the Harvard-Pennsylvania football game. The 
troubled look faded from his face, a glad light 
came into his eyes, and he continued: 

“All about the horrible football game!” 





THE WASP’S MISTAKE. 


Once in a while one has reason to suspect that 
animal instinct is not always infallible. It way 
surely at fault in the case of the wasp whose 
action is thus described by the Scientijic Ameri- 
can: 


A friend placed three small empty vials in an 
open box, on a shelf, in an upright position and in 
close contact. They were uncorked. A short 
time afterward he was very much surprised to | 
find that they had been appropriated by a female | 
mud-wasp. t 

She placed a goodly munber of spiders in | 
the centre vial, doubtless intended to serve as 
food for ber future brood; then she proceeded to 
deposit her eggs in the vials on either side, She | 
next closed tightly the mouths of all three recep- | 
tacles with a hard lime cement, 1 

Having finished her work, she doubtless went ; 
on her Way, satisfied that all bad been done for | 
her offspring that a thoughtful mother could do. | 

But just think of the sensations of those little | 
wasps after they. have come into existence, while. 
starving in thefr sealed cages, they can plainly 
see, through the impenetrable glass walls, the | 
bountiful supply of tood which was provided for 
their use! 








EXPRESSIVE. I 


she 
It is no wonder there was a general laugh when | 
recently in a church ina certain seaport town a 
proud fatber brought his firstborn to be christened, 


He was inore at home on deck than in his 
present position, and he gingerly held the strug- 
gling infantile speciinen of btiumanty, who kicked 
and wriggled till, between li and flounces and 
baby, the father completely lost his be ngs. 
Fora minute there was confision. The ceremony 
came to a stop and the congregati le 
Then from a poy, hear by came the reassuring 
voice of a good shipmate: 

“Upend it, Jack, upend it! 
hai ue 

The language was ex) 
wonder the people siniled 
























Its head's below 


Fe 


pressive, but it ‘vas no 


OMINOUS MOTTO. 


Among the presents lately showered upon a 
rural bride was one which was the gift of an old 
lady in the neighborhood, with whom botb bride 
and groom were prime favorites. 


Some years age the old lady accumulated a 
supply of cardboard mottoes, Which she worked : 
and bad frame i Ost, r 

In cheerful uspended by a cord | 
of the same over the table on which the 
other presents grouped hung the motto: 
“Fight on; Fight ever.” 















RIGHTLY VIEWED. 
| 


This is, after all, the reayonable—as it is the 
modest—way to view it: 
Aren't you a jd that your daughter will 
* home from college knowing more than you | 














Well—we shall consider our money thrown 
away if she doesn't."—Erehanye. 
| 
= 1 
“WHEN we think of the despleable wretch who | 
broke into this office and stole our only dietion- | 
a said the editor of a country weekly in the | 
issue following the theft. “we find ourselves | 


wholly at a loss for words to express our indigna- | 
tion. The miserable scoundrel Las got them, | 
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Jessamine, Florida. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a room to 
paper, from our large sample 
books. No knowledge of the 
business or experience neces- 
sary. All prices marked in 
plain figures, from which we 
give liberal commissions and 
also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 


For particulars, write to our nearest store. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
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RARE PALM CHEAP! 
For only 25 cents we will | 
send post-paid a fine Feather 


THE JESSAMINE GARDENS, 


149-150 Michigan Ave. 
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URPEE’S 


Seeds Grow 


and are always the 


BEST THAT GROW! 


As proved by thousands of trials at 
our famous FoRDHOOK FARMS,— the 
largest Trial Grounds in America. 


URPEE’S 


Farm Annual 
for 1899—mailed FREE to all 


A handsome new book of 176 pages, —tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot be had elsewhere. 
Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illus- 
trations from nature. Gives practical infor- 
mation of real value to all who would raise 
the choicest Végetables and most beautiful 
Flowers. Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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Pepsalt... 


the best of table salt, into every grain of which is in- 


corporated digestive substances natural tothe stomach. 
Ft 


ill your salt-cellar with Pepsalt and 
alt at your meals. 





se it in place of 
If you have indigestion your 
amount of the 
dissolving or digestive juices. salt taken in 
place of salt at your meals makes good this 
deficiency, as you take with every mouthful 
of your food a similar substance to that which 
is ‘required and at the right time, and your 
indigestion is a thing of the past. 

Send for sample in salt-shaker bottle and 
try it. Price 25 cents, post-paid. 

THE VAUPEL SAMARITAN Co., 44 Sheriff Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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REST. 
We,are.so tired. my 


heart and I, 
Of all things here beneath the sky, 
One only thing could please us bes! 
Endless, unfathomable rest. 

We are so tired; we ask no more 
‘Than jut to slip out by Life's door, 
And leave behind the noisy rout 

And everlasting turn-about. 

Once it seemed well to run on, too, 
With her inportunate fevered ¢1 rew, 
And snatch ainid the frantic strife 
foine morsel frou the board of Life, 
But we are tired; at Life's crude hands 
We ask no gift whe understands; 

But kneet to him she hates, to crave 
The absolution of the wrave. 


Mathilde Blind. 


Spanish Sharpshooters. 


During the days and nights from the first until 
the fifth or sixth of July, 1898, the woods in the 
large triangle of country between Sevilla, Caney 
and Santiago de Cuba rang at intervals with 
sharp, single shots. ‘The old ranch-house called 
El Pozo, or “the well,” from the great iron pump 
in front of it, which lay on the main travelled 
path between General Shafter’s headquarters 
and the American position, was the centre of this 
desultory firing. The Spanish had but lately 
been driven but of this vicinity—not all of them, 
as it turned out, had yet been driven away. 

Except for the paths, and the cuttings along- 
side them made by the troops, and the little 
grassy glades here and there, all was jungle, 
interspersed with many fine, large trees—cocoa- 
nuts, royal palms, mangos, gigantic ceibas, and 
widely-branching and thickly-leaved guasimas 
which look much like the butternut-trees of the 
North. 

Often a fine palm rose above an almost 
impenetrable growth of chaparral; all about, at 
intervals, were other like palms; and every one 
of them had a thick head of foliage, in the midst 
of which a man might conceal himself a long 
time. If one of these palms commanded the 
path where officers and men were continually 
passing on their way to or from the front, and 
a shot rang out from it and killed a passer, 
witnesses could not with any certainty locate 





THE SHARPSHOOTER AT HIS WORK. 


the tree from which the shot came. 
Jess powder of the Mauser rifle left no telltale 
puff or cloud. So far as the sound told the story, 
it might have come from any one of twenty 
trees. Amidst the broad leaves of the palm a 


The smoke- 


man might nestle, completely hidden from 
another standing at the very foot of the tree and 
peering up at the thick, waving mass. And it 
was impossible to send men up to search the 
tops of palm-trees. 

The Spaniards had, before the advance of the 
Americans on the thirtieth of June and first of 
July, posted scouts in the trees, to watch the 
better the movement of our troops. They even 
allowed reconnoitering parties of Americans to 
pass undisturbed beneath the trees in which they 
were perched, in order that the tracts which the 
Americans passed over might be reported as not 
occupied, and other bodies of our men be thus 
entrapped into entering these woods. With a 
small reconnoitering party I traversed unmo- 
lested, on the twenty-eighth of June, a road 
which on the first of July was strewn with 
American dead. Atany moment our little party 
might have been swept away. 

When the Spanish were finally driven back, 
they in some cases left their scouts in these trees, 
probably with no direct intention of turning 
them into sharpshooters within the American 
lines, but because they left in too much of a 
hurry to withdraw them. The men, thus aban- 
doned, sometimes resolved to sell their lives 
dearly. 

No such excuse could be made for a good 
many of them, who were guerrillas of the most 
desperate character, ‘‘sharpshooting”’ because 

murder was their business. Many of these 
uerrillas were negro convicts liberated from 
prisons, where the Spanish authorities had been 
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unable or unwilling to maintain them. Arms 
had been put in their hands, and they went forth 
in bands to rob and kill. The blood they shed is 
on the heads of the Spanish rulers of Cuba; 
none of it was shed in honorable and civilized 
warfare. : 

On the reconnoissance to Caney of the twenty- 
eighth of July, of which I have spoken, and of 
which I served as the interpreter between the 
commander of the American escort, Lieutenant 
Durfee, and the chief of the Cuban escort, Sub- 
Lieutenant Beltran, one of these guerrilla scouts 
was brought to me at the Marianajé blockhouse 
by the Cubans; as I did all the talking with 
them, the Cubans seemed to get it into their 
heads that I was in command. The man had 
an armed Cuban on each side of him, and he 
was brought up out of the jungle along the 
‘Guama River which we had sent the Cubans 
into to beat before we should ourselves enter it. 

The man was a jet-black negro. He was now 
unarmed. His eyes, flashing with fire, betrayed 
excitement, but he made no sign of cowardice. 

“Un espanol! un expaiol!” the Cubans 
shouted to me. “He is a Spaniard! He was 
posted there, watching for us!” 

That the Cuban commander and the guide, 
both of whom were white men of unequivocal 
Spanish race, should accuse this woolly-haired 
negro of being a Spaniard, and utter the word 
with such hatred that it hissed hotly through 
their teeth, struck all of us Americans as extraor- 
dinary and amusing. I asked the man if he were 
not a pacifico. He smiled, showing his white 
teeth, and answered eagerly, “Si, si,sejior !” 

“No, no,” exclaimed the young Cuban lieu- 
tenant. “Ex espaiiol!” 

Our commander solved the riddle against the 
negro. He had him bound and given to the 
Cubans, who, when the expedition was over, 
took him to their camp. We never made inquiry 
what they did with this “Spaniard.” 1t was not 
necessary to do so. 

Probably not one newspaper correspondent of 
all those who floated back and forth between the 
firing line and General Shafter’s headquarters 
failed to hear, some day, in these woods, a sharp 
crack not far away, and then the “ping!” of a 
bullet past his ear. We grew quite well used to 
such things. Mounted men were in an especial 
way the targets of the sharpshooters, because 
they were in every case supposed to be officers, 
and consequently well worth shooting. 

Ihave seen sharpshovters taken red-handed, 
and instead of being shot on the spot, conducted 
to headquarters under guard. 1 might haveseen 
some of these executed if I had cared to do so. 
I did not, however, go to Cuba to see executions. 
I know that no men were executed unrighteously 
by our troops. 

There were not so many sharpshouters in the 
woods as the soldiers supposed. About the 
headquarters camp the guards and others fired 
at so many “sharpshooters” who turned out on 
closer inspection to be upright palm-leaves 
waving in the breeze, that General Shafter 
sharply forbade any more shouting without his 
orders, and told the soldiers that they were firing 
at thin air—or at most thin leafage. Many acci- 
dental bunches of leaves were well riddled with 
American bullets; and many a solitary shot 


heard in the woods and attributed to sharp-|. 


shooters was really the shot of some nervous 
American soldier who heard a land-crab advanc- 
ing through the bushes and fired at the sound. 

Nevertheless, many sharpshooters were “pot- 
ted” from the trees. I stood not far from a 
young recruit of the Tenth United States 
Infantry, Robert Mosely by name, when he 
dropped two armed Spaniards out of a palm-tree 
with his Krag-Jorgensen. He exposed himself 
to their shots without fear, and drew his bead 
without excitement or nervousness. Then he 
went back to the dullest possible routine of camp 
duties, and never claimed any credit of anybody. 

A negro soldier of one of the regular infantry 
regiments—I never got his name because the 
story was not “mine”’—told one of the other 
correspondents how he and a Rough Rider came 
across a swearing surgeon who had been wounded 
by the shot of a sharpshooter from a tree which 
he had somehow identified. Of course any 
Spaniard who had been so base as to shoot a 
doctor—every doctor had the red cross on his 
arm—had richly earned execution. 

The surgeon called on the two men to go and 
kill the Spaniard in the tree. They had to cross 
an open space to reach the tree. Neither soldier 
wanted to go; so the doctor took sticks and told 
the men to draw, he who drew the longer stick 
to be the man to go after the Spaniard. The 
Rough Rider drew the long stick. 

“Jest take your revolver and walk up to the 
tree,” said the black soldier. “Go right up and 
bluff him. I'l] walk behind you.” 

The white soldier marched up to the base of 
the tree, revolver drawn, the negro close behind 
him, with revolver drawn also. 

“Come down!” they shouted. The Spaniard, 
without knowing any English, understood per- 
fectly. This was very strange, was it not? 

“Tu’n yo'se’f loose!” yelled the black soldier. 
“Don’t yo’ yeah? Drap, right now, befo’ yo’ 
get shot full o’ holes!” 

The Spaniard “drapped.” The soldiers col- 
lared him. Other privates came, among them a 
soldier who spoke a little Spanish, as hundreds 
of regulars do. 

“How many Americans have you killed from 





that tree?” the sharpshooter was asked. He] ] OOK HERE! 


tossed his head defiantly, and answered: 

“Seven !’” 

“Well,”’ said the negro soldier, “I aint got no 
seben bullets in my gun, but | got six there, 
an’ they’s good roun’ ones, and they’s all for 
you!” 

The Spaniard saw what he meant, but did 
not tremble; he ‘kept hissing, “Siete! siete! 
s-s-siete! Seven, I killed!” 

He died the dogged death of many of his 
fellows, deserved beyond a doubt, according to 
the grim laws of war. 

Not one of these sharpshooters was executed 
by the orders of American officers without 
positive proof of deserving. Whatever faults 
General Shafter’s command may be chargeable 
with, it is not to be charged with inhumanity 
toward the enemy. Every captive brought to 
his headquarters was given the benefit of any 
doubt concerning his guilt. Many guerrillas 


were brought there who firmly expected to be shot, | 


and declared themselves ready to die. They 
could hardly understand why they were spared. 
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Collars, Cuffs, Shirts 
properly, requires the 
starch that’S made es- 
pecially for them—that 
ives a thin, brilliant, pliable 
finish and resists dirt. This is 


CELLULOID Sct 


There’s Nothing Like It. 
Requires no cooking. Made right, works ri 
Try it. 10c. pkgs. only. At grocers’. Put. Wa: 
ing Bad frarthy zc. ze.) given for 8 Trade-Marka, 
CO., New Haven, Conn, 
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I shall not forget the shout of gratitude and | his grocerdidn'tkeep “G 


admiration which more than one hundred Spanish | it—knew he couldn't 
prisoners at General Shafter’s headquarters | *¢!! bis stock on hand 


uttered when, on the third of July, after having 
been marshailed and examined, they were | 


marched past the floating American standard on | 10 doubt. Have you asked him for it? 


their way not to be executed, as they had 
expected, but to be fed. They waved their great 


straw hats and cheered the flag as earnestly as | wHITMAN GROCERY CO., ORANGE 


Americans could have done. 
JoskpH EDGAR CHAMBERLIN. 
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Two Great Heads. 


Not the least important qualification for a 
salesman is that of being a good judge of human 
nature. 


A man with a rather large-sized head went 
into a clothing store to buy a hat. He tried on 
several, without finding any to fit him. At last 
the young man who was waiting on him fished | 
out a soft hat from a back shelf, brushed it uj 
pulled it into shape, and tendered it to wes | 
customer. The latter put it on, It wasa pretty 
fair fit. He took it off, examined it somewhat 


doubtfully, tried it on again, and looked at him- | 


self in the glass. 

“Well,” he said, after a long and critical 
inspection, “there’s nothing great about this hat 
—except its size.” 

“Oh yes, there is,” replied the salesman, with 
agenial smile. ‘The great thing about that hat 
is the head that’s in it.” 

He sold the hat. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


An illustrated souvenir of the Companion 
Exhibit for 1898 has been prepared for the con- 
tributors to the contest. It contains the judges’ 
report in full, half-tone reproductions of examples 
of each prize-winner’s work, and the names of 
all of the nearly thirteen hundred contributors. 
It is printed on fine paper, and may be had by 
enclosing a two-cent stamp to the Photographic 
Department of The Youth's Companion. 
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Stammerers ! 


ALALAAAR LADERA AMOS 





PROF. GRADY, Principal, 


Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 


41 Tremont Street. 

Prof. Grady during his 30 years’ experience 
has cured hundreds of cases of stammering. 
Stammerers are invited to call; or write for 

FREE PROSPECTUS. 
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of other kinds if his 
| patrons found out about the 
Minute.” Your Grocer keeps it 


Minute Receipt Book and Samples 
of Minute Tapioca and Gelatine 
sent for 2-cent Stamp 


Cure all headaches in the Right 
ey are a tonic for the 
nd for the heart, and 
digestion. They never 
the heart, or lower the 

vitality. Are mild, yet effective 
Even @ child can take them. 


25c. per Box, at Druggists. 
Sample Free 


by Mail. 
The CELERY CRACKER 
‘MED. CO., 


“This, madam, is the standard 
of excellence in cereal foods. | 
have had both cheaper and higher 
priced goods, but never any 
that gave such complete satis- 


faction to my customers.” That 
is why Quaker Oats continues to 
outsell all the rest put together. 


THE EASY FOOD 


Quaker Oats 


THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST 
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—can be thoroughly ac- 

complished by the least : 

expenditure of labor and in ~) ” 
the shortest time by the aid of ~ 


Hersom’s 


Italian 


Sapone. 


This Great Cleaner is used in 
thousands of New England 
homes for washing clothes, 
dishes, pots, pans, win- _ 
dows, woodwork, etc. 

Use it once and you'll 
use it always. 4 

Be sure your grocer sells 
you Hersom’s Italian Sapone; 
each 12-cent package contains a 
glassware 


PRESENT. 


We give Premiums for Sapone Wrap- 
pers; send for Premium List, Free. 


THOMAS. HERSOM & CO., _ 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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More Eggs! 


Every person who keeps poultry for profit is interested 
in knowing how to make hens lay more eggs. _In addition 
to keeping the hens warm and dry and giving them proper 
food, thousands have found that the simple plan of mixing 
with the food given the hens every day a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s conpition Powder 


keeps the hens in good condition and makes them lay 
well. When hens lay eggs for hatching this same plan 
makes the eggs more fertile and brings about more chicks. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers or by mail. 25 cents a package, 5 for $1.00. 
Large 2-Ib. can $1.20. 6 cans $5.00. Express paid. 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, Boston. 


Sample of the best 
Poultry Paper Free 
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From One Who Saw Him 


The following extract from a letter recently received by us will be of great interest 
to all Americans. Referring to our Picture of Lafayette, Mrs. Middleton says: 
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“= CHOCOLATES 
7 AN0 BON BONS, 


a ALWAYS MAKE A 
MOST ACCEPTABLE 


| GFT AESaS 
NAME 


[Saline 


\ | ON ALL GHOCOLATES 


“It is by far the BEST LIKENESS of him when he was in this country 
in 1824, at which time I had the pleasure of SEEING AND SPEAKING with 
him at the house of Ex-President John Adams, at Quincy, Mass. I recognized 
the portrait instantly, though J was but nine years old at the time I met him.”” 
December 31, 1898. Mrs. N. R. MIDDLETON, Bristol, R.L 
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LAFAYETTE. 


w Lhis is a Lafayette Year... 


Every schoolhouse in the country and every family should have one of these true 
portraits of Lafayette. Its size is 14x 18 inches. It has just been published by us. As 
our contribution toward a greater interest in the life and character of Lafayette, we will 
for the next 60 days mail, post-paid, one of these portraits together with a companion 
portrait of Washington, the same size, to any address in the country on receiot of only 
19 cents in postage-stamps. We will also enclose Exercises for Washington’s Birthday. 
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% Swift’s Premium Hams. Special stock ; every one selected with utmost 
care; the epicurcan hams of superb excellence. 


















NE of the most necessary foods 
is fat. This is because it is a 
normal and necessary part of the body. 
Yet it is very often deficient, 
causing the person to suffer 
from loss of flesh, thin blood, 
and making him an easy victim 
to all throat and lung troubles. 
Of all fat-producing foods Scott's 
EMULSION is the most easily appro- 
priated by the body. It contains the 
best cod-liver oil, partly digested (that’s why it 
is so much better than the plain oil) and combined with the hypophosphites 
and glycerine. It is not at all unpleasant and children soon become fond of it. 

It is astonishing how rapidly it will improve a thin and peevish 
baby, increasing the weight and improving the digestion. When 
the nursing mother takes it her child quickly responds, while the 
mother herself is greatly strengthened at the same time. 

Nothing could be better than Scorr’s EMutsion for the rapidly 
growing school children, it gives them good color, mental activity 
and bodily vigor. Of course you know what Scorr’s EMULSION 
will do for hard coughs, and even for consumption itself. 
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Swift’s Beef Extract. The full nutriment of the best beef, perfectly and 
scientifically concentrated into pi atl wholesomeness. 













Swift’s Jersey Butterine. All the good of good iuuttar, and all the 
purity of mechanical cleanliness. 















Swift’s Cotosuet. A sonia vegetable shortening; healthful, and 
highly satisfactory. 
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SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 2ilst Street, NEW YORK. 
Importers and Retailers 








Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine 
Millinery, House Furnishing Goods, Etc. 
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That will interest every woman reader of ‘‘The Companion.’’ 


Ladies’ Cheviot Serge Suits. 
Navy Blue and Black, with fly front walking coat, 
hi d coll: ide Rk hi, ri = 

Chet oa shoal bittans Sa, the entre but $ 00 3| PEACE AND THE PARKER PEN. 


lined throughout with Black Taffeta Judge William R. Day, 
Ladies’ Venetian Cloth Costumes President of the American Peace Commission, signed the Treaty of 


Peace, at Paris, witha 
in Black and Navy, with tight-fitting waist, Ee “Lucky 
notched collar forming small revers, breast pockets, G S p k J tl ” 
the back has lapped seams and finished with small 5 00 ceo. : ar er oin eSS, Curve” 
buttons. The entire costume is lined throughout Fountain Pen, No. 023, supplied by the Department of State, at 
Washington. This Department, in common with others, is a large 
buyer of Parker Jointless Pens. This is a great honor tothe greatest 
of Fountain Pens. New laurels to the pen that pleases the world. 
THE PEN WITH NO JOINTS TO LEAK; NO THREADS TO BREAK. 
THE PEN WITH THE ‘* LUCKY CURVE.”’ 
The Success of the Pen Age. 


You cannot soil your fingers writing with Jointless. If you value com- 
fort, pleasure and satisfaction, insist upon havin ointless. Why deny 
yourself longer the luxury waiting affords, when done with a Parker Fountain 
Pen? Pens suited to the hands of all, from the schoolboy to the business man 





with an excellent quality of High Colored Taffeta. 


Girls’ two-piece Suits of Navy Blue Serge, Box 

Front Reefer Coat with deep combination collar, 

finished with rows of white braid, collar and coat ie 0 
lined throughout with High Colored Taffeta. The 

suit ts well shaped, skit gathered tn the back 

and Percaline lined —6 to 14 year sizes . 


Sold x 3.50 and $4. The dealer of whom you inquire can 
supply withe w If he tries to sell a ‘just as good” (for there 
is none), he is cither honest in his igno or trying to deceive you. In 
such case write us direct. Our interesting little Booklet mailed free to all. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


#&@~ When ordering be sure and send bust measure and length of skirt 
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Reserved for our Mail-Order Customers. 
Black Satin Duchesse. Black Peau de Soie. 
Beautiful finish, full 27 in. Reversible, 2312 in. wide, 
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In Six Chapters.—Chapter III. 


Which Throws Alec Somewhat Suddenly into 
the Hands of his Friends. 


LEC drew back from the opening through 
the rocks, for fear of being seen. He 
might have saved himself the trouble, 

for the men beyond the partition in the cave 
were tov intent upon each other and felt too 
completely secure in their retreat to be on the 
alert. Even in war time, when people hold 
consultations half a mile underground, they 
are not afraid that the walls have either eyes 
or ears. 

A voice at once answered the speaker who 
had said that it was time to act against Doctor 
Ford. “I tell you,” said this new man, “there 
are some lengths t» which I am not prepared 
to gu. Oh, yes, I know the vows I've taken 
and the penalty of breaking them. Haven't I 
sworn in new members and held the ‘shameful 
death’ over their heads? I'm perfectly aware 
that any of you five, by reporting me at the 
temple, can turn the whole order against me as 
a renegade; but you know very well that I’m 
not any more a renegade than the rest of 
you are, The fact is this: We six control the 
organization in this township, and the town- 
ship pretty mnuch runs the county ; and it's no 
use for us to get by ourselves to discuss policy 
unless we say what we think. You can tum 
against me if you want to —” 

“Pshaw, now, Hutchins!" expostulated a 
third voice, and Alec recognized the gentle, 
illiterate drawl of Hiram Jeemes; ‘“you-uns 
don’t need to get so excited. It’s onderstood 
that what passes betwixt us six is betwixt us 
six. If you-uns get up an’ says the same 
thing at the temple, it's your own lookout; but 
it won't get thar from us.” 

“What I want to have understood,” said 
Hutchins, less excitedly, “is that nothing 
could be worse policy than to interfere with 
Doctor Ford. There are people here, our own 
people, that would rise right up if he was 
touched, to say nothing of the way that all the 
people who are too cowardly to take sides 
would get scared and call on the army for 
protection. No, sir, we can elude Doctor 
Ford, but we can't afford to fight him; and 
what's more, if we could afford tu I wouldn't 
do it. There are some personal debts that 
can’t be forgotten for the general good, and 
there's not a family in this county that doesn't 
owe some such to the doctor.”” 

Some one brought his foot down on the 
stones with an impatient stamp. “Nobody 
wants to hurt him,” said still another voice. 
“All that’s needed is to raid his house, capture 
him an’ T. D., an’ put ‘em where they can do 
no hamn.”” 

There was a laugh. “I'd like to see Doctor 
Ford captured without being hurt!” somebody 
declared; “he'd fight like ten men. He'd 
sooner be taken dead than alive!"”’ 

“kither way would answer for us.” Alec 
could not be sure whether the voice that uttered 
this was or was not the voice of the first 
speaker, but he was very sure that he would 
know it if it spoke again. 

Then Hiram Jeemes spoke. “I ‘lowed I'd 
let you-uns all speak your minds,” he said, 
“but ‘pears like you don't come to much 
conclusion, so mebbe you’d like to know some 
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news. Doctor Ford's got a nephew come to 
live with him. I've seen the boy an’ talked to 
him. He's a right peart youngster, an’ he 
comes from Tennessy, an’ hates Yankees.” 

“What's he here for, then?” some one 
asked. 

“His father died, an’ he had nowhar else to 
go,”’ Jeemes explained, “‘but I tole him when 
he got wore out with seein’ his own side 
plotted ag'inst, I'd be mighty proud to have 
him come an’ stay with me. He ‘lowed he 
wouldn’t come, but hoped he could do me a 
favor some time, an’ I “lowed mebbe he could. 
He's a mighty peart boy, an’ the way I figure 
it, Doctor Ford with a boy in the house to tell 
us what he’s up to wil] be a heap more use to 
us than Doctor Ford hid out somewhar— 
ice-solated, so to speak, from the Yankee army 
an’ government. What d’you-uns say? Aint 
that better than raidin’ the ole doctor? Thar 
aint many of us a-honin’ to lay our hands on 
Doctor Ford. Some of us lacks the grit, an’ 
some of us lacks the desire.” 

“Are you sure of the boy?” asked the man 
who had wanted to take the doctor, dead or 
alive. “I’m not willing to give up definite 
plans and trust to him unless I’m sure of him. 
He inay not have sense enough to be useful, 
and if he has, he's not to be trusted until he’s 
sworn into the order.” 

“Looks like you-uns is mighty rushed for 
time, Kimmell,’”’ said Jeemes, patiently. “I 
allowed if he wasn’t skeered out of the track 
he'd jus’ foller his nose, without asking it 
whar it was goin’, ontil it 
brought him in among us. 
*Most every word he spoke 
showed how he was jus’ 
a-honin’ fer the South an’ to 
mix hisse’f with his own sort 
of folks an’ things; an’ I’m 
hyar to say he’s goin’ to be 
worth as much to us as a 
telegraph message from Abe 
Lincoln every mornin’, telling 
us if he’s slep’ well, an’ what's 
his plans fer the day.” 

“lm tired of all this,” 
answered Kimmell. ‘Every 
time I propose a definite move 
against the one man who pre 
vents our organization from 
being effective, there is some 
new excuse for postponing 
action. Why are we afraid to 
drill our companies at night, as they are doing 
in Indiana? Just on account of Doctor Ford. 
And why have we never resisted the arrest of 
deserters when they've been found? It’s 
because that man is backed by the army, and 
never rests and can’t be scared. I’m tired of 
standing with my anns folded, and what I 
shall propose to-morrow night at the temple is 
a raid of about twenty men to capture Ford 
and T. 1D. and take them across into Kentucky, 
where there'll be another party waiting to take 
them further. I say twenty men, because if 
the party is large, the doctor will be less likely 
to resist and get himself hurt. If he does 
resist, that’s his own atlair.”’ 

“And I tell you,” Hutchins broke out, as if 
he had been controlling himself from speech a 
long time, and could do so no longer, “I tell 
you I will oppose that plan with every power 





I have. We all know that/| 
we'll have to kill Ford before 
we can capture him, and it's 
no use pretending that this 
is anything but a plan for 
murder.” 

“Very well,” said Kimmell, 
“oppose the majority if you 
want to, but do it at your own 
risk.” 

There was a quick stir, as if some 
one sprang up suddenly, and then a 
general movement and shuffling of 
feet. Trusting the excitement to 
keep any one from seeing him, Alec 
looked through the hole again. At 
first he could only see the back of a 
man who was standing directly 
before the opening; then the man 
moved a little, and he saw two 
others confronting each other. Each 
had a resolute face, one with red 
hair and beard, and sharp, deep-set | 
blue eyes; the other very dark, with 
a skin so tanned that it looked as 
coppery as an Indian’s, in the rich 
torchlight. 

‘The boy stared from one to the 
other, bafiied in his attempt to tell 
| which it was who was willing to risk his life 
for an enemy, and which believed that to con- 
sider his personal obligation would be treason 
to his cause. Jeemes stood a little to one side, 
blinking at them from behind his torch as if he 
were amused. 

“Pshaw, now, boys,” he drawled, “looks 
like we-uns caint never be of one mind. Le’s 
go home an’ sleep on this hyar riddle before 
decidin’ how we'll answer it to-morrow night. 
Only be sure you recollec’ that thar peart, long- 
legged boy in yore dreams. He's too good a 
keerd to be shoved in between trays an’ deuces | 
out o’ sight.” 

“Hiram’s right,” said other voices. 
; gO home.” 

Hutchins and Kimmell relaxed from their 
| defiant attitudes, and Jeemes picked up the 
torch. Alec drew back again, his heart pound- 
ing against his ribs. ‘Get up,” he whispered 
to Lafayette, “get up! They're coming, and 
we've got to hide in some crack or they’ll know 
we've heard. I want time to think more before 
I know what to do. ‘They'll be crawling 
through the hole and jumpiug down on you 
in a minute. Put your arms around my 
‘ neck.’? 

He grasped Lafayette, blanket and all, and 
, Was staggering to his feet with him, when the 
torchlight began to recede along the wall instead 
,of flashing brighter through the hole. “What | 
in the world!” he muttered, and letting 
Lafayette to the ground again, crouched listen- 
jing. There was a sound of footsteps, and a 
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few more words among the men, and the light 
continued to recede until it left the wall. 

He sprang back to the hole, and clambering 
up and into it, stared after the retreating light. 
Tle could see all of the council-room now. It 
was a long, low, rocky chamber, like many 
which he had passed through; the men had 
reached the farther end of it, and just as Alec 
caught sight of them, Jeemes passed around a 
corner with the torch. The light still shone 
back obliquely on the others as they followed 
him, until one by one they turned the corner 
and were lost to view. Then the light edged 
slowly along the wall until finally the torch- 
bearer rounded some new corner beyond, and 
it vanished suddenly, leaving Alec in darkness 
for a second time. 

He drew himself through the hole and 
dropped down on the other side, determined 





to follow until he found out why they went 
farther and farther underground instead of 
starting toward the mouth of the cave. He 
was too much surprised to have even a 
conjecture about it, but he meant to know, 
and he ran through the open space which he 
had seen, hoping to catch up with the last 
glimmer from the torch and have it to guide 
him through the unfamiliar passages beyond. 
But in his hurry his foot slipped and he fell at 
full length on the floor with a loud sound. 

‘The blow to his head confused him a little, 
and he lay quite still and waited to see what 
would happen next. The men came running 
back and found him outspread on the floor of 
the council-room, as if he had fallen from the 
Toof; he lifted his head and stared at them 
with interest, and they stared open-mouthed at 
him. 

Jeemes was the first to speak. “Sonny,” he 
began, in a mildly curious tone, “would you-uns 
mind telling us whar you’ve drapped from, an’ 
what you’re doin’ hyar? ’Pears to me the ole 
doctor has set you to playin’ spy on we-uns 
pretty soon.” 

Alec lifted himself on his elbow. “I'm not 
aspy,” he said. “I belong to the South, but 
I'm not a spy, either for my enemies or my 
friends.” And then, with the men pressing 
close around him, each asking a different 
question and claiming his answer first, he told 
the story of his meeting with T. D. and 
Lafayette, and all that followed, up to his fall. 
Fortunately he knew nothing more of his 
uncle's plans than the whole country knew, 80 
there was nothing which he was bound in 
honor to conceal. 

After the first outburst of excitement, the 
men listened intently, only interrupting him 
with a few keen questions. Their faces were 
set and eager, ina circle round him, and when 
he described the double-barrelled cave and the 
way in which he had followed the footprints 
farther and farther until he found Lafayette 
lying by the rock wall which apparently ended 
the cave, they exchanged glances of bewilder- 
ment which changed into surprised comprehen- 
sion when he pointed to the hole through which 
he had crept to follow them. 

Hiram Jeemes nearly burst out with an 
exclamation, but Kimmell, who proved to be 
the red-haired man, motioned to him to be still, 
and spoke to Alec himself. 

“I believe you've told us a straight story,” 
he said, “but whether you come to spy or not, 
you’ve heard more than I’ll trust you to take 
back and keep to yourself. You belong to the 
South now, sure enough, and we'll take you 
along for safe-keeping; you'll be in the hands 
of friends instead of enemies, that's all.” 

“Yes,” said several of the other men, “that’s 
the best thing that can be done.” . 

“An’ Lafayette,” said Hiram Jeemes. ‘“We- 
uns hadn't ought to ferget that 
Lafayette is in this deal.” 

“Take him along,” said Kim- 
mell. “Wipe the slate clean.” 

Kimmell climbed up and 
through the hole; Jeemes passed 
him the torch, and several of the 
men followed, Alec among them. 
They found Lafayette lying just 
as Alec had found him; but 
this time he did not open his 
eyes when the light fell on him. 
Alec knelt down and spoke to 
him, but he did not answer. 
Then Kimmel] shook him, but 
the thin figure settled limply upon 
the stones when it was released. 
Kimmell felt above his heart and 
found it beating very faintly. 
“I don’t believe he'll live an 
hour,” he said, “and yet I don't 
dare leave him. Help me to boost him up, 
boys; we'll have hard work putting him 
through that hole.” 

Alec turned to a man beside him. “Why 
do you carry a sick man like that any farther 
into the cave?” he asked. “If you're going 
to take him away with you, why don’t you 
take him straight out and be done?” 

“That’s just what we aim to do,” the man 
answered. “Haint you caught the idea yet 
that there's two mouths to this here cave’ 
Nobody ever guessed it until you crawled 
through that hole. We didn’t come in by way 
of Doctor Ford’s. I didn’t know myself that 
there was a cave on his place. We came in 
from the other side of the hill through a cave 
called the Devil's Den. It's on Hiram Jeemes’s 
farm, an’ now you've showed us that the two 
caves are all one tunnel under the hill. My 
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kingdom, but if Ford had a-knowed it, wouldn’t 
he have kept the rvad hot under here!" 

Alec rubbed his forehead. “Oh,’”’ he said, and 
then kept silent while the men worked patiently 
and gently over Lafayette. One of those on the 
other side of the wall had to climb iuto the hole, 
reach down for him, and draw him through. He 
neither spoke nor stirred, and seemed entirely 
unconscious of what was going on, but once, 
when they were all on the other side, and the 
torchlight chanced to fall sharply into his face 
again, Alec saw his eyelids quiver for an instant, 
as if the brightness troubled them. 

Four of the men carried him in his blanket, 
Jeemes walked ahead with the torch, and Kim- j 
mell followed with Alec. The cave was roomier 
and rather less damp on this side of the partition, 
but the winding passages and desvlate-looking 
chambers were much the same. 

After they had been walking quite a long 
time, Jeemes turned round, signalled to them, 
and then extinguished the torch. They were 
within a few yards of the cave mouth, and the 
next turning would have brought their light in 
view from outside; but the men were accustomed 
to the way, and walked on almost as if they 
could see. At last Alec looked up and saw the 
stars above him. ‘The outer air felt dry and 
sweet upon his face, and the dim country 
stretched around him in great, dark, obscure 
masses which he knew were woods and fields. 

‘They followed a path through a bit of wood- 
land, at the edge of which there was a halt while 
Jeemes let down a rail fence, so that the men 
who were carryiug Lafayette would not have to 
climb it. Kimmell and Alec put it up after the 
bearers had passed, and then followed on, now 
going through an orchard where the night air 
was densely sweet, and then across a plowed 
field smelling of fresh earth. 

Another fence was let down and put up again, 
they passed through another bit of woods, and 
came out beside a barn-yard and a low log stable. 
Beyond this a house could just be discerned on a 
little knoll. Jeemes hurried forward, and in a 
moment a woman’s vuice called out to him 
guardedly. He answered; then a light shone 
from the house, and as Alec came up he saw 
that it was one of those double log cabins, linked 
by an open passageway, such as the South- 
western pioneers so often built. Like everything 
connected with Hiram Jeemes, it made him 
think of Tennessee. 

Jeemes told him to go inside, and he found 
himself in the room where the light was. There 
were two beds in it, and three white-headed 
children were asleep in one of them. A ladder 
in one corner led up to an opening in the low 
loft. ‘The men outside consulted hurriedly, then 
brought Lafayette in and carried him up the 

ladder. Alec tollowed. 

“Are we to stay here?” he asked. 

“He is,” Kimmell answered, “‘because he’s tov 
sick to carry any further. If he gets well you 
may see him where you’re going.” 

“Ts that far?” 

“Depends on how you reckon distance. Jeemes 
is harnessing up his team to take you, and a few 
of us will go along to see you safe. It’s a 
brother of Jeemes’s we're going to take you to. 
You’ll be well treated if you don’t try to get 
away, and I don’t see why you should.” 

“I wish I could stay with Lafayette,” Alec 
said, 

“Mrs. Jeemes is a good nurse,” Kimmell 
answered, reassuringly ; ‘‘she’ll do more for him 
than you could, so you needn’t worry. She’s 
starting a fire to heat water and stones for his 
feet now. You can stay by him, though, until 
the team is ready.” 

Alec knelt and began rubbing the sick man's 
thin, cold hands. The other men went down 
the ladder, and the moment they were gone 
Lafayette opened his eyes. ‘‘S-sh,”’ he breathed, 
“T’ve knowed what was goin’ on. ’Twa’n’t no 
good fer me to talk, an’ so I jus’ kep’ still an’ 
limber.” His weak whisper sank alinost too 
low to be heard. ‘Keepin’ limber’s a mighty 
good thing—when you caint do nothin’ else. 
You-uns had best keep limber, too.’” 

“But what —’” Alec began close to his ear, 
and then there was a step on the ladder. 

“All set!” a voice announced below. 
down!” 

Alec gave Lafayette’s hand a warm squeeze | 
and ran down the ladder. A lumber-wagon was | 
waiting outside the cabin. Jeemes and Kimmel] 
were on the seat, and they had Alec sit between 
them. Two of the other men climbed in behind, | 
and Jeemes touched the horses with his whip. | 
They plunged off at a good trot, and Alec 
involuntarily looked up at the stars to see in 
what direction they were starting. 

Kimmell laughed and pulled a handkerchief | 
from his pocket. “Never mind about that,’’ he 
said, and tied the handkerchief around the boy’s 
eyes. Under all the conditions it was a very | 
natural thing to do, but it made Alec angry at | 
first, and then depressed. He was not afraid for | 
himself, but the danger to his uncle began to! 
seem more imminent as he was carried on 
and on. 

And yet several days must pass before any- 
thing could be done, and his own disappeat 
ance would put the doctor on his guard, unle: 
the doctor thought that he had run away. 
Hutchins's influence might prove stronger, too, | 
than Kimmell’s—he started upright, realizing 
that in the middle of his troubled thought his 
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(of them exclaimed, ina loud voice. 
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mind had drifted into unconsciousness and his 
head had nodded. 

“See hyar,’’ said Jeemes, “thar’s straw in the 
wagon bed. You-uns had better craw! back an’ 
lay down.” 

alee crawled back. The road was rough and 
the thrill of the springless wagon was like that 
of a steamer in rough sea, but the day and the 
night had wearied him to the very bone, and in 
two minutes he was fast asleep. When he woke 
it was morning, and the wagon was standing 
beside another cabin door, 


Many Tracy EARLE. 


(To be emnitinued.) 
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ON THE RIGHT SIDE. 


Minorities, since thne began, 

lave shown th tter side of man; 
And often in the lists of tine 
One man has made « cause sublime! 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 
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The Captain’s Celebration. 


S there anything I can do for you, captain?” 
Doctor Morris had made the 
rounds of the hospital, 
and was standing beside 
the bed in a narrow little | 
room at the end of the | 
hall. He took the old 
man’s feeble hand in; 
one of his firnt ones, and ' 
with the other gently stroked 
the white hair back from his 
wrinkled forehead. This 
seemed to smooth away some 
pain, too, for the faded blue 
eyes looked up at him with a grateful smile. 
“Yes,” he answered, “there is. I don’t like 









to trouble you, doctor, but 1 do want a piece of 
an old broomstick, and if I could have it 
early in the morning, I’d be very much 
obliged to you, sir.” 

“A broomstick !”” repeated the doctor, in 
amazement, wondering if the old man’s 
mind was beginning to wander. “What 
under the sun could you do with it?” 

A faint smile crossed the captain’s face. 
‘Thena spell of coughing delayed the answer 
for a moment. 

“T want to carve something,” he panted, 
“and broom-handle wood is easy to cut. 
‘The nurse has been like an angel to’ me 
all these weeks that I have been in the 
hospital. Ever since they moved me into 
this room by myself, I’ve known that [ 
haven’t much longer to live, and I want to 
leave her something to show that I appreci- 
ated her kindness, and was grateful for it.”” 

The doctor pressed the old man’s hand 
as he went on: “I've been thinking I would 
like to make her a little chain. My grand- 
father taught me to carve such things when 
I was a lad. He was a Swiss, you know, 
and followed my mother over to this country 
soon after I was born. He was so old that 
all he could do was just to sit under the 
trees and carve little toys to amuse the 
children. I have his pocket-knife yet,” 
he added, with a smile of childish satis- 
faction that made the old face pathetic. 

He looked down at his right hand, so twisted: 
out of shape that it was nearly useless. “I 
can’t do as good work as | used to do thirty 
years ago, before that Mini¢ ball crippled me,” 
he said. “But Miss Mary will make allow- 
ances; she will know that I remembered and 
was grateful, don’t you think?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

“Most certainly,” answered the doctor, stoop- 
ing to arrange the patient's pillows more com- 
fortably about him. “But, captain, [ am afraid 
that I can’t allow you to undertake anything that 
will be a tax on your strength. You haven’t any 
to spare.” 

So deep a shade of disappointment crept into 
the old man’s wistful eyes that the doctor felt an 
ache in his throat, and drove it away with a 
little laugh. ‘‘Pshaw!’ he said, hastily. “You 
shall have a mile of broomsticks if you want 
them. I’ll send my son Max up with one inside 
the next hour.” 

The gong had just struck the signal for dis- 
missal in the third-ward school building, when } 








the busy physician drove up to the curbstone in | 
his sleigh to get his boy. “Max will be down | 
in a minute, Doctor Morris!” called a boy, as he ; 
ran past the sleigh with his skates slung over his | 
shoulder. “Miss Clay kept some of ’em to see 
about celebrating Washington's Birthday.” 
“Thank you, Ned,” answered the doctor. He, 
drew the robes closer about him as he walked 
the horse up and down, for there was a keen 
wind blowing this cold) February afternoon. 
Presently a group of boys loitered by and stood 
on the corner, waiting for the rest of Miss Clay's 
pupils to join them. 
“Em glad Miss 








er!" one 
“Skating’s 
too good now to waste time learning to spout. 
pieces." | 

“Well, [ think it's about time to give Georze | 
ington a rest.” said the Jargest boy in the 
coup. “He’sa back number, and [Il tell her so. 
too, if she asks me to say any of her old piece 
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of your Country!’ piped up a little fellow in 
spectacles, who was sliding on the ice in the 
gutter, “Back number! [ just dare you to 
say that to Miss Clay!" 

‘The doctor overheard this, but he did not hear 
the quarrel that followed, for Max came running 
down just then, and climbed into the sleigh. 

“You're late today, my boy. What's the 
trouble?”” 

“Oh, Miss Clay kept us to arrange a pro- 
gramme for Washington’s Birthday, and nubody 
wanted to take part. We're all tired of the same 
old thing year after year—just songs and recita- 
tions and dialogues about the same old fellow!” 

“A fine lot of patriots this next generation is 
going to turn out!” said the doctor, so sternly 
that Max gave hin a quick glance of surpris 
and then flushed at his evident disapproval. The 
grim look erept into the iman's eyes that was 
always there when he was absorbed in a critical 
case. 

“O papa, are we going home?” cried Max, in 
a disappointed tone, as the horse turned in that. 
direction. 

“For a few minutes,” answered Doctor Morris. 
“I want you to take something to one of my 
patients at the hospital. I'll leave you with him 
while I go on to the Berridge place.” 

Max, who had expected a long sleigh-ride, 
forgot his disappointment when he found that 
Captain Wilshire was an old soldier, who bore 
the scars of more than one battle. An internal 
wound, received at Shiloh, still troubled him at 
times, and exposure during the last year of the 
war had brought on the consumption that was 
now slowly taking his life away. 

“He is one of the truest patriots it has ever 
been my honor to meet,” said the doctor. “1 


have known many statesmen in my time, several 
generals and two Presidents. Any one of them 
might well be proud to take off his hat to Joe 
Wilshire. When you see the old hero lying 
alone, Max, in that cheerless little room in the 





BY THE CAPTAIN'S BEDSIDF. 


hospital, [ want you to think of the reason why 
I so greatly respet him. It is not simply 
because he was brave in battle, or because his 
heroic cheerfulness kept him alive through half 
a year in Libby Prison, or because he came home 
with the seeds of disease planted in his system 
and his good right hand crippled and useless, 


Many a man has encountered these tests. and | 


yet has lost his zeal for his country as svon as 
the cannon smoke cleared away and the martial 
music was done.” 

“Then why is it, papa?” asked Max, for they 
had reached the house, and the doctor was 
looking in the bottom of the sleigh for the 
hitching strap. 

“Well, when he came home, he was of course 
poor. He made a meagre living for his wife and 
baby with only a few acres of land and of fruit- 
trees with which to do it. 
comrades suggested to him that he ought to apply 


for some fat government office, but he always | 


said, ‘Boys, I know that you mean well, and 
that you and my friends could probably get me 
in on the score of my being a disabled soldier; 
but I know and you know that Lam not compe- 
tent to fill such an office. If I could fill an oftice, 
and at the same time serve my country by doing 
so, I'd unhesitatingly take one. But I'd only be 


serving myself by filling my pockets at the: 


government's expense. No, I'm obliged to you, 


boys, but I can’t feel that it would be exactly , 


honorable.’ 
“Now that's patriotism, Max, of the highest 


type, showing unselfish loyalty and love of + 


imed the doctor, as he sprang 
1. “EL was disturbed and hurt 
1 heard the boys talking about 
a ‘back number? It hurt 


country 1? exe 
out of the s' 
just now, whe 
ington 1 
because there is some truth in it. 
such generals, but there are tou few men in these 
times of peace who step into ofice with W 
ington’s h unselfish motives. And [ 
the number is few of men who will deliberately 
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,give up the honor and emolument of otlice 


because they believe some one else can render 





Several times his old | 


Wars call out‘ 
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‘ better service, or because principle pulls harder 
than public purse-strings. Yes, such patriotism 

| is getting to be a ‘hack number’—so far back 
that it has grown burdensome for some people 
to honor it, even once a year."”’ 

Max had seldom heard his father speak so 
indignantly before, and looked at him in surprise 
as he gave a final fierce tug at the knot he had 
tied in the halter. 

An hour later, when Doctor Morris called at 
‘the hospital, Max came running down-stairs 
| With his eyes shining and an old battered canteen 
under his arm, “The captain gave it to me!” 
he said. “Ife has ever so many old relics in his 
chest, and there is a splendid story about each 
one. © papa, isn’t he just the lovablest old 
man? Tie asked me to come often and bring 
some of the boys. He says he gets so lone- 
| some!” 
| Nobody but the nurse knew how many times 
| Max climbed the hospital stairs during the next 
two weeks. At first he always brought some 
boy with him to listen to the captain’s stories, 
and carry away some relic as a treasured keep- 
sake from the chest beside his bed; but later, the 
captain coughed too frequently to talk much. 
Then Max came alone, with bunches of hot- 
house flowers and little paper bags full of 
tempting fruit. 

No matter when the boy came, he always 
found the captain busy with his carving. Day 
by day the old broomstick was slowly appruach- 
ing a wonderful transformation. It would soon 
be turned into a long, slender chain, with each 
tiny, separate link perfectly fashioned. Some- 
times, the nurse, not knowing that it was intended 
for her, and wondering at the old man’s childish 
impatience to finish it, would gently insist on 
taking it out of his feverish fingers. 

“Wait till to-morrow, when you are stronger,” 
she would urge. He would then reluctantly 
give it up, but the thought of his work stayed 
with him. Even in his sleep his poor crippled 

hand bent as if to grasp it, and the left 
one feebly repeated the motions of wielding 
a knife. 

“1 have set my heart on having it done 
by Washington's birthday,” he whispered 
one day to Max. “Oh, if I can only hold 
out to finish it!” he added, as he sank back 
wearily. The nurse put the unfinished work 
aside, but the next morning he begged so 
imploringly for it that she had not the heart 
to refuse, 

When the 22d of February came, Miss 
Clay's schoolroom was in gala dr for the 
occasion. She had been untiring in her 
efforts to make the ceremonies a success, 
but unconsciously to himself the old captain 
had done far more than she to arouse an 
interest in the programme. 

Max came first with his old canteen, 
and repeated the story that the captain had 
told him, of the brave comrade who had 
carried it. ‘Then one of the boys bruught 
an old army cape of faded blue, and another 
a broken spur. Simple tales were told of 
Jove and loyalty that had never found their 
way into print, but they stirred the hearts 
of the hearers in the schoolroom with a 
pathetic tenderness for these unknown men 
who had been so bravely true. 

Doctor Morris came into the room just in 
time to see the big fellow stand up who had 

|declared the Father of his Country a “back 
number.” He, too, had been with the captain, 
| for he carried an old blood-stained, bullet-torn 
| flag. He told its history so well that the tears 
|came to his eyes in his earnestness, and the 
audience sympathized with the feeling and 
applauded him when he had finished. 

“I see that we have a member of the school 
| board with us,” said Miss Clay, bowing to 
Doctor Morris. “We want to hear from him 
before we have our last song.” 

This was the opportunity the doctor was 
waiting for. He touk a little package from his 
pocket.- It was the captain's finished chain, 
from which hung a tiny ‘anchor, beautifully 
carved and polished. “The nurse showed this 
to me a little while ago,” he said, “and I asked 
her to let me bring it here for you to see." 

‘The speech that followed was very much like 
the one he had made to Max in the sleigh—all 
afire with admiration for the man who, with 
crippled hand and with empty pockets, had 
turned his back on office, for love of country, for 
conscience’ sake. 

“But of all the noble lessons of this old man's 
| life,” he said, in conclusion, “none is more beau- 
tiful in spirit than this last act; this expression 
of gratitude to his faithful nurse. What is so 
commonplace, so soon forgotten as a bit of old 
broom-handle? But look at this.” Again he 
held up the chain, “See the transforming power 
of a noble purpose! He has made of it an 
anchor, and fastened to her heart, with every 
link, the memory of his great gratitude. 

“LE don't want to preach,” he went on, “but [ 
Inust say that you young people, I fear, miss the 
spirit with which the nation should honor this 
day. if you do not see that the success of its 
celebration depends entirely on this same trans- 
forming power. A heartlelt gratitude to. the 
herves who won and kept our liberty @an make 
beautiful the most commonplace act of cone 
memoration.” 

Later, when the February afternoon was near- 




















‘ing twilight, there was a muftied sound of fife 
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and dnun on the hospital stairs. The many feet 
stepped lightly, but with a measured tramp, 
tramp as Miss Clay’s school marched down the 
long corridor, four abreast. 

‘The captain had been delirious at intervals all 
the afternoon. Now he opened his eyes with a 
puzzled expression, for the martial music made 
him forget his surroundings. 

“It's just the young people from the school," 
explained the nurse, opening the door wider, 
that he might see the long rows of bright-faced 
boys and girls in the hall. 

Max came in and took the old soldier’s 
hand, stroking it affectionately while he talked. 
“*They’re going to sing ‘Hail Columbia,’ captain. 
You know how it goes: 

Let independence be our boast, 


Ever mindful what it cost, 
Ever grateful for the prize! 


“You see we never were really ‘mindful what | 


it cost’ until we knew you, captain,’”’ Max went 
on, “so we never thought about being especially 
grateful to anybody before. This is a sort of 
thank-offering to such men as Washington—and 
you.” 

The captain tried to raise himself from the 


pillows—tried to speak some word of greeting to | 


the young people who were watching him, but 
sank back exhausted. 

“I can’t!” he said to the nurse in a voice that 
trembled pitifully. 
how proud—” Then speech failed him. The 
next moment the boys and girls began to sing. 

iA happy light came into the dim old eyes, as 


the sweet voices were lifted up in the inspiring ! 


airs that he loved so well. 

They marched out softly when the songs were 
done, waving good-by to him with their handker- 
chiefs. Down the street the music of fife and 
drum sounded fainter and fainter. ‘The room 
was growing dark. 

Max, who lingered behind, saw the white head 
turn on the pillow and heard a long-drawn sigh 
of satisfaction: ‘“The dear children! God help 
‘em to keep the old flag flying!” And that was 
the captain's last audible prayer. 

ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON. 
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How Nan Raced. 


FINER day than the first 
of February could not 
have been wished for 
the races which were to 
give the championship in 
ice-boating either to 
Lake Minnetonka or to 
Lake Pepin. One race 
had already taken place, 
two weeks before, and 
been won by Minne 
tonka’s superb yacht, 
the Elk. A protracted 
January thaw had post- 
poned the final struggle, 
bat, now, after three 
days of snapping cold, Lake 
Minnetonka presented a noble sheet of 
smooth, solid, glittering ice. Moreover, 
the mercury had kindly risen to the comfortable 
point of twenty-five degrees, and a fine breeze 
lent itself to the occasion. 

Lake Pepin had sent its two best ice-yachts,— 
the solidly built Cyclone, larger than any boat 
Lake Minnetonka could boast, and which had 







been known to reach a speed of eighty miles an ! 


hour; and the Phebe, a beautiful little craft, 
made as light as possible, with slender mast, silk 
sails and a cockpit of interwoven cords. 

Lake Minnetonka, on the other hand, had 
entered nine ice-boats for the races, boats of 
every size and appearance, from the What- 
Not,—a rough, home-made affair entered by 
three newsboys,—to the Elk, which had won on 
the former trial. Most of the boats were of 
medium size. Perhaps the best of these was the 
ancy, a Christmas present to George Bassett 
from his uncle, an old enthusiast in ice-boating 
on the Hudson. 

George had promptly named it the Nancy in 
honor of his only sister Anne, a bright girl of 
seventeen, whose cheerfulness, pluck and sym- 
pathy made her his dearest companion at all 
times. 

In the previous race the Nancy and all the 
smaller boats had come in far behind, because a 
heavy wind had been greatly to the advantage of 
the Elk and the Cyclone. Today George, 
counting on the lighter breeze, was in high hopes 
of being second or third at the finish—he could 
hardly expect to win. 

The course was twice round a five-mile triangle. 
Each turning-point was marked by a fir-tree 
easily visible against the white background of 
ice, while the goal was distinguished by a flag 
fastened to a post. 

At the first gun all the eleven yachts, which , 
had been flitting about, swung into position, 
affording a particularly beautiful sight when 
drawn up side by side. They were rivals in 


every sense, for one of the charms of an ice-boat | 


Tac is that every boat starts at the same moment, 
there is no time allowance, and the yacht which 
leads at the finish is the actual winner. 

Five minutes passed, a time of quivering expec- 
tation for Nan, before every boat was in place. 
Each skipper was then standing alert with hand | 


“You tell them how glad— |. 
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on stern, ready, with one or two helpers, to push 
his craft off and jump aboard himself at the 
next gun. Bang it went, and all started forward 
like a flock of great white-winged birds. 

**Have wea chance?” Nan asked her brother, 
although she knew the Nancy almost as well as 
he, and could have given a sound opinion as to 
the probable outcome. 

“Barely,” said George; “but the wind is still 
falling and there’s no telling yet.” 

The difference in boats soon began to tell. The 
splendid Elk drew ahead while the silken-sailed 
Phoebe tlew close beside the leader. Third, came 
the Cyclone, too heavy for the breeze, so that 
George speedily put the Nancy into third place. 
The first time round the course these three—the 
Elk, the Phebe and the Nancy—held the same 
relative positions, but on the second round, as 
the boats reached the fir-tree which marked the 
first turn in the course, the Phabe got the best 
| of it, and drew ahead. (n the beat to the second 
fir-tree she gained decidedly. Then down they 
rushed toward the goal, the Elk gradually gaining 
till almost jib and jib with the leader, but the 
Pheebe whirled around the flagstaff first. 

The Nancy was not a very close third, and 
George looked as much disappointed as Nan felt. 
But she looked brilliantly pleased, with rosy 
cheeks, glittering eyes, and a little frost powder 
upon her fluffy hair and turned-up tall fur collar. 

“The wind will suit us better the next round, 
George,” said she, cheerily; “and we may win 
for Minnetonka yet.” 

But the jubilant Lake Pepin people had no 
fear. So far, the contest was a tie; the third 
race must be decisive. The Phabe’s captain 
was sure of winning, because the falling of the 
wind would increase his slight advantage over 
the great Elk, the only antagonist he feared; 
but strategy might tell, and George whispered to 
Nan as he tightened the sheet: ‘I think we can 
run even the Phwbe pretty close if we take the 
second leg in two long tacks instead of four short 
ones, Every tack counts, you know. It may 
take only a second to get round, but in a race 
like this seconds mean everything.” 

“Good!” said Nan; “but—hey—don’t give it 
away. The P&ebe's are watching us.” 

All were ready again. As Captain Redfern in 
his buckskin jacket with a rope around his waist 
and the old double-barrelled signalling gun in 
hand, walked observantly up the line before 
the moment for his second shot, he smiled at 
Nan. 

“You look snug there, Nan.” 

“Oh, l’m quite at home, thank you, captain.’’ 

‘The girl lay in her usual place well forward in 
the cockpit, while George, a friend and a boy 
stood ready to push off the boat. 

Then the gun banged, the men pushed, and 
‘the yachts started. ‘‘Let go,” shouted George 


| instant more before jumping aboard; and right 
there his feet slipped, his hands slipped, and he 
fell prone on the ice. The boat leaped from his 
grasp like a wild thing glad to be free, while a 
| shout of horror broke from the spectators. 

George, springing to his feet, dashed after the 
Nancy before he realized that he might as well 
chase the lightning. 

And Nan? When she saw that the boat was 
carrying her off alune, she was for one brief 
second downright dismayed. Then her sports- 
manship came to the rescue and she crawled 
| back, hurrying to reach the helm and bring the 
buat up into the wind; but as she grasped the 
tiller she saw that to turn would be impossible, 
for she was in the middle of a line of boats, the 
farthest not thirty feet away. She must wait 
for more room; and she soon got it, for the 
Nancy was running away from the ruck. 

Seeing that her boat was following close on the 
Elk and Phebe, ambition sprang to life in Nan. 
Why not race? It was true she had never held 
the tiller for an hour altogether before in her life, 
but she knew the sport by a hundred runs with 
George. Her yacht obeyed her lightest touch, 
and her spunk rose. She would not desert the 
! Nancy. And oh, goodness, what joy it would 
give George if she won the race for Minne- 
tonka! 

Suddenly, and with some fear, she perceived 
the first tir-tree apparently straight in front and 
only a few rods away. Then she saw the 
Phobe swing gracefully around it, the Elk fol- 
lowing closely. In another instant Nan, too, had 
turned the dreaded mark close upon the skates 
of the leaders. All her fear was gone. Even so 
she tacked up to the second tree and swept down 
the third leg, while the spectators breathlessly 
watched the red fleck of Nan‘s dress. Sometimes 
they were sure she would run down the Elk, 
as the great boat shot mightily over the ice in her 
efforts to catch the flying Phebe. 

As Nan approached the goal-post she had to 
i fight her own thoughts of dropping out of the 
‘race. Both arms ached terribly, one from holding 
on, the other from grasping the tiller, and her 
fingers were numb. A hoarse shout, ‘Stop,’ 
| from Captain Redfern reached her ears with the 
cheers of the crowd as she swirled by, but she 
was sure she had heard George calling, “Splen- 
did, Nan, splendid!’ and this gave her new 
vigor. 

“We'll keep at it, Nancy,” she said aloud to 
her boat. ‘We're entered and we'll stay in and 
do the best we can. 
‘ forgotten it—we may win!” 

i For even as she spoke, George's plan had 





to his helpers, but still ran along himself an! 


And—why, goodness! I’d | 


flashed upon her memory—to take two tacks 
instead of four on the second leg of the course. 
So far she had simply followed the leaders. Now 
she meant to strike out for herself. She was the 
more fired to this resolution by observing that 
she was steadily overtaking the Elk. She could 
follow the leader’s tracks no more. The boats 
came whizzing by the tree; the first two pointed 


on. 

Poor George, watching in an agony of sympathy 
for his sister, now dug the nails into the palm 
of his hand. Surely Nan must have fainted, 
although he had never known her to faint; or 
she was tired out and had lost her grip. And 
she had no idea that the boat was carrying her 
headlong on a terrible course. There was a 
dangerous crack only a mile beyond her, near 
Big Island. 

No, she was turning. He caught his breath 
in the revulsion of feeling. What pride he felt 
as he realized that she had caught his idea and 
was trying to work it out! “Hurrah, hurrah, 
Nan!” He quite astonished the crowd by his 
sudden, solitary cheering. 

Meanwhile Nan was fixing her mind on the 
all-important calculation of when to make her 
next tack. She could see the other boats, now 
on their third short tack, approaching the point 
where she wished to turn, but she felt sure that 
she should reach it first; besides, she had the 
right of way. So, regardless of a possible 
collision, she tore on, not varying a_hair’s 
breadth. 

It was a close shave, for she passed under the 
very nose of the Pheebe, whose captain could 
hardly believe his eyes as he saw the insignifi- 
cant, unthought-of Nancy cross his bow, and— 
was it possible?—with only a girl aboard! He 
pinned all his hopes on that. 

Although by some extraordinary chance she 
had got the lead, she would be afraid to make a 
close turn round that next tree. He would slip 
inside, and once ahead, regain his vanishing 
honors. Of the Elk he had no further fears, for 
still the wind was gradually falling. 

But Nan had not sailed many a day for 
nothing. Her well-trained eyes and faculties 
were now fully on the alert, and the excitement. 
kept her absolutely free from “nerves.” She 
rounded the next turn without a foot to spare, 
and the Nancy sped buoyantly down the home- 
stretch, still ahead. Nan was jubilant. 

But she was jubilant too soon. One of the 
sudden flaws for which Lake Minnetonka is 
noted came upon her. It lifted one side-runner 
of the underweighted boat high in air. George 
fairly shrieked with fear that 
the Nancy would go over, 
Nan be forced up into 


or 
the 


wind. 
But Nan had seen flaws 
before. She hung on for dear 


life, and trusting to the passing 
nature of the gust, kept her 
course. 

But the flaw had cost her 
something. When the — blast 
puffed by and all her runners 
returned to solid ice, she could 
see the point of the 
Pheebe’s jib-boom 
squarely abreast of 
her. Nan watched 
that jib-boom with 
an intense deter- 
mination that it 
should gain no 
more. And it did 
not. The wind was 
exactly at the rate 
best suited to the 
Nancy. 

But the gusts! 
Alas! again one 
swooped upon the 
boats, setting the 
Nancy at such an 
angle that the wretched George thought she must 
certainly upset. Yet Nan held on. But this 
time she had to ease the boat a little, and now 
she beheld the whole jib of the Phwhe right 
alongside. 

Nan’s tiller arm felt as if it were nearly jerked 
out of its socket; her whole frame ached; her 
eyes smarted, but she was nearing the end. If 
she could but reach it before another puff caught 
her! 

Already she heard the people cheering like 
mad as she drove straight for the goal. Rushing 
on, she could see the scattered spectators huddling 
in close to the flagstaff. Some were in fear of 
their lives, not feeling confident in her skill; but 
Nan aimed well. 

Shaving the post she dashed by the wildly 
' shouting crowd, hotly pressed by the Phebe, 
and with the Elk a close third, and Nan had 
won for Minnetonka. 

With a final effort she pushed the helm over to 
bring the yacht up into the wind, and there she 
lay, so weary that she could not move, while the 
gallant captain of the Phebe rolled stitlly off 
his boat to present his congratulations to the 
victor. 

But George was before him. 
in his arms, he cried, “Nanny darling, 
sister! What? She’s fainted!"’ 

Nan’seyes opened. ‘‘No—fainted? Of course 
I’ve not fainted. But I’m tired. Help me up.” 


Snatching Nan 
little 





up on their second tack, but she rushed straight | 















‘THERE ISN'T ANYBODY TO PUT ME OUT.” 
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And struggling to her feet she asked, “Did we 
really win?’’ 

“You did,” said George. 

And Lake Pepin was as loud as Minnetonka 
in cheering her. Fronxa M. Brooks. 





OW many readers of Dickens's great story, 
“Our Mutual Friend,” have dropped a tear 

with Rokesmith over the death of poor little 
Johnny in the hospital? Dickens did not need 
Many pages or much writing to bring a gulp to 


the throat. For after the doctor had taken “the 
horse, the ark, the yellow bird and the man in 
the guards from Johnny's bed,” and had placed 
them on that of his next neighbor with the broken 
leg, Johnny, weary, with a pleased smile, 
stretched himself out to rest. 

“The child heaved his body on the sustaining 
, arm, and seeking Rokesmith’s face with his lips, 
said: ‘A kiss for the boofer lady.’ 

“Having now bequeathed all he had to dispose 
of, and arranged his affairs in this world, Johnny, 
thus speaking, left it.”” 

The race of ‘“‘boofer ladies” is by no means 
confined to fiction. In this respect fiction must 
always borrow its material from life. There 
| would be no better place than ‘Woody Crest’ 
for an author to visit, if he wishes to illustrate 
| practical benevolence. In that hospital every 
nurse is a mutual friend. 

Into a wretched tenement in New York a 
visitor came, one hot day, on an errand of kind- 
ness. At the top of a rickety flight of stairs, in 
a dark, foul entry, a little figure was huddled 
against the wall. 

“Why don’t you go out to play with the other 
children?” asked the visitor. 

“There isn't anybody to put me out,” replied 
the boy, drearily. 

“But why don’t you go out yourself ?”” 

“I’m crooked. I can’t walk. But I can 
listen,” added the little cripple, cheerfully. “I 
can hear ’em holler up the stairs, so 1 git out here 
’n’ listen at ’em playin’.” 

“You shall go to Woody Crest!” said the 
visitor, with trembling lip. ‘You shall go 
to-morrow.” 

The crippled child stared and nade no 
answer. He had never heard of Woody 
Crest. Was it a prison or a 
se? He had never heard 
‘boofer lady,”’ who created 
the beautiful home for the saddest 
class of children in the 
world —the cripples, 
the little martyrs of 
pain and disability. 

Woody Crest is a 
beautiful country-seat 
three niles from Tar- 
rytown, New York. 

Upon all the land . 
that one could pos- 
sibly use is an 
old, rambling stone 
house, filled with 
glass-covered sun- 
bath rooms. 

‘There is a mag- 
nificent view of the 
Hudson and of the 
rolling hills, and 
the air is soft and 
invigorating. How 
often we give away 
to the poor what 

we cannot use ourselves, and call it charity! 
Here ig an estate worthy of a millionaire, and 
none too good for crippled children. 

Instead of finding her pleasure in a ballroom, 
or in outvying her friends in magnificent dresses 
or dinners or equipages, this “‘boofer lady,’’ one 
of the richest young women in the world, finds 
her happiness in sharing her wealth with those 
who need it most. Speaking of Woody Crest, 
an expert says, “Of all the many charities that, 
known or unknown, this generous woman carries 
on, this in many respects is the most touching 
and the most satisfactory in its results.” 

This cripples’ home accommodates about 
seventy-five little children. For the first time in 
their sad little lives, these children experience a 
real home. There the little patients receive the 
best of medical and surgical care that can be 
procured. Love, fresh air, abundant food — 
these combine to make cures that would be 
impossible in the city. Then, when strength 
comes, each one is taught a trade snited to his 
ability, so that he may earn an honorable living 
when he leaves the home. 

This sweet spirit, born of Christian charity 
and fostered by sutfering, isa lesson to every one 
who enters the home. It has filtered down from 
the gentle heart that planned the institution to 
the weakest cripple in its sunniest ward. 

It is a common thing to sneer without discrim- 
ination at the rich, at their luxuries and their 
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selfishness. Is it not well to count the instances 
when wealth makes its possessors so noble and 
so generous that their lives are a benediction to 
mankind? 

++ —__—_ 


IF. 
If we noticed little pleasures 
As we notice little pains; 
If we quite forgot our losses 
And remembered all our gains; 
If we looked for people's virtues 
And their faulte refused to see, 


What a comfortable, happ. A 
Cheerful place this world would be! 


ADELE R. INGERSOLL. 


——_—_~+e2—__- 


The First Speculator. 
By Robert Barr. 


EPHEN VAN NESS finished 

his vigil at noon on the eleventh 

{ of February, 1815. He stood up 

in his small sailboat which was 

rocking on the waves, and facing 

18] the bitter east wind, gazed in 

the direction from which it came. 

The white speck which a few 

hours before he had noticed on 

the horizon had now developed into an undoubted 

sail, making strongly for New York harbor. It 

‘was more than probable that this was the ship 

carrying the long-expected tidings of joy or of 
grief. 

The bay and harbor at New York were 
deserted, for the commerce of the United States 
was all but annihilated; out of every three 
business men in the country, two were bankrupt 
and the remaining third of the population trem- 
bled on the verge of insolvency. The New 
England states were ripe for secession, and the 
ery of the whole country was for peace. 

‘When the news, whatever it chanced to be, 
came to New York, messengers would be in 
readiness to carry it to Boston, to Philadelphia, 
to Baltimore and to Washington, and young 
Stephen Van Ness had applied for and reveived 
the appointment to convey the tidings to New 
England. 

He was to receive two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars if the news was in the Centinel 
office at Boston within thirty-five hours from 
the time he left New York, and this sum wasa 
fortune in those days to a penniless young man. 
But if peace came, it meant still more to Stephen 
Van Ness; it meant work to do, it meant mar- 


Young Stephen Van Ness had been over the 
ground many times, carrying dispatches when 


he got the opportunity, at whatever price was | 


offered, for Molly Lowell lived at the Boston end 
of the journey. Stephen and Molly were to be 
married when times became better, but there was 
no chance of improvement in business while the 
war lasted. 

As the ocean ship came nearer, looming larger 
and larger, Stephen hoisted the sail of his little 
boat and intercepted her with a recklessness that 
caused the lookout in the prow to raise a shout 
of warning. 

“What is the news?” cried Stephen, standing 
up in his boat and making a trumpet of his 
hands. 

“The news,” roared the lookout, “‘is that if 
you do a trick like that often you won’t live 
long.”” 

Others leaning over the’side laughed, and again 
Stephen, with a feeling of despair at their levity 
on so serious an occasion, repeated his question. 
One of those who leaned over the side called 
out good-naturedly, ‘It’s all right, young man; 
the news is peace. The American envoy is 
in the cabin at this moment, packing up his 
papers. He'll be ashore before you if you 
don’t make haste.’” 

The big ship glided by, and Stephen noticed 
that she was named the Favourite and was a 
British frigate, the vessel which had brought the 
momentous tidings across the sea. 

Stephen put his boat about, and the strong 
easterly wind sped him up the bay with such 
celerity that before the anchor chain of thefrigate 
ran out he was within hailing distance of the 
large crowd assembled at the battery, and was 
met by his own question from a hundred 
throats. 

“Peace! Peace!” cried Stephen, waving his 
hat aloft. “Peace! Peace!” he repeated, and 
on shore a loud cheer went up that could be 
heard on board the frigate. It was proposed to 


ring the bells and let all know that the war was | 


at an end, but a man in authority said, with 
caution: 

“Let us wait until the messenger arrives, 
and do nothing prematurely.” He questioned 
Stephen regarding his authority for the statement 
he had made, and the reply did not reassure him. 
“We had better wait for the messenger,” he 
repeated, in a tone that cast down the spirits of 
the crowd. 

The envoy seemed to be in no hurry with his 
budget, and it was half past seven o’clock in 
the evening before a boat was lowered from the 
frigate, and eight o’clock ere the messenger had 


landed. The confirmation of Stephen’s assertion | 
once more set loose the enthusiasm of the crowd. | 


Fires were lighted and bells were rung in the 
steeples of New York. 
As for Stephen, he hurried to his room. On 
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opening his door a pigeon flew from the window- 
sill to his shoulder. Affectionately he stroked 
the bird, then sat down at his table, cut a tiny 


| bit of paper, and in fine penmanship wrote these 


words : 

DEAREST MOLLY :—Peace has been proclaimed, 
brought in on Saturday by the British frigate 
Favourite, Iam to take the news to Boston, and 
am to get two hundred and twenty-five dollars if 
I reach the Centinel office before nine o'clock on 
Monday morning. 

Dear Molly, I think 1 can do it, but I am not 
sure. If no accident happen, I believe I can 
reach the Centinel office by six o’clock, if I start 
to-night before ten. You know what the money 
is for, Molly, and so we must not let the opportu- 
nity pass. Horses go lame, and anything may 
happen on the road. Your pigeon should reach 
you on Sunday; so when you read this, write it 
out in a strong, bold hand and sign it “Stephen 
Van Ness.” Take it to the Centinel office at six 
o’clock on Monday morning, and if at that hour 
you see no sign of me, give the paper to some one 
in charge there. Get-a receipt for it, and see that 
they mark the hour it is received. Give what 
excuse you like for my not appearing in person, 
and then, Molly, if you have your pony still, come 
to meet me down the Milford road. 


Stephen folded this paper, pressed it into a 
quill and attached it to the bird, which he took 
tenderly from its perch on his shoulder. This 
homing pigeon had been the lovers’ means of 
communication when time pressed. If unex- 
pectedly Stephen hud to carry dispatches to 
Boston, he sent the bird with the tidings, so 
that Molly and her pony might meet him on the 
road; then he brought the pigeon back to New 
York with him when he returned. Opening the 
window, he threw the bird out into the dark- 
ness. Once or twice it circled in the rays flung 
out by Stephen’s lamp, then it rose and disap- 
peared. 


It was ten o'clock before the papers could be 
signed and committed to Stephen, and at that 
hour, the papers in his saddle-bags, he mounted 
and dashed northward through the night. 
Wherever he met a man he shouted to him, 
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his steed until the two trotted along together, 
Stephen’s horse giving a neigh of welcome, to 
which the other replied in like manner. The 
strange rider was a man not young, but still on 
the youthful side of middle age. 

“Good morning,” he said to Stephen. 

“Good morning,” replied the young man. 

“You are, I take it, a messenger who is 
carrying the news of peace from New York to 
Boston?” 

“Yes.” 

“You have ridden well since you started.”’ 

“I hope to make the journey in thirty-two 
hours,” answered Stephen. 

“If you do that you will accomplish what no 
one else has yet done, and on a winter road, too.” 

“‘A good deal depends on it,” said Stephen. 

“You mean on the news of the peace?” 

“No, I mean to myself. J am to get two 
hundred and twenty-five dollars if I have the 
news in Boston before nine o’clock on Monday 
morning. I intend to have it there before six.” 

“It is a hard ride for so little money,” said the 
stranger. 

“The money seems a large sum to me, and is, 
I think, generous pay for the job.” 

“You are easily contented,” commented the 


stranger, and Stephen making no reply, they | 


rode along in silence until they came to the place 
where Stephen was accustomed to breakfast on 
these journeys. 

“I stop here for a few minutes to eat and to 
rest my horse,’’ said the young man. 

“It is a good example, and I will follow it,” 
replied the stranger, also dismounting. 

Stephen ate hurriedly while the hostler rubbed 
down his horse, and although he was again on 
the road without the loss of a moment, getting 
away in advance of the stranger, the latter soon 
overtook him, accommodating his pace to that of 
the messenger, evidently being more anxious for 
company than was the younger man. 

“Do you also ride to Boston?” asked Stephen. 





‘‘ WHAT HAS HAPPENED, STEPHEN? 


“Peace has been proclaimed!” 
clattered through villages and towns he cried 
the same tidings to whoever was awake. As he 
looked over his shoulder he saw that he was 
leaving a trail of fire behind him, and even the 
sound of church-bells ringing came to him, for 
those who heard the news rang whatever bell 
the town possessed, and the inhabitants, pouring 
forth, lit the landscape with bonfires. 

Stephen had been an hour or more upon his 
journey when it seemed to him that several times 
he heard the clatter of hoofs behind him, which 
was especially noticeable after passing any 
wooden bridge; but he did not pause to let the 
other overtake him. On any other occasion he 
would have welcomed companionship, but now 
his mission was too important for dalliance. 

In the early morning, still long before day- 
break, he stopped at the inn where it was 
customary to change horses. While the sleepy 
hostler led the tired animal to the stable and 
brought out a fresh nag, the unknown rider 
passed the inn and kept on at high speed down 
the road. At first Stephen thought that perhaps 
a second messenger had been dispatched, so as 
to make sure that the news would reach Boston 
at the earliest possible moment, but now that 
the horseman had not paused at this inn it 
seemed unlikely that he was in the public employ, 
for here all government messengers changed 
horses. 

Having refreshed himself, Stephen remounted 
and once more faced the cutting east wind. 
When on Sunday morning the gray daylight of 
February gradually cleared the road ahead, 
Stephen peered forward, trying to catch some 
glimpse of the mysterious horseman, but the long 
road that stretched before him was vacant. 

“Je has probably come to his jonrney’s end,” 
thought Stephen, “or turned up a by-road.” 
But as this suggestion occurred to his mind, he 
heard behind him again the clatter of hoofs, and 
looking over his shoulder saw a rider on a 
powerful black horse, rapidly overtaking him. 
When the stranger came near he slowed down 





And as he! 





ithere is nothing traitorous in that. 
tonians have waited long for your news, and it) 


“Yes; I must be there by Monday morning.” 

“Are you in government employ?” again 
queried the young man. 

“No; I am pursuing private business, but | 
am well content to do you a favor if you care to 
have it done. I shall take the message you bear 
to Boston and deliver it before attending to my 
own affairs. Then you can sleep comfortably 
to-night where you will, knowing that your 
duty has been accomplished without unnecessary 
fatigue.” 

“Thank you,” said Stephen, “but I do not 
mind the fatigue, and I can trust my mission to 
no one else.” 

“That is as you please,” said the other, airily. 
“I merely made the offer out of good comradeship, 
for of course I shall be glad of your company to 
Boston, if you are determined to go there without 
pause.” 

“It is my duty,” said Stephen, simply. 

After a long silence between them, the stranger 
suddenly said: 

“You think two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a large sum of money ?”’ 

“It is to me, in these times,” replied “tephen. 

“Are you anxious then to accumulate some 
money ?” 

“Very anxious.” 


“If you care to enter my employ, I can afford | 


you much higher remuneration.’’ 

“T shall be glad to do so,” replied Stephen, “‘as 
soon as my present task is finished.” 

“But the work I wish you to do must begin 
now,” asserted the stranger. “If you will con- 
sent not to reach Boston until Monday night, 
making what excuse you like to those who 
employed you, I will pay you at this moment 
double your two hundred and twenty-five dol- 
Jars." 

“You are asking me to be a traitor! 
hold any further converse with you.” 

“Pray not so fast, young man. I am merely 
asking you to delay your arrival for a few hours; 
‘The Bos- 


T cannot 
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will not hurt them to wait a day longer. It is, 
it seems to me, somewhat inhuman to ask @ man 
to ride two nights and a day without pause or 
rest, and my offer is that you spare yourself 
some fatigue and receive five hundred dollars for 
doing so, as I shall make the sum 1 pay you 
the even five hundred. If you imagine them 
generous who offered you two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for so killing a ride, then 
what must you think of me who give you five 
hundred dollars for resting yourself ?”” 

“IT should prefer not to say what I think of 
you, but you may form your own conclusions 
when I tell you that I wish to ride alone.” 

“You are very welcome to do so if your horse 
can outstrip mine, or if you prefer to fall behind. 
As the road is mine, as well as yours, I can see 
no other means of accomplishing your desire.”” 

Stephen put spurs to his horse, but the other 
easily kept up with him, and seeing that except 
by falling behind he could not well shake off his 
unwelcome companion, he cried: “At my first 
stopping-place 1 shall proclaim that you have 
endeavored to bribe me to beuntrue to my trust.” 

The other laughed pleasantly. “You are 
very, very young,” he said. “If you made such 
proclamation, 1 should simply deny it, and my 
word, you will find, carries quite as far as yours. 
There is no question of bribing in the matter. I 
make you a fair business offer. It is in my 
interest to reach Boston before the news of peace 
is known there. 1 have no traitorous designs, 
as you seem to imagine; get that out of your 
mind. My business is perfectly legitimate, for 
it consists of buying and selling.’” 

“You cannot buy or sell me,” said Stephen, 
curtly. 

“My dear boy, you have been bought. For 
two hundred and twenty-five dollars you have 
agreed to do a perfectly legitimate piece of work 
between New York and Boston. Very good; 
there is nothing to say against that, except that 
you work cheaply. Now, I shall deal with you 
in the frankest possible spirit. Do you know 
what happened in New York when the news of 
peace came?” 

“Yes; they lighted the bonfires and rang the 
bells.”” 

“To be sure they did, but I was not thinking 
of that. In the two hours between the time the 
news arrived and we left New York, flour, which 
was seven dollars a barrel, rose to ten dollars; 
sugar, which sold at twenty-six dollars a hundred- 
weight, sells now for twelve dollars and a half; 
tea sank from two dollars and a quarter to one 
dollar a pound. Most other things in the way of 
groceries fell fifty per cent. in price. Fortunes 
were made and lost through the utterance of the 
one word, ‘peace.’ I wish to be a rich man, and 
so do you, probably, if the truth were known. 
It isa legitimate ambition. If I can reach Boston 
twelve hours before the news of peace, I shall 
buy up all the wheat and flour that there is for 
sale, and I shall sell sugar and tea. 

“If you will join me in this,” he said, slowly 
and intensely, eying Stephen closely, “I will 
give you five hundred dollars now, or I will make 
it a thousand, and divide with you to-morrow 
night when you arrive in Boston. 1 can promise 
you that this day week, next Sunday, you will 
ride with your carriage and pair, instead of on 
such a sorry nag as you now bestride.”” 

“T cannot do it,’”’ said Stephen, stubbornly. 

The stranger muttered an oath, but said, 
presently, holding his anger well in hand, 
“There is no need for you to make up your mind 
just yet; we have a long journey before us. 
Think over the matter, and later come to a 
decision.” 

Stephen made no answer, and they rode along 
together. 

During Sunday afternoon and late into the 
night Stephen tried to outride his companion, 
but always without success. ‘The stranger never 
changed horses at the publie inns, but rode on, 
and each time appeared better mounted than he 
had been before. It was evident that he had 
arranged a relay of horses along the road. 

It was well after midnight, and they were 
passing through a forest midway between chang- 
ing stations, when the stranger spoke up, a 
decided ring in his voice: 

Vell, young man, have you made up your 
mind?” 

“Yes,” answered the messenger. “My mind 
has never varied, and 1 wish here to warn you 
that at the inn behind I told the landlord what 
you had offered, and said furthermore that I 
feared your company, yet could not shake it off. 
He gave me a loaded pistol, which I have now 
in my hand pointing toward you. Therefore, on 
the first attempt to interfere with me, I will 
shoot you.’” 

“Oh, there is no need of firearms,” said the 
stranger, seemingly unmoved by the threat, “and 
if your pistol should unfortunately discharge and 
injure me you would merely have that to answer 
for, for I have not laid hands on you, and do not 
intend to do so. If you refuse my offer, that 
ends it; there is.nothing more to be said. I lose 
afortune; but then, so do you. And thus we 
stand even without reason for grumbling on 
either side, When you imparted to the landlord 
your suspicions of me, did you ask him to send 
another messenger to Boston with the news?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“That is what would have occurred to me, had 
I been in your place. Now, there is nothing left 
me to do but to outride you and get to Boston an 
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bour or two before you arrive. So, as you have 
vented your opinion of me, I may claim the 
same privilege regarding yourself, and venture 
to suggest that you are a very foolish young 
man. Good night!” 

“Good night,” answered Stephen, his sus- 
picions entirely allayed by the nonchalant tone 
of his comrade. 

The stranger, unseen in the darkness, placed 
his pistol at the ear of Stephen’s horse and fired. 
Stephen had lowered his own weapon, and before 
he could raise it his horse stumbled and fell dead 
to the ground, pinning its rider’s right leg under 
him. 
With a cry of pain, Stephen fired into the black 
night, but the bullet of course went wide, and 
in reply to it the stranger laughed, and shouted 
back again, “Good night!” galloping away. 


Shortly before seven o’clock Molly Lowell rode 
her pony down the Milford road, and her heart 
beat high with joy as she heard approaching 
hoof-beats. She reined in her pony and cried, 
“Is that you, Stephen?” 

There was no reply, but the rider also pulled 
up his horse. 

“Have you come from Boston?” he asked, 
gruffly. 

“Yes,” she replied, curtly, disappointed to find 
it was not her lover. 

“Is there a fire in the town, and why are those 
bells ringing?” for the wind brought toward 
them the clangor of the bells, and the sky was 
lit up as if with a conflagration. 

“It is the tidings of peace,” answered Molly. 
“They have lit bonfires on the Common, and the 
bells are all ringing because the war has ended.” 

Molly was entirely unprepared for the profane 
exclamation to which the man gave utterance, 
and much shocked, she cantered on and on. 
Daylight had come before she saw anything of 
Stephen, and when at last she beheld him limping 
along on foot, she did not recognize him until he 
waved his cap aloft in the air. 

His first words were: “Did you give the news 
tothe Centinel, Molly?” 

“Yes, at six o’clock exactly. And as I left, 
the church-bells were ringing and the bonfires 
blazing. What has happened, Stephen?” 

_ He told her. It is recorded in history that the 
distance between New York and Boston was 
done in thirty-two hours, and the specalator, 
although temporarily defeated, left successors 
behind him in the land who have often seemed 
to come near to owning the country and the 
inhabitants thereof before the century closed. 





The Cradle of Andy Le Barge. 


N the spring of 1896 I was one 
of a party of prospectors who 
were looking up claims in the 
Great Bend region of British 
Columbia. One evening, while 
we were gathered around the 
camp-fire, the engineer had 
told us a story on which our 
little Irishman made this com- 
ment: 

“It’s a fine thing entirely to 
be a brave man. Sure, if 
some one would invent a way 
to face danger with perfect 

safety, it’s a hero I’d be right away.” 

“Say, Tom,” spoke up the prospector, turning 
saddenly to old Tom, the trapper, as he was 
called, “‘tell that story about Andy—there was 
some facing danger with perfect safety about the 
way that ended.’’ 

Old Tom was a giant in height and strength, 
although very lanky. He slowly stretched out 
one leg, thrust his hand in his pocket with great 
deliberation, produced a big plug of black tobacco 
and bit off a large piece with a sudden, savage 
snap of his jaws and wrenching of his hand. 
Then he grinned with a sort of terribly facetious 
expression, and went on slowly with this story, 
although I don’t profess to give his very words: 

“Andy, eh? Well, I’ll tell you, seeing you all 
know Andy by sight, though you don’t know a 
word about his folks or doings. He’s a clam for 
talking, and I guess he has never told anybody 
about the time he had with his first trapping 
pardner. 

“Well, I’ll tell you. Andy had come down to 
Bevelstroke from the sawmill where he had 
been working all summer, and the first man he 
met was Jim Towns. Jim had been busy, as 
usual, all summer—getting trusted for drink and 
board. He professed to hold some claims up in 
the Bend, but he could do nothing with them; 
People were tired of trusting him for board, and 
his outlook was not very comfortable. 

“Andy’s coming changed all that. Jim soon 
found out that Andy had about two hundred 
dollars, and as Andy wouldn’t gamble or get 
drunk, so that he might be robbed, Jim decided 
he would have to try him on another tack. He 
Proposed to Andy that they go up in the Bend 
and trap during the winter. Jim was to furnish 

and traps, while Andy was to put up 
‘grub,’ blankets and such like. At 
thought Jim mistook him for his 
. Tom Le Barge, who is considerable of 
; then he felt flattered, and agreed 
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It was already getting late in the season, and 
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so the two of them hustled around, and by night 
they had everything packed in the boat, ready 
for an early start in the morning. 

“Well, they got up to the crook of the Big Bend 
about the first of December, and put up for the 
winter in an old shack Jim had built two winters 
before. I know the place well, for I stopped 
there with Jim Towns for six weeks once. 

“After getting settled, they began putting out 
a line of traps and deadfalls. The whole 
business was new to Andy. At first he was 
more of a hindrance than a help, and Jim wasn’t 
at all slow in telling him so. But when they 
got their traps out, Jim seemed a little less 
cantankerous. 

“Things went all right till Sam Mowers came 





““CRAWLED OUT ON THE SAPLINGS AND WENT TO SLEEP.” 


along, which was a surprise, for the Big Bend 
country isn’t very thickly populated in the 
winter. Sam had floated down the Columbia 
alone, from Beaver Mouth, with his winter's 
‘grub,’ intending to put in the winter on Canoe 
River. He made through Surprise Rapids, and 
then Nine-Mile Riffle, in the cafion, all right, 
but in pulling By a little riffle on Canoe River 
his boat upset and he lost all his outfit except an 
axe, his rifle and belt of cartridges, all of which 
were fastened to one of the thwarts. Sam didn’t 
know that there was any one in the Big Bend 
country till he struck one of Jim’s line of traps, 
and followed it up to the shack. He had been 
living on squirrel and porcupine for about two 
weeks, 

“That evening they sat around the fire talking 
till pretty late. Just before turning in, Andy 
said, ‘I’ll tell you, Sam; you had just better 
stay around here for a week, till you get good 
and full, and then we can put you up grub 
enough to last you through to Bevelstroke. 
’Twon’t make us very short, and if it does, we 
can stand it.’ 

“Sam only grunted in reply, and soon Andy 
was sound asleep. Next morning he got up 
first, as it was his turn to make the rounds of 
the traps. He ate a light breakfast and started 
out. It took three days to make the rounds. 

“You see, the traps are put out on a three-sided 
plan, and each side is about fifteen miles. The 
trappers cache their grub at the two corner 
shacks, where they stay at the end of each day’s 
trip, and make the home shack the third night. 

“Well, as I was saying, Andy started out on 
his rounds without disturbing the other two. He 
didn’t have any trouble or bad weather, and 
reached the home shack early the third day. 

“Neither Jim nor Sam gave him a chance at 
the fire when he came in, and they merely growled 
when he spoke to them. Andy said to Jim that 
there was going to be a storm, and he was right 
glad to get back in good time. Then turning to 
Sam, he said, ‘You can thank your stars you hit 
our camp when you did. You can bet porcupines 
and squirrels are going to lie low for the next two 
weeks.’ 

“Neither of them made any reply to this, 
only Jim turned away his head and seemed a 
trifle uneasy. Finally Sam turned to Andy and 
said: ‘I aint going to Bevelstroke this winter. 
Jim and I are going to trap together.’ 

“Andy looked rather surprised, never suspect- 
ing anything, and said: ‘Well, I’m glad to have 
you stay, but 1 thought you lost your grub- 
stake.’ Just then Jim sneaked outdoors, so 
Andy told me. 

“Ill tell you, Andy,’ said Sam; ‘it’s just like 
this: You’re no good trapping; Jim can do just 
as well alone as he can with you. So Jim and I 
just agreed to go in together. There aint grub 
enough for three, all winter, so you can take 
enough to pull through to Bevelstroke. You can 
rest up to-night and pull out early to-morrow 
morning.’ 

“Andy was struck all of a heap over this cool 
proposition. ‘But,’ he said, ‘this grub is all 
mine. I paid for it with my own money.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said Sam, ‘I’m going to stay up here 
and trap, this winter, and to-morrow morning 
you are going to get out, whether you like it or 
not.’ 

“At that Andy naturally got angry and started 
to show fight, but Andy’s a small man and Sam 
is about as big as I am, and he just said, ‘Andy, 
it’s no use; if you won't take my advice, you’ll 
get lost on the line and freeze to death. So you’d 
best just go off quiet-like.’ 

“The next morning the storm set in. Andy 
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pleaded to stay till the weather cleared, but it | again, rigged up another cradle, fixed his fire 
was of no use. Sam and Jim made up a bag of | and went to sleep again. Four times during the 
grub, rolled it up in a blanket, gave Andy a box | night he repeated this operation. Sometimes he 
of matches and an axe, and told him to ‘git.’ i rolled down the hill and brought up against a 
“They had captured Andy’s gun, and the boy | tree, or he was dumped feet or head first into 
wasn’t anxious to be shot dead, and so he started the snow. 
for Bevelstroke, one hundred miles through the; “By the time the cradle had dropped Andy for 
bush. the fourth time, it was getting well along toward 
“The snow was already falling. If it kept on daylight. He cooked a bit of bacon before the 
for two days,—and it was likely to keep on for | fire, made a little paste of flour and baked it, and 
a week,—Andy knew he was just as good as | with a cup of strong tea, his breakfast was 








dead. The old snow was over four feet, but | finished. He filled a long tin flask with tea, 
there was a hard crust which made snow-shoeing | and tucked that in the breast of his shirt. You 
easy. If two feet of soft snow came on top of | know a man can’t travel all day, even in winter, 


that, he could not make five miles a day. 


without water; and at thirty degrees below zero 


“The weather was warm for the time of the | there isn’t much water running. 


year, and everything looked promising for a 
prolonged storm, but by good luck there was 
a change that night, and before morning the 
thermometer marked close to thirty degrees below 
zero. I know, because I was at Bevelstroke that 
night. 

“Andy was freed from the danger of being 
snowed in, but the next question was: Could he 


stand the cold? You know that no man can ; 


pack blankets enough to keep from freezing in 
such weather, if he goes to sleep. The only way 
is to cut wood enough to keep a fire going all 
night, put up your one blanket for a reflector 
and sit up straight and doze. You sit in sucha 
position that when you go to sleep you tumble 
over and wake up. So you keep your fire going 
and rest a little; but a man can’t put up with 
that sort of thing forever. 

“There is danger of a man’s getting 80 
exhausted that he doesn’t wake up when he 
tumbles over; and in that case he never wakes 
up at all. Of course if two are travelling 
together, it’s easy enough, for one can watch 
while the other sleeps. 

“Andy got along all right for the first three 
nights. He made about twenty miles a day, on 
an average, but the fourth day the loss of sleep 
began totell. He caught himself getting drowsy 
even while walking, for he would find himself 
bumping into a tree or falling over something 
he hadn’t seen. (nce he fell and could hardly 
get up—he wanted to lie there and sleep. But 
he realized his great danger. Yield once to 
the sleepiness, and he knew it would be his last 
sleep. 

“He struggled on, stumbling, tripping over his 
snow-shoes and butting into trees, and then he 
finally made up his mind that he must sleep. 
It was still very cold; the weather hadn’t 
moderated, and there was only one thing—he 
must make a cradle,—not a baby’s cradle, but a 
grown-up cradle,—one of the kind that doesn’t 
rock, or rocks only one way, and then you 
generally know it. You don’t understand — 
well, I’ll tell you how that cradle is made. 
Andy’s brother, the trapper, had once told him 
the trick. 

“He picked out a steep side-hill place and began 
work. He cut a big backlog and then he cut 
two saplings about six inches through and about 
twenty feet long. These he notched into trees 
on the far side of the log. This left the free 
ends of the saplings sticking out over the slope of 
the hill and about ten feet in theair. On theend 
of the saplings he made a rough platfonn on 
which he could lie. Then he built a big fire 
around the backlog and crawled out on the 
saplings and went to sleep, the fire giving him 
considerable heat. 

“Now, of course you see what happened. 
No? Well, it takes at least a half-hour for such 
saplings to burn in two, and the fire is pretty 
sure to last that long and keep the man from 
freezing. And no sensible man is guing to keep 
on sleeping when the sticks tumble and drop 
him ten feet on a crust, and he rolls down-hill 
besides. 

“Of course the fire might go out and the sticks 
not burn in two, or a man might not wake up 
entirely when his cradle tipped him over. But 
a man has got to take chances. At any ‘rate, 
Andy took them, because there was nothing else 
for him to do. 

“It seemed to him as if he had been asleep 
about a minute when he found himself standing 
on his head in the snow. One stick had burned 
off before the other, and so dumped him head 
first. His head broke through the hard crust, 
and that made him see stars. So he set to work 





“This was the fifth day out. As 
near as he could make out, he was 
then about fifteen miles from Bevel- 
stroke. He knew that if he did not 
make town by the next night, he 
never would. He didn’t feel any 
acute pain, but every step was an 
effort. His legs felt like tree-trunks, 
and a little hummock was a big hill. 
He was dazed and stupid. When he 
raised his head, he felt as if he was 
moving a large ball up-hill. 

“The croaking of ravens and the 
chattering of squirrels as they scam- 
pered up the trees seemed a long way 
off. Walking was just raising one 
foot after another. Sometimes he for- 
got to move his foot forward, and it 
fell in the same place. This he would 
keep up for a few minutes, till his 
wandering wits collected for a moment, 
and again his feet would walk instead 
of just rising and falling. 

“At last the sun began to shine 
through the tree-tops on the west side of the river. 
He knew that he had only one more hour of 
sunlight. His bottle of tea was gone. Then a 
peculiarly blazed tree caught his attention. He 
stopped and stared at it. Finally he realized that 
it was the ten-mile tree. He knew he had made 
only five miles, and there were ten miles more. 

“Better lie down in the snow; just a little 
rest, then he could travel so much better. But 
by a mighty effort, he shook himself free and 
once more started. ‘Only ten miles more, only 
ten miles more ;’ the words kept moving through 
his mind. Sometimes they seemed as if echoing 
through an immense room; at other times they 
reeled in writhing, fiery shapes before his eyes. 
Then came the final shock. The streaks formed 
into a ball of fire, and out of that came hands, 
and he thought he heard the voice of his brother, 
the trapper. Then Andy sank down. 

“Well, now, the curious thing is that it was 
Andy’s brother, the trapper. He’d been in 
Bevelstroke and had heard about Andy being 
with Jim Towns, and he’d started that day to 
Jim’s trapping-shack, where he had once stopped 
with Jim for six weeks, as maybe I said before. 
So you see Andy was saved, but 1 never saw a 
man worse frostbitten. However, he lost only 
four of his fingers when all his pains were over. 
It was in Bevelstroke they tended him, for his 
brother got him there next day. 

“Well, some might think that was about the 
end of the story, but it isn’t quite so, for Andy’s 
brother took a part in it. I don’t know that I 
ever knew him to so angry as he was when 
he heard Andy’s story. And two days later he 
started, to have a little talk with Sam Mowers 
and Jim Towns. 

“Well, it wasn’t much in the way of trapping, 
the way Andy’s brother trapped Sam and Jim. 
He just waited about till he was sure which of 
them was out on the line when he arrived, and 
by chance it was old Jim. So he knew Sam 
was in the shack that night, and when he heard 
him snoring he went in, knowing that Sam, if 
he awoke, would think it was Jim, and he 
freshened the fire with dry bark, and the next 
thing Sam knew he was looking into the hole in 
Tom’s gun. 

“Well, there wasn’t anything for Sam to do 
but obey Tom, just as Andy had obeyed Sam. 
So Tom ordered him over on his face, and then 
he tied him up so he couldn’t move hand or foot, 
and gagged hii, and waited for Jim Towns. 

“It was no trouble in the world capturing him 
next day when he came in, for he took to quaking 
and quavering the instant he set eyes ou Andy’s 
brother. When Tom had got the hands of the 
pair properly tied behind them with rawhide 
thongs from a bearskin, he put them on snow- 
shoes and drove them before him to Bevelstroke. 

“It was a hard job, for although he made them 
carry the packs, he had to do all the work of the 
camping and wood-cutting and cooking himself. 
And they got more sleep than he did, but still 
they did suffer considerable hardship, and they 
did get frostbitten. But they had a very easy 
time compared with poor Andy—till Tom got 
them to Bevelstroke. 

“There was no regular court held within a 
hundred miles of them in those days, but we did 
the best we could, and gave them a fair hearing. 

“IHanged them? No,—Andy wouldn’t hear 
of it, and we didn’t want to hurt Andy’s feelings. 

“But flog ‘em? Well, now, I shouldn't wonder 
ifthat’s just what happened, and for my part ’m 
pleased to think of my share in the ceremonies, 
although I was pretty well used up with fetching 
the pair of them a hundred miles to court.” 

Frank L. Nason. 
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Current Topics. 


“What helped you over the great trials of 
life?” a successful man was once asked. ‘The 
other trials gave me a lift,” he answered. 

Shall the country boy continue to deplore 
his lack of chance? A reporter has recently 
ascertained that seventy per cent. of the cleverest 
men of the Chicazo Exchange were brought up 
on farms. While mere circumstance of birth 
may sometimes make or mar success in life it is | 
doubtless true that the all-round education of the | 
farm is one of the best foundations for specializa- 
tion in any future career. 

The burdens of taxation laid upon liquor 
saloons are regarded with equanimity by the 
average citizen. ‘The decision of the commissioner | 
of internal revenue requiring the payment of a 
special tax by proprietors of rum saloons who 
employ an orchestra to attract customers will be 
accepted as justitiable and exemplary. The! 
performance is held to be a musical entertamment | 
liable to taxation. .\ source of misery may be 
protected by law, but its maintenance ought to 
be diseouraged in all legal ways. | 

A force of fifteen hundred men march- : 
ing in war array represents power, discipline, 
Stirs the imagination and gratifies the taste for 
display. Music and banners add their magic to 
rouse the emotions. But was not that a more 
striking exhibition of discipline, when fifteen 
hundred school children marched out of a burning 
building in New York when the “rapid dis- 
missal” signal rang? In silent obedience, smoke 
showing that a deadly enemy was upon them, 
the miniature army moved on its appointed way. | 
A victory of peace won by childhood. 

Lord Cromer, who has made so nota- 
ble a success of the British administration in 
Egypt, says one of the fundamental principles of 
his policy has been to employ as few Europeans 
and as many natives as possible in the civil 
service, and to choose every one, in high place or 
low, with the utmost care and with sole reference 
to merit. ‘hat is a golden rule of colonial 
administration which may well be adopted as 
the corner-stone of our own policy in dealing 
with the alien lands that have come, or are likely 
to come, under the eagle's wing. 

Why is the conflict through which we 
have just passed known as the Spanish-American 
War instead of the American-Spanish? Is there 
anything more than euphony in the order of these 
names? A current writer asserts that there is a 
meaning, and that in the names of nearly all 
wars the defeated nation comes first, as the 
Franco-Prussian, the Austre-Ltalian, and more 
recently the China-Japanese and the Greco- 
Turkish wars. Oftentimes wars are named 
from the point of view of the people who do the 
writing of their history, as the ‘Trojan War, the 
Punic War, the Indian War (British) and our 
own Mexican War. Fortunate will be the man 
who writes the name of the world’s last war. 

While the legislatures of several states 
are leisurely debating bills making it a misde- 
meanor to deface by advertising or otherwise the 
state or national flags, a French garrison has just 
experienced the mordant of practical application. 
A drunken soldier, having insulted the French 
flag, was reported, and all the troops of Toulon , 
were formed in hollow square on the parade- 
ground, with the flag in the middle. ‘Then the 
general called the luckless soldier by name. He 
fell out of the ranks, marched to the flay, saluted 
it, and uttered a faltering apology. ‘‘1t is well,” 
was the brief comment of the general; and even 
the United States, whose flag is defaced with 
such impunity by its own people, echoes “well.” 

Fifty girl students have this year entered 
upon a full scientific course of farming at the 
Agricultural College in Minneapolis. Herevo- 
fore the opportunities afforded girls for study ! 
were confined to the few weeks of summer 
vacation allotted to the male students, but this 
year, as in others to come, one may assume, the: 
are to enjoy full privileges with the men. It is. 
supposed, if the experiment proves successful, 
that other states may be induced to follow the | 
example set by Minnesota, and that henceforth 
farm life may present such unwonted attractions 
to farmer lads as to induce them to stay at home. 

Written examinations frequently bring 
to light curious notions, It is related that a: 
recent school examination paper conveyed the 
information that Jobn Bright was chietly distin- 
guished for a disease, usually fatal, whieh he 
had discovered, and that Richard Wagner was ; 
the inventor of a sleepingzar. Anthology in| 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


another school was described as “the study of 
insects, "*-and for pedagogy these detinitions were 
submitted by various pupils: “The science of 
religion,” “The study of the feet,” and “Learned 
pomposity.”” Can it be that the author of the 
Jast definition was an accomplished sativist? 
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FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT. 


So but thou strive, thou soon shalt see 
Defeat itself is victory. 
A. H. Clough, 
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A Court Without Favorites. 


HERE cannot be favorites in a well-organ- 
ized modern court like that of Great Britain. 
With the strong light of publicity now 

| beating upon the throne, there must be no 


jno patronage of millionaires on account of their 
| money, no degrading intimacies with people of 
sullied reputations. 

The English royal family under the queen's 
direction has always been discreet in its choice 
of friends. Its influence has steadily increased 
during her reign ‘because its dignity has been 
Maintained, and because the court has been sin- 
gularly free from public scandal. The sovereign, 
the princes and the princesses have had intimate 
friends, but these associates have been treated 
with a certain reserve, and not allowed to assume 
anything like familiarity of manner. 

In consequence of this discretion in making 
friends and acquaintances, the members of the 
royal family have been enabled to meet the most. 
famous Englishmen of their time, and todo much 
to elevate and purify society. Their patronage is 
eagerly sought for every philanthropic enterprise, 
every humane cause and every progressive move- 
ment. ‘Their prestige and example are worth 








much whenever any practical work is to be done ; 


in any field of human effort. 

If there were favorites at court trading upon 
their intimacies with royalty and dragging parti- 
sans of their own into conspicuous places, there 
would be a succession of scandals. Ki 
England has been jealous of its reputation during 
the Victorian reign. Its political authority has 
declined, but its social intluence has greatly 
increased. 
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Significant Event. 
N unwonted event took place in New York 
A harbor lately. .A great steamship, belong- 
ing to the United States government, had 
been transformed into a model troop-ship, that it 
might be used permanently as a military trans- 
port. It was laden heavily with soldiers of the 





regular army, who were to be carried by it to} 


the Mediterranean Sea, en route to the Philippine 
Islands. 

This ship—renamed the Grant—bore, besides 
her eighteen hundred troops and crew, General 
Lawton and a staff of officers. Before she left 
on her long ocean voyage, she steamed up the 
North River to a point oppc 
General Grant. There she fired a salute of 
twenty-one guns, and her bands slowly and 
solemnly played the national anthem. 

No circumstance of pomp, no emphasis of 
official recognition, were omitted in the despatch 
of this ship. The Secretary of War stood on her 
deck when she fired her farewell guns at the base 
of the great general’s tomb. The soldiers were 
in uniform as on dress parade, and the huge 
ship and its crowded decks was an impressive 
representative of national power. Not without 
similar ostentation is she to steam over waters 
once plowed by the galleys of Roman and 
Carthaginian soldiers, She carries large guns 
with which to fire salutes and exact them 
in return. Her signiticance is not to esape 
observation. 

Behind her on the great Saxon highroad around 

















the earth follow two more ships of like character, | 


the Sherman and the Sheridan, both model 
transports, each bearing, as she does, nearly two 


thousand American soldiers, and guns to awaken | 


the echoes of the Mediterranean and the Ked 
Seas. 

‘These events are not merely naval episodes. 
‘They are the forerunners of a new era, in which 
human development has a place. and the life or 
death of nations may enter as contingents in the 
momentous drama that is to follow. 
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An Incident. 


HE mayor of Savannah recently declared 





that between the best blood of the South | 


and the negro there is no antagonism: a 
sentiment to which the following incident bears 
witness. ‘Two steamers lately left a Florida 
port, one to cross the bay, the other carrying a 
private party to Jamaica. Some distance out, 
the second boat signalled the first to await her, 
and a large negro woman who had boarded the 
wrong steamer was transferred to the second 
steamer’s deck, 

As she was roughly pushed up from below and 
pulled from above, a fine old Southern gentleman, 
the president of a great corporation, hurried 
forward from the laughing erowd, and puttine 
his anns helpfully around the woman's wai. 
relieved the strain upon her arms. ‘Then picking 











| preferences in favor of ambitious  intriguers, | 


Ity in! 


ite the tomb of | 


! up her old bag and basket, he led the embarrassed 
woman to a retired corner, 

i “Nobody but you could have done that,” one 
of a rather shamefaced group of younger men 
» said to him later. 

“Could or would?” was the Southerner’s quiet. 
interrogation, Even at some expense to his own 
| tastes, a gentleman can act chivalrously. 
| ———_—~+es—___ 
A FLOWER’S PLEDGE. 


We are not left of God 
So long as 4 rose blooins at our window-pane, 
J. R. Siler, 
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The Graveyard of Treaties. 

| [' is a striking feature of our legislation that a 
\ 

i 








majority vote in Congress may begin a w 

while a two-thirds vote is required to end it. 
A declaration of war by Congress is like an ordi- 
nary legislative enactment. ‘lo authorize it, the 
two houses must act concurrently, and it must 
receive the approval of the President. ‘The formal | 
conclusion of war, however, is reached only by a 
peace treaty, which, like other treaties, must be | 
negotiated by the President and approved by a! 
two-thirds vote in the Senate, This is much 
more difficult to accomplish than it is to get a 
majority vote in each house. At first glance it 
looks as if the founders of the republic intended | 
to make it easier for the nation to declare war | 
i than to withdraw from one; to begin trouble 
| than to end it. 
| ‘They evidently believed that in international | 
lyelations the states would act as a unit—that | 
: party lines would disappear—and the two-thirds | 
| requirement would serve as a salutary conserva- | 
tive measure. It has come to pass, however, | 
} that treaties submitted to the Senate are Jooked ! 
‘upon as the acts of administrations that are in! 
| power, and because of this have been supported, ' 
with few exceptions, euators of the dominant | 
party, and opposed by their political opponents. 

It rarely happens that any party has a two- | 

thirds majority in the Senate. In consequence, ' 
it is usually so dinicult to secure ratification that | 
;the Senate has not inaptly been termed the | 
| “graveyard of treaties.” ‘The number that have | 
failed to find approval is lar and without. 
reference to the merits or demerits of the pending 
treaty with Spain, it is very apparent that the 
two-thirds requirement is a hindrance to what | 
may be called beneficent Jeyislation, Partisan- | 
ship is at fault, in allowing party considerations, | 
for or against a treaty, to control individual acts, | 
Factional influence, therefore, is ordinarily the 
real assassin of treaties. 
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Feeble-Minded Persons. 


j CCORDING to Commissioner Wright's 
latest. report, fifteen states z | 
are supporting institutions for the care | 

and instruction of feeble-minded persons of all) 

ages. The outlay for grounds and buildings | 
for their use is four million six hundred and | 
| forty thousand dollars. ‘The annual expenditure | 
| for their support is one million three hundred | 
| and sixty-two thousand dolla | 
| As caretakers and teachers, eizht hundred 
and twenty-three’ persdns are cinployed, and the 

j number of pupils or inmates is eight thousand | 

{one hundred and seventy-seven, of whom abont | 

| fifty-five per cent. are men; a hint that even in 

| dullness the ‘‘master-sex’? maintains its tradi- | 
| tional superiority 

It is not quite safe to assume that all the 

| feeble-minded persons in our cities and towns 

are gathered into public institutions. Years 
| ago, when a similar establishment was proposed 
in Amsterdam, the objection was raised that it 
| would be a difficult and delicate question to 

| determine who was eligible to admission; but a 

| Waxxish Dutchman suggested that “by roofing 

| the whole city they would be sure to cover them 
all!” 
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Went to His Death. 


ce OME men,’’ writes Stephen Bonsal in the 
S January Me Clure's, “not counting those 
who are born fools, come into the world 

and pass through it without ever having had an 
experience of physical fear: but these men, even 
when you include the fools, are not a majority, 
or even a considerable minority, of mankind.’ 

He is describing the gallant advance through 
the jungle and up the heights of San Juan under 
a withering fire of bullets. It was a novel anda 
trying experience; men were livid with fear, but 
determined to do their duty. 

A. young officer, whom Bonsal knew, was so | 
changed in the expression of his face that the 
correspondent hardly recognized him. “His 
company had been halted for a minute by the 
little hillock behind which [lay in almost perfect 
security, and where there was security for others, 
too. But he had to go on, leading the hundred 
men who would obey him implicitly, who would 
follow him, either right up to the enemy's lines, 
or in cowardly flight off the field, just as he said, 
just as he Jed. Seeing my anxiety at the suttering 
T had surprised in his face, he sa 

“Tm sweating blood with fear: but [ will go 
ahead all right, and keep my men in line, too, 
j never fear. 
“He went on, and by force of character and 





























‘universally welcomed; but it was not. 
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unwavering devotion to duty, carried his weak 
and protesting body into the zone of fire. 

“That evening I listened to those who toll 
jhow gallantly he had died at the head of his 
comp: in the charge up the heights, and 1 
thought then, and have thought many times 
since, that although many died there, and there 
was inuch glory, no one showed such heroism or 
was deserving of such praise as this man, who 
was born a coward, and who died at the head of 
the charge with the bravest of the brave."’ 

The brave oflicer forced his reluctant body to 
vo where it was duty to go. “If you knew 
where Tam going to carry you today,” said 
Marshal Turenne to his trembling knees, as he 
mounted his horse to ride to the front, “you 
would quake more than you do."" 
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Washington’s Laughter. 


HE Continental Congress adjourned, in 
June, 1783, from Philadelphia to Princeton. 
It had been surrounded by the raw recruits 
of the Pennsylvania line, * who 
mutinously demanded tl 

Congre, sked the state 
the militia to restore order, and upon their refusal, 
it hastened to Princeton, and requested Wash- 
ington to remove his quarters to the neighborhood 
of that town, 

William Dunlap, who years after became the 
Vice-President of the National Academy of Design, 
was then a boy of seventeen years, amusing bim- 
self with painting crayon portraits. He visited 
Princeton at this time, and was the guest of Mr. 
Van Horne, whose house at Rocky Hill, being a 
short walk from Washington's quarters, was 
frequently visited by the general. 

Young Dunlap was introduced to the com- 
mander-in-chief, who praised the boy’s crayon 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Van Horne, and cou- 
sented to sit to bim. A triumphant moment for a 
boy of seventeen, but also one of anxiety, fear 
and trembling. 

Washington was so much pleased with the 
youthful artist that he often invited him to break- 
fast and to dine at headquarters, where he met 
members of Congress and other distinguisbed men. 
His portrait of Washington led to the sitting of 
Mrs. Washington, and both were highly praised. 

In his “History of the Arts of Design," written 
fitty years after the Princeton episode, Mr. 
Dunlap says that Washington “was not an austere 
man either in appearance or manners, but was 
unatfectedly dignified and habitually polite? 

‘The assertion that he never laughed arose from 

his habitual reserve—a habit formed by the fact 
that from youth he had been employed in publie 
alairs and conversant with public men, and thus 
had been taught the necessity of taking beed to 
his words. 
“There,” said John Adams, as he gazed for the 
first time on Stuart's portrait of Washington, “is 
aman who kept bis lips shut—which this old fool 
never could!” 

“LT oremember," writes Dunlap, “during my 
opportunity of observing his deportment two 
instances of unrestrained laughter, The first and 
Most Moderate was at a bon mot, or anecdote, 
from Judge Peters, then a member of Congress, 
and dining with the generis 

It is not strange that Washington laughed at 
Judge Peters’s humorous stories. Even dignified, 
reserved Indians could not withstand bis humor. 
When a young man be accompanied a delegation 
from Pennsylvania to the Six Nations. So delighted 
were the chiefs with his vivactty and wit that 
they adopted him Into their tribes, 

The second instance of Washington laughing 
immoderately was caused) by his friend) Van 
Horne’s race after a pig. Van Horne was of 
common size, very bulky and strong. One day 
he ordered a black boy tu catch a young pig, that 
it might be roasted for dinner, 

‘The boy was chasing the pig, as Van Horne and 
Dunlap arrived froma walk. The ply, not wisbing 
to he roasted, refused to be caught. 

“Stand aside, you awkward boy,” said Van 
Horne, throwing off bis coat and hat, “I'll show 
you how to eateh a pig. 

After many twistings and turnings, which 
amused the negroes, Van Horne caught the pi 
and holding it up in triumph, while big drops of 
perspiration ran down his face, exclaimed in a 
voice that was heard above the squealing of the 
captive: 

“There, boy, that's the way to run down a pix 

As he spoke, he turned around and there was 
Washington, who, with bis suite, had entered the 
yard, Van Horne, with a ludicrous expression of 
surprise and confusion, t! to speak to the 
general, but was thwarted by the kicking, squeak- 
ing 1 while Washington's sides shook with 
laughter, 
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An Early Traveller by Rail. 


RAVELLING Is now so easy, and used to be 

so dificult, that it is hard for us to realize 

that the introduction of so useful an improve- 
ment as the “iron horse” was not immediately and 
Inanold 
family letter are recorded the impressions of an 
carly traveller by rail, after her first journey 
behind a locomotive 

“The speed is very terrifying,” she wrote, “and 
the clattering and jolting inconeeivably unp! 
at. The atmosphere is less oily than Lexpected; 
but on the other band, there is much soot and 
grime upon everything, even shortly upon the 
faces and hands of the travellers, Then the 
appalling screeches proceeding from the locomo- 
tive engine, which it gives out on coming to a 
stop and at other times, are most distressing and 
discordant. 

“It is a method of travel with but one advan- 
tage, a saving of time; and with more disadvan- 
tages than ean be enumerated, beginning as they 
do with Danger, and concluding wiih Dirt, 

“Between cities of large population, whence 
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the necessities of business force men to hasten to 
and fro, and for the carrying of goods and mer- 
chandise, the Railroad is no doubt destined to 
fill a useful position. But that it can ever be 
employed for ordinary travel, after public curiosity 
is satisfied, by individuals of leisure and good 
personal habits,—by gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
in short,—or even by cleanly and comfortable 
people not gently bred, unless in cases of neces- 
sity, I cannot believe.” 

It is easy to sympathize with this dainty lady’s 
dislike of grime and noise, but what would she 
have said could she have lived to ride in a parlor 
car, dine at a flying buffet, or sleep away a journey 
of three or four hundred miles, secluded in a 
comfortable berth? 


te 


A FAMILY PICTURE. 


Maes, a portrait-painter of Amsterdam, once 
visited Jordaens of Antwerp, an assistant of 
Rubens, and successful as a historical and alle- 
xorical painter. On Maes expressing his admira- 
tion of the Antwerp artist's paintings, Jordaens 
asked, ‘What subjects do you paint?” 

“I paint portraits,” answered Maes. 

“T pity you most sincerely, brother artist,” sald 
Jordaens, “for being a martyr to that branch of 
painting; where, let your merit be ever so great, 
you must suffer the whims, the folly and the igno- 
rance of both men and women.” 

The Antwerp painter spoke from experience, 
for he occasionally painted portraits. Allan Cun- 
ninghan, in bis “Lives of British Painters,” tells 
a@ story of Copley, the father of Lord Chancellor 
Lyndburst, which reveals what a portrait-painter 
endures from the vanity and eccentricity of his 
sitters. 

A certain man had himself, his wife aud seven 
children painted by Copley in a family piece. 

“It wants but one thing,” said the man, on 
seeing the finished picture, ‘‘and that is the por- 
trait of my first wife—this one is my second.” 

“But,” replied the artist, “she is dead; what 
ean Ido? She must come in as an angel.” 

“Ob no—no angels for me; she must come in as 
a woman.” 

The portrait was added, but several months 
elapsed before the man again called at Copley’s 
studio, and when he did, a strange lady held on 
to his arm. 

“I must have another sketch from your hand, 
Copley,” said he. ‘An accident befell my second 
wife ; this lady is my third, and she has come to 
have her likeness included in the family picture.” 

The painter introduced the likeness of wife 
number three, and the man expressed himself 
satisfied with the portraits of his three spouses. 
But the lady remonstrated; never was such a 
thing heard of; out her predecessors must go. 
The artist painted them out, then the man dis- 
puted the price. Copley sued him, and bis son, 
the future Lord Lyndhurst, signalized his call to 
the bar by gaining his father’s cause. 


———__+o >» —_—___ 


UNPREPARED. 


Washington Irving was not a ready after-dinner 
speaker. The author of “American Bookmen” 
says that he shunned public appearances; yet 
when Dickens came to New York, in 1842, Irving 
could not escape presiding at the great dinner in 
his honor. They had already become friends 
through correspondence, for Irving’s delight in 
“Little Nell” had to be expressed in a letter to 
the author, and Dickens, in his enthusiastic 
response, had said: 

“*Diedrich Knickerbocker’ I have worn to death 
in my pocket; and yet I should show you his 
mutilated carcass with a joy beyond expression.” 

The night of the public dinner came, and Irving's 
dread of the introductory speech kept him mur- 
muring throughout the repast, “I shall certainly 
break down.” 

At the proper time he rose to his feet, began 
bravely but could ‘only utter a few sentences, and 
ended by taking refuge in the announcement of 
the toast: 

“Charles Dickens, the guest of the nation.” 

The applause was generous and Irving took his 
seat. 

“There,” he said. “I told you I should break 
down, and I have done it!” 

Later, while on his way to Madrid, he found 
himself called upon, at the dinner of the Literary 
Fund in London, to respond to the toast, “Wash- 
ington Irving and American Literature.” All he 
could say, in acknowledgment of an enthusiastic 
reception, was: 

“I beg to return you my very sincere thanks.” 

One Englishman at the table was heard to make 
the laconic comment, “Brief!” 

“Yes,” sald another beside him, “but you can 
tell the gentleman in the very tone of his voice.” 


—_—_~+e+—____ 


GEORGE ELIOT'S MANUSCRIPT. 


The memoir of Mr. John Blackwood, the great 
Scotch publisher, recently issued by his daughter, 
reveals many interesting things about authors, 
and none more entertaining than the fact that 
the best of them, certainly from the artistic point 
of view, are modest and listening sort of people, 
and not at all pretentious. 

George Eliot was conspicuous as a person who 
was kindly and sympathetic in a high degree. 
She was “ever ready to be amused and interested 
in all that concerned her friends.” She had also a 
keen sense of humor, and sometimes made her 
friends laugh, as well as laughed with them. 

She was solicitous about her manuscripts, and 
was afraid she should lose them. Blackwood had 
oecasion to send her the manuscript of “Daniel 
Deronda.” She would not have it entrusted to 
the mail, and Mr. Blackwood said he would send 
it by his footman the next day. 

“Oh, don’t!’ the author said. 
at a public house and forget it!” 

Mr. Blackwood explained that this footman 
a perfectly sober man of high character, and 


“He might stop 
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went on to praise the man’s virtues; but this did | 
not reassure her at all. 

“If he is the sort of chivalrous Bayard that you 
describe,” she said, “he is just the kind that 
would stop and help at a fire!” 

This was a contingency that Mr. Blackwood 
could not bear to consider. He promised that 
some member of his family would bring the 
manuscript. and next day, in fact, Mrs. Blackwood 
drove over with it. 





A Beautiful Gift 
To New Subscribers to The Companion, 


and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, a 
very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as well as a convenience for 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautifully executed 
work of art, and as a permanent ornament 
for the home. 

Please remember that every subscriber who 
pays for his paper during this year is 
entitled to one. 

Perry Mason & Company. 





THE QUEEN AND THE CATS. 


The death of the Empress of Austria, who above 
all royal personages was averse to conventionali- 
ties, has revived an amusing story about her still 
more unconventional sister. This was the former 
Queen of Naples, who, after her husband lost his 
throne, took up her residence in Rome. 


The palace she occupied was next to that 
inhabited by the mother of Cardinal Antonelli, 
the papal secretary of state. That aged countess 
was passionately fond of cats, and the cats were 
particularly active and vociferous after dark. 

The queen repeatedly sent to the old Countess | 
Antonelli, entreating her to keep her cats under 
proper restraint, at any rate at night. This the 
countess refused to do. At length the queen 
became desperate, purchased several saloon 
rifles and air guns, and proceeded to shoot the 
disturbers of her rest. 

The old countess, frantic with rage, appealed 
first of all to her son, the secretary of state, and 
then to the late pope himself, insisting that some 
check should be put upon the Sporting proclivities 
of the royal Diana, and that she should be debarred 
from po ting cats under the very shadow of the 
Vatican. ut the pope declined to interfere, 
intimating that the cats should not have made 
such horrible noises, and that they practically 
deserved their fate. 

For a long time Rome laughed about this cat. 
episode, popular sympathy being all with the 
former queen, though it is doubtful whether 
Cardinal Antonelli ever forgot or forgave the 
injury done to his mother’s pets. At any rate, 
the queen and her husband found it preferable a 
yer later to abandon their residence in Rome, on 

he ground that they were subjected to too many 
annoyances by the papal authorities. 


HIS DENOMINATION. 


At the close of service one Sunday morning the 
pastor of a city church went down the aisle, as was 
his custom, to greet the strangers in the congre- 
gation. “You are not a member of our church,” 
he said to one of them. 


“No, sir,” replied the stranger. 

oe you belong to any denomination, may I 
ask?” 

“Well,” responded the other, hesitatingly, “I’m 
what you might call a submerged Presbyterian.' 

“How ls that?” 

“TI was brought up a Presbyterian, my wife isa 
Methodist, my eldest daughter is a Baptist, my 
son is the organist at a Universalist Church, m: 
second daughter sings in an Episcopal choir, ant 
my youngest goes to a Congregational Sunday 
school.” 

“But you contribute, doubtless, to some one 
church?” 

“Yes, I contribute to all of them. That is partly 
what submerges ine.” 


TOO CULTURED. 


A writer in the Critic speaks somewhat scoé 
fingly of the requirements of “Boston culture” as 
applied to all walks of life. Of course her tone is | 
satirical, and she gives humorous illustrations, 
the best of which is this: 


Learning, like religion, has in all ages Its 
martyrs, Its Galileos, its Giordano Brunos.Vis- 
iting in Nebraska a few years ago, I was told the 
following story: A brakeman from Boston was 
employed on the line of railroad running from 
Nebraska City to Beatrice. When it became his 
duty to call out the name of this last station, he 
pronounced it in the most approved Tuscan, 
‘Bay-ah-tree-chay!” 

The pasgenests, simple souls, were at a loss 
what do. They rose from their seats and 
hesitated. Some sat down again, and so were | 
carried past their destination. This sort of thing 
continued, the brakeman was complained of, an 
he lost his place. 


CANNY McALLISTER. 


It is evident that the enthusiastic professor of 
the story below was not of a mathematical turn 
of mind. Says the London Chronicle: 


A professor in a Scottish university had been 
advocating the advantages of athletic exercise. 
“Roman athletes,” he said, “used to swim three 
times across the Tiber before breakfast.” 

A Scotch student smiled, at which the professor 
exclaimed, rather testily, “Mr. McAllister, why 
do you smile? We shall be glad to share your 
amusement.” 

“T was just thinking, sir,” replied the student, 
most respectfully, “that the Roman youths must 
have had some difficulty in getting home.” 

“How so?" demanded the professor. 

“They must have left their clothes at the wrong 
end of their swim,” was the Scot’s reply. 
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Burrato, N. Y., 
announces that he is succeeding in cur- 
ing Asthma so that it stays cured. 





one profit. Our assortment 
is one of the best and most 
complete in 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses, Vines, 
Bulbs, Seeds. 


Rarest new, choicest old. Send for our catalogue 
to-day ; it tells it all; an elegant book, magazine 
size, profusely illustrated, free. 

Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, ete., by mail 
post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Larger by express or freight. 45th year. 
44 greenhouses. © 1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 224, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
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Everything “tie 
is a 190-page book, 9x Il inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And asall are drawn 
from nature, we show, asin a looking-glass 





the best of the old and the latest of the new. | 


To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 


make the following unusually liberal offer: | 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
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In Pharaoh’s Time 


| an Elgin watch would have been a 
| greater marvel than the pyramids. 

It is a great marvel to-day in its 
| complete mechanism and absolute 
time keeping. 


| |Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 


have been the world’s standard for a 
third of a century, during which 
period nearly eight million perfected 
| time-pieces have done duty dutifully. 
All Jewelers Sell Them. 
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This “IRON CLAD’ 


will do for our boys what 





did for our 


This Iron Clad goiter" 


Like the OREGON, our No. 19 Boy's 
TRIPLE KNEE Hose are MADE TO 
WEAR and of the best material. Will stand 
extraordinary strain when required, and are 
a RELIABLE PROTECTION. 
If you want a dressier, lighter stocking, our 
No. 16 will please you. We manufacture “Iron 
Clads” of equal quality and great variety for men, 
women and children 
Ask for “Iron Clads” at your dealer's. If he can’t 
supply won, send 25 cente for Sample Pair. 
‘State style and size desired. 


Cooper, Wells & Company, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 
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YEAR OF SUCCESS. 


WE OFFER A LINE OF BICYCLES w 
MEETING EVERY REQUIREMENT, 


Bevel-Gear Ghainless, - $75 W 


Of unvarying performance regardless of road or weather. 
$50 
23 “As 
Columbias, Models 57 and 58, v 
Embodying every improvement possible to the chain wheel. 
In every way desirable mounts. 
A handsome and popular wheel for ladies. 
. 
Columbia Tandems, - 
Standard double diamond and combination patterns. 


Good qualities everywhere. 


The leaders among low-priced bicycies. 
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When he came to himself 
he said, “L will arise!” 

About are the parehed 
plains, above the leaden 


xkics, 

While his heart. like a 
caged bird, beats its bars 
with homesick eries, 


Last night he dreamed that 
she caine, that she gave 
hima mother’s kiss; 

That her soft hand smooth- 
ed his brow with its touch 
of balm and bilss, 

And swept away trom his 
brain its awful remem- 
brances. 


He ureamed that she led 
him forth, back, back over 
moor and fell; 

He heard the drip of the 
stream, in the cool of his 
native dell; 

And saw the sunrise break 
on the hills he loved so 
wel 


He stirs in his sleep—he 
wakes—and with him wakes Despair! 

And Hunger, and Thirst, and Death, and the snarling 
swine are there! 

And the swine-herd’s reek- 
ing garb—O God! Must he 
longer wear? 


Why, the hired 
home, hi 
bounty dine! 

have bread enough 
and to spare—the fruit of 
the fleld and vine— 

While no man giveth him 
leave to share the husks 
with the swine! 


Then I know not how, but 
I know in that hour of 
mightiest stress, 


servants at 
in father’s 


A, hope leaps up in his 
heart, like a spring in the 
wilderness: 


ie boy has come to him- 
self! “1 will arise!” he 
says. 


The message ts thine, O 
boy! Afar from thy home 
and kin, 


The blossom dead on the 
bough, and bitter the 
wage of sin! 

Return! There’s a 

across—and Father 

let thee in! 


EMMA HERRICK WEED. 


th 
all 
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Spiritual Drill. 


ATISTICS of the present genera- 
tion of young men and women 
indicate an increase of bodily size 
and muscular development, as a 
consequence of increased attention 
to physical training. The country 
has also been taught the lesson 
that it is unwise to undertake a 
military campaign without a trained 
army. Popular education is also 
making success in professional life 
more and more impossible without 
severe mental drill. 

There is also such a thing as 
spiritual drill. It is such constant 
moral and religious exercise as 

braces one’s conscience, and helps to keep the 

heart strong and clean. 

During the War of the Revolution a private in 
a Highland troop of the British army was 
detected stealing out of camp in the night into a 
neighboring piece of woods. He was watched, 
and for several nights was seen to repeat the 
act—always returning in about half an hour. 

He was arrested, and accused of secret corre- 
spondence with the enemy. The penalty was 
death. The soldier begged pardon for any 
offence he might have committed against disci- 
pline, but protested his innocence of intentional 
wrong, and declared that he went into the woods 
that he might be alone to pray. 

“Down on your knees and pray now,” said 
the stern Scotch captain. “You never needed it 
more in all your life.” 

The man knelt and poured out his soul as one 
prays who looks eternity in the face. His peti- 
tion started the tears in the eyes of his rough 
comrades. 

“Let him go!" muttered the old captain. “A 
man couldn't pray like that unless he'd been 
regular to gospel drill.” 

Life has a thousand emergencies, and in some 
of them one must face death, or worse than 
death. Then it may not be enough to have kept 
the laws of man. Strength of soul that knows 





no moral fear comes from constant training | P 


under the laws of God, and constantly practising 


His precepts as declared and embodied in the) 


life of His Son. 
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His Boat For a Life. 


In 1863 pirates from Peru captured and carried 
off a number of natives from the Marquesas 
Islands in the Soutb Pacific. One of the natives 
was a son of a powerful chief, and the father 
made a vow that he would kill and eat the first 
white man who fell into bis hands. What really 
happened is told by the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Aman named Whalan, the first mate of a New 
Bedford whaling-ship, was before many months 
captured by the Marqnesans. He it was who must 
furnish a feast for the cannibal chi but all the 
people he ruled over were not eanniba 

Among them was a native miss 
Hawaii, named Kakela. Kakela had just received 
a present o} m religious people in Boston, 
a valuable, six-oared boat for his missionary work. 
He set about trymg to save Mr, Whalan’s fife, but 
the chief would give him up only on one condition 
that he should have the new boat in exchange 
for the captive. Kakela bought him at that price, 
and helped bim to leave the islands. 

The story came to President Lincoln's know- 
ledge, and in the midst of the terrible cares that 
the life and death struggle of the nation threw on 
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him, he characteristically found time to send 
Message and a present to the poor South Si 
i Kakela wrote a letter of thanks in 
return, whieh closed with these sentence: 

“As to this friendly deed of mi 
brought from your great land by cer 
countrymen who had received the love of 5 
It was planted in Hawaii, and I brought it here 
| that these dark regions might receive the root of 
all that is good and true, which is love. How 
shall [ repay your great kindness tome? Thus 
David asked of Jonathan, and thus I ask of you, | 
the President of the United States. This is my 
only payment, that which I received from the 
Lord, ‘love.’ May the love of Jesus Christ abound 
toward you till the end of this terrible war.” 

Before the letter reached the White House, 
President Lincoln was dead. 
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Girls Who Could Ride. 


Frederick Remington tells, in “Crooked Trails,” 
how he went down to the Soledad ranch, in the 
state of Coahuila, Mexico, to visit the manager of 
the Mexican International Railroad. There was 
to be a round-up, with real cowboys, ponies and 
cattle, all of them wild, full of thorns, and just 
out of the bush. More than that, the young ladies 
of the family were to ride. 


The manager's wife appeared, with her little | 
brood of three, and then two visiting friends. 
These “Soledad girl .? as I call them, were well 
bronzed by Mexican sun, and were sturdy little 
bodies. They were dressed in short skirts, 
gings and tam-o’-shanters, and about their w 
were cartridge-belts, with delicate knives and 
revolvers attached. They swung their saddles! 
on to the ponies, and we followed a cowboy off | 
down the road, the manager and Madam Mamma ; 
following in a buckboard. 

From over the hills came the half-wild cattle, 













stringing slong at a trot, while behind them 
followe the cowboys, gay desert figures with | 
own, 


Pinched faces, long hair and wild cries. ; 
The exhilaration of the morning, the tramp of « 
thousand hoofs, got into the curls of the threc ' 
little Misses Goldenhair, and they scurried away | 
into the thick of the conflict. i 

The waqueros dashed hither and thither, to keep | 
their herds moving in the appointed direction, ang 
the infants screamed in their childish treble, and 
spurred madly, too. A_ bull stood at bay, but a 
child dashed at bim, and he turned and fled. 

As we stood, a massive bull emerged from the 
body of the herd, head thrown high, tail stiff with 
anger, eye rolling and breath coming quick. He 
trotted quickly forward, and lowering his head, 
charged through the punchers. ' 

Instantly, a small Soledad girl was after bim. ; 
the vaqueros drawing back to delight in her 
daring. Her hat flew off and her long curls 
flapped in the rushing air, as her pony fairly sailed 
over the difficult ground. The bull tore furiously, 
but behind him swept the pony and the child. 

As we watched, the chase had gone a mile 
away, but little Miss Yellowcurls drew gradually 
to the far side of the bull, quartered him, and 
whirling on, headed her quarry back to the herd. 

The rough-and-ready American range boss sat 
sidewise in his saddle, and thought. He never 
talked unnecessarily, but appreciation was writ- 
ten allover his pose. The manager and madam 
felt. as though they were responsible for the 
wonder of it. The Mexican cowboys snapped 
their fingers and eyes at one another, shouting | 
quick ,Spanish, while the American part of the 
beholders decided that it was a “dream.” 

Then the bull and the girb came home, the bull 
to his fellows, the girl tous. She had no idea of | 
our admiration, because we did not tell it. That; 
would have been wrong, as you can imagine. 
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First Officials. 


Robert Crawford says, in his “South American 
Sketches,” that one morning while he was camp- 
ing he was called up, shortly after daylight, to 
speak on “urgent business” with a gentleman 
who announced himself as the “first official” trom 
the neighboring town. 

My visitor informed me that he was an ardent 
admirer of England and her people. Then he 
wandered into a discursive chat about railways: 
and their civilizing influence, while I was all the 
time longing to get to business, and so to bed again, 

Seeing that he was the 





hief official of the town 
we were about to enter, I suppressed all signs of 
weariness and waited patiently for the momentous 
announcement of his special business; but he 
hesitated to make It. At last he got up to leave, 
and looking at me with a pitying glance, said: 

“T observe that the sefor does not use a razor; 
but some of his party may do so. I am a barber, 
and I shall be happy to shave them.” 

1 need not describe declines upon learning 
the nature of the urgent business for which Thad 
been called up from my sleep at four o’ 
the morning, after two or three hours’ re: 

Before turning in again. I thought I should like | 
a cup of coffee, and while T was drinking it. up | 
rode another man, and took my breath away by 
saying that he was the first_official of the town 
hard By. As soonas possible I stopped my voluble 
visitors flow of language by telling him that be 
must be laboring under some mistake. There 
could not be two first officials, and I had just 
been conversing with the real one, whom be must 
have met upon the road. 

“Ob, that man!” cried he. bursting into a fit of 
laughter, “he is only the barber.” Then he went 
on to inform ine that be had a well-fenced 
paddoek, in whieh he would be willing to keep 
our horses ata moderate charge. 

Later in the morning another horseman ap- | 
eared, but L judged him to be a “first. official.” 
and retired to rest, declining to see him. My | 
prophecy proved to be correct. The new arrival | 
Was 48 supremne in authority as the others, and | 
had some equally practical offer to make. He 
as Vastly amused by the account of those who 
preceded him, and explained that our second 
‘itor was a messenger of hi 

Subsequently I became acquainted with the 
genuine possessor of the disputed post, and a 
very different type of man he was. 
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The ‘ Date’’-Line. 


When itis four o’clock on Saturday afternoon 
at San Francisco, it is already eight o'clock on 
Sunday morning at Manila. As the earth turns 
on its axis from west to east, the sun scems to | 
pass over the earth from east to west. Noon or 
j midnight passes around the globe at the rate of 
fifteen degrees of longitude an hour—accomplish- 
| ing the three hundred and sixty degrees ina day. | 

Midnight, at the end of any day, say a Saturday, i 
crosses the Ainerican continent from Philadelphia 
degrees longitude west from Greenwich) to 
an Francisco (120 degrees west longitude) in| 
hree hours, and passes out into the Pacife Ocean 
Before it reaches the coast of Asia the dite is! 
ebanged. Sunday has begun, 

It is easy to see that at every point east of that 
where it is just. midnight turday i 
| Sunday. Since it is necessi that 






































eveb day shall | 





COMPANION. 


be supposed to begin somewhere, men have agreed 
that it shall be on a line on y round the 
globe from London, that is, 1x0 degrees east or 
west from Greenwich. 

But convenience requi that the line shall not 
be straight. The meridian of 180 degrees passes 
through the eastern peninsula of Siberia. Rr 
treats. the whole of her. possessions as being 

ised within the same day. —Betore the 
tates bought Kit the “Asian day was 
added even to the American continent. It 
was a day later at Sitka than at places due north 
from that plac 

When Ala becaine an American possession, 
the day was changed. and the date-line was 
shifted to the west of the Aleutian archipelago, 
These are not the only variations from the 1soth 
meridian, but we will not explain them all. Let 
us now trace the date-line from north to south. 

Starting at the North Pole, it follows the 
meridian adopted until it approaches the Siberian 
coast. There it bends to the east and passes 
through Bering Strait, thence ina southwesterly 
direction so as to take in all the Aleutian Islands. 
Next it curves back to the 180tb meridian, and 


follows it to the equator. 

Again it bends eas d through the midst of 
numerous groups of nds, leaving the Samoan 
croup on the e. and the Tongas on the west. 
t sweeps almost to the 165th meridian, then 
eurves back gradually to the 1ls0th meridian, and 
follows it to the South Pole. 

When a vessel crosses the Pacific from east to 

it drops one d. y from the calendar upon 
passing the date-line. In going from west to east it 
repeats one day. Thus there might be either two 
Christmases ina year or none at all in the calen- 
dar of a ship, according to the direction she was 
sailing on the 24th of December. 
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Wild Roses on a Battle-Field. 


O'er all the field the roses grow 
a 


loveliness 





perf a 
r baliny sweets to bless 
‘Ali winds that blow. 


Of the dark tides that ebb and flow 
In angry Dattle’s wild exces» 
Little their shining leaves confess, 

Little they know. 


Henjanty. joyfully. they grow— 
Symbol of love and tenderness; 
In this glad beauty none could guess 
The graves below. 


Kind Heaven withstood the ungry press 
Of mortal combat, bale, and woe,— 
The field is won—the roses show 
God's gentleness. 
Ips WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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Born to Grumble. 


In every community there are chronic growlers, 
always finding fault with the existing condition of 
things, and no better satisfied with attempts that 
are made in the line of improvement 


A Western village had been sorely scourged by 
five, its principal business portion having been 
burned twice. There was no fire department, 
the citizens apparently being of the opinion that 
it would be too expensive. 

Among the ainan of the name of Grinders, 
who, while in iably grumbling at the lack ot 
enterprise disp yed by the business men of the 
place, opposed any and every sttempt to organize 
a fire department. ‘We are taxed too heavily 
already.” he said. 

But after the second disastrous fire there was 
such a clamor for better protection in the future 
that the town trustees purchased) a ebemical 
engine, with hooks, ladders and the usual para- 
phernalia, prov ied a room, and a volunteer com- 

anized. 

t's a waste of money,” said Grinders. “It 
will be twenty years before there’s another big 
fire. Mark my word Lightning doesn't strike 
three times inthe same place. You'll see.” 

Several years passed without any real occasion 
for the services of the new fire department. The 
company, it is true, turned out in response to 
several false alarms, and always made a credi- 
table display when on parade, but Grinders was 


irreeoncilable. 

“Look at it!” ‘laimed. “Five hundred 
dollars thrown aw Olutely thrown away! [ 
told you ws ve any more fil but you 
wouldn't listen to me 

One day, however, a flerce blaze broke out in 
one of the stores in the rebuilt business district. 
The fire company was promptly on hand, and by 
strenuous exertions put out the flames before 
damage done. The work of the “fire 

ys" was creditable in the highest degree, and 
it was the general opinion that they had saved 
the town from a third calamity. 

“What do you think of our fire department now, 
Grinders?” asked one of the exultant merchants 
—the one, in fact, iu whose store the fire had 
started. 

“H’'mph!” growled Grinders. 
you lose?” 

























































“How much did 


“Only about thirty-five dollars,” replied the | 





Merchant. “Mostly empty boxes. The boys put 

the fire out before ft got inte my goods.” 
“W’mph!” growled Grinders again, ‘Five hun- 

dred dollars to put out a thirty-five-dollar fil . 
And after that be grumbled worse than eve: 
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A Life-Saving Shot. 


A twenty-four-pound round shot, with a short 
ebain attaehed, now lying on the table of General 
Superintendent Kimball of the life-saving service, 
recalls a noted occurrence long since forgotten 
by many people. The Washington Star says that 
this ball is the first shot ever fired in the United 
States for the purpose of saving life. After 
performing its noble service it lay for more than 
twenty years at the bottom of the sea. 

On December 26, 1849, the British ship Ayrshire 


sailed from Lreland, bound for New York, with 
two hundred and two pe: mostly 



























immigrants, seeking bo t in the 
States. In those days nsatlantic amers 
cre not srous, the first regular line, the 





having been established only nine 
and thousands of immigrants were 
ili HKets, 

yrshire was off the port of 
ition iN a Northeast ter which rolled 
and pitehed her about with gr 

About midnight of January 12, 1850, she struck. 
bottom with terrific force, heeled over toward the 
ch. and the sea began to sweep over her sides. 
Many of the pi 
who were eithe 
deck-houses, or lashed to the bulwi 
ging to prevent their being swept away. 
night was dark and. bitter cold, and) despair 
reigned on board. 

However, about two hours after she struck, the 
halt-frantic company bebeld a flash of light. in- 
Then they heard a soun¢ of amufiled 
and a moment later a heavy iron, ball 
ashing on board. ‘That was the ball above 

Attached to it was a life-line, 

li as soon drawn to the ship by the 
sailors. and then eame the Jife-c at that time at 
new and untried deviee, It wis a small iron 
boat, covered over, so that it: was very nearly 
alike on both sides, and baving in the top an 
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sengers were women and children, | 
crowded into one of the small | 


Phe pe 2 
) One of the tes inthe boiler blew out, and he was. 


, hers, not mine, 
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opening through which persons to the number of 
six could craw] and shut themselves tn. 

To some of the more timid the remedy seemed 
almost as bad as the disease, but all save one 
were taken to land without the smallest mishap. 
The person lost was a Mr. Bell, whose sister and 
her daughters had been placed in the ear, when 
he insisted on accompanying them. As there was 
ho room inside the te undertook to cling to: 
the outside of it, and as a matter of course, was 
Washed off and drowned. 
ter the storm was over the hulk of the 

began to settle in the sand, and was finally 
covered. There It lay for twenty-three years, 
till a heavy guile set ong Current along- 
shore that dug aud, and once more 
exposed the ske e wreck, A party of 



































wreckers were soon on board, and in searching 
the cabin, they. came across the old mortar ball. 
There was ho doubt of its identity, and it was 








returned to the companionship of the litue mortar 
which bad sent it whizzing seaward on its errand 
of humanity more than twenty years before. 
Since the recovery of the ball, if and the mortar 
have been on exhibition at all the great interstate 
and international exhibitions. 
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Opening Her Letters. 


While Mr. and Mrs. Grant were passing their 
honeymoon in the country, the first packet of 
letters from home arrived, says the Philadelphia 
Press, Naturally and properly she objected, when 
her husband proposed to open a letter addressed 
to ber. The reader may or may not appreciate 
the arts by which he finally got the better of her. 


“But, Philippa,” Mr, Grant remonstrated, 
“surely you are not going to have any secrets 
from me how that we are married?” 

“1 shall not bave any secrets from you, but 
Phyllis might,” bis wife said. “That letter is 
I shall probably let you read it 
after I have done so, but not til Iam sure that 
Phylhs has told me nothing but what she would be 
willing for you to know.” 

“sul, doesn’t it imply a lack of confidence when 
a wife won't show her fetters to her busband 2" 

“Not atall. The lack of confidence is shown by 
the husband when he demands to see his wife's 
le . 








'§ was unanswerable, and Mr. Graut sank 
back In his chair delighted at his wife's uncon- 
sciousness of having sald a good thing. 

Presently she added: 

“I told you so! Here js something Phyllis 
wouldn’t want you to know.” 

“Then why are you going to tell me?” 


ta not going to tell you what itis. You are 








to know there is something you can't know 
present.”” 

byllis is euga ed,” Mr, Grant remarked. 

nd what if she is? You are not to know to 


whom.” 
“To Radcliff,” hazarded ber husband. 
“T didn’t say so.” 
“But you don’t say she isn’t.” 
How could I say she isn’t when she —" 
“Is? T really think, my dear, you might as well 
have let me read that letter.” 
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History in Two Buttons. 


It would be hard to compress more of the 
world's history—the story of the collapse of one 
great colonial empire, the rise of another, the 
shifting of the centre of the world’s control, and 
an interval of momentous warlike events—into 
two bumble symbols than was compressed into 
the two buttons described in the following story 
taken from the New York Commercial Advertiser: 


A war correspondent, returning from the front, 
brought as souvenir to one of his friends a 
button found in the captain’s cabin of the wrecked 
Vizerya, It was a black and ruined thing, the 
royal arins of Spain hardly distinguishable through 
the crust of corrosion which flame and flood bad 
spread upon its once shining surface. Impressive 
as arelic of Pompeii, it spoke of ruin as fearful. 
The recipient bore it about with him wherever he 
went, proud to display it, this eloquent trophy of 
our splendid vietory,— nd Spain's crushing defeat, 
—the battle of July th 

Calling one evening on a Spanish girl of his 
aequaintanee, he produced it. he seforita 
looked at it for a moment, then rose and left the 
room. Returning shortly, she, too, displayed a 
souvenir, a bright and shining button, with the 
royal arms of Spain. 

“Captain Eulate gave it to me,’ 
the Vizcaya was here for the G 
evlebration.” 



































he said, “when 
jt monument 
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The American Soldier in Manila. 


Some of the American volunteers in Manila 
have been possibly lacking in discipline, but they 
have not been without a rude Anglo-Saxon idea 
of justice in their relations with the people. A 
California paper bas heard this story of an oceur- 
rence at Manila from some returmng soldiers: 

The city was crowded with American and 
Spanish soldiers, and th seemed to be_on the 
best of terms. A native Filipino met aS i 
soldier on the bridge over the Pasig, and 
provocation, spat in his face. The Spani 
about to punish the native, when the Filipino ran 
to an American sentinel who was on guard on the 
bridge, and demanded protection, 

Tt was some time before the native could make 

himself understood, and then the American made 
a strict in igation into what bad happened. 
When he bad satistied himself as to what the 
native had done, he handed his gun to the Spanish 
sold caught the native by the neck and the 
trousers, lifted him up, and ‘threw him over the 
parapet into the river, 
Then he took his gun from the Spaniard and 
cally resumed pacing his beat as if not I 
happened, while the 
went his way. 
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“The Poetry of Motion.” 


Mr. Kipling has told about locomotives that. 
expressed themselves rhyme, but never of an 
engineer who unconsciously made verses. Yet 
such an one, aecording toa New York exchange, 
was William Blue, employé of a trunk line. 

One of Blue's duties was to haul the throuch 


freight over the western division, and his: pet 
ne was No.2. One nieht he bad an aecident. 

















n line. 

He reported the matter to the division superin- 
tendent, muwittingly, as follows: 

“Engine two blew outa flue, What’ll I do? 
“BILL BLUE.” 








Then he sat down to await instructions. This 

shat caine over the wires from the superm- 
re about twenty minutes lat 

“Bill Blue: You fine in engi two, 





plug thi 
and pull her through in time to get out of the way 
of twenty-two.” 

This,erder is stuek up inthe cab of engine two. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





The Birthday Lesson. 


To-day’s a holiday, you know, 
And so we children, just for fun, 

Said we would dress like old-time folks, 
And I’d be Martha Washington. 


‘We searched through all the garret’s chests 
And found, among forgotten boards, 

The stiffest silks, and old brocades, 
And ruffled caps, and tarnished swords. 


And when at last we all were dressed, 
‘We went to ny great-grandma’s room. 

She smiled and colored with delight, 
Until her cheeks were all in bloom. 


But somehow, her blue eyes grew grave, 
As each girl told her chosen name, 
And finally she gently said, 
“It is a very pretty gaine. 


“Yet take care, children, that you wear, 
Not only clothes of ancient days, 

But manners of those gracious dames, 
Who won all by their gentle ways. 


“The brow beneath your powdered hair 
Is very fair, my great-grandchild ; 

So keep your thoughts; and let your eyes 
Reflect a heart both trae and mild. 


“This hand which holds a painted fan 
Must work, that tired hands may rest; 

Since Martha Washington, we know, 
Could spin and weave at want’s request. 


“The feet where buckled slippers shine 
May some day tread a thorny road. 

Hold fast fhe pictures of brave lives, 
And never falter with the load.” 


Then dear great-grandma blessed us all, 
And down the hall our steps we turned. 
It is a holiday, it’s true, 
But every girl her lesson learned. 
Mary Livineston BURDICK. 


—_~0»—____ 


The Beginning. 
Whence came the river, so strong and 
clear, 

That waters the meadows far and near? 

From a clear little spring, 

Like a lustrous pearl, 

Where the mosses cling, 

And the fern-leaves curl, 

On the hilltop’s height ° 

Bubbling up so bright, 

Fed by mountain rain, 

Without taint, without stain. 
Whence came our Washington, good 

and grand, 

Whose name 1s honored in every land? 

From a stainless youth; 

From the upright ways, 

From the strength and truth, 

Of his early days; 

From a boyhood true, 

Pure as mountain dew, 

As unsullied a thing 

As the clear hilltop spring. f 

PERSIS GARDINER. 
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Two Little Virginians. 
A True Story. 


Viola and Steenie, two little Vir- 
ginians, descendants of Martha Wash- 
ington’s family line and the youngest 
representatives of that distinguished 
name, lived with their parents and Aunt Kathy 
at Rose IJill, a lovely old home on a slope, not 
far from the banks of the historic I’otomac River. 
There was a shady grove in front of the house 
fall of pretty play-places and mossy rock brakes. 

Viola, the elder, was tall and strong, with 
Jong, thick golden hair, and in her sweet blue 
eyes a frank, open expression which always told 
what she was thinking about. She was “big 
sister’ to “little brother,” who was fragile and 
slight, with gray eyes and brown hair. Every- 
body Joved Steenie, he had such nice ways, and 
although he was little, his notions of honor and 
right were big. He loved everybody and every 
living thing on the place, from the horses and 
dogs to the chickens, ducks, and the tame rabbit 
amd swallow which were their special pets. 

But most of all he loved his sister, and would 
always do what she thought best, so they were 
companions in everything and always happy 
together. Both were fond of outdoor sports 
and delighted to go barefoot. This once led to 
what might have been a serious accident, for one 
day while climbing up into a cherry-tree, Viola 
Jost her hold and fell through, her bare foot 
catching by the heel in the notch of the tree, and 
her head suspended over a spiked fence. Steenie 
ran in terror toward the house to bring Aunt 
Kathy to the rescue, crying: 

“Come quick! quick! or Viola will be killed!” 

Fortunately —for Aunt Kathy couldn’t climb— 


a boy was on the grounds near by, and running | 


up, helped to disentangle the victim. 





| had lost its hinges. Aunt Kathy, who happened 
to be near, sprang forward in time to break her 
fall. When she was picked up uninjured, her 
aunt reminded her that she should thank God 
for sparing her life, and the little girl immediately 
knelt down where she was, and said: 

“I thank thee, dear Jesus, for letting Aunt 
Kathy catch the cellar door,” evidently 
considering her aunt a special provi- 
dence. 

Both children dearly loved Nellie 

| Gray, a white horse on which they rode 

together. Sometimes it happened they 
|got pitched over her head, and then 
| the horse would lift her feet carefully 
| for them to craw] safely out, and neigh 
| with delight. 

One night the big barn took 











| fire, and grandma, who was 
Visiting them at Rose Hill, was 
|so scared that she put 
Steenie’s clothes on him 
wrong side out. After- 
ward she found the two 
children on the 





| garret steps in the 
| dark, their hands 
|clasped in each 
| other s, praying to 
| God, away from 











BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


the confusion, thinking He could hear them 
better off by themselves. 

Afterward, when Viola was older, the bam 
burnt down again, and seeing the glare of the 
flames from the house, she was the first one to 
try and get the animals out. Her own riding 
horse was among them, and in her efforts to 
save it, she went back twice into the building, 
and got severely burnt. She said afterwards: 

“I felt so selfish, safe outside, with all those 
poor things suffering in there!’’ 

With so many live pets, there was a death 
occasionally; and a regular burial-ground was 
provided for those they had loved. Aunt Kathy 
heard loud wails one afternoon, and looking from 
her window, saw approaching a sad procession— 
Steenie carrying an old trunk tray, on which 
was the body of a favorite cat, while Viola, 
armed with a shovel to dig the grave, walked 
beside him weeping. 

They paused beside the paling fence for the 
family to say farewell to “dear kitty,” and then 
proceeded to their cemetery. 

Indoors these little Virginians had a lovely 





Another of her hairbreadth escapes was to old cabinet with brass knobs to the drawers, and 
come bounding down on an old cellar door which | here were arranged on soft cotton a wonderful 





collection of bird’s eggs, bright wings and butter- 
flies. Some of the eggs were from the South— 
sea-gulls, alligator and heron, which Viola 
insisted on pronouncing “he-ron.” .\nother 
drawer held Indian relics—arrows and curios 
taken from a strangely formed mound of stones 
which had been discovered near the river-bank, 
where it was supposed Indians had been buried. 

One day the children’s grandma heard a 
gnawing sound from the cabinet, and on investi- | 
gating, found that mice had injured several of 
their most precious treasures. Viola and Steenie 
were in despair, and Viola cried: 

“O grandma, I would rather they had gnawed 
my leg!” 

Grandma succeeded in restoring most of the 
injured property, much to their delight, and | 























arranged the 

things again so 
the damage hardly 
showed. 

‘They also owned 
glass aqua- 

rium, filled with pretty 
pebbles and gra: With 
minnows, tadpoles and 
water insects. They had 
read ‘‘Water Babies’’ with 
great interest, and knew 

as much as the author of these | 
ns of the earth, and sky. | 

As they grew older, all over the place | 
they found and named beautiful spots 
where they played, worked and dreamed | 
away the bright summer days. Down 
in the grove a long rock ledge they called ‘Sofa 
Rock” made a grand seat where they could lie 
and imagine all sorts of wonderful things. ‘Then 
there was “Fairy Knoll,” full of wild flowers; 
and “Sycamore Hall,” under whose waving 
branches they would tell and listen to marvellous 
tales. But “Boulder Glen” was the best of all, 
for there the beautiful spring called “’76” ran 
clear and cool, and they never tired of listening 
to the story of how in Revolutionary times 
“Morgan’s men” met there, and the soldiers 
agreed to meet on the spot again when they 
returned. Years after only three of the company 
came to the meeting-place. 

It was in this beautiful and historic spot they 
had their picnics, gathering watercresses from 
the shady banks and eating delicious lunches out 
of Aunt Kathy’s big basket. Here they read 
“Treasure Island” and Hawthorne’s Tales, or 
when tired would stretch out on the grass, and 
looking up in the blue sky, would wonder what 
“heaven was like.” Steenie knows now, for he 
has left Viola and gone there, and some day she 
will know, too, when “big sister’ and “‘little 
brother” meet again in the beautiful land of the 
forever. Kate DANDRIDGE. 




















; When my 


81 


Nats to (rack. 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS, 


His uncle 12345678 8 large fortune on him; 
but he, when his condition was 1234, 5678a 
great deal. 

It is as black as 123; 456 some chalk and 
mark out a 123456. 

Yes, 123456 went all the way on the steamer 
without a 12345; 6 careless steward forgot to 
put her name down. 

I think that 12345678910 stole my watch and 
my 12345 678910, too. 

must say that 12 345 67 looks greedy to 
want to 1234567 all her uncle’s money. 

I am not 123456789 to spend my life 12 
3456789 an elevator. 

You 123456 me; take that hat 123; 456 this 
nonsense at once. 

While we 123, 4 567 enough to 1234567 


myself. 
‘he 123456 789 at the hotel and 
slept at the 123456789. 

1 234 me a letter and 1234 your 
heart. 


2. 
COMPARATIVES. 
Do stop that child’s — by giving him 
some —. 
You need not pound the — witha 


The —— made him so sjck that he 
leaned against the —. 

She left the —— as soon as we men 
tioned the —. 

“«—,"" said Mr. —, “I didn’t think 
youd do tt, Sammy.” 

Did you ever hear the —— of the little 

I like the —, but I don't like his —., 

I could not —— the house, for it had 
no —. 

Send a — around to bring a —. 

I bought the —— for a —. 

I will do this —, if it takes me all 


“He — the fruit, and said it was —. 


3. 
HUMAN HABITATIUNS. 


“Three letters,” said a politician, 
“Give me; and tho’ I’m no magician, 
A home I’ll show you for your pastor; 
Can any present build one faster?” 


“Ho!” shouted a bystander, “you 
Require three letters; I with two 
Can show you, and without delay, 
A home for pastors any day. 


“My partner here, now can't you, pard? 
Can build, with just a single card, 

A niost magnificent abode.” 

Away the boaster proudly strode. 


“Because I’m bald,” grandfather said, 
“T have to carry on my head 

The half of an abode; but see. 

It’s not a mite too big for me.” 

“Oh,” said his little grandson, “come, 
1 have a dwelling on my thumb! 

The doctor lately placed it there, 

To keep a felon from the air.” 


If you and I were caught in the rain 

Beside a farm implement, would we 
remain 

Long without shelter? To pull it apart 

And step in securely requires no 

‘With us once ensconced in It safely, 
*twould be 

A suitable dwelling for you and for me. 


4. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Prominent Americans. 
My whole is composed of forty-eight 
letters, and is a quotation from Longfellow. 


38 10 28 45 21 31135 is an American poet. 
23 40 111 20 35 is an eminent statesman of recent 


years. 
“ 32176 27 46 14 39 is one of America’s sweetest 
singers, 

8 33 48 47 24 36 38 75 271s an American humor- 


ist. 
23 4209 5 43 18 12 is an American historian. 
42 34 6 8 38 17 43 27 fs an American musician. 
19 24 26 40 22 8 is a chief justice of the Supreme 


Court. 
9 248 15 25 16 is another American statesman. 
2.17 32 30 44 37 41 3.43 38 is a beloved American 


poet. 
5. 
CHARADES. 
L 
A message of sadness, or a message of joy, 
My frat calls to mourning, my first calls to 
raise ; 
pis? followed by weeping, by tears bright eyes 
steeping, 
‘Tis followed by anthems which glad voices 
raise. 
second may welcome, or your visit refuse, 
hen a boy ’twas your charger, astride it you 
sai 
It needed no bridle, though often ’twould sidle, 
But answered your wishes without even a pat. 


My whole is most grasping, 

’T won't budge for your as! ; 
Pay my first to help out, 

Then iny last swings about. 


a 


Just a little letter or a verb’s my first, 
Second did weak Adam, and for it was cursed. 
Then he sald, “] fourth it not. Eve, she tempted 


me. 
Third’s a little fish that swims in the deep blue 


sea. 
Third and fourth you all put on 
When you rise, and night is Gone. 
whole is used aright, 
en no more will fight. 


M 


Nations 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. A worked 2 hours a day for 2 days, equals 
4 hours. B worked 4 hours a day for 4 days, 
equals 16 hours. C worked 6 hours a day for 6 
days, equals 36 hours. D worked 12 hours a day 
for 12 ays, equals 144 hours. In all 200 hours. 
2. No. should have 20 bushels extra. 3. 4 
weights: 1,3,9and 27 pounds. The weights to be 
used on either side of the scale. 4. 60 goose eggs, 
100 duck’s eggs, 140 hen’s eggs. 

2. 1. Woe, man, hood—womanhood. 2. 
net—garnet. 3. Win, some—winsome. 


8. Ethics, Ethlop. Hoof, home. Hoax 
Ache, acid.’ Baby, bark. Ballad, ballet. I 
cherub. Demur, ‘demon. Toper, topaz. 


A. Liar, lair. Despair, praised. Glideth, delight, 
lighted. 

5. W-ant, A-maze, S-pool, H-eight, 
G-host, T-error, O-leander, N-ai 
I-con, N-ear, C-ape, O-live, L-an: 
G-aunt, R-aid, A-lien, N-oise, T-rail. 


Gar, 


holy. 
‘herry, 


Ideal, N-ail, 
ht. ‘imp, 
sh, N-early. 
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Tur AnMy REORGANIZATION BILL, which | 
provides for the increase of the regular army to a 
maximum strength of about 100,000 men, was ) 
passed by the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 168 to 125. The vote was very nearly a party 
one, all but six of the Kepublicans voting for 
the bill, and all but five of the Democrats and 
Populists against it. ‘The bill gives the President | 
authority, at his discretion, to reduce the strength | 
of the army to about 50,000 men; and it also | 
empowers him to recruit the whole or a part of | 
the forces serving in Cuba, Puerto Rico and the | 
Pacific islands from the inhabitants of those 
islands, | 

| 


THE “CANTEEN” ABOLISHED.—An amend- 
inent to the bill abolishes the army “canteen,” so 
far as the sale of intoxicating liquors is concerned, 
and provides that no officer or private soldier 
shall be detailed to sell such liquors, and that no. 
other person shall be allowed to sell them in any 
encampment or fort, or on any premises used by 
the United States for military purposes. If this 
provision becomes law, it will put an end to a 
practice which has been severely criticised, not 
only by civilians but. by army officers. 

REENFORCEMENTS are on their way to 
General Otis at Manila. Three regiments of 
regular infantry from garrisons east of the 
Mississippi River have started, or are about to 
start, from New York on the transports Gran‘, 
Sherman and Sheridan, and are to go by way 
of the Suez Canal. Two more regiments, from 
varrisons west of the Mississippi, have sailed 
from San Francisco, Altogether, these rezi- 
ments will add nearly 7000 men to General 
Otis’s force. 








Ture NEW SENATORS.— The legislatures 
of Montana, Wisconsin and Washington have 
elected United States senators, 
none of whom have been in 
Congress before. From Mon- 
tana, William A. Clark, Dem- 
ocrat, succeeds Mr. 
Silver Republican ; from Wash- 
ington, Addison G. Foster, 
Republican, succeeds Mr. | 
Wilson, Republican; and from 
Wisconsin, Joseph V. Quarles, 
Republican, succeeds Mr. 
Mitchell, Democrat. Mr. Quarles is the seventli 
Republican to displace a |emocrat 
in the elections thus far held. We 
print this week portraits of Sena- 
tors-elect Clark and (Quarles, and 
also of three other new senators, 
Porter J. McCumber of North 
Dakota, Charles A. Culberson of 
Texas, and Nathan B. Scott of 7¢# 
West Virginia. as 

‘MR. QUARLES 





MR. CLARK. 





Tuk “OPEN Door” 1x PuERTO Rico,— 
Under the new tariff, which went into effect in 
Puerto Rico on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, all countries are placed 
on exactly the same footing 
as regards imports of goods. 
Proximity and the newly 
established ties are likely to 
give to American producers a 
large share of the Puerto 
Rican market. The imports 
of the island range from 
$12,000,000 to $18,000,000 annually. 


Om 
ee? 





MR. MeCUMBER. 


Srock SPpECULATION.—.A period of several 
months of unusual activity in the stock-markets 
reached a climax in the last 
week of January, when the 
transactions in the New York 
market averaged more than a 
million shares a day. ‘There 
were scenes of great excitement. 
in the stock exchane, and there 
were occasional breaks in prices, 
but the general movement was 
upward. Good crops, eneral 
prosperity, a steady increase of railroad earnings 
and unusually low rates for the loaning of ; 
money have encouraged the | 
upward moveinent, and to a 
certain extent justitied it; but 
at such times speculation is car- 
ried too frequently beyond the 
limits of prudence. 








MA. CULBERSON 








SHIPPING SUBSIDIES. — 
There has been favorably re- 
ported in’ both houses of Con- 
xress a bill which looks to the increase of American 
shipping through subsidies to American vessels | 
engaged in foreign commerce, and bounties to | 
vessels and men in the deep-sea fisheries, Under 
the bill foreign-built vessels owned by Americans 
can be admitted to American registry, if their 
owners build in this country a certain tonnage. 
‘The vessels subsidized are to carry mails without 
charge, and in time of war the government may 
take them for use as cruisers or transports, as 
the New York, Paris, & Louis and Sf. 
Pau! were taken during the war with Spain. | 


MA. SCOTT. 
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usa, Catalogue and testimonials free 
} Write today for special freight offer. 
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POSTAL PEN No. 477. 
A Comfort, a Joy, and a Delight 
1 Doz. 10c. X Gro. 25c. I Cro. 75c. 


THE maT eRanook STEEL PEN iGO. 
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DANGER IN SODA. 





Serious Results Sometimes Follow Its Ex- 
cessive Use. 


Common soda is all right in its place 
and indispensable in the kitchen and 
for cooking and washing purposes, but 
it was never intended for a medicine, | 
and people who use it as such will some 
day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda 
to relieve heartburn or sour stomach, a 
habit which thousands of people prac- 
tise almost daily, and one which is 
fraught with danger; moreover, the 
soda only gives temporary relief, and in 
the end the stomach trouble gets worse 
and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant | 
to the walls of the stomach and bowels, 
and cases are on record where it accumu- 
lated in the intestines, causing death by| 
inflammation or peritonitis. 

Doctor Harlandson recommends, as the 
safest and surest cure for sour stomach 
(acid dyspepsia), an excellent prepara- 
tion sold by druggists under the name 
of Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets. These 
tablets are large 20-grain lozenges, very 
pleasant to taste and contain the natural 
acids, peptones and digestive elements 
essential to good digestion, and when 
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taken after meals they digest the food |g Winding, Stem-Setting 
perfectly and promptly before it has > 
time to ferment, sour and poison the 3 ATCHES 
blood and nervous system. ] 
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Doctor Wuerth states that he invaria- 
bly uses Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in 
all cases of stomach derangements and 
finds them a certain cure, not only for 
sour stomach, but by promptly digesting 
the food they create a healthy appetite, 
increase flesh and strengthen the action 
of the heart and liver. They are not a 
cathartic, but intended only for stomach 
, diseases and weakness, and will be found 
reliable in any stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach. All druggists 
sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 
cents per package. 

A little hook describing all forms of 

stomach weakness and their cure mailed 

free by addressing the F. A. Stuart Co. of 
1all, Michigan. 
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BOYS 4 GIRLS 


Bo: Watch, Chain 
and Charm for selling 
20 packages, and Girls’ 
Watch and Chatelaine 
Pin for selling 40 pack- 
ages of 


SAWYER'S BEST BLUE CRYSTALS 


among your friends and neighbors Each pack- 
age makes a quart of BEST LIQUID BLUE. Price, 
roc. each. Send your name and address to us 
and we will send the Blue, express paid, with 
Premium List. When sold send us the money, 
and we will send the Watch or premium you 
select free by mail, or will allow liberal cash 
commission Agents wanted. 
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Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Corsets. 


A perfect fit and nature's own 
remedy for backache, nervous- 
ness, indigestion, headache, liver 

d kidney trouble — nine styles. 
‘A valuable book free. 


Broadway, New York. 





GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 





BUY 


sa WALL-PAPER| 
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BY MAIL from the manufacturers 
Samplessent free. Prices Sc to $3.a roll. 













€ 1 
Wateh or Tea © lbs. Gold 
Wateh or Dinner Set; 100 Ibs, up- 
ls for Ladies or Gents’ Bi- 
cles. Ex. prepaid, Write for Cata. 


‘W.G.Baker (Dept.¥) Springfield, Mass 












| THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUR OF FIGS 
|is due not only to the originality and 
simplicity of the combination, but also 
to the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured by scientific processes 
known to the CALIFORNIA FIG SyRupP 
Co. only, and we wish to impress upon 
all the importance of purchasing the 
true and original remedy. As the gen- 
uine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the CALIFORNIA Fic Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manu- 
factured by other parties. The high 
standing of the CALIFORNIA F1G SyRUP 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 
satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, 
makes the name of the Company a guar- 
anty of the excellence of its remedy. It 
is far in advance of all other laxatives, 
as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels 
without irritating or weakening them, 
land it does not gripe nor nauseate. In 
order to get its beneficial effects, please 
remember the name of the Company— 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For Sale by all druggists. Price 50 cents per bottle. 
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—the go-lightly kind. 
The '99 Model surpasses any bicycle ever built 
—perfect in design, material,workmanship and 
finish. Write us for prices and full description. 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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PoWER EXPENDED IN RIDING THE Bicy- 
cLe.—At Bonn a series of experiments have 
been made with the bicycle. They show that 
for similar times about one-fifth more energy is 
expended in propelling a bicycle than in walking. 
‘The observers went so far as to determine the 
amount of oxygen consumed per unit of distance 
ridden. Doubling the speed required far more 
energy than was saved by halving the speed. 
a\ir resistance was found to be an all-important 
factor. This coincides with results attained in 
a similar investigation conducted in this country. 

PropucTion oF Low TEMPERATURES.— 
The porous jar, or alcarraza, of tropical climes 
is a well-known apparatus. By placing water in 
@ porous earthenware vessel, 
the fluid slowly reaches the 
surface and keeps it moist. As 
it evaporates constantly from 
the surface it cools the jar and 
the contents. ‘I'o produce very 
low temperatures, chloride of 
ethyl may be placed in such a 
vessel. As the chemical pene- 
trates the pores and evaporates, 
the temperature falls to nearly 100° Fahrenheit, 
below the freezing point. It is a most curious 
utilization of an old-time historic device in the 
processes of modern science. 


STEEPLE CrLock-D1a1s.—Difficulty is ex- 
perienced in accurately reading the time of 
elevated clocks on account of the distance 
between the minute hand and the figures. Seen 
from below the apparent reading may be a 
minute or two wrong when the hand is not at 
twelve or six, on account of this distance. The 
perspective throws the hand out of position and 
gives it an apparent upward position. On the 
first quarter this makes the reading slow, on the 
last quarter fast. A proposed method of correct- 
ing this is to make the clock face concave so that 
the tip of the hand will almost graze the tigures. 
Then the time can be accurately read from below. 

INCANDESCENT Gas-LAMps.—The action 
of the mantle or wick-like appendage of these 
popular burners has been lately investigated. 
The high illuminating power of 
the oxides composing the mantle 
is now attributed to catalytic 
or surface action of one of the 
constituents called cerin. This | 
earth promotes combustion or | 
burning by its mere presence, 
and its action is supposed to 
increase the absolute tempera- 
ture of the tlame, and conse 
quently the light-giving power 
of the mantle heated by it. 
‘There is but a small amount of 
cerin in the mantle, but enough 
to have this effect. ‘lhe princi- 
pal constituent is thoria, which operates to give 
a very fine fibre, or state of division of the 
mantle. This new theory relegates to the back- 
ground the former doctrine of luminescence as 
applied to the case in question. 








GREEN GuTTA-PERCHA.—This substance is 
now obtained from the leaves of the caoutchouc 
tree, and is said to be more durable than that 
procured by cutting into the stem of the tree. 
Unlike the ordinary product, it does not require 
an expensive process of purification, so that its 
cost is cheapened. In France green gutta-percha 
is now being employed in the construction of 
submarine cables. 


A NATURAL ANTIDOTE FOR PoIsons.— 
The liver has long been recognized as a powerful 
annihilator of poisons. The digestive system of 
animals produces ptomaines which would be 
deadly in their etfects except for the work of the 
liver. And now the bile of animals has been 
tried as a direct antidote to snake venom with 
success. It was mixed with the venom and the 
mixture was injected into the circulatory system 
of rabbits. The bile of snakes was found most 
effective against their own venom. It iy another 
instance of the antidote being found in company 
with the poison. 


PNeUMAric TIRES ON CAbs.—The tires on 
the New York electric cabs are quite formidable 
affairs. They are nearly three-quarters of an 
inch thick and are five inches in diameter. They 
are tested up to a pressure exceeding that used 
in an ordinary locomotive boiler. In practice 60 





pounds to the square inch “tats,” as it is! 


termed, the cab. The tire of each wheel costs 
thirty dollars. 


New Test For Coat.—. 


A French experi- 


menter suggests that the X-ray furnishes a ready | 


means to detect stony impurities in coal. Carbon 


is very transparent to the Rontgen rays, while | 


silica is opaque to them. Consequently the 
silicates, which form slag when coal is burned, 
can be seen like a skeleton when the shadow of 
the coal is projected upon a fluorescent screen. 
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BURPEE 
That Grow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
for 1899,—Mailed FREE to all. 
A bright Book of 176 pages, with clegant 
colored plates and {illustrations from nature. 
aN puch qituanle new information. THOU. 
Ds € bo AKS In cash prizes. 
WV rite a postal Saal TO-DAY! 


_™ ATLEE BURPEE & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
PAGO 


“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as itis Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
S& Breakfast 
eS 


















The Standard for 
Purity and 

Bs Excellence... 
‘Trade-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltda. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


GAME OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 


An intensely interesting card game; 83 illustrations from 
very one sh 
with the marvels of our National Park. 
sample mailed for ‘ We manufacture 
we. and 3$c. Educational Card Games. So! 
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white, ivory, or 
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is artistic and durable, bright and attractive. Its 
non-absorbent surface is BEST from a sanitary 
standpoint. Costs no more than ordinary fin- 
ishes Can be applied by any one over painted, 
varnished or unpainted surfaces. 
Try it ona shabby article of furniture. 
Ifyour dealer should not have it, write us. 


Our booklet, Enamels and Enameting, with 
samples of colors, tells how and wi 
Kinds te 
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A Corset in which 
the figure is grace- 
ful and stylish and * 
over which the 
dress fits perfectly 









No other /. 

Corsets fit Z 

like them for ( ~ 

no others are mt 





made like them. 


Beautiful in their lines. Exquisite 
in finish. Substantial in wear. THE 
IDEAL OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 


For Sale by All Prominent Dealers. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., 
345-347 Broadway, New York. 
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Wool Soap is Nature’s purest 
washer, naturally adapted to 
everybody’s skin—it comes to 
you in the whiteness of its 
cleanliness It’s colorless and 
scentless—just soap-purity. 

Swift and Company, Chicago 











and guarantee of pencil excel- 
lence, a sure guide to pencil buyers, is the 
crucible stamp on Dixon's American 
Graphite Pencils, Thesmoothest writing, 
finest tempered, most accurately graded 
leads for all pencil needs ure found in 


Dixon’s 


American Graphite 


Pencils 


Made in every conceivable style for every 
conceivable use to which a pencil may 
be put. 
Tf your dealer doesn't keep them, send 
Isc. for samples worth double the money, 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. Je 
























A faultless 
hatching 
machine 

for 50 eggs. 
Price $7, Heat and mois- 
ture regulation and ven- 


‘Hen: tilation, absolute- 





ly 
er= 
lect. 
A 
book 
about 
the 
Wooden 
x Hen, and 
one about 
the Excelsior Incubator, w!!! be sent 
free to any one naming this paper. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Itt. 



















“ When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


..| Tailor-Made Suits 


oe 


HE costumes and 
skirts which we make 
are exclusive in style and 
distinctly different from 
the ready-made garments. 
When wearing one of our 
styles you do not run the 
risk of mecting other ladies 
wearing garments which look 
exactly like yours. There 
are hundreds of firms selling 
ready-made suits and skirts 
such as you see everywhere, 
but we are the only house 
making fashionable goods to 
order at moderate prices, 
Our new Spring cata- 
logue illustrates an exclu- 
sive line of suits and 
skirts selected from the 
newest Paris models, and 
the materials from which 5 
we make our garments comprise only the very latest 
novelties, We will mail our catalogue free, together 
with a choice line of samples to select from, to the lady 
who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Our cata- 
logue illustrates: 
Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy Day Suits. 
We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades, We pay express charges where. Mh 
when writing to us, you will mention any aitar kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
Pleasure to send you a full fine of exactly what you wish, 
We also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning, Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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DECORATORS 
WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a rdom to 
paper, from our large sample 
books. No knowledge of the 
business or experience neces- 
sary. All prices marked in 
plain figures, from which we 
give liberal commissions and 
also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 


For particulars, write to our nearest store. 


DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO., 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
Sixth Ave.and fithSt. 149-150 Michigan Ave. 


heal 


PRICES ARE RIGHT! 








The Youth's Companio: an illustrated weekly 
per of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
76 & year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 





scribers ina single weekly issue of the parer. All 

additional es over eight—which is the number 
ven for #1-Te—are & gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 





New Subscriptions can commence at any time 

during the year. 

for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scrfver directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for the Companion, 
should be made in a Po 
Bank Chee r Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN »} ¥ CAN BE 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
Masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mall. It is 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
dhe lost, er else It is stolen. Persons who send 

silver to us ina letter must do it on their own 
Fexponnibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription fs paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Kemember tl the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Meturning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst paying money to strange: 
trenew subscriptions. Renewule of subscription 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 

If subscribers do 








when rent by mail, 
fice Money-Order, 






























strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
oO 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


21 Columbus Avenue. 





CLOTHING AND COMMON SENSE. 


T is impossible to estimate the amount of 
sufferiug to which young chil- 
dren are condemned by the 
fads of their parents. The 
poor little things cannot care 
for themselves, nor can they 
protest against the well-meant 
cruelty of those whose charge 
they are. Societies exist for 
the prevention of cruelty to 
children, but their right to 
interfere stops short of the 
control of the hygienic here- 
sies of parents. 

Fortunately for the succeeding generations of 
mankind, these hygienic faddists are not in the 
majority, and most parents let their children 
grow up under a common-sense method of health 
training, or perhaps under no method whatever, 
which is the next best thing. 

Mistaken parents may be roughly designated 
under two grand divisions,—the coddlers and the 
tougheners,—and it is hard to say which do the 
more harm. 

The theory of the coddlers is that a breath of 
cold air is death-dealing to the tender child, and 
that the chief end of man is the avoidance of 
draughts; and so they bundle up their children 
with layer upon layer of heavy woollen garments, 
from the soles of the feet to the crown of the 
head. 

Their children are apt to grow up weaklings, if 
they grow op at all, but their sufferings are light 
and their perils few in comparison with those 
that beset the victims of the toughening, or hard- 
ening, process. 

The child of this system is brought up in 
accordance with the bellef that all that is neces- 
sary to health and long life Is to defy the elements 
and common sense. Deluded parents think they 
are creating a atrong constitution, and point 
triumphantly to some robust lad who has survived 
the process, forgetting that it is only children of 
naturally the strongest constitution who come 
through it at all. 

Formerly fashion alded the tougheniug faddists, 
and tiny tots went around in the house, and often 
out-of-doors, with half-bare legs and arms and 
low-cut dresses hardly reaching to the knees. 
Nowadays the dress of young children perhaps 
leans in the direction of coddling, with its 
unhealthy neck-wraps and ear-muffiers. 

It is hard in this changeable climate to keep 
the mean between the two extremes, but parents | 
do not go far wrong who clothe little children in 
light flannels in all but the hottest weather, and 
who vary the outer clothing In accordance with 
the temperature. The child should wear clothes 
enough not to feel cold, but not enough to keep It 
perspiring, for then cold-catching {s inevitable. 
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ALMOST WENT TO CUBA. 


There was a certain smali boy in New York 
who did not enlist, but who came very near going 
to Cuba with the soldiers. He was a district 
messenger boy, and was sent with a telegram to 
one of the transports bound for Cuba, 


| Message. 





THE YOUTH’S 


He caught sight of the officer who had sent the 


“I must have that money and get ashore,” said 
the little fellow, bravely. 

But how to do it was not quite clear. The 
officer looked puzzled for a moment, and then 
hurried away, and the boy waited and wondered 
how he was going to get back to the office. Then 
he heard voices calling and answering, and a big 
boat came alongside. The officer gave him the 
money, and instructions how to get over the side 
of the boat, and in due time the boy was at the 
dock, and Cuba and glory had faded. 

Two hours behind time he found himself at the 
office, and met a scolding from the superintendent, 
which changed, however, to something like admi- 
ration as that officer heard the lad’s story. A 
boy who could get out of such a difficulty, and 
was sufficiently in earnest in his work to resist 
visions of glory and adventure, would make 
& good messenger boy. So he was started on 
another errand, in which it is to be presumed he 
had no such unusual temptation to resist. 





CLOSE QUARTERS. 


A thrilling question, What to do on unexpectedly 
meeting a grizzly bear, is very happily answered 
in the following extract from pur - Footed 
Americans and Their Kin:” 


An American mining engineer was taking a 
little exercise one morning In the Rockies, and as 
he paused a moment to look about, a few bones 
caught his eye. The meat was picked from them, 
but the gristle was quite fresh. “Aha!” he 
thought, “a bear must have been enjoying spring 
jamb!” 

He thought bear, and instantly he saw | 
Lurching down the’ steep, and stopping da 
in his path, was a full-sized grizzly 
evidently as much sur, 
so frightened. The 
waving its paws, and looked at the man slant- 











tly 
» Which was 
ed as the man, but not 
bear rose on its hind legs, 














« engineer returned the stare, glance for 
glance, not knowing what. else to do, half-expect- 
ing the beast to run, as most fourfoots will, and 
feeling backward at'the same time for a footing 
that would him range enough to use his rifle. 

‘As he took a step backward the bear stepped 
forward, growling. Oh, fora tree! If there had 
been one in sigh risked running | 
for it, as grizzli 1 climbers, like the 
black be ; but there he e could neither 
run nor shoot. His en g a grin and a 
growl, and took another step forward, clawing at | 
im. 

The engineer dared not lift his rifle to his | 
shoulder lest the bear should grab the muzzle, | 
but he managed to grasp the barrel, and swinging | 
it round, brought the butt down on the grizzly’s | 
nose with a heavy blow. The bear was only 
enraged, not stunned, and gave a growl, gnashing 
its teeth with a terrible noise. For a moment 
the man expected no other fate than to become 
the supper for the little bears! 

Something cold slipped along his shoulder and 
touched his cheek. Fortunately he had sufficient 
nerve not to turn, There v rp report 
close to his head that ma and kept 
his ears ringing for months afterward; but the 
bear pitched forward, just clearing ‘him, and 
rolled down the rocks fo a ledge below, shot 
through its wicked eye. 









































WHERE THE PINS GO. 


What becomes of all the pins? is one of the most. 
common of household conundrums. Harper's 
Bazar assures us that an old gentleman In London 
has solved it. 

By @ series of experiments conducted in his | 
bacl den he has discovered Hat pins go the | 
way of all flesh, and are resolved into dus Hair- 


Bins, which he watched for one hundred and 
fty-four days, disappeared at the end of that/ 





time, having been resolved into a ferrous oxide, a 
brownish rust, which was blown away by the 


wind. 

Bright pins took nearly eighteen months to 
disappear ; lished steel needles nearly two 
years and a brass pins had but little endur- 
ance; steel pens at the end of fifteen months had | 
pearl y gone, while their wooden holders were still 

tact. 

Pencils, with which he also experimented, suf- 
fered little by exposure; the lea as unharmed, 
and the cedar almost as good as new; but then, 
noboily has ever asked the question about pencils, 
and he might have spared his pains. 








THE DOG AND HIS CHUM. 


Friendships between human beings, too, are 
shown and strengthened by little deeds of thought- 
ful Kindness, like this one reported by the 
Burlington Free Press: 


A very ordinary-looking farm horse harnessed 
to an old wagon stood by the curb, and on the | 
board that served for a seat lay a small dog of 
such mixed blood that no guess can be made as | 
to his breed. 

Asa delivery wagon passed on the opposite | 
side of the street a large red apple fell off. 
Before It Stopped rolling the dog bounded across 
the street, picked it up with his teeth, and with 
tail wagging rushed back to the horse, in front of 
which he stood up on his hind legs while the 
apple was taken from his mouth. 

8 the horse munched the apple he made the 
pecullar little noise that horses make when petted, 
and doggie replied with throaty little barks which | 
plainly told what a pleasure {ft had been to go} 
after that apple. Then he went back tu his nap on 
the wagon-seat. 


PRIVATE MURPHY’S DISCOVERY. \ 





As he did not know how much it would cost to 
send a reply, he ran to the office to ask. When 
he came back all was hurry and contusion on 
board the transport. Tf he had been a little 
Detter acquainted with the ways of boats, be 
would have known that the transport was about 
to sail, but he did not know, and be ran unsus- | 
piciously up the plank and began searching for| 
the sender of that telegram, 

He was still searching when he felt a strange 
movement of the boat, that sent him hurrying on 
deck to see what was the matter. A big stretch | 
ater lay between himself and the dock, and 
ized that he had started for Cuba. 












of home and the company waiting for his ser 
He wanted to go to Cuba, but it was imperative 
that he should get ashore with that telegram. 


j 

English papers are telling with some gusto a 
story of a private soldier named Murphy who was 
brought before the commanding officer at Devon- 
port, charged with selling part of bis kit. Said 
the colonel: 

“Now, Private Murphy, why did you sell your 
boots?” 

“Td worn thim for two years, sory, 2 
be that time they was me own prappert 

“Nothing of the sort, nan! ‘hose boots belong 


to the queen.” 
“To the quane, is it, yer anner? Sure, thin, L 


didu’t know the lady took twilve 





I thought 











A TUTOR who tooted the flute 

Tried to teach two young tooters to toot. 
Said the two to the tutor, 
Is it harder to toot, or 

To tutor two tooters to toot?—Lise. 









COMPANION. 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsan (Adr. 








Alicock’s 


DO YOU USE PLASTERSP 


You want the best, the one that re- 
lieves and cures. Which is it? Allcock’s ! 
Why? ‘Try it, smell it, compare its fine 
aromatic odor with the smell of all other 


plasters. They all smell alike, a nasty, 
sweetish odor because they are made of 
cheap materials. We guarantee All- 
cock’s Porous Plasters to be made of the 
highest-priced and purest of drugs. Don’t 
be buncoed. Get the best—Allcock’s. 








or paint 
that rubs 
off is made 
of wrong mate- 
rials at the start. 
Pure White Lead al- 
ways chalks or rains off, 
lie ‘a proper proportion of 
zinc makes 













Ha, a tougher and 
_F j | 

’ 

is not a chemical or patent paint, but acom- } 
bination of tried pigments such as every } 
‘The only secret is the proportions which } 

are chosen for wear in all weathers. They § 
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more durable Paint. 
NOT READY MIXED 
intelligent painter uses. 
are ground in oil by powerful machinery, 





which produces a smoother and_ better 
wearing paint than hand-mixed pigments. 





Buy Pure Linseed Oil and Add It Yourself, 


gallon to gallon, and the best paint that 
can be made costs you only $1.20 per gallon, 
saving 25 per cent. of your paint bill 

We guarantee Hammar Paint not tocrack, 
peel, blister or chip off for five years, or 
entire paint cost will be refunded in cash. 
It will be money in your pocket to read our * Truth 


About House Paint" and 1,000 testimonials 
from practical painters, sent FREE. 
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A Handsome Book 


ABOUT MATTRESSES, 
PILLOWS AND CUSHIONS, 


....VIAILED FREE 


Cleaning a 
Hair 
Mattress 


is not a pleasing 
occupation— 
think what you ¢ 
have been sleep- 
ing on so long! 


Conquer preju- 
dice (if you have 
any), and send 
for our book 
“The Test of 
Time,” and you 





will at least 
learn at our ex- 
Penge, about 


THE OSTERMOOR 


Fat Mates: YO 





2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $ 8.35 ALL 

3 feet wide, 301bs.,._ - 10. 6 FEET 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 351bs., 11.70 + 3 INCHES 
4 feet wide, 40 Ib - 13.35 





4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 1bs., 15.00 ) LONG. 
Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Express Charges Prepaid Ecerywhere. 


We make the best mattress In the world. This we 
KNOW, but it is hard for us to conviuce YOU, indi- 
vidually, of it without a trial. Perhaps you don't 
need a mattress now. Don't let that keen, you from 
sending for our FREE book, * The Test of Time.” 


GUARANTEE : S'¢0p,0n it for a month, and f 


: wall you hare hoped for 
in the weay of @ mattres ou don't believe it to be the 
equal in cleantiness, durability and comfort of any $50 
hair mattress erer made, you can get your money back by 
return mail—“ no questions asked.” 











PATENT ELABTIC FELT consists of airy, interlacing 
fibrous sheets of snowy white. 
ness and great elasticity; 
closed in the tiek by hand, 
and NEVER mats,loxesshape 
or gets lumpy. {a perfectly 
dry, non-absorbent, and is 
uaranteed vermin - proof, 
ick may be removed for 
washing without trouble. 
Softer and purer than hair 
CAN RE: no re-picking or 
re-stufling necessary. 





TRADE: 
wane 








WwW. Our_name and tee 18 on 
‘ARNING ! Gyery tanttress. “Not for ale be 
stores. A few unscrupulous dealers are trying to se 


a #5 mattress for gi0 and $16 on our vertising. 
Patent Elastic Felt Hactieeade can only be bought of 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth Street, New York. 
+ We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 














O ial 
n Trial at Our Expense. 

You can try an Ivers & Ponp Piano in your own home without risk and 
at our expense anywhere in the United States where no dealer sells them. 
Strictly first-class. Require less tuning and prove more du 
any other pianos. 239 purchased by the New England Con 
Music, the largest College of Music in the World, and over 500 IvERS & 
Ponp Pianos used in two hundred of the leading colleges and institutions 
of learning in the United States. Catalogue and valuable information 
mailed free Old pianos taken in exchange. 

Easy Payments. 

A small cash 1 and monthly payments extending over three 
years secure one of our p ss. We send nos for trial in your home, 
even though you live three thousand miles away, and guarantee satis 
faction, or piano is returned to us at our expense for railway freights both 
ways. A personal letter containing special prices and full description 
of our easy payment plans, free upon application 


115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mas 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPAN | 


Send for our book,” Church Cushions.” 
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SELF-PLAYING 


x e 
I HE OL Y MPIA MUSIC BOX is the Modern Stove 
a is the latest and most improved of all the Music Boxes Polish, because it has 
Send for Handsome with Interchangeable Tune-Disks. 


all the latest im- 










THE Piano C OT PRODUCE the richness attained by 
Illustrated a unless played by six or eight hands, and then 























ot, sents Foye a ad ity Sipe eet ah erent ie provements. A brilliant polish is produced 
prices, a iS. = e i 

<bean Wrens t Sei tone ESTE ATN A bie. : without labor, dust or odor. There are 
Belnwaddeds lester MI ea ee ea a ey Must 200, three styles of package—paste, cake or 
Tasiet on on all haa ee ie oi at eet liquid. Get the genuine. 

OLYMPIA : petwene on 10 days telate You cal returncity aud ect J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


There is no = your money back, if not e1 tisfied. Write to us. 
“Just as Good.” === F. G. OTTO & SONS, 41 Sherman Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments and Jewelers. | 























Pingree Shoes 


have been HONEST shoes every day for 
more than thirty years. Women and Men 
are best shod with them. They cost 
from $3.00 to $5.00, according to fineness. 


In 1900, 


how much more comfort poor people will have than 
fifty years ago! Now-a-days, all sorts of labor- 
saving things make living easier and cheaper. 
Pearline, for example. What one thing has done 
so much for the woman who has to do her 
own work? 

Pearline has freed her from house-drudgery ; easy 
washing, easy cleaning, less work, more leisure, 
when women use Pearline. eo 


























(TRADE-MARK ON EVERY PAIR) 


is the Pingree notion of the perfect three- 
dollar shoe for Women. They look welt 
longest and feel best. 1. 1. 1. «. ss 


Made on all fashionable lasts and of all sorts of leather... 
Welt soles for street ; Turns for dress; Flexible soles for all times. 


Ask Your Dealer for Theme composite" is vara 


some booklet, which is free and tells ail about ‘* Composite’? Shoes. Mother Goose 
Melodies, modernized, printed in colors on linen, goes with it. 


verry, PINGREE & SMITH, Detroit, 27\itnen "Men and hilaoce 



























For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
L, ly unchangeable and superior in 
RY quality. Demanded for finest 
FastBlackLinings-Willnot Cock iliieaieiaeae babes tain 


Look for Name on Selvedge. 















































Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 












TRADE MARK 










REVERSIBLE 


Gllars and ffs 


'HESE stylish, convenient and econom- 
ical goods must not be confounded 4 
witb paper collars and cuffs. T S24 

are made of fine cloth, finished both 

sides alike in pure stareh, and exactly 















THE FIRST AWARD OF THE 
OMAHA EXPOSITION WAS 
GIVEN THE LARKIN SOAP 
MFG. CO., OF BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Hundreds of thousands of families can testify both to 
superior quality and to the great economy of buying the 
Larkin Soaps—direct from factory to family. 


= 





7 
resemble fashionable linen goods. 
They are never ragged, uncomfortable 
or hard to button, contain no objectiona- 
ble substances and require 


No Laundry Work! 


When soiled they are thrown away. 























The turn-down collars are reversible and 
give double service. 

Sold by dealers: 10 collars or 5 pairs of 
cuffs, 25 cts. If sent by mail. 30 cfs.. post-paid. 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent for 6 cts. 
in stamps. Give size and style desired. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. (Dept. 9), Boston, Mass. 
Earn a 


BOYS and GIRL 5 Bicycle. 


You can have one of our “ALARD"” Juvenile 
Bicycles by selling our household specialties 
















OUR GREAT 
COMBINATION 
BOX. 

Enough Li 
Tollet So: 


F jast an 
Average Family One 
Full Year, 











































ve ; j 4 f Which we manufacture. ‘Ten days" work will do 
saves you half the p ‘ it. We give you this wheel for selling a cer 
retail cost of your 5 é tain number of our goods. The“ ALARD.”” is a 


: ] : a ; class, up-to-date child’s wheel, 1t4-in. frame, 

soaps and doubles r 1 to order, short head, 1%-1n. drop, in. wheels: 

the purchasing Sciu. twovpiece keyless, crank (drop-forged), nickel. 
heen plated handle bue, raised or dropped with expander, padded 
value of this 50 or raciny saddle, sprockets 20 and 8, %16-in. chain, tool: 


: : de 
er cent.savingin (G" _ With tools, handsomely enameled dark green or maroon and” 
Ps : € bn special colors to order, Ail parts are interchangeable so that Te- 


a premiumbought A 2 a ‘a pairs ¢ pe had at gsinall o st. We Seen te ore tis voce epsies six eck Welt 
Of f ET ¢ i months and pay (he freight. ur ** Auto: c rpet tcher and Tacker” is a quick seiier. 
for a below onl costior wie 5 ga) tt 6 erator said in stretchy anid tacking carpet aud can drivegotacks ber 
ing. ne ula e is the y i g q minute. he Columbia Tack Puller and Royal Dust Beater se! 
€ Pepe Pree || ae = a act at sight for 26 cents. Write us at once for particulirs and full description 
Decorated Porcelain ofthe bicycle. THE GODDARD & ALLEN CO., 500 State Street, BELOIT, WIS. 









Sent subject to approval a 

and payment after 30 days’ trial. 

This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 

100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP. ._. $5.00 
Gold Medal Winner. For all laundry and 
household purposes it has no superior. 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP... (70 

A perfect soap for flaunels. 

2 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full lbs.) 1.20 

An unequalled laundry luxury. 


Jardiniere Lamp. 


Beautifully hand-decorated with a 
spray of wild roses true to nature. 
Body tinted light buff, green or pink 
as preferred. Newest shape. It 
is 21 inches high, 12 inches in 
diameter. Gold-plated base. Com- 
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5 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP. 25 2 
plete, ready for use. 1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION S0AP_ .  .60 A Aen > FS Ct hones 

fies rn icty <Dissiat Tlat Gdver Perfuine exquisite. A matchless beautifier, ‘ Priepart SO OU cent 
chaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent 1-4 DOE. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE BOAR... 80 y Sa PLL ee Hin. 
quality and the premium entirely satisfac- 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . 25 rRANS. the SAIN’ 
ory and as represented, remit $10; if not, 1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . .25 







































notify us goods are subject fo our order. We 
1-4 DOZ. LARKIN'S TAR SOAP. ‘28 

imake no charge for what vou have wid. Uneatialled for washing the hair. 

8B Many girls and boys ea 14D0Z, SULPHUR SOAP... .. 8D 
Larkin premium free by dividi 1 BOTTLE, 1 oz, MODJESKA PERFUME . | 35 
tents of a Combination Box ar . Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
neighbors, who readily pay the listed 1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM. . 25 
retail prices. This provid , Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
needful to pay our bill, 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . . 25 
young folk the premium Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
Tnew’e peolit.” ‘The wide sweetens the breath. 

famrtonbtes all cor cl 1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP. ._.10 
ivexy guaranteed. ‘The THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 
not complete until you ar THE PREMIUM, Worth at Retail... 10.00 








; Al Premium ) Actual 
Booklet Handsomely Illustrating for $ LO. Coie) RSA vaiue $20 


20 Premiums, Sent on Request. 















The Baptist Union says: — The editor of this paper, speaking from a personal acquaintance of 
nearly twenty years with the head of this firm, is glad to bear witness to his thorough reliability. 

e premiuin offers made are surprisingly liberal, but the test of experience, as well as know- 
ledge of the high standing and character of the firm, warrants the statement that the promises 
made will all be kept. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Established 1875. Capital $500,000. 


ORIGINAL INVENTOR & MANUFACTURER OF.) 


POZZONVPS @ 


MEDICATED 4 
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PSWEET PEAS Y CBANSTE SH 


Ss 


Rs, 


~ 
he 


ing season you must sow Maule’s Seeds. To convince readers of THE YoutH’s A 


eh Have done so for years; are still 
Hau C S| moe S @a as far ahead as ever in the race. 
if ay O I 
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The waist line is a point 
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of paramount importance. 





A corset is deficient 
at this point because 


it’srigid. A Ferris oS 
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because it’s flex- 


Durability, 
Elegance, 
Supreme Excellence. 


You can’t outwear it. Its natural curve 
naturally rounds it to the rounded skirt. 
Its surpassing beauty dresses the dress. 

Most probably your dressmaker binds 
with nothing else, but just ask her to make 
sure ; and when you buy a ready-made skirt 
see that it’s bound with S.H.&M. Bias 
Brush Edge. The observation will pay you. 


Be sure that “S, H. & M."" is stamped on back. 
a postal for samples to S. H. & M. Co 
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you as if it 








were part of 


you. 


FERRIS, 


Good Sense 
Corset Waists 


are made to fit all forms, at the waist, at the hips, at the bust. 





They are made to fit naturally — not artificially. Therein lies 
their comfort and their beauty. The Ferris Book will help you 
to select the proper shape — mailed free. Ferris’ Good Sense 
Corset Waists are for sale by all leading retailers. Do 
not take substitutes. 


Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75 ; Misses’, 50c. to $1.00; Children’s, 25¢. to 5oc. 
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George E. Lounsbury, Governor of Connecticut. 
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The Governor of Connecticut. 


Although he was born-at Poundridge, New 
York, in 1838, Hon. George E. Lounsbury can 
fairly claim to be a son of the state which last 


November chose him governor. His father and 
earlier ancestors were Stamford people, and 
when he was only a few months old his parents 
moved back to Ridgefield, his present home. 

Brought up on the farm and educated in the 
district school, like so many eminent Americans, 
young Lounsbury entered Yale “‘self-prepared,” 
and was graduated in the class of 1863. Three 
years later he was graduated from the Berkeley 
Divinity School. In 1867, however, he went into 
business, joining his brother and others in the 
manufacture of shoes. 

Mr. Lounsbury was elected to the state senate 
in 1894 and reélected in 1896, and his success in 
politics continues the family tradition. His 
father was a prominent member of the legislature, 
and his brother and business partner, Hon. 
Phineas C. Lounsbury, was governor of Connect- 
icut in 1887-8. 

—_——_~e+ —_ 


The Prickly Porcupine. 


The sun and hunger had already told me that 
it was past dinner-time, when something black 
in a spruce-tree caught my eye—something not 
wholly black either, for there was a shadow of 
gray or white to it. I stopped and looked at the 
dark mass closely, drew nearer to it, saw it move, 
turn its small head upward and begin to climb 
toward the sky. Then I[ began to climb, too. 
Something akin to prehistoric ‘‘cussedness” led 
me up, branch by branch, after a tifteen-pound 
porcupine. 

When about twenty feet from the ground the 
brute stopped and I overtook him. I had kept 
the tree between us in climbing, lest by any 
means he should fall with his ten thousand 
spines pointing my way; so now I passed cau- 
tiously by him, grasping limbs which he was not 
touching and keeping a keen eye on his restless 
abattis. 

He heard me and adopted new tactics, going 
straight out on a strong limb and then curling 
his small head out of sight under the bristling 
mass of spines which rose from his back. He 
would have done the same, I presume, if I had 
been a bear or a lynx. 

After shaking the limb for a while without any 
effect, I cut a small branch, and reaching down, 
tapped him gently in the place where his nose 
belonged. He took the hint, swung round, came 
back toward the trunk, reached it and began to 
ascend. I had on low shoes, so that my kicking 
powers were limited, but I used my toes and 





THE PORCUPINE. 


heels for pushing so that dozens of spines were 
soon attached to my shoves, the points of some of 
them slightly pricking the flesh within. 

The slow beast, though he paused often under 
iny defence, did not give up his plan, but kept 
climbing obstinately higher, and driving me, little 
by little, before hit. 

When he reached a limb of unusual length 
and size, directly above the one which he had 
previously used as a refuge, he swiftly crept out 
upon it unti) it began to bend under his weight. 
Ie then concealed his head as before, and raised 
the quills upon his back like a great ruff encircling 
his fat body. In this second position, with no 
strong limb overhanging him, he would have 
been safe from the attack of almost any enemy 
except man. 

I cut a strong, curving branch and freed it from 
twigs and needles, then leaning far out from the 
trunk, I tapped the creature's head, seftly, yet 
often enough to force it to change its position. 
Swinging clumsily around, he came in toward 
the trunk and at once began to descend back- 
wards. Before I could reach the ground, he had 
reached another and a smaller spruce. This 
time he made for the top. 

Perhaps, considering the odds, Mr. Poreupine 
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had fairly earned his freedom, but better no 
dinner than to be outwitted by a “hedgehog,” so 
I took my stick in my teeth and swarmed up the 
second tree after him. 

He climbed fast at first, and then paused to see 
whether I was coming. Feeling the tree crim | Lp, 
and sway, he went higher. Then I overtook him, 
and he prepared for my coming by hiding his 
head and spreading his quills. 

I had often heard that the porcupine could 
shoot his quills; I had been taught not to believe 
the statement. Strong in my unbelief, I climbed 
past the creature in more danger than I suspected, 
my face passing within a foot of his body. 1 was 
now above him, and supporting myself partly by 
the swaying tree in which he clung, and partly 
by a higher and stronger spruce toward which 
the smaller one inclined. 

Grasping my club, I renewed my gentle assault 
upon his head and nose. I say gentle, for a hard 
blow would have killed poor piggy, and [ had no 
wish to injure him, only a determination to take 
him home for the amusement and instruction of 
my children. 

My tapping led him to seek a higher hold, and 
only by the use of both club and shoe could I 
induce him to turn back. At last, however, his 
slow understanding grasped the idea that I was 
once more above him, and that safety lay below. 

Down he went, limb by limb, often creeping out 
upon long boughs from which he was with 
difficulty induced to come in. 

At last he chose a limb quite near the ground, 
and in seeking to oust him from it I shook him 
so that he lost hold with his hind feet and swung 
off into the air. A moment later he fell with a 
thud to the ground, but was on his feet in a 
twinkling, and lumbering away toward another 
tree. 

This time I was too quick for him, and before 
he could climb beyond my reach I inserted my 
club between him and the trunk he was clasping, 
and pried him back to the ground. 

Now both being on the ground, I had him at 
my mercy and he realized it, for all his efforts 
were directed to the recovery of his chance to 
climb. Vamly he scuttled from tree to tree, for 
at last I headed him away from the thicket, and 
farther and farther out into the clearing, until at 
last he seemed to give up the battle and lay down 
to pant. 

His small eyes blinked, his nose and mouth 
were bleeding slightly, and his whole body shook 
like jelly under his heavy breathing and the 
beating of his heart. Feeling some prickings of 
conscience at his plight, I mentally pledged the 
sufferer all kinds of juicy dainties from my 
garden. 

After he had rested several minutes 1 induced 
him to resume his march, and soon we traversed 
the hilltop and descended to a wood road in the 
hollow. The moment we reached the ruts of 
the road the porcupine swung into the deepest 
rut and held to it tenaciously. Porcupine trails 
may often be followed for long distances through 
the woods, and at times they are almost as plainly 
marked as sheep-paths. 

This wood road led directly to my house, and 
by a little patience I induced piggy to travel 
along it by fits and starts for nearly half a mile. 
‘Toward the close of the journey, most of which 
was under a hot sun, he showed signs of great 
fatigue, his breathing was labored and a strong 
and characteristic odor filled the air near him. 
When I touched him he uttered short, sharp, 
fretful squeaks. 

He also showed to perfection the trick which 
led me to see how careless observers might 
conclude that his species could defend themselves 
by shooting their quills. As he lay panting in 
the road I[ reached out my hand to touch his 
back, from which many quills had been detached 
during our struggle. With wonderful swiftness 
he struck my hand with his tail, leaving in the 
thumb and forefinger six of the tail-quills. So 
sudden was the motion and so absolute the quiet 
of body which succeeded it, that I could scarcely 
believe that it was the tail and hind quarters 
which had moved and worked my discomfort. 
The pain from the quills was acute, especially 
after I had withdrawn them, some readily, others 
only by main strength. 


gasping animal was placed in a cuol, shaded 
spot and provided with food and water. He 
would touch neither. Hours passed, and he lay 
with half-open and suffering eyes, making no 
attempt to move. The next day his sufferings 
ended, and his soft, weak body was buried ina 
quiet corner under the birches. If I had intended 
to harm the feeble and inoffensive creature, or if 
I had not taken what I believed to be ample 
pains not to hurt him, I should have felt even 


tomy well-meant capture. FRANK BOLLES. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


An_ illustrated souvenir of the Companion 
Exhibit for 1898 has been prepared for the con- 
tributors to the contest. It contains the judges’ 
report in full, half-tone reproductions of examples 
of each prize-winner’s work, and the names of 
all of the nearly thirteen hundred contributors. 
It is printed on fine paper, and may be had by 
enclosing a two-cent stamp to the Photographic | 
Department of The Youth's Companion. 





more penitent than I did at the gloomy ending | 


At last we reached my buildings, and the| ; 
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Trial Free of 


a wonderful remedy for sick or nervous headache. 
Absolutely harmless, and relieves instantly. For 
sale by all druggists. For Trial Package Free, ad- 
dress Eureka Headache Cure Co., Concord, N.H. 


Eureka Headache Cure. 
The Cyphers. 


A Tri of Inventive and 
‘Methasieal Skill. 
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CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
Box C, Wayland, N. Y. 
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as to results when you use 


‘Blue Label’ 
Soups. 


The home cook may make de- 
licious soup one day, and the next 
something 
may spoil the 
whole dish. 
It is sure to 
be “just 

right”? ev- 

ery time 
if it’s 
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Label.” 


There are twenty varieties. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Unequalled for Children 
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Shirts Keep Clean @ 
longer, look better, wear better 
if laundered with 


Celluloid Starch. 
Requires No Soaking. 

Never streaks, cracks nor blis- 
ters. Celluloid Starch gives a 
thin, brilliant yet pliable finish. 
Nothing like it. Thy it 

10-cent pigs. only: v7 grocers’. 
Patent Waring Pad (worth 2c.) 
given for three Trade- Marks. 






















For sale by dealers or by mail. One dollar 
per package, and money refunded if not sat- 
sfactory Can you want more? 


THE L. FOSTER CO., Williston, Vt. 
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TRIAL Package FREE. 
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Deep port wine color before 
cream, and golden after cream, 
tich, delicious, and, withal, Chase 
& Sanborn’s Seal Brand is the 
aristocratic coffee in America. 
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Dinner Set, No. 67, twenty years. 


With $18.00 worth. 
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Price-List. WE PAY FREIGHT and. 
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The Ingalls Hygienic 


Perfect-Fitting 


YOU CAN OBTAIN ~: 


DINNER SETS, Watches, Ladies’ 
Machines, Bicycles and hundreds of other 
voting a .few 

Extracts, Perfumes, Cold Cream, Perfumed Bath oper 


0. $20. 00 in Cash each week, taking advantage of the 
LIBERAL COMMISSION we allow our agents. ® 
Over 8500,000 worth sold to Youth's Companion readers in 
From a business of $25,000 in 1877 our sales 
increased each year to nearly $500,000 in I 
leased to mail YOU our 170-page stieaicataa Premium List with 
allow time to deliver goods before paying for them wh 
LONDON TEA CO., 
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In Six CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 
In which Plenty of Rope is given to Alec. 


< as small and 
timid as Virgie, 
and she did not 

\ sit down at table 

but waited on 

the others while 

they ate. Al- 

though the men 

who had come 


5 OSS” Jeemes—whose given name was | with Alec had taken little or no sleep during 
Boston, no one knew why — was a/| the night, they were all in a genial mood, and 
very tall, thin man with square jaws, | Alec felt at home among them. 


hollow cheeks, and a look of having been 
dipped in a tan vat, clothes, 
complexion and all. The term 


After breakfast the horses were harnessed 


ON 
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She was almost | happened to overhear their plans for capturing ' He leaned forward and pried up a loose flake 


Uncle Mortimer, and Kimmell wouldn't trust | of bark, and then looked straight up into his 


me not to go back and tell. 
enough.” 

“‘Kimmell’s a plumb fool,’”’ said Boss. ‘“‘Now 
I'd have knowed from the looks of you-uns 


It was natural 


companion's eyes. ‘‘Do you think they’ll do 
any harm to my uncle if they capture him?” 
he asked. 

Jeemes put his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 


that you wouldn’t go back on yore friends and | ‘As God’s hearin’ me, sonny, I don’t know,” 


on the South. Some folks looks like go-betweens | he said. 


an’ some don’t.” 
Alee flushed. ‘Now see here,” he said, 
bringing his brows together in an earnest scowl, 


“I aim to be there and do my best for 
the ole doc, for he saved Virgie to me onct, 
but thar’s men among us that I don’t like nor 
trust. That-thar Kimmell’s one, and there’s 


“I don’t know what I’d have done if they’d| morelikehim. ‘They’ve got money in Southern 


left me free. I’m for the South every time, 
but I can’t live with Uncle Mortimer and play 


bonds, and they won’t stop at nothin’. Johnson 
in yonder’s another of ’em, an’ they’re gettin’ 
too strong for the balance of us to 
hold. We're in for anything in the 





“butternut,” which was applied to 
Confederate sympathizers within the 
Union lines, seemed to have been 
invented on purpose to describe him. 
He was standing beside the wagon 
when Alec woke, and his cheerful, 
“Mornin’, sonny, mornin’,” was the 
boy’s welcome into captivity. 

The handkerchief had worked 
askew so that Alec could see with 
one eye. He pulled it off entirely 
and sat up, feeling sore and battered 
and dusty, but rousing at once toa 
full memory of what had happened. 
‘The cabin beside which the wagon 
had halted was the only building in 
a@ very small clearing surrounded 
by thick woods. 

Something in the touch of the air 
and the look of the sky gave a 
feeling that the land was high rather 
than low, but there was no outlook 
of any sort except skyward. A 
thread of blue smoke from the cabin 
went straight up to the blue above, 
and a smell of frying came out of 
the cabin door. The horses had 
been unharnessed and tethered to 
trees, and were eagerly crunching 
Jong, hard, white ears of corn. The 
men themselves lounged around the 
wagon, looking curiously at Alec 
while he looked curiously at every- 
thing else. Finally he pointed at 
one of the little patches where a 
hand’s breadth of crop was springing 
up. 

“Do yuu grow cotton as far north 
as this?” he asked. 

The men laughed aloud. The 
question of crops seemed irrelevant 
from a captive, but Hiram Jeemes, 
who understood the boy’s homesick- 
ness better than the others, sobered 
down at once, all but his eyes. 
“Yes, sonny, that’s cotton,” he 
said; “why not? You-uns is in the 
South now. No use studyin’ about 
how you got here nor where you be. 
Jus’ keep it in yore mind that you- 
uns is in the South, an’ that we-uns 
is friends.” 

“*Light, sonny, ‘light,” added 
Boss Jeemes, cordially. ‘‘It does 
me mighty proud to make yore 
acquaintance. ’Light an’ take a 
wash. The ole lady'll have break- 
fast ready mighty soon.” 

Alec jumped out of the wagon. 
At a word from Boss, a little girl 
came from the cabin carrying a big 
brown gourd of water, which she 





OUT TO THE CHILD 





PALM OF HIS HAND.”’ 





shape of a fair fight, but there's 
some things we can’t swaller. Me 
an’ Hiram are bound to stick by the 
order and get these-hyar sharks out’n 
the lead, an’ strike a fair blow for 
the South; an’ if a force of us was 
to meet up with the ole doc leadin’ 
soldiers agin us, that would be one 
thing; but ontil he gets the soldiers, 
looks to me like he’s jus’ the ole doc 
that’s nussed us all. 

“But that-thar Kimmell would 
make a raid on his own mammy if 
it would save his bonds. I’m tellin’ 
you-uns the truth, sonny, for I’ve 
got to treat you a way that I don’t 
like. This-hyar’s a mighty lonesome 
spot, an’ nobody’s likely to come 
hyar lookin’ for you, but if they did, 
they'd see you mighty quick if you 
was anywhere around the clearing, 
so we’ve got to hide you out in the 
rocks. My orders is to put you 
there right soon this mornin’, before 
there’s any chance of the ole doc's 
comin’ after you ; but when Johnson 
dozed off I allowed I’d tell you how 
me an’ Hiram an’ a lot more looks 
at things—that’s all. 

“Weuns wouldn’t think hard of 
you if you was to get away, but 
Johnson’s hyar to see to that, an’ it 
wouldn’t be safe for you afterward, 
anyhow. Come along; he’ll sus- 
picion something if he wakes up an’ 
we're gone.” 

“You’re a mighty good man, Mr. 
Jeemes,” Alec said. 

Boss smiled a little and held out a 
big, sinewy, brown hand. Alec gave 
it a vigorous shake, and they went 
back to the cabin. 

Johnson was still asleep; Jeemes 
found Virgie, and after a whispered 
consultation the child stole up, 
touched him on the cheek with a 
straw, and ran away. He jumped 
to his feet, looked around him fool- 
ishly, and saw Jeemes and Alec 
standing by, laughing. 

“How long is it since the boys 
left?” he asked. 

“**Bout half a hour,” said Jeemes. 
“Time we was gettin’ this young 
beanpole out o° sight.” He went 
into the cabin and came out with a 
big coil of rope, a bottle of water 
and a corn-cake. The provisions 
went into Alec’s pockets, and 
Jeemes thrust his arm through the 
coil of rope. “Many a man from 
the 109th that was tired of fightin’ 








emptied into a basin near the door. 
After Alec had soused his face in 
the basin and cleared the cobwebs 
from his eyes, he found her still standing and 
looking at him, as quiet and alert as a rabbit 
who has heard some one whistle. The day 
before he had bought a package of candy on 
the train, and there had been a brass ring in it 
with a red glass “jewel.” He happened to 
have this still in his pocket, and remembering 
it, he held it out to the child on the palm of 
his hand. She only stared at it without draw- 
ing any nearer. 

Hiram Jeemes came up and looked at it. 
“Do you-uns aim for her to take it?” he asked. 

“Yes, if she wants it,” Alec said; “it’s 
shiny yet, but it’s only brass.” 

“Take it, Virgie, take the pretty from the 
young man,” Hiram urged. 

The child approached slowly, made a timid 
but quick and successful reach for the ring, 
and ran round the cabin out of sight. Her 
father apologized for the shyness which kept 
her from showing gratitude, and then his wife 
came to the door to ask them all in to breakfast. 





again, and three of the men drove away ; one, 
named Johnson, stayed—‘‘to visit Boss,’ he 
said. He was a heavy-looking fellow, and 
presently, as he sat in a chair leaning against 
the side of the cabin, he fell asleep. Jeemes 
beckoned silently to Alec, and went out into 
the edge of the woods where he had felled a 
tree the day before. Instead of going to work 
he put one foot on the low stump, rested one 
hand and one elbow on his knee, and looked at 
Alec. 

“They tell me you-uns is from Tennessy,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” Alec answered, sitting down on the 
log. 

“An’ you favor the Confeds every time, 
’stid of the Yankees.” 

“Of course. Uncle Mortimer is the only 
abolitionist in our family.” 

“Then, sonny,” said Jeemes, “looks to me 
like that-thar Kimmell had better left you be.”” 

“But didn’t they tell you?” said Alec. “I 





the spy on him, and I don’t believe I could 
just stay quiet in his house, when I knew 
there was a plot against him, and wait for him 
to be captured. I wouldn’t have told him all 
I knew or how I knew it, but I might have put 
him on his guard. Of course if he wasn’t 
going to be hurt it wouldn’t matter, but some 
of the men said they didn’t expect to take him 
alive.” 

“Plenty of men killed in the army on both 
sides, sonny,’” Jeemes said. 

“But this is different,” Alec declared. “You 
know if you were in my place you’d think so, 
too.” 

Jeemes shifted his position. “I might, sonny, 
I might,” he said. 
again ole Doc Ford, nohow. I kin see you-uns 
would ha’ been in a mighty onpleasant fix if 
you'd ha’ been left to play your own hand. I 
reckon you're kind o° glad the boys brung you 
layar."" 


“I don't know about that, either,’”’ said Alec. | 


“T don’t hold no grudge ; 





agin the South has found this-hyar 
rope mighty handy before now,” he 
declared. ‘“You-uns aint the first 
feller that has been hid out in the Pine Hills.” 

“No use naming any names,”’ said Johnson. 

Boss was leading the way across the clearing. 
He looked back at Alec. ‘‘You-uns is jus’ as 
wise when I say ‘Sycamore Flats,’ aint you, 
sonny ?”’ he said. 

“Just exactly,” agreed Alec. ‘I was brought 
like a cat in a bag, and I don’t know whether 
I'm north, south, east or west of North Pass. 
I only guess from the time that we came 
fifteen or twenty miles and are still in 
{llinois.”” 

The men made no answer, but entered the 
woods and went picking their way through 
the undergrowth, taking care to leave as little 
trail as possible. Here and there gnarled old 
pines stood among the deciduous trees, but 
Alec paid little attention to them, not knowing 
that among all the things which had impressed 
him as Southern, these were the most Southern 
of all, being of a Southern species and marking 
a little belt where the flora is more like that 
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of Mississippi than of Illinois or even of Tennes- 
see. 
‘They grew more abundant as the party moved 
forward, and finally the rest of the forest gave 
way, and left the old pine-trees standing alone 
on the edge of a cliff which made an abrupt and 
unexpected end to the hill country and the forest. 
‘The rocks were of gray limestone, and where 
the line of bluff turned a little so that its sheer 
wall came in sight, Alec saw that it was hoary 
with lichens and water-worn into impressive 
forms. 

Nothing could be more different from the hills 
on Doctor Ford’s place, and he began to wonder 
if he was a good deal more than twenty miles 
from North Pass. At the foot of the cliff was 
a marshy lake, so green with water-plants that 
the water scarcely showed. The outlet of the 
lake made a rift through the masses of lowland 
forest which closed it around its farther shore, 
and through this rift there was a glimpse of a 
distant river. 

Alec pointed to it. 
the Ohio?” he asked. 

“Just as you please,” answered Jeemes. 
“You're going to have all day to study on which 
it favors most. Come hyar.”” 

Alec went to the place where Jeemes was 
standing, on the extreme edge of the bluff. 
Jeemes pointed to a small scrag of pine which 
grew far down the face of the rock. “Can 
you-uns see a little holler scooped into the rock 
behind that piney?” heasked. “It’s big enough 


“Is that the Mississippi or 


for a man to lie in right comf’table, an’ anybody ; 


we-uns wants safe out o’ sight we lowers down 
thar. We'll let you up every night to stretch 


yourse’f a spell, an’ if things looks peaceable ; 


mebbe you can sleep in the cabin. It aint such 
hard lines. Anyhow, me an’ Johnson caint be 
kep’ home day an’ night to watch you-uns, so 
that’s whar you’ve got to go.” 

Johnson took the rope and slipped it under 
Alec’s arms. “It aint much to ask of you for 
a good cause,” he said. ‘When you're safely 
landed, untie the rope so we can pull it up.” 

“All right,” said Alec, and the two men let 
him carefully down until he found a foothold 
beside the little pinetree, and crept into the 
nook which some chance of nature had hollowed 
out of the rock. ‘Phen he untied the rope, the 
men withdrew it, bade him good-by jocosely, and 
went away. 

When they had been gone a little while, Alec 


leaned out upon the pine, found that it would : 


bear his weight, and then crept out and sat upon 
it to take a good survey of the situation. 

For a long way there were no footholds on 
the rock, and he was surprised at the great 
height of the bluff. About as far below him 
as he was from the top of the rocks there was a 
ledge on which one might stand, and below that 
the face of the rock was diversified by fissures 
in some of which fallen fragments had lodged’ or 
trees had taken root, so that from above it looked 
like an easy descent from the ledge to the level 
of the lake. But there seemed to be no possibility 
of getting to the ledge, and so Alec crept back 
into the little place where he had been pigeon- 
holed for future reference, and gaze! out over 
the broad, densely wooded bottom lands. 

A few thin fleeces of smoke moved along the 
sky, marking the course of the river, and while 
he watched them he realized that as the river lay 
to the west, it must be the Mississippi, and he 
must still be in INinois. It was a little cumfort 
to be sure of what state he was in, and to know 
that North Pass was somewhere to the east of 
him, and probably not more than twenty miles 
away. 

He remembered that his uncle had said the 
flag could be seen for twenty miles, and it occurred 
to him that it was probably in sight from these 
Pine Hills, if he could only climb up into some 
tree high enough to let him see out over the 
forest. ‘The idea excited him, and although there 
seemed to be no prospect of climbing anywhere 
except on his stunted “piney,” it gave hin some- 
thing to think of while he let the hours pass. 

About mid-afternoon he heard a slight stir 
above him. He crept out along the pine trunk 
und looked up. There stood Virzie Jeemes, 
holding by a bush at the very edze of the clit! 
and leaning over to look at him: even the impas- 
sable distance between them did not give her tull 
confidence, and he had scarcely seen her before 
she ran away. But after a little while her sinall 
white face parted the branches of the bush and 
peered down again, and soon she thrust out one 
hand with the ring hanging like a hoop from her 
Jorefinger. 

“Thanky !”” she ventured. 

“You're mighty welcome,” he answered. “It's 
inost big enough for two of your fingers.” 

“Pappy says they'll grow to it,’ she said; and 
then leaning a little farther out of the bush she 
whispered, “Pappy's gone.” 

“Where?” 

She shook her head. “Him an’ Mr. Johnson 
went right soon after they brung you-uns hyar, 
‘They "lowed they'd be back ‘fore dark, but I 
dunno where they went. They don't never tell.” 
She twirled the ring on her finger wistfully, and 
there was a gap in the interview. 

“Tow did you find your way out here?” Alec 
finally asked. 





“Follered after you-uns an’ pappy this morn-' 


ing,” she explained, and then she looked at the 
glittering ring again. “It’s mighty pretty.” 
Alec smiled up at her. She had evidently 
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come out on purpose to make friends with him, 
out of gratitude, but she was almost too shy. 
“Want to do something for me?” he asked, with 
no purpose beyond an idle impulse. 

She nodded her head energetically. 

“Then wait a minute.” He crawled back into 
his retreat and brought out his water-bottle. 
| “See, it’s empty,” he said, ‘‘but I think your 
pappy left his rope up there under a bush, and 
if you'll find it and let it down to me, I'll tie the 
bottle on and you can pull it up and fill it fresh 
for me; do you think you can?” 

She nodded her head again, and began to search 
for the rope. Ina moment she found it under a 
bush and began letting it down; as the end 
dangled toward Alec his boyish scheme for doing 
something to set the child at ease and break the 
monotony developed a possibility which he had 
not dreamed of at the first. 

“Be careful!” he called. “I’m afraid you'll 
fall over if you stand up like that. Lie flat on 
the rock.” 

She lay down, and then he made her draw 
back until her big, wondering eyes no longer 
peered over the edge, and he could see nothing of 
her but her brown hands paying out the rope. 

“That’s right; I’ll tell you when it’s down 
far enough,” he assured her, but he did not say 
a word until the end was in his hands. Then he 
asked her not to move until he could tie the bottle 
on. For a moment he fumbled with the rope, 
then jerked it suddenly out of her grasp. 

As it slipped rattling down the face of the 
cliff, Virgie crawled to the edge and stared after 
it in consternation. Alec was looking up at her 
Tuefully. “I'd like to know how I’m going to 
get my water now,” he said. ‘What made you 
let it go like that?” 

She gazed back without a word,-and presently 
two big tears welled up into her eyes; she lifted 
her head, glanced round her through their blur, 
and then jumped up and ran away from the 
mischief she had done. 

Alee was sure she did not understand the real 
importance of what had happened, but her 
pathetic little face reproached him for having 
| taken advantage of her. “Virgie!” he called, 
“Virgie!” but she did not come back to be 
comforted; so after a little while he gave up 
calling, tied the rope to the “piney,’’ and went 
down hand over hand to the ledge. He was free 
to go wherever he could. 

From the ledge the way to the foot of the cliff 


after a little reconnoitring he found a place at 
one end of the ledge where he could make his 
way directly back to the top of the rocks. It 
was a sharp scramble, and he reached the top 
panting and. almost bewildered by the suddenness 
with which his escape had come about. 

Virgie was nowhere to be seen, and he paused 
a moment to get breath. It was late afternoon, 
and the sun was sinking fast, its light falling 
across the lowland forests in visible shafts of 
gold. There was not a sign of habitation any- 
where, only a broad, outspreading loneliness. 
He turned with a friendless feeling, and went 
back into the woods, scanning every tree. 

After a while he found one which seemed to 

overtop the rest, but was not too large for him to 
‘climb; be climbed it, and when he reached the 
very topmost branch straightened himself and 
looked out toward the east. .\t first glance the 
highland forests appeared almost as unbroken as 
those of the lowlands. but in the distance he 
could make out many little gaps which he knew 
must mean homesteads, and from one hilltop on 
, the horizon line the sunlight glinted back in 
| small, red sparks from the windows of a house, 
| although the house itself could not be seen. 
; We remembered how the trees stood guard 
around Doctor Ford's stone cottage, hiding it, 
and he scanned the ne of the trees through 
which these windows gleamed. In one spot the 
line rose high into the bluish haze, and from its 
highest point a, fleck of brightness twinkled a 
| moment. was lost, and then twinkled into sight 
again, and he knew it was the flay! 

Ife choked a little as he made sure of his 
bearings, noting the trend of valleys and hill 
ranges, and when he had taken the long slide 
down the trunk from the branches to the ground 
and stood brushing off the bark dust, he muttered : 

“I never expected to be so ulad to see that 


, flag.” Mary Tracy EAR LE. 











(To be continued.) 
—_~+e>—____ 


PRoMISING PUPIL.—Some years ago a well- 
known American pianist gave a concert at which 
he played a duet for two pianos with a pupil. 
The pupil, a young man of great talent, had 
come from a small town, and one of the well- 
to-do natives of the town went to the city for the 
sole purpose of attending the concert. On his 
retun he was asked what he thought of the 
young man’s musical achievements. 

oar doing as well as anybody could wish. 








and he'll do better yet,” replied the prosperous , handsome, nor he won't: that isn’t the idea. | 


townsman, with decision. 


looked more difticult than he had thought, but ‘ 


in this part of the country ; and if George could 
do what he did at that concert, it won’t be many 
years before he’ll beat him out and out, you can 
just rely on that. 

“I'd be willing to bet, if I was a betting man, 
that in two years’ time that teacher won't 
dare to undertake one of those two-piano pieces 
with Georze, unless George gives him a good 
ten minutes’ start of him!”” 


—_—__<+ 





The Minister's Bedquilt. 
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HEY voted to ask for his resig- 

nation,’’ said Milt ; and although 
he was seventeen, he swallowed 
a lump in his throat, and did 
, not care even if Martha Ellen 
ys knew that there were red rims 
around his eyes. As for Martha 
Ellen, the pink actually wavered in 
her firm cheeks as she stood under 
the hop-vine in the porch, and her 
face seemed to lengthen dolefully, 
from the widow’s peak—just like grandma’s— 
to the little peaked chin. 

Martha Ellen was not pretty; some people did 
not think she was “smart,” but Milt did. He 
was in the habit of looking at Martha Ellen to 
see what she was going to do about things, but 
in this case it was clear 
to Milt’s mind that she 
could do nothing. It had 
been voted in the church- 
meeting to ask the Rev. 
Gilbert Longley for his 
‘Tesignation as minister 
| of the Gilead church. A 
great deal the deacons 
| cared what he and Martha 
Ellen thought about it! 

When Martha Ellen’s 
peaked chin quivered 
piteously, Milt pulled 
| himself together and 
| essayed to comfort her, 
as became a man. 
| “We have never cared 
a particle about the min- 
isters before, whether 
they came or went,” 
‘he said, philosophically. 

“There was old Doctor Tukey—he was nice,” 
said Martha Ellen, meditatively. “He always 
forgot who I was, but he would give me a 
| peppermint out of his vest pocket to make up 
‘for it: and Mr, Spence —” 

“Oh, they were well enough!” said Milt, with 
a savor of condescension. ‘But when they ask 

Mr. Longley to resign, it’s something to us.” 

“Yes,” said Martha Ellen, dolefully; “that's 
the difference.” 

She sat down upon the step and tucked her 
chin into her hand reflectively. Those retiective 

moods of Martha Ellen's were, in Milt's experi- 












“THINGS © * THAT MADB HER CHEEKS BURN." 





ence, so likely to bring something to pass that, 
|for a moment, he actually looked hopefully at 
‘her. 

\ 


Martha Ellen finnly, at length. 






A bedquilt! flung away in disdain. If 
| that wasn't e! ke a girl! 
| “Not a crazy-quilt, you know,” explained 


Martha Ellen; ‘everybody is tired of those; 
nor with texts, because two or three people are 
likely to choose the same. Over at Corinth, 
when I was at Aunt Lupiry’s, three people 
wrote on their squares, ‘The Lord taketh not 
: Pleasure in the legs of a many and it wasn't 
j nice, anyway, for the minister was very tall. 
| Besides, it isn't easy to write on silk, and I 
; mean to make it of silk." 
| “There isn't much silk in Gilead, and besides, 
what does aman want of a bedquilt 2” said Milt, 
who could be a wet blanket upon occasion; he 
, called it being reasonable, 


| boy 




















e old neckties. I sha’n't care if it isn't 





‘You don't exactly understand.” said) Martha 


“SOME PEOPLE KISSED MARTHA ELLEN.” 





“Pm going to make him a bedquilt,” said | 


ry one has a little bit of silk: even the: 
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place to go to, and he was out there one Sunday 
night so late that they had to delay the prayer- 
meeting. And he didn’t give any particular 
account of himself. And he plays checkers in 
that old shanty of Gilkup’s down at the Ferry 
every Saturday forenoon! You can’t blame the 
deacons for saying that doesn’t look well for a 
minister.” 

“Are you tuming against him?” demanded 
Martha Ellen, in startled reproach. 

“I guess I’m not!” said Milt. ‘I—I never 
was much of a fellow for sermons, but when 
Mr. Longley preaches, a fellow feels as if he 
meant him. It gets right hold of him, somehow.” 
Milt spoke huskily, and the red rims appeared 
around his eyes again. “And when you know 
that there isn’t such a pitcher anywhere around ! 
He never did it but once—the day Ken Robertson 
sprained his wrist. Some people said it wasn't 
dignified for a minister. but it saved the day for 
the Gileads!” With that Milt vent away; he 
didn’t seem to think the bedquilt was worth 
talking about. 

Martha Ellen shortly afterward presented her- 
self before grandma and grandpa with the color 
high in her freckled cheeks and her eyes shining. 

Grandma was willing to give a whole breadth 
of her snuff-colored brocade for the minister’s 
| quilt, and as every one knows, snuff-color is 
| beautiful for a quilt; and grandpa wished to 
igive a piece out of his wedding waistcoat that 
was brocaded with blue 
satin roses. Martha Ellen 
said, rather grandly, that 
she was afraid she must 
limit them each to a little 
piece, because every one 
would wish to be repre- 
sented in the minister's 


| 





looked at 
grandpa as Martha Ellen 
went out of the room, 
and said, ‘‘Poor child! 
she’s young; she has got 
to get used to disappoint- 
ment.” 

But Martha Ellen was 
not daunted, even by 
that. She set out that 
very afternoon, with 
grandma’s large, old- 
fashioned reticule on her 

arm, to collect pieces for the quilt; and the very 
| first person whom she called on was Mrs. ])eacon 
Crisp, whose husband was the leader of the 
opposition to the minister. 
Mrs. Crisp wished to be a leader, too; the 
deacon had grown rich, and she thought she 
| ought to Jead. Martha Ellen went to the front 
door, and so impressed Mrs. Crisp by her dignity 
| that she was invited into the parlor; and while 
Martha Ellen modestly but firmly explained her 
errand, Mrs. Crisp rocked emphatically in the 
| only plush platform rocker in Gilead, and uttered 
+ exclamations of astonishment. 

“Why, we aint on that side! Being a little 
xirl, I suppose you haven’t heard. We don't 
approve of the minister!” she said, as soon as 
Martha Ellen gave her an opportunity. “Look 
here, Lyman, little Marthy Ellen Snow thinks 
we're guin’ to help make the minister a silk bed- 
quilt!” i 

‘The deacon was a little man, at this moment. 
in his shirt-sleeves, and had a twinkle in his eye. 
He brought in a kitchen chair,—he said he hadn't 
confidence in jouncing springs,—and set it near 
to the platform rocker, as if for moral support. 

“If he haint enough bedelothes, we won't send 
him out into the cold without ’em,” he said, 
facetiously. 

Martha Ellen took heart of grace, although 
the color burned in her cheeks. “I thought per- 
haps every one would like to give him a pleasant 
remembrance of Gilead,” she said. Then falter- 
ingly she added, “I thought maybe one of Olly’s 
neckties —”” 
| Olly was the deacon’s only son. It had been 
his mother's great ambition to send him to 
college; he had been dull in mathematics, and it. 
was only by the minister’s patient, persistent 
help that he had passed the examination. Olly 
had died in his sophomore year, and the minister 
had watched with him the night before he died. 
The deacon shuffled uneasily in his chair, and 
his wife’s face tlushed. 

“I thought a border of neckties would be 
kind of pretty, all round, and the boys all think 
so much of him!” faltered Martha Ellen. 

Mrs. Crisp turned suddenly to her husband, 
and her chin quivered. “It wouldn't be saying 
we thought he was what he ought to be, and— 
and —maybe Olly would have liked to have it so, 
And perhaps I'd better give her a little piece of 
grandma’s plum-colored pelisse, too; grandma 
thought so much of him. You see that was 
when he first came, seven years ago, and he 
was so young we couldn't tell how he would 
| turn out.” 

The deacon shook his head doubtfully. He 
said he didn’t want to encourage checker-playing, 








“He played a piece with his teacher that was, Ellen, slowly, which was pretty well for a} ball-pitching ministers; but still, seeing he was 


twenty pages long. He gave the teacher the 
start by five minutes, and then he clipped in, 


‘and they came out at the end nip and tuck, if the people he has been so good to—even the away, 
Well, sir, when I heard that, | Purgatory people and the Fé 
I made up my mind we needn't worry another | 


you'll believe me. 


| mite about how George would succeed. 


| 


“His teacher's considered the best piano-player ; and down to the Ferry. 





| fiftee 
Sod 


ar-old girl! 
ay ‘ll all want to give.” she continued, “all 


y people. 

Milt shook his head savely. “That's the 
trouble; he's been too much out to Purgatory 
Purgatory is a rough 








{ going away anyhow — 


‘len's heart thrilled as she went 
tightly clutching her reticule, for it 
{contained four precious bits of silk from the 
leaders of the opposition—four, for Mrs. Crisp 
| had said.she thought it wouldn't look well for 


ithe deacon, the foremost man-in the church, not 
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to be represented, and his purple Sunday neck- 
ties, the only finery he ever permitted himself, 
looked so much like him that one of them seemed 
just the thing to put into the quilt! And it 
might be a duty to give a piece of her new brown 
satin, since there were so few people in Gilead 
who had silk or satin dresses. 

Little Miss Seammon wished to give all the 
sik accumulations of twenty years of dress- 
making, and begged tu be allowed to furnish a 
silk lining out of her slender purse, because the 
minister had been so kind to her mother while 
she was slowly dying of cancer. 

Miss Lucia Prime, next on the list, thought 
the minister too strict in doctrine, but gave a 
piece out of her changeable parasol to show that, 
she was not bigoted. And after that there was 
Mrs. Abijah Lamb, who found the minister 
wofully lax in doctrine, but gave a piece of 
yellow silk out of the middle of her parlor tidy 
because she was not going to be outdone by 
anybody in Gilead. 

Some people kissed Martha Ellen and cried 
about the minister; others said things so harsh 
that they made her cheeks burn; but they all 
finally decided to give a bit of silk to the quilt— 


the minister would be obliged to resign anyway, | has 


they said, and they were only following Deacon 
Crisp's lead. Yet as she went homeward, with 
the great reticule plump and heavy upon her 
arm, Martha Ellen’s heart was not light. Not 
one of the opposing party had shown the least 
sign of softening toward the minister. 

Milt would say that he did not know why she 
should have expected it, but Martha Ellen had 
felt in her heart that she might be able to recall 
the minister’s kind acts to the minds of some 
people who had forgotten them. 

Of what comfort to Mr. Longley would be “a 
testimonial of their regard’ when they were 
going to send him away? Perhaps Milt was 
Tight to scorn bedquilts! She sat down on the 
guarly roots of the great butternut-tree at the 
end of their own lane, resolutely brushed away 
the rising tears, and put on her thinking-cap. 

Half an hour afterward she was spreading the 
pieces of silk upon the table for grandma and 
grandpa to see, and relating her adventures. 
Grandma could guess to whom almost every one 
of the bits of silk had belonged, and grandpa 
recognized the neckties, and they had such a 
good time over them that they seemed quite to 
forget the minister. 

But Martha Ellen did not forget. She pres- 
ently unfolded a plan, her homely little face so 
fall of eagerness that it looked as if a candle 
were alight behind it. They could sew the pieces 
together on the machine in such a little while, 
she said breathlessly; it would not be like old- 
fashioned quilt-making, and the minister was 
not to be asked to resign until the end of a week. 
Couldn’t they have a quilting-party in the great 
unfinished barn chamber that was sweet with 
drying herbs, and already decorated with festoons 
of drying apple and pumpkin and ears of red 
and black and yellow corn? Only the women 
and the girls to quilt industriously in the after- 
noon, but in the evéning the men and ‘the boys, 
the children even, everybody in the parish—and 
the minister! 

A party! Grandpa and grandma looked at 
each other in consternation. Why, they hadn't 
given a party since their own son and daughter, 
long since dead, were young—not for twenty 
years! And under the circumstances, wouldn't 
it be unseemly, or at least embarrassing, to bring 
the opposing factions, and also the minister, 
together? Martha Ellen saw the dreaded ‘‘no” 
in their faces, and ran out of the room because 
she could not bear to hear it spoken. 

It was Milt who came to the rescue. “If 
Martha Ellen has an idea, you’d better let her 
carry it out,” said he, wagging his head sagely. 
He shut the door softly, and stood with his back 
wainst it. “It wouldn’t do to let her know it,” 
se whispered, impressively, “but I tell you for a 
girl she is some!” 

There was a quilting-party! “To quilt the 
minister’s counterpane,”’ the invitations read, 
and people looked at each other, and said they 
didn’t know what to make of it. Some went to 
find out; some went because there used to be 
such good times at Deacon Snow’s; some, 
because they felt, with Mrs. Deacon Crisp, that 
merely to attend the quilting would not be 
saying that they thought the minister was what 
he onght to be. 

Those were the opposition ; the other side went 
joyfully, for love of the minister. So it happened 
that the great barn chamber, where the quilting- 
frame was set up, was filled with busy workers— 
women who made guesses about the pieces and 
admired the pattern and remembered old times, 
and tacitly avoided discussion of the minister; 
and when the shades of evening began to fall, 
those who were not to quilt, but to have a good 
time, came in such numbers that the great barn 


chamber, where they all flocked first to see the | 


quilt, was fairly overflowing. 

When the last stitches were taken and all were 
Preparing to go down to supper, the door opened 
suddenly to admit some unexpected guests—a 
delegation of Purgatory boys and men, with 
Derrick Rudd, the ringleader in reckless deeds, 
at their head! Behind them there slipped into 
the room a little old woman, Terry Neil’s mother 
—Terry was another leader of the gang. 

Martha Ellen’s heart stood still; she had 
wished to ask these boys to contribute to the 
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minister’s quilt, but Milt had seriously opposed 
it. “Where would they get silk?” he asked. 
They would probably jeer at her; it wasn’t safe 
to approach such rough fellows anyway, he said. 

Derrick Rudd unfolded a great roll of silk that 
he carried, beautiful crimson silk that must have 
cost a great deal, thought Martha Ellen. 

“We want this put into the quilt!” said 
Derrick Rudd, in a harsh, strained voice. “You 
didn’t ask us, but we have a right, for he’s our 
friend! None of you Gilead folks ever troubled 
yourselves about us, except to threaten us with 
the law, but he came right among us, and took us 
by the hand to show us better ways. And if he 
is a minister, he’s every inchaman! And Terry 
Neil—you’d better believe we won’t forget what 
he’s done for Terry!” 

The great rough fellow swallowed a lump in 
his throat, and the little old woman took advan- 
tage of the pause to bob a courtesy to the hushed 
assemblage and pipe shrilly, “‘I’m Terry’s mother 
that’s blessing the minister this day!” 

“He’d play checkers with Terry,” began the 
leader again, “to keep him from going across the 
river to the drinking shops every Saturday 
when Terry brought in a load of wood. Terry 
a head for such things, and for figures; the 
minister has got him a place to help the account- 


with him now, and not a drop has Terry drunk 
for six months, and has given the minister his 
word—we’ll none of us break our word to him!” 

The old woman was crying softly. “I’ve 
brought the old man’s handkerchief; *twas all 
the silk we had.” She held up a great square 
of dingy yellow silk, with faded red spots. “If 
you could have put it in somewhere, Terry 
would have liked it well.” 

“We're coming to church to hear him preach,” 
Derrick Rudd’s voice rang out firmly. “We 
never thought much of churches or ministers, but 
we're coming. We would have come before, 
only you'd all stare as if we were wild beasts!” 


Neil’s mother, “to show ’em the ways of churches, 
for once I knew ’em well.” 


the rough fellows left the room. Martha Fllen 
did call after them that their silk should be made 
into a lovely ruffle all around the quilt, and 
grandma sent Deborah, the hired girl, to ask 
them to stay to supper—an invitation which they 
declined. 





when he rose in the pulpit the next Sunday 


“ALL 
GIVE A BIT OF SILI 


FINALLY DECID: 


morning, and at the close of the service, ina 
voice that faltered, he read his resignation. 
had received a call from a Western church, he 
said, and it seemed expedient for him to go. He 
was influenced to this decision by the knowledge 
that he had given dissatisfaction to many by a 
zeal which perhaps had not been always accord- 


thought to lie outside his parish, but which was 
very near his heart. 

‘There was a hush all over the church, and 
then a murmur, tears, even suppressed sobs. 
Deacon Crisp arose suddenly to his feet. He 
bezan to speak formally, but his voice broke: 
“We aren’t going to hear anything of it! 
won’t let you go anyhow! And there isn’t any- 
body that’ll try to hinder you in—in the work 
that’s near your heart!” 

A swelling murmur rose all over the house, a 
chorus of “Amens!”? and a very strange noise 
from the long back seat away back behind the 
stove. They ought to know, even those rough 
fellows from Purgatory, that applause is not 
seemly in church. The little old woman at the 
head of the seat—she who had once known 
church ways—arose and shook her finger at 
them, and said, “Sh! sh!” frantically. If they 
{had had their way, every one knew what a 
hurrah would have gone up from that back seat! 

Orrin Scammon, the leader of the choir,—he 
was the dressmaker's brother, —relieved the 
tense situation by starting the anthem. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers,” they 
They had not rehearsed it, and Martha Pine 
' broke down in her solo, “For they 
called,” and no‘one felt quite sure whether 
peace had really been made by Martha Ellen 
Snow or by that rough crowd on the back s 
yet to many besides Martha Ellen the music 
seemed to sour straight to high heaven, and carry 
! them with it, Sornie SWETT. 











ant in a great manufactory! He’s gone there! 


“T’ll come with ’an myself,” declared Terry | 


No one had presence of mind to say much as | 


The minister looked weary and depressed | 
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ing to knowledge—in work which might be! 


We! 


sang. , 


shall be: 


COMPANION. 
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humanity. 

In the early days of art, centuries ago, the 
castom was to apprentice the youthful aspirant 
to a master, often at an extremely tender age. 
Titian was eleven when apprenticed. He thus 
became a member of a household given over to 
the study and the practice of manifold phases of 
art,—painting, gilding, carving, modelling,—all 
carried on under the direction of a master mind. 

The beginner was set to work grinding color, 
cleaning brushes, and perhaps performing menial 
services, and so becoming familiar with every 
detail of his calling. A part of the day, how- 
ever, was always set apart for drawing from the 
model; nor was his general education neglected. 
The knowledge and traditions of a school were 
|thus imparted from master to pupil, handed 
down in time by pupil, become master, to his 
| pupils. 

Judging from the results attained, this method 
seems to be one most admirably adapted to 
develop great art, for under it that golden age of 
: art and the great men of the Italian renaissance 
were produced. Whether that system 
would produce such happy results in these 
times, or whether it is possible in our days 
of independence of thought and action, 
when we are all aiming at individual 
expression, is extremely doubtful. 

Nowadays the student seeks some centre 
where art flourishes, where artists congre- 
gate, and where museums and collections 
are available; enters a great government. 
school, or joins with comrades of like 
ambition classes under the direction of 
artists of their own choosing. Such centres 
are Paris, Munich, Dresden, Antwerp, 
Diisseldorf, and that great fountain-source 
of inspiration, Rome. 

In our own country New York may be 
said to have become the centre. Hee are 
to be found eminent artists from every 
part of the Union; those of American 
training, and a large proportion of those 
schooled abroad, who are wont to settle 
here on their return. Students from every 
state, perhaps as many as two thousand, attend 
the classes of the academic schools of art, such 
as the Academy of Design, the Metropolitan, 
Artist Artisans, Cooper Union and the Art 
Students’ League, not including those in the 
many private classes and the more utilitarian 
schools. 





First American Art School. 


The first attempt in the way of an art school 
in the United States was the New York Drawing 
Association, organized in 1826, by young archi- 
tects, engravers and artists who wished to 
exercise their skill in drawing and painting. 
This association eventually became the National 
Academy of Design, and is to-day the leading 
organization of professional artists in this country. 

Only a little more than two decades ago, during 
the art movement which had its origin at the 
time of the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, a 
band of earnest New York students resolved to 
organize a class where they could carry on the 
practices of the best foreign schools. That effort 
was successful, and resulted in the establishment 
of the Art Students’ League, a codperative 
organization, governed and maintained by the 
students themselves. 

Young American artists, whose reputation had 
preceded them, returning about this time from 
Europe, were engaged as instructors. The size 
and importance of this school has steadily 
grown, until now more than eleven hundred 
students attend, for the accommodation of whom 
there are ten life, five painting, six antique and 
‘three modelling classes. 

‘This plan proved so successful that it has been 





sufticient number could get together to form and 
maintain a class. The advantages are that the 
students have a voice in the selection of their 
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lents, | 


Failure to do this may be a loss to civilization and | 


3} adopted in many of the larger cities wherever a | 





instructors and in managing the school. Its 
expenses are borne in common and are at a 
minimum, because no profit is pocketed—none 


and because of the 
and direct interest taken by students 
and instructors in their work. 

Some readers may wish to know about what it 
would cost to live in New York, including study 


but instructors receive pay 
personal 








atthe Art Students’ League, The total cost need 
not exceed four hundred dollars a year. Tuition 
for the season of eight months, all day, six days in 
the we costs seventy-five dollars. Five dollars 
will be needed for materials if the student is in 
drawing classes only, twenty dollars if in painting 


Room and board cost from two hundred 
and ten dollars up. Seventy-five dollars would 
cover the clothes and laundering, and with 
twenty-five dollars for pocket money the student 
can get along. In other words, the expense of 
studying art does not exceed that of living at 
home more than one hundred dollars. 

Economical students can do it even for less, 
and that is quite possible when several combine 
in hiring a living-room, prepare their own 
breakfasts and luncheons, and do their own 
housework. Indeed, this is the preferred plan 
of experienced students. With a fairly large 
room, or perhaps a regular studio, it is possible 
to undertake practical work as the occasion 
offers, incidental to regular studies. 


classes. 


What Must be Studied. 


The usual course of study is to start in the 
antique class, drawing from the plaster cast, 
which is drawing reduced to its simplest terms, 
as one has only to consider form, light and shade. 
For this there are morning and afternoon classes ; 
many work in both, and for a diversion join the 
sketch class, where with pencil or ink they while 
away an hour, drawing one of their own number, 
each posing in turn. 

Others work in but one antique class, combining 
with that a painting class, where they acquire 
facility in handling brushes and colors by painting 
still life, or portrait heads. A season or two of 
this practice, the time depending on the ability 
of the student, prepares one for the life class, 
where the student draws from the living model. 

With a good drilling in antique, life drawing 
is greatly facilitated; after the eye has been 
trained for proportion and light and shade, the 
new element of color, forming with light and 
shade what is termed values, is much more easily 
grasped. The first season in this class is usually 
wholly given to drawing; in subsequent seasons 
the time is divided between drawing and painting. 
While it is not easy to set a limit on this period 
of study, one rarely accomplishes much in less 
than three seasons. 

During these latter seasons it is customary to 
take up composition. Subjects are given out at 
stated times, usually Biblical or classic, which 
are worked up at home and brought to the school 
for criticism by the instructors. The order of 
merit is passed upon by a jury of instructors. 
In this way students exercise their imaginations 
and begin to apply their knowledge to picture- 
making. 

The course outlined above, if conscientiously 
carried out, ought to equip a student fairly well 
| for his fight inthe world. It is not to be expected 
that occasional or incidental study in an art school 
entitles or even fits one to become a successful 
painter, illustrator or decorator, any more than a 
few terms in a law school turn out a finished 
lawyer, or supply him with a practice. 

Success depends on the perseverance of the 
student and his capacity for adapting the 
knowledge acquired in a class room to practical 
purposes—it is a matter of individual enterprise, 
perseverance and pluck. The chief concern of 
the school or the instructors is to develop the 
ability for expression latent in the mind of the 
student, and to further the training of hand and 
eye, which is only acquired by daily and con- 
tinuous practice, and not by the desultory study 
sometimes indulged in. 

At times we hear of home-made or self-taught 
artists, but it rarely happens that this sort pro- 
duces good or sound results. There may be 
occasional instances where persons isolated from 
the world have attained success under the greatest. 
disadvantages, but this must always be at a great 
loss af time and waste of labor. Much toil and 
troubleare saved under the guidance of competent 
critics. 

It is not well to begin the study of art before 
gaining a good common education; the age of 
sixteen to eighteen, with the fair education usual 
at that time of life in our country, is sufticiently 
early. At that age a youth of moderately well- 
to-do parents is usually trying to decide between 
xoing to college, technical school or into business. 

Starting, then, at eighteen, a period of tive 
years in a good academic school of art, supple- 
mented by two or three years in study and travel 
abroad, brings a boy to the point where most. 
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professional careers begin. This ideal arrange- 
ment for study unfortunately cannot always be 
carried out; there are many who are compelled 
in early youth to earn their own living. 

While a poor boy forced to work at some trade, 


studying at night or at odd times, may be| 


handicapped in the beginning, he frequently 
overtakes his more fortunate brethren, perhaps 
by reason of the very application required of him 
to get on in the world. Many examples could be 
cited. I have in mind now an artist who occupies 
the place of leading illustrator on one of our great 
magazines. 

He came to New York from the West, worked 
as a lithographer during the day, and spent his 
evenings in the life class of the Art Students’ 
League. It was a long struggle and hard work. 
After about five years he had advanced suffi- 
ciently to warrant study abroad, and had by 
great economy saved enough from his earnings 
to support himself for a couple of years, so he 
went to Paris. At the end of that time he 
returned, bringing sketches and pictures which 
secured him prompt recognition and orders 
limited only by his capacity for work. 

I know of several who supported themselves 
by mechanical drafting while studying. One 
whose death has only recently been mourned, 
and who at one time stood alone at the very head 
of illustrators in America, was so employed ina 
machine shop in his youth. . 

Architectural drafting, designing and kindred 
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mingling with the artists—in fine, living in the ! 
art world rather than in the class room. 

While fully acknowledging the importance of 
foreign study, especially for the painter and 
decorator, for whom nothing can take the place 
of those vast collections of treasure, the galleries, 
the churches and the palaces of Europe; the 
advantages of local study are yet worth enumer- 
ating: 

We have in New York a splendid museum 
containing copies of the masterpieces of sculpture 
of all ages, reproductions of the best architectural 
monuments and ornament of the different peri- 
ods, an extensive picture collection, and a great 
variety of material useful to the student. 

We have general and special libraries; that of 
Columbia College has a collection of all the 
available books in the world relating to art and 
architectural.subjects. 

Picture exhibitions are here continuously cur- 
rent for four or five months. 

Our schools are better equipped than the 
European, and we have instructors who bestow 
more care and attention on their pupils. 

‘We may as yet lack that extensive and dis- 
criminating appreciation of the fine arts prevailing 
in the European capitals, which is so large an 
element in the make-up of that subtle condition 
termed an “art atmosphere ;” but with the spread 
of art knowledge and its practice, in which the 
schools turning out their thousands of trained 








votaries are so important a factor, it is only a 
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vocations are all means whereby those with an 
artistic bent may support themselves. 

Newspaper illustrating is another prolific field. 
Indeed, there are many ways in which a student 
can support himself while carrying on his studies. 
Where one’s time is divided in this way between 
work and study, it requires a longer stay in the 
classes than previously mentioned, if the student 
intends to be a painter or decorator. 

Restriction to merely local advantages is not 
necessarily a deprivation. The great majority of 
our illustrators, including the best, were trained 
and developed here. This may be due to the 
fact that illustration is comparatively a modern 
development, at least its universal application is. 
It might be said that America started on even 
terms with the Old World in this field. Our 
illustrators certainly equal, if they do not excel, 
those of any other country. 

Some of our best painters had achieved success 
before studying abroad, where their study was 
chietly that of the galleries, and their improve- 
ment due to that broadening of mind and increase 
of perceptive faculties brought about by travel 
and contact with a larger world. George Inness, 
our greatest landscape painter, was an instance. 

Decorators, by which is meant that class of 
painters who adorn public buildings, churches, 
great hotels and important government buildings, 
need perhaps more than any other class of artists 
to go abroad to see and study the splendid works 
of the Italian renaissance to be found in Rome, 
Florence, Venice, and in fact throughout Italy. 
Notable modern decorations are to be found in 
France. 

It is only in the last decade that we have taken 
up this branch, and as yet cannot be said to have 
produced much that is worthy, unless we except 
the Boston Public Library, and more recently 
the Congressional Library at Washington, and 
an occasional bit in a few of our churches. 

As to going abroad before being prepared, I 
would caution those whose stay must be limited. 
Until one is well drilled in the practice of drawing 
and painting, going abroad is a waste of time not 
compensated for by the slightly cheaper cost of 
living. Students going before they know the 
bent of their own minds come back after a few 
years with no more than could have been acquired 
in America. Had they gone well grounded, 


their time would have been economized, their | 


two or three years could then have been spent 
in studying the great works of the past, the 
galleries, the salons, in out-of-door work and in 


question of time when we, too, shall have that 
necessary complement to the highest state of 
civilization. 

When that time does arrive, and when our 
country wishes to commemorate its history, 
glorify its heroes or give artistic expression to 
its wealth, its taste and its patriotism, then shall 
it find its artists equal to the occasion, trained, 
able and prepared. 





To Coventry and Back. 


‘HERE is nothing very remarkable 
in Blyville Academy. It is a 
reasonably good school, in which 
achievement is quite up to pre- 
tension, and its boys are much 
f like the thousands of others who 
settle down to their books five 
days in the week when the town 
clocks of the land strike nine. 
Some of them are bright fellows, quick 
to learn and slow to forget, and some 
acquire knowledge by the sweat of their 
brow. In short, they are an every-day 
lot, with every-day virtues and failings, and the 
especially commonplace habit of fads. Generally 
the fad of the moment is harmless enough, but 
sometimes it goes too far. There is stil] fresh in 
the memory of the school, for instance, the case 
of Bob Jennings, who suffered sadly because, 
once upon a time, he failed to be in the fashion. 
A few pudgy boxing-gloves were at the bottom 
of it all. Rufe Henry’s brother at college sent 
him a set, and after ‘“Top” Brown's father had 
added another, the Blyville stock grew rapidly. 
Boxing soon became the “rage’’ at the academy. 









One of the teachers, young, active and athletic, 
volunteered to give the boys Jessuns. ‘Sound 
mind, sound body,” said he, and took the young- 
sters in hand one after another. 

So far it was all very well, but the fad went | 
farther. There was boxing in plenty with no 
| instructor's eye upon the proceedings; next ity 

came to be the most natural thing in the world 
for a little grievance to be settled by a bout; and 
jafter a time there were encounters where the 
grievance, if any there were, was of the tlimsiest 
nature that schoolboys could devise. 

And then, just when a “code of honor’ was 
in a fair way of development, Bob Jennings , 
| refused pointblank to face Tad Reynolds. 

Older heads might have found excuses. Bob 





had been ailing a bit; that luckless day he had a 
headache to make him spiritless and miserable. 
So he walked away, — “slumped,” the others 
declared,—and thereupon the school blithely sent 
him to Coventry. 

In the case of some boys the trouble would 
have blown over, but not in Bob’s. He was not 
a leader in any of the sports, and he lacked the 
tact to find ready methods to regain his comrades’ 
favor. It took him a little time to discover how 
completely he had fullen from their esteem, and 
when the discovery came, pride of a somewhat 
stubborn sort kept him from making overtures. 

“He has gone into his shell, like a snail,” 
sneered one academy boy. 

“He wasn’t a snail the day Tad got after 
him,” said another, with a chuckle. 

This bit of conversation was meant for Bob’s 
ear, and reached it. His first impulse, to seek 
vindication by force of fists, vanished in an 
instant. A queer doubt of himself possessed 
him. The slight was one of a dozen he had 
endured. To resent the first might have been 
easy ; to demand retraction for the twelfth was 
certainly vastly harder. Bob went home that 
afternoon, trying to puzzle out his position, and 
in the end began to dread lest he really were a 
coward. The latest jibe stung more than many 
which had gone before it. 

The next day was Saturday, and the skating 
was good. On the bank of the mill-pond the 
academy lads chose sides for a game of hockey. 

Boy after boy was called and took his place 
in one of the two groups, until Bob was left 
standing alone. 

“You’ll have to take Jennings,” said one 
leader to the other. 

“No, sir-ee!” was the quick response. 
“We'll play one short.” 

Bob did not tarry to watch the game. He 
threw his skates over his shoulder and 
walked up the hill. Coward or no coward, 
there would have been violence had anybody 
told him that he was crying. “It’s the 
wind,” he said to himself half a dozen times. 
Near the summit he left the path and 
crossed a field to avoid a party of girls who 
were hurrying toward the pond, chattering 
and laughing so gaily that by comparison 
his despondency seemed deeper than ever. 

Near his own house Bob met a neighbor, 
an elderly man, who gave him a nod, and 
then called after him, ‘“What’s the matter? 
Skating bad?” 

“No, Mr. Peck, it’s all right,” said the 
boy, stopping reluctantly. “I—I—well, I 
didn’t care for it to-day.” 

“Something better to do, eh ?”” 

“No, I’ve nothing to do.” 

Mr. Peck had known many boys, but one 
who would not skate when he could was a 
novelty. With a rheumatic limp he moved 
to his young neighbor, looked him over and 
whistled. 

“Maybe you’d like a kind of chore job,” 
he said. ‘Look here, Bob, I’ve promised to take 
the family over at the East Village a couple of 
quarts of milk a day; and really, I’m not fit todo 
it. This weather—it gets me! I'm not so young 
as I was, by any manner of means. If you'll 
take the contract off my hands, I’ll furnish the 
milk and give you half the money. What do 
you say to that?” 

“Ll do it, Mr. Peck,” said the boy, quickly. 
“I'll do it, and be glad of the chance.” 

The “Kast Village” consisted of three small 
houses, only one of which was habitable. Some 
years previously a speculator had attempted a 
“boom” on the strength of a new railroad. 
Some cottages were run up, many big signs 
painted; and the railroad went by the new 
village—at the bottom of a fifty-foot cutting. 
Whereupon the project languished. One or two 
houses were moved away, another was burned, 
a few others fell down. For months nobody 
had lived there, until a family coming to the 
town rented the best of the ruins. 

Nobody in the town seemed to know anything 
of the newcomers. Even Mr. Peck could only 
say that they kept within doors, and that his 
bargain had been made with a little girl, acting 
as envoy from her mother. 

By road—or rather by the abandoned route of 
a once projected highway—the East Village was 
nearly a mile from where Bob Jennings lived. 
Half the distance could be saved by a short cut 
across the fields and through a neighboring bog, 
which was frozen hard the first time Bob crossed 
it. 

Perhaps the walk in the clear, cold air, and 
the climb up the little hill on which the cottage 
stood, did him good, perhaps the mere fact of 
having something to do was a mental tonic. At 
any rate, when he knocked at the door of the 
shabby house his spirits were better than they 
had been for hours. The girl responded to his 
summons. 

She was a thin, almost weazened bit of 
humanity; very timid, Bob decided, for she 
opened the door but a few inches, and seemed 
on the point of shutting it hastily when she saw 
a stranger on the step. 


“I’m going to bring the milk for a while,” he | 


explained. “Mr. Peck asked me. He isn’t 
well enough to come every day.” 

“Oh!” said the girl, and then she added, 
“Thank you, sir,’”’ as she took the can which he 
held out. 

As Bob trudged homeward the words came to 
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him over and over again. “Thank you, sir,” 
was a most common expression, as he knew very 
well, but the “sir” was as balm to his wounded 
spirit. It was something to be regarded respect- 
fully even by a girl who lived in a ramshackle 
cottage and looked as if she had not enough to 
eat. 

While the cold, clear weather continued, Bob 
made his daily trips to the East Village with 
something like alacrity. With his schoolfellows 
things were going worse than ever, and he was 
snubbed more offensively. There had been a 
great excitement on the mill-pond while the 
Saturday’s game of hockey was in progress. A 
boy had broken through the ice and been 
gallantly rescued; and the school had a hero. 
Everybody was talking of Tad Reynolds’s cool 
ness and bravery. 

As Tad rose in public esteem, Bob, who was 
supposed to hate him, naturally lost the little 
favor that had been left to him. No wonder he 
was glad of the excuse which the daily errand 
to the cottage gave for being out of the way. 
Every day the little girl thanked him for the can 
of milk, and called him “sir.” Poor Bob began 
to get most of his comfort in life from that little 
word. 

A heavy snow-storm increased the difficulties 
of his journey, but he resolutely crussed the 
marsh to the cottage. Indeed, he had almost 
broken a path, when another fall of snow and a 
following snap of bitter cold weather at once 
undid his work, and made the tramp harder 
than ever. One day he returned with a frost- 
bitten ear; the next the other ear was similarly 
affected. Then came the great storm of the 
winter, when the snow was heaped up in enor- 
mous drifts, when all the roads were blocked 
and fences disappeared, when people tunneled 
passages from house to barn, and nobody thought 
of going for the mail. Yet even when the storm 
was raging, Bob went to the East Village. 

It took him a long time to reach the cottage, 
and it was a half-frozen boy whom the girl 
greeted as she vpened the door. This time she 
invited him to enter the house, and sat in open- 
eyed silence, watching him as he underwent the 
painful process of thawing out before the kitchen 
stove. How he made the return journey he 
hardly knew, but make it he did, stumbling and 
falling, with aching limbs and benumbed hands 
and feet. He was badly frost-bitten, of course. 

The next day’s task was torture, and so was 
the next. A fall lamed him so that he hobbled 
as clumsily as Mr. Peck, but he did not give in. 
In some vague fashion he seemed to be proving 
something to himself, and with equal vagueness 
he thought that that something would be worth 
all his pains. 

A fortnight after the big storm Bob found his 
occupation gone. The family had left the 
cottage, and East Village was again deserted. 
So he was told one morning by Mr. Peck, who 
in turn had his information from Squire Beecher, 
the oldest lawyer in the town, who in some way 
had gained knowledge of the strangers’ existence. 
Their departure was sudden, but they paid their 
bills; that was the limit of Mr. Peck’s acquaint- 
ance with the incident. Bob heard the news 
with genuine regret. 

At the academy his existence was no pleasanter, 
and the weeks wore away with dismal slowness. 
The boy’s isolation preyed upon him. There 
was less, perhaps, of open hostility displayed, 
but cool and carefully studied neglect was quite 
as marked as ever. 

Unfortunately for Boba youthful philosopher’s 
opinion had been accepted as precisely fitting his 
case. ‘Jennings is no good, and never was,” 
quoth this observer; “fact is, we’ve just found 
him out.” It was hailed as the school’s verdict. 

About this time Bob Jennings began to think 
of running away. He found a county map in 
his father’s office, and traced the highways and 
railways; he took to reading books of voyages 
in the South Seas and of African discovery, 
and he acquired a fairly accurate notion of the 
present reservations and fighting strength of 
the principal Indian tribes. But Bob did not 
run away—which, on the whole, was lucky for 
him. 

In Blyville Academy ‘the Fourth” does not 
necessarily imply Independence Day. It may 
mean March the fourth, for every year upon that 
day the pupils march in parade to the Town 
Hall, and recitations are given and compositions 
read and bouquets bestowed; and the wise men 
of the town make wise speeches, and sometimes 
the Founder’s Medal is bestowed. 

But that does not always happen; far from it. 
To win the medal one must have done something 
very brave. By some of the boys it is held that 
the mysterious deed, under which in some way 
proceeds the money to buy the medal, requires 
that life must have been saved. 

No medal had been bestowed for four years, 
but everybody felt comfortably sure that the 
time had come when Tad Reynolds’s feat at the 
mill- pond was to be suitably acknowledged. 
Bob himself, an attendant at the ceremony 
against his will, and stowed away in a corner of 
a bench, with a most unfriendly space between 
him and his next neighbor, felt convinced of it. 
When the critical moment came, he fixed his eyes 
squarely on the rusty brass of the Town Hall 
chandelier and listened to the words of Squire 
Beecher, chairman of the academy trustees and 
presiding officer on this great occasion. 

The squire’s speech was smooth and ornate, 
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clapping their hands, while the galleries were 
white with waving handkerchiefs. 

Bob kept his glance still fixed on the chande- 
lier, and listened confusedly. Tad had won his 
honors fairly ; he knew it and did not begrudge 
him their enjoyment. Yet, after all, it seemed a 
queer world where one boy should have so much 
and another 90 little, where if only a fellow’s 
Tuck were not — 

A stir of the sort an audience makes when 
something not on the programme seems about to 
happen, brought Bob out of his meditations. 
Squire Beecher, by all precedent, should have 
sat down in his armchair after presenting the 
medal, and some other dignitary should have 
come forward; but here was the squire at the 
front of the platform, his frock-coat unbuttoned, 
—a mark of unusual excitement on the part of 
the wearer,—talking not as if he were making a 
speech, but as if he were telling a story in which 
he took a deep and personal interest. His voice 
was not raised, but nobody in the hall missed a 
word be said. 

He was telling the people a story of suffering, 
of want, of starvation, or something very near it; 
of biting winds and nipping cold; of a family, 
poor and proud, among strangers; of a mother 
stricken with illness, unable to help herself, and 
cared for by a child burdened beyond her years; 
of long days and nights of uncomplaining endur- 
ing; and at last of the coming of a brother only 
too happy to end a long feud, and to bear away 
with him the mother and daughter to comfort if 
not to plenty. The squire told his story well, 
as if it thrilled him. 

The little children in front shivered when he 
spoke of the storms of winter, and when he 
depicted the scene of reconciliation, the hand- 
kerchiefs in the galleries were to be seen again, 
this time clasped in gloved hands and furtively 
wiping away tears which nobody pretended to 
notice. 

‘There was a moment’s pause in the squire’s 
speech before he went on; but now he was 
telling them the best of his story. Somebody, 
he said, had saved the lives of the two in the 
lonely house; had done what few men would 
have dared to undertake in the face of the 
fiercest storm the region had seen in years; had 
carried the pair food, which had kept alight the 
spark of life and made possible the happy 
conclusion. 

And, therefore, the trustees, exercising the 
discretion vested in them, had voted without 
dissent to award, for the first time since the 
founding of the fund, a second medal in a single 
year, for bravery and faithfulness on the part of 
a@ member of the school. It was steadfast 
courage displayed in a humble undertaking by 
one who builded better than he knew, and upon 
whose efforts depended vastly more than he 
could possibly have known. 

“Robert Jennings!” rang the squire’s deep 
voice. a 

The great event was over, the older folks had 
gone their ways, discussing it, while the school- 
boys were grouped about the Town Hall steps. 
Tad Reynolds was with them, but the glitter of 
his medal no longer held their gaze. All were 
Jooking with shamefaced eagerness at a boy who 
stood hesitating as if in doubt whether to advance 
or retreat. He, too, wore a medal, but it was 
as disregarded as Tad's. For him, as for the 
others, the last half-hour had wrought a great 
revulsion of feeling. 

Glancing down at the faces upturned to his, he 
seemed to see not the enemies of later days, but 
the friends of the time that seemed years ago. 
He made a few steps forward, faltered and 
halted. Tad Reynolds mounted a step. 

“Bob!” he said, huskily, “I—we—all of us, 
we—” 

Bob Jennings’s hesitation vanished. “Oh, 
fellows!’ he cried, and sprang toward Tad with 
outstretched hand. W. T. Nicnoxs. 


—_~ee—__——_. 


Strangely Found Pearls. 


J\FTER the failure of M. Ferdinand de 
‘y Lesseps’s first grand effort to excavate 
the Panama Canal, there ensued 
a depressing period when for 
several years nothing whatever 
was done, and millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of expensive machin- 
ery lay exposed to wind and 
weather, and to thieves who 
carried off immense quantities 
of plunder. 

At length an attempt was made to stay these 
losses. Painters were employed to coat the 
excavators, dredges, cranes, dragues, locomo- 
tives and other machines with waterproof paints, 
and guards were sent to patrol the line of works. 

Among the guards were a young American 
whose name is given as Edmond Harris, a Hol- 
lander named Van Vleck, from Rotterdam, and 
one Michael Doohey, an Irishman. Their busi- 
ness was to care for the marine dredges in the 
“Boca,” or western end of the canal trench, near 
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and soulless and brief. To Tad was granted | the harbor of Panama. A small steam-launch 
only a short space of delightful expectancy, and | was provided in which they made their rounds, 
then his name had been pronounced, he had | and on holidays they sometimes used this boat 
marched forward to the platform, the ribbon of | for excursions to other points on the bay. The | foothold, to keep your head out ?”’ Harris shouted 
the medal had been pinned upon his coat, and | most interesting of these jaunts, and one attended 
the boys were cheering and the girls were! by a curious adventure, was to the ruins of 


“* SOMETHING BETTER TO DO, EH?”’ 


Panama Viejo (Old Panama), six or eight miles 
south of the modern city. 

Old Panama, the city first built by the Span- 
jards when at the zenith of their New World 
prosperity, was taken, plundered and burned by 
the buccaneer Morgan in 1671. For a century it 
had been the richest city of the Western Hem- 
isphere, containing at one time fully seventy 
thousand inhabitants, and being called from its 
position, “The Gate of the New World.” 
Hither were brought the spoils of Peru, by 
Pizarro, and gold and silver in vast quantities 
from the newly opened mines. A well-paved 
highway connected it with Puerto Bello, on the 
Atlantic side of the isthmus. 

Of Old Panama nothing now remains except 
the crumbling walls of the churches and palaces, 
overgrown by vines, in the midst of a dense 
tropical forest. One lofty tower alone rises 
above the treetops, that of the Church of St. 
Anastasius. 

Steaming in here at high tide, our three 
adventurers entered a bayou, or creek mouth, 
leading beneath a stone bridge, the arch of which 
is still standing, to a land-locked lagoon which 
once formed the city’s haven for small craft. 

Here they left the launch, and first crossing 
the old stone bridge, visited the church-tower. 
Then they wandered curiously about the site of 
the old town. The place is now wholly over- 
grown with jungle, and to move about or to 
follow the lines of the old streets it is necessary 
that a machetero, or man working with a 
machete, should go in advance and literally 
cleave out a path. Pablo, the half-breed fire- 
man of the launch, undertook this task, but was 
soon covered by garrapatas, or wood-ticks. 
While he was clearing himself of them, Mike 
Doohey took up the machete and cut a path 
for several hundred yards, over old walls and 
vine-grown masonry, when to his great discom- 
fiture he suddenly discovered a large hooded 
viper clinging to his boot. The reptile had struck 
its fangs into the leather, but fortunately had not 
been able to bite through it. 

This was too much for the Irishman. 

“I wish yez joy of your walk, gentlemen,” said 
he. ‘For mesilf, I shall lave ye the snakes and 
the bugs, and go ‘back to the launch and shmoke 
me pipe!”” 

He left them abruptly, and Pablo resumed the 
machete, all keeping a sharp eye out for snakes. 
They had gone on but a few yards when a 
tremendous yell from Mike caused them to turn. 

“Vell, I vonder what next shall be de matter 
vid de Lrishmans!”’ exclaimed Van Vleck. 

Harris went hastily back. ‘Mike! Mike!” he 
shouted. ‘“What’s the matter? Where are 
you?” 


At first he got no reply, but heard a strange | 


gurgling, swashing sound, as of water, that 
seemed to come from the earth near-by. Then 
came a muffled cry of “Help! Help!” 

Harris then caught sight of a hole in the thick 
verdure and vines of the path over which they 
had just come, and approaching, found that Mike 
had fallen down the deep shaft of an old Spanish 
well. With Van Vleck’s aid, Harris quickly 
pulled away the vines and gained a better idea 
of the dimensions of the hole. It was six or 








seven feet across; they had walked unsuspect- 
ingly along the very brink of it. 
“Is the water deep, Mike? Can you get a 


down to him. 

“Little enough!” cried Mike. ‘Sure it’s deep 
as the say and cowld as the 
grave!” 

Harris had a surveyor’s tape- 
line in his pocket. He threw the 
reel end down, holding fast to 
the other. 

“Catch hold of that,” he cried. 
“Easy! Don’t break it. It will 
help you to keep your head 
above water till we can get a 
line from the launch.” He sent 
Pablo off at a run fo fetch the 
line. 

Some minutes elapsed before 
it could be brought, and mean- 
time Mike had to support as 
little of his weight as possible 
by the tape which Harris held, 
and barely kept his head and 
neck above the cold well water, 
like a bullfrog at the margin of 
a tank. 

Van Vieck then tied a loop in 
the end of the launch-line and 
lowered it. 

“Now get your foot in that 
loop, Mike, and then seize hold 
above, and we will pull you 
out!” Harris called down to him. 

The combined strength of the 
three barely sufficed to haul the 
Irishman up. Foot by foot they 
hoisted him, dripping and trying 
to aid them by catching toe-hold 
and finger-hold here and there 
in chinks of the old masonry. 
The well had been lined up 
with stone blocks, in cement. 

They had him within a few 
feet of the top when his toe 
dislodged one of the stone blocks 
and it fell down with a splash. 
But the next moment Mike got 
his arms out and was dragged forth, a very wet 
and slimy object. 

“Bad ’cess to the haythen that leaves their 
wells oncovered,” were his first words. But 
something about the hole in the wall from 
which the stone block had slipped appeared to 
interest him, for all dripping as he was, he got 
down on his knees and looked down at it. 

“I'm thinkin’ that was a very quare hole,” 
he said to Harris. “D’ye know, | fancied I 
caught the glint of a bottle as I passed 
that hole, sor.’”” 

Harris and Van Vleck laughed, think- 
ing this a hint that Mike desired some- 
thing to warm him up. But he was not 
joking. 

“Sure, I can see the nose av it now!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Wait a bit, while I put 
me fut in the noose av the rope again, 
and thin hould on tight while 1 take a 
peep down.” 

They let him down a few feet, when 
he drew out from the hole in the well 
wall a large, square-shouldered bottle of 
very clumsy shape. 

“I have it!” cried Mike, and they 
pulled him out again. “And now did 
yez ever see the likes of that for a 
bottle!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Bedad, but 
the ould stopper is no better than punk. 
What do ye make of it, sor?” he asked, 
and handed it to Harris. 

The bottle was a lopsided affair of 
impure green glass, and contained what 
looked through the glass like small 
bullets. Harris picked out the stopper, 
which was of wood wrapped in crum- 
bling leather. Some moments were 
required to extract it. To their great 
surprise, the round, bullet-like objects proved to 
be large pearls, some of them very beautiful. 
‘There were a hundred and forty-nine of them. 

Van Vleck, who had seen jewels and pearls in 
Holland, was of the opinion that they were of 
great value. 

Their first thought, after looking at the con- 
tents of the bottle, was to search the hole in 
the wall for further treasure. But they found 
nothing except a small, moldering box with 
silver crockets at the corners. This being 
opened, was found to contain discolored parch- 
ments, evidently of the nature of royal letters, 
or deeds of gift or conveyance, and also exactly 
a hundred Spanish gold coins of apparently 
about the weight and value of a doubloon. 

“Well, Mike, this is your find,” Harris said to 
him. “TI congratulate you.” 

“Faith, then, how wud I have found it if yez 
hadn’t pulled me out of the ould well? Tell 
me that, sor!”? exclaimed Mike. 

“What is your idea, then?” Harris asked him. 

“Share and share alike, sor. There wud be 
no other fair way.” 

“Including Pablo?” 

“Sure! Didn’t the nayger help pull me out?” 

They steamed back to the city and showed the 
pearls to a dealer there. The man was astonished 
at the size and beauty of many of them, and 


| would not say what he thought they were worth. 


An English dealer at length rated the market 
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value at three thousand, three hundred and ten 
pounds, or not far from sixteen thousand, five 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

They had little doubt that this bottle of pearls 
and the box had been concealed in the well at 
the time when the city was taken by the pirates, 
more than two centuries ago, and that the person 
who secreted them had perished in the sack of 
the town. There could be no hope, therefore, 
of finding the rightful possessors. 
| It will not be thought strange that the three 
canal guards went again and again to the ruins 
; of Panama Viejo, searching for other old wells, 
and sounding them with grapple-hooks in the 
hope of finding other similar caches of old-time 
wealth; but they found nothing more. 

CHARLES ADAMS, 


——__~+ee- 





ROMEO. 


Y elephant, Romeo, was a murderous 
brute. Before coming to this country 
he had killed three men, and after his 

arrival he killed four more. 

I bonght Romeo in Berlin in the late forties. 
On the journey to this country he killed his 
keeper on shipboard. Later he killed Joe Nobles 
in Pittsburgh, Frank Gray in Louisville, Calvin 
Porter near Indianapolis, and little Eddie Smith 
near Yonkers, N. Y. The great creature either 
killed or frightened away every person who hail 
the care of him but one, and that was a keeper 
of his own selection. The story of how the 
selection was made is interesting. 

It was at a little town in Dutchess County, 
New York. A throng of idlers surrounded the 
notorious elephant one morning. Among them 
was a twelve-year-old boy, named Arthur Searles, 
the son of a local mechanic. He unconsciously 
stood dangerously close to Romeo, who suddenly 
put out his trunk, grasped the lad around the 
body, and raised him to his back. 

When he had securely seated the boy, Romeo 
lowered his trunk and left him there, more 
surprised than frightened. The keeper, believing 
that another tragedy was imminent, called to the 
boy to slide down the creature’s side while 
Romeo was eating some peanuts, of which he 
was very fond. This the lad did; but no sooner 
had his feet touched the ground than he was 
again caught up and seated upon the elephant’s 
back. Three times Arthur Searles attempted to 
| escape, but each time the elephant recaptured him. 

An alarmed messenger summoned me, and I 
arrived on the scene in time to see Romeo foil 
the boy’s third attempt at escape. A happy 
, thought struck me. I promised the lad five 








ROMEO AND HIS BOY CAPTIVE. 


dollars if he would remain and ride on Romeo in 
the street parade, which would soon take place. 
The little fellow smiled faintly, and said that, as 
Romeo would not let him go, he would have to 
stay and earn the five dollars. As a result, half 
an hour later Romeo paraded the streets of the 
town peacefully and contentedly, with the boy 
on his back, to the great surprise of the citizens. 

The line of parade led directly by Arthur 
Searles’s home, and when his horrified mother 
saw her son perched upon the back of the noto- 
rious elephant, whose record was familiar to 
nearly every one, she was almost too frightened 
to protest ; but she followed her boy and Romeo 
throughout the parade, until she saw the elephant, 
when he arrived at the exhibition grounds, raise 
his trunk and tenderly set down his youthful 
rider. 

At once I sought the boy’s father, and so 
arranged matters with him that when the circus 
left town Arthur Searles went with it as Romeo's 
keeper. 

This was the only master that Romeo never 
| attempted to harm. But the elephant gradually 
| Brew more and more intractable, until, to keep 
‘him anywhere within bounds, Arthur Searles 
‘had to sleep beside him. Even this was effective 
; only for a short time, and Romeo gradually 
became such a constant source of anxiety that it 
finally was necessary to have him killed. 


DAN Rice. 
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Current Topics. 


Egyptian commercial returns for the 
last year report the sale of more than two million 
live quails to European countries. The item 
is a curious and confirming commentary upon 
the story of the feeding of the Israelites with 
quails in an adjacent and similar territory. 

Five hundred clerks in Havana have 
started a movement to close the stores at seven 
o’clock, that they may study English at the night 
schools. “Will the boy from the country spend 
his evenings at a dime museum,” asked Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, recently, ‘‘or at a business 
school?” ‘The result in either case is not limited 
to the English or bookkeeping learned ; it concerns 
the future destiny of the man. It may even con- 
cern the future destiny of Cuba or the United 
States. see 

Defective hearing among school children, 
though less common than defective sight, is not 
a matter which teachers can overlook, and pupils 
are sometimes blamed for stupidity or heedless- 
ness, when a cold in the head or some slight 
inflammation of the tonsils has dulled the sen- 
sitiveness of the auditory nerve and made it 
difficult to be sharply attentive. If a child 
breathes through the open mouth, the teacher 
should recognize nature’s own sign that the 
channels are obstructed. One authority says 
the case can be tested by trying whether the 
ticking of a watch can be heard three feet from 
either ear. 


It was thought worth while to cable 
from London to New York, the other day, that. 
because the thirteenth of January fell upon 
Friday this year, the people of Brussels were 
many of them depressed and apprehensive. 
Few letters or telegrams were despatched, busi- 
ness was stagnant, the theatres deserted, and 
calamities were predicted for the coming year. 
Repetition of this foolish superstition tends to 
spread it and to keep it alive, to the discomfort 
of weak minds. Our days are what we make 
them. Their good or evil consequences are in 
ourselves; and as to the rest, unforeseen or 
undeserved misfortune has, like death, all days 
for its own. 


The medical committee of the city 
council of Glasgow issues to the physicians in 
its pay or in charge of dispensaries, a general 
direction that in preseribing alcoholic remedies 
they shall be careful to have it understood that 
these are medicines, and not merely popular 
stimulants, Such remedies should be put up 
in medicine bottles, labelled with directions as to 
the time when they should be used and the amount. 
to use. It is well to combine the alcoholic ingre- 
dients with other preparations, so as to disguise 
their tempting qualities. The large number of 
cases in which the alcoholic appetite has acquired 
a fatal hold through the carelessness of doctors 
fully justifies the caution of the Glasgow author- 
ities. ee 

Hypnotism and its effects were the sub- 
ject of a paper read recently before the British 
Medical Association by its writer, Doctor Milnes 
Bramwell, who has used this mysterious power 
professionally in his practice. In the discussi 
which followed, the majority of the phys 
present recognized the remedial effects of hyp- 
notism in mental diseases, or in the various ills 
arising from insomnia or depression. ‘They were, 
however, positively of the opinion that its general 
application should not be encouraged, since its 
various and varying phenomena are only partly 
understood by physicians themselves. On this 
point the opinion of the celebrated Doctor Bene- 
dict, professor of neurvlogy at the University of 
Vienna, is worth remembering. Le has had 
thirty years’ experience in hypnotism, with 
exceptionally favorable opportunities for correct. 
judgment. He declares that it may become 
danzerous to the nerves, to the intellect, to the 
strength of will, and to the general character of 
the patient. 








Staid Philadelphians indulged in unwont- ; 
edly noisy jubilations on New Year's eve, in the 
face of one of the fiercest snow-sturms the city 
has ever known. The new clock in the city hall | 
began its record of time at midnight, and 
thousands of enthusiastic citizens assembled to | 
congratulate the clock and themselves, and 
indulge in rejoicings through tin horns and 
strenuous throats. The clock stands at the! 
greatest height of any in the world, —three 
hundred and seventy feet,—and it is exceeded in 
size by but two, those of the Mechlin Cathedral , 
and the House of Parliament in London. The | 
immense hands are moved by compressed air, 
sent through tubes from mechanism two hundred 
feet below. The flow of the air is directed by a 








j station for the London train. 


| sent the count a carefully worded note inviting 


| Russia with his magnificent suite, dressed in 
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“tnaster-clock” which, in turn, receives and | 
transinits the time by telegraphic connection 
with the Washington observatory. The clock 
is illuminated at night, and can be seen at a; 
distance of two miles, | 


—— 


INDEPENDENT. 


That's the old Amerikin idee, 
To make @ man a man, an’ let him be. 
“Hosea Biglow.” 


+ oe 


An Ambassador’s First Visit. 


HEN anew ambassador arrives in London 
he does not feel at liberty to accept any 
invitations until he has been received by 

the queen. If the queen is at Windsor or at 
Osborne, this andience is granted without delay. 
If she is in Scotland, or in the south of France, 
the ambassador must await her return before 
making any public engagements. Etiquette 
requires him to pay his respects to the sovereign 
before accepting hospitality from her subjects. 
An ordinary visit to the queen is made on 
what is called a ‘“‘dine-and-sleep” invitation from 
the Lord Steward. The new ambassador takes 
his predecessor's letters of recall and his own 
credentials, and presents them to the queen. He 
dines at the royal residence as the queen’s guest, 
and converses with her on the friendly relations 
of the two countries. After dinner he takes 
leave of the queen, and retires to his room to 
write private letters on paper bearing the royal 
crest. The next morning he breakfasts by him- 
self, and is driven in a royal carriage to the 





After this formality the new ambassador is 
the duly accredited representative of his govern- 
ment, and is at liberty to accept general invita- 
tions. When his mission is at an end almost the 
last visit which he pays is a similar one for 
taking leave of the sovereign. 

While court etiquette is rigid in England the 
queen is cordial in manner, and unalfected in 
speech, and has a talent for making her visitors 
feel at ease. The new ambassador is put on the 
level of a personal friend. 


—_+ 





Tolstoi and the Tsar. 


EW incidents have occurred in many years | 
more memorable for what they express 
or signify than the recent meeting of the 

Tsar Nicholas II. with Count Tolstoi. 
Intending to return through Moscow from one 
of his southern journeys, the tsar found that the 
town in which Tolstoi lives would be one of 
the refreshment stations on his route, and he 


him to an interview. 

The meeting took place, Tolstoi wearing the 
simple garb of a laborer and attended by a 
few of his peasant friends, and the Emperor of 


brilliant uniforms. % 

Nicholas talked of his celebrated peace procla- 
mation, and evidently wished to know his famous 
subject’s opinion of it. ‘The great philanthropist. 
commended his motive in proposing the disarm- 
ament of nations, but courteously intimated that | 
in this grand work his majesty himself would be 
expected to set the first example. 

What was said during that remarkable inter- 
view, however, could hardly be more important 
than the fact that two such men met and gave 
audience to each other. Representing what they 
did, their talk was like a conference between the 
fifteenth and twentieth centuries. 

In the person of the tsar were embodied all the 
traditional ideas of human inequality. Count 
Tolstoi stood for man as man. One was 
incarnate autocracy; the other was incarnate 
democracy. One represented a Christianity | 
which interprets Christ in its own way; the) 
other represented a Christianity that takes Him 
at His word. 

Rarely have two men of opposite culture stood | 
side by side facing the world’s future who would | 
influence the world’s future more than this prince | 
of rank and riches and this champion of the poor. | 
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Wise Dutchmen. 


N the problem presented to the United States 

] by the Philippines, it is of interest to note 

the methods which have made the Dutch 
East Indies a strikingly prosperous colony. 

‘The people of both groups of islands are of the | 
same original Malay stock, and possess many 
characteristics. in common. They are by no 
Means an easy people to govern, but under 
favoring eonditions have shown themselves | 
docile, peace-loving and industrious. The Dutch, 
in some respects the most matter-of-fact people, 
have shown great wisdom in dealing with the | 
natives in their East Indian colonies. They 
have not interfered with their habits of life, or | 
with their superstitions, and by recognizing their | 
local and tribal authority, have acquired full‘ 
control over them. A writer in) Harper's 
Weekly, in describing the peculiarities of the | 
natives, gives the following illustration of their 
simplicity, and because of their contidence in | 
their rulers, their ready submission to civil 
authority : 

“They are all children, with the most innocent 
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COMPANION. 


notions of justice and punishment,” said the 
governor of a Dutch settlement in Java toa 
recent visitor. ‘A man is arrested on suspicion 
of having stolen some cocoanuts, and in my 
capacity as justice I question him. 

“**Did you steal the cocvanuts ?” 

“*Yes, worthy governor.” 

“Who saw you do it?” 

“ «No one, worthy governor.’ 

“Why did you steal them?” 

“ «The demon impelled me to." 

“Ought I to punish you?” 

“ ‘Certainly, worthy governor.’ 

“So 1 commit him to jail for a time, and he is 
satistied.”” 

‘Yhe Dutch governor issues no orders direct to 
the people. Everything goes through the native 
regent and his suburdinate chiefs. To them the 
governor is their “elder brother.” The regent, 
upon learning the wishes of the governor, tells 
his people that he has consulted with his “elder 
brother” and decided upon this course or that. 
The Dutch authority is thus maintained without 
resentment on the part of the natives. 

Let us hope that as the United States is now 
called upon to play the part of “elder brother” 
to the Filipinos, the duty may be performed with 
the intelligence, patience and sincerity shown by 
the Dutch government in their East Indian 
possessions, 

——_~+0»—____ 


HAPPINESS. 


Thon the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet. 


Tennyson. 
—————~or—__—_. 


The Treaty With Spain. 


HE Treaty of Peace with Spain was ratified 

by the Senate of the United States on 

February (th by a vote of fifty-seven to 
twenty-seven—more than the necessary two- 
thirds. It was passed without amendment ; and 
by it this country has accepted a cession of 
sovereignty over Puerto Rico and the Philippine 
ands, 

It is not certain that the United States will 
retain either of its new possessions, with a 
purpose to govern them permanently as colonial 
dependencies. ‘There is a strong sentiment in 
favor of allowing the natives of the islands to 
form governments of their own and to maintain 
their independence of this as well as of other 
nations. Nevertheless it is but recognizing a 
fact to say that at the present time there is 
a strongly manifested desire on the part of many 
of our people to hold as colonies the islands 
acquired. 

‘This question, and the serious problems arising 
froin the fact that the country inherits a war 
with the Filipinos, together with the nominal 
sovereignty over their land, demand the gravest. 
consideration on the part of our people. In them 
are involved methods of government, civil and 
material interests, and political complications 
that can only be wisely met by the most judicious 
and far-seeing statesmanship, 

‘The debate in the Senate upon the treaty was 
of such quality that we may have not a little 
confidence that the coming deliberations will be 
worthy of the great issues at stake. Never in 
the history of the guvernment has a subject 
been treated by the Senate with greater ability 
and thoroughness than was the treaty just 
ratified. 

Its legal and constitutional aspects were con- 
sidered with a breadth and profundity of research 
and arguinent worthy of any of the great jurists 
of the American bench and bar. The study of the 
problems of expediency by several of the senators 
was an illustration of statesmanship in its highest 
form. From the point of view of those who 
chiefly love liberty and cherish the doctrines 
contained in the Declaration of Independence, 
the discussion was lofty and elevating. 

For weal or woe the treaty has become a part 
of the supreme law of the land, and it is now 
the duty of patriots to endeavor without partisan- 
ip to wisely fulfill the momentous responsibil- 
ities it has placed upon them. 
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_ Governed by Boys. 


N all the current talk about self-government. 
for the Cubans, the Puerto Ricans and the 
‘ilipinos, not much attention has been paid 
to the rights and capacities of another subject 
class, Ameriean schoolboys. Is the American 








schoolboy capable of self-government? Can he 
be induced to think of school regulations, not 
merely as rules to be obeyed,—when he cannot ! 
evade them,—but oblizations to be cheerfully | 
accepted and enforced by his own aid? 

Chicago is attempting an experiment in this 
direction. The boys are given a share in the 
government of several of its schools, ‘They have 
a voice in making rules, and they are expected to 
help enforce them. The plan is simple. Boys 
whose conduct is exemplary, and who use their 
intinence to induce others to obey the rules, are 
made “citizens”? of the school commonwealth, 
This is regarded as a badge of honor. Most of 
the boys, it is said, are citizens. ‘The others 
desire to be. From the ranks of the citizens are 
chosen “tribunes,” who take an active part in 
enforcing the regulations. This post is much 








coveted. It does not always seem_great, fun to 
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obey rules; but to enforce them is quite another 
and much more acceptable matter. 

The principal who began the Chicago experi- 
ment gives at least one good reason for it. He 
says that the boy who grows up with the idea 
that the good order of the school is solely the 
teacher’s duty to enforce, will probably become 
the kind of citizen who thinks that it is not his 
concern to be troubled about abuses in govern- 
ment. He will be too busy or too lazy to go to 
the caucus in his district, or too cowardly to give 
assistance in endeavors to detect and punish 
political frauds. 

This is true. On the other hand, the boy 
“citizens” who help to make and enforce school 
rules are not likely as men to become “boudle’” 
aldermen, voting franchises for a bribe, but are 
very much more likely to help send such criini- 
nals to the penitentiary. 


——<e>—_——_ 


Funeral of a Confederate Soldier. 


N Sunday, the 29th of January, the body of 

a private of the Confederate cavalry was 

laid to rest in a Boston cemetery. He had 

died {n poverty and among strangers, yet in his 

last hours he had not lacked anything that would 

contribute to his comfort, and his funeral was 
both touching and impressive. 

The flag he had fought for was the Stars and 
Bars, but the flag which draped his casket was 
the Stars and Stripes of a reunited country. The 
comrades with whom he had fought had worn the 
Confederate gray, but the comrades who had 
searched him out in sickness and distress, who 
had cared for him tenderly to the end, and who 
bore his body with all a soldier’s honors to the 
grave, were clothed in the blue uniform of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 

The Commander of the Department of Massa- 
chusetts, delegates from the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion, and representatives of more than 
twenty Grand Army posts of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Maine, were present, and a& 
meinber of the governor’s staff came to express 
the sympathy of the commonwealth for Virginta, 
the dead soldier’s native state. 

The eulogy was pronounced by the chaplain of 
a Massachusetts post, and the flower-enveloped 
casket was followed to the grave by white-haired 
veterans of the Union army. 

The words spoken at the funeral by the Massa- 
chusetts Department Commander have a signif- 
cance far beyond even the solemn occasion which 
called them forth. ‘The truest characteristic of 
a brave soldier,” he said, “is respect for a fallen 
foe. The comrades of the Grand Army of the 
Republic who have honored themselves by their 
presence here in honor of this dead soldier are 
greater to-day than when they stood in line of 
battle, in the face of rattling musketry and fiery 
shot and bursting shell. 

“We cannot tell why it was the fate of this man 
to fight for the Stars and Bars and ours to fight 
for the Stars and Stripes. Enough that each 
fought for the right as God gave him to see the 
right. In the spirit of charity and fraternity we 
lay him to rest, the gray beside the blue, in the 
great republic of the dead. Let us fervently trust 
that in the clearer light beyond, with all misunder- 
standings removed, all doubts solved, all estrange- 
ments effaced, the blue and gray may meet and 
greet each other as friends and brothers.” 

The salute fired above this soldier’s resting- 
place will surely echo in the memory long after 
seetional bitterness has been forgotten; and In 
the grave of the Confederate cavalryman was 
buried something more than the body of a brave 
ahd generous foe. 
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A Girl’s Escapade. 


ENRY JAMES'S “Daisy Miller’—that de 
as-you-please Ainerican girl, the kind of 
young woman whose behavior astonished 

Europeans and disturbed her countrywomen— 
would have found a comrade in the English girl, 
who, now that she is an old woman, with three 
children, tells the story of an adventure in which 
she and the Grand Duke Constantine were the 
hero and heroine, It, as told in her book, “Foreign 
Courts and Foreign Homes,” is as follows: 

Her father was the British Consul at Cherbourg, 
and connected with the English and Scotch 
nobility. One day the Russian imperial yacht, 
with the grand duke, brother of the Tsar Nicholas, 
on board sine to Cherbourg. The English girl 
had a friend, a beautiful young woman, as fieree 
and as wild as a panther, a fisherman’s daughter, 
The two girls used to row about the harbor, 
occasional! nehoring to eaten fish, 

On the day the yaebt arrived they had caught 
seyeral fishes, and the fisherman’s daughter, 
Victoire, by name, who longed to see a live prince, 
proposed that they should row alongside and sell 
their catch. The fun of the adventure appealed 
to her companion, who agreed on condition that 
she remained in the boat. Once alongside, how- 
ever, Victoire jumped nimbly on deck and in a 
Breton accent offered her fish. 

The grand duke, tall and stately, on seeing the 
beautiful girl, entered into conversation witb her. 
Looking over the side he saw the young woman 
in the boat, and not knowing she was English, 
said in her own language to one of his staff: 

“Here is another; she looks a lady; but what 
large hands and feet she has! Ask her to come 
on board.” 

The young woman, however, wisely declined 
the invitation, but in a spirit of reckless mischief 
said: 

“ Monseigneur, 
to-night?” 














are you going to the ball 
The admiral of the port was to give a 








ball in the duke’s honor. 

ey. he replied. 

*Then will you dance number five with 
me”? 


The grand duke burst out laughing, and said, 
“Certainly,df you are there” and giving her his 
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glove, added: “Give me that at the ball and claim 
your partner.’* S 

The English girl went home and told her father, 
who, thoughtlessly amused at the girlish pre- 
sumption, and forgetting the impropricty and the 
possible hazards of her act, promised to take her 
to the ball. They went; at the third dance the 
Russians appeared ; the duke towered high above 
every one, and scarcely noticed the ladies who 
were presented to him. When the fifth dance 
eame on, the English girl asked her friend, the 
admiral, to present her to the duke. Courtesying 
Jow before him she pulled out his glove and said: 

“Monseigneur, it is our dance, number five.”” 

He started, colored, but recovering himself, 
offered her his arm and they waltzed several 
times round the room. He evidently was pleased 
with the eccentric English girl, for he invited her 
and her father to visit him on his yacht. But the 
father had very wisely concluded that the one ad- 
venture was quite enough, and not only decidedly 
declined the invitation, but insisted that his 
daughter should never again indulge in a similar 
escapade. 

+++ 


A DEAN’S STORIES. 


Carlyle advised every parson to write the story 
of his life—“to keep him out of mischief.” The 
dean of Bristol may not have had this pensive 
advice in mind when he wrote his recent book of 
reminiscences, but it would have been a distinct 
loss in good stories if he had not employed some 
of his leisure time in setting down his clerical 
experiences. 

Many of them were diverting, from the first. 
When, as plain Mr. Pigou, he sought a London 
euracy he was offered the curacy of St. Peter's, 
Vere Street. Only thirty pounds per annum was 
given, but then, as the incumbent put it, St. 
Peter's being “the doctors’ church,” the curate, 
should he fall ill, might have the opinion of fifteen 
of the leading medical men in London! 

Doctor Pigou’s first benefice was St. Philip’s, 
Regent Street, where he gained the reputation of 
fashionable preacher, and was naturally recom- 
mended to visitors to London. A certain Lady D. 
went to hear him, and in this connection there is 
& good story which leaves no doubt in the mind 
as to her ladyship’s nationality. On her return 
fram church she was of course asked how she 
liked him. 

“Oh,” she replied, “not very much. You see 
when you have heard much of any particular 
person you are hardly left free to judge. Honestly, 
I could not see why people should go to hear him; 
but I think it right at the same time to say that it 
was not Mr. Pigou who preached.” 

Dean Pigou does not mind telling a story against 
himself; like most men of humor he appears to 
enjoy it. Here is another. He happened to say, 
when some friends had mentioned some lady of 
title recently deceased, that she had always 
attended his ministry at San Remo. A lady pres- 
ent said: 

“Ah, yes, poor lady, she was always known to 
be a person of weak intellect.” 


———_< o> —_____ 


AN HONEST ARTIST. 


There was no love lost between the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon and his Cousin Prince Napoleon, 
whom the Parisians called “Plon Plon.” The 
prince used to make abusive speeches against 
the emperor, which people were only too ready to 
repeat to him. ‘Let him alone,’ Louis Napoleon 
would reply. “He is too well known; no one 
would turn me out to place him on the throne.” 

The emperor was correct, for no one said a 
good word about “Plon Plon.”” He was commonly 
believed to have shown the white feather in the 
Crimea, and never exposed himself where the 
lead was falling. An English lady, who in her 
young days mingled with French society, tells in 
her “Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes,” a story 
as discreditable to Prince Napoleon as it is 
honorable to a French artist. 

While the artist was painting the historical 
picture of the Battle of the Alma, which the 
emperor had ordered, Prince Napoleon called at 
the painter’s studio to make known to him the 
facts. On leaving he said he wished the prominent 
figure in the battle to be himself mounted on his 
white charger. He sent the horse to the artist so 
that he could paint its exact portrait. When the 
picture was finished, and invitations were sent 
out for a “private view,” the white charger was 
seen, a prominent figure in the battle, but without 
a rider. 

On hearing of this terrible omission, the prince 
sent an aide-de-camp to ask the reason. The 
honest artist said the horse should remain if the 
prince wished, but no rider would be on it. ‘Tell 
the prince I have never yet painted a lie.” The 
hint was taken; the prince ordered the horse to 
be rubbed out. 


——__~+ee—___ 


CALLING THE HOURS. 


Western humor is overcharged, and frequently 
recoils into caricature. For instance, an officer, 
characterizing General Duncan, a jolly, blustering 
old fellow, but a good Indian fighter, said: ““No 
Indian bullet can hurt him. He has been shot in 
the bead with a cannon-ball which did him no 
harm, but glanced off and killed the toughest 
mule in the army.” The general himself was the 
cause, on one occasion, of a bit of humor so 
grotesque as to set a camp laughing. 

He, in 1870, led an expedition from Fort 
McPherson into the Republican River country, 
and the famous Pawnee scouts accompanied it. 
The general ordered that in camp the sentinels at 
the different posts should call out the hour of the 
night thus: ‘Post No. 1, nine o’clock, all is well!” 

‘be Pawnees took their turn at guard duty, 
and were ordered to call the hour as the white 
soldiers did. This was a difficult task for them, 
as few of the scouts could express themselves 
in English. Their commander, Major North, 
explained to each one that when the man on the 
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adjoining post called out the hour, he, the scout, 
must call it also, copying him as nearly as he 
could. The attempts of the scouts to imitate the 
white sentinels were amusing. For instance, a 
white soldier would call out, “Post No. 1, half-past 
nine o’clock, all’s well!” The Indian standing 
next to him would sing out something like this: 

“Poss number half-pass five cents! Ugh! I 
don’t cara!” 

The general, seeing that his system was more 
ludicrous than beneficial, countermanded the 
order. 





A Beautiful Gift 
To New Subscribers to The Companion 


and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, a 
very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as wéll as a convenience for 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautifully executed 
work of art, and as a permanent ornament 
for the home. 

Please remember that every subscriber who 
pays for his paper during this year is 
entitled to one. ~ 


Perry Mason & Company. 





NOT SPACE ENOUGH. 


In the “Observations of a Ranchwoman” are 
plentiful instances illustrating both the ‘‘shif’less- 
ness” and stupidity of Mexican servants. Here 
is a sample of the latter quality: 


Complying with law and custom, I provided 
four men to do each a day’s work toward cleaning 
a public ditch for irrigation purposes. At the 
end of the day a you resented himself and 
the bill. The names of but two men were in- 
scribed as having worked, but the sum demanded 
amounted to the wages of four. 

“What is the meaning of this?” I inquired. “If 
only Luciano and Pedro worked, why do I pay 
the’ wages of Matildo and Jesus?” 

“Two men worked,” was the stolid rejoinder. 

“Then I won't ae, the wages of four.” 

“But two men did four days’ work.” 

Nin one day? That is impossible.” 
ut, sefiora, they did!” 

“That cannot be. I must understand better 

before I pay two men the wages of four. Go and 






request the majordomo ¢o lvok into this affair.” 
resently the majordomo appeared. 
“Sefiora,” said he, ‘the is correct. The 


men have worked.” 

“Sefior, I repeat, the thin; 
men cannot, in one day, do 

“Sefiora, four men worked.’ 

ony then, did this man tell me that only two 
worked? And why are not the names of Matildo 
and Jesus on the bill?” 

“He told you that only two worked, because 
there was no room on the bill for the names of 
the others.” 

The majordomo spoke quite impatiently, 
I should have divined that process of rea: 
by instinct. I induced him to squeeze in the 
names of Matildo and Jesus, which he did without, 
a smile, and we parted on the best of terms. 


is impossible. Two 
ie worl of four men.” 





AN AUTHOR AT GOLF. 


Players of golf will be interested in the following 
amusing letter addressed by Conan Doyle to a 
member of the Ormeau Golf Club, with reference 
to a concert held by the club at which one of the 
author’s “Songs of Action” was recited: 


My Dear Sir: Pray present my compliments 
to the Ormeau Golf Club, and wish them from me 
avery happy evening. am myself an intermit- 
tent golfer, getting very violent attacks at regular 
intervals. It usually takes: me about two months 
to convince myself t I shall never be any good, 
and then I give it up until a fresh burst of energy 


sets me tryin once more. 
I playe in Egypt until they told me that exca- 
vators had to pay a special tax. I inaugurated a 


rivate course in Vermont also, and the Yankee 
farmers asked us what we were boring for. If 
ever the Ormeau Club should wish any part. of 
their links returfed, I could undertake in a few 
games to clear away any sod now existing. 


HER SOLDIER AND HIS CAKE. 


The simplicity of mind of a great many people 
in the United States with regard to the proper 
uses of a soldier is admirably illustrated in the 
following letter, said by the Army and Navy 
Journal to have been received lately by the 
Secretary of War: 


Srr: I know it is most presumptuous in me to 
address so great a man, but firmly believing as I 
do that you truly have the interest of every soldier 
at heart, I venture to make a bold request that 
ioe will not start the Second Division of the 
second Brigade, First Army Corps, now at Amer- 
icus, Ga., to Cuba until after December 12th. 
because my soldier has a birthday about tha 
time, and I want to send him a birthday-cake. 
with candies, to “remind him of home and 
mother,” and you know the cake would not stand 
transportation to Cuba. 


A SURE STAND. 


The following story of a really smart retort is 
from ‘More Humors of Clerical Life,” and is told 
in connection with a church in one of the eastern 
counties of England: 


The church po: sed a valuable Bible, which 
was used only on Sundays. During the week it | 
was kept in a box which rather curiously formed | 
the stand upon which the reader of the lessons | 
> occasion, when this was being | 
shown to a visitor, the remark was made that it 
did not seem very reverent for even a clergyman 














to tread upon the Bible. 

“Pardon me,” the old verger replied. “In this | 
chuck, sir, we take our stand upon the Scrip- | 
ures.” 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. CAdv. 
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will not benefit. They banish pain 
ls and prolong life. One gives relief. 
Note the word R-L-P- Ss 
no substitute. R- 


-§ on the package and accept 

-N-S, 10 for & cents or twelve 

packets for 48 cen’ y be had at any drug store. Ten 
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CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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LUSTRE WOOL 
PETTICOAT. 
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Lightest and Most 
Durable Skirt 
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GET vourPETTICOAT 


This new Petticoat is designed to 


right, then it is eas 
to fit the dress ski 
ive the dress 
skirt the proper flare. It is made of the same 


POPULAR LUSTRE WOOL CLOTH 


that we have made for years and which is only 
made by us; its wiry, stecl-like quality keeps its 
form better than any other goods. Dust and dirt 
shake off easily; brushing cleans it; laundrying 
unnecessary. 


PERFECTION IN CLOTH. 
PERFECTION IN MAKE-UP. 


If your dealer don't keep our goods, write for 
Booklet describing our many productions and 
telling how you can get them. Samples free. 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., tndianapotis,ind. 
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cock’s 


There are many imitations of this well-known plaster, so 
be sure you get the genuine ‘‘ ALLCOCK’s.” 
ALLcocK’s to be made of the highest-priced and purest of 
Don’t be deceived. Get the best — ALLCocK’s. 


The brilliancy of those pretty things, dainty 
women make and like to have about them, perishes 
miserably in the hot suds of a strong soap. Ivory 
Soap because of its mildness and purity if used in 
warm (not hot) water will brighten them after soiling, 
until they are equal to new. 


Copyright, 1895, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatl 
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Corticelli Home Needlework 


For 1899. 


An illustrated book with superb Colored Flower 
Plates, published four times a year, giving complete 
instructions for all kinds of Embroidery, Crochet, Knit- 
ting, Drawn Work and Lace-Making. Neyer before 
has there been magazine giving so much for so little 
money, All women interested in fancy work and the 
decoration of the home should subscribe. 

‘he January number in itself is a complete guide to 
the Art of Embroidery. With its help even a beginner 
can become an expert and do handsome work. It con- 
tains 25 new Colored Plates showing lifelike reproduc- 
tions of exquisite embroideries of nearly all th 






lar flowers. Also tells all about the nece materials, 
how to prepare for work, gives position of hands in 
working, tells how each stitch should be taken, size of 
needles, jupplemented by the most elaborate and 
the clearest explanation of all the different embroidery 
stitches, with a special chapter on fancy stitches; de- 
signs given for ros ks, poppies, 





. tulips. pansies, p' 

morning glories, fe: strawberries, cherries, orchids 
and other choice subjects; new patterns for Cross 
Stitch Sofa Pillows, and all about the latest thing in 
fancy work called ““Decore Crochet.” 

Send us 25 cents, stamps or silver, and we will 
send you the January number by return ‘mail, and en- 
ter your namo for the next three books that will come 
out in April, July and October. 

The January number is worth twice what it costs: 
your money back if you don’t like it. Thousands of 
women have subscribedandall agree that the magazine 
is the best thing of the kind published. Write to-day. 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING CO., 36 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 


A valuable 
BOOK 
FREE 


JANES J. H. 
GREGORY 
& SON, 
Marblehead, 
Mass. 
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In the blue of the sky, o'er the blue of the river, | 
Like a banner of love sailed the eagle’s* white 


wing 

When the hero, in peace, laid hia honors forever 

At the grave of the chief who was more than 
a king. 


He had done with his wars; but a nation victo- 
rious 
Remembered his valor with grateful acclaim, 
Aud bis, heart was a pilgrim where millions 
made glorious 
His welcome return to the land of his fame. 


The band-bugles sang at his coming, and yonder 


he shore, as he bowed o'er the patriot’s bed, | 
The deep rolling yelce of the guns’ muthed thunder 
Gave solemn all hail to the ving and dead. 


Unasked were the plaudits, the homage unsought for, 
Wiik@the sun of Ait. Vernon above him again. 

He prayed at the shrine of the people he fonght for, 
‘Aha the hope of all races breathed freedom's amen. 


Uctober had mellowed the oaks at the portal, 
Lafayette! ke the ripened renown of thy years, 
But fresh as thy faith in its beauty immortal 
‘Were the laurels of Washington, wet with thy tears. 


Im, as if love into vision had borne her 
awn the soul he had cherished in friendship and 
trust, 
The eagle, from heaven, watched over the mourner 
As he knelt in the chamber of Washington's dust. 


Alla country’s proud story soared light on the pinions 
Of the sentinel bird, in that consummate hour, 

And hailed, at the door of the Mystic Dominions, 
A future unmeasured in splendor and power. 


Ogream, of the a es, that died. are bathing 
mp and the music are joys that have been, 
But the. aan of that day lights the world with its 


ming, 
And the names it wrote dearest in triumph are twin. 


And well if the eagle’s white wing spreading wider 
Heralds peace, truth aud freedom in covenant bloom 
Till the Union's lust children shall rally beside her, 
Sincere as the pilgrim to Washington's tomb. 
THERON BROWN. 


* An uncontradicted tradition of the event here cele- 
brated asserts that a large eagle followed the course 
of the steamboat that bore Lafayette to Mt. Vernon 
and remained, hovering in the air over the tomb of 
Washington till the fainous visitor went away. 











——__~0e—__—___ 


““The Book of Consolation.” 


S oy HE Bible is the great 





Book of Consolation 
for Humanity,” wrote 
Ernest Renan, the 
French sceptic. It 
brings peace, because 
it leads to the source of 
peace—a Person, who, 
as a Hebrew prophet 
affirmed, will keep in 
perfect peace the man 
whose mind is stayed 
on Him. It is in the 
hour of need that the 
pious sufferer realizes 
the force of the words 
of “the Book of Con- 
solation.”” Sir John Kaye, in his book, “The 
Sepoy War,” narrates how a transforming power 
came into the hearts of English men and women 
from a few words of the Bible, while they were 
fleeing from the cruel mutineers. He writes: 

“A young English baronet, Sir Mounstuart 
Jackson, with Lieutenant Burnes, Mrs. Orr, 
Miss ackson and some little children, were 
trying to escape from Seetapore, and went through 
sufferings almost unspeakable, as they struggled 
forward, mostly by night, ragged, tattered, ill 
and with matted hair. ‘Their only comfort came 
from the word of God. 

“They bad no Bible among them, but one day 
some native medicines were brought to Mrs. Orr 
wrapped in a piece of printed paper, which 
proved to be part of a leaf of the book of Isaiah 
(Is. 51: 11-14]: and the message which came to 
them through Mohammedan hands was this: 

“They shall obtain gladness and joy; and 
sorrow and mourning shall flee away. ¥ even 
1, am he that comforteth you: who art thou, 
that thon shonidest be afraid of a man that shall 
die, and of the son of man which shall be made 
ns Fras and forgettest the Lord thy maker, ... 
and hast feared continually every day because of 
the fury of the oppressor, as if he were ready to 
destroy ? and where is the fury of the oppressor ? 
The captive exile hasteneth that he may be loosed, | 
and that he should not die in the pit, nor that’— | 
“and here the bit of paper was torn off. | 

“But the words of love thus strangely and | 
mysteriously brought to them, comforted them in | 
the midst of their sorrow. The torn fragment | 
of a text which came to them through heathen 
hands seemed like a promise of deliverance.” 








——_+2—____ 


An Honest Chief. 


Arapooish, chief of the Crow Indians, was a 
man of wonderful influence. In ‘Bonneville’s 
Adventures” an incident is related, showing his | 
method of restraining the evil propensities of bis | 
braves. Mr. Robert Campbell, while a guest in) 
the lodge of Arapooish, bad collected a large 
quantity of furs, and fearful of being plundered, 
had deposited but a part in the lodge; the rest he 
buried. 


One night Arapooish entered the lodge with a 
cloudy brow, and turning to Campbell, said: 
“You have more furs with you than you have 
brought to my lodge 2" 
ave,” replied Campbell. 
here are they?” 
Pbell deserfbed the place. 
3 well,’ said) Arapooish. “You speak 
straight. But your cache has been robbed. Go 
and see how many skins have been taken.” 
Campbell mined the cache, and estimated 
ils loss to be about one hundred and fifty beaver- | 
skins. 
Arapooish summoned his people, reproached 
them for robbing a guest, and commanded that 
Kins should be brought back. For himself, 
would not eat or drink till all bad been 
tored. 
won the skins be 
laid down in the lod 

























n to come in. They were 
ge, and those who brought 
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them departed without a word. Arapooish sat In 
one corner silent. Above a hundred pelts were 
brought in, and Campbell expressed himself satis- 
fied. Not so the Crow chieftain. He fasted all night. 
In the morning more skins were brought in, and 
one and two at a time, they continued to come 
through the day. 

“Ts all right how?” demanded Arapooish. 

“Allis right,” replied Campbell. { 

“Good! Now bring me meat and drink,” said 
the old chief. 


——_— +0» 


A Beacon for the Atlantic’s 
“‘ Graveyard.” 
“The Graveyard of the Atlantic” is what sea- 


off Cape Hatteras. Since America was discov- 
ered, this long, low piece of North Carolina, 
projecting far out to sea, has been more dreaded 
than any other cape in the Western Hemisphere. 
The bottom of the ocean there is strewn with the 
wrecks of vessels, and the great loss of life which 
has occurred there in marine disasters has well 
earned the place its title. A powerful light gives 
some warning to the mariner by night, but by 
day the dangerous shoals, about which storms 
rage sometimes for weeks together, are only 
revealed by a line of foam-capped breakers. 


To prevent, if possible, further shipwrecks in 
the daytime, the government has constructed a 
beacon, the only one of its kind in the world, 
which it is believed will do 
much in warning away ships 
and their crews. 

It Is what is termed a 
“day beacon,” and is built 
on solid steel rods, forming 
a skeleton structure, whic! 
will stand about forty feet 
above the water at low tide. 
The skeleton holds a huge 
cage of iron, which it is be- 
Heved can be seen through — 

lasses at a distance of 





ny ten miles. 

The question of fastening 

the structure securely in the 

treacherous sands at this 
int has been a 
‘our steel disks will 





eat en; 


neering 
sunk to a point 
feet below the bottom, and filled with concrete. 
They are of such a size that engineers believe 


problem. | 
fourteen 


they will form a huge anchor, preventing the 
skeleton from being thrown over by the great 
force of the waves at this point. 

The framework alone weighs thirty tons, and 
was towed to Cape Hatteras resting on pontoons 
filled with air, which are forty feet long and 
seven feet in diameter. If the beacon is success- 
ful, eis are to be placed at different points on 

e coast. 


——_+e-——_—__ 


The Peasant’s Parcel. 


“Always act,” said a good country postmaster 
who was instructing a new clerk in his duties, 
“as if the person on the other side of the window 
were the postmaster-general.” This was whole- 


some advice; partly because the humblest citizen | 


deserves to be politely treated by every servant 
of the public, and partly because the humblest- 
looking citizen may really be the postmaster- 
general, or some one equally high in authority. 
Many a clerk has found biinself in trouble, if not 
actually removed from his place, for lack of 
habitual considerateness in this regard. 


Such a case was recently reported by the news- 
papers of Vienna, as having occurred at the main 
post-office at Trieste. A peasant came in and 
offered a package to be mafled. The clerk at the 
window told him that it was not properly put up, 
and refused to receive it. The peasant was con- 
fused, and said: 

“How shall I put it up?” : 

“That's for you to know,” said the clerk, 


uffly. 

oer a bystander intervened to ask the clerk if | 
he could not give the peasant an idea how he 
should do up the parcel, and the clerk called to 
the bystander: 

“If you are not satisfied, 
the superintendent.” { 
The bystander appealed to the superintendent, 
who informed him that it was no part of the duty 


you can complain to 





turned back for another load, and filled his trunk 
with odds and ends as he moved leisurely along. 
A stray nail, three or four pebbles, a tuft of grass 
with a little earth clinging to the roots, and a 
discarded cheroot formed the bulk of the treasures 
he found. As be came opposite us he curled his 
trunk upward, with a quiet, sinuous movement 

and blew the lot against the naked stomach o! 
the dozing mahout. It was one of the jokes with 
which he whiled away the hours of labor, 

At twelve o'clock the whistles blew. With the 
same spirit of punctuality that induces the hod- 
carrier to drop his load of bricks from half-way 
uP, the ladder at the sound of the noon hour, these 

itans dropped everything, and turned their 
attention to the wasb-tubs full of grain pro- 
vided for their dinner. 





o> — 





Tweedle Dum and Tweedle Dee. 


Bags Tweedle Dum to Tweedle Dee, 
“The day is hot as hot can be.” 

Says Tweedle Dee to Tweedle Dum, 
“?Tis only very warm; come! come!”” 


“It rains,” says Dum. Says Dee, “It pours.” 
“It blows," says Dee. Says Dum, “It roars.” 
“The children scream,” says Tweedle Dee. 

“Say yell,” says Dum, “then right you'll be.” 


Duma “goes to bed" and Dee “retires,” 

Dum says “he dies ;" Dee, “he expires.” 
Dee says, “he slum! ** Dum, “he slept,” 
Dum says, “he cried ;" Dee says, “he wept.” 


“That is the ocean there,” says Dee. 

Says Dum, “Your pardon, that's the sea.” 
Like this the Tweedles through life go, 
One saying “thus,” the other, “so.” 


Which one is right, or Dee or Duin? 
None can to a conclusion come. 

The difference is the odds, you see, 
“Twixt Tweedie Duin and Tweedie Dee. 








—__+e2 


Two War-Stories. 


Two stories of the late war illustrate the sad 
uncertainties of battle. Early in the campaign it 
happened that an officer of the United States | 
Artillery, Captain Capron, whose death the Com- 
panion has previously mentioned, came upon a, 
: little camp of newspaper correspondents. He fell | 
into conversation with them, and one of them 
asked and was told his name. 


“What!” said the correspondent, thoughtlessly, 
“any relation to the Captam Capron who has 
just —” 

Then the thought of what he was about to say 
came upon him, and he stopped. 

The officer turned pale. ‘What do you mean?” 
he said; ‘for God’s sake—I have a son who is a 
captain in the Rough Riders—you don’t mean to 
tell me that anything bas happened to him?”” 

The younger Captain Capron had been shot and 
killed that day. 

“I heard that he was shot,” was all the corre- 
spondent could say, and the officer went away, to 
learn the whole of the sad truth later. The elder 
Captain Capron, too, gave up his life by fever 
iminediately upon his return to the United States 
in August. 

The other story is from the Montauk bospital, 
| 8nd js of an opposite character. Corpural Finn, 
| of a Massachusetts regiment, bad been re ported 

dead at Santiago, but in reality be was alive at 
| Montauk and recovering with good care. One 
day the woman doctor who had him in charge was 
met in the ward by a youn man of sorrowful 
appearance, who asked her if she could give any 
account of his brother's death; the name, he said, 
is Corporal Finn. 

a said the doctor, “Corporal Finn isn't 
lead.” 

The young man shook his head. “Yes, madam, 
he is dead. The news came by telegraph. We 
wish to know how he died.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “I saw him drinking a 
bottle of ginger ale a little while ago.” 

“You have made a mistake,” said the young 
man, insistently. This news was too good to be 
true, and the woman doctor might so easily be in 
error. 

“Come with me and judge for yourself,” said 
the doctor. 

They had bardly, passed into the tent when a 
voice rang out, “Hello, Jack!” and there was the 
corporal sitting propped up on his pillows. The 
brother fainted with Joy and made the surgeons 
a great deal of trouble, ut came around after a 
while. In two days the brothers started home 
together. 








of post-office employés to instruct the public, and 
referred him to the postmaster. Then the gentle- 
man said: 


“T bave no time in which to hunt up the 
postmaster, but I shall be obliged if you will 
present my card to him, and ask him if be will 
see me ona matter involving the question whether 
the public should be treated courteously by post- 
office employés.”” { 

The superintendent took the card somewhat 
loftily, and then unbent as he read: 

“The Archduke Louis Salvator.” | 
This meant that the gentleman who bad taken 
up the cause of the peasant was a member of the | 
reigning house of Austria, and consequently a! 
person of great estimation. The postinaster was | 
called, and be, the superintendent and the clerk 
who had been the original offender, all swarined 
about the poor peasant, showing him exactly how 
to put up a pa r'the mail. It fs said that 

never was parcel so earefully prepared. 

It is not recorded that the archduke made any | 
one suffer further for the discourtesy. Probably . 
he regarded himself as suficiently rewarded for ! 
his pains by seeing the courtesies which the 
officials showered on the peasant. 
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‘s Raja Singh.” 


Awriter In MeChire’s: Magazine, describing an 
elephant-race, says that the elephants resembled 
“four ive-houses brought out on the track to 
break the record.” He adds that their pace was 
Not terrifie; it was more majestic, “more like | 
four barns gently blown along by the wind.” 
The writer goes on to describe the elephants at 
the sawmills of Rangoon, where they pull the 
great slabs from a pile at the tall end of the s: 
and cart them away. One elephant, “Raja Singh,” 
is pictured as follows: 


A mahout was perched on his back on an old 

munny-bag pad, but his office was a sineeure. The 
Raja was doing all the work, and the thinking, 
too. He would draw six or ht huge 
tbe pile with his trunk, place them v 
together, pa ebain around thei, run it throug 
the slip hook in the most approved fashion, and 
attach himself by his traces to the loa¢ 

Then be w tical 
his trunk bi 
great piece 
pendulum, 
slabs. Upon th 
methodically 
it fitted be « 
workman should. 











bs from 















Were some 
trunk the 
At the end of his walk was a pile of 


of mechanism and the 






ped those he had brought 
rhone in the pli 
ns and even, asa e: 
The Madrassi mahout hur 











{a ditty of more or less moral worth, by way of 


having something to do. 
Raja Singh flapped his ears rcproachfully as he 





Mr. Williams’s Talents. 


The Bookman reprints an old handbill, which 
was circulated in the north of England early in 
this century. It will be easily seen that Mr. 
James Williams was a man of ‘“‘parts.”” 


I, James Willlams, parish clerk, saxtone, town- 
eryer and bellman, make and sells all sorts of 
haberdasheries, groccries, ete., likewise hair and 
wigs drest, and cut, on the shortest notice. Also— 

. —I keeps an evening school where I teach 
onable rates, reading, writing, singing and 


at rea: 
sum: 
N.B.—I plays the hooboy occasionally, if wanted. 
N, My shop is next doorre, where I bleed, 
draw teeth and shoe horses, all with greatest scil. 

N. B.—Children taut to dance, if agreeable, at 
sixpence per week, by me, J. Williams, who bu: 
and sell old iron and’ coals—shoes cleaned and 
mended. 

N. B.—A hat and pair of stockings to be cud- 
gelled for, the best in 5, on Blrof Tushday. For 
particulars incuire within, or at the horse shoo 
and bell, near the church, on tother side of the 
way. 

Y. B.—Look over the door for the sighn of the 
th ¢ pizsons, 

N. B.—1 sell good ayle, and sometimes cyder— 
Lodgings for single men. 
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Saved by his Powder-Horn. 


An old sea-captain affirms that he had an 
exciting experience twenty-two years ago on one 
of the smaller islands in the Philippine group. 
During a voyage from San Francisco to Hong- 
kong—reports a correspondent of the St. Louis 





Globe- Democrat—his crew mutinied. They gave 
him some food and water, a gun and a flask of | 
powder, and putting him into a small boat, set | 
him adrift. | 


After thirty-eight hours on the ocean, the cap 
tain reached’an island and was promptly seized 
age who conducted hum inkiund. 

Was forbidden to go to the waterside, he 
the freedom of the ishimd and was well 
treated. But after he had been eight months 
with the natives, he armed, naturally to his 

ay, that they planned to do him the honor of 
ing him to their god at their next great 


ations were useless. He 
or bis life, and atuicht hen 
i y spot on the mountain: 
Pomade. As tis ‘turn 
drew near, he tried to tell lis captors that he had 
ecommuned with inferior spivits, and discovered | 
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that he 
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that their god forbade bis death. But although 
the savages listened respectfully, preparations 
for the ceremony never stopped. 

On the morning of the fatal day he was aroused 
at an early hour by two attendants of the medi 
cine-man, and hurried toward the sacred moun- 
tain. The sun was well up when the ascent 
began, and the captain dragged along as slowly 
as possible, often glancing at the sun, which was 
beating on the mountainside. 

As he came in sight of the altar he craned his 
neck, and observed the sunlight stealing toward 
the stone. Turning, he warned the priests that 
divine wrath woul hurled on them and their 
altar if they attempted to proceed, but their only 
answer was to push steadily on. Below hm, 

zing upward, were the villagers, some watching 

e proceedings with anxiety, for they more than 
half believed what he said. 

They had arrived at the stone altar, and the 
captain had turned again to appeal to the priests, 
when there was a loud explosion, and the 
altar was burled beavenward with a deafening 
noise, while the priests fell on their faces. When 
the smoke rolled away, the crowd on the hillside 
could be seen prostrating themselves and bowing 
toward the captain. He was escorted back to the 
village’ and treated as a god. Nothing was too 
food for him, He was allowed the liberty of the 
island, and two months afterward succeeded in 
fitting out his boat, and one night sboved off in 
the direction of Manila, where he arrived after a 
two days’ sail. 

During his captivity the American had employed 
his time mining the altar with the powder from 
the flask he had preserved. A fuse was made 
with a piece of reed stuffed full of powder, and 
fire was furnished by the crystals of his chronom- 
eter, which he had fastened togetber and filled 
with water to form a burning-glass. 


——_<+e»—____ 


The Boy Didn’t Know. 


Like other inhabitants of the Orient, the boy,— 
the important functionary of the household,—who 
may be anywhere from fifteen to fifty years old, 
understands the whole before you have taught 
him balf, and always adds a touch of his own to 
give the needed completeness to the order. Mr. 
James S. Gale relates a characteristic incident of 
the boy’s half-knowledge in ‘Korean Sketches :” 


My wife was once involved in the preparation 
of a dinner to be given to the distinguished 
Western residents of Seoul. All the courses were 
safely under way, and the kitchen was spread 
with the choicest dishes that those early days 
permitted. Canned vegetables, not so common 
here as in America, were called into requisition. 

“Open this can carefully, boy,” said Mrs. Gale, 
then heat the peas on the stove.” 

Heat the peas and tben open the can,” says 
he boy to himself, by way of touching off 
order. 

Mrs. Gale withdrew to the dining-room with 
the satisfaction of being at last ready for the 
guests. 

Bang! went the kitchen, as if struck by a 
torpedo. There was a skirmish, and lo! dense 
darkness enshrouded the whole cooking 
phernalia. When the steam and 
exploded as had sufficiently settled to admit of 
entrance, the topknot of the boy was discovered 
issuing from bebind the stove, while these words 
were heard: 

“Chosén boy no savez!” 

There were canned peas in every course that 
evening, to the confusion of my wife, but the 
story of their presence was accepted by the guests 


The boy was burned by the exploding can, and 
to this day cannot understand why it blew up, 
unless the devils were in it. 


“ 








| 88 more than compensation. 
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Overheard. 


People who, in public places, discuss the affairs 
of others seldom—unfortunately—learn the salu- 
tary lesson conveyed to two young women whom 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer pictures as “hanging 
to straps In the street-car and talking as fast as 
their tongues could go.” 


“By the way,” exclaimed the one in the military 
cape, “did you know that Charley Hawkins was 
engaged oP 

‘he woman inthe gray hat gave an exclamation 
of surprise. 

“Why, no!” she cried. “Who to?” 

“Oh, nobody that you know, or that anybody 
else Knows, for that matter. She works ina store, 
or something of the sort. I do think Charley’s 
mother is real good about it, for she declares 
likes the girl—says she {s sweet and pretty, and 
all that, but I belfeve she does it Just to hide her 
real feelings.” 

The woman in the gray hat nodded sagely. 

“I shouldn’t wonder at all,” she announced. 
“T had heard he was goin, that girl. Mabel 
Thompso. n’tit? But of course I never th 
that there was anything in it. I suppo: 
live on our street, because Charley ow! 
there; but I'll tell all the neighbors who she is— 
Look out, Louisa, the girl beside you’s going to 
getup! Hurry and take her seat.” 

Then, in a lower whisper, “Rather stylish-looking. 
girl, isn’t she? I'd Iike to know who she is.”” 

The stranger stopped, and turned with flashin 
eyes. “I don’t believe you would,” she said, 
icily, “but I’ve no objection to telling you. My 
name is Mabel Thompson.” 
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Seen in the Little Cage. 


Those who have first gazed in dismay, and then 
laughed, at their own distorted reflections in a 
concave or convex mirror will appreciate an 
amusing occurrence lately witnessed at a menag- 
erie. 


Here and there between the cages were placed 
trick mirrors which reflected a distorted image. 
An Irishman, after a critical survey of the mon- 

had wandered away from his better half, 
suddenly found himself in front of one. o} 
these mirrors, After a glance at his distorted 
reflection, he rushed back to his wife, who was 
still watching the antics of the monkeys. 

“Come away wid ye, Bridget!” he exclaimed, 
“Oi've found a Digger trate than that—the ugliest 
baste in the show! He's in a little cage in the 
corner.” 

Bridget followed her husband’s lead, and he 
dragged her in front of the “little cage.” To his 
astonishment, there was more in the “cage” than 
he expeeted, 

© Begorr 
pair ay “cm 








Bridget,” he exclaimed, “there’s a 


A Pook old woman, who had been lavish where 
i « been better to be only generous 
Kea with disapproval at the 
ar Which had been sent to 
ore liberal measure bor- 
‘Doin’ ez you'd be done 
satisfyin’ than bein’ did by; 

vuse tem that do by you don't always seem 
sense theirypriviteges.” 
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The Merry Snowflake. 


“Where shall I light?” said a snowflake small, 
Floating over the garden wall,— 
Floating near to the old well’s edge, 
Floating over the barberry hedge, 
Floating, whirling round and round, 
‘Nearer and nearer to the ground. 


On the doorstep, Doris, snug aud wann, 

In cloak and tippet was watching the storm. 

The gay little flake was so starry white 

That she watched Its motions with delight. 
“Oh, it’s coming, it’s coming right straight to me,” 

Baby Doris cried joyfully; 

And the snowflake finished its merry trip 

By melting on Dorls’s rosy lip. 

Mary F. Butts. 
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Uncle Fred’s Story. 


Jamie came home from school one day with 
the end of his nose very white and the rest of his 
face very red. 

“Why, Jamie,’ exclaimed mamma, as soon as 
she saw him, “you certainly have frozen the end 





of your nose. Don’t go near the fire; I will get 
some snow to put on it.” 

So she hurried out-of-doors and soon came 
back with a good big snowball. “Just bury 
the end of your nose in that,” she said, “and 
it will soon be all right.” 

So Jamie sat down with his elbows on the 
table, and held the snowball over his nose. 

“How did you come to freeze your nose?” 
mamma asked, at length. “I tied your muffler 
over it when you went away this morning, and 
told you it was very cold. Why didn’t you do 
the same when you came home?” 

Jamie looked at the carpet awhile before he 
answered, and then he said, slowly, “The boys 
langhed at me because I was bundled up likea 


Mamma looked sober enough as she answered, 
“And so you froze your nose because you were 
afraid of being laughed at! O Jamie!” 

Of course Mabel and Arthur laughed when 
they came in and saw Jamie with his nose buried 
in the snowball, but Jamie did not consider it 
any laughing matter, and there began to be signs 
of trouble. 

“Shall I tell you a story, Jamie?” asked Uncle 
Fred, who was sitting beside the fire with a book. 

Jamie nodded the best that he could, and 
Mabel and Arthur stopped laughing to listen, 
too. 

“Of course you children know,” Uncle Fred 
began, ‘that Michael Angelo was a great painter 
and scalptor.” 

The children all nodded assent. 


“‘When he was a boy only fifteen years old he | 
made his first carving In stone. It was the: 
masque of a faun; you may have seen pictures | 


of it. At the time that he made it, Lorenzo the 


ed in the work of the 
-igeed often to visit their 


studios. The first time that he came after 
Michael Angelo had finished his masque, the 
young artist waited to hear what he would say 
of it. Lorenzo looked at the head, and then 
turning to the young man, said, ‘You have given 
your faun the head of an old man, but old men 
do not have such regular teeth as your faun has.’ 

“In a twinkling Michael Angelo had seized 
his mallet and chisel and knocked out one of his 
faun’s teeth. 


ward took him to live in his own palace, where 
he gave him every advantage. 

“Now, children,” Uncle Fred went on, “per- 
haps you think that the reason Michael Angelo 
knocked out that tooth was because he wanted 
to please Lorenzo, but I am sure it was not. 
Michael Angelo saw at once that Lorenzo’s 
criticism of his faun was a just criticism. We 
know enough of Michael Angelo’s character to 
|Make us certain that if he had not recognized 
j the truth of the criticizm he never would have 
touched his faun, even to please Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. Michael Angelo was a man of 





“Lorenzo was very much pleased, and after- | ory 





cats and dogs were provided for, for at the base 
of the fountain was a little groove into which 
trickled a steady, though tiny stream of water. 

Above all, twined conspicuously among the 
bronze lilies ornamenting the top of the fountain, 
were the shining words: “Erected to the Mem- 
ory of Little Amy Hunt.” 

Davy knew that Squire Hunt had given the 
fountain in memory of his only child. It wasa 
much-appreciated. gift, and the townsfolks had 
very tender sympathy and gratitude toward the 
grief-stricken father. 

Now it so happened that another little girl had 
been buried the same day that Amy Hunt was. 
It was Davy’s little sister Lucy. And as the 
weeks passed by, Davy’s heart was filled with a 
strange loneliness. 

“Lucy was just as sweet and pretty as any 
little girl, mamma,”’ he said to his mother, “and 
I think something ought to be put to her mem- 

" 

Mrs. Agnew sighed as she stitched away, 
thinking of the little marble tombstone she 
hoped to put some time at the head of the tiny 
green grave. But she was a widow, and poor, 
and her needle had as yet brought in only bare 
necessities, 

She and Davy sat in silence—a silence broken 
only by the twittering and chirping of the spar- 
rows in the great elm outside. And as the 
mother glanced out and beheld the bare branches 
filled with the cheery, feathered creatures, the 
thought came to her: “Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? and not one of them shall 


TWO IN HAND. 


very strong character. He accepted the sugges- 
tions or criticisms of his associates when he saw 
that they were just and right, but unless he 
could see that they were just and right, no one, 
not even the Pope of Rome or the ruler of 
Florence, could make him alter a line of his 
drawings, or of his conduct, either.” 

The rest had forgotten all about Jamie in 
their interest in the story, but now they were 
reminded of his misfortune, by hearing him say, 
“I suppose, Uncle Fred, that Michael Angelo 
would not have frozen his nose.”’ 

In the gale of laughter which followed, Jamie 
emerged from his snowball with his nose restored 
to its normal condition, and the story was not 
made impressive because of his quick appli- 
cation of its lesson. 

JULIA DARROW COWLES. 
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The Penny Store. 
The window of the penny store 
Is full of very, very many 
Things any little child can buy, 
If only he has got a penny. 
You'd never think that they could sell 
Such lots for just one little penny. 
But, dear mamma, it doesn’t seem 
So little, when you haven't any! 


FULLERTON L. WALDO. 
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In Memory of Lucy. 


Davy Agnew often looked at the new drink- 
ing-fountain which had been erected in the town 
square, 

It was very graceful in design, substantially 
| built and possessed every convenience. There 
was a large trough for horses and cattle; above 
it were two or three shining tin cups chained 
within easy reach of even children’s hands; even 








fall on the ground without your Father.” ‘Fear 
ye not, therefore; ye are of more value than 
many sparrows.” 

Then another thought came, bringing an added 
light to her face. “Davy, dear,’’ she said, softly, 
“why can’t we have a drinking-fountain in 
Memory of Lucy?” 

“Haven’t the money, mamma,” said Davy, 
practically. 

“Ours needn’t cost anything. I have read that 
in extreme cold weather the little snowbirds 
suffer greatly and sometimes perish because of 
lack of water. Now, why can’t you every day 
set out a basin of warm water for the little 
creatures?” 

Davy’s eyes shone. “I’ll do it!”” he exclaimed. 

So, during the long, cold winter days, there 
was a dish filled with water kept in the Agnew 
yard. And how quickly the birds found out 
about it! How they fluttered down! How 
much sipping and splashing! What grateful 
chattering and dipping in of tiny beaks and 
liftings up of little heads! 

Davy said that they were looking at the letters 
printed on the new pine board he had put up by 
the “‘drinking- fountain,” —“ In Memory of 
Lucy!” 

Perhaps they were—who knows? 

Mary E. Q. BrusH. 


——__<e2__—_ 


ALL the children were asked to bring to the 
grammar class a short original composition about. 
some article they saw in daily use, and this is 
what one little boy wrote: 


THE NEEDLE. 
The needle is a sewing tool. It is composed of 


two parts, the point and the eye. The eye is 
made of air and is what you stick the thread 
through. The point is made of steel, and is 
what you stick the cloth. 
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Nats to (rack. 


FAMOUS FLOWERS. 

Name the flowers and persons described. 

1. The partisans of two rival houses gather 
flowers of different colors as a symbol of thelr 
political preference. 

2, A queen in adversity gathers flowers and 
makes garlands for her little children. 

3. The friends of an exiled emperor circulate 
pictures of a certain flower, and agree to restore 

im when these flowers bloom again. 

4. A plowman plows up a little field flower. 


2. 
ENIGMAS. 


The man he worked 123 456 sick, and when he 
recovered 123456 to pay him his back wages. 

123456 the street they have such 1 23456 dog 
that I’m afraid to pass the house. 

She Is a 1234567 woman,—I mean the one who 
wears & 123,—4567 to do anything at all when 
called upon fn an emergency. 

She went to the fleld to see if she could finda 
1234567 or two, and while there she saw a 123 
4567 and fall down. 

“Keep on 12345678 the broth, and if the 
patient should 1234, 5678 for the nurse before 
you give It to her.” 

Allthe chickens 1 12 3456 678 were 123456789 
ones. 

3. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS, 


Upper left-hand diamond. A letter in Ararat. 
A length of time. A Roman magistrate. A terrl- 
tory of the United States. Audible. Termina- 
tion. A letter in Ararat. 

Lower left-hand diamond. A letter in Ararat. 
To inquire. A writer of fables. An ancient 
country in Asia. The sacred book of Islam. A 





useful Implement. A letter in Ararat. 
Upper right-hand diamond. A letter in Ararat. 


HENRY JHLEFELD. 


Skill. Pointed at. A country in Asia. Denoting 
time. Toexpire. A letter in Ararat. 

Lower righ t-hand diamond. A letter in Ararat. 
A preposition. Founded. A country in Europe. 
Neat in style. A stamp. A letter in Ararat. 


4. 
PUZZLE. 
An English Scare. 

The answer is composed of nineteen letters. 
The words in italics give a hint as to the words 
eee by the numbered letters following each 

ine. 

When swiftly the foeman came over the wave, 
(48 614 18 3 15) 

‘We hoped he might find ’neath the ocean a re 
(16 19 10 5) 

his reck’ning might 
(14 18 16 7 15 14 12) 

We prayed that his men might obedience refuse! 

And none could find fault, for our danger was 
iam, (11 12 17 16 13) 

And none could deceive us—our own strength was 
(92:13 19 1) 

our wish 


We prayed the commander 
lose 


vain. 

High ee heard the prayer and 
ul t 

Now spell with these letters the much-dreaded 


5. 
CHARADE. 
My first is a vehicle used far and near, 
¥ gecond’s an indefinite article. 
My third, though in front, may be in the rear, 
And {s so like my first it would really appear 
That they often don’t differ a particle. 

Yet my first and my third go to make up my, whole. 
Without many of each it could not reach Its goal. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Bestowed—best owed. Tar get—target. 
Bertha—berth a, Blackguard—black guard. In 
her it—inherit. Intending—in tending. Offend— 
offend. Sat late—satiate. Consul ate—consulate. 
O pen—open. 

2. Din, dinner; ham, hammer; pill, pillar; room, 
rumor; well, Weller; tale, tailor; man, manner; 
sell, cellar; lad, ladder ; doll, dollar; sum, summer ; 
bit, bitter. 

8. Ree Tory rectory: Man-se—manse. Pal- 
ace—palace. Wig-wam—wigwam. Cot. Ho(us)e. 

A. Whittier, Blaine, Nordica, Artemus Ward, 
Bancroft, Sherwood, Fuller, Curtis, Longfellow. 

“All are architects of Fate, 

Bullding in these walls of Time.” 
| 5.1. Toll, yate—tollgate. 2. Are, bit, ray, 
| meant—arbitrament. 
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Cu au Events 


Tue TREATY OF PEACE WITH SPAIN 
was ratified, without amendment, by the United 
States Senate February (th, by a vote of 57 to 27, 
or one more than the two-thirds required by the 
Constitution. ‘The 6 Senators who did not vote 
were paired, on the usual treaty basis of two 
affirmative votes to one negative. With the 
exception of Senators Hoar and Ilale, all of the 
Republicans voted for the treaty. They were 
joined by Senators Clay, Faulkner, Gray, 
Kenney, Lindsay, McEnery, McLaurin, Morgan, 
Pettus and Sullivan, Democrats; and by Sena- 
tors Allen, Butler, Harris, Jones, Kyle, Mantle, 
Stewart, Teller and Cannon, Populists and 
Silver Republicans. 


A BATTLE AT Mani_ta.—The Filipino 
army on the outskirts of Manila, whose attitude 
for some time had been menacing, made an 
attack upon the American lines on the night of 
Saturday, February 4th, and the fighting was ; 
continued on Sunday and Monday. ‘The first 
shot was fired by an American sentry at 3 
Filipinos who made repeated attempts to get 
through the lines. This was the signal for a 
general attack by the Filipinos, which was 
repulsed at all points by the American soldiers, 
aided by the guns of the fleet. Later the 
Americans drove the Filipinos out of their 
positions, and pursued them 10 miles beyond 
the city. The Americans lost about 250 in killed 
and wounded; the Filipino loss is estimated at 
several thousand. 


THE Forces ENGAGED, on the American 
side, were composed in part of infantry of the 
regular army, but mostly of volunteer regiments. 
Among them were an infantry regiment and 2 
batteries of artillery from California, infantry 
regiments from Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ore- 
gon, North and South Dakota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Washington, 
Wyoming, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Tennessee and Pennsylvania, 
; _ 2 batteries of artillery from 

Utah and a troop of cavalry 
4 from Nevada. There were 
also 2 companies of the volun 
teer signal corps. Both the 
regular and the volunteer regi- 
ments displayed great courage. General Otis 
bas in his command altogether about twenty 
ubousand men, and about six thousand more are 
on the way from this country. 

A PRELIMINARY MEETING of the inter- 
national arbitrators who are to fix the boundary 
between Venezuela and British Guiana was held 
at Paris in January. This is the question that 
at one time threatened the friendly relations of 
the United States and Great i 
Britain, and led to the sending \ 
to Congress of President Cleve ‘ 
land’s famous Venezuela mes- 
sage. ‘The work of the arbitra- 
tors will be taken up at an 
adjourned meeting in May. 
Five eminent men compose the 
board: Lord Herschell and 
Lord Justice R.H. Collins, who count von capa. 
represent Great Britain; Chief Justice Fuller 
and Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court, who represent Venezuela; and Professor 
Martens of the Russian Foreign Office, who is 
president of the tribunal. 





PRINCE ALFRED. 





THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL was passed 
by the House of Representatives with only 7 
dissenting votes. It carries appropriations to 
the amount of about $30,000,000 for public works, 
which are widely distributed over the country. 

Recent DEATHS.—Col. James A. Sexton, 
commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, died at Washington February 5th. 
Colonel Sexton enlisted as a 
private in an Illinois regiment 
when the Civil War broke out, | 
and rose to the rank of colonel. | 
He afterward engaged in busi- 
ness, and was ior 5 years post- | 
master of Chicago. — Count 
George Leo von Caprivi, the 
distinguished German _ states- 
man, is dead at the age of G3. | 





COLONEL SEXTON. 
Count von Caprivi won distinction as a military , 


commander in the wars with Austria and France, | 
and he succeeded Bismarck in 1890 as chancellor | 
of the German Empire. He had 
been for several years in retire- 
ment.—Trince Alfred of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, the only son of 
the Duke of Edinburgh and a 
grandson of Queen Victoria, died - 
recently of brain disease at the 
age of 24.—The Right Rev. 
John Williams, 1). D., Episcopal o:svop wittiams. 
Bishop of Connecticut, an eminent scholar and 
theologian, formerly president of ‘Trinity College, 
and the oldest member of the House of Bishops 
of the Episcopal Church in the United States, 
died February 7th at the age of 81. 
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Tue ADVENTUROUS BUMBLEBEE.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson has sung the praises of the 
“burly, dozing humblebee,”” which he described | } 
asian “unimated torrid zone” But according to | Hitect as Wiscts swat Sores 
recent investigations by entomologists, Doctor | 78¢TS- aa 
Holmes’s “yellow-breeched philosopher’ is| Try $3022 dooy' Fests Companton readers 
extraordinarily fond of cold climates, for it| MUNN & CO., Publishers, 363 B'way, New York. 
appears to be the only kind of bee native to| | a nm!!! 
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last summer, and found only bumblebees. Dr. 
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y Mount t f 
everything pertaining to the lower world far town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
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can see and converse with their 
dead relatives. The medicine- 
man plays the part of a mesmerist, | 
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FALLING HAIR 


is frequently caused by a torpid condition 
of the scalp—washing the head dries both 
hair and scalp and increases the evil. 


Coke Dandruff Cure 


cleanses without drying or debilitating the 
hair or scalp, it positively prevents further 
lossof hairandencourages renewed growth 
by stimulating the air follicles and 
Keeping the head free from dandruff. 
“Ooke Dandruff Cure” is guaranteed to cure 
or money refunded. One dollar a bottle 
at druggists or by express. Booklet free. 


A. R. BREMER CO., 13 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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ing violent. exercise, jarring, jolting, ete. | Woven to 
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keeping the sun full in the face of the dancers, 
making passes before their eyes, and twirling 
sticks and feathers until they become entranced. 
Such warlike outbreaks as that of 1890 are due 
to the attempts of ambitious chiefs or medicine 
men to anticipate the Indian millennium through 
the annihilation of the white man. 

Exectric Power ry Minrne.—The appli- 
cation of electrically transmitted power to ore- 
crushing mills, situated at the mines, is regarded 
as working almost a revolution in some mining 
operations. At the Shcba gold-mines in Africa 
water-power is transmitted by wire for a distance 
of five miles, and an enormous saving in the cost 
of milling the ore has thus been effected. Ina 
mountainous country no other means of convey- 
ing power is comparable with a flexible copper 
wire, which erosses hills and valleys, and winds 
one way or another with equal ease. 

Bacteria 1n HAi_stonrs.—Several vari- 
eties of bacteria have been discovered in freshly- 
fallen hailstones. Two of them appear to be 
new, according to their discoverer, Mr. F. C. 
Harrison of Guelph, Ontario, while others are 
manifestly of terrestrial origin, and must have 
been carried up into the clouds by winds or 
ascending air-currents. 





A Buzzaxrp’s Cxicken.—In order to prove 
to the satisfaction of the members of the Linnean | 
Society, in London, that he had really caused a 
bazzard to hatch and rear a chicken from a hen’s 
egg, Mr. A. F. Crossman recently exhibited a | 
series of photographs showing the hatching and | 
subsequent feeding of the chicken by its strange | 
foster-mother. Mr. Crossman thought it very | 
wonderful that the maternal instinct of the | 
buzzard had overcome its liking for chicken flesh, 
bat another member of the society produced 
records to show that eagles had hatched out 
goose-eggs and then ~psad reared the goslings. | 
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LiGHTNING AND Wine Fences.—In the | 
month of September last 266 head of live stock 
were killed in Iowa by lightning, and 118 of the | 
victims were found in close contact with wire | 
fences. If the fences did not serve as pathways 
for the fatal discharges, at least, it would appear, 
they afforded no protection to the animals near | 
them. 








freight. 


Wasre or Warer—In Philadelphia an | 
experiment was recently made to determine the | 
waste of water in the city. A test was made on | 
the houses in two streets, which included nearly 
600 inhabitants. It was found that 179 gallons 
of water per inhabitant were expended, it cannot 

be said used. This is about 4 barrels for each 
person, manifestly a great waste. Of the 179 
be ante 24 gallons were utilized. 


ARTIFICIAL Pa kkra,—The Chinese method 
of producing artificial pearls by introducing some 
foreign substance into the pearl oyster is open to 
a difficulty; the oyster sometimes expels the 
object from its shell. A French experimenter 
has devised an improvement. He makes a hole | 
in the shell and introduces a little bit of mother- 
etpearl. The oyster cannot get rid of this, and | 
deposits the nacreous layers on it until it becomes | 

pearl. About two years suffice. A small true | 
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PEPSALT 


is the best of table salt, into every 
ted digestive substances natura 
alt-cellar with Pepsalt 


your meals 


ae P ay 


1899 PRIZE 


ALL PAPER: 


Samples Mailed Free 


upon request. Our papers are all high- 
class and much cheaper than your 
~ local dealers’ prices. New Floral, 
Damask, Denim, 
,etc.,5c.to 10c.per roll. 


tries, Louis XIV. 
tine, Moorish, Rococ 
hossed Leather, the » 
Reds, fine Satin effects, etc., 
10c., 12%c., 15¢, and up to 50c. per roll. 
These superior papers can only 
bought from us or our agents. 
price everywhere, 
If you have only one room to 
decorate, see our new patterns before 
you select the paper. 


An Agent Wanted 
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handsome advertising signs, 
and refer custom 


or experient 
selling our ps 


For samples or particulars about the 
agency, write to nearest address. 


“ALRED PEATS& 


grain of which is incorpora- 
to the stomach. Fill your 
and use it in place of salt at 

If you have indigestion your stomach 
pply the nece: 

Pepsalt taken in place of salt at 
akes good this deficiency, as you 
take with every mouthful of your food a 
substance to fhat which is fequired and at the 
e past. 


try it. Price 25 cents, post-paid. 


THE VAUPEL SAMARITAN Co., 64 Sheriff Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pepsalt Cures and Prevents Indigestion. 
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FREE Sample 


consisting of two SaT1p of 
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ENAMEL 


to gild a small frame, also a brush vy aeate Ye 
with, to any one mentioning this paper and en- 
a two-cent stamp for postage. 

As brilliant and smooth as gold-leaf. 
Ready for use. A child can applyit. Shows 
no brushmarks, Can be washed without 
tarnishing. ds everything, such as 
chairs, frames, bri elles, baskets, 
Ste. Also made in Aluminum Silver. 

Sold by dealers generally, or we will send. 95- 
cent full-size box, or large Size (three times the 
quantity) 0 cents, express prep: 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
3 NEW YORK, 17 F Barclay St. CHICAGO, 67 F Lake St. 
Best Seeds 
that Grow! 


Thousands of Dollars 
in CASH PRIZES for 1899 


and many other New Features, 
of particular interest, presented in 


URPEE’S 


Farm Annual 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
Mailed FREE to all. 


A handsome new book of 176 pages, —tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot be had elsewhere. 
Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illus- 
trations from nature. Gives practical infor- 
mation of real value to all who would raise 
the choicest Vegetables and most beautiful 
Flowers. Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
























GARDEN 
“na FLORAL GUIDE 


‘Thé Golden Wedding Edition to celebrate % 
our sah year s pole is a work of art. 24 
pages lithogtaphed in colors. 4 pages souvenir; 
nearly 00 Pages filled with fine half-tone illus- 
trations heeerey Vegetables, Plants, 
tc. Itis too expensive to giveaway 
indiscriminately, but we want everyone inter- 
ested in a good garden to have a copy, there- 
fore we will send a copy of the Guide with a 
Due Bill for 25 cents’ 46 cts. We have a 
worth of seed for only * new planof 
selling vegetable seeds, giving more for your 
money than any seedsman, and also a scheme 
giving credit for the ms amount of your pur- 
chase to buy other Don’t fail to get 
our catalogue, it wi a you. 
Vick’s Little Gem Catalogue, free. 
Vick’s Magazine, enlarged, improved, and 
up to date on all subjects relating to garden- 
ing; soc. a year. Special 1899 offer—the 
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Magazine : year, and the Guide for asc. 
GHESTER 


y JAMES VICKS SONS, 


Monarch 


Bicycles 


$25 $35 $50 


Quality Better Than Ever, 


ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 
Chicago. New York. 


20 Pkts, CHAMPION 7 (Gow) 100, 


Stee eeeerEreseeeTes 
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* Ageratum 
* Hollyhock. * Dewey Victory.” 

All of the above choice annuals, including many 
new varieties, sent post-paid to, any ibseriber of this 
paper on receipt of 10 Cents in Silver or Stamps. 


DORCHESTER | aS CO., 65 Dracut St, DORCHESTER, MASS, 

















The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
per of eight Dawes. Its subscription price is 

.16 @ year, paynient in advance. 
Twelye or sixteen pages are often given to sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
t—which is the number 


additional pages over el 
ven for $L.76—are a gift to the subscribers from 
@ publishers. 


New Subgeri tions cau commence at any time 
Saring t e year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

sertber ectly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
jons. 


Pa for the Companion, when sont by mail, 
Jhosld’ be" muade Wyk Pose oaice M 


IN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROC 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
Tequested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mall. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
allver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
naine on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue Rs as we cannot find your mame on our 

ks unless your Post-office uddress is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your naine cannot be found on 
our books unless this fs dove. 

Caution ainst paying mone: itrangers 
torenewsubscriphons. “Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of inoney to 
8 ers should not be made. If subscribers do 

this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, 
‘m1 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





AFTER MIDDLE AGE. 


‘HE causes that prolong life 
beyond middle uge are some 
of them beyond the control of 
the individual. 
tance of sound organs from a 
rugged ancestry iy an exam- 
ple of this kind. . 

Yet it is easy for one of 
middle age to precipitate pre- 
maturely the season of old 
age; while on the other hand, a reasonable modi- 
fication of the habits of life may long extend the 
period of active usefulness. The man of advanc- 
Ing years should continue to Indulge in bodily 
exercise, but in moderation, and not immediately 
after meals. 

Less food should be eaten as the “fires more 
slowly burn,” if one would avoid premature old 
age. The act of eating should be more slowly 
performed, and even an occasional indulgence to 
excess in the pleasures of the table should be 
avoided. 

The Sage of Concord, whose philosophy was 
practical as well as “transcendental,” found in 
late life “little food and often” to be the safe 
rule. A well-known American physician consid- 
ers it of benefit to miss a meal occasionally. 





The number of meals should be less rather than | k, 


greater, he believes, and “red” meat should be 
eaten in great moderation—not more than once a 
day. It will be seen that the philosopher and 
the physician ure at one in this—that less food 
is needed after middle age. At any age intem- 
perate eating rather than intemperate drinking 
is the common sin against bodily health. 

In regard to the use of alcoholic stimulants as 
conservators of vitality, it must be said that they 
have no value as such. If used at all, it must be 
in small quantities and well diluted with hot 
water; and even so, they generally do harm 
rather than good. Hot water Is in Itself a stim- 
ulant of no mean value, and to those addicted to 
the practice of slowly sipping a glassful once or 
twice a day It has proved to be in every respect 
beneficial. 

It may be sald that the watery element of hot 
tea, which few condenm if properly made, com- 
monly receives too little share of credit. 

Unnecessary worry is sometimes indulged in 
because but few hours of sleep are possible in 
later life. Less work requires less sleep, and 


physical labor requires more sleep than mental | j 


work. On the other hand, long hours of sleep, 
combined with heavy eating, directly promote 
early old age. 

Sensible rules of hygiene, and temperate living 
in its broad sense, tend to increase the enjoy- 
ments of life, as well as the length of it. The 
cultivation of the habit of avoiding worry, while 
not usually included among hygienic miles, is 
hardiy exceeded in importance by any other. 

Cheerfulness and hopefulness are among the 
physician's most valuable allies. Not only are 
they sometimes decisive in critical stages of 
disease, but they have a direct and constant 
influence in postponing the weakness and decay 
which come with advaucing years. 


— es 


GOLD CARELESSLY HANDLED. 


Men have risked a great deal in the search for 
Klondike gold, but the way it is handled in that 
country would astonish those who are accustomed 
to bankers’ methods. Miss Flora Shaw, writing 
from Dawson City to the London Times says 
that the carelessness with which the gold 1s 
aandled at the mines Is equal to the recklessness 
with which It is spent in town. 

On account of its welght the men do not, as a 
rule, carry their own gold. In the log cabins in 
which the miners live it has to take its chance 
along with boots, cooking utensils and provisions, 
waiting to be transported by the first pack-train 
passing down to Dawson. Any receptacle is 
good enough to hold gold. Old tobacco canisters 
and apricot tins stand full of nuggets upon the 
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shelves, and sacks of gold dust are flung upon the 
floor. One little pack-train of three mules brought 
down, not long ago, one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of gold in common sacks, 
over which the mule-driver, acting on his own 
responsibility, fastened a bit of sail-cloth, lest a 
mule, falling on a reck or against a branch, 
should accidentally rip open a sack and spill the 
contents. The whole lot was thrown with other 
goods into the packer's office, and left there until 
the following morning. 

On another occasion forty thousand dollars’ 
worth was sent down on one horse. The packer 
in charge did not know who had given it to him, 
and there was no sign of ownership attached. It 
was duly claimed the next morning and identified 
by the fact that within the larger sack of dust 
was a small sack of nuggets. 

The bags are never sealed, but are merely tied 
at the mouth by a leathern thong or a bit of 
twine. 


PUNISHING AN EDITOR. 


Curious methods of punishing indiscreet editors 
are in vogue in some countries. In “South 
American Sketches” Mr. Crawford describes the 
interesting experience of an editor who had been 
unfortunate enough to give offence to the ruling 
powers by the freedom of his criticisms. 


The editor was arrested and confined in a 
narrow passage between the cages of two Jaguars, 
notorious for their bad tempers and their intense 
dislike for human society. 

The intervening space was so regulated that 
neither of the ferocious animals could get its 
paws quite to the middle line between the cages; 
so that a spare, active person, if very careful to 
follow the classical advice about the advantages 
of steering a middle course, might manage to 
pass without special injury, though the achieve- 
ment would be both exciting and dangerous. 

Our editorial friend happened tu be stout, and 
therefore was the more easily reached by the 
occupants of the cages. As if to add insult to 
injury, he was given a chair on which to sit, and 
at the same time was furnished with a copy of his 
own paper, the issue which had brought him into 
trouble, in order that he might meditate upon its 
contents. 

He tried to sit motionless and bolt upright, 
feeling those sleepy, cruel eyes fixed upon him. 
At the slightest movement, or the rustle of the 
paper, uncasy mmutterings arose from the cages, 
& paw would stretch stealthily toward him. 
Leaning quickly to the other side, he was sure to 
be met by the ugly claws of the second jaguar. 
It was a case of Scylla and Charybdis. 

Every few minutes the jaguars became wildly 
excited and clawed flercely at the shrinking 
editor, who, do his best, could not escape those 
rending toe-nails. His clothing was torn to 
shreds, but except for a few scratches he was not 
really injured. 


“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


It is sometimes possible for a lawyer to prove 
that his opponent is the wiser man, as in a story 
printed by Every Where. A police justice was 
disposing of cases at the rate of about two a 
minute, with great exactness and dignity, being 
judge, jury and attorney all in one. 


“Then you are sure you recognize this handker- 
chief as fhe one stolen from you?” he said to a 
complainer. 

“Yes, your honor,” was the reply. 

j anew ‘do you know it is yours?’ demanded the 
justice. 

“You can see that it is of a pecullar make, your 
honor,” replied the witness. ‘That is the way I 

‘now it.” 

“Are you aware, sir,” shouted the justice, 
drawing a similar one from his pocket, “that 
there are others like it?” 

“Indeed I ain,” replied the questioned one, stilL| 
more placidly. ‘I had two stolen.” 


FITTED THROUGH THE BARS. 


Difficulties only inspire a man of genius. Wit- 
ness the Golden Penny's story of the correspon- 
dent who, while confined in a Cuban jail, asked 
for some clothing to take the place of his rags. 


He was told he might order a suit from a tailor; 
but when the tailor arrived the prisoner found he 
could only consult with him through the bars. In 
order to be measured he bad to stand as close to 
them as he could get. 

Ina few days, however, the tailor again appeared 
with the garments cut out and pinned ether 
for fitting on, and this he accomplished by stretch- 
Ing bis arms Porowgh the window-bars as before, 
until the “fit” was to his mind correct. 

When the correspondent came to wear this 
extraordinary suit he found it most satisfactory 
and well-fitting—so much so that it is being worn, 
in London now with much pride. 


THE BEST PARISHIONER. 


“Which sort of man is most helpful to you?” 
asked one clergyman of another. “I mean to 
you, personally and individually.” 


His friend looked puzzled, and the 
went on. “Is it the man who agrees with all your 
views, and so helps you with his sympathy and 
comprehension, or the independent thinker, who 
argues with you, and stimulates you to write 
convincing, stirring sermons?” 

“If you really want to kuow,” said the older 
man, with symptoms of a smile at the corners of 
his mouth, “it isn’t either of those men who helps | 
me mo: It’s the man who may or may not 
agree with my views, but who cares enough about 
my sermons to come to church on stormy Sundays, 
when most people stay at home. He's my bes 
helper!” 


uestioner 





IN THE FASHION. 


When“a subject is “in the alr,’ everything 
seems to speak of It. | 
Tommy came running into the house in great ! 
excitement. ! 
“What's the matter?” asked his mother, | 
“Found two double-yolked eggs in the barn!’ | 









keening thickens three years, too! | 
“Well,” said Tommy’s paternal ancestor, shak- | 
ing his head lugubriously, “‘when even the barn- 
yard fowls declare in favor of the poley of 
expansion, I may as well give in!” 












COMPANION. 


bsolete 
9Portu, 
‘Akron, 0. 


In 1858 Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
’ said of 
Brown’s BRONCHIALTROCHES 


“T think better of that which I began 
thinking well of.” 
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PURE WATER. 


Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Diseases, 







on every 
box. 
















jeumatiai 
Dyspepsiaand Indigestion 
of the ills of 
n body which 
are cured by drinking 
pure distilled water. 
THE RALSTON STILL 
purifies the most in 
fee at 










Offic: 
by the 
Club of America. 
Highes' 

. ) Gold M. 
Omaha Exposit 

Send postal for illustrated booklet “C," which ex- 


plains everything. 
A. RB. BAILEY MFG. 00., 54 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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“Diamond” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


John P. Lovell Arms Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town and city in this country. 


CATALOGUE, 


which will Interest you, mailed free 
upon application. 
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pring Suits 


Instead of going to a 
tailor this Spring, sup- 
pose you try a Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx ready- 
tailored suit at half the 
tailor’s price. You 
will find it will fit 
better, wear 
longer, 
keep its 
shape 
and be in 

better style 
and taste than 
anything the 
average tailor can 
make to your 
measure. 
If you would like to 
know more about the 
finest ready-to-wear 
clothes in America, 
send to-day for our 
Spring Style Book “E,” 
beautifully illustrated 
from life with fifteen 
half-tone pictures of 
stylish men in H.S. & M. 
clothes. It tellswhat men 
should wear and when. 
ivery man should see 
it. Yours for the asking. 
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4 wane 
Every H. S. & M. suit is 
guaranteed. Prices to suit 
every purse. You can get as 
od a suit for 00 
reagueter 165 00 

tom tailors — 
charge 30.00 for. 


Be sure to look 
for this trade-mark 


Sold only ¢! the dealer. 
Ask for MY gyurgneh, the, dea & 
Marx Guaranteed Clothing.” If 
your dealer does not keep it write 
to us for the address of one who 
does. Send today for our NEW 
STYLE 





- = = BOOK “E,” showing what 
inside the collarof well-dressed men will wear this 
the coat. Spring. It is free. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, CHICAGO 
Largest Makers ia the World of Fise Clothing for Mea 





I know what I want. I’ve 
used Ayer’s Family Med- 
icines in my family for 
fifty years. I know 
all about them. I 
don’t know anything 
about yours. 

When I ask for 
“Ayer’s,” I want 
Ayer’s. Don’t tell me 
anything else is “just 
as good.” It isn’t, 
and I know it. 
“Ayer’s” is the best, 
and “Ayer’s” is the 
kind I want. 

Why, I remem- 
ber hearing mother 
Say, over sixty years 
ago, that she couldn’t live 
without Ayer’s Pills. 


rts Ayer’s ? » 
upon it. 


the house. 
to my own grandchildren. 


go to the next store. 


“[said A 
not your. 





And 
when I remember how dark and rich her hair was at 
seventy, I believe she used Ayer’s Hair Vigor, too. 

Do you suppose I’d use any other Sarsaparilla but 
I take it every spring and fall, and I depend 
It braces me up,—makes me feel good all over. 
And we're never without Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in 
My grandmother gave it to me and I give it 


Just give me my bottle of “ Ayer’s,” or I’ll have to 
I know what I want. 
best, the old, reliable, and that’s “ Ayer’s.” 
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Colonial Neighborliness. 


‘The households which formed New England 
were noted for godliness and neighborliness. In 
times of need a household turned to its neighbors 
for help. It never turned in vain, whether it 
was mourning or feasting, log-rolling or house- 
raising. Those households knew not the word 
“codperation,” but they habitually worked to- 
gether. In her ‘Home Life in Colonial Days,” 
Alice M. Earle makes prominent the inter- 
dependence of neighboring households and their 
every-day codperation, which in outlying settle- 
ments frequently gave a name to the district, 
such as, “The Loomis 
Robinson Neighborhood,” ‘The Mason Neigh- 
borhood.” 

“Log-rolling’” now forebodes a joint raid on 
the public funds, or a pooling of “private bills” 
to secure an appropriation; but originally the 
word indicated the generous coéperation of 
neighbors in clearing the forest-ground for a 
neweomer’s home farm. At an early hour the 
strong men of the neighborhood would gather 
some morning before the settler’s log hut and 
chop hour after hour, but felling not a tree until 
the “drive” in the afternoon. The trunks of a 
large circle of trees were “under-cut,” or chopped 
half-way through. When all was ready for the 
“drive,” the final blow was given to the tall 
monarch of the group, whose wide-spreading 
branches and great length, as he fell, brought down 
his fellows, and they in turn their neighbors. 

In the autumn—the felling was usually made 
in the spring—came the “piling-bee,” or log- 
rolling. The neighbors again gathered to set 
fire to the tops of the felled trees and to roll 
together the charred treetrunks. These were 
first “niggared off” by burning across them with 
a small stick of wood till the long log was of 
lengths which could be dragged or rolled into a 
large pile, which was then set on fire. 

Stump-pulling and stone-hauling were also 
oceasions for a friendly bee. There are stone 
walls eight feet wide to be seen in Hopkinton, 
New Hampshire, which stand as mofiuments of 
the coéperation of our forbears who labored with 
many oxen, strong hands and willing hearts to 
clear off their neighbors’ farms and put them 
into comely shape. 

‘The women of those early days united work 
with sociableness. They called the union 
“change-work.” Two neighbors, in making 
Soap or apple-butter or a rag carpet, instead of 
each woman doing the work alone at home, 
would spend the day together. Both would 
work at the “job,” and find it much easier and 
more pleasing than if it had been all work and 
no visiting. In a few days the visit would be 
returned, and again soap, apple-butter or rag 
carpet would be made. Even the annual house- 
cleaning was made delightful by a ‘‘whang,” 
or gathering of neighborly women to assist one 
another in that dire time. 

The vanishing of these kindly usages, and 
with them the passing away of the old-time | 
neighborliness, prompts Miss Earle to this prose 
threnody: ““We nowadays have generalized our 
sentiments, we hav@ more philanthropy and less 
neighborliness; we have more love for mankind 
and less for men. We are independent of our 
neighbors, but infinitely more dependent on the 
world at large. The personal element has been 
removed, to a large extent, from our social ethics. 
We buy nursing and catering just as we hire our 
houses built and buy our corn ready ground. 
Doubtless everything we buy is infinitely better ; 
nevertheless, our loss in affection and zeal is 
great.’” 
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Rapidly Disappearing. 

A writerin St. Paul’s says that the island of 
Heligoland is crumbling away faster than any 
other place of the same size under scientific obser- 
yation. Disintegration has gone on at such a 
rate that descriptions and pictures of even sixty 
years ago are quite misleading now. Photographs 
of today, compared with views taken only 
twenty years ago, show how quickly the work 
of ruin is going on. Single columns now stand 
where a little time ago an arch was to be seen. 
Ome side of the arch has been washed away. 
‘The arches, and the caves to which they some- 
times lead, are picturesque elements in the scenery 
of Heligoland. The face of the sea-cliffs is 
literally honeycombed with them. | 

The island is simply a slab of red marl rising | 
very abruptly about two hundred feet out of the | 
sea. It measures less than three miles in cir-| 
eumference, and consists of two very distinct | 
parts. There is the Unterland, a flat stretch of 
strand on which is a cluster of hou: and to 
which boats and steamers bring their pass 
This Unterland runs close up under the w | 
like cliffs of the island proper, cliffs too steep for 
any practicable path to be made up them. | 

Communication with the summit, or Oberland, | 
is by means of a staircase of one hundred and 
ninety-two steps, divided into two flights. This | 
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arrangement has of late years been supplemented 
by a huge elevator. Another cluster of houses 
is near the top of the steps. 

‘The people of Heligoland make the most of | 
their resources. ‘They have the visitors in the 
summer, and the great fields of potatoes that are 
planted on the level plain of the Oberland. ‘The 
potatoes provide them food for the winter, when 
all communication with the mainland is cut off. 
Often before the visitors leave in the autumn 
there are storms that prevent the landing of 
provisions, and force the people to live on fish. | 
‘The islanders send quantities of fish to Hamburg | 
and other cities. 

‘There are now eighteen hundred people on the 
island. Sixty years ago they numbered two 
thousand four hundred, and in one period of the 
English occupation four thousand. They are of 
Frisian descent, and although they understand 
Low German, they have kept their own old Jan- 
guage, as well as their costume and customs. 





PEEP O’DAY BROODERS 


have made our name famous 
everywhere. We refer you to 
the N. Y., Mass., R. I, Me., 
Experiment Stations, or to any 
well-posted poultry man. 
Hatch Your Chickens in 
Peep O'Day Incubators. 
Mltustrated Catalo "" 
Box 50, DOV 
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The 
Climate of 
California 


Is better than medicine for 
invalids, and is a tonic for 
the most robust. 
It is perfect weather, 
balmy and inspiriting. 
That is one reason why 
thousands are going there. 
Less than four days from 
New York and Boston by 
The California Limited, 
Santa Fe Route. 
Address S, W. Manning, Gen. N. E. Agt., 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston. 
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FARM ARMA RAAARAANADARABAABAAAAAAABAARARARAARARADINS 


ACETYLENE GAS ii. 


latest scientific solution of 
the lighting problem, 


ion only, we 
will sell one apparatus in 
any locality where we are 
not represented. 
A et e 10 Light, $60 
CELOLEN 20 cight, $72 
at freight house, Chicago. 
Hundreds in satisfactory 
daily use. Approved by 
Underwriters Associat’ns, 
cover freight. Youset up 
f not satisfactory return 
less freight 


Send $10 with order t 
and try for 80 days; 
and we will retund dep: 

Write for Bookle' 
“Authorities on Acetylene Gas,"’ 2c 
“Acetylene Gas and Apparatus,” 2c 
Cut out and send this ad. with letter. 


One of the daintiest 
and most delicate of 
the popular Baker Ex- 
tracts, and it is of Baker 
Purity, which means a lot 
to particular people. 
Our other flavors are Vanilla, 
Almond, Lemon, Chocolate, 
Coffee, Orange. From pure fruit. 
Decline the ** just as good 
kinds and insist on Baker’: 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 



















| a mixed order 













HENS THAT PAY. 


Barred, White and Buff 
>. Rocks, Silver and 
Whitew 


es. Win- 
ners at Boat w York and 
America’s £ 


est shows. 
EGGS and Fowls for sale. 


Catalogue of America's Great 
Hen Farm Free. 


Cc ae 
at 


A Beautiful-Writing SOLID GOLD 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Fully Guaranteed. 
CANVASSERS Wanted Everywhere. 
., Box T15, New Haven, Cot 
“/}HROW AWAY that pearl 

tapioca. It’s of no use; 
we can’t sell it since people 
have found out about 


Minute 
Tapioca! 


The “Minute” requires no soaking, 
that’s why. It dissolves at once 
in boiling water or milk, and is 
ready for instant use. 














oy 










Minute Receipt Book and Samples 
Minute Gelatine and Tapioca 
sent for @cent Stamp. 





., Orange, Mass. 


Just go among 
your friends 
and sell 
Baker's Teas, 
Spices, Baking 
Powder, Etc., 


in total to 25 
Ibs. for a Silver 
Watch and Pin; oS 
45 Ibs. for Gold 

Watch and Pin. 
These chatelainc 
watches are beau- 
tiful and fully war- 
ranted ; or sell 100 
for Ladies’ 
high-grade 





ing Camera; 10 Ibs. 
for Crescent’ Can 
or Gold Ring. 

ress prepaid. Write 
for Catalogue and par- 
ticulars. 


W.G. BAKER, 
Dept. Y, Springfield, Mass, 





when with their food 
every day is mixed 
a small quantity of ... | 


§ Sheridan’s 


Condition 


Powder. 


It keeps them in good 
condition and is also a 
great egg-producer. 30 


Sold by Drug 
Feed: Dealers oF 
a package, 5 for $1.00. Largo 
2-1b, can'$1.20, "Six cans 
$5.00. Express paid. 

1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
23 Custom House St., Boston, 
Sample of the best Poultry 

Paper sent free. 


ts, Grocers, 
mail. 26c. 
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OUR HEADS Never Ache, 


HOME-MADE 


Made from choicest 


side, that do not absorb the juice and flavor 
from the fruit, and keep the contents in- 


jar alone is worth half the price you pay, 
for domestic purposes. 


Strawberry, Raspberry, Pineapple, Apricot, Fig, 
Quine , Currant, 


H. A. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 


Ill. 


Hl cu 


Send us fi 
colors, with Es 
fwe 10-cent packages of NE 
‘This offer good until M 


es, and 
ic 


arch 1th Dept.A, 
NERVEASE COMPAN on. 





Johnson’s 


Jams = Preserves. 


wants for his lunch. 


Just what every boy 
iruits in their season. 


Pure and Wholesome. 


Put up in stone crocks glazed on the in- 


efinitely even after being opened. The 


, Damson, Peach, 


5-lb. crocks 50c. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


222-224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


recererenenecererenecscece: 


(recevecevececececscevecesecerececece:scececerecerece ecesecniececece: 

































WE GIVE THIS COUCH 


or your choice of a Morris Chair, Two 
Watches, 

Ladies’ 

Re 








Springs, 
Parlor 
, 








r 
Bicycle 


With a $12.00 Assortment of 


MEALINE SOAP 


And other Articles, viz.: 


3 cakes per box 





at .25 





Soi 
te Toilet -Soap (3 cakes 


ch Hazel § 
nall, for me 





~ Soap 
aT 


« wood. 





roth Powder 
ilver Polish 


nA 
1 Bottle White 
1 Bottle White I 
ELL 
uv 





IT ALL OR KE 
YANT AND 





ap or sample of perfur 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 















must be a d 
| -be easy to-cook and easy to di- 
gest. To be just right it must 

include Quaker Oats. = 











a tissue builder. It must 














THE EASY FOOD- 


Quaker Oats 


THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST _ 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
Sau Dee 


e vie 














IV. 


THE YOUTH'’S 





Bu - 
Y using the ‘‘Old Grist 
Mill’? Wheat Coffee Pot 
a clear, delicious cup of 
coffee is obtained without waiting 
for it to settle, and without addi- 
tion of any material to clarify it. It 
is specially adapted to ‘‘Old Grist Mill’? Wheat 


Coffee, and is the best Coffee Pot on the market for any kind of coffee. 

We want agents to sell the Old Grist Mill Coffee Pot in every 
neighborhood. It's as good as ‘Old Grist Mill’? Wheat Coffee, whose 
great popularity should recommend this special Coffee Pot everywhere ; 
besides, its simplicity and beauty and its unique straining device com- 
mend it to the good judgment of any housekeeper at once. 


IT SELLS ON SIGHT. 


If you have some spare time and want to make some money quickly, get the agency for this Coffee 
Pot for your town or neighborhood. Our Proposition to Agents is Most Liberal, send for it. 

RETAIL PRICES OF OLD GRIST MILL COFFEE POTS. 
1 quart Aluminum » Sls I quart Tin . 2 
2" “ Ceebaigestet1002 | sooe PR ete 
I pound *‘Old Grist Mili’ Coffee free with each pot, 

If you cannot become our agent but would like one of these Coffee Pols, we will send you one express 

. Prepaid on receipt of price. < . 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 60 Commerce Street, Boston, Mass. 


$0.75 
1.00 


The Favorite Food. 
Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food for breakfast, is the 
favorite in the kitchen as well as in the dining room. One 
package not only will furnish many different meals, but also 
will serve as the basis of many different dishes. Unlike other 
breakfast foods, Pillsbury’s VITOS makes appropriate dishes 
for dinner, tea and supper. Mistress and maid agree that 
Pillsbury’s VITOS is the ideal wheat food for all occasions. 


Made by THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Sop BY Grocers EVERYWHERE.” 





















FEBRUARY 23, 1899. 
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IT’S A GREAT REMEDY, because we can wa 
rant it. On every package you find the words, 
“No Cure, No Pay.” What does it mean? It 
simply means that if a 50-cent bottle of Green 
Warranted Syrup of Tar does not cure yo 
cough or cold, that your druggist will refu 
you your money. This is the agreement 
have with all druggists. 


Any Druggist can get Greene's Warranted Syrup of Tar for you fis 
of his wholesaler if you insist. : os 












If Ge Depended ... 


upon Agents for the distribution of the New 
Companion Sewing Machine, we could not afford 
to sell it for less than $40.00. A A se 2& 





By shipping all Sewing Machines FROM THE FACTORY TO 
THE HOME we avoid numerous expenses and commissions, and 
Save our customers one-half the cost of the Machine. 


We have one style at $19.00, also another 
with the New Drop Dead Cabinet at $214.75. 














Both Styles Delivered Free in New England. 


gS 


If this announcement interests you send us your name and ad- 
dress on a postal. We will mail you a full Descriptive Circular, 
also a few Samples of Work done on the Machine. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


(Gorrie RAR RARRR RRMA AKA RRRMRRIES) 


MARCH 2, 1899. fe PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
fh \I i 


VO aE 
MEMUSTIANE: CINE DCDCDC? 


'THE-YOUTH'S 
COMPANIO 


Z. 


Main Entrance, North Union Station, Boston. 


42> S03 
aos Nor 








New England and Other Matters. 


The North Union Station, Boston. 
The movement which has resulted in giving 
Boston two union passenger stations, the North- 
ern and the Southern, was really begun in 187, 
when the Boston & Maine Railroad—which had 
acquired the Eastern Railroad in 18%4—leased 
the Boston & Towell. At that time the Eastern 
and the Lowell had stations on Causeway Street, 
while the Beston & Maine, the head of the great 
new system of consolidated roads, used the old 
brick building in Haymarket Square. 

As early as 1888, far-seeing men projected a 
union station for the roads entering the city at 
the north. The plan took time, however. It 
has been only about five years since the opening 
of the Northern, the Boston home of the Fitch- 
burg Railroad and all the Boston & Maine lines. 

The beautiful building of the Boston & Lowell 
was made the basis, so to speak, of this station, 
the western end being composed of that building, 
reconstructed. The station has a frontage of 
three hundred and sixty-seven feet on Causeway 
Street, and our cover-page picture, which shows 
a section of this front, conveys a fair idea of the 
dignity of the whole structure. 

When the station was opened it was said that 
the grand entrance led ‘under the largest arch, 
but one, in the country.” On the score of size, 
the building has other distinctions, for it ranks 
fifth among the passenger stations of the country. 
It has a maximum length of five hundred feet, 
and a maximum width of four hundred and sixty 
feet, and it contains twenty-three tracks—two 
more than the Grand Central Station in New 
York. 


The art of the jack-knife is generally 
born with the Yankee boy, and yet there was a 
Maine man who sharpened a pencil, not long 
ago, by drawing the knife toward him. Natu- 
rally he cut himself; blood-poisoning set in, and 
finally his thumb had to be amputated—a warn- 
ing to the few boys and many girls who whittle 
in “Indian fashion.” 

Wooden nutmegs, the traditional reproach 
of Connecticut, seem to be cast in the shade by 
the bag of nuts which a New Haven fruit-dealer 
recently received from his wholesaler. They 
looked natural, even tempting, but in reality 
they were peach stones, transformed by evil 
ingenuity to the semblance of almonds; and 
these jaw-breaking humbugs originated—not in 
New England, but—in New York, which 
prompts the charitable reflection that no one 
state can boast a monopoly of rascals. 

The sea-serpent got ahead of the summer 
boarder this year. On the last Friday in 
January an aged fisherman who was hauling 
his lobster-pots in Swampscott Bay saw a 
“big white thing,” twelve feet long, finless, with 
head like a seal, which dived and spouted in a 
frolicsome way, and seemed to be harmless 
and friendly. ‘The aged fisherman never saw 
anything like it before; but undoubtedly this is 
the same sea-serpent which—measuring then 
anywhere from fifty to three hundred feet in 
length—makes the rounds of the beaches every 
July. 


“The ruling passion " of a French-Cana- 
dian imprisoned in the Auburn, Maine, jail for 
vagrancy seems easy to guess. Apparently the 
fellow sleeps all the time. Even when forced to 
exercise, his eyes are shut. Moreover, he ate 
nothing for nine days, and it took four strong 
men to compel him, on the tenth day, to swallow 
a pint of milk. But these are superficial symp- 
toms. ‘The time when his heart was touched, 
and when body and mind and conscience were 
all aroused, was when an official asked him if he 
wanted a bath. Then—though he had not 
uttered a word for three weeks—he waked at 
once and answered, “No!’” 


The February blizzard cost the Boston 


Elevated Railroad Company one hundred and | 
fifty thousand dollars, but at this expensive rate ; 


the Elevated managed to keep its cars moving-— 
something that none of the steam railroads did. 
Almost anywhere in New England one could 
find drifts from four to ten feet deep, and some 
of the largest accumulated on railroad tracks. 
During the afternoon and evening of Monday, 
the thirteenth, a few trains were made up, in the 
proportion of four engines to the car; but in 
the worst places the snow was as solid as a sand- 
bank, and the engines that plunged into such 
drifts simply stood still and waited to be shovelled 
out. 

The population within the “suburban limit,” 
fifty miles of Boston, is nearly two and a half 
millions, Many thousands of these persons, | 
who do business in Boston but reside outside, 
were forced to spend Monday night in the city. ' 
Early in the evening every room in every hotel ' 


4 storm. 





THE YOUTHS 


Music Hall was generously opened to the storm- 
bound, so was a large factory building on 
Causeway Street, and the lodging-houses near 
the depots reaped a harvest. 

In one overcrowded hotel, a man who found 
somebody anchored to every officechair and 
even the billiard-tables occupied, had a genuine 
inspiration. He rented a barber’s chair. It 
proved a delightful place to stretch and dream, 
and he and the men who slept in the other chairs 
—at the rate of one dollar per chair—have 
organized a club, known as the Reclining Eight, 
which will meet to dine and tell stories on every 
anniversary of the big storm. 

Happily, this “unlucky Monday” was not 
productive of such ocean tragedies as attended 
that November blizzard which caused the loss of 
the Portland; but even in Boston harbor one 
party of four sailors had a most harrowing 
experience. These were the captain and crew 
of the coal barge Glendower. The barge went 
ashore on Toddy’s Rock, Hull, Sunday after- 
noon. The men stayed by her till Monday noon. 
Then, the breeches buoy which the lifesavers 
had rigged having been cut off by the ice, they 
started to make the land in a yaw! boat. 

The harbor was full of ice which would neither 
bear up the boat nor permit them to row, and 
they could not see six feet through the blinding 
All the afternoon and night, for eighteen 
hours, they drifted up and down with the tide, 
whipped by the wind and the snow. Slush 
ice kept forming in the boat, and she would have 
sunk had they not cleared it away with their 
hands. Every ten minutes the captain called 
the roll and roused any man who threatened to 
go to sleep. 

They had rigged two blankets for a sort of 
shelter, and a bitter and prolonged quarrel 
between two who shared one blanket—each 
accusing the other of taking more than his share 
—was probably the means of suving their lives. 
Toward morning, however, one of these men 
succumbed, and the captain and steward stood 
him on his feet, slapped his face, punched him 
and kicked him until he consented to “dance.” 
In the end they escaped with frozen feet and 
hands; but they were almost on the point of 
being carried out to sea—their boat was already 
in rough water—when a tug sighted and rescued 
them. 

SS 


Dangerous Railways. 


If a quarter of the gloomy prognostications 
called forth by the first announcements of modern 
invention had been realized, the condition of the 
world to-day would be most deplorable. An 
amusing and curious paper has been found in the 
archives of the first railway constructed in Ger- 
many. It is the official opinion of the Bavarian 
high medical collegium concerning the probable 
effect of the general introduction of railway 
travel upon the health of Bavarian subjects. 
The opinion, as printed in Popular Science 
Neves, is startling. 

The rapidity of the transit. would, according to 
the learned doctors, “certainly cause a brain 
disease which woul ould Gyentually develop into 
delirium furiosum.” Of course any one who 
desired to expose himself to this cot uence of 
the new mode of travel might be allowed to do so 
undisturbed by the state. Other persons, how- 
ever, ought to be pro from the perils 
attendant upon rapid locomotion. 

Spectators by the wayside were liable to brain 


disturbance after merely watching the passing of | 


the trains. Therefore the railway and the trains 
should be concealed from view by cluse boarded 
fences, at least five yards high. All thin 
considered, a_ better way of prcecting tne 
subjects of the Bavarian crown would by 
forbidding the construction of railways. 
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Severe Treatment. 


The young wife of a military man gained fresh 
notions last year as to the hardships endured by 
our soldiers when in camp. 

“The way the officers treat those r men is 
perfectly horrid, my dear!” she exclaimed to a 
friend, after a day nt with her husband. 
“The most dreadful 


“Well, on the way we passed a poor sentinel | 


could, 

pacing up and down, and of course | knew he'd 

+ ‘iresiched 5 ce I smiled at him and said, 
urry your quarters, or you’re sure to 

xet dreadfully wet!’ 

“But he kept right on pacing, and Henry 
reproved me for speaking to him; and when 1 
said it was eruel not to let the man go under 
shelter, he only laughed! And when I told him 
at leaxt he ought to lend that poor fellow an 
umbrella, he just roared! Isn’t it dreadful? 
Y a see, we've really no idea how those soldiers 
suffer 1?” 





4 





Mother and Father. 
Tlow much more effective than tears or abuse 


‘is it to put two and two together and then ask a 


quiet question. 
“Laura,” 
She flushed slightly and was silent for a little 


while. 
“George,” she finally said, “of what disease | 





was engaged and cot beds overflowed into the ; “id your father die?” 


corridors. The idle cars at the Union stations | 
were backed into the train-sheds, and in the cars 
and the waiting-rooms many made shift to sleep. 


hronic indigestion” said George. 
“Was it the kind that mother made?" asked | 


| Laura. 


“Gimme another biscuit,” said George. 


wer caine up while 1, 
was on a tour of inspection with Henry, and he | 
hurried me back to his quarters as fast as he | 


he fretfully remarked, “it's strange | 
\ you can’t make biscuits like those mother made.” 


COMPANION. 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New England. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 





. University of Maine, 













clentiftic ; Hin Se! 
lectrical Engineer- 
tural; Preparatory 
chool ‘of Law. Ex. 
820. Military Drill. 
esident, Orono, Me. 


Powder Point School, puxsuny, Mass. 
Individua? teaching. Send for pictures and circular. 


KNAPP, S. a BK NAPP, SB. 
ekeplaphy tiie 


Williston Seminary, \cademy for Boys, 


Prepares for college or scient 
Fully equipped laboratories in P 
Biology. New Athletic Field. 

track. 59th year. JOSEPH H. 


Elocution FREE, 


‘To enable you to decide whether 
you have talent or not, and to 
you an opportunity to learn what 
our short method ve offer 

you two weeks’ instruction 
absolutely FREE during 

March. Special 4 months’ 

courses in Dramatic Ac- 

tion, Oratory, Act ing ‘and 
Conversation. Call or send 
for announcements, 


Bennett's Advanced School of Elocution, 
175 Tremont St., Boston. Estab. 12 yrs, 


oT Taught Practically 
and offices supplie 
withoperators bythe 
ALBANY BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Alban: 
‘end for catal 


Agademy for Boys, 
hampton, Mass. 
medical schoo! 
, Chemistry ai 
nile and stralglitas 
WYER, A. M., 





























you're better this morning. Just 


Good morning, Mrs. Brows, hope ! ; 
thought you’d like some o: my | a 


Minute 
Gelatine. 


It’s delicious, and 
won't hurt you a bit. 
It is one of the dain- 
tiest and most en- 
joyable of dishes, 
whether you are ill or well, 
and it’s Made ina Minute. 
Try Ir. Your Grocee 


Minute Receipt Book and Samples 
Tapioca and (ielatine sent 











EUROPE. 


Sail from Boston on one of the 
New Twin-Screw Passenger 
Steamers of the 


Dominion Line 


nstown and Liver- 
NEW EN: BLAND. 11.60 
9,000 tons 


For, 








For descriptive matter. plans and 
dates of sailings adel 
DOMINION LINK, 100 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


Portable Poultry -House. 


Well made and pain 
handsome inappe: 











Two Sera 
Shed, ng a 
ing Room, Easily move ml. 


A dozen Hana will do well in 
‘this House the year round. 
Shipped in yretions. 
weight 20 Ibs., easily put 
together. Price @12.00, | 
Catalogue of Perp O'Day 
Incubators, Brooders and 
Specialties FREE. 





COCCECCECERINDNIIND 
Get... 
$ Business 








5 
= 
g 
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at... 


¢ Burdett 
College 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
694 Washington Street, Boston. 


COCECCEDIPIVIVDD 
Eames 
Celery 

Crackers 


€ all headach: 
hey are 
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in th 
nic 





and f 
aid digestion. The 
th 





} n itd € t 
Vid Even child can take them, 


25c. per Box, at Druggists. 





Sample Free 

by Mail. \y 

P The CELERY CRACKEE ey 
ME \ 





) 





WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. é 


-_E.F,Modgson, Box80, Dover, Mass. | | 


MARCH 2, 1999, 


STAMPS. 100all dif. rare China, Rorneo..eccan,ste.. 
loc. 8 Samoan 10c, Kst. 1881. _E. A. Dresser, Balem, Mass. 


COLOGNE CRYSTAL Sparing Hearts, Cross. 


ea, Fleurs-de-lis, Etc., of 
he finest perfumery made. Any boy or girl can earn a 
Abiiar or a watel lire few hours velltug hess ersataia 
Send your name and uddress with loc. for an assorted 


package of crystals to the Dee Drag Co. 





Extraordinary Offer to every Man and Boy 
in the United Sta 

The above cut represents a tool set that you should 

Have: at once, the home is not complete without one. 

Can be used for a thousand and one different purposes. 













New in shape and design. Made of the best Cocobola 
Wood, has iz highly-tempered steel tole. length #4 
inches, weight only 6078. Just fits the pocket. On the 
receipt, of tl price, this’ 1.00 Tool Set will he sent to 
any address Mnthe Unit _ uct ked 

Ina neat, eTOeL box, 

KELIABL! st. 

15, HAN ERHILL ‘de 


CHOCOLATES 
ano Bon Bons 


Ste te et dee he tee dd 





ladhar ‘on all Chocolates 





Name 
Ly FOR FOR sace 
THE FINE TRADE LEadine omALens 
One-pound fancy boxes, by mail prepaid, 80 and 60 cts. 
A sample ize for ten cents. 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 


543 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
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THE RELIABLE 


Blue Print Paper. 


Tovers of the rich blue print effects will be 
ed with Opto. It is quite " 
1h 16 prints 
rint paper 
ry sheet guaranteed, 
oto paper. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER. : 
ANDREW J. 
Manufac 
Washi 


tamps Sor 


and Deale: 
Street, 
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§ Condition Powder. 


strong and 





Poultry 
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Votume 73. Numser 9. 
$1.75 a Year. Since Copies 5 Cents. 











““ LAFAYETTE WAS ABOUT TO 





In Srx CHAPTERS. —CHAPTER V 


In which the Golden Circle closes 
round the Hill. 


HEN Doctor-Ford and T. 

W D. came home from their 
fruitless search for meetings 

of the Golden Cirele, on the night after 
Alee’s arrival, the doctor went softly 
to the door of the room he had a 
to Alec, and tapped. There was no 








answer. He took a lamp, and entered 
the room. It was empty, and showed 
no sign of Alee’s having as much as 
entered it. 

The doctor turned sharply and found 
that T. D. had come in, too, and was 





standing behind him, looking con- 
founded. 

“He’s run away,” the doctor said. 
“Too much of a rebel to stay with 
us.” 

T. 1D. rubbed his brow. “Mebbe 
not,” he said; “mebbe he’s jus’ stick- 
ing clost to Lafayette.” 

“Lafayette?"’ said the doctor. “What do 
you mean ?’” 

T. D. blinked a little and tried to swallow 
the distaste of a confession. “I mean I’m a 
plumb coward,” he blurted, desperately, ‘‘an’ 
so’s Lafayette. He deserted, an’ | hid him 
oat in the cave.” 

“And Alec?” asked the doctor, compressing 
his lips. 

“I reckon he’s down there in the cave taking 
care of him now,” T. D. answered. “Lafayette 
was about to die —” 

The doctor turned away from him, and 
started out of the house. 

T. D. followed. “If I tell you bow it was,” 
he began, ‘‘you-uns won't think quite so hard 
of me, doc —”” 

“I don’t care how it was,” the doctor asserted 
over his shoulder, in a tone which left nothing 
tore to be said. 

The two men hastened across the lawn and 
through the peach orchard in silence, taking 
the shortest way to the cave. 

“We put him in the top barrel on account of 
the other one being so damp,” T. I). explained, 
as they went through the gap. 

“Very thoughtful,” the doctor answered, 
dryly. “Pity you didn’t honor me as a physi- 
cian if not as an old acquaintance.” 

“You see, doc, it was this-a-way,” T. D. 
hastened to begin again, ‘jus’ when I found 
Lafayette —"” 

“But I don’t care how it was,” the doctor 
Tepeated. He took a small dark lantern out 
of his coat, and opening it, lighted their way 
around the pool and up to the second chamber 
of the cave. When he threw the light into it, 





DIE.” 


it was as tenantless as the 


bedroom in the house, but he 
was too angry to be exactly 
surprised or alarmed. He 


y turned to T. D. 
“Well?”” he asked. 

T. D. looked round and 
round the cave, unable to 





Finally he saw the half- 
burned match which Alec 
had thrown down. He picked 


itup and held it toward the 
doctor. 

“Well? ’? the doctor in- 
sisted. 

“I’m beat,” said T. D. 

“Then this wasn’t part of 









your programm 

“Nope, D. answered. 
He rubbed his forehead again 
as if trying to make sure of 
what he remembered. ‘He 





“THE DOCTOR KEPT VIGIL.”” 


| dropped in the ravine, an’ me an’ Alec toted 
him to the gap,” he said, slowly. “I sprinkled 
his face, an’ he come to enough to help himself 
a little climbin’ up hyar, an’ we laid him on 
the warm stones an’ left him. When we got 
to the house I did up a blanket an’ some grub 
for Alec to bring back to him after we-uns had 
left, an’ that’s all I know.” 

“In that case,” the doctor declared, “it must 
be as I said at first. Alec has run away.” 

“An’ what about Lafayette?” asked T. D.; 
“he hadn’t strength enough to go any farther.” 

“And yet you see he’s gone,” answered the 
doctor, “‘strength or no strength. I suppose he 
thought my cave wasn’t a very healthy place to 
be hiding in.” 

“But I don’t know where they’d zo to,” 
T. D. objected. 


me,” the doctor said. “It’s their own affair, as 
long as they’ve chosen to go. I shall not look 
for them.” 

“But, doc—” 'T. D. began. 

The doctor made an impatient movement. ‘I 
don’t want to hear you!” he said. ‘You have 
deceived me without cause, and I know you'll 


discussed about that. As for Lafayette, if 
you had told me he was here and sick | should 
have taken care of him, and then had him 
restored to the army with as little dishonor as 
possible. You didn’t trust me and he didn't 
trust you, so that account is closed, and he 
can shift for himself; this is not a hard neigh- 
borhood for a deserter to find shelter in. About 
1 Alec —” 

He paused abruptly, for his voice was on 





believe that it was vacant. | 


“That’s a question which doesn’t interest | 


not do it again, so there's nothing more to be! 





the point of quivering. It had been pleasant 
to think that his brother’s son was to live with 
him, and there had been something about the 
boy which had assured him that they would 
understand each other and be friends, in spite 
of all their differences. 

“Looks like we hadn’t ought to let him go,” 
T. D. ventured. 

“T wouldn’t talk about letting him go,” the 
doctor blazed out. “If he’d seen that we stood 
by each other and were to be depended on, he 
might have stayed, but what was there to make 
him stay when we were not only working 
against his cause, but against each other? No, 
I'll not take a step to bring him back. He 
didn’t like the prospect ahead of hint, and he 
left. Now we'll goon as before. There’s no 
more to be said.’ 

'T. D.’s face was as furrowed and twisted as 
it had been when he whistled, but now there 
was perplexity and remorse in every line. He 
had meant so little harm that it seemed as if 
there must be some way to set everything right, 
but as he went all over the situa- 
tion he could find no means for 
allaying the doctor’s anger or com- 
forting him, and there was nothing 
he could do but follow the doctor’s 


walking close enough to reach out 
and touch him, but carrying the 
weight of impassable barriers in 
his consciousness. 

It was a bitter state of things, 
after they had lived twenty years 
together, not as master and serv- 
ant, but as friends. Suddenly he 
stopped short. 
doc,” he said. ‘‘Give me the lan- 
tern. I’m going back to try to 
trace them two an’ bring ’em 
home. They haint gone fur— 
not if they’ve kep’ together, fer 
Lafayette was too weak.” 

The doctor handed him the lan- 
tern. T. D. hesitated a moment. 
“I don't like to go off an’ leave 
you-uns,’’ he went on, “‘but things 
look to be mighty quiet, an’ [ 
won't be gone long. If I don’t 
find ’em soon I’ll come back.” 

“Don’t hurry on my account,” 
the doctor said. 
to have the last one of you gone, 
and be done with it. I wish you 
a pleasant journey.” 

“But, doc!” T. D. said. 

The doctor paid no attention, 
and strode off, leaving T. D. to 
turn the other way and go back 
with a sore heart to the cave. 

The doctor, himself, was very 
miserable. He was disappointed 
and hurt all the way through, and 
more than that, he knew he had 
been brutal to T. D., who had 
never failed him before, and never would again. 
He knew he would have to forgive T. D. some 
time, but the knowledge only made him feel 
angrier for the present, and he put his head 
forward and rushed up the hill as if he were 
charging an enemy. 

As he came out into the lawn he caught sight 
of a figure moving among the trees. For a 
moment his mood lightened, for he thought it 
was Alec, home again after all. 

“Hello!” he called. 

“Hello!” a voice answered—not Alec's. 

“Who are you and what do you want?” the 
doctor asked, in a different tone. 

“I’m Hutchins,” the man answered, coming 
toward him through the obscurity of the 
starlight. 

“Oh!” said the doctor. He had been pre- 
pared to meet sume new emergency of border 
warfare, and he was recalled instead to one of 
those heart-breaking cases which physicians 
know, and at thought of which they cease to 
be anything but physicians. 

He and Hutchins were enemies in politics, 
yet night after night they had fought side by 
side for a life which was more to Hutchins 
than his own, but which no doctor’s skill could 
hold for very Jong. A thin, white face rose 
before the doctor, the eyes brilliant with pain, 
and begging him for some relief. 

“Is it one of her worst turns?” he asked. 
“Have you been waiting long?” 


Hutchins answered in an oddly husky voice. | 
“My wife is not suffering to-night,” he said. | 


“I came to you on another matter.” 
“Yego” 
“It’s your nephew,” Hutchins went on. 


tall figure back toward the house, | 


“I can’t stan’ «it, 


“It’s just as well | 


“Don’t worry about him. He's safe. I come 
to warn you not to hunt for him. You might 
get yourself in trouble.” 

“Humph! Trouble is something I’m noted 
for avoiding,” said the doctor. ‘How did he 
smell out you copperheads so quick? I told 
him you existed, but I didn’t give him your 
addresses. I suppose it wasn’t necessary. 
What they call an affinity guided him to his 
friends.” 

“Perhaps so.”’ answered Hutchins, twisting 
| his hands, “but the boy’s not staying away of 
j his own free will. He’ll not be hurt, but he 
; was taken possession of because he happened 
| to overhear a plot against your liberty if not 
i your life. It wasn’t considered safe to let him 

come back to you after that. He was tov 


| likely to warn you.”” 
The ductor gave a little laugh. ‘What are 
| you doing?” heasked. ‘Look here, Hutchins, 


; you oughtn’t to do things like this. You’ve 
‘relieved me about the boy; I thought he had 
‘ran away, and I didn’t like it. But you take 
‘a risk in coming straight to me from one of 
| your meetings. Somebody may keep watch of 
; you. Don’t do it again.” 

Hutchins laid for a moment a hand on the 
doctor's shoulder, and the doctor noticed that 
the hand was trembling. ‘Then promise me 
to be on your guard,” he said, ‘‘and if it comes 
to close quarters, don’t resist. If your house 
is raided it will be by a party strong enough to 
take you dead or alive, so you might as well 
yield peaceably. There’s not one of them that, 
wishes you harm on personal grounds, but 
killing a man doesn’t seem quite the same in 
war time as in time of peace. They're desperate 
and bound to win.” 

“So am I,” the doctor declared. “It’s no 
use talking to me of not resisting. People 
who give up never know what they might 
have won, and if a man begins the business of 
giving up he might as well be dead, and done 
with it.” 

Hutchins was silent several moments. “I 
can’t stand it, doc,”’ he said at last, speaking 
slowly to keep his voice steady. “I don’t 
know where the right of things is any more, 
but I know the things I can do and the things 
I can't, and I reckon the best we can do some- 
times is to stick by our instincts and not try to 
reason too far. God knows I believe in the 
cause of the South, and I thought I could help 
it by joining the Knights, but there are men 
stronger than I am in the council that advocate 
things I can’t help to carry through. For the 
last two or three months I’ve only stood by the 
order to try to hold it in check, and now I’m 
done. If you’re going to make a fight of it, 
you’ll find me fighting on your side.” 

The doctor took a step closer to him. 
“Hutchins,” he said, “don’t give up the cause 
you believe in on my account. I wouldn’t for 
apy man.” 

“I don’t give up the cause,” Hutchins 
answered, “I only give up trying to serve it 
where there’s no honorable way. And then, 
doe, there are things between us —” his voice 
choked up and he held out his hand to save the 
need of words. The doctor clasped it, accepting 
hisallegiance with it, and each felt the strength 
and earnestness of the other in his grip. 

“When will the raid be?” the doctor asked, 
presently. 

“I don’t know,” said Hutchins. ‘There's 
to be a final discussion of it to-morrow night. 
It will be soon, but not for two or three days, 
I think, on account of communicating with 
parties across the river. You'll have time to 
get help up from Cairo.” 

“Soldiers are all very well for capturing 
deserters, but I don’t want any to protect me,” 
the doctor said, rousing into his stubborn tone 
again. “If I had soldiers once I should have 
to have them all the time, and to live under 
protection would be one way of giving up. 
I'd rather take my chances as usual.” 

Hutchins shook his head in discouragement. 
Even with nis help there would be only three 
men against twenty. “Where is T. D.?” he 
asked, missing him for the first time. 

“He started off trying to track Alec and 
Lafayette. A fool’s errand, but he was bound 
togo. Is Lafayette all right?” 

“He’s perfectly safe,” answered Hutehins. 
“He's a very sick man, but he’s in good care, 
and you wouldn’t be permitted to see him if 
| you knew where he is, for he overheard the 
same things as Alec. I wish we could get T. 
D. back from looking for them, but T. D.'s 
not likely to get hurt. He’s sharper than you 
are, doc, by half."” 

The doctor hitched his shoulders. 





“T. Dp. 
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can look out for himself,” he declared.“ And | 
as for you, you’d better go back home. 1 don't 
need you to-night, and I don’t much approve of | 
your mixing yourself in this affair. Your wife's 
too sick.”’ i 

“Dm going back now,” Hutchins said, “but | 
I'll be here again. Whenever I can leave her. 
Good night.’” 

They shook hands once more. Hutchins 
started away, and was soon lost in the dusk. 
The doctor went into the house, and to bed, but | 
it was daybreak before he slept. 

Some time in the afternoon he was roused by 
a voice calling, “Hello! from outside. The 
doctor sprang to his feet, dressed hurriedly, and 
went to the door. 

A man from a remote settlement was waiting 
for him with a summons. He looked through 
his medicine-bag to see if he had everything he 
needed, pinned a notice on the door to tell other ' 
comers that he would not be back until next day, | 
went to the barn for his horse, and as soon as | 
the animal had eaten and drank a little, started 
off. 

About half-way down the hill he reined in, 
abruptly. ‘Here comes Hi Jeemes,” he said to 
his companion ; ‘‘I’]] wait to speak to him.’”” 

“Howdy, doc,” Jeemes called, in something 
graver than his usual easy voice. 

“How are you,” said the doctor. 
sick at your house?"’ 

“No, not now,’’ Jeemes answered, “but I'm 
glad I didn’t miss you.” He looked the doctor 
over with his imperturbably bright, blue eyes. | 
“The fact is, T. D.’s Lafayette took refuge at 
my house last night. He was mighty sick an’ I 
had ought to ha’ Jet you-uns know first thing, 
but 1 ‘lowed that being as he had left the 
army —” 

“What’s the short of it?” asked the doctor. 
“I’m on my way to a serious case. Is he still 
there?” 

“Doe,” said Hiram, gently, “he’s thar, but 
he’s dead.” 

“What!” cried the doctor. He tamed and 
looked at the man beside him, as if asking a 
release. 

The man leaned toward him imploringly. 
“My child’ll die if we don’t get thar, dov,’’ he | 
urged. “You-uns caint do no more’n other 
folks fer a dead man.” 

“That’s true enough,” the doctor acknow- 
ledged. ‘Hiram, can’t you attend to everything 
for me, and send round the neighborhood after 
T. D.? He’s out somewhere searching for 
Lafayette, and wher you find him tell him you 
saw mne, and tell him—” he paused, thinking of 
the night before, and that his going now might 
seem like an added harshness. He flushed a 
little and his eyes sparkled with the courage for 
sending a message of sympathy through Hiram 
Jeemes. ‘Tell him how it was, Hi,’ he said, 
brusquely, “‘and tell him my heart’s with him 
like it’s been for twenty years. Say it in just 
those words—you understand ?”” 

Hiram nodded. “I won’t ferget ’em,” he 
declared, “‘an’ I'll tend to everything. What 
time’ll you-uns git home?” 


“Anybody 


“Not before to-morrow morning anyhow, and {tured upon so bold 


maybe not so soon. Don’t wait for me if I don’t 
come. T. D.’ll understand.” 

“All right,” Jeemes agreed. 

“Then good-by,” said the doctor, and he and 
his companion galloped away. It was not the, 
first time in his busy practice that he had slighted 
death for the sake of sickness. The thought of the | 
man’s lonely death, and of T. 1)., haunted him. | 
‘Then the man who had come for him rode along- | 
side and began to tell him more details about the 
sick child, and the doctor forced himself to put 
away every consideration of what he had left 
behind. Before sunset he was as far to the east | 
of North Pass as Alec was to the-west, and when | 
Alec was looking from his tree-top on the Pine | 
Hills, the flag was beckoning from a deserted 
place. 

During all of the following night the doctor 
kept vigil, and when he was obliged to take rest | 
the next morning, the crisis had not been reached. ' 
It was not until toward night that he found the ! 
child out of danger and was able to start for 
home. 

There had been a heavy rain during the day, | 
and the roads were a thin batter of mud, which i 
splashed over him at every step. ‘The little runs | 
which crossed the road were high, and the night 
was black. The ride was long, and seemed. 
longer, for his mind ran ahead of him all the 
way. He had no reason now to be in haste, for | 
the last words must have been spoken hours | 
before over poor Lafayette, but somehow he! 
could not keep from urging his horse forward ; 
with the saine sense of strain as when he was 
riding to a case of life or death. 

a\telast he closed the gate of his own place 
behind him, and felt with sympathy the eager- | 
ness with which his horse scrambled up the 
slippery road; they were both thankful to be 
getting home, and as they neared the top of the 
hill, the doctor kept Jooking ahead, hoping to 
see a light in the house. 

“Ah!” he muttered in relief, catching a flash 
of brightness through the trees. ‘Then he saw 
that the light was outside of the house. and he 
began to hear excited yoices. There were several 
men standing around the tlug-tree, and suddenly 
there was a crack of breaking wood and all the 
men cried out together. Something heavy. like! 
a straight limb, was thrown out from the top of | 











. of the Golden Circle had come for him, and not 


| thought \ndrew’d spent it all Jong ago, Luther, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the tree, and as it fell it unfurled and canght the | our much-esteemed and well-known. citizen, 
‘lantern light, below. Andrew, Gamble. It ‘is too late to obtain 

"The doctor put spurs to his horse. The Knights particulars of the sad event for to-day’s issue.” 
Luther Carter went to the door and called, 
finding him they had brought down the flag. “Cyry! Cyry!? imperatively. Cyrus shuftied 
Mary Tracy EARve. 
| by the solemnity in his parents’ faces. 

“Cyry, did you see An—did you see the folks 
when you went to borrow the paper?” 

Mrs. Carter groaned softly and wiped her eyes 
on Cyrus’s undarned sock. 

“Nope—guess there wasn’t anybody at home. 
| It looked all kind of shut up.” 

Mrs. Carter groaned again. 
anybody, Cyry ?”’ persisted Luther. 
| think real hard. Who came to the door?” 

“Nobody did. I walked in, after I’d kept 
knocking a while.’”” 

“But who gave you the newspaper, Cyry? 
Now you think.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Herole soul, In homely garb half bid, 
cious, melancholy, quaint, 
t he no less than what he did. 
Hag reared hix ionument and crowned him saint. 


John Townsend Trowbridac, 
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Borrowed News. 


66) 1}) you get the paper, Cyry?” M. 
m Luther Carter put hi: 
lead out of the sitting- | 





fire of mysterious questions. 





proached with easy mod- 
cration and held it out. 
“Well, I guess you 
stopped to print it ona 
hand-press. I don’t | 
know where in the world 
you take your slowness from.” Mr. Luther 
Carter recrossed the room to his easy chair, | hanging up. That looked real solemn. I guess 
adjusting spectacles on the way. Tlis | somebody was crying, though, somewhere. I 
motions were all deliberate, and suggested a| heard a sniffy sound, real loud.” 
probable reason for little Cyrus’s slowness. | Luther and Mrs. Luther gazed gravely at each 
Mrs. Luther Carter glanced up deprecatingly | other, sighing. 
from her mending. “Now, Luther.” she said, “Marietta’s such a sensitive woman—poor 
| with meek disapprobation in her voice. “Now, | Marietta!” murmured little Mrs. Luther, tear- 


getting it for me; and last time she told me to 
go into the sitting-room and get it myself. I 
had to hunt all round. It was under the sofa. 
Say, pa, why don’t we take our own paper?” 
“Did she look as if she’d been crying, Cyry?” 
quavered Mrs. Carter. 
“{ didn’t see her, I said—only her picture 








| Luther, you haven’t been borrowing Andrew fully. 
Gamble’s newspaper again?” | She rose suddenly, upsetting the darning- 
“That’s hitting the nail nigher on the head “basket. “I’m going right down there,” she said. | 


than you ever did before, Jane Ellen!” 
“But you borrowed it yesterday, Luther, and other comfort to Marietta, I can wash up the 
day before, and day before that.’”” ‘ ‘dinner dishes and trim lamps. Cyry, you run! 
“And day before that—keep her a-going, Jane and get my shawl.” 
Ellen. I guess you can go as far back as the| She looked down thoughtfully at her flower- 
flood.” Mr. Carter’s laugh cackled unmelodi-' sprigzed dress. 
ously behind the paper. a black dress. I s’pose so, out of respect for 
“But it’s dreadfully mortifying to me, Luther, | Marietta’s feelings.”’ 
anyway. It does seem as if we might take a 
newspaper our- 
selves, and lend 
instead of borrow, 
aspell. Then we'd 
see how it feels.” 
One spectacled eye 
appeared above the 
paper’s rim, fol 
lowed shortly by 
its mate. Little Mrs. 
Luther withered 
under them. She 
fumbled for a new 
needle, clicking the 
scissors and spools 
together nervously. 
She had never ven- 


“[ feel as if I'd ought to. 





a suggestion before, 
and already was 
deeply repentant. 

“Jane Ellen, you 
better darn those 
stockings, and I 
guess you can do it 
easier if you keep 
your lips shut-to.” 

In at the open windows stole pleasant, tlower- | a few minutes later, tapped gently at the Gamble 
sweetened wafts of summer air. Incessant,|back door. She noticed that the blinds were 
keen insect voices buzzed and clicked and sang. | nearly all closed and the shades down. An air 
Within, for a while, there was no sound but the | of hushed solemnity brooded over all things, 
gentle crackle of Andrew Gamble’s newspaper ; | animate and inanimate, in the small dooryard. 
then Luther Carter spoke with a gruff attempt Poor Andrew’s choice Plymouth Rock hens 
at apologetic good humor. went about as if on tiptoe, with drooping tail- 

“When I’m in Andrew’s luck, and the uncle | feathers. ‘Io Mrs. Carter’s sensitive ear, even 
I never had and wasn’t named after dies and | the old cock’s crowing had a doleful, drawn-out 
leaves me a pretty little mess of money, I'll take | wail in it. 
the paper, Jane Ellen. I guess till then ’twon’t} She tapped again softly. Nobody responded. 
hurt Andrew if I do borrow his.” ‘Then adjusting the corners of her mouth to 

“That was a good while ago. I should have | appropriate droops, she stole gently into the 
kitchen. 

There was no one there. The little room had 
on its prim afternoon dress, and looked unsocial 
and stiff. The faintest possible hint of clicking 
knitting-needles drew the visitor unconsciously 
toward the sitting-room. 





‘READING THE LINES TOGETHER.” 


building barns and things as he did.” 

Luther Carter suddenly laid down the paper. 
He gave a startled cry. 

“My good land, what is it, Luther? You 
look all struck in a heap !’’ exclaimed his wife. 

“He’s dead, Jane Ellen!” Mrs. Andrew Gamble sat there knitting in the 

“Who's dead?’ Her voice rose shrill and | still, dark room. She gave a little start as Mrs. 
anxious. | Carter entered. ¢ 

“Andrew is—Andrew Gamble! He died this | “Oh,” she said, in a low voice, “I’m real glad 
morning—‘as we go to press,’ it says. There’sa.to see you, Mrs. Carter. No, don’t take that 
black mark all round the notice. I guess chair—that’s Andrew's, and I can’t bear it. 
Marietta was thinking to send it to John's folks. ! This rocker’s easier to your back. Undo your 
It clean takes my breath away!” , shawl, do.’’ 

“Andrew Gamble dead! J can’t believe it,| “I had to come over, Marietta—seemed as if 1 
Luther—it isn’t possible! I guess we shouldn’t | must. I couldn’t bear the thought of your 
have to find it out in the newspaper.” | sitting here all alone. [I wish I could help you— 

“Well. read it for yourself, then, Jane Ellen.” | 0 Marietta, I wish I could!” 

They huddled over the paper, reading the lines | Mrs. Gamble looked up from her knitting 
together with scared, distressed faces. It was aj quickly. “Yes, it is lonesome with Andrew 
stnall sheet, whose Jocal columns stood out... gone.’ she said, quietly. She was a slight, 
boldly prominent. It was the only daily paper sweet -faced woman, and the loose wisps of 
in the thrifty town of S——. h turning gray, curled prettily around her | 

Andrew Gamble dead! Andrew Gamble!) face. 

Why, he lived just a house or two beyond. For a very little space neither of the women 
How couid he die and they not know it at once? | spoke. The subdued creak of their rockers sang 
But there it was: “As we go to press, the! a dirge in the visitor’s ears. She was wondering 
painful news reaches us of the sudden death of | how Marietta could knit: stockings, and look sv 























slowly in and sat on the edye of a chair, awed | 


“Didn’t you see | 
“Now you ; 


Cyrus began to look embarrassed under this | 


room door and spoke | “Well, nobody gave me the paper. I took it. j 
sharply. ' 
“Yep.” Cyrus ap-|taken. I guess Mrs. Gamble’s got sick of 


If I can’t be any; 


“Yes, I s’pose I’d better put on | 


Soberly begowned and shawled, Mrs. Carter, | 
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| composed, and curl her hair! still, she ‘had 
been crying. Tier eyes looked reddened. 

| Then the visitor spoke in a sharp whisper, 

|drawling the words out solemnly. ‘Wasn't it 

dreadful sudden, Marietta?” 

“Yes, it was sudden. Still, I’d been expecting 
as likely as not it might happen. He's never 
been real hearty.’” 

“No?” Mrs. Carter assented, with a doubtful, 
upward inflection. Andrew had looked hearty, 
very. 

“Ever since he sprained his knee-joint last fall 
he’s been ailing especially; it seemed to use him 
up.’”” 

“T never noticed that he limped.’’ 

“Well, he did, going up-hill and coming home 
2 after a long trip.” 
| Another pause, and another stanza of the 

creaking dirge. 
|; “When did—it happen, Marietta ?”” whispered 
Mrs. Luther Carter then. 

“Three o’clock this morning, or a few minutes 

past. We‘were up all night with him. I didn't 


“Poor child!” Mrs. Carter softly patted 
the knitting-needles. “Did—did—he suffer 
much?” 

“No, I guess not. That was a mercy. He 
didn’t seem to sense anything all night. We 
did everything we knew how to for him—every- 
; thing. Laudanum didn’t seem to do any good.”” 
She began to ery suddenly. “I was so fond of 
him!” she sobbed, apologetically. 

“Yes, yes, do ery, Marietta—it’ll do you good. 
You ought to cry. It’s a mercy you can.” 

“I don’t know how we're going to get along 
without him, Mrs. Carter.” 
| “It’s a great loss to the neighborhood. We all 
feel it,” Mrs. Carter murmured. ‘“.uther and I 
| were all struck in a heap. He read it in the 
‘paper. Just think of our finding it out in the 
newspaper !”” 

Mrs. Gamble lifted her drooping head with an 
air of solemn pride, “Yes,’’ she said, “they put 
it in the paper right away. I didn’t s’pose they 
| would in today’s, but they’re dreadful smart 
| about getting things in. When Andrew’s Uncle 
Andrew died, they got that into the morning 
paper, too.”” 

It was warm in the room, and Mrs. Carter 
took up a paper from the table to fan herself. 
She folded it neatly and set it waving with slow, 
steady strokes. 

“When are you going to—to—when will you— 
bury him, Marietta?’ she asked at length, 
eravely. 

Mrs. Gamble took up her knitting- work. 
“Oh, we buried him this morning as soon as 
‘twas real light. We thought we might as well 
get it done with, and we wouldn’t feel so bad 
when ’twas over.” 

“Why, Mrs. Gamble! Why, I never heard of 
such a thing in my born days—I never!” She 
spread out the newspaper fan in abstracted 
agitation, and stared at it absently. Her face 
expressed the utmost amazement and horror. 

Suddenly her eye fell on one of the items in 
the paper. She read it hastily once—twice. 
‘Then she glanced at the paper’s date. It was 
the morning paper, and the notice in it was of 
the “lamentable loss our respected townsman, 
Andrew Gamble, has sustained this morning—as 
we go to press—in the death of his valuable and 
petted chestnut horse,” ete., ete. 

Mrs. Luther Carter crumpled the paper in her 
lingers and rose. ‘Well, Marietta, I must be 
going. I’m real sorry for you and Andrew, but 
’tisn’t as if ‘twas one of the family gone, you 
know. Good-by.” 

She went rapidly home, and finding the 
borrowed paper, thrust it into Luther’s hand 
unceremoniously, pointing to the date. For the 
first time they noticed that it was old and time- 
| stained, and exhaled a faint musty odor. They 
had read its mention of the death of Andrew 
Gamble’s uncle! 

Luther Carter read and reread the date. 
Then he got up and went out of the house. 

When at supper-time he came back, he 
remarked briefly to (‘yrus as he went through 
the kitchen : 

“T’ve subscribed for the newspaper myself, 
Cyry, so I guess you won’t need to go borrowing 
any more.’”” 
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How a Woman Saved Her People. 
An Indian Legend. 


ne HIS happened in the far north, long 
t ago,” said old John Monroe, a half-breed 
trapper. “Oh, yes, it was long ago, 
among the Woods Crees. My wife came from 
those people, and she knew some of the persons 
who starved.” And then he went on with the 
story. Fane! 

‘There were ten lodges of the Crees who went 
out in the fall to hunt. They had trouble in 
finding any game. They were much persecuted 
by Pah-kuk-kus, the evil spirit of the hunters. 
who drove away the game from them. No one 
| eonld find any moose or deer, so in the winter 
‘the people grew very hungry. Men would go 

out hunting and would never come back. Some 
times others would take the trail of these men in 
i the snow, and would come upon them lying dead. 
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No hunter brought in any meat to camp, and 
everybody began to starve. 

The women ate up nearly all their moccasins. 
The people ate up all the beaver-skins, all the 
furs, everything they could eat. All the men} 
tried to hunt, but they went out and never came | 
back. ; 

The women were left alone after the men 
were dead, sume lodges having no man left at all. 
The children were the first to die. 

Then the lodges moved on a little, trying to get 
out toa better place. Men were found weak and 
dying in the woods, but no one could give them 
anything to eat, so they were left to die. At 
each camp two or three would fall behind, so 
they were left to die, because there was no help 
for them. At last only four persons of them all 
were left alive, a young woman and her husband, 
her mother and a little boy. ‘This man was a 
strong man. 

This man went out to hunt, but he did not 
come back. The others sat by the fire and waited 
for him, but he did not come back. They ate up 
all their moccasins but what they had un their 
feet, and all their furs that they had left, and all 
the sinews they had for sewing moccasins. 

At last this young woman—it was the younger 
woman, not her mother—said they would go 
hunt after her husband. So they started out. 
‘They took nothing along but one small bucket, 
because they had nothing to cook and had no 
need to carry anything. This young woman had 
not been married very long. 

They took the strong man’s trail, and they 
walked far, and they saw that he had found no 
game. They came to his fire, where he had 
camped, and near this place they found him lying 
dead in the snow. He was lying dead, on his 
face, and he had his arm stretched far out in 
front of him, and in his hand was his knife, 
which he had driven down into the snow, as 
though he had tried to fight something he had 
seen. 

This young woman covered her husband up 
with a heap of pine boughs, and then they went 
away and left him. 

They went as far as they could, and that 
night they camped, having no lodge, but making 
a shelter of pine boughs. They sat about the 
fire very silent; the young woman was sad 
because her husband was dead. 

But at last this young woman said to the 
others, ‘“You also are my people. God made all 
things in this world, and all things are of use. 
I will try plans. I will see what I can do for my 
people who are yet alive.” 

When the young woman said this no one 
answered, for all were very sad. She got up 
and began to peel the bark from young pine 
trees. She got chips and boiled them with the 
bark in the bucket. Then she threw away the 
chips and they drank the liquor, and it gave 
them a little strength. 

Then the young woman went out into the 
woods and told them to come on. So they went 
a little farther on. They ate buds and made! 
stews of bark in that way, and so they lived and 
travelled on for ten days. 

‘They came to a sort of cedar swamp, where 
there were a good many rabbit-tracks, but they 
had no way to catch the rabbits. ‘The young 
woman said she would try what she could do. 
This woman took her moccasin strings and 
mare some snares. Then she cut down some 
cedars and left a path between them, and that 
night she caught three rabbits, where they ran 
in the path. 

‘The woman took the sinews out of the feet of 
the rabbits, and out of these sinews she made 
three more snares, and that next night she 
canght three more rabbits. Then she made’! 
more sinew snares and caught more rabbits. 
She began to catch about eight or ten rabbits 
each night. She kept the bones of all the 
rabbits. 

After a time the young woman had twenty 
snares, and she would catch twenty rabbits each 
night. She was the hunter. She told the others 
what todo. The old woman dried the flesh of 
the rabbits, and boiled the bones, and skimmed ! 
off the grease that came on top of the water, and 
so she made pemmican. The young woman 
made blankets out of strips of the hides of these , 
rabbits. 

In twenty days they had meat and robes, so 
they could eat and be warm. So they started to 
pack their meat and robes, going to walk out 
to Bear Lake, where my wife’s uncle lived. | 
‘This woman said, “It is a long way to go, but 
it is the best we can do.” 

The snow was very deep, so they made but 
short marches on their snow-shoes. After a 
time there were no more rabbits, but they went 
on. 

They ate up all their pemmican, but they 
went on for a day without anything to eat. The 
next day after that they found an old snow-shoe | 
trail, where some man had been hunting, In; 
two days they found the lodge of this man, who 
was my wife’s uncle. 

It was now nearly spring, for these people had 
been starving all winter. This man had plenty 
of meat, so they ate all they wanted. After a, 
while they travelled on to a place called Red 
Deer, where there were others of their people. 

That winter my wife was born. When she 
was a little girl she knew this woman who had 
ted her people. ‘That winter only three persons 
ont of ten lodges — about fifty people — lived. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


‘This young’ woman was the one who saved 
them. 


Surely this record of a little, unknown tragedy | 
of the far northern country tells the lesson of 
never-say-die as well as many a more orate; 
legend. E. Hovau. 





Sao Ph ner 


SNUFFY. 


A “Settlement” Story. 


‘ILE door of the “‘Settlement’’ 
stood open, and revealed 
glimpses through the 
sereen of a cool, clean 
interior with dark, hard 
floors and abundant books 
and pictures. White cur- 
tains swayed in the breeze that had somehow 
come into the narrow street, and the doorsteps 
had been so scrubbed that the effect in the dingy 
neighborhood was of glittering brightness. ‘The | 
sun lay hot, however, on the gray 
stones, and the air reeked of onions 
and cabbage from a near-by restau- 
rant. 

A young girl, standing in a fresh 
white suit on the upper step, was 
openly admired by a dozen ragged 
urchins in the street below, in spite 
of her evident distaste for her sur- 








Unmoved, apparently, by their 
audible comments, she pulled the bell 
vigorously again, and was speedily 
admitted by a fair-haired young 
woman in a dark print dress. 

“Why, Kit! Dve kept you waiting 
in this hot sun! We were lookinz 
over the flowers in the basement, and 
no one heard you. Sit here by the 
window, dear child, and cool off.” 

Miss Katherine Percival dropped 
limply into the big willow rocker. 

“Oh, how can you, -Alice?’’ she 
protested. ‘“I'o come down here and 
live in this way! You look like a 
housemald. There’s a stable in the 
rear, I’m sure. And that dreadful 
market at the corner! And the 
onions! Don’t you smell beer, too? 
I’m sure the thermometer is ninety 
here! You'll be sick, as sure as the 
world! And for what earthly good? 
‘Those children are just as ragged and 
rude as ever !’” 

Alice laughed in an_ irresistible 
fashion. ‘Yes, dear,” she said, good- . 
naturedly, “I suppose they are; but 
they're cleaner than they used to be, 


“Miss May and Miss Kent went off with their 
arms full. Kitty, dear, don’t you want to carry 
a bunch for me to a sick girl near here?” 

Kit drew back. “Oh, no! I’d rather not. I 
can’t bear dirty houses. If you like it, all right, 
but please don't ask me.” 

“But the house isn’t dirty, Kit. 
woman there keeps everything tidy. The sick 
child is a French girl, not older than you. She 
fell and hurt her knee so that she can’t walk. 
She lies there alone with no one to speak to, and 
it would please her to meet a girl of her own 
age. I wish you’d go.’’ 

“Well,” said Kit, reluctantly taking the 
flowers, “1’ll go this once, to please ypu. Where? 
Over the saloon, or under the pawn-shop, or 
back of the cigar-store? Do I knock at the 
door, and what is her name, please ?”’ 

“It’s across the street and up two flights. 
‘The door is at the left at the head of the stairs— 
you can’t miss it. Just knock and then go right 
in when she speaks. lIler name is Kence 
Dubois. I know you’ll be nice to her, dear.’” 
There was 


But Kit had the air of a martyr. 





“AND IS HE NOT LIKE THE GREAT NAPOLEON?" 


A nice little | y 
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must be terrible to lose a dog. My dog has 
hever run away, but I’m always anxious about 
him when he gues out alone. I was just begin- 
ning to worry when you came in. But,”’ with 
delicate courtesy, “perhaps it hurts you to 
hear about him, now that you have lost 
ours.” 

“Well, I hope I’m not so selfish as that,” said 
Kit. “But L know what you mean. When I 
lost Snuffy, I felt as if I never wanted to seea 
dog again.’”” 

“Snulfy ?” asked the blind girl, with interest. 

“Yes,”’ explained Kit. “He was a puppy 
that papa bought at Beverly last summer; for 
two weeks I fed him with a spoon, and he slept 
in my room every night. He was the dearest 
dog !”” 

“Did he die?” 

“No,” Kit said, soberly. “But we lost him 
the very first day we came to Boston. I think 
he must have been stolen. If I could only know 
that he was happy, and with somebody who 
Joved him and was good to him, it wouldn’t 
!be so hard — ‘There! I’m not going to bea 





baby. Do let me get a vase for your 
flowers.” 
“Vase! There’s the milk-pitcher! 


We will gladly have our milk in the 
tin can to-night.” Renée spoke gaily, 
knowing with a girl’s own tact that 
kit would rather laugh than cry just 
then. 

“What fun!” said Kit, glancing at 
a small oil-stove and two shelves 
stocked with a few pans and dishes. 
“Do you do your own cooking?” 

“Helene does—my big sister. She 
sews all day in the shop, and at night 
we have a little supper and a good 
evening together.’’ 

“And you are alone all day?” said 
Kit, filling the pitcher from a pail of 
water on the floor. 

“Alone? Oh, no! There’s Napo- 
leon, you know. He is everything 
to me. And when [ am well, I can 
go over to your sister’s. Helene 
doesn’t like to have me go in the 
streets, so it is on Sunday only that 
1 get a breath of country air. Then 
we go to the cathedral and for a walk 
in the park. But now there are two 
weeks I have been in bed, and it has 
—not—been fun.” 

Kit was about to laugh at the 
drawl Renée used to express her 
weariness, when there was a sound 
of pattering feet on the stairs, and 
she turned to see, in the doorway— 
Snuffy! 

‘The dog did not notice her at first, 
hidden as she was by the corner of 


and that’s something. And you’ve no idea how | a wistful, perplexed look in her sister’s gray | the cot, but went straight to Renée, who greeted 


much wiser I am for my month’s visit here. It 
has done me more good than Frank’s yachting 
trip. What's the news from home?” | 

“Mother’s well,’”’ said Kit, with such dignity 
as became a person of sound sense in the | 
presence of one of weaker mind. “She has sent : 
you a bottle of cologne. I advised disinfectants,” | 
and Kit sniffed disdainfully as she handed over | 
the dainty packages. ' 

“Thank you, little sister, but we buy sulpho- 
naphthol by the quart. Now I must go back_to 
my flowers. Will you come?” 

“TI suppose I may as well,” said Kit, petulantly. 
“You are always so busy that the only way to 
see you is to follow along at your heels like aj 
little dog. By the way, Beppo’s lost!” 

“What a pity!” said Alice, sympathetically. 
“How did it happen?” 

“Oh, he was always running away, and now 
he seems tobe gone for good. I don’t care 
much. He was a stupid little dog, and chewed. 
up everything he could. If I could only find 
Snuffy again!” 

“Poor little sister!” said Alice, gently. ‘That 
was sad, wasn’t it? I never saw Snuffy, you 
know. It happened last summer, when I was 
in Europe.” 

“Yes,” said Kit, with a severity intended to 
cover the tremor of her voice and the sudden | 
dew in her eyes. “What with Europe and 
college settlements, you miss a good many j 
happenings at home.’’- 

“Oh, don’t, Kit!” said Alice, with a troubled 
face. “You mustn’t think I don't love you all. 
just the same. Only I’m not needed there, and 
J am needed here, don’t you see?” 

“And you've really decided not to go to 
Beverly with us?” pleaded Kit, in a coaxing | 
tone, as the sisters went down-stairs together. 

“T really have. I know you are disappointed, 
but I haven’t any wish to give up this pleasure 
for that.”” 

“Oh, yes!”’ said Kit, saucily. “I know what 
you are thinking of. ‘Those who have known 
the pleasure of foregoing pleasure will never call 
the pleasure of pleasure, pleasure.’ Well, you’re 
a dear, stupid goose, that’s all. Oh, what lovely 
tlowers!”” 

The round dining-table was heaped high with 
glistening white pond-lilies which some good 
fairy had sent in from the country by an early 
express. The dew still clung to the crisp, cool 
cups, and the whole room was filled with their 
beauty and fragrance. 

“We've sent out almost avy many,” said Alice, 
catching up some of the beautiful flowers. 








| Voice is like Miss Percival’s. 


eyes as they followed the straight, trim figure 
into the open doorway across the street. 

“Kit is a dear, good girl, and if she only 
chooses —”’ lice left her sentence unfinished, 


and with a doubtful shake of her pretty head | dog. 


turned back to her flowers. 
“I suppose Alice thinks I’m _ frightfully 


selfish,” Kit thought, as she climbed the dark, | 


narrow stairs of the tall tenement house, “just 
because I can’t bear a place like this. Ob, how 
close and hot! Now—yes—this must be the 
place. Dear me! 
wretched street again.’ 

“Come in!’ a clear voice answered her timid 
knock, and pushing the already half-open door, 
Kit entered the small room. 

Her first glance was at the cot bed by the one 
window. 
white, and Kit’s spirits rose. On it lay a small, 
fragile creature with short, dark, closely-curling 
hair and delicate features. .As she turned her 


face to the door, Kit saw, with a great throb of | 


pity, that she was blind. She looked like a child 
of ten, except for the sweet, pathetic gravity of 
her mouth. 

“Pye brought you some flowers,” Kit said, 
softly. “I’m Miss Percival’s sister—but Alice 
didn’t tell me that you were blind.’". There was 
true pity in her voice. 

Renée smiled radiantly. 
are to care like that! But it is not so hard to be 
blind when one is used to it. To be lame—that 
is quite another matter!” She gave a queer 
little shrug with her thin shoulders. “Your 
I should know 
May I have the flowers in 





you were her 
my hand, please’ 

Poor Kit, abashed at her own awkwardness, 
stumbled across the room and laid the nodding 





‘lilies in the eager fingers, which wandered 
caressingly over the exquisite blossoms, 


“So you are ‘Kit,’ said the blind girl, 
presently, drawing a low chair closer to her 
bedside with a pretty gesture of welcome. 
“What a dear, funny name! Miss Percival has 
said to me so often of your home at the sea and 
your pony and your little white dog.” 

Kit was looking at the comfortless room and 
thinking of her own luxurious nest. She won- 


dered that no note of envy was in the sweet, 


voice, 

“My dog's run away,” she said, seized with a 
sudden shame at her own good fortune, and 
a desire to modify it in the eyes of this other 
girl. 

“I'm so sorry,” said Renée, simply. “It 


T wish I was down in that) 


‘That was scrupulously clean and | 


“Oh, how good you | 


him with a joyous little ery. 

“Ah, you naughty Napoleon! ‘To be gone so 
long, and I so anxious! See, then, we have 
company! Go and shake hands, like a good 


Kit’s thoughts were in a whirl. Would 
Snuffy remember her? He was her own dog. 
Renée had no right to him. How he had 
i grown! He was very fond of Renée—that was 
| certain. Kit looked at him with jealous eyes 
as he licked the blind girl’s hands and laid his 
pink nose against the smooth cheek-on the 
pillow. 

| Breathless, Kit watched him as he turned his 
i calm, inquiring gaze upon her, and came slowly 
| across the floor in obedience to Kenée’s repeated 
command, “Go and shake hands, Nap, at 
once!” 

Suddenly his black ears pricked forward, his 
| whole frame quivered, and with a joyful whine 
he flung himself into Kit’s arms. She was 
kneeling on the floor now, regardless of her 
| white suit and Snuffy’s muddy paws, with only 
)one clear idea in her mind. Renée must never 
| know—must never guess that this was her lost 
puppy. 

Putting one hand close over his mouth, she 
| pressed her face against the top of his smooth 
head in a passion of longing and _ sacrifice. 
Snuffy struggled for freedom and air and the 
| cheek of his dear mistress, but Kit held him fast 
‘until his first raptures were over. 

“What is it?’ asked Renée, misunderstanding 


| Kiv’s silence. “You are not afraid? He would 
never hurt you. And is he not like the great 
| Napoleon ?”” 


He certainly was. The sugested likeness 
had in it something ludicrous. As he sat back 
on his haunches, his clear, keen eyes fixed on 
Kit, his small, round head alert and well-poised, 
his strong, broad shoulders and chest, and short, 
curling upper lip bore a fantastic resemblance to 
' the famous emperor. 

“He does look like him!” said Kit, with a 
laugh that was almost a sob. “‘If he could only 
fold his front paws over his white waistcoat it 
would be perfect. But how clever of you, 
Renée, to tind it out!” 

At the first sound of her voice the dog sprang 
upon her again. He seemed beside himself with 
| delight, and Kit gathered him tight in her arms 
lest his ecstatic wrigglings should betray the 
secret to Renée. It was so good to have him 
again! Could she really give him up? 

‘Then came the insidious thought, Was he as 
i happy as she could make him? How he must 
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miss his long walks and drives! Terhape it | 
would be cruel to him to leave him here. : 

Kit looked up at Renée through a mist of | 
tears. She remembered tle tone in which | 
Renée had said, “He is everything tome.”” And : 
she herself had so much beside! Snuffy, as if 
he would help her to solve the problem, walked - 
back to Renée and laid his cool nose in her 
hand. 

“Isn’t he the most beautiful dog?” Renée 
asked, proudly. 

“Yes. How long have you had him?” asked 
Kit, trying hard to make her voice sound natural 
and unconcerned. 

“Nearly a year. One night last summer I 
heard a dog crying in the street. It sounded so 
pitiful, | went down-stairs to find out what was 
the matter. There were sume boys—they were 


Heléne was away—there was nobody. I hada 


little gold-piece—a lady gave it to me when I memories of the older residents in the neighbor- | on. 


was a baby in France. I ran up-stairs and | 
found it. 
me the dog. He was so thin, so starved! And 
I gave him my milk for supper, and since then 
we have always been able to get enough for him, ' 
too.’’ 

“How extremely well you speak English!” 
Kit said, sitting down again by the bedside, | 
greatly to the delight of Snuffy, who stretched 
himself between his two friends with a deep 
sigh of content. 

Renée langhed. “I suppose I do. Heléne 
and I always speak French, for when I am older 
T am to teach it; but I speak English much with 
your dear sister and other kind friends. The 
doctor says I shall find pupils in French. ‘Then 
I may earn, too, and Heléne may rest a: 
little.” : 

“Would you teach me?” asked Kit, impul- 
sively. “It would be such fun! I'm so behind | 
in my French, and I know | could learn from 
you—if mamma is willing-I mean,” she added, 
feeling that the plan which had suddenly occurred 
to her would need maternal sanction. 

Renée’s face lighted up. “It would be tuo 
good!” she said. “Your sister says Helene has 
the real Parisian accent; and what pleasure it 
will be to have you here again!” 

“Good-by, then, for now,” said Kit, feeling as 
if the day was slipping from her grasp before 
she vould complete her schemes. “I'll come 
again very soon. And you'd better hold— 
Napoleon. He seems so friendly he might 
follow me.”’ 

“Oh, no!” said Renée, with a confident little | 
laugh. “He knows where he belongs. Still, 
you may shut the door if you will now. Helene 
is coming home early to-day, and he will stay in 
the house till then.” 

The dog was on his feet now, eager and 
expectant. Kit knew she had only to give her 
old whistle and he would follow her; but she 
shook her head at him sternly. 

“Lie down!” she said, “‘and take good care of 
her till I come back !”” 

The dog dropped instantly to the floor, his 
loyal obedience unquestioning and prompt, 
despite the longing to accompany her which 
showed in his eyes. 

Kit slipped out and closed the door behind 
her. She fairly ran down the stairs and across 
the street, as if fleeing from temptation. 

In two minutes more she was telling the whole 
story and her wonderful plan to her sister Alice, 
who proved as interested a listener as her girlish 
heart could desire. : 

“Kit,” said Alice, soberly, when she had 
finished, “I think this is going to be a great help 
to you both. You have been brave and kind, 
and I am sure mainma will do the rest. Tell 
her that I know the girl is deserving of all the 
good that is likely to come to her.’” 

Two weeks later a certain letter in very bold 
handwriting, on very blue paper with an amaz- 
ingly neat seal, found its way into the Settlement 
iail-box. 


“Dearest Alice,” it began. “They have been 
here six days. You never saw anybody so happy! 
Do you know, Renée had never been at the 
seashore before! She likes to play in the sand 
just like a little girl. We talk French two hours 
every morning and two hours after dinner. Snuffy 
is wild. He runs races all over the lawns and 
flower-beds. 

“LT have told Renée the secret; I couldn't help 
it; but it doesn’t matter now, because—what do 
you think? Mamuna says Renée Is not to go back 
at all. It scems that Helene sews beautifully. 
She was taught in a French convent, and you 
ought to see some of the clothes she has made for 
Renée. Why, beside them mine look as if they 
were basted’ 

“Miss Smith is going to be married, you know, 
and Heléne is coming to take her place. And 
she’s to teach me to sew and embroider. 
Mamma _ had her spend Sunday with us, and 
we all like her very much, just as you sald we 
should. 

“She hates that street you lve in as much as I 
do. She and Renée are going to have the tower 
room, because it's over mine, and Snuffy can 
sleep in the hall. He’s so funny—he tries to 
divide his attentions equally between us. 

“Mamma thinks Renée isa niee friend for me, 
she Is so quiet and sensible. I had forgotten | 
Aunt Any was blind; perhaps that is why mamma ! 
is so glad to have Renée here. Her knee is 
nearly well. I'm so glad 1 carried ber those 
lilies, aren’t you? s 

“Your loving sister, 
“KATHERINE, 

“P. 8. Renée wll call him Napoleon, but she 

lets me call him Snuffy just the same.” 


M. 
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ADVENT 
AT~ NIAGARA 


ROBABI.Y no spot on the American 
continent, and perhaps none in the 
world, has been the scene of so many 
perilous adventures as the vicinity of 
Niagara Falls. Brave rescues, hair- breadth 
escapes, gloomy tragedies and thrilling experi- 















books, in forgotten newspapers, and in the 


hood of the great cataract. Among these 
from which I select a few, some illustrating the 
risking of life to save life, and some the con- 
fronting of death in the spirit of mere adventure. 

For a true story of heroism let that of the lady 
and the clergyman come first. One pleasant 
morning in September, 1802, the Rev. Dr. 


‘Toronto, was crossing the bridge that spans 
Niagara below the falls, together with Mrs. 
Grimason, his ‘Toronto hostess, and her two 
daughters. ‘They were walking on the carriage- 
way, which is four or five inches lower than the 
footway beside it. ‘The distance to the roaring 
river below is one hundred and eighty feet. 

At the edge of the footwalk nuns the railing of 
the bridge, a stout iron fence with interstices 
apparently not large enough to let human beings 
through — except, perhaps, small children, who 
would not be allowed on the bridge alone. 

The party were merrily chatting when they 
heard the wheels of a carriage behind them, and 
almost unconsciously moved out of its way by 
stepping up to the footwalk. As Mrs. Grimason 
did so her foot caught, she stumbled, and in the 


‘next moment she was inexplicably and almost 


incredibly shot forward, head tirst, between the 
bars of the railing down toward the river below. 

Tier daughters shrieked as they saw her disap- 
pear with a scream. It seemed clear that she 
had fallen tu death; but by a wonderful chance 


| she struck against one of the girders which stand 


under the bridge about thirty feet apart. and her 
body was curiously stopped on a bar connected 
with the girder. 

Mrs. Grimason was brave and quick-witted. 
She had not lost her presence of mind. On 
striking this bar she grasped it firmly with both 
hands, and getting her feet at the same moment 
in the point of the angle formed by the bar and 
the girder, she clung there for dear life, but in 
extreme peril. 

She was an aged woman, of little strength, 
and seemingly quite beyond instant aid. Should 
she lose her presence of mind but for a moment, 
and relax her hold on the bar, nothing could 
save her. Her daughters, watching her from 
above, prayed that she might be able to hold on 
till help came. Help, happily, 
was close at hand. 

The Rev. Dr. Ramsay, dazed 
for a moment only by the 
astonishing fall of his hostess, 
went to work without wasting 
time in words. He saw that 
Mrs. Grimason should be held 
somehow in the place where 
she was clinging; further aid 
could come later. Telling the 
daughters to run for 
help, he himself climbed 
out over the railing of 
the bridge, and slid down 
the upright to the 
girder just in time 
to save the unfor- 
tunate lady from 
falling to her 
death, 

Athletic and 
strong, the doctor 
was able to hold 
on to the girder 
with one arm, 
while with the 
other he supported 
Mrs. Grimason, 
now almost life- 
less from terror and exhaustion. He could not 
hope, however, long to endure so severe a strain, 
physical and nervous. 

But fortunately the accident had been seen by 
many. A dozen men arrived with ropes in a 
few minutes, and these were lowered to Doctor 
Ramsay, who passed them deftly under the arms 
of the woman, and she was hauled safely back 
to the bridge. 
help, was drawn back again from his perilous 
position, none the worse fur having performed a 
deed evincing extraordinary physical powers and 


| still more extraordinary courage. 


An incident of a very different sort of daring 
was that in which Matthew Webb, the famous 
English swimmer, lost his life in an attempt to 
swim the whirlpool rapids. 

At four o'clock on the afternoon of July 24, 














‘* SEIZED HIS FATHER BY THE COLLAR." 


1883, he entered a boat 
manned by one John 
McCloy, a ferryman, 
and there stripped him- 
self of everything save 
a pair of red breeches. 
The ferryman asked 
him how much money 
he had made by his 
swim across the English 
Channel. 

“Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars,’’ replied the swimmer. 

“Have you spent it all?’ asked McCloy. 





| No, I have fifteen thousand dollars left,” said 
| Webb. 
“Then,” said McCloy, sagaciously, ‘let me 
put you ashore, and go and spend the remainder 
laughing—1 knew they were hurting him. | ences without number are chronicled in various | before you try this.” 


But Webb laughingly refused, and they went 
He plunged into the river at the place where 
the little steamer, the Maid of the Mist, lands, 


I gave it tq the boys, and they gave | incidents are many of great daring, or pluck, | and held his own with ease till he was well past 


jae suspension bridge, and could be seen swim- 

ming strongly in the middle of the tremendous 

| rapid of the narrows there. 

| ‘The excitement on shore became intense as he 
neared the whirlpool, and many thotght that he 

. might live through the adventure. As he neared 


' Ramsay, a delegate from his synod in the north the brink of the monstrous rapids he waved his | 
! of Ireland to the Pan-Presbyterian conference in band, some of the spectators 


thought. If he did so, it was 
{his last conscious motion. 
} Another instant, and he was 
‘in the whirlpool. For a moment 
his head rose above the surface, 
| and then he was seen no more 
till they found his lifeless body. 

The inquest showed that 
Webb had not been drowned, 
or killed by being dashed 
' against the rocks, but by the 
force of the contact of waves 
with his body — the rollers of 
the whirlpool had pounded him 
to death in an instant. 

A notable character, pro- 
; duced by the dangers and the 


Joel R. Robinson, who piloted the first Maid 
of the Mist through the rapids in 1361. 

For many years before that time Robinson had 
been widely known by his many, rescues of 
human life at the falls. The first of these 
to have been in 1838, when a mechanic named 
; Chapin, who had been employed making some 
| repairs to the bridge from the American side to 
Goat Island, which splits the falls in two, fell 
from the bridge into the rapids, and was carried 
swiftly toward the falls. 

Fortunately he could swim well, and succeeded 
in reaching one of the small islands in the 
American channel, which seemed quite inacces- 
| sible to the spectators on the mainland. Robin- 
son, however, with his little red skiff, succeeded 
in the apparently desperate attempt to reach the 
| island, and brought Chapin safely back to shore. 
When he landed, the spectators lifted the skiff 
on their shoulders, with Robinson at one end 
and Chapin at the other, and carried them 
through the streets of the neighboring village. 

Three years later 
Robinson rescued 
a man named 
lllen froma some- 
what similar but 
more inaccessible 
situation above the 
falls, by means of 





from neighboring 

islands after he 

had been on the 

rock for two days 

and nights. 
Joel Robinson’s famous 
trip in the Maid of the 
Mist steamer was under- 
taken partly from the 
wildest spirit of adventure, 
and partly because it was 
in the line of duty to 
employers. 
the boat bad been built in the 
gorge just below the falls, where 
plied for a time. Proving 
unprofitable, her owner sold her, 
the agreement being that she should 
be delivered at Niagara town, near 
the mouth of the river, a point she 
! could not reach without navigating the whirlpool 
| —a thing never yet attempted. Robinson, how- 
ever, had for years believed the trip could be 
safely made. z 

The Maid was seventy-two feet long, seven- 

| teen feet in the beam and eight feet in the hold, 
with an engine of one hundred horse-power. 
; Aman named Jones volunteered for the trip 


she 


Then the pastor, with a little | as engineer and fireman, and a second man named | 


| Melntyre agreed to go and give what help he 
| could, So at about three o’clock on the afternoon 
‘of June 15, 1861, the little steamer started from 
her dock some two hundred yards above the 
| whir]pool rapids. 


found he had mistaken the split of the current, 
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THE ‘‘MAID"’ IN THE RAPIDS. 


peculiar navigation of the Niagara River, was | 


ropes which were | 
let down to him | 





ey 
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When a third of the way down the rapid the 
boat was beaten so furiously by the water on the 
starboard side that her smokestack was carried 
away by the force of the blow, and she keeled 
over frightfully. Robinson was thrown flat on 
his back, McIntyre was jammed against the 
wheelhouse with such force as to break it through, 
and down in the hold pgor Jones, the engineer, 
fell on his knees and prayed earnestly. 

Robinson never lost his presence of mind. He 
was on his feet instantly and at the wheel. 
McIntyre was bewildered or stunned by his fall 
and did not rise. Robinson, with both hands 
on the wheel, succeeded in putting his foot on 
Mclntyre’s breast, and thus kept him from 
rolling down the slanting deck. 

The boat in the next moment slid over into the 
whirlpool and was for a moment on an even keel. 
With his foot still on the prostrate McIntyre, 
Robinson steered to the right of the large ‘‘pot’’ 
in the pool, then turned and passed directly 
through the neck of it, and into the smoother 
though turbulent water beyond. There they 
swept quietly on to their destination. 

The strain of that adventure was ever after- 
ward visible in Robinson’s face. He was said to 
have aged twenty years during the trip; he 
abandoned the water thereafter, and advised his 
sons to keep away from the rapids. 

Among the living heroes of the falls is Thomas 
Conroy, who has saved many 
lives, including that of ‘the man 
who was so fond of his putty- 
knife.” 

On the afternoon of June 1, 
1872, an old painter named 
William McCullough, while 
painting the bridge above the 
falls, between the first and 
second Sister Islands, fell into 
the rapids. Instantly he was 
swept furiously toward the 
cataract, but whirled into lesser 
waves so that he struck against 
and seized a rock not far above 
the brink. Hundreds quickly 
yathered on the shore and 
watched, all eager to help, but 
ignorant what todo. Among them was Thomas 
Conroy, who secured a coil of rope, fastened one 


| end to a tree on shore, and with the other end in 
jhis hand, waded out as far as he could, and 


occasionally swam, the water being from eighteen 
inches to six feet deep. 

He aimed far up-stream to allow for the power 
of the current, and at last, with great difficulty, 
reached the unfortunate painter and bound him 
to himself with the rope. They were swept off 
their feet several times on the way back to shore, 
but the rope had been firmly fastened, and they 
finally landed safely. When they reached shore 
it was found that McCullough still clutched his 
putty-knife ftinnly in his hand, having held it 
during the three hours he had been on the brink 
of the falls! 

The foolhardiness of boy nature used often to 
be shown thirty years ago by the lads of Drum- 
mondyville, the Canadian village on the high land 
a mile or so back from the river, who went in 
swimming at a place not a quarter of a mile 
above the falls, were carried far down by a 
furious current, and escaped only by skilfully 
getting into the foot of an eddy which swept 
them up-river to a point nearly opposite where 
they had started. 

But one boy, at least, did a truly heroic thing 
near the falls,—and a boy only twelve years old 
at that,—on July 13, 1850. Le and his father 
lived on Grand Island, four or five miles above 
the falls. The father was drunk and the boy 
was rowing him across from the mainland. The 
wind was strong down-stream, and in spite of 
the efforts of the lad, the boat at last got into the 
current and then into the rapids, and was borne 
swiftly down toward the falls. 

‘The brave boy struggled to steer the boat to 
the head of Goat Island, and so nearly succeeded 
that a wave at last sent it in between the Sister 
Islands, The next wave upset the boat, but in 
shallow water. 

Then, being beside a rock, the gallant lad 
seized his father by the collar and hauled him to 
it, whence they were rescued soon afterward by 
a crowd of people. Such had been the exertion 
required of this indomitable boy that he fainted 
as soon as he had reached a place of safety. 

A few men still live about the falls who 
remember the woful incident which gave a name 
to Avery’s Rock, a point usually of interest to 
the tourist. On Friday, July 19, 1853, Joseph 
Avery, a German, was on the river above the 
cataracts in a small skiff with a companion. In 
some way they lost control of their boat and it 
went over the falls with Avery's companion. 
Avery himself jumped or fell out and succeeded 


| in clinging to a log which had become jammed 


against a rock not far above the brink of the falls. 

Tt was evening when this happened, and Avery 
passed the night on the log, having made himself 
more secure by tying himself to it with a piece 
of stout cond which he had in his pocket. 

In the morning the man was seen, and thou- 
sands quickly gathered on the shores. A huge 
placard was held up where it could be seen by 


| Avery, on which in gigantic letters had been 
When she passed into the rapids Robinson ' 


printed the words, “We will save you.” 
All day the people on shore strove to make 


| and he was forced to the outer instead of keeping | their word good. Many devices were tried in 
|\to the inner or shorter side, as he had wished. | vain. One boat was let down into the current 
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by ropes, but this was swamped immediately. 
Another followed, but the lines became hopelessly 
entangled among the rocks, and it had to be 
abandoned. In the afternoon a raft was sent 
down, but the raft stuck fast in the rocks. There 
seemed no way in which Avery could be reached, 
and meanwhile his strength was fast failing. " 

At last, held securely by ropes, a boat ventured 
out to him, guided by a daring navigator, who 
had almost reached the log, when Avery, who 
had unlashed himself and was eagerly awaiting 
a chance to spring into the boat, jumped for it. 
But being weak from hunger and terror, he 
missed his clutch, fell into the swift current, and 
in an instant, before the eyes of thousands of 
spectators, was swept over the falls. 

At the very moment of his disappearance an 
excited young man burst through the crowd, 
shouting, “It is my brother!” He had just come 
from a neighboring city, having heard of Avery’s 
awful predicament, and rushed to attempt a 
rescue. 

During October, 1869, a family by the name of 
Martin, four women and a man, engaged a 
hackman named Robert Welsh to drive them 
down the Ferry Road on the Canadian side a 
little north of the Horseshoe Falls. On the way 
down the pole-strap of the carriage broke and the 
horses ran away. After dragging the carriage 
a few yards they tumbled over the embankment 
to the pathway below, some forty feet. 

‘The carriage fell upside down with all the 
party still in it and under it, save one, a woman, 
who fell out of the carriage and within range of 
the feet of one of the horses, which lay on their 
backs, kicking and struggling. She was Killed 
by the blows, but all who had kept in the vehicle 
when falling escaped with a bad shaking up. 

One of the methods employed by the city of 
Niagara Falls, New York, in disposing of its 
sewage is to dump it down a chute into the river. 
One of these chutes is located near the upper 
suspension bridge. In the spring of 18%, a 
carter named William Shelley 
backed his load up to the 
dump, and went a step too 
far; horse, load and cart went 
shooting down three hundred 
feet. 

Shelley then descended by 
another route, and was amazed 
to find the horse still alive. It 
was, however, too badly shaken 
up to walk back, so a shanty 
was built which served asa 
temporary hospital until the 
animal had recovered suffi- 
ciently to be taken to the top 
of the cliff and put at work 
again. 

I have already mentioned 
‘Thomas Conroy, the life-saver, 
whose adventare of St. Valen- 
tine’s day, 1883, is well worth 
recording here. He and two 
other men, named William 
Walker and Thomas Hines, 
being out hunting in the rapids 
above the falls, had rowed out 
toasandbar, about one hundred 
and fifty yards from shore. 
On this bar, which was sheeted 
with ice, they landed, taking 
their guns with them, and 
leaving their boat, as they believed, securely 
fastened at the edge. After a few minutes, on 
looking around, they saw the boat drifting down 
the river. 

Conroy, more experienced in Niagara naviga- 
tion than his companions, saw that they must be 
in a desperate situation if they lost the boat, as 
they might all perish from hunger and exposure 
before they could attract attention. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, therefore, he dived in order 
to clear the ice floating in the rushing surface 
carrents, and swam along under the water until 
be thought he was near the boat. Then he rose 
to the surface, broke his way through the small 
ice that covered the water, reached the boat, got 
into it by tremendous exertions, and succeeded 
in getting it back to his anxious companions and 
saving them and himself from further trouble. 

Considering the time of year, the swiftness and 
coldness of the Niagara water, and the instant 
decision and physical endurance displayed by 
Conroy, I regard this deed as not less remarkable 
than Doctor Nansen’s great swim to his drifting 
kayak from the Arctic ice. 

Wire-walking exploits form a considerable 
feature in the history of adventures at Niagara 
Falls. They began with the feat of Blondin, 
the famous French rope-walker, who threw a 
cable across the chasm in the summer of 1850) 
and made his first trip across on June 30th of 

that year. He had been refused permission to 
stretch the wire from Goat Island to the Canadian 
side,—the newspapers denouncing him as a fool 
and a frand,—and was compelled to run it to a 
Private pleasure-ground on the Canadian side, 
the work, moreover, having to be done during the 
night to avoid interference from the cautious 
Tesidents. 

Not many people witnessed Blondin’s first 
crossing, the impression having been general that 
the man was insane or would fail at the last 
moment. When he had accomplished the feat, 
the utmost amazement was expressed, which, 
however, was again turned to incredulity when 








BLONDIN AND HIS MANAGER. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and this time with a man on his back—Barry 
Colcourt, Blondin’s business manager, a man 
weighing one hundred and fifty-five pounds. 
The feat was successfully accomplished on the 
afternoon of August 17, 1859, amid roars of 
applause from the multitude that looked on. 

On August 24th in the same year, Blondin 
crossed on the rope chained hand and foot, and 
on his return carried with him a cooking-stove 
on which he made an omelette. 

In the summer of the following year he had 
the cable moved to a point below the suspension 
bridge, and immediately over the whirlpool 
rapids, where he gave several further exhibitions, 
one being on August 2, 1860, when the Prince of 


Wales and the Governor-General of Canaca | 


looked on. Before Blondin started, the prince, 
having looked at the wire and the rapids, became 
nervous, went to Blondin and begged him not to 
make the attempt. But the rope-walker smiled, 
said it was not so dangerous as it looked, and 
soon went across with Colcourt on his back. 

There have been many imitators of Blondin. 
In 1873 an Italian named Bellini stretched a wire 
from opposite the ferry landing to Prospect 
Park, and three times he jumped from the 
middle of the cable into the river and swam 
to shore. 

Steve Peer, a celebrated American wire- 
walker, repeated Blondin’s feat on June 22, 
1887, in connection with the queen’s jubilee 
celebration on the Canadian side. He 
crossed in nineteen minutes. A few nights 
afterward Peer, while intoxicated, deter- 
mined, so it is supposed, to repeat the 
performance, and unknown to any one, 
went out and climbed on the wire, with the 
result that next morning he was found lying dead 
on the rocks below. 

An exhibition of wire-walking that attracted 
considerable attention at the time was that of 
S. J. Dixon, a Toronto photographer, who used 
the same cable that had been used by Peer. 
This amateur rope - walker, 
thirty-eight years of age, had 
practised almost daily for 
some weeks on a wire 
stretched sixty feet above 
the water of Toronto Bay, 
before he essayed the tre 
mendous adventure which 
made Blondin so famous. 
This he undertook dressed in 
tights and moccasins, and 
carrying a pole twenty-two 
anda half feet long, weighing 
thirty pounds. 

He showed no uneasiness 
or nervousness, although 
slight unsteadiness of the 
long cable caused him to 
pause frequently to regain 
the balance that he momen- 
tarily lost. 

When he reached the 
centre of the gorge, this 
amateur lay down on his 
back on the wire, with his 
balancing-pole under him. 
Two hundred and fifty feet 
below ran the furious rapids, 
ready to devour him should 
he make a misstep. 

He did a number of other 
daring feats as he neared the other end of the 
wire, and finally touched soil on the American 
side thirteen minutes after he started. A few 
minutes later he reappeared with a hoop around 
his ankles, and in this way walked out on the 
wire about two hundred yards. 

I have dwelt on this instance with some par- 
ticularity because it seems to show that not 
practice or mere acquired skill, but an abnormal 
indifference to the very common “falling fear,” 
enables rope- walkers to perform their most 
amazing feats. F. A. ACLAND. 





Trusty and True. 


RUSTY and True were thorough- 

» bred English bulldogs that 
father brought home when 
they were but a few months 
old. They looked much like 
corn-dodgers done up in fur. 
Their heads, necks and 
bodies were all of the same 
thickness; their noses were 
very short and blunt, and 
. their small, pencil-like tails 

a stood out stiffly. 

They grew very rapidly; but were such 
indolent, good-natured puppies that it seemed as 
if they would never be of any value. Even 
when they had grown pretty large, any cur of 
the neighborhood could whip either of them by 
one fierce assault. They were harmless as 
kittens up to the third year, when Trusty 
weighed thirty-six and True forty-three pounds; 
two more savage-looking dogs being rarely seen. 

At this time an arrogant, bleating billy-goat, of 
a roving disposition, came up from the stables 
one day, scaled the paling fence and took posses- 
sion of the front yard at the house when father 
and I were in the fields at work. Mother, being 
very timid and nervous, was afraid of the goat, 





he announced that he would cross the wire again, | and closed all the doors against him. ‘Then Billy 





| Now he delivered his second 





entertained himself by nipping her rare plants, 
nosing among her flowers and charging into the 
latticework of a honeysuckle vine. Tiring at 
length of this bloodless war, he went in search 
of more exciting adventures. 

The dogs were at their kennel, True lying 
asleep outside its door, when Billy approached 
and challenged him to battle. True, not under- 
standing his taunts, rose in mere good-natured, 
stupid curiosity and was walking toward his 
lordship, when Billy delivered a stunning blow 
fair in the dog’s face and knocked him senseless 
upon the earth. The goat 
then sprang away and pre- 
pared for another assault. 

Billy was brave and strong. 
He had put to flight the 
largest sheep and the most 
age hog, and had even 
felled a huge ox at a single 
blow from his bony frontal. 


blow just as True was rising, 
but missed and ran over him, 


THE DOGS CONTENTED THEMSELVES WITH HOLDING HIM PRISONER, 


striking the kennel. This awakened the sleeping 
Trusty, who came lazily forth just as the goat 
made his third charge into the open mouth of 
the now angry True. With one short “whoof!’ 
he joined his mate in the fray. 

Mother, who was watching from a window, 
felt sure the goat would kill my dogs, and 
nothing but fear of him prevented her from 
going to their rescue. Feeling that she could 
not endure to witness their destruction, she 
turned from the window till the noise of the 
battle had ceased, and when she looked again 
poor Billy was dead—dead as Hector, and like 
him was being dragged from the battle-field. 

This fatal engagement awoke in our dogs a 
sense of their might, and a reprehensible fondness 
for battle. They thrashed all the dogs that had 
bullied their good-humored youth; they charged 
upon a restive cow because they heard mother 
expostulating with her, and they nearly killed 
poor bossy; finally they disposed of a tramp 
who had attempted to bully mother until, in her 
terror, she ran screaming toward the kennel and 
called on Trusty and True. 


Fortunately for himself the tramp stood still in | 


abject terror, and the dogs, who had never yet 
attacked a human being, contented themselves 
with holding him prisoner, while father and I 
ran in from the field on hearing mother ringing 
the dinner-bell wildly. 

Then mother fainted; but she soon rallied and 
cried: “O father, did they kill him?” ~ 


“The tramp is all right, mother. The dogs 
did not take hold of him.” 

“Thank God!” said ghe “I thought I had 
murdered him.” 


“No,” said father, “he is out there under 
guard. What has he done?” 

She then told us, whereupon father, seeing 
that the tramp had merely been insolent, sent 
the huge bulldogs to their kennel and let the 
man go. 

A little later mother exclaimed, “Oh, that 
tramp almost frightened me to death, but I did 
not want the dogs to kill him. Father, you 
must get rid of Trusty and True, or I shall 
cause them to do something that we shall be 
sorry for.” 

But father seemed to like the dogs better after 
that. ‘They had no more serious adventures 
until seeding-time that autumn, when I was 
about sixteen years old, hearty and strong as 
any farmer boy. 

One day I was plowing with a very gentle 
horse, old Gray, in a field adjoining the stable 
lots where a large black Spanish donkey lazily 
walked about. I knew a vicious donkey to be a 
dangerous foe among horses, and was aware that. 
such an one sometimes attacks man; tut I had 
no fear of Mr. Jack, for a high picket fence 
surrounded the lot, and a strong gate was its 
only outlet to the field. 

Boy-like, I had left my horse hitched to the 
plow, and was perched in some bushes by the 
side of the field enjoying a feast of wild grapes, 
and thinking of nothing else, when the loud 
braying of Jack attracted my attention, and to 
my horror I saw that he had entered the field 
and was charging my horse. 

Springing from the vine, I rushed to poor 
Gray, hoping to free him from the plow, mount 
and ride away from the donkey to a place of 
safety ; but when I reached the horse the donkey 
was not ten yards away, and instead of trying 
to free Gray I tried to drive back Jack by pelting 
him with clods. But clods were not severe 
enough to turn his course. On he came, open- 
mouthed, and attacked my horse. Donkeys do 
not often use their feet in fighting, but seize their 
antagonist with their teeth. 

Seeing I could not drive the donkey away 
with clods, I ran to the neighboring fence, took 
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off a large rail, balanced it upon my shoulder 
and then ran against the donkey with all my 
force, guiding the rail so that the end would 
strike him in the side. But the struggles of the 
horse and the nimble movements of Jack 
rendered this ponderous weapon almost inef- 
fective. 

Old Gray became entangled in his harness and 
fell to the earth. Jack dropped upon his knees 
and secured a better hold upon his throat. I 
again tried my rail, but Jack only lay down flat, 
shut his eyes and continued choking poor old 
Gray. I had a good pocket-knife, 
and thought of trying to sever 
the large artery in the donkey’s 
neck, but I feared father’s 
displeasure, for the donkey was 
of much greater value than the 
horse. Gray was struggling 
feebly and breathing hoarsely, 
and 1 knew that his time was 
short unless something was done 
to relieve him; so I drew my 
knife, and instead of striking to 
kill, gashed Jack across the nose. 
The blood collected in his 
nostrils. He snorted, released 
the horse, and with a savage 
bray leaped at me. 

I avoided his teeth as best I 
could and used my knife with 
deadly intent, but he soon 
tripped me down, and seizing 
me savagely by the chest, tore 
away my clothing and inflicted 
a slight wound. 

I regained my feet and fought 
desperately, but was soon thrown down again. 
This time the donkey knelt upon me, and 
seizing the fleshy portion of my right shoulder, 
crushed it between his powerful jaws. It was 
the arm with which I had used the knife, so I 
was now prostrate and weaponless, at the mercy 
of the enraged brute. 

Though I had called for Trusty and True at 
the first sight of the donkey in the field, and at 
intervals during his assault upon the horse, they 
had not been in sight when last I looked for 
them. Now I loudly called again, but I could 
not see anything, for my eyes were filled with 
blood from the wounds my knife had made in 
the donkey’s head. I was fast losing my 
strength, but was savagely beating the donkey 
with my able hand. 

Suddenly I seemed to have knocked him 
completely from my body, and up I sat, blinded 
by dust and blood. There was the sound of a 
struggle near me; but I could not realize what 
had occurred until I heard Trusty’s attacking 
“whoof!”?, Thank heaven! my dogs had come. 
It was the fleeter True’s silent assault that had 
driven the donkey from my prostrate form, and 
Trusty’s one bluff bark announced his later 
arrival. 

I cleared my eyes till I could see the combat. 
Jack was on his feet, doing his best to escape 
the dogs. He seemed to have lost his courage. 
His muffied braying had ceased, and he was 
trying to return to the stable lot. The dogs 
threw him again and again; but he was large 
and strong, and would rise, shake them loose 
and rush onward. 

Trusty fell behind in the race, and trying to 
seize Jack’s heels, received a kick upon the head 
that stretched him upon the earth. I thought 
him dead, and while I followed the donkey I 
called off True. 

As the donkey entered the lot I closed the 
gate, which had been opened in some unaccount- 
able way, and then looking toward my horse, I 
saw him up and dragging the plow across the 
field. 

Grieving over poor Trusty’s fate, I went to 
the horse, and freeing him from the plow, 
mounted him and rode toward home. But 
before I got out of sight of the stable lot I heard 
Trusty’s savage ‘“whoof!’’ and behold, the dogs 
were again in battle with the donkey ! 

Trusty, having been only stunned, had rallied, 
pursued his enemy, and joined by his brother, 
was fighting as an angry bulldog will. I rode 
in a gallop to the lot, and with some trouble 
beat off the dogs and took them with me to the 
house. 

Mother fainted when she saw my torn and 
bloody clothing, but I was not much hurt,—only 
one severe bite,—and I revived her and soon 
calmed her fears. Then I went out to examine 
old Gray and Trusty before I dressed my own 
wounds. : 

Neither of them was seriously injured, and we 
were all soon well again; but poor old Jack 
almost starved before he could use his lacerated 
nose and lips in eating. 

Of the subsequent career and death of my two 
dogs I do not wish to tell in detail, so sad is the 
history ; for True died by poison, and Trusty by 
shotgun asa result of hydrophobia. They had 
saved my life, they had protected mother, their 
misdeeds had been few; if they did delight in 
combat, ‘’twas their nature to,” and over the 
grave in which both lie I placed a plain marble 
slab with this epitaph: 


Sacred to the memory of Trusty and True, 
bulldogs of good descent. True to their instincts, 
Trusty in action. Their conduct was generally 
meritorious, and they lie here lamented by the 
family that-knew them best. 


W. H. Perper. 
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Current Topics: ; 


The “methods” of the Salvation Army | 
are objected to by some good people, and by 
other people who are not so good; but methods 
which succeed in rescuing the social outcast: | 
bring help and hope into the abodes of poverty 
and sin; feed the hungry and clothe the naked— 
are not the methods which civilization: should 
reject or prejudice condemn. 

The Indians who are about to aban- 
don the comparative civilization of the Indian 
Territory for the savagery of their ancient state 
in'a Mexican wilderness, it is said, are buying 
bicycles on which to make the journey to their 
new hunting-grounds. And an enterprising 
company is building a trolley-car line from 
Cairo to the Pyramids. The most daring 
humorist never conceived a faney more grotesque | 


than these two items of actual news. ‘ 

Now the critics have begun their 
technical discussion of the late war, and some 
of them superciliously declare that it taught us 
little in its progress or in its effects that is of 
value. These facts, at least, contradict the 
assertion. It taught us that we are again a 
Nation, united as one man, It taught other 
nations that in armed conflict, as well as in 
industrial competition, we are to be reckoned a 
serious factor. And it has again shown our 
people the often-taught but never fully-learned 
lesson that war is wasteful, cruel and abhorrent. 


The Governor of Indiana says that larze 
tracts of land in that state have been exhausted 
and abandoned, amounting in a single county to 
ten thousand acres. By deep plowing and proper 
fertilization, those lands would again become 
fruitful. The richest silver veins in England 
were found only two yards beyond where the 
original prospector abandoned his work as 










hopeless. The saddest of all failures are the 
not-quite-enough. A little more couraye, a little | 


more top-dressing and a little deeper plowing 
will alter the whole face of the day's work. 


The English language does not suffer in 
the test of musicalness when compared with the 
speech of the Doukhobortsi, who have just come 
from their homes in the Caucasus to settle in| 
Manitoba. Some of the colonists have been i 
married since landing. Their names are hot | 
adapted to rapid utterance, nor do they sugzest | 
melody. Vassily Kibin has taken a Malachot to, 
wife, and other surnames of the newly wedded 
are Slastouchin, Obedkova, Gridchin, Chlia- 
chova, Ziberova, Legebokof. Nevertheless, the 
people behind the names have some excellent 
qualities in common with the rest of the sect. 


Said William Black, in answer to certain 
critics who deplored the lack of “realistic” effects 
in his novels: “Il prefer to write about sane 
people and honest people, and I imagine that, 
after all, they are in the majority in the world.” 
He uttered a cheering and wholesome truth here. 
The “realism” which prides itself upon depicti 
the sordid tragedies of human existence, which 
confounds the exceptional with the general, 
which finds no joy, no nobleness in life, is blind 
to its facts and deaf to its teachings. One tires 
of it all, and longs for something sweeter, Jess | 
ignoble, less superficial and misleading. ‘True | 
realism,” says Stevenson, “is always and ever’ 
where that of the poets—to find out where joy 
resides and give it voice.” 
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One of our consuls in China reports 
tothe State Department that labor-saving devices | 
are not wanted in that country. There is no 
demand for wheelbarrows, except occasionally for 
the conveyance of passengers, he s Earth, 
stance, is ordinarily carried by 
a ooolie in two baskets hung on the ends of a 
bamboo rod balanced on his shoulders. Such 
a coolie, working from sunrise to sunset, receives 
what would be in our money about eight 
cents a day. A man is therefore cheaper than 
machinery. It is economy to supply the high- 
priced laborer with good tools in order that his» 
efforts may go as far as possible. In the! 
nations of the world where machinery and other ' 
labor-saving devices have reached their highest | 
development, the Jabover is himself most valued 
and commands the highest wage. If it were not: 
so, the machinery would not have been called | 
into existence, 














A young woman was recently asked by a 
young man to become his wife. He was a; 
bright fellow and was accepted in general society | 


because of the wealth and oficial position of his; the grievances of the Protestant section of the j 


father, but his habits were known to be bad. | 
‘There were no evasions in her answer. “You | 





| to become your wife. 


| subject—not every British subject—is 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


tell me,” she said, “that I possess qualities that 
you must have in the woman who is your wife. 
I cannot say that I have them—but I can speak 


; of habits that I do not have, and that I could 


not accept in a husband who did have them, 
{ do not smoke. I never swear. I do not 
indulge in wine. I am not in debt. Not a 
moment of ny nights is spent with questionable 
and my days are not given to idleness 
or to walking the streets with silly, unthinking 
girls. Most women avoid the indulgences 1 
have mentioned, and do not welcome them in 
men who ask to become their husbands. As you 
have them, or most of them, I am not willing 
I am sure nothing but 
wretchedness could follow from such a union.” 
The answerewas sharp and decisive. It is a 
pity all girls under the same circumstances are 
not as frank and sensible. 
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A BLUNT REASON. 
Lblurt ungrateful truths, if so they he, 
That none nay need to say them after me. 
Lowell. 
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From Country to Town. 


ENSUS tables show that our cities increase 
in population much faster than the country 
districts; indeed, thousands of rural 

townships show an actual decline. Not the 
immigrants from Europe alone, but the young 
people of our farms and villages feel the charm 
and seek the excitement of the great town, and 
always there is the dream of golden opportuni- 
ties, such as only a few can ever realize. 

By coming to the city many aspiring young 
men and women do really improve their circum- 
stances and avail themselves of richer means of 
culture. Those of poor moral outtit and coarse 
tastes yield to the downward lure. Others 
gradually come to feel themselves imprisoned for 
life within limitations which they have no power 
to break through. 

When ten, fifty or a hundred young men find 
employment in a mercantile or industrial estab- 
lishment, no amount of merit or ability can open 
to all of them the door of promotion. The 
majority must grow gray in some form of service 
which yields but moderate return. 

But this does not necessarily mean humiliation 
or failure. It may mean a modest career of 
useful and honorable activity, combining self- 
respect with the deserved respect of others. 
And those who can maintain themselves in 
frugal comfort on a small and steady income 
have no cause to envy the more ambitious ones 
who rush into the hot competition of business 
without resources or experience, with the cer- 
tainty of an exhausting strain upon mind and 
nerye, and the ever-present nightmare of possible 
bankruptey. 

To the country-bred lad who has the spirit 
and courage to try his fortunes in the city, there 
is one safe piece of counsel: Do your best, but 
do not expect too much. Do not allow yourself 
to be unhappy or disappointed if life should yield 
you nothing more than a fair chance to reach its 
end without damage and with a record of fidelity 
to every trust. 











Ritualism in England. 


O other question possesses the same interest 
N in England today as that of ritualism in 
the Established Church. ‘The virtual 
schism is rapidly assuming a political form; and 
ministries may yet be formed or drixen from 
power as a result of the agitation. 

‘The subject is not an easy one to explain to 
those whose churches are free from state control, 
and whose ritual is simple. ‘The English services 
are prescribed forms: and since every English 
theoreti- 
cally a member of the Church of England, 
violation of the “rubrics” in the Prayer-Book— 
that is, the directions how the services are to be 
conducted —is illegal. 

It is charged that there is a section of the 
clergy that is endeavoring to assimilate the 
service to that of the Church of Rome by illegal 
practices. The communion service is by these 
priests termed the “mass.” It is preceded as in 
Roman Catholic churches by sprinkling the 
congregation with “holy water ;’" incense is used 
during the service; at the moment of consecra- 
tion the “host” is elevated and adored by the 
priest. 

‘These are but a few of the distinctively ritual- 
istic practices ; but other features of the “Roman- 
izing” tendency are even more distasteful to 
those who cherish the Protestant traditions. 
Chief among them are the offering of prayers for 
the dead, which is of the essence of the ductrine 
of purgatory: and the requirement of ‘confes- 
sion” to the “priest”? before partaking of the 
communion, 

The Prayer-Book advises those who are in 
trouble and perplexity to bring their anxiety to 
the minister, who may help them. The priests 
use this counsel as the basis of a refusil to 
administer the unent to those who have not 
entered the confessional. 

A volume would be required to present in full 





























church, the ground they have for complaint, and 
the arguments by which the ritualists defend 


their own position. English feeling is stirred 
\ as it has mrely been in recent years. 

The prospect is that a determined effort will be 
imade to stop the practices referred to, by the 
existing law if that is sufficient, by more law if 
that should be necessary. 
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OF CIRCUMSPECTION. 


In hope to's 


ye the Inw, do naught aimiss, 
The penanc 


ver in the action is. 
George Chapman, 
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Women’s Clubs. 
What Organized Effort Can Do. 


N “ill wind” does sometimes “blow good” 
A toa whole community. Thus for instance 
there was a certain refuse heap that, when 
the wind was in one quarter, wafted foul odors 
into many New York homes. Some women 
who suffered from it organized to abate the 
nuisance; and in this way, fifteen years ago, the 
“Ladies’ Health Protective Association” came 
into being. 

On the East Side of New York at that time 
wasa viler thing than the refuse heap—a yroup of 
ill-kept slaughter-houses, flanked by fat-rending 
and bone-boiling establishinents, ‘The association 
forced the butchers to coustruct model abattoirs, 
and drove the bone-boilers out of business. 

To the unwholesome—and unnecessary — 
sinells that shorten life, the New York gas 
companies had been making heavy contributions. 
‘Thanks to the association, most of the gas tanks 
were promptly filled with new apparatus that 
dispensed with these, 

Nor did the association evade the large question 
of clean streets, On the contrary, it took note 
of sections that were neglected, and made com- 
plaints; prompted housekeepers to help the city’s 
servants by burning garbage that could thus be 
disposed of; induced the officials to put up 
Tefuse-boxes at the corners, and to prohibit the 
storing in the streets of trucks and wagons 
which made it impossible to clean the streets. 

It was this association which organized the 
“anti-spitting crusade” against careless or 
slovenly persons who defile public conveyances ; 
procured the appointment of matrons in the 
New York jails; obliged sturekeepers to make 
necessary provisions for the health of female 
employés; and, in short, forced many reforms 
which an individual reformer would be powerless 
to effect, and which the best-lisposed legislator 
could hardly carry through without such bae 

Happily many other cities and towns 
associations of women which, in more restricted 
spheres, are laboring quite as successfully for 
the general good. When narrow-minded persons 
wax contemptuous over the shortcomings of 
“women’s clubs,” it is well to recall these things. 
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Gold. 


HE United States mint at Philadelphia has 

just “broken its record’ at coining; that is 

to say, it has coined more money in a 
month, and also more in a day, than it ever 
wined before in any one month or day. 

In January the mint coined seven hundred 
thousand gold double-eagles, or twentyslollar 
| pieces, which were worth fourteen million dollars. 
On the last day of the month the mint made 
sixty-two thousand five hundred of these splendid 
coins, 

Laid down side by side, the line of double 
eagles coined in January would extend more 
than fifteen miles. That the mint should be 
exclusively engaged in making large gold coins 
at this time is due to the expansion of the 
country’s commerce, the gain in its financial 
prestige, and the increasing familiarity of the 
moneyed world with its coinage. For where, in 
the settling of American accounts, the bankers 
of foreign countries formerly demanded gold 
bars, they now prefer American gold coins, 
ssia alone has twenty million dollars’ in 
American gold-pieces in its treasury. 

Nearly all European countries have to send 
, gold balances to America, and it is more conven- 









| than gold bars. 


Most of the gold coined in January was the 
product of American mines, Colorado contrib- 
uted more of it than any other state or territory. 
‘The Canadian Klondike supplied five and a half 
million dollars’ worth of it, which was somewhat 


contribution, 
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State Dinners at the White House. 


HE social requirements of a President of 
the United States are not among the least, 
arduous of his many duties. Unless the 
Foccupants of the White House are in mourning, 
the President and his wife are expected each 





| certain stated receptions, which have become 
‘alinost as fixed an observance as the inaugural 
ball itself. 

‘The last of the state dinners at the White 
House for the present season was given by 
the President and Mrs. McKinley on Wednesday 
evening, February ist, in honor of the Chief 














ient to have American gold coins for that purpose | 


more than one quarter of Colorado's direct | 


| Winter to give several formal dinners, besides | 


MARCH 2, 1899, 


Justice and the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. More than seventy 
guests were present. In making up the list of 
invitations for a dinner of this kind, besides the 
members of the Supreme Court and their wives, 
the persons usually selected are those senators, 
representatives and other government officials 
who are in some way related to the legal side 
of the government. The Attorney-General, for 
example, is the member of the Cabinet usually 
present, and members of the judiciary committee 
of the two houses are frequent guests. Besides, 
a few gentlemen and ladies of especial promi- 
nence outside of public life, who may happen to 
be in the city, are invited as a mark of presiden- 
tial favor. 

Although there is a state dining-room at the 
White House, these state dinners are not given 
in it, but rather in the long corridor. The 
necessary number of guests has long outgrown 
the four walls of the state dining-room, which 
must have looked so sumptuous in the days of 
John Adams. The corridor makes a beautiful 
banquet hall. From one end it opens out into 
the conservatories, which are beautifully lighted, 
and on the other into the east room. Opening 
from the corridor are the celebrated parlors, 
known as the red room, the blue room, and the 
music room, 

To be invited to a state dinner at the White 
House is a rare and much coveted honor. No 
party lines are drawn, Certain persons must be 
invited as a matter of ofticial propriety, but the 
rest of the list is made up from among those 
whom the President respects and especially 
desires to honor. 
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Missouri’s Statues. 


In Statuary Hall. 


Y what is known as a special order, the latter 
B hours of Saturday afternoon, February 4th, 
were set apart in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington for “exercises appropriate 
to the reception and acceptance from the State of 
Missour! of the statues of Thomas H. Benton and 
Francis P. Blair, erected in the old hall of the 
House of Representatives.” 

This is now known as Statuary Hall, and each 
state is authorized to place there statues of two 
of her distinguished sons, Ohio has presented 
statues of Garfield and Allen, New Hampshire of 
Webster and Stark, New York of Clinton and 
Livingston, Missouri has just made her contribu- 
tion, and other states will follow. 

Of the speeches made in acceptance of these 
statues of Benton and Blair, perhaps that of 
Representative Clark of Missouri was the most 
forceful. He spoke mainly of Mr. Blair, and 
particularly of his services during the Civil War. 
“It was easy to be a Union man in Massachu- 
setts,” said Mr. Clark, in the course of his speech. 
“It was not profitable to be anything else. It 
was easy to be a Confederate in South Carolina. 
It was not safe to be anything else. But in 
Missouri it was perilous to be the one thing or 
the other, Indeed, it was dangerous to sit on the 
fence. 

“I remember,” continued Mr. Clark, by way of 
illustration, “an old fellow from whom the Union 
raiders took one horse and the Confederate 
raiders took another. When a third party of 
soldiers met him on the road and inquired which 
side he belonged to, he replied, dubiously, ‘I am 
neither one nor the other, and very little of that,’ 
and thereby lost his third horse to Confederates 
| disguised in blue uniforms.” 

Mr. Clark eoneluded his remarks as follows: 
“When 1 look into the faces of my little children 
my heart swells with pride at the thought that 
they are citizens of this great republic, one and 
indivisible, which Is destined not for a day, but 
for all tine, and will be the crowning glory and 
dominating Influence of all the centuries yet to 
be. If we applaud those orators who now declare 
that the time has arrived to bury the animosities 
of the Civil War, what shall be our mecd of praise 
for Francis P. Blair, who, returning to his state 
with military laurels fresh upon his brow, took 
the ragged and defeated Confederates by the 
hand, and in the words of Abraham to Lot, said, 
“We are brethren.’ ” 
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Amusing Ignorance. 


NE of the most common subjects of amuse- 
O ment in American society is the mistakes 
of its members who have more money than 
;edueation, The wife of a millionaire in one of 
es recently expressed her preference for 
‘ties to all others. ‘It was at one,” 
ined, “that I first met my husband. He 
appeared in the garbage of a monk.” 

Another socially ambitious woman who gave 
costly dinners declared that her daughter “had 
ed so long in Paris that she spoke like a 
site.” 

The wife of a political oficial who had found 
sudden promotion had studied French for a few 
jnonths, and in trying to show that she knew the 
language proved that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. ‘What a petite girl Miss J. ise” 
some one said to her. 

“Oh, you ought to see her sister! 
petiter,” she rejoined. 

The mother of an American helress who has 
made a brilliant marriage in England has a genius 
for blunders of this kind. It is said that when she 
wus presented to the Prince of Wales he politely 
expressed his regret that her daughter did not 
seem to be in vigorous health. "She looks deli- 
cate.” he said. 

“Oh, your royal highness is mistaken! she 
assured him, eagerly. “She ig one of the most 
indelieate girls I know!” 

Woheressocial success aud elevation are sudden, 
as they semetunes gave iu™his country, such 
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ignorance is perhaps not surprising. Few expe- 
miences in early life are more painful than the 
mortification which educated children sometimes 
feel because of the mistakes of uneducated 


parents. 

Such mistakes would be avoided if the nouveau 
richés made no pretence to knowledge and graces 
which they have not, and were content with the 
natural_manner and the exhibition of personal 
qualities which have contributed to their success 
in the attainment of wealth. 

A yenerable old lady was corrected in her 
spelling by a pert granddaughter. “No, I don’t 
‘spell well,” she said, gently. “Neither did Mary 
Washington. Yet she was the mother of George, 
and did well her part in making him what he was.” 


———__~ee——_—_ 


NOT DEAD. 


lexicans of New Mexico are not as pic- 
turesque as those of old Mexico. They are a 
mongrel race and speak a mongrel tongue, in 
which to the “tenderfoot,” trying to acquire the 
patois, the equivalent for “umbrella” is an ‘“arti- 
ele-to-be-held- above - the - head -as -a- protection- 
from-the-weather.” The author of “A Ranch- 
woman in New Mexico,” to whom we are indebted 
for this remarkable specimen of verbal equiva- 
lents, gives this simple receipt for acquiring the 
lingo: “Sit down hard somewhere near the tail 
.end of every other word, and bawl. Shout in 
scallops, and don’t forget to swallow the lowest 
point of each scallop.” 

‘The New Mexican, according to our author, so 
far from being picturesque, is inferior in intelli- 
gence to the negro. His courtesy is superficial, 
and there goes with it a lively sense of benefits to 
come rather than of gratitude for benefits re- 
eeived. He has a rare talent for imposition, and 
will get out of the American all that he can. A 
story illustrates the New Mexican’s notion of 
honesty. 

A few American families hired José by the day. 
He lived at a distance, and his employers often 
gave him such articles as they thought he or his 
family might need. One morning José appeared. 
“Oh, I cannot work to-day! My oldest boy is 
sick—very bad!” 

His sympathetic employers gave him money 
to buy medicine and food. Within a few hours 
José returned, sorrowing. 

“Ah, my boy! He is dead! Ah, triste, triste!” 
His white friends gave words of sympathy, and 
what José valued more, money to buy a coffin. 
Several weeks passed, and one morning José 
again appeared as a mourning father. His 
daughter was sick. Would the kind Americans 
help him to buy medicine and food for the sufferer? 
A few days after one of the Americans happened 
to have business near José’s adobe cabin. He 
stopped at the door and learned that a New Mexi- 
can has a talent for imposition. None of José’s 
ehildren had died, because he had none to die. 
The story recalls one told of General Shafter, 
when, as a colonel, he commanded a Western 
post.. One day a soldier turned up at headquar- 
ters and asked for leave to attend the funeral of 
his mother, who had died the previous night, so 
he said, in the neighboring town. The request 
‘was granted. : 

Later on Shafter, while looking over the records, 
found that the man had been granted leave the 
month before on the same pretext. An interview 
with the bereaved soldier followed. 

“Look here, my man,” said the colonel, sol- 
emnly, “I want to ask youa question. Were you 
good to your mother while she was alive?” 
“Well—yes, sir, I hope so,” stammered the 
man. 

“I hope so, too,” replied the colonel. “I've 
heard of mothers dying for their sons, but never 
of one dying twice in thirty days for even so good 
#50n 4s you Say you have been. You may go in 
mourning for a month—at the guard-house.” 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY “KICK-UP.” 


John Hunter, the most famous surgeon in the 
world but an eccentric man of bearish manners, 
had an interesting wife, who was both witty and 
Ddeautiful. 

_ Sueh distinguished women of the time as 
Madame D’Arblay and Mrs. Montagu were Mrs. 
Hunter’s friends. She wrote poetry, and her 
Tyric, “My mother bids me bind my hair,” is 
immortalized by the musical setting given to it 
by Haydn. She is said to have selected the words 
for one of Haydn’s oratorios, and a rough draft 
of them in her handwriting still exists. 

But Hunter, “whose mind,” as Sir James Paget 
Says in a recent biography, “was set on science, 
whilst his business was practical surgery,” did 
not always approve of his gifted wife’s pursuits. 
On returning home late one evening he unex- 
pectedily found his drawing-room filled with 
musical professors, connoisseurs, and other idlers, 
whom Mrs. Hunter had assembled. He was 
greatly irritated, and walking straight into the 
Toom addressed the astonished guests pretty much 
in the following strain: 

“I know nothing of this kick-up, and I ought to 
hhaye been informed of it beforehand; but as I 
am now returned home to study, I hope the 
present company will retire.” 

The company retired. But whether Mrs. Hunter 
her husband to spend the balance of the 
evening in “study” is not stated in his biography. 
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NOT FOR HIS LORDSHIP. 


The Scoteh conscience is not swerved from its 
purpose by the service of great men. A Canadian 
‘paper relates that during the campaign known 
as the Northwest Rebellion the Ninetieth Regi- 
ment of Canadian militia had in it a Scot named 
Donald Grant—an old soldier of the British army 
who, although not a barber by trade, could shave 
- and dress their hair. 

0 other barber, and General Middle- 

a ar of the little army, soon found 


| de do’ when I goes home wid a side of meat, it 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


out Donald’s accomplishment, and availed him. | 
self of it; for the officers were getting shockingly 
bearded. 

The following Sunday Lord Minto (then Vis- 
count Melgund) arrived in camp, and being in 
great need of a shave, and intending to attend 
divine worship in the camp, was told by General 
Middleton of Donald. His lordship at once sent 
for the Scot, who came and saluted. 

“I have heard that you are able to shave and 
dress the hair, Grant,” he said. 

“Aye, y'r lardship,” answered Donald. 

“Will you please shave me and trim my hair 
in time for church?” 

“Deed I'll no!” said Donald, with great posi- 
tiveness, 

“And why not?” demanded the viscount, an- 
grily. 

“It’s no the thing,” answered the soldier, “for 
a Scotchman to wark on the Sawbath. Ma mither 
wad never let me dae’t, an’ I'll no begin noo.” 

The viscount apologized, and went to the ser- 
vice with his bristles. 


SUFFICIENTLY NAMED. 


The fondness of colored folk for big words 
and for high-sounding names is proverbial. Too 
often, perhaps, they are assisted to gratify their 
liking by fun-loving white people. The author of 
“Twenty-five Years in British Guiana” reports 
one such case. A respectable black gentleman 
asked a registrar to suggest names for two new 
arrivals—twin boys. 


“Well,” said the registrar, “I think roe better 
call them Waverley and Guy Mannering.” 

“Tank you, massa, dem name fust-rate. But 
me beg you write dem on a crip of paper, else me 
no ‘member dem.” 

A country parson was once taken aback when 
the bappy father, presenting his tenth son for 
baptism, insisted that he should be called “Judas 
Iscariot.”* 

“Dat’s de boy’s name,” said he. “Judas hez 
been slighted. Nobody hez ebber had de immortal 
couragg to name a chile from dat man. But dat 
aint de main reason why I named him Judas, I'se 
got de Bible to ’stain me in gibben de chile dat 
name.” 

“How is that?” asked the amazed parson. 

“Tt’s dis fae’. Christ, in remarkin’ of Judas, 
said it would hab been better for dat man if he 
hadn’t been born.” : 

“Well?” 

“Av considerin’ how many mouts is opened at 


would be better fur dat boy ob mine if he had 
nebber seen daylight. I takes de Reupie fer de 
references. In de fucher, ef I finds dat boy hez 
made improvements on hisself, den I change his 
name to Jim.” 


STOKERS AND ENGINEERS. 


“When it’s all written out and put down in 
black and white for the Americans to read,” says 
Mr. Ross in “Heroes of Our War With Spain,” 
“we shall find that no man in any line of duty did 
better than the naval engineer and the men under 
him—men carefully trained, and who, when their 
hour of hard work came, fulfilled their duties in 
stifling and almost unendurable heat.” 


During the long sail of the Oregon, from San 
Francisco to Key West, the crew of the engineer’s 
foree worked night and day in the boiler and 
engine rooms, where the thermometer registered 
at times one hundred and fifty degrees, and the 
gas and bad air were almost stifling. They deserve 
credit for the Oregon’s remarkable yoyage. 

While our iron-clads were cnsaniy Dervera’s 
fleet, the cup ieetss standing at the big engines, 
and the stokers, icoding the fires of the great 
boilers, knew little of what was going on. “Are 
we catchin’ ’em?” they would shout out, as some 
stoker, who had fainted and been carried on 
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Elgin Watches 


vary in size but not in time telling—accuracy 
is an attribute of all Elgin Watches— 
Full Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


can be had of all jewelers—they know their 
points in detail—ask them. 


An Elgin Watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 
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deck, revived and brought down to his work, 
When the engineers and stokers rushed out of | 
the Brooklyn's fire-rooms, begrimed with smoke | 
and soot, but madly joyful at the victory, Commo- | 
dore Schley said, from the bridge, “Those are the 

fellows who have made this Lo | 












DRIVERS OF “ AUTOMOBILES.” 


Horseless carriages are more than a fad in 
Paris. Although still the private playthings of 
the rich, they have been added to the list of 
public conveniences also. 


The Electric Cab Company, which will control 
the public service, is busy just now training the 
men who have applied for positions as_ drivers. 
The trial-place is a stretch of ground a half-mile | 
in length at Aubervilliers, a suburb of Paris, 

This testing-ground is flat in places. In other 
places there are sharp inclines. Here and there 
it is macadamized, in spots itis paved with wood, 
and in others with stone. All along the road are 
strewn bits of glass, sticks, piles of stone and 
other obstacles which the men who would drive a 
cab with pneumatic tires must learn to avoid. 

But the notable features of this roady 
life-size iron figures, made and painted i 
tion of pedestrians. Th re held upr y 
wooden supports, and located at points z 
the route selec i w to testing the skill 
of the appren' ig running over them. 
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THE ASSUMPTION OF SCIENTISTS. 


Canon Maccoll, a distinguished English church- 
man and the friend Mr. Gladstone, is thus 
quoted in the London 

A friend of the canon’s once shared the box- 
seat with the driver of ast vach in Yorkshire, 
talked with the | 
One horse in partic- 























h 
“Ah,” said the coac 
ashe looks. He 





“T means,” repli¢ ( 
thinks he knows a great deal more nor he doe 








injure 
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Soapmakers 


are still saying that washing-powders 
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“When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


Tailor-Made Suits 


3. a 


HE costumes and 
skirts which we 

make are exclusive in 
style and distinctly dif- 
ferent from the ready-made 
garments, When wearing one 
of our styles you do not run 
the risk of meeting other ladies 
wearing garments which look 
exactly like yours. There are 
hundreds of firms selling ready- 
made suits and skirts such as 
you see everywhere, but we 
are the only house making 
fashionable goods to order at 
moderate prices. 

Our new Spring catalogue 
illustrates an exclusive line of 
suits and skirts selected from 
the newest Paris models, and 
the materials irom which we 
make our garments comprise 
only the very latest novelties. 
We will mail our catalogue free, together with a choice 
line of samples to select from, to’ the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost. ' Our catalogue illustrates: 


Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy Day Suits. 

We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We pay express charges everywhere. If 
when writing éo us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
Pleasure to send you a full fon oberectly what yocornil 

'e also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


LARKIN === 
SOAPS 


THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap.if mention this paper. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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2 _No annoyance with “hanging stocking 
{) garters, suspenders or buckles to irritate mother 
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. Rossibilis of their con 
E | down. Children unable toad- 
p } just suspenders,easily fasten: 


FAY 
Stockings 


When fastened they’re fast- || 
ened to stay—without crease | © 
or wrinkle. 
For women 50c. per pair. Chil- 
|] dren se. to 45e. a pair, Every 
)) pair warranted satisfactory, | 
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Our offer fully ex- 
plain Youth's 
Companion, Oct. 20th 


and Nov. 2gth. 











Pamphlets giving 





the clothes. ‘‘ This may tickle 


them, but it will scratch no backs con- 
nected with heads that respect facts.” 
Some powders do ruin clothes. 
do some Soaps. 
are cheap and poor and dangerous. 
upon getting Pearline, the original, the 
standard, the best, the thoroughly proved. 
Pearline gives the easiest and quickest washing. 602 
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So 
There’s plenty of both that 
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For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. 

Look for Name on Selvedge. 

















NO ACCENT. 

Many stories are told of a former C: dian 
bishop who had passed his youth in Scotland, but 
flattered himself that not a hint of his origin 
could be gained from his speech or manner. 

On m $ chman to whom he 
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Folks that live in the city, they 
And look dismaller than ever, when it comes on to ruin, 
And you can’t exactly blame them, for I am free to 


umble and complain, 


a: 
There's nothing worse than the city on a rainy day. 


Eaves and awnings Gripping. black mud In the street, 

Till you don’t know whether you'd better mind your 
head or your feet; 

And you go along hitting and bumping the people that 


pass you by, 
An you're lucky if an umbrella doesn’t take you in 
the eye. 


And the steam comes up from the gutter with every 
sort of a rmeil— 
Except & Kood one—till you'd Ike to lose your nose for 


| 
y ran't see Into the windows, for they're all a 
smear of steain, 
And you feel as If the whole concern was just an ugly 
ream. 





But here, out here in the country, it’s another sort of 





is making a picture, instead of making a 


mess: 

There's as much as fifty shades of green iu an acre or 
yo of trees, 

And as many more in the mowing-field—especially in 
a breeze. 


The sparrows chatter and giggle in every little pool; 
They make ine think of parcel of girls on thelr Way 
from school ; . 
And the robins hunt in the plowed ground for the 
worms they know are there, 
And the lurks, though you can't see them, are singing 
every where. 


Aud tather says, “No fooling, if it isa rainy day! 
Go cut a lot of fodder, and then you can bale that hay.” 
It’s nice in the barn, I tell you! I open the big front 





oor, 
And stack things up in the corners, and sweep the 
dusty floor. 


‘And then I tole out mother, with “Come see’—this or 


that 
The calf, or a hen and chickens, or even the dog or cat! 
And she says, “Well, just for a ininute—I haven’t time 


to stay; 
‘There's always such a lot of things to do on a rainy 
lay."” 


But I turn up the bushel-measure, and coax her to sit 
When it comes to telling a story, mother can beat the 
Bhe talks, and I cut the fodder, till father comes, with 
I thought you were saying something about a custard 


And then she runs off laughing, and neither he nor I 
Need say what wo are thinking: it isn’t just of the ple. 
And we work along together 1 mother calls through 
e ral 
That dinner's ready—I tell you, she needn't to call 
again! 


All times are good in the country; there's always 
plenty to do; 

You can go to school in the winter, when the summer 
work js through. 

You don’t know much about playing, if you haven't 
worked your best, 

And the folks that are always resting don't know what 
it is to rest! 





MARGARET VANDEGRIPFT. 
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The Old Doctor’s Advice. 


Mal HE old doctor took a holiday 

i last winter, and went to New 
York to visit Perry, one of 
his college classmates. ‘here 
are only we two gray-headed 
old fellows left of all the 
boys,” he said, before he 
started from the village. 
“Perry is a very successful 
man. He gave up business 
two years ago, and now occupies himself with 
church and charitable work. It will bea pleasure 
to meet him, for we shall have plenty of time for 
talking over the old days.” 

‘The doctor gave two days to his visit. Mr. 
Perry was eager in his welcome, meeting him at 
the train. ‘I must ask you,” he said, when 
they were seated in the coupé, “to stop an hour 
at a temperance conference. I am chairman, 
and I must be there.” 

The conference over, they drove home; but 
one or two committees on civic reform and 
Armenian relief were waiting for Mr. Perry. 

“Come into my study,” he said to the doctor. 
“You'll be interested in these great movements, 
I’m sure.” 

The doctor sat listening in silence. There 
could be no doubt of Mr. Perry’s interest. He 
spoke with a feverish energy on every point as it 
arose. When the men had gune, he carried the 
subjects that had been under discussion to the 
luncheon-table, talking incessantly of the need 
of “immediate action, increasing action” on the 
part of Christians in divers great efforts now 
being made. In the afternoon the doctor hoped 
for a quiet talk or a drive out in the park. 

“There’s nothing I’d like more!” said Perry. 
“But I never find time for a quiet, idle hour; 
and as for the trees and sky, I’ve almost for- 
gotten what they look like! I have reports of 
two hospitals, of which I am manager, to audit 
this afternoon, and to-night I speak ata men’s 
Christian conference. You will come with me?” 

The second day passed like the first. The 
doctor noted his friend’s lean, twitching features, 
his dry lips, his restless glance, his irritable 
voice. 

“When do you rest?” he asked. 

“The fact is, I don’t rest,” said Mr. Perry. 
“When I go to bed, my brain is so busy I can’t 
sleep. But what can I do? The world is per- 
ishing. It needs Christian effort, and when I 
went into the work a dozen new ways upened 
before me every day. I’m not a young man. 
My time is short. I must serve God while I am 
here.” 

‘The old man looked at him a moment. ‘The 
world,’”’ he said, solemnly, ‘‘was in need of a 
Saviour. He came. He saw the work that He 
had to do for all the ages to come, and He knew 
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that it had to be done in three short years. Yet 
in those three years He never was hurried. He 
had time to love His friends and be happy with 
them, to go apart to the mountains, to be alone 
by the sea, to listen quietly for God’s voice every- 
where.”’ 

“Am I mistaken, then, in doing God’s work ?” 
cried Perry, angrily. 

“No, but you are mistaken in thinking you 
can do it all. Do your little share, and rest in 
God. He will go on with it as He did before 
you came, and will do after you are gone.” 


—___-~+o»_—___ 


" The Cuban Machete 


The Spanish word machete, which is pronounced 
by the Cubans ‘“‘mah-chet-ay,” with the ch as in 
the English word “chin,” and the accent on the 
second of the three syllables, is derived from the 
verb machar, to pound up or break into small 
pieces. It Is related to the word ‘“‘masticate,” 
and it is of Interest to know that in the hands of 
the Cuban natives the instrument is used rather 
as a chewer-up of things than as a sword. 


It ts about two feet long, although sometimes it 
is shorter than that. It bas a handle of horn, and 
no guard. The blade broadens toward the point, 
but toward the tip bends back, shghtly like a 
Turkish scimitar, and comes toa sharp point. It 
is generally thick and heavy, and a hard blow 
may be struck with it. 

ost of the machetes in the hands of Cuban 
insurgents are made in the United States, where 
they can be bought for three dollars and a half, 
althongh the ordinary price for a new one in Cuba 
is five dollars, 

Machetes seldom seem to be made of a high 
grade of steel, and they wear rapidly under 
use which the insurgents give them. It is very 
common to see them worn to a thin and narrow 
blade, and notched up sadly. Lieutenant Maceo, 
a half-naked and coal-blac negro, who said he 
was a cousin of Antonio Maceo, offered to sell me 
at Daiquiri, for five dollars, the machete which 
he had carried from Pinar del Rio, at one end of 
Cuba, to Santiago at the other end, and had borne 
in many engagements. 

Among the expert uses to which the Cuban puts 
his machete there is none more picturesque than 
the opening or peeling of a cocoanut. ie takes 
the green cocoanut in bis left hand and begins to 
strike blows at it with the machete, held in his 
other hand. These blows are not made to split 
the nut open, but to make a spot so thin near one 
end of it that the Point of the blade will presently 

n a nice round hole, out of which the water of 
the cocoanut can be drunk. When this is gone, a 
blow or two breaks the nut Into pieces, and with 
the point the nutritious pulp of the nut is dug 


out. 

The most interesting use of the machete that I 
saw was the cutting of windows in the foliage of 
the jungle, to see the Spaniards through, when 
we were on @ very dangerous reconnoissance two 
miles in advance of our own lines. With Spanish 
sentinels pacing uD and down their intrench- 
ments, Mausers in their hands, less than a third 
of a mile away, and looking straight at the spot 
where we were, it was a decidedly ticklish thi ng 
for our two Cubans to slash with hard blows al 
the branches, making peep-holes through them. 
They seemed to be confident of not being seen or 
heard, and used their machetes with both hands. 

‘With m: pies I watched a Spanish soldier halt, 
look steadily and curiously at the spot where we 
were, and raise his gun as if to fire. I can aver 
solemnly that I did not move a muscle while he 
stood thus, although it seemed to me that he 
might hear my heart beating clear over there. 
‘We should hardly have escaped if we had been 
discovered. 

The Cubans, who had no flasses, kept on slash- 
ing. But the Spaniard, as If making up bis mind 
that it was only the wind, laid 
arm, and resumed his pacing. 

One of the most curious effects of the machete 
can be observed in the ears of Cuban ponies. I 
once asked why so many of these animals were 
crop-eared, and was told that the Cuban cavalry- 
man occasionally becomes excited with excess of 
patriotism, and takes to whirling his machete 
round and round his head while seated on his 
horse. In its gyrations the blade is very apt to 
take off the tips of the pony’s ears. 


- J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 


his gun across his 


—_~+o=_____ 


Queen and Mother. 


It was said of the late Queen Louise of Denmark 
that next to Queen Victoria, she of all women in 
Europe exerted the strongest influence in the 
politics of the continent. “She is the female 
Bismarck of Europe!” exclaimed Bismarck him- 
self once, in admiration of her diplomacy and 
political foresight. Her daughters became Prin- 
cess of Wales, Empress of Russia and Duchess of 
Cumberland. One of her sons is the King of 
Greece; another, the crown prince, married the 
daughter of the rich Carl XV., King of Sweden, 
and the third is the husband of the Princess of 
Orleans, the daughter of the Duke of Chartres. 
These alliances put into the hands of Queen 
Louise many wires, whereby she kept in touch 
with Russia, England and France. 

Old King Christian being too easy-going, the 
queen took upon herself the task of educating 
and disciplining her children. She was both their 


= mother and their queen. She 


<> taught her daughters house- 
keeping, dressmaking and 
the art of spending money. 


The sons were trained to 





a e | keep an account of every 

\ ™ fF } penny” the: spent out of 
5 } eir weckly allowance, to 

P dress plainly, and to be 
courteous to Inferiors. A 


writer, a Danish baron, 
thus describes the queen’s 
family discipline: 

While a mere boy her 
eldest son, the crown prince, 
was caught trying to get the better of one of the 
sentries of the oval Guard, of whom the little 
prince demanded that he should present arms to 

im. According to court etiquette, a royal child 
is entitled to a “shoulder arms” salute until its 
COND ETAL ON: when “present arms” is the salute 
given. 

The boy prince demanded the latter salute, but 
the sentry stuck to hisorders, The queen obliged 
the prince to yo down and ask the soldier's pardon 
“for unbefitting attitude and rudeness,” and hav- 
ing done this properly, he was locked into his 
room for two days. 

At the royal table, to which her children were 
not admitted before their tenth year, they were 
not allowed to ask for anything, but had to wait 
until they were served, according to age, by the 
steward. 

If something was served which they did not 
like, they were forbidden to open thelr mouths 














about it, and had to eat a little of it for “politeness’ 
sake,” and out of regard for table manners. 

“Those who are to rule in the world must first 
taste rule themselves, and find out what it means 
to obey without murmur,” said_the queen. 

When her youngest son, Prince Waldemar, 
married the Princess of Orleans, this young lady 
at once moved about in the castle as though she 
did not know that there was a queen above her. 
During a hunt the princess’s horse fell, and gather- 
ing her skirts “rather high,” the Intrepid girl 
Jumped the ditch herself and took another horse. 

The queen found it out. The following morning 
the princess woke to find herself « prisoner in her 
own bedroom. A message from the queen was 
handed her by a sentry, informing her that by 
jumping the ditch in such fashion she had been 
guilty of breach of court etiquette, and must 
consider herself a prisoner for seven days. 

Another time the saucy princess drove out with 
the royal children, and dismissed her driver and 
footman at the first Inn outside the city. Some- 
how the horses got frightened, overturned the 
carriage and “spilled” the princess and the 
children on the bighway. 

They were picked up by a peasant, who brought 
them to the city. The princess laughed, the chil- 
dren cried, and the queen ordered the arrest of 


the princess at once, and detained her in her | thr 


bedroom for fourteen days. 1 may add that by 
this time Princess Marie {s fully cured, and {s 
doubtless now mourning the loss of Grandma 
Louise, who was, after all, a splendid teacher. 


————_~o»—____ 


Unto the End. 


Lknow not where to-morrow's patha may wend, 
Nor what the future holds: but this I know, 
Whichever way my feet are forced to go, 

I shall be given courage to the end. 

Though God that awful gift of His may send 
We call long life, where head-stones in a row 
Hide all of happiness, yet be it so: 

I shall be given courage to the end. 

If dark the deepening shadows be, that blend 
With life’s pale sunlight when the sun dips low, 
Tho’ joy speeds by and sorrow's steps are slow, 
I shafi be given courage to the end. 

Ido not question what the years portend— 

Or good or ill whatever wind inay blow; 

It is enough, enough for me to know 

I shall be given courage to the end. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


. 
———_<e2—___ 


The Enraged Frenchman. 


The grandfathers of our young readers used to 
laugh over the story of Monsieur Mallet’s troubles 
with the Charleston post-office. Monsieur, having 
fled from France to the Southern city to escape 
the horrors of the French Revolution, was anx- 
lously waiting for a letter from his only child, a 
daughter, who had been left in Paris. The humor 
of the story rests on the different modes of 
pronouncing Mallet; the French calling it Mallay, 
the English Mallet. 


Monsieur, a man of rank, with the courteous 
manners of the old school, knocked at the post- 
office window, saying, “Sailr, If you please, sair, 
have you any. letters for Monsieur Mallay?” 

“None, sir,” answered the clerk, after looking 
among the M’s. 

“Is jt possible? It is ver strange, sair. It is 
now more dan six mont dat I hear noting from 
my daughter, salr,” and monsieur, bowing, walked 
away. 

“Again and again he appeared at the post-office, 
to receive the same answer, ‘None, sir.” 

Once he begged the clerk to look again, ex- 
claiming, ‘I pray you, sair, be so good, look 
again; perhaps It is inislaid. ‘It is now more dan 
six months since I hear noting of my daughter, 
who is in Paris, and exposed, sair, for de sake 0! 
her fader, to all the ferocity of the regicide 
faction, and de fury —” 

“I have looked—there is no letter for you,” 
said the clerk, cutting short the Frenchman's 
lament. “My dear sulr!’—the door was shut. 

One day, while monsieur was sitting in a café, 
he read in a newspaper the long list ot ‘advertised 
letters, and saw therein one for Monsieur Mallet. 
Bolling with rage, he rushed to the post-office, 
holding the newspaper with which to convict the 
clerk of falsehood. ith more than usual courtesy 
he addressed the clerk: 

“So, sair, I suppose dere is no letter for Mon- 
sieur Mallay—ha? . 

“There has been no arrival of a mail since you 
were here this morning,” answered the clerk, 
annoyed. is 

“And dere is noting for Monsieur Mallay, ha?” 

“Nothing.” 

“No lettaire?” 

“None, I tell you.” 

“Aha! None! Stop, sair; don’t you shut dat 
leetle door in my face! Now, sair, for vat you 
tell me mont after mont dat dere is none! none! 
I will show you, sair,” producing the newspaper. 
“Look at dis paper, sair; is dis from your post- 
offeece?” 

“Yes.” 

“Den look dere; dere is a letter for Monsieur 
Mallay; dere, sair, dere!” striking the paper with 
a finger trembling with rage. 

“It may be there, but there is none here,” 
answered the clerk, 

“Vat, sair, you deny your own advertisement? 
Look dere, sair, look dere!” The clerk took the 


aper. 
ee Ton, for Mr. Mallet ; yes, there has been a letter 
for Mr. Mallet these three months: it has never 
been inquired for; here It 1s.” 

The enraged Frenchman, taking the letter, 
shouted in rage: “Tree mont, and I suffaire, you 
scoundrel! I come every day and ask for it dis 
four mont!” 

“You never asked for it!” retorted the clerk, 
himself becoming angry. 

During the altercation the enraged father, for- 
getting his daughter, tore the let! nto fragments 
and in his violent gesticulation scattered them to 
the winds. demand for the postage brought 
him to his senses. He looked for the letter—then 
he realized that through the indulgence of passion 
the letter had been lost. 





——_~e2—__—_ 


What Pluck Did. 


It is the bulldog fearlessness and tenacity of an 
Englishman that makes him a conqueror even 
when he faces a mob of barbarians. After the 
bombardment of Alexandria by the English fleet 
had driven the Egyptian troops out, the city was 
looted by thieves and cutthroats. Three or four 
hundred bluejackets were landed, who stopped 
the outrages by arresting every person found with 
plunder in his po: jon. 

Onarrest a person was tried by drumbead court- 
martial, and the sentence, shooting or flogging. 
was executed without dela: An Englishman, 
Mr. Hulme Beaman, who. assisted in pur 
the robbers, de: bes in his book, “Twenty 
in the Near East,” a dangerous experience 
which he was enabled to emerge by cool, fearless, 
pulldog pluck. 



























He had been detailed to superintend the flogging | 


of two prisoners and the shooting of a third, the 
sentence to be carried out at their native village, 
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a nest of thieves. There were ten thousand of 
the riffraff looking on. Five policemen (Egyp- 


tians) and three Englishmen represented law and 
order. 


The prisoner, sentenced to be shot for a 
, Was fitted into a shallow grave, and the 
a men fired a volley, amid the execrations of 

e mob. 

Only Mr. Beaman and the Egyptian officer com- 
manding the police understo what the mob 
were saying, and the Egyptian begged the three 
Englisimnen to get away while yet there was 
time. They, however, insisted on seeing the flog- 
ging carried out, and remarked that the slightest 
symptom of fear would excite the mob to murder 





em. 

The flogging exasperated the crowd, already 
excited by the execution, and they pressed close 
round the Englishmen. 

“It-is time to put an end to infidels torturing 
believers!” said a portly old Arab sheikh, close 
to Beaman’s elbow. 

The Englishman seized the Arab, and told the 
mob they should be ashamed of themselves to 
sympathize with a murderer and thieves. A 
sullen silence followed. The prisoner, placed in 
a carriage, in which a policeman and two English- 
men also rode,—the third riding horseback along- 
side,—was driven at a walk through the dense 
ong to Alexandria, where a court martial 
ordered him to be fogged. 

The next year that sheikh called on Mr. Beaman 
at Cairo, brought with him little presents, admitted 
the justice of his punishment, and he and Mr. 
Beaman remained the best of friends. The 
faintest sign of weakening would have turned 
that mob into furious wolves. 


——__~+e» —__ 


A Terrible Experience. 


A man has been roused from sleep by feeling a 
snake crawling over his face, and has had the 
nerve to remain motionless, knowing that at the 
slightest movement the snake would bite. Trying 
as was that ordeal the New Bedford Standard 
describes one as terrible. 


A thrilling adventure with a trapped rodent 
occurred a few evenlngs since at the Pine Street 
club-house. One of the members owns a rat dog, 
and another a rat-trap. A rat having been cap- 
tured alive the dog and rat had a “meet.” The 

ests assembled, and the rat was admitted to 

e freedom of the hall. 

He did not enjoy the liberty which the dog 
indulged in, and made a rush for his master's 
pantaloon leg and crawled up his flesh till the 
shirt collar was reached, from which he poked out 
his head and looked inrploringly into the faces of 
the guests. 

The owner of the dog then became the object 
of most intense interest and solicitude. is 
apparel was guickly removed, while the rat 
descended to his stocking, at which point the dog 
became master of the situation. 

Mr. Hoy relates the experience with emotions 
of quivering dread. He is a war veteran; he has 
stood at the battle’s front; but he had never. 
undergone the experience of a frenzied live rat 
with sharp claws crawling up his bare flesh to 
escape a canine pursuer. 


——_~o2—_—_ 


A Great Mystery. 


Many droll stories are told of the Oriental’s 
ideas of warfare. Chinese cavalrymen came 
riding to the charge with fans and perfume bottles, 
while a servant brought up the rear with a 
Winchester rifle. In ‘Korean Sketches” Mr. 
Gale tells a characteristic anecdote. 


Most of those who, after the battle, came to 
the dispensary in Mukden for treatment were 
wounded in the back. 

“How Is it that sons of the gods are wounded in 
their afterparts only?” asked the foreigner. “It 
looks as if they had run from the barbarians.” 

“We advanced all right,” said the Chinaman, 
“according to military methods. Then we put on 
flerce faces, like Che-kal-yang, the god of war, 
certain that the H’oJen would run, a8 they would 
have done if they had not been hopeless Savages, 
unacquainted with Chinese characters. e 
rushed on them, breathing forth fire, but they 
moved not. Then our feneral shouted, ‘Victory!’ 
for we had paralyzed them with our boldness. 

“But suddenly a long row of guns was raised 
like one arm, and _ immortal gods! such 8 das- 
tardly way to fight I never saw! 1 know not why 
we were wounded in the back.” 


—_—_~o»—___. 


Religion and the Possum. 


An incident told by the Rev. V. B. Carroll in 
the November Homiletic Review makes apparent 
the necessity, in this transition period, of getting 
the negro inwardly right in order that his relation- 
ship to’ soclety may be right. 


We were driving out one Sunday from Decatur, 
when we came upon a negro, with a club in his 
hand and a freshly killed possum on his shoulder. 
We stopped to examine his prize, and the colonel 
said: 

“My friend, do you know it Is Sunday?” 

“Sartin, boss.” 

“Are you not a religious man?” 

“Laré. T’se jist on my way home from church.” 

“And what sort of religion haye you got that 
permits you to go hunting on Sunday?” 

“Religion? religion?” querled the man, as he 
held the possum up with one hand and scratched 
his head with the other. ‘Does you ‘spect any 
black man in Alabama is gwine to tie hisself up 
to any religion dat ‘lows a possum to walk right 
across the road ahead of him an’ git away free? 
No, sah! A religion which won’t bend a little 
when a fat possum heads you off couldn't be 
Slabitabed round yere by all the preachers in de 
univarse.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1, Red and white roses. The houses of Lan- 
caster and York. 2. Corn-flowers. Queen Louise 


of Prussia. 3. Violets. Napoleon Bonaparte. 4. 
The daisy. Robert Burns. 

2. For got—forgot. Across—a cross. Capable 
—eap able. Cowslip—cow slip. Stirring—stir 
ring. I in Cuba ate—incubated. ay 

3B. A A 

ERA ART 
EDILE AIMED 
ARI ZONARMENTI 
ALOUD TENBE 
END DIE 
A A 
AB K BUT 
AKS OP BABED 
ASS YRITAUBTRI 
KORAN TERSE 
pIN DIE 
A 


A 
4. Invader, main, admiral, blame, cheat. The 


Invincible Armada, 





5. Carpa, van—caravan) 
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WAS asked the other day to see some 

tableaux. The entertainment took 
place in the nursery at two o’clock in the afternoon, so I 
went promptly at that hour. There were two other persons 
invited beside myself, a young lady who was my next door 
neighbor and her child, 
a very large baby in- 
deed, almost as big as 
its mother. 

We had reserved 
seats, three chairs fac- 
ing the stage, which 
‘was arranged in one 
corner of the room 
with a red curtain 
draped before it. I was 
surprised to find this 
curtain was one of my 
shawls, and was about 
to speak to the show- 
man when he handed 
me a programme, sternly pointing to a note printed in a 
boyish hand at the bottom of the sheet: 

“Curtain and other stage fixings kindly furnished by 
Mss. E. Brown.” 

As Iam Mrs. E. Brown, 
and this was the first time 
I knew how kind I had 
been, I was naturally a 
little fluttered; and while I 
was trying to subdue my 
feelings the show began. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” 
said the showman, “the 
programmes will give you 
the name of each picture, 
but for fear of mistake, I 
will also tell you what 
they are. See here,” with 
an entire change of voice, 
“what is the matter with 
that baby, anyway?” 

‘This question referred to my neighbor’s child, which had 
fallen from its seat and was lying head downward with its 
feet still resting against the chair. The little mother was 
sitting so absorbed in what was before her, that she had not 
noticed the baby at all as it had slipped from its place: 

I picked it up, and as well as I could tried to hold it in 
place, but owing 
to some chronic 
trouble with its 
knees, this was 
very difficult. 

“Mary and Her 
Little Lamb,” an- 
nounced the show- 
man, and my red 
shawl flew back 
with a jerk, show- 
ing the tableau. 

‘There they were, 
sure enough. Mary 
leaned rather heav- 
ily against the 
lamb, but her 
smile was so sweet, in spite of her having no nose, that we 
were sure the lamb did love her. We clapped this tableau 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


By Jessie Walcott. 





land waited for the next. It was very grand and simple. 
“Joan of Arc Wounded by an Arrow.” Joan was indeed 
pierced through the-breast by a very large pin, and was fall- 
ing into the arms of 
an attendant. I had 
known both ladies 
when they lived in a 
Noah’s Ark, so the 
name of the heroic 
maid was very prop- 
erly given. 

I applauded this 
picture so much that 
T forgot the baby, 
who fell headlong 
to the floor. The 
showman grumbled 
a good deal over the 
mishap, declaring that young children ought not to be 
brought to tableaux. He said the behavior of this child 
made him very nervous, and I really think it did. 

The next picture was called, “The Boy Stood on the 
Burning Deck.” We thought it beautiful. Clouds of smoke 
(cotton wool) and flames (cut out of paper) made it very 
real, In the midst stood the boy. He was the 
brother of the baby I was caring for, and had 
been borrowed by the showman. As his 
mother was very fond of him, she clapped the 
tableau so much that her little 
hands were quite pink. 

“Isn’t he splendid?” she cried, 
and the showman was 50 pleased 
with her delight that he really 
smiled. 

“General Washington Review- 
ing his Army,” called the show- 
man. Something went wrong 
here. The curtain did not pull 
back easily, and the showman 
giving it too hard a jerk, it flew 
aside with such a jar that General 
Washington and his army were 
seen to rock violently for an instant and then 
fall at full length on the stage. I proposed to 
call this scene “After the Battle,” but the showman did 
not care to, and began to pick up his soldiers with a grave 
face. 

“There will be only one more picture,” he said, looking 
out from behind the curtain. “I was going to have some 
more, but the string has gone and got a knot in it, and it is 
too much trouble to 
work it. ‘Alice and 
the Rabbit,’ from 
‘Alice in Wonder- 
land.’” 

This was really 
the best tableau yet, 
for Alice was a very 
pretty doll—I mean 
child—and the rabbit 
was new and clean. 

My neighbor 
begged hard for 
more pictures from . 
her favorite book but the showman shook his head ; so, after 
telling him how much we had enjoyed the afternoon, we 
departed with many smiles and bows. 














Just outside the door my neighbor sud- 
dently exciaimed, “ Where is the baby?” 
Where indeed! We tiad entirely forgotten the child. 
“Oh, I am afraid to go back for it!” whispered its mother, 
much troubled. 

“I will go,” I said bravely, and opening the nursery door 
I stepped inside. The showman was busy doing something 
to the stage. There was no baby in sight. 





“I beg pardon,” I said, “but could you tell me where 
the baby is?” 

“What baby ?” asked the showman, without turning round, 

“Why, the baby!” I said, “You know the baby we had 
here to see the show.” 








“Do you mean to say that the lady went off and forgot 
her child?” asked the 


in his eye, 
“Why, snot exactly 
that,” I answered. “She 


just didn’t think of it, you 
know.” 

“What a kind mother 
she is!” said the showman, 
still busy. 

“Do give me the baby!” 
I begged, 

“Tell the lady to come 
in” said the showman, 
after a moment of silence. 
I opened the door and 
called to my neighbor. She came in looking about in a 
shamefaced way for her child. 

“T have another tableau to show you,” said the showman, 
beginning to draw the curtain aside. “It is called ‘Left 
Behind.’” And there was the unfortunate baby, standing 
on its head. My-neighbor 
gave a little gasp and ran 
‘forward, but the showman 
stopped her. 

“You cannot have this 
child, madam,” he said, 
“unless you promise to re- 
| member — ” 
| “Oh, I will always re- 











member it, always!” cried 
‘the little mother. 

“To remember,” went 
on the showman, “never, 
fever to bring it here 
again!” and he tossed the infant into the arms of my little 
neighbor, who left the room grateful that her afternoon at 
this delightful show did not have a tragic ending, and hoping 
she might soon see the other pictures he had planned. 
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Paint Proposition 


Linseed Oil is the life lurabil of 
paint, no matter what the pigments are 
Everybody knows that, therefore it is 
common Sense to be sure your paint is 

made from pure lin- 
seed oil. You can 
get it from any re 


Hable dealer. 
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ae . AMERICAN PoLicy IN THE 
N PHILIPPINES. — ‘The Senate 

coLonet DAVIS. hag adopted the “McEnery 
resolution,” which disclaims an intention to 
incorporate the Filipinos into United States 
citizenship or to permanently annex the islands, 
and expresses a purpose to 
establish a government suited 
to the needs of the inhabitants, 
to prepare them for local self- 
government, and in due time 
to make such disposition of the 
islands as may best promote 
the interests of their people 
und of the United States. 
‘The vote was 26 to 22. The 
GENERAL MCARTHUR. resolution is joint in form, 
and requires action by the House. 

THe Tsar's PEACE CONFERENCE is to 
meet at ‘The Hague, the capital of the Nether- | 
lands. The preliminary pro- 
gramme, sent out to the powers 
by Count Muravieff, the tsar’s 
minister of  fcreign affairs, 
contains 13 proposals, looking: 
to the resort to arbitration 
when practicable, to a check 
upon the growth of military 
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is thick; the paint pigment 
itself.. You thin each gallon 
with a gallon of pure oil, mak- 
ing two gallons of the most 
durable paint known, for 
$2.40, or $1.20 per gallon. 


This method also saves 25% of 
your paint bill and we guarantee 
it not to crack, peel, 
blister or chip for five 
years. Full cash re- 
funded if it does. 
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“ E and naval establishments, and is true and other valuable pee 
cenenat miter. to a diminishing of the hor- paint information, is in our e eas ogettitig 
rors of naval warfare. “Truth About Paint,” An Education by Mail] 

a sent Free Students in the courses of Mechanical or Elee- 
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Tue Spaxism Prisoners in the Philip- 
pines, under the terins of the treaty, are to be 
sent back to Spain at the cost. 
of the United States.  Con- 
tracts have been made for this 
service, and one or two ship 
loads of the p 3 
_. already on their way to Spain. ‘ 
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MANY AND THE UNI, Winding, Stem-Sotting 


“ a —In a recent 

BARON VON BULOW.  gneech in the German Reich (© Fm 
stag, Baron von Biilow, the Minister of Foreign : / ’ yy 
-\ffairs, emphatically denied that Germany had ! « “a 

shown any unfriendliness toward the United 
tates, ‘The statements which have found wide | 
circulation regarding German designs in the 
Philippines and German support of the Filipinos 
against the Americans he declared to be wholly ! 
false. ‘I'he intercourse between German and 
American naval ofiicers at Manila he described 
as mutually courteons, and he said that the 
relations between the two governments had never 
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To SAVE SINKING SHips.—.\mong the Before Yo 
Buy an 
Incubator 


about a foot above the water-line. As soon as| £05 7Yciy days Sees 
the stopper was inserted, the inflow of water, | BUOCKEY 


inventions which had a practical trial during our 
war with Spain was a French device for stopping 
shot-holes, called the Colomés stopper. One of 
these was employed to close a rent made by a 
shell in the battleship Iowa. The hole was 


which had begun to flood the deck, ceased. ‘he! 
stopper consists of a rod having at one end an 
iron plate, pivoted at the centre 
CLs so that it can be folded back-' 
ward along the rod. To stop | 
a leak, the rod carrying the 
“Ny ey plate is first thrust outward 
through the hole; then a tun 
of the rod causes the plate, which is weighted at ! 
one end, to become parallel to the side of the 
ship, and in this position it is drawn back by 
the rod so as more or less completely tu cover ; 
the hole. Next a cellulose cushion is placed 
upon the rod, and by the aid of a nut forced 
tightly against the inner side of the ship over the | 
hole, so as entirely to stop the leak. Stoppers of 
various sizes are carried, to suit the size of the 
hole that may have to be dealt with. 
AMERICANS THE LEAST DEGENERATE.— 
Dr. W. C. Krauss, in discussing the question of 
degeneration, which has occupied so much atten- 
tion in the past few years, answers the question, 
“Is the human race degenerating?” in the 
negative. He also says that “as compared with | 
foreigners, Americans exhibit the fewest signs of | 1 
degeneracy.” es ‘| 
' 


Tue Birp Rocxs.—In the Gulf of St. | | 
Lawrence is a group of little islets called the: 
Bird Rocks, where Jacques Cartier in 1535 saw 
birds as “thick as grass in the meadows.” The 
present condition of this famous colouy of wild! 
birds was described at a recent meeting of the 
Omnithologists’ Union, by Mr. Carpenter, who| 
had visited the rocks. Although their numbers 
are less than in Cartier’s time, the birds, and’ 
especially “the white lines of nesting gannets,” 
make a most interesting spectacle. 





















“LitrLe Pracn.’—This is the name of a| 
mysterious disease at present affecting many | 
peach orchards in southern Michigan. Its chief | 
manifestation is the dwarting of the peaches. 
Dr. E. F. Smith, of the Department’ of Agri- 
culture, who has investigated the disease, thinks 
it is due to the shutting off. of the water supply , 
of the trees, but he is unable to say whether ; 
this arises from the condition of the soil and | 
the weather, or is caused by an undiscovered | 
payasite. Ps 

PRESERVING KINEMETOGHAPH ReEc- 
oRps.— The kinemetograph, which shows 
moving pictures on the magic lantern screen, 
may be regarded as something more than a/ 
plaything of modern science. Many films have | 
now been produced, and it is obvious that many 
have a historical, and others a true scientitic, 
value, as for example in astronomical subjects. 
It is proposed that a government bureau should 
be provided for preservation of such films. The 
National Museum at Washington could fitly 
assume the office. 





A UNIVERSAL ATMOSPHER. Mr. @Ryd- 
berg, a Swedish savant, suggests that the recent 
discovery of the new element, metargon, in the | 
air, strengthens the theory of the existence of a / 
universal atmosphere extending between the 
planets and throughout the suiar system. This 
vas, he says, was already Known to exist in the! 
sun, in the immediate surroundings of the sun, 
in all comets, and in meteorites; from which | 
facts he infers that it constitutes a common’ 
atmosphere for our system. \ 

os: | 

ARTIFICIAL ScoTcH Mist.—Dwellers along 
the River Spey in Scotland complain of the | 
killing of the fish, and other injurious effects, : 
produced by effluents from the distilleries along | 
its banks. The question how the Spey, and | 
other rivers similarly situated, may be protected | 
from such pollution is being discussed. One | 
interesting suggestion is that the deleterious 
products of the distilleries might be gotten rid; 
of by being blown high in the air in the form of | 
mist. It is asserted that the atmosphere would | 
not be injuriously affected in this way, and that | 
there would be no perceptible increase in its 
moisture if the mist were blown to a sufficiently | 
wreat height. At a height of 200 feet, it is 
calculated, about eight gallons of the objection- \ 
able liquid might be sprayed into the air every 
minute without being noticed by the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country. 

DETECTING FLAWS IN METAL.—To detect 
hidden cracks opening from the surface of 
inetals, the surface is first. moistened with kero- 
sene and is then dried off with a cloth. It is 
then coated with chalk, After a little while the 
oil works out of the little cracks and stains the | 
chalk. A sort of diagram of the hidden fissures | 
and defects is thus produced. 
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COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 

















agents profits 
and secure a 
HIGH GRADE 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
MANUFACTURER’S PRICE, write for cata- 
logue showing eight beautiful models with 
complete specifications. 


Repairs Free and 
no questions asked ' 


234 Main Street, Elkhart, Ind. 


Guarantee: 
ACME CYCLE CO., 








enefits must come on 
line: s of Nature’s choosing. 


Complexion 


has no equal in beautifying the 
»mplete in itself and 


e is nothing medi- 


fla at ‘ended teeth 





Builey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50c. 
ey’s Conrplexten Sear 





C.). BAILEY & C0., os Boylston ‘Street 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
The Debating Society. 


One of the most laughable and successful pieces to. 


Just the thing for school ex! 
It never fails to bring down the house, 


By mall, postage paid, ten cents. 


; EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 


Bend dc. for our No. $3 cata- 
lou, Tells how 


EYE; describes Pneu- 


Bu Y DIRECT and pay but 
» profit. Our assort- 
nt is one of the best 
and most complete in 
Frait and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses, Vines, 
Bulbs, Seeds. 


Rarest 1 new, _ choicest old. Send for our catal me. 
elegant book, magaz! 
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rofusely illustrated, free. 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Sthalt 4 Trees, ete., by mat! 


post pala, safe ‘arrival and satisfaction’ guaran- 


d. Larger by express or freight. 45th year. 


44 greenhouses, 1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 226, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


“|| Allicock’s f222%2. 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS. 


That is, if you have a, lame or 
weak back, a cold, sore chest or 
muscles and put on the plaster and 
go about your work, a cure follows, 
sometimes immediately. They are 
the only good plasters. Don’t accept 
a substitute, whether cheap or costly. 


THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS: 
|is due not only to the originality and 


simplicity of the combination, but also 


to the care and skill with which it is 


manufactured by scientific processes 
known to the CALIFORNIA FiG Syrup 
Co. only, and we wish to impress upon 


all the importance of purchasing the 


true and original remedy. As the gen- 
uine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the CALIFORNIA FIG Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manu- 


|factured by other parties. The high 
| standing of the CaLiForNIA Fic SyRuP 


Co. with the medical profession, and the 


| satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
| Figs has given to millions of families, 


inakes the name of the Company a guar- 


_anty of the excellence of its remedy. It 
‘is far in advance of all other laxatives, 


it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels 





| without irritating or weakening them, 


and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In 
order to get its beneficial effects, please 


‘remember the name of the Company— 


CALIPORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


\ 
‘LOUISVILLE, Ky. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
i For Sale by all druggists. Price 60 cents per bottle. 













DELICIOUS 


| Bonbons os Chocolates, j 


Sent Everywhere by Mail jj 
or Express. 


| 863 Broadway, - New York. | 
| hyde 
| COCOA no CHOCOLATES, 


For Eating, Drinking and 
| Cooking, are unsur- 
passed for 


| @rocen: 


A Ohilt’s a, - Suil $1.90 


Made from Remnants of our Fine ¢2.00 and 
cloth which was left over from 
41,90 
of the 
fore 


sia will accumulate in our 
large tailoring store—dc 





















J medium & dark shades, 


loth cost less than €2 00 and up te $3.00 a yd. 
every remnant inte knee pants suits (like cut) 
78 from 4 to 1S 7cars. ‘old, and now offer 
the wonder price of @1 90. Thesuita are splen- 
ly taftored, perfect in fit and style and are guaran- 
fully worth double our price. 


'@1 SEND NO_ MONEY wii, “choice otnas 


cre of hoy, state it large or small for age and we'll 


of multe f 


TheH. LOUIS VEHON 0.165 W. Jackson St. Chicago, tH. 





w what MINA We can'tavoid them. Upontaking 


casalmeres 


d neat check patterns. None 


¥y express, and allow you to try iton the boy | 
If just as reprerented and worth doable | < 

ent 61.00 and express charges. Pay ’ yh 
‘Write for free cloth samples : 4 W. G. Baker (Dept.Y,) 
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LATEST. FRENCH DESIGN (Stz¢3 x 2in.) 


French Rose Gold risus. 


- Beautiful and Artistic Novelty. Choice of 
rt nerald or Turquoise centre. 
eipt of WHOLESALE PRICE, 
50 cents in coin or 2-cent stamps. 
BEDFORD NOVELTY CO., 44 Bedford 8t., Boston, Mass. 


eonoe eens eee eee 


Do You Want 


To Play the sweetest-toned instrument on 
earth? To Cultivate your Voice? To develop 
the Musical Taste of your children? Another 
piece for your Mandolin or Guitar Club? 


Then 
Buy Price 


The j $6.00 


Columbia Zither 


It’s a wonderful instrument, afford- 
jag untold delight ; inexpensive, too. 


No teacher or knowledge of music required. 
You simply place the figure-chart under 
the wires and strike in numerical order the 
wires indicated; even a child can do this. 
If your music-dealer hasn’t the Columbia 
Hither gend to, us. No. $, a8 illustrated 
above, 96.00, other Nos. any 
of orniche es will send G. 0. D., or express 
prepaid on receipt of price: extra, 
junes at & cents each. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


The Phonoharp Co., 317 Broadway, New Yerk City. 





























You _ instantly 
SHAV ING 


recognize WILLIAMS’ 
It is impossible to mus- 














r, for there is nothing 
else like it. Under its soothing influence 
shaving becomes a lathery luxury, and a 
feeling of intense satisfaction takes pos- 
session of you 

WILLIAMS’ SHAV SOAPS are used 
by all first- s barbers, and are for sale all 
over the world, 














Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


NO MORE DARNIN 


Make Old 
Stockings 
New. 


“The Stockinette Stitch.’ (BOOK- 
LET PREE) describes an invisible 
method of attaching new feet to 
the legs of your old hoslery, 
easier than darning, and makes 
Sout hosiery good mi new. 


Racine Feet 


Made to attach to legs of your old stockings. 

sent pre- They make your stockings 

patd for FOC, just twice as long. Sizes 

6 to 11, cotton, fast black or unbleached white. 
Siz Pairs for 50 cents. Agents Wanted. 


H.S. Biaxe & Co., DEPT. 0, RACINE, Wis. 
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Springfield, Mass. 











The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
per of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
.75 & year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
tional pages over eight—which is the number 
ven for #1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
meriver directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

jons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in Te Poatottice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us ina letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are reuuired after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription fs paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
‘Must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
Dis paper stopped. All urrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-ofice address {8 given. 

Always give the name of the Poatoffice to which 
your paper Your name cannot be found on 
our books is is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
torenew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
fo the Companion by the payment of mouey to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 












Letters should be addr®ssed and drafts made payable 
oO 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
1 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





FELONS. 


FELON is a severe and usually a most 
painful inflammation of the end of a 
finger, more commonly either the 


thumb or index finger of the right , 


and, for the reason that 
these are most exposed to 
the little wounds from which 


KS 







of the fingers, or even one 
of the toes, may be the 
seat of a felon. 

The inflammation starts 
generally from the prick of a pin 

neg or needle, or from a scratch or 

a cut; but often the wound is so 

y, J slight that uo notice is taken of 

it until the flnger begins to grow 

sore. The soreness soon passes Into actual pain, 

and this rapidly becomes most “intense and throb- 

bing, and sometimes is felt all the way up the 
arm. 

It is worse when the hand is allowed to hang 
down. The bali of the finger is hot, red and 
swollen. At the sae time the patient feels more 
or less fil, is feverish, aud has a headache and 
rapid pulse. 

When the inflammation is deep-seated, pus 
collects beneath the periosteum, or membrane 
covering the bone, and this greatly Increases the 
distress as well as the danger. If allowed to go 
on unrelleved, the Inflammation may creep up the 
finger into the palm of the band, and then the 
condition becomes a most serious one. In almost, 
any case, when once pus has formed beneath the 
periosteum more or less of the bone will die, 
leaving the end of the finger crippled or disfigured 
by a deep scar. 

When treatment is begun very early it is some- 
times possible to cut short the inflammation by 
cold cloths applied continuously to the inflamed 
part. These must be frequently renewed, for if 
allowed to get warm they will act as poultices, 
and rather hasten suppuration than arrest it. At 
the same time the arm should be kept in a sling, 
with the hand raised and resting on the chest. 

If the inflammation does not rapidly subside 
under this treatment, we must reverse it and try 
to bring matters to a head by means of poultices 
or wet cloths applied as hot as they can be borne 
and changed very often. 

The only thing to be done when pus has formed 
is to cut the finger and let it out. This Is painful 
enough for the instant, but {t will prevent many 
days of acute suffering, and all danger of severe 
inflammation of the hand and arm, with subse- 
quent blood-; sisoning. 
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DOGS GIVE WARNING OF FIRE. 


In an apartment house in New York City, 
according to Fire and Water, a Scotch terrier 
named Sandy smelled smoke, and began a series 
of short, sharp barks, accompanied by much 
running to and fra. 


Sandy's inaster was in bed, trying to sleep. He 


had at first no notion about what was going on, | 


except that the dog was annoying him and must 
be silenced. So he reached for bis shoes, which 
were standing near the bed, and threw them at 
Sandy. 

The dog was surprised, no doubt, but continued 
to smell smoke, and quickly resumed his barking. 
Then bis master threw the bootjuck at him. 
Still Sandy barked on, his excitement increasing. 

Then his master got up to see what was the 
matter, and found a tongue of flame running up 
the light-shaft of the house. It was not too late 
to check it, and the house was saved. If the dog 


had not persisted in his warning, the house would | 


probably have been consumed, very likely with 
loss of Kfe. 

A second story told by Fire and Water is of the 
dog of a Chicago saloon-keeper. This dog was a 
Great Dane, and was shut up in the saloon with 
his master, who was too much under the Influence 
cf liquor to be made aware, even by the barkings 





the trouble starts; but any | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and heavy movements of the dog, that the interior 
of the saloon was all on fire; but the dog threw 
| himself against the door, and bayed so loudly and 
alarmingly that the nelghborhood was awakened, 
and people came running to see what was the 
matter. 

They found the place on fire, and broke in and 
rescued the sleeping man and the dog. 

Another instance of a dog’s giving an alarm of 
fire Is known to the writer of this article. A 
gentleman in Boston, sitting alone in an easy 
chair before an open fire, reading a paper, dropped 
asleep. At his feet was his little Scotch terrier. 
As the man sat there, his paper slowly slid down- 
ward until a corner of it touched the coals. 

It ignited; but before it could flame up, the 
little dog was springing all over the man, yelping 
at the top of his voice. The man, thus aroused, 
jumped up, discovered the burning of the paper, 
threw it down on the hearth and stamped out the 
fire. 


QUICK WORK. 


Achievements which our fathers thought won- 
derful are not only duplicated, but far surpassed 
by the present generation. In 1811, Sir John 
Throgmorton, a Berkshire baronet, wagered one 
thousand guineas, that at eight o’clock on a par- 
ticular evening he would sit down to dinner in a 
well-woven, well«lyed, well-made suit, the wool 
of which had formed the fleece on sheep’s backs 
at five o'clock that morning. The wager was 
eagerly accepted, as the feat was considered 
impossible. On June 28th the test was made, and 
the baronet won his wager with an hour and 
three-quarters to spare, the suit being ready at a 
quarter past six. 

May 18, 1898, Mr. Thomas Kitson, of Strouds- 
burg, Pa., attempted a similar feat. The sheep 
were shorn at half past six in the morning, the 
fleece was passed through eighteen processes of 
manufacture, and came out finished cloth in three 
hours and thirty-four minutes. 

The cloth passed into the hands of six tailors, 
and in two hours and a half the suit, complete in 
every particular, was ready for Mr. Kitson. 

The whole process, from the time that the wool 
was ou the sheep's backs, until the suit was ready 
for the man’s back, occupied six hours and four 
minutes; less than half the time it took to make 
‘the suit for Sir John Throgmorton in 1811. 





BOVINE SPEECHES. 


“Friends,” said an agitator, at a meeting of 
‘Irish Home Rulers, ‘the cup of our trouble is 
; running over, and it is not yet full.” Delightfully 
‘ bovine as that is, the following are closely related 
to it: 


| __An Irish poacher, up before a magistrate, made 
| this defence: “Inda le, your worships, the only 
| bird I shot was a rabbit; and I knocked that 
| down with a stick.” 

| At a meeting where a committee was being 
| condemned for its management, the speaker said, 
“Perhaps you think that in our committee half do 
the work, and the other half do nothing. Asa 
matter of fact, gentlemen, the reverse is the 
case.” 

An Irish workman, being at a lodging-house, 
and having to rise very early for work, arrange 
to be called. After he had gone to sleep some of 
his “pals” blacked his face. When Pat got up 
and looked in the glass he exclaimed, “Arrah! 
and shure they’ve called the wrong nan.” 





A PUNNING WOMAN. 


Doubtless the female punster, a guest at a 
dinner party where a bishop was present, recalled 
to the prelate Doctor Holmes’s remark: ‘People 
that make puns are like wanton boys that put 
coppers on the railroad tracks.” The Baltimore 
Sun tells the story. 

“By the way,” said the woman, “do you know 
that there are times when it is dangerous to enter 


an Episcopal chureh?” 


hat is that, madam?” said the bishop, with 


ehair. 


dangerous to enter the church,” she replied 


«," sald the bishop. “Pray 









Why,” said she, “it is when there is a canon in 
the reading-desk, a big gun in the pulpit, when 
the bishop is charging his clergy, the choir is 





murderiug the hem, and the organist is trying 
to drown the choir.” 





COOL. 


How the coolness of one man sometimes acts 


fear, is shown in a story that belongs to the war 
in Syria, and the British attack on Sidon. 


During that attack, says the Argonant, the 
British troops had to ance across a long, 
in the face of a battery of six 
4, Which completely commanded the approach. 
nen were unwilling to expose themselves to 
certain death, till one soldier, Cummings by name, 
a inan in faultless uniform, stepped forward to 
the very middle of the bridge. 

The bridge was immediately swept by the fire 
of the battery. When the smoke cleared away, 
Cummings was seen standing uninjured, carefully 
brushing the dust from his boots, after which he 
adjusted a single, glass in his eye, and looked 
back at the men, is was toomuch. They took 
the bridge and the battery with a whoop, 






tected bridge. 











EXPANSION. 


A little boy from the slums had been taken for 
the first thme out into the country, and was dis- 
covered sitting apart on a bigh bank and looking 
toward the hills, to which he was a stranger. 


One of the friends who had made the trip possi- 
ble for him approached, and quietly seated himself 
at the boy’s side. The boy turned a radiant face 
upon him, and sald: 

“Teach is this purty thing ours? Is this all 
iin the U States?” 












| 
| “OF course they have chills and fever in Cuby," 
‘said the reader of the county paper. “They 
‘wouldn't have named that place Santy Ague if 
| they hadn’t.”"—Harper'sy Buzar. 








great dignity, straightening himself up Pin his | 


on his companions, seemingly depriving them of | 











“I say there are times when it is positively \| 
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“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Ade. 




























1 STAMPS, Album & List PREE ! 100 diff. 
only loc, Agts. wtd, 50%. 0. A, STEGMAN, 


BURPEE == 
That Grow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 


for 1899,—Mailed FREE to all. 


A brigh Book of 176 pages, with elegant 
colored plates and illustrations ‘from nature. 
Gives much valuable new information. THOU- 
ANDS OF DOLLARS 
rite @ postal card TO-D. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


itamps, tine, 








In cash prizes. 
AY! 


15 cezss> FLOWERS 25,75" 
: for 250% | 


For 2c. we will send 
the following collec- 
ton of SEEDS and 
BULRS. All large 

ackets and 

looming bulbs. 
1 Pkt. Salvia, mass of | 
ted bloom. 
1“ Hellotrope, 
very sweet. 
Chinese Lan- 
tern, bright 
red fruit, 
Weeping Palm. 
Aster, new 
Giant White, 





Skirt-Binding Problem Solyed. © 


Star Alpaca Braid 


is wide, lustrous, durable and 
economical. 

Dyed in the wool, it cannot 
fade. 

Well made, it does not shrink 
and it outwears the skirt. 

Unlike velveteen, it won’t rub 
the shoes. 

Without the objectionable | 
brush feature, it does not sweep | 
the street. 





BEGONIAs 1“ 8 
1 Pkt. Japanese Morning Glory, beautiful varied colors, 
at Tobvender, old favorite delightfully fraxrant, | 
“  Myosotis, beautiful blue Forget-me-nots. 
“Butterfly Orchid, covered with flowers all year. 
“Verbena Mixed, new and dwarf, very fine. 
Petunia, fringed mixed, curved and twisted. 
20 BULBS as follows: 1 Bega 1 Amaryliis, rare, 
1 Spotted Calla Lily, 2 Montbretias, red, 
1 Hyacinth, summer flowering; 1 inberoge, double, 
8 Gladiolus, 1 Butterfly, 1 dwarf white, The Bride, 
1 Scarlet, and 10 other beautital flowering bulbs, 
Ss Epckets Seeds ane: fo Bale in all for 35e., 
stpaid, with our new fllustrat catalogue. 
z HOSCOK FULLER € CO., Floral Park, N. ¥. | 


pete 









You can get a better notion of it by 
asking, in any dry goods store, for the 
five-yard piece. Price, 10 cents. 


DECORATORS | 
WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who hasaroomto | 
paper, from our large sample | 
books. No knowledge of the 
business or experience neces- 
sary. All prices marked in 
plain figures, from which we 
give liberal commissions and 
also pay the freight. 

No selection, in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 


DGS THLE, BOS. 





PEPPER EEEPE PEERS 


Wool 
Soap 


is the skin’s natural soap 
of purity, — it’s safe 
Swift and Company, Chicago 
Wool soap won't shrink woolens 
Nh hh hhh hehe hA RK 





For particulars, write to our nearest store, 


DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO., 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: | 
23d St. and Sixth Ave. 149-150 Michigan Ave. | 


PREP EEE EEERPPES ELE PP REESE ES ZX 
AGAAAAAKALEEEEGEEEEKEEE 








Three Favorite Flowers. 


Over forty named varieties of Eckfords, best Ameri- 
SWEET PEAS (airind European named sorts: 


PERFECTED ROYAL SHOW PANSIES 
*) NASTURTIUMS 


Over one hundred 
colors and markings. 


Over twenty varieties. Every known 


good sort. 


mail One Package of each of above for C 


0 SIX CENTS and the address of two friends who 

. This bargain offer is made to acquaint new 
buyers with my seeds. I also send free the daintiest cata- 
logue ever published, devoted exclusively to flower seeds, 
and a copy of Floral Culture, which tells 


How to Grow Flowers from Seeds. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


The Pioneer Seedswoman, MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 319 S. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Before the Wind. 


A writer in the Spectator says that despite 
the inroads made by steam, a guodly fleet of 
sailing vessels yet survives, and that in order to 
see these majestic creatures at their best, it is 
necessary to be on board one on a voyage to or 
from the far East. ‘Their hindrances are many 
until they reach the southern parallels, where, 
after a spell of “doldrums,” varying with the 
season, they pick up those brave west winds, 
before which they may fly, provided canvas, 
hemp and steel are strong enough, and the 
skipper’s heart be stout. A typical instance is 
the trip of the fivethousand-ton, four-masted 
sailing-ship, Coryphenu, in the latitude of Cape 
Frio, on her thirty-fifth day from London. 

The skipper paced the poop, his eye lingering 
on the horizon, hungering for a sign of “the 
westerlies.”” His eager gaze was at last rewarded 
by the vision of a sombre arch of lowering cloud 
uprearing its grim segment above the setting sun. 
The fitful southeasterly airs gradually sank, 
Jeaving the sea glassy and restful, and a long, 
regular swell came rolling 
eastward, in rhythmical 
march. By four bells the 
summit of the climbing clouds 
forming that arch in the west 
‘was right overhead, while the 
sky was obscured by a thin 
veil, hiding the stars from 
view. Suddenly a chill breath 
touched the ear of the mate 
left to watch while the skip- 
per slept. He stood alert, 
erect, every nerve tense, 
ready for action. 

“*Stand by, the R 
watch!” he roared; FID 
and in response a few 
dark figures slouched 
into sight from the 
shadowy corners where 
they had been dozing. 


Then a cool stream of eippame 


air came steadily flow- 
ing from the mysterious 
centre of the gloom 

_abaft. “Square the 
main-yard’” shouted” 
the mate again. 

The order was hardly executed before, with a 
rush and a scream, out leaped the west wind 
from its lair, while with many a sharp report 
and grinding of gear being drawn into its grooves, 
the huge fabric obeyed the compelling impulse 
and began her three-thousand-league stretch to 
the eastward. 

By midnight it blew a gale, and the skipper 
was called, so that on him should rest responsi- 
bility. Planting himself on the extreme weather 
quarter, he fixed his eyes on the upper sails with 
a look of supreme content, although to the 
inexperienced gaze, the canvas would have 
seemed on the point of bursting into shreds, 
Still the wind increased, and faster drove the 
ship, until by daylight she was going full sixteen 
knots, about the maximum possible under sail. 

The first cheerless gleams of the new day 
revealed an awe-inspiring view. Far as could 
be seen the ocean surface was torn into snowy 
foam by the raging wind. 

“Fine breeze, sir!” chuckled the mate, rubbing 
his hands with delight. 

“Only hope it'll hold!" replied the skipper, 
peering keenly aft into the eye of the wind. 

There, to a landsman, the sight was ominous, 
appalling. Dense masses of distorted cloud 





RUNNING FREE. 





, SHORTENING SAIL. 

=~. 

oat of the gloom, which seemed 
So through the howling day the big ship fled 


onward, steady and straight as an ice-yacht over 
e Michigan. 


necessary. All hands were called, and sped 











t last, so fierce grew the following storm, | the for th e 
the task of reducing sail became absolutely | Visitors, and spend much time in showing them 
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they strove for dear life through two terrible 
hours of that stern night. A feeble cry was heard, 
a faint splash. Only a man dropped from the 
maintopgallant-yard! ‘Through a hundred and 
twenty feet of darkness he went, into the yeasty 
smother beneath, and ere the news reached the 
deck he was calm and peaceful below the tumult 
more than a mile astern. And onward, like a 
meteor, sped the flying ship, “running her easting 
down.” 
eo 


South American Justice. 

The administration of justice in certain districts 
of South America resembles a dishonest game of 
“blind man’s buff,’ in which the bandaged 
player peeps. Mr. Robert Crawford, an English 
engineer employed to build a railway in Uruguay, 
narrates in his “South American Sketches” 
several personal experiences with prominent 
officers of justice. 


A railway crossed swampy land in @ remote 
district, the portion of if taken was valued 
by the landlord’s arbitrator at two or three 
hundred times the real valuation. An engineer, 
called to act as umpire, fixed the price at about 
one hundred times the land’s value, and the: 
judge of the court confirmed his decision. It 
turned out that landlord, arbitrator, engineer and 
judge were partners in the ownership of the 
vA railway. passed through land which 
railway zl which was 
before the court for apportioning the shares to 
which each one of a number of heirs was entitled. 
The fudge. whose arith- 
metical powers were too 
feeble to arrange the division, 
threw over all the heirs and 
divided the property between 
himself and a high official. 
in another case two promi- 
nent officers of justice emu- 
lated the exploits of the 
historic highwayman, Dick 
Turpin, but were foiled by 
the courage and tact of a 
woman who knew naught 
of nerves. 

A farmer in a lonely place, 
where he lived with his wife 
and without a servant, sold 
cattle one evening to a pass- 
ing dealer. That night two 
masked men knocked at the 
farmer’s door, and when it 
was opened rushed in. They 
demanded the money received 
for the cattle, and upon the 
farmer’s refusal tied him up 
and threatened to kill him. 
‘The farmer’s wife, apparently frightened, 

offered to show where money was con- 
cealed if they would spare her hi d’s life. 
One man mounted guard over the bound 
farmer, while the other robber accompanied 
the woman into the bedroom to get the money. 
She placed the candle on a table, and opened 
a chest containing clothes, as if to search for 
the money. Taking out a loaded revolver, she 
shot dead the would-be’ robber. His accomplice 
rushed to the bedroom door; seeing the corpse 
and that the woman had him covered with the 
revolver, he fled from the house. 

‘The next morning the neighbors and police 
visited the house; the dead body was found to 
be that of the attorney-general of the district. 
Public opinion said that the robber who had 
cocapert was probably a judge of the criminal 


—____~<e>—___ 


Disraeli’s Wife. 


Disraeli selected for his wife a woman much 
older than himself, and thereby defied the theory 
of feminine attraction which he had set forth in 
the heroines of his novels. Mrs. Disraeli, by 
accepting him as her husband, had taken issue 
with Shakespeare’s command, “Let still the 
woman take an elder than herself.” ‘The mar- 
riage, however, was singularly congenial, and 
Disraeli attributed to her the success as well as 
the happiness of his life. A writer in the 
December Atlantic quotes this anecdote, which 
shows that their domestic life did not ally them 
to the “two mighty tribes, the Bores and the 
Bored.” 

Lord Beaconsfield, seeing his wife, then aged 
and frail, leaning on the arm of an attendant, 


said of her to the friend with whom he was 
talking, ““There is the only person who has never 


bored me.”” 

There is another that tells how Bernal 
Osborne, the “‘stormy petrel of debate,” once said 
to Disraeli, shortly after his marriage, “Dizzy, 
what le you marry that old woman?” 
“What would never influence you, (Osborne, 
gratitude.” She was a widow when Disraeli 
married her, and both she and her first husband 
greatly admired the brilliant young man, and 

ve liberally to help him to enter ‘liament. 

n those days it ‘cost large sums to represent an 
English constituency. 


—___~e»—___. 


Exchanging Children. 


A custom prevails in Denmark that can hardly 
fail to bring nearer together the residents of town 
and country, and make a fellow-feeling between 
families whose lives, but for that custom, might 
never come in contact with each other. 


Summer holidays are evidently believed in 
there, and the way they are managed for the 


| children is unique. Residents in the towns send 
“to grow blacker and more menacing every hour. | their children tothe country, and take in exchange 


for them country children, to whom the sights of 
the city are a novelty. The school children of 
city and country leave their homes by thousands, 
and change places with each other. In the cities 
the people get up festivals for their little country 


the sights. 
It is estimated that Copenhagen alone sends 


aloft to the unequal contlict. Scourged by the | ten thousand schoo! children to the rural districts, 
ced by the threshing sails, | and entertains the same number in return. 
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Send us a Postal 


And we will mail you 


Samples of Work 


Made on The New Companion Sewing Machine, 
together with an Illustrated Descriptive Circular. 





E are often asked: “If the New Compan- 

Ion is a strictly first-class machine, how 

can you afford to sell it at about one-half 

the price of other recognized standard grades?” 

Because we ship the Sewing Machine direct 

from the factory to the home, and thus avoid 

storage, office rent, clerk hire, teaming, insurance 

and numerous other incidental expenses. We 

employ no agents. Heavy travelling expenses 
and commissions are thus saved. 


“We received the Nsw CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE without a 
scar, thanks to your careful packing. We were more than delighted with 
its finish and appearance. We have now tried it over four months and 
find it perfect in every respect. Our advice to all is to purchase a NEW 
CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE.”? G. W. MILLER, Boickow, Mo. 


“‘Tt affords me pleasure to advise you that the Sewing Machine 
ordered from you some little time since arrived in good order and is 
giving Mrs. Whitman entire satisfaction. She expresses herself as being 
greatly pleased with the Machine, both in appearance and as regards the 
manner in which it does its work, and it accordingly affords me pleasure 
to advise you to this effect.” A. T. WHITMAN, Chicago, Ill. 





THE SET OF ATTACHMENTS, 


«Three years ago I bought a NEw CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE 
and it runs just as smoothly and noiselessly as when it first arrived. I 
never saw attachments to any other machine work so easily and so well. 
T am perfectly satisfied with it in every particular.” 

Mrs. ANNA RoserTson, Addison, Vermont. 





Ge Pay the freight. 


The price at which we sell the New Companion Sewing 
Machine to Companion readers is but $19.00. On receipt of 
price, $19.00, we will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any 
railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or we will deliver the 
machine, freight paid, at any office in Colorado, New Mexico, 
‘Wyoming or Montana, or any freight office west of these four 
States, for $22.00. We will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if 
the machine is not satisfactory it can be returned, and the full 
amount paid will be refunded. We warrant every machine for 
five years. 


Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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“The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 
RAE'S | 
LUCCA OIL | 


Pure Olive Oil of the Very Finest Quality. id 


For Salads, Table and 
Medicinal purposes ..... 


Sold in Bottles and Gallon Cans by Leading Grocers. 


- S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
\J ) 
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Many cooks can 
make one soup 
well. You can 
have twenty va- 
rieties, all equally 
good, by using 


. “Blue 
~ Label’ 
Soup. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Proprietors of the Famous ‘“‘ Blue Label"? Tomato Ketchup. 


























to make your 
soups. They’ll be 
as fine as the best 
chef can make 
if you use ‘‘Blue 
Label.”’ 




















To Come to the Point 


Bon | 

Never Scratches 
It is finer than sand or scouring 
soaps and does the household 


cleaning without “the wearing 
» 
out’ of surfaces. 
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NATIVE MEXICANS PREPARING VANILLA BEANS FROM WHICH TO MAKE 


Baker’s Vanilla 


‘The high costof Vanilla Beansprompts ¢ They disappoint you in flayor and — 
unscrupulous manufacturers to putupon } iNJURE YOUR HEALTH. : 

the market mixtures prepared from You pay no more for Bake Vanilla 
Vanilline, Tonka Beans, Chemicals and get 
Water, to be sold as Vanilla. \They are pure extract of Vanilla 

cheap imitations costing one-fourth the MEASURE bottles. Decline the 
cost of producing BAKER'S VANILLA. good’ kinds and insist on BAKER 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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Brings Success in Pastry. 
Joun P. Squire & Co., Boston. 


Le 



















Makers of Arlington Sausages. 
Curers of Squire’s Hams and Breakfast Bacon. 
J 































ji@ Ladies’ Night 
j at the Club revealed to 
my wife the superiorily of — 


Union Club. 


COFFEE. 


I’ve had to buy it for home use } 
ever since. 
You Can Buy It Of Your Grocer. 


Save the Coupons for Premiums. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. ) 





REFERRING to food for children in his lecture before 
a class in the New Era Cooking School, at Worcester, 
Mass., Mr. Henry D. Perky said: 


“The child has rights in this matter which would 
justify it in unrelentingly pursuing its parents with 
questions on this subject until they could give truthful 
answers. Does not the mother build the body of her 
child out of the food she gives it? Certainly she does. 
Then it would be idiotic to say the child is not an 
interested party. The parent has no right to handicap 
the child in its progress to the highest possible achieve- 
ments in life. To withhold proper food from a child 
either through ignorance or otherwise, is error of such 
magnitude, and so far-reaching. that all the consequent 
misery and suffering could only be traced by the most 
scientific and fertile mind." 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


are of all foods the best adapted to the development of a 
growing child. for by careful analysis wheat Is found 
to contain all the food properties that there are and 
all you could get, suited for nutrition, if you ate all 
the kinds of food in existence. Furthermore, they 
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contain these properties in the proper proportions to 
build a well-balanced human being. 

Try Shredded Wheat for your child and note its 
improvement. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. ‘‘ The Vital Question’ with over 200 receipts sent free. 


SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The South Union Station, Boston. 
Our cover illustration shows the main entrance 
to the new South Union Station in Boston, 
the largest passenger station in the world. The 
station stands at the junction of Summer and 
Federal Streets and Atlantic Avenue, on the | 
west bank of Fort Point channel, covering the 
ground formerly oceupied by the New England 
Station,—which was removed to make way for 
this one,—and taking, in addition, a large strip of 
Jand to the west and south. 

Under the title of the Boston Terminal Com- 
pany, five railroad corporations, the Boston & 
Albany, New England, Boston & Providence, 
Old Colony, and New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, united to carry out this great enter- 
prise, which has cost about fourteen million 
dollars. The city and the state cordially codper- 
ated. The actual work of erection began in 
January, 1897, and the station, completed in less | 
than two years, was formally dedicated on | 
December 30th last. 

The maximum length of the main station 
building is eight hundred and fifty feet, and its 
maximum width seven hundred and twenty-tive 
feet. Thirty-two tracks enter it; there are more 
than four miles of tracks under its roof, and 
four hundred cars, holding twenty-eight thousand 
persons, can be set against the platforms at one 
time. 

A striking feature in the construction is that 
the building is a “double-decker,” on the lower 
floor being two loop tracks. Ultimately these 
will be utilized to handle the suburban traffic, 
electricity being employed, probably, as the 
motive power. Thus the twenty-eight tracks on 
the main floor will be left free for the through 
traffic. 

The closing of the old stations will divert more 
than seven hundred trains daily to this new 
Union Station. The equipment is planned to 
accommodate not only these, but a possible 
increase of several hundred more. 

Assessors of taxes have amusing expe- 
riences, For instance, in Portland last year they 
heard and heeded the plaint of a citizen who said 
his brother—who had been invited to pay a 
poll-tax of twodollars—was not a resident of the 
city, merely a sojourner. ‘The tax was remitted. 
Subsequently, however, it was found that this 
sojourner had children attending the Portland 
schools, so a bill for tuition, amounting to one 
hundred and sixty-five dollars, was sent him. 
Now the brother has undertaken t+ “straighten 
things out” by affirming that he acted last year 
without authority and under a misapprehension ; 
but at the time of writing it looks as though 
the gentleman who wanted to save two dollars 
will do it at the expense of paying one 
hundred and sixty-five dollars. A few such 
object-lessons would make tax~lodging extremely 
unpopular. 


The faculty at Harvard will benefit 
henceforward by a wise and generous system 
which Harvard is the first American institution 
of learning to adopt. The professor or assistant 
professor who has served the university twenty 
years and has reached the age of sixty, may now 
receive a “retiring allowance” of one-third of his 
last salary, and for each year of service over 
twenty an additional allowance of one-sixteenth 
of that salary, it being provided that the total 
allowance shall not exceed two-thirds of his last 
salary. It will probably be easy to show, years 
hence, that even from the “business” point of 
view, money thus spent is well bestowed, for 
the new system will surely influence good men 
to come and to stay. 


Thoreau refused to pay his taxes and | 
suffered himself to be imprisoned because he 
dissented from the theory of human government 
and from the practice of the American state. A 
well-to-do Taunton man recently went to jail 
because, although willing to sustain the state 
by paying his poll-tax,—which was somewhat 
overdue, by the way,—he could not conscien- 
tiously pay the constable for serving that gentle 
reminder known as a summons. He said he} 
didn’t owe any twenty cents, and he wouldn’t 
pay any twenty cents; and so, turning off the 
friends who wanted to settle the bill and let him | 
out, he stayed in jail twenty days, a day for 
every cent. But even his admirers must admit 
that men have contended for what they thought 
principle under less favorable circumstances, for 
it is a matter of record that the citizen’s cell was 
on the sunny side of the jail. 











Tail life is so attractive nowadays that Judge 
Simeon E. Baldwin, professor of constitutional 
law at Yale, thinks we might profitably set up 
the whipping-post once more. He said so at a 
recent meeting of the Municipal Judges’ a 
tion of Connecticut, and added that only “silly 
prejudice” could prevent the reinstitution of 
“this good old Connecticut blue law.”” 

‘Two classes of offenders seem to have been 
st in Judge Baldwin’s mind; wife 
beaters, who deserve to be punishe«l instead of 
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being treated to a vacation, with free board and 
lodging; and foolish youth, just beginning to go 
wrong, who need to “have the nonsense knocked 
out of them’? instead of being committed to 
institutions where too often they are only schooled 
in crime. Even a “ professional’ might be 
improved by a judicious application of the lash. 
Imprisonment is no great hardship to such an 
one, but the judge thinks he would shrink from 
a vigorous whipping. 

Ip Delaware and in various states of the 
South the sheriffs use the lash when the courts 
so order. Judge Baldwin told the Connecticut 
jurists that the results are beneficial. But that, 
of course, is an ex parte opinion. It would be 
extremely interesting now to hear the views of a 
man who has been tied up in a jail-yard to 
receive three dozen blows on the bare back. 
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Living Without Water. 


A traveller in Australia, Mr. J. Garnier, has 
lately solved a problem that has puzzled many 
people who know the country and the natives. 
His letter, printed in Cosmos, dates from 
Kurawa. It has been a difficulty to foreigners 
to understand how the natives of that part live 
without water, for there seems to be no natural 
supply. The general explanation has been that 
they had to depend upon the water that collects 
once or twice a year in the hollows of rocks. As 
the water there found seemed quite inadequate, 
the explanation was unsatisfactory. Mr. Garnier 
questioned prospectors, and negroes that knew a 
little English, but none of them could throw 
any light on the subject. 

At last a missionary put him in communication 
with a native who was able to explain the 
mystery. He told the traveller of the existence 
in that country of a tree the roots of which were 
impregnated with fresh water. These roots 
spread out near the surface of the ground, and 
ean be easily pried up with a pointed stick. 
From them the natives obtain their supply of 
water. They carry the roots along with them 
on a journey, and in very dry seasons camp in 
the regions where the trees are most abundant. 
Mr. Garnier 

“T at once about finding these trees, and 
we had the good-fortune to discover some in a 
place called Windermere, between Black-flag 
and Kurawa. Although the tree grows in rocky 
places, its leaves are extremely green. ‘The 
wood is soft compared with that of other trees of 
the pate It bears large greenish flowers, 
and fruit of the size of a small wild cherry. 


thousands of winter 
tourists find more 
delightful than the 
Mediterranean. 


Santa Fe Route. 


332 Washington St., Boston. 












The ipetany part of the tree, however, is its ~~ iis 
root. The roots consist of a succession of 4 7 
ations Hen, euttekines of: tie size af a large ear | |. rea as < 0 ba are the “ Royal Gems of the 
of corn, ‘The blacks first drink the water from Vu Wanda hae c Sq? 
these, and then eat them. In taste they resemble : =< ; os aM Wee OS Kingdom of T ea. They, are 
i =e famous throughout the coun- 
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Is noted for rich wine-like 
body. 

The delightful flavor of 
that imported and sold by 
Chase & Sanborn in pound 
and half-pound air-tight pack- 
ages, under the name of 
Orange Pekoe,is indeed most 
enjoyable. 

Truly it is said that 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
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Extremely Delicate. 


An Original Garden. 
A business man who bought a place on Long 





FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 
Unequalled for Children, 


Delicious and Nutritious. 
At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Package. 


try for richness, flavor, pur- 
ity, and superiority. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 











Island last spring decided, says the New York 
Times, to beautify his grounds and also to raise 
something useful. He therefore asked his con- 
gressman to send some flower seeds for his garden 
and some vegetable seeds for his spacious back- 
yard lot. 


In due time the seeds arrived from Washington 
in a large parcel. In passing through the mail, 
however, the parcel had been roughly handled, 
and upon opening it the business man found the 
packages of garden and field seeds broken open 
and their contents mixed into an indistinguishable 
mass, 

Being a man of an original turn of mind, he 
simply divided the seeds into two parts. Half 
of them he pianted in the flower-garden in front 
of his house, and the remainder he planted in the } 
back lot. | 

Before the summer was over there were in the 
flower-garden cori, fuchsias, rye, pansies, pota-| * 
toes, Jndy's-slippecs, tomatoes, mot g-glori 
watermelons, gladioli, oats and rose In the 
back lot there were eight huge castor-bean plants, 
two kinds of roses, wheat, larkspur, cantaloups, 
woodbine, string beans, hydrangeas, lima beans, 
turnips, carrots and sweet columbine. 

As these all grew side by side in the same beds, 
they presented a most unique appearance, and 
the business man says that judged by the amount 
of attention the exhibition attracted, his first 


















Boston Stammerer. 





















PROF. GRADY, PR®NCIPAL. 





STAMMERERS ! 


Danversport, Mass. 


My Dear Professor : 

Since my short course at the 
Boston Training School under your treat- 
ment, Isee no reason why I should ever 
stammer again. 

My college course would have been 
hard indeed without your assistance in 
teaching me the Science of Speech. 

I have complete confidence in your 
method and am positive that the worst 
case of stammering can be cured by you. 


Fan. 14, °99. M. J. Walker. 









s’ Inst., 41 Tremont St., Boston. 





attempt at gardening was a distinct success. 
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He Saw. 


Sometimes an agent may praise his wares so 
zealously that possible purchasers are scared 
away. 

“You say this is good, strong perfumery,” 
said Miss Martha Tibbetts, doubtful 














a bottle of greenish liquid, “and I see it’s 
‘Real violet ext ,’ and ‘Warranted. Ss 
a present for my niece,— buy it,—and sup- 





posing it lost its smell before she’d had it a 
month? I’ve heard of folks being cheated that 
way 

“Madam,” said the agent, “let me tell you a 
little story. t year I sold a bottle of this 
perfume to a lady whose husband was a little 
peculiar in his mind; and he took a great distast 
to this delicious and invigorating odor, so that 
the lady was obliged to secrete the bottle in a) 


























we will say, he thr 
it broke upon the 


it from the windo: 
And the 


lady 
later her husband 
p perfume had 
ved them with others. 


jions.’* 

!” said Miss Tibbetts. “Well, my niece 
urried, and I don’t know just what notions 
her husband may have. I guess I'd better not 
buy anything this morning. You see how ‘tis, | 
don’t you?” 
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In Six Chapters.—Chapter VI. 
Which Tells the Fate of the Golden Circle. 


B Jeemes’s rather early the evening they 

had put Alec into the nook on the side 
of the cliff. Mrs. Jeemes met them with a 
frightened face, and told them the story which 
Virgie had finally told her, and they hurried 
out to the bluff and found Alec gone. Johnson 
was suspicious and angry; there were hot 
words between him and Jeemes, but nothing 
could be done except to ride back in haste to 
the council of the Golden Circle, which met 
that night, and advise an imme- 
diate raid before Alec could reach 
Doctor Ford's, and the doctor 
could send for assistance. 





“IT WAS HUTCHINS.”” 


But Hiram Jeemes was at the council with 
the news of Lafayette’s death and the doctor’s 
absence. The raid was postponed until the 
night following, when the doctor would prob- 
ably have returned, and it was agreed that if 
he was not in the house when they surrounded 
it, they would conceal themselves and wait for 
him. In the meantime, Lafayette’s burial had 
to be attended to in the afternoon, for T. D. 
had not come back, and no one knew what 
had become of him or where to look, and the 
doctor’s return was likely to be too late. 

They all felt the ironical sadness of the situa- 
tion, and for the brief interlude of the funeral 
they ceased to be enemies of the dead man and 
his friends, and were simply neighbors gathered 
together in kindliness under a gray sky in the 
rain. After nightfall it was with an odd 
change of mood that they assembled on the 
hilltop, and having nothing else to do before 
going into ambush, threw down the flag. 

Alec had passed the night before in a dry 
ravine under a drift of leaves, sleeping uneasily 
and waiting for light to travel by; but when 
light came the rain began, and it kept him 
floundering nearly all day through the woods, 
hungry, cold, discouraged, and lost again and 
again because he could get no outlook over the 
country. Finally he came to a road, and 
decided to follow it, in spite of the risk of its 
going the wrong way, and of his meeting 
some one he knew upon it. He was not 
mistaken in thinking that it led toward North 
Pass, and the two or three people whom he 
might have met he managed to avoid by 
slipping back among the trees. 

Toward night he came upon a little clearing 
and a house close by the road, and a woman 
who had come ont to the fence to call her cows 
up from the woods. She saw him, so he made 
the best of it by inquiring his way and asking 
for something to eat. She brought him food 
willingly, saying a word or two which showed 
that she thought he might be a deserter from 
thearmy. He was glad enough to be accounted 





for in that way, 
but he went on 
without stopping 
to rest and dry 
himself as she 
advised, fearing to 
find one of his 
Golden Circle 
friends inside. 
The rain stop- 


OSS Jeemes and Johnson returned to | ped, and although night came, he could still 


follow the road. At last he saw the handful 
of scattered lights which marked North Pass. 
Skirting slowly around the village, he found 
the road again on the other side, and hastened 
on over the ground he had traversed on his 
way up from the train. 

When he was in the woods just below the 
entrance to his uncle’s place, he heard a man 
running behind him, and he stepped to one 
side. The man was carrying a lantern, so 


“ALEC COULD HEAR 


that Alec saw him plainly as he came near. 
It was Hutchins, hatless and coatless, his face 
wearing that wild, unbalanced look which 
shows that a single grief or fear has driven all 
other thoughts out of the mind. 

Alec sprang into the road and caught him 
by the arm. “Has anything happened to my 
uncle?” he asked. 

Hutchins looked at him without recognition 
for a moment, and then shook him off. ‘Your 
uncle’s been gone nearly two days, and my 
wife’s been worse,” he answered, starting on. 

Alec kept alongside, catching hold of Hutch- 
ins again to claim his attention. “Uncle 
Mortimer hasn't been captured, has he?” he 
asked. 

Hutchins did not shake him off this time. 
Something in the boy’s white face caught his 
notice and claimed his sympathy. ‘No, no, 
doc hasn’t been captured,” he answered, 
kindly ; ‘he’ll be glad to see you home. They 
won’t raid him for two or three days yet, 
thank God! but he’s been off to attend a sick 
child. If he’s not back now, my wife will 
die—she may die before I get home.” 

They had reached the gate of the doctor’s 
place. “Don’t come any farther !’’ Alec begged. 
“If my uncle’s here, I’ll send him. I’ll send 
him whenever he comes. You won’t need to 
come away again.” x 

“You understand that you’re to give the 
message on the instant?’ Hutchins asked. 
“That she’s at the point of death?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” Alec promised. “Trust me— 
no matter what he’s doing, he will come.” 

Hutchins turned without a word and rushed 
down the hill. Alec had never seen any one 
so nearly crazed with suffering before, and 
Hutchins’s face and voice seemed to goad him 
forward as he ran up the hill. But when he 
came to the edge of the lawn on the hilltop 
they were suddenly driven from his mind. 
The space under the flag-tree was full of lights 
and figures; he heard a crash and shouts, and 
saw a man ride out of a shadow in front of 
him and spur his horse straight for the centre 
of the group. 

“Pick up that flag!’ he heard his uncle 
shout. 

It was never Alec’s way to consider if it 


were prudent to throw himself into the thick 
of things. He followed his uncle at full speed, 


them in, then closed around them. The doctor 
jumped from his horse and picked up the flag 
himself. ‘This is going back to its place!” he 
announced. “Who's up in the tree? Who 
sawed off the flag?” 

“I don’t reckon that makes much difference 
to you-uns, doc,” Hiram Jeemes apologized, 
stepping toward him. ‘We-uns have brought 
you an invite to a trip with us tonight. 
You’re needed mighty bad on the Kaintucky 
shore.”” 

“Thank you,” answered the doctor, “but I 
shall sleep at home. It’s the first time I ever 
refused one of you, boys, you’ll admit that; 
but I think this case can wait—till the judg- 
ment-day.”” 

Hiram came a little nearer, trying to make 
his face express the wisdom of yielding. 








HIS HEART BEATING." 


“Think twiced ’bout'n it, doc,” he said, | 


anxiously. “Thar’s twenty on us hyar, all 
axin’ you to go.” 

“There may be forty of you, for all I care,” 
Doctor Ford declared, “but I’ll not go, either 
on a pretence or any other way. You havea 
nice style of putting things, Hiram, but I can 
tell you that if you want to take me to-night, 
you’ll take me dead !’” 

The man who was in the tree began to come 


against the trunk, pulling Alec with him to 
prevent an attack from behind. “Is that you, 
Kimmell?” he asked. “I supposed you were 
at the head of this affair.” 

Kimmell reached ground on the other side of 
the tree, threw away his saw, and drew his 
revolver. The doctor stood unarmed, knowing 
that one against so many could accomplish 
nothing by menace, and Alec had no weapon. 
One of the men led the horse out of the way, 
tethering it at some distance, and Kimmell 
walked round the tree. 

“There’s no use wasting words,’ he said. 
“You’ve got to go with us peaceably or by 
force. You may take your choice.” 

“I don’t choose to do either,” the doctor 
answered, in his stubborn voice. “I intend to 
stay right here, and not one of you dares to 
level your revolver at me in cold blood and 
shoot. You might just as well give up and go 
home.” 

There was a pause, and Alec could hear his 
heart beating so loudly that he felt as if every 
one else must hear it and think he was afraid; 
but there was nothing he could do or say to 
help his uncle, and the men scarcely seemed to 
notice that he was there. They were looking 
questioningly from one to another, and if any 
one had appealed to them at that moment, 
recalling all that the doctor had undergone for 
| them, and all the tenderness which showed so 
seldom in his speech, there was scarcely one 
‘among them who could have kept from going 
| up and clutching his hand and telling him that 
he was too brave a man to harm. 

j But the doctor was too angry to make 
| appeals. He stood among them erect and 
| defiant, with Alec, who should have been safe 
tin the Pine Hills, close beside him, offering a 





and the group of men opened a little to let | 


down hastily, and the doctor sprang back | 


fresh testimony to his influence; and yet his 
sudden appearance among them, and his asser- 
tion of himself, had put them all on the footing 
of man to man, and from that standpoint it 
was hard to move. They wished he had not 
spoken to them about shooting in cold blood, 
or that he had not saved so many of their lives. 

Kimmell was one of the few in whom there 
was no wavering. His laugh broke the silence 
confidently. “Well, boys, you’re easily scared,” 
he said. ‘Nobody wants to 
shoot him! Just close in and 
capture him and this young 
friend of ours who 
‘belongs to the 
South.’ ” 

Still the men 
hesitated, and 
when the doctor’s 
horse gave a 
shrill, protesting 











‘HE PICKED UP THE FLAG." 


whinny, every one of them 
started and looked over his 
shoulder; and their long, black 
shadows, radiating from the 
centre of lantern-light, carried 
the stir back into the general darkness. 
Kimmell grew alarmed. He had come undis- 
guised and fearless, for there would be nobody 
to call him to account after the doctor was 
gone, and his plans had not included the possi- 
bility that twenty men might yield to one. 

“What!” he cried, angrily. “Are you afraid 
of him—afraid to take him because he doesn’t 
choose to go?” 

He waited another instant and then leaned 
forward, concealing his sudden fear under the 
| imperious earnestness which was so hard to 
doubt, and which had led them so often before. 

“You are forgetting the South,” he began. 
“They are giving their blood like water there, 
and their own brothers are not too great a 
sacrifice, if they meet them on the other side. 
There are harder things asked of us than 
personal gratitude, and you know what we 
might do here, and who stands in our way. 
You know the difference there will be in this 
end of the state if he is out of it. We'll have 
freedom to follow our own convictions then. 
We'll be rid of spies and intimidation —” 

“Be careful!” the doctor interrupted, just 
as he would have warned a man who was 
about to lose his footing. ‘‘I’m not going with 
you, and you might say things which would 
make interesting testimony before some court.” 

It was a fault of the doctor’s courage that it 
never foresaw the consequence of pushing an 
enemy to the wall. Kimmell’s face turned 
livid. “Who says you are not going with 
us?” he demanded. “Do you think you’ll 
have a chance to testify in any court?” 

He raised his revolver and aimed it steadily, 
trusting his followers to see that they had gone 
too far for turning back, but trusting no one to 
be true to him if the doctor escaped. “Who 
says you are not coming with us ?’’ he repeated. 
“I give you another minute to yield.” 

Boss and Hiram Jeemes sprang forward, 
forgetting all allegiance to the Knights, but 
other men grappled with them, and the whole 
‘circle broke into a hand-to-hand struggle 
between the two factions which made it up, 
| while Kimmell, keeping clear of the mélée, 
still pointed his revolver at the doctor and 
‘began to count off the seconds. The Jeemes 
party was so outnumbered that not one of its 





110 


members could free himself, and the sweat burst 
out over them as they fought, for they could 
catch glimpses of the doctor’s stern, white face, 
and they knew he would not yield. | 

When death had threatened them instead of ; 
him, it had been their watchword that he never 
would give up. “ Boys,” Hiram screamed, 
wrenching furiously against the men who over- 
powered him, “boys, we can’t let him shoot the 
old doc!” 

No one had laid a hand on Alec, he had stood 
so still, but at Jeemes’s cry he jumped between 
Kimmell and the doctor. “Promise not to testify | 
against them, Uncle Mortimer!’ he begged. 
“Oh, promise not to testify, and they’! let you 
go!” 

“Tl promise nothing,” the doctor began, “‘and 
if Kimmell shoots me —”” 

Some of the men had seized Alec and were 
pulling him out of range, while Kimmell went 
on counting. ‘The doctor’s voice trembled; for 
a moment death seemed too hard to bear. He 
looked after Alec, wondering what the end 
would be for him, and then he straightened back 
against the tree. 

“Take the boy out of sight!” Johnson said to 
the men who were holding Alec. 

Nothing had seemed real to Alec before, but 
at Johnson’s words he knew that his uncle 
would be killed, and he felt himself turn sick 
and faint. All the love that might have grown 
between them in years awoke in him, and he 
stretched out his arms with unspeakable longing 
as he was dragged away. 

“Goud-by, Unce Mortimer!” 
“Good-by !”” 

He heard the crash of a pistol, and then the 
lights around him all went out, and he sank into 
darkness, clutching at a curious thought: “When 
I die 1 want to die like that! 1 don’t want to be 
afraid—oh, I don’t want tu be afraid!” 

Some one grasped him by the shoulder. “Brace 
up, ole doc’s not killed!” he heard. ‘Hutchins 
knocked the revolver out of Kimmell’s hand.” 

It was the first time that .\lec had remembered 
the message he had had no chance to give. He 
struggled to his feet, realizing that Hutchins 
must have tured again, after leaving him, and 
followed up the hill to make sure that there was 
nodelay. His uncle was standing just as before, 
but Hutchins was between him and Kimmell, 
and the men had relaxed their hold of one 
another to stare at his agonized face. i 

“Oh, for the love of God,’ he cried, hoarsely, 
“you can't refuse to let him go to my wife! 
She’s dying, and I promised her to bring him 
home.” 

Boss Jeemes went up to Hutchins and laid a 
hand on his shoulder. ‘‘])on’t give up,” he said. 
“Ole doc has saved her before, an’ he can save 
her agin. ‘The boys will let him go.” 

‘The doctor leaned the flag against the tree. 
“That’s right, Boss, L hope I can save her,” he 
said, “but 1 ask no man’s permission to go 
where I am needed. Take care of Alec. I 
must get my horse.” 

He picked up a lantern and walked away, for 
he had been called, and it was his profession to 
answer. There was but one way in which he 
could be stopped. 

“Johnson!” shouted Kimmell. 

Jobnson’s revolver flashed into the lantern- 
light, but Hutchins sprang in front of him and 
stood before them all, wringing bis hands in a 
piteous effort to find words. Suddenly his 
drawn face quivered and the tears rolled down 
his cheeks. ‘Uh, | promised her!” was all he 
could say. “I promised her to bring him home!” 

Johnson’s arm fell, and in the intense pause 
which followed they could hear the doctor 
speaking to his horse. Hutchins lifted his head 
and rushed away into the darkness as swiftly as 
he had come, and Johnson turned to Kimmell. 

“The game’s up,” he said, gruffy. “We 
might as well make up our minds to it. Ford is 
stronger than we are, and the Golden Circle’s 
dead around North Pass.” 

Kimmell looked from man to man. 
that so?” he asked. 

One by one they nodded their heads. ‘‘Yes,"’ 
they said, “it’s sv. The Golden Circle’s dead 
around North Pass.” 

Their old Jeader pulled his hat over his eyes. 
“All right,” he muttered, “you won't see me 
after this.” But the men paid no attention as 
he turned away. ‘They were watching the 
doctor's lantern swinging like a signal as his 
horse splashed off at a gallop down the hill. 

“[ hope he gets thar in time,” said Hiram 
Jeemes. 

For half an hour they stood talking to Alec 
and to one another of all that had happened, and 
of all that might happen before the war was; 
ended; of where T’. D. could have gone, about 
Lafayette’s death, and Alec's escape from the 
cliff. They praised Alee for his pluck in getting 
home and in daring to show himself among them, 
but to Alee there seemed nothing worthy of 
praise but his uncle's courage. 

At last they dispersed by twos and threes, and 
Alec was left alone. He picked up the flag! 
wearily, folded it around its staff and went into | 
the house. He was thinking of what the men 
had said about giving up the cause they wished 
to serve. 

“It's true,” he told himself, as he louked | 
around the familiar room which he had seen so 
little. ‘‘We’re on the wrong side of the line. 
We can hope, but there’s not. much we can do.” 


he called. 


“Boys, is 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


He stood a moment, and mingled with his 
relief for his uncle, the love of his old home rose 
in him until his eyes brimmed with it. He 
dropped on his knees beside the bed and buried 
his face on his arms. 

“Q God,” he sobbed, “we can’t do anything 
here! You must take care of the South!” 





In the early morning voices wakened him. 
“Yes, I ‘lowed they might ha’ gone to Uncle 
Wash Sanford’s out in Johnsing,”” T. D. was 
saying. “I couldn’t study out no other place fer 
vem to head. I ’lowed I'd ketch up with ’em 
on the path through Owl Holler, fer I knowed 
pore Lafayette would take that way, an’ when I 
didn’t find ’em, F jus’ kep’ on. It’sa right smart 
ways out to Uncle Wash’s. I stopped thar to 
get my breath a leetle, an’ then I slipped 
an’ sprained my ankle hurryin’ back, an’ 
that’s why I’m so behind.” 

“T,D.,” the doctor began, “I was afraid 
I'd driven you away for good, and then 
when I had to go off after Lafayette died —” 

“Doc,” T. D. broke in, “Lafayette didn’t 
desert. When Hi Jeemes found me this 
mornin’, that was the first word he spoke. 
Lafayette tole him before he died. Don’t 
matter much about anything else, now I 
know he didn’t desert an’ you aint mad.” 

“No,” the doctor said, “it doesn’t even 
matter that the flag is down, and I don't 
believe I'll put it up again. I don’t want to 
fly it in their faces after the way they let me 
off last night to save Hutchins’s wife.” 

“Mebbe 'twould be kindest not to,” T. D. 
admitted, ruefully. 

Alec had been tumbling into his clothes as 
fast as he could. He burst through the door. 
“They wouldn't like it!” he declared. “It 
wouldn't seem like your place, and I’m 
going to put it up!” 

His uncle came toward him. “I’ve got an 
apology to make to you,” he said. “Before 
Hutchins came and told me what had hap- 
pened, I thought you’d run away. I know 
you better now.”” 

Alec flushed with pleasure and wrung his 
uncle's hand. 

“(And 1 know you,” he said. ‘It was splen- 

did the way you walked off last night, with 
Kimmell ordering them to shoot you in the back !”” 

“An? [ wa'n’t there!” T. D. groaned. “I 
jus’ stopped —” 

‘The doctor and Alec burst out laughing. 
course you stopped,” the doctor said. 

Marky Tracy EakLe, 
(The End.) 


“Of 





The Wedding-Gown of Felisita. 


T had rained in the night, and 
the arroyo, zigzagging its way 
through Aguilar, carried quite 
a stream, The road was a 
stretch of mud, the ditches 
were full, and all the little 
cottonwoods shone wet in the 
sunshine. ‘The cottonwoods 
were indeed almost the only 
things in town which looked 
better for the shower. The miners’ “shacks” 
had gained merely an added air of nakedness 
from their washing. Here and there a cottage, 
thinly skimmed with paint, might wear a look of 
freshness, but such a house as that in which 
the Rulys dwelt seemed simply the more 
wretched for being cleaner. 

The Ruly house was at best a sorry sight; its 
walls, out of plumb from some old wind-storm, 
lurched uncertainly toward a roof upon which 
the shingles were warped to the semblance of 
hollow tiles. Half the panes of the front window 
were broken. ‘The fenceless yard was as barren 
as the summits of the Spanish Peaks away to 
the west. ‘The place appeared little likely to 





shelter any form of happiness or hope; yet as the | 


door burst suddenly open and Lide Ruly danced 


out upon the muddy step, tussing a great tangle of ! 


hair from her brown eyes, there was an unmis- 
takable joy in the girl’s thin, eager little face. 

“Miss Ailsy! O 
called, breathlessly. As she called, she peered 
under the low branches in which the neighboring 
house nestled. 
barren spot, but next door was freshness and 
verdure. .An arm of the ditch, detlected into 
Miss Green‘’s domain, had made her abode a 
very oasis in the Colorado adobe. Miss Green's 
cottage was spick and span as the shining tin 
sign on her door. She was the dressmaker, and 
her sinall, elderly face, as it emerged question- 
ingly from the window, was as bright and well- 
kept as her dwellir 

“() Miss Green!"? panted Lide Ruly, catching 
sight of the gray curls. “Oh, what do you think’s 
happened)" 

Miss Green surveyed her young neighbor with 
a kind of pitying wonder. Thin and brown as 
a sprig of starved prairiegrass, the girl stood 
exulting on the door-step. Her bare ankles and 
lean wrists protruded hungrily from the torn 
and faded cotton frock she wore. Certainly her 








| garb was in accord with the poorness of her 


habitation, yet there was something proud and 
spirited in the lift of the small, square chin. 

“Q Lide!” said Miss Green, “the best news 
you could tell me’d be that your brother'd given 


‘ 


Miss Ailsy Green!" she | 


The Ruly house might be a’ 


up idling his time away and had taken a job of 
work !”” 

The girl’s face fell. ‘“’Tisn’t that,” she 
admitted. ‘‘It’s—it’s only that I’m invited to 
Annie Wade's party! But, O Miss Green! I’ve 
never been to a party !—and—and I'm awfully 
excited! You know how it is, Miss Green. 
The girls all look down on me. Yes'm. ’Cause 
I’ve got no folks ’cept Joe. And we're always 
moving ’count of the rent not being paid. And 
I can’t go to school reg’lar, ’count of—of not 
always having clothes. I aint blaming Joe. 
He promised ma, when she was dying, that he’d 
look after me, and he has. Only he says I’m an 
awful drag on him. He'd go to Cripple Creek 


if it wasn't for me, he says.” 
She caught her breath, and then went on: 





“Taint his fault that the girls don’t think I’m 
good as they are, and when I do get to go to schvol, 
there’s none of *em can get ahead of me!”” Her 
voice rang out recklessly. ‘‘Clothes don’t raise | 
any one’s average, Miss Green! ‘They don't 
cut much figure examination times!” and she | 
cast a glance of lofty scorn over her tattered 
skirt. 

Miss Green turned her head away. ‘Don't 
you feel so bitter, Lide,” she said, kindly. 
“Maybe there are better times ahead. Who} 
knows? I want you to come over this afternoon, 
Lide. I’ve got something to show you. ‘The 
prettiest thing! I'd ask you to come now, only ; 

vl see Jenny Berger stepping up street. and I’ve! 
| got to tit her waist."* 
| The wayside weeds were still wet, and Jenny 
Berger, as she came along, was holding her skirts 
heedfully. She was a buxom girl of fifteen with | 
- vacant, smiling eyes. As she appruached she 
' nodded graciously to Lide. “1s Miss Ailsy ready | 
! fur me?” sheasked. “J saw you and her talking. | 
| She's making me a pink lawn for Wade’s party. 
I don't suppose you've heard about it?” 

Lide lifted her chin. “I’m invited,’ she 
said. 

Jenny stared a little. ‘“Ihat so? Why, they 
must be asking every one!” Jenny was not 
aware that she had said anything unkind. She 
therefore wondered at the crimson which flamed | 
in Lide’s cheeks. 

“Are you going?”? asked Jenny. The mild 
wideness of her eyes ruved over Lide’s poor 
cottons. “What’ll you wear?” 

Lide felt Jenny’s eyes as she might have felt 
arain of cactus spikes. 

“I—haven’t thought,’”’ she rasped out. 

“Why, it’s only two days off!” laughed Jenny. 
“You'd better hurry.” The gate clanged as she 
disappeared under the cottonwoods. 

In her joy at the Wades’ invitation it had not 
oceurred to Lide that a patched holland frock 
was hardly fit attire for a festal gathering. 
Now, as the knowledge burst upon her, it 
seemed as if a harsh hand were laid roughly on | 
her heart. In the light of Jenny’s question all 
the beauty of her dream had faded as a star 
fades when the merciless sun touches it. She} 
stared vacantly about the plasterless room. ‘The | 
rusty folds of her worn-out winter's frock hung 1 
mockingly in sight. As she took in the thread- ; 
bare blackness of it, a sort of chill despair! 
| settled upon her. It was over, all the rapt 
vision which had gladdened her! 

“Oh,’* she moaned, “every one’ll know why I 

; can't go! 1 could give it up-—if only everybody 
) wouldn't know—why!"’) She flung herself on 
| the bare fluor; her hot, wet hair blinded her as 
| she lay there. The sun glared upon her through | 
the broken panes. She could hear the rippling 
lof the ditch-water. Children were quarreling 
near by. { 

By and by Miss .\ilsy’s gate slammed. It 
was probably Jenny Berger coming forth. Pres- 

jently Miss Ailsy’s voice, thin and sweet as the 
| wind in the cottonwouds, rose above the other 
sounds: 

“Lide! O Lide! Aint you coming over? I 
| told you I'd something to show you.” She stood ( 











MARCH 9, 1899. 


beckoning and calling. 
only got a minute.” 

Lide picked herself up. No doubt Jenny 
Berger’s pink dress was to be exhibited. Very 
well, she could examine it without emotion. 
Nothing could hurt her any more. 

But there was no glory of rose color in sight 
as Miss Ailsy solemnly motioned Lide into the 
darkened bedroom. The sewing-room was indeed 
littered with pink scraps, but here in the inner 
gloom that which riveted the eye was a vaporous 
heap of white; a very snow-drift of Swiss muslin 
spread out in countless frills and tuckings. 

“ haven’t shown it toa soul but you !’’ declared 
Miss Ailsy. She lifted a waist all covered with 
lace. “It’s Felisita Cordova’s wedding. 

Lide. You can always remember you saw it!” 

Lide had been gazing entranced. Now, 
however, a certain darkness fell on her face. 
It happened that all the haughty insolence 
which Lide attributed to the more fortunate 
of her age and sex in the neighborhood was 
concentrated in the very idea of this Felisita 
Cordova. Felisita was the only child of a 
rich Mexican whose ranch’s red roof speared 
up amid an opulence of hay and alfalfa ricks 
just beyond the bridge. Felisita’s father 
was a person of consideration, and Felisita 
herself an object of admiring interest to the 
whole of Tas Animas County. When, 
during her vacations from school, she rode 
through the town upon her white horse, with 
her beautiful head proudly upborne under its 
feathered hat, people came out of the houses 
to look at her, and the very children, paddling 
in the ditches, gave over their play to stare. 

Often, leaning with peaked elbows on the 
narrow sill, Lide had beheld Felisita’s 
triumphant passage through the village 
street; and at such times the Mexican girl, 
in her purple habit, appeared to Lide as 
hateful in her beauty as a cactus of the 
desert, all radiance and nettles. 

As to Felisita herself, she had occasionally 
appeared to take some note of the little 
pinched face at the broken window. Once, 
coming upon Lide in the dusty road, she 
had half-drawn rein to gaze at the furlom 
figure trudging barefooted in the heat, and 
Lide, catching this wondering regard, had 

stopped short and paid it back with a steady 
stare of resentful defiance. 

So sternly had she returned the other’s gaze, 
that Felisita, recovering herself, looked away. 
She had turned to her father, who rode beside 
her, and had said something excitedly in her own 
tongue. Whereat Seftor Cordova had lvoked 
back at Lide, planted with determined austerity 
in the highway, and had burst out laughing. 

Fiercely indeed had Lide flung him a bitter 
glance. They could make sport of her—those 
two— because of her rags and the shattered 
window-panes, and perhaps because of the brother 
sleeping in the doorway in the sun! ‘They could 
laugh. How she hated them! 

Lately lide had observed that a young man had 
accompanied Felisita in her excursions through 
Aguilar—a Mexican with silver-gilt glittering on 
his hat and saddle. Felisita looked happier than 
ever in these recent days; but Lide had heard 
nothing of a wedding till now that the very 
wedding finery itself lay shimmering before her. 

“He’s Luis Trujillo from Trinidad,” said 
Miss Ailsy. “I've sewed for Felisita since she 
was a little thing, and she said that no one but 
me should lay hand to her wedding-dress. Stand 
here, Lide! let me hold the skirt against you. 
You and she are about of a height. ‘There! 
Look how it bangs!” 

Lide regarded the white mist submerging her 
brown ankles. She drew a gasping breat. 
All this array of prettiness was for Felisita 
Cordova, for whom indeed were all things fair 
and wonderful; while for her, Lide Ruly, there 
seemed to be nothing save what was hard, ugly 
and desolate. 

“It’s—lovely !”” she said. 

“Isn't it? [ got it done sooner than I looked 
for. I'd like to get a chance to send it home. 
I'd take it myself if 1 hadn’t got to finish that 
Berger girl’s dress. “‘l'aint much of a walk.” 

“You want me to carry it home?” asked Lide, 
mechanically. “0 Miss <Ailsy! I can’t! If 
"twas anybody’s but hers —’’ 

She stopped, breathless with a sudden thought 
which had sprung upon her in the very instant 
of speech. Bold and unaccountable, the idea 
twok possession of her, winning and appalling 
her with its audacity. 

“No one would ever know,” she pondered. 
“There won’t be any Mexicans at the party. No 
one that’ll be there has ever seen the dress. And 
I'd be careful of it! ’T'wouldn’t hurt it a bit. 
And Jenny Berger and the other girls—oh, how 
I’d love for once in my whole life to look like 
them!" 

“Of course, if you don’t want to take it,” 
Miss .Ailsy was saying, stiffly, “why —” 

“Fil take it!” broke in Lide, impetuously, 
“tomorrow moming.” 

She hardly knew how she got away from Miss 
Ailsy’s grateful murmurings. As she went about 
her housework, something rioted in her brain 
and banished all sense of her occupation. . 

“If ‘twas any one’s but hers,” said Lide to 
herself, “1 couldn’t do it. I couldn't lower 
myself to do it!” 

It seemed to her that she had exhausted every 
feeling: possible to her in connection with Felisita 


“Come right off! I've 
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and her wedding-dress, yet upon the following 
day, when she carried the sheet-enfolded package 
up to her room in the loft and spread its contents 
out on her cot, a burst of almost fierce exultation 
surprised her. A sort of savage joy beat in her 
heart all day long. It had not lessened when, 
at night, she lighted a candle and crept up under 
the rafters to make her toilet for the party. 

The beauty of the frock awed her as she 
fastened it with trembling fingers. She was 
shaking all over with the sense of the fearful 
joy she was snatching. But when she was quite 
dressed, having caught sight of herself in the 
scrap of glass naiied by the window, this tumult 
of excitement passed, and a strange wonder fell 
upon her, For this was not Lide Ruly, rebellious 
and bitter in her loneliness and misery—this girl 
so softly apparelled, who, with brown curls 
drooping from their white ribbon about the 
wistful face, regarded her from the glass. 

“it isn’t 1!” she said, with a sob. “It looks 
like a girl that never did anything mean, and had 
folks to love her.” 

Then, through these tearful meltings of her 
heart, voices clamored from the street. Neighbor 
girls on their way to the party were summoning 
her. Some of them were laughing. Perhaps 
they thought she had gone to bed, sadly aware 
of her unfitness for festivities? [ide’s eye flashed. 
A second later she was below, walking with the 
others through the dark byways. 

There was light and music and gaiety in the 
region of the Wade house. A violin was shrilling | 
@ merry tune as the girls approached. The 
doorway rang with loud and cheery greetings. 
Kindly hands took the old shaw! from Lide’s 
shoulders, and presently, dazed at the brightness, 
startled at the signs and sounds of merrymaking, 
Lide found herself in the middle of a room 
thronged with familiar faces. ‘She lifted her 
abashed eyes. People were staring at her oddly ? 
Surely they were regarding her with curiosity? 
Suddenly some one cried out, in an accent of 
surprise: 

“Why, it’s Lide! It’s Lide Ruly!” 

For it seemed that at first they had not recog- 
nized in this well-habited young person, standing 
among them with so pale a cheek under the 
drooping curls, the brown, barefooted, defiant 
Lide of their usual knowledge. 

Jenny Berger, shining and red in her pink 
ruffles, bustled forward with flattering eagerness. 

“Why didn’t you tell me what a pretty «ress 
you had?” she asked, reproachfully. “! 
one’s saying they had no idea what a nice-look 
girl you were, Lide. Aren’t you afraid you'll 
soil those lovely flounces—play- 
ing games and all?” 

Lide came to herself. Games, 
indeed, in Felisita’s wedding- 
dress? “I’m not going to play 
any games,” she said, with dig- 
nity. <Sut she reckoned without 
the host about her. Not play? 
‘They would see as to that! They 
dragged her gaily into a riotous 
circle which had just been formed. 
She held back for a time, reluc- 
tant, fearful. Then, dizy with 
the unwonted pleasure of being an object of | 
attention, bewildered with the swing of the circle 
which pushed about her, Lide felt herself for- 
getting the facts of her situation. 

On and on the whirling crowd sped. Lide’s 
pulses leaped to the music. She seemed to be 
leading the frolic, to be very mistress of the 
Tevels. Some one’s foot, planted on her skirt, 
tore loose the belt gathers. The Swiss went 
tigzag in a fearful rent. All the delicate ruffles, 
swinging on the floor, were sviled and frayed; 
bat Lide knew nothing of her misfortunes. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes wild under the 
tossing hair, as she dashed through the mazes of 
the game, lost in the ecstasy of such an hour as 
had never been hers before. 

“She's always reminded me of a little, starved, 
burntuup blade of grama,” remarked the store 
clerk, who was looking on from the door. “But. 
tonight she’s like one of these white poppies 
that blooms along mountain streams in July. 
Joe Ruly, if I had a sister like yours, I don’t’ 
know but what I’d want to do better by her than 
what you do!” 

Joe Ruly, lounging in the shadows, muttered 
a little over his pipe. 

“[’ve no notion where she got those togs,” he 
said. “If the store’s given her credit —” 

At this juncture his voice was drowned in a 
sadden, sharp feminine scream which rose from 
the centre of the mass of villagers banked along 
the windows. 

“Mother of many miracles !”’ wailed in Spanish, 
the voice ringing clear in the appalled silence. 
“L, the wife of Juan Cordova! Is it—Nuestro 
Seiior !—that I shall not know my own child’s 
wedding-dress? Ay! ay! ay! Do not faint, 
my Felisita! Thy parents are here, and thy 
affianced. Blessed Saint Anthony! How well 











that we went to the church to-nizht, and drew | say 


near this house to hear the music! 
shall not behold—but justice will be had! 
Americana !—her, the damisela in my Felisita’s 
garb of marriage!—to prison with you!—to 
prison !”” 

There was an excited movement in the throng, 
a8 Seiora Cordova pushed her way into the 
house. The seiiora's heavy, dark face was lurid 
with anger, and her eyes gleamed. Uther Mexi- 
cans, the padre himself among them, were behind 


Else we 








| snatched suddenly at the girl's thin arm, exc 


; come soon to us, Felisita. 
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the sefiora; but Lide, standing palsied and white, 
saw only the tumultuous visage of Felisita’s 
mother, and hoped, as she gazed upon it, that 
she might be able to die before Felisita herself, 
burning with affronted majesty, should appear to 
arraign her. 

“Bandit!” panted the sefora. “How have 
you dared to do this? Regard—how it is torn in 
strips—my girl’s dress! What a crime is here!” 

Her breath fell warm on Lide’s face. Her 
words tilled the place with horror. All Lide’s 
friends, who had been just now so flattering and 
familiar, stood apart, regarding her with chastis- 
ing glances. Not a hand was reached out to stay 
her in her weakness of terror and shame. Even 
her brother had skulked away. 

“Will he not be here—the sheriff ?”’ the sefiora 
was inquiring. ‘‘He that escorts to prison? Ah, 
evil-doer! But the cell awaits thee!” Her hand 
fell on Lide’s shoulder, and Lide stumbled to 
her knees. Blinded, dumb, affrighted, she sank 
down. The room, with its pitiless faces, whirled 
away before her eyes. She uttered a low cry 
and hid her miserable face. 

Then, in another instant, something seemed to 
hold her that she might not fall; something 
seemed to sustain her in a firm and tender clasp. 
Had God, Who loves sinners, sent His angel, 
then ? 


“Madre mia!” a voice was saying, although | 
“Is it you who can be so hard to this ; 


not to her. 
poor child? You, my mother, always so good 
and kind? See how she is scared—pobrecita! 
Always I have had sorrow to see her looking 
through the broken window as I went by—poor 
one, so sad andalone! But not such sorrow as I 
have now, to see her made afraid. And for why ? 



















Because for once she would wear a dress that 
was whole! Mother! Speak to her kindly!” 

Lide’s eyes opened. It was not an angel, then, | 
this being who knelt beside her, with tears in the 
beautiful eyes, with words of love and mercy on 
the lovely lips? 

Was it Felisita herself? ‘This? Felisita who 
had been—or seemed to be—all contempt and 
pride and disdain? Or had there indeed never 
been any of these things in Felisita? 

“But thy wedding-dress!’’ groaned Senora 
Cordova, not insensible to her child’s plea. 
“Behold the ruin!” 

“And if so?” cried Felisita, with a little 
gesture. “Mother, this is the child I have told 
you of—that seemed to have none to care for her. 
[ have pointed her out to my father. I have 
asked him to find out what we can do for her. 
But my father laughed because she regarded him 
so—so arrogante ; he said he is afraid. Mami, 
say you befriend het 
now. 
company when Fam gone, eh? To be made fat 
and well! You love best to make even a starve. 
ling kid of the flock fat and well, eh? Is it not. 
so?” 

Sefiora Cordova bent an eye on Lide. 





She 
im- 
ing excitedly, “Fu! put she isa wisp! Truly, as 
thou sayest,—although I would not boast, —-I have 
the gift of putting flesh on bare bones. The 
broken ever flourish in my hand. Caramba! 
there is room on these cheeks for fat! She must 
Ask her if there is 
A 





any one who shall speak against her coming. 
guardian, a protector —” 


Lide remembered how her brother had turned | 


from her, and stolen off at the sefiora’s first word 
of accusal. She looked up into Felisita’s face, 
gz. “Sejiorita, no! Nobody wants me— 
ss it's you! And I’m not fit—te—to have 
you treat ne like this!) Oh, I know now you 
weren't proud at all and -or mean, as [ thought 
you were! I was the mean one! 
put in prison. It’d be only right. I’ve spoiled 
dress—oh !—your wedding-dress!—I —"" 






She is not arrogante , 
Tell her that she is to come to you to be. 


I ought to be | 


will not care how I am dressed on our day of 
marriage?” 

Luis Trujillo uttered a rapturous word. 
“Amadora!’’ he cried softly, from the doorway. 
“Canst thou ask? Canst thou think?” ‘There 
was a tear in his eye as he turned eloquently 
toward the old padre. 

And the padre, taking his hat off, nodded. 
“Ah, my son,” he said in Spanish, “our Felisita 
will lack nothing that goes to make a bride fair! 
She whose raiment shines with mercy is richly 
clad. ‘The saints themselves are not better dressed 
| than such a one!” 

Eva WILDER BRODHEAD. 
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By Charles Knowles Bolton. 


O profession which is so closely associated 
with our daily life is less understood 
than that of the head of a public library. 

If the librarian is not, in the mind of the citizen, 
engaged in strange and hidden labors, he is 
likely to be looked upon simply as one who 
“gives out books.” Matthew Arnold, himself a 
great lover and user of books, viewed the librarian 
as an intellectual bell-boy. ‘This misunderstand- 
ing of a profession which in the next century is 
to increase in importance and usefulness will 
vanish with the progress of the library movement. 

“Nothing,” says Col. T. W. Higginson, “comes 
so near the great impulse which built within less 
than a century the vast European cathedrals as 
the impulse which is dotting our land with public 
libraries. The ancient cathedral and the modern 
town library alike stand for the spirit of the 
age.”” 

This impulse has not built anything so beau- 
tiful as the cathedrals at Amiens, Rheims or 
Lincoln, but often the loveliest spot in a quiet 
country town is the public library, with its 
setting of trees and grass and flowers. The 
large cities, tou, are proving by their new library 
buildings that beauty in architecture and decora- 
tion is in harmony with the spirit of the new 
moveinent. 

The public library is the one place which 
welcomes every citizen, regardless of age, color, 
faith or degree of prosperity. A youthful Bos- 
tonian felt in a certain way this freedom and 
proprietorship when he wrote to the trustees, “I 
think their is too meny Rules altwogether in the 
plaice | am goin to see Mike Fallon He is coun- 
selmen from our ward about you fellers.” 

The library recognizes man's right to the 
pursuit of happiness, just as the Declaration of 
Independence does, and provides books and 
pictures for recreation and amusement; but. 
some city libraries decree that idlers must keep 
awake, on the ground, perhaps, that a citizen 
dozing ina library chair is not actively engaged 
in seeking happiness. 

While books are as old as civilization, they 
were until recently primarily fur scholars. The 
library at Alexandria was famous in its day, 
and its patron, the king of Egypt, had the true 
spirit of a collector. When he borrowed a manu- 
seript he had it copied, and returned the copy in 
place of the original, with a sum of money to 
allay the rage of the lender. In Rome at one 
time there were thirty-seven libraries of impor- 
tance, and, said an early writer, ‘It was one of 
the principal maxims of those who were most 
affected to the publique good to enrich many of 
the libraries, and to bequeath and destine them 
afterward to the use of all the learned men.” 








When John Selden, the great English jurist, 
left eight thousand books to the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford University, be ordered them to be 
chained. In such a library there would seem to 
| be little of the warmth of life, unless it lay in the 
heart of the first librarian, who found a wife 
immediately upon his appointment and petitioned 
for a rise in salary. 

In the will of Capt. Robert Keayne of Boston 
there was a wish which has been fulfilled beyond 
his utmost hopes. In founding the library 
which was established in the town-house in 
1658, he said, “‘And though my bookes be not 
many, nor very fitt for Such a worke, being 
English & smale bookes, yet after the begin- 
ning the Lord may stirr vp Some others that will 
add more to them.’ Since Captain Keayne's 
day, through the efforts of Benjamin Franklin, 
who originated the first subscription library in 
America in 1731, and through the generous 
| interest of wealthy men, collections of books 
have grown up all over the country. But as 
these libraries were not established or main- 
tained by taxation they were not always free, 
nor did the people have any true feeling of 
ownership in them. 

The beginning of the modern public library 
dates from the English free hbrary law of 1850, 





Ta! ral? whispered Felisita. “How Iam 
‘k with hearing of it! 
that is white’ If L wear something new or old, 
my Luis will not know. Eh? Luis?) You 





Have I no other dress | 


which allowed cities and towns to found and 
maintain libraries by taxation. Manchester first 
took advantage of its provisions. Similar laws 
Were enacted in the United States soon after. 
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As soon as people came to realize what these 
laws meant, men were found to put them in 
operation. Frequently collections of books little 
used were given to town authorities, new books 
were added, and these together formed libraries 
which brightened and helped the whole commu- 
nity. 

To-day there are about four thousand public 
libraries in the United States, having each one 
thousand volumes or more. ‘he growing need 
of trained men and women to administer these 
libraries has brought into existence half a dozen 
library schools, and has engaged the efforts of 
some of our ablest young men and women. 

The tield is a broad one. ‘The day has passed 
when there was but one minister in a town, 
whom every ope knew, and to whom old and 
young alike turned for advice and sympathy. 
‘There is no centre of social activity in our villages, 
and the long, lonely winters drive many into the 
cities. To make the public library the centre of 
town life is now, most people agree, the chief 
aim of the librarian. 

Such a purpose requires an able administrator, 
intelligent, sympathetic, cheerful, and filled with 
love for the work. He must handle books, it is 
true, but thoughtfully, encouraging with art 
books the girl who has a liking for drawing, 
with mechanical works the boy who is fond of 
engines, and calling the attention of older people 
to the latest literature in the line of their interest. 
He must know that the confident society woman 
who asks for “he Bajetta Woman” expects to 
reveive Hardy’s novel, “But Yet a Woman,” 
that the timid lady who asks for “‘Two Little 
Angel Babies” is to be given “The Heavenly 
Twins,” 





He should have patience, too, for the awkward 
boy who engages him in a conversation like the 
following: 

“I want a universal history.” 

“Yes, my boy, but would a history of Europe 
suit you better?” 

“I think it would.” 

“What part of Europe would you like?” 

“I want Great Britain.” 

“Yes? How about England?” 

“T'd like a book on England.” 

After a pause, the librarian said, ‘Perhaps 
you want something on London.” 

“Yes, I do,” brightening. 

“Westminster Abbey or the Tower?” 

“The teacher told me to write a composition 
on Westininster Abbey, so if you have a book on 
that, it'll do.” 

The above is not an unusual case. 

The story is told in the Library Journal of 
a lady who said to the librarian, “1 have come 
for a certain book, but I can’t recall the name of 
it.”” 

“Can you tell me the author’s name?” said 
the librarian. 

“IT don’t remember that, either,” the lady 
replied. 

“But the subject of which the book treated?” 

“Really, I’ve forgotten that, too.” 

“Then,” said the librarian, “I fear I can’t 
help you.” The lady turned to go, remarking, 
“If your catalogue won’t tell me, it must be very 


But she expected hardly more from a catalogue 
than did the man—as the story runs—who was 
asked why he searched so intently under the 
letters Um. 

“Why,” said he, “I have lost my umbrella.” 

The ideal librarian will know the geography 
of his town and the character of the people in 
each section. He will be as familiar with their 
tastes as he is with their faces and names. A 
librarian to have influence should be interested 
in the social organizations of his neighbors, 
neither being so absorbed in books that he has 
no time to be social, nor so convivial that people 
Jose respect for his ability and earnestness. 

The rewards in library work are not large and 
the hours are long. I have heard of a woman 
who, after years of labor at six cents an hour, 
looked forward to a rise in pay promised for the 
new year. When January came, she was told 
that her pay thereafter would be six and a fourth 
cents an hour. 

Perhaps the largest salaries paid to librarians 
are between four and six thousand dollars a 
year. A few receive from two to four thousand 
dollars a year, but many are paid from one 
hundred to one thousand dollars for all or part 
of their time in the service of the public. 





While positions are permanent, except where 
the lower element in politics controls the town 
or city government, good librarians are few, and 
promotion is fairly rapid. ‘The conditions are so 
varied that earnest people of al] degrees of ability 
find work to do. But the better positions will 
more and more frequently be filled by those who 
have served an apprenticeship in a large library 
or who have studied at one of the library schools, 
at Albany, Brooklyn, Chicago, Amherst or else 
where, 

While the hours are long, the work is not 
wearing,—and the constant intercourse with 
pleasant and appreciative people is an element 
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to be considered. There is, too, a growing com- 
radeship among librarians, fostered by state 
societies, and by the American Library Associa- 
tion, which holds a conference each year. 

Of the daily routine of a librarian's life the 

public know little. He must see that each new 
book, when received, is in perfect condition—no 
leaves torn or missing; that it is entered in the 
list of additions to the library ; that the bill from 
the bookseller is correct; that the title of the 
book appears in the proper place on a shelf list 
and is given a number; that cards are made for 
the public catalogue, one bearing the name of 
the author of the book, and another bearing the 
subject of which it treats; and finally that the 
number of the book as it is to stand on the shelf 
and the book-plate bearing the library name are 
added to the cover before it is given out to be 
read. 
Besides doing this work, the librarian, or his 
assistant, must keep a record of each book that 
goes out, and credit the borrower when the book 
is returned, charging a fine if it is mutilated or if 
it has been kept too long. He must also answer 
all manner of questions—if he can. 

Among the questions asked the writer of this 
article are: What are the dimensions of the 
largest Bible in Russia? Who printed the first 
edition of the “Vicar of Wakefield?” Where 
can I buy a certain kind of nerve food,—name 
unknown,—made only in England? To what 
great people was the wife of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones related? He has also been asked to 
translate jokes from the German paper, Flie- 
yende Blitter, to discover the maker of an 
ancient silver tankard, and to revise an address 
written by an Irish boy who wished to make a 
good impression before the parish priest on 
Christmas eve. 

But these are the very trials which make the 
true librarian glory in his profession. If he aids 
to the best of his ability every one who comes to 
him, he will in time make his library indispen- 
sable to the community. He is all things to all 
men, if you will, but he is as far as in him lies a 
steadfast counsellor and friend to every man, 
woman and child, rich or poor, white or black, 
who turns to him for help. Hestrives to become 
truly and honorably “a servant of the people.” 
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want.” My neighbor, Mr. 
Virtue, having said so much, 
in response to my request that 
he should recommend a man- 
of-all-work, raised one foot to 
the edge of the porch floor and 
one eye, the left, to my face with a 
quizzically dubious air, and went on: 
“That is to say, if you can stand him. My wife 
says she can’t.” 

“What’s amiss with him besides his name?” I 
asked. 

“Queer name, aint it? Well, he’s French. Oh, 
I do’ know; he’s none too tidy, for one thing; 
and his eyes are weak, so’t he seems to be crying 
most of the time. My wife says she can’t bear 
to look at him. If it wasn’t for her, I should 
employ Gabe considerable, for he’s the best 
worker in town. Understands gardens and 
that first-rate. But then,” added Mr. Virtue, 
suddenly remembering that America is a free 
country, and recalling his foot and his eye from 
their unconscious emphasis of the fact, ‘you 
aren’t called upon to have him if you don’t want 
to.” 

“It is pretty evident that I must have some 
one at once, and a man who understands gardens 
is the man I want, provided he be also a man 
who can do as he is told.” 

“Ob, Gabe’ll do that every time.” 

I always believe in getting my money’s worth. 
On that principle, now that Prim and I have 
bought this little mountain farm in Duxley, by 
way of realizing in our old age the air-castles of 
our youth, I am always ready for the sun when 
he comes popping up over Eastward Hill, and 
when he goes down in glory behind the western 
mountains, Prim and I are there to see. 

It therefore came to pass that when Gabriel 
Blotto, having entered my service, sauntered 
leisurely in at the gate next morning, he found 
me waiting for him on the sunny frunt stoop. 

* “Good morning!” said I. “Mr. Virtue tells 
me you are not a native of these parts.” 

“Nozzir; I kem from Kennedy.” 

He stood with both hands in the pockets of 
his slouchy overalls, and both weak, watery little 
eyes bent upon the gravel, bits of which he| 
industriously turned over and over with the toe 
of a stiffened, mud-caked old boot. 

“Well, Mr. Blotto, they say you can dig.” 

The man lifted his head squarely and looked 
me full in the face; a light came into his dull | 
eyes. Probably no one had addressed him so 
for years. He drew up his bent shoulders and | 
folded his arms. 

“Yezzir, I ken.” 

“You see the garden is plowed and harrowed | 
and staked out. I put in the peas and potatoes | 
yesterday. I do all I can myself, because I like 
to. You will have to do the heavy work, because 
I'm not strong enough. The tools are in the | 
shed. You may begin with that ten-by-twenty- 
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trenched out two feet deep, and a foot of compost 
put in at the bottom. You understand?” 

“Yezzir, I do.” 

“Then I'll go to my breakfast, and see you 
again later.” 

When I went into the breakfast-room I found 
Prim peeping out the window. 

“John,” said she, solemnly, “there’s honesty 
in that man’s eye.” 

By the end of a week Gabriel Blotto had 
become a necessity tous. To Prim, at least, he 
had become something more. A woman must 
always have a mission, and Gabriel was a whole 
mission to Prim, take him by and large. Then for 
years it has been considered my sister’s duty to 
keep me entertained. I began to consider it so 
when I was slowly creeping back to life through 
a somewhat tedious convalescence, in the days 
when the three came before the five in the census 
man’s record of my age; and now that the figures 
have changed places, as one’s shadow does in 
passing a street-lamp, it is she who seems to 
feel the necessity laid upon her; and I do not 
contradict her, good soul! 

All sorts of people tell all sorts of things to 
Prim. She has a way with her. Not a pre- 
meditated way; she is 
not one of those who 
worm out confidences, 
tothe everlasting regret 
of the confider. Prim 
cannot help her way; 
it was born with her. 
She unwittingly makes 
you feel that everything 
concerning you is of 
interest to her; but that 
your concerns are your 
own, so far as she is 
concerned, unless you 
choose to divulge them, 
which you invariably 
do. You are so sure 
that all you say will 
fall upon sympathetic 
ears, and never drip 
from a slippery tongue; 
that she will never 
forget your troubles, 
and never remind you 
of them; that she is 
never too busy to help, 
but always too busy to 
meddle. Hers is a big, 
warm heart, but she 
never quotes you its 
dimensions or its tem- 
perature. She has no 
need, for everybody 
loves her, and she is as 
pretty as a picture. 

She came to me one 
day with tears in her 
eyes. “John,” said she, 
“I pity that poor man.” 

“Pity him if you like, 
my dear, but don’t 
weep for him, I beg. 
He is fully equal to 
that himself.” 

“Don’t make fun of 
him, brother; he’s not 
to blame for his eyes— 
it’s the pork.” 

“The what?” 

“Pork, John, pork. 
They live on it. How 
can they help having 
weak eyes? Why, how 
many pounds of pork do you suppose that 
family has consumed in one year?” 

“1am sure I don’t know,”’ said I. 

“Well, there are eight of the Blottos. Seven 
children, the oldest ten years old and the young- 
est ten months. In the past twelve months they 
have eaten one thousand pounds of pork !”” 

“Well, that averages only about three pounds 
a day for eight people,” I said, after a calculation. 

“But it’s the monotony, John, and the un- 
healthiness. Just think of it!” 

“T’m thinking of it, Prim. It’s monotonous, 
as you say. As for the unhealthiness, I’m not 
so sure. Gabe boasts that he never spent five 
dollars on doctors’ bills.’’ 

“Reason good; he hadn’t it to spend. John 
Prettyman, Mrs. Virtue has been telling me 
about the family, and it would be tragic if it 
weren’t so funny. When that seventh child 
arrived, what do you suppose Gabe did?” 

“Borrowed Mr. Virtue’s horse and wagon and 
went off to East Duxley to get some one to take 
care of his wife, I suppose.” 

“Yes, but he did more. He found a family 
needier than his, and he brought not only a 
woman, but her five children as well, and dumped 
thein all in on top of the rest, making twelve 
children and three grown people in a residence 
of two rooms and a loft. Having gathered this 
family about him, Mr. Blotto found that he had 
brought himself face to face with a vast problem 
of supply and demand. He returned the horse 
and wagon, borrowed a knife and killed his pig. 
It weighed one hundred and fifty pounds, dressed, 
and—mind you, this was July—in one week it 
was all gone! Then he concluded that the house 
was too full, so he borrowed the horse again, and 
took the woman and her five children home.” 








“He should have done that im the first place.” 
“When he got back, it appeared that his poor 
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wife had reached the same conclusion with 
himself, for she was gone, also—she was dead.” 

“A happy thing for her!” 

“Hush, John! Since then poor Gabriel has 
had a very hard time. Is it any wonder that he 
is dirty and ragged, poor man, when a child of 
ten years is the only woman in the house? John, 
I am going down there this very afternoon.” 

“Of course you are.” 

“And I am going to take measures of all those 
children.” 

“And then take measures for them?” 

“Certainly. Wait a minute, John. Where 
are you going now ?”” 

“To lock iny closet and wardrobe.” 

“Too late! I've been through them already.” 

“What have you stolen now ?”” 

“Only some socks and underflannels, and your 
old fall overcoat, and that gray suit you had two 
years ago. Oh yes, and that barbarous-looking 
pair of checked trousers which you would insist 
upon wearing last summer; and some hats and 
shoes and things.” 

“Is there anything further that I can do for 
you, my dear sister?” 

“Yes, there is. You can borrow that same horse 
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and drive me over to Frenchman’s Hollow.” 

“Very good; I will go at once. But let me 
give you a brotherly warning: Sooner or later I 
will have revenge for the pillage of my closet!” 

Well, we drove to Frenchman’s Hollow. We 
found the little, black, battened shanty perched 
on the pleasant green bank above the shallow, 
talkative stream that wound here and there 
among its alders. .A second stream, of small, 
tow-headed urchins, came pouring out over the 
big door-stone which was in no sort of proportion 
to the doorway. This stream was not talkative, 
nor did it wander. It stood with its fingers in 
its mouths and stared at Prim and me and Mr. 
Virtue’s horse with pale, weak, blue-gray eyes. 
Its cheeks were white, not rosy, as they should 
have been, and in some instances the stare was 
rather vacant. 

Clearly, pig as a steady diet had not improved 
either brain or brawn in this little group. The 
ten-year-old woman stood just within the door, 
holding another woman of ten months in her 
aris. There were two pairs of twins. 

Now it would never do to tell her so, but Prim 
is certainly a perfect witch with children. She 
at once made her way indoors with the girls, and 
remained some twenty minutes, during which 
time I did my best to rivet the attention of the 
boys; but they would slip away, in twos and 
threes, to peep at Prim. Presently she came out 
and got into the buggy. 

“I know it all now,” she said. 
go where you please.”” 

So we drove away, and came climbing up over 
the hills from our own little village, with the 
semi-weekly mail for the neighborhood, just as 
Gabriel Blotto was putting up his tools and 
making ready to depart. 1 pointed out his bent, 
wiry figure with my whip-lash. 

“You don’t know it quite all,” I suggested. 


“You may 
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“You haven’t taken his measure yet. Perhaps 
he may prefer to clothe his own children.” 

“Oh, I'll manage him!” said my prideful sister, 
and true enough she did. But Gabriel had his 
measure, for all that, as I had suspected. He 
was quite unwilling to accept charity. Only 
Prim could have dealt with him. It resulted in 
a sort of compromise; she was to do as she 
pleased with the children, and he was to be 
allowed to work it off in odd jobs, as he 
had opportunity. Thereafter each conducted a 
strategic campaign against the other, from which 
I, as strictly neutral, derived much amusement 
and no little insight into human nature. 

We had a grand garden that summer. Such 
lettuce and peas and cabbage and corn and 
beans I have never been privileged to put into 
my mouth, before or since. Prim insisted that 
Gabriel should take home a basketful every 
‘Wednesday and Saturday night, and after 
much silent resistance he finally gave in, as 
every one has to do; but I noticed that every 
Monday morning the basket came back red or 
black, as the case might be, with wild fruit of 
the choicest and sweetest, and the preserve closet 
on the stair-landing filled up rapidly. 

Gabriel was untiring 
in his devotion to her 
flower-beds, and the 
two worked away at 
them in the utmost 
amity. She made no 
comment upon his small 
vices, which indeed he 
seemed to do his best 
to repress in her pres- 
ence, but occasionally 
she would find some 
bit of improvement to 
remark upon. They 
held long conversations 
together. 

I suppose before a 
month was gone Prim 
knew more about the 
queer little fellow than 
he had ever discovered 
himself, but the world 
will never be any the 
wiser for that. She 
would come in from her 
gardening with eyes 
and cheeks like a girl’s, 
and pepper her dainty 
dishes with all sorts of 
quips and anecdotes 
gleaned here and there 
among the natives ; but 
between whiles a far- 
away look would creep 
over her face, and I 
knew well that some 
question or difficulty 
of her neighbor’s was 
clamoring for solution. 
Every one is Prim’s 
neighbor. 

Gabriel and I, too, 
learned a good deal of 
each other’s dreum 
stances in the course 
uf those few months; 
people grow communi- 
cative over their hoes; 
but he never took me 
into his confidence, as 
he did Prim. 

“How you t’ink build 
house here,” he asked 
me one day, “’way up top dese hills, so far from 
city 2” 

“T like hills, Gabriel. I have spent more than 
half my life in the city to get money enough to 
spend less than the other half in a place like 
this.” 

“Awh! Lon’some place here.” 

“I like lonesome places. I have a friend who 
spends his life in tramping round from one lone- 
some place to another, just for the love of it. It 
was he who found Duxley and told us of it. 
He is coming tw see us soon.” 

“Awh! You got good many friends?” 

“Yes, a good many.” 

Gabriel straightened his bent back, leaned 
picturesquely upon his hoe-handle, cleared his 
throat and scratched his head. His small, porky 
eyes studied me intently. 

“Ever know man name Mr.—Mr. Vebby ?”” 

“Vebby? No, Gabriel; I never heard the 
name before.” 

“So I don’ get him right, mebbe, eh? Nobodys 
hear such name. Don’ hev such name in Ken- 
nedy. No matter; I find him some day,” and 
with a disappointed face Gabriel resumed his 
hoeing. I found later that he had put the same 
question to Prim. 

“How came you to leave Canada, Gabriel?” 

“Los’ my money. Los’ my pless, my hoss an” 
kerridge, my cow, my pigs; all gone. Hev go 
work an’ dig den.” 

“Why, you were a man of property! 
came you to lose it all?” 

“Put my name on ’nudder man’s not’, like big 
fool. He run ’way, an’ I los’ all my broberdy. 
Never seen forty dollar togedder sin’, not my 
own.” 

“Was that Vebby?” 

“Nozzir; dat vas my brudder-‘n-law.” 

Clearly there was no more to be said. Family 
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affairs are sacred. No doubt Prim had had the 
whole history, but it was not for me. We 
finished off the corn-patch and put up our tools. 
It was Saturday night; I paid Gabriel his seven 
dollars and a half for the week’s work, and he 
took his coat and dinner-pail and slouched off 
down the road. 1 watched him down the hill, 
through the brook-hollow and half-way up the 
farther rise. Then he stopped, turned and came 
slouching back again. I met him at the gate. 

“‘What’s the matter, Gabriel? Didn’t | pay 
you enough ?” 

“Yezir, you pay too much. Fi’ cent too 
much.” 

I glanced at the loose change, spread out on his 
hard, yellow palm, and saw that he was right. 
He handed me back the five cents. Had it been 
any other man, I should have given him a quarter 
for his trouble, but this would not do with 
Gabriel. There was nothing for it but to take 
the thing and pocket it. 

“Thank you, Gabriel; you are an honest man.” 

He grinned. “Yezzir, I’m hones’ it I geds a 
janze. Don’t ged many janzes up here.” And 
off he slouched again, with what belonged to him. 

“Prim,” said 1, “you were right. There is 
honesty in Gabe’s eye, and I guess it’s there to 
stay.” 

** I guezzo!’ ” said Prim, concisely. 

‘The weeks wore away with great pleasure and 
profit to Prim and me and the little Blottos. 
Everything seemed to prosper on the farm that 
summer. We housed fine crops of hay, apples 
and potatoes, and stored away shagbarks and 
chestnuts for winter evenings with all the zest of 
provident squirrels. Along in September, when 
the air was like champagne and the hills like 
rainbows, one of our next-door neighbors, who 
lives three-quarters of a mile away, brought me 
a telegram from Tom Fabyan which had lain in 
the post-office since Saturday. It was to the 
effect that I might meet him at the junction that 
Monday afternoon at three o’clock, and it was 
then one. With a ten-mile drive and Virtue's 
horse before me, there was not much time to 
lose. I snatched a mouthful of lunch, ran 
up-stairs for something which I was bound 
should not be left behind, and ran down again 
just as Gabriel brought the horse to the door. 

“What in the world,” said Prim, “have you 
in that great bundle?” 

“Things for Mrs. M’Carthy,” said I, jumping 
hurriedly into the buggy and whipping up old 
Destiny, who had not been named for nothing. 

“Why, the wash went down Saturday. It’s 
perfectly useless to take her anything now; she 
will be ironing by this time.” 

“G’long, Destin said I. 

Wt was pleasant driving over the hills that day. 
Pleasant, even when I was in a hurry and the 
horse was not; doubly pleasant when we were 
both of one mind and Tom Fabyan’s long figure 
was comfortably coiled away in the other corner 
of the buggy. Tom just escaped marrying Prim 
when we were all young, and now that we are 
all old we draw together, somehow. 

“Here he is,—l’ve got him!” I sung out as 
we jogged up to the gate, where Gabriel stood 
waiting for Destiny. Prim came flying out to 
mneet us. 

“Tom Fabyan, this is good!” she cried, in that 
hearty way of hers, which I must confess makes 
things very pleasant, and holding out all the 
hands Heaven has seen fit to bless her with as if 
she wished there were more of them. Old ‘Tom 
let himself out like a watch-spring and was just 
about to shake off the two she has, when a very 
queer thing happened. Gabriel Blotto, without 
any warning, made one bound and thrust himself 
in between. 

“Mr. Vebby, Mr. Vebby!” he cried, excitedly. 
“T find him ayain!” 

“Hullo!” said Tom, in amazement. 
all this ?"” 

Prim stood, thunderstruck, just where she was, 
hands out, mouth open. As for me, I had, in a 
measure, the key to the situation: so I sat still 
and looked on. Gabriel was dancing about like 
a lunatic and diving into his trousers pockets. 

“He is here, he is here, I have him! He is all 
right, all de same! Count him and see!” And 
he thrust into Fabyan’s hands a little sodden roll 
enveloped with a very worn and torn and dirty 
bit of brown paper. His back was as straight as 
adart, his head was up, and his eyes so full of 
fire that for the time being they failed to water. 

Tom stood dazed and helpless for a moment. 
Then a sudden light flashed into his face, and he 
shot a look like a carving-knife at poor Gabriel. 

“Are you that French—good heavens, man! 
You don’t mean to say—” 

“You drop him dat time, two year ’go. I pick 
him up an’ keep him safe. Count him; he’s all 
dere.” 

Fabyan mechanically unrolled the dirty paper 
and began to count the bills it contained, with 
unsteady hands; but Gabriel’s eager, happy face 
was too much for him. His lips quivered; he 
thrust the lvosened wad back into Blotto’s 
astonished hands. 

“Take it! For the Lord’s sake, take it, man, 
and keep it!"” 
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And before any one could stop him he had | 


bolted into the house. 

“What he mean?” asked the bewildered 
Frenchman. “What Mr. Vebby mean? Why 
he not take him? He's all right. Count him!” 

He turned to Prim, but Prim was in tears and 
useless. I had to come to the rescue, as usual. 
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“Here, Gabriel, give me that stuif, and take 
the horse home. When you come back I'll tell 
you all about it. Come into the house, Prim; 
this dampness is vetting into my throat. Ahem!” 

“Wh—what does it mean, John?” sobbed 
Prim, who always cries first and finds out why 
afterwards. 

“Mean?” said I. ‘“ITow should I know what. 
it means? Ask ‘Tom Fabyan. Here, Tom, you 
big baby, explain yourself!” 

‘Tom was striding up and down the hall, with 
his hands in his pockets and his hair on end. 
He brought up in front of Prim, when we cane 
in, and addressed himself to her as if I were of 
no consequence. 

“Prim,” said he, “have you many specimens 
of that sort up here?” 

“No,” said I; “there’s just that one, and he 
belongs to us.” Prim was wiping her eyes. 

“Is he as poor as he looks, Prim?” 

“Poorer,” said J, “fur he’s got my trousers on.” 

“Two years ago,” suid Tom, “when I was 
tramping through here, I dropped that roll of 
bills. There’s something like tifty dollars in it. 
Count it and see,” he added, turning to me, for all 
the world like Gabriel himself. I did so, leisurely. 

“Forty-seven dollars,” said I. 

“Forty-seven dollars. .And that man never 
saw me till I stopped at his well for a drink, and 
has never seen me since, and might never have 
seen me again! I suppose he has been hard up 
for a dollar many a time; he looks so.”” 

“Fe has been hard up for ten cents,” said I, 
“and may be again; but if you think he'll keep 
that money, you’re mistaken.” 

Tom used his best eloquence in putting the 
matter before him, but it was no use. ‘No, no,” 
said Gabriel, “I keep him lung ’nough ; too long. 
I tired keeping him. Mr. Vebby keep him now. 
I glad get rid of him.” 

His queer figure had its old slouch, and a little 
rivulet was running down either leathery cheek. 
“It’s no use, Tom,” said I, coming to the rescue 
again. ‘You may as well give over. Diogenes 
can hang up his lantern; Gabriel Blotto is an 
honest man.” 

“Yah,” said Gabriel; “I'm hones’ if I geds a 
janze. Don‘doften ged a janze up here, dough.” 

And light of heart as of pocket, he trudged off 
through the gathering dusk to his old shanty, his 
seven children and his fried pork. 

Tom quietly added another bill to the roll and 
handed it over to Prim. ‘You use it for him 
soniehow,” he said. “You know how.” Queerly 
enough, when I saw the sunshine in the good 
little woman's wet eyes, my conscience smote me. 

“Prim,” said I, “I’m sorry. I’ll never do it 
again.” 

“Do what, John?” 

“Give your best gown and bonnet to Mr. 
M’Carthy.”” 

Prim stared for a moment, then she burst out 
laughing. It’s strange, but I never can seem to 
vex her when Tom is with us. 

“So that was what you had in that big bundle! 
Then you’re considerably more than even with 
me, and | suppose you’re happy.” 

“Mrs. M’Carthy is.’” 

“Good old soul, bow perfectly ferocious she'll 
look in that pink bonnet! You never do show 
much taste in ladies’ dress, John.” 

Tom beamed at her across his soup-plate. She 
did take it well, I must admit. 

“Every one seems to be happy to-night,” said 
he. ‘I wonder who’s happiest?” 

“Gabe Blotto,” said [. 

-CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD. 
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A Tempest in a Teapot. 


NE would scarcely expect to find 
much national sympathy 
between two such races 
as the quick Italians and 
the deliberate Gerinans. 
Nevertheless, it was 
amusing to an impartial 

American to hear, 

not long ago, the 
2 reasons given by a 
- charming Italian 
lady for her dislike of the German people. 

“Imagine it,’ she said. ‘I was seasick—oh, 
most horribly, most miserably, most despairingly 
seasick! 1 was on my way to London. 1 had 
but just landed after crossing the Channel. I 
was white, | was yellow, I was gasping. I was 
limp as a wisp of damp string! 

“‘A good sailor carried me ashore. I could not 
walk. <A big porter helped him put me ina 
railway carriage; I could not mount. I lay 
back with my eyes uprolled, only half-conscious ; 
I was a sight to move compassiun in a brute 
beast! 

“An English lady, a stranger, but amiable and 
humane, held a vial of salts to my nose. The 
train moved out. The other people in the 
carriage began to talk. They were Germans, 
The fat frau began to stir about, to rattle things. 

“I scarcely observed. I was too sick. But 
soon I smelt steam—warm, moist steam, and 
there was bubbling and hissing and a delicious 
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odor. Tea! She was making tea! 
“I opened my eyes a little. It was true. She 
had a little spirit lamp and a hamper. How 


good it would taste! For, of course, being 
human beings, they would offer a cup to a pour 


sick lady travelling with them. It was the very 
thing. It would do me so much good. 

“The fragrance increased, and there was more 
rattling, and laughter, and talk, and again I 
opened iny eyes a little to see if it was not ready. 
Ready! Why, they were drinking it! They filled 
| their cups, and then they refilled them. ‘They 
(drank many, many cups of that most delicious 
beverage right before my eyes, as I lay there 
half-fainting, but —”” . 

‘There was a dramatic pause as the excited 
lady leaned across the table. ‘hen she sat up 
straight, with flashing eyes and emphatic fore- 
finger thrown out toward the visitor. 

“But! ‘They never offered me a drop! 
I have hated the Germans ever since!” ‘s 

The American suggested that if she had asked 
for a cup they would surely have been pleased 
to gratify her; and that they were probably 
merely a little unobservant and slow to see that. 
the attention would be acceptable. 

“slow!” cried the irate lady. ‘No, no, no, 
signorina! Cruel! Think of my need, and to 
drink all themselves! Pigs! After that I van 
never like the Germans. Never! never! never!” 


And 
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ROUND my ranch the wolves seldom 

A threaten or assail human beings, but they 

often kill calves and colts, and 1 know of 

one or two instances of their hamstringing cattle 
and horses and tearing them to pieces. 

Our plains wolf is usually called the “buffalo 

wolf,” and varies from gray to white in color. 


ranges, resembles ours in color, but has darker 
and better fur, is a longer-legged, longer-toothed, 
More sinewy and fiercer beast. 

In winter the timber-wolves become very bold, 
and then sometimes attack man. When the 


the settler’s live stock. Sometimes singly, but. 
more often in twos or threes, they will boldly 
assail the largest horse or horned animal. Unlike 
the panther, they rarely make their main attack 
at the throat, but first hamstring their prey. 

I will relate to you what timber-wolves did at 
my home in northern Idaho, seven years ago 
next December. My ranch was situated in the 


up in the mountains. There were meadows 
along the banks of the stream by which my 


on the hillsides, while a stump-dotted clearing 
surrounded my house. I had put up a barn and 
corral, and my live stock consisted of a horse and 
colt, a yoke of oxen, a milch cow and four 
powerful dogs. 

Early in the winter my milch cow had been 
let out to pick up her living in the neighboring 
forests during the daytime, as it seemed certain 
that she would return at night to her calf in the 
yard. But one day she did not return at night- 
fall, and early the next morning I started with 
my dogs to seek her. 

About a mile from the house the dogs struck 
the trail of some dangerous beast, as was 
indicated by the bristling of their hair and their 
low growling. The trail led up the mountains, 
but I called them from it and forced them to 
follow it back the other way until I came to the 
remains of the cow. There the ground was very 
badly torn up, and in it were footprints of three 
large timber-wolves. 

That night I sat up near the carcass of my 
cow in the clear, cold moonlight to get a shot at 
the marauders, but the cunning beasts circled 
, around, got wind of me, and made off without 
| giving me a chance te fire at them. 

After this I carefully housed my stock during 
j the day, and kept even the dogs from wandering 
off to the forest. 

| One clear, cold day I took out my oxen to 





The great timber-wolf, which haunts the deep ; 
forests of the northern Rockies and the coast | 


snow fs on the ground they become dangerous to | 


heart of a great forest of pine and spruce, well | 


cabin stood, and open glades in the valleys and | 
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| haul some logs from a point a couple of miles up 

the mountain. On my second trip my rig broke 
down, and I had to go on foot to my cabin for 
tools with which to make repairs. 1 had no idea 
that there was any danger in leaving my oxen, 
for it did not occur to me that the wolves would 
dare make an assault in broad daylight where I 
had been passing and repassing. 

As on my return I drew near the place where 
I had left the oxen, one of my dogs, which was 
frisking beside me, pricked up his ears and raced 
off ahead of me. Stopping for a moment to 
listen, I heard up the mountainside a crashing 
and struggling in the bushes, and a strange 
growling and snarling. I guessed that my poor 
oxen had been attacked by the wolves. 

Shouting at the top of my voice, I ran toward 
the place and soon heard the clamorous baying 
of the dog. On reaching a bend in the rvad, I 
saw before me a horrible scene. 

The three wolves had come down the road and 
assailed the oxen, which, yoked as they were to 
a heavy sledge, and in addition tied to a tree, 

were unable to escape or to make any resistance. 
The savage beasts had overthrown them and 
torn them terribly, although in their frantic 
dying struggles they had overturned the sledge 
-and smashed many small trees. * 

When I came up the wolves were devouring 
the warm flesh, while the dog, afraid to go 
nearer, barked at them from a distance. 

The wolves at first seemed inclined to resist 
my approach, and as my rifle had been left in 
the sledge, which was now lying overturned in 
the snow some thirty feet from the wolves, I had 
only my axe. Brandishing it, | advanced toward 
them, shouting, and the dog, taking courage, 
advanced slowly in front of me. Two of the 
beasts slunk slowly off; the third, a huge gray 
fellow, stood with his forepaws on one of the 
oxen, glaring at me and declining to leave. 

} came on until I was within about ten yards 
of him, and then skirted around to where my 
rifle lay in the snow, keeping a sharp lookout on 
the wolf, lest he might watch his chance and 
jump on me. On picking up the rifle, 1 found 
that the snow had worked into the lock, and for 
a minute or two I was busy clearing it out. 
During this time the wolf had wrenched off the 
foreleg of one ox, and was dragging it toward 
the other two wolves, which had slunk back to 
meet their companion. 

But I was in time, by a quick shot, to take 
partial vengeance, for my bullet stopped one. 
At the shot my dog rushed forward and shook 
the dying beast; then, becoming overexcited, he 
rushed off after the other two. He had not zone 
far when I heard him yelping in agony, and 
rushing. toward him, I found him lying in the 
snow and terribly torn. As soon as the wolves 
had got out of my range they had turned upon 
the unfortunate dog and killed him. 

The next day 1 went to my nearest neighbor 
and borrowed his bear-traps, in the hope of 
being able to catch the ferocious brutes. Three 
nights after this one of them bearded me on my 
very threshold. 

Just at dusk one of my dogs was coming to 
the house, when a wolf rushed at him, and after 
a struggle killed him and started to drag him 
toward the bushes; but as my other two dogs 
rushed at him he drupped his prey and ran. I 
went out and set one of the steel traps near the 
carcass of the dead dog, and returned to the 
house, 

About an hour afterward I heard the springing 
of the trap and a grow! of pain. This was what 
I was waiting for. Seizing a torch and an axe, 
I started with the dogs to the spot where I had 
set the trap. The dogs, getting there first, began 
a struggle with the snared beast, and when I 
arrived I saw that the wolf, although he had one 
puw fastened in the trap, was holding his own. 
At last one dog seized him by the neck and 
another by the flank, and I soon put an end to 
the contlict with my axe. 

After this I believed I was safe from further 
harm, as I did not think the one surviving wolf 
would stay near me. Indeed, for six weeks I 
| saw no sign of him, but then one morning the 
' footprints of the robber were traced around and 
around the house; but it did not again give 
| any evidence of being in that neighborhood until 
the beginning of spring. 

One morning early I decided to go down the 
mountain, and accordingly saddled my sorrel 
horse; but as I tried to put the bridle on, he 
broke away from ine and went galloping off up 
the trail. I immediately followed him. After 
going about a half-mile I turned a bend in the 
road, and there was my sorrel feeding in a 
meadow, while across the clearing was rushing 
the great wolf. 5 

I yelled, but the wolf caught the horse by 
surprise, and struck his fangs deep in the hock. 
Down went my sorrel, but I ran forward with 
my big revolver and shot the wolf three times. 
| I then got the sorrel up, and placing the 
| carcass of the wolf across his back, I made him 
start home. He limped so that I thought T 
should have to let him stay a while up there, but 
he seemed anxious to get home, and so he 
struggled onward. After some time he recov- 
ered, and never since that day has he attempted 
to run away from me. 

Neither was | ever again troubled by wolves 
in that region. I attribute the happy relief to 
the fact_that the country was rapidly occupied 
by settlers. CraRENcE J. FisueR, ~ 














in 1827 ‘ 
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Current Topics. 


Germany paid last year more than four 
million dollars in pensions to the aged poor. It 
was a much-needed and graceful charity. But 
far better would be a social and industrial system 
under which such alms would not be necessary. 


Sheikh Mahomet Suleiman, one of the 
foremost native magnates of Fyypt, declares 
that eighty per cent. of his countrymen are not 
only content with British rule, but are earnestly 
desirous that it shall be maintained, and he adds 
that if it were withdrawn, the country would 
within a short time relapse into barbarism. 
Protectorates have a justification when such 
testimony can be given. 


A society in Edinburgh gives its attention 
to cabs that stand idle on tine days, and by 
engaging them provides free rides for poor old 
people and invalids. This is thoughtful and 
very exemplary, but it is not at all necessary 
to organize a society for such a commendable 
purpose. If you chance to know a poor invalid 
or a convalescent, and have the spare coin in 
your pocket, as well as the generous impulse in 
your heart, you needn’t call a public meeting— 
just call the cabman! 


Colonizing by syndicate is a development 
having possibilities that the Italian government | 
is likely to discover by reason of its lease to 
capitalists of its Red Sea colony of Eritrea. The; 
lessees agree to pay one million dollars a yea 
and a royalty on the net profits. Other terms of 
the agreement require the capitalists to preserve 
order, collect duties, and resist attacks from 
outsiders. It is expected that the government 
and the syndicate will find the compact profitable. 
What of the welfare of the colonists? That is 
another question. While government and capi- 
talists count their gains, they may reckon their 
losses—in taxes. 





The editor of Locomotive Engineering 
declares that in describing a railroad collision 
reporters make a mistake when they say that 
“on seeing the danger the engineer whistled 
‘down brakes,’ reversed the lever, and jumped 
off.” The expression ‘down brakes,’”” he says, 
has been obsolete for two generations. What an 
eflicient engineer really does when a cvllision 
seems impending is to shut off steam, apply the 
air-brake, open the sand-valves, and jump. This 
takes about five seconds, and in that time all 
that human effort is able to avcomplish for the 
train and passengers may be done. Railroad 
engineers are told never to reverse the engine 
after the air-brake has been applied, because the 
reversal reduces the resisting power of the brakes. 

A recent illustration of the workings of 
Tse majesté has atforded food for sarcastic 
diversion among the bachelors of the German 
Empire, but the married men, it is said, when- 
ever the subject is mentioned become judiciously 
reticent. At Spandau, near Berlin, a husband 
and father, while seated at dinner one day, made 
various observations derogatory to the kaiser. 
The cause of the outburst is not disclosed. ‘The 
wife was, apparently, of the sternly Roman kind, 
and with her, loyalty to husband was subservient 
to loyalty to ruler. She immediately hastened to 
an adjacent police-station, denounced him, and 
had him arrested and imprisoned. The moral 
embodied in this domestic outbreak presents 
possibilities that must be somewhat disturbing to 
the married men of Germany. 


The Mennonites select pastors by lot, and 
the ceremonies by which the selection is made 
are conducted with great deliberation and solem- 
nity. The people meet in church, and after 
preliminary religious services, a committee retires 











toan anteroom, A Bible for each candidate for 
the pastoral office is procured, and into one of | 
the sacred volumes a slip of white paper is} 
inserted. ‘The books are intermingled and placed 

ona table, when each candidate advances, selects | 
a Bible and seats himself. The Bibles are then | 
examined by the bishop, and the possessor of the | 
one in which the slip of paper is found becomes | 
the apparently predestined pastor. Ordination | 
follows; the congregation unite in praise and | 
thanksgiving, satistied and happy in the belief 

that the choice is by Divine appointment. 

It is not the sore place that should be! 
hit in administering a reproof, but the wrong 
deed. For the reproof that causes wincing is more | 
likely to provoke anger than amendment. Lord | 
Palmerston, while Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
had a good-natured way of giving reproofs when 
he did not mean to severe. “Put a little 
more starch into your neckeloth, my dear Dash,”’ | 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


he said to a diplomatist who he thought did not 
hold his head high enough at the court where 
the minister represented Great Britain. A witty 
repartee often serves as the courteous bearer of 
areproof. “I can’t find bread for my family,” 
said a lazy fellow. “Nor I,” replied an indus- 
trious miller. “I am obliged to work for it.” 
Zeuo, the Stoic philosopher, remonstrated with 
certain of his scholars for extravagance. They 
excused themselves by saying that they were 
rich enough to indulge in prodigality. “Would 
you,” retorted Zeno, “excuse a cook who should 
oversalt his meat because he had a superabun- 
dance of salt?” 


A gentleman of sixty is frank enough to 
tell the readers of Popular Science that in his 
youth he was so completely under the dominion 
of the passion of anger that he was brought to 
the brink of crime and delirium. At twenty 
he became discreetly aware of the danger and 
ashamed of the weakness. Then he set about 
the task of self-conquest, and with such success 
that for the last twenty years he has not once 
given rein to anger. In all ages men have 
committed acts of violence against each other in 
hot blood; but the doctor would protably say 
that a much greater number have shortened 
life, besides impairing its quality, by the nervous 
expenditure wasted upon an irritable temper. 


2s Se 
UNSATISFIED. 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's heaven for? 





Browning. 


The House of Lords. 


NE of the quietest debating assemblies in 

the world is the British House of Lords. 

The Lord High Chancellor, in full robes, 

presides in state on the woolsack. The attend- 

ance of peers is seldom large, and not more than 

a dozen of them take part in debates. It is a 

drowsy place, where everybody seems indifferent 

except the peer who is speaking, and he is careful 

not to raise his voice and disturb the meditations 
of his colleagues. 

At the opening of Parliament, after the 
queen’s speech has been read in the presence of 
the Commons, the Lords usually havea debate of 
two or three hours. Lord Kimberley, the leader 
of the Opposition, talks for an hour in quiet, 
conversational tones about the state of the 
country and its foreign relations. Lord Salis- 
bury, the Prime Minister, speaks for another 
hour, with his eyes closed and with voice scarcely 
audible from the gallery. ‘The address is voted, 
and the peers go home to dinner. 

‘There may be one or two sittings as long as 
this before the session ends, the occasions being 
the second and third readings of a measure 
which has passed the Commons. Ordinarily the 
sitting lasts barely more than fifteen minutes, 
and often not more than a dozen members are 
present. 

As this is a legislative chamber which has 
only a corporal’s guard of Liberals and an over- 
whelming majority of Conservatives, debate is 
unnecessary from a political point of view. If 
the Conservatives are in power, the measures 
sent up from the Commons are passed with little 
discussion. When the Liberals control the 
Commons, the Lords take an active interest in 
business, and either reject or amend measures 
which they do not like. 

As the Lords represent the titled class alone, 
and stand for the privileges of high birth, they 
wisely refrain from mustering in full force and 
from having long debates. Their power is real, 
but is seldom obtrusive. 








—_~> 


Pensions Given. 


N Washington parlance Friday evening in the 
Tlouse of Representatives is “pension night.” 
Measures of two classes only can then be 

considered, and of these, private pension bills 
make an overwhelming majority, ‘The other 
subject, somewhat related, is the removal of 
charges of desertion. 

Private pension bills are an enigma to most. 
people. Ordinarily pensions are granted in 
accordance with general laws, which the Pension 
Bureau. in Washington administers. But in 
addition, there are applications by persons, not 
entitled to pensions by law, who may deserve 
them. To get their names on the pension roll 
requires a special, or a private act by Congress, 
and this gives a reason for private pension legis- 
lation. Often, too, bills of this class seek for 
pensioners a higher rate than the law allows, 

Of the thirty-one such bills acted on by the 
House of Representatives Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 10th, one was to pension Letitia Tyler 
Semple, a daughter of President Tyler. Upon 


the death of her mother, in 1542, she became the | 





1 





tress of the White Ilouse; and now, eighty 
years old, is an inmate of the Louise Home in 
Washington, This is a pathetic example of the 
whirligig of fortune. 
Mrs. Semple a monthly pension of thirty dollars, 
while a Senate bill allows her fifty dollars. A. 
coinpromise will probably be effected. ‘The real 
reason for granting her this pension is her rela- 
tionship to a President, while the ostensible 








‘The House voted to give | 


reason is that she is a widow of a Mexican War 
officer, and as such now draws eight dollars a 
month, 

Another bill, which in a sense is of national 
interest, was passed that evening by which a 
pension was granted to Gen. John M. Palmer, 
of Illinois, who has been a brave soldier and an 
able senator, but is now an old man and in 
straitened circumstances. It is an honor to an 
ex-senator to be poor. 





——__+e-+___ 


THE MIRROR OF THOUGHT. 


Ltrow that countenance cannot le 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye. 
Alathew Roydon. 





Cheating a City. 


HEN a clerk who is earning a salary of 
twenty-three dollars a week puts aside in 
the bank more than six thousand dollars 

in one year, mere frugality is not sufticient to 
explain the transaction. 

That was the record of a clerk who had charge 
of the rolls in the paving division of the Boston 
street departinent two or three years ago. When 
he was transferred to another division, two things 
happened. His savings ceased, and some queer 
dealings came to light. For two years, at inter- 
vals, the courts at Boston have been busy inves- 
tigating these dealings. The overthrifty clerk 
has been tried, first in company with one con- 
tractor and then with another, on charges of 
conspiracy to defraud the city. 

The method of fraud was simple. The con- 
tractors were credited with more work than they 
did, and with some which they did not do at all. 
One of them was proved to have drawn over two 
thousand dollars for teaming during a period 
when he had not furnished a single cart. 

‘The testimony at the trials disclosed a system 
well calculated to favor frauds. A higher official 
; “recommended” the foremen to hire certain teams, 
and they “hired them.” He admitted that teams 
owned by contractors were sometimes placed on 
jthe rolls in the names of other men, to avoid 
criticism. When he examined the paving rolls, 
it was “to see who was getting the patronage.”” 

‘That tells the story. When public business is 
regurded as “patronage,” the way is opened for 
public plunder. 

‘The Massachusetts courts are making the way 
j of the municipal transgressors hard. ‘The clerk 
has received a heavy sentence in one case, and 
has been convicted in a second. One contrac- 
tor has been sentenced; a second fled; and a 
third was recently put on trial for a third time, 
after two disagreements of the jury. If munici- 
pal trickery and fraud were always followed up 
so energetically, there would be a large saving of 
public money and a considerable improvement in 
civic virtue. 

————_<e»—__ 


Not Imperialism. 


HE President of the United States delivered 
acarefully considered and most signiticant 
address in Boston, at a dinner of the Home 

Market Club, on the evening of February 16th. 
Six thousand people heard his words, but the 
whole country — perhaps it would not be an 
exaggeration to say the whole world — was 
listening. His topic was the problem of the 
Philippines—a problem which the results of war 
compel our people to solve. The relations of 
the United States to these islands are ‘“‘a trust,” 
he said, “which we have not sought; a trust 
from which we will not flinch.” 





the nation to be decided? The President gave 
the principles that govern him in considering 
them, and frankly declared that having destroyed 
the power of Spain in the Philippines, it would 
be an evasion of duty on the part of the United 
States not to assume the responsibility of giving 
peace and order to the people of these islands. 

“Imperialism.” as that word is generally 
understood, should have nv place in the practical 
vocabulary of a republic. Our duty is that of 
ministration, not of domination, This thought 

vas concisely expressed in a single sentence: 
“The treaty commits the free and enfranchised 
Filipinos to the guiding hand and the liberalizing 
influences, the generous sympathies, the uplifting 
education, not of their American masters, but of 
their American emancipators.”” 

This beneficent work, the President. believes, 
Providence has committed to us. It can be 
undertaken with hope of success only when 
“peace and order, so necessary to the reign of 
reason, shall be secured and established.” Ilow 
this is to be accomplished, the will of the people 











How are the great questions that here confront | 


| tow 





as expressed by Congress must decide. He has | 
confidence in the intelligence and magnanimity | 
!of his countrymen. ‘This he expressed in these 
| words: “That they [the Filipinos] will have a | 
kindlier government under our guidance, and 
that they will be aided in every way to be a 
| self-respecting and self-governing people, is as 
true as that the American people love liberty 
and have an abiding faith in their own govern- 
ment and in their own institutions.” 

Amen! ‘There never was a more apparent 
truth than that voiced by Mr. McKinley when 
he said that ‘imperial designs’ — meaning a 
disposition to govern any people despotically— 











‘are “alien to American sentiment, thought and 
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purpose.” May wisdom be given our people 
and Congress to apply the priceless principles 
of American liberty to all peoples over whom the 
flag floats! 

———_+e+____ 


The Germ-Hunters. 


T is a recognized fact that the researches of 
Monsieur Pasteur have saved many millions 
of francs to the French people by showing 

them how to guard against the pests of their 
herds, flelds and vineyards, besides reducing toa 
remarkable extent the mortality in their hospitals ; 
and both the medical practice and the hygienic 
habits of all civilized nations are sharing these 
benefits. 

The courses of biology in our colleges now 
include some knowledge of bacteriology, and 
there are special provisions for students who wish. 
to follow up this fruitful branch in the labora- 
tories. Happily for all the people, the results of 
such inquiries become a part of common knowl- 
edge, even while the processes are still among the 
mysteries of science. 

Thousands of bomes and factories are safer 
from disease-producing germs because of the 
spread of a kind of knowledge which is quite 
superficial. The farmer sprinkles Paris green 
over his potato-vines; the housekeeper buys of 
the druggist a bottle of carbolic acid, or some 
better disinfectant; the nurse, under the oversight. 
of the physician, treats the diphtheritic patient 
with antitoxin; and in each case they only need 
to understand that these substances destroy 
parasitic life. Perhaps the few wise ones, who 
know at what cost these fruits of science and ait 
are brought within common reach, may have their 
own quiet chuckle at the complacent claim of 
“popular intelligence.” 








————_~+. 


Touch of Romance. 


HERE are few lives which “romance” has 

not touched. One day an American family 

travelling in Europe visited the studio of the 
sculptor Grecnough at Florence, and the father 
ordered a statue of his little girl. Not tong after 
he had finished the statue, the sculptor chiseled 
from a remnant of the same block of marble a 
bust of N. P. Willis, then a noted man of letters, 
and a son of the founder of the Youth's Compan- 
jon. Years passed and Mr. Willis, a widower, 
married the young woman—Miss Cornelia Grinnell 
of New Bedford—whose statue, as a girl, bad 
been made by Mr. Greenough. 

No man of letters has ever held a warmer place 
in the affections of his countrymen than Wash- 
ington ng. When “the gentle humorist” died, 
commercial New York flew flags at half-mast, 
and the city government recognized bis departure 
as an occasion for public mourning. His life felt 
the touches of romance. 

Once the hand of Washington was laid on 
Irving’s head, and neither as boy nor man did he 
forget the blessing then given. He was born in 
New York, a few months before the British evac- 
uated the city, and his patriotic mother said: 

“Washington's work is ended, and the child 
shall be named after bim.”” 

One day the child’s Scotch nurse saw Washing- 
ton enter a store, and followed bim in. 

“Please, your honor,” said she, “here’s a bairn 
was named after you.’ Washington tenderly 
blessed the boy. 

It was while Irving was engaged In writing bis 
most humorous book, “Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York,” that there came to him the romance 
of @ great sorrow. Miss Hoffman, to whom be 
was engaged to be married, died after a bricf 
ilmess. This death caused his life to lack “the 
great event of marriage,” and bequeathed a 
cherished memory, which neither time nor activity 
effaced. 

When Irving died, in his seventy-sixth year, “A 
lock to which he himself had always kept the 
key,” says Mr. DeWolfe Howe, in his “American 
Bookmen,” “was found to guard a braid of hair 
and a beautiful miniature, with a slip of paper 
marked in his own handwriting, ‘Matilda Hoff- 
man.’ No less faithfully had be kept her Bible 
and Prayer-Book throughout his life.” 

Irving's publisher, G. P. Putnam, said that 
forty years after Miss Hoffman’s death, he had 
the miniature retouched and remounted for its 
pos or, then sixty-six years old. “When I 
returned it to him in a suitable velvet case, he 
took it to a quiet corner and looked intently on 





















; the face for some minutes, apparently unobserved, 


his tears falling freely on the glass as be gazed." 

“Who shall say,” asks Mr. Howe, “that the 
cherishing of such a memory as this did not find 
its direct expr ion in the gentle chivalry with 
which he bore himself as a writer and as a man, 
rds all women?” 

Yes, “some griefs are medicinable”—tbey 
humanize the soul. 
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Attacked by Leprosy. 


OT long ago Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis 
N told the remarkable story of Mary Reed in 
the London Christian Budget, Miss Reed, 
a native of Ohio, who had been for some time a 
missionary among the lepers in the leper colony 
at Pithorabgarh, in India, was on her way home 
for a needed rest when, during a brief stay in 
London, she discovered the telltale spots of the 
“incurable” disease upon her flesh, 

The shock was a fearful one to the refined lady, 
but the martyr e grandly within her, and 
she said, “It is God’s token. I am to go back and 
work for the lepers, and to die with them.” 

Her last words to her friends in England were, 
“P for me.” She wrote to her nds in 
America, “Pray for me,” and then she returned 
to India to fulfil her task and face her fate. 

It was a “farewell forever,” but her distressed 
friends prayed for her in their own . Against 
hope theysasked Heaven that her life might be 
spared. The-account,-of her, experience that 
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followed is as true as itis strange. No medical 
aid had been tried beyond the usual palliatives 
prescribed for lepers—merely to make less painful 
the victim’s gradual death; but the fatal spots on 
her hand and arm began to disappear. She not 
only remained unhurt by the terrible infection in 
her blood—she was getting well. 

Later the eminent English surgeon, Doctor 
Condon, whom she had once consulted, examined 
her symptoms, and was astonished. He pro- 
nounced her cured. 

The braye woman is now forty-five years old, 
in good health, and devoted to her afflicted flock. 
She says, “My cure was the Great Physician’s 
work—He heard the prayers of my friends.” How 
inevitably that belief became fixed in her mind 
we should realize if we could be put in her place. 

Men like Francis Xavier and Father Damien 
have proved that a great consecration which 
transfers one from the social pleasures to the 
pitying sacrifices of life, opens the way to a new 
and finer communion. Divine attendancies replace 
the surrendered friendships and delights. The 
homesickness of nature disappears in the fatigue 
and the joy of duty; the world is forgotten in the 
elevation of a soul too busy to wish it back. In 
short, spiritual support comes in where self went 
out. 

A mind in such a frame is in touch with tran- 
seendent influences. There can be little doubt 
that heaven comes very near to it when so enno- 
bled and purified. Its devotions are words to a 
God close at hand, and its convictions are His 
answers. 


—_+o»—__—_ 


WITH THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE. 


An interesting incident is told by the news- 
papers of Paris apropos of the last hours of the 
session of the American and Spanish peace com- 
mission. 

When the treaty between the two countries was 
signed, it was proposed by some one that, out of 
acknowledgment of the hospitality of the French 
government, the momentous document should be 
tied with a tricolored ribbon—the red, white and 
blue of the French flag. 

The American commissioners readily assented 
to this, not only because they were quite willing 
to offer France the compliment, but also because 
the red, white and blue are their own national 
colors. 

A messenger was sent for a tricolored ribbon, 
but no such thing was to be found in the building 
of the ministry of foreign affairs, in which the 
session was taking place. This important depart- 
ment of state was without such an emblem of the 
republic. 

At this juncture a French functionary had a 
happy thought. 

“The confectioners always have them,” he said, 
“to tie up boxes of candy for patriotic people. 
Here, Jean,” he called to a messenger of the 
department, “run over to X.’s, the confectioner in 
the Rue Saint-Honoré, and buy me a pound of 
macaroons. And be sure you ask the man to 
tie up the parcel with a tricolored ribbon.” 

After a little wait the messenger came back 
with a package of macaroons, tied up with a 
narrow red, white and blue ribbon; and with this 
eonfectioner’s “string” the treaty of peace be- 
tween America and Spain was tied. 


40 


THE MISTAKE OF THE MIDDLE DIVISION. 


The youthful gentlemen who figure in the good 
story below, taken from a recent book concerning 
amateur acting and actors, were taught a salutary 
lesson which undoubtedly served them well in all 
their future histrionic attempts. 

Once “The Corsican Brothers,” a standard Eng- 
lish drama, was given at Eton with great success. 
The parts were so well taken by the young 
amateurs that even the masters were pleased. 

One master in particular was highly delighted 
with a seene in which a snow-storm of paper was 
a highly effective bit of realism. Subsequently he 
missed a bundle of the Middle Division Trial 
papers, which he had left on the pupil-room desk. 
He asked sternly if any one had seen them. 

“Please, sir,’ came a quavering voic 
snow.” 

“The what?” said the master, much mystified. 

“The snow, sir, for ‘The Corsican Brothers.’ 
We needed a great deal and we asked you if we 
might have the paper in your room and you said 
we might.” 

“Well,” said the master, dryly, “I can only say 
that it was not my intention to contribute so 
largely to the success of the evening.” 

But that was not all he said. A little later, all 
the Middle Division were told that they would 
take that exam. again! 








“the 
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A PUERTO RICAN LAD. 


The Indian Helper, a paper published by the 
boys in the Indian Industrial School in Carlisle, 
recorded the other day the arrival of the first 
Puerto Rican scholar in the United States in 
search of an education. 

He was a boy of about sixteen, by name Juan 
Sultano, an eager, wide-awake lad, who was 
anxious to proclaim himself ‘‘an Americano.” 

In his first interview with the master of the 
school, he made aset speech: “Me come Boston; 
me come Concord; me here!” 

When he saw the snow falling for the first time, 
he thought it was ice-cream, such as he had tasted 
in Boston, and caught it on his tongue, exclaiming 
dolefully, “No sweet!” 

Naturally, the first scholar from our new ter; 
tory excites much interest, and advice as to his 
training pours in from every side. 

Perhaps the most original is to be found in the 
same little paper which we quoted above. An 
Indian chief lately went to a fort near an agency 
to see the smokeless powder used. Coming back, 
he thus deseribed what he had seen: 

“Old gun, he shoot, heap smoke!” waving his 
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arms ina great cirele. “Other gun, he shoot, no 
smoke. But—pst! Heap push. He hit mark!” 

The lesson drawn from the story by the young 
Indian editor was that the red-skinned boys from 
the West or Puerto Rico should work in the world 
like smokeless powder, without noise or show, 
but with that “heap push” which is sure to hit 
the mark. 

Good advice for all people, whether red or black 
or white. 


THE QUEEN’S BEAR-LEADER. 


Queen Victoria is very fond of her grandchildren, 
and their presence with her quite softens her 
heart toward all sorts of suitors in whom they 
take an interest. An amusing story which illus- 
trates this statement is told by the London papers. 


One day not long ago, the queen, accompanied 
by. her grandsons, the children of Prince Henry 
of Battenberg, was driving out of the grounds of 
Balmoral Castle, when just outside the gate they 
encountered a man who had a dancing-bear, in 
order to exhibit which he had been waylaying the 
royal carriage. The boys at once demanded the 
Performance, and the queen, somewhat against 

er own inclinations, caused the carriage to halt 
while the animal went through its paces. 

When the performance was over, the queen 
sent her footman with a sovereign for the man, 
which she was surprised to see him refuse. 
Asked what he wanted, the man said: 

.“I should like much better a certificate just 
showing that my bear had had the honor to dance 
before her majesty.” 

The susan was not at all inclined to grant this 
somewhat presumptuous petition, but one of her 
grandsons again intervened. 

“I don’t see,” he said, “why a bear should not 
have a royal patent. In Rome a horse was once 
appointed consul!” 

. This display of pohooihoy erudition delighted 
the aged queen, but she wished to test his know- 
ledge furthe: 

“Well, well,” she said, “tell me the name of the 
emperor who committed this act of stupidity, and 
your bear shall have his royal certificate.” 

“Tt was Caligula!” shouted the prince. 

A servant ascertained the name of the bear- 
exhibitor, and that very evening a messenger 
brought him a document, sealed with the royal 
seal, which constituted him ‘“bear-leader in ordi- 
nary to her majesty the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Empress of India.” This appoint- 
ment has already resulted in large profit to the 
astute owner of fhe bear. 















HIS MOTHER’S SON. 


“My niece Mary was always a well-meaning 
girl, but she would say the wrong thing almost 
every time,” said one old gentleman to another; 
“and she’s got a boy that’s going to be her very 
counterpal 


The old gentleman’s eyes twinkled, and his 
ugly, good-natured face was puckered with enjoy- 
ment as he drew from his pocket-book a small 
sheet of note-paper. 

“T sent Hala toy monkey that plays all kinds 
of pranks when it’s wound up,” said he, chuck- 
ling. “Sent it to him for Christmas. Now you 
listen to this letter of thanks I got from him to- 
day. He’s just eight years old: 

“DEER UNCLE NED: I am delited with the 
munkey, thank you. He makes me think of you 
very offen. And whenever mamma winds him 
up, and he begins to jump, mamma and I feel as 
if we were back at your ‘house where all those 
toys are, and mama will look at the munkey and 
say, “That's your Uncle Ned all over.” 

“‘“Goodbye from 
“ ‘your greatfull Hal.’” 





EMPTY PRAISE. 


To little men and women of the literary profes- 
sion, the poetasters and witlings, there ought to 
be something instructive in this word from 
Thackeray, quoted by his daughter, Mrs. Ritchie. 
After reading such an estimate of notoriety by a 
man truly great, the minnows may well consider 
whether they are not swimming too pretentiously. 


There’s no use denying the matter, or blinking 
at it, now I am become a sort of great man, in my 

ay—all but at the top of the tree, in 
if the truth were known, and having a 
up there with Dickens. 

I get such a deal of praise wherever I go that it 
is rather wearisome to hear. I don’t think my 
head is a bit turned, please God, for I have 
always got my own opinion; and when men and 
newspapers say, “Our sheet Is the finest,” and so 
forth, I know a deal better, and don’t disguise 
the truth, either. 

This London world is full of good-natured tom- 
fools, and directly one begins to ery, “Oh!” all 
the rest say, ‘“Prodigious!” 














A MISFIT ASSIGNMENT. 


A well-known chief engineer of the navy, who 
weighs about three hundred pounds, was recently 
ordered to one of the smaller gunboats on the 
Pacific station. He did not particularly like the 
assignment, but he made no protest—at least, in 
words. 


He simply sat down and made a sketch of the | 
exceedingly narrow doors that lead into the 
ine-rooms of the gunboat to which he w: 
d, marking the dimensions of the doors in 
on the sketch. Below his drawing of one 
engine-room doors this jolly chief engineer 

neat h of himself, full figure, not 
ing hi alstaffian pa 

He attached own dimen 
inches, circumferentially, to this sketch of bim- 

Then he put the sketch in an envelope and | 
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t wi sort of document that 
occasionally makes a hit. 


THE FACTS IN THE CASE. 


The “new reporter,” who is never so much the 
subject as the object of amusing stories, appeared | 
in Chicago journalism the other day, and was sent | 
to investigate a quarrel. This, says the News, is 
what he wrote: 


A man killed a dog belonging to another m 
The son of the man whose dog was killed 
ceeded to whip the man who killed the dog of ti 
man he was the son of. The man who was the 
son of the man whose dog was killed was arrested | 
on complaint of the man who was assaulted by 
the son of the man whose dog the man who was | 
assaulted had killed. | 









fully submitted” them to the Burean of | | 


COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth (Ade, 


10 STAMOS, Album & List PREE 100 ditt stamps, tine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. 0. A. STEGM: St. Louis, Mo. 


Patriotic Pieces To Speak. 


“Moll Pitcher of Monmouth,” “Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Boys, Our Way Lies There,” and other new and thril- 
ling recitations for school exhibiti Send ten cents 
for No. 24, Pieces to Speak, which will be promptly 
forwarded by mail, postage paid. 


EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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CHOICE SUMMER 


’ | FLOWERING BULBS, Etc. 


in stamps, 

For only 15¢. War tianies 

of some friends who grow 

Flowers and buy Seeds, we 

Will send you 12 very. clioice 

Gladioli bulbs, or 3 choice mixed 

Cannas, or 1 Giant Canna Italia, 

or 1 Fi fold Band Lily, or 2 

Giant Gloxinias,or 4 Tubéroses, 

or 2 Tuberous Begonias, or 13 

Strawberry Plants, or 6 packets 

choice Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums 

2 and Pansies by mail post-paid. 

‘This is the cheapest and best bargain ever offered, 

made to introduce our ehoice bulbs, plants, seeds, etc. 

to new customers, and includes free copy of our grand 

bargain offers for 1899. 

BETSCHER BROS., Canal Dover, Ohio. 
‘A Fortune in Strawberries,"’a great booklet for two 1c, stam 
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PERFECTION CAKE TIN— 


has a removable bottom which enables 
mu to remove without breaking tl 
ost delicate cake orpie. Bottom fits 
00 not leak batter. We mal 
ten styles, round, square and oblong. 
No. 1 round sent prepaid on receipt of 
retail price, ve, We are the largest facturers of Pure 
Aluminum, Scotch Granite and Tin Ware in the world 
AGENTS, write for particulars how to get this and other of 
our best selling household novelties—Outfit worth §2.00—FREK, 
All goods guaranteed to give satisfaction, Address 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph 8 


“Itis a fact that your tires 
do not slip nor throw $10.00, 
mud, I consider Bailey's é 


‘Won't Slip’ 
tires the most valuable 
safety device yet applied 
to the bicycle.”” Jort. C. 


Botan, 45 Monument Sq., 
Charlestown, Mass. 








SINGLE TUBE. 
They insure ABSOLUTE SAFETY to riders 
on all conditions of surface. 
Swiftest, Most Resilient, Receptive, 
go per cent. Puncture Proof. 


Order them on your All dealers furnish them 
new mount. S@¥" “without extra charge. 


Send for our Seven “Won't Slip” Reasons, proven under test. 
PRICES TO DEALERS ON APPLICATION, 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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A visitor forms her first estimate of the house- 
keeper at the front door; 
pleasant impression that an Ivory Soap cleanliness 
and freshness exists within. 

WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
“just as good as the ‘Ivory’;”? they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 


lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
“Ivory”? Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


a neat maid gives. the 


Ask for 
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What are you going to do 
with the walls this spring? 


They are cracked or soiled and must be 
either calcimined, papered or painted. 


Why not try Muralo? 


This interior wall finish is made in twenty-three tints 
and white, is economical, fire-proof, hard asa rock, and 
sanitary. Can be applied by any one. Ladiescan use it 
in relief work for decorating vases, flower-pots, picture- 
frames, panels, etc., producing most beautiful effects. 
You 

Write for color card and dealer’s address. 

THE MuRALo Co., Department B, 
New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, New York City. 
pes { 
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cannot learn about it too soon. 





bese tdal 


Willie is funny, a brown, and sweet: 

is wool would k: if they let it grow; 
He wears x pl: ton his feet, 
life ina hospital row; 
ite little bed: 
we _ ieste'e rows ou ro 

ite little p 8 for ne 

: ich Willie knows. 




















And that is the world w! 


Willie plays on his cot all 
Passing rich with it 
And laughs when any 

Into the world where he Is 
‘ow realm for a king to rul 
aunty treasure he hoards and sp} nds! 
A flower, a marble, a broken spoo! 

But then, you see, it all depends. 


Nobody Idles him up ai 
And fucks him close at night with a Klas. 
Nurses are busy, of course; and then, 
Who but a mother could ever do this ? 
Nobody folds h:s brow 
And teaches him “Now I lay me 
But Some One listens and understands, 
vhen Willie stumbles, saying his prayer. 


Out in the world men work and fight, 
nd some are wounded, and some must fall: 
And the aaa goes wrong, and the wrong cones: 


But it Hever bothers Willie at all. 
Woolly, and funny, and brown, and sweet, 

Living his own Mttle life apart 
With a plaster east on his poor Iittle feet, 

‘And God’s own sunshine sure in his heart. 


MaBEL EARLE 









































Unnamed among the garden walls, 







Unknown in 


as any red-cross kent, 
And modest as a lass is. n 
It might be the Jeanne d'Arc of buds, 
Or Ga ad of grasses. 


‘The rose for it no envy knows, 
The lily feels no pity: 
Unininded in the mea dows green, 





Asifa snubea: 
And bloom instead of shining. 


And when its little day fs done, 
On rounded column slender 
Triumphant ri 

Asilvery, sil 
OndToUus, W 















It is the flow 
Soul of the 
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ATURE commonly writes 
distinction in the faces 
of men whom she shapes | 
for greatness. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s look was the 
indelible part of his per- 
sonality that every one 
who met him carried 
away. Even in repose 

>it was full of uncon- 
scious command, and 
when kindled in debate | 
it shot lightning. His | 
boldest. opponents were | 
impressed by his terrible 

dark eyes; and woe to the defender of a bad 
cause who caught the blaze of their scorn! 

In chureh, during divine service, there was 
always one person, at least, who felt the search- 
light of Mr. Gladstone's eyes, and that person 
was the minister. Rev. Dr. Charles Cox, in the 
London Daily News, gives us an inside glimpse 
of the Hawarden church, where the statesman 
was a constant attendant. 

“No matter who was the clerryman, or whether 
the homily were short or long, the greatest 
intellect of the day listened continuously. As 
years went on, and some degree of deafness came | 








| digging in the street. 


{more abundantly for 





to Mr. Gladstone, it was his custom to leave his | 
place in the chancel during the hymn before the | 
sermon, and take a chair close to the south of | 
the low pulpit. 

“T can see him now,—somewhat embarrassing 
to the nervous preacher,—with Inverness cape | 
flung back, with right elbow resting on the left 
hand, and right hand held behind his ear, looking 
earnestly and heedfully with dark, speaking eyes 
up to the surpliced ministe 
Not to feel too consciously the weight of such 
inguished attention, standing in the pulpit 
before this wonderful man, one needed to lose 
himself in the Divine Presence, and know that 
his great human listener was not criticising him 
but worshipping God. 
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True Kindness. 


The late Colonel Lee of Brookline, Mass., was 
a rich ian who thought that the rich should give 
away money, instead of consuming their income 
on luxuries and an ostentatious establishment. 
The man who accumulated and did not distribute 
was, in his judgment, not only selfish and foolish, 
but dangerous to society. The saying of the 
Master, “Freely ye have received, freely give,” 
so ruled Colonel Lees life that for forty years he 
was never tired of giving money to those rel ligious, 
political, educational, charitable and commemo- 
rative objeets which his judgment approved. 
He did more; he gave time, service, himself, at 
the command of duty, even jumping social barriers 
to respond to its call, A writer in the Boston 
Transcript tells this story: 

Colonel Lee was one day driving through Brook- 












line, When his progress was obstructed by laborers 
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Glaneing at the men, while 
the obstruct Ss being removed, the old gentle: 
man noticed one poor fellow with & handkerehiet 
tied about his hand and evidently in areat pain, 
Questioning the man, Colonel Lee lea t 
a pick had almost perforated his han 
bleeding protusely and suffering intense pain, he 
was in great danger from a poisonous develop- 
ment. The sight was too much for Colonel Lee, 
Asking the laborer to get into his carriage, a 
victoria drawn by a pair of handsome hors 
took him toa phy 0, Ww to it that the 
was dressed, and learning of the sufferer’ $ pove rty, 
provided for him generously until he could resume 
work. Later he placed him'in a position to provide 
his family and to rest 
in the kuowledge of its permanent comfort. 
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The Chiros of Puerto Rico. 


Strange tales of a curious religious sect in) 
Puerto Rico are told, says a Binghamton letter to 
the Baltimore Herald, by Rev. William Maxfield, 
areturned missionary. The sect, which carefully 
excludes foreigners, is known as Chiros. One of 








its peculiar ceremonies is that of “flogging the | 


devil.” 


This rite is celebrated every Friday, at day- 
break. In the uport towns it takes place on 
board fishing s: ks or other craft owned by 
members of the sect, and often is attended by the 
entire population of the villa 

The life-size figure of ar 
sent } tanic majesty 
amid jeers and curses, 
For some time the figuir 
it is ca 1 three time: 















N supposed to repre- 
is dragged on deck, and 
tened to the M. 
allowed to hang, then 
around the deck of the 
eraft, and tinally Ito the eapstan or some 
mvenient post, the erowd proceed to 
belabor it with clubs, shrie 
killed the devil. 

When the clothes are cut into shreds and the 
figure entirely denuded, posing the Dlock of 
wood that serves as ahead, it is repeatedly dipped 
overboard, and finally chopped into splinters ant 
burned. 

“It was in an inland town that T first saw the | 
ceremony,” says Mr. Maxtield. “I was roused 
from sleep by the passing of a howling mob, 
dragging the form of a nan, which they occa- 
sionally j jum ped upon and kicked. My first finpre 
sion w that some unfortunate” wretel 
ineun d their wrath, and they were v 
vengeance op him. 

“Hurrying on iy elothes I rushed forth, hoping | 

to save the body from further mutilation at Je 
Following the crowd to the publie square Ts 
them halt and haul the body on to the limb c 
ee Then L saw that the figure was stuffed with 
straw, 
Quickly the bundle of rags was fastened to the 
trunk, stic were piled around it, and soon the 
fire was DL. nganerrily. Around this »yre daneed 
the disorderly ‘crowd, until sudde nly there Was an 
explosion, and the figure was blown to pieces. A 
bag of gunpowder had been fastened around the 
heck. Then the fire went down, and the hooting 
crowd dispersed.” 

Another eiInony Of thi strange people is 
ealled “Drowning the devi nd this is sometimes 
accompanied With serious consequences, The 
etim is a man or woman of incorrigible temper: 
shane a neighbor has charged with having a 

i 






























































































A council of the “Chiros” is called and © 
taken as to the truth or falsity of the c 
in the opinion of the hoard th 

a day is Appoints, do owhen the victim shall be 
purified, and 4 spotis seleeted. This is usually in 
a running stream, as it is held that the devil 
cannot stand running water, 

A crowd of worshippers form a ring around the 
unfortunate subject and mareh to) the stream, 
chanting a weird wail. Arriving, two of the 
strongest men foree the vietim into the water, and 
though he struggtes violently, they hold him under 
until “the devil zoes out?’"—that is until he becomes, 
quiet; and frequently when taken out prompt 
remedies have to be orted to to prevent death 
from drowning. 

In one or two instances the vietims perished. 
After that the authorities interfered, and cere. 
inonies of this Kind are now rare and conducted 
much more efully. 





vidence 





has been sustained, 
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Lewis Carroll. 


Mr. S. D. Collingwood, in the December Century, 
describes some of the 074d ways of Lewis Carroll, 
the author of ‘Alice in Wonderland.” 


That he was, in some reé 
be denied; for instance, he never wore 
coat, and slw wore a tall hat, whate 
be the elimatié conditions, ew 
cotton gloves, In these 
he had a great fear of extr: 
in his roomns, small picees of ear 
Place of table-nats; they answer 
perfeetly well, he said, and to buy 
would be a mere v 

On the other band, when ing books for 
himself, or giving treats to the children he loved, 
he never seemed to consider expense at all. 

When making tea for his friends, he used—in 
order, 1 suppose, to. expedite the process—to 
walk ‘up and down the room waving the t Apot 
abont, and telling meanwhile those delightful 
anecdotes of which he had an inexhaustible 
supply. 

He had a strong objection to staring colors in 
dress, his favorite combination being pink and 
One little girl who came to stay with him 

vas absolutely forbidden to wear a red froek, of 
a somewhat pronounced hue, while out in bis 
company. 

At meals he was always very abstemious, while 
he took nothing in the middle of the day except a 
glass of wine and a biseuit. Under these cireum- 
stances it is not very surprising that the healthy 
appetites of his little friends filled him with 
wonder, and even with alarm. 

When he took a certain one of them out with 
hin to a friend's house to diner, be used to tive 
the host or hostess a gentle warning, to the mixed 
ment and mdignati i “Please 
ful, because she eats a goed deal too 








n over. 
Tinight 
mld wear only 

















Uthe purpose 
anything else 
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The Queen as a Tenant. 


Here is a story told of Queen Victoria by Sir 
Edward Russell in the Liverpool Post, which 


reveals her ina fresh and genuinely human light | 


—a pleasingly humorous light, in fact. Ile prefaces | 
the story by remarking that one of the queen's 
little traits is a habit of emphasizing partiewlar 
words, and the words italicized below are exactly 
those which were initatively emphasized by the 
person who told him the story. 

On one occasion her majesty was speaking to 
a gentleman of tion, Wh said, “1 
den tlike the . ring toa landed family). 

Whe use thy worery bad 
co their tenants; and many of their cottages are 
in a horrid stote, and if anything is doue by any 
tenants at their own expense to improve their 
























“Oh, be 











ing that they have 


| the plains. 


Ke. Tf) 





condition, the first thing the —’s do is to raise 
the rent upon them.” 

y Well be supposed that the 
as honored with this conversation felt 
inclined to smile. He said, “Well, Tam only 
you sympathize with the afll 


gentleman 








of tenants, i 
Whereupon the queen said, “Oh, Tam a tenant 
( 


myself. TY hold naming a place of her 
Majesty's) “irom Mr. —— of ——, and 1 have 
made many improvements, and erery fime L have 
made an improvement my rent bas been raises 
Then the gentleman laughed outright, and the 
queen's own eves began to twinkle “ag he said, 
“Well, mavam, let ne say that this that you have 
now complained of underlies and is the fasis and 
secret of the whole Irish question and the whole 
crotter question. It is rather amusing to find 
your majesty suffering from a gr Wee as a 
crofter.” 
Then her majesty laughed very much, “I ean 
* he added, with som thing better than 
Tecan only say how good it is to find 
lyon Sharing in the afflictions of the poorest of 
your subjects.” 






































Fhe C166: 


Hear the mu 
Softly ticki 
Ax the water 





nto Wear out tine, 


In the bustle of the day 
reely heard ; 

Lit ticks and ticks away, 
Blithe as any bird, 
Careless that the sou 

Bake its volee unheard 


But at night it speaks aloud 
In the stillness « 
When the day ti 


t 












e's We 


ry crowd 







Wakes the atillness deep, 


And the wakeful listener h 
Strange and serious things: 

of Howing years 

nd singe 

Surgings of the future hears, 
Aud clash of coming things! 


JAMES RAYMOND PERRY. 
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His “ Good’”’ Charter. 


The wagons of the freighters were, in the six- 
ties, the only means of transporting goods across | 
During the dry season it was easy to 
ford the little creeks, but in the spring, when the 
snow began to melt and run down from the moun- 
tains, these streams, transformed junto raging 
torrents, were too dangerous to pass through. 
Temporary bridges were then built by the raneh- 
i men, who compelled the freighter to pay toll. 


Their toll, however, was luwful only if they had + 
received a charter from the territorial authori 
then they might eh Tit such toll as the 
pleased. The price for each team of six yoke of 
oxen and wagon was de termined by the ability 
of the freighter to pay, varying from five to 


twenty dollars. 

Colonel Taw and Colonel Cody (Buffalo Bill) 
in their book, "The Great Salt Lake ei tell | 
an amusing story of anehman who, although | 
without a charter, enforeed the payment of toll 
eh these who 

In the spring of 1866 two t 
company, drew hear to Rock Creek, over which a 
ranchman had erected a bridge. ‘The train in the 
lead Was in charge of a man Known as Stuttering 
because of an impediment in his speech. 

. Brown rode back to! 










































‘ins, travelling in 






















the othe 
“B-b-bill 
about p-p-f 





Wh-what are 
ing t-t-toll on t 

Billy answered that if the fellow hada charter, 
they would be eoinpelled to pay; otherwise they 
world not. 

Brown rode back to the bridge, where the 
ranchman stood to collect his toll in advance— 
five dollars a team. Brown bad twenty wagons, 
his friend twenty-six,—and he refused to pay 
the one hundred dollars demanded. “Why won't 
you pay?” asked the ranchinan, 

“Y-y-you h-h-l fi got a ch-ch-charter.” 

“Yes, Lhave, "IY show it to you,” said the | 
ranchinan, “it” you'll go back with me to the 























ranch.” 
Brown went,—it was only two or three hund 
yards, nd ina short time returned to the t 





ie oiher naster asked if the charter was 
allright, ” answered Brown, “I've settled, 
and you'd better up.” 

fter crossing the bridge, Brown now and then 
broke out into loud Taughi but not until Lie 
train had camped would he disclose the cause of 
his hilarity. 

At supper he said that when he rode to the door 
of the raneh, he sat on his mule and told the 
ranchinan to trot out his charter, and be quick | 
about it. The man went in, and soon returned, 
shonting: 

“You stuttering thief, here it is! 
think of ite” 

Brown looked ups 
a double. par Hed 


















What do you 





the ranchman was pointing 
shotgun, with both triggers 





el straight ath 
“Ts that your charter? 
tee 
is,” answered the ranehman. 
“Wy hat did you do, Brown?” inquired his friend. 
not much. ped ust t-t-told him th-th- 
3 good, and settled 


asked the wagon- 
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A Fighting Snake. 


“Don’t wake up a moccasin,” seems to be the 
moral of an experience undergone by a Southern 
correspondent of Forest and Stream while fishing 
one day ina bayou of the Pearl River. He says: 


My end of the boat had turned toward the | 
which was distant about thirty | 
lox at the water's edge | 
air proportions. 
Sienalling to iny_companion, f painted to the 
ke, that he might hold the boat steady while 
T tried a shot at it Wilh a stall pocket pistol—a 
twenty-two calibre—that we always carried. on 
our trips, and’ in the use of whieh constant 
fier uid heade ine very expert. The stakes head 
not visible, so T concluded to try a shot at the | 
Kest part of the body, which showed lear on 
the highest part of the log, presenting a fair mark 
| that Leould hit nine times in ten, 
s atinust have moved slightly, 
one-half inch lower thant 
sd. Tustead of going through the snake's 
y, it went between it and the log, and must 
felt very much like a hot iron, to judge by | 






























| his aetions. 


After a quick quiver and a fulllength squirm, | 
he began to bow his back and spit like an angry | 








This was so unusual that it amused us very 
much, and t laughing heartily for a moment 
or two, expecting every instant that the snake 
would take to the water and disappear. 

Suddenly the snake swung round, with its head | 
stretched in our direction, and plunged into the 
























) glued bair and glasses, 
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water, but did not disappear. Threshing through 
the water like mad, he made straight for me with 
ir of business that cured my attack of laugh 

a and effectual 
ht on he eame matit | he was but a few feet 
as ] satin the boat, and then I recovered 
of locomotion, and most ingloriously 
Y Was no choice of routes, so straight 
dow n the long, slender boat IT dashed ‘toward ) 
end my companion occupied, clearing the midd 
seat with a Jump that nearly drove Hike bottom 















pout, 


My companion had started up with a startled 
ry to “Look 0} and had grasped a heavy 
paddle lying in the bottom of the boat; but sceing 
me bearing down on bin ina wild Hight, that was 
certain to carry us both over the end of the boat 
into twenty feet of water, he dropped the paddle 
stooped low, ine caught) ine with an approved 
football tackle-hold just above the knees, and 
together We fell with a crash against the end’ seat, 
my head striking with such foree that I was 
rendered almost unconscious, 
Springing to his feet, my friend snatched up the 
paddle and ran to the end of the boat from which 
wd fled, and found the snake still in pursuit, 
although the boat had moved some distance from 
the impetus given by the sudden arresting of my 
Night. Not until he had received a bluw that 
almost disabled bim did that pugnacious serpent 
retire from the attack, He then swam back to 
the bank, and crawled out on the very log on 
which we bad first seen bim. 



























Entitled to a Drink. 


“Truth, crushed to earth,” will do well if she 
always rises as rapidly as a young man who was 
crushed in one of the New York superior courts. 
This young man, says Stray Stories, had a deli- 
cate, straw-colored mustache, and bis hair was 
parted in the middle and glued down to bis 
temples. 

He sauntered carelessly into the court-room, 
eyed the judge through his ses, and took a 

y of all the attorneys. ‘Then he walked up 
arand poured out a glass of iee-water. 
judge, Who is nervous and testy, had ob- 
served the young man, and frowned down on the 
he young man was just 
sine the glass to his lps, when the judge 






















That water, sir, is for attorneys and other 
officers of the court!” 

The glass alinost dropped from the young man’s 
hand; he started violently, Inca red, then 
placed the xs on the table, and walked out of 
the court. The judge chuckled. 

Halt an bour later the young man entered the 
courtroom again with a roll of parchment in his 
hand, The judge glared at him savagely, but 

















the young man never flinched. Finally there was 
a Jolt in the proceedings, and he addressed the 
cour 


“Your honor!” 

“What is it, sire” 

“I wish to submit to the court my certificate of 
admission to prac in the supreme court. and 
all other courts of this state,” and be passed the 
parchment to the elerk. 

“Well, what of thate” growled the judge. 

“Now, your honor, having presented the proofs 
of my adinission to'the bar, I would move the 
court that I be permitted to drink from the off 
pitcher,” and he ealmly drained the glass of water 
he had left on the table. 











——__~«e. 


A Spanish Caballero. 


An incident, told by a correspondent of Harper's 
Weekly, who writes trom Manila, shows that there 
are Spaniards who possess what Burke calls “the 
chastity of honor.’” 


In the middle of the grounds stand General 
Anderson's headquarters. As we went up the 
steps a tallman, rather shabbily dressed, preceded 
Us. noticed his military’ bearing, and were 
told that be was the captain of one of the sya 

With projec 
vite Harbor. Following his footsteps, 
vanity overheard what he said to the 
ic 

oy hor, T borrowed, some time ago, two hundred 
dollars from Adiuiral Dewey to pay off my men. 
T have come to repay the debt.” 

He turned his profile toward us, and we noticed 
how thin he looked. He must have starved hin- 
collect the money, With a very straight 
he counted out the Spanish bills, and turned 






















inen-of-war whieh Ti 
bottom of C: 





























“Will you not take a receipt?” asked the aid of 
General Anderson. 
ver from an officer.’ answered the gray- 
haired old gentleman, witha courtly, old-fashioned 
pow. 

Here at least is a true Spanish caballero. 





———_~+ 





Any Language But Her Own. 


A writer on one of the newspapers published in 
an Eastern city lately overheard a conversation 
between two high-school girls. This, according to 
his report, is What they were saying to each other: 

“What do you think T done to-day, Clarae” 

H, what did you do?” asked the other 
I translited four pages of French exercises. 
asn't that fine?” 
“Fine?” Tshould say so. I wish T bad done as 
good as that. [only translated two.” 

It is unnecessary to comment on such @ revela- 
tion of the English spoken by promising young 
students of French, exeept to say that it must be 
some one's duty to" teaeh them Freneb and 
more ch. Sometimes we learn our own 
wns ing a knowledge of 
a for 

























sl 
1ge the better for acqui 
ien one, but that peculiar sort of philological 
enlightenment comes only after we have acquired 











at least a fair speaking 
tongue. 


nowledge of our own 
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Thrust and Parry. 


The friends of a popular “drummer” in one of 
the Western states tell a story at his expense that 
is worth repeating. We are not sure, however, 
but it is at the expense of the other person con- 
| cerned in the narrative. 

He attended a large party one evening, 
after the supper was Over Was promenading with 
one of the guests, a youny lady from the East, to 
whom he bad just been introduced, 

In the course of the conversation the subject of 
business callings came up, and she sai 

“By the way, Mr, —, may Lask you what your 





and 























a i answered. “I am a commercial 
traveller.” 

“How very interesting! Do you know, Mr. 
that in the part of the country where I reside 


cial ‘ravellers are not Teceived in good 











© Quick asa flash he rejoined: 
“They arejnot here)elther; madam.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Rocking-Chair Travels. 


You sit down snug and quiet, 
A book upon your knee— 

A wonder-book that tells about 
The lands across the sea; 
And then a strange thing happens,— 

You do not leave your chair, 
But as you read about these lands 
It seems that you are there. 
You see the queerest people, 
They talk a language new, 
The buildings are not those you know, 
The streets are strange to you. 
But you are never frightened, 
It’s pleasant to be there, 
For you can always quickly come 
Back to your rocking-chair. 
It does you good to journey 
In such an easy way, 
To learn about the big, big world, 
And how it looks to-day. 
This way a child should travel, 
The road is very fair; 
It's safe and best for little ones 
To go by rocking-chair. 
ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 


——_~+-—____ 


Little Messengers. 


Very tired of the dull, cold weather, 
of the bare trees and the muddy paths 
was little Rose. It seemed to her that 
the bright, beautiful summer would 
never come. 

“Do not be impatient,” said mamma. 
“Summer is already on the way, and 
she has sent little messengers out to say 
that she is coming.”” 

“Where are they ?’’ asked Rose. 

“Go up the hill a little way and then 
turn into the field,” replied mamma, 
“and I think you will find more than 
one herald all sweetly dressed in green. 
Perhaps there will be others in brown 
or black costumes. Wrap yourself up 
warmly, for March loves to nip a little 
girl’s nose and ears.” 

“He will soon be gone, and I am glad 
of that,” said Rose. 

“He is not as pleasant always as his 
brother and sister months,” answered 
mamma. “But he is very useful to 
good Mother Earth, and I hardly see 
how she could get through her house- 
cleaning without him.” 

As soon as Rose was in the open air 
she felt better. The first tree that she 
passed held out an armful of baby 
catkins for her to see, and she could 
not help smiling at their little soft, 
fuzzy bodies. Soon she was out of the 
disagreeable road and on the brown 
hillside. She glanced down as she set 
her feet upon the spongy turf, and there, 
Jooking straight up in her face, was 
little Clover in his new green dress. 

“Why, you darling, I didn’t know 
you were here,” said Rose. “How glad 
I am to see you!” 

“Glad! glad! glad!” sang a joyous 
voice close by. 

Rose looked up. There was dear 
Song Sparrow atilt on the very topmost 
spray of a wild-cherry tree. He was 
pouring out his happy heart in a 
bewitching carol to the spring, 

“He is one of Summer's messengers,’’ said 
Rose. ‘‘ ‘The winter is over ; the winter is over,’ 
that is what he says. ‘Be glad! be glad, little 
girl!” 

Rose looked about her for other little green 
folk. It was but a moment before she spied 
Baby Mullen in his new velvet frock. He was 
very young indeed, a mere infant; but he seemed 
to feel quite at home and nestled close to the dear 
Earth as if quite sure that she would take care 
of him. 

Not far away little Fi-finger nestled in a family 
of Grasses. They were taking good care of him, 
for be seemed just a bit timid and trembling. 
While Rose was bending over Fi-finger some one 
called as plain as could be: “Phoebe! Phoebe!” 

“My name isn’t Pheebe,” said Rose, laughing 
aloud. “But I suppose you are Mr. Pheebe, 
and you are calling Mrs. Phoebe. I am glad you 
spoke, for I should not have seen you, and I want 
to tell mamma about you.” 

But there were other folks abroad that day on 
important business. A solemn-looking person 
in black suddenly darted up from a near-by 


“Oh, how do you do, Mr. Crow?” called out 
Rose, delightedly. “I know what you are going 
to do with that twig in your mouth. You are 
going to make a tree-cradle for the little black 
baby Crows.” 

Before Rose had finished speaking a saucy 
little fellow interrupted her. 

“Chickadee! Chickadee!” he said, in a loud, 


, re you?” said Rose, 


whirling around in the direction of the voice. 
“But you have been here all winter. I know 
you very well, you dear thing, but I am very 
glad to see you.” 

What a frolicsome place the outdoor world is, 
indeed. Rose turned from looking after Chicka- 
dee, and there on the fence-rail were two little 
brothers running a race. They were at the end 
of the rai] in an instant, and then what a leap 
they made to the bough of a tree. How slim 
and trim and dainty they were in their red fur 
coats! 

“I wonder if they live in that tree,’ said Rose. 
“They must be glad that winter is over. But 
they look nice and plump. I suppose they are 
good, industrious little brothers, and always lay 
up all the nuts they need on their pantry shelves. 
I hope you weren’t afraid of me, you dear 


Our little girl’s discontented mood was gone | 


a great gust of wind rushed through its branches 
and blew Myra’s hat off. 

“There goes my hat!” said Myra. “Catch it!” 

The hat flew up in the air, circled a few times, 
and settled on a little branch of the apple-tree 
and stuck there. 

Myra begun to cry. “I can’t go to school with- 
out a hat, and— Oh, what will mamma say?” 

Ponto, who always went with Myra as far as 
the gate, was sorry. He sat down and barked 
at the hat, but it did not budge. 

Then Tessie threw up a stone, but the stone 
only shook the branch a little. 

Then Patrick came and good-naturedly climbed 
the tree, but the branch was too slender for him 
to get near the hat, and he could not touch it, even 
with his stick. Myra cried harder than ever. 

Then Mr. Thrush came along. “Dear me,” 
he chirped to Mrs. Thrush, “there's that sweet 
little girl who gives us crumbs crying for her hat. 





ROCKING-CHAIR TRAVELS. 


entirely. She ran home and told her mother 
about the bright little folks she had seen. 

“I am going out again to-morrow,” she said. 
“It is stupid to stay in the house and fret.” 


Mary F. Burts. 
——_~+e>—___ 


Four Friends. 
The North Wind brings the snow, 
The East Wind brings the shower, 
The South Wind makes the fruit-tree grow, 
The West Wind brings the flower. 
And which one Is the best, 
When I love all so well, 
The North or South, the East or West, 
Would puzzle me to tell. 


——_+o2—___ 


Clever Mr. Thrush. 


Myra and Tessie were starting for school one 
blowy day in spring. ‘The wind came puffing 
through the trees and up the road. It twisted 
Tessie’s coat around her body until she could 
hardly walk. 

“What a windy day!” she exclaimed, when 
she got her breath. 

“But it’s getting spring,” said Myra. ‘The 
brook just sounds as if it was singing, ‘Spring is 
coming! Spring is coming!’ And there’s a pair 
of thrushes beginning to build a nest in the old 
apple-tree near the fence. I gave them some 
crumbs from my own breakfast this morning.” 





As they came to the appletree near the fence 





I'll have to get it for her myself!’ He flew tothe 
twig where the hat was caught, gave twoor three 
little pecks at the ribbon that held it, and the hat 
swung off, flew around, and fell at Myra’s feet! 

“T always knew, dear,” twittered Mrs. Thrush, 
“that you had more sense than those stupid 
human creatures! Why didn’t they think of 
flying up and pecking the ribbon loose?”’ 

Eva Loverr Carson. 


—<~0>———_ 


The Wind in the Chimney. 
“Oh, the wind in the chimney! 

I bate the wind in the chimney! 
It scolds and complains, and it never does tire,” 
Says Harry, who's crouching down close to the fire. 
Alas! Alas! What does the wind say? 
“O Harry, you’ve been a bad boy to-day! 
You've cheated at school, and cheated at play, 
And worried and fretted to have your own way,” 

Says the angry wind-in the chimney. 


“Oh, the wind in the chimney! 

T love the wind in the chimney! 
It laughs and it whistles, it sings and it crows,” 
Says Johnny, who’s warming his fingers and toes. 
Ha, ha! Ha, ha! What does the wind say? 
“O Jobnny, you've been a good boy to-day. 
So faithful in school, and honest in play, 
And many a fellow you’ve helped on the way!” 

Says the merry wind in the chimney. 

Mary E, Binyon. 


—_—_~+o»____ 
‘Wo can tell me something about George 


Washington?” ‘Fle was the first prisoner of 
the United States,” replied Helen. 
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Nats to (rack. 


1. 
A CROP OF PEAS. 


Take a p from a spider and leave an evil-doer. 
Me Take @p from a small flower and leave a dark 
uid. 
‘ake & p from plain and leave a father. 
Take ap from a utensil used in eating liquids 
and leave early. 
Take a p from a mother and leave a torn place. 
ake a p from a couple and leave the atmos- 
phere. 
Take a p from to be in sight and leave a fruit. 
Take a p from manifest and leave a movable 


lodge. 
‘ake a p from a difficulty and leave a measure. 


2. 
BOTANICAL DISSECTIONS. 


Dissect a poisonous plant into a fowl and a 
destructive influence. 

Dissect a trailing plant into a pleasant expres- 
salon ands toal. inte 2 a 

issect a flower Into a sharp sound and a 

fabulous animal. yi 

Dissect another into an animal and a cutting. 
a Dissent: a wild flower into a true friend and a 
ores 

Dissect a flower into an evergreen shrub and a 
kind of wine. ou 

Dissect a flower into a vehicle and a people. 

Dissect another into a supporter and an aritb- 
metical example. 

Dissect another into a formal manner and a 
girl’s name. 

Dissect another into a 
& costume and aged. 

Dissect a flower Into certain birds and 
@ measure of length. 


parent’s name, | 


3. 
ENIGMAS. 


1. 
Balls. 

Four balls let us toss up In play; 

A dance and a song set, afloat. 
Cast this one, but ne'er throw it away! 

Take this one to sea in your boat. 

1. 

In star, but not in pight; 
In sun, but not in light; 
In comet, not eclipse; 
In curve, but not ellipse ; 
In telescope, not glass; 
In planet, not in mass; 
In zodiac, not in sign; 
In moon, but not in shine; 
In sky, not cave or mine. 
A study full of rare delights 
For the long, clear midwinter nights. 


4. 
EABY ADDITIONS. 
1 
If to three you add twenty 
Ina Rey. Many do, 
You'll find you have sixty. 
Though strange, it is true. 
"1. 
Of course, taken twice 
I’m two added together, 
And I also begin 
Every fall the wet weather. 


5. 
CHARADES. 





1 
My first bas foads and cities built, 
And wears a crown of gems or gilt. 
My next in sundry waters teem, 
And are in many colors seen. 
My second and my last are men, 
hough cats and bears have always been. 
My whole near bays and lakes is seen, 
All dressed in silvery blue and green. 
u 
My first is what men wish to get, 
But all dissatisfied as yet. 
Within my second many lie 
Who fear that they are doomed to die; 
While others many there are found, 
With manacles and fetters bound. 
My whole=s watchword of the brave, 
erever men & cause would save. 
ul. 
My second carries me to my first, 
ere warmth and cheer I find, 
And where they address me as my third, 
A formality quite to my mind. 
My fourth is the number of my room, 
n the corridor at the right; 
And there, at last, without delay, 
I whole myself for the night. 


6. 
LITERARY PROBLEM. 
Divide the year in which Chaucer died b: 
number of line ; add the 
members in the F 
the number of 
“Paradise Lost 
hylock to 











dd the number of du 
itonio in the “M 
subtract the number of Mrs. Browning's 
Portuguese ;” divide by the 
number of the muses; divide } he number of 
daughters King had; sub t the num 

of books in Virgil’s Aneid; divi B 

of story-tellers in Longfellow’s “Tz 
side Inn;’” multiply by the number of I 
divide by the number of books found i 
~ ‘y Queene.” Result, the number of the wise 
men of Greece. 





by 
Venic 
“Sonnets from the 



























7. 

DISGUISED ORATORS. 
Is Uncle Wilbur keen and sharp enough? 
Have you made Mos the nest in her cage? 
She thought those cobwebs terribly untidy. 
If I do not stop it, the train will be wrecked. 
Which oat even sprouted In the dark? 
The monster had head of horse and body of ox. 


8. 
RIDDLE. 
A measure and a trimming take, 
You'll find it easy then to make 
The thing that proves you're armed, although 
Through peaceful, quiet streets you go. 


9. 
OLD-TIME RECORDS. 

In a time-honored book of rhymes Is recorded: 

1. A striking instance of the success of homco- 
pathic treatment. 

2. A case of self-gratulation. 

3. A case of righteous wrath and just punish- 
ment. 

4. A time when combined wisdom failed to 
prevent a catastrophe. 

5. A king who knew how to enjoy himself. 

6. A fall that was past cure. 

q. - striking instance of a self-sacrificing hus- 


and. 
8. A household in which there was no waste. 
9. A careless but well-meaning shepherdess. 


with right methods in 

mevesaful in tor 

Brooders give universal satisfaction, 
guaranteed, Send 6c. for 148-p, catalog. W. 
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will not it. They banish 
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Tue Larest INCIDENTS LN THE PHILIP- 
PLNES are an attempt by the insurgents to burn 
Manila, and the submission to American authority 
of the island of Negros. Fires were set at three 
points in Manila on the night of February 21st, 
and many houses and shops were burned. An 
attempted rising of the natives within the city 
was suppressed. Negros is one of the most 
fertile and populous islands in the group, and 
produces large amounts of sugar. The inhabi- 
tants, after dispossessing the Spaniards, estab- 
lished a government of their own, and have now 
asked the protection of the United States. 
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50 diff. genuine Cubs 
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STAMPS, 


» 
‘buy’ Stamps and Collection 
tandard Stamp Co. St, Louis, Mo, 


Te close out our stock we send by mail 
70 pieces, full sheet music size, 
Barts complete, all for 20¢.; or ‘Dios 
SOc. Money wick if not suited, HOT 
TE IN THE OL TOWN, 
100 Songs with Music. & cents. 
Hathaway, 339 Wash. St.,boston, Mass. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


NEW ROSES 


Reaily (o Grow and Bloom at Once. 


RED, WHITE, PINK, YELLOW. 


For only Ten cents in silver. 


MISS MARTHA MISE; 
Box V, URBANA 
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Free 
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DEATH OF PRESID 4 E 
cois Félix Faure, President of the French 
Republic, died suddenly of apoplexy February 
16th. He was 58 years old, and had held the 
presidential office four years. He wasof humble 
origin, and of comparatively limited education. 
He was successful in business, 
and won distinction as a military 
commander in the war with 
Prussia. His election as presi- 
dent was a surprise, but he filled 
the office with dignity, and his 
patriotism and integrity were 
beyond reproach. The most | 
important incidents of his admin- 
istration were the alliance with Russia and the | 
acquisition of Madagascar. Of late disturbances 
at home and complications abroad had worn 
upon him, and they are thought to have hastened 
his death. 
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BE 
A food expert at Battle Creek, Michigan, con- 


nected with the Postum Cereal Co., Lim., has 
produced a food especially intended for rebuilding 
the brain. It is a well-known fact among phy: 
cians that examination of perspiration and urine 
will tell whether the individual has been actively 
using the brain or not. 

Brain-work exhausts the phosphates which 
appear in the excreta above mentioned. Admin- 
istration of inorganic phosphorus or phosphates 











PRESIDENT FAuRR’s Successor.—There 
were apprehensions that, in the present condition 
of France, the death of President Faure might 
be made the occasion of some disturbance; but | 
under the French constitution, the process of 





choosing a president is a simple one. The| does not readily supply the waste, for nature 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies meet demands that phosphates be made up and 
blended in food which she furnishes. Advantage 


together in a National Assembly, and choose a 
president by the vote of a ma- 
jority. By this process M. Emile 
Loubet, president of the Senate, 
was elected president of the 
republic for a term of seven | 
years, two days after Monsieur , 
Faure’s death. Monsieur Loubet '® 
is about 60 years old, and has § 
been in public life for 20 years. 
He was premier seven years ago, 
but his ministry was overthrown on account of 
the Panama Canal disclosures. He is regarded 
as a strong, safe, well-equipped man. 

CANADIAN QuESTIONS.—The American- 
Canadian joint high commission, which has been 
considering for some weeks, at Washington, the 
various questions at issue between the United 
States and Canada, bas suspended its labors 
until August, when it will meet at Quebec. 
‘The chief cause for this action is the difficulty 
which the commission experienced in reaching 
an agreement upon the Alaskan boundary. 
‘This matter has become more important than 
formerly because of the gold discoveries in the 
Klondike, and it is complicated by questions of 
treaty interpretation. Both groups of commis- 
sioners were willing to arbitrate the question, 
but they could not agree upon the kind of 
tribunal to be formed. The American commis- 
sioners also were unwilling to put in doubt the 
poss mn by the United States of the existing 
settlements on the tide-waters of the coast. 

Tur Twenty MILLion DoLLArs, which 
the United States is required to pay to Spain 
under the peace treaty, was appropriated by the 
House of Representatives with only 34 dissenting 
votes. These were cast by Democrats, Popu- 
lists and one Silver Republican. 

Tue NAvy Personnet Bit, recently 
described in this colamn, has been passed by the 
Senate in substantially the same form in which 
it passed the House of Representatives. 

FAMINE IN Russ1A.—Famine conditions are 
officially reported as prevailing in 7 eastern and 

2 central provinces of: Russi: The distress is 
occasioned by the repeated failure of crops in | 
the districts affected. The mn government 
is carrying on an extensive relief work through 
the agency of the Russian Red Cross Society, 
and in reply to suggestions of aid from the 
United States has expressed confidence in its 
ability to deal with the emergency. 


has been taken of this knowledge and a scientifi 
selection of part of the grain has been made, and 
these have been put through mechanical pro- 
cesses parallel to the processes through which 
food is passed in its management by the human 
digestive organs. Therefore the new food is not 
only ready to serve without cooking, but it has 
passed through the process where the starches 
have been changed to grape-sugar, and that with 
the proteids, organic phosphates, ete., are at once 
ready to be quickly absorbed and turned to use 
in vitalizing and nourishing the parts of the body 
like brain, solar plexus, and the delicate nerve 
centres, 

The new food has been given the name of 
Grape-Nuts, and far from being a ‘“Crank’s 
Food,” “Invalid’s Food,” or anything of that sort, 
it is a erisp, sweet novelty, charming to the 
athlete, brain-worker, epicure or invalid. 

Grape-Nuts can be had in packages of grocer 
and a trial dish for breakfast will be found a 
pleasant experience. 
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After using Enameline 
No Housekeeper will ever 
use any other Brand. 
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MUSTERING OUT VoLUNTEERS.—The War 
Department has ordered the mustering out of all 
the volunteer regiments still remaining in the | 
United States, who number about 16,000 men. 
This leaves volunteer regiments only in Cuba 
and the Philippines, those in Puerto Rico having 
been already discharged. When ratifications of 
the treaty of peace are exchanged with Spain, it 
will be necessary, under the terms of enlistment, 
to discharge all the remaining volunteer regi- 
ments and all the additional regulars who enlisted 
for the war. It is this fact which has given | 
urgency to the question of army reorganization. 
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EARN A CAMERA AND OUTFIT 
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loc. L. B. Dover & Co., St, Louis, Mo. 
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Free Eczema Cure. 


A Postal Brings a Kemedy which Will Cure 
Skin Diseases in Young and Old, 
Eczema and kindred skin diseases sed by 
jarasites and germs which breed in the skin. Coe’ 
emia Cure cures, because it kills these germs and 
ut. It instantly affords relief and stops 
terrible. If used according to 

han 200,000 sutferers 
treatment will be 
harge to all who write the 
manufacturers and mention this paper. If you are 
afflicted, a postal card will bring relief. Write to-day to 
COE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

Sole Manufacturers, 794 Superior Street, Ohio. 
A large box costs $1.00 by mail or at drug stores. 


REAL BARGAINS 


Roud Wagons at $16.45 

Wagons at #22.70 

> Buggies at #20:00 
Surries $43.50; Phestons#87; 
Spring Wagons #29; Single 
Harness $3.75; Farm Har- 
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Buy direct from factory. 
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You can quickly and easily earn a 
BICYCLE, WATCH, CAMERA, DINNER SET, 


by selling a few boxes of our high-grade Toilet Soap 
to your neighbors. No money requited in advance. 
Our plan the best, even boys and girls do well. Our 
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ist mailed free. Write to-day for full particulars. 


H. H. DAWSON & CO., 90 State 8t., Dept. 79, Chicago 
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beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
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} Alone in the House 


a woman is always in danger of being 
surprised by a robber, and is, in a moment, 
brought face to face with the responsi- 
bility of defending herself, her home and 
little ones. At such a time she needs to 
have at hand some safe, reliable firearm, 
for under s' circumstances self-defence 
entirely justifies its use. The 


OREHAN D 


“Perfection”? Revolver 


is particularly adapted to just such cases. 
The positive cylinder stop and the auto- 
matic hammer block make accidental 
discharge an  mposaibttity. A child could 
drive nail aded and not discharge 
it! Made of all steel, no malleable iron. 
Weight ro and 120zs. Length of barrel 2and 
gin. Light, artistic, perfect. Retail price 
4.00. Ts it not worth this amount to 
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Tue Eartnu’s New Neitgusor.—Doctor 
Witt, the discoverer fast summer of a new 
asteroid, which immediately became famous 


because it was found to approach the earth at " 


times nearer than any other heavenly body 
except the moon, has chosen for his celestial 
foundling the name Eros. Recent examination 
of star photographs at the Harvard Observatory 
shows that the new asteroid was photographed, 
without being recognized among the stars, as | 
early as 1893. It also appears on plates made 
in 1894 and 1896, 


New PuoroGraruic AGENT.—Amateut 
are frequently troubled by over- 
exposed negatives which give what are called 
“flat” pictures. Heretofore, in dealing with 
such negatives, reducing agents have been 
employed which attack the entire surface of the 
plate, and reduce equally the shadows and the 
high lights. Now a new agent has been discov- 
ered in France which first attacks the high 
lights without reducing the weaker parts of the 
picture, and thus more perfectly corrects the 
faults of overexposure. This agent is ammo- 
niuni persulphate. A solution of 25 grains of 
ammonium persulphate with five grains of 
ammonium bromide in one ounce of water is 
recommended. A few drops of the solution 
should be added to the ordinary developer. 





SKATING Witn A SAtL.—This is a favorite | 
amusement in the frozen fiords in Norway. 
Very long skates must be used to resist 
the lateral pressure of the wind on the 
sail. The cord whieh the skater holds in 
his left hand enables him to steer the 

sail. A strong downward pressure 
. with the right hand drives the steel 
spur of the sail-pole into the ice, 
and thus regulates the speed. 

A. REMARKABLE Home 
FoR S£ALs.—In northeast- 
ern Labrador Mr. A. P. 
Low has found a fresh-water 
lake, 800 feet above sea-level 
and 100 miles from salt- 
water, which is inhabited by 
seals. He thinks the ances- | 
tors of these seals were im- 
prisoned in a bay when the 
general surface of Labrador rose after the | 
Glacial epoch. Being thus cut off from the sea, | 
the water gradually became fresh, while its 
inhabitants accustomed themselves to their new 
conditions of life. 








Tue “Eye” or AN Awrut Storm.—The 
observations of Captain Carpenter, of the Royal 
Navy, show that the hurricane which destroyed 
more than 17,000 houses and hundreds of lives in 
the islands of Barbados and St. Vincent last 
September had a calm “eye” at its centre four 
miles in diameter. The phenomenon of a central 
calm at the core of a whirling storm is character- 
istic of the West Indian hurricanes. The diameter 
of the storm centre, including the circling winds 
that enclosed the eye, was about 35 miles during 
the period of greatest destruction. After the 
hurricane passed St. Vincent, the storm centre 
enlarged to a diameter of 170 miles. 


Success oF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.— 
Communication by means of electric signals sent 
without wires has been established in England 
between the South Foreland lighthouse and the 
East Goodwin light-ship, the distance between 
the two stations being 12 miles. The appa- 
ratus has been in use since last Christmas, and 
in the worst weather the messages from ship to 
shore and from shore to ship have been uninter- 
rupted. 


‘Tue Arrican Premtes.—The latest infor- 
mation about the tribe of pigmies discovered by 
Mr. Stanley inhabiting a forest-covered region in 
Central Africa comes from an English traveller, 
Mr. Albert B. Lioyd. He traversed the forest, 
and saw many of the little men and women who 
inhabit it. He met none exceeding four feet in 
height. They are timid, and ‘cannot look a 
stranger in the face, their eyes constantly shifting 
as in the case of monkeys.” They are perfectly 
formed and fairly intelligent. They never leave 
the forest, and have no settled habitations. Their 
shelters at night are huts two or three feet in 
height. Their arms are bows and arrows and 
spears. 


THe SArery or Steet Rais.—In Enz- 
land micro-photography is applied-to the study 
of the composition of steel rails in order to deter- 
mine what changes are produced by use, and 
what the causes of breaking are. It has been 
found, among other things, that a rail begins to 
deteriorate at the top instead of at the bottom, 
as heretofore The first indication of 
deterioration is a hardening of the surface of the 
rail under constant pressure from the wheels of 
trains. This hardening is followed by minute 
cracks, which gradually deepen and cause 
‘weakage unless the rail is removed in time. 
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PATENTS EXPIRED. 2 valuable formulas. Arti- | 
Hicial stone, marble. ete. 11 Ze. stamps. 
fareh Pub, 


Circular free. Mi Co,, 633 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


HOW BOYS BECOME 


SUCCESSFUL MEN. 


A member of Congress writes: “/ began to read the 
Scientific American ihen | was ten years of age, and 
though tt has not made a scientific metn af me, tl hus helped 
to make me an American. 
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Terms $3.00 a Year, or $1.00 for 4 months’ trial. 
ag~ Sample Copy Free to Companion readers. 
MUNN & CO., Publ shers, 363 Bway, New York. 


Chas. M. Sheldon’s Books. 


OVER 440,000 SOLD. 


In His Steps, “What Would Jesus Do?” 
The Crucifixion of Philip Strong. 
Robert Hiaraye Seven Days. 
rane ween Door. 

ther’s Keeper. 
Richard Bruce. 


Also uniform with theabove A Matter of Basinen 
and selling at the same price By Rev. W. C. Stiles. 


Other books by C. M. Shel 
Malcom Kirk, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
Redemption of Freetown, cloth, 25 cents. 


ANY FIVE of the 25-cent Books $1. 00 


to one address for .. 


Any Five of above in © loth 
to one address for $3.00. 


In His 
Steps. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


THE ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
215 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 
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$25 $35 $50 


Reputation Established. 


ACENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 
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DECORATORS 
WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a room to 
paper, from our large sample 
books. No knowledge of the 
business or experience neces- 
sary. All prices marked in 
plain figures, from which we 
give liberal commissions and 
also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 


For particulars, write to our nearest store, 


DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO., 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 





23d St. and Sixth Ave. 149-150 Michi; Ave. 





Delivered | 


at Your Home *: 


575 


or sent C. O. D. with 
privilege of exami- 
nation. 


Ladies’ 
Jacket 


of all wool Vicuna 
Cloth, in black, blue 
or tan, lined through. 
out including sleeves 
with colored Satin. 
Size 32 to 44. 
Positive Value | 

anywhere $7.75, 
OUR To interest in our 
PRICE $5. 75. Spring Cloaks and Suits, 
which are fully illustrated and described in our 
catalogue, we will mail it to you FREE 

This is only one of many bargains that our cat- 
alogue describes. Address in full, 


BOSTON STORE, Dept. 6, Chicago, Ill. 
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e juice 
Is makes good this deficienc 
take with every mouthful of your food 
substance to that which is required and at the 
right time, and your indigestion is a thing of 
the past 
Send for sample in salt-shaker bottle and 
try it. Price 25 cents, post-paid. 
THE VAUPEL SAMARITAN Co., 64 Sheriff Street 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pepsalt Cures and Prevents Indigestion. 
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Greatest in covering 
capacity, strongest in r¢ 
sisting properties, most 1 
ing in lustre, because rightly 
proportioned. Use Patton’s—the 
Paint of Perfection. Made in both 
paste and liquid form. 
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THE STANDARD EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


There are many imitations of this well-known plaster, so 
‘ ALLCOCK’S.” 
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Get the best — ALLcock’s. 
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— preservative of wood—a preventive of ¢ 
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Home Needlework Magazine 


An illustrated hook with superb Colored Flower 
Plates, published four times a year, giving complete 
instructions for all kinds of Embroidery het, Knit- 
ting, Drawn Work aking. “Never before 
has there been a im: 1e giving so much for so little 
money. All wome erested in faney work and the 
decoration of the home should sub: 

The January number in itself is 
the Art of Embroider 













pe. 
complete guide to 
With its help even a beginner 
can become an expert and do handsome work. It con- 
tains 25 new Colored Plates showing lifelike reproduc- 
tions of exquisite embroideries of nearly all the popu- 
lar flowers. Also tells all about the necessary materials, 
how to prepare for work, gives position of hands in 
working, tells how each stitch should be taken, size of 
needles, e ented by the t elaborate and 
the cle: éxplanation of all the different embroidery 
stitches, with a special chapter 
signs given for roses, tulips, 
morning traw berrie 
and ot uew patterns for Cross 
Stiteh about the latest thing in 
ne pchet.” 




























ts, stamps or silver, and we will 

a ary number by return mail, and en- 

your name for the next three books that will come 
pril, July and October. 

anuary number is worth twice what it costs; 

your money back if you don’t like it. fhou ands of 

women have subscribedandall agree that the magazine 

inthe best thing of the Kind published. Write to-day. 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING CO., 36 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 
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by using the PNE: engthens 
weak lungs, 0] nds the air 
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gh greater 
18, and through 
chest development forces 

the shoulders back, produc- 

ing an erect military bear- 

ing. By sing the vital- 

ity the PNEODOT wards 

off and cures pulmonary 

hroat diseases. Of inestimable value 
ung and middle-aged men and women. 
Students, professional men, public speakers, singers, 
artists and those denied physical exercise aré 
greatly benefited by the PNEODOT. Parents 
should see to it that their children possess this per- 
fect Lung and Chest Gymnasium, which, while giving 
stores up pak d health for’ the battle of 

fi 


life. ¥ ih Dost 
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There are none so deaf 


as those who won't buy 


Wilson’s seme" Ear-Drums 


The only scientific sound-conductors, | Invis- 
ible, for ficient. They fit in the 
Thousands testify 


them, 
tion an to be lerived. 


Information and book of letters from many users, free, 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 
100 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 























THERE ARE OTHERS—BUT 
NONE EQUAL 


SOLAR LAMPS 


Their success has proven them a 









































PRACTICAL, RELIABLE, SATIS= 
FACTORY, SIMPLE and AU- 
TOMATIC LAMP. 


BEWARE OF EXPERIMENTS. 









Badger Brass Mig. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 








The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
per of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to snub 
scribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
6 publishers. 

Subscriptions cau commence at any time 
luring the year, 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
neriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Age 8 to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 

should be made in e Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OP THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the inail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persous who send 
silver to us ina letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 

ust be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
is paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

aution agains! ing money to strangers 

Cart rouew hubecriphone., Renewals of subecriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
etrangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

o 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
$1 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 

















JAUNDICE. 


AUNDICE, or icterus, is not a dis- 
ease kn itself, but like fever or 
dizziness, is merely a symptom. 
Usually it Indicates an affection of 
the liver, or at least an affection 
which in some way acts injuriously 
upon the liver. It is simply a 
yellow discoloration of the body, 
not only of the surface but also of 
the internal parts and even of the 
secretions, caused by the circula- 
tion in the blood of bile or of its 
coloring matters, 

The color of the skin varies, according to the 
intensity of the jaundice, from a light straw color 
through all the shades of saffron to a dark, almost 
bronze, yellow. The yellow discoloration is very 
noticeable in the eyes, the whites of which are 
among the first to show it. 

In addition to the disfigurement caused by the 
yellow color, the patient often suffers from an 
almost intolerable itching. This is usually most 
severe in the pals of the bands and the soles of 
the feet, and between the fingers and toes, and is 
apt to be worse at night. 

There are almost always symptoms of indiges- 
tion, either in the stomach or in the bowels, the 
tongue is loaded with a more or less thick, 
yellowish coating, and there Is usually a loathing 
of food, if not actual nausea. 

Symptoms on the part of the nervous system 
are also frequently associated with jaundice. 
The most common of these are headache, dizzi- 
ness, slecplessness, and often an irritability of 
temper, of which the sufferer is well aware, but 
which he is not always successful in controlling. 
The sight is sometimes jaundiced, all white or 
light-colored objects appearing to be yellow. 

The treatment of Jaundice depends, of course, 
entirely upon its cause. This is most commonly 
8 catarrh of the bile ducts, and the treatment is 
therefore to be such as will tend to relieve this 
condition, The diet should be plain and free 
from fatty foods. Nothing is better, if it can be 
tolerated by the patient, than a diet of skim-milk 
alone. The bowels must be carefully regulated, 
frequent bathing is to be recommended, and the 
patient, if he is not on a skim-milk diet, should 
drink freely of pure, cool water—two quarts or 
more a day. 

But a person with jaundice is not a good subject 
for home treatment, and may be spared much 
discomfort, and greatly shorten his martyrdom, if 
he will put bimself in the hands of a good 
physician. : 
—_.—__ 





THE FROLIC OF THE TORPEDO-BOAT. 


In the earller days of the war, while the excite- 
ment of the new condition of affairs was still at 
its height, the commanders of the different craft 
engaged In the blockade of Havana were restless 
under the monotony of their duties, and some- 
times did things that were not ordered by the 
commander-in-chief. So writes a naval corre- 
spondent of the Companion, and he proceeds to 
narrate a pretty lively adventure as a case in 
point. 

One particularly dark night the captain of a 
torpedo-boat decided to take advantage of the 
darkness and run well In toward the Morro, 
With all lights doused, the boat steamed slowly 
toward the entrance of the harbor until her crew 
could hear plainly the surf breaking on the rocks 
under the “castle.” While the boat rolled lazily 
in the swell, the oMflcers tried to make out the 
guns and the fortifications at the barbor mouth. 

Suddenly, as the boat gave a heavy roll, the 
switch which turned on the private night signal 
was moved, and a blaze of red and white lights 
illuminated the entire boat. Every one made a 
dash to break the connection. In the rush the 
colored cook managed to roll overboard, and as 
he went over the side he grabbed at everything 
handy. Among tbe things he took hold of, unfor- 
tunately, was the whistle rope. 

If the boat had been foundering, nothing more 
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could have been done to attract attention. The 
big search-light on the Morro twitched around in 
an uncertain manner, and turned slowly toward 
the boat. Before it reached them the people 
on the torpedo-boat managed to turn off the 
signal; the spasmodic shrieking of the whistle 
stopped when the cook was hauled aboard, and 
the boat escaped in the darkness without a shot 
being fired at her. 

The next time his boat went in, the captain 
took In his private night signal and the cook had 
orders. to stay in the galley. 


PUSSY IN A MAZE. 


More uncomfortable even than “a cat in a 
strange garret” must be a cat ina “Crystal Maze” 
—a series of mirrors so arranged that, once in, it 
is hard to find one’s way out. A strange cat 
strayed into the Maze at Jacksonville. Says the 
Times-Union: 


Walking around between the mirrors, she saw 
her own reflection on all sides. She was not 
pleased. Her tail started to swell, and she 
rushed at the nearest cat, which advanced to 
meet her at the same rate of speed. With a 
shriek of defiance they met, and the ill-tempered 
feline fell back from’a fearful bump against a 
mirror. 

Up she jumped and looked around, only to see 
an array of abused cats staring at her. When 
she moved, one hundred and twenty-five others 
moved also, With a mighty howl of disgust she 
turned and fled. 

Groups of cats greeted her everywhere as she 
dashed into mirrors and tried to climb the slippery 
surface of the glass. In the course of a few 
minutes the animal ran through the exit of the 
Crystal Maze as if shot from a catapult. With 
two jumps she rushed to the street and disap- 
peared in one of the adjacent houses, a very 
adly “rattled” cat. 


WELLS IN THE SAND. 


The Mexican burro bas sense enough to provide 
for its own needs, if a story told by a traveller in 
that country be true. 


We had found in an arroyo a sufficient quantity 
of water to make coffee, when we observed three 
burros looking for water. They passed several 
damp places, examining the ground carefully, but 
deciding against it. ear us the leader halted, 
and began aw & hole in the hot, dry sand with 
his right forefoot. 

Having dug a hole something over a foot In 
depth, he backed out and watched it intently. 













To our surprise it soon began to fill with water. 
Then he advanced, took a drink, and stepped 
aside as if Inviting his companions to follow bis 
example. At all events, that was the ligbt in 
which they seemed to view his action, for they 
prom tly advanced and quenched their thirst at 
fhe shallow well. 

When they had gone away we got down and 
tried the water ourselves. It was cool and 
refreshing, much better than any we had found for 
many a Gay. We came to the conclusion that the 
burros had plenty of ‘horse sense.” 


IN HIS PLACE. 


The author of “Cannon and Camera,” “a war 
artist at the front” In {uba, says that after the 
destruction of the Maine, Father Chidwick, her 
chaplain, could be seen going hither and thither, 
now on the shore and now afloat, caring for the 
bodles recovered from the wreck, and setting 
down all possible notes which might lead to their 
identification. Holzer, his zealous and indefati- 
gable assistant, was among the wounded, and 
took his fate like a hero. 

When he was dying, in hospital Captain Sigsbee 
said a iw cheering words him, and eld out 

is hand. 


“T can’t shake hands with you, Captain Sigsbee,” 
said he. “My hand is not in condition, sir.” 


“Ab, my lad,” said the captain, “you took the 
wrong shi Pp when you chose the Maine!” 
“No, sir! No, sir! it was the right ship. I have 


nothing to regret.” 
Soon after he died. 





AMENDED. 


It may have been observed that school children 
sometimes receive advice which is excellent in 
spirit, but difficult to follow literally. 


At a public reception at Napier, at whicb the 
Governor of New Zealand was present, the school 
children of the town, after belng 
mented by his excellency on the hearty manner 
in which they had rendered the national anthem, 
were urged to “put their shoulders to the wheel,” 
and assured that in that way only would they be 
“sure to reach the top of the tree.” 

At this point one of his excellency’s hearers, a 
quick-witted Irishman, was heard to say: 

“Sure, it’s an axletree he means, bedad!”’ 


duly compli- 


LASTING IMPRESSION. 


The fact that early impressions linger long in 
the memory needs no proof, but an interesting 
illustration of it happens along now and then. 

“There are men,” said Jones, ‘whose simple 
personality is more persuasive than any oratory 
could be, who can impress you more powerfully 
with a gesture—a wave of the hand—than if they 
uttered whole dictionaries of words. Did you 
ever come across such a man?” | 

“Ob, yes,” replled Brown. paty father was a) 
man of that kind. I came across him, as it were, 
quite frequently. It was when I was across | 
bim—across his knee—that a wave of his hand 
always Impressed me most powerfully. Ah, yes!” 


RIVAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


A new boy had moved into the neighborhood. 
He was sitting on the line fence that separated 
his particular back yard from the yard pertaining ! 
to the nextaloor neighbor, and was proceeding to | 
cultivate the acquaintance of the next-door 
neighbor's boy. 
ve gone through grammar school,” he said. 
“T can do every sum In the mental arithmetic, 
and I always got a bundred mark in my history 











and geography.” 

“Weill,” responded the other boy, thrusting out 
his lower jaw, “I can move my ears, and you 
can't.” 


COMPANION. 


A universal household favorite is Dent's Tooth- 
ache Gum. All druggists. 15 cents, or by mail upon 
receipt of price. C. 









(reme Simon. 


An unrivalled article to whiten 


and soften the skin. Chaps, red- 


ness, roughness, etc., disappear 
Th 


Créme Simon 
ly recommended 


asif by ma; 
Soap is partic 
to Fashionable 


J. SIMON, 13, Rue Grange Bateliere, 
PARIS. 
BRONCHIA 


BROWN’S TROCHES * Boston 


Relieve Coughs and Colds. 


Contain no opium, or anything injuri- 
‘—Dr. A. A. Hayes, Chemist, Boston, 


In boxes only—A void imitations. 






























Cyprian 


Model found in 








CYPRUS. 
Exquisite it will appeal to 
recs Lovers of Art. 
han Wo offer this 
Seat x pattern 
UNION 
GLASS 


ak 
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MARCH 9, 1899. 


FREE Sample 


consisting of two bottles—enough of 


OUR FAVORITE” sixne 


ENAMEL 
(Washable) 
to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it 
with, to any one mentloning this paper and en- 
closing a two-cent stamp for postage. 

As brilliant and smooth as gold-leaf. 
Ready for use. A child can apply it. Shows 
no brushmarks, n be washed without 

ishing. Gilds everything, such as 
's, frames, bric-a-brac, chandeliers, baskets, 
Also made in Aluminum Silver, 
Sold by dealers generally, or we will send 25- 
cent full-size box, or large size (three times the 
quantity) 60 cents, express prepaid. 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
NEW YORK, 17 F Barclay St. CHICAGO, 67 F Lake St. 


20 Pits. CHAMPION SEEDS (Zze%) 10c. 


ipkt. Asters. 
1“ Alyssum, 
Beautiful 
Cot 






















Snapdragon. 
Petunia. 
Dewey 
Victory. 
‘Oppy. 
FR 
Glory. 
Sweet Pea. 
Devil inthe 
Bush. 
“ Four-o'clock. 
“ Virginian 
A roel: 
“ Ageratum. 
ee Hotlyhock. 


paper on 


sereses 


“ Dewey Victory.” 
ve choice annuals, including man} 


iy 

f poste id to ibscriber of this 
of 10 ‘Cente in Bilver or ‘Stamps. 
DORCHESTER SEED CO., 65 Dracut St., DORCHESTER, MASS. 










You Must Have a Watch! 


WALTHAM WATCHES are the best you 
can buy. They are guaranteed by the 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH 
COMPANY. The movement engraved 
with the trade-mark *&/VERSIDE” 


is specially recommended. 


a Waltham Watch, 


Insist on 
and do not be 


persuaded that something else is better, 
for there is no better. 


For sale by 


all jewelers, 





Samples Mailed Free 


upon request. 


Our papers are all 


high-class and much cheaper than 
your local dealers’ prices. New Floral, 


Chintz, Damask, Denim, ¢ 


etc., ete., Be. to 10c. 


ripe effects, 


per roll. Beautiful 


and high-class Tapestries, Louis XIV., 


Empire, Byzantine 


Moorish, Rococo, 


Colonial, Embossed Leather, the New 


Greens and Reds 
etc., ete., at 10c 
50c. per roll 
can only 
agents. 

we pay the freight. 


One price 


one room to decorate. 


12 
These 


fine Satin effects, 
c., lie. and up to 


superior papers 


be bought from us or our 


everywhere, and 
If you have only 


see our new 


patterns before you select the paper 


An Agent Wanted 


in every town to sell on 
our large sample book 


beautiful pat 
handsome ady 


circulars, and 


1 color 
ant and pr 


ninission from 
wing hundreds 


rtising signs, 
refer customers to 
who write us fe 

he 


in, 
itable busine 


tal or experience 


elling our p: 


apers 


For samples or particulars about the 
agency, write to nearest address. 


full partic 


ee 
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141-143, 


WABASHAVE. 
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The Starch 


that's made specially for collars, weker, 

cutis, shirts, ete., ought to do the Side! rd 

work better than “any old starch” Metal Be; 

f your grocer may happen to have. Try and os 
‘Springs, 


* Parlor 

elluloid Starc penkor 

ba Bicycle 

There's thing like it. Requi y a ~ c: 

tne Thin pliable Snlgh. “Never cracks. =~ Given 
10-cent pkgs. only. All Grocers, With a $12.00 Assortment of 


Pat. Waxing Pad (worth 25c.) given for 3 Trade-Marks. 

CELLULOID STARCH Co., New Haven, Conn. M EA LI N E Ss AP 
<= <2) TAR SOAP, LAUNDRY SOAP, CLEANALL, 
PREBUMES: Mia Any Gomthhation jou want, 
Keep what you want and sell the rest. 


wNRUVHUNUUUUUNU wv | Sparen! ct Se tre ar ees 
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ne Mealine Soap or sample of perfume. 


u How to Hatch MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 





































& Co. 


Will continue their very successful 
. sale of 
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ea 

Broken Lots. Astonishing Values. § $ ee aa) 
Note the following : , 


« 
(( 
bese $49.75 | 
« 
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il O achieve good success in hatching — 
y Tite largest percentage of Strong, 

Healthy Chicks, the first 
most necessity, of course, is t 
’ eggs. The best way torobtain fertile eggs 
is to give due and careful attention to — 
your fowls, keeping them warm and dry, 
‘” and adding to their food every day a 
| smail quantity of =” 


" Sheridan's covorron Powder, 
/ Thousands who have followed this ( 


simple plan during the last thirty years 
\- can testify to its success. 







nd fore- 














aT eb ais 57.25 : It is Sterilized. 
-Ferchand, 65.00 


it Five toda 3{ Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food, is sterilized. Un- 
, ; mio.” 140.00 $| like other cereal foods it does not have to be critically examined 
Ort Rege at a s before using, and none need ever be thrown away. Owing 
chico ae to its granular nature Pillsbury’s VITOS never becomes 
; English Brussels 3 starchy, and hence can be used as a substitute for bread 
at $1.25 Per Yard. si crumbs and cracker meal, for covering croquettes, fish and 
oysters. This is the season for fish. Have you a package 

of Pillsbury’s VITOS ? 


Made by THE PILLSRURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


169 Washington St., Boston. i 
So.p By Grocers EvERVWHERE. 
SOCS TS i 


& ea ori and Adama Square Subway Statin. 
.. SEND FOR .. 


Samples of Work. 


F On receipt of a postal 
we will send you 
Free Samples of 
work which have 
been made on 


The New 
Companion 
Sewing 
Machine. 


“For five years I have used the New Companion SEWING 
Macuive and it is a great pleasure to state that it has never given 
me the least trouble, and has required no repairs whatever.” 


Mrs. W. A. Hatt, 1777 Colfax Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















i) Sheridan's Condition Powder is sold by 
‘’ Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or by mail. 
il 25c. a package, 5 for $1.00. Large 2-Ib. can 
=), $1.20; 6 cans $5.00, express paid. 
















1. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. | 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent Sree. 
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Ladies’ Seal Pocketbook, ay ae carat 


{ SILVER MOUNTED. 
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This beautiful Pocketbook is made of real sealskin, 
234 x 4% inches, with solid silver mountings, “com- 
bination” style, sewed throughout, and contains inside 
snap-catch and the usual compartments for bills, specie, 
cards, etc. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 5 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price $1.00, postage 5 cents extra. 






“T have used the New Companion Sewinc MAcHINE since 
March 12, 1894, with perfect satisfaction, and recommend it to 
all my friends to be as good as any $40.00 machine.” 


Miss MarcareT Dickson, Morganza, Pa. 


Send for the SAMPLES. 


We sell the New Companion Sewing Machine to our readers 
for only $19.00 and prepay the freight. There is 
no better machine at any price. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON. 

























SILVER INITIAL OFFER. For 10 cents extra we will mount the 
Pocketbook with a solid stkoer initial, any letter. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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cott’s Emulsion 


CHALK TALKS 


ace eos 


he 


ae 


N your complete home—then of course 
there are children — there is almost con- 
stant need of SCOTT’S EMULSION. This 
is just the time of the year when those miser- 
? able coughs hang on with such a firm grip. 
There isn’t quite power enough to throw off 
the cold. SCOTT’S EMULSION is-a cough- 
curing medicine and a most nourishing food 

for reenforcing the body. The stubborn cough 
yields and the danger from more serious trouble is past. 
Perhaps you are worried because the baby doesn’t gain in weight 
faster, doesn’t seem to get much benefit from his food. A little 
SCOTT’S EMULSION here will make a most remarkable change. You 
can give it to the baby, or to the nursing mother and both will profit by it. 
Of course you know what SCOTT’S EMULSION of Cod-Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites will do for those who have serious lung trouble. Every- 
body seems to understand that this is the best remedy in the world for such 
conditions. -But we thought perhaps you might not know what a useful 
remedy this is for thin babies, rapidly growing boys and girls, and for all 
who are too thin and too pale. There’s no question about your taking it, 
for it’s not at all unpleasant. 50 cents and $1.00 ; all druggists. 










































































SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 




























RESCENT Bicycles. 


The Record of the Past 
Makes the Crescent the 
Bicycle of the Future. 
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we talked a good deal about the Crescent 
Bicycle. Sold 57,000 that year. 


the Crescent spoke for itself on thousands of 
American roads. Sold 70,000 that year. 


every Crescent rider was talking about the 
wheel to everybody else. Sold 83,000 that year. 


we told what the Crescent was, what the 
Crescent did, and what Crescent riders: said. 


Sold over 100,000 that year. 


dba 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, No. 9, containing 
“The Care of the Wheel,” FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago and New York. 
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HARPER’ 
BAZAR 


Do you know that this weekly periodical is pronounced the best journal of fashions in 
America? If you wish to dress stylishly and inexpensively you cannot do better than 
choose from its carefully selected designs. 


Have You Seen the 
Spring Fashion Number? 


It contains thirty-six pages with a cover beautifully printed in colors. Its contents 
consist of nearly everything in fashions for spring profusely illustrated and described. If 
you examine this number it will give you a good idea of the value of HARPER'S BAZAR 


re DO YOU USE... 


Cut Paper Patterns? 


Of course you do. Every woman does. But have you tried those published by 
HARPER’S BAZAR? Every pattern is cut by an expert and you are certain to secure 
not only an exclusive design, a perfect fit, but a garment with a cut that stamps it at once 
as being select. These patterns cost twenty-five cents for a waist including sleeve, 
twenty-five cents fora skirt or fifty cents for a complete costume. Look through the 
spring number of HARPER'S BAZAR for the newest fashions. Twice a month a free 
pattern sheet is published by use of which very attractive and stylish gowns can be made, 
and once a month a fashion plate appears beautifully printed in colors. 


Other Features 


Appearing in HARPER'S BAZAR are published with a view to interest women. Promi- 
nent authors and artists contribute week by week to its pages, serial stories, short 
stories, special articles, illustrations, etc. Questions in Woman's sphere are discussed, 
and each week advice is given in matters of dress, etiquette, etc. 


10 Cents a Copy. 


HARPER & BROTH ERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK and LONDON. 


Subscription $4.00 a Year. 
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This is 
BiasVelveteen 


The Brush Edge is inde- 
structible —it is abso- 
lutely all-wear. 


The Bias Velveteen is of 
deepest richness,—a 
‘‘band of beauty.”’ 


The Natural Curve 


T makes it fit the skirt 
O as though a part of it. 


The price is just a very 
Last. 


little more than that 
S. H.« M. Bias Brush Edge 


of the cheapest, 
shortest-lived binding. 
Skirt Binding 





If the ready-made skirt 
is bound with it, the 
chances are that it’s a 
good skirt, for it 
wouldn’t do to put 
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PATENT PENDING coe 
Be sure tbat “S, H. & M.” isstamped on back. 26 shades. long-wear binding on 
ipo denier Ge ome mooNasan”g short-wear skirt, 
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BLAKE was 


important and pop- 


University. 

He was walking along 
the stone path from the 
lecture hall, and his hands 
were poked dejectedly into 
his trousers pockets. His face looked very 
mournful. Nearly every upper-classman he 
met greeted him with a cordial, “Hello, Dicky !”” 
and several punched him in the ribs with note- 
books. Somehow all that only made him feel 
‘worse. 

“Just think of it,” he was saying to himself, 
“before I am half-way through the happiest 
year of all four! Oh, what luck! what 
Tuck!” 

He was about to leave college for the plain, 
unromantic reason that he didn’t have money 
enough to stay. It had all come about very 
suddenly. Yesterday he was enjoying life as 
much as a young man can; in other words, he 
was a junior at college, with many friends, a 
large appetite, and a wealthy father to pay his 
bills. Whatever R. Blake, Jr., did or did not 
do in his studies, he had certainly appreciated 
his opportunities for undergraduate happiness. 

Last evening he had been planning for a 
new self-ejecting, hammerless gun to shoot in 
the gun club with, and he had strolled up from 
dinner in the middle of a group of fellows, 
singing, and had run gaily up-stairs to his 
room, where he found a letter which he 
Jeisurely ripped open, thinking it contained his 
monthly allowance. He was still singing as 
he began to read the words which told, in his 
father's ordinary, concise manner, on one sheet 
of paper, that the firm had suddenly been 
obliged to make an assignment, that his father 
had practically nothing left, and that “You, 
Richard, had better come home as soon as you 
can pack your trunks and make arrange 
ments.” 

Then he read ‘it all over again very slowly, 
and after that turned and stared for some time 
out of the open window, through which came 
the voices of the other fellows still singing. 
He had stopped singing himself. 

His first impulse, as soon as he had calmed 
down a little, was to fly home and offer his 
services to his father. 

“That’s the right idea,” said Dick’s room- 
mate. He had come in, exclaimed at Dick’s 
long face, heard all about it, and now tried to 
express his sympathy. “But I’m sorry to 
think of your leaving.’’ 

“The chief trouble,” continued Dick, who 
had thought it all over carefully, ‘is that they 
will hardly be taking on any new men in the 
office now. Tom, perhaps there won’t be any 
office even!” 

“That’s so; but Philadelphia is a big place, 
and you can get something else to do —”’ 

“Nothing that will help father very materi- 
ally,” interrupted Dicky, grimly ; ‘meanwhile 
I would only be an added burden and expense, 
besides making him feel all the more blue at 
seeing me about the house, and what’s worse, 
at seeing all his plans for a college education— 
you know, Tom.” 

Tom did know that it had always been 
Richard Blake, Senlor’s, pride and ambition to 
give his only son the benefit of a college 
education. The father had not had one. 

“That’s so,”’ said Tom, nodding his head; 
“that’s so. He doesn’t say much about it in 
the letter there, but I’ll bet it hurts him as 
ouch as it does you.”” 

“More,” said Dick, staring hard at the fire. 
“Do you know what I’ve made up my mind to 
do?” 

“what?” 

“Stay in college.” 
tay in college? Good! But how?” 

“Well, how do Young and Wilson and 
Davis and lots of other fellows stay in college?”’ 

Tom looked around the walls of the comfort- 
ably farnished room, and said, ““That’s good, 
Dick.” But he was wondering how in the 
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world his happy-go-lucky roommate was going 


Dick had thought about this, too. He had 


ular fellows in the junior | pictured to himself how surprised the fellows 
class, but he was thinking | would look at hearing his intention to earn his 
that he was the most un- | own way. 
happy man in Princeton | 


Two or three would think it queer, 
perhaps; let them—whoever wanted to think 
it quéer could keep on thinking. 

“You are right,’’ said his room- 
mate, “That would help and 
encourage R. Blake, Sr., more than 
anything you could do; but—er— 
what are you—how are you going 
to work it?” 

“Oh, there are lots of ways,’ said 
Dick, “and I’ve got until the mid- 
year ‘exams’ to decide in, anyway ; 
our bills are paid up to the end of 
this term, you know.” 

In the letter Dick wrote home in 
reply to his father, he said, ‘I have 
decided to remain in college and 
support myself, so don’t you worry 
any more about me. I only wish | 
could do something to help you.” 
It was a very nice letter, and Dick 
felt quite encouraged when he read 
it over. 

But two whole precious weeks 
went by and Dick did not make a 
cent. What was worse, he saw less Wj 
prospect of doing so as each day 
passed. 

It had seemed so easy to earn 
when he had said to his roommate, 
“Why, there is Deacon Young in 
the senior class, who makes two 
dollars an hour tutoring, and 
Carter, who averages fifteen dollars 
a week corresponding for New York 
and Philadelphia dailies. Why, 
ever so many men earn their way 
vbrough college.” But the trouble 
was that all the opportunities 
seemed to be taken. 

None of the clubs needed a man- 
ager; such things were arranged at 
the beginning of the year. So 
were the correspondences for news- 
papers. So were the contracts for 
publishing programmes, score-cards, 
ete. There were plenty of bicycle 
agents in college already, and agents 
for sporting goods and photographic 
supplies and all sorts of things, 
from shoes to railroad tickets. The 
college bookstore had a monopoly 
of the undergraduate text-book 
business. 

It was too late to try for the 
business-managership of any of the 
college papers or magazines; and 
as for tutoring — well, Dick was 
hardly the man the faculty would 
recommend for coaching delinquent 
students; and oh, what remorse he 
felt now for not making better use 
of his opportunities! 

“Well, Dicky, making much 
Money these days?” said the fellows, laugh- 
ingly, at the club. 

“Not so very much,” said Dick, smiling. 
He knew they would not say things like that 
if they suspected how it hurt. But they could 
not take the idea of Dick Blake’s earning his 
own living very seriously. They had, to be 
sure, seen an account in the papers of the 
firm’s failure; but they did not realize what a 
serious matter it was for Dick until his room- 
mate told them one day in Dick’s absence. 
Then they were genuinely sorry about it, all 
the more so because they thought it was 
hopeless for Dick to do anything for himself. 

“Well, I admire his pluck, anyway,” said 
Dick’s roommate. 

“So do we,” said another, “but he’ll never 
do it in this world. He’s too lazy.”’ 

This came to Dick’s ears, and he frowned 
and said, “I’ll show ’em!” 

This, too, was easy to say, and another 
week slipped by. The fellows had left off 
joking him now. Dick liked their pity less 
than their guying. He flushed up and almost 
forgot to send thanks when Tom, his roommate, 








with much hemming and hawing, tried 

to say tactfully that the fellows wanted to 

lend him enough to see him through his period 
of hard luck. 

“Much obliged, but 1’d leave college first,” 
said Dick. 

That night he stayed awake for hours, 
repeating to himself what he had once heard 
his father say, ‘Business is the systematic 

supplying of wants, and if all the visible wants 
are supplied, you simply must create new 
wants to satisfy.” 

“I won't give it up,” said Dick to himself; 
“1 won’t crawl home with my tail between my 
legs! Father’s got enough to worry himas it is.”” 

The next day, as he was scowling and 
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walking past old Jimmy, the peanut-vender, 
he suddenly smiled, slapped his thigh, and 
said half aloud, “I’ve got it! I’ve got it!” 

One morning a few days later the whole 
university saw a poster on the bulletin-board. 
It had two black letters on it, c. c.—nothing 
else. They wondered what it meant, and 
passed on. 

The next day a new one was there in letters 
twice as big, C. C. Again the college wondered 
what it meant, but this time some of them did 
not pass on until they had asked some one 
else, ‘“‘What’s that thing for?” ‘What’s the 
meaning of that?” Noone could answer. A 
snow-storm washed it off during the afternoon. 
A fresh one was put up the next morning. 

“Here’s that queer poster again,” said the 
passers-by. “What's it for, anyway?” 

“Nobody seems to know.” 

The next morning the same letters on larger- 
sized paper were found not only on the bulletin- 
board, but tacked up on all the available trees 
of the campus, and on all the bill-boards, 
old barrels, tumble-down sheds and stalled 





wagons in the town. When one went to 
recitation he saw C. C. in half a dozen places; 
on the way to the drug-store he saw it on tree- 
boxes; when ae took a walk down to Kingston 
he found it on old barns. 

Now at Princeton the college life is the only 
life, so when this poster with its brief legend 
continued to appear and reappear every day, 
and no one was able to decipher its meaning, 
the college began to get interested—all the 
more 80 because it happened to be midwinter, 
and therefore neither football nor baseball 
season. ‘‘What’s going to happen?” every 
one asked. ‘“What’s the meaning of this 
mystery?” 

The thing had kept up for over a week now. 
The Daily Princetonian com- 
mented upon it. Even the faculty 
began to inquire in a dignified 
way the meaning of the cabalistic 
sytnbols. 

The fellows had begun to make 
up words to fit, and rumors floated 
about thecampus. “C.C., College 
Clowns,” said one, or, “Cunning 
Coons—it’s going to be a horse- 
minstrel troupe.’’ 

“That’s not it,” said another. 
“It’s ‘Curious Customs’—a new 
book a member of the faculty is 
writing.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said a wise 
senior, “it’s just a hoax got up by 
some under-classmen who think 
themselves funny. It isn’t worth 
talking about.” 

Those who considered them- 
selves humorous began to make 
jokes about it. ‘Look here,” one 
would say, and the other would 
reply, “I C. C.” 

And now suddenly the posters 

disappeared. None could be found 
in any part of the town. One 
man paid half a dollar for one to 
put in his scrap-book. ‘“What’s 
become of it?” they asked. “‘C.C. 
—can’t come,” answered a funny 
man. 
They were still talking about its 
disappearance when, a few days 
later, the posters again appeared, 
more of them than ever, and this 
time it was a poster to make the 
undergraduate world excited. It 
was in the college cvlors, for one 
thing, the paper being orange and 
the letters black. That alone was 
enough to lend fresh interest, but 
that was not the most important 
change. Under the letters C. C. 
were the words: 

“To-morrow, the 12th, at noon, 
by the Cannon!” 

The Cannon is the centre of the 
front quadrangle and the hub of 
the campus life. At twelve 
o’clock all the morning lectures 
and recitations of both upper and 
lower classes are over, and no one 
has anything immediate to attend 
to. The next day, by the time the 
bell in the old North had finished 
announcing the noon hour, nearly 
the whole university found it 
convenient to be in the neighbor- 
hood of the Cannon. 

Old Jimmy Johnson, the ancient, 
negro fruit- and peanut-vender, stood beside the 
Cannon, against which leaned his wheelbarrow 
heaped high with a mass of small orange-and- 
black objects, and over them waved an orange 
banner on which were two big black letters, 
C. C. That was all there was to look at; and 
old Jimmy was as silent and bored-looking as 
ever. 

The crowd drew nearer. The orange-and- 
black things were small pasteboard boxes, 
shaped like miniature bricks. On one side of 
them was printed these words, “Made from 
the purest materials, in the most careful 
manner, by a secret receipt in the possession 
of Friiulein Hummel of Philadelphia.” On 
the other side appeared the words, “‘Delicious 
College Caramels, five cents a box,” and on 
either end, “C. C.” Old Jimmy kept on look- 
ing solemn and silent. 

At first the crowd seemed inclined to laugh— 
not at Jimmy or his load so much as at 
themselves, for being so worked up over a 
small affair. “Is that all it is?” every one 
thought, and some noisy sophomores began 
to shout in loud voices, “Sold!” ‘Leg-pull! 
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Leg-pull!” “‘Let’s go home,” said some one 
else; “all over!” 

But curiosity had been whetted too strongly 
during the past fortnight not to have it satistied 
as fully as possible. Besides, the boxes looked 
very neat, and the simple inscription on them 
sounded very attractive. Also it was several 
hours since breakfast, and a number of fellows 
were observed to swallow something when | 
reading the word “delicious.” 

First, three jocular juniors, who prided them. 
selves on always doing as they pleased, strode 
over to Jimmy’s wheelbarrow, arm in arm, 
announcing to everybody as they did so, “We 
are going to have some C. C. We must have 
. C.,” and bought a box, which they proceeded 
to open, and the contents of which they ostenta- 
tiously and with much smacking of lips devoured 
before the assembled crowd. 

“Oh, we like C. C.!"" shouted the three juniors. 
“Give us some more, Jimmy,” and then they 
marched through the crowd munching and 
saying, ‘We are the first to seeC. C. We are 
the first to see C. C. Three cheers for C. C.!” 

By this time several other juniors, grinning to 
show they, too, were joking, went over to the 
wheelbarrow and put down five cents each. 

Then other juniors, then some of the sopho- 
mores,—who always like to do what juniors 
do,—and after that a few freshmen, made bold to 
approach the wheelbarrow, and finally even a 
senior or two, ‘‘just to see what they were like, 
anyway,” sampled C. C., and they immediately 
stopped looking superior and remarked, “By 
Jove, they are good! Try them.” 

That was what everybody seemed to think, for 
within half an hour old black Jimmy, who 
almost turned white making change, found his 
wheelbarrow empty, and went toddling off to 
have it replenished; while the undergraduate 
body of the University of Princeton strolled off 
to its midday meal, chewing. 

Two of the crowd who lagged behind seemed 
pleased about something, and one was quietly 
punching the other in the ribs, and saying, 
“Well, well! Dicky, well, well! Your little 
scheme is certainly working, in spite of my 
prediction. I hope it will keep on working.” 

“Stop punching me, Tom!” was all Dick 
said, but he laughed excitedly in spite of himself. 
He felt pretty certain that it would keep on 
working, for he had a good article to sell, and all 
it had needed was an introduction, he thought. 

For a week or so C. C.’s were sold as fast as 
they could be supplied. They had become “the 
thing.” Students munched them in their rooms, 
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becomingly in response to her mother’s prophecy. | to the great Doctor Stark’s wife, who was sum- 


during their walks, on the way to lecture-rooms 
and even inside. They sent them home to their 
sisters and to their roommates’ sisters. They 
told the story in their letters, and their friends 
sent stamps and requests for other packages of 
“those delicious things.” 

Of course the first boom died down, as Blake 
; knew it would; but there remained a good, 
steady, normal demand for them, not only 
throughout that term and the rest of the year, 
but the next year, too. Of course it soon leaked 
out, as such things always do, who was at the 
bottom of the C. C. business, and the college 
said, “What! that lazy-looking chap?” 

But his own class did not consider him “lazy 
Dicky” any more. At any rate, later on in the 
year they seemed to think, at the annual class 
elections, that a man who could manage his own 
affairs so skilfully ought to be able to manage 
the class finances; and he was elected class 
treasurer. The next year the manager of Dick's 
‘eating club did not return to college, and the 
fellows wondered if R. Blake, Jr., who had 
matured a good deal of late, would be willing to 
conduct its affairs. 

Blake said he would think about it, although 
he was studying pretty hard this year, and much 
of his spare time was already taken up with the 
banjo class he had organized, for being the leader 
of the University Banjo Club, a large number 
wanted to join the class, and he charged them as 
high a rate as the best player in college should. 





“Dick’s father’s failure was the best thing 
that ever happened to Dick,” said one of his 
intimates one day. ‘It made a man of him.” 

“That's not it exactly,” said another, called 
Tom. “This thing brought it out sooner than it 
would bave shown itself otherwise; but he 
always did have the stuff in him. Did I ever 
tell you what my father said when I told him 
how Dick had studied the field and saw there 
wasn’t any decent candy here, then remembered 
the good caramels his sister used to get near her 
school there in Philadelphia, and decided to 
create a demand for them? Well, he said, ‘That 
boy is his father’s own son; he shows the same 
grit and power of making opportunities that are 
putting R. Blake & Co. on their feet again, in 
spite of what we all predicted down-town.’”’ 

Now as a matter of fact and history, R. Blake, 
Sr., would never have had the heart to start 
afresh at his time of life and make a new success 
if it had not been for his son—andC.C. And 
he told Dick so, too, one day. 

Jesse Lyncu WILLIAMS. 











always wished that she could have 

retained her name after marriage and 
done away altogether with the very common 
cognomen of her husband, but in the busy years 
which came while she was housekeeper and 
mother of four sturdy children, it seemed to 
make little difference what her name was. In 
fact, she had all she could do to answer to the 
name “mother.” 

But Mr. Smith's business as a grocer prospered, 
and after three children were married, leaving 
only Beatrice, a maiden of fifteen, at home, Mrs. 
Smith found time to attend to social duties and 
cultivate the ambitions of her youth. 

A new house, with “grounds,” was her first 
aspiration ; and as her husband shared this desire, 
they found themselves established in due time on 
a trolley line just far enough outside the city to 
be what the grocer called ‘‘unmixed.” 

Mrs. Smith was a woman of good taste, and 
used money wisely. Hence a smooth lawn, 
tlowering shrubs and vines soon appeared around 
the pretty home, in addition to the great elms 
which had sheltered the farmhouse that had 
formerly occupied the site. 

Jt was while she was furnishing and beautify- 
ing at her leisure that Mrs. Smith received a 
letter from Boston asking for facts concerning 
herself and her father’s family. A certain Miss 
Agnes Newton was the writer, and she informed 
Mrs. Smith that she was compiling a “Newton 
book” in which the family—root, trunk and 
branches—was to be classified and arranged. 
She had just “discovered” Mrs. Smith, and 
hence informed her at considerable length of the 
importance of her work and the extent of the 
family circle. 

The names of prominent people that Miss 
Agnes Newton specified as in the family connec- | 
tion opened before Mrs. Smith a new world of | 
relationship. 

“Why, John, it is perfectly. amazing!” she 
began at the tea-table, “I am second cousin to 
the member of Congress from the first district— 
the Hon. Dillon Newton; and Doctor Stark’s 


M* SMITH had been a Newton, and had 


| true to the last degree of kinship, 


and that rich Heminway of Goldham married 
my mother’s cousin—that makes her my second, 
doesn’t it? The Newtons that went West,— 
well, she mentions judges and professors and 
ministers,—I don’t know what all! And, John,” 
here an impressive finger was lifted, ‘we’re 
descended from the same line as Sir Isaac 
Newton. What do you think of that?” 

“H'm! let's see. Sir Isaac descended from 
Eve, and both of ’em had something to do with 
an apple, didn't they?” 

A glance from his wife warned Mr. Smith that 
levity would not be tolerated, and he quickly 
added, “I don't care much for such things, but 
if they want my opinion of the Newtons, I 
know one that I can give an A number one 
recommend.” 

“Don’t be foolish, John,” she responded, some- 
what mollitied. “It really means a great deal to 
find that one belongs to a superior family. Father 
was careless about corresponding with his rela- 
tives, and they were scattered all over the country 
before 1 was old enough to know them. For the 
sake of the children, I’m very glad some one has 
had interest enough to collect the records.” 

Mrs. Smith had taken on new dignity since 
reading her letter, and now sat very erect, hand- 
ling her knife and fork with an air which greatly 
amused her husband. 
laughed with rare enjoyment. 

“You'll do, Judith. Wil risk you with any of 
’em. 
need a regular banian—room for an army, you 
know. But aren’t you afraid these aristocrats 
will look down on a grocer’s wife?” 

“Not if they're true Newtons,” responded his 
wife, warmly. ‘“‘Miss Agnes Newton writes that 
loyalty is a peculiar characteristic of the race. 
She says I will find that these new relatives are 
Of course I 
am glad they all appear to be educated and 
wealthy—it will be such an advantage for Beatrice 
to know them.” 

Beatrice was a lively, red-cheeked girl, per- 
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wife, of the Church Herald, is my first cousin; 


fectly satisfied to be a Smith, but she dimpled 


yall right.” 


He leaned back and | 


Too bad there isn’t a Smith tree, but we'd | 


“Dll have to practise my music better if I’m 
going among grand people," she said, and then 
wondered why her father chuckled so absurdly. 

There was one drop of bitterness in Mrs. 
Smith’s cup. Just over the boundary wall on 
the north side of her beautiful home was a little 
cottage full of children. ‘There were six under 
twelve years—bright-faced, rollicking boys and 
girls, all intensely interested in watching every 
improvement on the Smith estate. 

If she was out overseeing the arrangement of 
foliage plants in “designs” on the lawn, there 
was sure to be a row of smiling faces visible over 
the wall, the baby being held in position by his 





oldest sister. 1f she 
went out to water = = 
the flowers she 


would be greeted by a cheerful “Hullo! we 
thought you'd better give ’em a drink!” Her 
pantry faced the north, and while concocting 
dainties for her table she would often look up to 
find several pairs of blue and brown eyes regard- 
ing her steadily. One glance from her was 
enough to bring smiles to every fave, and a joyful 
“Tullo!” 

“Now, mother, let me give them some ginger- 
snaps,” Beatrice would say, and several times 
she had had the pleasure of distributing the fresh, 
crisp cakes to a keenly appreciative company. 

But Mrs. Smith frowned upon these friendly 
overtures: ‘““They’ll be in the garden over every- 
thing, Beatrice. How would you like to have 
them ‘hullo’ at you when your young friends are 
out from the city 2”” 

“T wouldn’t mind. ‘Their faces are always 
clean, and we're real good friends.” 

“But they’re already making free with the 
carriage-drive, and if you pet them they’ll become 
nuisances.” 

“The driveway is between their yard and ours, 
so perhaps they claim part of it; and they only 
came over after a ball.”” 


severely. “We have to be careful, and you can 
| see for yourself that they are very common 
people.” 

Beatrice did not usually care to press her 
opinions, but she ventured now to say, “But Mrs. 
Higgins has a real pleasant face, mamma; she 
reminds me of Aunt Louise.” 

“Beatrice Smith!” ejaculated her mother. 

As Mrs. Smith began to cultivate some of her 


exagyerated annoyance. 

“Why, John, I can’t make them let me alone,” 
she complained. “They fairly haunt me with 
their siniles, They act as if they would come 
over and kiss me if they dared.” 

“The little rascals! 1 don’t blame ’em—shows 
their good taste. But I wouldn’t snub ’em if I 
were you, Judy. They make me think of the 


little Smiths. My mother had to work—my! 
how she had to work—to keep us clean and out 
of mischief. But if we'd lived next door to the 
Queen of England she’d never have known but 
we could go right over and play with Albert 
Edward and all the rest. She thought we were 
And Mr, Smith took several swallows 
of tea before he could melt the lump which came 


children were “‘all right.” 

His wife was somewhat subdued, and twirled 
her spoon thoughtfully as she said, “If wouldn’t 
mind so much if they didn’t say, ‘Hullo? You 
know yourself, John, that there is no word that 
seems to equalize people like that.” 

As the summer advanced, Mrs. J. Newton 
Smith, as her cards were now engraved, installed 
a stout Swedish woman in her kitchen and gave 
a series of afternoon teas, and ladies who drove 
out to them from the city were charmed with her 
home and hospitality. If Sir Isaac discovered the 
attraction of gravitation, this far-saway kins- 
woman knew how to exercise a social attraction 


desirable people gravitated. 
She even ventured, with a little assistance 





from Miss Agnes, the historian, to reveal herself 


“It makes no difference,” said her mother, | 


famous relatives, the little Higginses became an ! 


time when our old house up home was full of | 


in his throat at the thought of the ambitious, | 
self-sacrificing little mother who thought her ; 


toward which certain eminently respectable and | 
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mering at the nearest resort. When that lady 
returned her call, perhaps Mrs. Smith was as 
happy as a woman of moderate ambition can 
hope to be. Mrs. Stark, in return, was delighted 
with her new relative, with sunny, unspoiled 
Beatrice,—whose playing was unusually poor 
that day,—and concluded her visit with an urgent 
invitation for the family to come to Philadelphia 
at the earliest opportunity. 

“There, John,” Mrs. Smith said to her hus- 
band, “you must admit that it pays to have a 
family tree, for I never would have known my 
cousin, Mrs. Stark, if it had not been for the 
records. She thinks a great deal of ancestry and 
heredity.” 

They were sitting on the broad 
piazza, at sunset, where Mrs. Smith 
usually recounted her trials and 
triumphs. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” her husband 
responded. 

“The only thing that happened to 
mar the afternoon was while we were 
on the lawn. The north wall was 
alive with Higginses as soon as we 
reached the arbor, and actually, 
John,—now don’t laugh!—they said, 
‘Hullo!’ to Mrs. Dr. Stark.” 

Mr. Smith was already laughing 
too heartily to check himself at once, 
and Beatrice hid her rosy face to 
conceal her merriment. 

“I’m sure!” ejaculated Mrs. Smith, 
“what you can see that is laughable 
or even tolerable in those grinning 
young ones is a mystery to me. 
Something must be done. Next year 
I mean to have a wall ten feet high 
between us.” 

“It's a regular case of—what's-his- 
name— Mordecai, over again, isn’t it ?’" 
said her husband, wiping his eyes. 
“And how did Mrs. Stark express 
her horror ?”” 

After a moment’s hesitation Mrs. 
Smith responded, “Well, I suppose she has had 
to adapt herself to all sorts of people, being a 
minister’s wife, but I was surprised. She smiled 
back and said, ‘IIullo!’ I thought I should —” 

“But you didn't—you never do, and I think 
she’s a sensible woman. Really, she's ’way up 
the tree in my estimation. I shouldn’t worry 
about the Higginses. ‘Their father seems a nice 
sort of man—he works in the machine shops and 
we often ride out together. Had a bottle of 
some kind of tonic fur his wife to-night—said 
she was all worn out this summer.” 

“I should think she would be,” was the low 
response. 

The next day Mrs. Smith received another 
letter from Miss Agnes Newton in which she 
wrote, “I think I have discovered a. new relative 
who must be living near you. Her married name 
is Higgins ; she was Surah Newton, from Kansas. 
If I trace her correctly she is granddaughter of 
James, 1, daughter of Henry, 2, and Henry, 2, 
was your father’s (Orlando, 4) brother. Can you 
help me at this point?” 

No; Mrs. J. Newton Smith could not! She 
was simply overwhelmed. Down went the wall 
ten feet high, and down. went her exaltation 
over the Newtons in general. 

“My cousin!” she murmured. “Yes, father 
had a brother Henry out West. He used to hear 
from him about once in five years. ‘That accounts 
for the strange resem— © dear! dear! I'll never 
tell John. He would make life a burden. 
Why should Agnes Newton write me all the 
disagreeable discoveries she makes ?”” 

Hiding her letter, she sat down beside the 
window farthest from the Higgins cottage and 
wrestled with her chagrin. ‘To yield was inevi- 
table,—her New England conscience made that 
clear,—but how to do so gracefully was the 
question. Like many other problems, this was 
unexpectedly solved. She heard the back door 
thrown open suddenly, and as she started to her 
feet a wide-eyed, panting child appeared. 

“O Mis’ Smith,” she gasped, “mamma won’t 
speak, an’ she’s all still! ‘I'rudie says won’t you 
Please come over?" 

Mrs. Smith recognized the second Higgins child, 
seized a bottle of camphor, called Beatrice, and 
hurried after her little guide. Four weeping 
infants met her at the door, while Trudie was 
applying cold water to her mother’s white face. 

“Is she dead?” whispered the terrified child. 

“No, no, dear, only in a faint.” With quick 
and skilful movements Mrs. Smith applied resto- 
ratives. Very soon the weary eyes unclosed, 
and color came again to lip and cheek. 

“Why, Mrs. Smith, did they call you?” she 
whispered. “There! there! don’t, darlings!” 
With the first intimation of consciousness the 
children had pressed forward, eager to reach her. 

“Don’t you worry!” commanded Mrs. Smith. 
“Now, children, Beatrice is in the garden, and 
you can all go over and she will give you some 
cookies. I'll stay with your mother.” 

Four of them filed out on tiptoes, but Trudie 
stayed until her mother was in bed. Then she 
took the baby and followed—a look of grave 
responsibility on her young face. 

Mrs. Higgins looked wistfully at her neighbor. 
“{ don’t see why I] gave out so, I’m sure,’ she 
said, “but my ironing was heavy, and I’ve been 
so miserable this summer. It seemed as if I was 
going to die, and I didn’t care much if I did. 
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Were you ever so wicked? But I’m sorry to 
trouble you; I’ll soon be up again.” As she 
smiled Mrs. Smith saw the marked resemblance 
to her own sister, Louise, which Beatrice had 
noticed. 

All artificial barriers fell at that instant, and 
leaning over the bed, Mrs. Smith almost sobbed, 
“You’re not wicked, and you mustn’t work so 
hard any more. You don't trouble me. I’m 
going to take care of you, for I’m your own 
cousin, Judith Newton. I’ve just found it out!” 

‘The pale little woman heaved a long, long 
sigh, lifted her arms, and clasped them around 
Mrs. Smith’s neck: “Oh, I’ve known it ever 
since I moved here! You look enough like my 
father to be his own daughter, and we knew you 
married a Smith. I’ve been so hungry to get 
near you, but I didn’t dare to speak first.” 

The little house was very still, and nobody 
listened to the low murmur of voices as the 
women talked on and on. 

‘That evening the stout Swedish woman was 
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transferred to the Higgins kitchen, where her 
broad face flowered into smiles, since she was 
one of the rare mortals who prefer “a family 
where there are children.”” 

Mrs. Smith told her story also that evening, 
and her husband wiped his eyes and cleared his 
throat vigorously as she described the finding of 
Cousin Sarah. 

“I won’t go back on the family tree, John, 
but I’ve been so wicked and puffed up over it— 
that’s the trouble!” she confessed. “And here 
at my very door was Cousin Sarah, just starving 
for a relative. No wonder she didn’t dare speak 
—oh, I can’t forgive myself! And those chil- 
dren—there, John, you may laugh! but we must, 
have them over here while she’s sick. Perhaps 
you could put up swings under the elms. I’m 
so glad Miss Newton wrote—in time. Cousin 
Sarah looks so much like Louise I can’t help 
loving her.” 

John nodded. He was possessed with a 
variety of emotions. Mrs. 0. W. Scort. 











Allie 
T was the afternoon when the Sewing Society 
met, and the little company of women seated 
round the quilting-frame were talking of the 
shoemaker’s family. 

“They say Job Santon’s girl isn’t going to get 
any better.” 

“Who says 30?” 

“Well, Doctor Purdy told father; it’s hip 
disease, and he can’t do anything more for her. 
I suppose Allie will be a cripple for life.” 

“Poor thing! I hope Doctor Purdy didn’t tell 
her.” 

“And Allie took such care of her mother 
before she died!” 

“Yes; the doctor thinks she strained something 
and it’s got to her hip.” 

“And her brother Tom's broke his leg! I 
don’t know what they will do!” 

“It’s hard on Job; it’s almost like his name- 
sake in the Bible, first his wife taken, then Allie, 
and now Tom with his leg broken. I suppose 
he’ll get over that.” 

Job Santon was a philosopher in his honest, 
cheery way. “It’s lucky I’m a shoemaker and 
can do my work right here at home,’ he had 
said, even before they brought his boy Tom in 
with his broken leg. ‘‘Allie was so lonesome 
up-stairs since she’s had to keep her bed, and I 
was so lonesome down here, that I just fixed up 
yonder bed for her in the corner of the sitting- 
rooni—the curtain can be drawn all about it, you 
see. You can lay Tom in my little bedroom off 
the sitting-room, and I'l] pull his bed up to the 
door, so that he and Allie can see each other and 
talk as much as they like.” 

So it was arranged “‘and talk and talk and talk 
they did,” as their father rejoiced to see and 
bear. But they could not talk all the time, 
especially as Allie sometimes became fatigued. 
Tom fretted,—he longed to be outdoors again, — 
even “The Arabian Nights” and “Ivanhoe” 
cvald not hold his attention steadily. 

“I've counted the roses on that wall twenty- 
seven thousand times,” he declared one day. 

“Don’t you want to look at my silk pieces?” 
said Allie. ‘They are prettier than those roses.” 

“Yes, pitch them over,” said Tom, gruffly. 

As she threw them he thought how thin and 
white her hand had grown, and her voice—he 
noticed patient resignation in the tone, 
“like mother’s,” he said to himself, 
with a pang of self-reproach. 

“Here I’m fretting when I expect to 
be up and well in a few weeks. But 
Allie,—what has she to look forward 
to?—dear Allie!” His heart sank, and 
then he braced himself with a resolve. 
He would believe that she could be 
belped—even that he could do some- 
thing. 

When Tom spoke again the fretful 
tone was gone from his voice. He had 
assumed the air of a courtier of the 
court of the renowned Caliph Harun-al- 
Raschid, and had spread the bright- 
colored silk pieves out before him. 
Sitting up with pillows at his back, he 
bowed his head low, and spread his 
hands deferentially, and spoke all the 
dialogue, changing his voice to suit the characters. 

“May it please your royal majesty, there is a 
caravan with silks at the gate, and the owner 
desires to show them.” 
then.” “Yes, your highness.” ‘Perhaps there 
are one or two pieces that might even suit our 
royal pleasure—fair to middling goods, just for 
dressing-gowns or something.” “What! Son 
of a camel-driver, dost thou think to impose on 
™me, the Caliph of Bagdad, by naming such 
prices? To, guards! —” 

Allie was laughing, and she laughed so rarely 
pow that Tom felt well paid for his nonsense, 
and after he had kept up his fantastic imper- 
sonations for a while, he sent the envelope sailing 
back to her, calling her the Princess of Arabia. 


“Bring the fellow in, ; 
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“I will make her laugh every day I am here,” 
| he said to himself. 

“Princess” and “Caliph” they often called 
each other after that. It was curious how the 
pretence helped. When Tom felt like grumbling 
he talked with whimsical fancy instead, and the 
play of it did Allie good many a time. Every 
| day he made her laugh, and every day puzzled 
over vague plans for curing her completely. 

Tom made up his mind that Allie must at 
least try another doctor. Then came the thought 
of the hospital in the city, eight miles away. 
Yet that seemed so out of reach! Job could 
barely pay their store bill; the cow had been 
sold, and even the home now was mortgaged, to 
meet the expenses for sickness during the past 
year. How, then, could Allie be sent as a paying 
patient to the hospital ? é 

It was in September when Tom was really as 
strong as ever again, that his plan took shape. 
Some day he would go to the city and the hospital, 
and find out. No one should know of it mean- 
time, and if nothing came of it he could keep the 
disappointment to himself. He could get away 
from Mr. Adams, the farmer’s, on a Sunday 
morning, and be gone till chore-time at night. 

So it came about that Tom at last went up the 
broad steps to the porch of the Macy Hospital, 
but in a condition of such nervousness that 
nothing but the hope to help Allie could have 
carried him forward—the building was so vast 
and the entrance so grand, and what he meant 
to say or do so uncertain. And the strange 
people—the doctors— would they think him 
impudent, or a fool? He felt himself to be so 
wofully ignorant. Still he went on through the 
open door into the central court of the building. 

The court was high and cool; some potted 
palmettos stood in the centre; no one was there, 
but from somewhere came the sound of a hymn: 

“She only touched the hem of His garment.” 
A service was being held in one of the wards. 

Tom stood and listened, wondering, too, what 
he should do next, when the matron, Miss Benton, 
coming out into the court, saw him and went 
toward him. She was dressed in white, and she 
had dark hair and eyes, and Tom noticed that 
instead of frightening, she reassured him. 

That was what every patient in the hospital 





‘“MAY IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL MAJESTY." 


noticed about Miss Benton. When she stood by 
their beds they felt stronger, when she sat and 
| chatted a moment with some convalescent he felt 
more hopeful. Now she came to Tom, saying, 
“I think you want something. Do you want 
;me? Iam the matron.” 

Tom did not know how to begin, so he only 
| said, “Yes, ma’am,” and stopped awkwardly. 














And then Tom almost broke down. He was 
tired with his long walk, and worn by anxiety, 
and excited by the hospital’s grandeur, and fear- 
ful that he might fail, and if he had said another 
word he must have cried like a great baby. 

Miss Benton waited an instant. Then laying 
her hand on Tom’s arm she said, “I'm glad you 
came to find out about it, but come this way and 
we can sit down and talk about it better.” 

She led the way into a little reception-room, 
and seated Tom comfortably. Then she put her 
own chair near him and said, ‘““Now tell me 
about Allie.” 

With her help Tom did. And because his 
heart was full in the telling hers grew full in 
listening, and she led him on until she knew not. 
only about Allie but about the home, and the 
shop, about the dead mother, the debt and Tom’s 
accident, and even a little about the Caliph of 
Bagdad and the Princess of Arabia. 

When Tom had done she rose, saying, “I will 
be back soon,” and left him, and Tom realized 
that she had not told him a single thing that he 
had come to learn. 

As for Miss Benton, she went away saying to 
herself, “How can I tell him that these cases of 
hip trouble take weeks and months of treatment 
and cost what would be such a great sum to 
them, and that Allie herself must be brought 
here before we can tell whether it is of any use 
to try 2”” 

She resolved to speak to Doctor Stone, the 
house surgeon, who would be going home to 
dinner in a few minutes. Miss Benton went and 
sat down on one of the broad window-seats 
which she knew he would pass in going out. 

The window framed a view of the distant hills 
rising blue and beautiful this bright September 
day, away off there where her own girlhood 
had been spent. She knew the sort of 
home that Tom told about. In her sym- 
pathy she could see Allie, motherless, 
growing patient day by day; if help could 
be given her, it ought to be given immedi- 
ately. 

The air came fresh and sweet through the 
open window. It seemed like an invitation 
from the lovely hills, and a quick inspira- 
tion came to Miss Benton’s mind. “If I 
could but get Doctor Stone to help!” she 
thought. 

But she knew that Doctor Stone would 
not help readily. His ways were different 
from hers. He was a very skilful surgeon, 
who took unstinted pains to succeed with 
his cases, but seemed to care nothing for 
his patients personally. When in the 
hospital they were afraid of him; when 
cured and at a safe distance they praised 
him extravagantly. And now the doctor 
was passing Miss Benton’s window. 

“Doctor Stone!” 

“Yes,” he replied, stopping before the 
window. 

“May I keep you three minutes ?”” 

“If necessary,’’ he said. 

“Then please sit down here on the 
window-seat and let me tell you some- 
thing.” 

Doctor Stone sat down with a certain 
irritation that he did not entirely conceal. 

He did not like the prelude. To sit down 
was like yielding something, but he did it, and 
then Miss Benton told Tom’s story briefly. 

“And now,” she said, “I want to have a ride 
out into the hills this afternoon. Please take 
Edith’’—the doctor’s only daughter—‘‘and come 
with me. I will have a carriage at your house 
by half-past two. We can come round by Allie 
Santon’s and back by supper. It will do us all 
good to have the ride. It will help Allie first to 
see Edith even if—and it might save her so much 
to see you. Just look at those blue hills waiting 
for us!” 

Doctor Stone could think of no way to 
refuse that exactly suited him. He had 
no reason that seemed quite good enough 
to meet her pleading. It would do them 
good, Edith would enjoy it. He hesi- 
tated. 

Then he said, sarcastically, “Are we 
to begin going about the country looking 
for patients, Miss Benton?” 

“Oh,” she returned, “Doctor Stone has 
no need to do that; you will go, will you 
not?” 

There was nothing for it but a blunt 
refusal without reasons or acceptance, 
and Doctor Stone accepted the invitation. 

Now let us go back to Job Santon’s 
little house, where the parson often 
dropped in for a few minutes on Sunday 
afternoon because he missed Allie’s face 
from church, and longed to do something to 
brighten the life of this child of his flock. 
Indeed, he was very fond of Allie, and could 
have told better than any one else what a good 
and lovely girl she was, and how even he drew 
inspiration from her life. He was there when 
Tom got back, warm and tired from his walk. 

“What makes you so late?” Allie asked as he 


“Did you want to ask about some one in the | came in. 


hospital?” said Miss Benton. “This is not 
visiting day, but I will tell you about any one.’’ 
‘Then Tom’s natural straightforwardness gave 
him words. “I want to ask about Allie,” he 
said. Miss Benton looked perplexed, and Tom 
went on hurriedly. “She isn’t here. She is my 
sister. I want to know if there is any chance—” 


Tom hesitated. Tle had such a great thing to 
tell that he did not know how to begin. 

The parson rose to go. 
Tom would rather he did. 

But Tom spoke. “Don’t go, Mr. Brown, 
please. I should like to have you know about 
it,” and this of course put everybody on the 
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alert. “I’ve been to Macy Hospital today. [ 
went down there to see about their taking Allie, 
and Miss Benton—she’s the matron and she’s 
good, I tell you—and Doctor Stone are going to 
take a ride this afternoon, and are coming round 
here to see Allie and see about her going to the 
hospital !”” 

“There!” he went on, “now you know. I 
didn’t tell anybody beforehand. I couldn’t; but. 
I’ve thought about it ever since—well, ever since 
that day we first talked about the Caliph of 
Bagdad and the Princess of Arabia.” 

It was lucky the parson was there, for he 
helped to steady the others in their first excite- 
ment over it. They were still talking and 
wondering over the news when the carriage 
stopped at the gate with Miss Benton and Doctor 
Stone and Edith. 

Tom went quickly out into the yard to take 
the horse. His father and the parson went to 
the piazza to meet the guests there, and so Allie 
was left alone. 

She was glad, yet she dreaded the coming of 
the doctor. It was all so sudden—it would mean 
so much one way or the other! Dear Tom— 
how good he was, but she was not strong to bear 
even easy things now, and — 

Her father’s quick sympathy perhaps surmised 
her feeling, for he had come back and was at 
her side. 5 

“I oughtn’t to have left you, dearie,” he said. 
He sat down on the corner of the bed, and 
putting his arm round her, drew her close. “We 
must have good courage.”” 

Then Allie saw Doctor Stone's tall form bend- 
ing to come in at the door. He did not require 
a long examination to understand Allie’s case; 
within ten minutes the doctor, signing Job to 
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“Well, doctor,” said 
Job, “you know what I want to know. What—_ 
what is it for my girl?” 

“Can she come to the hospital?” asked Doctor 
Stone. 

“I wish she could,” said Job; “I’m ashamed 
to have you think I would hesitate, but—what 
‘would it cost ?”” 

“It would cost seventy-five or a hundred dollars, 
and it might not cure her. I think she will always 
be somewhat lame; but if she could come at 
once we might help her.” 

Job stood silent for a few minutes, then he 
said, “Doctor, Tom and I would work night and 
day for it if we could get work to do, and we'll 
try, for Allie’s ’most all the world to both of us, 
now mother’s gone. But my cow is sold, and 
my place here is mortgaged. I don’t suppose 
anybody would give me a second loan on it, and 
seventy-five or a hundred at once I can’t get.” 

“I regret it,” said the doctor, more kindly in 
his tone. “I should have been glad to have her 
come, but—’? Then he explained at some length 
to Job how the hospital was supported. 

To those in the house it was not easy waiting. 
The parson walked to and fro on the piaza ina 
restless way, wishing to be out there with the 
other men. He had caught the doctor’s words 
of regret, and was busy with his thoughts. 
When he could bear it no longer, he went hastily 
forward. Job was looking dejectedly toward the 
ground, and the doctor was turning toward 
the house. 

“How is it, doctor?” said the parson. 

“}f the girl could come at once she might be 
helped. But that would cost more than her 
father can pay.” 

“How much?” demanded the parson. 

“A hundred dollars, perhaps,’ answered the 
doctor. 

“Job,” said the parson, resolutely, “she must 
go. I haven’t the money, either, and I can’t 
mortgage the parsonage or the church,” he 
smiled at the notion, “but it must be provided. 
IL will go security for it.” Then he stood very 
erect and looked straight into the doctor's face. 
“I think my security will be good,” he said. 

The parson had ministered to his people here 
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for almost twenty years. He had had quite the 
same struggle that his parishioners had to make 
both ends meet. But there was a little honest 
pride in his heart as he spoke, knowing his own 
standing as a man, and feeling sure that in 
some way it could be made to serve in this 
necessity. 

“Well,” said the doctor, looking straight back 
at him, “‘if you say so, that will do.”” 

Then, turning to Job, he said, “I wish Miss 
Benton would come here.”* 

In a moment she was there, and then to her 
astonishment he said, “Would you object to 
taking this child back with us? The carriage is 
suitable, and she should come at once.” 

“T should be very glad to,"’ she answered ; and 
Jo, Allie was gone so quickly thgt Tom could 
scarcely believe his eyes when he looked at her 
vacant bed. 

The parson was preaching a series of discourses 
on Sunday evenings, illustrating the great doc- 
trines one by one and taking pleasure in his 
skilled work, as Doctor Stone did in his. He 
had been anticipating with enthusiasm the 
evening of that very Sunday. Now, after he 
had seen Allie off, he went back to his home 
and his study to make his final preparations. 

But what had come over his sermon? There 
‘was no interest in it, not even to himself. He 
was shocked, but when he tried to read a page 
his thoughts wandered to Allie, and to the hos- 
pital and to other sick folk, and so to suffering 
humanity in general. 

Again and again he brought himself sharply 
back to his sermon. But he could not give the 
finishing touches to it. So he took up his Bible 
and turned instinctively to the gospel accounts 
of the healing of sick and distressed folk. And 
then his thoughts took sermon shape once more. 

How he did preach in imagination, as he sat 
there with his eyes closed and these accounts 
stirring his heart! He was all aglow with his 
feeling; words came just as he wanted them, 
and so it was that as he stood before his people 
that evening, instead of his text from Romans 
he took for his subject the men of Gennesaret 
who, when they had knowledge of Jesus, sent 
into all the country round about and brought 
unto Him all that were diseased. 

As he preached, picturing the gathering of the 
sick people who could not come without help, 
the interest grew deep. The young men and 
maidens forgot each other; the children kept’ 
awake to hear, while the older ones who had had 
experience of trouble and sickness were intent 
with sympathy. 

“And ought not we,” he said, “to care for the 
region round about us? Shall we not know that 
in His name the community is but a larger family, 
that its men and women are our brothers and 
sisters, and its children our children? If they 
are sick and need help, shall we not bring them 
to the sources of healing?” 

And then he told them how Allie had gone to 
the hospital that afternoon. Neither Job nor 
Tom were present, so the parson had a freer 
mind to speak plainly, and to enforce the truth 
that it was the chance of his hearers to help. 

“The offering this evening,” he said, “will be 
used for Allie.” 

Then the parson sat down, and the young men 
took the offering-boxes down the aisles, a duty 
which generally occupied them for a few moments 
only. But how long they were about it that 
evening! Instead of the usual shuttle-like 
movement of the boxes in and out of the pews 
with scarce a stop, those who passed them had 
to wait and linger, and they did it smilingly. 

The unprepared ones were borrowing pencils 
and getting slips of paper. Pocketbooks came up 
from deep pockets and bill-tlaps were opened. 
The white-haired deacon, whose voice had kept 
full and sweet in spite of his years, started the 
song, “There is a Green Hill Far Away.” 

Those who could peer round the sides of the 
old-fashioned pulpit saw that the parson’s face 
dropped into his hands and that his handkerchief 
was at his eyes, but when he stood up if his eyes 
were moist his look was radiant, and the “grace, 
mercy and peace’ of the benediction seemed 
never so full of meaning. 

Allie stayed twelve weeks at the hospital, and 
is now so little lame that you would scarcely 
notice it. WaALLace E, MATHER. 


——_~¢ 





CoLontaL Dress. — The distinctive sim- 
plicity of dress of the colonists in this country 
was not long retained after money became 
plentiful, and a reading of Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle's recent book, “Home Life in Colonial 
Days,” shows that it did not offend the sensibili- 
ties of our forefathers and foremothers to import 
both fashions and material from Europe. 

George Washington also sent to England for 
an outfit for his stepdaughter, Miss Custis. She 
was four years old, and he ordered for her 
packthread stays, stiff coats of silk, masks, caps, 
bonnets, bibs, ruffies, necklaces, fans, silk and 
calamanco shoes, and leather pumps. There 
were also eight pairs of kid mitts, and four pairs 
of gloves; these, with the masks, show that this 
little girl's complexion was to be well guarded. 

Through the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies there was a constant succession of rich 
and gay fashions, for American dress was 
carefully modeled upon European, especially 
English, modes. Men’s wear was as rich as 
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women’s. An English traveller said that Boston 
women and men in 1740 dressed as gay every 
day as courtiers in England at a coronation. 
But with all the richness there was no wasteful- 
ness. The sister of the rich Boston merchant, 
Peter Faneuil, who built Faneuil Hall, sent her 
gowns to London to be turned and dyed, and 
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her old ribbons and gowns to be sold. But her 
gowns which are still preserved are of magnifi- 
cent stuffs. 

New Yorkers were dressed in gauzes, silks 
and laces; even women Quakers in Pennsylvania 
had to be warned against wearing hoop petticoats, 
scarlet shoes, and puffed and rolled hair. 









i LASS putin! Glass put in!” 
The shrill cry, rising to the top of 
the big buildings in the street, came 
from an ill-clad Polish Jew, who shivered in 
the bitter winter blast as he eagerly scanned the 
windows for the customer that meant food and 
fire for his little ones at home. 

From the third story of a livery stable a surly- 
looking man put out his head and beckoned to 
the Jew. So the glazier climbed the stairs hur- 
riedly to the loft where the surly man was 
waiting. 

“Put them in,” he said briefly, pointing to a 
dozen broken panes. 

The Jew’s eyes glistened as he surveyed the 
job. It would nearly exhaust the stock he had 
dragged wearily about all day. He should go 
home to his Sabbath eve with a light burden and 
a lighter heart. He figured up rapidly that he 
should be four dollars richer when the work was 
done. 

He worked swiftly and well. The afternoon 
was nearly spent when he went to his employer 
to get his pay. The man bade him begone with 
a curse, and when, anguished and _ horror- 
stricken, he pleaded in his broken English that 
he should be ruined, he kicked him down-stairs. 

“Go on out, you blamed Jew,” he yelled after 
him, ‘and be glad you are alive!” 

Out in the street, when the outraged glazier 
turned and in his rage shook his fist at his 
enemy, a policeman moved him on, and threat- 
ened to lock him up for trying to explain. 

To this man, coming from a land where his 
people had been hunted for ages 
as little better than wild beasts, 
what must our freedom and our 
laws have seemed, had the matter 
ended there? If he had been soon 
found fiercely ranting against both 
at a meeting of malcontents as 
poor and as wretched as he, would 
it have been strange? But such 
things do not happen, say you? 
This did happen, nevertheless, 
exactly as I have told it. 

The matter did not end there, 
because the man found his way to 
the office of the Legal Aid Society, 
and through it got justice and his 
money. That was where I met 
him, and heard his story from his 
own lips, still trembling with the 
sense of wrong and injustice 
against which he thought himself 
helpless. Such stories are told 
there every day, unhappily. 

In 1897, when the society came 
of age, so to speak, its president, 
commenting on the fact that in twenty-one 
years it had interposed in behalf of more than 
eighty thousand poor clients and collected 
nearly six hundred thousand dollars of wages 
unjustly withheld from them, called the state of 
society that permits such oppression of the weak 
by the strong, appalling. And so it would be 
did not the evidence, in his own and his col- 
leagues’ work, show that it is not permitted, 
at least when made known; that society has a 
conscience which will not rest easy under such 
monstrous wrongs. 

Few places, even in the metropolis, possess 
the human interest of the three little dingy rooms 
in which the Legal Aid Society is at home on 
the top floor of a Broadway office building just 
across from the City Hall Park. Nut without 
good cause has its office been called a “law 
hospital.” The stream of persons acutely suffer- 
ing by reason of injustice and wrong flows 
through it all day long, craving and receiving 
redress. Thousands of the wrecks of New York 
life are borne in on it, and the misfits of the great 
crowd come sooner or later to be tinkered there. 

The society was started to protect immigrants 
against being fleeced, but while it has preserved 
this character, it has widened its scope, so that, 
it is now found ministering to all who are poor 
and helpless. More than three-fourths of all its 
clients are strangers in our land, victims, as often 
as not, of their own ignorance of its customs, or 
of the depraved customs of their old home. An 
instance of the latter, apparently, is the rabbin- 
ical divorce, called the ‘‘get,’’ which has been 
the cause of much domestic unhappiness and 
destitution. 

The get is a handy way of getting rid of an 
old or inconvenient wife, and of the responsibility 
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By Jacob A. Riis. 
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for supporting her; but it is not lawful, and the 
society has been laboring hard to convince the 
Hebrew East Side of the fact. This sort of 
divorce came under its notice first through the 
application of a Russian Jew to be “protected” 
against his lawful wife and three children who, 
he had learned, were coming to claim him. He 
had been here a year, and had found another girl 
he liked better, as he naively told the lawyer. 
Accordingly he had obtained a get; but trouble 
was coming over the sea, and he wanted it reén- 
forced, as it were, by the civil law. 

Inquiry showed that he had been guilty of a 
very common offence. If it becomes neither so 
common nor so popular hereafter, it will be due 
to the very energetic “advice’’ the society has 
been at pains to bestow upon clients of this 
class. Such a result would show that it has 
championed the cause of the deserted wives to 
some very practical purpose. 

A rough, unkempt giant, with a week’s stubble 
on his aggressive chin, comes to sue for breach 
of contract. He is a dish-washer in a restaurant, 
hired by the month, but discharged at the end of 
a week; he does not tell why. The inference 
that the restaurant man will have a bill for 
smashed crockery as long as his claim is hardly 
at fault. The lawyer takes the address of his 
employer, and writes a demand letter to him to 
bring out his side of the story. 

The unkempt giant makes room at the desk 
for an Italian lad who has been grinning on the 
bench for an hour, awaiting his turn. The boy 
holds out two black-begrimed fists for inspection. 
Upon one half a finger is missing. 

“Me friend, he bit-ta him off,” he explains, 


wagging the stump to identify it. He wants to 
sue his “‘friend.’’ The only thing that appears 
clearly after a hard struggle with the language 
is that there was a fight, in which the suitor did 
his best to “land” on some part of his opponent’s 
anatomy. He is told that he has no case, and 
goes off muttering, “Fix him meself!’"—the old 
law of retaliation of his kind. A finger for a 
finger! “There will shortly be one less in Mul- 
berry Street. 

A shipwrecked passenger from the Veendam, 
who lost all when she went down, and stands 
penniless on a strange shore, is succeeded by a 
sad-eyed little sewing-girl, swindled out of a 
week’s wages by a heartless sweater. It is only 
four dollars, but it is her all, and he will be made 
to pay it, with interest. 

“Wir fiihren die Klaye” (We will bring in 
a complaint), says the cheerful young woman 
who listens to her complaint and notes down the 
man’s place of business. She is one of the office 
staff, and an important part of it, Miss Rosalie 
Loew, a member of the bar, and the eloquent 
and successful advocate of her clients’ rights in 
the “poor man’s court,” in which nearly all the 
society’s cases are brought. 

The anxious seat next yields up to Miss Loew 
a perplexed back-yard musician, who bought a 
cornet in a Bowery pawn-shop, and found, when 
he brought it to the instrument-maker to be 
fixed, that it had been stolen. The rightful 
owner was there, and had the hornblower 
arrested. The man is as anxious to recover his 
means of livelihood as to prove that he is not a 
thief, and the society undertakes the case with 
misgivings as to the first in order to remove the 
unjust stigma from him. 

Among the five thousand and odd clients of 
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the society in 1897 were Turks, Egyptians and 
Peruvians. It cleared innocent men of charges 
ranging from assault and theft to robbery and 
murder, and got them vut of jail. It succeeded 
in all but two of the cases it undertook. It is 
easy from this to understand the devotion of the 
poor to the society, and the high place it has 
won in the courts where they had before no 
champion. 

There is no “breaking in” young attorneys on 
charity cases here. The society employs in its 
service the highest legal skill, and brings it as 
promptly and readily when the claim is for two 
or three dollars as if a fortune were involved, 
if a principle is at stake, or some right to be 
restored. The smallest claim prosecuted by it last 
year was one for one dollar and seventy-seven 
cents for a jar of pickles bought by a small store- 
keeper at a great wholesale house down-town 
and never delivered, although paid for. The 
firm refused disdainfully to entertain the claim 
as too petty to occupy itstime; but it was not too 
petty for the Legal Aid Society, and the big firm 
was made to pay back the money, and the costs 
of the action beside. One man on the East Side 
was convinced that day that there is justice for 
the poor as well as for the rich, and the city was 
80 much better for it. 

It is a curious grist the hopper in the little 
oftice grinds out. Sometimes clients are almost 
ludicrous in their awkward efforts to get a hearing 
—always pathetic. A coal-heaver, who had been 
in the Tombs for months on the charge of break- 
ing another man’s head with his shovel, was 
discovered, when his case came up for the fourth 
time,—at last with a competent lawyer to befriend 
the wretched prisoner,—to be the victim of a 
malingerer and of an unscrupulous vhysician, 
who had certified at each previous hearing that 
his patient was in danger of his life, although, 
in fact, there was nothing the matter with him. 
The doctor received a well-deserved reprimand in 
the court, and the coal-heaver was set free. 

An old laborer who was put on the street by a 
heartless son sixteen years before, and now, deaf 
and disabled, is unable to earn a living, gets the 
hearing which the authorities have refused him, 
and the son is compelled to pay him a weekly 
allowance out of the small business he had 
built up. The old man drops in at intervals to 
testify to the society his gratitude for the inter- 
ference. 

A certain woman, with bewildering circum- 
stantiality of detail, succeeded at last in making 
known her allegation that she had been robbed 
by her brother and his lawyer of all her property 





“INJUSTICE AND WRONG FLOW THROUGH IT ALL DAY LONG" 


—a little house in a Jersey suburb. To the 
question of Mr. Schurz, the attorney, ‘‘Have you 
ever employed a lawyer before?” she replied 
candidly, “Yes, about twenty.” Inquiry dis- 
closed that she had come recently out of an insane 
asylum; but farther probing made it plain that 
this was only the climax of her misfortunes—she 
had really been swindled, and worry over her 
loss had robbed her of her reason. Her despoilers 
had done their work under cover of the law, 
buying of her for two hundred dollars property 
that was worth two thousand dollars, “I was 
hungry, and I needed the money,’ she said, and 
atear dropped on her wan hand at the thought 
of her helpless state. 

Stricken though she was, she was no longer 
helpless. She went out into the crowd feeling 
that the first glimpse of sunlight for many a 
weary day had fallen into her life. 

A stout Irishwoman who hobbled down with 
her, congratulating her heartily, had not had as 
good luck. She fell into a hole “somewhere 
near Washington Square, child!” some three or 
four years before, she was not sure which, and 
the injury she received laid her up in the hospital 
a whole year. It had suddenly occurred to her 
or she had been told that “she ought to get 
something for it’* from the city or some one; but 
her statements were too vague, although her 
injury was plain enough; and besides it was too 
late. With true Celtic cheerfulness, she comforted 
herself with the reflection that she was “not kilt 
entirely,” and that there were others luckier 
than she. 

So it goes all day. The hard benches in the 
office are always full, and their burden of wrong 
always grievous; but heavy though it be, those 
who bear it have always a word of comfort or a 
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willing hand to ease one still heavier than theirs. 
‘They sit and comfort each other as well as they 
ean by sharing their griefs while waiting “for 
the lawyer,” and all unknown to them, those 
upon whom they lean for advice and help take 
heart for their own heavy tasks from the sight 
of their helpfulness and kindness to each other. 
It is a lesson one learns often from the poor, and 
it is worth all it costs. 

In Denmark and Sweden they have “‘concilia- 
tion courts” —tribunals of citizens erected to 
judge between neighbors in the interests of peace, 
and to head off litigation. Their decisions, when 
agreed to, have the force of judgments, and they 
save no end of trouble and bad blood. The 
Legal Aid Society tries to fill this place as well 
as it can among the teeming, ill-assorted popul- 


tion of the second greatest city in the workd. It} 


“gettles’’ more cases than it sues in, and discour- 
ages resorts to the courts until it has to fight; 
then it fights to a finish. 

It saves its clients from the stigma of pauperism 
by charging them a fee of ten cents, if they have 
the ten cents,—which seven-eighths have not,— 
and ten per cent. on all sums recovered by suit 
above the amount of ten dollars. And they are 
happier for knowing that they have a hand in 
helping, too. 

The Legal Aid Society is composed of some 
two or three hundred public-spirited men and 
women, who subseribe for its support and employ 
the best legal talent to be obtained. It has just 
performed a great public service by taking a 
stand against the crying evil of the “bucket- 
shops” — fraudulent stock-brokerage concerns 
which, by catering to the gambling passion, work 
the same corruption among the clerks and office- 
boys down-town that the policy-shops do among 
the poorest tenement-house people. 

The society has done an immense amount of 
practical good during its twenty-one years of 
existence; it has given bread and restored con- 
tentment to many who were wronged; it is in 
every way one of the great charities of New 
York, greatest of all as a nursery of good citizen- 
ship. No one can sit and listen to the stories of 
wrong that are told all day long in the little 
Broadway office, and to the bitter refrain, “If I 
had money, I could get justice,’ without com- 
prehending that he stands here at the parting of 
the ways that means peril or peace to civilization, 
according to the choice made. 

_ For when a man makes up his mind that 
justice can only be bought, he logically wants to 
get rid of all law and authority, because they 
exist, as he sees it, only for the protection of the 
rich and powerful. Property, in the eyes of 
such a man, becomes a crime, and be himself an 
enemy of the social order. ‘The organization 
that helps him make the safe ehoice in that 
crisis may well be accounted a public benefactor 
of the first order. 





The Exploit of Antoine and 
Pierre. 


“HIS is the true story of an exploit of 
¥ Antoine and Pierre Le Beau, 
lads who were born in the little 
French-Indian village of La 
Saussail. Their father, Baptiste 
Le Beau, was a trader in peltries, 
and their mother a half-blood 
Mandan woman. 

Pierre was two years the cider, and very 
Indian and lazy by nature. Antoine was more 
like the French, and clever, and therefore was 
sent away to school in St. Louis, where he 
remained until his father was killed, an accidental 
victim, in a fight between Red Dog’s and Three 
Feathers’ bands of Bois-Bruks. 

Antoine found that during the four years of 
his absence the fur trade had been ruined. 
Settlers and stockmen had come into the country 
across the river from La Saussail. He found 
Charbonneau, his father’s partner, in possession 
of the store, and his mother and Pierre with 
nothing left them save a few ponies, the log 
house they lived in, and the Indian title to a 
tract of land above the village. 

Although but fifteen years old, Antoine, thrifty 
and clever, saw his opportunity in the control of 
the land, which included some excellent grazing 
ground. 

The stockmen across the river had great droves 
of borses and cattle, and they were already 
crowded for room. So Antoine took horses to 
herd. He succeeded in gathering three hundred 
during the first spring, and received two dollars 
per head for the season. He lost but two out of 
this “bunch,” and the animals did so well that 
more than five hundred were placed in his charge 
the following year. 

So the Le Beaus were again highly important 
among the people of mixed complexion of La 
Seussail. Pierre wore the gayest of blanket 
jackets, lived merrily, and sometimes amused 
himself by going fishing. He loafed much in 
Charbonnean’s dingy store, which smelled of 
hides, dried fish and stale tobacco. 

Now it happened one chilly morning, when 
Antoine had come in to warm his bands by 
Charbonneau’s fire, that a couple of young men 
from the settlements were in the store seeking to 
buy rope and blankets. : 

“This old rope—no good,” said Pierre, as one 
of the newcomers stooped to examine a cvil upon 
the floor. ‘‘My brudder Antoine, hees buy some 
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hees picket-pins."” 


Pierre some hard names in French, and ordered 


him violently upon the floor. 
Antoine’s Fronch-Indian blood got the upper 


Charbonnean’s legs shook like willows in the 
wind, and his customers left in alarm. 

Charbonneau begged pardon, and Antoine's 
wrath quickly subsided. The lad 
was rather ashamed, in fact, for 
he knew Pierre had been imper- \ 
tinent in talking to customers 
about Charbonneau’s goods. 

The matter would have ended i 
amicably but for Charbonneaa’s iH 
Ogalalla wife, who was of a 
temper quite as choleric as her 
husband, and far more steadfast. | 
She was greatly enraged when 
she learned that Charbonneau 
had been taken by the beard, 
which she seemed to consider a 
most humiliating thing. It made | 
her despise Charbonneau and 
thirst for revenge on Antoine. 

When the first warm days 
came after the going out of 
the ice, Madame Charbonneau 
gathered her small effects and \ 
departed in a cance with her j 
children, a well-grown®boy and 
girl. This little family paddled | 
far down the Missouri and thence | 
up White River to the big 
Ogalalta towns. 

Whether the angry squaw- 
wife appealed more signally to 
the spirit of revenge or of 
cupidity among her friends is 
| not quite clear, but certain it is 
that shortly after her appearance 
among them a party of Ogalallas 
set out across the great stretch of plain to the 
northward, descended upon Antoine’s horse- 
corrals one night in June, and drove off all the 
herded stock. 

Antoine had built his corrals a mile above the 
village. As these horses were under “sacred 
medicine,” and in charge of “one of the blood,” 
there was no danger that they would be stolen 
by Cheyennes, Gros Ventres, or other tribes of 
the upper reserve. Another and final element. 
of safety lay im the fact that most of the horses 
were of a large breed not much in use, except for 
beef, among the Sioux. Thus Antoine had felt 
doubly secure in leaving the animals at night 
unguarded in the corrals. [He could not watch 
all night and work all day. And Pierre could 
not be depended on for guard duty. 

On the morning of his loss he rode home from 
the broken corrals with despair in his heart. 
His occupation and his reputation were gone, 
unless he could recover the stock. The owners 
of his herd and other whites across the river 
would not hesitate to accuse him of having a 
hand in such a wholesale robbery, unless he 
could prove his innocence absolutely. And they 
would trust him with no more horses. 

It was barely daylight, so early was he out of 








and Pierre. The woman immediately took a 
canoe and paddled across the river to warn the 
owners of the stolen horses. As for Pierre, he 
suddenly awoke to the importance of doing 
| something. His Indian blood was aroused, and 


after the horse-thieves. 

Sunrise saw the brothers well mounted and 
galloping hard to westward. The broad trail of 
the herd led straight away toward the Bad Lands 
of the Little Missouri. The animals had evi- 
dently been taken from their corrals in the early 
night and were being pushed hard, for when 
the pursuers had mounted the bluffs above the 
Missouri, they saw no cloud of dust upon 
the miles and miles of nearly level plain. At 
night they passed down into the valley of 
Thunder Creek, which marked the limit of the 
country they knew. They camped on this creek, 
nearly seventy miles from home. 

They were up and off again at break of 
day, and night brought them to the breaks of 
the Bad Lands—warm, at last, upon the trail 
of the stolen stock. Hitherto they had passed 
three camps where the Ogalallas—more than 
twenty, as the brothers had made out by the 
sign—had halted to rest and graze the stock, and 


of a horse were found. 

Just before sunset the brothers rode to the 
summit of a red butte and looked back over their 
trail. Were the stockmen following the stolen 
horses? Qn all the vast stretch of sun-baked 
plain there was no slightest cloud or trail of dust 
to cheer the boys with hope of aid from the 
settlements. In another direction lay rough 
ridges of chalk cliffs and a narrow, gorge-like 
valley cast in forbidding shadows, At some 
point or turn in that tortuous, fading caiion the 


But dared any two pursuers venture their lives 
| in that narrow pass? 
| Did the brothers turn back? Did the lazy 





a morning, when Antoine aroused his mother | 


he readily joined Antoine in an arduous chase | 


at one of them the skull and freshly picked bones | 


stolen horses would be guarded for the night. ; 
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| of dat rope las’ summer, and de knots dey rot off | Pierre, dust-begrimed, choked by thirst and | them, and Antoine and Pierre were in no danger 


balf-famished from a slender diet of dry, chopped | of discovery from these sentinel pests of an 


persistence and the white man’s boldness had 


great shrewdness. 


At this Charbonneau flew into a rage, called | beef, want to go home? Not he. The Sioux’s | ordinary Indian camp. 


Thanks to the shelter of the creck bank and 


him out of the store. Then, as Pierre merely | seized upon the lads and urged them on to a deed | its fringe of willows, they passed this camp in 
grinned, Charbonneau rushed at him and flung | almost incredibly daring, and yet planned with | safety. The horses were farther on. Presently 


the brothers ascended the creek bank upon the 


From the appearance of the trail below they ; grass land and were in the midst of the grazing 


formed, the two rode down the red bluff into the 
narrow valley. 


hand of his school-training at this, He seized | knew the stock-thieves were some two hours’ | herd. They walked carelessly among the ani- 
| the irate trader by the beard, thrust a pistol in | ride in advance, and that they would go into| mals, talking in low tones and in the Sioux 
his face, and said such emphatic things that | camp soon after dark. So, with plans already | tongue, which they spoke with a perfect accent. 


They were some time in finding riding ponies 
among the herd. At last, by cautious and 


Upon reaching the creek —a swift, shallow | friendly advance, each secured a pony, bridled 


“PIERRE RODE LIKE ONE POSSESSED."” 


the banks. They found a bog-hole where were 
tufts of old dry grass which had escaped the fall 
fires. Of this they gathered enough for their 


purpose. 

With dry twigs and bark of willows they 
twisted dry-grass ropes some two inches in 
diameter and half the length of a lariat. To 
prevent these ropes from untwisting they tied 
them here and there with interlacing twine. 

This task finished, the brothers ate some 
stringy chips of dried meat, and stretched them- 
selves on the ground for an hour or so of rest. 

Thus refreshed, they remounted and rode 
leisurely and cautiously along the trail. Tom 
after turn of the narrow valley was made. They 
moved in a silence broken only by the light 
footfalls of their ponies. Their animals were 
kept at the shuffling, nearly noiseless trot char- 
acteristic of the Indian-bred pony. 

On either hand loomed the chalk cliffs; fringes 
of cottonwoods and willows inarked the crooked 
channel of the creek. The trail, a broad swath 
in the thin, tall grass of the bottom lands, was 
easily followed. 

The thieves were depending upon their advan- 
tage in start, their celerity of movement, and the 
unlikelihood of pursuit except from fort or 
settlement. This they hoped to elude finally 
among the intricacies of the Bad Lands. 

Leaving the trail, the boys hugged the little 
stream, keeping well within the shadows of its 
bordering trees. It was after midnight that the 
rustling murmur they had listened for came to 
their ears. Quite plainly now they could hear 
the trampling of a herd, hungrily cropping the 
coarse, thin grass. But no fires, no sign of 
Indians or of horses could be seen in the night. 

The brothers dismounted and led their ponies 
deeper within the shadows of a cluster of cotton- 
woods. They stripped the animals of saddles 
and bridles and turned them loose. Each then 
wound his surcingle and grass rope about his 
body and slid softly down the ditch-like bank of 
the creek. 

They left their saddles under the trees and 
carried their rolled blankets under their arms. 
They followed the creek channel, hugging the 
bank, half creeping on the shore or wading in 
the water with great caution where there was no 
foothold on land. 

‘The creek channel led them by a curve within 
the shadows of overhanging cliffs, and they 
|knev the Indians were encamped in this bend. 
Sounds of the herd grew more distinct, and they 
were creeping with greater caution, when a loud, 
familiar whinny broke upon their ears, then 
yells of Indians and a brief clatter of hoofs. 

What Antwuine and Pierre had calculated upon 
bad happened. ‘Their own ponies had come on 
and joined the herd. There had been a momen- 
tary alarm as the animals had passed Indian 
guards and camp. Inthe darkness there was little 
danger that the incident would excite suspicion. 
The savages would simply conclude that ponies 
had strayed and returned, or been left behind in 
some shelter of brush or trees. 

In the meantime the lads had discovered the 





Sioux's camp and their first outpost. © Fortu- 
| nately, horse-stealers do not allow dogs to follow 


stream—they tumed their ponies loose, quenched | 
their thirst, and immediately set out to search | 








the animal, strapped his blanket 
upon its back and mounted. 
‘They rode together boldly along 
| the creek bank. As they passed 
the limits of the herd a Sioux 
arose from the grass a few 
yards distant and hailed them. 
Antoine replied. 

“We go to the hills,” he said, 

gruffiy, “to look for pursuers 
: when light comes.” 
I. The Indian grunted approval, 
and the riders passed leisurely 
on. This simple, bold proceed- 
ing, and the noise and confusion 
of the stainping, snorting herd, 
saved an alarm. Its success, and 
the knowledge that the Indians 
were herding their booty un- 
mounted, filled Pierre and 
Antoine with elation. The 
Sioux, as they had hoped, were 
giving all of their ponies com 
plete rest for the night. 

The daring riders passed on 
| down the valley until they were 
well out of sight and hearing of 
the herd. They then hobbled 
their ponies and flung them- 
selves upon the grass. Here 
they waited, resting and talking 
Ai in subdued voices, until that 

darkest hour which comes before 

thedawn. Then they remounted, 
uncoiled their grass ropes and rode back toward 
the herd. They approached, riding cautiously, 
until warned by coughing snorts that the horses 
were near at hand. 

There was no longer the rustle of trampling 
feet—the herd were lying at rest. So much the 
better for the plan the boys had adopted; a plan 
simple and bold, requiring dash and courage 
beyond ordinary conception. They were to 
stampede this herd of five hundred horses, and 
tide at its heels directly through and over an 
Indian camp. Truly, it was to be neck or 
nothing with them! They rode a dozen rods 
apart and halted. They scratched matches under 
the cover of their horses’ flanks, and lighted the 
frayed ends of their grass ropes. 

In the next instant Antoine fired his revolver 
in air, and with shrill, terrifying whoops the 
daring fellows rode at top speed directly at the 
sleeping herd. They whirled their lighted rope- 
ends, fanned to flame as their animals ran, and 
rushed in upon a startled crowd of horses, 
encircled in hissing, writhing coils of fire. 

Pierre rode like one possessed, and yelled like 
a veritable war-liend. .As the herd broke away 
in his front he ran plump upon an Indian guard. 

The Sioux was directly in advance, and run- 
ning, but turned to shoot. Ashe did so Pierre, 
whirling his firerope, swept the blazing end 
directly into the savage’s face, thrust out a foot, 
and left him, sprawling and blinded, in the grass. 

Then there was a wild and most exciting rout. 
The whole herd of horses fied like mad things 
before those circling, shrieking snakes of fire. 

Despite a mob of yelling Indians, aroused 
from their blankets and rushing frantically hither 
and thither, the horses, gathered in a flying 
mass, swept resistlessly on, taking their own 
back trail instinctively. 

Antoine and Pierre galloped into the Sioux 
camp-ground, riding at the heels of the herd and 
in a smothering cloud of dust. They were fired 
upon by several Sioux, whom they nearly ran 
down as they came together at the tail of the 
herd; but bullets aimed chietly at whirling 
streaks of fire, and in dust and darkness, went 
amiss, and the daring stampeders came off 
without a scratch. 

They yelled and whirled their fire-ropes until 
those effective torches had burned nearly to their 
finger-ends; and when that happened they were 
beyond the Sioux camp, and had the whole herd— 
with twenty-six Ogalalla ponies beside—in front 
of them, and going like the wind. A score of 
disconsolate Sioux bucks were left to make their 
way on foot to the Niobrara country. 

Four days later the French-Indian boys drove 
the recovered stock, minus four or five head 
killed and strayed, down the bluffs at La Saussail. 

The owners of the stock had not thought it 
worth while to follow the Indians but they were 
delighted with the exploit of Antoine and Pierre. 
Even the lazy brother was a man of consequence 
thereafter, and was allowed to assist in looking 








| after the herd. 


This recapture of stolen stock was a piece of 
daring so admired by the most renowned Sioux 
braves that even Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull 
always spoke of the Le Beau boys with some 
envy and great respect. 

FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS. 
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Current Topics. 


The signs of increasing good feeling 
between the North and the South multiply. 
Witness an inquiry from a Southern farmer, 
addressed to a newspaper of that section, as 
follows: “Will the Boston or Yankee bean 
grow here?” 


More than twenty years ago Gambetta, 
speaking of the increase of armaments in Conti- 
nental countries, said, “If this gues on, Europe 
will be reduced to begging at the doors of the 
barracks.” And tsar and kaiser now begin to 
think his words were true. 

A breach-of-promise suit for two weeks 
occupied public attention in one of our large 
cities. The defendant, who was recently mar- 
ried, was sued by a young woman who asserted 
that he was betrothed to her. The jury having 
awarded the plaintiff a large sum, the case is 
said to be closed. Is it closed? The affairs of 
not only the principals in the suit, but those of 
the innocent young wife and the other members 
of three families have been dragged through the 
courts and have become the subject of public 
jest and comment. All their lives the taint of 
fhis suit will follow the actors in it. It is not a 
pleasant theme, but the frequency of these legal 
trials calls for plain speaking. Engagements 
formed hastily, without mutual respect and 
exteem, and which are not intended to be ful- 
filled, are but the first step in a series of 
degradations from which character can never 
wholly wipe the stain. i 

Critics of missions, who delight in saying 
that “it takes a dollar to carry a cent” to the 
beneficiaries of these organizations, are conclu- 
sively refuted by facts given in connection with 
the missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
During the church year 1807-8 this body expended. 
in the foreign and domestic mission-tields about 
twelve hundred thousand dollars. ‘The “salaries 
of missionary bishops, secretaries, and so forth,’’ 
together with the “office and incidental ex- 
pense.” took just six and a half cents out of 
each dollar given to be expended in mission 
work. The “children of this world” may be 
wiser in their generation than the “children of 
light,” at least the critics think so; but the fact 
remains that a business corporation which could 
keep its “cost of administration” within seven 
per cent. of its total expenditure would feel that 
it exhibited very commendable “worldly” skill. 

The Constitution of the United States 
declares that the Vice-President shall be presi- 
dent of the Senate, but shall have no vote, 
unless there is an equal division of its numbers 
upon any measure brought before it for decision. 
Such a deciding vote is comparatively rare. The 
breaking of a tie, as was recently done by 
Vice President Hobart, shows that the supposi- 
tion that the office is unimportant, save in the 
contingency where the incumbent is called upon to 
sueceed to the presidency, is entirely superficial, 
It is quite within the possibilities that an issue 
of the gravest moment may be determined against. 
the judgment of half of the Senate by the vote of 
a person not a member and personally obnoxious, 
and yet the unwelcome defeat would come by a 
process indisputably constitutional. It is never 
wise to regard any provision of the Constitution 
as a political trifle. 

















From out the smoke and carnage of 
the late war, one incident shines like a star ina 
cloudy s It is that of the military funeral in 
Santiago last November of the body of General 
Vara del Rey. Four months after the Spaniard ; 
had fallen at El Caney, tighting at the head of 
his men, an aged general, Valderrama, arrived 
from Spain to beg the body of his former com- 
rade, General) Wood at once despatched an 
officer and company to find the grave, from 
which all marks had been removed by the: 
Cubans. After a long search the body was 
identified, and transferred to the handsome } 
coflin brought from Spain, and escorted to the | 
vessel by au American band and battalion, As 
the cortege passed the palace, General Wood 
and stat stood at attention with bared heads. 
“General Vara del Rey was a brave man,” said 
the chivalrous victor, “and we honor his mem- | 

” No wonder the old Valderrama. said, in| 
farewell, “You belong to a grand nation. We 
shall not forget this day. The saints be with | 
you and with your people.” 

The nondescript tongue known as| 
“pidgin-English” is almost) the only medium | 
of communication between foreigners and the | 
Chinese, and nine-tenths of the enormous business 














| is in. 


guards’ band, and 
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this grotesque gibberish. Mr. Chester Holcombe, 
in his “Real Chinaman,” gives two amusing 
anecdotes to show how absurd it is. 

A young foreigner who called upon two young 
ladies, also foreigners, was informed by their 
Chinese servant, “That two piecey girlo no can 
see. Number one piecey top side makee washee, 
washee, Number two piecey go outside, makee 
walkee, walkee.” He meant to say that the 
elder of the two was taking a bath up-stairs, and 
the younger had gone out. 

When King Kalakaua, of the Hawaiian Islands, 
visited Shanghai, he occupied a suite of rooms 
up one flight of stairs at the Astor House. Two 
American gentlemen called to pay their respects 
one morning, and meeting the proprietor, inquired 
if the king was in. ‘I will see,” replied the 
landlord, and shouting to a Chinese servant at 
the head of the stairs, asked, “Boy! That piecey 
king top side, had got?” “Hab got,” laconically 
answered the servant. Gentlemen, his majesty 
Pray walk up,” said the landlord. 
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DANGERS DONE. 


When the shore is won ut last, 
Who will count the billows past ? 
Selected. 
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The Irish Viceroy. 


HE Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as the 

personal representative of the queen, lives 

in splendid state in Dublin. He eutertains 

more people, and in a more sumptuous. style, 
than the queen herself or the Prince of Wales. 

When he is in residence at the castle or 


| vicerezal lodge, scores of liveried servants are 
Ties | 


in attendance upon him: handsome ca 
are provided for his guests. Tle diives out 
himself in an elegant coach behind four horses; 
he holds receptions at which guests are presented 
to him in great state, and entertains a hundred 
or more guests at a single banquet. 





At what is known as “a drawing-room” | 


military guards are posted at the entrances, as 
though a prince of the royal blood were in 
residence, and presentations are made to the 
viceroy with as much ceremony as would be 
employed at Buckingham Palace in an audience 
with the queen. 

The guests make a low bow tu him if they are 
men privileged to shake hands with him. Ladies 
who are presented to him for the first time make 
a courtesy and are sed by him on the cheek. 
Every one makes obeisance to him wherever he 
appears, and etiquette requires every guest to 
walk backward in leaving his presence. 

‘These honors are paid because he is an official 
substitute for royalty. The Prince of Wales is 
the first gentleman in England, but if he were to 
visit Lord Cadogan, the viceroy in Ireland, he 
would have to take the second place. The 
viceroy, as the queen's direct representative, 
outranks even princes of the royal house. 

At the drawing-rooms and banquets of the 
lord lieutenant the guests assemble before he has 
taken his place. A flourish of trumpets is 
heard, and in will come the viceregal party in 
state, preceded by functionaries in yold lace and 
retainers in gorgeous liveries. The viceroy is 
received with all the distinction which can be 
paid to royalty itself. He is surrounded with 
every circumstance of power. 

‘The pazeantry of the viceregal court is splendid 
in form, but it lacks the best element of popular 
government—the sympathy and respect of the 
masses of the Irish people. They are indifferent 
to everything that takes place in the castle. 
Only the privileged few of noble birth or official 
position take interest in the viceroy’s public 
appearances, The common people look upon 
him sullenly, as the gilded puppet of foreign rule. 
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His Goal Reached. 


HE first Sunday of last September a group 
of steamers worked their way up the Nile, 
and anchored opposite a grove of tall palms 

and a ruined palace in Khartum. 
From the boats disembarked a detachment of 





every corps—white, black or yellow—which had ! 


taken part in the Buttle of Omdurman, by which 
the Sudan w recovered to Egypt. The 
troops formed before the palace in three sides of 
arectanyle, with General Kitchener, his ofticers 
and statt in the open space, After fourteen 
years the English had come to the place of 
Gordon’s death to offer him the funeral honors 
of his race. In the book, “With Kitchener to 
Khartum,” Mr. G. W. Steevens recounts the 
scene: 

Under a dazzlingly glorious sun stood the 
sirdar, As he raised) his hand, the Union Jack 
ran up the halyards; the cannon roared; ‘God 
Save the Queen” was voiced in melody by the 
rdar and 
attention, every hand at helmet-peak in salute. 

At the same instant the Egyptian flag was 
given to the breeze, Again the cannon broke 
the silence, and the Sudanese band played the 
Khedivial hymn. “Attention! ‘Three cheers for 
the queen,” cried the sirdar, [elmets leaped in 
the air, and the melancholy ruins woke to the 
first wholesome shout of all the long years of 





























done in China between the English, Germans | discord and of strugyle. 


and Americans and the Chinese is done through 


ate stood at’ 


‘solemn minute guns, fell a deep hush. Four 
chaplains’ moved slowly forward and ranged 
| themselves before the sirdar, One read the | 
Psalm. Another led in the repetition of the) 
Lord's Prayer. The pipers wailed a dirge, and 
the cold sirdar himself could scarcely speak or , 
see as General Hunter and oflicers stepped out, 
according to their rank, and shook his hand. 
What wonder? He had trodden this road to 
Khartum for fourteen years, and he stood at the 

goal at last!” 

What is it that stirs the feelings in reading 
this narrative? Is it the pomp of guns and flags 
! and uniformed ranks; the storied ruin overlook- 

ing that gruesome desert; the memory of the 
Christian hero butchered there for his country ? 
Not these alone. It is the figure of the sirdar 
touching his goal. His years of unflinching 
| endeavor had brought this hour of triumph. 
But what if he had failed? 

“Did you ever hear of a man,” asks Thoreau, 
“who had striven faithfully and singly toward | 
}an object and in no measure obtained it? Ifa 
| man constantly aspires, is he not elevated? Did 
cver a man try heroism, magnanimity, truth, 
sincerity, and find that it was a vain endeavor ?”” 
No. In all the history of the world, never! 
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AN INSECT’S MISSION. 


The glowworn hath its lamp; the tirefly'’s light 
Is but a pledge of love writ on the night. 
JR. Shiller, 
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A Wife’s Rights. ‘ 


N_ extremely interesting case has lately | 
been decided by the Indiana Supreme 
Court, establishing a new principle regard- | 

ing the rights of a wife. A man in that state 
who kept a shoe store employed his wife as a‘ 
i saleswoman and paid her weekly wages, which 
| she saved and invested, 

When his business declined he borrowed her 
money, and also failed to pay her wages. ‘Then 
he became bankrupt. His wife presented her 
claim as one of the creditors, for the borrowed 
money and a year's unpaid wages. In the old 
times the claim would have been thrown cut at 
once. The theory of the common law gave the 
wife no right as against her husband. Her 
property was his. She could not testify for or 
against him in court in any case, civil or criminal. 
‘There could be no valid contract between the 
two for the payment of money. 

The situation has been greatly improved by 
statute and by the common-sense decisions of 
modern jurists, One of the last of the ancient 
disabilities of the wife is removed by the Indiana 
decision. ‘The court holds that an agreement to 
| pay wages for services of a domestic character 
would not stand. It would be against public 
policy that a man should—by promising to pay 
his wife for washing the dishes and for sewing on 
his buttons—withhold money from his ordinary 
creditors. 

But the wife was under no obligation to become 
a saleswoman for her husband. He paid—or 
rather did not pay—to her what he would have 
had to pay to another ; and therefore his creditors 
were not injured by his employing her. Conse- 
quently her claim was a good one and was 
allowed. 
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Advance in Surgery. 


HE progress of surgery is shown by compar- 
ing the operating rooms of a generation ago 
and the apartments now thought convenient. 

and safe for the surgeon’s work. ‘A dingy little 
place in the basement” was the environment of 
the first operating table set up in the Boston City 
Hospital. 

A few years later an amphitheatre with wooden 
j floor and walls was devoted to the operating 
departinent. The germs of disease found ready 
lodgment there. A new building just com- 
pleted is defended in every way asainst the 
invasion of microbes. ‘The amphitheatre has 
now a stone flooring, and walls of marble and 
| cement, while the operating tables are of glass 
and iron. Throughout the structure the modern 
provisions for helping the surgeon and the patient 
are fully exemplitied. ‘The old professional 
fatalisim that accepted surgical fever as inevitable, 
and a high death-rate for persons subjected to 
| critical operations, has practically disappeared. 
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Abolition of the ‘‘ Canteen.” 





ITE “canteen” is first a soldier's drinking- | 
flask + then it is the shop in Gunp or garrisor. | 
where soldiers’ supplies are sold. 

That the shop should be called a “canteen” | 
sugyests that its chief business is in liquor ‘The | 
war with Spain directed attention to the evils; 
arising from the sale of liquor to soldiers, and | 
there is a determined movement for the suppres- 
sion of the canteen, with which not only moral 














reformers, but many army officers of high rank, 

‘among whom are General Wheeler and General | 
| Shafter, are in sympathy. 
| As we write, the existence of the ariny canteen | 
is a question at issue between the two honses of | 
Congress. The House of Representatives unan 
| imously adopted an amendment to the army 








‘and do not wish to hurt them. 
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Senate committee has modified this amendment 
to permit the sale of malt liquors. Meanwhile, 
the Secretary of the Navy, without waiting for 
legislation, by a single peremptory order has 
suppressed the naval canteen at navy-yards and 
naval stations, 

That soldiers and sailors are more efficient 
when they do not have liquor cannot be doubted. 
This has been put to a practical test in the 
British army. Experiments were made with 
three regiments, during forced marches. In one 
regiment, each man was given a sailor’s ration of 
whiskey ; in another, malt liquor was permitted ; 
in the third, every man was forbidden to taste 
liquor. 

‘The whiskey-drinking regiment manifested 
More dash, but gave out soonest; the regiment 
which drank beer displayed less dash, but held 
out longer; while the regiment which abstained 
improved daily in vigor and endurance. This is 
why, in the Sudan campaign, not a drop of liquor, 
except for hospital uses, was allowed to officers 
or men. Sustained by nothing stronger than 
tea, oatmeal water and lime juice, General 
Kitchener’s army marched through the desert 
under a hot sun, and reached Omdurman in 
splendid condition to do battle with the dervishes. 
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Lafayette and the Poor Soldier. 


HE story of the Christian monk and the poor 
wayfarer is very old. Meeting the ill-clad, 
half-frozen man one bitter winter day, he took 

off his ample cloak, tore it in two, and gave the 
sufferer half the garment to shield him from the 
cold, That night (the legend adds) he was 
rewarded by a vision of the Redeemer, and heard 
Him say, “I was naked, and ye clothed me.” 

The religion that taught such loving-kindness 
to the world has in every generation announced 
itself in similar deeds. One, at least, that deserves 
to live in American history, is related of Lafayette, 
our country’s friend in need. Hon. Charles Sumner 
introduced the incident in one of bis commemora- 
tive orations, 

One night, during the terrible winter at Valley 
Forge, General Lafayette, In making his rounds 
through the cainp, saw a sentry staggering and 
apparently too weak to hold bis musket. The 
poor fellow was nearly frozen. His clothing was 
ragged, and his cowhide shoes were broken at the 
sides and toes, showing his stockingless feet. 
Lafayette approached and took the gun out of the 
half-insensible soldiers hands. 

“Wake up, my man,” he said; “go to my hut, 
and you will find a fire, a pair of stockings, and a 
blanket. Warm yourself, put on the stockings, 
and bring the blanket to me; I will stay bere and 
take your place till you come back.” 

Half an hour passed, while the general reinained 
on volunteer duty, with shouldered musket, pacing 
the sentry’s beat. Then the soldier returned, 
warned and revived, bringing the blanket with 
him. It was a large one. Lafayette drew his 
sword and cut it Into two equal parts, and handing 
one of them to the sentinel, retired to escape his 
thanks. 

To show how sincere were the thanks it may be 
mentioned bere that at one of the publie receptions 
accorded to General Lafayette, during his visit to 
America in 1824, a white-haired veteran shook 
hands with him and exhibited a half-blanket, 
The old soldier was the sen who had received 
the gift from the general's bands forty-seven years 
before. 

Lafayette was never canonized as a saint, but 
he is dear to every American, and not merely 
because he shared bis blanket with a soldier but 
because his high character and kindly heart made 
such an action natural and expected. In King 
Alfred dividing his last loaf, in Governor Win- 
throp giving away his only scoop of meal, and in 
the young peer of France making bimsclf poor to 
become brother to a suffering people the spirit 
was the same, It w the Christian greatness 
that can assume another's sorrow. 

Men have been honored for one conspicuous 
service or brilliant deed whose private history 
begs the charity of silence; but the life of 
Lafayette was up to the level of his best achieve- 
ment. In this he was like Washington—and no 
man so well deserved the title of “Washington’s. 
Friend.” 






























Respect for Beauty. 


ALKING through a charming square in 
Florence not long ago, two Americans and 
an Italian lady, in passing an old building 

adorned with some of the lovely terra-cotta reliefs 
of the Della Robbias, fell into conversation con- 
cerning the fortunate preservation of so much 
beauty, especially of so much delleate exterior 
adornment, Which a single stone in the band of a 
eareless boy might shatter to irreparable frag- 
ments. The Italian shrugged a deprecating 
shoulder, and spread ber bands with the graceful 
gesture of her race. 

“Ah! she said, sorrowfully, “so many of our 
children, our boys on the str are bad; very 
bad! They are—what would you say?—Impst 
Litde imps They rom; they run, they break 
things. They will smash every glass in every 
























| street-lamp, for amusement, if there is nobody by: 





to stop them, ‘They are dreadfully bad. 
“puts? she threw a world of emphasis into 
voice, lifted finger, and wide-flashing black eyes. 
“Not these things! They will not break these. 
They would never think to wish to do it. They 
love beautiful things. It is inborn, They have 
them always to see and love. They enjoy them, 
Even our rough 
and bad boys are not rough with things that ure 
tiful.” 
We cannot yet, in our young country, where we 
re but just learning to make our cities beautiful, 
hope to echo the justifiable boast of the Florentine 








“Then, after the ‘Dead March’ and amid the | reorganization bill to abolish the canteen; but the lady. But it is significant and cheering. It 
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encourages the belief that the wide-spread aspl- 
ration toward beauty which bas recently created 
such magnificent palaces for the people as our 
Congressional Library at Washington, and which 
is daily enriching hundreds of schoolrooms all 
over the broad land, tends quietly but strongly 
toward gentleness of manners and greater respect, 
for public possessions, and it does this while 
achieving its more obvious end of instruction and 
delight. 

Already some teachers report that children are 
easier to control in beautiful schoolrooms. They 
feel, without being aware of it, the difference and 
the dignity of their finer surroundings, and do not 
fall to respond to them. | 


——_—_«e. 


STOCKED WITH HUMOR. 


In 1808 was born Robert Hicks, a Cornishman 
of many talents who is happily remembered as a 
brilliant wit and story-teller. He bad an unerring 
memory for funny happenings, and like most 
people who seek the humorous, it was always 
coming to him. 

When, in the fifties, Tennyson published 
“Maud,” and took the public by storm, Custard, 
a young artist of great promise, who was a friend 
of Hicks, was staying at Bossiney, a wild spot on 
the Cornish coast. In the intervals of his work 
he kept singing in a stentorian voice: 


“Come into the garden, Maud!” 


One day Hicks, who was an official of the 
county insane asylum, went over to see him, and 
‘Was at once recognized by the owner of the 
cottage where Custard lodged. 

“Ab, Mr. Hicks,” said she, “I be glad you’ve 
come for un, poor young man. I thought some- 
body would be coming for un.” 

“Did you?” asked Hicks, ever ready for a 
humorous situation. ‘Is he very bad?” 

“Ab, that ’e be, Mr. Hicks! Why, he do stand 
out there by them rocks, and be hollers out: 


“Come into the garden, Maud!’ 


Why, there baint no garden, Mr. Hicks, for miles 
around! And then he do say, ‘I be here by the 
geate alone.’ But there baint no geate anywhere 
nigh. And ’e do seem to see ‘black bats.’ Mr. 
Hicks, I'm glad somebody’s come for un, Mr. 
Hicks, that I be!” 

Mr. Hicks was ever ready with an impromptu. 
‘When the banns were called of Job Wall and 
Mary Best, he promptly wrote, on a leaf of his 
bhymn-book : 

Job wanted a partner and thought he'd be blest 

If of all womenkind he selected the Best. 

For said he of all ills that encompass the globe 
wife would most try the patience of Job. 


The Best then he chose to be bone of his bo: 
‘Though "twas clear to his friends she'd be Best left 
alone. 


For among the weak sex she’s the weakest of all, 
If it’s true that the weakest must go to the Wall. 


GARFIELD’S READING. 


General Garfield was General Rosecrans’s chief 
of staff when the people of bis district trans- 
ferred him from Murfreesborough to Washington. 
Speaking of bim to Mr. Gilmore, who reports the 
complimentary remark in his “Personal Recollec- 
tions,” Genera) Rosecrans said: 

“He has, you know, been elected to Congress. 
He will make his mark there, and come out at the 
top of the heap. He is the best-read man in my 
army.” 

Subsequently Mr. Gilmore found that Rose- 
crans’s opinion of Garfleld’s extensive reading 
was that of the army. Learning that the chief of 
staff was “holding a camp-meeting in his room” 
he went there. The room was filled with division 
and brigade commanders, assembled to express 
their opinions as to the expediency of a forward 
movement of the army, which had been ordered 
by Secretary Stanton. 

Garfield’s remarks were interrupted by the 
entrance of Gilmore and his introduction to the 
officers. The conversation had drifted away from 
the important question, when some one suddenly 
roared out: 

“Silence in the meeting! The sensible people 
here want Garfleld’s exposition of the first chapter 
of Genesis, or the ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire’—we don’t care which.” 

The humorous exclamation indicated that in 
the opinion of the army the chief of staff was 
what Bacon called ‘‘a full man,” one who could 
talk on all kinds of matters. 


a 


MELANCHOLY THOUGHT. 


‘When a man really gives his thoughts up chiefly 
to eatables and drinkables, he generally ceases to 
think of anything else after a while. It is related, 
in an old book on French cookery, that Fontenelle, 
a French author of the early part of the eighteenth 
century belonging to the school of the précieuses 
or literary exquisites, was found one beautiful 
morning lying at ease on the slope of a hill. 

In the valley was a large flock of sheep. They 
skipped about daintily, waiting for their guardian 
to take them home. A friend of Fontenelle sur- 
prised him gazing meditatively upon these sheep. 

“Aha!” said the friend; “the amiable philoso- 
pher ponders witbout doubt upon the vicissitudes 
of life.” 

““Y-yes,” said Fontenelle. “I had been carefully 
looking over this flock, and I said to myself, ‘It is 
possible that among these two hundred sheep 
there is net one tender leg of mutton!’” 
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HIS COUNTRYWOMAN. 


Lord Bramwell, says the biographer of that 
Jurist, used to tell a story illustrating the complete 
paralysis which may affect the buman mind, at 
trying moments. 

One day when he was on board a Rhine steam- 
boat, he noticed a lady, evidently in great dis- 
tress, trying, by signs, to explain to the officials 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


some matter of importance. Fancying that she 
was a countrywoman of his own, he asked: 

“Do you speak English?” 

The poor lady had really lost her head, and she 
could only stammer out, ‘Un peu'’—that Is, a litile. 

Then Lord Bramwell continued the conversation 
in Freneb; but it became evident that the lady 
understood scarcely a word. German and Italian 
gave equally bad results. Finally she muttered 
audibly to herself: 

“How I wish I were safe at home!” 

“But surely you do speak English!” exclaimed 
the baron. 

“I can’t speak anything else!” she sobbed. 
“That's what makes me so helpless among these 
foreigners!” 


BOOKKEEPING IN BABYLONIA. 


Paper and ink are perishable things, like certain 
other “‘modern Improvements,” but some of the 
clay tablets used by earlier civilizations still sur- 
vive. In the burled city of Nippur American 
explorers have recently found in one room more 
than seven hundred of them, the business records 
of a rich firm of merchants, Ulurashu Sons, 


These documents are dated in the_reigns of 
Artaxerxes I. (465-425 B. C.) and Darlus II. 
(423-405 B. Ci ‘he tables are of various sizes, 
some resembling the ordinary cake of soa) of 
commerce. They are covered with cuneiform 
characters, clear and distinct as when the book- 
keeper of Ulurashu inscribed them, twenty-five 
hundred years ago. 

Among them is this guaranty for twenty years 
that an emerald is so well set that it will not fall 


out: 

“Belahiddina and Bel-shumu, sons of Bel, and 
Hatin, son of Bazuza, spoke unto Bel-nadinshumu, 
son of Morashu, as follows: ‘As concerns the 
pola ring set with an emerald, we guarantee that 

for twenty years the emerald will not fall out of 
ring. If it should fall out before the expiration 
of twenty years, Bel-ahiddina (and ie two 
others) shall pay to Bel-nadinshumu an indemnity 
of ten mana of silver.’”” 

Then follow the names of seven witnesses and 
of an official who is described as “the scribe of 
the Concordance of Proper Names.’ The docu- 
ment concludes with the thumb-nail marks of the 
contracting parties. 

There are also leases of various kinds and 
contracts for the sale of sun-iried bricks and 
other merchandise, and for the loan of seed corn 
and oxen for plowing. 


NOT QUALIFIED. 


The Rev. W. E. Barton tells, according to an 
exchange, the very pertinent reason why he did 
not enlist in the army. He came near having 
some military experience once, he says. General 
Custer and his troops every spring and fall passed 
by the Western town where he lived. 

They spent the winters in Loulsiana, and their 
summers in the Black Hilly. When I was thirteen 
years old, these troops camped about thirteen 
miles from my home, and word went about that 
General Custer wanted a boy to enlist as a 


drummer. I was just about the Ro rT Age, and 
I longed to go. I knew a little bit about beating 
a crap, so I asked my father to allow me to 
enlist. 


“Yes,” he said, dryly, “if you want to.” 

I made some little preparations, suah as I 
thought necessary, and then went to my father to 
get him to take me to General Custer. He looked 
at me 8 moment, and then said, severely: 

“When I said you might enlist, I thought you 
had sense enough not to. But since you have not 
so much sense as I thought, you are not fit to 
enlist, 

So I did not join the army after all. 


MTESA’S LETTER. 


In the life of Emin Pasha is an account of his 
visit to Mtesa, King of Uganda, whither he was 
sent by Gordon, to try to establish better relations 
between Mtesa and the Egyptian authorities. 


The King received him with the greatest cor- 
diality, and afterward sent him, by his secretary, 
a letter, in English, Informing Em in that the king 
was a Christian and desired to sce his people so. 
The letter is worth reading, as a specimen of 
what a savage can do with English; far more, 
probably, than most of us, even after much study, 
could do with an African dialect. It runs as 
follows, in its original spelling: 

“To my dear friend! Dear friend hear whot 
I sag I am Chistian and be thou Christian first I 
was the Mehamedans ans find it is all Ne and vows 
Iam away from them I am among the Christiantys 
and e Jank the people that how is away ‘the 
Christian but I myself am Christian 

“from Mtesa king of Uganda.” 





PICTURE, NOT PAINT. 


The recent discovery of Turner’s first exhibited 
picture has set going a Turner story that has not 
been spoiled by much telling. 


An art patron one day came into Turner’s studio 
when the artist was already famous. He looked 
at a picture, and asked what was the price. The 
artist named the sum he had set upon it. 

“What!” exclaimed the buyer, “all those golden 
sovereigns for 80 much paint!” 

“Ob,” replied Turner, “it’s paint you are buying? 
I thonght it was pictures. Here,” producing a 
half-used tube of color, “I’ll let you have that 
cheap; make your own terms,” and turning his 
back on the astonished patron, he went on painting. 


ALL THE D/FFERENCE. 


The English Outlook contains the following tale, 
which is “told for true” in Australia: 


While a troop of Australian horsemen was one 
day resting after drill, a private, running his 
charger alongside one of the officers, lighted his 
cigarette from that of his superior. The officer 
took the unconventional act in good part, but he 

gay: 

“Harry, in the British army you could not bave 
done that.” 

“Right you are,” was the prompt reply, “‘but in 
the British army you would not be an beer.” 





' 


Tus writes a lawyer to a refractory client: 


“Sir—if you pay the enclosed bill you will oblige 
ne If you bore. I shall oblige you. Christin 
e. 








For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthina, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brorn's Bronchial Troches.” (Adr. 


STU DY. Book-keeping, Pen- 
s manship, Business 
Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand, et: 

thoroughly taught by MAIL at students’ HOM 
Low rates. Catalogue sent Free. Trial Lesson 10 cts. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 301 College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 









A case of bad health that R-L-P-A-N-5 
WA TED will not benefit. They ba in 
1 id prolong life. One lef. 





Note the word -A-N-S on the package and accept 
no substitute. R-! -N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
to ae address for & cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


DECORATORS 
WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a room to 
paper, from our large sample 
books. No knowledge of the 
business or experience neces- 
sary. All prices marked in 
plain figures, from which we 
give liberal commissions and 
also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 


For particulars, write to our nearest store. 


DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO., 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
23d St. and Sixth Ave. 149-150 Michigan Ave. 


“4 PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’” 


’ Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence... 


‘Tra le-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1760. 


“T used to think 


when I first began paint- 
ing. that there was nothing 


like pure white lead. It 
cost mea good many cus- 
tomers to find out the real 
facts. Something robbed 
the linseed oil of its value 
—I know now it was 
the pure lead. Then 
the lead was too soft to 
stand the weather, be- 
sides it poisoned me, and 
ina year's time would 
rub off the houses. 
After a while, T 
found that a little 
Zine gave strength 
to the paint, but it’s 
hard to get just the 
right proportions. 
T have outgrown 
some of my old 
ideas, and ‘after 
trying all kinds 
under all condi- 
tions, I find 


COMM 
“al 


NOT READY MIXED 


stands the real test, cost, wear and every- 
thing considered, say what you will.” 

A gallon of Linseed Oil mixed with a 
gallon of Hammar Paint makes two gallons 
of the best paint in the world for $2.40 
or $1.20 per gallon. 

We guarantee to refund paint cost, in 
cash, if it cracks, peels, blisters or chips 
off for 5 yeai 

Let us send you Truth About House Paint.” it is 
Sull of practical information ; also 1,000 practical 
Painters’ testimonials. They are free. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1219 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo, 
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The Kind of Boys 
Mellin’s Food 
Babies 

Grow To Be. 







ALEXANDER. 


Our readers will remember the 
pictures of these remarkable triplets 
which we published in this paper in 
October, 1897, showing them from 1 
year to 6 years of age. 

These boys are the sons of Mrs. J. 
C. Mason, of Richmond, Kentucky, and 
are now 8 years old. _When born they 
were very small and puny and were 
not expected to live. They were 
immediately put on Mellin’s Food and 
the above pictures tell the story. 


A sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent 
free upon request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


e to Rose Culture, the 
ading Rose Catalog of ori | 








a, will be sent free on request. 
y illus'd. De- 
y new roses cl 





rites. Makes success! 
with D&O. Roses possible to all. 
Describes all other desirable flow- 
8. Free sample of our magazine? 
uccess with Flowers, on request. 


mes The Dingee & Conard Co. West ina 








‘When the winter: snow is meltin’ an’ the furrow is 
a-showln', 
An’ there’s gaps along the fences where the drifts 
have broke the rails: i 
‘When ie smell the spruces an’ the brakes on ev'ry 
wind that’s blowin’, 
An‘hear along the mountainside the hounds a-foller- 
in’ ti 


rails; 

Then ye better put yer frock on, for the workin’-days 
are here, 

An’ there's no time left for dreamin’ in the mornin’ 0’ 
the year. 


When the cows are standin’ in the yard, contented- 
ike, a-chewin’, 

An’ the rooster flaps his wings an’ crows upon the 

barn-yard. 

‘When ne wind 


ate: 
‘esharp an’ gusty an’ the snowers are 
a-brewin’, 
An’ nature’s wipin’ off the snow like figures on a 
slate; 
Then it’s time to hang the buckets up an’ tap the trees 


For he oan is crowdin’ winter out an’ shovin’ summer 


When the eaves are all a-drippin’, an’ the neighbors’ 


hens are crakin’, 
An’ the shingles that have loosened go a-fiappin’ on 


the roof; 
When the frost has put his staff away an’ left the roads 
as! in’, 
Ye will nd the signs o’ natare closely followed by a 
“00: 


Proof, 
Ev’ry livin’ thing is wakin' like as if it had a nap, 
An’ the year seems sort o’ hummin’ to the spring child 

n its lap, 


When yer voice sounds kind o’ holler an’ goes thro’ 

the woods a-ringin’, 

An’ ew’ry sugar-house around {a sendin’ up a smoke; 

When the woodchuck sets outside his hole an’ robins 
are a-aingin’, 

We can safely be s-tellin’ that the heart o’ winter's 


roke. 
An’ ye better git your frock on, for the workin’-days 


‘are here, 
An’ there's no place for a dreamer in the mornin’ o’ 
the year. 
FLORENCE JOSEPHINE BOYCE. 





A Circus Every Day. 


Oh, what a circus a circus Hfe must be, 
Parading every morning for admiring folks to see! 


m-ba-cl 
ty think! 
if it’s anch a lark to see it, 
‘What fun it must be to be it! 





Ob, what a circus, to know that every day 
You can be a circus at the ladies’ matinée, 
Hanging by your toes and knees 

On the dying, bigh trapeze. 

Turning somersaults and things, 
Riding round the triple riuga— 
If it’s such a treat to see it 

What fun it must be to be it! 


Oh, what a circus a circus life must be! 

To have another circus in the evening after tea, 
Then to travel, oh, so far! 

In the “sacred heifer’s"’ car. 
While the engine goes “Whoot-choo!”* 
At the hop-toad kangaroo, 

And the anthropotd grows frantic 

At the ring-tail’s newest antic. 





life—vut say! | 
us if we had {t every day, 
jon, 





hat a circus a 






Bz 


1 
ery afternoon a session, 
ery night another show 
‘And then Aare to travel so. 
Oh, it may be fun to see it, 
But think what a bore to be ft! 


EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 








| 
‘“‘Grandpa’’ Burton, or an Aged 
Newsboy. 


MONG the beneficiaries of the Helping | 
Hand Mission in Kansas City, 
Mo., as in similar institutions | 
elsewhere, some have become | 
workers of mercy more inter- 
esting, and possibly more 
useful to the poor, because of 
their own poverty. 

One of these devoted souls | 
probably never knew that he 
was a missionary. He wasa 
“newsboy” more than seventy years old, and 
his humility would own no higher title. Every 
day, with his weak voice and thin hands, he} 
tried as best he could to peddle copies of the city 
papers in the street, sometimes in cold and 
storm, against which he was too slenderly clad. | 
And soine of the passers-by who saw him, but | 
had not heard him, stopped to buy the papers | 
out of pity for his white hair and trembling | 
steps. 

But in the evening, in the Mission rooms, the 
old man seemed to find his real work, ‘There | 
was his home. No wanderer could approach | 





that shelter without meeting him and feeling the |‘ 


warmth of a Christian welcome. 

During the prayer services he was always on 
duty, usher, janitor, prompter,—it did not matter ; 
what,—inviting the backward, finding the places 
in the hymn-books or Bibles, and smiling his 
own joy into saddened faces. 

“Grandpa Burton’? was the name the boys 
gave him. All the children of the neighborhood 
respected and loved him, for he was the peace- 
maker in their quarrels, and was continually 
doing little kindly acts for them. 

By the older and more hardened his gentle | 
piety was sincerely felt, and his presence and 
words strenzthened the penitent and restored 
hope to the hopeless. ‘To a writer in the} 
Epworth Herald those who best knew him | 
said, “Nobody ever heard Grandpa Burton give | 
expression to weariness, bitterness, envy or 
discouragement.”? | 

Funiliar forms vanish every year from places 
where good is done, but few were ever more | 
inissed and mourned than “The Aged Newsboy”” | 
when the Helping Hand saw him no more, It! 
is not so very long since the good old man died 





| in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 


\ talking volubly, and uttering ecstatically, “ Bello!” 
sand “Bellissimo!” as he fell into theatrical poses. 


THE YOUTH'S 


suddenly at the Mission, and his coffin, followed 
by a train of sober-faced boys, was borne to the 
cemetery where the reverence of his many friends 
had purchased for him a resting-place. 

Ina pocket of his threadbare vest, folded ina 
worn leaf with a sprig of evergreen, this text 
was found, copied in a fine feminine hand: 

“Be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding 





that your labor is not in vain.” 

Relic of a long-ago tenderness the faded writing j 
may or may not have been. For him the inspi- 
ration of that text could outlive memory. It | 
was his history. 


—__ +2 


Finiguerra and the Laundress. 


It is always pleasing to hear a pretty story told 
of a man who has created beautiful things. Two 
groups of tourists—one of the number was a 
Companion correspondent—were standing in the 
Pitti Palace before the large plate of pure silver | 
upon which Finiguerra, the great master of early 
engraving, had depicted his lovely Madonna and. 
Child in a trellised arbor covered with roses. As 
the tourists looked at the exquisite work, an 
Italian guide discoursed upon the value of the 
silver, and offered a magnifying glass witb which 
to observe the delicate lines of the drawing, 


of admiration. At the same time an Italian 
lady was telling her friends in an undertone the 
charming anecdote of Finiguerra and the laun- 
dress. 


The artist, it seems, in masterin; 
difficult art of engraving upon metal, had acquired 
a singularly keen eye aud delicate touch; aud he 
also possessed a number of very fine and sharp 
instruments, which he used in his work, 

Being a kindly man, he sometimes placed both 
his sure hand and his fine tools at the service of 
his friends and neighbors, in performing for them | 
some of the simpler operations of surgery, until: 
he acquired quite a reputation for bis skill in 
doctoring their hurts. ‘ 

One day a poor laundress who had been washing | 
clothes, in wringing out a garment in which a 
needle been carelessly left, ran tt deeply into 
her hand; worse yet, it broke off in the wound, ! 
and a part remained embedded in the flesh. She | 
was in much pain, and on her way back from the 
stream where she had been washing, she stopped 
at the house of the artist and was admitted. 

Entering his studio, she hastily set down her 
wet and heavy bundle, and held out the injured 
hand, begging his assistance. Finiguerra left his 
work to help her, and after long and delicate 
manipulation extracted the broken needle, The 
wotnan thanked him and turned to go, lifting her 
bundle from its resting-place, 

Then he saw 
engravings. L 


the new and | 






















it upon one of his 
that time, it was a 
plate of ¢ plete in If, and 
regarded as nd suflicient picture, exactly 
as if it had been a painting. é 
But as the damp bundle was raised, the quick 
eye of Finiguerra saw that it had reeeived an 
impression from the engraved picture beneath, 
and bis quick mind sei onee the suggestion 
of the possibility of indefinite reproduetion trem | 
asingle original. So that from the kindness of a | 
great artist (o a poor herwoman sprung the | 
discovery whieh has placed the beautiful products | 
of the engravers’ art within the reach of all of us | 
to-lay! ! 
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The Sunflower. 


In this country the sunflower has never been an 
object of general attraction. In faet, many 
people have considered it vulgar, although it has 
beauties worth admiring. Old-fashioned folks, 
with a liking for it, have planted it as an orna- 
mental adjunct to back yards and back-yard 
fences, and ev day, practical people have 
found in its seeds useful sustenance for hens. 

Here the catalogue of its good qualities seems 
to end. Certainly it has not been looked upon 
as a plant whose systematie cultivation would 
increase the yearly profits of agriculturalists, as 
an authority upon the subject, who speaks from 
practical knowledge, asserts that it is. 

He says that the sunflower is a staple produc- 
tion in Russia and China, and that millions of 
bushels of the seeds are harvested in those 
countries yearly. He strongly advocates its culti- 
vation where conditions are favorable, by the 
farmers of our country, and gives a list of the 
valuable products which can be extracted from 
it, as follows: 

1. Oil from the i 

2. The seed cake; this is the residue left from 
the seed after the oi) is extracted. It eould be 
used as a food for cattle, Also the heads and 








sed 


seeds, if chopped up together, can be used as. 
ensilage, 
3. 


The seed alone is an excellent food for 







ellow dye is made from the blossom, 

The flower produces very fine boney and 
In Englind one or two farmers “made 

ly two hundred dollars a year from honey 

me, 














6. The fibre from the stalks. By treating it like 
flax, fine, silky fibre can be obtained in large 
quantitic The Chinese use it toa great extent 
in their silk fabries. | 








7. Potash from the stalk 
8. The stalks are used as fuel. 











Two Weddings. 


The days when the foundations of the future | 
greatness of America were laid were days of | 
simpheity. Since then the superstructure has | 
been reared and the greatness is assured, but 
perhaps some of the simplicity has slipped away 
Certainly in the old days one would not have s¢ 
at a workingman’s wedding just what Mr. Booker 
Washington saw at the wedding of a colored 
youth and maiden in the South. 

“T was invited the other day to attend a wedding 
among our people,” he says.” “I sat in the ehureh, | 
and as the bride came walking up the aisle, TD saw 
something creeping and trailing tive yards along 
the floor after her. Lt had to be turned into place 
before she was inarried, and atter the ceremony 
that Hain Went creeping and turning out of the j 
chureh, 

“We were invited to the wedding supper, pro- 

















j savin; 







COMPANION. 


to the next. The wedding supper cost seventy- 
tive or a hundred dollars. 
“Afterward we were invited to get into a car. 
riage and accompany the couple to the door of 
their new abode. What kind of a house do you 
suppose that bride and her five yards of train 
went home to? 1 followed them to the little one- 
roomed log in, which the bridegroom rented 
for two dollars a month. For months that bride 
and groom must have been dreaming about dress- 
makers’ Dills and tailors’ bills and all sorts of 
other bills. 
hat was not the way people married in New 
England two hundred years ago. Then the young 
man bought his license for seventy-five cents, 
and they went to the minister's house and were 
married quietly, and then went home to the 
groom ‘m and went to work. And their for- 
tunes grew and they saved money, and by and by 
they built a better house and sent their children 
to college, and to-day their deseendants are 
among the most highly cultivated in the 































The extreme simplicity of those days is perhaps 


not quite possible now, but a return to something | 
of the simple tastes of our forefathers would not’ 


be altogether a step in the wrong direction. In 
contrast with this modern wedding, the wedding 
of an English gentlewoman of seventy years ago 
seems simple indeed. She was Mary Novello 
then, the daughter of the organist, Vincent. 
Novello, and she became that day Mrs. Cowden- 
Clarke, afterward the well-known author of “The 
Concordance to Shakespeare.” She says of her 
marriage: 


My dear father and mother were the only per- 
sons present when, early in the morni’ we drove 
te Bloomsbury chureh,” Two milkmaids chaneed 
to be standing nea we went up the ste: 3» and 
T heard one of them say, “That's the bride. A 
neat white cottage bonnet and a white muslin 
dress—both the work of my own hands—were all 
ie wedding adornments that denoted me to 

hem, 

We continued to practise the strict economy we 
had early agreed to observe, and among other 
of expense I made all the clothes 1 wore, 
as well as my husband's dress waistcoats. 














————_~<e2—____ 


Comrade Robin. 


Willow, Willow, golden yellow, 

In the valley land abloom. 

Do you know that T, your fellow, 
From the dreainy South am come ? 
Yellow Willow, greet me home, 







I, your summer comrade, Willow, 
From far lands beyond fair seas 
Rode the wind at prned the billow, 








Homing to you, willow-t 
And your pollen-yello: 


Willow, Willow, golden yellow, 
From your arms beneath the blue 
ow that I, your fellow, 
y long will sing to you— 
From the dawning till the dew. 


THKODORE ROBERTS. 





bees. 
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Played With the Wrong Man. 


The innocent-looking elderly gentleman who 
meekly subinits to rough handling, in a crowd, 
nay have his own methods of avenging rudeness. 
Witness the experience of fifty medical students 
who, says the Chicago Times-Herald, indulged in 
a “jollification.” 


‘took possession of an Alley L train a 
cond Street, and “held high jinks’”” 
ty into town, 
“pl “P horse™ with the other passengers, and 
they thought themselves very smart indeed. 

But they were not quite so smart as. they 
thought. There was an old man abou nice 
old man, with a white mustache and a silk hat— 
who beat them at their own gatne, 

The oveurrence happened in the smoking-car, 
As the various stations were reached, and passen- 
vers tried to get out of the ear, the students 
assisted, * shim along!” was the ery, and 
the unfortunate passenger lifted bodily over 
the heads of the students, tossed in the air, and 
finally thrown out upon the platform, 

The guards told the unruly students to cease 
their rough behavior or leave the train, but the 
admonition fell on unfruitful ground, The fun 
grew more and more hilarious until Adams Street 
Was retched, 

At this point the old man with the white 

ache got upto leave. Tle was in the extreme 
end of the car, away from the door. 

“Pass him aiong!” shouted the students, “Help 
ntleman outl 
helped him out. They tossed him up to 
the eéiling, they dropped him to the floor, they 
wedged him here and there; and after they had 
tossed him out at last they felt so hilarious 
that they smashed each other’s bats with their 
canes, 

At eight o'clock last night a young man who 
said he was a student came meekly into. the 
Central Police Station and reported that an old 
man with a white mustache and a silk hat had 
picked the pockets of four of the students on the 
train, securing four gold watches and a pocket- 
book’ or two, . 

“Et will be a great favor,” he said, “if this little 
affair can be kept out of the pape * 
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A Reckless American. 


How an American sea-eaptain onee got into 
Havana at an hour when everybody was supposed 
to be within doors, and all the approaches to the 
city guarded, is told in “Life and Society in Old 
Cuba,” printed in the Century. While societ: 
Cuba was in a state of disorganization, 
murder and robbery were of daily occurrence, 
General Tacon undertook the administration of 
the affairs of the island. He instituted vigorous 
meas to suppr crime, and amoung other 
regulations required every one to be within doors 
after the hour of cleven at night. 


An American sea-captain, a powerful and reso- 
lute man, one night found bimself shut out. He 
eae to the gate at the head of the Calle Obispo, 
and offered the guards the eighth of a doubloon 
to let him pass. They could not resist the bribe, 

id Captain Pete: n was allowed to enter, But. 
bother guard phtica to him for mone 
he thought be had paid enough already, 
used, 
soldier, being armed, made an attack on 
o far from being daunted, Captain Peter- 
son seized the man's musket and wrenched it 
from his grasp. Upon this a file of the soldier's 
companions came to the assistance of their com- 
rade. Then they learned th in Agnerican, with 
amusket in his hand, was not easily vanquished, 
Peterson defended himself so suceesstully that 










































vided at the house of a friend, There E saw a 
row of carriages filling the street from one corner 





| 


In their own words, they | and young birds. 








MARCH 16, 1899, 


discretion the better part of valor, he gave himself 
up, and was at once taken before General Tacon, 

The captiin-general surveyed the American 
from head to foot, admiring his manly figure and 
his determined courage. 

“Captain Peterson,” he said at last, “a man 
ng a file of her majesty’s 
single-handed descrves great credit for 
ry, but he is dangerous to society. You 
must return to your vessel every evening by six 
o’clock, and be careful not to let the sun set on 
you in this city.” 

The captain obeyed the order punctually so 
long as he remained in the harbor, regarding it 
rather as a compliment tha & punishment, 
To give the order more significance, and to stop 
others from following the example of the Ameri- 
can, a banda, a kind of Spanish edict, was sent 
out with @ squad of soldiers dressed in full uni- 
form, who blew their tfumpets at the street 
corners by way of publishing the decree that any 
person who should thereafter strike a soldier 
should suffer deat! It is not probable that after 
that any one imitated the American's rashness. 





























Ed 
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Hunting Votes. 


In England a candidate who is ambitious to 
annex M. P. to his name must personally canvass. 
the district and solicit the voters, one by one, to 
cast their ballots for him. The solicitation is 
often “sugar-coated,” as in the case mentioned 
by a London journal. 

“Madam, may I kiss these beautiful children?” 
inquired a candidate for the coming by-+lection 
in the Midlands the other day, who was on a tour 
round the constituency, as he leaned over the 


front gate. 
“Certainly, 








sir; there is no possible objection.” 





“They are lovely darlings,” said the would-be 
. P., after he had finished the eleventh. “I 
have dom seen more beautiful babies. Are 





they your ina'am?" 
The lady’ blushed deeply. 

“Of course they are, the sweet little treasures. 
From whom else, ma’am, could they have inherited 
those linpid eyes, those rosy checks, those profuse 
curls, those comely figures, and those musical 
voices?” 

The lady continued blusntng. 

By the way, ma’am,” said he, ‘may I bother 
you fo tell your estimable husband that Richard 
J. Spouter, parliamentary candidate for this divi- 
sion, called upon him this evening?” 
ha : cuse me, sir,” said the lady; “I have no 

us 


“But these children, madam—you surely are not. 
a widow?” 

“T feared you were mistaken, sir, when you first 
came up. These are not my children. This is an 
orphan asylum!” 
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Summary Justice. 


A lady who is a lover of birds relates, in 
Cornhill, some tragical experiences. Sometimes 
the tragedy touched her, and oftener the birds. 
She had a large cage of finches, and when the 
coachman one day brought her a brilliant and 
beautiful little bird, which she had never before 
seen, she put him in with her old favorites. 

About half an hour later my attention was 
attr; “do by two or three curious feathered 
lumps on the gravelled floor of the eage. 

On closer examination, these proved to be the 
heads of some of my bird's, which the newcomer— 
amember of the shrike family, as It proved—had 
twisted off. Besid: he had found time to go 
round among the nests and turn out all the eggs 

























My dismay and horror can he imagined 
luncheon and guests were waiting, and I hastily 
begeed a tall Trish orderly, on duty in the hall, to 
catch the newcomer and let him go. 

Now this man loved my birds quite as much as 
id, and seemed to spend all his leisure time in 
foraging for them. He reeeived my hurried order 
in grim silence; but when I was ohee more free, 
and able to inquire how matters had been settled, 
all Leould get out of O'Cal nwa 

“Tye larned him to wring little bire 

“Did you cateh him easily?’ Tinqu 

“Quite easily, my lady; and J larned him!” 

This was said ina voice trembling with rage. 

“What have you done to him?" 

No answer, save a murmur. 

“But L want to know what has happened to 
that bird!” I persisted. 

» y y, ve Jarned him’—a pause— 
“Dve wrunged Ais neck!" 























* necks!” 
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**Music Hath Charms.”’ 


In the mountains along the west branch of the 
Susquehanna River, in Pennsylvania, writes a 
Companion correspondent, live a class of people 
valled Smokes. They are not Indians, as their 

me might suggest, but the descendants of 
led “poor white trash.” They are rude and 
uncultivated, and almost their only means of sub- 
sistence is bunting and fishing. 


Oc ionally they go to a neighboring town, 
and on one such trip a man and woman were 
attracted by the sound of musie coming from a 
house, What could it be? They had never beard 
anything like it. 

Without hesitztion they walked in. The lady 
at the piano did not look up, but kept on playing. 
Finally she turned about, and was greatly sur- 
prised at seeing who her visitors were. “They 
Were seated on the very edge of their chairs, 

drinking in the music, their faces shining 
with delight. 

The lady saw in a moment that it 
paying she owed this call, and on que 
her visitors she found that all they had ever he 
in the way of music wi R 
fiddle. In’ response to. their request to “y 
more” she played for an hour or so, when th 
slowly rose to depart. From bis worn pocke 
book” the man took @ half-dollar and gravely 
handed it to her. 

“Take it,” said he; “it's worth it; and the next 
time we-uns come here we'll have you play seme 
more.” 

























S to her 
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A Happy Slave. 


A pretty saying of an army officer is reported 
by an exchange. 


He married, in 1965, the daughter of aman 
Whose whole heart was in the cause of the South- 
ern negroes, ‘The marriage has been a very 
happy one 

“Were you so much interested in the slavery 
qnestion When T knew you?” asked a college 
friend, who had not seen the officer for thirty 














he drove off the men, although he broke the stock | yee 

of the gun to pieces, being left with only the “Yes, but I didn’t talk much about it,” was the 

barrel. reply. “But after IT omet my wife’s father, I 
The fieht, however, was not yet over, Sixty! became a strony abolition: nd very soon after 


wuards 





ame out to pursue Lun, when, thinking | I met bert bec 





ne a slave! 
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Ellie’s Saint Patrick. 
A True Story. 


Chubby little Ellie was not quite four years 
old. She would have thought herself very old 
indeed, however, had she not had four older 
brothers and sisters who had a provoking way 
of thinking her far too little for their rough-and- 
tumble plays. Worse than all, they generally 
referred to her in a contemptible little word of 
three letters. I wonder if you can guess what it 
was! Only three letters, and 
yet such a “hateful” word! 
“Just as if I was a really 
little goat!” muttered poor 
Ellie, indignantly. 

She was standing eagerly 
by the library table watching 
the older children dividing 
some lovely green ribbon 
into four pieces, fringing out 
the ends and pinning them 
on their coats, for Saint Pat- 
Tick’s day, they said. Ellie 
didn’t know, of course, who 
Saint Patrick was, nor why 
he had a day; but when she 
heard her brothers and sisters 
laughing and wondering 
what the other school chil- 
dren would wear, she did 
want a piece of that green 
ribbon so much. So she 
watched them like a hawk, 
Teady to pounce upon the 
smallest scrap which should 
fall to the floor. But there 
wasn’t even a ravelling for 
the poor little girl who looked 
tearfully out of the window 
at the green-ribboned little 
crowds hurrying gaily by to 
school. 

Out by the gate she spied 
the green arbor-vite-tree in 
which she used to play bird’s 
nest in the summer. “I'll 
just slip out and break off a 
piece for my Saint Patrick,” 
she thought; and suiting the 
action to the word, had just 
pat her little feet down into 
the slush, when mother 
picked her up and carried her 
into the house. 

“Why, Ellie! See how wet 
your shoes and stockings are! 
Mother will have to change 
them. I never knew my little 
girl to be so naughty! Why 
did you go out in the snow ?”” 

But Ellie did not tell. She was still hunting 
around for the precious green. It had popped 
into her mind as mother was fastening the last 
button on her shoe, that the corduroy sofa cover 
‘was a real pretty green. Perhaps with a pair of 
sharp scissors she could snip off a corner! So 
she found the scissors, drew up a chair, and was 
just forcing in the shiny points, when mother 

“Nanghty Ellie,” said she. “I don’t know 
what is the matter with you this morning! I 
cannot trust you alone any more. You’ll just 
have to sit here on the kitchen table till | finish 
my work.” 

So the unhappy child sat on the kitchen table, 
her eyes full of tears and her heart full of sorrow 
and longing. By and by she grew tired of looking 
out of the window, and before she knew it, was 
sound asleep,—so sound that she never heard the 
milkman knock, nor heard her mother say to him: 

“I would like to pay you five dollars this 
morning to settle our monthly account, Mr. 
Butts. Why! Where’sthat money gone?” And 
she hastily picked up the empty quart jar under 
which she had laid it. It was not there, nor 
under the table, nor anywhere. 

“Jane,” she called to the girl who was washing 
clothes in the shed, “did you see anything of the 
five dollars I laid aside for the milk bill?” 

“Yes’m; it’s right under the quart jar.” And 
good-natured Jane came in, wiping the suds from 
her hands, to help her mistress and the milkman 
in their search for the bank-note. 

“Perhaps the children brushed it off or may 
know something about it when they come home 
from school,” said mother. “If you’ll just sit 
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down a moment, Mr. Butts, I'll bring you 
another five dollars.”’ 

The good-natured milkman sat down in 
the wooden kitchen chair, whitened by many 
a vigorous scrubbing, and gazed around at 
the freckled agate-ware above the sink, at the 
snowy, scalloped paper on the di shelves, 


and then at the weary little girl sleeping on 
the table. 


“A pretty hard bunk, I should say, for } 


such a little kid,’ he muttered. ‘How 

pretty her rosy cheeks look cuddled against 

her green necktie!—if that—well,—I’ll be 

tarned into a churn of buttermilk, if that— 
madam,” he concluded, as Ellie’s mother came 
bustling back and handed him another bank- 
note, “I guess this is the missing article, isn’t 
it?” And he gently drew out a crumpled, 
greenbacked note from under the little sleeper’s 
chin, 

“Oh, don’t take it away,” cried Ellie, suddenly 
awakened and beginning to sob piteously. 
“Please don’t; it’s my last Saint Patrick!” 

“Sure enough, ’tis Saint Patrick’s day! Well, 
I declare!” and the big milkman’s laughter rang 
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tired and sleepy. She had tried each bench 
in the station, but had found each one equally 
hard; she had unpacked and packed over 
again the little valise which papa had given 
her for her very own just the day before they 
started; and she had looked through the little 
window into the office where a young man 
| sat making a funny, ticking noise on a little 
instrument. 

“T guess it’s a play piano,” she said to 
mamma in a whisper, “but it doesn’t make 
any music only tick, tick, tick.” 

Mamma explained that it was a telegraph 
instrument the young man was playing upon, 
and then for some time Hattie was interested in 
mamma’s explanation of how a message could be 
sent over the wires by means of those little ticks. 

But after a time all this lost its interest, too, 
and the noise of the little instrument grew fainter 
and fainter in her ears. 








head begin to droop, so she tried to interest 
Hattie once more in the contents of her valise. 
I think the young man must have heard mamma 





HAVING HIS FORTUNE TOLD. 


out so loud and clear that Jane came in from the 
shed to learn the joke. 

“Now I understand what was the trouble with 
my little girl,” said Ellie’s mother, gently. ‘“This 
is mother’s money, dear, and you must give it to 
Mr. Butts to pay for the milk that you drink 
every day. 

“That’s a good little girl! Now we'll go 
up-stairs and find the wide, green silk sash. I’ll 
tie it around your waist, dear, in a great big bow, 
and won’t those children be surprised when they 
come home from school ?”” 

CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 


+4» —__ 


A Spring Puzzle. 
I am not deceiving, 
Though ’tis past all believing, 
But, really and truly, some day you may see 
A very large number 
Of pussies a-slumber 
And a bluebird a-singing all on the same tree. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


—_—_~<o>—___ 


How Pompey Telegraphed. 


Hattie and her mamma were on their way to 
visit grandma, who lived over one hundred miles 
from their home. They had taken a train early 
in the evening, and would have reached grandma’s 
long before bedtime if it had not been for one 
thing,—they had to change cars at a little station 
in the country and wait a whole hour before their 
train came. 

Before the hour was over Hattie grew very 





for pretty soon he came out from the little office 
and whistled. Then a little curly dog that 
Hattie had not seen at all before came out of 
the office, too, wagging his tail vigorously. 

Hattie opened her eyes wide at this. 

“Here, Pompey,” said the young man, “show 
this little girl how you can telegraph.” 

Hattie was very wide awake by this time and 
sat up quite straight, and what do you suppose 
the little dog did? Well, he laid down on his 
back on the bare floor and began to beat upon the 
boards with his tail, tap, tap, tap-tap-tap, just as 
the young man had been doing on his telegraph 
instrument. 

How Hattie did laugh, and mamma, too; and 
then the little dog jumped up and wagged his 
tail, as much as to say, “Didn’t I do that pretty 
well?” 

After that Hattie found Pompey so amusing 
that almost before she knew it the train came 
puffing into the station, and she had to bid 
good night to the dog that could telegraph, and 
that had kept her from going to sleep before she 
reached grandma's. Juia D. Cowes. 


——_<o+—___ 


THE little folks in Miss Graham’s room were 
very fond of reciting Jean Ingelow’s first “Song 
of Seven,” beginning: 

There’s no dew left on the daisies and clover, 

There’s no rain left in heaven. 

One day Gracie went up to Miss Graham and 
asked, “Please, can’t we say, ‘There’s an old 
dude left on the daisies and clover ?’”” 
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trying to keep Hattie awake till the train came, | climate. 
























Nuts to Crack. 


1 
A FISH STORY. 
Fifty-five Hidden Fishes. 


early days Kate, my sister,—O, a charm- 


In m 
Ness girl was she,—my brother Ray and I 


ing, art! 


Mamma discovered this and saw the little | lived at Cape Cod, a celebrated abolitionist town 


situated, or, yes, I may say, bordering upon, 
Massachusetts Bay. The elevation of this oleag: 
inous village is so great that, although a kettle 
will not boil under a temperature of one hundred 
and ten degrees Ard., [never knew of so mild a 
't is almost enchanting enough to 
satisfy an Eastern pasha. 
Different entirely is the cli- 
mate of Bergcon, Germany, 
on the North Sea. Horses 
melt there, I hear, and the 
gray, lingering twilight has 

an effect most sombre. 
Amateurs, living in cities, 
must envy the life of the fish- 
erman. Far from the carping 
influences of the city he pur- 
sues the even tenor of his 
way. as the poet says,— 
harking to the voice of 
Nature, moralizing ppon her 
beauty. Such fs the life of the 
jolly . Ponderous waves 
do ‘not affright him. As he 
sails across the bar, below 
him he sees the lobster floun- 
dering about, and the fierce 
clam preying upon the chubby 

cral 


Assuming, however, that 
you understand all this, I 
return to my tale. Our friend, 
Harry Mac. crelgurn, ardent 
sportsman that he was, one 
jay invited us out upon an 
excursion. Bowe went, salle 
8 hg, pehnan ng. 
Ficning ‘was not to be OnE 
object. We had in our pos- 
session a paper which told to 
a certainty the whereabouts 
of a wonderful treasure. We 
took along a lunch consisting 
of Carter’s almonds,—after 
a recipe of Maria Parloa,— 
chestnuts @ la Pile, hard- 
boiled eggs fresh from the 
ranch, “‘o jul” lettuce, with 
a White-head, or Whiting 
torpedo, to keep off the flies. 
As to the Pal r,—I repro- 
duce it with all its queer spell- 
ing,—it read as follows: 


Ye 20th Daye Januare, 1654. 
Lisbon, 


I, Tobias B. Lenny, late cap- 
tain of ye Sea-Woff, do here- 
by testify that In Massachu- 
sfts Harbore is Plaiced ye 
treasure carried from Lisbon 
to Sturge on ye Spanish Main 
by ye Cl per Chesterfield. It 
containeth, ’mongst other 
thinges, ye Princess Marga- 
rita, her’ Ring, a beauteous 


stone. We sunk ye Cargo by 
stealth just out of ye Barr, 
cudaceous act. it could 


be have meant this?] It 
weighed about a Tunn. (Ye 
cargo, I mean.) 

Go north; then by ye East 
Route. Stur bottom of ye 
Bay near ye Barr. 

Many hours we labored, yet 
all in’ vain. At len; we 
rested. Kate had docketed a 


resolve to give up the search, 
and now sat in the stern, admirin; e clouds 80 
fleecy and white. Baiting her hook for her was 


Hal.” I, buttering a bit of bread, sat in the bow. 
Suddenly Kate gave aloud cry. It was the work 
of an instant to rash ratlines and halyards and 
luff the main-sail amidship. I, keel-hauling the 
rudder, leaned over and cried, “What do you 
see?” We all ed below into the still depths. 
What was it? ok through this tale carefully 
and find out for yourself. 


2. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 

I do not think you can 1234 me; I will 12 34 
the goal long before you will. 

12, 3456789 youth, never dreamed she was 
but 8 123456789 coquette. 

I will, no matter what the 12345 12, 345 him 
for damages. 

She was so 12345678 I would not ask her 12 
34 5678 her my umbrella, hoping she would 
leave at once. 

Would 1 2345678 that poor 12345678? Well, 
T think not. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Spinner, sinner. Pink, ink. Apparent, a 
parent. Spoon, soon. Parent, arent. Pair, air. 
Appear, a pear. Patent, a tent. Pinch, inch. 

2. Henbane—hen, bane. Smilax—smile, axe. 
Snapdragon—snap, dragon. Cowslip—cow, slip. 
Dogwood—dog, wood. Hollyhock—bolly, hock. 
Carnation—car, nation. Afyssum—ally, sum. 
Primrose—prim, Rose. Marigold—ma, rig, old. 
Crowsfoot—crows, foot. 

8. 1. Ballet, ballad, ballot, 
omy. 

4. 1. Three score. 2. Double u (w). 

5. 1. King, fish, er—kingfisher. 2. On, ward— 
onward. 3. ‘Ton, ear, sir, eight—incarcerate. 

6. 1400, 14, 40, 10, 3000, 44, 9, 3, 12, 7, 3, 6, 7. 
ms Burke, Demosthenes, Webster, Pitt, Choate, 

‘OX. 

8. El(l)bow. 

9. 1. The man_who jumped into a bramble- 
bush. 2. Jacky Horner. 3, Taffy. 4. The three 
wise men of Gotham. 5. King Cole. 6, Humpty 
Dumpty. 7. Tommy Trot. 8 Jack Sprat. 
Little Bo-peep. 


ballast. 2. Astron- 


130 





New Way To Get a Vacurs.—Professor 
Dewar's recent achievement in liquefying hydro- 
gen has led to the discovery of an easy metbod 


for obtaining an almost perfect vacuum, and tbat | 


in a single ninute. When a glass tube, filled with 
air and closed at one end, has Its open end dipped 
into a cup of liquid hydrogen, the intense cold 
condenses the air into # kind of snow which 
settles to the bottom. If, then, the upper part of 
the tube, from which the solidified air has fallen, 
ig removed by heating and sealing it off, it 
becomes a vacuum chamber so free from air that 
it is diMcult to force an electric current through it. 


PRINTING BY X-Ray.—Dr. Frederick 8. Kolle 
describes, in the Electrical Engineer, @ process 
of printing by the aid of the X-ray, which, he 
thinks, may supersede some of the present 
methods. He calls it typo-radiography. One 
way to prepare the original copy is to print the 
text with adhesive ink, and then dust metallic 
powder over It, which will remain only on the 





printed characters. The copy is next bound up 
with about 50 thicknesses of sensitized paper 
and subjected to the action of the Rintgen tube. 
Twenty blocks of 50 sheets each, Doctor Kolle 
Says, can be arranged simultancously around a 
single tube, thus producing a thousand copies of 
the original with about 10 seconds’ exposure. 


PINRAPPLE CLoTH.—In the search for new 
fibres that may be used in cloth-making it has 
been suggested recently that the pineapple plant 
might be pressed into service. Pineapple leaves 
contain silk-like fibres, which can be divided into 
exceedingly thin filaments and then spun into 
threads. In Eastern countries delicate fabrics, 
as light almost as cobwebs, have been made of 
this material. But as yet no process of producing 
the fibres in commercial quantities has been 
discovered. 





LARGEST OF LAND ANIMALS.—The bones of 
an extinct dinosaur (‘terrible lizard’), recently 
unearthed near Laramie, Wyoming, by Prof. W. 
H. Reed, are believed to represent the largest 
land animal known ever to have dwelt upon the 





earth. The length of the skeleton is 130 feet, of 
which 40 belonged to the body proper, 60 to the 
tail and 30 to the neck and head. Professor Reed 
estimates that the weight of this monster, when 
clothed with flesh, must have been about 60 tons. 
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VALENTINES’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


A Good Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion. 


This is almost an axiom, although usually we 
are apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, 
lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the secret for secur- 
ing a clear complexion. 

But all these are simply superficial assistants. 
It is impossible to have a good complexion t 
the digestive organs perform their work proy ; 
unless the stomach by properly digesting the food 
taken into it furnishes an abundance of pure 
blood a good complexion is impossibl 

This is the rew so mar 


















are using 





Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they 
promptly eure any stomach trouble, and they 
have found out that perfect digestion means a 
perfect complexion and one that does not require 








s and powders to enhance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny themselves 
many articles of food solely in order to keep their 
complexion clear. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used no 
such dieting is necessary. Take these table: 
and eat all the good, wholesome food you want 
and you need have no fear of indigestion nor the 
sallow, dull complexion which nine women out 
of ten haye, solely because they are suffering 
from some form of indig 

Be in mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect digestion, 
and we have advanced the best argument to 
induce every man or woman to give this splendid 
Temedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in 
drug stores and cost but 50 cents per package. 
They are prepared by the F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, h. 























If there is any derangement of the stomach or | 
bowels they will remove it, and the resultant: 


effects are good digestion, good health and a 
Ask your druggist for 





Your Work? 


If you are dissatisfied 
with your aitaation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Eleo- 
trical Engineering, Architecture, or any of 
the Civil Engineering Courses are 
soon qualified for salaried draft- 
ing room positions, Write 

for pamphlets. 





IF TOO MUCH SOFT FOOD 1s USED. 


Dentists and physicians maintain that if man- 
Kind always ate soft food the teeth would finally 
dropout. Reasonable resistance in grinding food 
strengthens and adds to the life of the teeth. 

Chewing is the method nature intended by 
which the necessary juices cau be brought out 
of the gums. 

These facts were remembered by the originator 
of Grape-Nuts, and those who enjoy the new food 
will appreciate how it is possible to produce a 
food that is an absolute pleasure to masticate. 
On the other band, those who cannot chew food 
ean instantly make a soft mush of Grape-Nuts by. 
pouring over some hot milk. 

Add to this a flavor crisp and satisfying, a 
well-fed feeling after the meal, and the popularity 
of Grape-Nuts is not dificult to understand. 

They are made by the Poxtum Co., at Battle 
Creek, Mich., and sold by first-class grocers. 


Don't Worry 


about the bicycle to buy. Ty 
is one you know is good— 
the tested 


ae ean 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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PURE! DELICIOUS! 


Bonbons and Chocolates. 


Sent Everywhere by Mail 
or Express. 


| 863 Broadway, - New York. | 
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For Eating, Drinking and 
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EDCAR 
Chocolate Grater 


40 sq. inches of grating surface. 
Grates Chocolate fine and dry as 
meal. Good for Cheese, Bread, etc. 
y to use. No lacerated hands. 
ur dealer for it or mail 30 

Circular free. Agents wanted. 
COMPANY, Reading, Mass. 
" . Feb. 1h, '9. 


THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 
is due not only to the originality and 
| simplicity of the combination, but also 
;to the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured by scientific processes 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fic SyRUP 
Co. only, and we wish to impress upon 
all the importance of purchasing the 
true and original remedy. As the gen- 
uine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the CALIFORNIA Fic Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manu- 
factured by other parties. The high 
standing of the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 
satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, 
makes the name of the Company a guar- 
anty of the excellence of its remedy. It 
is far in advance of all other laxatives, 
as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels 
without irritating or weakening them, 
and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In 
order to get its beneficial effects, please 
remember the name of the Company— 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For Sale by all druggists, Price 50 cents per bottle. 
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THE LINGERING WAR.—The United States 
inherited a rebellion when it aecepted the bequest 
of the Philippine Islands. Whether it would have 
been better for this country if Dewey’s fleet had 
never entered Manila Harbor; if after the power 
of Spain in the islands was destroyed, we should 
have allowed the Spaniards and the natives to 
determine the future, are questions which it is too 
late now to discuss with profit. We have taken 
up “the white man’s burden,” and must bear it 
with sueh wisdom as is given to us until it can be 
transferred with honor to other shoulders. Mean- 
time, with not the slightest ill-will toward the 
Filipinos, but rather with a fervent wish that they 
might show themselves capable of self-restraint 
and self-government, the country at the date of 
writing this article finds itself forced to carry on 
the war against them. 

Hitherto the results remind one rather of Spain’s 
campaigns than of the sweeping and decisive 
victories for which every one longs. The insur- 
gent forees are always beaten but they do not 
stay beaten. The United States forces drive them 
out of Manila and far into the country, and then 
they set fires in the rear. 

The military and naval successes have appar- 
ently been more decisive on all the other islands 
than on Luzon; but it happens that Luzon is the 
largest, most populous and most important of the 
group. The war is repugnant to all our national 
wishes, habits and principles, yet it is difficult to 
see how we can withdraw from it honorably. It 
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RE-ENFORCEMENTS FOR MANILA.—The War 
Department has arranged to send further re- 
enforcements to Manila. The regiments selected 
are the Sixth and Ninth infantry. Admiral Dewey 
has expressed a wish for the battle-ship Uregon, 
and that ship, which arrived at Honolulu February 
5th, sailed on the 20th for Manila. 


ApMIRAL Dewry.—Congress passed a Dill to 
revive the grade of admiral in the navy, which 
was last held by Admiral Porter, in order to allow 
the promotion of Rear-Admiral Dewey to the 
rank. 


New Sars ror THE Navy.—The naval appro- 
priation Dill, as passed by Congress, authorizes 
the construction of three battle-ships, three 
heavily armored eruisers and six smaller cruisers, 
the total cost of which, exclusive of armor and 
armament, will be about $30,000,000. This is the 
targest amount of new naval construction author- 
ized at any session since the beginning of the new 
navy. 


dei 


Tue City or Cenv, the capital of the island of 
the same name, has been occupied without blood- 
shed by a small American foree which was landed 
from the Petrel. This city ranks next to Manila 
and Iloilo among the cities of the Philippines. 
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‘THe STRENGTH OF THE ARMY.—The compro- 
mise bill for the reorganization of the army, which | 
‘was passed by Congress, provides for a regular 
army numbering 65,000 men, with an additional 
volunteer force of 35,000, which may be recruited 
either in this country or from the places where 
their services may be required. The army is to 
be maintained at this strength only until July 1, 
1901, when it is to be reduced to the number pro- 
vided for before the beginning of the war with 
Spain. 
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GERMANY AND THE PHicirrines.—Germany 
has removed all cause of suspicion as to her 
intentions in the Philippines by ordering the with- 
drawal of her naval vessels, and by asking the 
United States to proteet her subjects in the 
islands. The attitude of Germany has been re- 
garded with some distrust prior to this action, 
because her display of naval strength seemed 
disproportionate to any probable emergency. 
‘The German vessels have gone to Chinese waters | 
to protect German interests. | 

RESIGNATION OF THE SPANISIC MuNIsTRY.— | 
‘The Spanish Cortes, which met February 20th to | 
consider the peace treaty, occupied itself chiefly | 
with criticisms of the ministry and attacks upon 
the generals and admirals who had part in the | 









war. A test vote in the Senate February 28th | 
gave the government only two majori Sefior 
Sagasta and his associates thereupon resigned. 
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THE TONGUE. 


RANE of the first things a physician 
1) does, when consulted by a sick 
person, is to ask to see the tongue. 
He does this to-day, perhaps, more 
through following the traditions of 
the past than because he expects to 
learn a great deal by such an Inspection. For- 
merly, the means of arriving at a diagnosis were 
fewer and less precise than they now are, and the 
aspect of the tongue was held to be of great 
Importance. Now we have learned that the 
tongue is changed In appearance by many trivial 
causes, and can only be relied upon ina limited 
sense. Nevertheless, there are some valuable 
indications which such an inspection furnishes. 

The tongue is always rendered less moist than 
usual by fevers or inflammations. This dryness 
may amount merely to a little stickiness of the 
surface, or there may be a total absence of 
moisture, the tongue being dry as parchment, 
cracked, and dark in color. 

A furred tongue almost always indicates that 
something is wrong with the digestion, although 
smokers often have a thin coating, even when 
they have no stomach trouble, and in the inflam- 
matory diseases of the stomach there is little or 
no fur on the tongue. 

A broad, flattened tongue, showing indentations 
at the sides from the pressure of the teeth and a 
thick fur of a whitish or brownish color, points to 
simple indigestion and loss of tone in the stomach. 
It calls for a laxative, a very plain diet for a few 
days, chiefly of milk and lime water or Vichy, and 
then perhaps a bitter tonic for a week or two. 
When the coating is yellowish there is more or 
less “‘diliousness” associated with the Indiges- 
tion. 

In acute inflammation of the digestive organs 
the tongue is rather dry, red or reddish brown, 
not usually heavily coated, and often cracked. 
In chronic inflammation it is commonly dry or 
sticky, more or less irregularly coated, brownish 
red in color, and sometimes smooth and glazed 
as If varnished. 

In scarlet fever and German measles we often 
see what is called the “‘strawberry” tongue. This 
occurs when there is a very thin white coating 
through which the papilla of the tongue project, 
showing as numerous minute red points dotted 
over a white ground. 

The movements of the tongue are affected in 
various conditions. When the mind is obscured, 
as in typhoid fever, it is thrust forward and 
drawn back sluggishly. In persons suffering 
from lead-poisoning, in the very weak, and in the 
intemperate, the tongue is tremulous. 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE TELE- 
PHONE. 


French journals are maintaining that the cen- 
tenary of the telephone should bave been cele- 
brated on January 14, 1899,—or just one hundred 
years after the 24th Nivose of the year VII. of the 
Revolutionary calendar,—by reason of the appli- 
cation on that date of a citizen of Paris for official 
approbation of an instrument which was evidently 
a simple mechanical telephone, operated with 
wires and a disk, and without magnetism. 

Indeed, according to a report of the matter in 
the Paris Monitenr, the applicant called his 
invention the “telelogue,” and described it in the 
following manner: 

“This instrument, now so heavy and compli- 
cated, bat which I claim to have converted into a 
little masterplece, I have called by the name of 
the ‘domestic telelogue.’ It will serve mainly for 
the use of well-to-do country people in conversing 
at great distances, by day from the height of their 
balconies or belvederes, by night from within 
their chambers, across the lakes, rivers and 
valleys which separate them.” 

The inventor offered to give the members of the 
government a chance to listen, at the Champ de 
Mars, by the aid of his “telelogue,” to a speech 
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delivered at the palace of the Luxembourg by the 
President of the Directory. 

Did the French government give him the oppor- 
tunity to exhibit his invention? Not at all. He 


| was treated as a lunatic, and be and his friends 


had the utmost difficulty to prevent his incarcera- 
tion ina madhouse. He was driven into obscurity, 
and this early telephone perished with him. 


SAVED BY A FENDER. 


A stirring account of a picturesque street 
accident in Buffalo, New York, is furnished by 
the Courier of that city. 


As a trolley-car ran at high speed down the hill 
from High Street and dashed past North Street 
it struck Miss Nellie Cahill, who had attempted 
to cross the track in front of it on a bicycle. The 
bicycle ran on the fender and struck the front of 
the car with terrific force. 

Miss Cahill fell from her wheel and landed on 
the fender. Her Bicycle was by her side for a 
distance of forty or fifty feet, when its rear wheel 
was caught by some obstruction on the pavement 
and the wheel was tumbled off and thrown to one 
side of the car. Miss Cahill clutched the iron 
frame of the fender and bravely kept ber position. 
The skirt of her dress, which fell over the side of 
the fender, caught on obstructions, and several 
times, as pleces of the garment were torn away, 
the strength of the young woman was tested 
severely, but she held on. 

The car, with Miss Cahill on the fender, ran a 
distance equal to an ordinary half block, when it 
stopped. iss Cabill didn’t walt to be lifted from 
her seat. She wasn't burt, and her bicycle was 
only slightly damaged. 


COULDN’T RUN AWAY. 


There are times in war when one active brain is 
equivalent to a great many guns. Witness this 
incident of the German revolution of 1848, told to 
the Tribune by a German-American citizen of 
New York: 


We were short of men, and had a large number 
of prisoners to look after. That did not worry us 
as long a8 we were not moving, but one day we 
had to make a forced march. 

The country through which we were to pass 
was hostile, and extreme watchfulness was neves- 
sary. We had few enough men as it was, and we 
knew that our prisoners were ready to run at the 
first opening. 

Finally a young officer made a brilliant sug- 
gestion, and it was promptly carried out. e 
ripped the suspender buttons from the prisoners’ 
trousers, took away their belts, and knew we bad 
them. Their bands were busy after that, and 
fast running was out of the question. 

We made the march safely, and I do not believe 
that even Yankee ingenuity could have invented 
a simpler solution. 


BAMBOO CURTAINS. 


An amusing story, illustrative of the difference 
between eyes and no eyes, is told by the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 


“T noticed such a sweet decorative idea on this 
street yesterday,” said a lady visitor to a New 
Orleans friend, while taking & trolley ride near 
the French Market. “It was a house,” she 
continued, “hung at all the second and third story 
windows with pale yellow bamboo cuftains. They 
were perfectly plain and all of the same shade, 
but you have no idea how they set off the ol 
place. Why, they simply glorified it!” 

“Hu-m-m,” mused ber friend, “I don’t recall 
the house: Just point it out as we go by, will 
you?” 

Presently the visitor uttered an exclamation. 
“There it is!” she cried. “The house of the 
bamboo curtains! I’m sure a colony of artists 
must live there!” 

“A colony of Italians,” said ber friend, grimly. 
“That’s not bamboo. It’s a spaghetti factory. 
They bang the stuff out there to dry.” 


TENNYSON’S HUMILITY. 


The poet Tennyson was gifted with the grace 
of humility. His letters disclose his dissatisfac- 
tion with himself and his achievements. He 
pitched his ideals high, and he knew, none more 
clearly, when be failed to grasp what he had 
reached after. An anecdote contributed by the 
Duke of Argyll and quoted by Miss Cary in 
her volume, “Tennyson,” exhibits the poet's 
humility. 

“The first words I heard him utter,” says the 
duke, “remain indelibly impressed upon my 
memory. On being Introduced to him at an 
evening party in the house of Lord John Russell, 
I said, perhaps with some emotion: 

“*T am so glad to know you!’ 

“Not in the tone or-voice of a mere conventional 
reply, but In the accents of sincere humility, he 
answered: 

“*You won’t find much in me—after all.’” 


IN THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


It is really not a father’s fault that his little 
daughter supposes him to know everything. 
Children are born to have faith. But one Chicago 
parent should have expected trouble when, says 
the Tribune, his child began: 


‘Papa, you took the scientific course in college, 
didn’t you?” 
es, dear, I spent two years on science.” 
“When you look in a mirror the left side of 
your face appears to be the right side, und the 
right side seeins to be the left. The looking-glass 
reverses it, doesn’t it?’” 
“Veg.” 











“Then why doesn't it reverse the top and bottom 
ot your face the same way?” 
“Why—er—ah.” 


TAKING NO CHANCES. 


“There’s something the matter with this bar,” 
said the man who was learning to ride the bicycle 
to the dealer who bad lately sold him the wheel. 
“It looks to me as if It might snap in two at any 
time.” 

“Ob, I think not,” said the manufacturer’s 


agent. “I think not, sir. At any rate, if it should 
break, we will, of course, provide you with a new 
one.” 


ne.’ 

“And who do you think will come and get it?” 
demanded the beginner, with considerable heat; 
“my heirs?” 
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the only good plasters. Don’t accept 
a substitute, whether cheap or costly. 
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Sleep on it 30 Nights 
And if it is not even all you have hoped for, 
if you don’t believe it to be the equal in 
cleanliness, durability and comfort of any 
£50 hair mattress ever made, you can get 
your money back by return mail —‘‘no 
questions asked.” There will be no un- 
pleasantness about it at all. 


OUR BOOK MAILED FREE. 


Our handsome book, ‘‘The Test of Time,” 
is yours for the asking. Send your name 
on a postal whether you need a mattress 
now or not. It will interest you anyway 
to know about the dest and cheapest mat- 
tressin the world. Yousaveall middlemen’s 
profits, as we sell direct to the user only. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., $ 8.35 ALL 

3 feet wide, 30lbs., - - 00 6 FEET 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., 11.70 + INCHES 
4feet wide, 40lbs., - = 13. - 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 451bs., 15.00 ) LONG. 


Made in two parts, 60 cents extra. 
Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere. 

PATENT ELASTIC FELT consists of airy, interlacing 
fibrous sheets of pnowy whiteness and great elasticity; 
closed in the tick by hand, and NEVER mats, loses 
shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry. non-absorbent 
and ts guaranteed vermin-proof. Tick may be remov 
for washing without trouble. purer than 
hair CAN BE; no re-picking or re-stuffing necessary. 


Send To-day for ‘‘The Test of Time.’’ 
WARNING ! Not for sale by stores. A few un- 


scrupulous dealers are trying to 
sell a $5 mattress for #10 und $15 on our advertising, 
Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses can only be bought of 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 112 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 chu: 
Send for our book, 
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SPECIAL. 





accompanying 
show the varied uses of the 
“Memorial Rose” (Kosa 
Wichuraiana). 


offer Is the true variety. 
of hybrids which may be offered as 
“just as good.” 





ceive anything more appropriate 
for this purpose. 
an Ivy, growing ten feet and 
over in one season, forming a 
dense mat of. lustrous foliage. 
Trained over a gateway it forms 
a perfect bower, or it can be 
grown on a fence or house. 
a pot plant itis a beautiful and 
charming Rose. 
passed for covering places 
quickly with verdure and readily 
adapts itself to all conditions of 
whether 
rocky ledge, fertile 
shady nook or s| 

The Flowers.—Pure satiny 





disc, five to six inches in circum- 
delightfully fragrant. 
They fairly cover the plant. 
PRICES (free by mail). —Strong 
plants, 20c. each, 3 for 50c., 7 


7 for $1.00, 12 for $1.50. Extra 
‘strong plants, 3oc. each, 4 for 
$1.00, g for $2.00, 12 for $2.50. 


Sent at proper planting time, or 
immediately, as desired. 
— All purchasers of the 

Rose’? who will state where they 
= saw this advertisement will be sent 
our Manual of ‘‘ Everything for the Garden” for 1899, the most 
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moral Rosé.” 
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‘* Memorial 


FREE 





useful and ornamental catalogue of horticultural requisites ever issued in this or any 
other country. It ts a book 9x11 inches, with an artistic cover in ten colors, over 700 
engravings and 6 superb colored plates. This book costs us 20 cents per copy, and is 


worth ten times that sum to the planter. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


MARCH 16, 1899. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Il. 


EARSILK LININGS 


(TRADE-MARK) 


Look Like Silk and Wear Better. 


Price 25c. a yard, at all lining departments. 
MADE IN 70 SHADES. 


If your dry-goods store does not have genuine Nearsilk, price 25c., write to 
the NEARSILK COMPANY, P. O. Box 230, New York, and we will forward you 
a sample card of Nearsilk and the information where you can purchase same. 




















FOR WOMEN, MEN AND 
CHILDREN 







Are TWICE Comfortable. 


They feel easy from the start. 
And then there’s comfort in know- 
ing that they are honestly made. 


(Proof: 34 years’ continuous record of shoemaking.) 






























The women's and the men’s cost from $3 to $5, accord- 
ing to fineness. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


‘ec 99 stamped on the sole of a 
COMPOSITE semtet, icet scant 
“the best shoe ever built for three dollars.”” 


Made onall fashionable lasts andof all sorts of leather. Welt 

















THE OLYMPIA mosic*sox 


is the latest and most improved of all the Music Boxes 
with Interchangeable Tune-Disks. 














Send for Handsome 










PIANO CANNOT PRODUCE the richness attained b ‘ - i i 
Illustrated d by six or eiait han then Soles for street; Turns for dress; Flexible Soles for alltimes. 
erts. It is superior to every other folan tee 8 it's ff “Is a 
Catalogue ty of eomntruction: ae Write for “* Composité free and tells all about 

















Composite Shoes, Mother Melodies, Modern- 
ized, in colors and on linen, goes with it. 


Adress: Pingree & Smith, Detroit, 


inferior 
Disks are 


of Musie Boxes at all ars from now, 
prices, and list of tunes. 

OVER 500 TUNES are 
ready, and the latest 
music is constantly 
being added. 


Insist on an 


OLYMPIA 


There is no 
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MENTS may be arranged 
n the parlor—D 
nsandChur 








Makers of trustworthy shoes. 

















$45.00. Extra Tunes, GO € 

SENT ON TRIAL. $2 © 
" six e 

the Olympia on 10 days’ You can return it, and get 

your money back, if not entirely satistied. Write lo us. 


“ ” F. G. OTTO & SONS, 41 Sherman Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Just as Good. = Or from Dealers in Musical Instrumente and Jewelers, 


t on receipt of price. 
48.60 (83.00 being for 
disks) we will send 







































Consider 
the prosperous grocers in the large cities. 
They sell the best goods, give good 
ADK & weight, good service, good manners, 
PARK* TIL) and fair dealing all round. They please 
their customers. 
That is why this kind of grocer never 
urges you to try some new and unknown 
washing-powder when you ask for Pearline. 
They give you what you ask for, and 
they know there'll be no complaint. 603 


The Patent Elastic Yoke ||}es <P ¥AKS LEXION POWDER.) 


that makes the shoulder, hip and body so 
comfortable, free from that drawing, straining 
sensation, is peculiar to 


LEWISsi3 
SUITS 
already the standard of perfection in 
underwear, famous i i 


balbriggan and lisle. 
we have added the new fabrics 


SILTRINE alas silkin everything 
Unshrinkable, absorbent, dur- 
LINEN able. Ideal for summer wear 


fntotinmarar for his profit, but investigat oops 7 . GooD 
ut (eo offer you for is profit, but invest stamp brings be 
(from life) catalogue sample fabrics, and testi prove alf< : SENSE 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., 203 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. 


ACKER, MEFY 
& CONT’ 








































a VWAith Perfect EXase 


You can turn, twist and bend in 

a Ferris Waist, without distress 
—without breaking a steel or 

a stay. There are no steels to 
break—the stays are as flexible 

as rubber. For the woman who 
has the cares of a home on her 
shoulders; for the woman who sews 
or sitsat a desk; for the woman who is * a 
troubled with abdominal distress or y 
backache, a 


































Corset Waist 


is a blessing of comfort and health. 
Aninteresting book on good health 
and good form, with illustra- 
tions by the camera, mailed free. 















BICYCLE rae 
CATALOGUE ; ae 


found tly satisfactory sek ean tehilae 
FREE ‘and the grandest bargain Misses’ ,boc. toB1; Childre E 
“ von: Ld Ww of, THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 
ine balance: gis 7 341 Broadway, New York. 
S08e0e0s 


express charg 


THE WAYMAN 


is built on honor from 
























t two hanger, 
best drop forge connec: 
tions, full bearing, 
patent retaine 


it : ¥ A 

tire, highest ipment, hand ickel decorations, led black, . 1899 PRIZE 

WE SEN A BINDING ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE, "OUR FREE BICYOLE CATALOGUE shows, men's and ‘wosen's a3 

2 new '99 Bicycles at $8.25, $11.75, $16.95 and up, but our 7 

35-75 aaeen is the greatest value ever offered by any house. You can make $5.00 every day taking orders. iP xen es l WALL PAPER 
DOWT DELAY. Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, III.| [Bae a 


4n ordering, mention $19.75 Bicycle and state that you saw this in The Youth's Companion. 
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A BICYCLE,CAMERA ot 

f WATCH OR TOILET SET ; é : where and We Pay the Fre 

BY SELLING bs. , ae An Agent Wanted {).cxerrromone large sample 
3 ° f 


BAKER'S Teas, Spices, Flave trate 
Extracts, Perfumes, E 
among your friends and neighbors. One 
lady writes: “I earned my bicycle in 
just two weeks from the very day of 
sending for first cireular.” Sella total 
of 100 to 150 Ibs. for Ladies’ N ish” ; 
or Gents’ Bicycles, three 2 , Soe Machine 
grades (send us orders s - | Transportation pre- 
paid. Write for 
Catalogue and 
full particulars. 
10 Ibs. for Crescent ¢& ZZ — 
Pasken. Die one ‘ W. G. Baker, 
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— “Fifty Years Ago. x 


President Polk in the White House Chair, 
While in Lowell was Doctor Ayer: 
Both were busy for human weal, 
‘One to govern and one to heal. 
resident 


~™ growing demand fo 


 pAyers 
ar-saparilla 


cs 
The Sarsaparilla which jade Sarsaparilla Famous. Qy) 
9 


Cu 
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Fifty years ago Polk was President, the ‘‘ Forty-niners”” were CN 4 
rushing for gold, and the Mexican War was opening this new 
world to us. 

Fifty years ago Dr. Ayer was first compounding the medi- 
cine which has made the word Sarsaparilla famous the world 
over. 

In the years that lie between Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has grown 
and grown in sales and in influence, until today there isn’t 
a land the sun shines on where you will not find the 
familiar bottle —Ayer’s. 

It has been imitated and counterfeited and substi- 
tuted for, and yet more millions of bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla have been sold than of any other Sarsa- 
parilla in the world. Where is there another medi- 
cine in America today that can stand up with half | 
a century of record and hold its friends, from ,() 
grandfather to grandson? 

If you need a Sarsaparilla at all, you need 
Ayer’s. If there is any reason for your tak- 
ing any blood-purifying medicine, there is 
every reason in the world for your getting 
the eae and by any test and every test, 


Ayer's 


Is the Best. 


For Biliousness, take Ayer’s Pills. Take them 
with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla; one aids the other. All 


druggists sell Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. RSS : 
IOAN 


$1.00 a bottle. () ¥ 
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Digitized by Google 


PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The new Ambassador to Great Britai 
Hon. Joseph Hodges Choate of New York, 
pictured on our front cover. Mr. Choate, who 
was received by the queen at Windsor on March 
sth, is a native of Salem, Massachusetts, and 
was born in 1832. Ile was graduated at Harvard 
in 1852 and from the Law School in 1854,admitted 
to the Massachusetts bar in 1855, and to the bar 
of New York in 1856. Since the retirement of 
Senator Evarts, Mr. Choate has been generally 
recognized as the leader of his profession; and 
although he has not been conspicuous as a 
partisan, he has actively favored—beginning as 
a member of the “Committee of Seventy’? which 
overthrew the Tweed ring—all political, social, 
educational and charitable movements which 
seemed to seek the public good. 

It is now possible for women to join the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society,—it 
was not, until lately,—and during the last year 
no less than forty have been admitted to mem- 
bership. Commissions on the fees seem to be 
due to the various patriotic societies which, by 
requiring a candidate to prove her ancestry, have 
done so much to encourage the wholesome and 
fascinating study of family history. 

The coroner’s jury that viewed the victims 
of a wretehed man, in Knox County, Maine, 
who had killed his wife and stepdaughter, “was 
then,” says the press despatch, ‘‘notified that the 
murderer was very low, and the members stayed 
and sat on the second inquest.” It sounds a 
trifle cold-blooded ; but it is not always easy to 
empanel a good jury, and it is seldom desirable 
to sentimentalize over persons whose inclinations 
run to clubs, knives, razors and Paris green. 

Our first President visited Boston in 1789. 
The Father of his Country travelled in his own 
coach, and it took him nine days to come from 
New York. He found Boston a city of eighteen 
thousand people, occupying buildings which were 
valued at twelve million dollars. That was a 
hundred and ten years ago. President McKinley, 
who came to Boston on February 16th, made the 











THE PRESIDENT AT DINNER. 


journey from New York in a palace car in five | 


hours. The Boston that entertained him has 
more than half a million inhabitants and an 
assessed valuation of more than a billion. 
Picturesque incidents naturally accompany a 
Presidential visit. Some dramatic interest was | 
supplied in 1789 by John Hancock, who, as the | 
governor of a “sovereign state,’’ felt himself | 
superior, in his own territory, to any other man 
on earth, and thought it Washington’s place to 
callon him. Washington did not think so, and 
was in the town twenty-four hours before heand 
Hancock met. Then the strong-willed governor 
yielded to the stronger-willed President, who of 
course was in the right, and Hancock went in 


his state coach to pay his respects to Washington | 


at the Widow Ingersoll’s Tavern. 
The feature of President McKinley’s visit was 
the banquet tendered him by the Home Market 


Club, an event that not only fired the heart of the 





patriot, but stirred the imagination of the house- | 


wife. Fancy undertaking to serve an elaborate 
course dinner to nineteen hundred and fourteen 
persons! Yet that is what the club's caterer 
did. 

Under the balcony on the north side of the 
main hall, in the Mechanics’ Building, 


by forty chefs and assistants. More than a ton 
of each entrée had been provided, and the food, 


including innumerable gallons ef sauces and | 


gravies, was here made ready to be served. To 
open bottles of lithia water took all the time of 
twenty men, and six hundred and fifty quarts 
of sherbets and ices were required for the dessert. 
Fourteen thousand plates were used, and the 
thirty-one tables were set with eight hundred 
yards of table-cloth and forty thousand pieces of 
silver, china and glass. 


‘Two hundred and fifty colored waiters attended | 


to the guests. A captain was in charge of each 
table. A “chief” controlled the waiters in each 
“section” of two or more tables, Every waiter 


1 | in filed the long line of well-drilled men, and every 





was | 
ranged a score of huge “tin kitchens,” attended | 
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knew whom he was expected to serve. Each 
chief knew that the food for his section was to 
‘come from a certain tin kitchen. When a chief 
" saw that the food in his kitchen was prepared and 
that his helpers stood ready, he signalled the head 
| waiter in the balcony. After every chief had 
| reported thus, the head waiter raised a white flag, 


guest was served at practically the same moment. 

The goose-bone told the truth last Novem- 
ber. It has been a hard winter, as a single fact 
suffices to show. On February 22d it was 
reported that Provincetown was completely 
icebound, and this was the first time that harbor 
has been frozen in twenty-four years. 

While a Portland building burned, 
not long ago, a spark was carried thirty feet or 
more to the roof of a furniture shop, ‘There was 
a narrow crevice in this roof, by the side of the 
chimney. Through it the spark fell and started 
another blaze, which burned the “ header’ 
around the chimney, gnawed off the end of a 
3x12 rafter, and was just getting ready to do 
serious mischief when the heat of the flames 
melted the snow on the roof, and the water, 





spark had entered, put out the fire! This, at 
any rate, is the theory of experts who have 
surveyed the roof and the rafters; and since 
snow causes the fire-engines a deal of trouble, it 
is only fair to give snow credit when it seems to 
have saved them work. 
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A Deaf Woman’s Friend. 


What is a woman to do if she cannot tell when 
the door-bell rings? The Milwaukee Wisconsin 
answers the question in a sketch of Mrs. Lillie 
Koerner Krueger, a former student of the 
Milwaukee School for the Deaf. 

Mrs. Krueger no longer has reason to fear that 
her callers will ring vainly, wait impatiently, and 
finally go away. She possesses a French pug 
dog called Amy, which, with the assistance of 
her mother, Mrs. Koerner, she has trained to 
serve, so to speak, as a special sense. 

Whenever the door-bell rings or a knock is 
heard, Amy is punctually on hand to apprise 
Mrs. Krueger of the fact. Should there, instead, 
be a man in the garden, Amy is sure to know it, 4 
and accordingly informs Mrs. Krueger. When 
it is the letter-carrier, the dog will grasp the 
letters with her teeth and at the order, “Take 
them up to Lillie,’ instantly trots up-stairs and 
drops the letters at Mrs. Krueger’s feet. 

Amy’s first duty, mornings, is to awake Mr. and 
Mrs. Krueger. “Now, Amy,” 
Mrs. Koerner commands, ‘go 
up-stairsand wake Lillie.” Up 
the dog scampers, throws her 
weight against the door, gains 
an entrance, and jumping on 
the bed gives the occupants a 
good-morning greeting. 

Again, if Mrs. Krueger is 
in any other part of the house 
and is desired in the dining- 
room, all that is necessary is 
to call Amy and instruct her to 
fetch Mrs. Krueger. Failing 
to find the object of her search 
on the second floor, the dog 
will appear to consider a 
moment, then scamper up into the attic. Pretty 
soon Amy appears, leading Mrs. Krueger by 
the dress, which the dog does not let go until she 
has brought the lady to Mrs, Koerner. 

It happened on a certain day that Mrs. Krueger 
was nowhere to be found in the house, and 
Amy was at her wits’ end. Mrs. Koerner then 
remarked, “Amy, I think Lillie is at grandma’s,” 
and in a twinkling the dog disappeared into the | 
house next door, and soon returned with Mrs. 
Krueger, 
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Dinner in Puerto Rico. 


About the only thing to be said in favor of the 
gastronomic fashions prevailing in Puerto Rico 
is that the people who eat do somehow manage 
to survive. A “swell dinner’ is, according to 
Harper's Weekly, a trying ceremony. 

‘The menu is made up of astonishing viands, 
and the dishes seem to follow no conventional 
| sequence in their procession to the table. Soup 
is as apt to be the second or third dish as the first. 
| Roast beef and beefsteak are served ab most 
unheard-of moments. | 

‘The disastrous effect of a meat diet in tripe | 
climes has been dwelt upon by medical experts, | 
yet at one dinner no less than eight meat dishes 
were served—combinations of bacon, of ham, of 
kidney, of beef and of chicken. ‘The following | 
was the menu at a dinner given to two Americans 
by a rich sugar-planter: 

Fried eggs and two fried corn-cakes. Vege- 
table soup filled with garlic. “Gondinga,” a hash 
made of chopped kidneys and liver, seasoned 
with garlic and splitolives. Larded beef, cooked 
juiceless and hard, tlavored with garlic and oil. 
Beefsteak, onions and garlic, fried in oil, and | 
served in overdone fragments. Potatoes, sweet | 
and Irish. Rice and scrambled eggs. Guava 
jelly in rectangular blocks. Cocoanut and brown 
sugar. American apples and cream cheese. 
Cotfee and cigars. Champagne. 
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running down the same hole through which the | - 
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YOU DO NOT WISH TO ASSO 
your unfortunate friend with others yet | 
gate, “Pleasant. healthy country home 
H., tive minutes from R. 
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i “The Bliss” Charcoal Stove } 


For BROILING, 
BOILING, FRYING 
or TOASTING. 


To use set tn; 


greatest shows. 


EGGS and FOWLS For Sale. 


Great Hen 









A. C. HAWKINS, 





caster, Mass. 
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‘Wasted! 


Had some pear! tapioca for dinner 
but it was so soggy nobody would 
eat it. Had it in’ the house, so 
thought we'd use it up. Nothing but 


Minute 
Tapioca 


for this family, hereafter... The 
“Minute” requires no soaking, 

and is light as a feather when 
cooked. It reveals possibilities in 

the use of tapioca that you never 

¢ dreamed of. The Minuie Receipt 

Book tells all about it. 

Receipt Book and Samples Minute Gela- 
tine and Tapioca sent for %. stamp. 





Women ask each other, 
“What is the best tea?” 
Thousands now answer, 


a 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 





‘“©Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas 


please us best. We know 
the leaves are selected with 
special care, and we are sure 
that they are pure, for they 
are guaranteed by a good 
house. 

Then they are packed in 
pound and_ half-pound air- 
tight packages, so that the 
natural aroma and strength 
cannot escape, and in using 
them we feel we have the 
best that money can buy.” 


One pound makes over 200 cups, 
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The Manhattan & Hendrickson Exercisers. 


Patented in United States, England and Germany. 


A Complete Home Gymnasium with Book of Instructions. 
MANHATTAN. HENDRICKSON. 





‘Breakfast food 


t 
¥ j 
| 





FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. | | 
Unequalled for Children. | 


Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious. 


At All Crocers. 


Cut of Bear on Every Package. | | 









, No.1. 45 cents Extra Light No. 11. $1.25, 
* No.2. 50 Light No. 12. $1.50 
No.3. 60 Medium No. 13. $2.00 
No.4.75 ‘* Heavy No. 14. $2.50 
No.5.90 “ Extra Heavy No. 15. $3-00 


—= 


Any of the Above Exercisers Mailed on Receipt of Price. 
Should you purchase any of the above Exercisers and not be perfectly 
satisfied, we will return your money immediately. 
MANHATTAN WEB COMPANY, 170 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 
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* Beauty is the rightful heritage of every woman and what- 
ever will make her more beautiful than shels,is not only allow- 
able but is her due, Would you like to be as beautiful as 
HELEN OF TROY ? Perhaps you may if you use 


» Royal Pearl aks 





COMPLEXION 


[removes freckles and tan like magic. Cures pimples, 
eradicates black heads, removes blot estores 
oily, sallow skin to fresh, youthful brilliancy, and we 
warrant it not to be injurious. 


One Enthusiastic User of ROYAL PEARL writes: 


“i have never t that compares with Koy a1. 
PEARL. T have tri i from face washes to arseute 
nore benefit from ROYAL 1 




























head were entirely a the skin as pure and 


You ean use my naw glad to answer any personal ing ni 
March. 19. Mis. MH, LINDEMEY kit, 1117 Prospect Blace, Brooklyn, N- 
We have hundreds of such indorsements. Try it yourself at our expense 
and prove the truth of all we claim. Send your name and address for a 


Small B Bottle FREE Charges Eropalds 






















Boston, Mass., March 23, 1899. 
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(OU need not be forward, Teresa.” 
cA “Oh no, madre.” 

“Just stand where you can 
be seen when the train arrives 
and cry, ‘Guadalupe’s tamales, 
seforesa and sejtoras,’ and they 





will come and buy. Guadalupe’s tamales are | is the place the guide-book says to buy the , 


well known.” 


Old Guadalupe Lopez was squatting in a| back. 


corner of the adobe hut, carefully removing her 
fresh tamales from a great black pot, and as 
she laid the little rolls of ground corn mixture, 
fragrantly steaming in their corn-husk cover- 
ings, into the basket ‘Teresa was 
presently tu carry to town, she 
sang the praises of her handiwork 
with a pride that was purely 
impersonal. 

Guadalupe’s mother, Guadalupe, 
had manufactured this special 
tamale, and jer nother before her. 
The present Guadalupe had been 
making them for forty years, and 
as she devoted a grave and con- 
scientious nature to her work, 
the tamale had become something 
more than a means of support to 
her—it was an object of art. She 
compounded the little articles of 
foud each day with a care as fervent 
as if they were to last forever. 

“‘No one ever has complained 
that Guadalupe’s tamales con- 
tained scant measure, or that they 
were badly seasoned or imper- 
fectly cooked,’ she said. “You 
need not hesitate to offer them for 
sale, Teresa. At your age I 
considered it an honor when my 
mother permitted me to take her 
place beside the basket.” 

“Did she sometimes let you sell 
in the stall, madre?” asked 
‘Teresa, concealing her dark braids 
modestly beneath her rebosa be- 
fore she should be seen on the city 
streets. 

“Yes,” Guadalupe replied, some- 
what grandly. “My mother always 
sold the tamales in the stall until 
the bad winter when all her goats 
died and she could no longer afford 
to hire it. She sat there and let 
the people come to buy.”” 

Teresa‘s pretty black eyes shot 
a loving glance at her grand- 
mother, who was the only mother she had 
known. “How | wish you could have the 
stall, now that you caf’t sit on the ground any 
more, madre mio,” she said. 

-\ sigh escaped Guadalupe’s lips. To occupy 
the little adobe stall on the station platform in 
her declining years had long been her secret 
ambition, and never had she craved the shelter 
as she did today. For to-day, for the first 
time, the bravely-resisted rheumatism was so 
cruel that it forbade her taking the journey to 
the station to wait between trains in the open 
air, still damp from the winter rains. ence, 
sorely ayainst her will, she had been forced to 
take Teresa from school to fill her place. 

Guadalupe stood in the low doorway, 
patiently resigned, and watched the little girl 
as with frequent bright backward glances she 
tripped away up the long road bordered with 
sweet- scented alfalfa fields to town. The 
bright glances did not really represent Teresa's 
state of mind. Although she preserved a brave 
front before Guadalupe, she was inwardly 
quaking at her new undertaking. Never 
before had she been alone when farther than 
lier convent school from home. The journey 
through the bustling Texas city was an ordeal, 
and when at length she reached the station 
and saw the train already approaching, her 

heart beat with such nervous force she feared 
she could not speak when the proper time 
arrived. 

A number of people were waiting for the 


train, among them a young man who was. 


slowly pacing up and down the platforn, 
taking in every circumstance of life about him 
with shrewd, speculative eyes. His name was 
Nathan Brunt, a Northerner who had recently 
come South on the outlook for some business 
in which to venture a small capital. 

When the train stopped, three bareheaded 
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“Bonus-dees,” he said, pleasantly, attempt- 
ing the Spanish salutation. 

“‘A good afternoon, seior,” Guadalupe 
politely responded in his tongue. She was 
full of generous cordiality to the stranger who 
had befriended Teresa. 

Nathan came in, his keen eye scanning the 
humble apartment and lighting eagerly on the 
evidences of Guadalupe’s work. 

“Go ahead!" he cried, waving his hand. 






» 


girls sprang off the steps of a palace-car. ‘This | moment.” 
Guadalupe’s ideas of hospitality, however, 
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was walking on when he saw a little girl pick 
up a bit of paper he had tossed away. It was 
‘Teresa, 

‘Nathan had ahnost forgotten the real author 
of his fortune, although it had once occurred to 
him some months earlier that the tamale girl 
had disappeared from the station. He saw he 
had crowded her out—but anyhow the Mexi- 
cans were rovers, he told himself. Perhaps 
she was peddling elsewhere. Or very likely 


“Make your tamales. I just stopped in a | she had given it up. They were a lazy people. 


As the child glanced up now to know if she 
might have the paper, the pinched look in her 


good Guadalupe tamales,” one of them called ! forbade her showing interest in her own affairs | face pierced through Nathan’s easy self-com- 


above those of her guest. 
They walked up the platform, looking about | work was of small consequence, und uncom- 
inquiringly. | fortably seating herself on a box, as Nathan 
Nathan Brunt had observed Teresa, and‘ had done, she inquired politely, in her slow, 
now as she stood, her small figure almost ; careful English, how was the sefior’s health, 





‘HERE * * # YOU WILL FIND THE CELEBRATED GUADALUPE'S TAMALES!"* 


concealed by the crowd, crying her wares ina | and how he liked the city, and thanked him 
frightened little voice inaudible three yards | graciously for assisting her child. 


distant, he stepped beside her and said, with a 
loud shout, “Here, ladies and gentlemen, you 
will find the celebrated Guadalupe’s tamales!” 

‘Teresa glanced up, bewildered but grateful, 


Nathan had paid indifferent attention to the 
old woman’s remarks ; his interest was centred 


on the bowls of chopped chicken, red peppers, ; 


raisins and other condiments. While Guada- 


with customers. When the train rolled away ! started back tu the city intent with business. 
again her little buckskin bag was plump with| ‘These Mexicans don’t know a good thing 
nickels. She hurried off in pleased trepidation | when it’s lying right in their hands,” he said. 
at her success, to the sunny side of the barred-| He was determined to prove what a Yankee 
up stall with ‘To Let” on it, at the end of the | brain might make out of the tamale business. 
platform, and rearranged her remaining stuck The next day ‘Teresa sold only fifteen 
for the noon train. tamales. She returned home, her eyes large, 
Nathan Brunt had not gone away on the | to tell Guadalupe how the seior had been at 
train. .\fter announcing Teresa’s whereabouts | the station peddling tamales. He wore a fine 
he had stepped aside and watched the result | white cap and apron, and ran among the crowd 
of her sale. Ife came in again, and saw how | so rapidly few people had even observed her. 
many tamales she disposed of at the noon train. | Guadalupe quieted the little girl’s surprised 
Teresa was then able to present herself with | indignation. “Any one has a right to sell 
more confidence. Her dozen remaining tamales : tamales,” she said. ‘To-morrow you may 
went quickly, and she could have sold more had | have better fortune. Say that you sell Guada- 
she had them. Here, then, Nathan observed, | lupe’s tamales.” 
was an article for which the demand exceeded But the Mexican’s perfect article, handled by 
the supply. , a child, had to compete against a white man’s 
“You must make more for to-morrow, | sharp wit. Nathan Brunt’s novel scheme 
madre,” said ‘Teresa that afternoon, elated ' succeeded even more largely than he at first 
with her morning’s work. ‘had supposed possible. Branching out from 
Guadalupe was kneeling before a large, flat | the train trade in various directions as he felt 
stone and using a smaller stone in grinding | his ground, he began by sending daily. supplies 
lye-soaked, dried corn to a fine mass in prepa-| of tamales to the hotels in town, and finally, 
ration for tamale-making. All about her were | before a year had yone by, with the aid of a 
| earthen bowls of materials nicely portioned out. | partner he had profitably introduced the tamale 
She shook her head to Teresa’s demand. “I | into New York and other Northern cities. 
jean make only thirty-six at a time exactly Full of ideas for pushing his business, Nathan 
right,”’ she said. ' ordered fancy wrappers fur the tamales to be 
‘Teresa, turning her eyes tothe open doorway, , sold on the fiesta of our Lady of Guadalupe, 
whispered, hastily, “Here is the sefior who was the Mexicans’ patron saint, and it happened 
so kind this morning.”” that the printer stopped him on the street one 
Guadalupe arose just as Nathan Brunt | morning to show him some designs for the 
appeared in the doorway. After they finished talking, Nathan 





| Wrappers. 


and a moment later found herself surruunded | lupe talked, he inentally noted them all, andj 
i tively. She detected ingredients not usual to 





She replied that her | placency to something kinder in his nature. 


Teresa looked hungry, and yielding to an 

impulse, he handed her two tamales left in a 

basket he was carrying. 

He would have questioned her about her 
condition, but before he could say 
a word Teresa, with a “Thank 
you, setor,” had sped away toward 
home to her grandmother. 

Tamales had come to be a luxury 
in the adobe hut now. It was 
months since old Guadalupe ha: 
been able to buy the expensive 
materials to make them. Since 
the hopeless decline of her tamale 
trade, the old woman had attempt- 
ed to do Jinen drawn-work, sach 
as travellers purchased at the 
hotels. But it yielded very little, 
and was, to Guadalupe’s failing 
sight, very painful work. 

A despairing tear splashed down 
on the bit of fabric she sat in the 
doorway hemming when she saw 
‘Teresa’s dear little figure coming 
down the road. 

Teresita! ‘The crimson skirt 
that made her a visible speck so 
far off was a tattered rag. It broke 
Guadalupe’s heart to let her wear 
it, but there wag no prospect of 
buying her another. And _ still 
more serious, the last of the dried 
goat-meat on which they had sub- 
sisted for weeks was gone, and the 
tin can beneath the shrine where 
Guadalupe’s savings were hoarded 
contained but five cents. To- 
morrow Teresa would be hungry. 

Guadalupe saw she must listen 
at last to the padre’s urging, put 
Teresa in the convent and seek for 
herself admission to the city alms- 
house. 

Teresa came running up eagerly. 
“Here are tamales for us both!” 
she cried. ‘‘The sefor gave them 
tome.” 

“He was very kind,” Guadalupe replied. 
“Did you thank him?" 

“Yes, madre.” 

Teresa was already devouring her food. 
Guadalupe ‘more deliberately tasted hers. 
After the. first taste she held a bit in her 
mouth, pressing her tongue against it atten- 


the tamale. This tasted, in fact, somewhat 
like her own special manufacture. 

“But it’s very bad—very nasty /” she said. 

“They're not good like yours, madre,’’ Teresa 
said, hungrily extracting the last bit of meal 
from the corn-husk. “But they're going to 
look very beautiful for the fiesta.” 

She told how she had heard the sefior and 
the printer-mun talking, and then she showed 
Guadalupe the paper she had picked up—a 
narrow blue strip with gold letters across it. 
Guadalupe could read a little, and she knew 
the words on the paper: 

“Guadalupe’s Tdmalea!” 

A shock quivered through the old woman’s 
frame as it was borne in to her mind what that 
meant. 

“Go away, child!” she said, as if stifling; 
and after ‘Teresa left she sat a long time gazing 
in keen distress at the paper. 

Much as she had suffered, she had never 
resented with any bitterness the usurpation of 
her tamale trade, which had but experienced 
the fate that was gradually becoming common 
to all branches of native industry since the 
railroad had been bringing the strange, pushing 
Northerners into the country. But that the 
sefior should call his tamales ‘“Guadalupe’s 
tamales !”’ 

She had heard rumors of the wonderful 
wagons guing about in Northern cities selling 
his tamales, and of the fortune and reputation 
he had gained in so short a time. Now she 
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saw that his stepping-stone had been the estab- 
lished fame of her own work! And her mother’s, | 
and her grandmother’s! And he was selling 
those cuarsely-made, bad-tasting things under the 
name of her mother and grandmother, of sainted | 
memory! 

After a while Guadalupe called Teresa and | 
bade her put on her rebosa to go to town. 

Teresa wondered at the dismantled condition | 
of the hut when she came in. Guadalupe was | 
dressed to yo abroad, and on the floor lay a) 
bundle containing the few valuables among her 
worldly goods. The old woman was deeply | 
preoceupied, and Teresa did not question her, * 
Dut quickly put the little black shawl over her ; 
head and followed her out of the house. 

Guadalupe heavily led the way some short | 
distance to the terminus of a horse-car line 
running into the city. Her rheumatic limbs | 
could walk no farther than that. She got ona’ 
car and took a seat, with’the wondering Teresa 
beside her. 

Guadalupe paid her last nickel for this ride. 
‘The conductor looked at Teresa, but she shook 
her head. “I have no more money, sefior. I 
cannot pay for the child,” she said, and he let 
the little girl ride free. 

Guadalupe sat silently until the car reached 
the railroad depot. then she got out. It was | 
shortly before train-time. Nathan Brunt was | 
on the platform supervising some Mexican lads 
with trays of tamales. ! 

Tle recognized Guadalupe when he saw her 
approaching him up the platform, and his first 
impulse was to walk rapidly away, but a better 
feeling detained him. 

“IT guess I’d better give her something,’’ he 
muttered. “The young one looked awful thin 
yesterday.’” 

He thought Teresa had probably put her 


grandmother on his track, and that she had| holiday. She sat on the platform against the 
«me begging: so he munificently took two | stall, and smiled delightedly on the people who | on Monday morning new 


silver dollars from his pocket and smiled amiably 
as Gyadalupe came up. 

“Can L speak with you, sefior?” she asked. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Nathan answered. 
“Her and he extended the money. 

Guadalupe recoiled from it with such pain 








and indignation that the young man hastily , made faithful amends by giving the old Mexican | graph cou 
repocketed his coins and colored high with 
embarrassment. 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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come to bez. I came to tell you how to make | Macon county. There were days when not a|aud they sat listening till the muttering of the 


tamales.”’ 
She drew from her bosom a piece of parchment. 
covered with fine, faded Spanish writing. 
“There, sefor,” she continued, “is the recipe 


Guadalupe. You do not season your tainales 
properly, sefior; the mixture is very bad. If 
you call them Guadalupe’s tamales, | must 
beseech you to make them after these perfect 
directions.""| She pressed the paper into Nathan’s 
hand and turned to go. 

Nathan stood staring in confusion at the paper 
a moment. Then suddenly there flashed into 
his mind a suspicion of the reason she was 
relinquishing her precious recipe to him. With a 
few strides he overtook her. ‘Look here, sefora, 
where are you going now ?”” he demanded. 

She turned to him with her always courteous 
manner. “To the almshouse, sefior,’’ she said. 

‘The hot blood flushed into the strong youn; 
man’s face at the old woman's patient acceptance 
of the fate brought about by his hands. At last 
he was ashamed. 

“No, you’re not, sefora!’” he blurted out. 
“You're not going there if you don’t want to. 
Maybe I'm not as mean as | seem. Maybe I 
didn’t just stop to calculate what [ was doing in 
spoiling your business. But anyhow, I'll make 
it all right now. What do you say to going in 
partnership with me? You can oversee the 
women making the tamales. And then, if you 
like, I'll hire that vacant stall down there and 
you can sell to train-passengers.”” 

“Seftor!” Guadalupe and ‘Teresa chorused in 
joy. 









On the fiesta of Guadalupe, Guadalupe Lopez 
occupied the seat of her mothers on the platform. 
Teresa had returned to school, but this was a 


came to buy the real tamales in their beautiful 
wrappers. And through the long wait between 
trains she dreamed in the sultry sun of days to 
come when, perhaps, she should be exalted to 


' her grandmother’s present dignity. 


Nathan Brant, after a period of real remorse, 


| woman profitable employment all her days, and 


paying her, besides, a fair price for the use of her 





“Seilor,” Guadalupe said, gravely, “I did not 


name and recipe. Fraxcres McCELRATIL 
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ASHBY 

HEN Ashby Grantham first went into 

the Macon County Farmers’ & Traders’ 

Bank as an assistant to the cashier, 
Mr. Graves, he had rather more to do with the 
corpulent stove that ate up so much soft cual 
than with the books, but before the winter 
passed he gained some insight into the beautiful 
system of doubleeutry, and the romance of 
business began to unfold to him. 

Hlis proudest moment, perhaps, was when the 
cashier gave him the combination to the fire-proof 
vault, and then to the burglar-proof safe that 
stood far back on its mosaic floor, .And when 
the black-and-gold door to the safe swung wide, 
what an ecstasy of responsibility to reach far in 
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NK ROBBER 
impressive objects. One was just under the 


counter opposite the teller’s window, the other 
was farther along to the left in similar position— 


two long, black, self-cocking revolvers, thrust - 


into holsters nailed fast to the woodwork. ‘They 





were grim. vicious things, but of their necessity | 


an item in the general ledger account of “furni- 
ture and fixtures’? was proof: 
“Two Colt’s revolvers. 








“They've never been fired since we got them,” , 


said Mr. Graves, when’ Ashby had remarked 
them; “but we keep them in readiness. It’s the 
unexpected that happens, you know q 

To an imaginative boy, who felt his responsi- 








and turn the dial that released the door of the : bilities keenly, these weapons of defence loomed 
strong box, with its sacks of gold and silver coin ; importantly. Ashby could hardly imagine bank- 


and its packages of bills neatly tied, five hundred | robbers venturing into the wide, quiet main! 


dollars ina bunch! 

Behind this steel door was the wonderful 
time-lock, with its two watches ticking inces- 
santly, and against which even the cashier was 
helpless until after eight o'clock in the morning. 
such precautions had been found necessary in 
that Western country in which the Farmers’ & 
‘Traders’ Bank did business. 

For fifty miles around lay a rich cattle country, | the muzzle of a revolver? 
and stock-shipping days were red-letter days for | shoot through the ground gl: and you 2ouldn't 
the Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank. ‘Twenty-five. shoot through the window without being 
thousand dollars had been paid out through the, by the robber. What then?” and the & 
one window of the bank in one day on the checks : siniled indulgently at the boy’s troubled face. 
of cattlebuyet nd the Knowledge that such | | Ashby thought so often about robbers and how 
sums lay in banks of that section had tempted to save the bank's funds from them that at. las' 
landits on more than one occasion, he devised a scheme. One morning in  mid- 

‘The safe in the Jamesport Savings Bank, winter, when the snow lay fence-deep in country 
tventy-seven miles away, had been blown open lanes, and when business in Macon, because of 
and robbed of fifteen thousand dollars. Twelve 


interrupted communication with the country, 
iniles south of Macon, the cashier of the Gallatin | was almost at a standstill, Mr. Graves came 
National Bank had been shot dead for resisting 


down late, to find the bey at work with pencil 
a bold daylight raid, but he had saved the bank. and rulér on some sort of mechanical drawing. 
‘To the east, and at the next station down the 


His eyes were dancing with interest, and his 
railroad, the Breckenridge Exchange Bank had: breath came with uncertain little, catches, as he 
leen held up by two masked men, late one | began to explain his work. 
afternoon, and fifteen lundred dollars in_ bills 
were surrendered by the terror-stricken cashier. 

Not one of these robbers had been brought to! Half an hour ater he was bending over the 
justice, ‘To the north of this stretch of fertile drawing, as much absorbed as was the boy. All 


| street of Macon at any hour, day or night. But 

they had come to Breckenridge, Gallatin and 
| Jamesport, Askby meant to be ready for them 
at all times. Mr. Graves, the cashier, had 
laughed at the boy 
Tesistance in case the Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank 
should be attacked. 














You couldn't see to 
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earnest plannings for: 


“Suppose I were at the window, looking into | 


fariner’s wagon came to town, and days in which 
pages of the bank’s journal had not twenty 
‘entries all told. But every night for a week the 
: bank shades were closely drawn, and the cashier 


tering. 
On Saturday 
deaf old Mrs. 


afternoon, after early closing, 
axin scrubbed out the bank, and 









































hempen ts were laid 
j at the er 12 de and 
| Just in front of the teller’s 
‘Window. On Thursday 
| the Macon Weekly Tel. 
| care i had a news para 

ting upon 





| the neat quarters of the 
| Macon County Farmers’ & ‘Traders’ Bank. 
| the general ledger were some rather odd entries 
under the account of “expense,” but the business 
‘of the Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank went on to the 
satisfaction of its stockholder 
In January a semiannual dividend of seven per 
cent. was paid, and in the April following 
| Ashby Grantham’s services were recognized as 
| Worth something more than his schooling, for he 
was put on a salary of twenty-five dollars a 
month as bookkeeper. 
| For weeks Ashby had been taking turns at the 
teller’s window, paying checks and receiving 
deposits. He had learned the dexterous, sliding 
inovement of the left thumb which could slip 
only one bill at a time over the sensitive points 
of his fingers, and when he had counted out the 
sum called for by a check he had no nervousness 
as to whether he had paid too much. 
reached that state of proficiency when to him 
money had no value: it represented numerical 
units and was as abstract as were the long 
columns of figures in the journal, deposit ledger 
| or general ledger. 
One ‘Thursday in June notice was given that 

















the big cattlebuyers at Macon, would draw 
heavily on the Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank on the 
Saturday following. So, at about eleven o’clock 
on Thursday, Ashby Grantham filed a telegram 
with the depot operator, ordering fifteen thousand 
dollars in eurrency shipped from the bank's 
balance in Chicayo, to come by the three o'clock 
express the next day. . x 
Friday morning gave promise of rain. The 
jair was close, and a fine haze overspread the 
early sun. Gradually the atmosphere thickened 
(and thickened, its oppressiveness scarcely relieved 
by the gentle breeze that fanned from the south- 
east. At noon a stom was plainly impending. 
The few scattered wagons from the country 
began to rattle and bump homeward along the 
| macadamized streets. Awnings were pulled in; 
\ windows were made in readiness to close: wagons 
| here and theve rattled briskly along that packages 
| might be delivered before the rain; and on all 
| sides were the preparations that always precede 
a storm in the country, where each man is his 
own weather-observer. 
| The southeast wind had softened to a mere 
zphyr. To the westward, from north to south, 
| a sullen black are of cloud stretched ominously. 














\A ragged border of rolling brown fringed it.) 


isetting off the smooth, blueblack  rain-cloud 
behind. The dusk and the silence deepened 
| together. 

; Business had been slack in the Farmers’ & 
Traders’ Bank. As the clock ticked on toward 
three, when the express-train from the east. 





at the counter, waiting. 
“LT hope it will be on time." the eashier said. 


| 


On’ 


dle had | 


Wallace, Hunt & Co. and Joseph Sanderson, | 


storm and the rumble of the train sounded in one 
deep diapason. 

Five minutes later Yates, the expressman, 
came in with his express pouch tightly strapped, 


| written out by a padre for my mother’s mother, | and his assistant worked behind them, carpen- | and as he stood at the window, opening it to take 


| out the precious package, the first lightning flash 
_ told that the storm would break in a moment. 
Grabbing his receipt book from under the very 
peu of the cashier, Yates dashed out with the _ 
; *s coming!” 

wind had whipped fiercely into the north- 
nd a simoom of dust was sweeping up 
Street. At the teller’s window inside, 

( er Graves and his stant were cutting 
the sealed and sewed package which held a small 
fortune im paper currency, when suddenly the 
opened, with a rush of wind and 
swirling dust. It closed again, and before either 
the cashier or his assistant had time to 
recover a breath, two heavy, muffled 
figures stood in the dusk, close to the 
lurass bars of the window. 

“Good!” exclaimed a guttural voice. 
“We'll take that !"" anda heavy revolver 
was pointed directly at the head of Mr. 
(Ciraves. 

At the very instant that the little 
xuarded window darkened with the two 
figures, Ashby Grantham had dropped 
to the floor under the counter. Instinct 
lad guided him. His heart was leaping 

against his side, choking him, 
almost. The supreme moment 
had come! 

“Here,” with an awful oath 
from outside, “get a move on 
you!” to the cashier. ‘We're 
onto you and the stuff! Hand it 
over, or by —"? 

A grating creak broke into the 
threat; two despairing yells went 

from the throats of the robbers; a revolver 
shot crashed and echoed, and down tumbled two 
wk forms where the floor had given) way 
veneath their feet 
‘Quick, Ashby!" and the boy felt the butt of 
revolver thrust into his hand ; “run to the base. 
went door and fire this into the air as you run!” 

With a sweep Mr. Graves threw the express 
package and the money already on the counter 
into the vault, and shut the doors. ‘The next 
instant the cashier was outside the railing, 
standing back from a yawning Dlack hole just 
under the teller’s window, and calling down to 
» the basement - 

' Don't » you scoundrels! I'll shoot the 
| first man who sticks his head up!” 
At that moment the spiteful crack of Ashby’s 
revolver was arousing Main Street, and a dozen 
| citizens, including the town marshal, came run- 
| ning through the pouring rain. 
“Robbers! the boy shrieked. 
basement door, Hooray! 
! The marshal whipped round the corner with- 
lout a word of questioning. Five seconds later® 
the Farmers” & Traders’ Bank was full of men, 
, most of whom had some idea of the situation. 
Standing back from the dark, yawning hole in 
‘the floor, Mr. Graves shouted to the two silent 
men in the basement. 

“Hold your revolvers up, butts foremost,” he 
called. “The basement door is guarded and 
' padlocked on the outside. Give in, or we will 
smoke you out!” 

‘Ten minutes later, two sullen prisoners were 
being led away to jail in the rain. Both were 
strangers, and both had come in on the passenger- 
train that brought the currency shipment. Inci- 
| dentally, the telegraph operator at the depot was 
| gone—he was a new man who had been “picked 
up.” It was observed that he had stood for five 
minutes at the corner of Main Street, in the rain, 
and that when Ashby Grantham’s revolver shots 
} were heard, he had ran diagonally across the 
street to where three horses were hitched. 
Mounting one of them, he had ridden away into 
‘ the storm to the north. 
| But he was promptly followed, captured, and 
| his complicity duly proved. Eventually the 
three erimi received indeterminate sentences 
to the penitentiary, where they are at this hour. 

Ashby Granthain's famous trap-door under the 
"teller’s window has never been patented. But 
it is there still, with trigzers set. And Ashby is 
now assistant cashier, owning ten shares of stock 
| as a present from the bank directory. 

Nouiis W. Frevp, 
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“Run to the 
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Josephine and Murat. 


STRIKING illustration of the economy, 
enuriously combined with fondness for 
good living, characteristic of the people 

| of Paris, is the keeping of heus for the sake of 
‘the fi eggs, which are a luxury, hard to get 
lat any price in all large cities. In the districts 












Mr. Graves was indulgently interested in the! should) thunder in only two blocks from the inhabited by laborers, for example, there are 
beginning; then he was curious and questioning. | bank, both the cashier and his assistant sat idly | often several hens to a single house, although 


it is not often that a single family keeps more 
than one, owing to lack of space. ‘These hens 


prairie’ country was a wild, broken, river section | day long. in the slack of business, they planned. | “When that currency gets in Pl leave you to are rarely stolen, injured or Jost. and seem 


to which they escaped, and where pursuit was At night the parting injunction of the cashier 
almost useless, j Was: 

Behind the ground-glass partition that walled “Remember, Ashby, if we do this, it must be 
in the secrets of the Farmers’ & ‘Traders’ Bank : our secret. Tt will be no good if it gets out.” 
from the open space by the big stove were two) That was a famous cold snap in the history of 








‘balance the books and lock up. I want to get 
, home early this afternoon.” 

| “The train ought to be in in tive minutes. 
| What's that, now 2" 
| “Thunder, wasn't it? queried the cashier; 





| habitually to be on terms of great cordiality with 
one another, 
Not infrequently the petty shopkeepers, who 
live either in rooms back of their shops or in the 
shops themselves, keep solitary hens, which 
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prefer, hen-like, to pass most of their waking | 
time in the streets, strutting up and down and 
scratching the pavement as naturally as if they 
were in their native barn-yards, but which are 
never refused the freedom of the establishments, 
if they show any inclination to claim it. In- 
deed, the hen is as much a part of the family, in 
such cases, as a cat or a dog could be. 

Concierges—the caretakers of most Paris 
houses—are also much addicted to hen-keeping. 
for which the location of their offices on the! 
ground floor is especially favorable. It is an 
odd fact that this traditional privilege is rarely | 
interfered with, even in houses of pretension, so! 
long as the concierges are clever enough to) 
prevent its causing serious annoyance to the 
various lodgers. 

One of my concierges once kept a hen called 
Josephine, a brahma, whose sule stamping- 
ground, except when given an airing under 
strictest surveillance, was a dark, six by ten 
court adjacent to the office. Josephine’s owner 
was very fond of her, very proud of the tine, 
large egys she laid, and prouder still that she 

was one of the rare speci- 
2 mens that could crow so 

“3, like a rooster that one could 
searcely tel] the difference. 

But a day came when the 
husband of my concierge, ! 
who was a stone-mason by 
trade, was killed instantly by | 
a fall from a lofty staging. | 
Then, all too late, the grief- 
stricken woman recalled 
a saying of the 
province where 
she had been born | 
and reared — that 
a crowing hen 
was a sure sign of 
#pproaching death ; 
for some member 
of the family. 

Harmless Jo- 
sephine was quickly prepared for the market 
by a friend of her mistress, who had too much 
sentiment to perform this affecting oftice herself. 

There have been no deaths in the household 
since, and the good woman, while showing a 
proper remorse for her complicity in her hus- 
band’s death, piques herself not a little on the 
penetration and promptness which saved the rest 
of her family. 

Roosters, being more ornamental than useful, 
are seldom kept in Paris. I chance to have 
known of one, however, worth mentioning, a 
game-cock, Murat by name, the property of 
Madame Olivier, concierge of a vine-grown quad- 
rangle in one of the oldest parts of old Paris. 
Madame bought him for no more mercenary 
reason than an intense admiration for his build 
and plumage. 

Grass grew in the chinks between the paving- 
stones of the court, when Murat was installed 
therein asthe only fowl. Just as longas enough 
grass lasted to keep him happily‘occupied, he 
lived tranquilly enough, growing plump and 
glossy. But Murat came of a line of sporting 
ancestors, and when the grass was gone, the 
blood began to tell. 

In the utter absence of feathered antagonists 
on which to try his prowess, he recklessly assailed 
with beak and spur every four-footed thing that 
ventured near him, and invariably with success. 
Even the small children, toward whom he often 
advanced threateningly,—in pure fun, it is likely, 
for Murat was not devoid of a sort of humor,— 
would run shrieking away to complain to their 
mothers. 

Within a few weeks he effectually estranged a 
number of things which had long been sources 
of torment to his mistress, thus proving hithself 
a far more valuable possession than she had 
anticipated. She loved him accordingly, and 
Murat, in spite of his combative disposition, was 
able to return her affection warmly. 

Poor fellow! He did his work all too quickly 
and too welJ. Alexander, with no more worlds 
to conquer, was less to be pitied, for Alexander 










“ JOSEPHINE.” 





hail recourse to tears and doubtless felt better 





afterward. Nature allowed Murat no such 
relief. he saddened perceptibly, sickened and 
died—as clear a case as ever was of a broken 
heart. 


The concierge gave him an honorable burial 
under the paving-stones of the court that had 
been the arena of his exploits, and true French- | 
Woman that she was, she cut with her own hand 
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this inscription in one of the stones: “To the | 
memory of Murat, warrior and defender of prop- 
erty, signal benefactor of this court; who died 
with dignity on the scene of his numerous 
victories, August 23, 189%. Place and date of 
birth and parentage unknown. Some have been 
victors on larger fields; none ever cleared his 
field more thoroughly.” 








HE records of the sea teem with instances | 
T of courage displayed in saving human life. 
Indeed, there are few cases of rescues 
effected in bad weather which do not show 
great bravery. To the landsman the launching 
and manning of a ship’s cutter in a moderately 
rough sea is simply appalling. To him it seems 
almost madness to tempt fate in a mere rowbvat ; 
but the sailor is familiar with the sea and well 
acquainted with the ability of his little craft. 
Ile knows just what she will stand, and he 
confidently puts out from the ship’s side in 
weather which causes the ship herself to pitch 
and roll. 

But when Jack encounters what he calls a 
real gale of wind, then he knows full well that 
he faces probable death when he goes over the 
ship’s side to try to rescue some poor fellows 
from a water-logged and wave-swept craft. 

His first danger is that his boat may be 
smashed by some huge sea against the ship's 
side, and he carried out of reach 
of help in the swirling combers, 
If he succeeds in getting away 
safely, his boat may be swamped, 
and that means certain death. [f 
he reaches the vessel in distress, 
his boat may be dashed against 
her, or sume of the wreckage from 
her decks may stave in his frail 
craft; and so death again awe 
him. And if he succeeds in tak 
the people off the wreck, he must 
regain his own vessel, and here 
aguin he runs the risk of havin 
his boat crushed against her side 
and losing his life in the very 
instant of success. 

All rescues at sea in bad weatlier 
must be effected in the face of 
these dangers, which are present x 
in a greater or less degree, accori- > 
ing to the state of the ocean. If y 
to these there be adiled other 
dangers, the courage dis- 
played by those who 
undertake the work of 
rescue must be great 
indeed. I purpose in this 
paper tu tell of two nota- 
ble rescyes, one accom- 
plished in the face of the 
usual dangers of the deep, 
and the other in the face 
of those with added ter- 
rors of an appalling 
nature. 

On January 21, 185, 
the three-masted schooner 
Florence J. Allen left 
Apalachicola for Phila- 
delphia with a cargo of 
yellow pine lumber. A 
fair wind and a smooth 
sea brought joy to the 
heart of Capt. John 
Eastman, master of the 
schooner. Le was more than usually anxious 
for a safe and speedy voyage, because his wife 
was with him. For six days the schooner worked 
very slowly, but comfortably, northward; but 
on January 27th Captain Eastman found a 
falling barometer, a solid sheet of driving gray 
for a sky, and an icy edge in the growing wind 
that swept over his weather-bow. 

With a sigh he gave the order to shorten sail, 
for already his schooner was beginning to thrust. 
her long bowsprit deep into the advancing waves. 
‘The wind increased all day, and at nightfall was 
blowing a gale. ‘The schooner was snugged down 
under storm canvas and hove to on the starboard 
tack. The wind still grew in force, and before 
morning it was blowing a winter hurricane. 

The schooner began to labor heavily. Huge 
cliffs of writhing foam roared down upon her 
out of the gray gloom to windward. The up- 
ward leap of her bows, as the hills of water 
swept under her, was sickening,' but there was 
something terri ng in the fearful plunges she 
made into the yawning chasins which followed 
the snowy sunmits of swirling white. Deeper 
and deeper became these inky pits, and as the 
wan light of the ghostly dawn stole up out of 
the pallid east. it showed the schooner burying 
herself to her foremast in the furious surges, 
while her wild leaps, which made her topmasts 
bend like whips, seemed like the convulsive 
starts of agony of a living, suffering creature. 
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Already the grass is growing again in the 
ancient court, and cats, dogs, rats and mischievous 
children hold therein unseemly and disturbing 
revel. Madame Olivier, feeling her helplessness, 
fixes her eyes longingly, ever und anon, on the | 
memorial stone and sighs deeply. 

There is one who truly mourns for Murat. 

ALVAN F, SANBORN. 








‘The gale continued with unabated fury till, 
| February 2d, when the wind veered into the 


northeast, blowing with fresh vigor, and raising 
a terrific cross sea, which set the Florence J. 
Allen’s timbers groaning in every joint.. In the 
midst of this wild turmoil of the elements came 
the report that the vessel had sprung a leak. 
Her timbers could not stand the strain of this 


mad pitching, and somewhere a seam had) 


opened. 

Every gallon of water which entered the hold 
added to the strain upon the timbers as it was 
tossed about. On the next day the centre of the 
storm was over the schooner, and there was a 
flash of milder weather. 

“Man the pumps!”’ was the order—one of the 
most disheartening orders to which a brave man 
ever has to listen. 

For twenty-four hours the Allen's crew, 
sobbing with the strain of heart-breaking labor, 
kept the pump-brakes clanking : poe the insidious 

























“THEY ROWED WITH THEIR FACES TOWARD THE SOW.” 
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together with the members of the crew, had 
nothing to eat except a few bits of hardtack, 
and almost nothing to drink. They were forced 
| to remain on deck, for they could not go below 
on account of the water in the schooner. Cold, 
hungry and despairing, with a wreck undei 
their feet and death momentarily expected, they 
were hurled along by the wild seas. No help 
| was in sight, and in such a storm none seemed 
| possible. 
‘Meanwhile the Nova Scotian bark Buleshire 
( had sailed from Cork for New York on December 
20th, and soon after clearing the Irish coast had 
begun to encounter strong westerly gales, veeriz 
to northwesterly. fer master, Captain Wyman, 
found that he could not hold his course, but was 
gradually driven off to the southward. On 
January 29th ‘he found himself somé eighty miles 
| off Cape Hatteras. 

‘The wild weather now abated somewhat, and 
the bark began to buffet her way under short 
canvas to the northward; but her progress was 
j slow, for the wind still opposed the vessel and 

the sea was constantly vexed. 

On February 4th Captain Wyman’s sights of 
j the sun, taken from a staggering deck through 
swift alleys of flying clouds, showed him that 
the Buteshire was seventy-five miles to the 
southward and eastward of Sandy Hook. The 
wind was increasing in force, and before night 
the bark was once again under storm canvas. 
In three days she succeeded in making five miles 
on her course, and then a real hurricane of icy 
wind came pouring out of the northwest. ‘The 
sea-water was warmer than this cutting blast, 
| and so there arose a fog of alarming density. 

Captain Wyman hove the bark to under a 
goosewinged maintopsail, and with her rigging 
iced into unmanageable iron bars, she drifted 
| two hundred and tifty miles to the south. On 
\ February 11th the gale had abated somewhat, 
but it was still a gaie, and it had been blowing 
so long that a furious sea was yet 
running. 

In the middle of the forenoon 
watch a seaman sighted a spar 
protruding from the water, and 
when the Buteshire had come 
nearer to it, Captain Wyman saw 
that it was the spanker-mast of a 
schooner, and that there were 
persons huddled on the after deck- 
house. It was the unfortunate 
Florence J. Allen with which 
the Buteshire had thus fallen in. 
‘The deck of the wreck was awash, 
and the mighty seas were sweep- 
ing over her. How the people 
aboard of her managed to stay 
there was a mystery. 

Captain Wyman shook his head. 
“It is facing almost certain death 
to attempt their rescue,’’ he said, 
“yet we can’t leave them there. 
-Who will volunteer?” 

Mate C. R. Grant and four 
seamen stepped forward. The 
captain shook their hands and 
bade them Godspeed. They 
lowered the bark's life-boat into 
the sea with the greatest difficulty. 
‘The bark herself was lunging and 
reeling madly, and the onset of the 
seas was something terrifying. 
The waves had assumed a fear- 
fully precipitous shape. © Their 
advancing sides were almost as 
steep as those of breakers, and 
every one of them curled over at 
the top in a rearing crest of smoth- 
ering foam. 

‘The chances were a thousand to 
one against the life-boat. Yet 
those tive brave men set about 
their task with coolness and reso- 
lution. Getting away from under 
the lee quarter of the bark, which 
momentarily threatened to smash 














danger under their feet grew in spite of them. | their boat into kindling-wood, they began to drop 


On February tth the gale came on again 
with renewed force. Captain Eastman, well 
knowing that his schooner would not stand any 
further battle with a head sea. furled every 
stitch of his canvas, and let the schooner scud 
before the wind under bare poles. 

On February 7th the Allen was almost 
full of water. Her deck-load of lumber had 
torn loose from its lashings, and threatened the 
crew with instant destruction. With desperate 


courage the men got it overboard. In the struggle | 


the helmsman was struck by a piece of timber 
and knocked down. The wheel being unat- 
tended, the schooner took a rank sheer on the 
underrunning sea, and broached to. 

‘The next mountainous billow that came roaring 
down upon the vessel struck her full npon her 
broadside. She careened till her lee rail was far 
under water, and she was in imminent danger of 
lying upon her beam-ends. 

“Cut away the masts!’ shouted Captain 
Eastman, springing toward the weather-shrouds 
to assist in the work. 

A few blows from axes severed the weather- 
shrouds of all three masts, which went overbpard 
with a series of terrifying crashes. The Florence 
J. Allen was now a helpless wreck, driving 
before the pitiless zale in a water-logged condi- 
tion. 

For four days Captain Eastman and his wife. 


down tuward the wreck. They rowed with 
their faces toward the bow of their boat so that 
they could watch the action of the seas, and save 
themselves from impending destruction by quick 
work. When they drew near the wreck, more- 
over, they were in this position better able to 
keep their boat from being dashed against her. 
As they dropped down under the lee quarter 
of the wreck a monstrous billow swept away one 
of the persons aboard of her. With desperate 
strength the Butexhire’s men whirled their boat 
around and forced it toward the struggling man, 
whom Mate Grant pulled out of the sea. Then 
they forced the lifeboat back again, pausing ata 
safe distance from the quarter of the wreck. 
Captain Eastman of the Al/en embraced and 
kissed his half-fainting wife. Then, seizing her 
around the waist and putting forth all his 
strength, he literally hurled her across the seeth- 
ing caldron astern of the schooner into the life- 
boat, where she was caught by Mate Grant. 
The eight seamen of the Allen jumped for their 
lives, some falling into the boat and some intu 
the sea, but none being lost. Captain Eastman 
left his vessel when ail others had gone. Half 
of the work of the rescuers was done. 
Meanwhile the Buteshire had dropped down 
under the lee of the wreck, and once more Mate 
Grant and his four oarsmen began the perilous 





passage between the two vessels, letting the 
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life-boat slip down stern first while they all faced 
her bows, not knowing at what instant a breaking 
billow might engulf them. 

Going alongside the Buteshire was out of the 
question. The boat would have been stove in 
and sunk in an instant. Still rowing, almost 
exhausted by their terrific battle with the infuri- 
ated ocean, the volunteers got their boat close 
enough to have the rescued persons hoisted out 
of her with a tackle, and finally succeeded in 
reaching the bark themselves and hoisting in 
their boat. 

Both captains and the seamen of both crews 
agreed that they had never seen a boat live in 
such a sea, and it was conceded that the volun- 
teers had risked their lives at every moment. 
during the work of rescue. 

And that is the story of a rescue at sea in the 
face of the natural dangers of the deep in their 
most appalling form. 

It was in the fierce month of lecember a few 
years ago that the other rescue took place. On 
the first day of that month the English steamer 
Cvronation sailed from Lisbon for Norfolk, Va. 
On December 10th the German sailing-ship Prinz 
Heinrich sailed from New York for Liverpool 
with a cargo of nine thousand barrels of naphtha. 

From the hour when she thrust her long, flying 
jib-boom past the red hulk of the Sandy Hook 
light-ship the Prinz Heinrich had evil weather, 
and Captain Knoop, who commanded her, would 
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drew nearer. Captain Knoop waved his arms | assumed from the fact that Jin had come from 
in a warning appeal to her to keep farther off. a home of shiftless poverty by way of the 

But there were English hearts of oak on that | poorhouse. 
little steamer, and no attention was paid tothe| Jin had an ambition in spite of her wretched- 
gallant German master. As the line approached , ness. She had never expressed it in words, It 
the German vessel, a column of smoke, the first | was locked away in the secret recesses of her 
that had appeared, shot up out of the aftermost | own heart, and guarded as the great secret of 
hatch. Some of the German seamen uttered jher life. She had no associates of her own age 
loud cries of dismay, and eight of them rushed | to whom she could reveal it, for the other girls 
madly to the rail and jumped into the sea. ‘Two ; In the neighborhood held themselves aloof from 
of these eight disappeared swiftly in the boiling a “bound-out girl’ who had lived in the poor- 
mass, but six managed to get hold of the hawser | house. She had not courage tu reveal it to Mrs. 
or the buoys. Kenny. 

Before they did so, however, there was a! he secret was this: She was resolutely deter- 
sudden, deep and appalling rear. A blinding , mined that some day she would have what she 
sheet of flame rushed upward toward the gray called her “photograft” taken! 
sky, filled with huge fragments of the deck andl’ It was not vanity which prompted this ambi- 
timbers of the Prinz Heinrich. Inthe midst tion. Jin knew that she was hopelessly plain, 
of this column of fire the body of the brave and that her hair was distinctly red, and that no 
devoted Captain Knoop was seen whirling. It 
fell into the sea and disappeared as the waters | look other than “stringy.” She knew that her 
swept over the fragments of the shattered vessel. | large and uneven upper teeth protruded over the 

Fourteen members of the crew of the Prinz lower ones, and that she had a pug nose. She 
Heinrich were aboard her when she blew up. | had these defects revealed to her daily in the 
Two of them managed to reach the life buoys; broken bit of mirror which hung by the one 
from the.little steamer, and these two were saved | window in her end of the grimy attic. And yet 
with the other six who had jumped overboard. | if Jin could have had the courage to express the 
All the rest perished. ‘The little steamer out-; chief wish of her heart, she would have said, 
lived the gale, and landed the rescued men at. “I’m going to sit for my photograft!”” 

Norfolk. ‘lhat little steamer was the Corona-| It must have been an inherited weakness, for 





tion, and her master was Capt. Ilenry Burchard. | all that her parents had left poor Jin that their 





very gladly have put back to seek shelter in the 
Horseshoe, but the wind blew from that quarter, 
and drove him farther and farther to sea. On 
December 12th the gale, which was now blowing 
with hurricane force, suddenly whipped round 
from northwest to northeast. The Prinz 
Heinrich had been hove to on the port tack, 
and this sudden change of the wind, taking her 
aback, snapped her masts off like so many pipe- 
stems. 

For a time the vessel was in imminent danger 
of being sunk by the pounding of her own 
wreckage against her sides. The crew worked 
with a will, however, and the spars were cut 
dway. ‘The rest of that day and all of December 
13th the ship drove helplessly at the mercy of 
the furious wind. 

Captain“Knoop strove vainly to put some kind 
of a jury rig on her and to heave her to behind a 
sea anchor. The morning of December 14th 
dawned, with the vessel leaking and the gale 
increasing. The sea was beating madly over 
the dismasted wreck, and it was with peril that 
any one moved about her decks. At this junc- 
ture a palefaced man rushed up from below, 
shouting: 

“Fire!” 

Ona clear day and in a calm sea such a cry 
brings dismay to the heart of the stoutest sea- 
man. In the midst of a yelling gale, with a sea 
running in which no ship’s boat could live for 
a single moment, and with a ship laden with a 
terrible explosive, the horror of an alarm of fire 
becomes something beyond all imagination. 

For a few seconds Captain Knoop’s crew 
stared about wildly, and some of the men seemed 
on the point of throwing themselves into the sea ; 
but with cheering cries the master of the vessel 
rallied them to their work. The hand-pumps 
were manned and a stream of water turned upon 
the blaze. ‘The men worked with the energy of 
despair, but the flames slowly gained upon them. 
At this terrifying juncture a seaman forward 
screamed out in ecstasy : 

“Steamer ho!’” 

‘The men could hardly believe their eyes when 
they saw plunging wildly out of the writhing 
gray gloom to windward the black hull of a 
steamship. For an instant the men who had 
felt their doom impending were filled with joy, 
but in another moment they realized that it was 
a small steamer, that the seas were making a 
clean breach over her, and that she was plainly 
in great danger of being overcome by the gale 
before which she was flying. ‘There was no 
possibility that she could do anything to save 
them. Yet hope would not die in their breasts, 
and they waited. 

On came the little steamer, hurled about like 
a yawl by the monster seas, and half-buried 
beneath some of them. Would she drive past? 
‘That question was quickly answered. In spite 
of the fearful danger to be incurred by laying 
herself broadside to the seas, the little steamer 
rounded up half a mile to windward of the 
wreck. She was thrown nearly on her beam- 
ends in doing so, but finally righted and rode 
head to the gale. 

Captain Knoop had not been idle. He had 
rigged a flagstaff at the taffrail of the Prinz 
Heinrich, and he now ran up the international 
code signals meaning, “We are afire.”* 

The little steamer answered, “Will lie by you 
till gale abates.’’ 

Captain Knoop then signalled, ‘Our cargo is 
explosive.” He did that, brave fellow as he 
was, not as an appeal for immediate help, but as 
a warning to the steamer to keep off. 

How do you think that little steamer answered ? 
She dropped down to within three hundred yards 
of the wreck, and her crew hove overboard a 
targe cask made fast toa hawser. Several buoys 
were bent to the hawser at various points. As 
it was paid out it drifted down toward the wreck. 

The seamen aboard the Prinz Heinrich 
understood that this line was to be their only 


chance of salvation, and they feverishly watched | 
The little steamer | them as in the attic lumber-room.” 


its end approaching them. 


, creditors had not quickly seized when they were 
gone was a large and varied collection 
of photographs of themselves. But 
they had never been proud enough 
of Jin to have her photographed. 

She spent hours weighing the 
question whether she should sit or 
stand when the time for being 
photographed should come, and she 
was greatly perplexed as to whether 
she should “sit sideways or front- 
ways.’’ She was also unable to come 
to any definite conclusion whether 
she should hold a book in her hand 
or let her one solitary handkerchief 
dangle from between her thumb and 
finger. She was resolved that the 
photograph should bea “full figure,” 
however, her mental argument being 
that you “got more for your money 
than if you had only your head and 
shoulders took.” Moreover, she 
further argued, she would probably 
never sit again, and therefore it 
seemed best to have “the whole of 
her taken while she was about it.” 

Her best dress was a dull brown 
delaine that Jin wished red or blue 
every time she put it on, and yet it 
was sume comfort to know that 
brown would take well in the photo- 
yraph. 

As to the money for the photo- 
graph, Jin had been accumulating 
it for a long time. ‘The Kennys 
paid her no money for her work, 
but once or twice Mr. Kenny, as a 
special favor, had given her ten 
cents for cleaning and blacking his 
big, muddy bouts. Usually she 
rendered this service without receiv- 
ing even thanks. At another time, 
when he had sold a herd of cattle 
for eight hundred dollars, he bad, in 
an outburst of generosity, tossed 
Jin a quarter and told her “not to 
waste it.” 

On one happy day, too, Jin, 
returning on foot from the town 

IN was the “bound girl” of Mr. and Mrs. three miles distant, had found a half-dollar in 
J Kenny — which means that she, being: the grass by the roadside, Sometimes she was 
fatherless and motherless and friendless, | allowed to pick and sell a few berries from Mr. 

had been bound out, or given to Mr. and Mrs. | Kenny’s fiveacre tract of small fruit; but this 
Kenny until she should be eighteen years old. | privilege was seldom vouchsafed her, and never 
Until that time they would be her lawful ‘until berries were selling at the very lowest 
guardians and have the right to all her services. | figure. ‘The Kennys loved money for its own 

The girl's real name was Jennie Little, but! sake, and they half regretted their lack of thrift 
from the day of her transference from the poor- in allowing Jin to pick and sell berries at any 
house to the Kenny farm she had been called by ! price. Mrs. Kenny resolved that she would see to 
no other name than “Jin.”? Once she ventured it that the girl did not spend the money foolishly. 
to ask Mrs. Kenny to call her Jennie. | But Jin’s little hoard grew so slowly that 

“Well,” said Mrs. Kenny, “Jin and Jennie when her eighteenth birthday was near at hand 
are all the same, and Jin comes a little handier | she had only two dollars, and the kind of photo- 
than Jennie, so I guess I'll stick to Jin.” | graph on which she had set her heart would cost 

The Kennys were not really cruel to Jin. It’ four. 
never occurred to them that they were not kind; | ‘‘]'m bound to get a good one while I’m getting 
indeed, they felt that they were doing well by ' one,” said Jin. 
her when they clothed and fed her in return for One day she was sent to town by Mrs. Kenny 
about fifteen hours of steady labor each day, for some linings to be used by a seamstress who 
for Jin rose at five every morning, and never had come to make a dress for Mrs. Kenny. The 
rested until she tumbled into a hard bed in the ; cost of the linings was carefully computed by 
unfinished and cobwebby attic of the old farm- Mrs. Kenny, who said, when Jin was ready to 
house, a room hotter in summer and colder in start to the town: 
winter than any other room in the house. “The things will cost just a dollar and sixty 

Jin might have boasted that she had the largest : cents, but I shall have to give you a fivedollar 
| room in the Kenny farmhouse, since it consisted , bill, for I’ve no change. Mind you bring back 
! of the entire attic, but the actual space allowed | three dollars and forty cents. Don’t let them 
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amount of combing and brushing could make it | 


her even here was very small. The attic was so 
full of old barrels, trunks, broken tools, disabled 
furniture, chests, moth-eaten clothing and the 
accumulated rubbish of some seventy-five years 
that poor Jin had to climb over many things in 
order to reach the dark corner where stood the 
old red wooden bedstead on which she slept. 
There were two unoccupied bedrooms in the 


munch at home in 
‘This she 


believe that Jin would feel 








farmhouse, but Mrs. Kenny said that she “didn‘t | 


' cheat you, and don’t you Jose any of the change!” 
Jin set forth gladly on her walk of six miles. 
Tt was always a pleasure tu her to go to town. 
Her departure now suggested to her the time 
when she would be free. She was a dull girl, 
but she knew very well that she far more than 
| earned her “keep” on the Kenny farm, and that 
she had not been generously treated. 
When she reached the town she went direct to 
the dry-goods store of Mr. Robert Lyman and 
bought the material for which she had been sent. 
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She gave the clerk the five-dollar bill, and when 
he returned the change she tied it up, without 
counting it, in a corner of her handkerchief and 
started homeward. 

When, on her way through the village, Jin 
reached the little park in its centre, she stopped 
to rest in the shade a while, for the day was hot. 
When she had sat for a few minutes on the 
bench, she thrust her hand into her pocket to 
see if her handkerchief was safe. She drew it 
forth and said to herself: 

“I didn’t count the change to see if it was all 
right, and Mrs. Kenny says I must always do 
that. I'll do it now. I ought to have three 
dollars and forty cents.’’ 

She untied the handkerchief and counted the 
money four times with increasing surprise. 

“Five dollars and forty cents!’’ she said. “The 
clerk at Lyman's has made a mistake as sure as 
the world. He has given me two dollars too 
much! I’m in two whole dollars!” 

Jin’s notions with regard to such a matter were 
derived from her training. She remembered that 
her father had once been given by mistake, three 
dollars more than belonged to him in a certain 
transaction, and had openly rejoiced in his house- 
hold that he was “so much in.’’ Her mother 
had found a purse containing four or tive dollars, 
and had never made an effort to tind the owner. 

Jin had had no religious instruction in her 
parents’ home, in the poorhouse, or at the Kennys. 
Mr. Kenny, as she knew, was quite accustomed 
to conceal bad potatoes in the bottom of a basket 
when he sold them, and Mrs. Kenny, to her 
knowledge, had given underweight in sales of 
butter. Such familiar moral deficiencies influ- 
enced—at the time—Jin’s act. 

“Mr. Lyman is so rich he’ll never miss it any- 
how,” she said, to a conscience not wholly dead, 
although easily stilled. 

Directly across the street was a photographer's 
establishment, outside uf which was a large case 
of photographs. Jin’s eye fell on this, and her 
dull face lightened. 

“Dl do it now!” she said. “I've got on my 
good dress, and my collar, and the breastpin old 
Joe found and gave to me when I was in the 
poorhouse. The two dollars 1 have now, and 
the two at home, make four. I'll have to use 
two dollars of Mrs. Kenny's change to-day, but 
Vl slip up and put it back with my money when 
I get home. I’m going right over and get that 
photograft!”” 

‘Ten days later Mrs. Kenny came down-stairs 
visibly annoyed, and said to her husband : 

“Jin’s sick this morning and here 1‘d planned 
to do up peaches all day, and now she can’t pee) 
them. It's too provoking!” 

“Sure she aint putting it on?” 

“No, she hasn’t acted or looked very well for 
two or three days, and she's got a raging fever 
today.” 

“I hope she isn't going to put us tu the expense 
of a doctor for her, now that her time with us is 
most out,” said Mr. Kenny. 

But when Mr. Kenny came in to dinner his 
wife said to him: 

“T guess you’!l have to go for the ductor for that, 
girl. She’s getting worse, and it will make talk 
if we don’t have a doctor for her. I’ve brought 
her down to the bedroom over the kitchen. 
Couldn't send a doctor up there into the attic.” 

“No, of course not,” said Mr. Kenny. “Well, 
I've gut to go to town for some nails, anyhow, 
and I'll get some medicine or have the doctor 
come out.”” 

‘The doctor came, and very soon reported to 
Mrs. Kenny that Jin’s illness was typhoid fever, 
aud a bad case at that. 

It must be recorded to the credit of Mrs. 
Kenny that she took as good care as she could 
of Jin with the multitude of other duties requir- 
ing her attention. Jin louked her gratitude. 
She was very quiet, rarely speaking about any- 
thing and enduring her pain in silence. 

One morning when the doctor came Jin said 








faintly: 

“Doctor, do you know Mr. Lyman, the store 
keeper?” 

“Yes, indeed. He is one of my best friends.” 


“T want to see him, doctor,” said Jin. 

“You want to see Mr. Lyman?” 

“Yes. I want to see him,” said Jin, with a 
little quiver of her lower lip. “He doesn’t know 
me, 1 guess, but you tell him that 1 want to see 
him. He'd come to see me, wouldn't he, doetor?” 

“I am sure that he would if he felt that he 
could help you in any way. He is a very busy 
man, but not too busy to be ready at any minute 
to help others.” 

“It would help me to see him just once.” 

“Then he will come,"’ said the doctor. 

Jin closed her eyes wearily. 

Mr. Lyman came with the doctor the next day. 
‘The doctor had in his hand a flat parcel that he 
laid on Jin's bed, saying as he did so: 

“Hogan, the photographer, has his shop across 
the hall from my office, and he knew that 1 was 
coming out here. So he asked me tu bring you 
this. He said you hadn't called for it and s0 
he'd send it out." 

A smile came for an instant to Jin's wan face, 
and then her lip trembled again. She was too 
weak to untie the package. ‘lhe doctor undid it 
for her, and put the photographs in her hand. 
It was a somewhat flattering likeness, and when 
she Jooked at it Mrs. Kenny exclaimed: 

“Why, Jennie, you look real pretty!” 

Jennie! Mrs. Kenny had called her by that 
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name ever since she had been ill. Some hidden 
spring of kindness seemed to have been unsealed 
in her heart. Jin looked at the photograph for 
a moment, and then, turning away from it, said 
slowly but quite steadily : 

“Mr. Lyman, I stole two dollars from you to 
help pay for this picture.” 

“Y ou stole two dollars from me, child?” 

“Perhaps I didn’t exactly steal it, but your 
clerk gave me two dollars too mich change by 
mistake, and I kept it to help pay for having my 

taken.” 

“And your conscience troubled you about it?” 

“Well, you see, I didn’t think -much about its 
being wrong to keep the money, at first, but I’d 
never taken anything before that wasn’t mine, 
and I haven’t thought of much else since, I’m 
sorry, Mr. Lyman, and I can’t pay it back now, 
bat 1 wanted to own up to it —” 

The girl was crying, and the eyes of Mr. 
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Lyman, and the doctor, and of Mrs. Kenny, too, | “Just you send it collect. I’ll be mighty glad to 


were wet. 

“Now don’t let that trouble you any more,” 
said Mr. Lyman. “I freely forgive you, and 
we'll never say a word about it.” 

“I guess it won’t trouble me any more,” said 
Jin, weakly, “and I guess nothing else will— 
nothing.” 

“O Jennie!” said Mrs. Kenny, “I’m so sorry 
I haven’t been better to you! I didn’t realize!’’ 

Jin smiled almost happily, and Mrs. Kenny 
went on: “I was always so busy, and I guess 
1 didn’t think much about you—I didn’t think 
that you had feelings. But I know it now. O 
Jennie, I wish I could make up for it!”’ 

Jin whispered, “Oh, that don’t — trouble— 
me —” 

“She is right,” said the doctor, a few minutes 
later; “she is beyond all earthly care and trouble 
now.” J. L. HARbourR. 





HE book-agent sighed wearily as he climbed 
on the east-bound train for Lincoln, He 
was hot, tired and discouraged. All the 

week long he had plodded through the stifling 
dust of the flat towns, trying to earn something 
for his last year in the university. His sales 
had paid his expenses, lacking fifteen cents. 
“Might as well give it up,” he said to himself. 


reverently raised the cover. ‘The agent’s amuse- 
ment increased when he saw that his companion 
Teligiously began his reading with the first 
subject; but the ‘indefinite article” proved inter- 
esting to him, as well as “Aaron” and “Abbey.” 
He read on and on, forgetful of the man who 
waited for him and of the discomforts of the 
day, which were so burdensome to the other 
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books, or can’t afford them. I ought to have 
taken one of the more established and prosperous 
neighborhoods.” 

He emptied his pack on the seat facing him 
and took a final survey. The seven books made 
quite an exhibition. While he was reading the 
tiresomely familiar titles, he was interrupted 
by a man’s voice from behind. 

“Books?” it said, hungrily; “I suppose you 
travel for them, my brother ?’”’ 

The agent nodded and turned quickly to meet 
an eager glance frem a thin, sunburned face that 
showed above a white cravat and a rusty frock 
coat. “Guess you are a preacher,” he hazarded, 
after a brief pause. 

“Methodist,” assented the other. “Rev. 
William Black. What is that big, leather-bound 
book, brother ?”” 

“That? Oh, that’s volume ‘A-Ana’ of the 
encyclopedia, They sent that instead of a 
prospectus. I don’t know why, unless they had 
Tun short of the others.” 

“Encyclopedia Britannica?” 
preacher, earnestly. 

“The great Britannica,” admitted the agent, 
assuming the professional tone of recitation. 
“A new edition of a famous reprint. Highest 
standard of English world, on art, science, 
history, geography, biography, theology, etc., 
ee. Absolutely complete, Appendix and Amer- 
ican Supplement. Order now. Monthly pay- 
ments. Bound in silk cloth. Last notice —” 

He stopped, and smiled sarcastically at the 
Rev. William Black; but the preacher did not 
see the pathetic humor of the situation. He 
listened with grave attention until the agent 
came to his sudden halt. i 

“You make it very interesting,” he said, with 
a pleasant smile, “and I can’t tell you how 
much I should like the set. They would be 
such a help in my work, but they are out of the 
question, on account of the ex; “a 

“But they are very cheap for such a work— 
Only fifty dollars.” 

The preacher nodded assent, but added slowly, 
“You see I got only seventy-five dollars in 
Money al] last year, and somehow I wasn’t 
thrifty enough to lay by fifty, even for an 
encyclopedia.” 

“Well, I should say not!” said the agent. 
“The people ought to be ashamed !”” 

“You don’t understand the situation,” remon- 
strated the preacher, gently. “They are all 
making a start in life, and are trying to pay for 
their homes. That is right and honorable. We 
have plenty to eat and something'to wear, thank 
God! I live as well as my people, and I don’t 
know why I should expect anything’ better; 
but even a preacher can find use for seventy-five 
dollars a year.” 

“Well, I should say so!” 

The preacher looked at the books again. “I 
‘suppose you get a good chance to read those on 
the trains,” he suggested. 

“I don’t know,” answered the other, “I never 
thought of them as a pastime.” 

“I didn’t mean that, exactly. I was thinking 
@f the immense amount of knowledge you could 
ge from them during your enforced idleness.” 

The agent turned and looked at him with a 
quizzical smile. “Would you like to borrow one 
of these books ?”” he asked. 

“Very much, if you would lend it.” 

“Which one?”” 

“The encyclopedia, please.” 

When the travel-stained volume was handed 
over, Mr. Black grasped it with a sigh of 
satisfaction, and settling back into a corner, 


asked the 





Once he looked up, and as if he were afraid of 
losing time, said very hurriedly, “This is so 
interesting, and the best part of it is that you 
can believe what it says. It is the report of 
authorities, and not a newspaper story that one 
is afraid to repeat.” 

The agent meant to make a lively answer, but 
before he could open his mouth the preacher was 
buried again in the fascinating volume, and there 
he stayed until the conductor called, “Be-at-rice!”” 

“Do you go straight on from here?” 
he asked, reluctantly closing the book. 

“Unfortunately not,” complained the 
agent. “I change cars here, which 
means a wait of three mortal hours.”” 

The trouble cleared from the 
preacher’s face. “I have the same 
delay,” he answered, “‘and if you don't 
mind?” he held up the book sugges- 
tively. 

“Oh, keep it by all means,” answered 
the agent, merrily, “and if you get 
through with that, why, I’ll lend you 
the atlas!” 

The young man left his books in the 
care of the minister, and went up-town 
to buy something for luncheon. He had 
intended to get cheese and crackers, 
and perhaps a piece of sausage,—such 
things are always cheaper than dinner 
at a hotel,—but when the storekeeper 
handed him his paper bags, he remem- 
bered his companion, reading away in 
the hot depot with no thought of dinner. 
The memory spurred him to the extrav- 
agance of buying half adozen peaches.”” 

“Twenty minutes for dinner!”’ he 
called to the preacher, as he hurried 
into the almost deserted waiting-room. ‘A man 
can’t live by books alone, sir. Mr. Phil Brock 
presents his compliments, and requests the 
pleasure of your company to luncheon.” 

“You're so kind, Brother Brock,” answered 
the grateful minister. ‘1 hadn’t expected lunch, 
because I hadn’t—the time.” 

“Well, you needn’t stop to talk,” laughed the 
other. “You may eat and read at the same time.”’ 

The preacher protested faintly against being 
so discourteous, but in the end gave way, and 
read on. 

Somehow the agent’s face lost its look of 
amusement as he watched the preacher poring 
over the pages of the big book, which he held 
open with one hand, while he groped blindly for 
food with the other. Mr. Black’s eagerness for 
knowledge appealed to the younger man, who 
was struggling for an education himself.” 

“The parson beats me,” he thought. “I never 
was 80 anxious as to dream of devouring the 
encyclopedia, article by article!” 

The hot, stifling, weary wait of three hours 
passed very quickly for the Rev. Mr. Black. 
When the people began to flock for the train, he 


closed his great book with a sigh. “I’ve enjoyed 
it so much,” he said; “some day I bope to own 
the complete edition.” 5 


“See here,” said Brock, “you take that book 
along home. I’m going to quit working for the 
firm, and it will take a month to close up the 
business, When I get ready for that encyclo- 
pedia I'll write, and you can send it back by 
express.’” 

A look of pleased surprise came into the 
minister’s face, and then died out. 
you had better take it now,” he said, with a 
flush, “for when you want it I might not be 
able to pay the express.”” 

“I didn’t expect you to,” retorted the agent. 
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help the cause by that amount. Here, I’ll pencil 
the address on the fiy-leaf.” 

The minister read it slowly and turned to 
express his gratitude; but at that moment, much 
to the agent’s relief, his train thundered up to 
the depot. ‘They bade each other a hasty 
good-by, and Mr. Black, still hugging the big 
book, followed his friend outside and looked 
after him until his train became a mere dot in 
the distance. 

“I can keep it for a month—a whole month!” 
he told himself, as he found a seat in his own 
train, “and if I skip a little now, I can make it 
up afterward.” With the guilty sense of shirk- 
ing a duty, he hastily turned several pages and 
settled down on “Abraham’’ with great satisfac- 
tion. 

No tedious journey ever passed so pleasantly, 
and when Mr. Black descended at his home 
station, he felt that he bad been on a very distant 
and delightful journey. 

“I've had such a good time!” he told his 
friend, little Doctor Stone, who met him at the 
train. “I'll tell you about it on the way to the 
parsonage.” 

‘All right, parson, but give me that great book 
to carry. What is it, anyhow?” 

“Encyclopedia,” answered the preacher, im- 
pressively. ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica, volume 
‘A-Ana.’ I’m to keep it fora month. It ought 
to be a help to you, too, because it treats of 
diseases, and I remember seeing a long article on 
anatomy.” 

“I reckon they aren’t up to date,” answered 
the physician, suspiciously. ‘The articles must 
have been written some time ago. It never 
occurred to me to use such a work as a text-book, 
even when it was handy.” 

“But your own knowledge isn’t recent,” 
protested the other. “It has been a long time 
since you graduated, and you haven’t been able 
to take the medical journals. Those papers 
were written by eminent specialists. I don’t 
suppose you made a thorough and detailed study 
of every disease, even when you were a student. 
Such men as write for the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica ought to be able to teach you something.’ 

“It’s barely possible,” laughed the doctor. 
“T'll begin my second course under you. What 
a dear, old, greedy thing you are for knowledge! 
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But I can tell you that you will forget half you 
read in that cramming style.’’ 

“No, I sha’n’t,” protested Mr. Black; “I’m 
going to take notes of what I read.” 

That is what he did. Three weeks later he 
was still at it when Doctor Stone brought ina 
letter, and read aloud from the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope, “If not delivered within 
ten days, return to Phil. E. Brock, Lincoln, 
Nebraska.” 

“Oh, dear!’ sighed the preacher, “I wasn’t 
expecting it for a week yet.” 

“Perhaps he doesn’t want it till then,” sug- 
gested the doctor, as he seated himself on the 
doorstep and turned his attention to a quail which 
was calling, “White, Bob White!” from a 
neighboring box-elder. 

“He tells me to keep it,” announced the 
preacher at last. ‘‘He says that he has made it 
all right with the firm, and hopes that I will 
enjoy the book!” 

“And you will,” said the doctor, turning 
quickly. ‘l suppose you will have great schemes 
now for the education of your people.” 

“That’s a good idea, Brother Stone,” assented 
the other, eagerly. ‘‘Some one might read aloud 
evenings, and perhaps we might arrange for 
some kind of oral examination.” 

“An Encyclopedia Club,’ laughed the doctor. 
“And once in a while give a ‘quiz-down,’ likea 
spelling-match, you know.” 

Mr. Black looked at him gratefully. ‘You’re 
a great help to me, Brother Stone,” he said; “we 
will do what we can for our people. They want 
information, but books, like fresh fruit, are too 
expensive. Why can’t we start the club now? 
Here come Alice and Joe and Danny.” 

“Can, if you like,” hesitated the doctor, “and 
if you are in earnest about it, 1’) drum up the 
Bells and the Jacksons and the Harpers.” 
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The preacher was in earnest, and within an 
hour a flourishing new Encyclopedia Club was 
organized, the membership roll of which closely 
resembled that of the village census. 

During the following year the greater part of 
volume “A-Ana’’ had been fairly well assimi- 
lated, and the club had raised fifteen dollars 
toward the purchase of a full set. When affairs 
reached this flourishing condition the preacher 
wrote to Mr. Brock to see if ‘he couldn’t find 
them a good set at second hand. 

The letter reached the young man simulta- 
neously with one from a mining region, offering 
him a good position as geologist. He read them 
both several times, until they began to seem 
related. 

“Must bea problem of supply and demand,” 
he said, with a smile. ‘“Here’s the parson 
demanging more encyclopedias, and here’s my 
chance to earn the supply. They’ve got fifteen 
dollars. Guess I’l] make up the difference.” 

The next day he sent a check to the publishers, 
advancing the full amount. After it was gone 
he began to worry for fear the books might go 
astray and he never be the wiser; besides, he 
thought it best to explain the situation to the 
preacher in person, and to collect the money 
advanced for the club. He planned to stop 
between trains on his way to the mines, which 
would give him a few hours there, but he 
reckoned without considering the citizens of the 
village. 

When he alighted at the tiny railway station, 
the usual knot of idlers were lounging on the 
platform. They gave him the speculative stare 
that is always accorded the stranger. He 
stepped over to the station agent, who was 
bustling officiously over two packages of express 
matter and his own satchel. 

“Tl call for that when I come back,” he said. 

The station agent did not hear. He was 
looking at the tag on the satchel. “Brock,” he 
read. “Say, are you Brock—Phil. E. Brock?” 

“Why, yes,” answered that astonished gentle- 
man; “I’m Phil Brock, but —” 

He paused in confusion, for he noticed that 
the political talk at the shady end of the platform 
had stopped. Three women emerged from the 
depot and stood watching him. Finally a bare- 
legged, sunburned boy hurried breathlessly 
around the scales and said, ‘‘1’ll take you to the 
parsonage, Mr. Brock. The preacher’ll 
be awful glad to see you.” 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed the 
visitor. “Allright, young man. You 
lead on, and I shall be much obliged.”’ 

He smiled at the group of gazing 
people when his guide marched him 
proudly past them, but when they 
were out of ear-shot he asked the boy 
quickly, ‘““How in the world did all you 
folks know me?” 

“Why,” answered his companion, 
“aint your name on the front of 
‘A-Ana?’? And say, I want you to 
tell me all about alligators. The 
cvelopedy only has a few words, and 
then says, ‘See crocodiles,’ ” 

“1 don’t know anything about either 
of them,’’ admitted Brock, reluctantly. 

“You don’t?” demanded the boy, 
indignantly. 

The young man felt the reproof of 
the long silence that followed, as his 
guide marched on ahead, kicking up 
the soft dust with his dingy feet. The 
distance between them grew more 
perceptible every moment. 

“See here, my boy,’ called Brock, 
hoping to reinstate himself, ‘I don’t know any- 
thing about crocodiles, but the encyclopedia 
does, and you can read about them soon to your 
heart’s content. I’ve bought the whole set for 
the preacher, and —” 

“Honest Injun?” shouted the boy. “Was 
that what you come for? Say, I can’t take you 
clear to the parsonage. That’s it over there— 
the little white one with green trimmings. I’ve 
got to go. I’m in an awful hurry!” 

Brock, left to himself, watched the smoking 
trail which the boy made down the dusty 
highway. ‘A messenger with news,” he said, 
with a broad smile; and then he remembered the 
fifteen dollars. 

Mr. Black was not at home, and the unexpected 
guest sat on the threshold and waited until the 
news of his arrival spread through the village 
and reached his tardy host and the little doctor. 
When they did arrive they made him royally 
welcome, but at his suggestion that they escort 
him to the train they immediately rebelled. 

“Not much!” said the preacher. “You are 
not going to-night. Why, man alive, you are 
the guest of the city! The folks are getting up 
a social for you now. I’d have come sooner, 
but they were arranging about the cake and 
ice-cream at the post-office, and I couldn’t get 
away.” 

“Course you'll have to stay!” put in the 
doctor. ‘They would be awfully disappointed 
if you didn’t. They think you’re a regular 
public benefactor, you know. And I can tell 
you that when the four hundred—the literal four 
hundred—get up an ice-cream social, it’s some- 
thing of a function.” 

- He saw that there was nothing else for him to 
do, and so he stayed and found out what it 
meant to be the lion of an occasion. 

“Comes high,’ he told himself, as he boarded 
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the freight the next morning. “Cost me fifteen 
dollars more than I expected. Comes high, but 
it’s worth something to be a ‘public benefactor’ 


once in a lifetime.” 
May Roserts CLARK. 





How the Warning was Given. 


HE time was the year of Lexing- 
ton and Concord, and the place, 
HA a little village not many miles 
) away. Already men’s faces were 
~ stern and women’s eyes dim with 
sorrow ; only the little children played 
on and knew no difference. 

Dolly Pearson scorned the name of 
child, yet the thought of war brought Jo her 
only a sense of exhilaration. She had no father 
or brother to lose; but neither had Elizabeth, 
who had not smiled these three months. Why? 
John Thurlow had said no word of enlisting. 
A shame it was, too,—thought Dolly,—and hea 
strong man, with naught to bind him! 

“Betty,” said Dolly, who was helping her 
sister to tidy the best room, “why does not John 
enlist? There, ’tis said now—I just had to! 
T’ve been waiting and waiting because I feared 
to hurt you by the question !””~ 

Elizabeth turned her quiet face to the saucy 
one, and smiled a little sadly down at the girl. 
“John will go soon,” she said. “He is but 
tarrying till the time be ripe.” 

“Well, right glad am I to know it!” cried 

Dolly. “I always liked John Thurlow, but had 
he been a coward —” She 
stopped amazed at Elizabeth's 
look. 
“Never name coward and 
John Thurlow in the same 
breath again!”’ she said, vehe- 
mently, with wrathful face. 

Dolly ran over to her sister 
repentantly. ‘Betty, I meant 
nothing. I could not under- 
stand his tarrying, that was all. 
It is because he is going that 
you have looked so sober lately.” 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, bury- 
ing her face in her blue apron. 
Dolly stared. She never cried 
herself, and never had she seen 
her sister cry, save when their 
father died. Something of the 
solemn feeling she had then had 
now silenced her, and she stood 
smoothing Elizabeth’s hand 
until the girl looked up. 

“There, Dolly, get to work,” 
she said, “and be glad you are 
not old enough to understand.” 

Dolly went pouting to her 
work—at fourteen she didn’t 
like being thought young! 
Presently something diverted 
her thoughts. It wasa hollow 
rod, eight feet long and an inch 
in diameter, with a queer mouth- 
and ear-piece at each end—an 
old-time courting-stick that had 
belonged to her grandmother. 
Dolly held it across to Flizabeth, 
her face dimpling with mischief. 

“Try it, Betty!” she pleaded. “I want to 
see if it sounds as well as ever.” 

Elizabeth held it to her ear, while Dolly’s 
saucy lips touched the other end. “Betty,” she 





whispered, “‘are you not glad that you and John 
don’t have to use this stick ?”” Elizabeth dropped 
it impatiently. 


“You heard,” Dolly said, innocently. ‘That 
‘was what I desired to know. But you might 
have said something to me!”’ 

When Elizabeth’s color came and went, as 
now, there was no girl like her in the village. 
Indeed, at all times she was prettiest, thought 
loyal Dolly, studying her next day, as they all 
walked to meeting—Elizabeth in a sprigged 
muslin and a bonnet with rose-colored ribbons. 
How beautiful she looked as she went to the 
singers’ seats! John Thurlow sat there, too. 

By turning a little in the pew, Dolly could see 
the singers’ seats, and half the congregation as 
well. So of course she saw Eunice Winter come 
in, and with her a strange young man, who svon 
perceived the pretty face under the rose-colored 
ribbons, and glanced at it frequently. 

Sometimes Dolly changed her position and 
studied the queer old pulpit, with its winding 
stairs and the roofing overhead. There was a 
loft in the roof, and squirrels and birds came in 
there. Suddenly Dolly gave a start, and a look 
of delight shone in her eyes. After that she 
heard not even the parson’s “Finally,” and only 
came to herself when the people rose to depart. 
Then she pulled her sister’s dress. 

“Betty, do hasten!” she pleaded. 
something to tell you.” 

Elizabeth glanced down at the excited face. 
“What is it, Dolly?” she asked, anxiety sharp- 
ening her quiet voice. 

“Come,” urged Dolly, “away from the others! 
I must tell you!” 

Elizabeth followed her sister to a corner of the 
meeting-house yard, where they were alone. 

“What is it, Dolly?” Betty asked again, 
shaken out of her usual calm. 

Dolly leaned forward. ‘Tell John Thurlow 
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I know where his muskets are,” she said, “and 
if they be not careful, others will know it,too!” 

Elizabeth caught the girl’s hand tightly. 
“How knew you that, Dolly?” she asked, a 
great fear choking her. Dolly could be trusted, 
but many Royalists in the neighborhood were 
seeking just this knowledge! 

“Oh,” said Dolly, delighted at the importance 
of her discovery, “I saw something gleaming 
through a crack in the roofing. I thought at 
first ’twas the sunlight, but presently I noted 
some dust in the pew. I put my hand down 
and picked some up and tasted it, and although 
I be ‘so young,’ I know powder. Why didn’t 
you tell me? I’d have died sooner than betray 
it!” Her 2yes were flashing through tears. 

“I know it, little sister,” said Elizabeth, “I 
would trust you as soon as myself. But do you 
not see it would be foolish to take more than 
were necessary into the secret?” 

“Yees,” admitted Dolly, reluctantly, and then 
with the old mischievous smile, she added, 
“Betty, was it necessary for you to know ?”” 

“You have a sadly undisciplined tongue, 
Dolly,” said Betty, coloring. 

“But you do not fear to trust me,” said Dolly 
as they walked slowly back across the yard. Then 
the undisciplined tongue reasserted itself. 

“Did you note the fine gallant Eunice Winter 
had to-day ?”’ she asked. 

“I saw there was a stranger.” 

“He scarce took his eyes from a bonnet with 
rose-colored ribbons. And he is much finer- 
seeming than John Thurlow, Betty!” 

“Now, Dolly, you’re going too far,” said 
Elizabeth, sternly. “What would mother say? 





slightest clue could he get of the whereabouts of 
the stores he knew were being collected. Then 
one day as he was about to return to Boston, 
a scrap of paper was slipped into his hand 
by a boy, who immediately scampered away. 
Captain Robbins was standing with a group of 
men at the tavern, waiting for the mail-coach, 
and he carelessly untwisted and read the note: 

“Search the loft of the meeting-house. A 
servant of his majesty.”’ 

A quick glow came into the young man’s face. 
John Thurlow was standing near and looked at 
him a little curiously. ‘Good news, judging from 
your face,” said John. 

“Aye, the best,” the Royalist said, slowly. 
And never did John Thurlow forget the curious 
tone and look of the Tory. 

It was no difficult matter to examine the loft, 
which was found nearly full of arms and powder. 
But Robbins did not choose to seize the muni- 
tions; he hoped to convict Thurlow, at least, if 
none of the others. He set spies on the church, 
meaning to capture any of the king’s enemies 
who might attempt to take away arms. 

Then another note came to him: “On Monday 
next there will be a midnight meeting in the loft. 
It might interest the captain to attend.” 

It was Saturday afternoon then. One of the 
Royalists happened to be passing the house; the 
captain called him, and the two young men 
swung into step down the road to the meeting- 
house. Dolly Pearson stood watching the two 
as they walked quickly away ; then some suspi- 
cion came to her from their gestures. She tried 
to dismiss it as foolish, but tried in vain. 

Suddenly she started off on a run across the 
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It is downright wicked to have such thoughts in 
the house of God.” 

“Don’t get cross,” pleaded Dolly, coaxingly. 
“T paid heed to the parson, and I can tell you the 
text. And for the other matter, time will show 
if I be wrong,” and with a saucy nod she broke 
away and joined her mother. 

Time did show. Whatever might be the fault 
of Mistress Dolly’s tongue, her eyes were seldom 
mistaken. Before a week was over the strange 
gentleman had met Elizabeth and he soon fell 
into the habit of calling almost daily. His name 
was Henry Robbins, and he was Eunice Winter’s 
cuusin, visiting there for a month, he said. 

All Dolly’s admiration for him vanished on 
the day she suspected he was a Royalist. He 
had never avowed it, but the girl detected a look 
in his eyes when she spoke of Lexington, that 
brought her to her feet in great excitement. 

“I believe you’re a Royalist!’ she exclaimed, 
with flashing eyes. “If not, why are you tarry- 
ing here when the need is so sore? I thinka 
man who tarries unconcerned is a coward!”” 

“Dolly!” remonstrated Elizabeth. 

“I do,” answered Dolly, angrily. “And I 
hate cowards! You can excuse me if you will, 
Betty, but I would say it all over again to the 
king’s face!” and she ran out of the room. 

The young man looked 4 little disturbed. 

“I pray you overlook the child’s quick tongue,” 
Elizabeth said. “She is an eager little rebel, 
and loses control of herself.” 

“Oh, I am not troubled by a child's idle talk,” 
he said. “I admire her spirit. Yet 1 feel I 
scarce deserve the lash of her words.” 

“fT judge no man who follows his conscience. 
God will direct the right,” said Elizabeth, gently. 

With that he had to be content. Yet, as he 
walked down the rvad he switched impatiently 
at the daisies beside it, and felt ill-satisfied with 
the part he was playing. To live among these 
people solely to discover their preparations for 


war revolted him, and he did so only at the! 


positive order of his general. 
But as days went on, he began to despair. 





fields. When she reached the meeting-house, 
her breath was coming in heavy gasps. The 
building was open for one of its rare sweepings, 
but no one was in sight just then. The girl ran 
in and up the winding stairs and crouched down 
behind the pulpit, and lay there listening and 
trying to still the noisy beating of her heart. 

It seemed ages that she crouched there; per- 
haps she had been mistaken,—they might not 
have been coming here,—then she started at the 
sound of voices. She dared not peer out. She 
held herself rigid and listened—listened for the 
life of John Thurlow whom Elizabeth loved. 

“Forty muskets and seven kegs of powder,” 
said one voice. 

“Aye, and Thurlow and his recruits to take 
all on Monday night?” 

“Hist!” said the captain, looking round 
uneasily. “Walls have ears. Monday at mid- 
night you will have a strong band ready. We 
will surround the meeting-house, and then —’”’ 

“Down with the rebels! And the pay, 
captain?” 

“Trust his majesty for that. You can have 
my own share, too. Success is enough for me.” 

“That and a fair field to Betty Pearson’s 
favor,” laughed the other. ‘You are not the 
only one that would like to see John Thurlow 
out of the way!” 

“Then shall I earn their gratitude,” answered 
Robbins. 

Dolly was trembling, and it did not seem as if 
she could control herself much longer; but soon 
they went away. ‘Then she had to rest long in 
one of the pews to quiet her nerves. 

“What ails you, Dolly ?” her mother exclaimed, 
when she saw her. ‘You look too ill to stand! 
You ought to go straight to bed while I brew 
some herbs for you.” 

“O mother, I can’t go to bed,” said Dolly. 
“I must see John!” 

“Would I were John!” said a mocking voice. 

Dolly’s heart sank within her. She had not 
noticed the captain as she entered. With an 


No | effort she summoned one of her saucy smiles. 
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“Good even, Mr. Robbins—this is an uner- 
pected pleasure! You have not been here for so 
long—why, not since yesterday !”” 

“Come and entertain me, since I please you 80 
much,” laughed the captain. 

“No,” said Dolly, “it would not be proper to 
show it. I prefer to talk to Betty.” 

“And I prefer you should talk to me,” said 
the captain, and there was a note in his voice 
that startled Dolly. She imagined that she was 
suspected. The color had come back to her face 
now, and her eyes were blazing. Somehow— 
how, she had not the least idea—she must warn 
John to-night. To-morrow would be too late, 
for the captain was on his guard. 

She leaned back in a corner of the big settle, 
with a saucy laugh answerec his teasing, and 
gradually regained control of herself. Yet all 
her will could not keep the color from flying to 
her face when she heard John’s step. She bent. 
down and played with the kitten at her feet. 

“Miss Dolly was desiring your presence, Mr. 
Thurlow,” said the captain. 

“Oh,” said Dolly, carelessly, “never mind, 
John. That was an hour ago.” 

Thurlow smiled good-humoredly at her, know- 
ing her to be whimsical. She sat wondering how 
she could get the message to him. Write it? 
Even could she do so unobserved she would have 
no opportunity to give it to him; of that she was 
certain. Equally sure was she that she would 
not be allowed to leave the room alone. 

Suddenly a thought came to her and filled 
her with glee. “O Mr. Robbins!” she cried. 
“TIave you ever seen our courting-stick ?”” 

“Courting-stick? What might that be?” 

“I'll show you,’’ she answered, 
starting up. “’Tis in the best 
room.”” 

‘Nay, let me get it for you,” 
he said, rising. 

“How can you, if you know 
it not when you see it?” she 
retorted. “But you may come, 
too.’”” She felt a wicked delight 
in hearing the captain’s muttered 
exclamations as he followed her 
into the dim best room, stum- 
bling over table and chairs on 
the way. 

“Did you hurt yourself, Mr. 
Robbins?” she exclaimed, in a 
toneof commiseration. “Trouble 
yourself no more ; I have the rod. 
Here, John,” she added, when 
they had returned, ‘take the 
other end while I show Mr. 
Robbins how our grandfathers 
courted.” 

John took the rod and Dolly 
put her lips to her own end. 
“John,” she whispered, “betray 
no surprise for your life! 
Mr. Robbins knows about the 
meeting-house loft, and is to 
lead a band of men to take you 
Monday night. Pretend you 
cannot hear this well.” 

John looked up in apparent 
perplexity. “The old rod is 
out of use,” he said. ‘Speak 
louder, Dolly.” 

The captain, with a suspicious 
look, pressed nearer. 

“John,” she called, ‘are you sorry courting- 
sticks are out of fashion?” 

“A chilly custom, truly,” said the captain. 
“Don’t you think, Miss Dolly, it was rather hard 
on the happy pair?” 

“Why, no,” said Dolly. “Take the other end, 
Mr. Robbins, and see the convenience of it.” 

The captain took John’s place, but he could 
not catch the faint whisper. 

“I could not hear the words,” he said. 

“Oh, I'll try again,” said Dolly, obligingly. ° 

This time the captain turned away with an 
amused laugh. ‘Cool heart that could carry on 
love-making at such a length,” he said. “It isa 
rare curiosity, though. Shall I carry it back, 
Miss Dolly ?” 

“It needs not be put away now,” Elizabeth 
said, and Dolly had to give up the pleasure of 
making the captain stumble again in the dark. 

As the clock struck nine John rose, and the 
captain with him. Dolly laughed as away 
through the darkness strode the two men whose 
fortunes had changed strangely since they trod 
the same road a couple of hours before. 

Three hours later, a strange party in the 
meeting-house silently lowered the powder- 
casks and muskets and carried them to carts 
vutside. When morning broke the munitions 
were stored again five miles away. The men 
were in their usual places when the Sabbath 
service began. 

John gave one quick look at Dolly, and she 
was satisfied. He did not go near her after the 
service, but one and another of the men came 
and spoke to her. They said no word of why 
they spoke, but she knew, and her heart swelled 
with pride as she counted the bravest of the place 
among the number. They were true patriots, 
then! She never would doubt them again, never! 

The next night Captain Robbins met his men 
near the church. Nothing was stirring. The 
captain began to look black. 

One of the men entered through a window and 
flung the door open. They strode into the empty 
room. The noise of their footsteps seemed to 
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echo and reécho. All was solemnity of silence. 
In spite of themselves, they were awed by the 
time and the place. 

“At least,” said Captain Robbins, hoarsely, 
“we will take the stores.” He climbed eagerly 
to the loft ahead of the others. “Your light, 
Wilson,” he called. 

The man handed it up and Robbins held it 
high above his head. A few startled swallows 
whirred around him and a mouse ran out of 
some straw on the floor. But that was all. 

There were two visitors at the Pearsons’ the 
next day. One was the captain, who called to 
say farewell. His holiday was up, he said, and 
he must go back to Boston. Dolly watched him 
as he rode away. Once he turned and waved to 
her. ‘Good-by, my little enemy,” he called. 

‘The next one was John Thurlow. He caught 
Dolly’s hands in his strong grip and looked down 
at her so that she colored and tried to get away. 
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“Why, Dolly!” said Elizabeth, in surprise. 

“Has she not told you?” asked John. “She 
is the bravest little maid I ever saw. I know 
not, even now, how much her quick wit has 
saved.” 

“No,” said Dolly, looking up, her mischief as 
usual conquering her confusion. “I am naught 
but a little rebel firebrand—Mr. Robbins said so. 
And Mr. Robbins knows everything except the 
use of courting-sticks!”” 

She broke away and ran quickly down the 
lane. The air was full of soft summer noises, 
and the leaves and blossoms were stirring and 
flashing and playing in the sunlight, and the day 
was golden—golden! She drew a long breath of 
content. She was so happy to be alive and to 
have helped a little. 

“For I always shall be a rebel as long as I 
live,” she declared. 

MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 





A Sequel to “An African Lion-Ranch.” 
In Three Parts.—Part I. 


IAGARA is already harnessed to turbines 
and dynamos. From a purely “scenic” 
river, American enterprise has trans- 

formed it to a useful river, potent to make light 
and power, and to do the world’s work. 

Within the next century the Zambesi will 
probably be reckoned as one of the great, useful 
rivers of the globe—possibly the most useful of 
all, since its water-power is perhaps the mightiest 
ofall. {sits sources are on the great south-central 
plateau of Africa, it has far to fall to the ovean, 
and its broad channel is often broken by rapids 
and cataracts. Even at the foot of the stupen- 
dous Victoria Falls and gorge, the bed of the 
Zambeat is still twenty-seven hundred feet above 
sea-level. 

The mechanical force which might be obtained 
by turning this immense volume of water into 
canals and turbines can hardly be estimated in 
horse-power. Probably if the Scriptural promise 
that ‘there shall be no night there” is ever 
realized in any land on this hard old earth of 
ours, that country will be the region around 
Victoria Falls; for one-fiftieth part of the power 
now running to waste would turn night to day 
throughout the entire adjacent districts. 

Soon after settling in Matabeleland, my two 
brothers and myself projected a visit to the 
Victoria Falls; but we did not finally start until 
last year. The distance from our farm on the 
Guay River to the cataract is not far from 
eighty miles, and much of the country is still 
virgin hunting-ground, occupied by Batokas, 


Barotse and other blacks, and a few white| 


traders who have posts at several points out 
toward the Chobe River and Lake Ngami. 

The ontfit for our trek consisted of three 
covered Cape wagons, each drawn by three 
Norman horses from our farm instead of six or 
eight oxen, as is usual in South African trek- 
king. Two of the wagons carried food, cooking 
kit, and so forth; the third was for the use of 
my sister Hermione and her woman-servant. 

Hermione, just released from school, had come 
up to the farm from Johannesburg a month 
previously. This was her first visit to Matabele- 
land, and she entered into the free life of the 
high veld with great zest. In four weeks she 
had learned to ride well and to shoot fairly. 

On this trip we all rode oar saddle-horses, 
except the three Kafir drivers, our Dutch cook 
named Claas, Hermione’s servant, and an old 
Vaalpeen Bush boy, called Bu-ay, who trotted 
after or ahead of the wagons, as he chose. 
‘These Bushmen are born trackers, and often 
prove invaluable on a trek in wild country. I 
rode the same horse, Zack, that had so gallantly 
borne me in my scrimmage with the Matabele, 
two years before. 

For arms we had our American carbines, and 
a light Maxim which is operated on a tripod, 
with twenty “belts” of Maxim ammunition. 
My elder brother, Walter, who served against 
the Matabele in the late war, has become some- 
what English in his ideas. He believes in 
treating all blacks kindly, but™he never puts 
himself in their power, and always has sufficient 
force at hand to control them. 

We carried two hundredweight of hemp rope, 
and waterproof garments to use in exploring the 
falls. It was our intention to make accurate 
measurements of the chasm, because the few 
whites who have visited the cataract make 
curiously contradictory statements concerning it. 

So accurate and conscientious a traveller as 
Dr. David Livingstone, the first European to 
reach the falls, sets their height at a hundred 
feet, and says that the chasm is no more than 
eighty feet wide! He was deceived by the vast 
scale on which Nature here presents herself. In 
fact, the height is nearer five hundred feet, and 
the breadth of the Great Crack not less than 
four hundred! Again, the width of the river above 














the falls has been often underestimated; one 
traveller sets it at half a mile, but our measure- 
ment shows it to be two thousand three hundred 
and ninety yards, or over a mile and a third. It 
should be added, however, that our visit was at 
the end of the wet season, when the Zambesi is 
about thirty-five feet higher than it is later in the 
year, when Livingstone and most of the other 
European visitors saw it. 

The country through which we travelled has 
nothing in the shape of a road except the trails 
of traders’ wagons. The veld is diversified by 
belts of timber, palms, grassy vleys, kopjes 
with craggy tops, and ridges of red soil on which 
large baobab-trees frequently stand. As yet 
there are plenty of eland, springbok, koodoo and 
other game, with an occasional small band of 
giraffe. In the thickets bordering the spruits, 
buffalo may sometimes be found, lying in cover. 
Elephants, rhinoceroses and ostriches are some- 
times fallen in with, and lions are as numerous 
as ever. We had trouble with one the first 
evening after we set forth. 

About us was a fairly open country, with 
underbrush along the watercourses, grass on the 
veld and a scattered growth of mabula- and 
mapane-trees two or three hundred yards 
beyond, with a few kopjes in the distance. We 
had halted near a fine little spruit of running 
water. 

While we were outspanning, my brother 
Grant saw some gemsbok over near the timber, 
and riding around them to the left, he shot one, 
which he proceeded to drag in by a lariat 
attached to a ring in his saddle. Hermione, 
seeing him coming slowly back, rode out and 
met him about half a mile from the wagons. 
The sun had set. In this country dusk follows 
rapidly, and they had to pass some large, white 
rocks where there was a noi thorn copse that 
my sister had ridden past on her way out. 

When they were near these rocks a lion, 
which probably saw or smelled their game, 
suddenly roared from cover of the copse, which 
may have been his usual lurking-place. It 
frightened Hermione prodigiously, and also the 
horses, which came into camp on the jump; and 
we had difficulty in keeping all the hobbled 
horses from a stampede. 

What seemed to scare my sister most of all 
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was the thought that she had ridden so near the 
lion going out, and that he might have sprung 
upon her. 

We could not catch sight of the lion, for it kept 
to cover, roaring and growling there among the 
rocks—evidently hungry, but not quite courag- 
eous enough to come out. 

“That’s an old lion,” Walter said; “maybe a 
man-eater.”” 

We immediately built two fires; and then, 
going off eighty or a hundred feet, we stuck up 
socks, worn during the day, on sticks. 

The Boers say that a lion will rarely pass a 
sock thus exposed, because he gets from it the 
scent of a human being. But this lion continued 
to roar until Claas, our cook, saying sadly, “Ah, 
vell den, I haf to hang out mine own socks,” 
took them off and elevated them in the light 
breeze. In about half a minute the lion gave a 
loud sniff, then a long, low roar almost like a 
groan, and became silent. 

We thought he had left the place, and Claas 
smiled proudly; but when the Kafir boys began 
cutting up the gemsbok the beast roared fright- 
fully again and again. 

It had grown very dark, and we did not like 
the serenade. The lion seemed very savage, and 
Hermione was in fear lest he should rush into 
our camp. She got into her wagon and sat 
there, with her small rifle ready to shoot. All 
our chaffing did not induce her to get down and 
eat supper with us. . 

“Oh, he won’t hurt you, Hermy,” Walter said 
toher. “Barking dogs never bite, you know.” 
“Roaring lions may. Only hear him!” she 
replied. ‘I know that monster means mischief.”* 


“‘GRANT AND I, 
AND PUT OUT ON THE RIVER.” 
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In fact, his din was distressing to the nerves, | 


and he kept it up ail the time Claas was ovuking, 
and afterward at intervals till near ten o’clock, 
when the moon rose. Walter and I then took 
our carbines and made a stalk out toward the 
rocks, to rout him out and stop his noise; for we 
knew that Hermione would not sleep a wink 
unless we did. 

But despite all his roaring, this lion was wary. 
We could not sight him, although the moon-rays 
now fell brightly on the rocks and the thicket. 
Finally I fired two shots into the copse, thinking 
to scare him ; but he did not budge, and continued 
growling savagely. 

At last we went back, and Walter took out 
the Maxim, attached a roll of ammunition, 
carried the piece up the spruit to a position 
where it would rake the copse, and fired fifty 
shots. The whole veld reéchoed. The thicket 
and rocks were sown with balls, but it is 
doubtful whether any of them hit the lion, 
although he rushed forth on the side next the 
camp, and was greeted by Grant with a Win- 
chester ball which seemed to have smashed one 
of his forefeet; for we could see him limping 
badly for a few moments. Then he whirled 
around, yelling, and went bounding and tum- 
bling through the thorns, past the rocks. 

Soon I saw him crazily plunging about in the 
open ground beyond the copse, and sent a bullet 
after him, when to my astonishment he suddenly 
vanished. I had seen him very plainly one 
moment—the next he was gone; and no bush or 
rock hid him. 

Walter was as amazed as I. 
@ gully or a hole there,” he said. 

We both ran forward. As we drew near, we 
heard the lion growling and snarling in a 
strangely muftied key, as if its head were ina 
tub; but although we went within fifty feet of 
where he seemed to be, we could see nothing. 

A cloud came over the moon, and in the 
deeper dusk we judged it imprudent to go 
nearer, for the lion’s muffled yells and snarls 
showed that he was very much alive. After 
listening and peering about for some time we 
went back to camp, and made no further effort 
that night to solve the mystery. 

Clouds gathered toward midnight, and by 
three o’clock next morning rain was falling; but 
before it was quite light I went out past the 
rocks and copses to find out what had become of 
our lion, who had been silent for many hours. 
| Soon I discovered that in his wild tumblings he 
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had fallen down an aardvark’s hole—one of 
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those strange excavations sometimes found in 
this country. This one was at least fifteen feet 
deep. The lion bad broken into it and was lying 
at the bottom, unable to get out. When I looked 
down at him he saluted me with a fiendish 
snarl. 

Quite sure that the beast could do no mischief, 
I shouted for Walter and Grant, who came 
quickly. On dropping a bit of burning paper 
into the hole we saw the lion, mired in mud and 
water and raging to get up! Two bullets finished 
him, and we left him lying there, his jaws gaping 
up at us, and the rounded and yellow teeth 
showing him to be, as Walter had inferred, an 
old lion. 

What with this hunt and other delays, we did 
not inspan and start till past eight o’clock ; and 
we had driven no more than a mile when we 
saw two mounted men galloping after us, who 
proved to be our father, Hamilton Goodhue, and 
a black boy. 

Father had come unexpectedly to the farm 
from Buluwayo the previous evening, and had 
set off at sunrise to overtake and accompany us. 
Of course we were all overjoyed to have him 
with us, Hermione especially ; but he is a very 
careful man, and we knew that his many 
precautions would handicap our efforts to explore 
the Zambesi. One of his favorite maxims, 
“Better to be safe than sorry,’’ did not commend 
itself to us then gg much as it does now. 

Rain made the afternoon journey dreary, and 
our camp next night a wet one. Walter shota 
buffalo just before dark, which charged so 
smartly in the direction of father that he had to 
do some lively riding, after which he advised 
Walter to shoot harder at buffalo 
or let them alone, or pick out the 
ones that would not charge at 
mere spectators. 

The rain continued all the fol- 
lowing day, but we trekked on 
in discomfort, and saw two 
giraffes at a distance, That 
night I am very sure I heard the 
roar of the falls. 1 had waked 
when all was very quiet. They 
were distant, as the crow flies, 
probably about twenty miles. 

Next morning, which was dark 
and wet, Grant shot two brindled 
hyenas that were sneaking 
around the horse skerm. 

About noon that day a stray 
black boy joined us, whose 
language our blacks did not 
understand. We fed him, tried 
to explain whither we were 
bound, and thought he under- 
stood that we wished him to 
guide us; but from ignorance or 
design he conducted us west- 
ward of the direct route to the 
cataract, and at about three 
o'clock in the afternoon we finally emerged from a 
motsouri forest upon the banks of the Zambesi, 
near an island village of Bakololo, fully seven 
miles above the falls. 

Probably our guide had wished his people to 
see us, but he felt guilty and sneaked away 
when we came out on the river. Perhaps he 
signalled to his friends, for a number of them 
quickly crossed with offers to take us down to 
the cataract in their large canoes. 

The sky had now cleared, with bright sun- 
shine; and while my father and Walter were 
directing the construction of a skerm for the 
horses, Grant and I, with Hermione, secured 
@ canoe and put out on the river, which, from 
its great breadth and numerous islands, resem- 
bles a lake. Here it flows evenly on without a 
ripple to indicate current. 

The native canoes are provided with sails, but 
our three blacks used paddles, as there was no 
wind that afternoon. After going down-stream 
more than a mile, being now in midstream, we 
passed from behind a great island and came in 
full view of the vast pillars of mist which rise 
from the falls. There were six of them that 
day. They extended along the entire breadth of 
the falls, and rose to the very heavens, resem- 
bling enormous columns of smoke. Hence the 
native name Mosi-oa-tunya, “Smoke that 
thunders,” for which Livingstone substituted 
“Victoria Falls.” A race of blacks whom the 
Bakololo expelled called the falls Chongwe, 
meaning a rainbow, on account of the wonder- 
ful play of iris over the chasm. 

At a distance of five miles the view is grand— 
the great river moving tranquilly toward those 
vast white pillars between banks three or four 
hundred feet high, which show red clays amidst 
the baobab, mohonono, mabula and palms that 
are there scattered sparsely along the slopes. In 
the middle of the river, at the brink of the falls, 
there is a central island whereon Doctor Living- 
stone planted a garden of fruit trees, and which 
I will hereafter call by his name. 

My father and Walter, in another Bakololo 
canoe, overtook us before long, and we all went 
down within two miles of the chasm, where the 
Tour was very heavy and the current had 
strengthened perceptibly. Night was at hand, 
and we deemed it best to put back to camp. We 
had seen several other islands down within 
half a mile of the brink. We decided to return 
next day and go from these to Livingstone 
Island, and thence look directly down the abyss, 
midway the falls, Dorsey Goopxvux. 
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Current Topics. 


There is no higher duty to be performed 
by an army officer than that of self-control. 
The man who cannot command his own passions 
cannot be trusted to command other men, 

“There is no such thing as a trifling 
dishonesty,” wrote P. T. Barnum, in a letter 
just discovered; “but there may be dishonesty 
for trifling gain.” The distinction cuts a wide 
swath. Many a man has ruined his financial 
future by what he thought were insignificant 
lapses from honesty. 

An advertisement in an English news- 
paper specifies “blue eyes’”’ among qualifications 
in a desired servant. Was Shakespeare, who 
left so few exigencies of hum# life untouched, 
thinking of the nineteenth century servant, who 
might be asked to submit to an ocular test, when 
he wrote, “Let every eye negotiate for itself and 
trust no agent ?”” 


The Hawaiian Islands have no “four 
hundred,” says ex-President Dole, but he de- 
elares that social life there has a charm in its 
cosmopolitan character. Every large soci 
gathering welcomes representatives of wide 
separated or differing peoples— Anglo-Saxon, 
Polynesian, Celt, Frank, Scandinavian, Mongo- 
lian. The picture he draws will suggest a 
novelty, perhaps, to some of our people, wearied 
with endeavors to discover fresh methods of 
killing time. Polyglot teas may yet be in high 
favor here! 





Spain's decision to prosecute Admiral 
Cervera and the former captain of the Cristobal 
Colon for the loss of the fleet off Santiago, savors | 
of the ethics of the Middle Ages. On the other 
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home. “If I should determine to study nursing, 
and to devote my life to that profession, do 
you think that it would be a dreadful thing?” 
she anxiously asked. Of course the American 
philanthropist encouraged her to undertake her 
ministry to suffering humanity, and a few years 
later, in the Crimean War, the name of Florence 
Nightingale became a world synonym for heroic 
service. It is a satisfaction to think that one of 
our countrymen made more probable a career of 
helpfulness which has been an object-lesson to 
the nations. ge 

The evil of procrastination is again 
emphasized in the current phase of the Alaska 
boundary dispute between this country and 
Great Britain. It should have been practically 
considered years ago, and might have been 
settled with little difficulty ; but it was not taken 
in hand, and now the discovery of gould on the 
Klondike has added greatly to the interest in 
| this far-away territory, and has made both Great 
| Britain and our own government more reluctant 
| to accede to the claims that the other may make. 
|So while the settlement of the lines of the 
boundary is more urgent than ever before, it is 
also far more difficult, and threatens hindrance 
to the whole scheme of negotiations upon inter- 
national matters that need adjustment between 
the two natior 
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EXPANSION. 


God’s fruit of justice ripens slow: 
Men's souls are narrow; let them grow. 
Mrs. Browning. 





o 





The Weary Titan. 


HE best example of what Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling describes as “the white man’s 
burden” is the British Empire. Sir 
Robert Giffen computes that with Egypt and 
the Sudan added as dependencies of England, 
that empire now includes thirteen millions of 
square miles and a population of four hundred 
| and twenty millions, or about one-fourth of the 
earth's inhabitants. In round numbers, one 
j white man rules seven men of inferior or sub- 
ject races. 
The burden of exercising dominion over one- 
fourth of the world’s population is tremendous. 





hand, an act one hundred and fifty years azo, of 
Maria Theresa, a collateral ancestor of the Queen 
Regent of Spain, embodies the generous spirit of 
the nineteenth century. When Marshal Daun 
lost a decisive battle, after bravely contesting it, 
his queen went out from her capital to meet him 


on his return, and by the warmest expressions | 


of kindness and contidence raised his crushed 
spirits. In this she won a commendable victory. 

Courteous but unhygienic was the act 
of President McKinley, when he recently rode 
bareheaded through the streets of Boston on a 
bitter winter’s day. He is not by any means 


the only President who has risked health and | citizen of the greatest empire ever known on 


life by the same needless exposure. If etiquette | earth, 


upholds or condones the courteous act, then 
etiquette should be condemned. For some reason | 
our people seem to think that Presidents have | 
no more right to cover their heads before a crowd | 
of staring spectators than they have to wear a 
q@uwn. The wonder is that many of the chief 
magistrates of this country have not died of | 
pneumonia long before their four years’ term of 
office expired. eS 

The charge that college professors are , 
unpractical is sometimes very practically dis- | 
proved. .A Western professor tried the effect of | 
electricity in an endeavor to thaw out a frozen 
water-pipe. To his delight, in exactly twenty 
minutes a full head of water was flowing in the 
house. The pipe was heated to about sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit. The success of the profes- 
sor’s experiment induced a general use of his 
method in the city where he lived. A press 
despatch declares that speedy relief was afforded 
without the tearing up of a foot of pavement, 
and his fellow-citizens no doubt have concluded 
that the professor is something more and better 
than a mere theorist. 

The seating of the guests at a state 
dinner at the White House is often a perplex- 
ing problem. An assistant-secretary, who has 
charge of this work, arranges a board with places 
for the insertion of cards to correspond to the 
seats at the table. On these cards, or slips, he 
writes the names of the invited guests, and by 
successive trials makes the best arrangement of 
them possible, taking into consideration prece- 
dence, congeniality and the proper distribution of 
persons who may be supposed to make the table 
conversation interesting. When the diagram is 
made up, it is taken to the President for 
his approval. He sometimes directs so many 
changes that an entirely new arrangement is 
necessary. 








With our training-schools for nurses, | 
and an increasing appreciation of the dignity of | 
the work of caring for the sick, a question | 


recorded by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in her* to cot 


recently published reminiscences seems quite 
simple and strange. The inquiry was by 
Florence Nightingale, was addressed to Doctor | 
Hlowe, then on a visit at Miss Nightingale’s | 


The British army is constantly overworked; a 
costly navy has to be provided for imperial 
defence; risks of war are unceasing, and the 
labor of supervising a vast system of adininistra- 
tion is harassing and wearisome. Matthew 
Arnold portrayed England aright as the Weary 
‘Titan holding up a world. 

| ‘There are two sides to the shield. One has a 
brilliant, polished surface glittering like gold. 
England has been enriched by her vast posses- 
sions. Her trade with them has been enormously 
| increased, and the governing race has profited in 
| many ways from the expansion of the empire. 
| The Englishman complains of the white man’s 
‘burden, but he also takes pride in being a 


| 
| 





‘There is also the dull and sombre sido of the | 
shield. ‘The subject races are everywhere in- , 


creasing under British rule, and they have to be 


protected against plague, famine and extreme ' 


poverty. An inclement season, the failure of a 
staple crop or the outbreak of pestilence reduces 
India to the verge of misery, and relief funds 
and public works have to be undertaken on a 
large scale in order to keep swarming hives of 
population alive. 

‘The empire is a glorious heritage. The burden 
of the “white man” is heavy. Is it a wouder 
that he sometimes stagzers under it? 


———_~e»—___ 


Our Minister to England. 


HE tradition of American diplomacy which 
requires our representative at the Court of 
St. James to possess exceptional abilities 
will not be interrupted by the present ambassa- 
dor, Joseph Hodges Choate, He is one of our 
great men—a wit, an orator, a jurist and a gen- 
tleman. As an English-speaking minister to 
England, whose ruler is Parliament—a govern- 
ment by speakiug—and whose public opinion is 
formed by speaking, Mr. Choate will be given 
the privilege of addressing guild banquets and 
literary assemblies and other public gatherings. 
He will meet these great occasions, and speak 


\ to Englishmen as a gentleman talks toa friend 





on congenial themes, With many variations, 
the theme will be the recognition of the fact that 
the two nations, in times past enemies and now 
commercial rivals, are one in blood and language; 
and in the inheritance of a common history, law, 


‘ literature and racial aspirations. 


Mr. Choate, although unschooled in diplomacy, 
is fitted by the gift of nature and the product of 
training to so interpret the United States to 
England, that the two peoples, seeing that they 
are marching on parallel and adjacent lines, may 
unite in a fraternal, if not in a formal, alliance. 
As one of the leaders of the American bar, Mr. 
Choate’s forensic discussions have trained him 
ler broadly those international and 
| commercial questions which are the topics of 
‘ diplomacy. 

Our representative is gracious, dignified, intel- 
lectual, resourceful and good-natured. He will 








associate with Englishmen who are the product 
of thirty generations of selection, culture and 
wealth; but not one of them will be more worthy 
of “the grand old name of gentleman” than this 
fearless, urbane descendant of a long line of 
Puritan ancestors. 

Mr. Choate’s sympathetic appreciation of the 
political and moral value of his mission appears 
in these farewell words to friends gathered ata 
banquet: 

“God made the two nations of one blood. We 
are so bound together that no politics or blunders 
of government can permanently impair our rela- 
tions. That august and venerable woman who 
for sixty years has ruled over the English people 
is our faithful friend. It is natural that we 
shall have rivalries' and diverse interests, but 
we shall be friendly rivals, All difficulties will 
be settled by friendly arbitration; never again 
by any recourse to arms. Prominent above all 
other interests is the interest of peace—not peace 
at any price, but peace with honor.” 


————<e2 —__—_ 


EVENSONG. 


Now when the alr grows cool and rare 
Birds of the cloister fall to prayer, 


Arthur Chitstupher Benson. 
—_<e+—__. 


The Work of Congress. 


ARELY has there been a busier session of 
Congress than that which ended on March 
4th. In addition to the appropriation 

bills, which consume a great part of the time of 
the short session, and which were of unusual 
importance this year, many momentous matters 
were under discussion. 

The Senate ratified the treaty with Spain. A 
law was passed for the taking of the twelfth 
census next year. The organization of the navy 
was to a great extent remodelled. Provision 
was made for a large increase of the navy itself. 
A temporary arrangement for an increase of the 
ariny—rendered necessary by the events of the 
last year—was substituted for the thorough 
reorganization which the administration desired. 

This is a formidable list of measures adopted 
in a session of only three months, Others, 
however, of hardly less consequence, remained 
to be acted upon when the session closed. 

A. vigorous effort to authorize the construction 











of the Nicaragua Canal was ultimately unsuccess- / 


ful. The bill passed the Senate, but did not 
pass the House of Representatives; and the only 
outcome of the long struggle between its advocates 
and its opponents is an appropriation of a million 
dollars for the collection of information for the 
use of the next Congress. 

No act was passed to provide for the govern- 


ment of Hawaii, nor did Congress undertake to | 


organize governments for the other new posses- 
sions, or for Cuba. 

‘These were the chief failures of the session ; 
yet there were a very large number of minor 


| Matters that demanded, but did not receive, the 


attention of Congress. There was not sufficient 
time for their consideration. 
legislators may sometimes be justly criticised for 
taking wrong views upon matters of public 
policy, and of wastiny time by needless personal 
or partisan contention, yet no one can deny 
that the last Congress was industrious. 

There are ample reasons for believing that 
men of all parties strove with equal patriotism to 
promote the general welfare. The failure to 
harmonize differences must be in the main 
attributed to the short session, and not to 
indolence or to factious disregard of the public 


| ood. 
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Lotteries. 


RESIDENT ELIOT of Harvard College 

recently called attention to the fact, as 

showing the changes in moral standards 
which have taken place in this century, that his 
grandfather was appuinted by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to establish a lottery, the proceeds 
of which were to build Stoughton Hall, one of 
the dormitories of Harvard College. Nor was 
such an act unusual. Lotteries were legalized, 
and thrived abundantly. Public opinion accepted 
them as the proper means of raising money for 
public uses, 

A gentleman in Baltimore, interested in anti- 
quarian research, has made a collection of old 
lottery tickets which give interesting testimony 
as to the development of public morals. Most of 
his tickets were given out by Maryland lotteries, 
but quite as large a collection could undoubtedly 
be made in other states. Four of the tickets he 
holds are in the Washington Monument lottery, 
which was authorized by the legislature, and 
was not given up until 1824, 

As early as 1753 a lottery was advertised to 
build a@ wharf. The drawing took place April 
30, 1754. Ten years later one was undertaken 
to build a market-house in “Baltimore Town,” 
and for “Buying Two Fire Engines anda Parcel 
of Leather Bucketts.” In 1752 a yearly lottery 
was authorized to aid the city expenses. Other 
vbjects for which money was raised in this way 
were parsonages, church-bells, circulating libra- 
ries and grist-mills. 

‘The public conscience is now fully awakened 
to the evils engendered by this form of gambling. 


While our national | 
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Experience has shown that the getting of money 
without rendering for it an adequate equivalent 
‘undermines character, induces  thriftlessness, 
and opens the way to many vices. Like all vice, 
it corrupts the nature, spreading like a decayed 
spot in fruit, until the whole substance js 
unsound. Fortunately, this enticing and treach- 
erous device is now under the ban of respecta- 
bility. 
——_~+e»—___ 


Old-Time Hospitality. 


OT long before the Civil War a group of 
Georgians were talking about building a 
new hotel to accommodate visitors to their 

town. Senator Toombs joined them, and on 
| learning the topic of conversation, exclaimed, in 
\ his bluff way: 

“We don’t need a new hotel! If any gentleman 
comes along, send him to my house. You know 
| my doors are always open.” 

That old-time Southern hospitality, which we of 
the North thought wonderful, has passed away, 
not from the extinction of the sentiment, but 
from the absence of means to supportit. It was 
an unbounded hospitality. In South Carolina, 
according to Ramsay, the early historian of that 
state, innkeepers complained that their business 
was not worth carrying on, because the doors of 
the citizens were open to all respectable trav- 
ellers, 

Miss Earle, in her “Home Life in Colonial 
Days,” quotes an old writer’s remark of Virginia 
planters: “Their manner of living {s most gen- 
erous and open; strangers are sought after with 
Greediness to be invited,” and then follows this 
statement: “Negrocs were stationed at the 
planter’s gate where it opened on the post-road 
to hail travellers, and assure them of a hearty 
welcome at the ‘big house up yonder.’ ” 

A writer in the London Magazine, 1743, describes 
the hospitality of Maryland in these pleasant 
words: “All over the colony a universal bospi- 
tality reigns, full tables and open doors; the kind 
salute, the generous detention speak somewhat 
like the roast-beef ages of our forefathers.” 

There was, however, a darker side to this lavish 
hospitality. It became burdensome and, when 
tobacco had exhausted the soil, {mpoverisbing. 
Thomas Jefferson kept open house, feeling bound 
to maintain the traditions of a Virginia planter, 
even if friends, sightseers and admirers did eat 
him out of house and home. 

“They were there at all times of the year,” 
writes Jefferson’s overseer ; “but about the middle 
of June the travel would commence from the 
lower part of the state to the springs, and then 
there was a perfect throng of visitors. They 
travelled in their own carriages and came in 
gangs, the whole family, with carriage- and riding- 
horses and servants, sometimes three or four 
| such gangs ata time, 

“We had thirty-six stalls for horses, and only 
used ten of them for the stock we kept there. 
Very often the rest were full, and I had to send 
horses off to another place. I have often sent a 
wagon-load of hay up to the stable, and the next 
| morning there would not be enough left to make 
@ bird’s nest. T have killed a fine beef, and it 
would all be eaten in a day or two.” 








——__~+¢e» —___ 


Ruined. 


OUNG RALSTON, being in the North, ran 
Y down to the village to see the old doctor. 

“My father,” he said, “wished me to pay my 
respects to some of his old college friends, and to 
you especially. He is too feeble to leave the 
plantation, or he would try to see you himself 
before he goes away. That was his message.” 

The doctor made the lad welcome. During his 
visit Ralston asked many questions about bis 
father’s college friends that be might tell him of 
them on his return. 

“There was one man,” he said, ‘of whom he 
was most anxious to hear—John Cortrell. My 
father always speaks of bim as one of his college 
friends. A man of great intellectual power, he 
says; honest and warm-bearted. He has often 
wondered why he did not make a great mark 
in the world. You remember him?” he asked, 
finding that the doctor did not reply. 

“Oh yes, I remember Cortrell. Nobody who 
knew him could forget him,” the doctor said, and 
was silent again. 

“My father wrote to him years ago when he 
heard he was connected with a city newspaper, 
but received no answer,” the boy said, watching 
the old man’s face curiously. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, meditatively, “Cortrell’s 
story is not an uncommon one. Your father is 
right—there was no min in our class so fitted to 
play a leading part in the world. He was like a 
great giant in strength and health. He had a 
keen, receptive brain. He belonged to an honor- 
able family who for generations had done good 
work as judges and physicians and scholars. 
The family had great influence. The road was 
open to success for John. He was given a leading 
position on a great newspaper. His hand was on 
the lever, and his friends waited to see how be 
would take bis part in moving the world—in 
lifting it.” 

The doctor stopped. 

“Well—and then?” asked Ralston. 

“Then he fell in love. Not with the soul of the 
woman or with her mind, but with her beauty. 
Her hold was on the worst part of his nature, and 
he knew it. He could easily have shaken it off 
at first if he had chosen to do so; but he did not 
choose. 

“He married her. She proved to be purely a 
coarse animal. He tried to change her, to give 
her higher and purer views of life, to make her 
human; but it was of no use. She disgraced him. 
His acquaintances blamed bim for clinging to 
her, but he tried still to protect her like the noble, 
tender gentleman that he was. 

“She left him at last, but kept within sight, a 
dissolute, guilty thing. The shame ruined him. 











He gave up his work aud wandered aimlessly 
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about the world. Even his mother could never 
wake the old_strength or ambition in him again. 
He died at middle age, a beaten, defeated man.” 

“It is a miserable story!” cried the young man. 
“Why did he not throw her off? Why did he keep 
a millstone hanging to his neck to drag him 
down?” 

“It would have been easier,” said the doctor, 
significantly, “not to tie it there. I told you the 
story because it is better that you should know 
that—such things are,” the old man said. 


EDWARD THRING—HEAD-MASTER. 


Soon after the death of Edward Thring, thirty- 
four years head-master of Uppingham School, a 
member of Parliament said to bis biographer: 

“Thring was the most remarkable Christian 
man of this generation. Because he was the first 
man in England to assert openly that in the 
economy of God’s world a dull boy had as much 
right to have his power, such as it fs, fully trained 
as a boy of talent, and that no school did honest 
work which did not recognize this truth as the 
basis of its working arrangements.” 

When Thring became head-master of Upping- 
ham, a “faire, free grammar school” founded in 
1584, it had twenty-seven pupils. On his departure 
from his life-work the school numbered over four 
hundred pupils. The schoolinaster, as he called 
himself, had a passionate conviction that educa- 
tion was, in a special sense, a work of God. That 
conviction was his starting-point for school work. 

One night he had the gratification of hearing a 
Statement that cheered him greatly because It 
disclosed the formative Influence of his teachings. 
A gentleman, lecturing in the schoolroom on 
“Education,” told an anecdote illustrative of the 
value of a teacher's Influence. 

A boy, travelling en foot in France, full of spirit 
and life, had been asked by his companions to 
start early on Sunday to have a long day. The 
boy refused. Being pressed, he sald: 

“No, I will not do it; the head-master will not 
like it.” 

The other boys laughed, and said that the head- 
master was five hundred miles away; his excuse 
was nonsense. 

But their jeering did not change his purpose. 
Then the lecturer turned round toward Mr. 
Thring, and said: 

“That boy was from Uppingham; that head- 
master was you, sir.” 

The school cheered. The bead-master, greatly 
moved, rose and said, “I am sure you will all 
thank the lecturer; you must feel what I feel 
deeply. I thank the school for giving one such 
boy. I think there are many such boys among 
you.” 

——__~e+——_—_ 


PARDONED. 


In the life of Henry Bradley Plant Is a story 
which shows that mercy may sometimes temper 
justice to good effect, by awakening in an offender 
a loyalty which he has never before shown. 

Mr. Plant was one day travelling in a baggage- 
ear, when he saw an expressman, in handling a 
box marked “Glass,” turn it wrong side up. 

“Here!” he called to the man. “That box is 
marked ‘Glass,’ and should be kept glass-side up, 
as indicated.” 

“Oh, I know it’s marked ‘Glass,’” said the 
expressman, “but I never pay any attention to 
that.” 

Mr. Plant said no more, but later, when the 
superintendent of the office was alone with the 
man, he asked him: 

“Do you know who that gentleman was who 
spoke to you about the box marked ‘GI. a 
No, sir.” 

“Well, that was Mr. Plant.” 

“Then that mi s my dismissal!” 

“T think it does. I shall have to dismiss you.” 

Later, the superintendent said to Mr. Plant, 
“I shall dismiss that man, of course?” 

“No,” said the president, “don't discharge him. 
Call him into your office, and impress it upon 
him that that is not the way the company does its 
business. He won't forget it.” 

He did not forget it. No more loyal employé 
was to be found in the company. 
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VERY HUMANE. 


Doctor Gruby, a physician of Paris, was famous 
for his efforts to protect animals from cruelty. 
He went beyond those who are humane simply 
as far as four-footed creatures; ie was logical 
enough to include insects in his mercy. 

He was, however, a little nervous, and when 
one day, in his parlor, a big, blue fly buzzed 
uninterruptedly on a window-pane, the doctor's 
patience became a little worn, and he called his 
man-servant. 

“Do me the kindness,” said the doctor, “to open 
the window and carefully put that fly outside.” 

“But, sir,” said the servant, who thought of 
the drenching the room might get through an 
open casement, “it is raining hard outside!” 

The doctor still thought of the fly, and not of 
his cushions. 

“Oh, is it?” he exclaimed. “Then please put 
the little creature in the waiting-room, and let 
him stay there till the weather is fair!” 





———_~+es—___. 


A TEETOTALER’S TOAST. 


One of the most vivid and interesting sketches 
from memory which Mr. G. A. Storey, A. R. A., 
has recently made public is that of the famous 
illustrator, George Cruikshank, and not less pleas- 
ing is the aneedote which accompanies it. 

Cruikshank himself bore a certain resemblance 
to some of the eccentrie characters he drew in his 
pictures. ‘Fagin the Jew in Prison,” for instance, 
might have been drawn with himself for the 
model. He was quick in his movements, with a 
sharp, intelligent eye, a good-sized nose, but very 
little hair, which, however, was dark and long, 
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and collected and tied in a sort of curl on his 
almost bald forehead. 

Mr. Storey happened to be lunching one day at 
the artist Leslie’s, when Cruikshank was of the 
party. Leslie, knowing that his friend had become 
a stanch teetotaler, said, with a sly look: 

“Mr. Cruikshank, may I have the pleasure of 
a glass of wine with you?” raising his own glass 
and passing the decanter. 

“No, my dear Leslie,” said Cruikshank, “I don’t 
drink wine, you know, but I shall be very happy 
to have a potato with you.” 

Whereupon he held one up on the end of his 
fork, nodded to Leslie, bit a piece off, and wished 
him a very good health, Leslie laughing and 
sipping his sherry at the same time. 





A Beautiful Gift 


To New Subscribers to The Companion 
and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 

It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, 
a very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as well as a convenience for 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautifully executed 
work of art, and as a permanent ornament 
for the home. 

Please Remember that every subscriber who 
pays now for his paper is entitled to one. 


Perry Mason & Company. 





SHE MISSED THE POINT. 


Katharine de Forest, writing in Harper's Bazar, 
tells a story which Illustrates the peculiar sim- 
plicity of mind of many French people. A French- 
woman who wrote many clever novels, and who 
needed time in which to write them, was trying 
to explain to ber new chambermaid, Marie, why 
it was that she must not be interrupted when at 
her work. 


It was necessary, as she knew, to begin at the 
beginning lay the foundation for the informa- 
tion she w: ‘bout to convey. 

“Now, when you are sewing,” the lady said, 
“and you are called way from your work, you 
can go back and take it up just at the stftch 
where you left It. But if I am disturbed in my 
writing, I can’t pick up again the thread of m‘ 
thought in that way. ‘ou understand, don’t 

ou?” 
? The girl said she understood, and went away. 
Very soon she came back. 
What is it, Marie?” the novelist asked. 
|, madame,” said the maid, fumbling awk- 

y , “if I don’t know how to do 
nything but sew, it's because I was never taught 
to do anything but sew. If I'd been taught to 
write books, I could write books!” 
















at her apro. 











A SIMPLE LETTER. 


Princess Pauline of Wurtemberg, who was 
married in November, had before her marriage a 
somewhat unusual letter from a peasant girl. 
read; 


“DEAR Miss Pr 








‘CESS PAULINE: Your wed- 
ding is to be on Saturday, and I wish you 
every happiness. I am sure you are very happy. 
My wedding is on the same day, and I s! ould de 
very happy, too, if my father Were not sitting in 
prison. your father were in prison, you, foo, 
would grieve. Dear Miss Prin: T beg of you 
say a good word to your father, so that he may 
let my father off, or at least let him out for a few 
hours, so that he may come to my wedding. With 
much love, Yours, —.” 

There was too much fellow feeling between the 
maiden in a palace and the maiden in a peasa 
cottage to let this appeal pass unnot! 
might be a fraud and the father a 
offender, but the prine wanted to know. 

She took the letter to the King of Wurtemberg, 
and inquiries w made as to the degree of cul 
bility of this man who must “sit in prison” on his 
daughter’s wedding d It was found that he 
was only a slight offender, and he was not only 
“let out for the wedding,” but given a free pardon. 





































LOYAL AND SUBTLE. 


In its essence the following story, found in the 
Rey. Dr. Newman Hall’s autobiography, recalls 
an instance of flattery in a maid of honor in 
France, who, being asked by the queen what 
o’clock it was, answered, “What your majesty 
pleases.” 


The royal librarian, Woodward, at Windsor 
Castle was showing the Princess Royal the large 
collection of miniatures, As Cromwell turned up, 
she cried out: 

“O Mr. Woodward, you cannot like that man!” 

He replied, “Your ‘royal highness must know 
that my admiration and loyalty to your royal 
highness’s mother are such that I éannot but 
reverence the memory of the man to whose 
struggle for liberty we owe the unspeakable 
blessedness of possessing such a monareh on a 
constitutional throne.” 











QUEER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The advertising columns of papers continue to 
produce extraordinary offers, made by people 
who have but one idea in their minds. This, nat- 
urally, was from a bottler: 


“Respectable girls, about eighteen, wanted for 
| bottling.” 





has classified his authors: 
“CLERGYMEN. 
“A Fine Collection of Two Hundred Clergymen, 
nsisting of Protestant Ministers, Roman Catho- 
| lies, Wesleyan Methodists, Unitarians and Pres. 
byterians—Nice, Clean Lot, five shillings.” 








This is from a bookseller’s offering, in which he | 
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} TEN W EEKS’ STOCK, 








COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
crous Dentifrice.” 
of injurious matter on the teeth. 


The only sure preventive of deposits 
Ade. 





Direct from Maker to Wearer. 


SERVICE SERGES 


ARE THE BEST 
(Manufactured like Men 


‘OR LA 
Black, Blue, Darleand Medium 


PATENT 





10 


One Hi 
and cleaner, neater than ever 





The clerk, bhotogray 
paste will appreciate tl 


irays, 66 to 58 
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Arrow Paste-Spreader 


ror. 


Better Than a Brush. 
lappy Paster says, “I cun do double the work 
thai before. I hope it will go 
into every jar of paste in the land.” 
her, student, and all who use 
is practical invention. 
stationer cannot supply you wel 


If your 
Il send post-paid at 


vide. . i is. High same price, No. 1, for General Work, 10c. each, 
Inches Wide, from se per yar Pinte Recep (heer 1.00 per dozen. No. 2, for Large Work, 25e. each, 
shape in the garment. dfore economical than any 2.50 per dozen. With FULL DIRECTIONS for using. 
other xerwe and warranted. The great width cuts ARROW PASTE-SPREADER CO., Box 1056, Worcester, Mass. 


to best advantage. Sponged free of charge. Sold 
direct only. Send for free samples and booklet. 


SERGE MILLS CO., Dept. P, Worcester, Mass. 





Our offer fully exe 
plained in” Youth's 
Companion, Oct. 20th 
and Noe, 34th, 


Camera. 


Price 81.0, developing and 
rinting. " Outfit: complete, 
Bio. Send for cireular. 


LORD @ CO., 487 Broadway, New York. 


beautiful free bookle 


The Larkin Sea: Mfg. Co., Larkia 





LARKIN 
SOAPS 


HE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 


And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 


t. Free sample 


Soap if mention this paper. 


Street, Buffale, N. Y. 











All 


Bicycle Economy 


= 
Piss 


times only part of the price. 
mender gets the rest. 


WEA 


Ae 


/. 


acquaintance with the wheel-tinker. .. . 


Our Catalogue, containing ‘‘ The Care of the Wheel,’ 


SACRE: 


< 








The money you pay for a new wheel is some- 
The bicycle- 
But if you buy a 


Crescent 


to begin with you need have only a bowing 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Chicago and New York. 
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’ Free. . 
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350,000 Floral Homes 


are made brighter and happier the year round by the 
monthly visits of Park’s Floral Magazine, the 
§ pioneer journal of its class. Every number teems with 
2 floral information and engravings, original, helpful, 
interesting, just what the amateur florist needs: 

nts a year. That all tlower-lovers may become 
ainted With this popular MAGAZIN« I will send it 
three months on trial for only Ten Cents, together 
with these 14 packets of 


+ Choice Flower Seeds. 


YD) Aster, Queen of the Market, a superb early-flowering 
varlety; tinest double; all colors, 23 sorts mixed. 
2% Chrysanthemum, Ansusl, supery double and sin- 
Ho fis Homers. reat profusion, 2 kinds mixed. 
1g a Lobelia, Now Perpetuallowerhig, rich blue, fine for 
: 5 ets or edgings ; fine also for vases. 
PORE SS ATT Mignonette, ‘Ghint ‘Red-flowered, ‘a “choice ever. 
Ploominy Variety; superb spikes of sweet, brilliant 
oom. 
Nasturtium, Climbing, richly colored and of the 
most delicious fragrance ; 15 superb varieties mixed. 
Nicotiana affinis, the most deliciously fragrant white 
flower in eultivation; ‘blooms freely and contin. 











t-flowered ; 


New English-faced, fragrant, gia 
hoice sorts 


ain of surpassing excellence, 25 


< 

Petunia, New Rich Bedding, superb flowers, beauti- 
fully and arked; 25 varieties mixed. 

Pinks, N ndid, Lirge blooms, with mag- 













nifi single and double, mixed, 

Poppy f Peony-Hlowered, maguiticent 

Jou flowers in most gorgeous colors, sorts in 
mixture. 





Schizanthvus, the Butterfly Flower, the blossoms ap- 
pear ae a swarm of gorgeous butterflies; 15 sorts 
mixed. 

Sweet Peas, New Large-flowered, in all of the finest 
shades and colors; 24 superb sorts in mixture. _ 

Ten Weeks’ Stock, New Large-tlowered, ‘finest 
double, all the attractive shades in mixture ; seeds 
saved from pot-grown plants by German specialist ; 
83 sorts mixed. 

Zinnia, New Lilliput Bouquet, finest double, flowers 
profusely and continuously; superb; rich colors, 


















mixed. 

10 cent: ys for the above 14 packets of choice 
Flower Seeds, packed in riehly-illus' ed chromo 
seed-bags with full cultural directions, also PARK'S 
FLORAL GUIDE and PARK’S LAGAZINE, 
trial subscription. The seed: worth 1.00. 
There are none bette The Ne is entirely 








nda favorite every- 
et a whole flower- 
ut its treatment. 


floral, original and practical, 
where. For 10 cents you thus 
arden and full information al 
rder now. Tell your friends, 


GET UP A CLUB. 


Any of the following for club of 2 (20 cts.); five for 
club of 5 ( cts.) ; or all for club of 12 (31.20) 














Aster, New Japanese. Forget-me-not, Victoria. 
Pansy, Giant Fragra Phiox, Large-flowered. 
Daisy, Imp. Large-tlow'd. | Poppy, French Ranunculus 
Celosia, P »wered. pigioasis, Large tlow'd. 
Foverfew, inp. Double. 


ning Glory, Large. 

Send for sample copie lank lists, descriptive cir- 
culars and agent's complete outfit. [want a large club 
at every post-office, and pay agents liberally, either in 
seeds or money. amy grand offer, oney and 
Flowers.” 


Choice Vegetable Seeds. 


If preferred, I will send these 10 packets Choice 
Vegetable Seeds with MAGAZINE on trial for 10 cents, 
or both collections, 24 packets, for 20 cents: 

Beet, Improved Edmand. | Musk Melon, 
Cabbage, Late at Duteh. Onion, Wethersti 
Cabbage, Early Wakefield. | Parsnip, Imp. Sugar. 
z Cucumber, White Spine. ish, finest mixture, 
@) Lettuce, inp. Hanson. | Tomato, Liv. Beauty. 


Begonias, Gloxinias. 


For 60c. PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE one year and all 
these splendid bulbs of Giant Begonias and Gloxinias: 
E) Begonia, superb white, 

Begonia, rich scarlet. 
Begonia, vivid crimson. 
Begonia, lovely yellow. 
Begonia, beautiful rose. | Gloxinia, large, blue. 

Order at once. Tell your friends. Get up a club. This 
advertisement will not appear again. Address plainly, 


CEO. W. PARK 


Seedsman, Florist and Publisher, 
B 6; Libonia, Franklin Co., Pa. 

















merald Gem. 
ld Red. 
















Gloxinia, large, white. 
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For Ten Cents. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Cs 


QUET ZINNIA. 





‘When Amy went to London, 
I mind me still the bells, 
‘The shouts aud erles, und tearful eyes, 
Swift feet, and short farewells 
Around us ‘heath the station roof, 


‘With long trains rolling slow— 
When Amy went to London, 
One little year ago. 


‘There were a dozen coaches— 
‘They say there was an earl 

Went lolling down to London town 
‘With our shy Devon girl; 

It_was the fairest time o' year, 
‘When inaids and roses blow— 

And Amy went to London 
In June a year ago. 


She's gone again from Devon— 
But Fiushe were all the bells, 
‘No shouting throng nor clanging gong 
Broke on our last farewells; 
A single sound was in the rooin, 
A weeping long and low, 
‘When winsome Amy left us 
‘At dawn a week ago. 


And still it’s June, with roses 
Abloom, and still the world 
Rolls up and down to London town 
On clanging journeys whirled; 
But that last silent parting 
Has left us endless woe, 
And Ainy went to heaven 
A long, long time ago. 
W. H. Woops. 


——__—~#5 + - 


“His Father’s House.” — 


LOHN was a rigger. I have not given 
his real name—that is not neces- 
sary. For years he had been a 
sailor, and had drifted from port. 
to port until he was overwhelmed 
with a desperate homesickness. 
He was virtually an outcast, a 
wanderer, forgotten of society. Others, he 
thought, no better, no cleverer than he,. had 
home, children, position and respect. Goaded 
by the desire for a decent career, he gave up the 
sea, and in a well-known New England port 
became a rigger. 

Then followed years of industrial and moral 
struggle. He had made up his mind to be neces- 
sary to the community. With this purpose in 
view, he became an incessant reader. Soon he 
married. More than his acquaintances expected, 
because of his education and training, his life 
became exemplary. He was rough of speech, 
but his heart was as tender as a woman’s. He 
was quick to joke, sincere and truthful in his 
intercourse with others, and was never known 
to be in debt. He would have starved rather 
than borrow. When his word was given, he 
held to it as final and unalterable. 

During all these years of up-hill endeavor John 
was approaching the Christian life, although he 
did not know it. Finally he became a master- 
rigger, with a loft of his own. In the great 
gale of the spring of ’98 he was almost idle in 
his loft, because his vessels were so honestly 
tigged that they withstood the buffets of the 
storm, 

Then it happened that he was sent for from 
another state to dismantle a decayed flagpole. 
He spent the evening before he took the train 
with his brother, who was a missionary among 
the sailors. John himself was a most unimagi- 
native man, pooh-poohing presentiments and 
dreams; but that evening he surprised his 
brother by asking to have a chapter of the New 
Testament read aloud. The fourteenth chapter 
of St. John was selected. Ie listened to it very 
attentively and asked many questions about it. 
Then he wished to hear some hymns sung. 
When the last one was finished, he said: 

“I want that sung at my funeral.” 

Great surprise was felt at the remark, but 
his brother held his peace. In the morning 
John got up before it was light, and woke his 
brother. 

“I have had a dream,” he said. ‘For years 
and years 1 have dreamed of going to our father’s 
house. I could see the garden and the old home- 
stead, but every time I tried to enter the door it 
all faded away. I have never been inside, 
although I have tried for twenty-five years to 
get there. Just now I dreamed of father’s house 
again. This time I opened the door and walked 
in. [looked around. Everything was natural, and 
when I woke up [ was erying like a baby. It 
was so long waiting, and now it has come at 
last! I know what it means. I shall never get 
back home alive. ‘The great door is open, and. I 
shall enter it.”” 

In vain his brother argued that he attached 
too great significance to the dream. He was not 
moved. He calmly gave all directions for his 
funeral, and that morning, after another prayer, 
started on his way. 

‘Two days afterward he was brought home 
dead. The decayed pole had snapped with his 
weight, and he had fallen with it. But some 
of those who had known him, and his long 
moral struzzle, rejoiced in the belief that the 
disembodied soul had won its final victory, and 
that he had gone over the threshold into his 
Father's house. 

‘The eager, homesick longing for a father’s 
house lasts in many a wearied heart through 
middle life, and lingers until parents are dead 
and the old homestead is dismantled. Sometimes 
there grows in the longing soul, in the place of 
this natural feeling, another, quite as natural 
and far more powerful—a closeness of relation- 
ship to the heavenly Father, and the constant 
thought and anticipation of an entrance into His 





THE YOUTH'’S 


eternal home. The Germans have a new beati- 
tude: “Blessed is he who has the homesickness ; 
for he shall come to the Father’s house.” 


—__<ee—____ 


Franklin's Wife. 


When the runaway apprentice, Benjamin 
Franklin, arrived in Philadelphia, he walked up 
Market Street from the wharf, carrying three 
great puffy rolls—one under each arm, while he 
was eating the third. His pockets were stuffed 
with shirts and stockings, and he himself was 
very dirty. As he passed by the house of a Mrs. 
Read, her daughter, standing at the door, laughed 
at the awkward-looking boy. Seven years later 
this girl became the wife of the boy whose ridicu- 
lous appearance had heartily amused her. 


“She proved a good and falthful helpmate,” he 
says; “assisted me much by attending the shop; 
we throve together, and have ever mutually 
endeavored to make each other happy.” 

She was a stout, handsome woman, who, 
although not a congenial companion for Franklin 
in his studies and experiments, or in_ his political 
career, helped him in his printing-office and sta- 
tlonery shop, where she sold not only aper, 
parchment, ink, legal blanks and books, but soap, 
groceries, liquors and goose-feathers. _ 

Her housewifely virtues were recognized by her 
husband when he wrote to her: “It was a comfort 
to me to recollect that I had once been clothed 
from head to foot in woollen and linen of my 
wife’s manufacture, and that I never was prouder 
of any dress in my life.” 

Mr. Fisher, in his biographical sketch, “The 
True Benjamin Franklin,” tells a story to illus- 
trate Ersnblin's frugality and method of acquiring 

roperty. 

E ‘On the eastern shore of Maryland a young man 
called one evening on an old farmer ask him 
how it was that he had become rich. “It is a 
long story,” sald the old man, “and while I am 
telling it we might as well save the candle,” and 
he blew it out. 

evou need not tell the story,” said the youth. 
“T see. 

Franklin’s method of gaining wealth, as seen in 
his narrative of how he and his wife lived fogether, 
was the one her ancestors practised. “We kept 
no idle servants,” he says, “our table was plain 
and simple, our furniture of the cheapest. For 
instance, my breakfast was for a long time bread 
and milk,—no tea,—and I ate out of a twopenny 
earthen porringer with & wter spoon. But 
mark how luxury will enter families, and make a 
progress in spite of principle. 

“Being called one morning to breakfast, I found 
itin a china bow! with a spoon of silver! They 
had been bought for me without my knowledge 
by my wife, and bad cost her the enormous sum 
of three and twenty shillings, for which she had 
no other excuse or apology fo make but that she 
thought her husband deserved a silver spoon and 
china bowl as well as any of his neighbors.” 

In the course of years the plate in his house 
was “augmented gradually to several hundred 
pounds in value.” “Poor Richard” h&d indeed 
permitted luxury to enter his house when his 
plate could be valued at what would now be 
equivalent to the handsome sum of four or five 
thousand dollars. 





———_+o2—_ 


The Pony Express. 


The pony express began to run in 1859 between 
St. Joseph, Missouri, and San Francisco. It was 
a marvel of rapid transit at that period; In 1861 it 
carried President Lincoln’s message over two 
thousand miles in seven days and seventeen 
hours, the quickest time for horseback-riding 
ever made in this or any other country. The 
plant of this fast mail route was five hundred 
horses, one hundred and ninety stations, two 
hundred men to take care of the stations, and 
eighty riders, each of whom rode thirty-three and 
one-third miles, using on bis route three ponies. 
The letters carried were written on the finest of 
tissue-paper, and the postage charged was five 
dollars a letter. Hundreds of these tissue-paper 
letters were carried in a bundle no larger than an 
ordinary writing tablet. 

The trail which the express followed was in- 
fested with “road agents” and hostile savages, 
ready to rob and murder the express rider. 
“The Great Salt Lake Trail” tells the experiences 
of Colonel Cody, one of the authors of the book. 
They show the dangers that environed a pony 
express rider. 

The “road agents” (highwaymen), in some 
mysterious way learned that @ large sum of 
money was to be sent by pony express. They 
killed one rider, but he not carry the money, 
Cody carried the valuable package, and when, at 
the relay station, he heard of the murder, he 
schemed to outwit the robbers. He put some- 
thing in a second pair of saddle-pouches and hung 
them in sight. ‘he pair which contained the 
money he so folded in his saddle-blanket that 
they could not be seen unless a search was made 
for them. 

He flew along the trail, revolver in hand, think- 
ing that he might be halted in a certain lonesome 
spot ina valley. As he drew near the place, two 
men stepped out, covered him with their rifles, 
and on bringing him to a halt, said: 

“Hands up, Billy! We know yer, and what yer 
carries.” 

“I carry the express, and it’s hanging for you 
fellows if you interfere with me.” 

“We don't want you, Billy, unless 





ut force us 


0 
to call in your cl ecks, “We want what you 
carry.”” é 

Cody began to unfasten the pouches which 


were in sight. Raising them wit! 
said, inan anery tone: 

“Lf you will have them, take them!” and be 
hurled’ the pouches at the head of one robber, 
He dodged, and as he turned and stooped to pick 
them up, Gody fired his revolver with his left 
hand at the other brigand. The ball shattered 
the man’s arm. Spurring his pony, Cody rode 
over the stooping man; the horse knocked him 
down and bounded on, 

The pony-rider gave a yen of triumph as he 
pilloped off. He was highly praised for saving 
he money, and had the satisfaction of a true 
prophee The two robbers were captured and 

ung by vigilants. 

ae] Phere’s Injun signs about, so keep your eyes 


one hand, he 












open. aid the station boss one day, as young 
Cody started for his fifteen-mile flight. The fleet. 
pony ran like the wind. Far down’ the valley 
wh pproaeching, Cody's eyes fell upon 


t above a boulder directly ins his 
w it move, and then disappear. 
1 Thjun behind that rock!" he mut® 
Hoping on his w al not that on 
one side of the boulder there was heg timber, 
and on the othewa tr 

When almost in 









we of a bullet from the con- 
cealed Indian, Cody wheeled, and in an oblique 
course headed for the cli, Instantly eame the 
crack of a rifle, and a pull’ of smoke Tose above 











the boulder. A yell came from the timber, out of 


COMPANION. 


which a score of Indians rode to head off the 
express-rider. Two braves sprang from behind 
the boulder, fired at him, the bullets pattering 
under the horse’s’ hoof, 'and then ran swiftly 
toward him, 

The mounted braves swept to overtake the 
white rider. Their chief, riding a horse that was 
much faster than the others, drew quickly ahead. 
Cody, keeping his eyes alternately on the trail 
and on the chief, saw him seize his bow and fit an 
arrow, while he slackened not his horse's s| + 
Cody's revolver sprang from his belt. He fired. 
With a yell, the chicf fell from his saddle. A 
shower Of arrows was sent by the braves, and 
one wounded the horse. 

It was a hot chase, but when they came in sight 
of the next station, the Indians drew off. Cody 
flashed in on time, and in another minute was 
away on his next run. 











—_~<e-—___. 


The Search. 


Upon my heart, these vernal days, 
he longing Keen takes hold 
To seek, afar from trodden ways, 
‘The morn’s new-minted gold. 


I grasp my palmer’s hazel staff, 
And blithely hie me where 

The ariel bluebird’s lyric laugh 
Goes rippling down the air. 


IT find within the sky no flaw, 
And all the earth to ino 

Is tuned to one ecstatic law,— 
‘The law of harmony. 


And ristng from the dewy land 
Before my questing ever, 

A little Hower, divinely planned, 
In virgin beauty lies. 


Plucking this boon of earth and air, 
In haud and heart I hold 
Mg, own inalienable share 
{ norn's new-minted gold. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


+ 


The Ill-Bred General. 


One could have dismissed with a smile the man, 
mentioned by Coleridge, who never spoke of 
himself without lifting his hat. Even the Scotch 
elergyman who prayed, “O Lord! gie us a gude 
consait 0’ oursel’s,” would have caused a lifting 
of the eyebrows rather than the furrowing of the 
forehead. It is the vain, pompous, self-important 
man thatirritates. He stings like a nettle, for he 
js intent on pleasing only one person—hunself. 


An old story—Iit was told sixty-five years ago in 
Dunlap’s “History of the Arts of Design’’—shows 
that such natures are controlled, not by tender- 
handed strokes, but by a usage as rough as a& 
hutmeg-grater. 

In the days of the stage-coach five men once 
occupied the coach which jourueyed from New 
York to Boston. One, General L. ‘as so inflated 
with self-importance as to be unapproachable. 
and another was a sprightly Frenchinan who had 
no hesitation tn aj pproaching any one. 

“Wer fine vedder, sair!’? suid he, addressing 
the general, 

“Humph!” grunted the American, drawing 
himself up to his full stature, six feet two. 

The Frenchman soon drew out bis snuff-box,— 
then a social link, as the cigar-case is now,—and 
offered it to the general, who, without even a 
word or a bow, av d his face. The box was 
handed round, and cach of the other three gentle- 
men took a pinch and entered into conversation 
with the Frenchman. He, ignoring the ill- 
breeding of the general, tried again and again to 
draw him into the common talk; but the repulsive 
“Humph!” compelled bim to turn his back upon 
the self-sufficient officer, 

At the tavern where the stage stopped over- 
night the passengers were shown into the common 
room appropriated to all travellers. The general, 
whose surly silence showed his resentment at this 
cratic treatment, called loudly, after two or 

for the waiter. 
a hoed the Frenchman. 
The general looked at the little man and seated 
himself. The little man looked at the tall man, 
and also sat down. 

“Bring me a pair of slippers!’ said the general, 
as the waiter entered. = 

_ ‘Bring me ¢wo pairs of slippers!” shouted mon- 
sieur, 

“Give me a candle!” said the general, looking 
@ thousand contempts. 

“Bring ine (wo candaile!” shouted the foreigner. 
‘i Qui ck, sir,” said the angry general, “show me 

0 bed!” 

“Quick, sair,” echoed the Frenchman, ‘show 
me two beds!”” 

The next day the general proceeded on his 
journey in a private carriage. As he departed, 
Pat, the walter, was heard saying to himself, 
“Now if I know the maning of this, I'll be both- 
ered!” 

The moral, however, is plain: it Is that, when 
travelling, common courtesy smooths the road 
better than @ steanrroller. 

































—_———<e»—____- 


Mules on the Balcony. 


In the old days when mules were plentifully 
bred in Kentucky, and taken thence for sale to 
the plantation states, they went forth in droves, 
commonly under the leadership of a bell-mare, 
preferably white in color. In the course of a few 
hours the mules would know their leader, and 
follow her with so little trouble that two men 
could conduct a drove of several hundred. Never- 
theless, if the foremost mule turned aside, all the 
others would blindly follow her like a flock of 
sheep. “I recall an amusing instance of this 
‘follow-my-leader’ motive,” says Prof. N. 8. Shaler 
in “Domesticated Animals.” 
xed in survey work in southern Kentucky, 


sing along a quiet road when in, the 
I beard a thunder of hoofs, and in a 









distance 
moment saw a great drove of mules, the appointed 
leader of which, a man ona white hi ¢, bad fallen 
to the rear of the column, The creatures, thinking 
it their duty to overtake the missing master, were 
going on the full run, 

Heeding the shouts of the troubled herder, I 
turned my wagon across the road, which, being at 
that point very narrow, was effectually barricaded 
by the vehicle. Although the rush Was so wild 
that the brutes nearly overset ny “outfit,” they 
were brought to a full’ stop. 

Unhappily, on one side of the road and one 
hundred fect from it was a comfortably built 
Southern house, with @ broad gallery extending 
along the front, while in the door of the mansion 
were some women Whose attention had been 
attracted by the tumult. No sooner had the mob 
of mules been brought to a cee of surging quict, 
than one of the creatures jumped the picket 
fence, and started for the open house door. 

In much less time than it takes to tell it, a 
hundred or more mules were on the gall the 
floor of which gave way beneath their weight; 
they quickly broke down the columns h sup- 
pe 4 root, so that th whole structure at 
ounce be heap of wood and mules 




























‘The unlucky proprictor of the drove, in his 
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consternation, lifted hts hands like an Oriental 
in prayer, and said to me meekly: 

“Did you ever in all your life?” 

I assured him that [I never did, and went my 
way, leaving hiin to settle an Interesting case of 
damage with the owner of the mansion. 


—_——__+o+ + 


The Youngest Depositor. 


Once every month, in the long line of men and 
women that forms in front of the teller’s window 
on “open day” at the Union Dime Savings-Bank, 
a flaxen bead appears—at the height of their 
elbows. Looking down, one sees that close against 
the breast of a shabby frock is tightly clasped a 
bank-book—and then, says the New York World, 
the secret is out. The flaxen-haired little girl is 
the bank’s and New York’s youngest depositor. 


Alice Metz is her name, and her home is close 
by. Hell’s Kitchen. She is barely elght years old. 

low she gets the money nobody knows, but each 
month there is a deposit of fifty cents to swell her 
account, which has now reached the sum of three 
dollars. There she stands patiently in line till 
some one less hurried and preoccupied than the 
rest bends to question her. 

“Willyou help me?” asks the little maid, breath- 
lessly. “I have fifty cents—two quarters. Johnny 
got it changed for me; there were fives before. 

nd I want to put it In there,” pointing to the 
window, “and they write it down here in the 
book,” finding the row of figures. “But I don't 
know how by inyself. Will you do it? Oh yes, I 
can put down my own name, ’cause I couldn’t 
bring my money till I learned {o do that.” 

She is so engaging in her pretty youthfulness 
that men or women, as the case may be, forthwith 
fill out the deposit blank. Alice laboriously inserts 
her name, and is in a state of ecstasy when she is 
lifted up to give in those precious quarters. 

Her December helper was a woman. When the 
ceremony was over It was already dark. 

“Where do you go now, little one?” she said, 
fearing for the child’s safety. 

“Oh, Johnny’s waiting across the road,” replied 
the little depositor. 

So they travelled in company, and sure enough 
there was Johnny, sturdy and fat, one year older 
than his small charge. 

“It's in!” Alice cried, gleefully. “The lady did 
it! She's ever so good!’”” 

“Somebody's always good to you, I guess,” was 
Jobnny’s comprehensive reply. “But did you 
count?” and together the two heads bent over 
the column. Over and over they counted. 

“Three dollars, that’s it.” concluded Johnny, at 
laste with a sigh of relief. “It’s in for keeps, 

2.” 


She clutched the book once more to her bosom, 
and hand in hand the two trotted off into the 
jarkness, 


———_~+es —___ 


At the Cat Show. 


One of the principal attractions at the show 
given by the Cat Club in Chicago early in Decem- 
ber was the “tame wildcat,” an animal that had 
been caught in the forests of Minnesota or Wis- 
consin when a little kitten, and having fallen Into 
good hands, had grown up to be a gentle, affec- 
tionate creature, fond of being petted, and giving 
no evidence of its original wildness except in its 
pointed ears and its size, which was about that of 
four ordinary cats. 


An interested visitor, after having reached a 
finger through the wires of the wildcat's cage and. 
stroked the animal's forehead, strolled along, 
and presently repeated the performance at the 
cage ofa particularly handsome Angora, receiving 
& savage scratch as he did so. 

“Wow! Ow!” he exclaimed, wrapping his hand- 
kerchief hastily around the torn finger. “A tame 
wildcat isn’t half as dangerous as a wild tame 
cat! 

An agriculturist from Towa, who had brought 
some live stock to the city, and bad heard of the 
cat show, dropped in to see what it was like. He 
had a half-formed idea of buying one of the hand- 
somest of the animals, if he could be assured that 
he could transport It to his home without too 
much trouble. 

With this point in mind he made the rounds of 
the cages, and then, stopping in front of a splendid 
black cat bearing the name of “Peter Jackson,” 
eoned somebody who happened to be standing 





“What do you suppose they’d sell that cat for?” 
“The lady who owns that cat,” was the reply, 
“values him at five hundred dollars.” 
“Great Scott!” kasped the visitor. ‘“‘That’s all 
I got for a whole car-load of fat hogs!” 
ie didn’t buy any cats at that show. 


—_<+o>—___ 


Highly Appreciated. 


An old Latin saying, Laudant quod non intelli- 
gunt (They praise what they do not understand), 
was once illustrated by an English tourist who 
happened into the Lutheran church at Elsinore 
one Sunday morning. The tourist did not know a 
word of the Danish language, but he wrote, “The 
clergyman had a quiet earnestness of manner 
and a persuasive eloquence that pleased and 
attracted. I admired the discourse, although I 
did not understand a word of it.” The book from 
which we have copied this illustration of a common 
practice tells the following amusing story of a 
Dutch audience listening to one of Shakespeare’s 
plays: 

T will tell you, such is de powers of de Shake- 
speare, that I vunce saw a play de great man acted 
in Anglish, in Holland, where der vas not vun per- 
son inallde house but myself could onderstond 
yet dere vas not a person in all dat house but vat 
vas in tears, dat is, all crying, blowing de nose. 
and veep very mouch; couldn’t onderstond vun 
vurd of de play, yet all veeping. Such vas de 
powers of de Shakespeare! 














——_<02—_—__ 


Irish Love-Making. 


A writer in Macmillan's Magazine, treating of 
“Love-Making in Ireland,” relates the following 
anecdote: 


A bashfnl lover wished to make a proposal of 
marriage, but his courage failed bim, and he 
induced his sister to become an interned tary he 
remaining outside the balf-closed door, hidden, 
but within earshot, to learn the result, 

It was not favorable. The fair one saucily 
tossed her head, and replied: 

“Indeed, now, if I'm good enough to be married, 
I'm xood enough to be axed!” 

, Hearmg this, the anxious swain thrust bis head 
inside the door, and said, beseechingly: 

sNorau, darlin’, will ye do what Maggie axed 
ye?" 



























































March. 
° 


Ob, a mighty general has now command 
Under all the sky’s blue arch; 

He leads his troops over sea and land, 
And his orders are, “Forward! march!” 


So in orderly and well-kept ranks 

The wild geese northward go, 

And along the streams and the river-banks 
Their silver bugles blow. 


The blackbird army, a million strong, 
Into marching order gets, 

And the redwing troops now pass along 
Tn their scarlet epaulettes. 


Each day the snow retreats so fast; 
And the little brooks, set free, 
Their winter quarters leave at last, 
And march down to the sea. 


And the happy boys, when this they saw, 
Marched out with a merry tramp, 
sallied forth with a loud 
“Hurrah!” 

To the glorious sugar-camp! 


Oh, a mighty leader indeed is 
he! 


And 


‘What marchings through the 
‘What stirring scenes we always 


see, - 
When March is in command! 
E. HT. 

er 


«<The Charm String.”’ 


It was a bright moonlight 
night in September, and Aunt 
Roxanna was sitting upon her 
broad veranda with one of her 
little nieces, who had been sent 
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Book,’ in which to keep their 
littletokens. They had instead 
the charm string, or strings 
upon which they threaded 
buttons that were given to 
them by friends. Generally 
they began by buying a few 
for their strings. My 
so far from the 
I only went in to 
on Mondays, returning 
Fridays. Well, one Mon- 
when I arrived at school I 
all my little friends rich 
with their new playthings, the 
charm strings, but I had no 
money to buy the first button, 
and I was unhappy, you may 


been wishing for, ten cents 
money, and it had 
evidently been lost a long, long 
I was sohappy I called all my little friends 
to come quickly and see what I had found. I 
I should make believe that an angel had 
dropped it for me. 

“We all hurried down into the little town, and 
the girls told the merchant how I had gotten my 
. He said that that ten cents would be 
Tuck money and that I should have twice as 
many buttons for it as it would otherwise buy. 
most beautiful ones from his box, 
my charm string. After that 
friends added a button, and it 
T used to wrap it around my 
the light shining through the 
the buttons. 

and I grew up, but I still kept 
and I remembered the name of 
I named each one that was 
friend who gave it. Those I 
bought with the ten cents I called angel buttons. 
and happiness to every child that 
house; but it had a greater mission 
sent for me to come 
very sick child. She 
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medicine every hour,—and bad medicine it was, 
—and must not be allowed to fret. 

“Well, we had a time getting her to swallow 
the medicine, but it was impossible to keep her 
from fretting, and she seemed to be getting 
worse. Then I went home and got the charm 
string and told her all about it. 1 told her, too, 
that every time she took a dose of medicine 
without fretting she might choose a button and 
put it upon a new string for herself. After that 
there was no more trouble. She began with the 
angel buttons, and by the time the medicine was 
all taken my buttons were nearly all gone. And 
then I made her happy by giving her the rest. 
Everybody said the lucky charm string cured 
her; and it did, because it made her take the 
medicine without fretting herself into a fever.”” 

“Ts that all, aunty? Oh, I wish I could have 
seen it!” said little Virginia. 


“No, that is not all. The little girl kept the 
string until she grew up, and one Thanksgiving 
day she sent it to my little Mary, your cousin, 
who thinks it such a lucky string that she keeps 
it down in a corner of her trunk, although she 
is now almost a grown young lady. Mary is 
coming home to-morrow; and now if you will 
run off to bed quietly and be good, you shall see 
that charm string with the angel buttons. upon 
it, and play with it as much as you wish.” And 
then Aunt Roxanna got a hug and a kiss and 
found herself alone upon the veranda. 

MAry R. Epwarps. 


—_—_<+e» —__ 


“Wry did the teacher say that tramps belong 
to the indignant class, mamma?” asked Dorothy. 
“Does everybody else send them away, too?” 


Hehe 7a baby- 


What do you thi 


ae 


checked 
es 


Astist and driver and 
soldier ai 
Farmer a 
stout 


Each. at 


little 
his trade 
Ing 


What his papa 


sailor , 
baker and 


tailor 


slurd 


we 
A 


that’s what he will do! 


baby - chain ! 


Te eee 


are, ? 
Here’ is the “coslliest 


chain upon earth! 


Becky and the Spider. 


“No, I don’t dare—I just don’t dare, so there!” 

Becky put her chubby hands behind her and 
shivered. She did think a spider was so dread- 
ful! “I can feel ’em all over me this minute,” 
she said, as she went back to her dollies. 

She was playing hospital, and all the big and 
little dollies were in beds along the wall, with 
sheets of writing-paper for bedclothes. Some of 
them were very sick indeed with the ‘“mumpsest 
kind of mumps,” Becky said; and poor little 
Lady Vere de Vere had broken all her ribs in 
two! 

But Nurse Becky kept looking back at the 
spider’s web in the window corner, and the poor 
little fly that struggled and struggled to get out 
of itand couldn’t. Poor little fly! Becky pitied 
him with all her tender heart, and she wanted to 
help him out dreadfully—she really and truly 
thought she ought to do it, but there was the 
spider who owned the web! He was over at 
the other side, waiting to catch another fly, and 
Becky couldn’t bear to look at him. 

“He’s so crawly, and he’s got such a lot of 








legs! No, I don’t dare to do it, in this world!” 

She rocked Lady Vere de Vere to sleep before 
she looked again. Yes, there was the fly, still 
trying to get away; but he looked all tired out, 
Becky thought. 

“T s’pose if I was a fly, and didn’t want to be 
ate all up into crumbs by an old spider—I s’pose 
I'd be glad if a little girl—a little two-legged girl 
like Becky Browning—should come right over 
and take me out of that web—I s’pose I’d be 
just as glad! And if she was a ’fraid-cat, that 
little girl was, I guess I’d ’spise her!”” 

Becky got slowly up and walked slowly over 
to the window. “I might shut my eyes up and 
do it,” she thought, “only then I might get. the 
spider instead of the fly.” She shivered again. 

“No, I'll do it just as if I dared to, I’m not 
a-going to be a ’fraid-cat!” 

Then Becky gave one quick look at the big 
spider, and the next minute she had set the little 
fly-prisoner free. She almost forgot the spider, 
watching the happy little fellow fly away. 

“Poh!” she said, scornfully, “who’s afraid of 
only a spider? It isn’t I, anyhow! I’d most 
as lieves touch one!” A. HD. 





Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
AN AFTERNOON-TEA PUZZLE. 


Give the name of the character, then the title of 
the m or story in which it may be found, and 
finally the name of the author. 

Have you ever attended an afternoon tea 

On the kind invitation of Dame Phantasy? 

Then come with me, watch each arrival, and tell 
The naanee of the guests, whom you surely know 


well. 
First enters a youth (1) with a flute in his hand; 
Now if he should breathe in it, you'll understand 
Why timid wild creatures of field and of wood 
Are following after, in listening mood. 
mest comes a fair maid (2) with a step swift and 
ght, 
Three apples of gold she doth bear. In gay flight 
A laugh ing young bride (3) enters next, looking 
roun 
Bate Sonsealneny to find. Woe to her when ’tis 
fount f 
Here comes an ex-convict; (4) heroic and grand 
He made his life, saved by a good bishop’s hand. 
A gaunt, crazy knight, (5) full 
of chivalrous fire, 
And close at his heels a round 
knaye of a squire (6). 
A dash of cool water, a laugh 
ringing sweet, 
A face bright with mischief 
7) we hasten to greet; 
‘When lo! the eyes soften, we 
find that her whole 
Wild nature is changed by the 
ft of a soul. 
This golden hair 1) shone in 
the thick of the fight, 
To cheer and encourage a 
brave chosen knight. 
That bonny young lassie (9) 
went far up the glen, 
And vanished one day from 
the knowledge of men. 
So pure and so fair was the 
maiden, they say, 
The fairy folk loved her and 
stole her away. 
With glittering eye and along 
beard of gray, 
Behold a strange man (10) who 
has something to say; 
Unwilling we stand, half in 
awe, half in fear, 
Until all his gruesome adven- 
tures we hear. 
A lady (11) whose prayers on 
a blessed saint’s eve 
Brought visions entrancing, 
if we may believe. 
For loye’s sake she followed 
a gallant most bold - 
Through tempest so bitter the 
owl “was a-cold.” 
A monk (12) with a fist like 
Thor's hammer of old, 
Who quaffed miatiey flagons 
of ale, we are told. ‘ 
Here a knight (13) whose pure 
vision, enraptured and free, 
Saw glories most knights 
were unworthy to see. 
There a maid(14)fair and spot- 
less, her hand on the head 
Of a guardian faithful, though 
savage and dread. 
A sweet village lass (15) with 
a lapful of bloom, 
Rosema: and marjoram, 
sweet of perfume, 
Who dances so featly, we wish 
she might be 
Foreyer and always “a wave 
o’ the sea.” 
Who's this follows after (16), 
in bonnet of blue, 
Breathing bard from a race 
he has reason to rue, 
Since, though he was winner, 
his good mare did fail 
To.-bring off zi safety her 


flowing gray bi 
A subtle Greek (17) enters, a 


wit, for his grace 5 

at selfish ingratitude 
‘neath that fair face! 

One (18) who unjust taxes did 
bravely withhold 

BE riding out, clad but in 
resses of sole. 

A sweet wife (19) who wan- 
dered the river e, 

Acentiteg her cattle at cool 
eventide. 

The waters rose high, and the 
waters waxed eereny, 

They clasped her, an kissed 
her, and silenced her song. 

A maiden (20) in ancient and 
rusty attire, 
Whose near-sighted frown 
did strange terror inspire, 
Though her heart was as soft 
as a heart could well be, 
Untouched by surroundings 
of grim myst '. 

Here’s one (21) in his wood- 
craft took innocent pride, 

A true son of nature he lived 
and he died; 

Though known, we are told, 
now by this, now that name ; 

Simple-hearted and true, he 
was siways the same. 

One (22) famed for his strength, and so feared 
was his frown, 

The sly Littie People by guile struck him down, 

And when the wind roars through the forest 


to-day, 
“He is pathering firewood,” trembling, shor sa 
A princess (23) approaches, so graceful and tal 

Who once, with her women, played gaily at 


ball, 
And when the ball sank in the river so deep, 
Their laughter awakened a hero from sleep. 
A Normandy cap over tresses of brown, 
A kirtle of blue, and soft eyes looking down 


(24)— 
The tig face, but veiled like a nun, pale, 
serene, 4 
A lifetime of sorrow these pictures between. 
a Ae... Sum, ROR. alee 
Lo! these are the guests; can you tell me, I pray, 
The title of each who is present to-day? 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Skate, roach, fan ray, cod, dace, dab, dory, 
eel, sole, hake, sardine, tench, shad, conger, sea- 
horse, smelt, grayling, bream, carp, shark, remora, 
tarpon, barbel, flounder, lamprey, chub, bass, 
mackerel, gurnard, flying-fish, salmon, loach, RE 
chard, anc! ove mullet, whiting, torpedo, bonito, 
blenny, sea-wolf, plaice’ sturgeon, pereh, herring, 
goby, barracuda, tunny, trout, turbot, haddoe . 
white-bait, halibut, sprat, pike. 

2. Beat—be at. He artless—heartless. Issue— 
issue, Insolent—in so lent. I slander—islander. 
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Pearl-Hunting in America. 


In the year 1857 a pearl of fine lustre, weigh- 
ing ninety-three grains, was found at Notch | 
Brook, near Paterson, New Jersey. The Empress 
Eugénie bought it for twenty-five hundred dollars, 
a quarter of its present value. It was the discov- | 
ery of this pearl that called attention to the 
fresh-water, pearl-bearing mollusks of North | 
America and led to other “finds,” which are 


























described at length in a bulletin prepared for the CHEW 

Fish Commission by Mr. George F. Kunz. . ; 
Mr. Kunz reminds us that the very oldest eeman S$ 

inhabitants were pearl-hunters. The mound- | 4 

builders possessed. pearls, literally. bushels. of | 4 - 

them. At a mound in the Little Miami Valley, | THE ORIGINAL 

Professor Futian and Doctor Mets mearthed 

more an SIX housand—all, of course, decayed | 

or altered so ds to be of no commercial value. | F No chapped or rough hands PEPSIN 

nue Indian: succeeding. Bho mound -Mullders, ¥ Wi 1 Ss a | ING INTERESTING. 

ikewise sought and treasured them. ¥ 
The Spanish explorers proved as rtial to E rom oo oap using Cum. = 

pearls as ea y were fora of ct forms of Bortable ae tet ee ee ee ee Cures Indige: if 9 

property. e historian o} e expedition says Ss ges 

that by Tifling the sepulchres in one Indian town Sw F I AND C and Sea Sickness. 

in Florida, De Soto ind his band obtained more I OMPANY * 

than three hundred and fifty pounds. Probabl CHICAGO All Others Are Imitations. 

many of these pearls were, in a way, artificial, Cee wee ee Uv EEE EE | 


Complete in all the best and most 
modern improvements. Made in all 
styles for men, women, boys and girls. 


manufactured from the shell. But fhere is no 


(re a5} 
doubt that pearls were much more numerous in | 
the explorers’ tine than th y were when redis- MAGA IN 
covered, so to speak, in 1857—just as they were imi 
more numerous in 1857 than they are now. | Limited to 


The pearl-hunting of the last forty years has Two Hundred 








Light Roadster, a special mount (styles | 
been or ar one at iniervals: a the may, non So): Breduees an 
Nova Sei isconsin, and then south as far - cha xperts ant y 
as Florida. The “fever? seems to break out Companion Readers. for the use of dis nating riders who 
about once in ten years. In the 1897 epidemic, want a mount affording the maximum of 
Arkansas was first and chiefly affected. In satisfaction and safety with a minimum 
certain parts of that state pearls had been found of weight. 


frequently and used as children’s playthings and 
as “luck-stones,” with no idea of their value. 
A young St. ‘Louis man, spending his vacation | 









Corr ANTON readers are just now offered an opportunity to Join the | It weighs 21-22 Ibs., depending on equipment, 
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on a fishing-trip, picked up a few on the shore of -eptional merit, but a treasure of rare historical value; one that will ||) Tire equipment is our new Burwell detacha- | 
Murphy Lake,~ ‘the negro guide laughed at him,— increase In value day by day, year by year, ‘The history of this watch | IMeoethene ach to perfection | 
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This is a Rare Opportunity, TEA i hoica pleat sawing of pone 
| and are practically indestructible. 
Read Every Word Carefully. Delicate women will find style 65, in this 


rr especially satisfactory. It is rec- 


in other places fostered the excitement. 

A pink pear! of thirty-one grains, found on Black 
River, Arkansas, netted e finder thirty-five 
dollars and the purchaser five bundred. “From 
the Little Red River, in a short time, a man 
took fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of pearls. A | 
Kansas man found eleven lavender-colored pearls, | 











which he sold for six hundred dollars. At one | ommended fo icate women who tire of 
“drive” win ule Grag-shovel petoss. 8 ate THE “MAINE” AND DEWEY SPECIAL WATCH | handling a heavy wheel 
stream, a Missouri farmer collec: more than | rowic! 3 Catalogue Free.—Ask for Catalogue 8, it tells 
* represents the best workmanship obtainable, is es 
two hundred pearls, some as large as peas. LEIP CONS TUGtOd: Aisle owPloae Ain oticasy TaeRIOUE: yout these and other Cleve- 
Unfortunately, these gatherers, with few excep- open-face case, stem-winder, and guaranteed to be an ex lands, recognized as standard for excel- 
tions, did their work wastefully. European cellent timekeeper. | lence the world over 


pearl-hunters have instruments with which the; 
open the shell without injuring the animal, an 
if they find no pearl they return the shell to the 
water. Our pearl-seekers throw away the shell 
and the edible meat, and foolishly open the very 
smallest mussels, which seldom Contain pearls. 
Then, too, certain factories in the West are 
beginning to use great quantities of shells in the 
manufacture of pearl buttons. Supplies for these 
factories are accumulated by means of steam 
dredges, which sweep the deeper waters where 


The Case is made from Steel Write for description of our new Chainless Wheel. 
taken from the Wreck of the H. A. LOZIER & CO., Mfrs., Cleveland, 0., U.S. 


° ‘“ yy || BRANCH HOUSES — New York, 337 Broadway ; Phila- 
delphia, 830 Arch Bt.; Chicago, 307-309 Wabash 

ve.: Boston, 396 Boylston St. ;' Buffalo, 615 Main 

9 St.; Detroit, 244 Griswold 8t. ; San F; co, 304- 


3 x St. ; Toronto Junction, Ont. ; 
W., 24 Orchard St., Oxford St. : 
Madeleine ; Hamburg, Newerwail 36. 











now lying at Havana Harbor. This metal was secured 
through the courtesy of Rear-Admiral Bunce, late of t 
Krooklyn Navy Yard. It has been chemically treated, 


gring the case that rich blue color possessed only by Gui 
the ordinary hunter could not venture. And so etal. 


| 
| 
between the button-maker and the careless pearl. | NoTE.— This Gun Metal to-day is used by the best jewel. | YOU SHOULD BUY A 
hunter, the fresh-water mussels of the United ers of this country for the manufacture of all kinds of ex 


States seems destined to OxtineLion: A PHoTocrapHic REPRODUCTION OF THE WATCH— pensive articles, and is considered the very latest thing in 
The crop Is worth preserving. phere is always | Wr Exact. jewelry. | 

a chance of a “find” like that blue pearl from 

Caney Fork, Tennessee, which fetched thirty- | ONLY 1,200 POUNDS OF STEEL SECURED. 

three hundred dollars in London a few years ago, | , This, necessarily, limits the number of cases that can be manufactured. Read the letter of Commander WV. | 


But the haphazard methods that now prevaii| A- Gibson. Itis a guarantee of your securing a genuine article. 
ree y des oti srous. parl- U.S. Navy YaRD, New York, February 17, 1899. 

are eg ually dest uotive. and dan roe Gy This is to certify that the U. S. Government, through thelr representative at ‘New York Navy Yard, has CA M E RA. 

comimanta no premium. r. Kunz tells us that livered to the W. F. Doll Manufacturing Company the steel recovered from wreck of the Battleship “ Main 
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(about 1,200 pounds), being the entire amount of steel saved. 
what would doubtless have been the finest pear! 7 W. A. Gipson, Commander U. S. N., in charge General Delivery of Stores. 
of modern times was ruined by the ignorant eae F ITS Yo U R POC K ET. 






























finder, who boiled it to open the shell. ADMIRAL DEWEY WRITES. CAPTAIN SIGSBEE WRITES. Takes a Picture 3% x 3%. 
| | Dewey, as all know, is a man of few words, and he | He requested the American people to wait Judgment 
he | does not write or say anything unless he means it. on the wreck of the“ Maine” until report was made. Is th 
| GENTLEMEN:—I beg you to avcept my hearty | He wives careful thought to all matters, 80 his com- is the one 
c. hi I | thanks for the beautiful wateh you So Kindly sent me, eee the wae is ae es ene ih eae which has the 
reached me yesterday and is the miration J ENTLEMEN : — The wat sa autiful ai valu- 
atching It. who have seen It y a ‘ a a a | ghlesouventr of the * Maine.” “Oa itt receipt, trans: greatest num- 
ton aie j ‘ want, also, to express my appreciation of the kind | ferred a - ‘worn durin: i 
Music as it is sometimes taught in elementary | sentiments contained in your note of September ad. | the war to my son, Charles Dwight Slesbee, ur. and ber of points 
schools in rural England, if we may judge by the Very sincerely yours, fi now Wearing the watch made by you. oy aba adapted to 
=i : thse | . wi - 
following story found in an English magazine, is have admired it. Thanking you forthe watch and for your special 
not altogether calculated to “mend the choir | your kind expressions, Lam, use. 
aboye.” | Yours very respectfully, O 
x ur goods 


are made up 
from the la- 


a 
A school inspector descending a hillside toward a 8 . . 
a village school on a summer day, was saluted by 
an outburst of music which af first bore some 
resemblance to “Rule Britannia,” but afterward " 








test ideas and 
yoke away into tne most bewildering discord. best stock. 
e made a mental note not ask the children , 
to sing ‘Rule Britannia,” and went on his way. THE NEW YORK SUN PUBLISHED. and are 
Hews Wek ee se 2008 by a farmer-manager ene New dork gun isa paper of teuth - what aay e 3 ey ee ie ahaa Wed Gi ae P ti 1 N Iti 
aI e; 5 “The material is properly certified to by a cert! te from iri unce, and has the deep, blue color of 
“T reckon, sit, we've summat to please you this | stee! that won't rust.” See Ps ractica ovelties. 


the,” was his opening remark. 
“I’m glad to hear it; and what may it be?” 
“Don’t you mind what you said about the ONLY 
youngsters learning rounds or catches, as it were 


HOW TO GET THIS WATCH EASILY. | a.%0° cnn Pe ,horougily, informed 


line, until you have seen and examined 
, Send 28.00 in check, stainps or post-office order (this is 81.00 for a choice of one of the ’ y : 
80 good for the discipline?” following publications for one year, Me Clure's, (ghia 19 woo tors Ghote deslie’s or the} Out new catalogue of Film and Plate 
“Oh yes, I remember. Have they got one up?” Strand), and few for the first payment. The watch will be forwarded for your in- Cameras, sen? free on application 
“That they have, sir, You never heard anything spection. If ft should not be all you desire, return to us and your money’ will be U ee pp 10n. 
to come up to It.” promptly 4 If you decide to keep the watch, you are to pay the club $2.00 on 


i J. of ea mth for six months, then the watch is yours, Y 
paibe inspector, glad in this way fo escape * Rule jin order tobe ct ourselves from ui coer Toss, we request that when sending KOZ Camera Co., 

. q . ¢ first remi you also send us two (2) references. : 
schoolmistress, cane in hand, led off the first class WATCHES Tn fairness to all, we must decline to sell more than one (1) watch to any individual. | Dept. 55, 44 Bedford St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
with the first strain of “Rule Britannia.” As ‘ In eatin your order for the watch, please designate which magazine you desire us 
they began the next strain the second class gene: 


repeated the first with startling effect, and finall: ir inspecti decid rt te tain th ig it to ws and 
ine net setion broke in with ie-wnen the frat | REMEMBER city's sit ity tinct" ‘esln me wate return wo wx and your 


ds id divisi . 
a agcond divisions were sbouting the third and) THE MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
When it was all over the manager turned to Ta Ge aa sie Gk ai ok ee el EG Ln 
mane pete sm all you vere) SEND US ONE DOLLAR =?a.ice srmariran a 
“No, Cnever did,” gasped the paralyzed offici 16, y . ject to Vee toh RY OIR SOAL 
“and d dont think’ I ee eetr ly ja @awogngoo STOVE by frelzne OP. subject to examination. ‘You ean Se at ve RF tA 
th - 


the greatestatere bargain sou oversaw or bear’ of vay 

e fre’ a jess the 81.00 

-“— | Baa ope pAeE $13.78 Foo 

order, $12. reight charges. 

Tried to Comply. At $13.75 yon aE a ieee ee 
Haaalbal, Mo,, oF Cha 

The manufacturer of a certain brand of cigar | point nearest you, we have them stored 


cogs, Tems., the 
e “ ‘at these points, and $1.26 will pay the 
advertised it far and wide as “The Unparalleled—| freight’ Coout 800 mien from any ol 
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Everybody Smokes It.” One day he received a| these points. watches are beau 
letter from a man with whom he was only slightly HIS STOVE 18 SIZE No. 8. i} tifa Ape tee 
. mi tre emt Ie ters wit) antes > Ate 

acquainted, running thus: : support, heavy covers, Weavy sectional WRITE | to i501 

Dear Smithby: I want one of those cigars fire back, patent saaking and dumping — or Gen 
eve! body is smoking. Seni it to ni: by mall, Peer a ho ep intr ctr pan é jj 7 ; = for FREE | Bicycle; 
securely done up in a small pas ard Dox. . * - z Boys’ or € 
Yours truly, Brownson.” tined'resorroin nickel panne on Oren STOVE | cycle 

Not even a stamp was enclosed for postage, but doors. tin lined oven doors. economics! = (Dinner Set 

S$mithby took some pains to comply with the; In tbe use of fuel and an excellent CATA- i 


Tequest, and after a lapse of two or three days | baker; oven is 18x19x11¥ inches. 

Brownson received by mail, duly packed in a| 5U#! Pete vanes or Wood, snd 
smail box, a stump of a cigar three-quarters of an FERener neon relies: SE = 
inch long, accompanied by the following note: ARANTEE 





= LOGUE, 


WITH EVERY STOVE, and wo guarantee safe ke: 





epee dieouaitons Impossible i semitone that doifveny Jone Neen! NSSYARA any EL SCES.M years to come. ticulars 
everybody is smoking, but here is one that fifteen i sf y is ar : 
separate hewsboys have smoked on. Yours truly, DON'T DELAY. ORDER TO-DAY. WE WILL SAVE YOU $10.00. W. G. BAK 








smithby.” avpress SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICAGO, | den. ¥,  Springticts, 
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An Adventure in the Great Storm. 


The great storm of February 13th last had | 
many tragic Incidents, but few more thrilling 
than one that befell two boys and # man of East | 
Marion, Long Island. These were Edwin Tuthill 
and Daniel Brown, sons of residents of East 
Marion, and Herman Kuebne, gardener at the | 
place of a Brooklyn gentleman near East Marion. 
‘They went out on the thirteenth to shoot ducks, | 
which gather in great numbers along the shore of 
Long Island Sound, and having killed some, they 
put off after them in two small boats, of the kind | 
locally known as “sharpies." 

While they were out the ice closed around 
them, and prevented them from getting back to! 
the shore. Night came on. It was cold, but the | 
three were warmly clothed, and kept hard at 
work, ‘ing to row the boats to shore. Toward 
inidnigh they saw that this would be imposst 
They were Boating down the bay, and great 
tloes were about them. They heard shouts from 
the shore, but in the storm they cowd not make | 
their own voices heard. \ 












By and by they saw that they could 
maintain themselves in the boats, an 
fore they crawled out on one of the largest of 
the ice-Hoes, and dragged the boats out after 
them. They cleared the snow from the centre of | 





the ice-cake, and piled it so as to make a cradle 
for one of the boats. The other they turned 
bottom up and placed on top of the frst. Snow 
was piled on the windward side of the shelter 
thus provided. The three crawled in between the 
two boats and huddled together to keep warm, or | 
as warm as they could. 

Soon the wind changed, and they were aware 
that their Ice raft was being blown along rapidly, | 
and they correctly surmised that they were | 
moving out to sea. | 

Hong, hours they passed thus in the darkness, 
with the wind Dlowing a gale and the snow | 
driving fiercely through the crevices of their rude | 
shelter. The rising sea heaved their raft high on | 
the water, and every inoment they expected that 
it would go to pieces and leave them in the icy 
water to perish. They were hungry, and as they 
bad some of the ducks they hat shot, they ate 
portions of them raw. 

Daylight of the fourteenth showed that they 
were off Montank Point and drifting seaward. | 
There was open water about them, and they; 
resolved to leave the raft. They launched the | 
boats and tried to row to the nearest shore, but | 
the thick masses of drifting 4ce prevented thei , 
from doing so. Giving up hope in this dire mys 
they turned northward and rowed toward Fisher's | 
Island, and arrived there in mid-afternoon of the 
fourteenth. They tried for iniles to effect a 
landing, but could not. 

Meantime two steamers bad gone out in search 
ofthem. They had been seen to take refuge on 
the ice-floe, and their parents and friends knew 
that they were thus adrift. The fathers of the 
two boys steamed along the shore as far as 
Monta Point, but missed them. An ocean- 

oing tug from New London coasted around 

her’s Island, but also missed them. When | 
darkness fell the steamers went back to Green- 
port, feeling sure that the boys had drifted out to 
sea and were lost. 

About nightfall of the fourteenth the boys | 
succeeded in rowing tu Gardiner’s Island, which ' 
is occupied only by a few United States soldiers 
and employés who are engaged in constructing. 
defences. The castaways were almost dead with | 
cold and exhaustion, but the soldiers at “nce 
gave them shelter, food and warmth. At noonon ! 
the fifteenth, after they hud been forty-eight 
hours absent from home, the tug from New 
London came to Gardiner’s Island to make 
inquiries, and found them. They were restored 
soon afterward to their parents and friends. 

Tuthill and Kuehne were little the worse for 
the experience, but young Brown's face was 
badly frost-bitten. 
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Obeying the Scripture. 


There was, not many years ago, In Paris, a well- 
known and brawny young man, of rustic origin 
and of a very religious turn, named Maximin, 
who, after partial preparation for the priesthood, | 
changed his plans and studied medicine, but did 
not relinquish any of bis religious ways of life and | 
thought. While a medical student, be was one | 
day dining in a cheap Parisian restaurant, when 
another student, an abusive fellow, tried to pick | 
a quarrel with him. | 


Presuming on his meekness, the quarrelsome | 
ypups man announced his intention to strike | 
Maximin, and the latter, following the Scriptural 
injunction, offered his cheek to be struck. The 
student promptly struck the blow. | 

Maximin then turned the other cheek, and bis 
tormentor struck that a still harder blow. 

Upon this Maximin gravely rose. 

“IT have now,” he said, ‘fulfilled the command , 
of the gospel, and since you have shown that the 
spirit of it is lost upon you, I shali punish you for 
your wicked presumption." 

Thereupon he proceeded to hurl the other out 
of the door of the restaurant, smiting him bip and 
thigh as he did so. His Scriptural meekness was 
not er presumed upon by the impertinent 
persons of the quarter. | 


——__+ ee 


Men Whom Surgeons Admire. 


The old proverb, “While there’s life there’s 
hope," gains a good deal of force from these brief 
sketches, given In the Golden Penny, of men who. 
triumphantly survived almost every form of 
aceident: 


A few months ago died Thomas Rushton of 
Walkden, Lancashire. Most of his life way spent 
in itals consequent on his many mishaps. 
When five years old he fractured both his thighs, 
and before he had fairly recovered he fell down- 
stairs and sustained a double fracture. Thence- 
forward his life was one long series of misfortunes, 
for besides breaking both legs twenty-four times, 
he sustained many other injuries and underwent 
countless operations, 

A sbort time ago the Lancet mentioned the case 
of a man who had fractured his limbs six times, 
and on each occasion the accident occurred on the 
«ame date—namely, August twenty-sixth. Before 
be was sixteen he had met with five such misbaps. 
so be resolved for the future always to remain 
at home on the fatal twenty-sixth. It chanced, 
however, that twenty-three years later, forgetting | 
his resolution, be went to work on the unlucky 
(layand on his return slipped down and broke | 

is leg. 








L ILLUSTRATING TAUGHT BY MAIL. . 

NEWSPAPER 4 HLUSTRAFING TAUGHT BY MAD. | pieces fo apexk ever writin, It never Zale to sot 

SKETCHING., its for, suluried positions, "Time | the audience ina roar. Send ten cents for book No. 18, 
-* short; Expense low; Success certain. | Pieces to Speak, postage paid. 


Write, Nat 
Mustrati 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
“OLD BUD JACKSON’S| 


Fifth Bride,” one of the most funny and dramatic 


15c., 25c. of 50c. sent to us will bring you a gen- 


erous money’s worth of selected Natural Spruce 
Gum for chewing. H. H. HAY & 80N, PORTLAND, ME. 
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Those who think that 
imported soaps must be the best, 
do not know that the materials 
for Ivory Soap are the finest 

to be found anywhere. The vegetable oil of which 
Ivory Soap is made is imported, almost in ship loads, 
from the other side of the world. 


WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’;”? they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 
lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
“Ivory”? Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnat. 


nly-One-Cent 


THIS SMALL AMOUNT INVESTED IN A POSTAL CARD WILL ENABLE YOU TO INVESTIGATE OUR REMARKABLE 
OFFER, BY WHICH YOU MAY BECOME THE OWNER OF THE MASTERPIECES OF THE WORLD'S LITERATURE. 


A Superb Library. x« 
20 Massive Volumes. 


This great Library contains the MASTERPIECES not simply 
of this country or that country, this time or that time, but 
of ALL countries and ALL times that have produced 
Masterpieces. It represents the labors of the foremost 
men of letters of Europe and America. Prof. 
Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, 
is the editor-in-chief, and such well-known 
names on the title-page as Frank R 
Stockton, Julian Hawthorn d John 
Russell Young, late Litrarian of 
ongress, are a guarantee that 
the Library has been most 
ably edited. No one with 
any aspirations to lit- 
erary culture or taste 
can afford to be 
without this 
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The 20 large 
octavo volumes, | 


Stalin 


baa containing nearly 
12,000 pages and 500 

full-page illustra- 

tions, form a more 

complete, instructive 


and entertaining library | 
of the famous literature of 
all theagesthanthe ordinary 
library of 5,000 volumes. It 
brings the world’s literature 
withinreach of theaverage home. 
Paper, typography, presswork 
and binding are the best that money 
can buy. 


THE INTRODUCTORY PRICE 
TO THOSE WHO ORDER NOW 
IS ONLY A FRACTION OF THE 
PUBLISHER’S REGULAR PRICE. 


The entire Library—twenty magnificent 
volumes, in any style binding —is delivered com- 
plete ON 10 DAYS’ TRIAL. (You pay no club 
fee.) If the Library is not satisfactory return it. 
Could any proposition be fairer ? 
On request ‘we will send you FREE our beautiful | 
book of specimen pages and full information of the 
Library —the price and the easy terms of payment. 





With the aid of this Library, one may acquire in a season’s easy reading a wider grasp 
of literature than could otherwise be obtained by the industrious study of a lifetime. 


Address AMERICAN LITERARY SOCIETY, 69 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Please mention The Youth’s Companion when you write to advertisers. 











is 6 feet long, 2 ft. 7 in. wide, 2 ft. 5 in. high. 


or old English. 
silk floss, a clean and elastic tilling, excelled only by 
very best long horsehair drawings. 
erty velvet. Elegant,stylish, 


$28.50 


| are sold for elsewhere in America. 
This 
Office Desk 


is made of solid oak 
with quarter - sawed 
oak front, top 
writing bed; 
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This Davenport Sofa 


Frame 
of birch, mahogany finish, or of oak in antique, golden 


Upholstered with the famous Java 


Covered with Hb- 






is the pric ly 
signs of Davenports, Morris chairs, 
couc . leather goods, and parlor 
furniture on application; at less 
price than goods of equal quality 
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1 wer prices than 
ever before quoted. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE CO., Chicago, Ills. 


Established in 1856, 
Largest makers of Fine Furniture in America 


MERRITT’S 


LUSTRE WOOL 
PETTICOAT. 


The 
Lightest and Most 
Durable Skirt 

Made. 






PETTICOAT Tight. then it is easy 
to fit the dress skirt. 
This new Petticoat is designed to give the dress 
skirt the proper flare. It is made of the same 


POPULAR LUSTRE WOOL CLOTH 


that we have made for years and which is only 
made by us; its wiry, steellike quality keeps its 
form better than any other goods. Dust and dirt 
shake off easily ; brushing cleaus it; laundrying 
unnecessary. 


PERFECTION IN CLOTH. 
PERFECTION IN MAKE-UP. 


If your dealer don’t keep our goods, write for 
Booklet describing our many productions and 
telling how you can get them. Samples free. 





GEO. MERRITT & CO., indianapolis, Ind. 


One 
Stand- 
ard of 


Quality 
in 


Athletic 
Goods— 
“The Spalding” — our 
exclusive trade mark. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell Spald- 
ing goods, send your name and 
address —and his, too—on a 
postal, and we will send, free, 
our Catalogue, giving lowest 
retail prices on goods of our 
manufacture. Prices the same 
—no more, no less— through- 
out the United States. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York, Chicago, Denver. 











Leaves the Skin 
Soft and Smooth 


Sample Cake mailed 


c 


upon receipt of - 2c. 
15c, 


Full-sized Cake, 


Address Dept. ¥ 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn, 











Tut ToTAL APPROPRIATIONS of the Fifty- | 
fifth Congress amounted to about $1,567,000,000, 
of which sum about §482,262,000 was directly 
chargeable to the war with Spain or was incident 
thereto. It does not follow that the actual 
expenditures of the government for two years 
will reach this large sum, for some of the appro- 
priations are for work authorized tc be done in | 
the future: the cost of which will be included , 
in the expenditures of the years when the work | 
shall be actually done. __ 


THe TWeLFrn CeNsts.—Congress passed 
a bill to provide for taking the at 
next census. ‘The bill permits 
the Director of the Census to ae 
appoint employés without re- . 
gard to civil service rules. 
‘The President nominated Hon. - 
William It. Merriam, of Min- 
nesota, formerly governor of 
that state, as Director of the wituiam r. menniam, 
Census, and the Senate confinned the nomination. 


THERE WSs a prolonged controversy upon 
the Naval Appropriation Bill. ‘Two points 
chiefly were at issue: ‘The number of ships to be 
built, and a prosision, insisted on by the Senate, 
that the cost of armor-plate should not exceed 
$300 a ton. The House carried its point in 
securing the full number of 12 ships provided 
for in the original bill; but the Senate carried 
the restriction on the cost of armor-plate. It is 
doubtful whether armor-plate can be bought , 
within the limit, and in that case contracts for 
the proposed battleships and armored cruisers 
cannot be made until there is new legislation. 

THE HAWAIIAN CABLE.—No provision was 
made for the proposed cable to Hawaii. The 
Senate added to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill an amendment directing the construction of 
a cable by the United States at a cost of not 
more than two and a half million dollars, but 
the conference committee struck it out. 

OTHER WORK OF THE Sesston,- A strin- 
gent amendment, prohibiting thearmy “canteen,” | 
was incorporated in the army reorganization bill. 
The bill appropriating $20,000,000 for the treaty 
payment to Spain was passed by the Senate | 
without a dissenting vote. 
added tothe army appropriation bill which forbids 
the granting of any franchises in Cuba during 
the occupation of that island. 

















Promotions.—Under the act which revived 
the grade of admiral, Rear- Admiral George 
Ibewey wa3 nominated and contirmed to that 
rank, which he will hold for life. Brigadier- 
General Elwell S. Otis was nominated and 
confirmed to the rank of brevet major-general. 
‘The special nominations which the President 
made, to reward with promotion the naval offi- 
cers who distinguished themselves off Santiazo, 
were not acted on, but a large number of pro- 
motions were made under the provisions of the 
navy personnel bill, and in the order in which 
the names stood prior to the war with Spain. 

A SENATOR FROM NEBRASKA.—The long 
deadlock in the Nebraska Legislature over the 
choice of a United States Senator to succeed Mr. 
Allen, Populist, ended in the election of Monroe 
Leland Hayward, Republican. Mr. Hayward | 
was the Republican candidate for governor last 
year, but except for a short term on the bench in 
Nebraska in 186, has not be- 
fore held public office. 

A New CABINET has been 
formed in Spain, with Sefor 
Francisco Silvela, leader of the 
~ Conservative party, at its head. 
Sefior Silvela has announced a 
programme of reform in’ all 
directions. He proposes to cut. 
down expenses, and reorganize the finances, to 
reform the army, 





GENOR SILVELA. 
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The 0 $30, 000 “LAWSON Pin 
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Painted from life by PAUL de LONGPRE. ; 
An exact reproduction in co full natural § 
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size, nost beautiful and costly flower 
in the world. On 
able for fraraing 





heavy water-color paper, sult- 
e 17x 3. 


on receipt of $1. 
H.C. BROWN, Pubs, 156 Fitth - ‘Ave., N.Y. 
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BRAINS REPAIRED, 

POLISHED AND SHARPENED BY AN EXPERT. 

What are brains made of? 

Albumen and delicate particles of phosphate of 
potash. Chemical examination of the perspiration 
and urine will determine the amount of recent 
brain work by the amount of phosphate of potash 
found, for these delicate particles are thrown out. 
from brain and nerve centres during nervous 
activity, and find their way back to earth through 
pores, kidneys, bowels, ete. 

There is but one true way to repair the daily 
losses, aud that way is to furnish the body with 
food containing « sufficlent amount of these two 
elements. When the brain is not properly fed, 
the evidence is shown by a gradual decrease in 
the mental and physical powers of the body. 

A fuod expert of the Postum Cereal Co., Li 
at Battle Creek, Mich., bas prepared a cris 
dainty and delicious food for the express purpose 


















of quickly and surely rebuilding the brain and 
nerve centres, and has given it the name of 
Grape-Nuts. 





This food is made by selecting the proper parts 
of grains and treating them by beat, moisture 
and time in pract! ly the same manner Nature 
does in the human body during the first part of 
digestion. The result is that the finished food 
not only contains the needed elements for brain 
building, but they are ready to be presented to 
Mother Nature In such a shape that sbe quickly 
absorbs and uses them. The good, solid, sub- 
stantial results obtained every day by people who 
use Grape-Nuts prove the facts. 

The new food is found in all first-class grocery 














| Stores, and is one of the most toothsome and 
, palatable novelties yet produced in the way of 


food, requiring no cooking or preparation of any 
sort, but on the contrary, it is ready for immediate 


i use, and suited to the athlete, brain aorker, 


epicure or invalid. 
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Good Ideas, / Are Valuable. 
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BOYS WANTE 
We pay boys and girls to collect an 
of used postage-stamps, For further particulars, our 
references, and illustrated lst of prices we pay, send 
two unused zeent stampa to Eastern Philatelle Co., 
Department_Y, Concord, New Hampshire, 





MRS. MARY J. HOLMES’ | 8 


four best books 


wre Lena Ree. supest aud Sunshine, 
Hillside, and nalish Orphans. We 
four books by mail, post-paid, for {0 cts., 
‘ts. for either of them. Stamps t su. Address: 
. Ogilvie Pub. Co., 54 Rose St., New York. 















5 j FAVORITE | CAKE SPOON 


BO) t 





HOMESTUDY 


LEISURE MOMENTS Y 


devoted to a study of our simple, yet complete course in Penmame 
ship, Kook-Keepiog, Business Forma, Commercial Law, Stene- 
grapby—will fit you for the highest positions of trust and respon- 
sibility. A knowledge of one or more is an casential to + Bigetat 
career in any business. Write for booklet, Getting jhe Worle 

Metrocolttan Business College, | Moarve St. Chicero, iit 


GMERAS | 


BUY DIRECT 











from the largest factory in the world 
and save all others profits 
Cameras and Kodaks 


From 50c to $50 


Write for our big Catalogue. Ask about 
our easy plan to get a CATIERA FREE. 


YALE CAMERA CO., 57 Randolph Street, 
<P CHICAGO. 


ED CLOVER 
BLOSSOMS..« 


# EXTRACTS of the BLOSSOMS 
Beat Remedy K f 


! 


”'D. NEEDHAM'S SONS, 
M.tnter Ocean Bullding,CHICAGO. 


valuable premiums by selling 18 pack 
English ink Powder at le cach. 

of fine Ink. We ayk no money—snd your name and address, and we 
will forward ‘cages with premium list and full inetructions, 





De 
ad opportunity. Write for the ouint to-dar- Address ail orders to 
ane Ink Concern, 16 Adams St, Oak Park, Ills 





An amendment was! £ 





the distinct understanding that if the Instr 


scribes Wstyles of P 
and terms of sale. 





» and The Angelic 
costs nothing an 





See also our co- pattnership plan by means ot 
tained absolutely free. 


We will ship a CORNISH PIANO or CORNISH ORG AN 
ter 12 months" tse we will take 


PIANOS from $155.00, 


with new Cornish patent musical attachment correctly 
imitating Guitar, Banjo, Harp, Zither, ete 


ORGANS from $25.00. 


lultitone 
CASH OR RABY FAYMENIS. 
saving all intermediate profita, 


New Sourenir Catalogu 


 iustrated In colors, the co 
duction of the celebrated paintines, 


A prompt reply sectires « « 
Pianos and gidon Organs selected fr 
which a Piano or Org 


CORNISH & CO. (Estab. 50 yrs.), Washington, New Jersey, U.S.A. 








ument is not as rep tS 













Orchestral Actions 
Factory to family direct, 







just out, Fully 
id Organs. Gives pr 
atalogue is 
ver belt 






Pianos 
The 











Choir." Send for it to-day 
die worth its weight in gol 
wh b , 
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MORGAN & 
WRIGHT TIRE 


MORGAN & WRIGHT'S 


atecl tubing fraine, finest ealy hanger, fines: 
Rowel's best 25-1 ring throughout. Ac 











oie Bu x 
reconstruct the navy, protect | chain. Ca anton padded Saddie, Test handie barmade: ny 


retiining pedals, avy leather tool bag. tine wrenel 
finish, enameled black, or maroon. All bright parts 


A BINDING ONE-YEAR GUARANTLE wiih ev ery hieyele, 


$8.25 Stripped, $11.75 and $16.95 Fully Equipped 








industrial interests and improve municipal 
government, a 
THE PARTITION OF CittNy. -Italy is the 





latest European power to demand concessions | 
from China. Italy asks a ninety - nine-year 
lhase of San Mnn Bay, in the province of 
Che-Kiang, together with several islands and 
certain railroad and mining privileges covering 
the larger part of that province. ‘The Chinese 
foreign office refused the concession. TI 
movement seems likely to hasten the disimem- 
berment of the empire. 











Tue Long QuARREL between the Argentine 
Republie and Chile over the boundary between | 
the two countries, which not long ago threatened | 
to end in war, is now on the way to settlement | 
through the arbitration of Great Britain. An| 
agreement to this end was reached last Septem- | 
ber, and the British government has recently : 
appointed a tribunal of military and legal experts 
to decide the points at issue. | 





ALOGUE shows our entire line up to 82275, WRITE FOR 
MORGAN & WRIGHT TIRE, highest equipine: 
{ month selling these $18.75  WHELLS At 825.00 to #5.00, 












SEND ONE DOLLAR 


whether GENTS’ or LADIES’ bicycle is wanted, 
wand color wanted, and we will send you this, 


OUR HIGH - GRADE, “9! MODEL 
Acme | Prince express: ¢. 0. 













it at your expr 
and If found 
satisfactory, & 
the 


(equal to: bieveles 
sell as high ax $50.00, 
pay your express wucent 
our ‘special offer price, 
$18.76 vund express 
Charges, less the. BLO0 
sent with orde 


Highest - Grade, one 
matic Tire, 22, 24 01 
terystal steel adjus: 
Ker ball-retainers 
rdown t 
Tr. un 
vily nickel pl 


ear 





throughout. 
roughout, Finest catipment, Index 

antl-friction, ball-bearing, ball: 
t._, Wheel ls given finest possible 
‘wheel is more handsome. 











: No 
If you don't find it oqual to other $40.00 wheels, DON'T TAKETE, 


is ow o for cheaner (sin dievelos No old models, 
wor \d-hand wheels, 'REE BICYCLE CAT- 
Ir ORDE it ‘Ol KK S18.75 mes Ye LEAT ONCE, 


nt; you will save $20.00, You can make $100.00 every 





SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc. ), Chicago, Il. 


_ fe ander ing mention 15.25 Breycle and state that wou sare this in The Youth'« 
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GOOD FOR LITTLE FOLKS" 
) CANDY CATHARTIC 


and good for their 
Fathers and Mothers. 
The perfect family 
, Medicine. A pleasant 
' but positive cure foy 
OUSUpattOn é 












Indigestion and 
Headache: 


ALL DRUGGISTS 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and benutifies the heir. 
Promotes_a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore G: 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & 

and $1.00 at Dru; 


afford all the pleasure and 
exercise of bicycling with- 
out the nervous strain and 
danger. ’99 Model weighs 
3} pounds, 

Tinkham Chair Cycles 
also permit invalids to ob- 
tain all the exhilarating 
effects of driving. The 
driving frame can be de- 
tached as shown below. 


Bicycles 


$25 $35 $50 


Please Every Rider. 


ACENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 
Chicago. New York 


Alleock’s 


POROUS PLASTERS 





Everybody should 
know what they want 
and then get ¢@t. 
Don’t be persuaded to 
accept an imitation 
porous plaster when 
you ask for and want 
“Allcock’s.” They are 
the ones that cure. 
Others trade on their 
reputation. 


ee ey 


UPSIDE ee 





MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE 
SOLAR CYCLE LAMPS 


NEVER GO OUT 
A SUCCESS *"513** SATISFY. 


100,000 IN USE. 
Burns Longest and Brightest and they Never 
go out. Sold by dealers everywhere or 
sent anywhere in United States prepaid 
upon receipt of price, $3.60. Send for 
catalogue of our ‘99 LAMP WONDER. 


BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., KENOSHA: WIS. 
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AMERICAN SULPHUR.—The war with Spain 
is said to have given an unexpected impulse to 
the production of sulphur in the United States. 
Hitherto the brimstone deposits known to exist 
in the West have not” been energetically worked, 
but now sulphur mines are in operation in Utah 
and in Humboldt County, California, on a 
seaie which promises that the enterprise will be 
permanent. = 


Wark AGarinst Sparrows.—The English 
sparrow, which has won so bad a reputation for 
guarrelsomeness on this side 
of the ocean, is evidently 
becoming unpopular at 
home. At a recent meeting 

in London of the 

Society for the 

Protection of 
~ Birds it was pro- 

posed to petition 
the authorities through- 
out the country to adopt 
measures for checking the 
increase of house sparrows, because they drive 
swallows and martins from their nests and 
destroy their eggs and nestlings. 









Tue YuKon’s DELTA.—During the summer 
of 1898 a coast survey party discovered that the 
Aphoon mouth of the Yukon River, which has 
always been used by steamboats, is by no means 
so deep as the Kusilvak mouth. The Delta of 
the Yukon includes hundreds of square miles 
of mud, which, lying between high and low tide, 
is neither navigable for boats nor traversable 
for foot-passengers. But it is a paradise for 
Mosquitoes. 


A SwirrT-comiInG STAR.—Professor Camp 
bell of the Lick Observatory has discovered that 
the star Eta Cephei is approaching the earth at 
the rate of 165,000 miles in an hour. But even 
with that speed it would require 18,000 years for 
the flying star to cross the gap which separates 
the earth from the nearest star in the heavens, 
Alpha Centauri. The distance of Eta Cephei is 
not known, but it is much greater than that of 
Alpha Centauri. 


Work or AN EARTHQUAKE.—The Geolog- 
ical Survey of India 
has recently published 
a report on the earth- 
quake of June 12, 1897, 
which did much damage 
in India, and whose 
pulsations spread to 
—~ and across Europe. A 
photograph shows the 
NV remarkable effect pro- 
' duced by the earth- 
quake on a railway bridge in Berar, India. 





CHARMS OF Curists fAS ISLAND.—Christ- 
mas Island, in the Indian Ocean, is a curious 
place, according to the description of Mr. Charles 
W. Andrews, an Englishman, wit recently 
visited it. The island is entirely covered with 
forests, except on the vertical faces of the cliffs, 
and ferns and creepers beautify its scenery. The 
imate is delightful all the year round, but some 
of the inhabitants are not so pleasing. Among 
these are swarms of rats and many varieties of 
land crabs. The robber crab abounds, and when 
Mr. Andrews sat down for a short time anywher 
in the forest numbers of these crabs could be 
seen approaching. They readily climb trees in 
search of food. About 40 people now live on 
Christmas Island, which has been found to be 
well suited for coffee-growing. 

Tue Usercr LApysue.—Not many years 
ago Australian ladybugs were imported into 
California to make war 
on a species of scale 
which was then rapidly 
destroying the orange 
groves of the Pacific 
qoast. The little mer- 
cenaries did their work 
effectively, and now .. - 
California has sent them < 
to the aid of Portugal, 
whose orange and lemon 
trees have lately suffered 
severely from attacks of the scale-insect. From 
a few individuals sent to Lisbon two years ago 
millions of the ladybugs have since developed, 
and it is reported that they are making short 
work of the scale pest in Portugal. 

Wuen Propie Cease To Grow.—Dr. W. 
W. Hastings, summarizing observations made in 
this country and Europe, says that the regular 
growth of children continues from two up to 
16 years. From 16 to 17 growth is usually 
retarded. A man does not fully attain his growth 
until after the age of 25, and athletic exercise 
extends the period of growth to 30) years. 
Between the ages of 50 and 60 the size of the 
fhoman body diminishes. Deprivation of food 
and hard work interfere with bodily growth. 























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


EVERYBODY! Send i6c. for 6 different, fine unused Porso | 
Rico Postal  ghhucle cards 4c, Bvarieties ole VOM AT 
SUF) but the Eastman Kodak. 


Paper money loc E. Handshaw, ‘Smithtown B Branch, 
| 
| | 
In nothing does “ quality tell,” more 


Ralston |» uy 
than ina camera. Simplicity of opera- 
Health Shoes tion, lenses of remarkable speed and 


definition, mechanical perfection and 























: HIGH GRADE SHOES: $4 accuracy in every detail—these mark 
| COMPORTABIE SHOXS: the Kodak quality. ‘They make suc- 
en. : : 
wats eae: moe call cessful picture-taking easy, certain. 


Russet Calf 
Walking Shoes Patent Call 


Dress Shoes Kid and Enamel 
Send for Catalogue 
Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Campello, 


All Kodaks can be loaded in day- 
light with our non-breakable film car- 


Ahmet ee men tt amen tm Hm 


: Li ttt tteetiettd | plates weigh pounds. Seven styles use 








either films or plates. All Kodaks 
oes pond tetineensea” |have sets of ‘three or more stops, 
shutters for time or instantaneous 
exposures and can be used as hand or 
obi 0Ss tripod cameras. Kodaks are the stand- 
ard of excellence in. hand-camera con- 

The shoe su for gentlewomen struction. . 


Made of pre- 
servative viland 
leather savers, 
renewers and 
beautifiers—the 
shoe-dre ssing- 
standard-quality 
fornearlyaquar- 
ter of a century. 
The Raven Gloss Mfg. Co.,71 Barclay St..New York City () 
If your dealer hasn't it. we will send you a full-sized 
bottle by prepaid express for the pric 


Waltham 
Watches 


are always : 
guaranteed to be 
free from any defect 
in material or 
construction. The 
makers particularly 
recommend the 
movement engraved 
with the 

trade mark 

«“ RIVERSIDE” 
Made in various 
sizes for ladies 
and gentlemen, 
and for sale by all 
retail jewelers. =e RIG, Ae 
f= PEP Ss A LT 


ch is incorpora- 


$5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Catalogues free at th 
dealers or by matt. Rochester. N. 


c = Print ‘eCards 


ey Circulars, or news] 
7, Hive te Boller press, Larger gle. 











. in stamps. 









Kor 
‘Type sorting easy.” printed rates, 
weeps Ti pote 
printing for others. Stafup fora 


catalog, presses, type, t 


20th CENTURY oa 
© HEADLIGHTS. - 





OL \PALOGUE FR 
20th CENTURY MFG. CO., 17 Warren Str 





Write for Deser 
five Catalogue 


| What is 
better Protec- 
tion than a 


Smitha Wesson * 


the revolver that is 
never out of order? 


$150 IN 
B10 (in 7 pi 



















is the best of table sz 
ted digestive substances natural to the stomach. Fill your 
-cellar with Pepsalt and use it in place of salt at 
our meals. If you have indigestion your stomach 
loes not supply the necessary amount of the dissolving 
or digestive juices. Pepsali taken in place of salt at 
your meals makes good this deficiency, as 
take with every mouthful of your fooc 
substance to that which is required and at the 
right time, and your indigestion is a thing of 
the past 
Send for 
try it. Pric 
THE VAUPEL SAMARITAN Co., 64 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pepsalt Cures and Prevents Indigestion. 
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uple in salt-shuker bottle 
nts, post-paid 
Sheriff Street, 


INDIGESTION HAS NO TERRORS FOR HIM. 


li is the Modern Stove 
fame In Polish, which means 

UP-TO-DATE; that 
is, labor-saving, brilliant in effect, no dust 
and noodor. It makes a rusty old stove look 
as good as new in a minute. Put up in 
paste, cake or liquid form. 

J. L, PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


Iroquois Bicycles $16! 












400 of the famous Iroquois Model 3 
willbe sold at $16.75 each, Justone-third their re 


IROQUOIS CYCLE WORKS FAILED ees tale 


(oo expenalvely built, ar nd we have bought the entire plant at a 
ith it we got 400 Model 3 Iroqu 

Made to sell at $60. 
wed to sell these 400 at jus 
offer of n Mo 
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IROQUOISBICYCLE 


srostrictly up-to-date, fama 


SEnD OWE DOLLAR 


subject to examination and approw: 
ORDER TO-DAY if you dink eso 





ith 
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be dis. 





WE HAVE BICYCLES, 


Jn every town to represent us 
us; all 


Hundr 





Free Us: 
Exclusive 
expre 





| tridges, which weigh but ounces where! 
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PURE WATER 


‘is the gift of God to the life He has 
created. Impure water is the cause of 
more than half the diseases of man.’’ 


THE RALSTON STILL 


is the best in the world for family pur- 
poses. Highest Award and Gold 
Medal at Omaha Exposition. Of- 
ficially Endorsed by the Ralston 
Health Club of America. Avoid 
cheap imitations. //ustraled booklet 
“C” sent on request. 


THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., 54 Malden Lane, W. Y. 


Pctgeeen Cs a 
how easy it is to make a beautiful 
fawn with Henderson’s Lawn 
Grass Seed the days of using sod 
would soon be over. Catalogue of 
“Everything for the Lawn” free on 
application, to those who mention 
where they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


Seedsmen and Florists, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








DECORATORS 
WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a room to 
paper, from our large sample 
No knowledge of the 
business or experience neces- 
sary. All prices marked in 
plain figures, from which we 
give liberal commissions and 
also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 


books. 


For particulars, write to our nearest store. 
DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO., 
| NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


49-150 Michigan Ave. 


rantecs 






$2.00 $3.00 


Post-paid. Post-paid. 
AN W ol Na willed 
Blue Suit, 
pants, 
and whist 8 to 


ae Oo 
Fost pal. 








(Ages 3 to 7, Junior style, same prices.) 
We have 









one each of the sc 


advertised 









ow); Second, an ex 
D: Fourth, no uncertainty as 
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‘Shaughnessy BroS., fen York. WY. 












eesesore 
€ Pleasure 


Every moment of your bicycle 
riding will be full of enjoyment if 
you are mounted on the 


Waverley 
Bicycle SQ 


Fric 
speed o 


iiniefand to the 







the wind. at frees 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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The Youth's Companion ts an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price iy 
#175 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub. 
scribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional 8 Over cig t—which is the number 
given for fitnato a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
uments, to collect money fur renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mall, 
Should be made in e Postofice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONK OF THESK CAN BX PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it tx stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewala.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper. which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Disconti nces.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pald. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this tx done. 


Caution agai may pest 











oney to strangers 
newals of subscriptions 
ion by the payment of money to 
Strangers should wot be inude. If subscribers do 
this they mustedo it at thelr own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
0 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 









ANEMIA. 


TA is a disease which 
consists in a decrease 
in the quantity, or a 
deterioration In the 
quality, of the blood. 
A reduced volume of 
blood occurs after a 
profuse hemorrhage, 
and the condition is called acute anemia. This 
form of the disease is of short duration, for the 
blood quickly draws water from the tissues and 
sucks up that which is drunk or taken in with the 
food until its normal bulk is restored. 

There is then present the second form of 
anemia, in which the fault lies in the quality of 
the blood. This, too, lasts only a short time; the 
new red blood-corpuscles are quickly formed in 
sufficient number, and then the person is possibly 
in even better health than before. 

Very different, however, is the anemia due not 
to a hemorrhage, but to disease. Here there is 
no diminution in the volume of the blood, but its 
quality is bad; the red corpuscles are reduced in 
number, and those that remain are deteriorated. 
In the disease known as pernicious anzemia the 
number may be very greatly reduced—sometimes 
to one-tenth of what it is In health. In the 
ordinary form of anemia the reduction is less 
excessive, but the red corpuscles are usually 
diseased, and are unable to take up as large a 
volume of oxygen as they should in order to 
supply the tissues properly. 

All the symptoms of anemia are readily ex- 
plained by this poverty of the blood. 

Ordinary anwmia Is also called symptomatic 
anemia, because It 1s really only a symptom of 
some other disease, to nd which and to cure it, 
if possible, is the task of the physician. 

Anzmia may be caused by an innutritious diet, 
by living In badly ventilated rooms, by lack of 
exercise, overwork, worry, and the like. It also 
exists in cases of consumption when slight hemor- 
rhages from the lungs occur repeatedly, or in 
cases of ulcers of the stomach, or in connection 
with any other disease in which loss of blood is 
common. 

An anzmic person is usually weak, listless and 
pale. He gets out of breath on slight exertion, 
the pulse Is rapid and weak, and sleep is often 
disturbed, although some patients are drowsy all 
the time. The feet and hands are generally cold, 
the ankles are swollen at night, and there is often 
puffiness under the eyes In the morning. The 





cure is helped by tonics and a generous diet, but ; 


the essential thing, and one that may baffle the 
skill of the best physician, 1s the discovery and 
removal of the underlying cause. 


ee 


A DOG’S FAITHFULNESS REWARDED. 


The Heppner, Oregon, Gazette tells a story of a 
dog’s double devotion, which will tend to increase 
the regard of all lovers of dogs for those faithful 
creatures, 

Mr. James Kinney, the chief shepherd of the 
flocks of Mr. Thomas Quade, had occasion lately 
to change camp from the mountain-range to his 
feeding-grounds. The distance was three miles. 
One of the collies had at the range a litter of five 
puppies, seventeen days old, which, as she was 
needed in the drive, she had to leave behind. The 
first night, as soon as the sheep were folded at 
the feeding-ground and ber responsibilities over, 
she went straight back through a driving snow- 
storm to her young, and spent the night with 
them. 

Next morning, however, true to her master, she 
was at the corral bright and early for her duties. 
She remained all day, guarding and herding the 
sheep, and at nightfall started back to her babies. 

This continued for eleven days. Onthe morning 
of the twelfth day the dog was late at the corral, 
and Mr. Kinney felt some uneasiness about ber. 
After a little time she appeared, bringing one of 
ber pups, which had now grown to considerable 
size, in her mouth. She had struggled all the 
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three mlles with it, over a rough road, It was 
evidently her intention to bring the pups all up to | 
the corral, one at a time, without sacrificing any 
of her time with the sheep. 

Somewhat conscience-stricken at his neglect of | 
the litter so far, Mr. Kinney hitched up a wagon 
and went to the range after them. He secured | 
them all, and gave them and their mother a warn 
nest close to the hearth in the farmhouse. 


HERALDIC APPLES. 


The landscape gardener has so long and so 
persistently improved upoh nature that now the 
fruit-grower thinks he has a right to try. Any 
person, says the Golden Penny, who wants a 
supply of apples bearing his family crest, has 
only to send an illustration of it to certain growers 
at Montreuil, France, and he will duly receive the 
fruit the following season. 


a desired nd is ntalned by growing th 
apples in paper bags, which are slipped ou when 
the fruit is about the size of a walnut. Being thus 
sheltered from the sun, the apples do not color as 
they swell, and when fully grown still remain 
green or yellow. 

As soon as they reach thelr maximum size the 
bags which cover them are replaced by others, on 
the side of which the desired crest or coat of arms 
has been cut out like a stencil. The sun can now 
penetrate to that part of the apple exposed and 
redden it thoroughly, so that when the bag is 
again withdrawn the device Is seen standing out 
in red upon the green surface. 

To obtain the opposite result—that is, a green 
device on a red ground—the second bag [s not 
used, but the pattern. Is cut out in paper and stuck 
on to the frult, the sun coloring all the exposed 
parts, but leaving green the crest or other device 
which the paper forms. 

Many Parisian fruiterers have recently exposed 
for sale apples with the arms of Russia printed 
upon,.them; others have them with monograms, 
Christian names, arrow-pierced hearts, and other 
tender devices. 


JUST IN TIME. | 


Preaching stories naturally predominate in the 
Rey. Dr. Newman Hall’s recently published 
“Autoblography,” but here is one of secular cut 
which Is well worth quotation. 


One day during Mr. Hall's pastorate of a church 
in Yorkshire, he was chatting with a farmer about 
the best method of self-defence when attacked by 
@ savage dog. 

“Take off your hat and hold it in front of you,” 
advised the farmer. ‘The dog will at once bite 
the rim. Then kick violently ander your hat, 
and the distance being exactly that of your leg, 
the toe of your boot will strike the lower jaw ot 
the dog, who will at once fo off in great pain.” 

The very, next day Mr. Hall was crossing a field, 
when a flerce dog ran at him. There was no 
refuge near._ He had no stick. He remembered 
his lesson. In an instant the dog rushed howlin, 
round the field, and the grand old dissenter, with 
a very slight wound in his hat, went his way. 












CLEVER POLITENESS. =) 


An amusing example of innate politeness is 
reported by Golden Days. A big, good-natured | 
son of Erin, going home from his day's work, 
stood near the door of a crowded street-car. A 
lady elbowed her way in, resplendent in her own 
beauty and a tailor-made suit. 


The men who had seats were industriously 
pretending to read the daily paper, and she was 
side the big workman when she put her hand 
up for the strap. | 

“It’s sorry I om, mum,” he said, “thot I hev no 
sate as I can git up and give yez, but all the 
empty ones was took when I got aboord.” 

lady assured him that she was just as 
much obliged, and then smiled at him, whereupon 
three men suddenly discovered her presence and 
insisted on her having a seat. 


SHE READ THE TONGUE. 


How many of us, when performing some difficult | 
or painstaking feat with the hands, work the 
mouth in rhythmical contortions? Good News 
tells a story for our warning. 


The scene js laid in the schoolroom during the 
writing-lesson. 

“Please, ma'am,” speaks up a little girl, 
“Johnny Smart is makin’ mistakes In his writing: 
lesson.” 

“How do you know that, Ellen?” asks the 
teacher. 

“There’s three capital 8’s in the copy to-lay, 
and he’s makin’ L's.” 

‘Why, you can’t see Johnny’s pen.” 
“No'n, but I can see his tongue.” 








GORDON’S COURAGE. 


Sir W. H. Russell, the veteran war correspon- 
dent, tells this characteristic story of Gordon: 


During the Crimean War there was a sortie, 
and the Russians actually reached the English 
trench. Gordon stood on the parapet, in great 
danger of his life, with nothing save his stick in | 
his hand, encouraging the soldiers to drive out 
the Russians. 

Rnipeeaee they cried, “come down! You'll be 
led!"? 

But he took no notice, and a soldier who was 
near sald: 

“It’s all right; ’e don't mind being killed. ’E‘s 
one of those blessed Christians!” 


CONTENTED IDLENESS. 


The peasantry of the island of Corfu are 
reputed to be the idlest of all the Inhabitants of 
the Ionian Islands. | 


They cultivate no gardens, and import the 

arlic and onions which form a large portion of 

eir diet. sladstone, talking about his visit 
to Greece, ga his testimony to confirm the 
islanders’ reputation. 

He said he had never seen such complete and 
contented idleness as at Corfu, where be once 
came across three men leisurely driving two 
turkeys along the road. It was ease without 
dignity. 





A YouNG man with graphic power of expression 
says that in his boarding-house bill ‘e paid “two 
weeks ahead, every Saturday nigh Exchange. | 
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COMPANION. 


Dent's Toothache Gum stops the ache, cures the 
All druggists, 15 cents, or by mail upon recetpt 
C. 8. Dent & Co., Detroit. (Ade. 
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CHILDREN’S PONIES. 


Gentle, well-broken, stylish. Accustomed to steam 
46 to 52 inches. 
875 to B12 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


To discover anything great, to 
discover something perfect, ab- 
solutely perfect, is the greatest 
of all that is great. 

The cleansing, soothing, and 
antiseptic properties, combined 
witha most delightful fragrance, 
make 


RuBifoam | 


the one absolutely perfect denti- 
frice. It is endorsed by the 
leading members of the dental 
profession as an agreeable and 
safe mouthwash. 
Popular price, cents, 
vial of Rubifoam mailed fre 


for postage. Address E. W 
Mass. Proprietors of Ho: 


| 





At druggists. Sample 

on receipt of 2c.stamp 
YT & Co., Lowell, 
's German Cologne. 
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An ideal 
dress boot 
made from 
Cornelius Heyl’s 
finest Imported 
Patent Calf, with 
black cloth top, 
opera or military 
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ible sole. This boot 
is a dainty creation, 
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Fruitless Ambition. 


That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it: 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies v'er he Knows it. Browning. 
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What the Doctor Said. 


The old doctor, sitting on his porch one 
evening, saw a handsomely dressed woman cross- 
ing the lawn. He rose with a perplexed look. 

“You don’t know me, doctor ?”” she said. 

“Wait one moment! Why, yes,” returned the 
doctor, “it is Bertha—little Bertha, who married 
Falls, the architect, and went to live in New 
York ten years ago.” 

“Ten! It seems like fifty!” she said, with a 
nervous laugh. ‘I am about eighty now. Look 
how my hand shakes. 1 can neither sleep nor 
eat. My mother at eighty was a haler woman 
than Iam. 1 came up here for a week’s rest.’’ 

“Are you ill frum overwork?’ the old man 
said, as she dropped into a chair. 

“Yes. You must prescribe for me. I need 
something to stimulate and give tone to wearied 
nerves!” 

The ductor scanned her worn face keenly. 
Falls was a wealthy man—why should his wife 
work so hard? 

“Your children are young,” he said. ‘Have 
they been healthy? Perhaps you gave yourself 
wholly up tothem? Your mother did that.” 

“To the children? Qh, no, indeed! J have 
excellent nurses and governesses. Whgn they 
are older I mean to control their minds,—that is 





‘“ THE DOCTOR SCANNED HER FACE." 


a mother’s high duty,—but now I really have no 
time to give them, except from six to seven in 
the evening, ‘the children’s hour,’ as Longfellow 
says, you know. When I am going to a dinner- 
party I miss even that.’ 

“You go into society a great deal?” 

“No; only enough to do my duty to my 
friends. 1 give one or two balls in the season, 
weekly teas, ete. But we must keep in touch 
with people of intiuence—travellers, professional 
men, authors. We owe that to the world. 
That means giving frequent dinner-parties. 
take a somewhat leading part in literary and 
charitable work. 

“I belong to Current Event and Open Question 
classes. They require a great deal of study. 1 
am treasurer of a guild for workingmen—we 
owe something to the pour. They have insisted 
upon my being vice-president of a temperance 
and social purity society ; one must battle against 
great vices. I try with other women,” she said, 
with a weary sigh, “to du my duty all round.” 

‘The doctor smiled, and talked of the crops and 
the changes in the village. Presently he said, 
“We are talking of building a new town hall. 1 
wonder if your husband would care to undertake 
ito” 

“Yes, indeed,” Mrs. Falls said, eagerly. “He 
would be glad to do something for his old home.” 

“We should expect him,” said the doctor, 
gravely, “if he is the architect of the future 
building, to furnish the design.”” 

“Certainly. That is his work. The design, 
and to see that it is finished in accordance with 
it.” 

“But in addition to that,’ pursued the old 
man, “we shall expect him to help with his own 
hands in the mason and carpenter work, and to 
paint the frescoes. ‘I'he drainage of the town 
needs attention; he can improve that. Its light 
is poor. He can furnish better gas—erect works, 
lay down mains —” 

Mrs. Falls stared at him as if she doubted his 
sanity. 

“Why, this is folly!” she said. ‘My husband’s 
work is to erect a building, and you make him 
an artist, mason, collector of garbage, gas con- 
tractor, all in one. How can one man do the 
work of twenty?” 

“How can one woman,” the doctor said, 
sternly, “do the work of twenty? God has 
made you the architect of a new generation. Ile 
has put your children’s bodies and souls into | 
your care. That is your duty. He never called 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


human beings. No, Bertha. A little humility 
and common sense would enable many well- 
meaning women to dispense with the use of 
physicians’ prescriptions, and to be truer in their 
relations as mothers and wives, for which God 
designed them.”” 
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Panic Among Animals. 


‘The lower animals, as well as man, may be 
taken with senseless panic, and the impression 
which sucha panic makes upon them often seems 
to remain as a part of their very nature. Even 
rats may be so frightened by some attack on them 
that they will desert buildings where they have 
fared very well, and never return. 


The natives of India have hit upon a curious 
means of ridding their villages of monkeys, 
which in many cases have me an almost 
intolerable plague. Religious principle forbids 
the ple to kill the animals, and they have 
inultiplied about the villages of Bengal, in 
particular, till human existence is almost impos- 
sible. ‘The raising of fruit has practically been 
done away with by this nuisance, in certain 
localities, 

An ofticial proposition to undertake the exter- 
mination of monkeys has raised a storm of native 
protest, and it is believed by many that such an 
attempt would be followed by a mutiny of the 
Hindu people. ‘Their method of getting rid of 
the monkeys is less bloody. 

By a means of their own, the Hindu villagers 
capture the leader of the band of monkeys which 
infests the place. They tie his arms and feet, 
and paint his face hideously in a variety of colors. 
‘Then they give him a hand mirror, and make 
him look at himself in the glass. Meantime the 
villagers gather around and make a most alarming 
noise with dhols and cymbals. This uproar, with 
the painting, scares the monkey almost to death. 

Jn the midst of the hurly-burly the monkey 
leader is permitted to make his escape, with the 
result that he tlies to the forest, followed by all 
his tril ither he nor his followers are 
ever seen in the vicinity of that village i 

It seems that the leopard, of the most ferocious 
man-eating type, may also be tilled with panic of 
the most absurd description by an incident which 
he does not understand. n Indian journal 
relates an amusing story of such an incident. 
In a certain spot in the Himalayas, where a 
Kulu but stood near the of a precipice, the 
housewife came out from her cooking one day 
and emptied a tin pan full of boiling water into 
the rank herbage growing just under the cottage. 

The water fell on the back of a sleeping 
leopard, who, instantly jumped perpendicul jarly 
as high as the roof of the hut. ‘The astonished 
woman was too much frightened to run, she 
could only let go of her pan, and as the leopard 
cane down he came into collision with it. 

Now the first act of the animal, if he had 
merely come upon the woman, would have been 
tw seize her, drag her off and devour her. - But 
his attention at this moment was entirely taken 
up by the tin pan. 

With the pan touching his back, he took one 
Jeap down the hill. The pan followed, and the 
leopard’s downward leaps became longer and 
swift i as the pan bounded after him from rock 


tw rock. 

When last seen, the leopard had just achieved 
a terrible leap to the very bottom of the ravine, 
thousands of feet below the hut, and the pan had 
whirled about tive hundred feet over him to the 
opposite side, As the pan was now coming 






down on that side, the leopard made the best 


speed he could out of the ravine. Nobody knows 
how many miles he ran after that. 
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He Had No Chance. 


The reasons why some homes are not happy 
and why sume men have “no luck” are suggested 
by this impressive little lifestudy sketched by 
the Chicago Journal: 


“Well,” Morris Cleburn said, as he entered 
the door of his home, ‘! can’t get work, =A man 
has no chance these days. 1 was talkin’ it over 
with Ilill jest now, an’ he says it’s the same 
with him. No job anywhere!”’ 

Mrs. Cleburn looked up from her ironing. ‘1 
find plenty to do,”’ she said, quietly. 

“Oh yes, you women hev things all your own 
way, anyhow. 4s Till says —’’ 

“Where did you see him—in the saloon?” 

Mr. Cleburn was annoyed. 

“Why, yes. 1 jest dropped in there as I_ was 
passin’ tu speak to a man that owed me. ‘There 
wasn’t no harm in that, was there?”’ 

“No. Did he pay you?” 

“Yes, of course he did.” 

“Where is the money?” 

“Money? Oh yes. I—I’ve got it here in —” 

Mr. Cleburn made a fine show of searching in 
his pockets, and then exclaimed: 

“I've been robbed! 1 had that money right 
here when —”” 

Mrs. Cleburn looked up resignedly. 

“When you went up to the bar to settle the 
labor question with Hill? Well, don’t look for 
it. ‘The children and I can go without supper 
another night, I guess. Where are you going?” 

Mr. burn was starting toward the door. 

“Goin’?’”’ he asked, more in sorrow than in 








anger. ‘I’m goin’ where I can have some peace. 
‘There don’t seem to be any of it here. ‘A 
test 


pleasant fireside,’ as Hill says, ‘is the 
lessin’ a workin’man can know.’ But I haint 
gotone. I haint one!” 

He struck the door as he had seen the play- 
actor strike the flimsy canvas on the stage, and 
went back to the saloon. And Mary Cleburn 
smiled, as women do, above dead hope, dead love 
and dead respect—and went on with her ironing. 





To Amateur Photographers. 


An illustrated souvenir of the Companion 
Exhibit for 1898 has been prepared for the con- 
tributors to the contest. It contains the judges’ 
report in full, half-tone reproductions of examples 
of each prize-winner’s work, and the names of 
all of the nearly thirteen hundred contributors. 
It is printed on fine paper, and may be had by 


300 STAMPS; mixed, and Stamp Collector, 
12 cts, COLUMBIAN STAMP CO. |, Mass. 
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The New National American Song, 
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“KEEP THE BANNER UP.” 


Wents: by M.A. 
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Music by Henri Wall, Best song 
schools, colleges. Sample 
‘0. Bennington, It 
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Collars, 


ey 
Cuffs, Shirts, all fine 
laundry should be 
starched wit! 


Celluloid Starch. 


It makes a thin, brillant, pli- 

able finish that resiate dirt. 

y”?* Particularly adapted to launder 
ing tine black qoods—it Never Streaks. 
yy,” There's Nothing Like ft. Try It. 
Equal to double the quantity of any 

A renteh ataren. dhe. phos: only, | All grocers. 
Pat. Waring Pad (worth 25e,)gwwen for 3 trade-marks. 
CELLULOID STAROH CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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Fully Guaranteed. 
CANVASSE: 
New England Selling 


Wanted Everywhere. 
Co., Box 715, New Haven, Conn. 









or a Morris Chair, 
‘9 Gold or Silver Watch, 
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er, 

Sideboard. 
Metal Bed 
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rings, 
Parlor 
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Bicycle 


Given 
With a $12.00 Assortment of 


MEALINE SOAP 


TAK SOAP, LAUNDRY SOAP, CLEANALL, 
PERO ay Coa Get you want. 


Keep it you want and sell the rest. 


Premium shipped with Soap, 90 days for remittance, 
Send 4 cents in stamps for Mlustrated circular and 
cake of Mealine Soap or sample of perfume. 


MEALINE MPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


The Life of Your Stove 


depends upon the stove Maing 
there's a hole or bad crack f iH 
burn,the oven plates and ruin the best 
stove made! A few cents’ worth of 


CHAMPION 
STOVE CLAY 


will repair this hole or 
crack init minute and save 
trstove, This is a com 
nation of 
«and pl 






















nin baKgo. 

with wateranduselik . 
tarorcement. Anyonecan use 
it. Keepa box on hand. It's 
cheap. Buy itof stove-deal 
er. Write us if he hasn't it. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 
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(Twenty 
Varieties) 


“Blue Label” 


ORDER A CAN FROM YOUR GROCER, 


This is a Watch—Not a Clock. 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm, or Girls’ Watch 
and Chatelaine Pin for selling 36 packages 


Japanese Blueing Tablets. 


Each package makes 76 quarts best liquid blue. 
name and address to us and we will send the Zad/efs, express 
When sold, send us the money and we will send you 
Sample package, 10 cents, post-paid. 
COMMERCIAL SPECIALTY CO., 433 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


We guarantee it. 


paid. 
the Watch, free, by mail. 
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HBHERCULBAN TABLETS 
Make t od, build up the system and make 
atrong and well after the grip. Best remedy for 
stipation and Dyspepsia, Best Nerve Tonic. At 


KKists OF by ail toany address u 
‘Walter lynn, Reg. Pharmac! 
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e and 
Poultry . At tells all abont 
the poultry business and the 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


which embodies all the good 
ta of other hi ni 

the faults of none. free. 

THE OYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., 
Box C, Wayland, N.Y 


Housekeepers! 


means something. 
It meaus the 
best, the most 
durable, the 
handsomest 
the strongest 
cooking ware 
in the world. 
Steel Sheet, 
Double Tinned, 
and superior to 
enamelled ware. 
Ask your dealer for tt. 


| DOVER STAMPING CO., 90 North St., Boston. 
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‘kindly no = 
Quaker Oats contains every 
food element required to perfectly 
nourish children during the period 
of rapid growth. It gives them 
strong, lithe bodies, clear eyes, 
Sood teeth and rosy cheeks. 


THE EASY FOOD 


Quaker Qats 


THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST 









Price 
10 Cents Each. 


Send your 














The Practical Trousers Hanger and Press. 


A practical device which keeps trousers “amooth as 
if ironed. Saves your trousers; 
ready for ust tadruples closet room ; each garment sepa- 
rately get. able. This is a practical and 


keeps them always 


erfect 





enclosing a two-cent stamp to the Photographic 





on you to shoulder all the duties which belong to 


Department of The Youth’s Companion. 





device: no toy. Thousands have been sold during the past 
five years, and thousands of reorders prove its merit. 


, SIXTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Use it for 60 days: if it isn’t all you expected or 
hoped for, return it at our expense and get your 
money back by retr mail—no questions asked, 
age booklet (free on request) tells all 
ability and weful of the Hanger, also endorse- 
of thousands of nown gentlemen who have 
Di or more of our Rb sets. 


















F ollar Set consists of six Practical Trous- 
ers Hangers and three Practical Closet Rods—sent erpress 
Prepardon recerpt of price, The closet shown is fitted with 
a RB set. Itmeets the average requirements. 
will send, prepaid, one Hanger and one Rod, 
ward, if wanted. the remainder of the Set for 
Hangers, 76c. each. Single Rods, price 25c. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 424 Walout Si., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IV. 
Portable Poultry-House. 


Well made and painted, 
handsome tnappearance. 
Two parts: Scratching | #! 


Shed, rsting and Fo 
ing Room. Easily ee 


A dozen Hens will do well in 
this House the year round. 
Shipped in sections. 
weight 20 Ibs., it 
together. Price 0. 


Catalogue of Peep 0" Day 

Incubators, Hrooders and 
Specialties FREE. 

E. F. Hodgson, Box 50, Dover, Mass. 


Be Your Own Shoemaker. 
On receipt of $1.00 we will 
send this complete ‘Home Shoe 
Repairing Outfit’’ (15 
pieces) packed in wooden 

box to anyaddressinthe 
United States, we pre- 
paying freight charges. 
Will refund money if 
not as represented. 
HUGH CAMPBELL, 
45 UnionSt.,Boston, Mass. 


BAKER’S 
Extracts 


Not chemical com- 
pounds but Pure 
Fruit Extracts 
that give your 
food a distinct 
and pleasant 

Fruit Flavor. 
- Use but Half as much of 
Baker's as of any other 
Ext . All grocers. 
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rich blue 
/ effects 
will ap- 
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Opto 


the quick 
printing 


Blue Print Paper. 


Put up in sealed tin 
cans and every sheet 
uaranteed, 

Buy of your dealer, if 
he hasn't itorder by mail. 
Circulars Free. 


Andrew J. Lloyd 
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O achieve good success in hatching 
the largest percentage of Strong, 
Healthy Chicks, the first and fore- 
most necessity, of course, is to set fertile 5 
y eggs. The best way to obtain fertileeggs 
is to give due and careful attention to 
your fowls, keeping them warm and dry, 
and adding to their food every day a 
small quantity of 


“ Sheridan's cowmon Powder, | 


Thousands who have followed this 
} simple plan during the last thirty years 
can testify to its success. 
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i! Sheridan's Condition Powder is sold by 
\Y Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or by mail. | 
i asc. a package, 5 for $1.00. Large 2-Ib. can 
n $1.20; 6 cans $5.00, express paid. 
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1. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. | 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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- Lowell .. 


Textile School. 


Thorough instruction offered to young : an 
men and women in all branches of the 

Complete equipment 
much of which is. built 


MARCH 28, 1899 





















SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


Souvenir Spoon Free. 
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ally for the school. Day and evening This Spoon 
8. Departments: Cotton Manufac- JQ Yertlsing apm 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturin, the principal e' 
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Designing, Weaving, Chemistry and the war. A rare 4] souve- 
ing. Apply to WM. W. Crosry, Principa nir whose. value will increase 
Lowell, Mass., for with time. It cannot be purchased 


N' te. but is sent Fb E on receipt of 
SENT FREE atwo-cent stamp and Four ‘Trade- 


Marks cut from packages of 


BURNHAW’S HASTY JELLYCON. 


Illustrated Catalogue 






wae 2.00 Low Cut 
SHOE FOR LADIES. . 


Fine, soft kid, black and colors. Stylish 
«« Broadway Last.’’ Combine comfort and 
daintiness. If your Shoeman hasn’t them 
send us $2.00 and we will forward a pair, 
express paid. 
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watching them from a rock on shore, 

noticed that their hulls were well down 
in the water. Evidently they were bringing 
in a full fare of fish. 

It was not often that Ben was on shore when 
there was gvod fishing. Usually his hand was 
at the helm of the Lady, trying her speed 
with the other craft, attempting to show them 
the name printed in gilt letters on her stern, 
and succeeding just often enough to keep him 
always hopeful. 

He hailed the boats as, one by one, they 
came alongside and passed on. The skipper 
of the Fleeficing bantered him on losing the 
first good day's fishing of the season. The 
boy on the Fearless bragged that they had 
beaten the Lady running in. 

“You wouldn't if [’d been aboard her!” 
called Ben, stoutly. The Fearless boy hooted 
back, although he knew it was true. Capt. 
Israel Jarvis was not half so fond of a race as 
his son was. 

When the Ifaitie scooted by, Ben counted 
noses. ‘‘Where's your passenger, Captain 
Simon?’ he shouted. 

Captain Simon haw-hawed. The boy for- 
ward hastened to answer: “Left him down on 
the Little Sister. Said he’d rather stay there 
and come up with Dan Bixby. Wa'n’t much 
color round his mouth when we set him 
ashore.” 

They all laughed. Not that they had any- 
thing against the slender young city lad who 
had thought he would like to try a day’s 
fishing: they laughed on general principles. 
Shore men consider themselves entitled to 
laugh at pallor. 

“I don’t take no passengers again!” Captain 
Simon called back, as the Hattie shot along 
on her way. “Let ’em go with Dan. These 
summer folks, they want to sail on an even 
keel.” The Hattie’s lee sail was well under 
water. 

The Maggie came in flying; then the Day- 
light and Water Witch. Finally Dan 
Bixby's boat lumbered in behind everybody. 


T= boats were coming in. Ben Jarvis, 
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Ben nodded, and Dan opened conversation 
on the weather. 

“Going to be squally to-night.” 

Ben nodded. “Got any company?” he 
asked, for he didn’t see any one aboard. 

“No.” 

“They said that young Enderhood, who 
went out in the Hattie, was coming up from 
the Sisters with you.” 

“I don’t know anything about him. I didn’t 
come in by the Sisters. I come round by the 
East Channel.” 

Dan kept on his way up the harbor. Ben 
sauntered down to the float to wait for his 
father, thinking of course the young fellow 
down on the bleak pile of rocks called the 
Little Sister was nothing to him. 

Some violet clouds had heaped themselves 
up in the west. The sun was rather yellow 
as it went down. ‘The breeze freshened a 
little. Ben waited on the float till his father 
came back from the sale of his fish, and to- 
gether they made the Lady clean and trim for 
the night. Then as they trod the little path 
up to the cottage dour, Captain Israel remarked 
that he thought it was lucky they got in when 
they did. It looked as if it was going to blow. 

The three Jarvises, father, mother and son, 
gathered around the supper-table with excellent 
appetites, but with little speech. Shore people 
are not great talkers; someway they seem to 
know all about one another without words. 
Their lives lie near together, and they hold 
their interests in common, families and neigh- 
bors. Hence Ben, in the midst of close 
engagement with his bow] of hasty pudding 
and milk, stopped short with a sudden compre- 
hension of the meaning of passing wheels. 

“Old Captain Treadwell must be worse,” 
said he. “That’s the buggy going for the 
doctor.” 

Captain Israel laid down his knife and fork, 
and looked across the table. “If he’s worse, 
he needs a man to sit up with him,” he said to 
his wife. 

“Well, I’ll go, too,” said Mrs. Jarvis, rising 
and making preparations to start. ‘Mary 





‘NIGHT 


Treadwell must be clean beat out by this time. 
Benjie, you set the butter and milk down 
cellar, and pile the dishes up when you get 
through.” 

“And, Ben, you go down and see if the 
boat’s all right!” called back his father, as 
they went out. “It’s going to blow.” 

“And, Benjie,” called his mother, after the 
gate was latched, “ifsthe captain should be 
pretty sick, we might not get home till near 
meeting-time to-morrow. You be sure you 
put on your gray suit and get started in good 
season. It’s Easter, you know.” 

Ben knew. He and some of the other boys 
were going down to the church that evening to 
help decorate it. He smiled a little to himself 
at his mother’s reminder. He was a big, 
strong fellow, and his mother was a little 
woman. He rather liked to hear her ‘‘order 
him around.” He liked to have her call him 
Benjie, too; every one else called him Ben— 
every one except his father, who, on certain 
occasions, called him Benjamin. 

Left alone, Ben leisurely finished his supper 
and did handily enough the simple housework 
left to his charge. ‘Then he went down to the 
Lady and looked her over. She was pulling 
lustily at her moorings, tossed one way by the 
tide and the other by the freshening breeze. 
Ben pulled out to her in the dory, and care- 
fully made everything trim and snug. 

Standing on her deck, he thought again of 
the Enderhood lad, left alone down on the 
Little Sister. “If it’s going to blow, he won't 
have a very good time,” said Ben to himself. 
“If he had half sense, he’d wade along the 
rocks while it’s low water and get over on the 
Big Sister. From there he could probably hail 
the evening steamer in, and get taken off.” 

There was a shrill whistle from the road. 
Ben put two fingers in his mouth and blew an 
answering blast. This was simply an exchange 
of civilities between him and a passing neigh- 
bor, and meant that they would presently meet 
at the church, where the young ladies were 
putting up Easter decorations. 

Ben was not in the habit of taking a very 








' active part in the Easter preparations, but he 
i always rather liked to go and sit in a back seat 
; somewhere. Whenever any of the young 
ladies would call out, “Oh, who’s got a knife?” 
' Ben would respond duly, and feel that his 
presence was not without its value. =. 

But there was one part that he thoroughly 
enjoyed, and that was the rehearsal of the 
choir. There was always something inspirit- 
ing about the Easter music which stirred him, 
and made him think he would like to do some- 
thing grand, if he only knew something grand 
todo. And there was one hymn in particular 
that they sang, and sang with such life and 
vigor that it always made Ben wish he could 
join in. 

It was the 48th hymn, and he knew just 
where it was in the book, and how it looked, 
with its long lines stretching across the page: 


Lift your glad voices in triumph on high 
The Saviour has risen, and man caunot dic. 


That was all he could remember of the 
words, for he was not very good at remember- 
ing poetry. He would not have minded that, 
though, if he could be sure of getting the tune; 
but although the movement of it seemed to be 
easy, so that he could readily keep time to it 
| by the tap of his fuot, there was something 
about the tune itself that always eluded him. 
Ben did not come of a musical family. Captain 
Israel could not even whistle. Mrs. Jarvis 
readily acknowledged that she had no “ear.” 
Ben had never said anything about his desire 
| to sing, but someway his mother had divined 
it, and one day she said to him: 

“Why don’t you try? You've got just as 
| much voice as anybody when you’re outdoors 
| with the others.” 

“TI can't seem to manage it,” confessed Ben. 
! “If I should sing, I should have to holler as 
| loud as I could.” 

“All you need is practice. 
time.” 

“{ did try it one night coming in with the 
fish. ‘The men were singing, ‘Rolling down to 
old Mohee, my boys,’ and I joined in. But 
the others stopped. and one of them said that 


Try it some 
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if 1 wanted to roll down, they'd give me the 
whole channel.” 

“They only wanted to hector you, Benjie. Did 
you ever try it in church?” 

Ben did not reply. In fact, he had tried it 
once in church, joining in that very 548th hymn | 
in a sort of rumbly undertone which he hoped | 
would pass for bass; but two girls in a neighbor- ‘ 
ing pew had giggled, and Ben stopped, hot all 
over. He didn't care to tell this, even to his 
mother. 

Standing there on the deck of the Lady, Ben 
thought of the choir rehearsal and how fine the { 
singing would be, and then thonght of the Ender- | 
hood lad. 

“He's going to have a hard night of it,” said 
he to himself. “But it’s none of my business. 
Captain Simon oughtn't to have left him down | 
there without making proper plans for getting 
him home,” and he got into the dory and started 
for the shore. 

As he pulled, the water splashed against the 
oar and blew into the boat. He stopped rowing, 
and the boat swung round in an instant and 
bobbled in the waves. 

“My, but the current is strong!” said he to 
himself. ‘There must be a heavy sea running 
outside already. When the tide turns—” He 
stopped. Sometimes when the wind and tide 
ran strong, the flood-water broke entirely over 
the Little Sister. 

He whirled the dory and went back to the 
little sloop. 

“My Lady,” said he, as he stepped aboard, 
“this is a pretty bad night to take you out. If1 
was sure that Enderwood fellow had half sense, 
we wouldn't go. But the chances are that he’s 
down on the Little Sister now, and I don't see 
as we can let him stay there without help. 
You're good for the run, and so’m I. There's 
nobody at home to be worned about us, and I 
guess we'll go.” 

He untied the gaskets and shook the sails 
loose. He had a fleeting thought that his father 
would probably have put in a reef before starting, 
and he himself deemed it prudent to look well 
tw the lines and sheets, and see that everything 
was in good working order; but this done, he 
hoisted sai] confidently, hauling down on the: 
halyards with right good-will. 

“As long as we're going, we'll go flying,” he 
said. ' 

And they did go flying. No sooner had he 
slipped the mvorings than the Lady lifted ber- 
self on a passing wave and caught the breeze. 
The sail filled, and the boat, sweeping around, 
went rushing forward close up into the teeth of 
the wind. 

liow fine it was! For a minute Ben forgot 
the lad down on the Little Sister. He was 
conscious only of the stirring air, the cool, bright 
twilight, the sweeping water with the open sea 
beyond. And how well the Lady behaved—so 
stanch, so ready to feel the slightest touch at 
her helm, so quick to respond to the will of her 
master! Landsmen never can quite understand 
the love of a fisherman for his boat. 

‘There was not a craft along the shore, Ben 
believed, that could point so close to the wind 
as did the Lady. Down the harbor she sped, 
parting the foam before her bow and leaving a 
trail of white froth behind her. But when they 
left the sheltered waters of the bay and came 
out into the rougher swell of the open sea, the 
beat begun to labor, 

“Steady, now !’" said Ben, easing her a little. 

The little boat put her nose down into a 
yawning gulf, and then came riding up on a; 
billow, half-full of water. 

“Steady, now!” he repeated, soothingly. { 

A great rolling wave struck her a blow that 
made her quiver in every part. | 

Gallant though she was, the sea was evidently : 
too much for her. Ben looked about him, and 
made a deliberate decision as to what to do, 

The Sisters Jay two miles to the east, straight 
out to windward. It was now about eight | 
o'clock, and dead low water. If the Enderhood | 
lad stayed on the Little Sister, he would be safe | 








“and sang aloud: 





yet for several hours. To be sure, he wouldn't. 
be happy, for the air was chilly with the rawness | 
of early spring, and the wind had a knife in it. 
He would be cold and lonely, but he would be | 
safe from the raging waves for awhile; and 






perhaps by the time the water got high enough 
to make things serious for him it would be 


possible to reach him. But Ben knew it would | 


be a Jong pull and a hard pull, beating to wind-' call upon it. Courage, boldness, resolution rose | were a boy. 


ward ina sea like this. 

“We sha'n't go flying, after all,” said he. 
“We've got to work for it; we may as well get, 
ready first as last,” and he put back into the bay } 
and bobbed the jib and tied in a double reef to 
the mainsail. ‘Then he bailed the boat out and 
headed for the open sea. 

By this time all light had gone out in the west, 
and the clouds had spread well up on the 
Over in the south a star or two still twinkled, 
but the rest of the sky was a sombre dome, ' 

‘The running waves broke against the side of | 
the little boat, sending the spray all over the bo: ! 
but fishermen have a theory that salt water 
never hurts anybody. Ben ducked his head a! 
Jittle, planted his feet finn, and held the tiller | 
with a steadfast grip. 
of darkness, Around was the rushing sea. On 
the shore line several lights twinkled, A mile 
away Duck Island Jight flashed. 
east ward of that lay the Sisters, 
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“It's a erazy run to make in this blow,” said 
Ben, but it did nut occur to him to turn back, 

The wind freshened every minute, The sea 
grew heavier, too. The Lady put her bowsprit 
down into it, and came up trembling all over, 
and shaking water from herself like a dog. Ben 
luffed a little, “Steady, now! We've got two 
miles of this sort of thing. Just take things 
easy.”” 

But there came a puff which nearly sent her 
on her beam-ends. Ben hastily cast off the sheet, 
and let the sail go flapping in the wind while | 
the boat righted itself. ‘Then he sprang to the 
halyards and dropped the sail i 

“Now don’t, Lady, don't!’ he said, remon- 
stratingly, as she pitched and tossed, while he 
hauled and tugged on the slatting sail, and got it | 
into a heap in the bottom of the boat. “It can’t 
blow forever like this,” and the Lady, like the ; 
gallant little craft that she was, stood up stanchly 
and rode the waves. 

“There is only one thing to do when it blows 
like this,’* remarked Ben, “and that is to let it 
blow. Scudding under a bare pole isn't just j 
what we came out here to do, but evidently this 
east wind is out on a frolic of its own, and wants 
to have some fun with us.” 

Someway, this idea struck him as rather 
pleasant. “Yes, Lady,” said he, “many’s the 
time you and I have had a lot of fun with the 
wind; now we mustn’t complain if it has a little 
fun with us. I guess we shall come out all right 
if we just go along with it. I don’t really think 
it’s worth while to get frightened, or to think of 
all these things as enemies. I dare say they’re 
our friends, only stronger than we, and the 
whole of us together are part of some great 
plan.” 

The more he thought of it, the better he liked 
the idea. Then he thought of the church and | 
the choir rehearsal, and wondered if just about | 
now they were not singing that stirring hymn | 
that he liked. Someway the galloping sea and ; 
the swinging boat made him think it was the 
same kind of a hymn that nature was singing. 

“I've always thought I could get the tune of 
that hymn if I could sing it out loud enough,” 
he remarked. “There's nobody here to be 
troubled if 1 do holler. I believe I’ try. There's 
no reason why I shouldn't make as much racket 
as the wind does. ‘We will now sing,’” he! 
announced, in tones of much dignity, “ ‘the 545th ' 
hymn.’” 

He straightened back his stocky shoulders, 
drew in a great breath, turned his face to that 
part of the sky where the stars were still shining, 


“Lift your glad voices in triumph on high, 
The Saviour has risen, and man cannot die” 


“That may not be just the tune that the choir 
sings,” said he, as he finished, “but it doesn’t. 
sound bad; and he sang it aguin. It seemed | 
to him good to sing it out, and quite in accord 
with the swift rush of the wind, the spirited 
fling of the spray, the buoyant lifting of the 
little boat. Ile sang it once more. 

He sang it over and over again in the hours 
that followed. Time and again, as the wind 
lulled a bit, be hoisted sail and made for the 
Little Sister. Time and again he had to drop it | 
once more, and let the boat drift off to leeward. 

He thought it must be about midnight when 
the wind changed and came out from the north. 
Ile welcomed this right gladly, for there were 
now only about two more hours for the tide to 
run, and unless he could make the Little Sister | 
in an hour, it would be of no use to make it at | 
all. ‘The sea would be breaking on it so that no 
boat could land aad no person on it could live; 
but if the wind held in the north it might be 
possible. i 

Hedid not sing now. He put his teeth together | 
hard, and stood with one hand on the tiller and | 
the other clutching the sheet. He made a straight 
run down to within a quarter of a mile of the 
rock. Then the wind backed into the east again ! 
and headed him off. ‘Tack, tack, beat, beat, for | 
another half-hour. Then came a pulf from the 
north again. 

“I think we shall do ft this time, Lady,” said 
the young man. “TIold up your head now and 
do your best”? 

And Ben knew he must do his best himself. 
There was still the tide-rip to cross, the rocks to 
shun, and worst of all, the breakers to louk out 
for on the Little Sister itself. 

But he did it. Every nerve responded to the. 





to their highest within him. He crossed the rip, 
he passed the rocks, he pushed in through foam | 
and froth to where there was a little lee, and 
then, putting both hands to his mouth, sent out 








a call like a trumpet. 
‘There was no reply. i 
Tle called again. A gull, startled, went screech- , 

ing off into the darkness, but this was all. 

He leaped on a rock, pulled the boat up fast, 
and ran swiftly up on the barren rocks, @ling 
aloud as he went. 

The boom! boom! of the surf and the how! 
of the wind were the only answer. There v 
no one on the island. 

Hurrying and stumbling, he raced back to the 
boat, just as a great comber sent out a line of 








up the rocks and broke over on the other side, 
“Well, my Lady,” said Ben, as he grasped 


A mile tothe the tiller again, ‘twe’ve had our night’s work for | prised like. and the 
»nothing. ‘Phat Enderhood boy must have caught | all over the shop, kicking out like a mule and | 
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the steamer, after all. But we couldn’t know 
that, and I’m not sorry we did just what we did. 
Now, steady for one more pull over to the cove 
on Big Sister, and then we're all right for the 
rest of the night.” 

Again the Lady did just what was expected 
of her. She swerved away from the rocks, she 


held herself steady in the swirling current, she | 


stood up to the wind like a proud young sea-bird, 





and always splendidly obedient to that hand on 


her tiller, ran at Jast into the little cove where 
she could anchor in shelter, Then Ben rolled 
himself up in the sail, stretched out along the 
deck, and slept. 

The wind went down as the night wore on, 
and with the ebb of the tide the sca calmed a 
little. When Ben woke in the early dawn, it 
seemed to him he had never seen so fair an 
Caster morning. 


Low in the east a gentle, radiant light suffused | 






the sky and distant sea. Above was a tremulous 
flush. Presently the sun appeared. “*Kesplend- 
ent in glory to live and to save,” said Ben, as he 
watched it and thought of the night he bad 
passed. “That's another line of that hymn. 
wonder if I could sing it this morning,” and he 
looked round on the minning waves, the shining 
sun, the softly beautiful clouds, and sang again, 
not loudly this time, but cheerily and not unme- 
lodiously : 
“Lift your glad volces In triumph on high 
‘The Saviour has risen, and man cannot die” 

It was an easy run home; soeasy, indeed, and 
the wind was so light, that Ben knew his father 
and mother would have returned from their 


night’s watch, and have started for church lonx | 


before he landed. In fact, the bells were all 
done ringing and the choir had finished the first 
anthem when Hen, arrayed in his best gray suit, 
tiptoed up the aisle and dropped into his accus- 
tomed place between his father and mother. 

Captain Israel allowed the boy time to stow 
away his hat down on the rack in front, and 
then inclined his head and shoulders toward him. 
“Where you been?” he asked, in a mighty whis- 
per. 

“Down to the Little Sister,” replied Ben. 
“When Captain Simon came up he said he left 
the Enderhood boy down there.” 

“The Enderhood bey hailed the evening 
steamer. Dan was telling me before church. 
They said he was scared about to death.” 

“TL didn't suppose he'd know enough to do 
that. 1 thought he got left down there, and so 1 
went down after him.” 

Captain Israel slowly turned upon his son a 
look of sober approval. “You did right,’? he 
said; and that was all the praise Ben ever got, 
or ever wanted, for his night's work. 

‘The people were rising, and Ben's mother was 
nudging him and thrusting a hymn-book into 
his hand. “It's the 548th hymn,’? she whis- 
pered, earnestly. “Sing, Benjie, sing.” 

And Benjie sang. 

CAROLINE HARWOOD GARLAND. 





Hard Heels. 


EOPLE who have always worn shoes think 
P of the foot as a tender and delicate ex- 
tremity. ‘The idea of a man ching 
matches on his bare heels seems as startling to 








us as the stories of the negro soldiers of Dahomey 
charging barefuot over thorn hedges in their 


regular infantry drill. Yet if we did not wear 
shoes, nature would provide the former substi- 
tutes, hard heels. 

Anold prospector in Nevada was telling stories 
of the Washoe Indians, who live in Carson 
Valley and the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
Wearing neither shoes nor moccasins, they travel 
on foot over the rough and stony ground, now 
fishing in the cold Sierra lz » how gathering: 
berries and seeds in the valleys, until the upper 
surtace of their feet becomes like the outside of 
an old rubber ball, all chapped and crackled. 









Jerry Racraft, the prospector, was trying to give | 


an idea of how tough the bottoms of their feet 
were. 

“One day I was over in Genoa at Pete Meyer's 
blacksmith shop, getting my pony shod. Pete 
had heated his bar of iron red-hot, and then cut 
of achunk from the end, You know how the 
pieces fly when they clip off the ends that way? 
Maybe you have stepped on them when you 
Well, one of these pieces jumped 
about ten feet, and sunk in the dust on the floor. 

“There were some Washovs camped in the 
rocks up on the hillside, and about the time Pete 
clipped off that chunk of hot irona Washoe buck 
came down and stood in the door, watching him 
hammer ont the shoe. He didu't say anything, 
but by and by he got interested and walked ina 
way. Well, 








7 
on that chunk of hot iron in the dust, and never | 





twitched a muscle. There he stood, as calin as 
you please, looking out through his hair at Pete. 


“Pretty soon smoke besan to rise up from his | 


foot, and after a while he caught a whitf of it. 


, He swung his head around slow and began to 


sniff, ‘mtf, mff, mit but he couldn't make out 
what it was. It smelled as much like a horse's 


Overhead was blackness) wicked foam that rushed ashore and crept away «hoof when you put a hot shoe on it as anything. 


“Just as he was settling down to watch Pete 
again, there came a pained look in his face, sur- 
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he planked his heel down square | 


xt minute he was jumping | 


) 


| 
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grunting, ‘Wuh, huh, umph!” like that, at every 
kick, while Pete and I were laughing to bust 
ourselves. 

“Well, sir, that iron was burned in so far he 
didn’t get it out until about the third kick, and 
then he sent it clean across the shop and bang 
against the wall. That Indian had a hole in his 
heel big enough to put his thumb in, and I don’t 
gmess he ever exactly understood how it got 
there, either. No, he didn’t pay no shoemaker 
four bits to get a new half-sole. Just limped up 
the qafion to a pinetree, filled the hole with 
pitch, and walked back flat-footed, same as ever.” 


or 


A Duel With the Bayonet. 


HIE morning of June 2, 1862, is in 
my memory distinct as the quiet 
after a tornado. It was the 
morning after the two 
days’ fight at Fair 
Oaks, where Sumner’s 
artillery saved the relics 
of Casey's division and 
completed a hollow 
victory for the Union. 

As our main army 
could not, for lack of 
bridges, cross the 
Chickahominy — River, 
our shattered brigades 
were unable to rout 
utterly and pursue the 
torn regiments of John- 
ston; so the two combatants lay loosely camped 
not far apart, with the woodland battlefield 
mainly in the possession of the national forces. 
Yesterday, from those trees, countless enemies 
had issued incessantly against the continual 
blaze of our bullets, and now the dead in their 
inconceivable attitudes lay under the gleams of 
early sunshine, amid a crazy confusion of all the 
things on which they had relied for safety and 
subsistence, 

Hlaversacks and canteens; hundreds of mus- 
kets, butts up and held by their bayonets at all 
angles; thousands more thrown away as if use 
less sticks; field-pieces, gun-carriages, broken 
swords, coats, blankets, underclothing, knap- 
sacks—everything trampled and all over mud. 
It was through this woodland that I went with 
Willis and Bradley, for we had obtained early 
leave to look over the field, and incidentally were 
ordered to report anything we might see of the 
enemy. 

When we reached the famous Worm Fence, 
where the slain were most numerous, we debated 
a little as to whether we should follow its course 
this way or that, as all we knew of the locality 
was that Richmond was scarcely five miles away, 
and we presumed that the gray army lay between 
us and the city. 

Here Willis, a Maine man who seemed quite 
at home in the woods, took the lead. Soon we 
had stepped over and beyond the close-lying 
slain, though now and then we came upon the 
body of sume Southern soldier who, wounded on 
the fighting line, had sunk down to die in moving 
toward the rear. 

Reconnvitering the ground carefully, we had 
gone forward probably more than a mile when 
we saw ourselves on the edge of a road that 
crossed the woods at right angles to our course. 
There Willis, telling us to halt, went forward, 
peered in both directions, motioned us to stoop 
down, and then came cautiously back to us. 
‘There was, he said, some smoke rising beyond a 
turn in the road; a camp-fire might be there; he 
would yo tow it, and we were to follow him 
at tifty feet distance, taking care to make no noise. 

In two or three minutes he stopped and beck- 
oned us to his side. There, looking through 
the underbrush, we could see three “Johnnies”? 
beside a small fire, eating a stew from a camp- 
kettle. Their guns leaned against a neighboring 
tree. We were so near them that we could hear 
their talk distinetly, which was about one “Em 
Singleton,” and a recent letter in which she had 
stated that she had already “eat watermelon.” 
The surprise of the three when we stepped into 
this conversation, with guns levelled, and ordered 
them to surrender, was laughable, but none of 
them lost their wits. 

“Don't tire, Yanks! We cave,” called one. 

“Sit still, or you’re goner: id Willis, as one 
of them attempted to ri Then we secured 
their guns, and after smashing them, stock and 
lock, ate up the rest of their stew, which they 
seemed to regret quite as much as their captivity, 

“Which way does this road run?” asked 
Willis, 

“Runs to the river that way; runs into our 
lines that way,” one prisoner answered. I am 
not sure that he knew he made two false state. 
ments. 

“Well, we must be off. Come along, Johnnie: 
right—forward march!” Willis went ahead, 
Bradley and I brought up the rear. 

‘Thus we had marched for half a mile or there- 
abouts, when, hearing voiees and Jaughter ahead, 
beyond one of the numerous short turns of the 
road, we put our best feet forward to reach our 
comrades, and Game plump out upon a company 
of fully one hundred Confederates. 

“Hello, Yanks,” cried one of our prisoners, in 
great apparent surprise, “who's on top now ?”” 

“Just so, See you later. Johnny,” said Wills, 
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and instantly dodged into the woods. He was 
followed by Bradley. I, who had been rather in 
the rear, and partly sheltered from view, leaped 
into the bush on the other side of the road. 
How it happened that I completely escaped 
notice I do not understand, but while many of 
the Confederates, shouting and shooting, ran 
after Willis and Bradley, I got away without 
any pursuit. 

As soon as I was convinced of this I cautiously 
worked back to within sight of the road, and 
then moved parallel to it toward the place where 
we had captured the Confederates. Once there, 
I thought I could find my way back to the Worm 
Fence, and then into our lines. 

But I have always been inexpert as a woods- 
man, and I lost my sense of direction, and could 
not find the road when I again tried to do so. 
But at last, somewhat alarmed and moving 
excitedly, though with my gun ready, I stepped 
saddenly out on the road and found myself face 
to face with a Confederate soldier. He had 
jumped up hastily from resting his back against 
a roadside tree which had hidden him from me. 
Afterward I learned that he had been dozing. 

This young man was as much surprised as I, 
and as instinctively combatant at the sight of 
the hostile uniform and the tixed bayonet. Up 
went his gun; he cocked it in the same motion. 
In this he had a fraction of a second the start of 
me, and so, as I cocked my Springfield I thrust 
oat with my bayonet to knock his muzzle aside. 
The guns went off at once, harmlessly, and in 
the next instant he came out of the smoke at me 
with the bayonet. Steel to steel, eye to eye, 
without a word, we were trying to kill one 
another, for neither of us could see any other 
way to save himself. 

When I think of it now—of the peaceful road, 
the quiet woodland, and sunshine on his gun and 
his face, of his lunging at me with the same fear 
in his heart that was in my own—the fear of 
having the hard steel in my midriff—when I 
think how furious and formidable he looked, and 
bow inevitable it seemed that I must kill or be 
killed, it seems more unreal, more incredible than 
anything else in my life. Yet I can now veritably 
hear the clash and clatter of our bayonets and 
gun-barrels as { met his expert lunges with the 
regular parries, and still stood on my guard. 

My company had been well trained in bayonet 
exercise. I thought I was uncommonly good at 
it, but the gaunt young man in gray plainly felt 
himself to be so superior that he might dare to 
attack. He kept me busy guarding my middle, 
breast and head; but with every parry my mind 
was getting easier, and I began to think. 

At first I had been fighting as an automaton, 
and even my fear of his steel was as if mechanical 
and forced; but the strangeness of it came into 
my mind after a dozen passes. To be poking at 
one another’s hearts there without any reason, 
ander no order, we two strangers, in no battle, 
and with no witness, stabbing and warding with 
all the weight of our guns! 

My soul began to stir. It shrank from the 
killing of him. I knew the fight was a causeless, 
erazy thing that ought to stop; and still I parried 
and tarned, for he was shifting about me with 
great agility, and said nothing. 

He kept me too busy to settle the half-furmed 
thought of my soul, but my reflections would no 
doubt soon have found words had they not been 
driven forth from my mind. 

He may have seen some hesitation in my eye 
or my motions, for he gave a great fierce yell, 
“Now, Yank!’ and tried to close in and end it. 
Here, in the rapid play, my left hand was jabbed 
severely by his point, and with that and his shout, 
my temper changed. Compunction departed; 
his yelling as if he thought to frighten me by a 
mere shout annoyed me; I was angry—partly at 
myself for having hesitated. Inpetuously I gave 
up the defensive and attacked with all my might. 

“Your Yankee is up, eh?” said the young 
man in gray, as he began to give me ground. His 
black eyes glittered watchfully, and I remember 
how his derisive smile whetted my wrath. 1 was 
bungry to kill him; but do my best I could not 
touch him, though I forced him to back along the 
toad for fully one hundred yards. 

Bayonet-fighting is terribly hard work. We 
bad both been panting and sweating for what 
seemed a long time, though all was over in fifteen 
minutes, I now believe. I was beginning to 
understand that I must fall down from weakness 
or drop my gun if I could not soon kill him, and 
with the physical failure, I was no longer so 
desirous to kill as I was to stop fighting. And 
still we prodded and tottered and gasped, until 
saddenly he said, “Hold on, Yank,” and dropped 
the batt of his gun. 

It seemed a reasonable thing to do the same, 
and we stood three yards apart, scanning each 
other respectfully and catching breath. 

“see here, Yank,” he drawled, “ ’taint no use; 
we've fit it pretty well out, and neither of us is 
killed so fur; s'pose we back off and call it 

. Square?” 

“*All right, Johnny; I'm agreeable.” 

“Well, all right then. What did you start in 
for anyhow—never see such a man!” 

““Me—it was you that started it! Such fool 
work! I was just going along, and you —” 

“Me—there never was no murderin’ mind in 
me. I was just settin’ under the tree, kind of 


dozing, and you came sneaking out at me from | 


behind, and if —” 


“Came sneaking at you from behind! By 
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thunder, that’s too much!” and at my motion of 
fury his bayonet was on guard again. 

And then we looked into one another’s eyes, 
and the comicality of it struck us both at once. 
Down went our guns again, and out went our 
hands, and then we shook and smiled; but the 
sentimentality of this gave us a sharp reaction. 
We drew apart stiffly ; each picked up his gun. 

“Yonder is your army, Yank,” he said, gravely. 

“Obliged to you, Johnny,” said I, and took his 
word for it. 

After I had gone about fifty yards I stopped 


An. jnvolunta 


ISS Randall came 
down the stone 
steps with a sweep 
of her silk-lined 
skirts and a high 
condescension in 
each touch of her 
handsome shoes. 
She entered the 

carriage, and was 

shut in with a faint 
fragrance of violets 
and a strong aroma 
of exclusive aristoc- 
racy. As the car- 
riage rolled away, 
she leaned back on 
the cushions with a 
bored droop of the 
corners of her mouth, 
at the thought of the 
afternoon's duties, 
necessitated by her 
mother’s detention 

at home with a 

sprained ankle. 

She checked off the items with the tips of her 
gloved fingers, moving her lips, which framed, but 
did not sound, the words. “Meeting—church 
vestry —city missionary — Mrs. Hall — mother 
wrote toher—” After a little pause: ‘‘Call— 
325 {urd Street—Mrs. Whiton—mother’s old 
school friend—hasn’t met her for years—moved 
here about a month—sorry she could not call, 
but lame ankle —” and so forth. Then Elizabeth 
Randall’s mind wandered to more congenial 
topics, and the down-drooping lips curved them- 
selves into a smile. 

“You may be here in an hour,” she ordered, 
as she left the carriage at the door of the church. 
“If I’m not here, come to 325 Hurd Street.” 

The meeting had already opened when she 
entered the vestry of the church. Elizabeth sat 
down at the back of the vestry in an attitude, 
partly unconscious, partly studied, of bored 
preoccupation. Mrs. Hall, the missionary, was 
speaking with a gentle monotony of voice and a 
weariness of soul. She had barely been able to 
tear herself away from the pressing needs of the 
city mission to come and present her work to-day. 
But this church was wealthy, and the mission, 
like all others, was in need of funds. As she 
spoke, Mrs. Hall remembered the sick woman 
that was waiting for medicine, the little girl that 
needed a new coat, and these anxieties did not 
make her words come more easily or render her 
tired voice more eloquent. 








Elizabeth stifled a yawn in her high-collared 
throat and wondered how much longer she must 
listen. Mrs. Hall told 
the story of one day of 
her work, and as it was 
not a large vestry, and 
the softly stained glass 
windows and handsome 
pictures on the walls had 
been studied by Elizabeth 
at other bored sessions, 
it was impossible for her 
not to hear something. 
It was about sick women 
and children, and men 
out of work, and sewing- 
classes ; but it was always 
tiresome, and a wave of 
relief swept over Eliza- 
beth when the meeting 
was closed. 

As Elizabeth was about 
to pass out, a zealous lady 
standing near the door 
Pressed two cards into 
her hand. They bore 
Mrs. Hall’s address and 
occupation and a Bible 
Motto. 

“One for you and one 
for your mother. So good 
of you to come,” said 
the lady, hoping to entrap 
Elizabeth’s wandering 
interest. by cordiality of 
manner. 

“Oh, not at all,” said Elizabeth, with gracious 
conyentionality, and unbending, as she always 
did, in direct personal intercourse. ‘I came as 
my mother’s substitute—rather a poor one, I’m 
afraid.” 

Just here Mrs. Hall appeared, hastening, like 
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and looked back. ‘The young man in gray turned 
his head at the moment, and waved his hand to 
me. 

“Good-by, Yank.” 

“Good-by, Johnny.” 

Twenty minutes later I was in camp with 
Willis and Bradley, who had escaped with some 
bad scratches. ‘They gave me the particulars of 
their escape, but I did not dare to tell them about 
that lonesome bayonet fight, for they would not 
have believed so strange a story. 

3 HENRY VAN GELDER. 


ry Missionary 


Elizabeth, to a pressing appointment. She was 
introduced to Elizabeth, spoke a word or two, 
and was gone to get a car. 

Elizabeth came out of the church more leisurely, 
and finding that her carriage was not in sight, 
decided to walk to Hurd Street, which was not 
far away. She passed Mrs. Hall and bowed to 
her. 

“I lost my car,” said Mrs. Hall, hurrying by. 

“I am very sorry,” murmured Elizabeth, half 
over her shoulder, but there was a touch of 
genuine feeling in her tones; the little missionary 
looked tired. She glanced down at her own 
severely simple but very elegant suit with a 
memory of Mrs. Hall’s shabby black, and lifted 
her head a trifle higher. Then she frowned 
slightly. It was really not a calling gown, she 
thought, but she remembered her mother's 
description of Mrs. Whiton: “simple-mannered, 
blunt-spoken, philanthropic.” 

“She probably won't know what I have on,” 
thought Elizabeth; then she smiled to herself. 
“T'll talk about the missionary meeting.” 

The early winter dusk was closing down when 


she reached Mrs. Whiton's big stone mansion. | 


The maid admitted her into 
the gloominess of dark wain 

seoting and heavy draperies 
It took her some time, fum. 
bling about in her card-casc 

to extract a card, and she 
handed it to the girl without 
glancing at it. The light ir 
the reception-room was dim 
and uncertain. Elizabeth sat 
down. 

After many minutes Mrs. 
Whiton entered. Elizabetl) 
arose with smiling face ani 
out-stretched hand. But Mrs 
Whiton did not appear to 
see her; on the other 
hand, but little of Mrs. 
Whiton’s short, stout 
figure, and only a part 
of one eye, could be 
discerned, for she car- 
ried in her arms a huge 
brown paper parcel. 

“I'm sorry to have 
kept you waiting, Mrs. 
Hall,” Mrs. Whiton 
said, somehow over and 
around the paper. 

Elizabeth opened her lips and glanced down at 
her card-case; then it occurred to her that she 
must have sent up Mrs. Hall’s card! She was 
about to speak, but Mrs. Whiton’s voice went 
on: “But I found an old blue wrapper of mine 
that I thought might do 
for you with a little 
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Whiton weighed an athple 
two hundred,—“‘so I had 
to unfasten the package 
and put it in. I’m glad 
you came so soon after 
getting my note. I always 
have a load of old clothes 
ready to give away. I 
didn’t know whether to 
send these things to you 
or to the orphan asylum ; 
whichever came first 
would get them.’” 

The bundle had been 
gradually slipping from 
her hold until now it 
dropped upon the table, 
revealing Mrs. Whiton’s 
broad figure and upset- 
ting a vase. Elizabeth 
stooped to pick up the 
vase. Of course, now 
that Mrs. Whiton really 
looked at her she would 
see the difference between 
Miss Randall’s manner 
and millinery and that 
of a city missionary. 

But Mrs. Whiton 
merely nodded at her as 
she placed the vase on the 
mantel. “Thank you, I hope it is uninjured; 
it’s a very valuable vase.” ‘The lorgnette chain 
which she was trying to disentangle from the 
string around the package enlightened Elizabeth 
as to her obtuseness. She was extremely short- 
sighted. She stood helplessly in front of the 
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altering over,’’— Mrs. | 
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lady, watching her with a mingling of amusement 
and anger, which, now that she could explain 
matters, prevented her from doing so. Not asked 
to sit down, not welcomed, given some old clothes 
to make over—so this would have been Mrs. 
Hall’s greeting! 

“I hope you’ll excuse me,”’ said Mrs. Whiton, 
“but I’m very busy, as I expect company at 
dinner.” 

“Certainly,” said Elizabeth. She bowed 
grandly and moved away. Elizabeth Randall, 
with all her manner, had never been more lofty 
than when thus unwillingly impersonating gentle 
little Mrs. Hall. 

Elizabeth wanted to leave the bundle here on 
Mrs. Whiton’s table with a sarcastic, revealing 
speech, but she remembered that the orphan's 
home needed what it contained; she recalled 
something of Mrs. Hall's plea for clothing. 
Then, too, a strange sympathy had come for the 
little missionary. She stretched her arms around 
the brown paper, clasped her gloved hands on the 
other side of the package, and said, ‘Thank you, 
Mrs. Whiton,”’ groped her way to the front door, 
and laid the bundle on the floor while she 
mastered the intricacies of the front door latch. 
Then she took it up again and started down the 
steps. Of course the carriage would be here, 
and she could be driven directly to Mrs. 
Hall’s. 2 i 

“I’m thankful she didn’t come for it herself,” 
murmured Elizabeth, clutching it tighter, while 
the blood mounted to her face. 

‘When she reached the foot of the steps, where 
it was possible to see the street over the package, 
her carriage was not in sight. The fastidious 
and elegant Miss Randall stood at the foot of the 
stone steps, closely embracing the large paper 
parcel. 

“I suppose this is the way the dressmakers 
and washerwomen feel,” Elizabeth laughed. 
“TI might put it down on the step and stand over 
it while I’m waiting.” She let it slip slowly 
down to the step; but no arrangement of her 
silk-lined skirt would hide those angles and 
curving humps. 

Somehow she seemed con- 
spicuous, standing on the steps. 
Everybody who passed looked 
inquiringly, even suspiciously, 
at those brown paper protuber- 
ances around the sides of her 
skirt. She glanced furtively 
up at the house behind. The 
parlor-maid was giggling at the 
window. All Elizabeth’s self- 
confidence vanished. But pres- 
ently she plucked up courage, 
stooped over the bundle, curved 
one arm about it, and stepped 
off. Her arm barely reached 
half-way about it, and it was 
delicately done up, as charity 
parcels usually are, with a 
many-knotted string and an 
assorted variety of papers 
which inadequately patched out each 
other’s deficiencies. 

With her disengaged hand Eliza- 
beth kept thrusting an obtrusive piece 
of blue flannel into its place. It was 
not nearly so dark in the street as in 
the house. She met several people 
she knew, and though she bowed 
|to them with simulated indifference, she could 
not but see their surprised glances at the moun- 
tain of brown paper under her arm. 

Elizabeth felt that she had walked a mile,—it 
was in reality half a block,—when she felt the 
string begin to give way. She seized the package 
wildly with both hands, and tried to tighten the 
string in another place, only to find it breaking 
again. She stopped short with both anns twined 
around the bundle, and with a new imaginative 
power, pictured herself standing on the sidewalk 
over a.scattered and probably startling assortment 
of garments. Then she heard the roll of wheels, 
and there, joy of joys! was the carriage. 

How she got into the carriage without leaving 
Mrs. Whiton’s cast-off wrapper on the sidewalk 
she never knew; but the exchange was safely 
accomplished, and it was with a very thankful 
heart that she extracted Mrs. Hall’s remaining 
card and gave the address of the city mission. 

It seemed a, long drive to the mission. Eliza- 
beth wondered if Mrs. [all had walked this 
distance. At last the carriage was drawn up 
before a plain brick house in an unfashionable 
portion of the city. Mrs. Hall's name was on 
the doorplate, and Elizabeth was admitted into 
a plainly furnished but cheerful room. The 
loosening bundle was brought in and placed 
carefully on a chair, and Elizabeth sent her 
name to Mrs. Hall. Then she sat down in this 
other and very different reception-room to await 
her hostess. 

There was a fire burning in a stove with an 
open grate front, and around the corner of the 
stove, drawn up very near to it, she saw a small 
girl. Elizabeth moved her seat to where she 
could see the child more clearly. She was 
perched on a chair whose back was almost 
touching the hot, black side of the stove. She 
reminded one of a little bird before it has its 
feathers. She wore a calico dress, and a plaid 
shawl was pinned about her shoulders. ‘There 
was no covering on her frowsy hair. Her small 
! feet were curled about the chair-round, and the 
! sole of one boot was torn and pendent; it hit 
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against the chair leg when she moved. Elizabeth 
asked her if she were cold. 

‘The child shook her head and blinked her 
bright eyes, that were like a small bird’s. 
“Nope,” she answered. Then, as if from the 
exertion of extracting that single syllable, she 
commenced to cough—a harsh, hacking cough 
that frightened Elizabeth. She started to go to 
the child, but in a moment it was over. 


“Is that whooping-cough?” demanded Eliza- ' 
beth. She stood up; ber questions sounded like ; 


commands, 

“Nope; cold,”” answered the girl. 

“You ought to dress more warmly if you are 
ill,” ordered Elizabeth, peremptorily. 

The child blinked again and almost grinned. 
“Haven't got any clothes!"’ 

Elizabeth went to the chair and opened the 
widely gaping bundle. The first thing after the 
wrapper was a child’s coat. It was a warm, 
woolly affair. Elizabeth held it out at arm's 
length and carried it to the child. 

“Get up and put this on,” she said. 

The child obeyed at once. Elizabeth tried to 
slip it on without approaching too near to this 
dirty little creature. But the child seemed so 
unused to sleeves and buttons that she required 
much assistance, and the touch of those thin, 
clawlike hands, the feeling of those bony 
shoulder-blades through the thin gown, caused 
Elizabeth to smooth it down gently, forgetting 
hygienic caution in humanity. When the coat 
was on, the girl said never a word; she stood like 
a statue, her arms sticking out in front of her, 
and a doubtfully pleased look on her face. 

Elizabeth went back to the package. “Here 
are some mittens,” she said. “Put them on.” 
She pulled them on, eager to hide those little 
hands, and something seemed to choke her as 
she did so. 

Once more she went to the package and this 
time extracted a hat. She crammed it down on 
the girl’s head with a little pat. ‘There now, 
you're as warm as toast.” She laid her hands 
on the child's warmly clad shoulders and smiled 
down on her. 

The child rubbed the thumbs of her mittens up 
and down the front of her coat. “It's prettier’n 
your’n,” she cried, triumphantly, with a smile 
and nod. 

But here Mrs. Hall appeared. She came 
toward Elizabeth with a surprised look in her 
keen eyes. “I am sorry to have kept you 
waiting, Miss Randall, but you know what a 
missionary’s life must be. I was so delayed by 
walking down, and found so many needy cases 
waiting for me." 

“Oh, I’ve waited only a moment,” said Eliza- 
beth, with a ready graciousness and a burning 
memory of Mrs. Whiton. “I have brought you 
down some things from Mrs. Whiton. I gave 
this little girl a coat and hat out of them.” 

Mrs. Hall looked at the child. ‘Thank you; 
lam glad you did. She needs them very much. 
Go into the dining-room, Jennie, and Miss Green 
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encumbered with the heavy baby. Elizabeth 
recalled the difficulties of her package, and 
hurried up the steps after him to pull the bell. 
“Ig the baby sick?” she asked, as she passed 
him again on the steps. 
“No,” answered the boy, “but the ole 
woman’s on a spree, and there aint no fire —” 


HE mental and physical phenomena 
exhibited by a person in a state of som- 
nambulism, or sleep-walking, are such as 

have, in all ages of the world, excited the 
superstitious fears of the ignorant, and claimed 
the earnest consideration of those who have 
made it their business to investigate the mani- 
festations of the mind and of the nervous 
organization of human beings. 

Accustomed as we are to the fact that the 
senses of sight, hearing, smell, touch and taste 
are the guides by which we are conducted through 
life, the sight of a person performing not only the 
grosser functions connected with vitality, but 
even the most delicate manipulations, without 
the aid of these pilots, is a circumstance calcu- 
lated to call up feelings of wonder and awe. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that, before science 
turned its fierce light on these and cognate mental 
manifestations, the sommambulist was regarded 
as being a person possessed by an evil spirit. 

But somnambulism—using the name without 
reference to its derivation—is a condition by no 
means confined to ordinary sleep. We are all 
|More or less somnambulists, for we all perform 
actions in our waking moments which are not 
prompted by our senses, which are not controlled 
by the brain and which are carried on by other 
organs of the nervous system far inferior in 
importance to this grand one which fills the 
skull, but which are nevertheless fully as essen- 
tial to existence. Somnambulism, therefore, is 
a condition in which the brain is more or less 
completely asleep, but in which certain other 
mental factors are in a state of intense action. 

There are two varieties of somnambulism ; 
one in which the brain fs in that state which 
we call sleep, and one in which it is ordinarily 
considered as being awake, but in which it is so 
| engrossed with matters which it regards as of 
‘ supreme importance that the senses no longer 
appreciate the minor events which are going on 
around us. 

Many familiar examples of this waking som- 
nambulism will at once occur to the reader, and 
May well engage our attention before we proceed 
to the consideration of the more striking mani- 
festations of the somnambulic condition. 





If we are deeply occupied in composing and | 


will give you some medicine.” Then she turned | writing, the only part of the process of which 
we are conscious is the con- 
veption of our ideas and the 
expression of them in suita- 
ble language. We pay no 
attention to the motions that 
we give the pen; our whole 
brain is employed with higher 
thoughts than those necessary 
to the guidance of our instru- 
ment of writing. We can 
turn our minds to the pen- 
manship, and can make it the 


but persons who write out 
very original or abstruse ideas 
rarely trouble themselves 
with the nice formation of 
the letters. Hence their band- 
writing is generally bad, in 
the ordinary sense of the 
term. 

On the other hand, persons 
who copy, or those whose 
writing is not the expression 
of much thought, usually 
write with care and preci- 
sion; to do so with them is 
the chief object. Now the 
writing in these cases of mental activity is, 90 far 
as its mechanism is concerned, as much an act 
of somnambulism as any similar one performed 
by the most profound sleep-walker. 

Again, a person desires to measure the length 





toward Elizabeth, and her face brightened. 
was kind of you to come down so promptly. 


“It 

1 
felt that I was very dull today,” — without 
noticing Elizabeth's polite protestation, she went 
on,—‘‘but I was so tired, and had so much on | 
my mind. 
sent! I heard of her as a very philanthropic | and makes his steps, conscious of each one he 





woman. Wouldn't you like to gu over the house | takes, for his attention is turned especially to 
now? Weare always glad to have visitors.” them; he counts them, in fact, and when he gets 

“Thank you, I mustn’t stop now,” said , through knows exactly what he has done. This 
Klizabeth, “it is so late, and 1 have so many | is an act of the waking mind of which the brain 
things to do. But—I didn’t know—you spoke | is entirely conscious. 
of some classes—if I could help in any way?” \ But another person rises from his chair for the 

“Oh, thank you very much, Miss Randall. If | purpose of going to the bookcase for a volume 
you could come Saturday afternoon! But per- he desires. His mind is not on his steps: his 
haps you have so many engagements; it is the | will is directed toward getting the book he wants. 
hardest time of all to get people to come.” 

“I will come,” said Elizabeth. “Do you want 
me next Saturday ?"” 

The arrangement was made. 
came down the steps of the house, a small boy, | his feet have been raised at exactly the right 
with a baby in his arms, stopped her, moments, and obstacles in the way have been 

“Say, be you Mis’ Hall?” avoided. All this is pure somnambulism. 

“No, but Mrs. Hall lives in this house.” At another time he may begin to wind his 

The boy began to climb the steps slowly, | watch. .\t that very instant some engrossing 


but is not cor 





chief subject of our thoughts, ; 


Tow many nice things Mrs. Whiton | of a room by pacing it. Ile starts at one end, | 


He gues to the place where he knows it to be, | 
ious of the act or method of | 

getting there; nevertheless his legs have been | 
As Elizabeth | accurately directed, there has been no mistake, ; 





His words floated after Elizabeth as she entered 
the carriage and was again enclosed with the 
fragrance of violets and aroma of aristocracy ; 
but she turned away from it all to lean out of the 
window and watch the little vagrant and his 
baby admitted into the warm, lighted hall. 

FrANcES BENT DILLINGHAM. 





By Dr. William A. Hammond. 


subject comes to his mind, he loses all conscious- 
ness of the act he has set out to perform, and 
yet it is carried through to the end, the key is 
taken out, the watch is closed and put in his 
pocket, and he may go on and perform other 
movements to which he has been accustomed 
before consciousness takes cognizance of the 
actions. In fact, so thoroughly taken up is 
consciousness with the thoughts that have come 
into the mind that it fails altogether at times to 
embrace within its scope the operation of winding ; 
he therefore does not 
know -whether he has 
performed the act or not, 
and begins the whole 
movement over again. 

A case is on record of 
a@ young lady who was 
playing on the piano a 
very difficult musical 
composition. She per- 
formed it with great skill 
and care, although she 
was observed throughout 
the whole process to be 
strangely agitated and 
preoccupied. 

When she had finished, 
she burst into tears. She 
had been intently watch- 
ing the death-struggles 
of her favorite bird. .Al- 
though her brain was 
thus absorbed with a mat- 
ter of extreme interest, 
her spinal cord had not 
been diverted from the 
office of carrying on the 
muscular and automatic 
actions required by her 
musical performance. ‘These actions were essen- 
tially somnambulistic in character. 

Many other examples of this variety of som- 
nambulism in which the brain is absorbed with 
an idea and does not take into consideration the 
actions necessary to the accomplishment of a 
purpose it has directed to be performed might be 
adduced, but they will readily occur to the intel- 
ligent reader. It would indeed be unfortunate 
for us if we did not have organs that can be! 
depended on to carry us through the minor oper- | 
ations necessary to be effected in order that 
higher mental functions may be exercised. 

But the brain, in this condition of somnam- ; 
bulism, is not incapable of taking supervision of 
these actions of lower degree. Its powers are 
all there, ready to assume the command if it 
should become necessary. It merely delegates | 
the office to other organs of which the spinal | 
cord is the chief, while it goes on elaborating | 
ideas. It is like a mine loaded with dynamite, 
needing but a touch to make it master of the 
situation. 

But in the other species the brain is quiescent ; 
it is as incapable fur the time being of executing | 
its functions as if it were entirely out of the 
body. ‘The spinal cord and other centres of 
gray matter are in full control, and the perfection 
with which they do their work is, as 1 have said, | 
well calculated to excite feelings of the utmost 
astonishment. 

‘There are many works on somnambulism and 
analogous states which are tilled with remarkable 
instances of the condition in question; but the 
following, which occurred in my own experience, 
is in many respects more wonderful than any 
which has heretofore been recorded. The subject 
was a young lady of great personal attractions. 
Her father invited me to the house in order to 
witness the somnambulic acts for myself. 

About twelve o'clock at night the nurse 
informed us that the young lady had risen from 
her bed, and was about to dress herself. I went 
up-stairs, accompanied by her father, and met. 
her in the hall. She was walking, partly dressed, 
very slowly and deliberately, her head elevated, 
her eyes open, and her hands hanging loosely by 
her side. Without noticing us, she descended the ' 
stairs to the parlor, we following her. Taking a’ 
mateh which she had brought with her from her 
own room, she rubbed it several times on the | 
under side of the mantelpiece until it caught 
fire, and then, turning on the gas, lighted it. 

She threw herself into an armchair, and looked | 
fixedly at a portrait of her mother that hung 
over the mantelpiece. While she was in this | 
position I carefully examined her countenance, 
and performed several experiments with the view | 
of ascertaining the condition of the senses as to, 
activity. 

She was very pale—more so than was natural 





“HELD A LIGHTED SULPHUR MATCH 
UNDER HER NOSE." 





to her; her eyes were wide open, and did not: 
wink when the hand was brought suddenly in 
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close proximity to them. I held a large book 
between her eyes and the picture she was looking 
at, so that she could not see it. She nevertheless 
continued to gaze in the same direction, as if no 
obstacle were interposed. 

I then made several motions, as if about to 
strike her in the face. She made no attempt to 
ward off the blows, nor did she give the slightest 
sign that she saw my actions. I touched the 
corner of each eye with the lead-pencil I had in 
| my hand, but even this did not make her close 
her eyelids. 1 was entirely satistied that she did 
{ not see, at least with her eyes. 

I held a lighted sulphur match under her nose, 
so that she could not avoid inhaling the sulphur- 
ous acid gas which escaped. She gave no evidence 
of feeling any irritation. Cvulogne-water and 
‘ other perfumes and smelling-salts likewise failed 
to make any obvious impression on her nerves 
of smell. 

Through her partially opened mouth I intro- 
duced a piece of bread suaked in lemon juice. 
She evidently failed to perceive the sour taste. 
Another piece of bread saturated with a solution 
of quinine was equally ineffectual. The two 
pieces remained in her mouth a full minute, and 
were then chewed and swallowed. 

She now rose from ber 
chair and began to pace 
the room in an agitated 
manner; she wrung her 
hands, sobbed, and wept 
violently. While she was 
acting in this way I 
struck two books together 
several times so as to 
make loud noises close to 
her ears. This failed to 
interrupt her. Scratching 
the back of her hand 
with a pin, pulling her 
hair and pinching her face 
appeared to excite no 
sensation. 

I then took off her 
slippers and tickled the 
soles of her feet. She at 
once drew them away, 
but no laughter was pro- 
duced. As often as this 
experiment was repeated 
the feet were drawn up. 
The spinal cord was 
therefore awake. 

This young lady fully 
recovered from the con- 
| dition predisposing her to attacks uf somnam- 
bulism, but they subsequently returned in conse. 
quence of undue mental exertion, she having 
contracted a taste for philosophy, in the study of 
which she had indulged herself to an inordinate 
extent for one with her nervous proclivities. 
With the resumption of this state she had also 
acquired the ability to pass by her own mental 
power into the hy pnotic condition, the phenomena 
of which are, in many respects, similar to those 
of somnambulism. ‘These, however, do not con- 
cern us in the present connection. 

Now it will be noticed that in all the experi- 
ments performed on this young lady for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not the 
special senses were performing their functions, 
there were negative results. And yet she walked 
with absolute precision, and performed actions, 
such as striking a match, turning on and lighting 
the gas, and sitting down and rising from a chair, 
that could not have been effected without guides 
of some kind. These, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, were not those in connection with her brain. 

If she had been engaged in any hazardous 
undertaking, such, for instance, as walking on a 
narrow plank across a deep chasm, I am confident 
she would have succeeded as well as have many 
other somnambulists in like circumstances. In 
her waking state she could not possibly have 
performed such an act, but would have been 
overcome with fright at the mere suggestion. 

In further illustration of this ability of som- 
nambulists to perform complex acts without the 
assistance of the senses, especially that of sight, 
1 may mention the case of a lady who, as her 
husband informs me, frequently walks in her 
sleep and performs many somnambulic acts in 
entire obscurity. 

On one occasion she went into a dark closet, 
and opening a trunk, began to arrange the con- 
tents. It contained clothing of various kinds, 
which had been put into it the day before without 
being sorted. She classified all the articles, such 
as stockings, handkerchiefs, shirts, and so forth, 
without making a single mistake, and without. 
the possibility of being assisted by light sufficient 
for ordinary eyesight. 

One or two analogous states will help us by 
their consideration to a more complete under- 
standing of the relations of somnambulisin to 
the brain and nervous system. One of these is 
what is called “absence of mind.’ Iere the 
brain is completely prevccupied with a subject 
of such engrossing interest that it allows the 
other organs of the mind ‘to assume powers 
which ordinarily it reserves to itself. .\ person, 
for instanee, is engaged in solving an abstruse 
mathematical problem. The whole action of the 
brain is demanded for this labor, and is not 





‘ diverted by matters of minor importance. 


The picture of the philosopher sitting in front 
of the fire intently reading while he boils his 
watch and holds the egg in his hand is familiar 


al 
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to many of us. A person in this condition will 
often do the very opposite of what he would do | 
if he were guided solely by the superior organ, 
the brain. When questioned, if he hears at all, 
he says “no” when otherwise he would answer 
“yes.” He thinks so deeply, and with such a 
degree of concentration, that his house may be 
on fire and he does not smell the smoke, see the 
flames, or hear the noise made by the firemen. 

The phenomena of reverie—a condition very 
similar to that of absence of mind—have also 
strong features of resemblance to those of som- 
nambulism. Here the mind is not very intensely 
engaged in thought. It rambles,-so to speak, 
without determinate object, and passively pursues 
a train of incomplete reasoning, often of the most 
fanciful character; but yet so abstract, so far 
removed from the attending circumstances, that 
although actions may be performed by the 
body, they have no relation to the current of ! 
thought. 

Thus a person in a state of reverie will answer 





questions, obey commands involving a good deal 
of muscular action, and perform other complex | 
feats without disturbing the connection of imper- | 







NE evening in 
November my 
father, at sup- | 
per, remarked 

“Jim Williams 
told me to-day that 
he’s had about four | 
hundred pounds of 
cotton stolen. Our ! 
wagon is ina pretty ' 
good place to be 
robbed, away up there at the back of the field.’ ! 

My brother Dape suggested that he and 1| 
sleep in the wagon, as we had often done earlier | 
in the season, just because we liked it; but this 
evening a norther was blowing, and we expected 
anight of rain and storm. We could, however, 
be comfortable enough by covering ourselves 
with cotton. 

“That’s a good idea,’’ said my father. 

But mother laughingly remarked, ‘Thieves 
could steal half the load right out from under 
you two sleepyheads, and you wouldn’t know 
it.” 3 

“No matter how sound they sleep,” said 
father. ‘‘Sneak-thieves would skedaddle the; 
instant they found somebody there.” t 

So, not long after supper, Dape and I went | 
back to the wagon. We found it just as we had 
left it, packed full of seed-cotton ready to be, 
hauled to the gin, and covered with the white 
eanvas sheet, which was spread over bows and 
fastened along the sides of the box, and tied 
down over the end boards. The two end bows 
of the cover were missing, and the sheet, there 
unsupported, slanted down in front and behind. 

The night was dark. While not severely cold, 
the wind, like all Texas northers, had a pene- 
trating chill that made our teeth chatter. 

Standing on the brake, I untied the sheet at 
the side, then put my head under it and climbed 
upon the cotton. Dape crawled up after me, 
after tying the sheet again. 

Taking off our boots and outer clothes, we 
put them in the fore end. Then we crawled 
back and began to hollow out a bed, piling 
the cotton forward. When the bed was deep 
enough, we got into it, side by side, and raked 
the cotton back upon ourselves. Lastly, we 
worked our arms under, and were ready to 


By this time the wind was driving rain-drops 
against the wagon-sheet, and soon there was a 
constant pattering over us. This meant no 
eotton-picking the next day, and Dape and I 
felt free to lie awake till late, talking. The last 
thing | heard was the wind and rain, which 
dashed against the wagon so violently that it 
rocked and rattled as if in motion. 

For hours I slept as only a healthy boy can, 
who has worked from daylight till dark; but 
again I became vaguely aware of that rocking 
and rattling of the wagon. The wind must be 
violent now ; wasn’t it lifting the wagon off the 
ground? I could feel the jolts as the wheels 
came down. 

Drowsily I conceived that the wagon might be 
blown over, and rose up on my elbow, still half- 
asleep. Iwas in absolute darkness. All I could 
hear was the beating of the rain and the flapping 
of the sheet. 

Just then came a jolt—another! Then I 
knew. The wind did not cause the jolting. 
The wagon was moving—travelling ! 

Startled, I sat up, wide-awuke and frightened. 
What could it mean? Strange tales came back 
to me, and I seemed to be in the midst of one 
stranger than any. Who had ever heard of a 
wagon starting off across country of its own 
accord—pulling itself? | 

In great wonder I began to investizate. Unty- 
ing the sheet at one side, I raised it and put my 
head out in the rain. There was a little light 
from a clouded moon, and I could see that the 
‘wagon was not an automobile. One horse was | 
in view, and I knew there must be another. | 
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fect ideas which are being formed. He builds 
“castles in the air,” and accepts them for the 
time being as actualities. 

In al) sleep the brain is in a more or less 
quiescent state. If this candition is accompanied, ; 
as it frequently is in nervous and excitable | 
persons, by an exaltation of the functions of the : 
spinal cord, we have the higher order of somnam- | 
bulic phenomena produced, such as walking and , 
the performance of complex and apparently ; 
systematic movements. 

If the brain is very profoundly asleep in these 
circumstances, and the spinal cord in a highly i 
excitable condition, the sleep-walking actions are 
in their highest state of development. When 
the sleep is perfectly natural and the nervous 
system well-balanced, the movements do not 
extend beyond the changes of position of the 
head and limbs and turning over in bed. Between 
these two extreme conditions there are all possible | 
degrees of somnambulism. 

Somnambulism, therefore, is not such a very 
mysterious state as its more obvious phenomena 
would seem to imply, and we are all in some 
degree, at least, somnambulists. 





The driver—but were there not two? 
one man’s voice, though not his words. 

Hastily 1 drew in my head, and wiped the cold 
water from my face and neck. Who were these 
thieves that had put their horses to my father’s 
wagon and cotton? I had heard of a similar 
case in an adjoining county. A wagon loaded 
with cotton had disappeared in the night, and 
the owner, after tracking it many miles, had at | 
last found it at the home of the thief. 

This stormy night was the very time for such 
a theft; the rain would wash out the wagon- 
tracks. Of course it had not ovcurred to the! 
thieves that two boys might be asleep under the 
sheet. 

Greatly alarmed, I began to shake Dape, who 


IT heard 





was still sleeping peacefully. We must do 
something. He uttered an inarticulate cry of 
protest at being disturbed. I ceased to 
shake him, fearful that the thieves had 
heard him. 

For perhaps an hour I sat there in the 
dark, reflecting on our strange situation, 
and wondering what | could do. Where 
were those fellows taking us? How long 
had we been travelling, and where were 
we now? 

1 raised the sheet again. The wagon 
was going through flat woods. Now this 
told something, for we lived in a prairie 
country, and the nearest flat wood was ten 
miles to the west. So we were at least 
ten miles from home, and going farther. 
Much alarmed, I leaned over Dape again, 
and whispered in his ear: 

“Dape, thieves are running clear off 
with the cotton, and us, too!” 

This I repeated several times, until he 
sat up suddenly, and his first whispered 
question showed that he understood the 
matter. I told him what I had learned. 

“We've got to get into our clothes,” he” 
said. ‘Then we'll untie the wagon-sheet 
at the hind end, drop out, and follow the 
road back to where somebudy lives.”” 

“That’s easy, but if we do, why, then 
the thieves get clear away with father's 
cotton and wagon.” 

“Well, then, we'll keep in hearing of 
the wagon till it stops. Let’s yet dressed 
right away.” 

“But the men are on the front end, and. 
they must be sitting on our clothes. You know 
we put ’em right against the sheet.” 

Here was a predicament. If we gut out into 
the cold wind and rain, bareheaded, barefooted 
and in thin shirts and drawers, we must suffer ' 
fearfully, and might be chilled to death. 

What if we should stay in the wagon? We 
shuddered as we asked each other what would 
happen then. Murders are often committed to | 
conceal robbery, and if we did not get out, the 
thieves must find us on stopping. 

After discussing various plans, we decided to 
wait till we came to a house, and then jump out 
and run to it. So we untied the sheet at the 
hind end, and kept poking our heads out to 
Jook for a house. At this we soon got so cold 
that we had to bury ourselves partly in the 
cotton. 

Houses were far apart, but at last the wagon 
came to one. Even before we saw its dim form, | 
we could hear a great barking. 

“That sounds like a dozen dogs, doesn’t it?” | 
shivered Dape. 

“It does,’’ I shivered back. “Big ones, too. 
Let’s not get out. What should we do out there, 
nearly naked, in the cold and dark, with such aj 
pack?” 

“You're right; we’re better off in the wagon.” 

So we got down into the cotton uguin, und 
waited for a house with fewer dogs. 

The laden wagon moved slowly. for the cotton 
made a heavy load for the team, and before 
another house was reached daylight came. We 
were now more alarmed than ever, for if the| 
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thieves should happen to look under the sheet, 
they could not help discovering us. 

Besides, it would be extremely embarrassing 
to approach a house in broad daylight in our 
present attire. In fact, when we did come to 
one, and I tried to get Dape to start first, he 
said, “S’pose there were women? How’d I 
look? Not much! You may go if you want to. 
Pll sce this thing out right here.” To this 
resolve I also was forced by the circumstances. 

About this time the rain stopped. As soon as 
the light began to come through the wagon-sheet, 
we looked eagerly for any chance of getting our 
clothes, and now saw that only one man was 
sitting on the edge of the stretched sheet in front. 
Either the other one had left the wagon, or there 
had been but one, and the talking we had heard 


had been his talking to the horses. However, | 


we were sufficiently afraid of that one man, 
armed as we felt sure he must be. And he was 
sitting on our clothes. All that could be seen of 
them was sleeves and legs. 

“Well,” said Dape, whose mind was hopeful 
and fertile, ‘the man must live somewhere in 
these woods. When he gets home, he’s sure to 
stop the wagon several yards frum the house, 


and go in to warm up and get his breakfast. | 


That'll be our chance. We will put on our 
clothes, jump out, and run for the brush.” 

“But the man or some of his family will be 
sure to take a look under the sheet when the 
wagon stops.”” 

“Well, let us hide in the cotton. No danger of 
them seeing us if we cover ourselves well.” 

And that was what we did. We covered our- 
selves completely, leaving only little holes to 
breathe through. 

In this position we could not hear much, and 
could not see at all; but it was not long till we 
felt the wagon stop. Dape punched me, to inti- 
mate that we were now at the thief’s home, and 
that the trying time had come. We lay without 
moving a muscle. 


Just then a dreadful thought came to me. | 


Any one looking under the sheet would be likely 
to raise it at the fore end. Our clothes would be 
seen; then we should inevitably be discovered. 
1 sat up in my excitement, throwing off the 
cotton. 

What sound was that? A humming, some- 
what like a threshing-machine, in the distance. 





But I had helped unload too much cotton to that 


musie not to recognize it. 
head, I whispered: 

“Fle’s brought us to the gin! 
it?” 


Don’t you hear 


Jape sat up instantly, and made a gesture of ' 


delight. “Now we've got him!”” said he. 

As the gin-yard gate was creaking on its hinges, 
the man who had come out to open it, the ginner 
himself, asked : 

“How much have you got on there?” 

“About eighteen hundred, I guess,”’ replied 
the man on the wagon, “Enough for a bale. 
Can you run it through right away ?”” 


“Think I can get it out by noon. Only one 
lot ahead of you.” 

“Can't you give ime first show? Im in an 
all-fired hurry.” 

“No, [ can’t. I’ve started the other already.” 


“Oh, well, [ s’pose I got to stand it,” and in 
he drove. 

“Now's our time!”’ said Dape. 

So I raised the sheet at the back end of the 
load and beckoned to the ginner, who was 
closing the gate after us. He looked surprised, 
but seeing from my mysterious manner that some- 


) thing was wrong, he soon overtook the wagon. 


“This isu’t his cotton at all! I whispered 


down. “It’s my father’s. That fellow stole it 
last night.” 

“Stole us, too,” put in Dape. “He doesn’t 
know anytning about that, though. And he’s 


sitting on our clothes.” 
The ginner looked incredulous, but soon saw 


Uncovering Dape’s | 
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from our manner and dress that we were speaking 
the truth. 

“Keep still till I can send for some guns! 
‘We'll arrest the scoundrel !’’ he said, and hurried 
on to the gin-house, while the wagon continued 
its way through the yard among scattering 
cotton-bales. 

This gin-house stood on posts six or eight feet 
high. At the door was a platform about even 
with the top of a wagon-bed, where cotton was 
unloaded. When the wagon was against this 
platform, our driver stopped and threw on the 
brake. Then we heard him step off upon the 
platform. 
| “Now for our clothes!” whispered Dape. 
| We began to dress, sitting on the cotton, but I 
| had only jerked on my shirt and pantaloons, 
and was tugging at a boot, when the sheet, or 
wagon-cover, was suddenly thrown up, and the 
wind carried it off the bows. 

There stood a tall, shaggy-bearded man, in a 
slouchy black hat and a yellow “slicker,” or 
rain-proof coat, reaching to his heels. The 
consternation on his face, when he saw what he 
had stolen, was ludicrous. His mouth flew open, 
and he stood staring at us stupidly. 

“T arrest you!’? exclaimed the ginner, gruffly, 
as he hurried out and caught the thief by the arm. 

“Arrest me?” and the man came to himself 
suddenly. ‘Stand back!" he shouted, giving 
the ginner a violent push. The next moment he 
threw off the slicker, snatched a pistol from his 
pocket, and with an oath and a threat, leaped 
! from the platform. 

Out came two bowie-knives, and he tried to 
cut one of his horses loose; but seeing two gin 
| hands coming with guns, he dashed round the 
house, sprang over the fence, and fled through 
the woods, with everybody, including Dape and 
me, in pursuit. But I don’t think anybody was 
half as eager to overtake him as he was to get 
away, for he had a very disagreeable manner in 
flourishing his pistol. 

“Now what?” said I. 

“Get the cotton ginned,’’ said Dape. 

“Good enough!” said 1; and we easily bar- 
gained with the ginner, he keeping out enough, 
| besides his toll, to pay for the bagging and ties to 
wrap the bale. Healso gave us feed for the team. 
| With the seed and the bale loaded into our 
| wagon, we started for home, sixteen miles away, 
early in the afternoon, and soon met father 
and another man on horseback. The 
disappearance of a wagon-load of cotton 
and two boys had made a sensation in our 
neighborhood, and the roads were now 
being scoured in every direction. 

Father was greatly amused with the 
story of our adventure. “Why,” said he, 
“that man was no thief; he was a regular 
philanthropist. We couldn’t have picked 
cotton to-day, anyhow. And he’s hauled 
the load for us and made us a present of 
his horses. Good horses, too. And when- 
ever he comes to my place for his horses, 
there’ll be chunks of fun.” 

it was after dark when we reached 
home. The next morning the cotton-thief’s 
horses were turned into the pasture. 

“Now if the owner wants them, let him 
come and prove his property,” father 
remarked, as he put up the bars. 

The owner did not come to claim the 
horses, but they were missing a week 
later, and found next day at a house in 
the woods about seven miles from the 
gin. The man who lived there was 
earnestly sought by the sheriff, but could 
not be found. His wife, when questioned, 
declared that the horses had returned 
home, and must have jumped out of the 
pasture. Not long afterward the family 
disappeared, going off between two 
days. 

A country neighborhood clings toa joke 
tenaciously, and Dape and I have not yet heard 
the last of the night when we went to guard the 
cotton and were stolen ourselves. 


Lewis B. MILLER. 








A Big Census. 


N undertaking that bids fair to tax the 
powers of all the civilized nations of the 
earth is one proposed for the close of 

the nineteenth century. It is no less than the 
taking of a census of the entire world, At 
present it is estimated that the population of the 
world is about fifteen hundred millions, but this 
is mostly conjecture. Since from two-thirds to 
three-quarters of the people on the earth dwell in 
lands only partially civilized, it is impossible to 
tell their number accurately. 

An attempt is suggested to make, as far as 
possible, an accurate census of the whole world 
in 1900. It is proposed that explorers and 
census-takers be sent to every attainable point 
on the globe. Such is the scheme. ‘The carry- 
ing out will probably be a harder matter. 

The census of Russia that has lately been 
made will materially aid the undertaking. Li 
Hung Chang also, says Christian Work, 
became interested in the proposed project during 
his tour in Europe. and it is asserted, promised 
his assistance in the work. China at present 
forms one of the greatest factors of uncertainty. 
Estimatesvof the number of inhabitants therein 
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vary sometimes by as much as one or two| enumerate the sturdy Eskimos, to be found in ' forgot how I felt. 
millions, and even the population of the principal | the frozen regions, will not have an enviable | prize! 


cities can only be guessed at. 
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task. At present nobody knows how many 


The census-taker who is commissioned to! people inhabit these regions. 








the stove. It was with difficulty that 
she found space on the stove for it, 
because Mrs. Hutchinson was frying griddle 
cakes for breakfast, and Mrs. Dyer was cooking 
mush, and there was a kettle on, besides Mrs. 
MeNab’s teakettle and saucepan. 

“Isn’t your coffee done, Orpah?” asked Mrs. 
Hutchinson, very soon afterward; and Orpah 
hastily took her coffee-pot, leaving more room 
for the Hutchinson frying-pan. 

Orpah hurried with her coffee out of the cook- 
house toward the tents in which the working- 
people were encamped. One of these tents she 
entered. She and her sister Lelia ate hurriedly, 


and then went out of the tent and toward the’ 


road and the cutting-sheds. On the way Lelia 
caught Orpah’s hand. 

“Don’t goso fast !’”? murmured Lelia. “There’s 
Cousin ’ Ri!” 

On a wagon, driving a load of peaches toward 
the fruit-drying establishment, sat a girl. It 
was their cousin, Maria Kinsell, whom no one 
called anything but ’Ri. Lelia pulled Orpah 
behind a tent till Maria drove past; then Orpah 
and Lelia crossed the road to the fruit-cutting 
sheds. Orpah was somewhat flushed. 

“Ri didn’t see us,” said Lelia. “I don’t think 
we always need speak to those shiftless Kinsells, 
if they are our relatives!” 

Orpah and Lelia went to one of the tables in 
the sheds, where the foreman supplied each with 
a big box of peaches to cut. Before every girl in 
the establishment lay a shallow wooden tray, 
three feet by two in measurement. Such trays 
were to be covered with a layer of halved, stoned 
peaches, placed with the cut side uppermost. 
‘The trays were made by old Pappy Wheeler in 
one room of the fruit establishment. He wasa 
weak-minded but benevolent old man, who had 
learned to make fruit-trays, and labored faith- 
fully at making them. 

All these Western farmer folk knew one 
another, for they were of the country families of 
this district. ‘Three years ago some of the more 
prosperous farmers had combined in building 
this large fruit-drying establishment, not far 
from the railroad. There was no town now, 
—only a signal-post for trains,—but the fruit- 
drying establishment bought apricots and peaches 
of neighbors for miles around, and in summer- 
time, to cut the fruit, employed many farmers’ 
daughters and wives. Every employé was paid 
by the number of boxes she cut, account being 
kept by punching the tickets, of which each 
worker had one. The young people compared 
the number of punches in their work-tickets 
every noon. It was considered an honor to 
rank high in the number of boxes cut. 

Those who cut fruit through the season lived 
in the company’s tents, on the large field across 
the road. The women and girls had tents 
together, and at a distance the men lived in 
covered wagons or improvised tents. Many 
members of families had to stay at home on the 
ranches to gather fruit. 

‘Two sides of the fruit-cutting sheds were open, 
and as Orpah looked up, she saw when her 
Cousin Maria drove back along the road; but 
she did not know that Maria had seen Lelia pull 
Orpah behind the tent to avoid speaking to her 
that morning. 

“] suppose Lelia and Orpah think we Kinsells 
are shiftless folks for such forehanded, capable 
folks as theirs to own as relatives!’ sighed 
Maria. ‘“What’ll they say when they see me 
coming to stay at the camp this noon? ‘They 
won’t expect me. I haven’t ever been there 
before."” 

Back in the fruit-cutting sheds the fingers of 
many girls and women flew. Down the central 
passageway of the shed there ran on the ground 
two rails, making a miniature railroad track. 
Now and then two young men pushed down this 
track a small flat car, piled high with wooden 
trays filled with cut peaches. ‘The track ran out 
toward the smal] sulphur-houses, into which 
each car was shut for a little time. After “‘sul- 
phuring,” the cars were run out afield, where 
the trays were placed on the ground while the 
fruit dried. 

At noon the workers stopped for lunch. 
“We're going to have a new foreman,” announced 
one girl. “Mr. Foster’s going home. Charley 
Stewart's going to be foreman of the cutting- 
sheds.” 

Orpah turned toward the road. 

“There’s ’Ki, driving down with another load 
of peaches,” she thought. ‘That must be all 
they’ve got.” 

After lunch Maria came into the cutting-sheds. 

“’Rs come to camp to work!” whispered 
Telia to Orpah. “Now we’ll have to see her 
every day!” 

‘Toward evening Mr. Foster, who had been 


sheds, Orpah put a small coffee-pot on | 





I hope ’Ri will get that 
te 
“Why, yes—yes,” said Pappy, slowly. ‘Poor 
relations! I've been poor relations myself.” 
After this Pappy Wheeler watched the fruit- 


‘ eutting contest eagerly. 


NG CONTEST 


Maria lived on her nerves. Sometimes at 
night, when she shut her eyes, she could see a 
glancing knife and peach-stones in the dark. 
Once she dreamed that Orpah got the prize. 

The race for the prize narrowed down to three 
or four girls. To the other workers, who merely 
meant to cut a good number of boxes daily, 


' foreman of the cutting-sheds through the apricot looking at the contest was rather enjoyable, but 
season, went home, and Charles Stewart, a to Maria and Orpah the race was hard. Word! 


pleasant-faced young farmer of twenty-three, ' would fly to Orpah’s table, “Hurry up! ’Ri 
announced that his reign as foreman had begun. , Kinsell’s just begun to cut another box!” Or 
He said he had noticed that the young people word would come to Maria, “Orpah’s just had 
had taken great interest in comparing work- her ticket punched again!” 


tickets, to see which ranked highest in cutting. | 
Now he would offer a prize. This was the! 


| beginning of the peach season; he would give a \ 
prize of three dollars to the person who should | Lelia whispered. 


Orpah’s sister Lelia grew excited. Lelia her- 
self had not tried for the prize. 

“Don’t you let a Kinsell beat you, Orpah!” 
“Charley Stewart thought 


cat the greatest number of boxes of peaches from you'd get that prize, I know.” 


that day till the end of the peach season. Of! 


Orpah worked with all her might. She had 
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| he exclaimed, excitedly. ‘‘O ma! ma! come in 
here! ’Ri’s got the prize! Did youever! Why, 
' Ri Kinsell, all the country folks ’round will be 
talking of it! I didn’t suppose you could beat 
them all! Why, ’Ri!” 

‘The sick man was aglow with excitement. 

“What)l) they think of the Kinsells now?” 

|he repeated, delightedly. “Why, Ki, child, I'm 
| dreadful proud of you!” 
Maria put the rest of her money in her 
| mother’s lap. The precious three dollars’ prize- 
| money she left on her father’s knee. The three 
! langhed and talked excitedly. 1t was a wonderful 
moment to them. 

“I didn’t suppose you could beat them all!” 
Mr. Kinsell repeated. “Why, ’Ri, it’s the first 
Piece of good news we've had in a long time! 
It doesn’t seem as if it could be us Kinsells!” 

Tears came into tired Maria’s eyes. 

In the succeeding weeks it seemed to Maria 
that she had never been so glad over anything. 
The good news had come at just the right time 
‘to cheer her father after his illness. Now he 

went slowly out on short walks, and met this or 
, that neighbor, who said, “Why, Kinsell, my folks 





course each worker would receive payment for : been too proud of her previous record for cutting | tell me your daughter ’Ri got the prize for being 
every box of fruit cut, as before. The prize was ' to allow herself easily to be stripped of the prize . the smartest cutter this peach season !* and poor 
something extra. The money value of the prize | now. 


was not large, but, he said, “Think of the honor 


of being known through all the surrounding | lighted cutting-sheds, she passed by a wagon | 
‘farmer families as the smartest fruit-cutter in! which stood in the road. 
: the district! Now who 


will get the prize? 
Three dollars, and 
glory, too!”” 

There was an out- 
burst of applause as 


Stewart ended. 
“Good for you, 
Charley! 1'll get the 


prize!’ called Donald 
McNab, a boy known 
as a preternaturally 
slow cutter. 

Mrs. Dyer, one of 
the women, smiled 
somewhat scornfully. 

“It’s a trick of 
Charley Stewart’s to 
get all the work out 
of us he can!” she 
whispered. ‘This 
fruit-drying establish- 
ment’s planning to 
bay all the peaches 
up-river. There’ll be 
tons of peaches, and 
we'll have to cut fruit 
evenings to keep the 
peaches from spoiling. 
Charley Stewart's got 
a business head! He 
thinks we'll all try 
for the prize, and be 
saving his peaches at 
the same time.” 

But back at their 
table Lelia softly 
whispered to Orpah, 
“Charley Stewart 
thinks you'll get the prize, Orpah. He wouldn’t 
have offered it if he hadn't thought you'd get it.” 

Orpah’s pink cheeks grew a shade more pink. 
She had been one of the best fruit-cutters last 
year. She thought now that she stood a good 
chance of winning this prize. As Charley had 
said, it would be an honor to be known among 
all these country families as best cutter. 

Nobody noticed a certain slight, blue-ginghamed 
figure, but there had risen a tumult in Maria 
Kinsell's mind. 

“I couldn’t do it! I needn’t think I could!” 
Maria thought, excitedly. “Oh, if I could just 
beat them all—Orpah and Lelia and everybody! 
If they’ve got to cut peaches evenings, maybe I 
could stand it as long as anybody. I’ve cut ever 
so many dried apples at home other years. Peach 
season doesn’t last very many weeks, anyhow. 
Oh, if I could get to be first! Just think of 
all the country folks saying, ‘Why, did you 
ever! Why, ’Ri Kinsell got the prize for being 
smartest cutter! Why, those Kinsells can't be 
such shiftless folks, after all!’ Maybe Orpah 
and Lelia wouldn’t feel so much above me then.” 

Forthwith Maria worked. Peaches poured in. 
Cutting went on late in the cutting-sheds, lighted 
by lanterns, evenings. Every day the girls 
eagerly examined Orpah’s work -ticket, and 
Callie Gibson’s and Tilly Dean’s. Nobody 
thought of Maria’s till more than a week had 
passed. Then, once when the new foreman 
punched Maria’s work-ticket, he said, ‘‘Well! 
You're getting on!” and Maria flushed, and 
half a dozen girls looked up. It was a momen- 
tous instant to Maria. At noon a girl asked to 
see her work-ticket, and word went around how 
high Maria Kinsell ranked in cutting. 

“They didn’t suppose a Kinsell could be any- 
thing,” thought Maria. 

As the hard-working days passed, it could be 
seen that the prize-winner would be one of a 
certain dozen of girls. Some were ahead of 
Maria, but she was of the dozen. 

Orpah and Lelia spoke civilly to Maria when 
they met, but Mrs. Hutchinson said once to 
Pappy Wheeler, “Il hope ’Ri Kinsell will get 
that prize instead of Orpah! When I was a 
girl, I was poor relations to some folks, too. I 
always knew they felt above me. I haven’t 








‘I'M DREADFUL PROUD OF You!” 





One evening, when Orpah had left the lantern- 


A woman was in the 
wagon, and beside it 


stood a girl. Orpah 
recognized Maria’s 
voice. 


“Her mother has 
driven down with 
her,” thought Orpah. 

Orpah hurried by 
in the dark, but she 
heard Maria’s mother 
say, softly, “I didn't 
come down to get 
your money, ’Ri. I 
only wanted to see 
you so! It’s lonesome 
without you.” 

“Take the money, 
ma,” Maria answered. 
“I’m glad to help.” 

“Your pa’s real 
poorly,’’? said the 
woman. “He doesn’t 
seem to have strength 
or courage. He’s sick. 
Somebody was in our 
house telling how you 
all down here were 
working for a prize, 
and your pa got real 
excited when he heard 
how high you stood. 
He’d be dreadful 
proud of you, ’Ri, if 


you did win! But he 
doesn’t expect it. Of 
course not.”” 


The next day it: 


seemed to Orpah that 
Maria never worked 
so fast. Maria, whose heart ached for her father, 
was spurred on by what her mother had told her 
of his interest. She knew he did not deserve the 
name of “shiftless.” Ife had done the best he 
could do for his family. Ile was always gentle, 
and the pathetic side of his struggling, unsuc- 
cessful life appealed to Maria. Now that he 
was sick, if he had heard of the prize and was so 
keenly interested, she was determined to get it. 

“I’ve got to win!” she told herself. “He 
doesn't expect it, but I will!” 

A week before the peach season at the factory 
ended everybody had dropped out of the prize 
contest except Orpah and Maria. “It’s no use 
trying to cut against them!” the other girls said. 

The last two days neither Maria nor Orpuh 
showed her work-ticket. No one knew which 
was ahead. Then the work ended. All the 
peaches contracted for were cut. 

“Ri Kinsell’s got the prize! ’Ri Kinsell!” 
the word went from table to table late that after- 
noon. “She’s beaten Orpah by just one box!” 

Flushed, exhausted, trembling, Maria took her 
three dollars of prize-money. She hardly heard 
Charley Stewart’s congratulatory speech. She 
hardly noticed the clapping of hands. Maria 
had only one thought—to get home and tell her 
father. The workers were all going home the 
next day, but Maria could not wait till to- 
morrow. She begyed a ride part way the same 
evening with a neighbor, and walked the rest of 
the way. Hurrying along the darkening road, 


she remembered how many country folk were | 


saying, “’Ri Kinsell’s got the prize!” 

“What’ll pa say?” wondered Maria, joyfully. 

She ran up the lane to her home. Her father 
sat bent over in a chair. 

“Why, ’Ri!” he said, feebly. 
home?” 

Tears came into Maria’s eyes as she saw how 
thin he was. She kissed him breathlessly. 

“O pa,” she gasped, “I got the prize! 
Ilere’s the money !"” 

She put the three dollars on his knee and 
dropped down beside him, half laughing, half 
erying in her excitement. 

Kinsell gazed at his daughter in astonishment. 

“You didn’t beat Orpah and all of them? 
You didn’t get the prize? Did you now, ’Ri?” 


“You got 


See! 


' Kinsell would come back pleased and proud. 

| “Seems as if your getting the prize is helping 
him to get well, ’Ri,” said her mother. ‘It's 
| kind of put-heart into him again.” 

One day, after several weeks had gone by, 
| Pappy Wheeler came to Maria’s on an errand. 
| The weak-minded old man found Maria in the 
| yard feeding chickens. 

“I was real glad you got the prize,” Pappy 
said, confidentially. “1 helped you get it!” 

“You helped ine?” inquired Maria. 

Pappy Wheeler nodded mysteriously. 
| “You didn’t know it,” he said, “and I aint 
| going to tell anybody else! Nobody knows it. 

You know the girls wanted to see your work- 
ticket sometimes noons, and you’d let them 
pass it ‘round and iook at it. And once when 
they had it, I’d found the foreman’s—Charley 
Stewart’s—punch, that he punched work-tickets 
with, lying on a bench. I suppose he laid it 
down a minute. He didn’t do that gen’rally. 
Nobody knew | had the punch, and I said to the 
girls, ‘I’ll carry ’Ri’s work-ticket back to her,’ 
and the girls handed it to me, and I went away, 
and I punched your work-ticket two or three 
times with the foreman’s punch! I didn’t have 
time to punch it any more, because I was afraid 
some girl’d see me! Then I brought you the 
ticket, and give Charley Stewart his punch. I 
| helped you !’” 
| Pappy’s innocent face was beaming with good 
| intention. 
|! “Pappy!" cried Maria, wretchedly. “Pappy, 
| you didn’t do that, did you? O Pappy, it was 
cheating! Then I haven’t won the prize, after 
all! Every punch meant a box of peaches cut. 
O Pappy! How could you? I got the prize by 
only one box ahead of Orpah! And you punched 
my ticket two or three times! Oh, I haven’t got 
the prize, after all!’” 

Pappy’s face took on a look of alarm. 

“Wanted to help you!” mumbled Pappy, help- 
lessly. ‘‘Wanted to help you, ’Ri! Mis’ Huteh- 
inson said you was ‘poor relations,’ ’n’ she hoped 
you’d get the prize. I’ve been poor relations 
myself. Wanted to help you!” 

“Yes, Pappy,” said Maria, soothingly. 
understand.” 

“I won’t tell anybody!” promised Pappy. 

Maria did not answer. Pappy shuffled away 
homeward. 

Maria sat down on the wood-pile. “I might 
have known a Kinsell couldn’t get a prize!” she 
told herself, despairingly. “Oh, I’ve got to tell 
pa! And he’s been so pleased about my getting 
the prize! And now I] haven’t got it! This will 
just set him right back again!” 

The chickens hopped about Maria. She rose 
and went miserably about her work. That noon 
her father came in. 

“{ saw Mrs. Hutchinson on the road,’ he 
said, smiling. “She says they all clapped and 
shouted when Charley Stewart gave you the 
prize-money! You didn't tell me that, ’Ri! I 
wish I'd been there to see!”” 

Maria did not answer. It seemed to her that 
her heart was breaking. She would tell her 
father after she had been at Charley Stewart’s, 
and told him what Pappy Wheeler had revealed. 
She was on her way there now. 

She went down the road, hoping all the way 
that Stewart was at home; she knew he was 
not at the factory. As she drew near, she saw 
a buggy, in which a girl sat. Charley Stewart 
| was giving the horse a drink. 

“It's Orpah in the buggy,” thought Maria. 
“Charley’s been taking her to ride, I guess, and 
now he’s going to drive her home.” 

Tiastening, Maria came upon them at the gate, 
and poured out her story to both of them. 

“Pappy Wheeler didn’t mean harm,” she 
explained. “You know he's foolish; but those 
punches gave me the prize. {Iere’s the money. 
Orpah’s the smartest cutter, instead of me.” 

She offered the prize-money to Charley Stewart. 
He did not touch it. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. 

Turning, he ran into the farmhouse. 

“Ri,” said Orpah, gently, “I’m sorry !’” 

“You earned it,” answered Maria, huskily. 

Charley came hurrying out. 

“‘Here’s what I wentjfor,” he said, showing a 


“y 
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small book. “Now you girls look here! After 
] offered that prize, I was extra careful. You 
didn’t know it, but every time I punched any of 
the workers’ tickets, I always made a correspond- 
ing mark opposite the worker’s name in this 
book, and when I came to give the prize at last, 
1 counted the marks in my book, not the punches 
in anybody’s work-ticket! I know we collected 
your work-tickets last day, but Mr. Mason had 
them, as one of the firm, to pay you all off by 
the last time. I had this record-book to give the 
prize by. I didn’t look at those work-tickets! 
But Pappy Wheeler didn’t get any marks into 
my book! My book’s right! Now, here are the 
marks opposite your names. Each mark stands 
for a box. Let’s count them.” 

They counted, carefully, slowly. 

“There, now!” said Charley. “You did get 
that prize honestly, ’Ri! You were one box 
ahead of Orpah! Maybe your work-ticket would 
have said you were several boxes ahead, as Pappy 
punched the ticket. But I didn’t compare any 
tickets with my record-book. My book’s right.” 

“T’mglad, ’Ri,” chimed in Orpah. “Why, ’Ri!” 

Maria’s head had gone down on the wheel 
with a sound somewhat like a sob. 


fay 
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“*Twasn’t myself I cared for,” explained 
Maria, a moment later. “’T'was father. He's 
been sick, and it pleased him so to think I got the 
prize. I thought I’d have to tell him I hadn't 
got the prize, after all!”’ 

“Well, you won’t have to tell him that!” 
laughed Charley Stewart. ‘lf Mr. Mason paid 
you by your work-ticket punches, you can pay 
him a few cents back for the two or three boxes 
you didn’t cut; but you won the prize honestly, 
Ri!” 

He hesitated. “I may as well tell you some- 
thing,’’ he said, coloring. ‘I’m going to be your 
cousin, Ri. Orpah’s told me I may.” 

Maria looked from one face to the other. 

“Oh!"" said’Ri. “I wish you and Orpah much 
Joy!” 

Charley Stewart laughed, and climbing into 
the buggy, drove away with Orpah. Maria’s 
eyes followed them. 

“I do wish them joy!” Maria said to herself. 
“But I guess nobody could be much happier 
than I am this minute! To think I did win the 
prize, after all, and pa can go on being happy! 
Now I'll go home and tell them about it.” 

Mary E. BAMForRD. 
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In Three Parts.—Part II 


UR first the 


On Livingstone Island. 
camp on 
Zambesi, seven miles 


$ above the falls, was 


noisy with forty or more Batokas 
who came over from the island 
of Kelai to beg, and remained 
about until near midnight. We 
had brought a quantity of cloth, 
coffee, tobacco, sugar, and so 
forth, for gifts to the natives; 
but these blacks particularly 
sought rifles and ammunition with which to shoot 
neighboring blacks, hippopotami and other game. 
But instead of giving them firearms, Walter laid 
down the new law of the land to the Kelai 
chief : “If there is any more killing, there will be 
hanging for it,”’ said he. ‘The negro that kills 
or robs will be sent for from Fort Charter, and 
will not be seen in these parts afterward,’’ at 
which the chief looked much alarmed. 

In the morning the black beggars came again 
and detained us until the afternoon, when we all 
went down the river in canoes, as before. 

The view, as we emerged from the islands, 
‘was even more grand than that of the previous 
evening. There were now seven distinct columns 
of mist. Immense, yet graceful, they rose from 
the abyss to the very heavens, perfectly white at 
their bases. but shading darker as they spread in 
the sky. Where they rose the river itself seemed 
to end abruptly, with a roaring more deep and 
ponderous than that of Niagara. 

In descending to the last of the islands above 
Livingstone, or Centre Island,—which corre- 
sponds with Guat Island at Niagara,—we 
observed that the bed of the river looks like a 
sheet of bare rock, whereon lie occasional 
seattered boulders which we could often see 
distinctly, although we found the depth to be 
from forty to fifty feet when sounded by a stone 
tied to a cord. 

Down to the very brink of the falls the mighty 
stream flowed smoothly and not very swiftly; 
we estimated the velocity of the current to be 
from three to four miles an hour at a point half 
a mile above the chasm. It conveys, however, a 
sense of resistless might; and the thought of 
venturing to the upper end of the central island 


causes an involuntary shudder, although Doctor | 


Livingstone reached it in a canoe at low water. 

T think that the feat might be performed at 
high water, for the island is of many acres’ 
extent, although not as large as Goat Island at 
Niagara. It is a perfect oasis of verdure, palms 
and the cyprus-like motsuri. 

Walter had brought two large coils of rope, 
and after floating down to the last of the islands 
above Livingstone Island, he proposed to reach 
it by letting a canoe down by rope; but our 
father objected: “What if anything should go 
wrong? Suppose the rope should have a weak 
place in it? You would go over the falls!” 

“No, I think that I could make the upper end 
of the island,” replied Walter, ‘“‘and of course I 
shall look carefully to the rope.”” 

“It's too risky,” said father; but Walter still 
expressed a strong wish to try it. 

“Well, well,” replied father, “‘you are of age, 
and can do as you please, but Grant and Dorsey 
shall not go.” 

We felt aggrieved by this, as the danger 
seemed little to us, and we wished exceedingly 
to get the view from Livingstone Island. 

‘Walter’s plan was to steer the canoe for une 
island, but keep hold of the rope, so that if a 
ross current swept him off his course he could 
haul the canoe back. ‘Two men were needed in 
the canoe, but Walter would not take one of the 
Batokas, as all have a superstitious fear of the 
falls; and father would not let Grant or me go. 

“All right,” said Walter. “I can manage, I 
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think.” He stepped into the 
canoe, and had taken the 
paddle in one hand and the rope 
in the other, when father cried, 
‘Wait a bit! I’m going my- 

“That’s father all over,” said 
Hermione. “His fear and cau- 
tion are all for us.” There 
were tears in her eyes, but she 
laughed and threw him a kiss a3 
they put off. 

‘The canoe fivated down rather 
slowly, for Walter stopped after 


every hundred feet or so to knot a billet of dry 
wood into the rope asa buoy. In a little more 
than half an hour they had reached the island, 
drawn up the canoe and disappeared among the 
trees, as they crossed to the side next the chasm. 

For an hour or more we saw nothing of them, 
and we had become so anxious as to think of 
drawing up the canoe and going in it to look for 
them, when they in view and ascended 
slowly to us, Walter paddling, while father 
pulled lightly on the rope. 

“Well, how does it look ?’”’ we all shouted. 

“Tremendous!” said Walter. 

“Stupendous!” echoed father. 

Their tones and looks were of men profoundly 
| impressed. Of course this whetted the curiosity 
of Hermione, Grant and myself, and we begged 
permission to go. Somewhat to our surprise, 
father now offered no objection. 

“I don’t think there's much danger,’’ he said, 
“bat it is now almost sunset. You haven’t time 
for a good view. Better wait till to-morrow. 
We will all go then.” 

The next morning was bright and calm; we 
were all astir at dawn, and embarked in canves 
at a little after sunrise, with food for the day. 
Landing on Telos Island,—as we had named the 
upper one,—we found the buoyed rope afloat, as 
we had left it, apparently none the worse for 
wetting ; and Walter and I, who went down first 
with father, held by it all the way down to 
Livingstone Island. It gave me strange sensations 
to glide in safety on the bosom of that mighty 
current, and hear the ever-increasing roar of its 
tremendous plunge a few hundred yards farther 
on. 
As we drew near the island, the mist pillars 
seemed to overhang us, and at the upper end of 
Livingstone Island showers of rain frequently 
fell from them. We landed, and then Walter 
went back up the rope to fetch down Grant and 
| Hermione. 

While he was gone, father and I looked about 
the island, hoping to discover the fruit orchard 
which Doctor Livingstone planted here in 
August, 1855. We were following a well- 
trodden path into the thick shrubbery, and 
wondering how it came to be so much used, 
when father, who was a step in advance, collided 
with a young hippopotamus that was coming 
our way at a canter! ‘The roar of the cataract 
prevented our hearing its approach, but did not 
drown father’s yell when the beast rushed at 
him from out the greenery and knocked him 
aside. As for me, 1 had barely time to jump 
into the brush before it dashed past with a soft 
snort. 

After that we went on more cautiously, for 
the island appears to be a trodden haunt of 
“hippos,” which probably rooted up Doctor 
Livingstone’s peach- and plum-trees years ago, 
for we could not find even a trace of them. 

Presently, while looking about, we heard 
Hermione screaming and calling to us. She had 
come down with Walter and Grant, and as they 
were nearing the landing-place, they saw an 
immense hippopotamus emerge from the green 
brush and leap into the river. Fancy Goat 
Island at Niagara infested with hippopotami! 
Grant had brought a carbine, but dared not fire 











on the huge animal, which he declared to be as 
big as an elephant. 

In single file, Walter leading, we all went 
through the dense, wet shrubbery, sometimes 
following a “hippo’’ path, sometimes cutting a 
path for a quarter of a mile or more, to the 
brink of the precipice, which is so festooned by 
vines and green brush that a view cannot be had 
until one parts the leaves with his hands. Here 
our waterproofs were useful, as the condensing 
mist falls in showers. The roar is so tremendous 
that we could not hear words shouted a yard 
away, and it was only by signs that we were 
able to communicate. 

None the less, that first view through the 
parted leaves told us a great deal about the 
cataract. We were on the brink of and looking 
down into a vast chasm, with the whole river 
dropping into it on both sides of our position, 
while just across—apparently not over a hundred 
feet away, as Doctor Livingstone says—rises a 
perpendicular cliff, crowned with great green 
trees. Down in the chasm, four or five hundred 
feet below, we caught glimpses through the 
eddying, bellowing mist of a raging mass of 
yeasty water, surging along the bottom of the 
chasm to the left. 

By some convulsion of nature, recent in the 

geological sense, a great crack was opened 
across the bed of the Zambesi, at right angles to 
its course, and the river drops into it. Out 
toward the left bank another lateral crack opens 
off to the northeast from this transverse crack, 
and continues among rugged hills for thirty miles 
or more; and it is along the bottom of this latter 
narrow chasm that the Zambesi, so broad and 
placid in its upper reaches, makes its exit from 
the falls in a series of roaring chutes to which 
the Whirlpool Rapids at Niagara are but a mill- 
race. 
As to the depth of the crack, or gorge, one can 
only conjecture; it may be a thousand feet, 
being filled to a depth of five or six hundred feet. 
by the water, for the entire Zambesi is here 
compressed to a width of three or four hundred 
feet. 

As to the breadth of the chasm, Doctor Living- 
stone, standing where we stood on the brink of 
Livingstone Island, asserted that it was no more 
than eighty feet; but I threw a stone out toward 
the cliff with all my force, and it went no more 
than half-way over. The crack is probably four 
hundred feet wide, although it looks no wider 
than Doctor Livingstone thought it was. One 


is apt to be deceived by 
the vast scale of things 
here. ‘The solid cliff on 
which we stood shook 
as if made of jelly. It 
filled us with awe to 
stand there and catch 
the hot whiffs of air and 
spray that rushed up- 
ward from the abyss. 
The mist concealed the 
falling water almost 
wholly, but now and 
then we caught a 
glimpse of the great, 
white masses descend- 
ing with what seemed 
wonderful slowness. 

Across, on the opposite cliff, the great baobab- 
trees were all a-glitter with the falling showers ; 
and little rills could be seen leaping down the 
precipice for from fifty to one hundred feet, 
when they would be whisked away by the 
upward-gushing vapor and turned to mist again, 
again to fall in showers. 

The stupendous exhibition of power quite 
overcame Hermione, and she stole quietly back 
among the palms to collect her scattered wits; 
but she svon rushed back to us, with scared eyes, 
wild gestures, and screams that we could not 
hear. She had espied the great, brown snout 
and small eyes of a hippopotamus, contemplating 
her from a thicket a few yards away! 

“Did he chase you?” asked father. 

“Nooo!” said poor Hermione. “But he 
looked so—so—well, 80 like a long swelling with 
a wicked eye!” and we had to laugh at her 
description. 

Quite stunned at length by the deafening roar, 
we beat a retreat back through the thick woods 
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to the upper end of the island, where, amid the 
trees and leafy shrubbery, the noise was more 
endurable. Here, keeping a sharp eye out for 
“hippos,” we lunched and partially dried our 
clothing in the warm sunshine, for now the 
breeze had so shifted that showers of mist did 
not fall there. 

After lunching, Walter said he would descend 


into the chasm. “I want to see how it seems 
down there,’”’ said he. “I’m going to rig a rope 
and go down.” 


“There! there!’’ exclaimed father. “Can you 
not think of some other harebrained scheme a 
little less hazardous? I don’t believe a person 
could get his breath, or live, down there!” 

“It may be so, father; but you can let me 
down easily and slowly, you know, and if I find 
¥ cannot stand it, I will jerk the rope and you 
can haul me back.” 

“Now, Walter, you bad better be content with 
what we have just seen,” argued father. “It’s 
grand enough, I’m sure! What more in the 
way of grandeur can anybody ask for?” 

“True, but I would like to see a little more,’ 
Walter replied, laughing. 

Father groaned, and muttered something about. 
a young fool daring everything, and never know- 
ing when he had enough. 

“But I hope to discover another Cave of the 
Winds, grander than that at Niagara,” said 
Walter, who had become a thorough A fricander. 
“Then, too, | want to measure the exact height 
of the falls—to tell our American friends when 
they brag about Niagara. ‘ We are going to have 
another great republic here in South Africa, and 
our Mosi-oa-tunya will discount the American 
big falls. It’s three times as high, and carries 
three times as much water.” 

“Not more than twice as much,” remarked 
father. 

“Schultz says four times as much,” argued 
Walter, “and Schultz is a level-headed fel- 
low.”” 

“Just about twice as much,’’ insisted father. 
“TI should know—I have seen Niagara a dozen 
times to Schultz’s once; and Niagara is much 
more beautiful than this fall, although not so 
heavy or so high. You can’t see this fall from 
down the river, either, as at Niagara; but seen 
from up the river, these mist pillars surpass 
anything of the kind there.” 

Now father is very accurate, and he is an 
American, and I am pretty sure he did no 
injustice to Niagara Falls. 

Walter left us on Livingstone 
Island and went back up the 
Tope, and thence to the camp to 
fetch an axe, a large iron bucket 
used for watering the horses, 
and two Kafirs to help haul at 
the rope. It was four in the 
afternoon when he returned, 
alone. The Kafirs had accom- 
panied him as far as the upper 
island, where the buoyed rope 
began, but neither Walter’s 
orders nor his persuasions could 
induce them to come down the 
Tope. 

We had intended to camp 
there on Livingstone Island 
overnight, but the shifting wind 
flung such showers from the 
pillars of mist that at sunset we 
all went back to camp, from 
which we returned to Living- 
stone Island at nine the next 

forenoon. This time one of the 
Kafir boys plucked up courage to 
accompany us, and in place of the other 
we took Claas, our Dutch cook. 

Going to the brink of the precipice 
at the lower end of the island, Walter 
first cleared away the brush, then felled 
&@ mohonono-tree, about a foot and a 
half in diameter, in such a manner 
that the nearly severed trunk still held 
to the stump, while the top projected 
out over the chasm. At a crotch of 
a branch with the trunk, he then 
smoothed a place for the rope to play 
over during lowering or hoisting. ‘The 
iron bucket was then attached to the 
rope; and to be on the safe side, we 
doubled the rope, although it was quite 
strong enough to support the weight of 
the bucket and two men. 

At the very last moment father, who had been 
continually calling Walter’s plan foolhardy, 
wished to go down first; but none of us would 
listen to that proposal, for father isn’t quite whut 
he once was, physically, and we deem it our 
duty and privilege to prevent his pluck from 
carrying him into serious danger. He did not 
half like our refusal to let him down, for he 
believes—or tries to make us think he does—that 
he is just as strong and active as ever. 

“You had better allow me to try it. My 
judgment is better than yours,” his looks and 
gestures seemed to say, fur we were obliged to 
go by signs there; but we shook our heads. 

When at last Walter climbed out on the 
tree-top overhanging the gulf, placed his feet 
carefully in the bucket, gripped the rope and 
gave the signal to “lower away,” father was 
evidently in great apprehension, for his breath 
came very quick and his fingers were clenched 
hard against his palms. 

Dorsey GooDHUE. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Meanwhile the reading clerk has snatched up | 
and opened the next bill in the pile before him, 
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The destruction of the battle-ship Maine came 


and Congress was asked to authorize its erection 
in February, 1808, and the declaration of war in 


and to appropriate about four thousand dollars 
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Current Topics. 


One of the oldest temperance organizations 
in America is the Congressional ‘Temperance 
Society, which has been in existence for sixty- 
five years. The late Congressman Dingley was 
for many years its president. 

Extreme old age has its compensations. | 
The celebration of a birthday, the latest in a) 
series of remarkable length, was the occasion of | 
the comment by the genial recipient of natal 
honors: “I am congratulated by all; envied by 
none.” Is it not a distinct achievement to have 
outlived envy? 





Bismarck, in speaking about those people 
who are always complaining of the behavior of 
the police, said: ‘1 am reminded of the story 
of the police commissioner of Hanover. A 
wealthy man complained to his that the police- 
men were unnecessarily abrupt in addressing the 
public. ‘Well, you see,’ said the commissioner, 
‘Pye advertised for society men to join the force, 
but I can’t get them!” 

The popular idea of the upper-class 
Frenchwoman is, that she is exceedingly fond of 
dress and style, and the devoted slave of the 
latest fashions. The serious side of her nature 
is not so well known. How many readers are 
aware, for instance, that among the French- 
women of the better class there is an order 
numbering eighty thousand members, whose aim | 
is the alleviation of suffering and the general | 
uplifting of their unfortypate neighbors? It is 
said that more than one hundred thousand 
Frenchwomen are trained and ready to go on 
the battlefield as nurses or “emergency sisters,”” 
in the event of war. 


Queen Victoria's will is described as 
engrossed on vellum, quarto size, and bound as a 
volume. When the queen’s death makes the 
document a practical issue, will some one rise to 
offer the stock objections of “unsound mind” 
and “undue influence?” ‘The process would be 
po more absurd than the proceedings in our 
probate courts, where the wishes of testators are 
so often ignored. One almost infers that it has 
become an axiom in probate that a man who 
has shown good sense and a sound mind in the 
accumulation of wealth, is quite unequal to the 
task of directing what disposition shall be made 
of his money after his death. The wise way for 
men to do is to give their property in trust before 
death deprives them of option in the disposition 
of it. 


In political history time seems literally to 
fly. On the fourth of March the term of office 
in which President McKinley is now serving 
was half over. A year from now the making of 
arrangements for the great national conventions 
of the political parties will be in full activity. It 
seems as if the last presidential campaign was 
hardly over, and yet so soon the nation will 
embark upon another. Abraham Lincoln, on 
becoming President, said, “It is seventy-two 
years since the first inauguration of a President 
under our national Constitution.” The next 
inauguration will be forty years distant from the 
day Lincoln uttered these words. And yet there 
never have been events more momentous in 
human history than have transpired in the four | 
decades since 1861. What of the succeeding | 
forty years, that will so soon vanish into the 
past? Who can tell their story? 

Snobbishness is held up to ridicule by 
London Truth, A recent occurrence in Eng- 
land prompted its derision. The children of an 
orphan asylum at Derby were invited by 
sympathetic friends to attend a local concert, 
and were, of course, delighted at the prospect. 
But the children of the poorhouse were also 
invited, and intended to be present; whereupon 
the manager of the orphanage declined to pernit 
the children of that institution to share in the 
anticipated enjoyment. His prohibition was 
based on the ground that the children of the 
poorhouse were paupers, with whom he did not 
wish the inmates of the orphanage to associate. 
As both orphanage and pourhouse are charitable | 
institutions, this attempt at drawing the line and 
inducing one class of unfortunates to look down 
upon another as their social inferiors seems, to} 
Truth, like “snobbishness gone mad.” ' 








There was a spirited debate in the House 
of Representatives during one of the closing days 
of the session of the Fifty-fifth Congress, over | 
the proposal to erect in Washington a statue! 
in honor of Samuel Hahnemann, the founder 
of homeopathy. ‘The American Institute of 
Homeopathy desired to present the statue, which 











for a foundation. ‘The request was objected to, 
and was rejected by a vote of seventy-three to | 
sixty-two. Mr. Slayden, of Texas, introduced a 
little fun by saying he thought a man who had 
so reduced the size of doses of medicine was | 
entitled toa monument. “But he ought to have 
a small-sized monument, then,” was the facetious | 
rejoinder, 
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War Taxes in Peace. 


LD-TIME English financiers like Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Cobden, laid great stress upon the neces- 

sity for having reserves of taxation, to be called 
out when they were needed. ‘They favored 
moderate taxation of incomes, tobacco and alcohol 
in time of peace, because these sources of revenue 
could be heavily drawn upon in national emer- 
gencies. ‘The money required for a military 
campaign like the Crimean War could be easily 
obtained by adding a penny to the income tax 
and by increasing the taxation of tobacco, beer, 
spirits and wine. 

This sound principle of reserves of taxation | 
has been disregarded during recent years in| 
England. Year after year the income tax has} 
remained at eightpence to the pound, or about | 
sixteen cents of every five dollars of income above 
a certain minimum of earnin; This has been 
a war rate levied during a period of profound | 
peace. The rate has not been below sixpence, 
or twelve cents, sinve 144. The taxation of 
tobacvo and alcohol has also remained on a war 
footing. 

This year the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
instead of having a surplus as in former years, 
has been at his w end to avoid a large 
deficiency. ‘The full resources of taxation have 
been exhausted. ‘There are no reserves for 
extraordinary expenditure. 

This is spendthrift finance, whether it be 
ordered in England or in any other country, 
and affords good reason for the tsar’s main 
point in proposing the Disarmament Congress. 
He is the only ruler in Europe who is seriously 
disturbed and apprehensive in view of the fact 
that the Continental nations are staggering under 








and begins to read its title before the last word 
is out of the mouth of the Vice®President, who 
immediately returns the intrusion by treading in 
the same manner upon the verbal heels of the 
clerk. Of course, all of these bills had been 
favorably reported by a committee, after careful 
investigation. 

In this way the senatorial mill sometimes 
grinds out its legislation. On one day in the 
last week of the recent session in less than twenty 
minutes forty-seven bills for pensions, increases 
of pensions and for private relief were presented 
for final action, and all in such a singsong tone 
of voice that probably not three strangers in the 
gallery could understand what was said. 
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‘The gracious glories of thi 
Make night a noon where 





eyes 
jarkness dies. 
Swarburne. 
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An ‘ Anti-Cartoon”’ Law. 
ILLS to forbid the publication of newspaper 


portraits have been introduced at different | 


times in the legislatures of New York and 
of other states, but California is the first state to 
pass a law on the subject. The act prohibits 
the printing of any portrait of a citizen of Cali- 
fornia, except public officials, without his consent. 
It also forbids the publishing “any caricature cal- 
culated to retlect on the honor, dignity or political 





motives of the original, or to hold him up to: 


public hatred, ridicule or contempt."” 

Editors who violate the law are liable to impris- 
onnent. The history of the act is instructive. 
It had been passed by the House, but defeated 
in the Senate, when a San Francisco paper 
printed a particularly vicious caricature, recalling 
a youthful misdeed of a member of the lexisla- 
ture. Thereupon the Senate reconsidered i vote | 
and passed the bill, and the governor signed it. 





‘The cartoon, malignantly used, is as vicious a | 
weapon as the bludgeon of the in. Its! 
victim has no adequate way by which he can | 
defend himself. If he attempts to find a way | 
further assaults follow. ‘The caricature also | 
offers the deadliest form of libel, and the subject | 
of it may have no redress. ‘The people can very | 
well accept the loss of entertainment, and of; 
good that sometimes comes from the newspaper 
cartoon, in view of the fact that its use is abused, 












April; and most of that session was taken up 
| with war measures. 

Congress put in the hands of the President a 
large emergency appropriation without a dissent- 
ing vote. It authorized him to call for volunteers, 
until our small army had been increased tenfold. 
Jt voted ample supplies for army and navy. It 
made a war loan and levied war taxes. By the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands it gave to 
the United States for the first time territory lying 
far distant from its shores. 

In its third session Congress ratified the treaty 
jof peace, by which the United States becomes 
responsible for the government of Cuba and 
acquires title to Puerto Rico and the Philippines; 
added to this, it provided for the reorganization 
and increase of both the army and navy. 

‘That the treatment of these grave and novel 
questions should occasion sharp differences of 
opinion, and that the results reached should be 
| regarded by many persons with apprehension, 
was inevitable; but the peuple as a whole have 
felt that Congress dealt with the issues thus 
thrust upon it, in a patriotic spirit, and tried 
sincerely to do what it believed to be best for the 
nation, and for the populations under its care. 
| ‘The administration of these new Possessions is 
| a problem which was necessarily left to the next 
| Congress. It appeals powerfully both to the 
' imagination and the conscience of the American 
people, and calls for the exercise of far-seeing 
statesmmanship. 
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Corbett, the Slayer of Booth. 


OSTON CORBETT, the soldier who, in bis 
way, “avenged” the death of Abraham 
Lincoln by killing bis murderer, was a maw 

of intense moral convictions and Biblical faith. 
This characteristic might have distinguished bim, 
as it did “Chinese” Gordon, in some heroic plane 
of achievement, but Corbett was a religious 
zealot without ental equipoise, and his eccentric 
actions gave him the reputation of a “crank.” 

After the deed that made him historic be lived 
alone ina dugout in Kansas, rarely appearing in 
public except when he felt moved to preach, or 
when he happened to be called to account for 
some odd infraction of civil duty. He usually 
went armed, and or by a show of bis pistol, he 
stuklenly “adjourned” a court where be had been 
taken on some complaint, and his trial was likely, 
he thought, to be a mockery of justice. 

His difficulties with bis fellow 
times settled, however, without so deadly a threat 




















and is so often a source of evil to the individual | 
and the country as to largely neutralize the} 
reasons that may be given for its continuance. 


—although not always without muscular methods. 
He was a strong inan, and his striking appeai- 
anee, with bis long black hair parted in’ the 
middle, combined with the general knowledge of 
bis tragic record, was apt to demoralize an adver- 
sary. 


o> 
The Real Thackeray. A young rowdy disturbed him one evening while 
be was preaching in a schoolhouse. He remon- 


a, a wie is misunderstood by many | strated, but the disturbance continued. Corbett 
readers. They place him among the satirists } called on a constable who was present to arrest 
or the cynics, who delight to ridicule the | the rowdy, but be refused. 

foibles and weaknesses of human nature. It is! “Then,” said Corbett, “if you can't put this 
true that he was a satirist. His love of sincerity | Young raseal out, nor be civil yourself, I'll put 
| made him hate shains. ‘These he keenly pictured, you both out,” and he soon bad the two men out- 
but gentleness was exhibited even in his satire, || “tle the door. 


the burdens of war when there is no war. 
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Admiral Dewey. 


ONGRESS passed a law, at its late session, 
reviving the grade of admiral in the 
navy. The sole purpose of the act was 

to do honor to Rear-Admiral George Dewey. 
‘The President nominated and the Senate con- | 
firmed the appointment of the hero of Manila 
Bay to the newly created grade. 

Admiral Dewey thus becomes the ranking 








ofticer of the navy. For once the whole American Gli es of the real Thack aS This unique character, with all his singularities, 
people are united in thinking that too much|, 7 He eee eee easel given US| way usually, perhaps always, a champion of “the 
honor cannot be done to one of their countrymen. |? the introductions which his daughter, Mrs. rignt side,” but his poor Judgment and martial 





Ritchie, has written for the biographical edition 
of his writings. Here we see him as he was: 
| playful, affectionate, benevolent, the kindest of 
critics. the most tender-hearted of editors, send- i ‘ 
ng ces to writers ee forte thane ant | Ne er ts Pada 
feeling it “a thorn in his pillow" when, as editor | the rough shod theory for eivilizing the Philip 
of the ( ‘ornhill Magazine, he had to return a pine with the Bible in one band and the shot- 
| manuscript. After his death, this entry was! yun in the other." But Boston Corbett, the slayer 
found in his diary, written just after he had {of Wilkes Booth, bas never been beard of since 
has shown that he possesses rare tact and good moved Into a new house: / pe ue state AEDs: sro lie Tope! ‘ asylum, 
judgment; is cool and wise, and thoroughly T pray Almighty God that the words [write in) Where he bad be en confined as dangerously insane. 

* this house may be pure and bonest; that they may | 


temper made him both an unwise evangelist and 
an unsafe citizen. His belligerent Christianity 
showed a strange understanding of the Book 
| whose every word he literally believed. 


And they are right. He is not merely the hero 
of a great naval victory. He has borne himself 
since that notable battle in a manner to win 
universal and unstinted praise. 

In the difficult task of dealing with the 
Filipinos as well as the Spaniards whom he had 
conquered; with the commanders of foreign 
| war-ships; with the generals with whom he had 
to codperate ; and with the authorities at home, he 
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She Won the Land. 


HE portion of land on the Tichborne estate in 
England known as the “Tichborne Crawls" 
received its name centuries ago from an act 

as characteristic of the times as the unnatural 
ordeal of Lady Godiva of Coventry. Much of the 
admired chivalry of the feudal days was ehivalry 


One Glimpse of the Senate. . ees : ration, Ou! anywhere but at home, In their families even 
E the purpose which he had kept steadily in view the numor of the knights and barons could be 


HE rapidity with which business is des. through whole literary career. This sense of | coarse and unfeeling. 

patched in the last days of a session of! moral responsibility deepens respect for the great | According to the story told in the London Times 

Congress surprises all visitors at the novel .A general adoption of his ideal would | some fifty years ago, the English lord who owned 
National Capitol. In the Senate Mr. Ilobart | sweeten and elevate fiction. | this Jand had a humane and sensible wife, who 
exceeds any Vice-President of recent years in} took sorely to heart the condition of thelr wretched 
the speed with which he offers the formulas and | tenantry, aud mude NE ry, Sflortlitsher: power ly 

a . . tend 1 help them; but she was a cripple. 
selene ay carried, upon whl suet Met A Historic Congress. The peasants on the estate, owning nothing, 
a single “aye” or “no” has been uttered. The lived idle and squalid lives, being simply “rets 
general form of putting one of these bills on its HE Fifty-tifth Congress will be known in! e of the manorial hou If they had one 
passaze, at a hurried time, is about like thi history as the Congress which declared war | inspiration or superior feeling, it was love for 
“The bill is now before the Senate, as inj 


against Spain, prosecuted it: successfully, | their mistr 
Committee of the Whole, and open to amend-| ratified a treaty of peace, and left the American The lady could see that they needed the spur of 
ment, [Pause.] It is now in the Senate, and | nation with more and larger problems to be s Iveq | industry and Bespensuinlily and she often be: 
the question is, Shall the bill pass? ‘Those in’ than it has had to deal with since the period of SEE a eee ee tuaubrer es Me! 
favor of the passage of the bill will say, “Aye,” the Civil War, ; i ea Of the soil and the aunual proceeds of bis 
those opposed, ‘No.’ [Pause.] The ayes seem No human foresight could have anticipated | gage. Her importunities finally tired him out, 
to have it. (lause.] ‘The ayes have it, and the | thes nes, When the Congress first met. in and be told her, half in anger and halt in jest, 
Dill is passed. special session, in the summer of 1897, it seemed {t the would set apart to the poor tenantry for 
But sometimes, when even quicker action is as if its most serious business would be the | nine hundred and ninety-nine years as much land 
adopted, what the View President actually says, framing of a new tariff law, upon which it went | &8 she would travel round alone in a month, 
without pausing to take breath or to punctuate promptly to work. beginning at TRESS of the Juels ore 
his clauses, is more like this: But events moved so rapidly that the echoes of | Sneel See a Paula ee newecs 
“Bill now before Senate in’ Committee of the debate which led up to the enactment. of the) Carried by her attendants to the eburehyard 
the Whole—open to amendment- now in the Dingley tari! seem now very remote. By the | corner, she bezan her severe task. The servants 
Senate—shall it pa: Those in favor sa I time that Congress met again, in its first regular | kept wate, but she could not allow them to assist 


master of himself. Some of these are negative | he dictated by no persc pite, unworthy motive, 
virtues, but they shine conspicuously and com- jor unjust greed for 4: bat they may tell the 
mendably when placed by the side of traits | truth, as far as I know it, and tend to promote 
exhibited by commanders in other departments | (\"" eae among men, for the sake of Christ 
of our military and naval service. All honor, | Cs 


long life, and a country’s gratitude to Admiral When these words were written, ‘Thackera; 
George Dewey! work, though he could not know it, was ve 


nearly done. The entry is dated March 8, 1862, 
and in December of the next year he died. But 
| the words expressed, not a new aspiration, but 
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would cost about seventy-five thonsand dollars, 


“Ayve'—those opposed, ‘No’—the bill is passed." ; session, the situation in Cuba had become acute. | her- She persevered. »Every morning, excepting 
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Sundays, she was set down at her last finishing- 
point and made her painful day's progress, in all 
weathers, till, at the end of the month, she had 
surrounded a number of acres that astonished 
berself and every one else. 

With her bent body and feeble limbs, her motion 
was little more than a crawl, but she won the 
land, and the tract has been called the “Tich- 
borne Crawls” ever since. 

When the poor tenantry, who with pity and 
shame witnessed their good lady’s sufferings for 
their sake, had begged her in vain to desist, they 
resolved to make themselves better worth the 
sacrifice, as far as they could. They went home 
and wasbed themselves and their children, cleaned 
up their dirty cabins, and contrived ways to keep 
their hands and heads honestly busy. The day 
the land came into their possession was a double 
jubilee, for it found an eager people ready to 
improve and enjoy it. 

It is added that the neighboring gentry became 
kinder to their poor dependents in consequence 
of Lady Tichborne’s deed, and one loves to 
imagine a wider influence of the ancient incident 
as revived by the article inthe Times. At least 
one aged woman who read it in her youth lately 
testified: 

“The story has always been a stimulant to me. 
‘Whenever a church duty ora neighborly kindness 
or a visit to the sick or a social obligation crossed 
my convenience or my fair-weather courage, I 
called it a ‘Tichborne Crawl’—and It was done.” 


—__ +02 


APRIL FIRST. 


Laurence Hutton, in his delightful recollections, 
“A Boy I Knew,” says that a long siege with a 
certain tooth had left him, one early spring day, 
with a broken spirit and a swollen face. The 
father was going that morning to attend the 
fumeral of his old friend, Doctor McPherson, and 
he asked the boy what should be brought him 
back asa solace. Without hesitation, a brick of 
maple-sugar was demanded, a strange request 
from one in that particular condition of Invalidism, 
and one which appealed to the father’s own sense 
of the ridiculous. 

When the father returned, he brought the brick, 
enveloped in many series of papers, beginning 
with the coarsest kind and ending with the finest. 
All the confining cords were tied In the hardest 
of bard knots. When the brick was revealed, lo! 
it was just a brick, a plain, red-clay building brick, 
which the father had taken from a pile of similar 
bricks on his way uptown. The disappointment 
was not very bitter, for the boy realized that 
something else was coming, that it was the first 
of April, and that he had been April-fooled. The 
“something else” proved to be & most amusing 
book, and over it he forgot his toothache, but not 
his maple-sugar. 

It was now necessary to get even with the 
father, and Uncle Jobn was consulted. He advised 
patient waiting. The father, he said, was abso- 
hutely devoted to the Commercial Advertiser, 
which he read every day from first letter to last. 
If the boy could hold himself in for a whole year, 
Uncle John thought it would be worth while. 

The Commercial Advertiser of that date was 
put safely away for a twelvemonth, and on the 
first of April next it was produced, carefully 
folded and properly dampened, and placed by the 
side of the father’s plate. 

The journal was vigorously scanned. No item 
of news was missed until the reader came to the 
funeral announcements on the third page. Then 
he looked at the top of the paper through his 
spectacles, and then he looked over his spectacles 
at the boy, and he made but one observation. 

“My son,” sald he, “I see that old Doctor 
MePherson {s dead again.” 


eee | eee 


HAD TO STAY. 


Ap English nobleman whose entertainments are 
noticeably dull, is nevertheless bimself a man of 
much dry humor. 

One evening he was leaning against a wall for a 
few moments’ refreshment, and surveying the 
throng of guests gathered at his wife's bidding 
with 2 speculative gaze, when a voluble young 
man stepped up to him. 

“Pretty slow, isn’t it?” volunteered the lively 





stranger. ‘I wonder if the parties Lord and 
Lady give are never any livelier than this.” 

“Never,” returned the unrecognized host, 
promptly. 


“Then I shall make my bow and take myself off 
at once,” said the young man. 
“Lucky fellow,” said Lord 

sical amile; ‘I’m obliged to stay.” 

Something in his tone enlightened the young 
man, who turned crimson and began to stammer 
apologies. But his host walved all such attempts, 
and beld out his hand to his unwise guest. 

“You can go with a clear conscience,” said he, 
Pleasantly, ‘‘for you’ve given me the only amuse- 
ment I’ve had this evening.” 





with a whim- 
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WILLIAM PENN. 


William Penn built a country residence in 1682-3, 
on the margin of the Delaware River, below 
Bordentown. He had a predilection for country 
life, which in his letter of family counsel he thus 
expressed: 

“Let my children be bhusbandmen and house- 
wives. This leads to consider the works of God 
and nature, and diverts the mind from being taken 
up with the vain arts and Inventions of a luxurious 
world. Of cities and towns of concourse beware. 
The world is apt to stick close to those who have 
lived and got wealth there.” 

Penn often entertained Indians there, and held 
treaty covenants and religious meetings in the 
mansion, which cost seven thousand pounds, a 
great expense for that day. 

Watson, in his “Annals of Philadelphia,” quotes 
from an old lady a story told her by her grand- 
iather, Hugh Evans, who lived to be ninety years 
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of age. When Hugh was a boy of twelve, William 
Penn, with his daughter Letitia and a servant, 
in the year 1699 or 1700, came on horseback 
visit his father, Thomas Evans. Their house was 
then superior in that it was of barked logs, @ 
refinement surpassing the common rank. 

Penn had to ascend steps on the outside to 
reach his chamber. The lad, being anxious to 
see all he could of so distinguished a man, went 
up afterward to peep through the apertures at | 
him, and saw him on bis knees praying and giving 
thanks to God for such peaceful and excellent! 
shelter in the wilderness. | 

Preparation was mak!ag among the ludians for 
@ public festival. Letitia Penn, a lively girl, | 
desired to be present, but her father would not | 
give his consent. She ran out, chagrined and | 
wishing to do something to dissipate her grief. 
She snatched up a flail and beyan to thresh the 
grain, but brought the unwieldy instrument on 
her head and shoulders, and retreated into the 
house with a new concern on her mind. | 


A Beautiful Gift 


| 
To New Subscribers to The Companion | 





and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, | 
a very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive | 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as well as a convenience for! 
reference for every day in the year. 


After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it: “ 


will still serve as a beautifully executed 
work of art, and asa permanent ornament | 
for the home. 


Please remember that every subscriber who 
pays now for his paper is entitled to one. 
Perry Mason & Company. 


ON THE QUARTER-DECK. 


An admiral may be possessed of many genial 
qualities in addition to the sterner ones of bravery 
and fearlessness, but he is generally able to keep 
his geniality well in hand when there are juniors 
on his ship In need of discipline. 


The late Admiral Kirkland was that kind of a 
sailor; a strict disciplinarian, and one who re- 
garded with horror anything approaching affecta- | 

ion or dudishness in his young officers. One | 
day, says 4 writer in the New York Tribune, a} 
sprig of a lieutenant appeared before him in 
epaulets and belt outside his uniform, and stood 
at salute before the admiral. . 

“Take those things off!” roared the admiral, 
instantly. “Take those things off!” 

“How shall I get them off, admiral?” 

“Cut them off! Cut them off!” 

“I don’t see any scissors,” said the officer, 
white with fear. 

“Take this sword, then!” shouted the admiral 
grashing his sword, and with it he himself cut off 

e offending bullion and threw away the belt. 

On another occasion Admiral Kirkland received 
8 visit from a recently appointed young officer. 

“How do you do, sir? How do you do?" said 
the little midshipman. 

“How de do?” said the admiral, quietly. 

“I suppose you got all my telegrams, admiral, 
dig your 

“To what telegrams do you refer?” thundered 
the admiral. “I got no telegraims.”’ 

“T am very, very sorry,” said the young man, 
now thoroughly abashed by the unbending atti- 
tude of his superior officer. “I telegraphed that 
I was coming from almost every station, sir.” 

Admiral Kirkland fairly glowered at his little 
subordinate. “Why do you suppose that I care 
whether you came or didn’t come?” he demanded. 
“Never presume to do that again, sir.” 


TOO WELL IMITATED. 


It is no easy matter for a violin-maker to 
rival the famous Stradivarius instruments, but 
this an American maker did, and did so effectually 
that experts pronounced his violin a genuine 
Stradivarius. 


The successful man was George Gemunder, 
whose recent death removes a famous violin 
maker from this country. His remarkable ability 
as a preparer of violins was known to many & 
distinguished player, such as Ole Bull, Remenyi 
and ihelmj; but he made, so runs _the story, 
his greatest success at the last Paris Exposition. 
To that exhibition he sent an imitation Stradi- 
varius, and to test its merits, had it placed on 
exhibition as the genuine articie. 

A committee of experts carefully examined the | 
instrument, and pronounced it a Stradivarius. 
So far Mr. Gemunder’s triumph was complete 
but now came a dificulty. When he claimed that | 
it was not an old violin, but a new one made by him- 
self, the committee would not believe him. “They 
declared he never made the instrument, and pro- 
nonnecd him an impostor. He had done bis work 
too well. 














HOLMES HUMOR. | 


The late Mr. John Holmes, whose reputation 
for wit was not as wide as that of his celebrated 
elder brother, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, was 
yet known among his intimates as a man of ready 
repartee and characteristic humor. ! 


Mr. Holmes never married, but lived by himself | 





to | Mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 2% cents. 








ina little house in Cambridge, and once a friend 
rallied bim on his lonely life. 

“You ought to marry, John,” said he, “and have 
a larger house.” 

“Why, ee replied Mr. Holmes, with a quiet 
smile, “if I should take a better half, I would | 
have to improve my quarters.” 


WHY HE WAS ANGRY. 


Mr. Fegan, the oratorical antl-liquor member 
of the New South Wales Legislative Assembly, 
was lately made very angry by a misprint. The 
Adelaide Critic reports the fact. 

“Whiskey makes men genial for a time.” said 
Fegan in a speech. The next day he read, and 


his constituents read, in the official report of the 
debate, “Whiskey makes me genial for a time.” 
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Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. “Brown's Kronchial Troches” give im- 
(Adv. 
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In the Dark 
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Patented "GUARDED SPRING IN 
March J PREVENTS ALL CATCHING ALL 
7, "82 SIZES. 


Duplex 
ety Pins 
fasten 
hrough. 
FOR TEARING OF MATERI 
une 
a wards an ideal bicycle for 
ladies’ riding for a good many 
years. It seemed to us worth | 
all the effort we could put into ° 
it, and in placing on the market || 
for the season of '99 our Ladies’ | 


Chainless 


Crescent | 
No. 18, 


We believe we are offering 
the best and most beautiful |; 
Ladies’ Bicycle ever built. We |! 
don’t believe we can improve 
on it next year or the year |; 
after, and we are striving to 


NOTICE THE GUARD 


on the inaide of spring positively prevents tearing the 
fabric. If your dealer will not supply you, send 3 
two-cent stamps for samples of 12 assorted sizes. 
Made in Nickel and Jet Black. 
Consolidated Safety Pin Co., Box 55, Bloomfield,N.J. 
Also M " 
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Creme Dentifrice 











] ATURE endows most of us with good improve our wheels all the 
teeth on the start—their future 
depends upon the care given them. time, too. 
Nothing in the world will do so much pa 
to perpetuate the perfect dentistry of | 
Nature as the daily use of Dr. Sheftield’s } Send for a Catalogue telling all about our 


Ladies’ Crescents ; also about 
“THE CARE OF THE WHEEL.” 


pa 
Western Wheel Works, 


Chicago and New York. 
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SOROSIS 


The New Shoe for Women 


A PERFECT SHOE AT A FAIR PRICE 
and the best at any price. 


Creme Dentifrice, for it is made by one | 
who has devoted a lifetime to finding 
out Nature’s way. Try it and note its 
wonderful effect on your teeth. Note, 
too, the clean, wholesome taste it leaves 
in the mouth and the delicious perfume 
it imparts to the breath. 





In collapsible 
at all drug-st 


SHEFFIELD DENTIF 


25 cents. 
E CO., New London, Conn. 

















This Trade Mark branded into the sole enables you 
to identify the Sorosis shoe. cAlways, Everywhere, 
$3. 50 (excepting in countries where duties are charged). Until the price 
was advertised, this shoe was retailed by reliable firms 
for $5, $6 and $7. Sorosis make your feet look well, no 
matter what size you wear, and combine the extreme of 
style with the perfection of comfort and common sense. 
All imitations lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities 
of the genuine “Sorosis.” 

Our catalogue (shows twenty-seven styles), for all seasons 
and all occasions, mailed free if you ask for it. 





A. E. LITTLE & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


77 Blake Street. 











The moose-birds in the underbrush 
Go hopping here and there, 

The red squirrel in the hemlock bush 
Smells April tn the air, 

‘The blue jay screeches in his glee 

As [nove on from tree to tree. 


Ifill ny pails with nectar. 
That gathered in th hg 

The sugar-wine 
And pour for our hi 

And so I go from tree to tree 

Like some great, vagrant honey-bee. 


Old Dickon, near the cabin door, 
Piles high his ter fire. 

The sooty cainp-pots number four— 
The blue smoke builds a spire. 

A sleep’ 

‘What 


Ten geese come flying from the south— 
The sun climbs free and high, 

Far off some farmer's dog gives mouth. 
A rabbit scurries 

Below the wasting snows I see 

The black strenins twisting to win free. 


Old Dickon stands with fist on hip, 
And whistles clear and thin. 

Like tick of clocks | hear the drip, 
Drip, drip, of sap on tin. 

The pote are singing merrily 

A quartette to the maple-tree. 


THEODORE ROBERTS. 











‘owl huffs out to see 
il the sudden noise may be. 
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He Feared the Gate. 


” A'TE one stormy evening the old doctor was 
summoned to see a man who had been 
attacked with sudden 
illness on the cars and 
had stopped at a little 
inn near the railway 
station, about three 
2 miles from the village. 
The patient proved to be Squire Joyce, from the 
neighboring county, whom the doctor slightly 
knew. He examined him carefully, and gave 
him medicines taken from his saddle-bags. ‘Then 
he rose to go, smiling cheerfully down at the 
anxious face of the sufferer. 

“You will, I think, find yourself better in the 
morning; able, I hope, to go on your journey,” 
he said. 

“Yes. Stay a minute, doctor. I want you to 
be honest with me. I have had seizures like 
this before. Shall I have them again?” 

“It is probable.”” 

“I want the truth—all of it.” 

“Yes, they will return.” 

“TI may die in one of them—to-morrow ?” 

-“Yes. Or it may be, not for years. It is 
uncertain. Donot waste your life in anticipating 
them. We all must go through the same gate 
some day." 

“The gate—yes! 
is there?” 

His eyes were on the doctor's face, full of 
doubt, almost of pain. 

The two men were silent a moment. “What 
is there?” Joyce repeated, harshly. “You area 
member of a church—a Christian. I have no 
religious belief. Tell me, for the love of God, 
what is there beyond? If I may go to-morrow, 
what shall I find?” 

“I do not know.” 

Joyce did not speak for a while, and then gave 
aforced laugh. ‘I need your help more for this 
than for my disease, I’d rather talk to you than 
toaclergynan. You are a shrewd man of the 
world, and a good man. Sometimes I am greatly 
depressed, thinking of this darkness into which 
Iam going. For thousands of years men have 
gone out into it, leaving their loved ones behind, 
and not one has sent back a word to say how it 
fares with him—not one.” 

In the silence that followed the rain beat 
against the windows. ‘There came a slight 
whimpering cry from without. 

“You are an old man, doctor,” said Joyce, 
turning quickly on him. “You are not far from ; 
the gate yourself. Are you not afraid of what} 
may be beyond?” 

“No,” said the old man. “No, I am not 
afraid. May I ask you to look here.” He rose 
and opened the door. Outside, in the dark hall, 
lay a little fox-terrier, drenched with rain. He 
was crouched on the floor, his eyes fixed on the 
closed door. 

“This is my dog, a bright, affectionate little 
fellow. He has followed ine through the storm, 
and has been lying outside the door, knowing | 
that I was in this closed chamber. He never | 
was here before. He did not know what was in 
this room. He did not care to know. I was 





But beyond the gate—what 


in it, his master, whom he loves, who has cared | p; 


for him. He was not afraid.” | 

Joyce louked at the doctor keenly a moment | 
before he spoke. 

“You mean —” 

“I mean that | am like poor Punch. I am not 
afraid of the dark room to which Iam going. I 
do not ask to know what is there. I believe that ; 
my Lord and Master is there. In all these later 
years of my life I have felt that Ile cared for me. | 
My confidence has been such that I have been | 
assured that in my hours of trial He has never 
failed me here. I sincerely believe He will not! 
fail me yonder.” 

“But I—I do not know Him.” 

“Ie knows you. I think [ am authorized by 
the declarations of the Bible to say that Misi 
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hand is stretched out to you. I think, too, that 
L can reverently ask you to take it. You can 
accept Him as your Guide and Teacher if you 
will. That done in sincerity, you will not fear 
the gate nor all that lies beyond.” 


—_~+e2—___—_. 


Mr. Dewey and the Apprentices. 


Admiral George Dewey’ was a lieutenant com- 
inander and executive officer of the United States 
frigate Colorado, during the cruise of that vessel 
in European waters in 1866-7. We had seventy 
apprentice boys on board, writes a Companion | 
correspondent, ranging from eleven to sixteen 
years old, and Mr. Dewey took especial charge of 
them. He believed in the old saying, “Cleanliness 
is next to godliness,” and insisted on a daily 
inspection of the persons and clothing of the 
nation’s wards. Promptly at seven bells, in the 
early morning watch, the boys were ranged in two 
ranks on the quarter+leck by Jemmy Legs, as 
the master-at-armns is called. 


At this inspection, the “uniform” was under- 
shirt, with sleeves rolled up to the armpits, and 
chest open, and trousers tucked up as far as they 
would go—nothing else. In one band the boys 
held their shirts and caps, in the other, their shoes 
and socks. 

Up and down the line Mr. Dewey and Surgeon 
Tinkham would gravely march, noting the condi- 
tion of every boy. Any sign of skin disorder sent 
the victim down to the sic ay for 4 more minute 
examination, but woe betide any one sbowing 
evidence of uncleanliness. He was seized upon 
by the ship’s corporal and hauled up into the 
“head,” where be was well scrubbed and ped. 
After this water-cure treatment the culprit was 
taken to Mr. Dewey, and the “riot act” was read 
to him in good style. 

On chilly days, after Inspection, the boys were 
ordered to drop their dry goods around the 
capstan and man the rigging. It was a ver; 
funny sight to see these seventy almost naked 
young Americans huddled up on the hammock 
hettings, grasping the shrouds, their bare feet on 
the lower rattling, waitltie for the next order. 
When all were in position, Dewey would call out: 

“Lay aloft there over masthead.” 

At this order the boys would go tearing up the 
rigging, puffing and scrambling; the larger and 
more agile ones sometimes climbing over the 
backs of those ahead of them. Up they would 
go to the masthead; over on the other side; down 
again to the deck. It was salutary exercise, and 
brought the flush of health to the boys’ cheeks. 

The youngsters had a daily programme of 
duties. ‘On one day they were instructed in single- 
sticks and gunnery; on another they learned sail- 
making under the eye of the sailmaker; at other 
times they studied peamanslilp, and so on with 
the various accomplishments that go to make up 
a good man-of-war's man. 

mong these apprentices were two little fellows 
about twelve years old, of opposite natures. 

Johnny Wolfenden was a fiaxen-baired, blue- 
eyed, pale-faced, demure little chap who had little 
to say, but who attended to his own business and 
was liked for his gentle nature. 

Jack Goodenough was a little jumping-jack, 
always tearing around the ship, his black eyes 
peering into everybody's ditty bag, and his nimble 

Ingers dabbling in every mess-kettle. 

hese two boys were practising with single- 
sticks one morning, and Mr. Dewey was critic 
sing their play. Jack was bopping around Johnuy 
like a French dancing-master, and Johnny was 
waiting with a look of resignation for his opponent 
to get tired. 

“Come, Johnny,” said Dewey, good-naturedly, 
“look alive! Jack would drop you in your tracks 
in short order, with the cutlass.” 

At that moment, the opening for which demure 
Johnny was looking came, Without removing his 
eye, or changing a muscle of his face, he said in a 
low tone: 

“You can’t sometimes always tell, sir,” and with 
that he gave the dancing Jack such a whack on 
his thigh that be uttered a startled shout. Mr. 
Dewey turned away with a smile on his face. 

1 have no doubt that the boys, now men grown, 
will still remember one occasion when they took 
part in a pleasant ceremonial. 

We were in Villefranche, the seacoast town 
near Nice. An American family, travelling in the 
vicinity, was blessed by an addition in the shape 
of a baby boy. The parents were true patriots 
and wanted to make the newcomer as much of a 
Yankee boy as they could, so they brought him 
aboard of the Colorado to be christened. 

The apprentice boys, in white caps, white shirts 
and clean, well-brushed blue trousers, were 
formed in a semicircle about the Impromptu altar. 

Admiral Goldsborough stood as godfather; Mr. 
Dewey acted as master of ceremonies. 

A large number of Americans were visiting 
Nice, and quite a party came aboard with the 
happy parents. Among them was Gen. George 
B. McClellan. William T. Sampson, now rear- 
admiral, was there in the uniform of a lieutenant 
commander and Commodore J. Crittenden Watson 
in that of a flag lieutenant. 

Who was -the boy, thus auspiciously launched 
into the political world? If alive to-day, he is 
thirty-one years old, Should this reach his eye, 
perhaps he will write to the Youth's Companion 
and give bis name and subsequent history. 






































































Extraordinary Balloon Adventure. 


Mr. Arthur Williams, a professional aéronaut, 

and Mr. Sidney Darby, a journalist, recently 
undertook to cross the English Channel from 
London to France. The appointed day was stormy, 
but the journalist, who, as it appea had the 
expedition in charge, was persuaded that this 
would be no disadvantage, but rather the con- 
trary, as the wind would only serve to basten the 
passage. The men were provided with carrier- 
pigeons, provisions, pneumatic blouses to aid them 
in swimming, in case they were precipitated into 
the sea, and other appliances. 
By the time they reached the neighborhood of 
hton, on the Coast, the aéronauts found that, 
count of the condensation of the gas, they 
could keep themselves up only by throwing out 
ballast; and they perceived that, at the rate they 
were throwing it out, they had not enough to carry 
them across the channel. At the same time, the 
ballon was blowing very fast In the direction of 
the see 























em but to descend, by | 
onld, and at onee. Tt} 





got to go down the puide-rope, 
» Tle himself began the descent 
first, letting himself down hand over hand on the 
whirling rope. Mr. Darby followed, as closely as | 
possible. 

Mr. Williams reached the ground without serious | 
injory, butias he let go and tell, the thing hap | 
panes! which should have been foreseen — the 
palloon, relieved of his weight, shot upward, 
carrying poor Darby with it. He let himsell down 








to the very end of the rope, but this was now far} 
above the th. Tt was impossible for him to 
elunb up again into the balloon, and to do so, ; 





COMPANION. 


even if it were possible, would only postpone the 
inevitable calamity. 

Even now he could hear the washing of the sea, 
he might at that moment be above it. It was too 
dark to see anything clearly. The balloon was 
still ascending. He could hope to get no nearer 
the earth than he was at that moment. With 
death above and probably death below, he bad 
but a poor choice. Nevertheless he chose to let 
go and fall, feeling that his best chance lay in 
dropping to the earth while there might still be 
the earth below him. He let go and fell into the 
darkness. 

He lost consciousness, and_knew nothing of 
what happened after that. Next day he was 
found, alive but badly burt, in a marsh, close by the 
sea. His pneumatic or air-cushioned clothing had 
broken his fall, and he had providentially dropped 
in such a position that the water of the marsh 
did not drown him, He was taken to Brighton, 
and received medical care. 

He could hardly have fallen from a height of 
Jess than one hundred and filty feet. 











Easter in the Children’s Ward. 


Over the still gray sky the glory of dawn was breaking; 
Slowly ihe pale little faces turned on their pillows, 
waking. 


Not for these the sweet spring morning over the 
ineadows ; 
Only the straight white cots, and the sunlit wall, and 
the shadows. 
Not for these the aisles and the arches fair with 
0 


der; 
Not for these the chanting of choirs to the organ’s 
thunder, 


Not for these the flashing of wings in rainbow 


splendor; 
Yet were the Easter angels near with a greeting tender. 
Whiteland pure they bowed in the sunlight’s sudden 
ory; 


& 
Sweet on the solemn silence they breathed the Easter 
story. 


Wan little faces flushed, smiling from pain’s long 


rison, 
Up tothe angel lilies, answering, “Christ {s risen!” 
MABEL EARLE. 





The Invisible Telephone. 


The train was late that night, writes a Com- 
panion contributor, and Atlanta seemed a long 
way from the south Georgia town in which I was 
compelled to stay several hours. I curled up on 
a bench in the little waiting-room and went to 
sleep. Voices awakened me after a while. Then 
I found that some of the men from the village bad 
come in to spend a sociable evening around the 
stove. A big, broad, red-haired young man had 
the floor, and was relating an experience, which, 
as I judged, had recently befallen bim. 


“Yes, sir,” he was saying, “when I was in 
Atlanty t’ other week, I jest thought I'd take in 
the town; so I went into one of them big, tall 
buildings, that reaches ’most to the sky, to get a 
good sight of the whole thing at once. Jest as I 
walked into an office to look out of the window, I 
heerd a bell go ting-a-ling-ling, and @ man’s voice 
say, ‘Hullo!’ 

“fF looked all round, but didn’t see anybody, 30 
Laint say nothing. The voice say again, “Hullo” 
This time I answers, ‘Hullo!’ 

“*Who is it?’ the voi ay. ‘Abe Turnipseed,’ 
I says. Then it tells me, ‘Speak a little louder, 
can’t bear.’ I noticed the voice seemed to come 
from a little closet in one corner of the room. I 
yelled out loud, ‘Abe Turnipseed!’ 

“It was quiet a few seconds, then, ‘Yes, you 
owe me five dollars.’ 

“L[ was surprised, but I only yelled back, ‘I 
don't no sich thing.’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ said the voice. 

“‘No?’ said I, as loud as I could holler. 

“*You don’t say!’ 

* “Yes, I do say, and what's more, I'll say It, if 
you don’t shet up,’ I yelled. 

“*T would like to see you,’ the voice answered. 

“By that time I was mad, so I called at the to] 
of my voice, ‘Well, jest walk out and take a loo! 
at me, you idiot!’ 

ne you will settle with me, will you?’ he 
asked. 

“My, T was mad! ‘Yes, I'll settle with you!’ I 
says. And with that I jerked that door open and 
there stood a man with something up to his ear, 
an ear-trumpet, I reckon. 1 bed that 
man out o' there and kicked an to the 
other side of the room. You oughter heerd him. 
‘P'lice! Murder! Murder?!’ be bowls. A lot of 
men rushed in and nabbed me. 

“*Turn me loose,’ I says. ‘There's your crazy 
man.’ But they ‘peared to be friends of bisn, and 
hustled me into that alligator thing that runs up 
and down the buildin’, and fore I knowed it I was 
at the bottom and a policeman took me off before 
1 could say a word. 

“They kept me locked up all night. Next day 
that man came with his bead all tied up, and told 
the jedge that he was jest a-talking to a friend 
(blained if T could see any friend), and that jedge 
made me plank down ten dollars and seventy-five 
cents. 1 Kinder felt the town did me.” 











—_+»—____ 


Tables and Trenchers. 


The dining-table of the colonists of New Eng- 
land was a long, narrow board laid on trestles, 
sbaped like a sawhor: Tt was called a table- 
board, and its linen cover was known, not as a 
table-cloth, but as a board-clotb. Portions of 
packing-boxes, in which stores had been brought 
from England, were made into table-boards, and 
carefully treasured. 


“One such oaken table-board,” sa: 
of “Home Life in Colonial Days,’ 
e has on the under side, in q 
ud me and address of the Bo: 
whom the original packing-box wa 

The colonists had plenty of napkms, which 
were a necessity, as, forks being unknown, hands 
held the food, The table furnishings used in those 
days were cups, spoons, knives, chafing-dishes, 
chargers, salt-cellars and trenchers, The trencher 
was the most important artic sit was used as 
a pls it was a block of wood, ten inches 
sau e inches deep, hollowed into a sort 
of bowl, into which the food was placed. A man 
and his wife, or two clildren, ate out of one 
trencher, 

An old Connecticut deacon, who owned a wood- 
turning mall, Gurned out a suflicient number of 
round trenehers to allow each child to use one. 
Whereupon bis neighbors remonstrated with him 
for putting on airs and encouraging extravagance, 
Square trenehers, each to be used by two persons, 
were good enough, in their opinion, fora deacons 
famuly, 

“TD have secn,” writes the author quoted, “a 
enrious old table top, or table-board, whieh per- 
mitted diners seated at it to dispense with 
trenebers, Lt was of heavy oak, about six inches 








the author 
ill in exist. 
aint lettering, 
on settler to 
sent in 1638,"" 
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thick, and at Intervals of about eighteen inches 
around its edges were scooped out deep, bowl 
shaped holes ten inches in diameter, in which 
the portions of the different eaters were placed, 
After cach meal the top wag lifted off the trestles, 
and thoroughly washed and dried.” 


——_+0>—__— 


Catching a Rogue. 


In a great city like London there are many 
impostors, who make a business of appealing to 
public sympathy by shamming sickness. Not 
only do they pretend to be crippled or blind, but 
they also feign epilepsy and other diseases, and 
are taken to public hospitals in a state of assumed 
unconsciousness, 


One of these Impostors was carried into a 
hospital from a police-van and laid on a sofa in 
the examining-room. The resident surgeon had 
a keen eye, and watched the patient closely. As 
the apparently unconscious man was deposited 
on the sofa a few pennies fell out of his pockets 
and rolled on the floor. The patient opened bis 
eyes and made a quick movement to recover the 
coins. Then he bethought himself and drew back. 

The doctor, accustomed to deal with such 
pretenders, turned to an attendant and remarked: 

“You notice, probably, how limp the man fs, 
and how heavily he is breathing. It is a bi 
case and needs immediate and severe treatment. 
Fetch the battery.” 

There was a suspicious trembling of the 

atient’s hands, and the loud breathing ceased. 
y He the battery was produced the doctor added 

riskly : 

“He scarcely breathes. You must be quick. 
Let bim have the full power of the battery. Half 
a charge will not answer the purpose.”” 

The patient by this time had opened his eyes 
from sheer terror, and before the wires were well 
in hand he had found his voice. Sitting bolt 
upright on the sofa, he shrieked: 

“Let me go, I beg of you. There is nothin, 
the matter with me. I am only a poor sort o! 
bumbug, that tries to make a few pennies by 
shamming. Turn off your batteries and let me 

0.” 





The patient was dismissed after he bad picked 
up the coins which had fallen under the sofa. 


————_<+ o> —____ 


Milder Measures. 


The New York Sun says that when a coal cart 
was delivering an order the other day, the horse 
made two or three efforts to back the heavy load 
to a desired point, and then became obstinate. 
The driver began beating him, and a crowd 
collected in an instant. The man was a big 
fellow, with a fierce look in his eyes, and the 
bystanders were chary about interfering. They 
knew what would follow. 


“I pity the horse,” remarked one, “but I don’t 
want to get into a row.” 
“I am satisfied I could do him up with the 
loves on,” added a second, “but he wouldn't 
‘ht that way.” 
‘I'm not tn the least afraid to tackle him,” said 
a young man, “but about the time 1 got him down, 
along. would come a policeman and arrest us both.” 
A little girl about eight years old just then 
came up. 
“Please, mister!” she called. 
“Well,” irowled the man, “what yer want?” 
“If youll only stop, I'll get all the children 
round bere, and we’ll carry every bit of that coal 
to the manhole, and let you rest while we're 
joing it.” 
The man stood up and looked around him 


defiantly. Then, meeting none but pleasant 
glances, be began to give in. Presently he smiled 
and said: 


“Mebbe he didn’t deserve it; but I’m out of 
forts t0-d3ys Perhaps a lift on the wheels will 

| im." 

The crowd swarmed up, a score of hands began 
to push, and the horse, with one effort, backed 
the cart to the desired spot; which goes to prove, 
not that a ebild of eight is likely to know more 
than her elders, but that “you can catch more 
flies with sugar than with vinegar.” 


——_<o>—_—_ 


Mutually Surprised. 


There must have been about four hundred 
people at Lake Bennett, writes Mr. Secretan, in 
his entertaining book, “To Klondyke and Back,” 
making four hundred different varieties of death- 
dealing conveyances, for each had to construct 
his own boat for descending to the Yukon River. 
The owner of a little wheezy, portable sawmill, 
which was puffing away day and night, tearing 
spruce logs to pieces for one hundred dollars a 
thousand feet, was getting rich. 


Anything that would float was at a premium. 
Once’ in a while you would see something resem- 
bling a boat, but not often. As a general rule, 
the soap-box and coffin combination was the most 
popular pattern, 

Some men could not wait to be supplied by the 
wheezy sawmill, but went in for w ‘psaw lng on 
their own account. One man stands on top of the 
log, and the other below, and the saw is then 
pushed up and down along a chalk mark. 

A story is told of two “pardners” who com- 
meneed Whipsawing. After working a while, till 
his ted muscles almost refused duty, the lower 
one excused himself for a moment, and having 









hired the first man be met to take his place in the 
pit, disappeared. awilg pr eded until 
the uppermost ,” all unconscious that he 


was working with an entire stranger, Dethougbt 
him of a device to rest. Making some ordinary 
explanation, he got down from the log and quickly 









hired an Indian to take his place at the saw. 
The “pardners” were mutually surprised to 
mect each other shortly afterward in an adjacent 


saloon. 
oo 


Brave Dervishes. 


The‘ tribute paid by Mr. G. W. Steevens, an 
English war correspondent, to the courage of tbe 
dervishes at Omdurman, fighting with archaic or 
impotent weapons against overpowering odds, 
is generous and manly, After describing the 
unflinching valor of horsemen, spearmen and 
riflemen, —tbese latter “emptying their rotten 
cartridges dauntlessly,” and dying in heaps, face 





| forward,—he pictures the closing scene of the 


battle thus: 


Now under the black flag, in a ring of bodies 
stood only three men, facing the three thousand 
of the third) brigade hey tolded their arms 
about the staf and gazed steadily forward. Two 
fell The Jast dervish stood up and. filled bis 
chest: he shouted the name of his God and hurled 
his spear. Then he stood guite still, waiting. It 
took him full; he quivered, gaye at the knees, 
and toppled with his head ‘on bis arms and bie 
face‘toward the legions of bis conquerors. 
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Easter in the Woods. 


They are risen! They are risen! 
All the buried flowers at last, 
From their dark and ry prison, 
In the cold earth frozen fast. 
They are stirring, they are waking, 
Through the gray mogs they are breaking, 
Through the withered grasses sere, 
Through the dead leaves of last year. 


Here are wind-flowers frail and tender, 
Starry bloodroot open wide, 

Trillium in snowy splendor, 
Blue hepaticas beside. 

At the joyous Easter weather 

They have risen, all together, 

In thelr beauty and their bloom 

From the silent winter tomb. 











Yes, it is a tale of wonder, 

Old and yet a sweet surprise, 
Every year repeated under 

April sunshine and blue skies. 
This is Nature's Easter story, 
Told In her cathedrals hoary, 
When the Easter morning smiles 
Down the long, gray forest alsles, 

HELEN T. Evior. 


—_~e-____ 


Easter Jingles. 


L 
I’ve hunted all around about 
Among the garden rows; 
I've looked in every corner, 
But what do you suppose? 
Though I’ve asked everybody, 
Not anybody knows 
In what part of the garden 
The Easter egg plant grows. 


Mu. 
Little hen, speckled ben, 
Eastertide has come again; 
Do me a favor now, I beg, 
Lay me a pretty Easter egg. 





mm. 
The Nttle white rabbits, so they 


say, 
Lay bright-colored eggs on Easter 
day; 
Green and purple and red and 
blue, 
I’ve seen the eggs, so I know ’tis 
true! 
HAgRIOT B. STERLING. 


———-+____ 


Jed’s Easter. 


It never once occurred to the 
thoughtless little folks up at the 
Hall that possibly Jed might 
like to have at least. one of the 
gay-colored eggs which he helped 
them prepare for Easter. Jed 
was the grandson of Aunt ’Cin- 
dy, the cook. He was a patient 
little colored boy of ten, the 
devoted caretaker of Bess, Hal 
und Ned, and he “toted” for 
them all the livelong day. 

It was Jed who had helped 
them td gather the newly-laid 
eggs, Jed who coaxed his crusty 
grandmother for the stove room 
where they were boiled, and Jed 
who had fixed everything 80 
neatly on the table where the 
happy children had worked all 
the long afternoon in the shade 
of the white-petalled catalpa-trea. 
It was Jed, too, who had pierced 
the holes and blown the eggs 
from their shells, who had painted the gaudiest 
with pokeberry juice, yellow of egg and indigo 
blue, and who had coaxed the slippery decalco- 
mania to adhere to the curved shells. It was his 
little brown fingers which had 80 deftly twisted 
grasses into the nest which held the gem of the 
afternoon’s work—three dear little bantam eggs 
daintily tinted with pink. 

The wistful little fellow made no complaint, 
bat all the way home his rebellious heart kept 
thumping, ‘“‘Dey mought ’a’ gimme one! Dey 
mought ’a’ gimme one!” And so they might; 
but happy little children oftentimes forget to 
stretch their happiness over others. 

“Hi, you Jed’diah! Fly roun’ now an’ get 
yo’se’f some eggs to han’some up fer to-morrer 
same ez white folks,”’ called Aunt ’Cindy’s rough 
but kindly voice. 

“I doan’ want no eggs,”’ replied Jed. 

“Fo’ de lan’s sakes! Why not? Hab ye 
dean fo’got how dey done did it up to de Hall?” 

“No, granny, I ain’ fo’got; but howsomeveh, 
I jest doan’ keer to fool wid ’em no mo’—all by 
my lone, dat is, granny.” 

“An’ I doan”wondah,”’ grunted Aunt ’Cindy, 
as she watched the patient little fellow feeding 
his chickens. “’Tain’ no fun ter nobody ter 
frolic by hisse’f, an’ dey mought ’a’ gib him some, 
after him a-totin’ fer ’em all de day!” 

And Aunt ’Cindy gave Bellzebub, the old mule, 


a jerk of the rope as she guided 
the plow through the sandy 
soil. It was her custom to 
| plow “a furrer or two" every 
levening after she had finished “reddin’ up” at 
‘the Hall. Belizebub generally knew by the way 
his mistress twitched the rope whether her day | 
had been a happy one. And it seemed this | 
evening as though there had been much to bear. | 

“Go "long dar, you no-’count mule. Can’t you ! 
walk straight an’ let yo’ ole missus smoke her | 





to de Hall,”" she erie 
jumping up briskly ; 

if dey dean’ tink you’se had de more 

gloriouser Easter I’se done busted.’ 

In an hour or two the Hall children 

came rushing down to see the Easter 

buby, as they called it, and wished, of course, to 
carry it right back to their home. “We'll take 

just splendid care of it,” they urged. 

“No, you doan’,” said Jed, stoutly. “I done 
hatched dat air tarepin, and I’se gwine ter raise | 








HIDDEN CITIES. 


Is that Hindu blind? He seems so very old. 

Yes, he was fed in burgher style, I’m told. 

He let it drop, a risk, indeed, it was. 

When I see a'mob, I'leave. Why? Ob—because. 


co’neob in peace? Thah, now! you done stepped | it. You-uns kin come play wid it ebery day an’ | Please pronounce “ palanquin,” “cygnet” and * 


on yo’ hahness, an’ it’s clean gone busted!” 
Stooping her gray, turbaned head down close 

to the cause of the trouble, she started forward 

| with, “Fo’ de goodness lan’s! 


all day while I’se hyeah to mind it. But I ain’ | 
gwine ter let it leave its native land.” i 
So Bess and Haruld and Ned came daily to 


Wall! fo’ once, | see it, and fed it on cream frum the dented | See that nomad riding. How swittly 





EASTER SHOPPING. 


you cantankerous Bellzebub, you done stop at de | 
right placa You, Jed’diah, you!” 

“Comin’, granny.”’ 

“Yo’se gwine hab a shu-nuff Easter dis hyeah 
time. Look hyeah, honey!” And she tenderly 
laid two yellow eggs, about the size of hickory- 
nuts, into Jed’s trembling hands. 

“Fo’ de lan’s sake, granny! Tarepin eggs fo’ 
shuah! Does you b’lieve we kin raise ’em?”’ 

“Doan’ know till it’s tried, yo’ precious lil | 
lamb, you! But I knows if dey do hatch, dey’se | 
gwine beat all de hinkity-pinkity eggs goin’.”” 

So Jed carried his curious treasures to the 
cabin, wrapped them carefully in soft wool, and 
put them in a box back of the kitchen stove. | 
The next morning, and for several mornings | 
after, he peered anxiously at his treasures; but 
they looked just the same—two small, cream- 
colored eggs cuddled in their adopted nest. i 

Not long after, Aunt ’Cindy was awakened at 
dawn by a violent tugging at her wrinkled hand. 
“Jest look hyeah, granny!” And there, nestling | 
in Jed’s palm, was a little wriggler about the ! 
size of a small mouse. 

“Klar out, Jeddy. I ain’ got nuffin’ fo’ you!” 
said the old woman, sleepily. 

“But look, granny, a shu-nuff tarepin!”” 

“You doan’ tell me!"? and she tenderly patted 
the dark, wiggly stranger. 














“T’se gwine tell Miss | know,” answered Harry, “unless it's because 
Bess an’ her brudders de very minit 1 done get | I’ve been vaccinated." i 


silver teaspoon on which they had all cut their | 
teeth. By way of dessert, Jed fed it on lettuce | 
leaves. 

“Tet’s call it ‘Orphant Annie,’” suggested 
Bess, who almost knew by heart the volume of 
Mr. Riley’s poems which had been given her at 
Christmas. 

So they played with “Orphant Annie” the long 
summer through. And she grew and waxed 
strong, and behaved in every way as a model 
orphan should. 

CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 


aoe —— 


Harry had not lived in the country very 
long, but he was very much interested in every- 
thing that belonged to his new surroundings. 
“What kind of a cow is your papa’s?” a visitor 
asked him one day. “Oh,” said Harry, “it is 
part Jersey and part fresh.”” 

Vicror and Harry were sliding down-hill 
together when the sled tipped over and both the 
boys fell off. Victor went to mamma crying, 
but Harry was not hurt. “How did it happen, 
Harry,” asked mamma, “that Victor was hurt 
so much worse than you were?” “I don’t 





aye.’ 
That needs blue cobalt. I more paint must buy. 
If I drink bitter ale, I ghosts will surely see. 
At last pa ultimately decided to agree. 
When the pain is constant, I no pleasure know. 
he can go. 
A new rubber lining for your 
ulster get. 
Sail on! Salil on! do not think of 
stopping yet. 
See, upon at trellis bonny roses 


grow! 

Yes, that will be chic, a gown 
fashioned so. 

La, then, sir, you saw the point, 
sure, if not before. 

Oh, this is a cram—entomology’s 
‘a bore. 

You will come, I hope, or I alone 

Awake again! 


must be. 

Great Scott! Is 
there no rest for me? 

That is great rent on a very little 
land. 

She led her suitor on to offer ber 
his hand, 

Find grounds for the picnic level 
and ary 

I was hitherto led to believe that 
all my eye. 

You will surely win on a wager 
like that. 

I think it picturesque because it 
isn't very flat. 


2. 
VOWEL CHANGES, 


Each stanza gives the vowel 
changes of one word. 
It_was the —— of eventide, 
The —— moon’s radiance soft- 


ly —, 
The nightingales together vied 
To— with musie all the dell. 


To bis —- — with all his — 
Each sang, while by the castle 


Where lovers wont to —, that 
nig) 
A minstrel warbled many a 
note, 


He sang beneath the evening 
skies, 
And touched his —, still lin- 
gering — 
“Ob, — the — of your bright 
eyes 
Cheer my dark — and cruel 
fate. 


“Would I were on my —1!” he 
sighed ; 

The cruel falr one just replied, 

“Your voice Is rougher than a 


You aré a — to — me, sir.” 


3. 
RIDDLES. 
1 
Over your head my branches 


rave 
In the breeze and the sunshine 
wave, 
Far around you on every side, 
Mile after mile I stretch so wide; 
Search for me, and do not stop 
Till you find me tn the carpenter’s 
shop. 
IL. 
To go around me, oft has tried 
The skill of seamen sailing wide, 
And many a mariner was lost, 
And many a good ship has been 
tossed 
Upon a wild and rocky shore, 
A dreary wreck forevermore, 
A victiin of the cruel sea, 
Because she tried to yo ’round 
me. 


And yeh to put me around you 
1s quite a simple thing to do. 

You can perform it witb great ease, 

And cause no wreck upon the seas. 


I bring the ship to port, though the stormy winds 
may blow, 7 
And ‘tempests breathe around me with a wild 
and angry roar; 2 
But do not breathe so bard on me, and you will 
see me grow 
In the green and pleasant forest, or beside your 
very door; 
A welcome shade when summer suns somewhat 
too brightly smile, 
And graceful as the arch of some old cathedral 
aisle, 
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on Coast of Lincolnshire,” Jean Ingelow. 20. 
“House of the Seven Gables,” Haw- 
1. Leatherstocking, ‘“‘Leatherstocking 
Tales,” Cooper. 22. Kwasind, “Hiawatha,” Long- 
fellow. °23, Nausicali, “Odyssey,” Homer. 24. 
Evangeline; *Evangeline,"’ Longfellow. 











For the Children. 


The author of “An American Cruiser in the 
East” says that all Japan is a paradise for the 
aged and for children. Gray bairs are always 
respectable, and children with sbayen heads, 
bright black eyes, rosy, brown cheeks, play and 
frolic where they will, in highways or quiet places. 
They are never interfered with or molested. 
There are no bad words or ill tempers; all is 
hearty fun and frolic. Even the poor coolie, with 
bis beavy burden, will go a long distance round 
rather than disturb a child’s play. 


Little companies of juvenile acrobats travel 
about and give exhibitions of their skill wherever 
they meet other children. They are clad in dark 
blue tights, with great red turbans, and they 
tumble and roll, and perform very clever feats to 
the sound of a gourd-like drum. At the climax of 
each feat they call out, “Hic! See!” extending 
their tiny arms in grateful acknowledgment of | 
applause. 

‘he wandering candy-ianufacturer is a genius, 
an artist in sweets, and always succeeds in 
gathering a large number of small coins. He 
moves from street to street with bis little stand, 
upon which is displayed his stock of birds, fishes, 
flowers, sticks and drops. 

One end of his stand is fitted with a tiny charcoal 
furnace, above which a large basin of molten 
sugar Is kept ready for use. From this he forms 
into shapes and colors such articles as may be 
desired. Some beautiful forms are fashioned, 
and it is a pleasure to watch the clever fingers in 
their manipulation. The wide-eyed youngsters 
gaze in astonishment as the work progr 

The juggler, also, is the friend of A 
this beautiful land. A poorly-clad man will step 
in among a crowd of merry children at their play, 
when, to everybody's de! lighted amusement. be 
will open an umbrefla and begin to twirl it on his 
wrist. Suddenly a great ball is seen travelling 
over its surface, in the opposite direction. He 
places a small roll of paper in his mouth, and | 
Proceeds to draw therefrom marvellous yards of | 
gay-colored ribbon. 

hen he may take a sword from his girdle, give 
a history of the bloody weapon, and with great 
flourishes proceed to swallow its blade. He will 
plant a couple of seeds in the ground, cover the 
spot, mumble some words, make some mimic 
passes over it, and then remove the covering, 
revealing a beautiful plant in flower. 

Or he will place a child in a basket, thrust a 
great two-handed sword through and through it, 
up and down, right and left, while screams are 
heard from the child, dying away finally into 

‘oans. Then all becomes quiet, and the 

asket is uncovered, and is, of course, found to 

empty. 

Thus he gives trick after trick, In rapid succes- 
sion, until bis stock is exhausted. 
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Honest Pair. 


“Taint everybody that’s got such right feelings | 
as Sally Potter and her ma; I will say that for | 
the Potters, even if our families aren't going to 
be connected, after all.” Mrs. Roberts was 
speaking to her next-door neighbor, Miss Eliza | 
beth Sprawle. 


“They're bonest as the day, I know that,” said 
Miss Sprawle, “and I only ope, your Ned will 
find another girl as good as Sally.” 

“There's not a mite of hard feel betwixt 
Ned and Sally,” answered Mrs. Robe “they’re 
good friends still, only they see they made a 
mistake getting engaged. They were too youn; 
to know their own minds, and Mrs. Potter and 
both take blame that we didn’t counsel them to 
wait. But that isn’t what 1 was going to tell you. 
You recall that sprigged-muslin dress pattern 
that Ned gave Sally when the engagement came 
out?” 








s Sprawle nodded assent. | 

“Well.” continued Mrs. Roberts, “it being so | 
hot last summer, Sally had it made up and wore 
it, as you probably know, but not enough so but | 
what ‘twould have given excellent wear this year 
if they'd been married. Well, as soon as Sally | 
and Ned decided to break off, Mrs. Potter came 
over, and nothing would do but I should tell ber 
just what the material cost! 

“T hated to, but she would have it, and at last 1 
told her Ned paid six dollars for it; and to-la: 
Sally brought over the money In an envelope: ane 
there was not only the six dollars, but thirty-six | 
cents interest for the year! | 

“T told Sally that there weren’t many folks that 
would have thought of paying six per cent. 
interest in such a case, but she was real surprised, 
and said ‘twas only what was right. Now what 
do you think of that?” 

“Ned never'll find another such, I'm afraid!” 
gald Miss Sprawle, and Mrs. Roberts agreed with 

er. 


—~<e-—_____ 


Unexpected Summons. 


In one of the old stories of English folk-lore, we 
are told that, in the caverns of Alderley Edge, a 
ridge of high land, are nine bundred and ninety- | 
nine horsemen, ready to start Into action should 
the right bugle blow. The author of “Cannon 
and Camera” had, in Cuba, bis experience of a 
like assembling. With a party he was on his | 
way, through mud and rain, to a spot where he 
expected to get a fine view of Santiago. 


We came to a river, already much swollen from 
the shower, its streain rushing down in torrents 
from the hilltop. Through this we were oblized 
to wade up to our armpits, bolding our cameras 
and plates above our heads. 

When we reached the dilapidated old fort, we 
fell in with the outpost of the Cubans in front of 
San Juan, We were told that, two or three days. 
previous to our arrival, the Spaniards bad evacu- 
ated this fort very unceremoniously. This was 
the day after the battle with the Rough Riders, 
in which, being routed, they fell back on their 
iain forces, about two miles in the rear. 

In this old fort was a bell-tower, containing a 
finely carved bell. Something prompted me to vo 
up into the tower and examine the bell. Once 
there, an impulse seized me to ring the bell, and I 
did it, with alarming effect; for out of hiding 
came every Cuban soldier for miles and miles, a 
wildly eulating. 

Treéalized immediately that this was the signal 
for assembling in mass, should the enemy be seen 
to advance. I shall never forget that’ sight so 
long as 1 live. Of course I was admonished for 
doing it, but when I assured everybody that 
my Intentions were innocent, forgiveness was | 
accorded me. | 
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“JUST DELICIOUS.” 


JOWNEYS 


Chocolate Bonbons. 


““NAME ON EVERY PIECE.” 


The most famous because the most delightful of confections. Cele- 
brated for their delicious quality, perfect purity and dainty flavors. 
Made in both dark and light colors to suit all preferences. . . . « 


A trial package for ten cents in stamps. 


When not to be had of dealers, we will send on receipt of 
price t-lb. box, 60c 2Ib. box, $1.20; 3-Ib. box, $1.80 
sb. box, $3.00.’ Delivered free in the United 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., NO. 70 PEARL STREET, BOSTON. 


New York Retail Store: 1123 Broadway (25th St.), Boston Retail Store: 416 Washington St. 
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the true basis of 
Man or woman 
need r wrinkled faces 
nor bear the mortification n, pimples or 
dust-capped pores. This little marvel of soft rubber 


Works Wonders by the Flat-Ended Teeth, 


which in texture and shape are perfectly adapted 


rfect health 





















y for the glow of health 
to a healthy skin. 


It Makes, Keeps and Restores Beauty 
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Bailey's Complexion Brush, SO cents. 
Bailey's Complexion Soap, 10 cents. 
n Rubber Goods, Free. 


Z 
(l Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boyiston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


At dealers or on receipt of price. Catalogue of Everything 





SEND NO MONEY “2c ORDER. Send to us 
inentioning $ Compa 
NS Cl Will seis sou OUR. HIGH 
GRADE DROP CABINET BURDICK SEWING MACHINE Uy freixiiC. U. D. subject to exami 
nation, Youcan examine itat your nearest ireight depot and if 
found perfectly 4 
equal (o machines others sell ax high ax $60.00, and. THY 
GREATEST BARGAIN TOU EVER HEARD OF,’ pay your 
freight agent Our Special Offer Price $] 
and freight charges. The machine weighs 
120 pounds and the freight will average 75. cents 
CIVE IT THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL in y 
we will return you Dany day you are not 
ferent makes and gr wing ‘Machines at 5.50, 810.00, 811.00, 
812.00 and up, all. fally deseribed in Our Free Sewing Machine Cataloznes 
but $15.50 ‘for this DROP DESK CABINET BURDICK 
is the greatest value ever offered by any house. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS » 
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in $60,00, and t If convince $40.00, "pay 
your freight ace -50, WK TO KETURN YOUR 815.50 If at any time within three months you say you are 
Bot satisfied. ORDER TO DAY. DON'T DELAY. 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, III. 








MARCH 30, 18%), 


A case of bad health that R-LP A-N.S 

will not benefit. They banish pain 

4 and prolong life. One gives relief. 

Note the word R-I-P-A-N.8 on the package and accept 
no substitute. -N-S, 10 for 6 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 ce: y be had atany drug store. Ten 







samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
ny waa for 6 cents, forwarded to the RIFANS 





The Olympia « 
ouvis Music Box 


is the latest and most ap 
proved of all the Mus 
Boxes with interchange- 
able Tune-Disks. 


The Piano cannot 

roduce the richness 
attained by the Olympia 
unless played by six or 
eight hands, and then 
the players must be ex- 
perts. It is superior to 
every other make in 
tone and simplicity of 
construction. The dur- 
abillty you'll appreciate years from now, after inferior 
makes would have been worn out and useless. Disks 
are easily changed—they're practically indestructible. 

Charming Home Entertainments muy be ar- 
ranged without notice if an Olympia is in the parlor— 
dancing, singing, Jnstrumentat renderings — hymns 


oe a ition sh Style IV. lished 
8 jon shows Style IV., polishe 
mahouany or oak case, 2ra210 inches ‘high. $45 
Price, including Une Tune- Disk, 

Extra Tunes, 60 cents Each, Sent on Receipt of Price 


1 pt of $48.60 ($3.60 being for 
Sent on Trial Oy coi hunetdiskese we will send 
















the Olympia on ten days‘ trial. You can return it and 
get your money back if not entirely satisfied. Write 


P. G. OTTO & SONS, 41 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Or from Dealers in Musicai Instrumente, and Jewelers. 


Send for handsome tilustrated catalogue af Music Boxes 
at ail prices, and list of tunes... Over 500 (unea are ready. 
Gnd the larest music. 13 constantly bang added.” Insist om 
Gn OLYMPIA.” There is no “just as pood. 

‘A Uberal education in words and their uses. The 
Olympia. edition of NEW. WEBSTER DIC- 
TONARY and VEST POCKET LIBRARY. 
Contains 45.800 words, their meanings, synonyms, 
plurals,’ pronunciation. “It te the, easenice “of wor 

nowledge; Hye books compressed into one: shows 
ou how 10 find the word you want. how to uge ft, how 

‘0 spell it. how to speak ft. Contains also Gazetteer. 
Fatligmentary Manitaiand Literary Guide. Sent on 
recelp 


5 centn by 
P. G. OTTO & SONS, 41 She: Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 








Mead “sins 


Are a whole family of good wheels. 
Fit every member — old and young. 


PRICES, $20 TO $35. 
| A FULL-SIZE FOR $25. Catalogue Free. 
SHELBY CYCLE MFG. CO., Shelby, O. 


R. P. GORMULLY, Pres. T.B. JEFFERY, V. Pres. 
| A.W. GUMP, Treas, | 





The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup or Fies, manufactured by the 
Cauirornia Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and accepiable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and _ bowels, without weakenin 
or irritating them, make it the ide 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
gre used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants. by a method 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO, 


8AN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE. KY. NEW YORE, N. ¥. 





For sale by.all Druggiste. —Price 50c. per bottle. 
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Competition for Labor. | 
The owners of factories in Japan have a hard Oh 


time of It, judging by an article in the Christian 
Register. Industrial progress has been so rapid, 
especially since the war between Japan and 
China, that a rather peculiar condition of things 
prevails. The emigration to the cities has not 
kept pace with the demand for labor, and conse- 
quently the factories, which bave such a press of 
work that in the case of the cotton and spinning 
industries they are run day and night, cannot find 
enough laborers. 


In this state of affairs the factories vie with 
each other to obtain men and girls. They send 
out agents to distant places to muster a crowd of 
working-girls and bring them to the towns, 
Dormitories are built for those who come from a 
distance. But the number of girls and men thus 
obtained is not sufficient. e inhabitants of 
the cities must be bribed to work in the factories, 
Different attractions are offered. Some owners 
provide tenement houses which they let to the 
workers at a nominal rent, others sell them cheap 


rice. 

Competition goes further still. Not only do the 
factories bid for outside help, but they try. to lure 
away the workers from rival factories. This has 
led fo so much quarrelling that often the police 
are called upon to interfere. Asa consequence, 
a union among the thread factories has been 
formed, and an agreement made that no factory 
shall employ man or woman from any other 
factory in the union until he or she has for a 
certain stated period left the other factory. If an 
employer does thus engage one from another 


factory, he is fined. 

Yet the stealing of laborers goes on. It has 
become a necessity for each factory to send an 
inspector to other factories from time to tine, to 
spy out the stolen ones. The thief, however, is 
often too wary to let his booty be discovered. It 
is said that some factories have skilfully contrived 
biding-places where the fugitives can conceal 
themselves the instant an inspector enters the 
factory. One of the factories is said to have gone 
80 far as to feed the men who have left other 
employers until the stated time has elapsed. 


it’s 
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Survival of the Witchcraft | 
Delusion. | Se 


It is more than two centuries since people were | Thisis ~* 
hanged at Salem for being witches, and so far as | nee 
we know the witchcraft delusion is extinct in the | 7 
United States, but it seems to survive, at least in 
a mild form, in England. In the suburb of Heavi- | 
tree, near Exeter, a quarrel recently arose | 
between two neighbors, women, which before | 
Jong came to the knowledge of the people of the | 
neighborhood. One of the women uttered this 
acousation against the other: 


“You wretch, you always keep a black pig and 
a white pig. so that you can witch us! You ought 
to be scragged!” 

“Scragging” means hanging, and the woman 
who le the accusation was evidently convinced 
that the other had committed a grave offence. 
Inquiry was made into the case of the woman so 
accused, and it was found that she had lived in 
her cottage at Heavitree some twenty years; and 
throughout that period, her neighbors averred, 
she bad always kept two pigs,—of course no 
always the same pigs,—one of which was always 
white and the other black. 

No butcher in the neighborhood will ever buy 
ber pigs, as, if he were known to do so, he would 
certainly lose his custom. She therefore has to 
sell them at a distance. It is assumed that the | 
woman herself believes in the notion, since if she 
did not she would hardly take the tronble to keep 
always a white pig and a black pig. 
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No Reason. 


The Michigan Trodexman suggests, in the 
course of an anecdote, the reason why a certain | 
old-fashioned tradesman came to fail. When 
one of his creditors reached the place, after 
this catastrophe, he found the merchant working 
hard to figure it all out. 

“Land! but I don’t see why I should fail!” he 
kept on saying, “Mebbe, though, I didn’t collect 
sharp enough.” 

“You have a heap of 
the other, looking about 
“Yes, more or less.” 

“When did 

“Inventory: 

“Yes.” 


foods round here,” said 
im. 


you take the last inventory?” 
; Take everything down?” 





make out a list?” 


Ss. 
“And dust off the shelves and mop the floor?” 
“That's it.” 
“And clean the windows, and paint the front of | 
the store?” 
“Yes.” 


part 


“I never went into that. I was going to, one 
day about fifteen years ago, but they had a 
Wrestling match in town, and 1 forgot the inven- 
tory. erey. on me? but I can’t understand why 
I should faift" 
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Of No Use. 


It seems to be necessary to use some diserimi- 
nation in making New Year's presents. Two 
acquaintances met on the street on New Year's 
morning. 

“Hello, Ruggles! How is the famtly?” 

“ALL well. y the way, my wife made me 

resent of an elegant smoking jacket this morn- | 





in; 

“You are fortunate.” 

“Yes. My eldest daughter gave me a silver- 
mounted smoking-set.” 

+ That comes in very appropriately.” 

“Ob, yes. And my son gave me this silver 
match-box.” 

“It's a beauty—one of the handsomest I ever | 
saw. You are not looking well this morning. 
Anything the matter?" 

“Nothing—except that about two hours before 
I got the presents I had registered a solemn vow 
not to smoke any more for 4 year!” 


——__<+=____. 
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“WELL, well,” said the absent-minded profes- 
‘or in the bath-tub, “now I’ve torgotten what I | 
got in here for!""— Fliegende Blitter. 
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“The Shirt 
bound with it— 


t 


Bias 

Brush 

Edge Skirt 
: Binding. 








Combination of finest 
S. H. & M. Bias Vel- 
veteen with handsom- 
est, thickest brush edge. 
No other binding has 


and positive durability. 


The ingenious method 
of joining the Brush 
Edge and Bias Vel- 
veteen gives a “Natural 
Curve” to the Binding, 
which fits the skirt so 
smoothly as to look like 


Ready-Made Skirts 
bear a woven silken 
label reading: “This 
skirt is bound with S. 
H. & M. Bias Brush 
Edge Binding.” 
skirts are bound with 
poor binding, so the 
binding won’t outlast 


the skirt. 


Be sure that “‘S. H. & M.”” is stamped 
on back. 26 shades. If your dealer 
hasn't it, drop a postal for sample 
and mention his name to 
S. H. & M. CO., Box 6, Station A, NEW YORK. 
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The DANN 


Go-Cart. 


In one position 






then 
a good skirt |”’ 
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Baby Carriage. 








Position for Sitting. 


Two Vehicles in One 
AT THE PRICE OF ONE. 


Quickly adjusted to any position child wants to 
assume. Adapted 
to all ages from 
young babe to 5 or 
6 years old. Most 
popular child’ 
hicle made, 


Light, Strong, 
Durable. 
Illus. Catalogue Free, 
RATTAN MFG. CO., 


552 State Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 















Adjusted for 
Reclining. 









jen you wish the latest styles write fo u 


Tailor-Made Suits 





*D. 


HE costumes and skirts 
which we make are 

i style and 
different from 
Je garments. 
aring one of our 
styles you do not run the 
risk of meeting other ladies 
wearing garments which 
look exactly like yours. 
There are hundreds of 






















suits and skirts such as 
you see everywhere, but 
we are the only house 
making fashionable 
goods to order at mod- 
erate price: 

Our new Spring ca 
logue illustra 
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rts selected from the 
newest Paris models, 
and the materials from 
which we make our garments comprise only the very 
latest novelties, We will mail our catalogue free, to- | 
gether with a choice line of samples to select from, to the 
lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Our 
catalogue illustrates: 





Thisis 
BiasVelveteen 








Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy Day Suits. 


We also make finer 
grades. We pay exp! “ 
when writing to us, you will mention auy 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford. us 
pleasure to send you. a full Une of exactly what you wish, 
We also have special lines of black goods end fabrics 
Write for catalogue and 
we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


{La es’ Mahogany Desk. 
$9.75 waz aie cole 


the factory, FREIGHT PRE- 
PAID, sent ‘‘ On Approval ’”” 
to be returned AT Our Ex- 
PENSE if not positively the 
best ladies’ desk ever sold at 
solowa price. A dainty birth- 
day or wedding gift. 

FRONT is figured mahog- 
any, tastily inlaid with pearl 
and w holly. Has French 





Patent Pending. 


Beauty-Wear. 


ments 





nd send samples of all 






for second-mourt 
samples; 



















its dressy richness 


Fit. 









p 
ete. Bottom of large 
eye maple. | Trimm 

fice p 
Ask for 
We Prepay Freight {2,!! points east of the 


ssissippi and north of 
South Carolina. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 


Direct from the Factory. 












This desk is polished 
‘aler will cost $15 to 820. 





of the fabric. 
Good 


The diploma of merit has 
been awarded the 


Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watch 


Poor 





by railroad men—who require the 
most truthful time-pieces. 
jolt and jar and heat and cold 
gineer’s cab test a watch 
othing else can. 
N ly eight million Elgins ina third ofa 
century (more than any other factory in the 
world has produced in the same period) is the 
record of the Elgin National Watch Factory. 
High grade, but not high price. 
An Elgin Waich always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 
At all jewelers—everywhere—in any style 
case desired. 
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Don’t 
Sell 
Your 
Old 
Bicycle 


just because it looks shabby. 
You can, for a few cents, 
make it appear like this year’s 
wheel with one or two coats of 


Neal's Enamels 


THE GENUINE 


(the kind made 
for bicycles 


) in any of the popular 
colors, and do the work your- 
self. This Enamel made 
especially to withstand extreme 
exposure and constant vibration. 


Neal’s Enamels #7¢ also made for 


use u wood 
work of rooms, furniture hen and 
metal ware, radiators, bath-tubs, ete, 

OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,” 

with samples of 


is 








ells how 
Se for furni- 
work,bath- 


Sent Free 


colors, 





ture, wood- 
tubs, radia- 
tors, ete. 


Address 





in Athletic 
Goods — “Spalding.” 
Accept no substitute. 


Handsome Catalogue Free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York. Chicago. Denver. 
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Hawes Hats fysiae2 
STYLE PRICE. 
Style means fit and nish —it is the best. 
Price is $3.00 —the lowest. 
Remit $3.00 s your hei 
measure and of hat worn. State color, 
and whether stiff or soft hat is wanted, and 
we will suit you—by mail. 
HAWES HAT COMPANY, 


BROADWAY, Corner {3th or 30th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
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More FieutinG Near MANILA. — The 
troop-ship Grant, conveying General Lawton 
and about 1,800 regular soldiers, reached Manila 


March 10th. Strengthened by these reénforce- | — 


ments, General Otis soon after sent out a flying 
column, commanded by Brigadier-General Lloyd 
Wheaton, to force the Fili 
back from the environs of 
Manila. Several engagements 
were fought, and the American 
column, supported by two or 
three small gunboats, cleared 
the Filipinos from the jungle, 
and advanced beyond Pasig, 
forming a line which broke the 
GeneRAL WHEATON. Filipino force in two, one part 
being hemmed in about Caloocan, while the 
other retreated south. 








THREE MILLION DoLLans have been sent 
by the United States to Cuba to be distributed 
among the Cuban troops, on condition of their 
disbandment. The money is intended to assist | 
the men to their homes and to give them the | 
means of resuming their usual employments. 
To avoid imposture, the distribution is to be 
limited to those who joined the insurgent forces 
before the surrender of Santiago. General 
Gomez, commander-in-chief of the Cuban army, 
gave his approval to the plans, and agreed to) 
assist in the distribution and disbandment; but | 
the so-called Military Assembly at Havana, | 
which is composed of Cuban officers, was disap-| 
pointed because no better terms were given, and 
disapproved of the settlement, and voted to 
remove General Gomez from his command. 

AMERICAN LossEs.—<According to the adju- 
tant-general’s report, the total number of deaths 
of American soldiers during the ten months 
beginning with May 1, 18%, was 5,731. Of 
these, the number killed in action was 329; 125 
died of wounds, and the remainder of disease. 
The total is a little more than two per cent. of 
the whole number enrolled. 

SPAIN AND THE TREATY.—The change of 
ministries in Spain was followed by a dissolution 
of the Cortes, and a new one will be chosen next, 
month. The ratification of the treaty does not 
depend on the attitude of the Cortes, but rests 
with the queen regent; and the cabinet council 
has advised her to ratify it at once. 

Two INTERNATIONAL DIFFICULTIES of 
some magnitude are on their way to peaceable 
adjustment. One is the Fashoda incident between 
France and England, which is semi-ofticially 
announced to be nearly settled by a friendly 
arrangement of the frontier and commercial 
concessions to France on the Nile. The other is 
the matter of the Niu-chwang railway loan in 
China. In this case Russia protested to China 
against certain concessions made to British 
interests, and declared them a breach of faith; 
but direct negotiations between the British and 
Russian governments smoothed away the diffi- 
culty, and Kussia withdrew her protest. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE.—The date for 
the tsar’s peace conference has been fixed for 
May 18th, and the place, as has been before 
announced, is The Hague, the capital of the 
Netherlands. 


THE SAMOAN QUESTION.—It is announced 
that Germany, England and the United States 
have reached an understanding about affairs in 
Samoa. The question of the kingship is to 
remain in abeyance for the present; and Doctor 
Rolf, whom Germany has nominated to succeed 
Doctor Raffel as president of the municipal 
council at Apia, is to be recognized by the British 
and American authorities. These arrangements 
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A The Latest Fad, prepaid 26 26 cts., 
with instructions how to Play. 
Money cheerfully refunded 
if not satisfactory. /lustrated 
pamphlet Sree on request, 
S A STRAUSS, SACHS & OO., 
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Leading American Seed Catalogue 
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SANDS OF DOLLARS in cash prizes. 
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es ling pertaining to Photography. Our discount 
sheet accomp: each one ziving lowest 
Tue CANADIAN PLEBISCcITE.—The Cana- possible prices. Sent for te aS. Cok n re 
dian premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, has declined ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., e Dandruff Cu 
to accept last year’s plebiscite on prohibition as Dept: .V; Boston, Maas | cleanses the scalp and stimulates the natural 







a mandate for the introduction of a prohibition 
bill in Parliament. He grounds his refusal on 
the small margin in favor of prohibition in the 
vote cast, and on the fact that the voters so 
voting constituted but a little more than one-fifth 
of the total electorate. 





“Coke Dandruff Cure” is guaranteed to cure 
or money refunded. One dollar a bottle 
at druggists or by express. Booklet free. 


A. R. BREMER CO., 13 La Salle Street, Chicago. : 
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The 99 Model su any bie: 
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AMES & FROST CO., CHICACO. 
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UNYIELDING “DEADLOC —The “dead- 
locks” in the legislatures of Utah and Delaware 
over the election of United States Senators 
proved to be unyielding, and both legislatures 
adjourned without reaching a choice. In the 
case of Mr. Corbett of Oregon, the Senate estab- 
lished the principle that a vacancy occasioned by 
the refusal of a legislature to elect a senator is 
not a vacancy which can be filled by appointment 
by a governor. Accordingly, the seats held by 
Mr. Cannon and Mr. Gray in the last Senate 
will remain vacant for atime. The Utah Legis- 
lature had a Democratic majority, and the 
Delaware Legislature a Republican, so that, in 
their effect on the political complexion of the 
penate, one failure offsets the other, 
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with een clear tones and mellow chords produces music 
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THE Voice oF Lonpon.—A writer in the {SD tHomsons GQ 
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Proor AGAINST Wasp-STinos.— Mr. with Perec ee ace 
Marray, a Scottish naturalist, in a recent paper and comfort lies in the 
on the habits of wasps, y 
: tells how a blackbird will| || Transverse Seams, \y~>\ Perry | 
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yy the larve, apparently un-|{/ panGDON, BATCHELLEK & CO., tis this cut 

7 disturbed by the swarm 345- Broadway, New York. 

of angry insects, whose 

vicious stings instantly 

put to flight the human curiosity-seeker who 
ventures near to watch the demolition. 

Tue Great Hvustinu-Grounp is the 
meaning of the name El Gran Chacd, applied to 
a region covering 400,000 square miles of land 
lying in Bolivia and Argentina, between the 
border of Brazil and the Andes Mountains. This 
singular country, which it is almost impossible to 
cross except along the waterways, is inhabited, 
says Dr. D. G. Brinton, by wandering tribes, 
who have always remained, despite the efforts of 
missionaries, in the lowest stages of culture, 
depending for subsistence on fishing and hunting, 
and flitting from place to place, without fixed 
abode. Their languages are a puzzle to linguists; 
they shun the touch of civilization. Some years 
ago, Doctor Brinton says, a tribe which had 
been converted to Christianity and induced to 
settle down, disappeared one night and never 
returned. 
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Nernst’s ELEctRIc Las p.— Much interest 
is expressed both in Germany and this country 
in the new electric incandescent lamp invented 
by Professor Nernst of Gittingen. This lamp 
dispenses with the vacuum bulb of the ordinary 
incandescent lamp, and in place of the fragile 
carbon filament Professor Nernst uses a piece of 
magnesia. ‘The essence of his discovery is that 
when magnesium oxide is heated to a very high 
temperature a weak electric current suffices to 
make it intensely luminous. The difficulty in 
making the lamp commercially useful lies in 
heating the magnesia cheaply. At present this is 
effected by placing the magnesia at the focus of 
a reflector which concentrates the heat derived 
from a spiral of platinum raised to incan- 
descence by electricity. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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variety of pencil work. Each lead 
is even tempered, gritless, friction- 
less, tough. 
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Bowemia’s STRANGE MINERALS. — Not 
far from Trebitsch, in Bohemia, are found many 
glassy-looking objects, of a bottlegreen color, 
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NASAL CATARRH IN CHILDREN. 


F the many disorders which 
fall to the lot of childhood, 
none is commoner than an 
inflammation of the mem- 
brane lining the throat and 
nose. Unfortunate! 

. ez to be the rule to pay little or 
no attention to the milder forms of this disorder; 
and It is to this neglect that a large proportion of 
the nasal throat and ear disorders of adult life 
are due. 

The small size of the nasai canals, in children, 
renders the swelling of the lining membrane, 
coincident witb inflammatory conditions, of much 
importance. If the swelling is marked, it neces- 
sitates breathing through the mouth; a course 
productive of many bad results, and harmful in 
proportion as the air breathed is impure, charged 
with dust, or of a temperature much unlike that 
of the body. 

As nasal catarrh is among the commonest of 
children’s complaints, so it appears to be one of 
the simplest. Its apparent harmlessness is, how- 
ever, not real, since enlarged tonsils, enlarged 
lymphaties of the neck, and other disorders follow 
in its train. The every-day conditions surrounding 
the child often lead to its persistence. 

Besides the swelling and soreness of the nasal 
membrane, which attends inflainmation of this 
region, the natural fluid of the nose 1s changed. 
It becomes irritating both to the lining of the 
nose and to the skin of the face about the nostrils. 

The foregoing symptoms have been described 
at length in order to show the necessity of some 
method of bathing the nasal canais of children, 
and thus of clearing them of the Muids, which, If 
retained in the nose, prolong and intensify the 
inflammation. Blowing the nose is often unsatis- 
factory, if net impossible, In the case of young 
ebildren. 

Fresh inflammation, as well as nasal catarrh of 
some standing, should be treated by one or more 
daily irrigations with warm salt water. The water 
should be of a comfortable warmth,—as nearly as 
possible that of the body,—while only enough salt 
should be added to make it faintly perceptible to 
the taste. 

The solution may be applied by an atomizer, a 
medicine-dropper, or even by pouring it from a 
spoon imto the nose, Even young children offer, 
as arule, no objection to this simple treatment, if 
it is employed with gentlene: while under it 
catarrhal cases of long standing are often cured. 

Pronounced enlargement of the tonsils or otber 
tissue of the throat must be removed by the hand 
of the physician, 
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IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


A hat that will keep out the rain, serve as a 
helmet, and vase of emergency answer for a 
dish to hold water or food, ts a convenience not 
to be despised. Such a hat is worn by the Pbilip- 
pine Indians. It is, says Prof. J. B. Steere in 
the Scientific American, a black bowl-shaped 
affair made of narrow strips of some fine species 
of rattan. It tx of several thicknesses, aud is 
impervious to rain. The remainder of the dress 
consists of a shirt and short trousers, the sbirt 
being invariably worn outside the trousers. 

The hat of the women is even more useful than 
the men's. It is made of palm leaf or rattan, and 
has a brim so wide that it serves as au umbrella 
in case of need. Two women may sometimes be 
seen sheltered under one hat as they cross the 
street in the rain. But this broad-brimmed hat is 
not only an unbrella and a head coveving, it 
answers well as a basket, and In the market the 
women display their fruit or fish upon it, placing 
it on the ground before them. 

Many of the Indian women of Manila wear low 
slippers. They are too narrow for the whole foot, 
and the little toe is left to travel in the mud 
outside. 

The Indian governors of the towns, and their 
council of principal men, on state occasions and 









THE YOUTH’S 


| short coats of black broadcloth above their shirts, 
which still hang over their trousers; but they 
crowd their feet into shoes of European make. 

The food of the people is simple—chiefly rice 
and fish, eaten with the fingers. 

The drink consists of tuba-palm beer, made by 
cutting off the points of the great flower stems of 
the cocoanut palms, and collecting the sweet juice 
which flows from the wounds. Bamboo cups are 
hung on the trees to catch the juice, and long 
bamboo poles are laid from one palm to another, 
so that the tuba-gatherer may pass from tree to 
tree without descending. These roadways, fre- 
quently sixty or seventy feet above ground, look 
like great spiders’ webs, and need the skill of a 
ropewalker to use them. 

The juice rapidly ferments, and is colored and 
made bitter with the bark of mangrove roots. 


HUNTING TIGERS IN PERSIA. 


The people of different countries have different 
ways of hunting the tiger. Traps, pitfalls, spring- 
guns and nets are called Into play. The Chinese 
are said to employ the mirror to lead the animal 
into atrap. The tiger's curiosity Is excited when 
he sees his image in the glass, and he immediately 
proceeds to investigate the mystery. The Persian 
manner of conducting the hunt, as this Is described 
in Chambers's Journal, is more sportsmanlike. 







































A spherical, strongly woven bamboo cage, with 
intervals of a few inches between the bars, is 
erected in some spot near the haunts of the tiger. 

his cage is firmly and securely picketed to the 
ground. Inside, a man provided with several 
sharp and powerful 
keen and pointed sword, takes his post at night, 
with a dog or a goat as his co: There he 
wraps himself in his blanket goes to sleep. 

In due time the tiger makes bis appearance, 
the man is waked by his four-footed companion, 
and after vainly snufling and prowling round the 
cage to find an entrance, the tiger rears against 
the walls. 

The man instantly takes adyantage of the 
brute’s unprotected position, and with a resolute 
stroke of the spear or the sword puts him to 
death 


A LAWYERLIKE REMEDY. 


A man whose sleep had been disturbed nightly 
by the howling, on his own back fence, of bis 
neighbor’s cat, came at last in despair to a lawyer. 
An exchange reports the interview. 


“There the cat sits every night on our fence,” 
the sufferer explained, ‘‘and he yowls and yowls 
and yowls. Now, I don’t want to get into any 
trouble with my neighbor, but I would like to 
know if I am not just fied in putting a stop to it.” 

cw yertainly ” replied the lawyer. 
mayan wel | within my rights if I shoot the cat, 

en?” 

“Um, well, I_ would hardly say that,” answered 
the lawyer. “The cat does not belong to you, as 
I understand ite” 


“And the fence does?” 
“Ves.” 
“Well, then, I think I ma: 


safely say that you 
have a perfect right to tear 


lown the fence.” 


SOLEMN PRAISE. 


The wife of a tenor singer says that of all the 
tributes paid to the beauty and pathos of her 
busband’s voice, the one which touched her most 
had in it an element of humor despite its gravity. 


She sat, at a concert, directly in front of two 
old ladies, whose comments on the soprano who 
graced the occasion were far from flattering. 

“She can sing high,” said one of the old Tadies, 
“but some way I’m not moved by it, Sarab.”” 

“I should think not,” returned her friend, 
decidedly. “The woman lacks soul.” 

Later, when the tenor sang, his wife listened 
half-anxiously to bear what the old ladies would 


say of bim. 
“O Sarah!” exclaimed the one who had not 
been “moved” by the soprano, ‘“O Surah, what a 
sweet singer!” 

“Yes, and whata voice fora funeral!” exclaimed 
Sarah. “If we could have secured him for father’s 
funeral, it would have made a beautiful occasion!” 





NOT MEANT FOR HIM. 


The public is invited to sympathize with a quiet 
and retiring citizen of New York who, says the 
Sun, occupied a seat near the door of a crowded 
cable car when a masterful stout woman entered. 


Having no newspaper behind which to hide, he 
was fixed and gublyeated by her glittering eye. 
He rose and offered his place to ber. Seating 
berself—without thanking him—she exclaimed {n 
aunt tones that reached to the farthest end of 

e Car: 

“Say, what do you want to stand up there for? 
Come here and sit on my lap.” 

“Madam,” gasped the man, as his face became 
pearlet, “IT fear I am not deserving of such an 

jonor.” 

“What do you mean, you dude?” shrieked the 
woman. “You know very well I was speaking to 
my niece there bebind you.” 





NATURALLY. 


This story, relating to a young pork-packer in 
Kansas City, is circulated quietly among his 
acquaintances: 

A new baby had arrived in his family, and he 
was very proud of it. While several friends were 
congratulating him in his office, and smoking 
cigars at his expense, one of them asked him: 

aH dhe way, —, how much did the cherub 
weigh?” 

“Ten pounds, dressed!" exclaimed the delighted 
young father. 


NOT THAT KIND. 


The Argonaut tells of two fresh-air fund children 
in the country, looking in wonder at some live 
cbickens. 

“Didn't you ever see any before?” a lady asked 


them. 
the eldest child answered, 


“Oh yes, mum, 
knowingly, “we've always seen “em—lots—only 











when they attend church together, are habited in | generally it was after they was pecled!” 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- Send for one of our " 
frice’” has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Ade. Mustrated cat 
. our 
Neat ea ee MANDIE 





TAMPS! Albuman 


1899 (Tun. list free! Agti RDUROY for ladies’, men’s and 
. B. Dover & Co. ntrexeville Mfg. Company, Man 
The great importance of proper infant 


| | feeding should not be overlooked, for | | 
“THE CHILD OF TO-DAY IS THE MAN OF TO-MORROW.” 
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THE STANDARD PREPARED FOOD 


has won universal confidence beeause many years’ experience have proved it to be 
a successful form of nourishment not only for INFANTS and CHILDREN, but one 
that is acceptable to the palate and to the most delicate digestion at all periods of life. 
ee ene 
Imperial Granum Imperial Granum 

unlike those preparations that combined with pure, sweet 
are liable to stimulate the brain — cows’ milk, can be recom- 
and irritate the digestive 4 mended as furnishing the 
organs, embraces best principles of 
in its composition diet for the last 
that which makes comers into the 
strong bone and household. They 
teeth; good flesh thrive on it and 
and blood; is have plenty of 
easy of digestion; lung capacity, 
friendly to the though they gen- 
brain; and which erally laugh 
acts as a preventative of rather than bawl, especially 
those Intestinal Disorders when IMPERIAL GRANUM 
incidental to childhood. is placed in their sight. 


Cae Qa GY 
Basy Cooks, oF Sv. Louis, AN IMPERIAL GRANUM BABY. 
MOTHER’S MILK. 
one questions the fact that mother’s milk of suitable quantity and quality 
is the most natural and best form of nutrition for the little one, and it 
often happens that a mother can successfully nourish her child, when it 
has at first seemed impossible, by resorting to a liberal diet of JMPERIAL 
GRANUM. A bow! full, prepared with pure milk, taken as often as it can be 
digested, frequently renders it unnecessary for the mother to consider the question 
of an artificial pabulum for her baby. She can aid herself still further to obtain 
this most desirable result by including [IMPERIAL GRANUM in her diet during 
the period of gestation, and will find that it can be retained on the stomach when 
all else is rejected. 
Booklet and Sample sent free on application to 


The Imperial Granum Company, - New Daven, Conn. 
“There ts no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak.” 


By the Kodak system 


Pocket 
Photography 


becomes simple and practical. The Kodak system does away 
with heavy, fragile glass plates and cumbersome plate holders, 
using non-breakable film cartridges which weigh but ounces 
where plates weigh pounds. Kodaks can be loaded and 
unloaded in broad daylight. 


The 1899 Folding Pocket Kodaks, really 


pocket editions of larger cameras, 
are marvelously compact and 
mechanically perfect. They slip 
easily into an ordinary coat 
pocket and a half dozen cart- 
ridges of a dozen exposures each 
may be carried in another pocket 
without annoyance. 

The Folding Pocket Kodaks 
are fitted with achromatic lenses 
of great depth, definition and 
speed, have our improved auto- 























Put a matic shutter, are made of 
Kodak aluminum, covered with fine 
fa your black morocco, and possess the 

; supreme charm of mechanical 
Pocket. A he ingenuity—they work. 


Kodaks 


Catalogues free of dealers 
or by mail. 


$5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. 

























on Clad 


STOCKINGS 
“Made to Wear.” 


NEAT, AND 
COLORS FAST. 


me AT 
































BOYS’ IMPROVED 
“IRON CLAD,” 
with TRIPLE KNEE, 
high-spliced Heel and double 
Toe, is the heaviest, stoutest, 
best- wearing stocking in the 
market to-day. We manufacture 
“TRON CLADS”’ of equal quality and great 
variety for Men, Women and Children. : : : 

Ask your dealer for “‘IRON CLADS,” and if he 
can’t supply you, send 25 Cents for sample pair. 
State style and size desired. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 












state color, gear, of frame and wheth: 
Gents" or " is wanted, and we will send you this 
BICYCLE HIGH GRADE MODEL %50.00 WAYMAN 
BICYCLE b: 


y express, C. O. D., subject to ex. 
CATALOGUE 






















amination. "You can examine it 
at your express office, and if 
found perfectly sati: ctory 
and the grandest bargain 
you ever saw or heard of, 
pay the express agent 
the balance, 81 
express charge 


THE WAYMAN 


is built on honor from 
the best material money 
can buy; there is no better 
made bicycle, 22, 24 or 26- 
inch frame of 14-inch 
rman seamless tubing, 
finest two-piece hang 


Be Seek MRSEae TEAR BURMA ER, oes: Saag ont grace eae eon cr gree, 
‘REE ‘ALOGUE 
SEND A BINDING ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE, new +59: Bicycles at $820, Siia0, $1090 nnd ue, bor sur 
$19.75, WAN MAN Is the greatest value ever offered by uny house. You can make §9,00 every day taking orders 
DOWT DELAY. Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill. 
i 


ention $19.75 Bicycle an ite that you saw thistn The Youti 
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The30Days 
Trial Begun 


The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and: Toilet Soaps for a year at 
Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


The First Award of the Omaha Exposition was given the Larkin Soaps. 


'T 1s WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with 
our guarantee of purity. THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many 
years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials. 


i ® saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 
he Larkins [deg et scutes tne purchasing vatua of this 0 

; ‘ou below usual cost of making. One premium is A hite Enameled Steel, 

= 

= 

5 

3 





per cent. saving in a premium bought for 

rass-Trimmed, Bow-Foot Bed. Brass top rod at head and foot, and heavy brass, 

gold-lacquered trimmings. Malleable castings that never bre: Detachable ball-bearing 

casters. 434 or 4 or 3% feet wide. 6% feet long. Head, 4% feet. 

high. Corner posts, 1 inch in diameter. gu 
Very strong and will last a lifetime. 

AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the pur- 
chaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent 
quality and the premium entirely satisfac- 
tory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, 
notify us goods are subject to our order. 
We make no charge for what you have used. 

If you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition a nice present for the lady of the 
Rouse, and shipment day after order is re- 
ecived. Money refunded promptly if the 
Soaps or Premium disappoints. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. The transaction is not 
complete until you are satisfied. 

49-Many girls and boys easily earn a Cha 
tauqua Desk or other premium free by divid- 
ing the contents of a Combination Box among 
@ jew neighbors who readily pay the listed 
retail prices. This provides the $10.00 needful 
to pay our bill, and gives the young folk the 
premium as “a middleman’s profit.” The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our 
claims 
Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
20 Premiums sent on request. 

Nore—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our 
readers'a wonderful offer. Not only do they give 
you box of excellent laundry soap and toilet 
articles of great value, but they also give each pur- 
Know they carry cue wine they promises” The 

m ey promise.— The 
dndependent, New York. 





‘oot, 334 feet 
a paren mate 







Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family One Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 


100 BARS “SWEET HOME" SOAP =... $5. 
Gold Medal Winner. For all laundry and 
household purposes it has no superior. 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP. . . = 70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 

12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) 1.20 
An unequalled laundry luxury 

5 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP . —.25 

1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP . .60 
Perfume exquisite. A iatebless beau 
titier. 

1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP. «30 

1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . 25 

1-4 DOZ, ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP. = .25 

1-4 DOZ. BORATED TAR SOAP a ay ea 
Unequalled for washing the hair 

1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP... . . 28 

1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME . = 35 
Delicate, retined, popular, lasting 

1 JAR, 2 ozs, MODJESKA COLD CREAM. .25 
Soothing! Cures chapped skin 

1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER. —.25 











Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 


1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP 10 
THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 


THE PREMIUM, Worth at Retail . . . 10.00 

THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. : an $10 Premium)» Actual $90) 
‘Estab 1875 Incor. 1892. Capital, $500,000. for » (gratis. ) etait Vatue 
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Send chest measure Address KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. 


Cllars and CGfis=2 





































| INTERNATIONAL 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Ht. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS. 
wear KNICKERBOCKER Shoulder Brace 


and ‘‘walk upright in life.’’ No Harness, simple, un 
like others. Only reliable Shoudder Brace and Sus- 
pender combined. Also a perfect Skirt Supporter. 
All sizes, for men, women, boys and girls. 


HOLDS UP, BRACES UP. 


Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of $1.00 per pair, plain, or $1.50, silk-faced. 



















e TRADE MARK 


MeL 


REVERSIBLE 





'HESE stylish, convenient and econom- 
deal goods must not be confounded CrAsSO 
with paper collars and cuffs. e 
are made of fine cloth, finished bot NI 
sides alike in pure starch, and exactly 7 
resemble fashionable linen goods, 
They are never ragge ancomfortable 
or hard to button, contain no objectiona- 
ble substances and,require 


No Laundry Work! 


When soiled they are thrown away. 


The turn-down collars are 
give double service. 

Sold by dealers: 10 collars or 5 pairs of 
cuffs, 25 cts. Uf sent by mail. 30 cents post-paid. 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent for 6 cts. 
in stamps. Give size and style desired. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. (Dept. 9), Boston, Mass. 












reversible and 














Convinced in Cuba. 


In every climate from Alaska to the tropics, the pertect-fitting ,comfort-making 


~ LEWIS suits 


are a boon to those who have suffered in old style 
underwear. The Patent Elastic Yoke is the Secret 


of the Fit. 
OFFICER WARNER, 
2 Co. D, 4th Infantry, U.S. A., writes : 
“T have worn your Union Suits for some years. 
but summer eames n in Cuba convinces me there 
are none so good. Send me two linen Union Suits 
in time to reach me before we leave for the Philippines.”’ 






















To the usual line of fabrics in which these suits are 
made we have added 


SILTRINE, like silk in everything but price. 
LINEN, Unshrinkable — Absorbent— Durable 


1 Aah your’ dealer for these suits. If he doesn't keep them. 
don’t accept any substitute he may offer you for his profit, 
Se BOT IN te STONE. ‘ 

2-ct. stamp brings new illustrated (from life) catalogue, 
sample fabrics and testimonials that prove all our claims 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., 208 Main St., Janesville, Wis. 


Hon. D.J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme Coutt, 
says: “I commend it to all as the one great stand- 
ardeanthoriy.” = = 

It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought ; in accuracy of definition; in effective 
methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse and 
comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


‘WEBSTER’S 





DICTIONARY 













Are you satisfied with your situation, 
your salary, your advantages, your chances 
of complete success? Men and women who are 
not qualified by special training to do some difficult 
thing in the best possible way have no chance in busi- 
ness competition to-day. It is a time of specialties. It is 
time now to choose what you will do. You can secure a good 
position with excellent opportunities by qualifymg yourself for technical 
work, by studying during odd moments, by enrolling in The International 

Correspondence Schools and getting 


An Education by Mail 


Any worker in any line can afford to devote the time required for a course in corre- 
spondence instruction. Any one can afford to pay the small fees, whic e payable in 
instalments. Students who enroll in the Mechanical I neering Course, the F 
trieal Engineering Course, the Architectural Course, or any of the Civil Engin 
ing Courses, in all of which drawing forms a part, n quickly qualify them- 
selves for positions in drafting-rooms where they can maintain them- 
selves In helpful. pleasant work until the entire course is com- 
they qualified for a professional career. 
rantee to teach Mechanical or Architectural 
Awing to any man or woman who will follow 
our instructions. 
Write for pamphlets explaining the course 
that interests you and the facts about the 
Schools, which are educating 70,000 
students in all parts of the world, 
in technical subjects, by amail. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, 
SCRANTON, PA. 
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PEEP O’DAY BROODERS 








ee 


Cc. T. DAVIES & CO., PROVIDENCE, RB. I 








BOYS and 


a of 


GIL AA St 


a Mies Paae teke 
lust; does not stain the haa 


nes of the grocerymen = stove dealers 
in your town, and we at once send you cam- 
era and polish, freight or express prepaid. 


YOUNG & FRENCH, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


have made our name famous 
everywhere. We refer you 
tothe N. Y., Mass.,R. I., Me., 
Experiment Stations, or to 
any well-posted poultryman. 
40-page Illus. Catalogue of P 
o Day Incubators, Portable 
> Poultry-House and other Spec- 
- tal , with treatise on chicken- 
rai ne FREE, 
EGG S {om our fine flock of thoroughbred 
hite Wyandottes, large, hardy, 
brown egg stocks extra Invern. 13 eam 
F. HODGSON, Box 50, DOV 


z amine 
Stone Rings 


_ Direct From Manufacturers. 


7, Dou- 
10K. 


















» Ro 
gold setting, a 
No.8 Australian Opal, two 
Rose Diamonds, MO Poly see 
ting, 86.75. 
10. Solitaire Dia- 
mond, carat, 14 K. gold set- 
1, 87.50 each. 

"hy mail, post-paid, on receipt 

of price. 



























with entire comfort, 
and render the usual 
a line and hip impossible. 
jom to compare with it. 
de ill send a 
y ahort or media 
png on receipt of price, $1.00, postpaid. 


MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich, 


But * ours does, use ““Nervease.” 
Il cure most Headaches in Five Minutes. 

gent us five z-ceut stamps for our Calendar in 

colors, with picture of dogs, 9x11 Inches, and 

fwo ‘0 10-cent packages 0! RVEASE. 

‘his offer good until April h. Address Dept.A, 

NERVEASE COMPANY, Boston. 
















It removes freckles, 
tan and moth patches 
like magic. Cures 

imples,  eradicates 
black heads, removes 
blotches, Restores oily, 
sallow ‘in to fresh, 
youthful brilliancy, and 
we warrant it not to be injurious. 
ady in Atkinson, Mich., writes : 

ad # dark 


0 ¥, 80 much so that my 
{Tt is'am excellent thing.” 

We have hundreds of such indorsements. Try 
it yourself at our expense and prove the truth of 
all we claim. Send your name and address for a 
Small Bottle FREE, Charges Prepaid. 

or Sale at All Druggists’. 
The H, R. HALE CO., Sole Props., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


THE YOUTH’S 

















Receipts 
in 1898. 


Disburse- 
ments 
in 1898. 


every day is mixed 
a small quantity of ... 


Sheridan’s 
Powder. 


It keeps them in good 
condition and is also a 
great egg-producer. 30 | 
years’ ee 


Premiums 
Interest and rents. . 





when with their food 


Condition 


nd 
son by Drug 
is perfect. 


I, S. JOHNSON & CO., \ 
23 Custom House 8t., Boston, 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1898. 
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COMPANION. 


A PERFECT SOUP 


gives zest to the whole dinner. 


“Blue Label” 
Soup 


(Twenty 
Varieties) 


Made of the best materials 
by skilled chefs. 


Order a can of your grocer. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





$4,101,925 85 
«942,648 40 





Death claims (less $28,150 reinsurance) 
Payments on death claims payable in instalments . 
Matured endowments 
Surplus returned to policyholders in dividends . 
Surrendered and cancelled policies 


+ $1,272,679 71 
13,777 98 










Commissions, salaries, taxes, reinsurance, ete 


Total payments to policyholders 


Total disbursements ............ 











$2,578,843 32 
1,073,593 70 
+ $3,652,437 02 


Assets, December 31, 1898, $22,035,448.27. Liabilities, $20,075,945.11. Surplus, $1,959,503.16. 


JOHN A. HALL, Pres’t. 
PORTLAND, ME., Office, 40 Excha 


MANCHESTER, 


Boston, Mass., Office, 31 Mik Street, 
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Call at our new store, 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-Pres't. HENRY M. 


nge Street. 
Y. Putnam Stevens, Manager. 
}. Martin, Jr., Manager. 


HARTFORD, Conn., Office, 
Sanborn, Manager. 


NASAL CATARRH 
IN CHILDREN — 


Is a very common complaint. Its apparent harmlessness is, however, 
not real, since enlarged tonsils, enlarged lymphatics of the neck, 
deafness and other serious dis- 
orders follow in its train unless 
the disease is attended to at once. 


Prof. Pepper’s 


CATARRH 
OW. 


—a formula by the late 
Dr-'William Pepper of the 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania — is a wonderful 


remedy for 


eral offer : 
Oil 
$1.00. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Office, Masonic Bldg., 
Jas. L. Johuson, Generai’ Agent. 


Catarrh 
In Any Form. 


To readers of The Com- 
panion we make this lib- 
We will send 
and Atomizer, 
At the end of 
ten days if results are 
not satisfactory we will 
refund the money on the 
return of the Atomizer 
This treatment is as effective for the old as for the young. 


THE WALKER-RINTELS DRUG CO., 


166 Summer Street and 244 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


opposite the South Union Station. 


LARAMIE) j | 


PHILLIPS, Sec’y. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, » Oee, Bwarts Bld 


jeo. Mt. Parks, Manager. 
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GRIP DEATH TABLETS 
Kill The Pain and fever that go with grip, or your 
money back. A harmless and speedy specitic. 

Let Go COUGE TABLMrTs, 

Harmless, Contain No Opium. 

For quick relief in Croup, Bronchitis, Whoopi 
Cough, Common Colds, and the After the a Cough 
HERCULEAN TABLETS 

Make Pure Blood, build up the system and make 
‘ou strong and well after the remedy for 
Jonstipation and Dyspepsia. ene Nerve Tonic. 

mail to any address upon receipt of price, 25c. cack. 

WALTER B. GLYNN, Pharmacist, Saxtons River, Vt. 







SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


Souvenir Spoon Free. 


This Spoon is our own special design. No ad- 
vertising appears on it. It is ex- 

quisitely engraved, representiiy 

the principal events and heroes o' 
the war. A rare historical souve- 
nir whose value will increase 
with time, It cannot be purehas 
but is seni SE on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp and Four ‘Trade- 
Marks cut from packages of 


BURNHAMW’S HASTY JELLYCON. 
his Package ~ Makes This 


InOne 


Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry, Calf's- 
Foot, Wild Chetry. | Del ‘jous and tempting 
desserts or table jellies. Absolutely pure. 


$ ‘or Sule by all Grocers. « 
; E. S. BURNHAM CO., Mfrs., 53 Gansevoort St., New York. 


FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 


| Unequalled for Children. 
| Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious. 


| At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Package. 


RTED ROASTED & PACKED 8 


Guase & SANBoRN 
















~MPORTED i KANBop 


CHASE & oy CORN 
BOSTON 












It is a monumental fact that 
the best coffee grown is 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Seal Brand Java and Mocha 





Copyright, 1899, by Perry Mason & Company. 





Votume 73. Numper 14. 


$1.75 a Year. Sinore Copigs 5 Cenrs. 











































EEMS kind of hard Martha couldn't 
have been a boy.” A note of com- 
plaint sharpened the soft Southern 
drawl of Mrs. Bixler’s voice. ‘We've 

had mighty hard luck ever since she was born. 

We somehow appeared to get in a moving way 

on a down-hill road, as pap used to From 














Arkansas to Kansas, and from Kansas to the 
Strip, was jumping from the frying-pan into 
the fire, according tomy mind. And just as 
we'd got this claim, and a sod house put up, 
pap he took s and died. You don’t know 
what trouble is, Mrs. Perkins, till you're 
left a widow, with a lot of girls to bring up. 
You've got a lot to be thankful for, with your 
husband living and three big boys to work for 


you.” 

‘The visitor stirred uneasily in ber chair. Of 
a far different type from her hostess, she was 
thin and wiry, with a strong-featured, New 
England face, and a quiet, undemonstrative 
manner. The hot winds of the prairie seemed 


to have seared her, mentally and physically, | 


and the hard life of a farmer's wife had knotted 
her Jean hands and twisted her shoulders. 
‘There was no weak self-pity in the firm mouth 
and the steady gray eye, but as she listened, a 
strange sense of loneliness tagged at her heart- 
strings. 

In their struggle with mortgage and drought, 
her three big boys had grown away from her. 
She had failed to keep them close to her, as 
other mothers could keep their daughters. 
She thought of the day she had laid away her 
own baby girl, buried from a camper’s wagon, 
upon the wide-stretching plains, as mariners 
commit the bodies of their dead to the limitless 
ocean. In all this barren land she would see 
forever that lonely, sun-scorched little grave— 
and the baby, had she lived, would have been 
just Martha’s age. 

“I should think you'd take a sight of 
comfort in Martha, though,” she said, in a hard, 
dry voice, twisting and untwisting her bonnet- 
strings. “She must be lots of company, and 
she’s smart, too. There isn’t a better butter- 
maker in the Strip than Martha is, and you told 
me yourself that she kept up the table, about, 
with her chickens and the garden. I don’t see 
why you should wish she was a boy, unless 
*twas for her own sake.” 

“And that’s just what I’m coming to, Mrs. 
Perkins.” Mrs. Bixler settled herself com- 
fortably in her splint-bottomed chair. *‘Here’s 
Scott Landis, over on the next claim, with that 
mail contract to sublet, and if Martha wasa boy, 
she could take it easy as winking. It would 
bring in about twenty-five dollars a month, 
and it’s just a matter of ten miles from 
Pelham’s Point to Luella. 

“Martha’s just wild to earn a little money, 
30 she can go into town to normal school this 
summer. She’s harped on that string till she’s 
set me pretty near crazy. She allows if she 
could go to normal, she could get the school 
here next fall, and then she could teach a 
while and go to school a while. She’s a great 
notion of landing in college one of these days, 
Martha has. I tell her,” Mrs. Bixler chuckled, 
“‘that she'll turn goose like her mother, and 
get married before —” 

“Mal” 

There was a rustle in the morning-glory 





‘*SHE TURNED AT THE SOUND OF HOOF-BEATS.”” 


vines outside, and a girl’s flushed, indignant 
face framed itself in the low window. 

“Well, and what are you nosing around listen- 
ing for, Martha Bixler? Eavesdroppers —’”’ 

“I wasn’t eavesdropping. I came up to the 
house for the picket-pin, to put Moll out on 
the rope, and here you —” : 

The hot words stuck in the girl’s throat. 
She turned away, the mare following, while 
Mrs. Bixler’s high, good-natured laugh rang 
out. 

Martha bit her lip at the sound. To think 
of all her secret hopes and plans being confided 
to Mrs. Perkins !—hopes which the girl herself 
had scarcely dared to cherish, plans which she 
had tried to form through many a busy day 
and wakeful night! 

Her love of books was an instinct, a passion, 
and her slumbering ambition had been aroused 
by the only good teacher she had ever had. 
He was a college-bred man who had drifted to 
the Strip, and in stress of need had applied for 
the Spring Valley school for a term. His 
teaching had opened up a new world to 
Martha’s eager vision. 

“You have it in you to be a great woman, 
Martha,” he had said, kindly, on the last day 
of school. “Don’t give up. Don’t wait for 
opportunities; make them.” And his words, 
carelessly uttered, and soon forgotten by him- 
self, had been Martha’s inspiration. 

She brooded over them as she sat in the 
saddle through long days of herding, with no 
human creature near, the great, stainless sky 
stretched out above, and the flower-decked 
prairie, with its grazing cattle, spread beneath. 
They haunted her as she guided her horses 
from the seat of a sulky plow, the sod curling 
up in brown waves behind her, 

And to think that all this bitterness of 
longing should be laid bare to a woman who 
was almost a stranger, and who, in Martha’s 
judgment, could feel no sympathy with such 
aspirations! A lump rose in her throat as she 
bent over the picket-pin. Her pink sunbonnet 
hid her indignant tears, but the woman who 
had quietly followed divined them. She laid 
her hand gently upon the girl’s shoulder. 

“I’ve come out to see the filly, Martha,” she 
said. “Your ma’s been telling me how you 





raised her from a colt when her mother died. 
She’s a picture now, isn’t she? If there’s 
anything I do like, it’s a good horse; and the 
bucking broncos these Westerners ride seem 
like a different sort of animal to me.” 

“She's a thoroughbred, you know, Mrs. 





a woman who could 
appreciate the mare's 
good points. “Pap 
brought’ her mother 


1 was born, and she 
died in that big bliz- 
zard up in Kansas 
three years ago. I 
wish you could have 
seen Moll when he 
first gave her to me. 
She was the pitifulest 
little thing, all scrag- 
gly and big-jointed. 
You wouldn’t think 
it now, would you? 
\nd she'll follow me 
anywhere. She’s as 
rope-wise a8 & COw- 
pony, and she goes 
like a rocking-chair.” 
Mrs. Perkins glanced 
from the girl’s flushed 
cheek and brighten- 
ing eye to the; 
mare’s arched 
neck and impa- 
tient forefoot. 

“She's just 
theonetocarry 
the mail, Mar- 
tha,” she said, 
slowly, “and I 
do not know 
but I'd trust you with 


the mailbag as soon as I 
would any boy around.” 
“Why, Mrs. Perkins! 


Why, you don’t mean —” 

“I mean to say that 
Scott Landis isn’t the man 
to stand in the way of a 
girl that wants to help 
herself, and I believe he’ll think you’re just 
as able to ride twenty miles three times a 
week as anybody. You picked castor-beans 
for him last fall, and kept up with his men 
hands, too, didn’t you? - You’ve herded every 
season since the Strip opened, and you’ve run 
a sulky-plow all the spring. I haven’t heard 
anybody complain about your doing those 
things because you were a girl. It seems 
to me, Martha Bixler, that if I wanted an 
easier job, with bigger pay, I’d pretty near 
ask for it, and I’m no strong-minded woman, 
neither.” 

So from this unexpected source Martha 
gained courage to make her first opportunity. 
Fortunately, Scott Landis was not a difficult 
man to approach. He was a good-natured old 
bachelor, with a shrewd, dry humor of his 
own, and “the girl’s nerve,” as he expressed it, 
appealed to him. 

“TI don’t know but you might as well be 
knocking out twenty-five dollars a month by 
riding over these prairies as to take to bloomers 


Perkins,” Martha explained, eagerly. | 
It was impossible to| 
feel resentful toward | 


from Kentucky before | 


that if there was “any kick coming,” to use 
his own words, it was to be directed to him as 
the responsible party; and he had an easy 
way of encouraging comment, and a silent 
patience in listening to objections, calculated 
to lure a talker on to his own undoing. 

“There’s one or two things that really dis- 
qualify a mail-carrier, in the opinion of some 
folks,” he drawled, one afternoon, as he stood 
the centre of a group of disapproving loafers. 
“For a government employé to ride up to an 
Office, leave the mail on time, and ride off again 
about her business, is a thing anybody’s got a 
right to complain of. I don’t believe Martha’s 
spent an hour yet whittling a goods box and 
gassing, with her horse tied out in the sun 
yonder for the sand-flies to devour. She doesn’t 
patronize any saloon that ever I’ve heard of, nor 
treat the crowd on Saturdays. And if that 
isn’t a gross neglect of duty, I don’t know what 
is. I can’t say whether Uncle Sam would 
consider it sufficient cause for removal or 
not, bat you might make out your complaint, 
boys, and send it in. When you get your 
papers fixed up, hand them over, and I'll sign 
them.” 

But Martha herself was gaining ground. 
She had had to pay the penalty of establishing 
a precedent, but little by little the neighborhood 
was reconciled to the new order of things. 
Indeed, through her bravery, her cheerfulness, 
her willingness to oblige, there was every 
indication that she might be regarded as a 
public benefactor. 

Numberless little commissions were entrusted 
to her. She did errands in the small town 
which was the end of her route. She carried 
messages, she shopped for the women. And 
once, at midnight, Mollie thundered along a 
lonely road, urged to her utmost speed by her 
fearless young rider, to bring a doctor’s aid 
and comfort to a dying child and its distracted 
mother. 

People learned to welcome the sight of the 
bonny brown mare and the brave young figure 
that she bore. It came to be a matter of pride 
that even the appearance of their mail-carrier 
retlected credit upon the neighborhood. Com- 
parisons, damaging to the outer man of the 
postal territory upon another route, were freely 
indulged in. 

“It's kind of funny to watch Griggs crawling 
in from Luella,” commented an observant 
loafer, “humped up on that old go-cart of his, 
a-driving a one-eyed cow-pony with rope lines, 
and then to see Martha skipping in on that 
slim-legged thoroughbred, the mare’s coat as 
shiny as the girl’s hair. Strikes me they’re an 
institution Uncle Sam might be proud of.” 
And he spoke the sentiments of the entire 
community. 

But the time limited by Martha’s contract 
was drawing toanend. It had been pleasant 
to earn the money. It had been pleasanter still 
to win the good-will and friendship of her 


| neighbors. She had taken an honest pride in 


her work, and she had rejoiced in pleasing her 
employer. He had expressed his entire satis- 
faction with the way in which she had 
acquitted herself. She therefore felt vaguely 
surprised and alarmed at the unwonted gravity 
of his manner when he met her one evening 
on her homeward way. 

“I’ve been wondering if you wouldn’t likea 
little lay-off, for a day or two, Martha,” he 
began, stooping as if to examine the saddle 


and a bicycle, Martha,” he said, slowly, “and | girth. 


they tell me that’s what girls are coming to. 

“But there’s another side to it,’’ he went on. 
“It aint a regular thing, you know. The 
place has never been held by a woman, and I 
don’t know how the neighborhood might take 
it. I hold myself responsible for anything I 
do, bat if I give you a trial you must back me 
up. I shall want you to be the best mail- 
carrier we’ve ever had. The last one got 
drunk; the one before him robbed the bag. 
We’ve never had punctual deliveries. The 
fact is, you must show folks what you can 
do.” 

And Martha promised that no one should 
ever have cause to complain of her. 

It was well for her peace of mind that she 
never guessed the feeling which her appoint- 
ment aroused. The salary, although small, 
was enough to excite envy. Almost any man 
could muster the necessary equipment of a 
cow-pony and a saddle, and the chance of 


“So near the—the end of the time, Mr. 
Landis?” Martha faltered. “Why, I believe 
I'd like to keep on—to—to finish, if I’m pleas- 
ing you.” 

“Oh, bless your heart, yes, you’re all right. 
It’s just this, Martha. I don’t want to make 
you uneasy, but we’ve got it about straight 
that Zip Wyatt is prowling around in the 
neighborhood somewhere, cut off from his gang 
since that hold-up down at Chandler, and 
trying to get back to the Glass Mountains. 
He's a regular cattle-lifting, train-robbing, 
murdering desperado, and the boys are hot on 
his trail. There were two big rewards out for 
him, and the Rock Island Railroad has offered 
another. 

“We're bound to get him, dead or alive,” 
Landis went on, ‘‘for he's been up to all kinds 
of devilment, single-handed as he is. He’s 
already stolen three or four of the best horses 
around and ridden them down, trying to get 


earning twenty-five dollars a month by an! out. I’ve no idea you'll ever catch a sight of 
effort involving little or no muscular exertion ! him, but I presume all girls are kind of nervous, 


was one not to be despised. 


‘and I thought I’d better tell you, than have 


But Scott Landis was an able champion. | somebody else scare you to death. So, if you’d 





He had caused it to be generally understood | rather lay off, as I said, for a day or two, till 
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we've caught him, I could have somebody take 
your place —” 

“Will the other carriers lay off, too, Mr. 
Landis?” Martha interrupted. 

“Well, now, I don’t suppose they will, but —” 

“And I won't either, if you please, sir. I’m 
much obliged to you, but I’m not a bit afraid, 
and I reckon I’ll just finish up, if you’ll let me,” 
and Martha cantered off, leaving Mr. Landis in 
the road, staring after her. | 

She had spoken the simple truth when she said | 
she was not afraid. She felt that desperadoes, | 
like cyclones or tarantulas, are to be avoided, not 
worried about. Despite her warning, Martha 
carried the mail as usual. 

For the first few days, indeed, she felt a thrill 
creep over her at every lonely turn in the road. 
The leap of a jack-rabbit, the swishing roll of 
tumbleweed, would bring her heart to her throat. 
The swirl of any passing cloud of dust might 
reveal the figure made so familiar to her by 
repeated description. 

She knew all its characteristic features—the 
easy seat of the practised horseman, the wide, 
slouched hat, the cowboy saddle with its pistol 
holsters, and the deadly Winchester slung from 
the horn. 

When the shadow of this dreaded figure did | 
really fall across her way one sunny morning, | 
she felt no more surprise than if, in turning the 
pages of a book, she had chanced upon a picture 
which she already knew was there. Indeed, as! 
the man rode out from behind a high bluff to the { 
right of the road, she was conscious of a vague 
disappointment. There was certainly nothing 
of the gaily adventurous in his appearance. 

He was haggard, worn and weather-stained, 
his horse dark with sweat and flecked with foam, 
his bridle arm hanging limp in a bloody sling; 
but the Winchester was in evidence, and the 
glint of a pistol-barrel emphasized his hoarse 
“Hands up!” The girl’s arms went above her 
head at his command, and Mollie swerved as the 
man flung himself from his horse. } 

“Get off and change the saddles, and be quick | 
about it!’ he ordered. His voice was a husky 
whisper, and he reeled as he stood. 

Martha slipped to the ground with a sob, but. 
the sob was for Mollie. She unsaddled the mare 
without a word, letting the mail-bag drop softly 
in the dust beside her. By the time she had 
dragged the heavy cowboy saddle from the 
man’s bronco she had forgotten the mare, and 
was thinking with a throbbing brain of her trust. 

“Dve got something to say,"’ she panted, “and 
T can say it while I'm buckling.” The man 
stared at her with bloodshot eyes. | 

“You can take the mare, but before you get 
the mail you'll have to shoot me—and the shot 
will be heard. ‘The whole country’s out after 


| No flowers or grass grew in her dooryard. 


THE YOUTH’S 


pity, in nowise akin to morbid sympathy for a 
criminal, awoke in her heart. It was one thing 
to fall into the just hands of the law, and another 
to be butchered outright. 

And Martha understood her neighbors. They 
were relentless when aroused. She knew which 
one of those two conditions of the offered 
rewards, “dead or alive,’’ they would prefer; 
and the man was dying already, his life ebbing 
out in those rustling corn rows while the black- 
birds chattered in the draw. 

The postmaster gasped when the Pelham 
Point mail-carrier, bareheaded, breathless, dashed 
up to the door, and tossing him the bag without 
a word, rode off in the direction of the sheriff’s 
office. Nor was that official less astonished at 
her appearance and information. 

His buggy already awaited him, and a mounted 
deputy was speedily summoned; but there was 
doubt in the sheriff's face as he turned to the 
excited girl. 

“I must ask you to go back with us as guide,” 
he said, sternly, and Martha suddenly realized 
that the outlaw’s possible escape would give the 
lie to all her statements. 

But such apprehensions were groundless. 
They found him lying just as she had left him. 
He had fallen asleep from sheer exhaustion, 
and he awoke as the sheriff bent over him. 
When they had shaken hands, and he had been 
refreshed from that official’s flask, after the 











ALVIRA BASSETT lived a lone- 
some life in a little unpainted 
farmhouse amid dreary surroundings. 





A huge wood-pile filled a part of it, and the 
remainder was “cluttered up” with useless 
rubbish of every kind. 

Miss Bassett was a tall, thin woman, 
with short gray hair, which she parted and 
combed like a man’s. She always wore a 
man’s hat, and frequently a man's coat. 

She had no relatives, so far as we knew, 
and if she had any affection for any living 
thing, it was for her dog, Penny. He was 
most palpably of mongrel origin, and his 
name fully represented his monetary value. 

His chief occupation was to watch for pas: 
by on the sidewalk in front of his mistress’s 
house, and as they passed the gate to rush snarl- 
ing and barking after them. He was such an! 








you. They went twenty different ways this 
morning. If they find me— 
dead—they won’t wait to give 
you a trial.”” 

“Curse the mail!” he said. 
“So they’re after me, are they? 
—the bloodhounds! I'll give 
them the slip yet, if this hole 
in my side don’t let the life 
out. Lend a hand here, girl!” 
and almost before Martha 
could spring aside, his spurred 
heel had gashed Mollie’s 
quivering flank, and the mare © 
was off. 

With knees that trembled 
and hands that shook, Martha 
picked up the mail-bag and 
stepped out into the road. 
The bronco had fallen, and 
lay gasping its last. There was but one thing | 
to be done. The mail must be taken to the | 
nearest farmhouse, and sent on thence to its /| 
destination. It should never be said that, girl- 
like, she had given up at the first difticulty. 

She set her teeth and lifted the bag to her 
shoulder. With every step it grew heavier. 
The heat was intolerable, the dust stifled her. 
Oh, for poor Mollie's fleet stride! 

She turned at the sound of hoof-beats upon | 
the road behind her, and her heart ceased beat- | 
ing. The outlaw was coming back. He had | 
determined, then, to rob the mail! Well, she 
would never give it up. She stood still and! 
waited, while the mare stopped beside her. 

The man leaned toward her from the saddle. 
He was deathly pale, and the blood dripped | 
from his bandaged arm. | 

“It's no use!” he said, hoarsely. “I’m played 
out. Lead the mare down into that corn-field | 
behind the bluff, and help me off.” 

She obeyed him without a word. He sank 
down heavily upon the cool, moist earth between | 
the corn rows. ! 

“And now,” he said, as a tinge of color crept 
back to his face, “take your horse and ride to 
town,—for a man’s life—do you understand? 
Go straight to the sheriff, and tell him that Zip | 
Wyatt is lying wounded in a corn-field on the | 
old Sun City Trail. 

“Stop!” For Martha's hand was already in 
Mollie's mane. “You've got to swear that until 
you see the sheriff you'll stop nowhere, speak to i 
nobody. I'm not such a fool as to risk being | 
butchered by these hayseeds when I can live 
behind the bars.”” | 

Martha repeated the oath he dictated. 

People stared as she flew past them that | 
morning. Her oath bound her, and a feeling of ' 


“SALVIRA 











insignificant little cur that no one feared him, 

for a single threatening word 

or motion sent him yelping into 

the yard, where he would; 
continue to bark and snarl | 
between the fence-palings. 

Strangers riding by would 
sometimes give Penny a sting- 
ing blow with a buggy whip. 
His yelps always brought Miss 
Bassett from the house in high 
dudgeon. She was civil enough 
in her ordinary intercourse, 
but never cordial to her neigh- | 
bors, and they never visited 
her. 

My father’s house was within 
a short distance of that of Miss 
Bassett, but it had been many 
months since she had called 
there. Rather to our surprise, she appeared one 
morning at the door while the family were at 
breakfast. 

“I want to know,” she said, in her abrupt 
way and without entering the room, “if you 
folks have seen anything of my dog Penny?” 

“I haven’t, Miss Bassett,” replied my father. 
Then he turned to me and my brother and | 
asked, “Have you boys seen him?” 

We said that we had not, and Miss Bassett 
added, “I can't think what in ecreation’s become 
of him. He's always on hand the first thing | 
when I get up inthe mornin’, and I've been up 
since five and haven't yet seen hide or hair of 
him. I'll go back home and see if he's there. 
I’ve been away down to the edge o’ the timber 
tryin’ to find him.” 

She turned abruptly and went down the road ; 
to her own house, and presently we heard her 
calling: 

“Penny! Here, Penny! Here! here! Here, 
Penny!” 

‘There was evidently no response to these calls, 
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| for we heard them repeated at frequent intervals 


during the entire morning. It was an extremely 
hot day in July—so hot that father had felt that 
it was really unsafe for us to work in the hay- 
field; but about noon, when the sun was fiercest, | 
Miss Bassett came along the dusty road in the | 
burning heat. Her thin, sallow face had a care- 
worn expression. She stopped at our gate and 
asked: 

“Aint seen anything of Penny since T was | 
here before, have you?” 

“No,” we replied. | 

“I've been away over to the Dorr place. and 
they haven't seen him. I've looked ev’ry where, 
and T can’t imagine what’s become of him. He 











never went off like this before. I've worried so 
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friendly Western manner of administering justice, 
the outlaw turned his heavy eyes upon Martha, 
as she stood close to Mollie’s drooping head. 

“T guess you’ll have to give the girl the credit 
this time, sheriff,” he said, with a grin; and the 
sheriff, with some apparent discomfiture, agreed 
that he would. But Martha was glad enough to 
be dismissed upon any terms. She rode home in 
a state of limp reaction, utterly unprepared to be 
received as a heroine. 

“There was nothing else to do,” she explained 
over and over to persistent admirers; and Scott 
Landis, with all his diplomacy, had a hard task 
in persuading her to accept the modest purse 
which friends and neighbors, far and near, made 
up for her. 

“It’s no reward, and no blood-money,” he 
declared, “but the folks appreciate the girl, and 
I’m proud of it. Although I wouldn’t let her 
know it, I took a lawyer and a Rock Island 
agent in to see Zip, and he did the square thing. 
He told the agent, with that grin of his, that if it 
hadn’t been for Martha he wouldn’t be behind 
the bars to-day ; and although I can’t say whether 
the Rock Island fellow took it all in or not, his 
road has sent her a very handsome acknowledg- 
ment.” 

So Martha’s dream of college was realized, and 
Mrs. Perkins delights in saying to her mother 
that a girl may be quite as good as a boy. 

: SALLIE PATE STEEN. 


for fear he'd got into one of the fox-traps that. 
the Halford boys have set in their woods that 
I’ve been away over there to see if Penny was 
caught in any of them, but he wasn't. I don’t 
know where he can be.” 

“Jf 1 were you, Miss Bassett,” said father, 
kindly, “I'd let him alone, and like Little Bo- 
Peep’s sheep, he'll come home and ‘bring his 
tail behind him.’ ” 

“T wish I could think so,” she said, anxiously. 
“I got him when he was a puppy from Sam 
Hawley, over near Walford, and I’m going over 
there to see if he’s strayed back.” 

“Why, Miss Bassett!” said father, for the 
Hawley farm was fully six miles from ours. 
“You’re not guing to walk over there in this 
burning heat? You ought not.” 

“Yes, Iam. My horse is Jame, and I don’t 
dare risk Jaming him worse, for I’ve a man hired 
to come and help me get in my hay in my lower 
medder to-morrow. 1 can walk. I must find 
Penny.” 

“I wouldn’t walk from here to Sam Hawley’s 
and back in this dreadful heat for my choice of 
all the dogs on earth,” said father. ‘“You’ll 
make yourself ill, Miss Bassett.” 

“T’ll be down sick if I don’t find that dog,” 
she said, with a little choke in her voice. 

“You've had him five or six years, so it isn’t 
likely he’s gone back to his 
birthplace after that time.”” 

“I know it isn’t, Mr. 
Holmes, and yet it’s possi- 
ble. I’m going over there to 
see, anyhow.” 

She left the fence and went 
on up the dusty road, stoop- 
ing noticeably, and walking 
wearily in the very beginning 
of the long journey before her. 

We saw her come back 
late in the evening, dust- 
covered and moving with 
apparent effort. She stopped 
a moment at our gate to say: 

“He wasn’t there.” 

“T felt quite sure that he 
wouldn’t be,” said father. 

“T heard on the way that 
a mad dog had been shot 
over by Farley’s mill, and I 
went there to see if it was 
Penny, but it wasn’t.” 

“T’ve heard of several dogs 
going mad since this fear- 
fully hot weather set in,” 
replied father, 

“You have? Well, I don* 
believe Penny's gone mad. [’m beginning to 
think he’s been shot. If he Aas, and I can find 
out who shot him, Ll] make him rue the day 
he ever was born.” 

Her eyes flashed with anger, and she shook in 
a threatening way the stout staff she carried. 
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She went on down the 

and we heard her neti and aga we house, 
evening calling Penny. Father said ba = 
her calling the dog and whistling for him j 
dead of night. m in the 
ee was hardly daylight wh 

enry and I went out to milk 

saw the distressed woman exces eee Ne: 
having come from some heavy timber skirting 
the lower end of the pasture. She calls io he 
barn-yard gate and said: e 

“I thought I heard a dog bark 1 ' 
wood-lot, and I went there to see if on mee 
but it wasn’t any dog at all that I could fy 
T’'ll give each of you boys a five-dollar Rold-piecs 
if you fetch Penny to me alive and well,” 

One would have to have a full know: 

Miss Bassett’s penuriousness to madsen ee 
significance of this offer. She had the reputation 
of being miserly to the last degree. When we 
told father of her offer, he said that it must be 
that her mind was becoming unsettled. She 
had never been known to spend a cent unneces. 
sarily, and some of the tradesmen in the town 
refused to have any dealings with her because of 
the annoyance and difficulty of selling her the 
things she wanted. 

But father declined to allow us to join in the 
search for the dog. He did Miss Bassett no 
injustice when he said that if we found him it 
would be like her to accuse us of having had 
Penny in hiding for the purpose of receiving 
ransom for his return. 

Further proof of the depth and sincerity of 
Miss Bassett’s grief was given by her hiring an 
extra man to take her place in the hay-field while 
she wandered over the country searching for the 
Jost Penny. Her search was useless, for at 
the end of a week the dog was still undiscovered. 

Miss Bassett had had the two wells on her 
place dragged with grappling irons, and had 
absolutely waded for an hour or more in a 
shallow pond, the surface of which was covered 
with a green scum, searching for Penny’s 
remains. 

The country schoolhouse belonging to our 
district was near my father’s house, and one 
day, when my parents were returning from the 
village, they saw with astonishment Miss Bassett 
emerging from a small hole in the foundation 
wall of the schoolhouse. She was dusty and 
dishevelled and bedraggled beyond description, 
and when my mother said, “Why, Miss 
Bassett!” she replied: 

“Well, I was going by, and it came across me 
that if Penny had been poisoned, as I believe he 
has been, he might have crawled through that 
hole and under the schoolhouse to die.” 

“But you couldn’t see anything in there, could 
you?” asked father. 

“Well, no, but I could feel round.” 

Several trees on different roads leading into 
the village bore the following notice on scraps of 
paper in Miss Bassett’s writing and spelling: 

Lost, StRAID OR STOLE.—A small Yellow Dog 
answering to the name of penny. One hind foot 
| is white and one ear has a peece bit Out. Ten 
| dollers for His return to the undersined, 

SALVIRA BASSETT. 


| But at the end of three months Penny was 
| still undiscovered, and Miss Bassett had grown 
bitter and revengeful over her loss. 

When it was suggested that she would prob- 
ably find it easy to get another dog Miss Bassett 
would say, “J’ll never find another dog like 
Penny!” Her neighbors agreed with her on this 
point. 

One beautiful day in October my father and I 
were going to the village, and when we were 
| driving by Miss Bassett’s she came out and said: 

“Would you let me ride to town with you 
today, Mr. Holmes? My horse is lame again, 
and I’ve had such a crick in my side for the past 
two days I don’t feel able to walk.” 

“Certainly you can go with us,”’ replied father, 
always glad to do a neighborly kindness. 

“I'm obliged to you, I’m sure,” replied Miss 
Bassett. “I’ll go right in and get 
ready. It won’t take me five 
minutes.” 

She came out in less time 
than that, having evidently 
done nothing but put on the 
man’s hat she usually wore, 
and a jacket almost exactly 
like a man’s sack coat. A. 
faded indigo-blue calico skirt 
reaching barely to her shoes 
and a most untidy apron of 
the same material completed 
her costume. 

We had to cross the river 
on a high bridge when we 
had gone about a mile, and 
Miss Bassett said, as we 
drove over it: 

“Pve often wondered if 
my poor little Penny could 
have fallen into the river and 
been drowned. He wasn’t 
much of a swimmer. Some- 
times I think he isn’t dead 
atter all. Sometimes I- lay 

awake in the dead of night wonderin’ about it. 
| 1 can’t tell you how attached I was to that little 
{dog. I'd give a pretty large sum of money if I 
| could tind him.’” 

| Father had a good many errands to do in town 
i while Miss Bassett had but one or two, and for 


en my brother 
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that reason she was ready to return home long 
before we were. 

“But I’ll just sit in the wagon and wait for 
you,” she said. ‘Don’t hurry on my account. 
1 like to sit and watch folks come and go.” 

“Dll have Joe drive the horse over to the town 
park and hitch him in the shade,” said father. 

I did as father bade me, and was about to 
return to the busier part of the town when Miss 
Bassett said: 

“I wonder what’s goin’ on in that little tent 
over there.”* 

I looked in the direction she indicated, and saw 
a small tent with a crowd of boys of about my 
own age and a few men before it. 

“Go and see what it is,” said Miss Bassett. 

When I returned I said, “It’s a kind of a show. 
There’s a performing bear and a fat woman, and 
birds that tell fortunes, and trained dogs and aj 
big snake.” 

“How much does it cost to go in?” 

“Ten cents.” 

“Would you like to go in?” 

“Yes, I would,” I said, frankly. 

“And you haven’t got a dime?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Well, I tell you it’s worth something to be, 
fetched to town and back, as your father has 
fetched me, and I’ll give you ten cents.” 

She handed me the money as she spoke. I 
thanked her and ran back to thetent. Two dogs 
in gaudy trappings were performing some very 
ordinary tricks when I entered the tent. I 
watched them for a few minutes, and then 
burried back to the wagon. 

“Miss Bassett!” 1 said, “one of the trained 
dogs there looks exactly like Penny !”” 

“What!” 

“I believe one of the dogs is Penny!” 

She vaulted out over the wheel of the wagon 
regardless of the “crick” in her side, and ran 
toward the tent so swiftly that I could hardly 
keep up with her. 

“Ticket, ma’am,”’ said the man at the entrance. 

She tossed him a quarter of a dollar without 
waiting for the change, and the man allowed 
both of us to enter. The dogs were still per- 
forming. 

“Penny! Here, Penny!’ said Miss Bassett. 

The smaller of the two dogs gave three or four 
sharp, nervous barks, and jumping from the 
platform ran toward Miss Bassett, furiously 
wagging his tail and whining for joy. She seized 
him and held him close to her breast. ‘The rather 
shabby and garrulous man who had been putting 
the dogs through their tricks said harshly: 

“The audience are not permitted to touch the 

dogs, ma’am.’” . 
»* “You'll not be permitted to touch this dog 
again, I can tell you that!”’ replied Miss Bassett, 
boldly and wrathfully. “This dog is mine! You 
or some one else stole him! Don’t you dare to 
try to take him from me! Here! Take this 
toggery you’ve put on him, but don’t you touch 
him!” 

She started hurriedly toward the entrance. 
There were not a dozen persons in the tent, and 
no one made any attempt to detain her except 
the “dog-trainer.” He rushed to the entrance and 
said to the ticket-taker, a small, noisy man stand- 
ing on an inverted barrel : 

“Stop that woman !”” 

“You'd better not try it,” said Miss Bassett in 
a determined tone. 

The little man looked at the tall, masculine 
‘woman, and profited by her advice. She ran 
excitedly across the street and climbed into the 
wagon. The man in charge of the dogs and 
the crowd followed. Miss Bassett stood up in 
the wagon with the dog in her arms, having first 
picked up an axe-handle that my father had just 
purchased. 

“Don’t any one try to get into this wagon,” 
she screamed in great excitement. “It won’t be 
safe to do it.” 

A great crowd collected. With it came father 
and the town marshal, whom father knew. 

“The dog certainly looks like her Penny,” 
said my father, when he had been appealed to by 
the marshal. The dog-trainer declared that he 
had had the dog for two years, but a moment 
after he had made this statement, the ticket- 
taker, having concluded to close the tent, came 
to the wagon. 

“Where did you get this dog?” asked father 
of the ticket-taker. 

“We got him of a pack-peddler nearly three 
months ago,’’ said the man, boldly, and the 
sympathy of the crowd was at once given to 
Miss Bassett. 

“See if he'll come to you,” said the marshal 
tothe angry claimant, who said cajolingly, “Come, 
Gyp, come!"” 

Bat the dog looked up into Miss Bassett’s face 
and whined pitifully. Then the marshal took 
the dog and went some distance from the wagon 
with him. 

“Now you call him, ma’am.” 

“Here, Penny!’’ she said. 

He raced madly toward her and leaped into 
the wagon, whining and barking. 

“You keep him, ma’am,” said the marshal, 
decisively. “If this man wants to go to law 
about the matter he can do so.” 

The other claimant evidently felt that this 
would be useless, for he made no further attempt 
tw regain what he called his property. 

The dog was Penny. There was no doubt 
about it. Whether he had really been stolen by 
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a peddler, or how or why he went away, Miss 
Bassett never knew. His experience as a wan- 
derer had evidently not been a satisfactory one, 
for he never left his mistress again. She came 
to our house that evening with Penny in her 
arms and two five-dollar gold-pieces in her hand. 





The Doctor’s Doll. 
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HE doctor took but one “five-cent 
chance” in the large doll 
to be raffled at the fire- 
man’s fair, and yet he 
won it. That a 
single man should 
win the doll seemed 
“ridic’lous,” and 
the village was in 
= a laugh over the 
“ matter, 

/ For a while the 

~P doctor had as many 

=~ callers as he could 
possibly desire; all the children in the village 
came to see the doctor’s doll. Now and then a 
diminutive mortal ran at great speed down the 
board walk, paused at the doctor’s side gate, 
pointed an eager finger toward the doctor’s parlor 
window and cried out enthusiastically, “See 
gocker!’? which meant that the diminutive 
mortal was visiting the doctor’s doll. 

“Well, I wonder whom he will give it to,” 
exclaimed Mrs. White, discussing the prevailing 
subject. “Our Jennie was heart-broken that 
she didn’t draw it, but she brightened up when 
she heard the doctor’d got it. ‘He won’t have 
any use for a doll,’ she said. She’s been to 
see it several times, but he wasn’t 
home. Yes, he makes a big fuss 
over our Jennie.” 

“Maggie most wore herself out 
getting chances on it,’ remarked the 
visitor, with a short little laugh. 
“J reckon she calculates she’s got 
some kind of right to it. The dov- 
tor’ll be very likely to think more 
than once before he gives the doll 
away. IIe's been tending John for 
quite a spell.’” 

Different people wondered in 
different ways about the doll. Mrs. 
Drew, the timid little tailor’s wife, 
wondered whom the doctor intended 
to slight. “I hear it said that he's 
going to give it to Jennie White,” 
she said, her eyes flashing. “Well, 
I know I took a chance on it for 
each of the children, they plagued 
me so, and Maud has been good for 
nothing ever since he drew it. She 
says he promised her something 
pretty when he pulled her jaw tooth, 
and now she thinks for certain he’s 
going to give her the doll.” 

“He can’t give it to everybody,” 
said the timid little tailor. 

“No,” snapped Mrs. Drew; “but. 
he might as well give it to Maud as 
to Jennie White, even if she hasn’t 
got a mess of carls hanging down 
her back! He shouldn’t have 
promised the child something pretty, 
if he didn’t mean to give the doll to her.” 

Old Mrs. Kuron thought that Johnny should 
receive the doctor’s doll. “He's been such a 
patient little fellow, and he wants it so bad!” 
she said. ‘The doctor, being a single man, 
hasn't any use in the world for it, and he always 
seemed fond of Johnny. The child declares the 
doctor promised him something pretty if he 
swallowed his medicine like a little man, and 
he hasn’t given him anything yet. Johnny’s 
expecting the doll every time he sees the doctor's 
bugey.”" 





“When are you going to give me what you 
said you was going to?”” ‘The voice came from 
a pretty little girl who stopped the doctor in the 
middle of the village street. She was a bashful 
little girl, and her face was very red, but she had 
made up her mind to say this to the doctor. 

The doctor looked at her and smiled. 
dearly loved a pretty little bashful girl. 

“What did I promise you, Lily ?”’ he asked. 

“‘Something pretty,” whispered the child. 
“But I’m not Lily, ’m Mamie Smith, and you 
said you would give me something pretty if I 
took a dose of oil. I did it, ten months ago. 
You said you would give me something pretty 
when you got it.’’ 

“And I haven’t given it to you yet!” cried 
the doctor, in pretended consternation. ‘Come 
along, little girl.” And he took the bashful 


He 


little girl into the corner drug-store and bought | 


her enough candy to make her sick again. 

“I don’t want it,” said the bashful little girl, 
speaking to herself after the doctor had left her, 
and holding hard tothe bag of candy. “1 want 
the doll, and he’ll go and give it to Lily!” 

“Well, one thing is certain,” remarked the 
doctor to his kind little old mother, “I daren’t 
give away the doll. I’ve had a time building up 





“Here, Joe,’ she said to me. “I told you I’d 
give you and Henry these if you found Penny, 
and you did find him, and I’ll keep my word.” 

‘The finding of Penny seemed to have softened 
her heart, for she was a kinder and more agree- 
able woman ever after. J. L. HARBOUR. 


a practice, and I'l! lose it in a minute if I’m not 
wary. The giving away of the doll would bring 
down upon me the condemnation of every 
household except the one that got the doll.” 

Then the doctor raised Miss Dolly from the 
parlor sofa and regarded her critically. Beyond 
a doubt she was a remarkably fine doll for a 
single man to have drawn at the fireman’s fair. 
She had great staring blue eyes that closed 
peacefully as the doctor tilted her back for an 
instant; she was dressed in pink silk, fashioned 
in the latest style; she wore a ribbon sash and 
the daintiest of slippers. 

“T declare, she’s a stunner!” exclaimed the 
doctor. “No wonder all the children envy me 
my possession. If I were a little girl myself, I’d 
be angry if the doctor wouldn’t give her to me!” 

“Jt’s a great pity you won it, since the people 
‘are so foolish,” said the doctor’s mother. “I’ve 
| heard the mothers talking about the matter until 
I'm tired. Of course one cannot blame the 
children. Little Lulu Brown told me to-day 
that she had twenty chances and you had only 
one. I felt very much like giving the child the 
doll and telling her to run off with it before the 
dootor came home, but up piped another little 
girl, ‘Did you only have twenty chances, Lulu? 
Why, Minnie Harris had twenty-two!’ ” 

“I can’t pat a little 
girl on the head that 
she doesn’t look up ex- 
pectantly, and I know 
she thinks I’ve chosen 
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her to be the recipient of the doll,” said the 

doctor, laughing and sighing at the same time. 

“Poor children, don’t they understand that I 

can’t make them all happy ?”” 
| ‘Dear little things, I don’t believe they do,” 
} said the gentle old lady. 
| As time went by, the children in the village 
began to lose hopes of the doctor's generosity, 
and they also lost their friendliness toward the | 
‘doctor. They spoke disparagingly of him in low 
voices after he passed them on the street, and a 
diminutive mortal announced, pointing toward , 
the doctor’s parlor window, ‘‘Gocker is a bad, 
bad man!” 

“If I give the doll to any one of them I shall 
only make matters worse,” said the doctor, in a 
tone of exasperation, for he was very fond of the 
children. 

“Suppose you send it off to a city hospital!” | 
cried his little mother, brightening. . 

“Give it outside the place?” cried the doctor, | 
aghast. ‘They’d mob me! Do you know,” he | 
added, dejectedly, “that old Mrs. Kuron is: 
actually doctoring her grandson, and he has one 
of his worst sore throats?” 

“You don't mean to say she wanted the doll 
for the little boy!’ exclaimed the old lady. 
“Well, well, well! I declare, I would send it 
somewhere, and be done with it! Why not give 
it to the child who had the twenty-two chances ?”” | 

“And have it said that I was currying favor ; 
with the richest people in the village?”’ | 

“Then let them raffle it over again!"’ said the | 
old lady, decidedly. 

“Instead of presenting it to my pets, Mamie 
and Julie and Annie and Johnny and ‘Tommy, 
and the rest of them?’ demanded the doctor, 
with a nervous laugh. “I don’t know what to 
do. The doll is hurting my practice—the Browns 
have sent off to Redlanes for Doctor Ramsfield ; 
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the littlé girl is very ill. If ever there’s another 
fireman’s fair I’m out of the raffles, that’s 
certain!” 

It was later in the evening when’a man 
stepped into the doctor’s office and settled 
himself in the visitor’s chair beside the doctor’s 
desk. 

“What can I do for you?” asked the doctor, 
genially, holding out his hand to feel the 
stranger’s pulse. 

“There’s nothing the matter with me,”’ returned 
the man, soberly. “I haven’t come to bother 
you about medicine. My name is John Derwood ; 
T hail from Vinegar Hill.” 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Derwood?” 
asked the doctor, pleasantly. 

The man cleared his throat and then said, 
slowly, ‘‘They’re fussing over to Vinegar Hill 
about that doll.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the doctor, stiffening visibly. 

“They say,’”’ went on the man, “that this here 
chance business isn’t as fair any way as it ought 
to be, and they don’t understand it fully. They 
tell me, for instance, that you gave five cents 
toward the raffle and got the doll—got the doll 
for five cents. Is that so?” 

“Yes, I gave five cents toward the raffle and 
got the doll; got it for that five-cent piece and 
for nothing more,” said the doctor, coolly. 

“Now there wasn’t anybody in Vinegar Hill, 
worth counting, that didn't give fifteen cents 
at the least to get the doll,” explained Mr. 
Derwood. “My little girl was one of them that 
had the books, and people gave her chances; her 
name was down seventeen times on her book. 
The folks say there's something strange about 
these raffles.” 

“Some people say raffles are wrong,’’ said the 


doctor. “I’m one of the people who say that 
raffles are wrong, Mr. Derwood, decidedly 
wrong.” 


“But you got the doll,” returned the man, 
with a short laugh. 

“Yes, I won the doll for a five-cent chance,” 
repeated the doctor. 

Mr. Derwood put his hand into his pocket and 
drew it out full of nickels, seventeen of them. 

“I'm willing to pay you that eighty-five cents 
my little girl had on her book toward the raffle,” 
he said, in a businesslike way, “if you’l] just 
hand over the doll. The folks in Vinegar Hill 
willing to let it go that way, for my little 
1 had the highest number of chances of any 
one in Vinegar Hill.” 

“Some one here in the town had as many as 
twenty-two chances, I believe,” said the doctor, 






dryly. “No, Mr. Derwood, I’m 
very sorry, but I can’t accommodate 
you.” 


“You say that some one here in 
the town had as high as twenty-two 
chances?’’ interrogated Mr. Der- 
wood. 

“Yes,” answered the doctor. 

“And you got the doll for five 
cents?”” 

“Exactly.” 

Then Mr. Derwood called the 
doctor a hard name, said the raffle 
was a swindle, rose and went out of 
the office, slamming the door behind 
him. 

About a week later the doctor 
was sitting in his office again, this 
time feeling the pulse of a patient 
who had remained true to him, 
when he heard the sound of some 
one softly walking across the parlor 
floor. He thought for an instant 
that it was his mother, and yet he wondered 
why his mother should step stealthily about her 
own house. ‘Then he shook himself and gave 
his full attention to his patient, deciding that the 
doll business had upset his nerves. 

A minute later, however, the doctor, having 
seen his patient out the side door, stood in the 
front hall, listening. The parlor door opened 
while he stood there, and a little girl crept out. 
She wore a great woollen shawl, under which 
she carried a large bundle. 

“Say, little girl, I shouldn't wonder if you'd 
picked up my doll by mistake,” said the doctor. 
The little gir] gave a great start and grew pale 
as a ghost. 

Then the doctor unceremoniously turned back 
the great shaw], and there, sure enough, was the 
pink-dressed dolly! The little girl held it 
tightly. 

“You must give it to me without any non- 
sense,” said the doctor, for he was becoming 
irritable upon the subject of the doll. “Don’t 
you know that when you take something that 
doesn’t belong to you that you are stealing?” 

‘The child’s arms relaxed instantly from around 
the doll, and the beautiful and coveted creature 
would have fallen to the floor, had not the doctor 
rescued her. Then the little girl, in a state of 
pitiable shame and confusion, sank upon the 
doctor’s hall steps and burst into stormy weeping. 

After all, it was rather interesting. The 
doctor regarded the little girl not unkindly. 

“Perhaps you didn’t mean to take it,” he said, 
for he couldn’t bear to see a little girl cry, and 
he did pity all the little girls who wanted his 
doll. “Perhaps you didn’t think.” 

“TI did mean to take it, and I did think!” 
sobbed the little girl. 

“But that wasn’t right,” said the doctor, very 
softly. Somehow he felt a strong liking for this 
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truthful little girl. ‘You should have come und | 
asked me for it, you know.” 

“Yes,” cried the child, scornfully, “‘of course!’ 

“You think I wouldn’t have given it to you?” 
inquired the doctor, half-timidly. ‘But I might 
have. Where do you live?” 

“T live on Vinegar Hill,” answered the child, | 
with a fresh burst of sobs. 

“Oh, you’re Mr. Derwood’s little girl—you 
thought the doll was yours!” said the doctor, 
cheerfully. ‘‘Well, that wasn’t so bad. Only I 
wish you had come to me and explained.” 

The child sat upright upon the step and looked 
at him. She had great hopeless black eyes and 
a queer little quivering mouth. 

“T aint Mr. Derwood’s little girl,” she said, 
“T’m only Liz Jones, and I didn’t have bat one 
chance on the doll, either.”” 

“Well?” questioned the doctor. 

Liz shook the loose tresses away from her 
black eyes. ‘“Jimmy’s got spasms, and he 
wanted to see it, that’s all. I was only going to 
borrow it. I was going to bring it back to-morrow 
morning, maybe. I was going to bring it back 
as soon as Jimmy’s dead.’”’ She put her head on 
the steps again and hid her face. 

-Then the doctor sat down upon the steps to 
put his arm about Liz Jones, and the doll sank 
unheeded beside him as he persuaded the child 
to tell him all about Jimmy. 





Five minutes later the doctor was in his 
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buggy, together with the doll and Liz Jones, 
speeding away rapidly toward Vinegar ill. 

Jimmy Jones did not die; the doctor pulled 
him through. For five days the beautiful doll 
sat staring at him, and then she returned to the 
doctor’s parlor. But Miss Dolly came home 
with a mission. She was destined to visit every 
little sick child, boy or girl, who wished to see 
her; she was to belong to them, and just be 
taken care of by the doctor. That is what the 
doctor himself had said to Jimmy Jones. 

The people in the village were charmed by 
the original idea. Mamie and Annie and Maud 
and Willie and everybody would henceforth have 
a personal interest in the doctor’s doll. 


The doll won at the fireman’s fair received | 
kind and tender treatment all around; even the ; 
doctor’s mother became suddenly proud of her | 


company, and set at work making her new 
clothes. 

There came a time in each case when the poor 
little peevish, sick mortal would cry out, “I 
don’t want to see the doll! I’m tired of the 
doll!” Then the little sick mortal’s mother 
would exclaim brightly, “But you haven’t seen 
her new sunbonnet!” or “The doll has a new 
pair of stockings!” and the interest would 
revive. 

And that is how the miracle occurred of the 
doctor’s doll making everybody happy. 

LoviskE R. BAKER. 


THE- FLOOD: IN: NUMBER. THREE 






) N February 4, 1891, a 
most singular and 
mg accident 
1 in anthra- 






cite coal-nine Number Three, owned 
and operated by the Susquehanna 
Coal Company at Nanticoke, in 
Luzerne County, Pennsyl 








On that day five men wer 
in a remote part of the mine “robbing 
pillars.” Two of them, Thomas 
Lewis and Daniel Davis, were some 
distance from the other three, and 
considerably nearer to the foot of the 
slope leading to the surface. 

Unaware of their proximity to the 
lower level of an abandoned mine 
used for storing surplus water, they 
put a blast into the narrow wall which 
separated the two mines, and with the 
crash of the explosion and the break- 
ing of the barri there came an 
impetuous and overwhelming rush of 





water. It poured into airways and 
headings, carrying every movable 
thing before it. It broke down props, 
twisted track rails, wrecked mine cars, 


and almost in less time than it takes 
to write the fact, it had filled the 
lower level of the mine from floor to 
roof. 

Lewis and Davis were caught in 
the fi mad rush of water, and tossed 
about like corks. They were swept 
to the y, recovered their 
footing there, and ran for their lives, 
The flood followed and caught them. 
With the water at times to their 
necks, they reached the foot of the 
slope and scrambled up it to a place of safety. 

But the other three miners were not so fortu- 
nate, and it is of their adventure and sufferings 
that this story is a true record. Their names are 
John Rineer, William Cragle and John W. 
Schilling, a Polander. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning of the day 
on which the accident occurred, while working | 
near the face of a remote chamber, they heard | 
the report of the blast made by their fellow- 
workmen into the protecting barrier between the 
two mines. 











A Roaring Noise. 


It was followed immediately by a roaring 
noise which, they all knew, meant the sudden 
poaring out of a great volume of water. Without 
@ second’s delay they threw aside their tools, ran 
down the chamber to the gangway and along the | 
gangway toward the slope. 

In a minute the water met them. Before they 
could turn their backs to it it had risen to their 
knees. To continue to face it was suicidal. To 
turn and run from it, or rather with it, was to 
seek the only possible means of escape. This 
they did. 

Pushing back along the gangway, partly carried 
by the flood, they soon reached a cross-heading 
running up from the basin at an angle of fifty 
degrees. Into this they turned, and up this steep 
slope they scrambled. 

The water foamed and splashed to their arm- 
pits, but they climbed up the precipitous floor of 
the cross-heading faster than the flood rose, and 
at last drew themselves out of it. They knew 
that this passage led to an old gangway on a 
higher level, which, if they could reach it, might 
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‘“AND WATCHED IT AS IT CAME.” 


few feet above them, they found the opening 
blocked with loose coal, slate and refuse. There 
were hundreds of tons of it, loosely wedged 
between the ribs, and they soon saw that to move 
a single piece might bring down upon them the 
entire mass. They all agreed that to attempt 
to force their way over or through this barrier 
would be to meet inevitable death in a form 
far more terrible than that by drowning, which 
seemed not now remote. 

The water, inky in blackness, was creeping 
every moment higher and higher up the steep 
floor of the slope. Soon it began to eddy about 
their feet. They stood with their backs against 
the loose wall of refuse, and watched it as it 
came. They were like rats being drowned in a 
wire trap. 

A piece of lagging floated slowly toward them. 
This was simply a board five inches wide and 
eight feet long. When it came near enough 


| how long it would be before the volume of water | 
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in the mine would be sufficiently reduced to 
permit of their escape along the gangway, now 
flooded to the ruof. They did not talk about this 
long, however, as it would take many weeks for 
one pump to throw out enough water to make 
such an escape practicable. 

Rineer looked at his watch, and found that it 
was only a little after noon. It seemed to him, 
as to all of them, that they had already been 
imprisoned a week. Schilling, the Polander, 
suggested that two of the lamps should be extin- 
| guished, and the oil poured into the third one. 
That would give them all the light necessary, 
‘and it would last three times as long. 

The suggestion was immediately followed, but. 
they found a pitifully small supply of oi] in each 
lamp. Nevertheless, it gave them light for nearly 
two hours more. Before the dull flame went out 
they could see that the water, which had crept | 
steadily up toward their hanging feet, was) 
beginning to recede. This fact sent a ray of | 
hope with them into the darkness. In their | 
minds they still saw the flood retreating slowly 
down the slope. 


A Terrible Disappointment. 


After a while Cragle, who was taller than the 
others, said he believed it had come back. He 
| said he felt water about his feet. Both Rineer 

and Schilling instinctively reached their feet 
down and touched the surface of the pool. ‘That 
was the first of their terrible disappointments. | 
Cragle, who was younger than the others, began | 
to cry a little; but Rineer put his arm around 
him and succeeded, after a little, in quieting him. 
\fter that the water rose steadily. 
‘The men drew up their feet, but they could not 
hold them Jong in such cramped positions, and 
they were obliged eventually to let 
them dangle deeper and deeper in the 
culd water. They had been wet to the 
waist when they took their places on 
the board; the water from the roof 
was dripping constantly on their 
backs, and now this new immersion 
chilled their bodies and set their teeth 
chattering. They drew closer together, 
and put their arms around each other 
in a futile effort to obtain some 
warmth. 

It must have been about six hours 

after the flood caught them when 





sat very still. He seemed to have 
the quickest ears in the group. He 
said he thought he heard the pumps, 
and asked the others to listen. They 
listened intently. 

After once catching the sound with 
their ears they could hear it distinctly. 
Without doubt the pumps were work- 
ing. That faint, regular pulsation 
coming to them through the waste of 
waters could be produced by no other 
cause. 

The sound set their hearts to 
throbbing, and gave some warmth to 
their chilled bodies. No matter how 
logically hopeless the task begun by 
the pumps might be, these men had 
faith in the efforts of their fellows. 
‘They knew how miners work when 
other miners are in peril. 

They, themselves, had been for 
hours at a time in the rescue tunnel 
when the flood of ’85 locked their 
fellow-workmen in a prison which 
became a tomb. Thought, muscle, 
| heart, soul, all the energies of life are thrown 
| into the work of rescue, when miners seek to 
| save the lives of others. 

The measured pulse of the pump kept beating 
thythmic music into the strained ears of these 
imprisoned men. After a little they could feel 
that the water was receding slowly from their 
limbs. They began to think what comfort there 
would be in letting their feet hang at will with- 
out immersing them in this icy pool. 

But the recession was painfully slow. It was 
‘hours before their feet swung free, and many 
| more hours before they knew from the sound of 
; the falling bits of coal that the water had gone 
| from under their bench. 


| Hardships of Waiting. 

' 

i During all this time the three men sat crowded 
| together on their narrow and dangerous perch, 


Cragle straightened up suddenly and | 
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depth, with water lapping the débris which sup- 
ported their frail bench, with water oozing down 
the walls of their prison and dripping ceaselessly 
and mercilessly on their shivering backs, they 
suffered for want of a bit to drink. 

They could, indeed, by painfully twisting 
their heads backward, catch now and then, in 
their parched mouths, a sour and sulphurous 
drop, but that was all. 

The water below them they could not reach, 
and that which moistened the ribs of coal beside 
them they could not gather. 

Once the noise of the pump ceased. They 
listened intently, but they could not catch it. In 
that pulsing sound had been their only hope. 
Despair flooded their hearts as the falling chips 
told them that the black water was creeping back 
under their feet. 

No wonder that Cragle again gave way, and 
sobbed bitterly. But in the midst of his anguish 
came once again the steady rhythmic beat of 
the pump. 

No music was ever so sweet to the ears of 
these despairing men as that faint throb carried 
through the waste of waters. 

After that brief cessation the work of pumping 
never stopped. Hour after hour the pulsing 
strokes continued; hour after hour the waters 
went creeping back into the depths. Once more 
the miners knew that underneath their feet lay 
the uncovered floor. 

But their sufferings began to be intense, though 
not from hunger; no one spoke or even thought 
of food. And their craving for water grew less 
fierce. They could no longer catch the falling 
drops in their mouths; they were too weak and 
dizzy for that. 

But one of them pressed his face against the 
rib where the water was oozing down, and 
touched it with his tongue. 

By turns, leaning against each other, they 
slept a little; but only for a few minutes ata 
time. The cold, the cramped muscles, the thirst, 
the mental torture prevented sleep. 


Their Pitiful Prayers. 


Once, Rineer, thinking of his young wife at 
home and knowing that she was supplicating 
God in his behalf, suggested that they should all 
pray, and they all did so. Cragle prayed first, 
very earnestly, very pitifully, and when he broke 
| down and could say no more Rineer took up the 
burden of the petition, and last of all the 
Polander, in his own tongue, besought God to 
' bring them out of their trouble. 

Then, for a long time, they were silent. But 

they felt easier for praying ; somehow the burden 
' of mental agony was lift.d, and they knew that 
| whatever might be the outcome God would order 
it for the best. 

How many hours or how many days passed 
by, these men did not know. It was Wednesday 
morning when they were caught by the flood, 
and it must have been Saturday night when 
Cragle, whose mind had begun to wander a 
little, leaped or fell from the bench. 

The water had receded sufficiently to make a 
landing-place for him, but the floor was very wet 
and steep and slippery, and he found it almost 
impossible to stand. 

He drank some sulphur water dripping from a 
projecting piece of the rib, and called deliriously 
to his companions to come down and get some 
also. Rineer descended and tasted of the water, 
but it was sour, and burned his throat, and he ° 
would not drink it. 

After a little Cragle was induced to try to get 
back up on the bench, but he was too weak to 
accomplish it. He assisted Kineer up, however ;’ 
then Schilling took off his woollen shirt and 
made a rope of it, and Cragle fastened it to his 
body and was pulled up by his companions. 

None of them left the bench again, though 
Rineer had hard work at times to restrain the 
other two from attempting to break through the 
wall behind them or leap into the abyss beneath 
them. 

Cragle was in constant delirium, and the 
Polander, though more quiet, murmured his 
fancies continuously in his native tongue. Rineer 
alone retained his mental strength and balance, 
and though doubtless suffering as much as either 
of the others, it became finally his duty to exercise 
the most watchful care over both. 

‘Toward midnight on the fifth night of their 
imprisonment a daring miner, George Bendell by 
| name, started from the pumping station along the 
| flooded gangway on a rude raft. 

Ile soon came to where the water was within 


Rineer stooped down and pulled it up out of the shivering with the bitter cold, listening with a few inches of the roof, and the collar of a 
water. It occurred to him that it might be used strained ears tu every sound, trying now and | timber set obstructed even this small space; but 
as a sort of perch to lift them still higher above | then to rub a little warmth and life into each ! he swam, dragging his raft, and dived under the 


the level of the flood. 

He got Cragle to hold him up while he fixed 
one end of the board cautiously but firmly in the 
wall of refuse and coal about ten feet from the 
floor. Then he wedged the other end tightly 
against the rib at about the same height. After 
a little the three men climbed up on this narrow, 
uncomfortable, dangerous shelf, and sat with 
their backs to the blocked gangway and watched 
the inky water below them. 

It was rising slowly but constantly. They 


| other’s stiffening limbs. 

‘They had no means of knowing how time was 
passing. Rineer’s watch was still ticking, but 
the darkness was intense and absolute, and the 
only matches in the company had long before 
been water-soaked and useless. 

They thought, however, that it must be well 


' crosspiece. 

He lost his lamp, but he was followed by 
hardy comrades who pushed another lamp to 
him over the collar, and so swimming, diving, 
floating on the raft, they all kept on till they 
reached the foot of the cross-heading in which 
their suffering comrades had been shut. They 





along into the second day of their imprisonment. 
They were sure that it could not be less than 
| twenty-four hours since the flvod Gune upon 
; them. For some inexplicable reason they had not 


knew that the men were alive, for the faint 
| answers to their repeated calls had guided them 
| on their most perilous way. 

At that meeting between the rescued miners 


began to speculate upon its source and volume, | felt the pangs of hunger. They could doubtless | and their gallant rescuers the pen of description 
and upon the probability of its rising to the level | have eaten with relish, but there had been no | falters and falls. 


of their bench. 
They began to wonder whether the pump at 





sti)l afford them a means of escape, But, only a 


the slope would be able to do its work, and if so 


craving for food. Their thirst, however, was 
‘ intense, 
| With water under their feet to an unknown 





| Very tenderly these victims of disaster were 
| lifted from their narrow bench, and when the 
water~had receded sufficiently to pennit the 
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passage of the raft, they were borne on it to 
the foot of the slope, and thence once more into 
the sweet and blessed light of day. 

They grew well and strong again, but the 












“7 WILL take you as my 
guest for ten liras.”” 
“No,” said I, “IL cannot 


pay you so much as ten liras for 
so brief a journey and so few accommodations.” 

“By the beard of the prophet, it is a journey 
of twenty-five days, with the expense of ferriage 
across the Euphrates, and constant danger from _ 
robbers along the way. Your personal safety 
will rest upon my head, and whatever I possess 
will be yours, and my men and myself will be! 
your abject servants."” 

“If you will furnish me one easy-riding and 
sure-footed horse from among your many posses- 
sions, and one man from your retinue of servants, 
to prepare my food and look after my tent, I will 
give you one and a half liras if you take me 
through in safety,” I responded. 

The Arab sheik replied, “As [ have an extra 
horse which will not otherwise be used, and a 
man for whom I have no work, [ will take you 
for five liras, furnishing you everything. 1 shall 
Jose money by it, but I do it for kindness’ sake.” 

This is only the beginning of the conversation 
which I held with the Arab sheik, Mahmud [bn 
Musa, amid a babel of noise and confusion in a 
khan court in the ancient city of Aintab, in! 
northern Syria. 

Mahmud Ibn Musa was the owner of a 
caravan of some ninety camels, and more than a 
score of lesser animals about to set out for 
Baghdad by the way of the Mesopotamian plain. | 
I was going his way for about twenty days’ 
journey, and was trying to make a bargain with 
him totake me. A fter over two hours of talking, 
we agreed that I should have the privileges and 
favors sought for two Turkish liras; in our 
money, eight dollars and eighty cents. To bind 
the bargain the sheik handed me a silver Medjidie, 
about eighty cents, which I was to return to him 
when we were well on our way. This was my 
guarantee that the animal would be reserved for 
me. 
“When shall I be ready to start?” I asked. 

“Three hours before sunrise to-morrow we 
must be outside of the city and well on the way 
toward the Euphrates,” said the conductor and 
proprietor of the train of the desert. 

“Will you send men for my luggage to-night, 
so there may be no delay ?”’ I asked. 

“They will come at once; have everything 
ready,” he replied. = j 

I hastened to pack my general effects, and sat | 

. up waiting for the men until ten o'clock that 
night. They did not come until two hours after 
sunrise the next morning. I seemed to be the | 
only one who maintained the impression that 
there had been any delay. I had yet much to 
Jearn about the Orient. 

Being acquainted with Arabic, I had no, 
difficulty in early coming into familiar terms with 
the director of our party, who had full and’ 
absolute control of everything, when we were 
once free of the city. In fact, he was governor- 
general, chief of police, justice of the peace and 
chief executioner. My relations with him were 
early strengthened by a gift of a combination 
pocket-knife, a few of which I had provided for 
such cases, and which was to him an object of 
wonder, admiration and pride. 

The caravan consisted of about ninety camels 
Joaded with kerosene oil and salt, the former in 
five-gallon tins set into wooden cases, and the 
latter in large sacks. Fach beast of burden | 
carried about five hundred pounds of freight. 
On the road five or six camels were attached 
together, tandem, and a man on a small donkey 
guided the leader. It was an interesting sight to 
see a half dozen.of these great freighted ships of 
the desert, following the lead of a little man 
astride of a little donkey. 

There were nineteen men in the caravan besides 
Mahmud Ibn Musa and myself. He and I 
rode usually at the head of the procession, for I 
always tried to get far enough ahead to avoid the 
wearying jangle of the camel bells hung upon 
the leaders, in which the drivers took supreme 
delight. An American can endure the monoto- 
nous clanging for a few hours, and perhaps 
tolerate it, but all satisfaction soon disappcars, | 
and he begins to wish that he were stone-deaf, | 
with the growing belief that only this can save 
him from raving insanity. 

The chief of the caravan was a character 
indeed. He was about sixty years of age, I 
should judge, although he had no idea of his 
years. He worea long, white, full beard which 
flowed down over his green broadcloth cloak, | 
which, when he stood, covered his baggy trousers 
and the heavy silk girdle which bound his waist. | 
His head was protected by a beautifully embroid- 
ered silk scarf, which was bound about by a} 


‘ ignorant sons of the desert, who had known no 
' other occupation than this life of monotony and i tw mistrust that the chief himself knew more 
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haunting memories of the terrible sufferings of | of the men began to set shoes, while others 
those five days in the corner of a cross-heading , scraped the inside of the saddles where they were 
of the flooded mine have never yet departed— | galling the backs of the animals. 

and will never depart—from their minds. | The camels and donkeys, being set free, 
| wandered about in search of grass. The loads, 
| about which the animals were tethered at night, 
were piled up in the middle of the camp. 

| It was toward noon when Ibn Musa returned. 
; He inspected the workers, and then, giving 
orders that he should not be disturbed, retired to 
‘his tent and closed down the flap. It was 


DE 


ECTIVE | 











nity of the delay to obtain a good rest. 
, In the meantime I could not help feeling 
‘anxious about iny money. I had lost enough to 
piercing. | pay all of my expenses for the next four months, 
white ; with no means of replacing it, and the only man 


pez 
red bcs" 


extremely alert and 


He  bestrode large 

animals of its class, which lie! were of no consequence. 

treated with great consideration and respect.| For three hours the tent of the sheik was silent 

‘They occupied the same tent at night and were | and still. Then he came out, rubbing his eyes, 

rarely separated by day. and ordered his dinner. An hour and a half 
‘The men of the caravan were hardened, strong, | more was consumed with this. All the time I 

| was growing more and more excited. I began 


exposure. The commands of their chief were | about the money than I did, and that he was 


| their laws, and from his hand they stolidly | planning to cheat me out of it. 


received reward and punishment. When the day’s work was done, and the 

I had with me some eighty gold liras in a} camels and donkeys had been gathered in and 
leather hand-bag in which I carried stationery, | tethered, and supper was eaten, the old sheik, 
books and clothing. At night this bag was taken | dressed in his most brilliant raiment, with a 
from the large, leather sack in 
which it rode with my bedding 
during the day, and put into 
my tent. I made what use of it 
I wished while we were in 
camp, locking it when I left it 
in the morning for my man to 
care for, bat not locking it at 
night. 

‘The gold was in a canvas sack 
tucked away in one corner of 
the bag. Each morning and 
at night I was careful to slip 
my hand into that corner to 
make sure that the money was 
safe. 

On the ninth morning of our 
journey I was astounded to find 
that the bag was not in its 
accustomed place, nor was it 
anywhere else in the satchel, or 
among my other effects. Iknew 
it was all right the night before 
when I opened the bag to take 
out some writing material, after 
my man had carled up for the 
night wrapped in his heavy felt 
blanket on the ground outside. 
I was not aware that any one 
had been in the tent. Nothing 
else seemed to be disturbed. As 
soon as I missed the guid I called 
my man Yusuf. 

“Yusuf, after you left ine last 
night as I was taking off my 
shoes, did you return to the 
tent?” 

Yusuf replied without any 
hesitation and with the utmost 
frankness, ‘“ Within twenty 
breaths I was wrapped in my 
blanket and asleep.”” 

“Did you or any other person 
approach the tent during the 
night?” 

“No,” said he, “1 did not come 
near the tent again until you 


apparent that he was going to seize the opportu- | 


donkey, a perfect type of the | who could get it for me had gone to sleep as if it | 





“He HELD IT THER’. FOR PERHAPS FIVE SECONDS. 
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is an awful crime, hated by God and man; but 
when one steals from his guest, he is seven times 
accursed. Such an one must be cat into strips 
and thrown to the dogs, to remain forever an 
| Outcast from paradise. I have robbed my guest. 
‘This howadji accepted my hospitality and trusted 
| himself to me. He has been robbed in my home 
| within the last twenty-four hours. The robber 
jis before me. As shamefaced as Satan, he sits 
here and thinks to conceal his crime by his 
effrontery.”” 

At this point the sheik broke forth into one of 
; the strongest arraignments of the crime that I 
have ever heard. He declared that no punish- 
ment was severe enough for the criminal; that 
God Himself veiled His face as He looked down 
upon a company that had within it such an 
abandoned sinner. 

He pictured Allah calling upon him to destroy 
the culprit and restore the gold. His voice arose 
as he proceeded, and he spoke with an intonation 
which thrilled me through and through. He 
suddenly paused in his imprecations, and in his 
| old, calm voice continued : 

“My white donkey in the tent yonder is a 
direct descendant from A] Borak, the milk-white 
animal upon which Mohammed rode from Jeru- 
salem to the seventh heaven. He has a keen 
prophetic sense, and never fails to reveal that 
which is divinely true. The spirit of the great 
Mohammed is with him, and uses him to make 
known the mind of Allah. He 
will now tell me who committed 
this terrible crime, and when he 
speaks, we will slay without 
mercy the man who is destitute 
of every sense of integrity or 
honor. 

“The donkey is there in my 
tent. He cannot use our lan- 
guage, as his throat fs the throat 
of a donkey, but his spirit is the 
spirit of God. He will use his 
own language in pointing out 
the culprit. IF now command 
each one of you to go one by one 
into my tent. When you enter, 
close the flap so that no one can 
see you but the donkey and 
Allah. Then pull the tail of 
the donkey. When an innocent 
hand touches his taf] he will be 
silent, but when the hand of the 
thief grasps it he will at once 
bray. That will be his message 
to us, and we, acting upon it, 
will seize the criminal and show 
him no mercy.”’ 

Tle then motioned to the man 
at the end of the line nearest the 
tent to go first. He solemnly 
and quietly rose, entered the tent, 
closed the flap, remained inside 
for a few seconds, and returned 
to his seat. 

The sheik motioned to the 
second man. He repeated, with 
no variation, the movements of 
his predecessor. 

It was difficult to decide who 
was the more affected, the men 
or myself. 1 was eagerly 
listening for the expected bray 
from the tent, and even dreading 
the spectacle of vengeance which 
J was certain then to witness. 

” Twelve men entered and re 
turned, and still no sound issued 





called me just now, and I have no knowledge 
that any one else did so.” 

I was convinced that he knew nothing of the 
loss, and I said no more to him. I sought at 


deep yreen turban upon his head, came slowly | from the tent. ‘Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, six- 
from his tent and mounted the mass of freight | teen: only three more, and one of them was 


that was piled in the centre of the camp. After | 
seating himself upon the top and adjusting his 


my special servant. 
I could not keep quiet. My excitement was 


once Ibn Musa, who was smoking in his tent | garments, he motioned me to a seat near him. I 
while his donkey ate his barley and tibin. got up with more alacrity than dignity, for it 
T began, “Mahmud Ibn Musa, for eight | was apparent that something was to be done; 
days I have been your guest, and it is with | but what it might be I could not imagine. 
sincerity that I express gratitude for your princely In a stern voice he said, “Assemble all the 
hospitality.” ; men. Pennit none to remain away.” 
Ibn Musa clapped his hand to his breast,| Quickly the men came together in a mass, and 
bowed low and said, “To render hospitality is ; stood in front of us. 
the Arab’s highest delight, and to do this for one “IIow many are here?” he asked. 
from beyond the seas is to him a princely In a.moment the reply came, “Nineteen.” 
privilege.” { “When I call his name let each man step to 
“I am pained,” I continued, ‘to be compelled | my left and take his place in a line in front.” 
to say that a shadow has come over the sun of | commanded the sheik. 
my joy, which as a guest I cannot conceal from| Slowly and with no hesitation the nineteen 
my host.” | names were called, and with precision each man 
He expressed no surprise, but replied, “The | slipped to his place. When it was apparent that 
Chelibi will please reveal his sorrow, and every- no one was absent, orders were given that they 
thing possible will be done to dispel it, even if it | sit in a semicircle on the ground around the 








braided and decorated band of camel's hair. 


His face was brown with exposure, and his eye | depths of one of the large pouches, and some | this /owadji—teacher—ayd before Allah. Theft 


costs half the caravan.” i 

I then told him of my loss. He asked mea 
few questions, until it became apparent to him 
that he had all the facts. He sat for a few 
moments in silence, stroking his beard, and then 
said: 

“We will remain in camp to-day. Some of | 
the saddles need repairing, and two or three of | 


| the donkeys have lost their shoes. These necd | restrain myself. ‘ 


to be looked after. There is plenty of grass | 
here. Before sundown you shall have your. 
gold. Inshallah! Go in peace.” 

In an hour or so I saw the leader of the 
caravan start out from the cimp alone. Two of 
the men leaped forward to accompany him, but | 
he waved them back to their work. He was 
gone for more than two hours. In the meantime 
the blacksmith tools were brought forth from the 


throne. 

When the men were seated, the sheik, in 
silence and with the utmost deliberation, looked 
up and down that row of stolid faces, every eye 
of which was fixed upon him. ‘This went on for 
at least five minutes, until I felt as if I must 
speak, or yell, or do something to break that | 
awful, protracted silence; but I managed to| 


It was the most impressive and the longest five 
minutes I have ever known. I could see that 
the men were affected, and yet not a muscle | 
moved or an eye wandered. At the end of the 
silent survey, in a voice low, quiet, but deep! 
with intensity and feeling, the sheik began to 
speak in slow, measured terms, while his eyes , 
moved along the line of faces before him. 

“Today my name has been disgraced before | 





so marked that the sheik asked me to keep 
perfectly still. 

| Seventeen, eighteen, and now the last man 
| was on his way. The climax must now come, 
or the game was up, and my money was gone 
beyond recovery. 

| The nineteenth man went in and came out 
| without a sound. We bad staked our cause 
upon a donkey, and he had failed us. I drew 
| a deep breath of relief and started to speak, 
j but before a word was uttered Mahmud Ibn 
Musa said to me, quietly, “Be silent; it is all 
right.” 

| ‘The men were now sitting before us in the 
original order, and all were intently looking at 
| the sheik to see what next he would do. Ina 
tone of command he said, ‘‘Stand!’”, When all 
were up, he added, “Hold your hands out before 
you together, with the palms up.” Each man 
held out his hands, with the little fingers together 
and the palms upward. 

Ibn Musa solemnly descended from his 
pedestal, and walking to the man in the row 
who first entered the tent, he stooped over and 
laid his face into the outstretched palms. He 
held it there for perhaps five seconds, then 
raised it up, stepped one step to the right, and 
repeated the process with the next man. Thus 
he went down the line. I was puzzled beyond 
measure. 

As he came to the twelfth man, he bent his 
face into his palms as he had done to the eleven 


' preceding, but in a flash he leaped back, drew 


his seimetar, which he always carried, and said, 


'“You dirty dog of a thief, get that gold at once, 


or 1 will disembowel you on the spot!” 
The man fell upon his face and tried to kiss 
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the feet of the sheik, begging for mercy, and 
promising to get the money immediately if his 
life were spared. 

With terrific force the sheik said, “Go!” 

He quickly stepped outside the circle of camels, 
removed a flat stone, pushed away some loose 
earth, and came back with my canvas bag. 

“Give it to the howadji,” commanded he; 
and the bag was put into my hands. 

“Count the gold,” said the sheik to me. 

I did so, and found it intact. When I had 


thus declared, two men were ordered to flog the | not tell my men, but the donkey's tail was soaked | 


thief. After a few not very heavy blows were 
struck I begged for mercy for him, and he was 
released. ‘The sheik went to his tent, and the 
meeting broke up. 

I was glad to get my money, but I found 








NEVER belonged to nobody,” said Honor, 
and Miss Merriam said, “You shall belong 
to me,” and took possession of her. 

It was midsummer when this happened, and 
Miss Merriam’s Day School for Young Ladies 
was not in session. That was why Miss Mer- 
riam had taken the opportunity to invite six little 
girls down from Boston to spend their country 
week with her. ‘A suburb was not real coun- 
try,” she wrote to the authorities, “‘but it was 
an approximation, and there were woods not far 
from the school.”” 

The neighbors said they “should think Miss 
Merriam would have enough of little girls all 
winter, without burdening herself with them in 
summer as well,—and such little girls!" But 
that was Miss Merriam’s affair. 

Three of the little girls from Boston were 
named Katie, and two were named Maggie. 
“And is your name Maggie, too?’ Miss Mer- 
riam asked the sixth, and she was pleased to 
hear that it was not Maggie nor Katie, but 
Honor, which was certainly a strange name for 
a country-week girl. 

Honor was twelve years old, and seemingly 
all arms and legs and rags. Her dark hair was 
short, and stood up wavily all around her head; 
her eyes were brown and wistful, and hungry 
for books. 

“I always read all the posters every wheres,” 
she explained to Miss Merriam; “I just read any 
old thing.” And Miss Merriam left her alone in 
the library. 

At the end of the first day she said, ‘I'll tell 
you right now, I sha’n't want to go home;”” and 
at the end of the fourth day, when she had read 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” “Old Curiosity Shop” 
and “Silas Marner,” a strange thought began to 
stir in the mind of her hostess. Miss Merriam 
wrote to the authorities and found out all she 
could about the child, which was very little. 
She questioned Honor about her personal history, 
past and present. 

When the other children went home she invited 
Honor to stay another week, and it was during 
that week that she took possession of the little 
girl. At the end of the week the two,went to 
Boston, but when Miss Merriam came back 
Honor came, too,—a glorified Honor, very new as 
to her clothes, very shining as to her eyes, very 
joyous as to her spirit. 

“[ suppose you mean to have her for a little 
maid, to wait on the door and help the children 
on with their rubbers,” the neighbors conjec- 
tured. 

But Miss Merriam smiled and said, “No; 
Honor is to be my parlor boarder.”” 

Before the fall term began, Honor had read all 
of Dickens, almost all of Scutt, and as much of 
‘Thackeray as Miss Merriam would allow. She 
had gone through fractions, and was writing 
easy sentences in Latin. Her deep voice was 
losing the street twang, and her words were 
better chosen. All days which had not begun 
with a bath and ended with a guod-night kiss 
from Miss Merriam, belonged tu another calen- 
dar for Honor: this was her year One. 

Not that the new era was all peace. Even to 
little girls who have been brought up on baths 
and kisses, there may come periods of naughti- 
ness, and Honor was not the more angelic for 
having spent twelve years in streets and cellars. 
There was one memorable day when she stayed 
in bed from ten in the morning till six at night, 
because she ‘wouldn't :"" and there was a certain 
very dark closet opening off Miss Merriam’s 
room which played a part in Honor’s education. 
But Honor and Miss Merriam loved each other 
“harder every day,”’ as Honor expressed it, and 
her inind rapidly bent itself into conformity with 
Miss Merriain’s kind will. 

The ‘young ladies" of the day school were shy 
of the parlor boarder at first, but the fact that. 
she dressed as well as they did, and often recited 
her lessons better than they did, had a good 
deal of influence with them, and by the end of 


Parlor Boar 


THE YOUTH’S 


myself almost as anxious to know how the thief 
was discovered as I had been to discover him. I 
could devise no theory that seemed to fit the 
case, and finally gave it up and went to sleep, 
having my gold under my pillow, with a string 
tied around the bag and my neck. 1 proposed 
to know when it went another time. 
| -As we rode along the next day I referred to 
the recovery of the gold, and asked the sheik 
how he discovered the thief. He looked at me 
| in a most comical manner, and said, “You must 





in a solution of mint and afterward dried. All 
pulled the tail but the thief. His hand alone 
had no smell of mint upon it.”” 

| “Mashallah: God is great,” I replied. 

| Howarp Asurton. 





ver 


' November she had taken her place in the school 
as a “young lady" along with the rest, and no 
one disputed her right to the title. 

People liked Honor, whether they would or 
no; she had a sense of humor and a power of 
taking the lead which were not to be resisted, 

‘and Miss Merriam watched her growing popu- 

| larity with some amusement. But the child 

| herself seemed indifferent to this popularity ; her 
| real friend was Miss Merriam, her true compan- 
ions were “the books.” 
“She is one of the solitary children,”’ said Miss 
Merriam, “and with such a capacity for loving! 





COMPANION. 


cuddle! Don’t cry any more. And you will 
love the baby. It is a little orphan, too, and you 
know what that means.” 

She sent Honor to bed early, but long after she 
had left her the child cried. 

“Of course I don’t belong to her,’? she whis- 


People’s families count, but I'm not a real 
belonging. And I don't see why it has to be 
an orphan, too! 1 wish it didn’t have to be an 
orphan, just like me. 1 hate its being an orphan. 
Ob, I thought there wasn’t anybody but me for 
| Miss Merriam! 1 thought she had just me! I 
; wish she didn’t want that sister’s baby !”’ 

But of these meditations of the “sympathetic 
little heart’? Miss Merriam had no hint. She 
only knew that during the next few days Honor 
was unaccountably cross. 

The baby came,—a tiny white thing that, as 
Honor said to herself, “slept half the time and 
cried the other half.” 
hold it as a great favor, and she did so, but her 
face got almost as white as the baby’s, and she 
did not ask to be allowed to hold it again. When 
Miss Merriam cuddled the baby and bent over 
it, whispering and cooing, Honor watched with 
hungry eyes. 

Miss Merriam was a busy woman in those 
short winter days. The school was large and 
the baby was delicate, and both needed watch- 
| ing, but nevertheless she found time to think of 
her parlor boarder. 

“BPon’t you feel well, Hunor?” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought you liked griddle cakes?” 

“I do.” 

This was one evening at tea. Later, when 
the baby had been put to sleep, Miss Merriam 
called the little girl to her, looked anxiously into 
her face and felt her hands and forehead. 

“I’m afraid you are reading too much, 
Honor.” 


“Oh no!” exclaimed the child. ‘‘Please!”” 


Miss Merriam lifted her on her lap, saying 
with a laugh, as she did so, “Oh, how long and | 
heavy you feel, after the baby; all arms and: 





‘‘WE ARE GOING TO HAVE ANOTHER PARLOR BOARDER.” 


I don’t know what I should do without her, 
| bless her little heart!" 
Christmas came and went, of this year One; 
and Honor tasted the delights of giving. She 
sent Christmas cards to all the “young ladies,” 
and all the “young ladies"’ sent Christmas cards 
to her; and she and Miss Merriam hung up 
their stockings together on Christmas eve. The 
ecstasy of these days was almost more than 
Honor could endure. 
But the new year brought a black-edged letter 
to Miss Merriam, who sbut herself up in her 
room, and said, “Not now, dear,’ when Honor 
knocked at the door. In the evening she touk 
the child on her lap and said: 
“T want to tell my little girl something. We 
are going to have another parlor boarder.’’ 
“No ried Honor; and if Miss Merriam had 
not been very sad at heart and very weary with 
weeping, she might have been interested to 
analyze that “no,”’ it said so many things. 
“My sister, my only sister, who lived far away 
| in the West, has died, little Honor, and her baby 
is coming home to me. It is the only being 
belonging to me in all the world.” 
She said these words to herself, rather than to 
the child, but she said them aloud. . 
Honor sat very still: so still that after a while 
Miss Merriam looked at her and found she was 
crying, with an unchildlike silentness. 
Such a sympathetic little heart!** murmured 
Miss Merriam, drawing the child close. “Don’t 
‘ery, darling. there, Honor, there! Don't grieve 
for me. lam very blest. Why, just think! A 
real, live baby is coming next week to live in 
this very house with you and me! Two parlor 
boarders!) What shall I do with so many? 
‘Think of it! .\ pretty little baby to kiss and 














legs! This parlor boarder is getting almost too 
big to sit in my lap.” 

After a few seconds, during which conversa- 
tion did not flourish, Ilonor slipped down and 
sat on a stool beside Miss Merriam. 

“What is it, child? Tell me.” 

But Honor only looked up into Miss Merriam’s 
face with a wistful little smile and shook her 
head faintly. 

Sometimes Miss Merriam went in and bent 
over her bed when she was asleep, and once or 
twice she thought the child had been crying, and 
she was perplexed. 

The baby was a general favorite with the 
“young ladies.” They fluttered over her like a 
flock of doves when she came to the schoolhouse, 


without a visit from her. 
of these visits that the catastrophe occurred 
which Honor and Miss Merriam were to remem- 
ber all their lives long. 

It was recess-time, and the “young ladies” 
were in the schoolyard, which lay between Miss 
Merriam's own home and the school building. 

“I don't believe Honor likes the baby. She 
never says anything about it,” said one of the 
children. 


had grown so strangely irritable and quick- 
tempered. She turned her back on the speaker 
now. 

“IT know why,” laughed another. ‘Honor’s 
jealous because Miss Merriam loves the baby 
better than she does her.” 

‘There was a spring, a sudden, sharp sound, 
followed by a breathless silence, and then all the 
| “young ladies” began to talk at once, 

“You rude girl? “You horrid little street 





pered into her pillow; “I only thought F did. | 


Honor was allowed to | 


and protested eagerly if two or three days elapsed | 
But it was after one | 


There had lately been a tendency in’ 
the school to tease Honor, possibly because she | 
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“thing!” “I'm going to tell Miss Merriam!” 
“She won’t love you now, anyway!” 

Into the midst of this babel Miss Merriam 
came with uplifted finger and politely shocked 
countenance. 

“Girls, girls! I am surprised! What is the 
meaning of this noise?” 

“Honor slapped Isabel Mason!” the children 
answered, as with one voice. 

“Honor!” 

There was something in that tone that made 
every little girl want to cry. All the angry color 
faded out of Honor’s face, and she walked over 
to Miss Merriam with despair in her eyes. 

“Why did you do this?” 

“I'm not going to tell.” 

This was in a quiet little voice, not in the least 
stubborn. 

Miss Merriam looked around upon the other 
girls, but somehow they did not want to tell, 
either. They colored and moved uneasily, bat 
they did nut say anything. 

“Honor, you must tell me.” 

“Please don’t make me!” 

Miss Merriam looked at her watch. “Recess 
is over; return to the schoolroom, young ladies.” 

And then Miss Merriam took Honor by the 
hand and led her across the yard to the house. 

“You will not tell me, Honor?” 

“No, I never will!” 

“Then you must stay in the closet until you 
change your mind. When you are ready to tell 
me you may come out.”” 

Honor threw herself down on the floor of the 
| Closet, and cried long and bitterly. 

“It’s all that baby,” she moaned. “And it 
can’t do anything, nor say anything, and it cries 
| and screams, and it isn’t pretty; and she keeps 


right on loving it. It belongs to her! 1 wish it 
had never been born! I'll never tell! How can 
I tell! How can I tell!” 


The school was in the midst of its afternoon 
session, and Honor had been in the closet three 
hours, when she lifted her head from her knees 
and sniffed the air. 

“T smell something! I smell smoke!’’ 

She stood up in the darkness, 
with one hand stretched out as if 
commanding silence, and her bead 
up, listening. 

“It’s very strong.’’ 

She groped for the handle of the 





door. “1’m being punished ; I can't 
go out.” 
Smoke! That meant fire! 


She opened the door a crack, thea 
flung it wide open and screamed. 

Miss Merriam’s room was all a 
white, choking mist. 

It was the cook's afternoon out, 
and Miss Merriam had once told 
Honor that she was afraid the nurse 
needed watching. Plaster fell from 
the ceiling. ‘The baby was in ‘the 
room overhead. This was the baby’s 
nap-time. 

“The baby!” 

Tlonor forgot that she had wished 

it had never been born, forgot that 
it was the cause of all her unhappi- 
ness, forgot everything except that it 
was a little helpless human creature, 
and that the ceiling was falling. 
She stumbled through the room, out 
into the hall and up the stairs. It 
seemed to her when she looked 
into the baby’s room that the whole 
floor was one creeping flame, but 
over in one corner was the baby’s 
crib, and the fire had not quite 
crept ap to that. 
Honor walked across the floor, rolled the baby 
‘in its blankets, held it over her head, walked 
across the floor a secund time and down the 
stairs. Some one in the street was crying, ‘‘Fire!” 
and as Honor came out of the house she saw the 
“young ladies” and Miss Merriam rushing out 
of the school. She walked across the grass, 
carrying her bundle of blankets, and Miss 
Merriam came running toward her with terror 
in her face. 

“The baby's safe; don’t be frightened,” said 
Honor, quickly ; and as she held out her bandle 
the grass suddenly seemed to be knives under 
her feet, and everything went dway from her. 

At first they feared that she might never walk 
aguin, and for two days Miss Merriam sat beside 
her parlor boarder's bed and Tistened to a little 
voice saying over and over again : 

“The baby’s safe; don’t be frightened. The 
‘baby’s safe; don’t be frightened. The baby’s 
; safe; don’t be frightened. Families count, but 
I'm not really a belonging; I'm not really a 
belonging. ‘The baby’s safe ; don’t be frightened.” 

But at last the fever left the poor little puzzled 
head, and the brave little feet began to heal, and 
a very thin, large-eyed Honor looked out from 
among the pillows. 

“I want to tell you something,” she said to 
| Miss Merriam. 

“I know all about it, darling; you told me; 
you told me everything when you were ill.” 

“But I want to tell you something else. I 
don’t hate the baby a bit, now, since I carried 
her through the fire. I always was sorry I hated 
her.” 

“And I have something to tell you, Honor. 
Listen. We could go to Boston and have your 
name made Honor Merriam, if we wanted to. 


+ 
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Should you feel then as if you really belonged to 
me?” 
“Should you?” asked Honor. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Oh!” said Honor in a little gasp. “Oh!” 
“Hush, dear; don’t cry. And now you know 
that it was not merely because of the baby that 


“I feel it now, dear,” said Miss Merriam, | I was frightened, don’t you?” 
“Yes,—mother!"” 
FLORENCE CONVERSE. 


tenderly. ‘And if your name is Honor Merriam, 
what is my name,—if you are my little girl?” 

















IN THREE PARTS.—ParT III. 
Hermione’s Adventure. 


E let Walter down very slowly, father, 
W Claas, Grant and I paying out the rope, 

while Hermione kept a sharp lookout 
lest some stupid hippopotamus should come 
blundering on us. It had been agreed that if 
Walter wished to halt he should strike two blows 
on the rope, and if he wished to be drawn up, 
three blows. 

We had paid out one hundred feet of rope 
with no signal from him, when father grew so 
anxious that he made signs that we ought to 
find out if anything had gone wrong; his fear 
was that the gusts of misty air might smother a 
man down in the chasm. So I crept out into 
the projecting tree-top, where the rope was 
reeved through a fork in the branches, and 

over. 

Walter seemed to be down only a little way, 
comparatively ; he stood in the bucket, and was 
looking coolly around. Now and then a blast 
of mist from the falls on either side would be 
whirled about him, and for a moment nearly 
conceal him from view. He looked up after a 
time, and seeing my face, nodded and made a 
signal to let him down lower. I motioned to 
Grant, and they paid out again slowly for a long 
time, till to me the descending bucket and its 
occupant looked like a toy. 

At last, when we had let ont three hundred and 
fifty-four feet of rope, the bucket touched what 
looked like a great mass of fallen rocks, where 
there were bright green plants and bushes. As 
it grounded, Walter stepped out, and looking up, 
made a sign that he was going to walk toward 
the fall on the right. Then a gust of mist hid 
him. 

Evidently there was a continuous shower 
down there. The rocks and plants looked 
drenched. Against the perpendicular sides of 
the cliff, too, all the way up, were clinging 
mussels and polyps, much like those seen on 
rocks upon the seashore. 

Grant now crept out to me, and we caught 
glimpses of Walter climbing over huge, slippery 
rocks and making his way out to the right; but 
after a time he retraced his steps, and went 
toward the fall on the left of the island. There 
we lost sight of him completely in the spray 
clouds. He appeared to be making his way in 
behind the immense sheet of greenish white 
water that fell out clear of the cliff. 

For fifteen or twenty minutes, which, seemed 
much longer, we vainly watched for him, and 
grew anxious for his safety. Meantime father 
and Hermione began throwing sticks to make us 
tarn and answer their inquiries as to what 
Walter was doing so long. You can imagine 
our relief when he reappeared, came to the 
bucket, gave a final look around, and stepped 
in 

When we had pulled him up, he was plainly 
mach fatigued, and as we could not hear his 
report there, we made the bucket fast, and then 
went to the upper end of the island among the 
trees. His first words were that he had been 
behind the falls on. the left, and that the sights 
and sounds there were beyond the power of 
words to describe—which did not prevent him 
from describing them at great length! 

After lunch I said respectfully to father that 
as I was now in my twenty-first year—but I got 
no farther. 

“By all means go if you want to,” said. he, 
for now he thought it fairly safe, as Walter said 
there was really no danger of having one’s 
breath taken away by the gusts of spray. 

I confess to feeling queer as I put my feet into 
the bucket, while Walter, Grant, Claas and one 
of the Kafir boys held the rope. It was an 
awful abyss that yawned beneath! An impulse 
prompted me to scramble back, but I made the 
sign to lower away, and found myself going 
down, down, beside the brown face of the cliff, 
into all that frightful turmoil. 

There was something about the tremendous 
uproar that seemed to dissolve my senses! The 
gusts of scented, hot, misty air and spray darted 
to and fro, and struck suddenly and pressed so 
strangely that I caught breath, with a sense of 
being held by an overmastering force. Panic 
often knocked at my heart, and only by force of 
the will could I retain the mastery of my actions. 

As I descended, the cliffs of the chasm appeared 
to tower to the heavens. The roar grew more 
deafening as I obtained an ever better view of 
the snow-white, howling tumult of water which 
rashes along to the left in vast waves. 


When at last the bucket touched bottom, I | width of not much more than fifty yards, but it | 





found myself among great masses of wet, black 


rock, over and around which it was difficult to, 


make my way. Drenching showers constantly 
stormed down, or eddied with a force that nearly 
Knocked me over. 

Amidst the pandemonium, I first picked my 
way out to the right, and approached within ten 
or twelve yards of where a solid sheet of water 
swept down, hurling spray prodigiously. I was 
still fifty or sixty feet above the water in the 
chasm. In one place only did the water fall on 
rock ; elsewhere the forces of the fall have swept 
a clear passage. But no doubt the depths of the 
chasm, beneath the water-level, are full of 
immense rucks. 

With great difficulty I worked across to the 
left side of the island, where the vast foaming 
sheet falls clear of the basaltic cliff, so that any 
one courageous enough may clamber in behind 
it. The footing is very shelving, insecure and 
slippery. I did not dare enter far, for the water 
falls from thrice as high as Niagara, and the 
spray is most powerfully driven. Probably 
future explorers, better equipped than Walter 
and myself, wil] make their way 
in behind the fall, and may 
discover a cavern there. 

After I had been drawn up 
safely, a sense of fatigue fell on 
me from which I did not fully 
recover for days. 

The afternoon was waning 
when we ferried up to Telos 
Island, pulled in our buoyed 
rope, and returned tocamp. The 
next morning was rainy, but in 
the afternoon we trekked down 
the south bank for eight miles, 
thus getting rid of the trouble 
some Batokas, who thought we 
had set off on our return journey. 

That night we camped in an 
open plat where there were three 
gigantic wild date-trees, and 
here we paid the penalty for 
neglecting to builda skerm. The 
horses were picketed about the 
wagons, and at about ten o'clock 


in the evening a lion sprang on Hermione’s | 


saddle-horse, “Gilette.’” The horse’s terrific 
scream was our first intimation that a lion was 
near us. Walter shot at the lion twice; but it 
bounded away, after clawing and biting the 
graceful little filly so grievously that we judged 
it merciful to shoot her next morming—to Her- 
mione’s great grief. Little Bu-ay set off at 
daylight, alone, to stalk the lion and shoot it 
with a poisoned arrow. 

It was our purpose to visit the cliff opposite 
the falls, where one can look directly at the 
cataract; so we set off at nine o’clock that 
morning, and after a very rough walk reached 
the opposite lip of the chasm. The whole ridge 
fronting the falls is a swamp of green plants 
and trees, with no paths except those made by 
game. When within a hundred yards of the 
precipice, we were in a constant shower from 
the spray. 

Reaching the brink, close to a great baobab- 
tree, we looked over into the gulf, and caught 
glimpses of the whole river, leaping down amidst 
the clouds of whirling mist and wildly volleying 
spray, which now hid everything, now was lifted 
for an instant; one moment pelting us, the next 
rolling upward and away, all amid a roar even 
more terrific than on the opposite cliff of Living- 
stone Island. 

The trees here—baobabs, palms and mohono- 
nos—are green amidst a perennial shower, and 
little rills go leaping off the brink into the vast 
chasm. I thought the precipice was perpendicu- 
lar and at least five hundred feet high, but only 
once or twice could I catch a glimpse of the 
tumultuous white water below. 

Walter had gone forward toward the north 
side, to see where the water left the chasm 
through the transverse fissure. ‘which opens out 
at right angles from that into which the river 
falls. Here the whole river is whirled into the 
outlet, enormous eddjes and white waves up- 
rearing, seething, and dashing a hundred feet up 
the rocks. 

One can walk out to the extreme angle, where 
the two chasins unite, and look directly down on 
the foaming water. The outlet is so narrow, 
too, that I could almost throw a stone across to 
the top of the cliff opposite. It is probably two 
hundred feet distant, and the raging water at 
the bottom seems a mere white ribbon. The 
entire Zambesi, at flood, is here compressed to a 


is probably six bundred feet deep. As an exhi- 
bition of furious water, there is probably nothing 
like it elsewhere in the world. 

After we had returned and taken luncheon 
under a wild date-tree; father said he would stay 
with Claas and the lunch-basket for a nap; but 
Hermione, Walter, Grant and I started to follow 
down the outlet, taking our guns as usual; for 
we had seen a place, apparently about a mile 
below, where it might be possible to climb down 
to the water which was there rolling on in hage 
| waves. 

It proved a very rough jaunt. The side of 
the gorge was a mass of enormous angular rocks, 
with fissures and clefts of perilous depth on 
every side. Hermione kept bravely after us till 
we had descended two hundred feet or more, 
when we came to a place where the crags were 
wholly impassable for a girl; and we young 
fellows only got down by using a rope for a 
) hundred feet or more. 

Hermione, staying cheerfully behind, seated 
herself on a rock and watched us swinging 
down. By and by, looking up, we saw her 
making signals to us that she was going back— 
back to father, we supposed. Walter was dis- 
turbed a little at this, fearing that she might fall 
in with a rhinoceros or some other dangerous 
animal, for numerous paths indicated their 
presence here. But she was already climbing 
back up the rocks, and after watching her a 
Moment, we resumed our efforts to descend to 
the rapids. 

At length we got down tothe very water’s edge, 
or as near it as the vast waves made it safe to 
approach. Whelming high in the middle, the 
enormous flood tore past, with vast waves bulg- 
ing up and racing down the incline. Conceive 
Niagara’s Whirlpool Rapids thrice increased ; 
and I am told that these rapids continue for 
thirty miles. 

We did not linger there long, for anxiety on 








“WITH HER BEST BOW AND A RAVISHING SMILE."" 


Hermione’s account had grown onus. Probably 
we were an hour on the lower level, and an hour 
more in climbing back up the side of the rayine. 
We then shouted to Hermione, but got no reply, 
and then hastened through the woods to where 
we had left father. Here we found him asleep, 
and Claas sitting on a stone with a shotgun, 
watching over him, but no Hermione. Claas 
told us that she had not been there. 

Without a word Walter turned, and he and I 
ran back; Grant, who has a lame foot, came 
after us more slowly. Arriving at the gorge, 
after a run of a mile and a half, we first searched 
up the bank toward the falls. Not finding her 
that way, we ran back and down the gorge, 
following a sort of path along the brink of the 
crags. After half a mile or so we came where 
this path led downward for fifty or sixty feet 
among great rocks as large as houses. Hasten- 
ing on among these, we doubled the angle of a 
ledge, and saw an astonishing and terrifying 
sight. 

But here let me go back a little and tell what 
Hermione had done. Not wishing to go tamely 
back to our lunching-place, she strolled leisurely 
along the path at the brink of the gorge, catching 
glimpses of us and of the rapids below as she 
went on, until, on rounding a crag, she found 
herself suddenly face to face with fully fifty 
gray, dog-faced baboons, which were sitting there 
solemnly on the rocks, sunning themselves. 

They were so nearly the color of the rocks, 
and were sitting so quiet, that Hermione did 
not af first sight realize how many there were! 
She was close to one old, gray patriarch of the 
band, when, with an odd cluck in his throat, he 
rose to a standing posture, and toddled toward 
her, outstretching one grim old paw with ogreish 
nails. 

Then Hermione displayed fine courage. She 
had her rifie in her hand, and that old, gray chap 
was reaching for it, attracted perhaps by the 
glitter of the burnished steel. Now if she had 
snatched it away, or if she had shot the baboon, 
there is not the least doubt that she would have 
been torn in pieces, for these singular creatures 
are not lacking in courage and intelligence. She 
allowed the old baboon to take the gun, and 
clasping it to his hairy breast with both paws, 
he toddled back among his fellows, several of 
whom proceeded to examine it with great gravity. 

Meantime another had risen on his hind legs 
and toddled toward her, extending his paw ; and 
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Hermione actually had the courage to shake the 
brute’s hand, with her best bow and a ravishing 
smile. 

The baboon showed equally good breeding. 
Hermione says that his eyes were soft and 
gentle! Two others approached—to be intro- 
duced, probably; at least, so we now tell her. 
Seeing that these hairy gentlemen were a good 
deal impressed by her personal appearance, she 
began to make most polite and gentle gestures to 
them. She waved her hands slowly in the air; 
she courtesied; she swayed. Walter says she 
hypnotized them—for they all imitated her, more 
and more of them coming down from the rocks 
and drawing near. 

At length one curious lady baboon reached 
forth and took off Hermione’s hat; and finding 
that gestures were losing their novelty, she 
thought of singing to them. In her most dulcet 
tones she sang “Sweet Home” to those baboons! 
They stood and doted on her music, save one or 
two who were investigating her hat and pulling 
it in pieces. 

Fully realizing that she must keep the beasts 
diverted and in a wonglering mood, she sang 
“After the Ball,” “Daisy Bell,” and, indeed, 
nearly everything in her répertoire. Then, 
perceiving that her hirsute audience were getting 
restive, she hit on the idea of dancing for their 
amusement, and was executing some very gay 
steps when Walter and I rushed round the 
corner. 

Never in my life have I seen such a look of 
joy and relief come into any one’s face as came 
into hers when she looked around and saw us, 
carbines in hand. 

The startled baboons growled in. their throats, 
and began toddling and scampering up the rocks. 
Walter put Hermione behind us, very pale now, 
and almost on the point of a collapse. 

“Iurry!” he said. “Go back along the path!” 

Cocking our carbines, we prepared to cover 
her retreat, but immediately saw 
that the whole band were dis- 
posed to make off. One of them 
was still hugging Hermione’s 
rifle to his breast, and I sent 
two bullets after him, without 
quite hitting him. At the second 
he dropped the piece, and con- 
tinued his flight without it. I 
climbed up among the rocks and 
recovered the little gun. 

Wethen went back to the place 
where we had taken luncheon, 
and fell in with Grant on the 
way, who was searching on his 
own account. Father was still 
sleeping, but we waked him to 
hear Hermione’s story, and then 
proceeded to the wagons. 

Nothing which happened dur- 
ing the whole trip to the falls 
furnished so much fun, subse- 
quently. as Hermione’s adven- 
ture with those cynocephali. It 
is a source of endless jokes on her from us. She 
retorts that we are less gallant than the baboons. 

The next morning we set off on our long trek 
homeward to the farm, which we reached four 
days later, after an absence of fourteen days, 
and after having seen a good deal more than I 
have had space to tell of what is, I believe, the 
greatest cataract in the world. 

Dorsey Goopuve. 
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Relics Out of Place. 


LIVERPOOL delegation went out by 

train to visit a nobleman with an historic 

name at his country-seat. One of the 
visitors, being in infirm health, could not stand, 
and looked about for a chair in a quiet corner. 
There was one behind him which he slowly 
approached, It was an antique oak chair, with- 
out upholstering, but exquisitely carved. He 
looked at it suspiciously, because he was a 
portly man, and feared it might prove unequal 
to bearing his weight. 

“Pray be seated,” said the genial voice of his 
host, as he was hesitating in front of the chair. 

“T am not sure whether it will,hold so heavy a 
weight,” was the cautious reply. 

“The chair is sound,” was the earl’s merry 
rejoinder. “It was made out of the block on 
which the head of one of my ancestors was 
chopped off. It will hold you up safely.” 

The company langhed, but neither the portly 
visitor nor any other of the party cared to sit on 
what was once a headsman’s gory block. 

Another Englishman, who had a splendid 
house about a dozen miles out of London, had a 
practical joke which he was fond of playing at 
the expense of visitors. In a dark room over 
one of his stables he kept a full-sized Peruvian 
mummy sitting bolt upright on a bench. 

When he had shown a party of visitors his 
house, his picture-gallery, his horses and his 
| dogs, he would lead them into this dark loft, and 
chuckle with delight at their discomfiture when 
suddenly confronted with this mummy from an 
ancient tomb in Peru. 

The headsman’s block and the Peruvian 
mummy would have been unobjectionable in a 
museum, but at least ordinary people would think 
such ghastly relics out of place in the home, even 
if exhibited only to excite laughter. 
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Current Topics. 


To Mr. Kipling's distrust of the peace 
manifesto because it comes from Russia, Mr. 
Kdwin D. Mead makes this happy reply 
bear dressed up and acting the part of a man is 
uw pleasanter spectacle than a man acting the part 
uf a bear.’” 





It is all right for trade to follow the flag; 
but in signing a bill forbidding the use of the 
national ensign in advertising, Governor Roose- 
velt has decreed that in New York trade shall 
not follow so closely as to leave its footprints on 
the Stars and Stripes. 

The Filipinos are regarded as barba- 
rians in comparison with this nation. Yet their 
fighting men are found to be equipped with more 
modern weapons than our own soldiers who are 
sent against them. Semi-barbarism armed with 
the forces of civilization is the ‘‘vondition that 
confronts us.’ 


The Russian Doukhobortsi, who have 
come to America to escape persecution for 
conscience’ sake, went aboard ship at Batum 
between lines of bayonets and to the sound of | 
drums, and disembarked at Halifax amid the 
sounds of hymns of praise and thanksgiving. In 
crossing the Atlantic, they had passed from medi- 
eval tyranny to nineteenth century freedom. 


The papers tell of a recent exhibition 
of children, all in fine condition, who have “never 
tasted of other than vegetable food.” 
not told what vegetables they fed upon during 
the first months of their life, or before they cut 
their teeth. Sir Henry Thompson has made a, 
humorous comment on the reluctance of vegeta- | 
rians to admit that milk and other dairy products 
are forms of animal food. 


Captain Burrows, in his book, “The Land 
of the Pigmies,” says of the Mobanghi, who 
inhabit the more distant regions of the Congo 
Free State, that ‘they are as frank as they are 
fearless,” and tells an amusing story of their 
frankness, A white man one evening had been 





trying to explain to the Mobanghi around hima i 


steam-engine and steamship. He had drawn 
pictures on the sand to make clear what he had 
described, and they had listened, apparently ! 
with intense interest. ‘Then he asked if they 
had understood his explanations and the pictures. 
“Yes, they thought they had.” ‘There was 
silence for several minutes, which was broken 
by a voice speaking the thought of the crowd in 
one word,—“ Liar!” 


Hamlet observed that for three years 
he had noticed how the toe of the peasant gained 
upon the heel of the courtier. In_at least one 
recent instance a member of a despised race 
set the pace in courtesy. Two men driving a 
handsome puir of horses recently hailed a negro 
on his way to the governor’s office in Richmond. 
“Come here, Sam,” one called, “and hold our 
horses.” “No, [thank you,’’ was his reply as the 
en offered him a quarter some twenty minutes 
later; “I held the horses as a favor to you. If 
you wish, however, to contribute to the Negro’s 
Reformatory Fund, my card will) suggest an 
address.” ‘The name it bore was that of John 
IL. Smith, former United States Minister to 
Liberia, and now president of the Negro’s 
Keformatory. 








“Public Opinion," quoting ‘La Na- 
ture” as authority, states, as the result of 
scientific investigation, that hay which for any 
vause has been incompletely dried before being 
put into the barn, is exposed to danger from 
spontaneous combustion, The microbes whieh 
exist in all vegetable matter increase enormously 
in hay which retains moisture under the con- 
ditions mentioned. By them intense heat is 
generated and localized. Experiments have 


We are | 


THE YOUTH’S 


acquiring knowledge is to me the real pleasure.”’ 
And a wiser man than Jewis Carroll wrote: 
“Not as though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect; but 1 follow after—I press 
toward the mark.” Musing over this recessional 
of the ideal, whereby a man cannot be both “the 
subject and the spectator” of goodness, Coventry 
Patmore wrote: 
Become whatever good you see, 
N if, forthwith, fades from view 


The grace of Which you inay not be 
The subject and spectator, too. 











An unsympathetic judge blasted the 
hopes of various candidates for citizenship at 
White Plains, New York, lately. 
from the New York Sun. Thirty-five Italians 
made application to the court for naturalization. 
They had been sedulously coached by a political 
“heeler,” and were told that after having given 
their names and ages nothing further would be 
required of them than to answer “Yes’ to the 
questions put. Accordingly, the first applicant, 
to the questions, “Will you bear arms against the 
United States?” “Will you join the anarchists ?”” 
“Would you assist a foreign power against 
the United States?” promptly and smilingly 
answered, “Yes!”? and was ready to declare his 
willingness under oath. He was commanded to 
“stand aside,” and of the thirty-four others, it is 
gratifying to know, the judge summarily disposed 
of all but two in the same manner. 
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OVERCONFIDENCE. 


The mouse that always trugta to one poor hole 
Can never be a mouse of any soul. 
Pope. 





Burdened Nations. 


HALE Americans are harassed and per- 
plexed by the necessity for decision in 
assuming and = delining the nation's 

future relations to its new dependencies, there 
are difticult problems to be worked out in other 
countries. Each nation has its own burdens. 

In France there is a strugule between military 
and civil authority. A cabal of anny officers has 
been a law unto itself in the Dreyfus case. 
Justice and national honor require a revision of 
a military judgment based on tainted evidence. 











playing with the question of bringing the army 
, under the control of the supreme law of the 
; state. There has been a lack of civic courage in 
!dealing with it, and irresolution and delay 
| have only served to increase public excitement. 
Military dictatorship cannot be endured by a 
free state. 

England also has a question of supreme 
importance which the governing Classes are 
unwilling to take up. This is the separation 


attention by the conflict of opposing schools of 
thought in the English Church. So long as the 
church is established by law, there must be state 
courts for enforcing obedience and regulating 
religious doctrine and practice. Whatever may 
have been done in the past, it is evident that a 
' Parliament representing every form of belief and 
| unbelief cannot revise a prayer-book and settle 
burning questions of faith. Disestablishment 
will probably come, and a free church be left to 
govern itself, 

In Italy, where Cavour’s idea of a free church 
in a free state has been carried out, there is also 
adisturbing religious question, The Quirinal and 
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| which there is an unending contlict. The state 
is struggling to maintain its independent position, 
and the Vatican is seeking to regain its ancient 
privileges. The religious question, in its relations 
to the future of Italy, today divides the nation 
into two irreconcilable parties. 

Men give attention to their own affa and 
conclude that their personal and national per- 
plexities surpass those of their neighbors. 
Yet the work of civilization goes on. We may 
be sure there is an established order of moral 
government in the world. Here hope rests, in 
the belief that by it— out of the complic 
and apparent confusion of human interests— 
man's highest development is yet to come. 

















| Taking the Census. 


HE Constitution requires that an enumera- 
tion of the people of the whole country 





proved that their presence and activity, under 
favorable conditions, have caused a rise of three 
hundred degrees in the temperature surrounding 
them. In the heated depths the hay becomes. 
carbonized, and sinolders slowly until the mass 
is opened, or partially opened, ‘Then the action 
of the outer air invites instant conflagration, 
The harder one tries to approach a 
high ideal, the more it seems to recede from him. 
But the virtue is in the striving, not in having 
attained, “ Not the fruit. of experience, but 
experience itself is the end," wrote Walter 
Tater, That diligent student who worked at 
logic and mathematics for more than forty years, 
the author of ‘Alice 
wrote: “T hope that in the next world all 
knowledge will not be given to me suddenly, 


shall be made as often as once in ten years. 
Congress accordingly, with the return of each 
ten-year period, has passed an act in conformity 
with this requirement. ‘The census thus author- 
ized, however, is no longer limited to a bare 
enuineration of the people, but includes a special 
study of population, mortality, products, re- 
sources and possessions, 

A census is without value unless it is accurate. 
To be so, the methods of taking it must be under 
tthe direction of an excellent personal organiza- 
tion, The census force in important respect 
much like an army. 
and well-manned to be effective. 
of men is required. That which is now to be 
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In Wonderland,’” onee | taken must have at least fifty thousand eaumer- | 





ators, ‘These will be dir 
three Inndred: supervise 
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Ministers, legislators and intriguers have been | 


of chureh and state. It is foreed upon public | * 


the Vatican are rival centres of power between | 
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COMPANION. 


army. Above the supervisors will be a consid- 
erable staff of chiefs and department heads, the 
whole commanded by the director, who has a 
| skilled statistician as his immediate assistant. 
‘There are many persons who regard the work 
1of taking the census as a proper temporary 
resource for men out of employment. The official 
| adoption of this theory would result in extremely 
imperfect work, A brave effort was made to 
|require by law competitive examinations for 
enumerators. The movement failed; but there 
will be “pass examinations" for these positions, 
and it nay be hoped that incompetent appointees, 
| if there are such, will be weeded out. 

The twelfth census will crown and illustrate 
| the American nation’s work and development 
ifor the nineteenth century. It should be the 
best that has ever been taken. 


DUTY IS INFINITE. 


Re thy duty high as angel's flight, 
Fuliilit, and a higher will arise, 
Even from . 











Robert Leighton, 


The Problem of Cuba. 


IIE solenmly expressed intention of the 
United States not to assume sovereignty 
over Cuba has complicated the task of 

| establishing good government in the island. 
This country cannot assume the authority of a 

conqueror, and declare what shall and what 
shall not be done, without offending the army 
| of self-seeking men who put themselves forward 

‘as Cuban leaders. 

Unbiased American observers declare that 
the Cubans are unfit for complete self-govern- 
| ment. ‘There is not a Jack of intelligence. The 

common people are too inert to resist the 

domination of ambitious leaders. The cause 
| of their incapacity is the same that has been 
| exhibited in every republic of Central and South 
America. 

| There are too many commanders. Self-seeking 

i dominates as a motive, not self-sacrificing patri- 
‘otism. Jealousy prevails. There is too much 
!of the revolutionary spirit; too little love of 
peace and order. 

Ml this has been illustrated time and axain 
| since the close of the war. The pettiness and the 
| pettishness of the Cuban generals and politicians 
i have required from the American officers who 
deal with them an amount of patience which 
they could not have exhibited if they had not 
had a large fund of it todraw upon. It is fair 
to them to say that they have usually been equal 
to the demand. 

Nevertheless, the task is to be performed. It 
cannot be shirked. It will, let us hope, deepen 
the sense of obligation and responsibility in our 
tesmen, and not only lead to wise legislation 
for Cuba, but make us all better capable of 
self-zovernment at home, 
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An Alarming Destruction. 
THROUGH the Middle States and in some 
parts of the South, a mischievous trade is 
carried on during the winter and the early 
spring. It is the slaughter of insect-destroying 
| birds, to be sold as “reed-birds” in the city 
smarkets, ‘ Reed-bird on toast’? is a favorite 





| dish with the epicures; but the epicures seldom ! 


i get the “reed-birds”’ they order, 

Authorities at Washington declare that hun- 
dreds of thousands of robins, bluebirds, cedar- 
birds, shore larks and other insect-eating birds 
are killed for this purpose every year. A single 
{dealer in Washington received five thousand 

robins in one shipment from North Carolina, and 
‘ sold them all as reed-bird 

Not only is the tratic reprehensible as a 
‘commercial fraud, but it is a direct and very 
grave injury to farmers, whose fruit-trees, shrubs 
and erops would be seriously injured, and in 
some cases ruined, if insectivorous birds were 
exterminated. 

Through the work of the men of science in the 
i government departments at Washington, our 
' farmers are learning the value of insect-destroy- 
| ing birds to their fields und gardens, 
| therefore, neglectful of their own interes 
!do not protest ainst this cruel and ruinous 

trattie, not only in the name of humanity, but. 
| because of the imperative needs of agriculture. 
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«« Americanitis.’’ 


‘T is reported that this newly coined word is 
] already accepted to some extent in’ England 
asthe name for “nervous prostration.’” Our 
cousins over there must have use for such a 
word, and must know how the thing feels! Yet 











it must be admitted that America takes the lead | 


in this race for death, for with us the disease is 
both epidemic and endemic. If we count all 
' who are more or Jess affected,—inen, women and 


children, including the downright insane and all | 





—we must number 

the victims of nervous prostration by millions. 
The causes are yarious and obvious, Our 

educational processes are pushed rather hard, 
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| and by their own eazerness to “get on.”” Political 
questions are exciting, and civic duties exacting. 
Earnest people sit up nights to discuss social 
problems. 

Even our noblest aspirations for knowledge 
and excellence crowd us to excess. The days 
are never Jong enough for half we want to do, to 
| get, or to enjoy. And the peril is not lessened 
by our trying to brace our faltering forces or to 
whip up our jaded nerves by a resort to stimu- 
lants. 

Yet it is not work simply that is ravelling us 
out. It is the way we take it—our mental atti- 
tude toward life and the world. It is fuss and 

fret, hurry and worry. Both in underwork, as 

\ in overwork, one may allow himself to be con- 
| sumed by inward fever. We need to cultivate 
| serenity, contentment, “the heart at leisure from 
itself" The secret of gaining “power through 
repose” is needed not only for reeoyery, but for 
| prevention. To spend beyond our income—that 
is the way to hankruptey. 





Incident in a Brooklyn Bridge Car. 


HE stout man had jostled and fought his way 

through the crowd at the entrance to the 

Brooklyn bridge, and was scowling fiercely 
as he pushed out a big dent in his hat. Seated 
next to him In the bridge car was a man who had 
| an office in the same building. 

The stout man pointed to the battered hat and 
said, “1 believe men—and women, too, for that 
| Matter—are no better than savages. It’s every 
| one for himself. There isn't a day passes but that 
T see something which convinces me civilization 
is only skin-deep.” 

“I'in afraid you see only one side of it,” replied 
his neighbor. ‘There are lots of good things to 
be seen every day, too. Now, here is something 
that gives me a great deal of bappiness during 
the year.” He pulled a small note-book from an 
Inside pocket. Then he went on: “I used to feel 
as you do—that people are very selfish; but when 
I began to study them more closely I saw so many 
pleasant things that I got in the habit of making 
notes of them, and so I carry this little book. 
Here's what I've jotted down to-day, for instance: 

“On my way to the bridge this morning my bat 
blew off. I chased it, but before 1 reached it 
three other men were after ft, and one of them 
caught it for me. Now, there was an entirely 
unselfish act on the part of men who were 
strangers tome; and you may see the same thing 
any windy day. 

“As I was crossing City Hall Park a woman in 
front of ine dropped a glove without knowing it 
| Two boys made a dive for it and shouted, ‘Lady, 
lady, you've dropped your glove!’ Another act 
of Kindness, 

“Just as I reached Broadway a truckinan's 
horse fell, The driver bad bardly left his seat 
before the drivers of three other trucks stopped, 
got down, and began to help raise the horse, 
They did it because they saw a fellow-workman 
in trouble, and Knew that they might need the 
same help at any tine. 

“When TL weit out tw luncheon I left my umbrella 
in the restaurant. Berore J reached the door a 
stranger who bad been sitting at the same table 
tapped me on the shoulder and handed me the 
umbrella, 

“On my way back to the office I passed a heavy, 
two-horse load of flour stuck on the car-track. I 
stopped 4 minute to look and saw several men put 
ther hands to the muddy wheels and push till the 
dray started. They had no selfish interest in that 
load of flour; they only wanted to help. oe 

“When I entered the Havemeyer Building after” 
\Iuncheon the man just ahead of me carefully 
held the big door so that it might not swing back 
in my faee. 

“These are all little things, but I think they 
show something very dificrent from savagery. 
Some days I see even more, and some things [ 
st very day. The reason we don’t notice them 
more is because they are so common, You wateh 
When we get off the ear, now, and you'll see half 
a dozen of these men give the papers they have 
just glanced through to the newsboys at the foot 
of the stairs. They might easily throw them 
away, but they know the boys can sell them 
again and so make a few extra pennies.” 

And the stout man himself, when he reached 
the foot of the stairs, dropped a pace behind his 
neighbor, and hastily slipped bis paper into the 
, hands of a ragged newsboy. 
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Faithful in Death. 


UT of the frozen north, where a borde of 
O eager men are struggling for the chance 
w Wash a few grains of golden sand from 
the river-beds, there com touching illustration 
of supreme fidelity. A land surveyor of the 
Dominion of Canada, J. P. Candenbead by name, 
had been working last summer and fall in the 
' Kiondike region. One nightafter the cold weather 
had set in, he started alone to go from Sulphur 
| Creek to Dawson City. A day or two later bis 
body was found frozen in the ice of the Klondike 
River, only a little way from his destination, 

As he travelled down the frozen river, the tee 
had given way and let him in to the armpits. 
Although he had saved himself from going entirely 
under, he bad been unable to draw bimself out, 
and th alone In the darkn he had slowly 
frozen to death, with hands outspread upon the 
ie 
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he position of the body told the tragic tale; 
but on the ice, a little way in toward the shore, 
lay a packet of papers, Upon examination they 
proyed to be the dead man's field notes—the 
record of tie work he had been sent out to do. 

It was plain that as he lay there facing the 
death whieh he must have known was only a 








—practiaally one for; with resulting headaches and loss of sleep, Busi- | question of minutes: the thoughts of the surveyor 


but that J shall gradually grow wiser, for the | every congressional district,—the captains of the | ness men are kept under strain by competition, | hid! turned to the county be served, and his duty 
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to it; and before the creeping chill of the waters 
overcame him he had used his last strength to 
take the packet of papers from his pocket and 
throw it toward the shore. 

The field notes of the surveyor were forwarded, 
as he had hoped they would be, to the government 
whose commission he held. Perhaps in the future 
they may come into evidence in the settlement of 


the question of the boundary between Alaska and ! 
the Dominion of Canada, perhaps they may never | 


be heard of again. In either case they will not 
have been saved in vain. They have plotted a 
line of duty which Americans and Canadians alike 
may be proud to follow. They have extended the 
boundaries of Anglo-Saxon courage and fidelity, 
in which both may claim a share. 


——<«++—__—_ 


TRULY REMARKABLE. 


When the artist Haydon, stopping in a rural inn 
Rear Stratford, was beguiled by his own enthu- 
slasm into expatiating upon the fame of Shake- 
speare to an assembly of local rustics, they 
admitted readily that Shakespeare was a person 
who had shed some distinction upon his native 
place; but they added that Stratford now con- 
tained another prodigy, one John Cooper. 

“John Cooper?” inquired Haydon. “Why, what 
has he done?” 

“Why, zur, I'll tell 'e,” replied the spokesman. 
“He’s lived ninety years in that ’ere town, man 
and boy, and niver had the toothache!” 

This ancient anecdote has recently found a 
parallel in the same English county. A woman 
from Nuneaton was making a local boast of its 
connection with “the lady with a man’s name 
who wrote books,” meaning George Eliot, when 
another woman from a neighboring village con- 
temptuously interrupted her. 

“With a man’s name!” she cried, scornfully. 
“What's that? And what’s the good 0’ books? 
Now uv’re a woman you may talk about in our 
place! She’s lived a hundred years and a bit over, 
and quarrelled with seven daughters and two 
dlaughters-in-law and all her grandchildren! Ana 
her tongue’s as brisk as ever it were, and she 
quarrels with the parson’s wife herself every time 
she comes to visit her. That’s what I call a 
woman to respect, and a fine sight more to boast 
of than a person who miscalls her own name and 
makes books!” 


—_<oo—___ 


A BOY’S FAITH. 


An account of the life of Judge James B. 
Bradwell, of Chicago, by his daughter, tells a 
story of the deeply religious training of his child- 
hood. He had the old-fashioned faith in the 
efficacy of prayer, before he was of sufficient 
age to understand the reasonable limits of such 
petitions. 

Once, when James was only eight years old, 
the wagon was sent to Chicago for provisions. 
Five days elapsed; the wagon was detained, and 
the Bradwell family was without food, and without 
a man to provide It. Little James, as usual witb 
even small boys of the time and place, was a good 
shot. His mother loaded the gun for him, and he 
started out to see what he could shoot to supply 
the table. 

In due time he saw two prairie chickens not far 
away. He got his gun ready, and then took long 
enougn to pray thus: 

“O Father, if you will just let me bring down 
those two chickens, I'll give your minister the 
cholce of the pair!” 

The trigger was pulled, and down came the two 
prairie chickens. James believed the shot to be 
a direct answer to his prayer. He took the two 
birds to Elder Snow, the minister, and told him of 
the circumstances. 

The good elder took a long time to examine the 
two chickens, in order to be quite sure that he got 
the better of the two; because he said, he thought 
it best that the boy’s compact should be faithfully 
carried out. 


——_~+oe—__—_—_ 


WELL ANSWERED. 


In the early part of this century there lived in 
Nantucket a young Quakeress whose wit caused 
mapy 8 ripple in the demure circle of the Friends. 

‘When this pretty Martha attended Yearly 
Meeting in Newport at the age of eighteen, her 
youthful spirits brought her occasional grave 
looks from the elders, although her real goodness 
of heart was never questioned. 

One evening, during the session of Yearly 
Meeting, Martha was the centre of a group of 
young people gathered near the windows of the 
parlor in the boarding-house where some of the 
Friends lodged for the time. The young people 
were playing the simple and amusing game of 
“humorous definitions.” Martha's wit caused 
such frequent laughter that a solemn-faced person 
rose from his seat at the other end of the room, 
and asked, in a loud, stern voice: 

“Martha, can thee give me the definition of 
eravity?” 

The pretty Quakeress colored at this public and 
unnecessary rebuke, but after scarcely percep- 
tible hesitation, she answered demurely: 

“I am not able to give thee a definition of my 
own, Friend Brown, but perhaps that of De la 
Kochefoucauld will suit thee. He says that 
‘Gravity Is a mysterious carriage of the body, 
invented to cover the defects of the mind.’” 





tee 


TWO STORIES OF ADMIRAL DEWEY. 


Admiral Dewey is a stern warrior of the old 
school, who performs his duties with conscier 
tious thoroughness. Not long it is I 
was offered five thousand dollars to 
Magazme article. He sent this reply by cable 

“Thanks, but I am too busy.” 

Most navy men rather wish that war-ships could 
bear warlike names, and perbaps this fact m 






said 


write 


explain a witticism with which Admiral Dewey | tl 


we. 
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is credited. It is said that when the naming of 
two auxillary cruisers, the Yale and Harvard, 
was reported to the admiral, one of his officers 
asked: 

“Could not you give college names to some of 
the Spanish cruisers that you are raising?” 

“Certainly,” answered Admiral Dewey. “I will 
call one the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and another the Vermont Normal College for 
Women!” 


A Beautiful Gift 


To New Subscribers to The Companion 
and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 

It is a Calendar for 1899. of dainty design, 
a very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as well as a convenience for 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautifully executed 
work of art, and as a permanent ornament 
for the home. 

Please Remember that every subscriber who 
pays now for his paper is entitled to one. 

Perry Mason & Company. 





LAUNDERING BANK-BILLS. 


A teller of a New Orleans bank says that the 
demand for new bills by women Intent on shop- 
ping is becoming troublesome. The women will 
| not handle bills that are not fresh and crisp, and 
do not like gold because they are liable to con- 
fuse a gold coin with a bright penny. The Times- 
Democrat of that city suggests the cleaning of 
greenbacks. That is a good way, but insisting on 
new money Is better. Those who cannot demand | 
new notes may like to know how old ones may be | 
“laundered.” 


“They can be washed and ironed as easily asa 
pocket-handkerchief. A wealthy woman of my 
acquaintance has all her money laundered before 
she uses it. She turns the notes over to her maid, 
who washes them thoroughly in hot water with 
ordinary soap-suds, and spreads them out on a 
table to dry. Then she dampens them slightly, 
and presses them with a medium hot smoothing 


ron. 

“If the bill is not frayed, this process will make 
it as bright and erilsp as when it first left the 
Treasury. It is astonishing how dirty money 

ets. If one could see the water {n which a 

lozen commonly circulated bills were washed, it 
would give them a permanent aversion to tl 
trade of teller.” 

The sentence last quoted, we suggest, might be | 
improved. If one knew how dirty the ordinary 
clroulating note Is, he would fein any reform that 
would relieve himself—as well as thé teller—from 
the necessity of handling it. 


OUR NEW DIALECT. 


The effort of our Puerto Ricans to adapt them- 
selves to changed conditions is reflected amus- 
ingly in a San Juan paper, which prints every day 
a little lesson in English. Here is one instalment, 
the San Juan conception of correct pronunciation 
being shown by the phrases at the right: 


How are you? 

se pronuncia Hau aa iu? 
Quite well, thank you. 

se pronuncia Kualt uel, zenk iu. 
And your famlly? 

se pronuncla Eind tua femili? 
Not very well. 

se pronuncia Natt veri uel. 
Who is sick? 

se pronuncia Hu iz sik? 
My boy. 

se pronuncia Mai bol. 
Good-by. 

se pronuncia Gud-bal. 

Probably the Puerto Ricans will ultimately dis- 
card some of these linguistic curios, but “zenk 
ta: and eta bal are delightful enough to deserve 

survive. 


OVERWORKING THE TELESCOPE. 


Lady Theodora Guest, in giving an account of 
her crossing the Rocky Mountains, tells how hard 
her aneroid barometer was worked in showing 
the heights to which she climbed. This reminds 
her of the story of a telescope once owned by a 
Somersetshire farmer. 


The old nan. remarking to a friend at a local 
race meeting that the yentry nowudays had 
glasses for both eyes, he added that be “had had 
one onee, for one eye, a right good one it was, 
but now it was no use at all—no, not to nobody.” 

“Why not?” asked the friend. 

“We he d, “it were a good one—I could 
see mi wi’ ‘en—I could see, plain, the steeple 
of the ebureb five miles off. ut missus’s son 
John, he borrowed ‘en, and he tried to see the 
i Steeple of other church, ten miles off—and tried 
| and tried, and couldn't. And that strained it, and 
it Were never of no use any more—no, not to 
nobody.” 








HONOR AMONG BEGGARS. 


Even the beggar life in Spain has its bright side. 
In the following story, which was told only three « 
years ago, the feeling shown was just as noble as 
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COMPANION. 


“ Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 


The War for The Union 


The new Cantata, introducing the old War Songs and 

describing the great events of the war. Just the thing 

for Decoration Day and Grand Army entertainments. 
BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, TEN CENTS. 


EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Save Money. 
Make Home Attractive. 


Campbell's Varnish Stains make Old Furniture 
look like new, and transform it into beautiful imita- 
tions of choice woods finished with varnish. Anybod: 
canapply then. The original and only perfect Varnish 
Stains ever produced, Ifnot found inyour vicinity, write 
CARPENTER- MORTON CO., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 

The Shades are Cherry. Walnut, Mahogany, Rose- 
wood, Light and Dark Oak, and New (ireen. 

Sent 
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EXAMINATIONS 
FOR ADMISSION 


To Harvard College, the 
Scientific, Law, Medical 
and Veterinary Schools, 


will be held June 27th to July ist 
at the following cities and towns 
in Massachusetts : 















ella Plant. 
n Marguerite, 
Pink. 




















ae etnot Victoria, Cambridge. ! Southborough. 
nd fiers e Quincy. Worcester. 
Droummond Andover. Springfield. 
Groton. South Byfield. 
Fall River. 


Also in other States as follows: 





sgeanoe Quases: p which Exeter, N. H. | Memphis, Tenn. 
Canna Lily pwers. Concord, N. H. | Milwaukee, Wis. 
22 BULBS— : isilver Portland, Me. | Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ins;2Gilmbing Wisteria; 10 lovely mixed Oxalia Pomfret Centre, Ct. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE” Washington, Ct. Youngstown, Ohio. 


REE with every order. 









A ee Reeet New York, N.Y. | Chicago, Il. 
The Conard & Jones Co., Box T, West Grove,Pa.| j Garden city, N. ¥.| St. Paul, Minn. 
a RR ERE de ero ee Albany, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 
S h i e I d L Oo O p Lawrenceville, N.J.| Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Denver, Col. 
Pottstown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Hose Supporter. Washington, D. C. Belmont, Ca. 
Will Caten oy Tear Louisville, Ky. Pasadena, Cal. 
ged | agit eto ry pees 
I Unfasten Acci- PAMPHLETS 
dentally. 


giving terms of admission, specimen ex- 

amination papers, and full information 

concerning courses of instruction, expen- 

ses, achotarahips, etc.. may be had on 
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Cambridge, Mass. 


SHIELD LOOP HOSE SUPPORTER COMPANY, 
(tee temetenee tention etemntitend 


100 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 









O’NEILL’S, 
Sixth Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., N. Y. 
IMPORTERS 


and RETAILERS. 


Fine Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Cloaks, Costumes, Rich 
Millinery, House Fur- 
nishings, Etc., Etc. 


THE GREATEST MAIL-ORDER 
HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


Send for Our Catalogue ! 
Ready about April roth. 

It illustrates and tells you all about the 
tremendous variety of goods we sell. A postal 
card will bring it to you. We have a mail order 
department with a corps of trained hands, every 
one an expert in his or her particular line, and 
each one of them always at your service. 


These Special Bargains Are Reserved Specially for Mail Order Customers : 
A Great Bargain in An Important 
Women’s Capes. Dress Goods Item. 


WOMEN’S CLOTH CAPES, neatly braided, | A special lot of 50-inch ALL-WOOL BROAD- 
with full ruching of satin ribbon around neck, | CLOTH, reserved for our mail-order customers ; 
and lined with satin rhadame; posi- 4 98 they are spring weight and in all the newest 
tively the greatest bargain in N. Y. at “#e shades and black. [> Usual Price 1.25; 


A Splendid Chance 


In Women’s Suits. 


CHEVIOT SERGE SUITS, with fly - front 
jacket, full lined with taffeta silk, ‘circular 
skirt, percaline-lined and bound with 9 98 

° 





1 .00 Yard. 
A Silk Bargain Extraordinary. 


BLACK PEAU DE SOIE, one of the leading 
silks for this season and reversible, 23 inches 
wide. > Regular 2.00 quality: 

J 25 Yard. 
A Very Special Offer in We rved 1antity 





House Dresses. 








Dress Ornamentation 
MNUheE ahdvineen ele TaePO 


» match, 4 in 
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Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2Ist Street, N. Y. 
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We are the the masts of ships, 
Nurtured for centuries 

n-wind and mountain-breeze 
ht us our harmonies, 
dus with mother lip 









Lift up your heads and learn! 


Hear how the Sun doth laugh, 
“Climb ye thus, sons of 


Cometh our 
Bringing w 
“Nay, this is it 
Striving and love and di 
These T left, far behind! 










feared my blast; 





All these I saw, 


“Nay, but new melody 
Bring I to greet 
Ye, without doubts or fea 
Not all in vain are the yea: 
Lo, I behold the Sea!" 


Long hath it called to us 

Here on our mountain-side. 
Patient we wait, we bide, 
Dreaming of waves and ti 
Do they not murmur thus: 


Masts of the ships to be :— 
This is the tryst we keep, 
Hearing the unseen deep; 
And we answer it in our sleep. 
We shall behold the Sea! 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 











——_~04% 


The Invincibles. 


There once were two knights full of mettle and merit, 
Who joined in a league and maintained it with spirit, 
No task was so hard it could baffle their skill, 

And one was /-ran, and the other /-wi/l. 


I-can was tall, lithe,—all wit, wisdom and grace, 
With a slightly superior smile on hi 3 
ill was short, stout, 





ace 
-haired, bull-necked and 


old 
A terrible fellow where once he took hold. 

[-will, by himself, had been boastful and heady, 
Tut tireless I-can'kept him prudent and steady, 
While truly this latter, unyoked from his brother, 
I fear had accomplished much less than the other! 


But take them together !—where’er they might go, 
Doubts, dangers and obstacles vanished like snow; 
From plgmy 7oo-lazy to strong-armed Despair 
No foe could withstand the Invincible pair, 

And surely without them the world would stand still, 
For masters of Fate are /-cun and /-will! 


DorA READ GOODALE. 








————~+e>—__ 


His Way. 


the spring of 1896 the town of 
Andover, Mass., celebrated its two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary. It 
recalled its long list of eminent citi- 
zens. Speakers contrasted the prim- 
itive town with the well-known 
educational centre of the present day, 

B and the poet of the occasion glorified 
the patriotism that flourished in the Shawsheen 
Valley or breathed the higher air of the hill; 
which fought against British tyranny ; freed the 
slaves; and which neither shell nor prison nor 
death could subdue. 

The poem then read closed with a tribute to 
those who volunteered for duty more than a 
generation ago. In this roll of fame the poet 
sought for a name that might be placed high 
above the rest. It seemed a vain task where every 
deed was noble; but a boy was selected —the 
youngest soldier of them all. He was younger 
than many an academy undergraduate, and he 
was only a private; but he lived and died like a 
hero, and has filled an unknown grave for more 
than thirty years. He was considered too young 
to enlist at the first call; but at the second call | 
no persuasion could prevent him from putting 
his name on the crowded list. 

After the lad—whose name was Raymond— 
‘went to the front, he wrote natural, boyish letters 
to his mother. He was homesick, hungry and 
tired. His pay was small and irregular, and 
there were no papers and books to read; but 
later his letters became more tender and serious. 
As siinply as a child he told his mother how he 
knelt in the wild thicket to pray when the time 





came to fight, that he might “stand firm in his | o 


ordered place,” and might not be afraid to meet 
the enemy at close quarters. 

Suddenly the letters ceased. It was rumored ' 
that Walter had been captured, and was in some : 
Southern prison, no one knew where. He had | 
fallen into an ambush while walking ahead of 
his regiment. As he was caught, he gave a cry | 
of warning to his comrades that saved all the 
rest from capture. It was a daring, unselfish 
act, and a fellow-soldier commenting upon it, 
said simply: 

“That was Raymond’s way.” 

Months passed. Nothing was heard of the 
boy. Finally, an escaped prisoner told about his 
lastdays. Emaciated from suffering and hunger, 
and scarcely able to crawl, an opportunity was 
offered him to sell his honor for his freedom. He | 
lifted up his head, and looking the ofticer who 
made it steadily in the face, said: 

“The dead-cart first for me!”” 

Later, when besought by his own fellow- 
prisoners to steal food, us they did, from men 
even feebler than he, he answered proudly, almost | 
with his last breath: 

“That will not do for me! They do not teach 
their boys that way in my town. Just tell my 
father how I died.” i 

The old, academic town, famous throughout | 
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the country, has sent her scholars and clergymen 
over the world and her officers and men of rank 
to the Civil War; but at her historic anniversary 
no soldier held a higher place in her heart than 
the boy who carried his honor and his Christian 
faith into battle, captivity and even unto death; 
he who found a glorious end in an inglorious place. 

When the last day breaks, the question that 
will decide precedence will not be, “How rich 
were you? How many men did you control? 
How many discoveries did you make? How 
inuch honor did you receive from men?” but, 
“What was your rank in the army of God and 
humanity?” 

——__+ 


A Hero Cashiered for Cowardice. 


In connection with the extraordinary series of 
events arising in France from the military trial 
and sentence of Captain Alfred Dreyfus, — of 
whom it may at least be declared that public 
opinion outside of his own country, together with 
that of an important and increasing minority of | 
his countrymen, asserts his {nnocence, — the 
story has recently been retold of an American 
soldier once unjustly condemned, but at length | 
reinstated in the esteem of his comrades and 
fellow-cltizens. He was a hero of the Revolution, 
Capt. John Callender by name. 


He was a captain of artillery, who, at Bunker 
Hill, finding bis pieces out of grder, was about 
to withdraw them to the cover of the hill for 
readjustment, without orders to do so. But 
General Putnam, arriving at that moment and 
finding him in the act of quitting his post, drove 
him back despite his remonstrances, under threat 
of being instantly shot if he demurred further. 

Perhaps the true explanation of this withdrawal, 
given when the heat of battle had passed, might 

ve cleared him at the time, had not his men, 
unfortunately, finding the artillery, to which they 
were hot yet accustomed, unmanageable in their 
hands, all deserted their guns. True, it was onl 
to fight with muskets; but the case against Cal- 
lender looked black. His pieces useless, his men 
dispersed, himself driven under threats from the 
rear, it is not wonderful that the court martial 
which tried him found him guilty, and that he 
was cashiered for cowardice. But he was indeed a 
true hero, possessed of a far rarer kind of courage 
than that which carries a soldier honorably 
through a battle, although he possessed that, also. 

He Instantly enlisted as a common soldier in 
the company he had commanded. The soldiers 
treated him with the greatest respect, as did the 
officers of the company, also, believing bim to be 
# brave and honorable man. 

He distinguished himself in several skirmishes; 
and on one occasion, when his commanders were 
all killed and his comrades had retreated, he 
alone, in the face of the advancing enemy, loaded 
and fired his piece, and continued to do so while 
his ammunition lasted. When that falled he 
mounted his piece, resolved to be found there, 
and there only, and thus give the lle to the unjust 
sentence under which he was suffering. 

His gallant conduct attracted the notice of the 
British officer who was opposed to him, and so 
commanded his admiration that he ordered his 
men not to fire upon the unarmed solitary hero. 
He took him under his immediate protection, 

ave him a letter to General Washington, statin: 
the facts relative to his capture, and d{smisse 
him without exchange. 

That noble-hearted chicftain recelved Callender 
with open arms, and with tears of joy restored 
his commission, allowing him to take rank from 
its original date before the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
at the same time ordering his sentence to be 
erased from the orderly book. Callender remained 
in the army after the peace, belng one of the few 
whon the old Congress retained, and died in the 
service. 
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A Long Time on the Way. 


In France, a little while ago, letters for three 
bundred people were delivered—to as many of the 
“addressees” as were still living—which had been 
mailed nearly twenty-eight years before. They 
were delivered, moreover, at the earliest possible 
moment, although the distance between the sender 
and the receiver was, in many cases, only a few 
miles. 


The story of this long trip is interesting. During 
the siege of Paris by the Germans in 1870, the 
st-office administration bit upon the expedient, 
nv addition to the balloons, of enclosing letters in 
smnall zine globes, water-tight and hermetically 
sealed, and of dropping them Into the Seine. 
There they floated—if they: were not captured by 
the Germans—down the river to the French lines 
where a net stretched across the river gathered 
them In, and they were sent on their way In Paris. 
Unfortunately for the French, the Germans dis- 
covered the character of these zinc floats, and as 
they could not hope to see and fish out by ordinary 
means all the letters that went down thus, they 
stretched across the river, at Villeneuve-Saint- 
Georges, a net of their own, and effectually 
stopped this new system of postal communication. 
e zinc balls and their use were pretty nearly 
forgotten, when, 4 short time ago, a fisherman 
found in the Seine, near Villeneuve, a queer- 
looking globe of zinc. With a large knife he 
ned it, to see what might be in it, and found 
ree hundred letters, stillJegible, and all dated 
in December, 1870. ‘They vere delivered to the 
postal authorities, and after this long walt in the 
river, went their way; but their news of the state 
of things in the country was a little stale. 


ne 


Playing in the Face of Death. 


When a fall of coal, a flood, or an explosion 
occurs in a coal-mine, women are heard wailing 
at the mouth of the pit, but the entombed miners | 
themselves know better than to give way to/ 
dismay. The methods they sometimes employ to 
Keep up one another’s courage seem reckless and 
strange, when described after the event, but they 
answer their end of preventing panic. (assell’s 
Saturday Journal tells of a catastrophe that 
occurred not so very long ago in a coal-pit in 
England. 


Fifteen men were shut off from the cage by tons 
and tons of coal brought down by an explosion of 





fire-damp. The anxious crowd at the pit’s month 
waited until the gas had cleared from the cutting, 
and then began the work of rescue, but with very , 
little hope of success. 

Progress was rapid, however, and after a time 
the rellef party got into the narrow passage where 
their comrades were cutombed. What they saw 
and heard there almost made them = gasp for | 
breath. Fifteen colliers were on the floor, some i 
of them lying dead, others sitting up and singing | 
comic songs. A litte further on was a football 
ovised trom the collicrs’ shirts and ¢ It 
unmistakable signs of recent rough usage. | 
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COMPANION. 


“We thowt as long as we'd got to dee, we'd dee 
kickin’,” explained one of the survivors; “so we 
rigged upa football, an’ punched it about in the 
dark. George there fell down dead as he war 
scorin’ a goal, but we went on playin’ to pass time 
on, and then t’ gas cleared off a bit.” 

Only four of these men, who were determined 
not to turn cowards at the sight of death, came 
out of the pit alive; but they bore witness that 
the others had died without a sign of fear. It 
was not the highest form of courage, but it was 
courage that met the emergency. 

In another case, when the relief party got 
through the mass of fallen coal, four sturdy miners 
were found dead. That they also had sought to 
render the time of waiting less terrible was 
evidenced by scores of little marbles, made of 
compressed coal-dust, lying on the damp floor. 
Two of the men were found lying at full length, 
with their fists serewed up read fo fillip. 

Their wan faces smiled, even In death, and this 

roof of thelr unfalling hopefulness brought tears 

fo the eyes of those who entered the pit. | 

In an accident that ended less tragically the 
miners were surprised by the relief party while 

yet in the midst of a game dear to a collier’s 


eart. a 

“Hullo, lads, we didn’t expect to see ye,” 
laughed one of the pale and haggard men, stoop- 
ing to replace the lump of coal which served as 
the “duck.” “Ah reckon ye’ll stop and hev a 
game with us afore we go back.” 

And the half-famished men and boys actually 
insisted on finishing the game before they wouk 
allow themselves to be taken to the shaft. 


oe - —— 


Hepaticas. 


Tho trees to their funermost marrow 
Are touched by the sun; 

The robin is here, aud the sparrow; 
Spring ts begun’ 


The sleep and the silence are over. 
These petals that rise 

Are the eyellds of earth that uncover 
Her nuinberless eyes. 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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The Change in Him. 


When a browbeaten witness gets the better of 
8 bullying cross-examiner, everybody—except the 
lawyer—rejoices. The Washington Star pictures 
such a delightful occasion. The attorney for the 
defence was trying to discredit an identification. 
The witness had testified that he never saw the 
prisoner but twice—at the time he assaulted the 
plaintiff and on a day in the previous year. 


“You say,” said the attorney, “that you had 
only seen the prisoner once before the’ alleged 
assault?” 


“Yes, sir.” 

“How long before?” 

“A leetle upperds of a year.” 

net never had seen the man before that time?” | 

“No, sir.” | 

“Where did you see him the first time?” 

“He come by my house one day and stopped for 
a drink of water. I passed the time of day with 
him, and we talked for a matter of five minutes, I 
should say.” 

“How did he look then?” 

“Bout like he did the day of the scrap.”” 

“Describe his appearance at the time you claim 
to have first seen him.” 

“He on a gray jeans suit of clo's, cow 
leather boots, with bis pants stuck in ’em, black 
bat, and had a black and white dog.” 

“How does it happen that you remember so 
distinctly?” 

“TI don’t have much else on my mind, I reckon.” 

“Isn't it a fact that if this is fhe man you say it 
is, he had changed considerably between the time 
you first saw him and the day you say you saw 

im assault the plaintiff?” 

“Some,” hesitated the witness, trying to think. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the attorney, “you admit there 
was some change In him?” 

“Yes, sir; I reckon there was.” 

owill you state to the court exactly what change 
you observed? Remember, yout are on your oath.”” 

“Well, your honor,” said the witness, with great 
deliberation, “the last time I seen bim he had a 
yaller dog. 








Mutually Perplexed. 


The ships that pass in the night do not trouble 
us; {t 1s the ships that pass in the daytime, whose 
signals we cannot read, that perplex us. Here is 
& case mentioned by the Chicago Tribune: 


“Why, how do you do?” 

Smilingly the man in the brindle suit and brown 
derby bat held out his hand to the little woman in | 
the gray travelling dress. 

“Well, this is a sur) 
woman, shaking him by 
herself, “I ought to know this man. 
1 net him before?” 

“Tt is about a year since I saw you, I think,” 
he said. 

“y—yes, I believe it 1s,” she answered. “By 
the way—er—where are you living now?” 

“Same old place,” he replied, waving his hand. 

She hadn't made any progress. She tried again. 

“What are you doing these da ES 

“Oh, just the same old business,” he said, airily, 
as before. “Wasn't it too bad, the way they 
treated you?” 

“You mean that—that time —" 

“Yes, that time, you Know. 
wasn't it?” 

“Oh, yes,” she rejoined. ‘It was too bad. 
it was a shame.” 

“It was, Indeed, Well, I 
met you again. Good day 

“Thank you. Good day 

“T don’t think I could bave been mistaken,” he 
muttered, as he walked along; “and yet —” 

“T wonder, now,” mused the little Woman in the 
gray travelling sult, as she hurried down the 
atreet, “if I ever did meet that man before, and | 
I'd give worids to know who the people were that | 
ved me so badly, and when and where they 
did it!” 





ise!”’ returned the little 
the hand, and saying to 
Where have 

















It was a shame, ° 
It— 





am very glad to have | 
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Quarrelsome Birds. 


Lady Browne, who writes In Cornhill on the ' 
“Humors of Bird Life,” says that Doctor Watts, ; 
though an estimable divine, was far off the track 
when he wrote the line: 


Birds in their little nests agree. 


According to her experience, birds are far more 
lkely to quarrel “in their little nests” than to do | 
anything else, She says that her first experience 
of an aviary was int Mauritius, many years ago. 
The cage looked like a small temple; and in it 
she installed her pets—canaries, fawn-colored | 
finebes from Madeira, and many local birds. | 

But how y quarrelled! At roosting-time | 


they all se to want one particular spot on 
one particular pereh, and nothing else would do. 
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They all insisted on using one especial bath, at 
the ‘same moment, and would not look at any 
other, though all the baths were exactly alike. 
One ay 8 batch of tiny parrakeets arrived from 
a neigh! oring island, and I congratulated myself 
on having at last acquired some amiable members 
of the bird community. 

Such gentle creatures were never seen. With 
their green plumay e, and the little y-hooded 
heads, which easily explained thelr name of 
Capuchin, they made themselves quite happy in 
one of the many domes of the Arab cage. 

In a few days, however, a mysterious ailment 
broke out among the other birds. Nearly every 
one seemed suddenly to prefer going about on 
one leg. This did not surprise me very much, as 
the mosquitoes used to bite their little legs 
cruelly, and I was always contriving nets to keep 
insects out. 

At last it dawned on me that many of the 
canaries actually had only one leg. An hour’s 
eareful watching showed me a parrakeet sidling 
up to a_canary. After feigning to be deeply 
absorbed in its own toilet, preening eachgwing- 
feather most carefully, the little wretch gave a 
sudden, swift nip at the slender leg of its neighbor 
and absolutely Dit it off! 

Of course I immediately turned the Capuchins 
out of the cage, with much obloquy, but late 
to ine several of my poor pets from a one-legged 
existence. 


———_0>—__—_—_ 


Saved by ‘ Nerve.” 


The late Isaac Bromley, of the New York 
Tribune, was “cool, calm and collected.” Seldom 
was he put into a place so tight that his “nerve” 
did not disclose an open door. The New Haven 
Reyister tells this story of the way he once saved 
himself: 


Bromley was lecturing before a local institute 
in Litehfield County, Connecticut, upon a trip he 
had recently made fo California and the Yosemite 
Valley, and_concluded with a beautiful desert; 
tion of the Bridal Veil Falls, which so charm 
who visit them. 

As he took his seat he was surprised to see the 
gentleman who had presided over the meeting 
step forward and say, ‘In accordance with our 
usual custom, we shall now be glad to hear any 
questions that the lecturer may be desired to 
answer In relation to the subject upon which he 
has been talking.” 

At this a tall, red-headed man rose_in the 
audience, and with a rasping voice said, “I would 
like to ask of the lecturer the exact height of the 
Bridal Veil.” 

Bromley, who had expected nothing of this 
kind, and was never strong in figures, was entirely 
taken by surprise, but gave no sign thereof as he 
rose and advanced to the front of the platform 
and coolly answered, “I did not measure them, 
but as nearly as I can remember, the exact 
height is three hundred and sixty-one feet, nine 
ang i. half inches.” No further questions were 
asked. 
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Truly Cool. 


Mr. Robert Crawford, in his “South American 
Sketches,” says that while turbans, pith-helmets 
and air-chambered hats all have thelr advocates 
in that hot country, by far the most extraordinary 
device for keeping the head cool, of which he has 
ever heard, was one adopted by an Irish office- 
boy whom he had in Uruguay. 


The device, however, had two serious defects. 
which would, no doubt, militate against its general 
adoption. For one thing, it was not of a portable 
nature, so that it could not be worn while walking 
about; and for another, it interfered considerably 
with the sense of hearing on the part of the person 
protected by it. 

I discovered the boy’s invention in this way: 
The weather was very hot, and J called out, 
“Tom, bring me a glass of water from the refrig- 
erator.”” ere was no reply. I raised my voice, 
and repeated the call several times, but with a 
like result. So I thought I would go and fetch 
the water myself, as Tom had apparently given 
himself leave of absence. 

On reaching the refrigerator I found the missing 
Tom with bis head down in it, and on inquiry 
learned that this was his usual way of cooling 
himself when his head began to “swell with the 
heat,” as he expressed it. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that I pre- 
scribed a change of treatinent. 


—___~e2—___. 


A Young Trader. 


A New England furrier has lately received a 
new proof of the energy and thrift of the rising 
generation. 


He received a correctly worded and most 
businesslike letter, sent from a Massachusetts 
town by a person who asked several questions im 
regard to the variety of skins the furrier pur- 
chased, the sizes desired, and the price paid. 

He promptly returned an answer,—for which 
his new cofrespondent had enclosed a stamp,— 
and after Evin the Information requested, he 
wrote, “I should like to know how long you have 
been In the business, and whether you are at 
present dealing with otber firms?” 

He did not receive an immediate reply, but ina 
day or two there arrived from his new corre- 
spondent a bateh of most desirable skins, 

He acknowledged their receipt in a manner 


: satisfying financially and otherwise, and by return 


mail came a letter, through which glowed a boy's 
drrepresainle pride. 

“DEAR StR: Tam glad the skins were satixfac- 
tory. Will send more later. I am twelve years 
old, and this is my, first enterprise. 


"rs resp’y, HENRY —.” 


ee 


Thought He Knew. 


Of the stories of unsophisticated relatives on 
their first visit to their city cousins, and the 
mistakes they. make, there {s no end. The 
blunders of city visitors to the country are equally 
amusing, ho doubt, but do not so often get into 
print. 


Uncle Hiram, having accepted an invitation to 
spend the Christmas holidays in Chicago, bad 
arrived. It was a bitterly cold morning, and 
Uncle Hiram, to whom the heating of a house by 
a furnace in the basement was something entirely 
new, held his bands over the register in the floor, 
from which the heated air was coming up in 
gratifying volume. Fe 

“Well,” he said, beaming with satisfaction, “it’s 
a wonder to me you get so much heat in a cold 
day like this, when everybody else is trying to 









keep his house warm!” 
“Why, where do you suppose it comes from, 
uncle?” asked his nephew, 





“Of course I don’t know exactly,” replied Unele 
Hiram, I know you get your water from th + 
water-works, and I've always had the idea that 
you got your fire from the fireworks." 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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grunted the old man, utterly ignoring the neat| man. ‘An’, younguns, I done tole yo’ wat I’se 
bait dangling at the end of Ned’s speech. “But | boun’ to b'lie dis hyeah hand-raisin’, hand- 
if yo’ must hab eggs, sonny, I s'pose it’s eggs | feedin’ menagerie-doin’s lyin’ slap in de face 
yo’ must hab, so we'll just spooky over in dis | of natur’; an’ to my min’ it’s plain warnin’ not 
| hyeah corne: | to meddle no mo’ wid no sech fool business. I’se 

Very slowly he worked himself over to the far | gwine put ’em back in de corner, shuah, fo’ ole | 
corner of the field, where—after he had stooped | Mammy Natur’ to modder 'em, He’ 
down and brushed away the dead leaves which | “Yo’se gwine put what in de corner?” queried | 
| he had used as a covering—he pointed triumph- | Jed, who had come quietly in with his grand- | 





QUESTIONS IN CARPENTRY. 


yhat would be poor timber for the frame- 
fa building 











quite indigestible? 
f 2 ike a bird?” 
hat toilet articles were formerly used in 
putting up buildings? 
What part o house aalent one expect to 
ard ? 
1a house please a novel-reader? 
at part of a house would help to make upa 





t 4 
ty When Teddy Smith. 
t 4 When Teddy Smith first put on} 
t pants, 
He felt so very grand 
He wouldn't mind his mother, 


























Or he wouldn’t hold her hand. | antly to two ellipsoid objects lying on the | mother. | passenger-train? 
a “ ing.” sas ‘ss. grinning. “only a |, What part of a house : e boy like for 
But on the street he walked ahead, | Stound. Son bn ‘Oh, nothing,” said Bess, grinning, “only a] yi \ippers, °* * house Would a little boy like for 
ree and teied to whistle souie. | “Yo'll jist please to pass you’ ’pinion on dese | sort of April fool on Ned—a little late, though.” | 
; He thought perbaps he'd go to war, | yeah,”’ he chuckled. “T should think so!” sniffed Aunt ’Cindy. 2. 
; And fire an awful gun. Delighted Ned very efully lifted up two CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. ry sat 
He wouldn't ride bis hobby-borse, | Slt, leathery-looking objects, somewhat lozenge- Divide 99 into two parts, sueh that if the greater 
He called Jack Spratt “a fib!” —— _ ~+o+-____ be divided by 2 and the less be multiplied by 2, 


He sat at meals in father's chair, 
And scorned his gingbam bib. 


His mother mustn't spread bis bread, 
Nor cut things on his plate ; 
She mustn’t say, “No more, my dear!” 
No matter what he ate. 
She mustn't kiss him when he fell 
And bumped him on the stones, 
And she must say, “Dear sir,” just as 
She did to Mr. Jones! 


So bard to please this gentleman 
His loving mother tried, 

It quite enlarged his dignity, 
And swelled his lofty pride. 

And all was brave, and all was well, 
Until that mother said, 

At eight o’clock, “Of course, dear sir, 
You'll go alone to bed!” 


Ab, would you have me say what then 
Befell the great big man? 

For if you undertake to guess— 
I bardly think you can! 

He turned the corners of his mouth 
Most fearfully awry, 

He rubbed his grown-up fist awhile 
Across his grown-up eye, 

Then burying in his mother’s lap 
Both pride and manly joy, 

He said in just the littlest voice, 
“I guess I'm just a boy!” 

+ CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN, 


—_+-+-___ 


A Corner in Eggs. 


Bess, Harold and Ned found so 
muuch enjoyment in feeding “‘Orphant 
Annie,” Jed’s Easter terrapin, that 
they always felt a little injured when 
Jed stoutly refused to give it to them. 
The next best thing would be, of 
course, to find some terrapin eggs for 
themselves. So day after day they 
tradged patiently up and down the 
Jong furrows to see if, perchance, some kindly | 
Mrs. Terrapin had not hidden, somewhere in 
the sand, two cream-colored eggs especially for | 
them. 

Harold was an early riser, and thought, like | 
the early bird, he would stand the best chance of 
gobbling the proverbial worm. 

Bess, however, reasoned that since Aunt ’Cindy 
had found the eggs at sundown, she would better 
hunt at that time, too. So for many a night she 
hunted, with her keen little eyes on the ground, 
till the fireflies and glowworms brought out their 
flame-colored and soft, fairy-green lanterns to 
warn her that it was high time for little girls to 
go bome. 

Lazy little Ned didn’t hunt at all, but just 
made a confidant of the plowman, grizzled old 
Unele Jake. Not many days after, the kind old 
man called mysteriously after him, “Neddy, 
doan’ yo’ want fur to see de new heifer down to 
de bahn ?” 

Now Ned knew that Uncle Jake knew that 
he had seen the new calf twice, and he was 
about to loll in the daisied grass all the remaining 
forenoon, when he fancied that he detected 
something mysterious in ‘the way the plowman 
shuffied away, without even waiting for an 
answer. 

Jumping up and running nimbly after him, he 
was not, therefore, surprised to see Uncle Jake 
veer directly away from the barn and down to 
“the patch.” Close at his heels came breathless 
Ned, now all excitement. Away down in a 
corner of the lot, by the Osage orange hedge, 
Uncle Jake seated himself and began mopping 
his beady brow with a red bandanna handker- 
chief. 

“Come now, Uncle Jakie, no fooling! 
are my terrapin eggs?” 

“Fo’ de lan’s sakes, chile! 1 done said nuffin 
"bout eggs. I done passed a remawk on de dun 
heifer.” 

“But you meant eggs,” persisted Ned. “You 
know me, Uncle Jake. Don’t you go back on| 
me now, or you'll be sorry when you want a 
spread-out next ‘big quarterly.’ ”’ 


Where 








“Well, things get cur'user an’ cur'user!” 


“But, Uncle Jake, these don’t look like the 
terrapin egg Jed showed me, that didn’t hatch 
out!” 

“Co’se not, chile! Doan’ yo’ see—Jed’s eggs 
wasn’t nuffin in dis worl’ but jist common lan’ 


‘“HE TRIED TO WHISTLE SOME."’ 


tarepin eggs, lyin’ roun’ unbeknownst 
ebberywhahs! Dese yeah is 
wattah tarepin’s eggs, fo’ shuah!” 

Ned felt slightly puzzled to know 
why a water terrapin should have come 
ashore to lay its eggs, but he was too 
excited to be overparticular, and he 
hurriedly called Bess and Harold toa 
consultation. 

They decided, first of all, not to tell 
Jed; then they could surprise him, as 
he had surprised them. In that case it 
would be better not to put their home- 
made incubator back of the cook-stove, 
where Aunt ’Cindy would be sure to ferret 
it out. So down to the steamy laundry they 
carefully took their treasures, all well wrapped 
in the soft pink cotton that came in the box with 
Bess’s birthday watch. 

Ned claimed the sole ownership of one egg. 
Should the other one hatch out, Bess and Harold 
were to be partners in its upbringing. 

“Jed said his didn’t hatch right away, so let’s 
swear none of us to gu near them til] Friday,” 
suggested Ned, rather incoherently. So they 
took a solemn vow and scampered joyously 
away. 

The following Friday the three children and 
Uncle Jake stole mysteriously down to the 
laundry, to take a peep at their novel hatchery. 
Bess looked first, but recoiled with horror. 
Then Uncle Jake put on his gold goggles and 
glared down intwu the nest. 

“Tarnation sakes!’ he shouted. “Yo’ Ned, 
yo’! Didn’ I done tell yo’ dey was wattah 
critters!” 

At this, Ned and Harold braced themselves 
for a look, and were surprised to see, nestling in 
the pink cotton—what do you think?—two 
young, squirming snakes! 

“What shall we do with them?” gasped the 


| half-frightened children. 


“Yo’ bettah jist lemme tek ’em back to de 
*dentical corner whah yo’ found ’em, chilluns. 
A snake am de mvs' pernickityest thing to be on 
speakin’ ’quaintance wid I knows on,” said 
Uncle Jake, who was preacher as well as plow- 
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Tame Squirrels. 


Harry had gone with his mother to market, 
and had spent the only three pennies he had in 
the world in buying peanuts for the 
squirrels in the grounds of the State 
House. There were a great many of 
the little animals, and in the trees were 
boxes in which they made their homes. 

As Harry and his mother entered the 
grounds an old woman with a big 
basket on her arm full of provisions 
brushed past them. She had gone only 
4 a little way when she noticed the 
{ squirrels skipping over the grass. She 
| seemed surprised, and stopped to look 
| 


| 


at them. 


The moment she stood still the 








“ACROSS HIS GROWN-UP EYE."" 


squirrels ran toward her from every direction, 
thinking she wanted to feed them. Not under- 
standing this, and terribly frightened, the old 
woman gave a yell, and dropping the basket ran 
off as hard as she could go. When she thought 
she was at a safe distance she looked back and 
saw that the basket was almost hidden from view 
by the squirrels, which were greedily devouring 
a bag of pop-corn they had broken open. 

Harry could not help laughing at the old 
woman’s fright ; hut he brushed the squirrels off 
the basket, and then carried it to her, the little 
animals running after him. 

The old woman was very glad to get her basket, 
again, and very much surprised to see Harry 
stand still and let the squirrels run all over him 
to get the peanuts in his pockets, under his 
collar, and in his little red mittens. It was great 
fun for him and for the squirrels, too; but the 
old woman thought it very dangerous sport. 

“If I were your mother you shouldn’t do that,” 
she said, as she walked away. 

Harry looked up at his mother and laughed. 

“I’m glad I have a mother who isn’t afraid of 
tame squirrels,”’ he said. C 

FLoRENcE B. HALLOWELL. 
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BeENNIE had never before seen any one 
crocheting. Turning to his mother, he exclaimed, 








wonderingly, “Mamma, Aunt Sue’s knitting 
with a toothpick!” 
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the sum of product and quotient will be 99. 
IL 
How can the first three digits be arranged so as 
to equal 0? 
111. 
Divide 100 into two parts, such that if the 
greater be divided by 2 and the less multiplied by 
3, the sum of product and quotient will be 100. 


Iv. 
Divide 200 into two parts, such that if the 

freater be divided by 3 and the less be multiplied 
y 2, the sum of quofient and product will be 200. 


3. 
RIDDLES. 
1 
I go without moving or changing my place; 
I cep clean without bathing Say bands ‘or my 
ace; 
I'm always alert and moving about, 
For midnight marauders I’m on the lookout. 
i 
He made them over and over to send, 
One and all, to a distant friend. 
So many he made, yet when he was 


done, 
They all together formed only one. 
mL 
So light and so airy, so graceful and 


fair, 

q Like a beautiful feather I wave in the 
air, 

Yet though I so small and so slender 


may be, 
The ‘swiftest express-train will stop 
for me. 
4. 
CHARADES. 
1 
One day a man sat down to third, 
And as he sat and ate, 
Sudden an awful cry was heard, 
His pain and fear were great. 
paecon Y and “First!” he cried, “’tis 
clear 
My food was poisoned, for in here 
Lache and burn. Ob, run, I pray, 
And bring my whole without ‘delay! 
i. 
In my first you’ll see to-day 
Kitty on my next at play. 
Now how can I tell my third? 
A syllable that’s often heard, 
It hardly can be called a word, 
But flerce dissensions it has stirred. 
Don’t stay out in the rain and dew, 
Or my whole will trouble you. 


I. 
We are useful little things, 
You couldn’t do without us; 
But an « if some one brings, 
You then care naught about us. 
lv. 
My frst is one of the “‘has beens,” 
fy last isa mighty powers 
M distant country 
oes burrying every hour. 
Ican’t do my whole very well, ’tis true, 
But I hope my riddle is’ plain to you. 


whole o’er the 


5. 
SWORDS AND THINGS. 
The Lady of the Lake once gave 
This sword (1) to noble knight (2) ; 
And this from Branstock oak was drawn 
By a German hero's (3) might. 
The servant of the great high priest 
By my (4) sword lost an ear; 
This hair-bung weapon o’er his head 
Filled the courtier's (5) soul with fear. 
The Gorgon’s head adorned this shield 
B mehty goddess (6) borne; 
And this of gallant knight (7) was watched 
By the lily inaid (8) forlorn. 
His (9) helmet bore three feathers white 
And motto meek, “ch dien:” 
And bis (10), a single snowy plume, 
On Ivry’s field was seen. a 


This mighty bow In Ithaca 
With ease its master (i) drew; 

In drawing this the Indian lad (12) 
The deer with antlers slew. 

This arrow I (13) had saved for you (14) 
If that had inissed its aim; 

And this one pierced the brave king’s (15) eye, 
On Senlac’s field of fame. 

This cup was given by wounded knight (16) 
To one whose need was sore; 

But one alone a7y found the cup divine, 
Though sought by many more. 


6. 
NINE-LETTER DIAMOND. 
A letter in boys. A favorite. A duct. Not 
entire. Groups of words. Spoiled. Fine woven 
fabrics. Guided. A letter in girls. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Dublin, Edinburgh, Paris, Mobile, Quincy, 
Baltimore, Raleigh, St. Paul, Constantinople, Mad- 
rid, Berlin, London, Lisbon, Chicago, Athens, 
Sacramento, Peoria, Ottawa, Trenton, Toronto, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Winona, Quebec. 

2. Fall, full, fell, fill. Mute, mate, might, moat, 
meet. Lute, late, let, hght, lot. Bier, bur, bear, bore. 

3. 1. Plane, plain. 2. Cape. 3. Helm, elm, 


ry 


THE YOUTH’S 
CHILDREN’S PONIES. 


Gentle, well-broken, stylish. Accustomed to steam 
and trolley cars. All colors, Height from 46 to 62 inches. 
Weight from 350 Ibs. to ew lbs. Price 875 8125. 
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Easily Earned 


Bicycles, 





tches, Sewing Machines, 
ekintoshes, Mandolins, 








The Hall of American History. 


The National Museum, an institution known to 
everybody who has visited Washington, is sending 
special agents to Cuba, Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines, for the purpose of making collections 
illustrative of the Spanish War and of present 
phases of American history. Souvenirs of such a 
conflict are too apt, says the Washington Jost, to 
get into the hands of private parties—just as the 
bell of the battle-ship Maine |s said to have passed 
into the keeping of a foreign consul at Havana. 


This exhibit will be to some extent ethnological, 
representing the native peoples of our new 


MILLER & SIBLEY, FRANKLIN, Venango Co., Penn. 
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824 Nicollet Ave. 


RARE 


FLOWERS 


One-Half U: 


Send a nickel and addresses of 
ors, and I will send you large pkt. 
of 50 varieties mixed, and my Unique 
Seed Catalogue. igs EMMA V. WHITE, 
INNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Ralston 
Health Shoes 


HIGH-GRADE SHOES, 
HYGIENIC SHOES, 
COMFORTABLE SHOES, 


ual Prices. 
2 others who 





ownle 





$4 
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full informat xe. Address: 
BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 320-332 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill 


POOROOOOMNONOOOO OHO 
“It’s good for the shoes” 


Raven Gloss 


The shoe dressing for gentlewomen 


Made of pre- 
servative oiland 
leather savers, 
renewers and 
beautifiers—the 
shoe-dressing- 
standard.qualit 
fornearlyaquar- 
ter of a century. 
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The Date 
1847 on a Spoon, 


fork or knifeis the identifying mark 
of the genuine “Rogers” ware. 


FULL TRADE-MARK 


possessions. The Puerto Ricans, for instance, 

are exceedingly primitive in some ways and hare For Men. soda Si ee com Pareis y 8 Sr 66 1 8 4 B ” 

advanced along lines peculiar to themselves. ‘our dealer hasn't it, we will sen 7 R 

They have made their own machinery, their own Waterproof Shoes Box Calf bottle by prepaid express for the price, 25e MPs, ogers ros. 

arms, and their own household utensils. Examples Walking Shoes Russet Calf rs 

of these objects must be obtained before they are D Shi Patent Calf | Whatever is proven to be best in design, workman- 

buried under Yankee improvements. ress Shoes Kid and Enamel ship, finish or wear, you will find in its perfected 
Divers are expected to recover many articles of Send for Catalogue form in this brand. his condition is made pos- 

future historical i sible by experience gained from over half a cen- 


interest, from the Spanish wrecks 
in Manila Bay. Special requests for personal 
souvenirs will be addressed to Dewey, Schley, 
Sampson and Hobson. There will be relics o: 
Cervera’s fleet and of the ill-fated Maine. The 
typical weapons of the present time will be shown. 

, also, will models of our war-ships, transports 
and hospital ships. 

This Spanish-American collection ranging. a 
jocular custodian says, from a fu of Pue ico. 
molasses to a piece of the shell that smashed the 
commandant's house at Cavite—will be only a part 
ofa at permanent exhibit, to be called the 
Hall of American History. 

It is a lamentable fact that the government at 
Present possesses comparatively few memorials 
of our past. Save for the Grant relics, given by 
Mr. W. Vanderbilt, even the Civil War Is 
practically unrepresented in our national collec- 
tion of curiosities. 

The display will have a sort of synoptic form, 
so that the visitor will be able to follow it as he 
would read a series of chapters. Illustrating the 
period of discovery there will be, for example, 
a statue of Lelf Ericson, a model of one of 
Columbus’s caravels, and a fac simile of Martin 
Behaim’s globe, made at Nuremberg in 1492, which 
showed no America at all. 

Next will be illustrated the period of coloni: 
A model of the Mayflower will be conspi 
uous here, and the period will be further illustrated 
by, specimens of cloth and other manufactures, by 
old china, and by garments and bonnets of styles 
that look very funn) bowadays. 

In that section of the exhibit which pertains to 
the Revolution will be shown many relics of 
Washington, including his camp-chest, the rude 
metal plates and saucepans which he used in the 
field, his sleeping tent of linen, his marquee tent 
of wool, his uniform and his shaving table. 

Other sections will be devoted the War of 
1812, the Mexican War and the Civil W: and 
others still will exhibit the great inventions that 
have kept this nation in the forefront of industrial 
progress. 
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Languid Labor. 


The Mexican laborer, at least as he is found 
in New Mexico, seems to find it impossible to 
maintain order and neatness. Edith M. Nicholl, 
@ ranchwoman, says of him and the territory | 
over which he reigns: : 


If, after many weary days, your Mexicai 
been induced, with occasional lapses from yr: 
to keep his tools and wagons in their appointed 
places, there still remains for you the felicity of 
picking up after him. 

He has been led to mend the gate; there lies the 
hammer on the ground. A rope has been used to 
tle a horse; there lies the rope. You wander , 
through sheds and barns, gathering, or making 
him gather, pleces of harness, spades, hatchets, 
everything, in short, that should not be just where 
it is. Or you don’t, and the unfailing moment | 

- arrives when work presses, and some indispensa- | 
ble article is missing. Where is it? Quien sabe? | 
Who knows? | 

Now, there is Hernandez; he is always polite, 
sober, honest. Yet he is capable of exasperating 
his employer to the last degree. 

One day there was a large onion order to be | 
fled by ten o’clock in the morning. At half-past 
clgne, ernandez strolled languidly to the scene 
where another man had long been at work. He 
met my anxiety lest the order should not be filled, 
with the gentle plaint: 

“Tm not used to being hurried.” 

Later, as he sat in the wagon, his assistant 
carrying the onions to him, he begged that, when 
he got to town, he might have a man to help him 
lift the hundred-pound sacks to the ground. 
Hardening my heart, I refused; whereupon he | 
delivered himself thus: 

1 guometimes 1 feel like working, and sometimes 
don't:” 

That ts the trouble with them all. 
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Had Observed It. 


There had been a brilliant company at the home 
of a society leader, a woman whose husband, 
while a very worthy man, was noted rather for 


his wealth than for his mental attainments. We oe ta 
“Well, Abner,” she said, after the last visitor a \, Sr WALL PAPER 
had gone and they had sat down to talk it over, £ oa a 


“it was a complete snecess, wasn’t it?”” 

“Sure,” replied the husband. 

“Did you notice Professor Muchman?” 

“Ile was the man with the bandage around his 
neck, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes. You heard him talk, didn’t you?” 

“Oh yes. I heard him.” 

“What an astonishing vocabulary be bas!” 

“Well, that may be what it is,” said Abner, 
doubttully, “but from the way he held his bead { 
should judge it was a carbunele.” 
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Kentucky Names. 

American ingenuity is at Its best, perhaps, in 
naming the baby. For instance, the Russellville 
Heratd~ Ledger (nds these names among those | 
listed for poll-tax in Logan County, Kentueky: 
_Nim Forehand, Spot Garrett, Kennedy Poteet, 












































Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Campello, Mass. 
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WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a room to 
paper, from our large sample 
book No knowledge of the 








business or experience ne 
sary. All prices marked in 
plain figures, from which we 
give liberal commissions and 


S- 





also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
san excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 


For particulars, write to our nearest store 


DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO., 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
23d St. and Sixth Ave. 149-150 Michigan Ave. 


What's the best chain 

lubricant? Oilgums, soap 

rusts—both catch dust and 

grit; the dust clogs, the grit 

wears. Dixon's Cycle Chain 
Graphites lubricate (but don't 
grease), reduce friction—prevent the 
chain from clogging, rusting, wearing. 


Dixon’s 
Cycle Chain 


Graphites 


save strain and wear on muscles, chain and 
sprockets, They add to the pleasure of 
wheeling and lessen the expense of keeping 
the wheel in repair. Five styles—stick and 
paste form. Sold everywhere. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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‘ * Perl “ a > FA YC paid for 
DEY CUE Were ee rise hse eae eee : BEM a Eton, cotton, fast black or unbleached white. 
ack Fresh, Wash Garrigus, Garl Belpa, a 41-4 Str Pairs for 50 cents. Agents Wanted. 
lishtower, Bill H.S. Btaxe & Co., DEFT. bo, Racine, Wis. 


tury of continuous and successful manufacturing. 

The experimental stage was passed years ago. 

Wares bearing our trade-mark are fully guaren: 

teed to give perfect satisfaction in every. respect. 
Our Catalogue, No. K, will give you further in- 

formation and show you many designs. It is free. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, Conn. 

Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 





The gown that fits then yawns to sight 
In gaps of snowy, lacy white, 

\Is anguish to the maiden fair ; 

But here’s the cure for her despair: 


See that 


hump? 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


NB3d23 W Se 
You don’t have to eat 


your peck of dirt if you 
eat Swift’s products. 






















Swift’s Premium Hams. 

Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon. 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard. 

Swift’s Jersey Butterine. 

Swift’s Beef Extract. 

Swift’s Cotosuet. 





The highest of all high grades 
made in purity under U. S. Gov- 
ernment inspection by 


Swift and Company, Chicago. 





NO MORE DARNING. 


Make Old 
Stockings 
New. 


“ The Stockinette Stitch” (BOOK- 
LET PREE) describes an invisible 
method of attaching new feet to 
the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning, and makes: 
your hostery good as new, 


Racine Feet 


Made to attach to legs of your old stockings. 
sent pre- They make your stockings 
(OC, tastwice an Tong. Sizes 
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| Tailor-Made Suits 
== 5 e > 











IF you wish something 

decidedly new in a dress 

or skirt and entirely dif- 
from the reac 


Capturing a Python. J 

Pythons are numerous in the Phihppines. We 
often heard of very large ones, says Mr. Dean C. 
Worcester in his interesting account of these 
much-talked-of islands, but the nearer we got to 
them the smaller they grew. Finally, however, 
we got a fine specimen. Some men had found 
him coiled up under a fallen tree. Arranging 
rattan slip-nooses so that he could not well escape 
them, they had then poked him till he crawled 
into their snares, when they jerked the knots 
tight, and made the lines fast to trees and rocks. 


When we reached the python I nearly stepped 
on him, for he was stretched out on the ground 
and looked for all the world like a log. A 
venomous hiss warned me of my mistake, and 
caused me to beat so sudden a retreat as to afford 
great delight to the assembled crowd of Tag- 

uas. 


anuas. 

The reptile had about three feet of play for his 
head, and I thought it wise to treat him with 
respect. Drenching a handful of absorbent cotton 
with chloroform, I presented It to him on the end 
of a piece of bamboo. 

He bit it savagely and it caught on the end of 
his tong, recurved teeth, so that he could not get 
rid of it, Then I saw a most remarkable exbibi- 
tion of brute force. 

Under the stimulus of the chloroform that 
python broke green rattans three-quarters of an 
ich in diameter, and that without apparent 
exertion. There was no thrashing about. It 
was all quiet, steady pulling. He soon broke or 
twisted out of every one of his fastenings except 
@ running noose around his neck; and getting i 
hold for his tail around a stump, he pulled until it i 
















made garments which 
you find in every store, 
write for our catalogue and 
samples. There are hun 
of firms selling ready- 
made dresses and skirts, but 
we are the only house mak- 
ing fashionable garments fo 
order at moderate prices. 


Our new Spring catalogue 
illustrates an exclusive line 
of suits and skirts selected 
from the newest Paris models, 
and the materials from which 
we make our garments com 
prise only the very latest 
| novelties. We will mail our 
catalogue free, together 
with a choice line of sam 
: ples to select from, to the 
\Tady who wishes to dress 
; well at moderate cost. 

Our Catalogue illus- 
trates: 


Tailor-made Sults, $5 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Sats, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy Day Suits. Riding Habits. 
Golf Suits and Skirts, 
We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. hides pay express charges everyw ere: 7A 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kin 
SEE ae ree eee ea hit sine: or color of samples that you desire, it will afford. us 


leasure to send you a full fine of exactly what ish, 
hat, and I gave him more. ‘ben he was still, 7 y' ly what you wish, 
Me ree ier a ag ea et ert Copy of letter recently received by the Waltham Watch Co. We walo have special lies’ of black goods. and fabrics 


. Write to-day for catalogue and 
difficulty, and removed his skin. He measured samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 









































twenty-two feet and six inches. , 
Hong Kong, Oct. 17, 1898. THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
ee gg } ind 1 New York City. 
: Gentlemen: 
Fashion as Reformer. 7 
: 

Fashion is responsible for many evils, but now i It may interest you to know that one 
and then it does the world a good turn. It is 
doing so now in China, for what persuasion aud of your watches was bought by me some 
reasoning could only in a small measure accon- . s 
plish in the direction of the suppression of foot- time early in 1882 and has been knock- 
binding, fashion is effecting much more quickly. s . 

+ The governor of Hunan, until lately the most | ing about all over the world ever since. 

bitterly anti-foreign of all the provinces of China, | s s 
bas issued a proclamation discouraging the cruel | It still keeps perfect time and I have 
custom throughout his province. . s s 

Anti-foot- binding societies are multiplying | often used it for navigating purposes 
Tibusdnds of menibers: who pay two tauiena litle instead of the ship’s watch 

Ou: 3 of members, who pay two aa le ° 
less than a dollar and three-quarters—entrance . 
money, and one Mexican dollar—about half an 
Ame! ean Spee ae the wnajerlty of ticee on alter: You rs sincerely, 
ward. The fact that the majority of those enterin, 
the society are paying members shows that the J. Ww. Fantlough, 
Togtuinding is becefoing unfashionable’ se Lieut. 1 Ni 
one, proceeds of the members! Aces is devoted qeut. Roy. a avy, - = 

a urpose, no other than the providing o! 
dowrles br oor Irls who could nat otherwise H. M. Ss. Grafton. perer Baed, Wi LLLIAMS' SHAVING SQAP for 
find respectable husbands because they have The American (Waltham) Watch Co. | the ‘greatest luxuries imosinable. Tt is simply 
naturaksized feet. x | marvelous what a great mass of cream: 





thick, 
lather a small piece of WILLIAMS’ SHAVIN 
SOAP will make when rubbed into the hair and 
scalp. How cleansing, cooling and refreshing it 


A very decided indication of the growing unfash- Mass. 
ionableness of foot-binding is furnished by a 
conversation overheard on rd a river steamer 











Mention “Youth's Companion’ | is! How thoroughly it removes every particle of 

in China, apd printed by the Sunday af Home, | IE INI S ONE fe grr he Sogn’ tert | hne‘anahow sts, 'Hs89" and ste feaves 
-Grade the ha 
discussing the question of what sort of wife one and Wi OOK STOVE by freicht C. O. D. subject to examination. Touran nee ‘at your "Like to try it? Sample free for 2o, stamp to pay 
P 

of their numbers who wee contemplating mstth: 1 depot ane a evn perfectly satisfactory and SSS | postaxe. ; 
Bam UN LY Ae Se AE gOuNEE | Heteteageae Me SES 9B ies st = | cALIERLAMS, SHAVING SOAP are the recor 
with natural feet, as bound feet were already! SP§St se Richt chetgec The J. B, Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
reckoned unfasbionable. h Depots: London, Paris, Dresden, Sydney 


The tracts written against the cruelty of foot- 
binding are ingreatdemand. Even no ristians 
write against the evil, but they are frank enough it nearest 
to confess that it was the Christian ladies who | &t those points, and $1.25 will pay the 
lea the way to the reform, and: they circulate the ie ce 600 miles from any of 
missionary tracts along with their own. | THIS STOVE 1S SIZE No. 8, 

: madecxtrs large, cut long centers with 
<0 —* : eavy covers, heavy sectional 
«ogi | Grater extra large ash pie with asl) 
Flash of Inspiration. a Patent ‘oven doer kicker, outeide overs 

A young Frenchman who had been in this | lined' reservoir, nickel pannel on over, 
country but a few months, chanced one day to| 00%: fin Uned oven doors, economtca! 
step unexpectedly upon a parlor match of an 


Chattancog: $ 
yu, we have them stored! 


ENNEN'S %2icun 
> oat 





of fuel and an excellent 
F; oven ts 18x19x11}4 inches. 


Bund sor aay Hard Coal er Wood, and , r LOGUE, 


10K 





OnNAF 


ubusuvally explosive character, the result being a | ‘we faraish FREE an extra wood grate, 

loud detonation like the crack of a pistol. Rikieg ie PERrict TOOn BU ee cone WITH ie cosas | sa Uatte Maher tm price, pachaps 
“Ah!” he exclaimed, with a knowing smile and aoifteyy to your NB and we cab ARaNIS ie oes ‘the ioe fvery STOVES: sae - = i . _subetitetes,: Bat @ 

a shrug of his shoulders, after be had recovered DON'T DELAY. ORDER TO-DAY. WE WILL SAVE YOU $10.00. f 


pra 
No.), CHICAGO, || iicorisiial Sang sree G tno Mose Co. 8 








from the shock of surprise, ‘‘zat ees what you 
eall ze ‘whole shooting mateh’—ees eet not so?” appress SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 





PLAS 


(R SCENT Bicycles at the Crest of Favor. 


All the Excellences of a Perfect Bicycle are United in the Crescent. 
Chain 535 ‘ 
[AIN MODELS, the price. It is just high enough to give you your money’s 
BEVEL-GEAR Crescent Prices. worth and us pa product's worth, tt isla moderate price 


$ and a firm pri Y i i 
price. ‘ou never hear a Crescent rider complain 
CHAINLESS MODELS, 60 G6GNQ30505005—0—0,3nma-Ss of Crescent prices. You never hear us apologize for them. 


remain icy emcee ** WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Chicago and New York. 











The essential thing in bicycle-making is quality. Bright 


7 nickel and smooth enamel may sell one wheel, once; but it is 
rescen a 1 y the quality under the nickel and enamel that gives a wheel 








a good name wherever it is ridden, that makes this year’s 
les better than last. And that has been the story of 
Crescent Quality from the start. 
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Tae TREATY oF PEACE between Spain and | 
the United States was signed by the queen regent 
on March 17th. The next step will be the formal | | 


exchange of ratifications, which is expected to} 


take place about the first of May, after w hich | | M 


the United States will pay to Spain the $20,000,- 
000 appropriated by Congress for that purpose. 


Tue PuitipprNes.—Two more of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Leyte and Samar, have volunta- 
rily submitted to the United States, and asked 
the protection of the American flag. ‘These 
islands are in the Visayan group, and lie south- 
east of Luzon and east of Panay, Negros and 
Cebu. They are fertile and populous, and 
have good harbors. 







CLams AGAINST Spaix.—Under one of 
the articles of the treaty of peace, the United 
States assumes responsibility for all the claims 
of American citizens against Spain arising from 
the insurrection in Cuba. So far about 200 
claims have been filed at the State Department, 
which involve a total of more than $20,000,000. 
There is “usually a large margin in such cases 
between the sums claimed and those finally 
awarded. 


TuE BatTLE-SHIP “OREGON” reached 
Manila March 18th, after her long voyage around 
Cape Horn, and Admiral Dewey cabled that 
she was “fit for any duty.” This was true of 
her also last year, after her voyage from the 
Pacific coast to Cuban waters, and buth cruises | 
Teflect credit on her builders and her navigators. 
The commissioners whom the President ap- 
pointed to study the Philippine question have 
reached Manila safely, and have published a 
conciliatory proclamation to the natives. 


THE Navac MItit1A of the Southern and 
Eastern States are to be given better opportuni- 
ties than usual this year for practical instruction. 
The converted Morgan liner Prairie, under a 
specially selected group of officers, is to cruise 
along the coast, beginning at New Orleans this 
month and ending on the coast of Maine about 
the first of October, and taking on board for a_ 
practice cruise the militia of one state after 
another. She is a large vessel, with quarters for | 
over 400 men, and a battery of six-inch rapid- 
fire guns. 


A Disastrovs Hote, Fike.—-One of the 
best-known hotels in New York, the Windsor, 
was totally destroyed by fire March 17th. The 
fire broke out in the middle of the afternoon, as 
a St. Patrick’s procession was passing, and it 
spread so swiftly that the escape of some of the 
inmates was cut off, and the building was in 
ruins within two hoars. Several of the guests 
lost their lives by leaping from the windows, and 
others were burned to death. About twenty 
bodies have been recovered, ang a number of 


persons are missing. 


ANOTHER UNYIELDING “DEADLOCK 
As was the case in Utah and Delaware, the 
California Legislature adjourned sine dic with- 
out electing a United States Senator to succeed 
Mr. White. The legislature had a Republican 
majority, and its failure to elect deprives that 
party, therefore, of one vote in the Senate. 

Recent DEATHS.—Princess Victoria Kaiu- | 
lani, niece of ex-Queen Liliuokalani and heiress 
to the throne of the Hawaiian | 
Islands under Hawaiian law, 
died recently at Honolulu. She 
was in her 24th year. She was | 
ass educated in England, and when 

4 she visited the United States in 
a —S., 1893, she made a very favorable 
a impression. — Joseph Medill, | 
Ot for more than 40 years editor of 
Prmcese KALLA. the Chicago Tribune, and one) 
of the most influential of American journalists, | 
died at San Antonio, Texas, March 16th. He 
was for two years mayor of 
Chicago, but with that exception 
held no important public oftice, 
although he exerted a large influ- 
ence on public affairs. He was 
76 years old.—Prof. Othniel C. 
Marsh, of Yale University, the 
most eminent American paleon- 
tologist, is dead, at the age of 67. 
He had held the chair of paleontology at Yale 
for more than 30 years, and his original inyesti- 
gations of extinct vertebrate 
o animals, especially in the [Rocky 
Mountain region, were of the 
highest scientifie valne, — Ilis 
researches led him inte regior 
before unexplored, and 
often attended) with hardship 
and peril. Patrick Walsh, for 
oTHMer c. maash. more than 20 years editor of (he 
Augusta, Ga, Chronicle, and one of the leading 
journalists of the South, died March Isth, Mr. 
Walsh was a member of the United States | 
Senate in 144-5, having been appointed {to fill 
the unexpired terin of Senator Colquitt. 
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full examination before payment is made. 
particulars mention Youth’s 
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HOME. STUDY 


LEISURE MOMENTS 


devoted to a study of our simple, yet complete course in 

ship, Book-Keeping, Business Forms, Commercial Law, ‘Stone Steno- | 4 

sraphy—will fit you for the highest position 

ibility. A knowledge of one or more is an 
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Metropolitan Business College, 1 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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1850-1898. 

48 years of success 
prove these troches 
to be the best for Coughs, Colds, 


Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
boxes—never sold in bulk. 


STAMMER 


Stammering or Stuttering cured. Come 
I cure impediments of 










no more. 
and take my treatment. 


speech, bashfulness, self-consciousness and s! tor 
ublic. 

PHLET 

PITZER, 


fright or fear to sing or speak in 
particulars, send for my FREE PA 
STAMMERING. Address DR. GEO. C. 
3955 West Belle Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


20th CENTURY 


Bicycle and Driving 
HEADLIGHTS. 




















Prices Low to Sell Millions. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
20th CENTURY MFG. CO., 17 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 


LARKIN 
SOAPS 


and Nov. 2ith 
THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 
The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 


Our offer fully ex. 
plained in” Youth's 
Companion, Oct. 20th 
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PASTE, CAKE 
OR LIQUID. 


he only up to date Stoy; 
R Polish in the marken’ 


J.L.Prescott & @. New York. 
Free Eczema Cure. 


Torturing, disfiguring eczema is caused by living 
disease 5 I ove in the skin, heretofore con- 
i curable. 
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TWENTY-FooT Worms.—Among the re- 
markable marine animals whose habits have 
recently been studied at Wood’s Holl, Mass., are 
the ribbon-like sea-worms called ‘“nemerteans.”” 
One species frequenting the New England coast 
sometimes attains a length as great as 22 feet, 
with a width of about an inch. ‘These worms 
are carnivorous, living on minute inhabitants of 
the water. At low tide they conceal themselves 
under stones, When handled they easily break 
apart, but from such fragments an entire worm 
is sometimes reproduced. Professor Coe esti- 
mates that a nemertean five feet in length may 
contain not less than a quarter of a million eggs. 

ELECTRICITY AND PLANTS.—<Attempts to 
employ electricity in stimulating plant growth 
appear to have met with some success. Doctor 
Stone, of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, reports that in the case of 20,000 plants 
experimented with, the results show that ger- 
mination is accelerated by the application of 
electricity, although the beneficial effect is 
obtained only within certain limits determined 
by experiment. 


THE “SKY-CYCLE.”—Mr. Car] E. Myers, the 
aéronaut, of Franklin, N. Y., describes in the 
Scientific American his flying machine called 
the “sky-cycle,” with which he has made flights 
in many parts of the country, “and over nearly 
every county in New York State.’ The machine 
is kept atioat in the air by means of a balloon 





of peculiar form, looking somewhat like a huge, 
round-backed turtle. Below the gas-bag hangs 
@ bicycle seat, with pedals and hand-cranks 
geared to a shaft which drives a “‘screw sail.” ; 
This serves to propel and steer the vessel. 
Ordinarily it is kept at a low elevation, but Mr. 
Myers has ascended with the sky-cycle to a! 
height of two miles. 





A GIGANTIC WINE CISTERN.—At Asti, in 
California, last year, a cistern 104 feet long by 
34 wide and 24 deep was formed in a hillside for 
the storage of wine. The immense tank was 
lined with concrete two feet thick, and coated 
inside with a glaze as impermeable as glass. To 
preserve a uniform temperature it was covered 
under three feet of earth. Wine kept in this 
cistern for more than four months was perfectly 
preserved. The capacity of the tank is 500,000 
gallons. 


WHEN THE Horse was Not A Horse. 
In the American Museum of Natural History is 
a famous skeleton of an extinct animal called 
the “phenacodus,”’ discovered in Wyoming, and 
believed by geologists to represent the earliest 
form of the horse. 
This skeleton be- 
longed to the late 
Professor Cope’s 
collection. It has 
now been re 
mounted in much more perfect form than before. 
‘The animal was about as large as a sheep, 
rather slender, with a long tail and five toes on 
each foot ; but three of the toes did nearly all the 
work. It lived in Eocene times; that is to say, 
in the Age of the Dawn. 

LIGHTNING AND WIRE FENCES.—So many | 
cattle were killed by lightning while standing 
near wire fences. in the State of Illinois, during. 
the summer of 1898, that it has been proposed to 
diminish the danger by means of ground wires, 
which would conduct the electricity during a 
thunder-storm, from the fence-wires into the 
earth. 
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TELEPHOTOGRAPHY -has_ recently 


frontier line between France and Italy lies 


among the mountains. The telephotographic : 


camera produces a magnified picture of a distant 
object, and by means of such pictures the Italians 
have been able to study the details of French 





forts which they cannot approach near enough |’ 


to photograph with an ordinary camera. 


been | t 
applied to a novel purpose by Italian engineers |! 
in the Alps, south of Mont Blanc, where the! 
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MAGIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 
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5 4S SOON as iL is ShOWN. 

COLUMBIA MPG. CO., 
‘Lowell, Mass. 








ARTISTS’ PROOFS oF 
"2 ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


ife’’ will send 
a catalogue of 


gifts or souvenirs ai 
e offer for new si 
bright weekly . 

Lire PustisHina Comrany, 

19 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK. 









| PURE! 0 DELICIOUS 


Bonhons and Chocolates. i 


Sent Everywhere by Mail | 
or Express. 


| 883 Broadway, New York. | 
Aeylers 
COCOA =»o CHOCOLATES, 


| For Eating, Drinking and 
| “cooking, are unsur 
passed for 


Purity of Ma aterial 4 
and Flavor. 


| GRocens EVERYWHERE 


Monarch 


Bicycles 





$25 $35 $50 


Prices Lower—Quality Higher. 


ACENTS EVERYWHERE. 
Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 


Chicago. New York. 





TEETH FALL OUT 


IF TOO MUCH SOFT FOOD Is USED 


Dentists and physicians maintain that if man- 
kind always ate soft food, the teeth would finally 
drop out. Reasonable resistance in grinding food 
, Strengthens and adds to the life of the teeth. 

Chewing is the method nature intended by 
which the necessary juices can be brought out of 
the gums. 

These facts were remembered by the originator 
of Grape-Nuts, and those who enjoy the new food 
will appreciate how it is possible to produce a 
food that it is an absolute pleasure to masticate. 

Add to this a flavor, crisp and satisfying, and a 
well-fed feeling after the neal, and the popularity 
of Grape-Nuts {s not difficult to understand. 

They are made by the Postum Co. at Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


MORGAN & 
WRIGHT TIRE 






meled or maroo1 
A BINDING ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE with every bicycle. 


$8.25 Stripped, $11.75 and $16.95 Fully Equipped 
ALOGUE shows our. pairs ne up to 222.75, WRITE FOR 
MORGAN & 7 Tv 


month selling these a8. 18 ‘B25.00 to 2. 





fe, up 
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NEW _MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


seed of these new Roses, plants ma} 
| woos @ days from time of sowing. P! Jane nen any 
| time. ty Perrot haat and flowers appear in large 
| gpanticy: ‘erfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom all summer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. From a packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors—white, pink, crimson, ete.—no two 
alike, and very sweet. Send us 10 cents and the 
names of § or more people whom you know buy seeda 
or plants, and we will mail you a packet of this Rose 
Seed with our great Colored Plate Catalogue of 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits. 


JOKM LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park. 


The Great Huxley. 


|What Huxley, the Great English 
Scientist, Considered the Best 
Start in Life. 











The great English scientist, Huxley, 
the best start in life is a sound stomach. 
Weak stomachs fail to digest food proper! 
because they |: the proper quantity of 
gestive acids (lactic and hydrochloric) and pep- 
togenie products; the most sensible remedy 
in all cases of indigestion, is to take after 
each meal one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets because they supply in a_ pleasant, 
harmless form all the elements that weak 
stomachs lack. 

The regular use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets will cure every form of stomach trouble 
except cancer of the stomach. 

‘They increase flesh, insure pure blood, strong 
nerves, a bright eye and clear complexion, 
because all these result only from wholesome 
food well digested. 














Nearly all druggists sell Sinan s Dyspepsia 
Tablets at 50 cents full-siz 
Send for Free book on Stomach Troubles 


ie F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


BEVIN'’S BICYCLE BELLS 


are made from highest quality 
of bell metal and have the 
forms best calculated to pro- 
duce clear, strong, musical 
tones. . This 13, in. Gong 
Bell has electric stroke, ro- a 
tary movement, nickel finish. 


5O Cents. 
Our New Era(2} in. 
bell) is the newest 
thing out. Wind 
it up and ‘push 
the button;’? it will 
ring five minutes con- 
tinuously. Full nickel 
finish. A Beauty! $1.00. 
Ask a dealer to show you 


the Bevin bells, We'll sell 
you direct if he hasu’t them. 


BEVIN BROS. MFG. CO., E. Hampton, Conn. 
Oldest bell manufacturers in America. 


SEND_ONE_DOLLAR,|, 


send you this, 


‘ua’ t HGH - GRADE ‘93 MODEL 
Acme nee axpFe 


expr CO. 
amina 
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ry, pump and + 


cure rice for gi aa 
1. “ORDER O! OU 818.75, Bie} 


YCLE. 
EE, highest equipment; you will save $20.00. You can make $100.00 every 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, III. 


Jn ordering mention $18.75 Bicycle and state that you saw this in The Youth's Companion. 
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a beauty and I am very, very thankiul and » 
third prize I have receiv 


ccessful Young Man 
WRITES US AS FOLLOWS: 


North Platte, Nebraska, January 3, 1809. 
I received the Lamp this evening, and mammia thinks it is 
ed with it. This is the 
a Camera, Watch and Lamp, 
Twill close, Yours very truly, 
North Platte, Nebraska. 
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G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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One . 
Stand- 
ard of 
Quality 
in 


Athletic 
Goods— 
“The Spalding” — our 
exclusive trade mark. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell Spald- - 
ing goods, send your name and 
address—and his, too—on a 
postal, and we will send, free, 
our Catalogue, giving lowest 
retail prices on goods of our 
manufacture. Prices the same 
—no more, no less— through- 
out the United States. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York, Chicago, Denver. 








—one of the exciting events 
in baby’s life—days and nights 
of suffering because mamma 
doesn’t know how to relieve 
baby’s pain. Unless baby con- 
tinues to ail or has convulsions, 
It’s hardly necessary to call the 
doctor. Bottle babies always 
suffer the most in teething, and 
in nine cases out of ten, the rub- 
ber nipple causes the trouble— 
the food comes too fast or two 
slow,— the nipple collapses, or 
it can’t be kept clean—and so 
poisons baby. Wouldn't you 
like to know how to make 
baby’s pains less? Vol. V. of 
“MOTHER'S Free LipRary” 


Pi eee { tells many 


simple home treatments ; how to prevent colic, 
dysentery, sore mouth, and lots of other little 
things. It also tells why “ Davidson's Health 
Nipple ” —the only ‘‘nipple with a collar’’ 
—has saved thousands of babies’ lives. 
Wouldn’t you like to read it? 

DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 

We will send a sample of the “ Davidson 
Health Nipple” for two cents postage. 

All dealers sell Davidson's Family Rubber 

Try the new American- 


g made “ Davidson.” Floats, 


flies true, putts well, and is as hard as pure ma- 
terial and 40 years’ experience with gutta- 


percha can make it. 
3 for $1 prepaid. Davidson Rubber Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


A free golf score book for 3c, postage. 


EVERY BOY TOY-MAKER, 


This is, indeed, a ¢ 
fo a parents should 
for their children 
them to buy itfor 





is. 


Particular about your ball? 






























Slings. ishing Tac! fabbie and Bird ‘Traps 
and many other things, and ailis made to plain and sim: 
ple that any boy can easily make anything descr! 
hole is {ifustrated with more than two hundred 
ome illustrations. It isa book of 64 large octayo 
neatly bound in attractive paper covers, and will 
£ by mall post-paid upon receipt of only TEN CENTS 
CLaz. CL. EE UY, Ei ub., Syracuse, 


Sent C. O. D. 


With privilege of examination. 














Crepon Skirt. 


= $3.95 


Made of fine figured wool 
Crepon, tailored in latest style RY seme, 
andwould be impossible for any 
dressmaker to reproduce for 
less than $7.00. This is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity of pro- 
curing a handsome skirt at our 
unapproachable low price. 

In ordering give waist 
measure and length | of 
skirt. Address in full, 
BOSTON STORE, 

Dept. 6, Chicago, Il. 
Our handsome Catalog 
of Spring Styles now 
ready. Mailed FREE 
upon request. 





The Youth's Companion fs an illustrated weekly 
per of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
76 @ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers ina “ielo weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over ce t—which is the number 

ven for é—are a gift to the subscribers from 
ptions can commence at any time 
‘ar. 








e publishers. 

New Subscri, 

during the y 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 

8c) r directly to this office. We do not request 

Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
jons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mall, 
H+ uid be made in e Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Reuistered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to en a letter must do it on their own 

Te 

—Three weeks are required after the re- 

oney by us before the date opposite your 








naine on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 


must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
ig paper stopped. All arrearages must be patd. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ir as .we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Caution against paying m 
to Tenew subscrip Rone. ‘Renewals of subscriptions 
fo the Compunign b: the payment of inoney to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do It at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


oney to strangers 





MEASLES. 


EASLES is one of the eruptive 
fevers, usually regarded as 
peculiar to childhood. It oc- 
curs chiefly in children for 







ingly “catching” that few 
escape it in early life; but it 
is always ready to attack any- 
body who has not already had it, if he 


measles was one of the commonest 
diseases in the different camps, and 
mumps (also called a children’s disease) was 
another. 

Measles usually manifests itself about a week 
or ten days after exposure, with the symptoms of 
a bad cold in the head. The nose runs, the eyes 
are inflamed, the throat is sore, and the patient 
soon begins to be troubled with a teasing cough. 
At the same time there is fever, and the sufferer 
feely sick andemlserable. Sometimes there is a 
series of little chills, or young children may have 
convulsions. 

The rash appears usually between the third and 
fourth days, coming out first on the forehead or 
behind the ears, soon spreading to the face and 
neck, and later to the trunk and limbs. After 
continuing for about a day it begins to fade in the 
order in which it appeared, from the forehead 
downward. 

The eruption is first in the form of thickly-set, 
minute red pin-points, which gradually increase 
in size, and feel under the finger like little flat 
pimples. These spots are grouped together to 
form patches of a dusky red color and often of a 
crescentic shape. 

Measles in itself is seldom a serious disease, 
and in this very fact lies Its danger to life. In- 
deed, the paradox is true that were measles a 
more fatal disease, fewer people would probably 
dle of it. The danger in measles is the tendency 
to bronchitis and pneumonia; yet the patients 
seem to be so little ill that often almost no care is 
taken of them. They are allowed to get out of 
bed and go about the room, or even about the 
house, with no more precaution against cold than 
if they were well. 

As a rule, no drug treatment is required; but 
good nursing, which includes fresh air, an equable 
temperature In the room, and protection from 
cold draughts, is most essential. 
measles has specially weakened lungs, und is in 
danger of serious respiratory disease for some 
time after convalescence is established. This is 
a warning which cannot be repeated too often, 
for upon the recognition of the danger depends 
many a precious life. 


ge, 


THE SMALLEST RAILWAY. 


A wealthy man who lives In a suburb of Man- 
chester, England, is said to have expended fifty 
thousand dollars in building a toy railway, which 
he operates in a room measuring ninety by thirty 
feet. The locomotive is five feet long and eighteen 
inches high, with everything else in proportion; 
and fired with charcoal, this tiny engine can drag 
its train over a quarter-mile of rails at the rate of 
six miles an hour. 

But this is merely a toy. Probably the smallest 
practical rallway in England, or in the world, is 
at the Duke of Westminster's country-seat, Eaton 
Hall, Cheshire. The line is three miles in length, 
and runs from the house to the highway, and over 
it passes market produce, timber, bricks—every- 
thing of a bulky nature that goes from or comes 
to a great estate. 

Yet this road, although capable of transporting 
both passengers and produce, is only a “baby” 
road. The engine is so small that the engineer, 
standing erect beside It, can easily look down the 
smoke-stack, while it ix no particular feat of 
agility to jump over the train. 

The rolling stock consi: of ten cars and a 
passenger-car—a four-wheel coach twenty feet in 
length, upholstered in the richest manner and 
accommodating sixteen passengers, The road is 
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! fifteen Inches in width, and the train is capable of 
reeling off the miles at the astonishing speed, for 
such 8 small railway, of twenty-one miles an hour. 

It cost the duke sixty-five hundred dollars a 
mile to build his road. The engine cost two 
thousand dollars. Practical engineers, who have 
gone to Eaton Hall at the invitation of the duke, 
have declared the road and Its equipment the 
finest in the world. 

The careful duke has had the exact cost of 
carriage figured out, and estimates that at the 
rate of elght trips a day, which is about the 
average work the locomotive is called upon to do, 
he can transport a ton of goods at a cost of 
twenty-five cents a mile. 

Although the railroad has been running for 
some time, it has not lost its place as a “first-class 
curiosity.” The fame of it even penetrated to 
the interior of the abode of royalty, and forth- 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales made a 
trip to Cheshire in order to take a ride around 
the grounds of Eaton Hall in the comfortable 
little car of the duke’s toy train. 


A BRAVE YOUNG SAILOR. 


The “History of Cohasset” contains the follow- 
ing true story about a plucky boy who knew what 
he wanted to do, and was determined to do it. 
In May, 1862, the schooner Georgiana was on a 
fishing cruise along the coast between Cape Cod 
and Montauk Point, Long Island. While she 
was lying-to at night, the bark William Lord, 
pound for Boston from Baltimore, struck her 
amidships and staved in her bulwarks. The 
crew of sixteen were roused from their sleep, and 
rushed on deck. They were certain that their 
own craft was about to sink, and so they climbed 
upon the bark. 

The vessels soon freed themselves, and then it 
was discovered that Andrew H. Prouty, a boy of 
twelve, had been left on board the schooner. No 
one dreamed of rescuing him, for the schooner 
had disappeared, and it was naturally supposed 
that she had sunk. So the captain of the bark 
took the rescued crew to Holmes’ Holl, near New 
Bedford. 

But the schooner had not sunk. She was 
manned and mastered by one frightened boy of 
twelve, alone upon the ‘black ocean. For two 
days and two nights he floated there, unhailed, 
steering his prize toward what he thought must 
e shore. 

A whale-ship, returning to New Bedford, over- 
took the strange-looking craft, and boarded her 
to see what was the matter. When the skipper 
learned the state of things, he offered the boy a 
hundred dollars to abandon the schooner; but the 
knew better than to let another come into 
possession of his prize. 

“No, sir,” said he, “this vessel belongs to John 
Bates, and I'm ‘oing to take her ashore!” 

He did take her ashore, and there, at New 
Bedford, he found the rest of the crew. 


ANCIENT INKSTANDS. 


An inkstand that was probably in use three 
thousand four hundred years ago has been lately 
acquired by a museum in Berlin. Itis of Egyptian 
make, and {s supposed to belong to the eighteenth 
or nineteenth dynasty, or somewhere about 1500 
B. C., although its real age can only be judged of 
approximately. 

It is made of wood, and has two compartments, 
an upper one provided with two holes, one for 
black and one for red ink, and a lower one for 
holding reed pens. The black and the red ink 
are certainties, for some still remains, In «a dry 
condition, within the receptacles, 

Another ancient inkstand is supposed to have 
been intended for the use of a schoolboy. It would 
certainly hold ink enough for a schoolboy’s needs, 
for it has no fewer than four ink-holes. ‘Both ink- 
stands were found at Thebes. 


HER MOUSE-TRAP. 


Prepared for an emergency is the phrase that 
seems to fit an elderly woman who, says the 
Washington Post, was going to the Virginia 
mountains, and had the drawing-room of a sleep- 
ing-car. 


The porter was belping her to stow away her 
belong’ 3. “Put that mouse-trap under the 
berth,” she commanded, and her voice had the 


ring of one accustomed to command. 
Barta ’specting to catch anything?” grinned the 
Tr. 
“Expecting!” she snapped. “I’ve already caught 
two mice in sleeping-cars in the last eight years. 
I don’t propose to mutilated by the creatures 
while I sleep. Put that trap where I tell you, 
and mind your own business!”” 
Think of a defenceless woman daring enough 
to say “mind your own business” toa sleeping-car 
porter, and yet afraid of a mouse! 


DANNY’S LETTER. 


Danny’s father, who is a farmer and stock- 
grower, took several car-loads of hogs, reared on 
his own farm, to Chicago, where he sold them to 
the great pork-packing firm of Armour & Com- 
pany. 

While in Chicago Danny’s father received the 
following letter from the Ilttle boy: 

“Dere papa: Did you see Mr. Armor kill the 
big fat hog with the black tale and didn’t he think 
it was a busster? I was sorry to see the hogs 
leave the farm and you most of all. 

“Your loving son, 
“DANNY.” 


GOOD WORD. 


A little Irish maid, fresh from her native isle, 
has furnished her New England mistress with 
many a4 new phrase. 


“The sun has hard work to shine this week, 
Nora,” said the lady to the maid, who was dusting 
her room one gloomy day. “It comes out for a 
few minutes, and then the clouds hide it for hours 
again.” 

ats. 


mim,” said Nora. “It’s what you'd call 
bashful weather, 


mim, now isn’t it?” 


“So you have no House of Lords in this country,” 
said the visiting Englishman. ‘No,” replied 
American, “this is a nation without a peer. 
Harper's Bazar. 
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Keep at home Dent's Toothache Gum, 4 
never-failing remedy. All druggists. 15cts.,or by mail 
upon receipt of price. C. 8. Dent & Co., Detroit. (Adv. 
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STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
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THERE ARE OTHERS—BUT 
NONE EQUAL 


SOLAR LAMPS 


IMERGETIO Boys and Girls Wanted to sell m: rfumes. 
Ei ‘Write for particulars. W. H. Camp, Canden, Conn. 


HOME STUDY. icesterne.tes 
forms, Arithineticy Sho. hand, cic. 


thoroughly taught by MAIL at students’ ME. 
Low rates’ Catato e sent Free. Trial Lesson 10 cts. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 301 College NY. 
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SERA RA AAA 
i BOYS and GIRLS sires snr 
¢ PE) 
; ~COLORITE 
changes to any color and gives a s] aid 
Straw Hats, Leather Belts,Shoes, Rat Wicker, 
Metals and Glass. handsome box with brush 
and directions. Price, Large Size, 45c.; Trial Size 
is mail, ‘All Dealers, or the Manufacturers. 
CARPENTER MORTON 00., 77 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
What a luxury Pears’ 
soap is! 
It is the cheapest and ||PRACTICAL, RELIABLE, SATIS- 
4 i FACTORY, SIMPLE and AU- 
best toilet soap in all the TOMATIC LAMP. 
world. ; BEWARE OF EXPERIMENTS. 


Badger Brass Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 








All sorts of use it, all sorts of stores 
sell it, especially druggists. 








To get the best results you must use the best 
materials. 

You need expect only poor laundering with poor 
soap, but you will find dainty articles that have been 
washed with Ivory Soap restored to their original 
freshness with unchanged colors. 

Nothing that will stand the application of plain 
water will be injured by Ivory Soap. 


Coprright, 1808, by The Procter & Gamble Oo.. Cinctanetl, 
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New England and Other Matte: 


The excellent likeness of Ambassa 
Choate, on the first page of our New Engl: 
cover for March 23d, was from a photogr 
copyrighted in 1898 by R. Wilheln, of N 
York, a fact which, by inadvertence, ' 
omitted on the picture itself. 

The postmaster of Boston, Col. He 
Andrew Thomas, is the subject of our co 
page portrait. Colonel Thomas, who was b 
in South Weymouth, Massachusetts, forty-tt 
years ago, entered the Boston postal servic 
the age of sixteen, and after passing through 
various clerical grades reached, in 1889, 
important position of superintendent of mz 
At this time he was offered, but declined, 
office of superintendent of foreign mails in 
Post-Office Department at Washington. 

In 1893, during President Cleveland’s adn 
istration, Colonel Thomas was retired for polit 
reasons, and became private secretary to Gover 
Greenhalge, afterward serving Governor Wol: 
in the same capacity. When it fell to Presid 
McKinley to appoint a postmaster of Bost 
the office practically sought the man, and Colc 
‘Thomas's conspicuous fitness, perfected 
twenty years of actual experience, was recogni 
at once. wag 

A quart of milk in a paper bag was 
burden a Pawtucket woman bore, on a | eb-u 
evening, from the shop of a keen-witted gro 
She wanted milk, but she had no can or ¢ 
He put one paper bag inside another, she t 
them, and he poured in the milk, wit 
guaranty that, if she didn't bump the bag, 
could carry it a mile. She succeeded; bu’ 
would seem safer to try the experiment in 
country, remote from jostling crowds and slipp 
sidewalks. 


The subject of apples interests ev 
patriotic New Englander, of course, but inh: 
tants of certain frost-bitten sections shc 
derive peculiar pleasure from a bulletin of 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station wi 
treats of “Hardy Apples for Cold Climate 
For planting where hardiness is the princi 
consideration, this bulletin recommends “Yel. 
Transparent, Red Astrakan, Long Field, Olc 
burg, Fameuse, McIntosh, Wealthy, S 
Winter, Pewaukee and Arctic.” To grov 
given variety north of its natural limit, 
suggests top-grafting on a hardy variety and 
choice of a protected situation with a favor: 
exposure. Along with other related topica, 
bulletin discusses “Factors in the north 
progress of apple culture ;’’ and so encourag 
is the showing that one almost ventures to h 
Lieutenant Peary—of the State of Maine— 
some day be able tu set out his favorite apple- 
at the North Pole. 

The toad’s ‘jewel’ was an article 
popular faith in Shakespeare’s time, and noti 
equally absurd concerning toads have a 
down to our own day—for example, thal 
touch a toad will cause warts on the hands, { 
killing toads will produce bloody milk in cc 
that a toad’s breath will send children 
convulsions, and that a toad in a new ' 
insures an unfailing supply of good wa 
‘These are all vagaries, of course; but for 
other superstition—that “a toad in a new-mn 
cellar will bring prosperity to the household 
there is a shadow of reason. An investiga 
just made by the Hatch Experiment Statior 
Amherst, Massachusetts, has shown that at 
is a very desirable neighbor. 

In New England the toad usually eme 
during April from its winter home, and ma 
for the ponds and pools, where mating goes 
In three or four weeks the eggs hatch, and 
July the young tadpoles have become toads 
have spread over the fields. As early as the 
of September their summer’s work is done, 
the toads prepare to hibernate. 

It seems a brief and useless life,—interru) 
as it is by four or five moltings,—but in realit 
is far from a “short and merry” one. Ther 
good reason to believe that toads may live te 
fifteen years; and although they cannot enc 
high temperatures, and only come out at n 
and on moist and cloudy days, they waste 
time during business hours. 

In twenty-four hours a toad consumes 
amount of food equal in bulk to four time 
stomach capacity. Eighty per cent. of this { 
is composed of insects and other animals distin 
injurious to cultivated crops, or in other w 
obnoxious to man. It is estimated that i 
single year a toad destroys insects which, if t 
had lived, might have damaged crops to 
extent of twenty dollars. 

Thus the toud is worth conserving. Ha 
and owls, his natural enemies, cannot extermir 
him. Small boys will leave him alone, if t 
are told the reasons why they should do 
Legislation might help him to a more peac 
life. The toad is not so handsome as som 
-the insectivorous birds which the laws prot 
but he is as useful as any of them. 
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Paul Revere. 








New England and Other Matters. 


The portrait bust of Paul Revere, repro- 
duced on our cover page, adorns the entrance 
to the art hall in the Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston, 
Kraus, a Boston sculptor, and critics agree that 
it is one of the noblest tributes art could render 
to the Revolutionary hero who took the famous 
Tide. — 

In the reorganized navy, which will 
have seventy captains, New England will be 
represented by twenty-two men of that rank. 
Of the forty-five captains in the navy as it stands 
at present, New England supplied fifteen. 

Captain Clark, who cartied the Oregon around 
the world and then helped to smash Cervera’s 
fleet, is a native of 
Dewey’s state, born in 
the town of Bradford. 
Captain Barker, who 
succeeded him in com- 
mand of the Oregon, 
was born in Hanson, 
Massachusetts, 

New Hampshire has 
one man in the list, 
“Captain Wadleigh, now 
of the Boston Navy-Yard. 
Connecticut has three 
captains, Goodrich of the 
Newark, Chester of the Cincinnati, and 
Diekins of the Bureau of Navigation. All the 
other New England captains hail from the Old 
Bay State. 

‘The Massachusetts roll includes, besides 
Barker, Captain Dyer of the Baltimore, a Cape 
Cod boy ; Cook of the Brooklyn, who was born 
in Northampton; Train, who during the war 
commanded the auxiliary cruiser Prairie; 
Frank Wildes of Boston, who commanded the 
cruiser Boston, and George F. F. Wilde, a 
Braintree boy, who succeeded him in that com- 
mand; 0° Neil, chief of the Bureau of Ordnance ; 
Johnson, of the monitor Miantonomoh, a 
Nahant man; Davis, who commanded the auxil- 
iary cruiser Dixie, and Schouler, of the Bureau 
of Navigation. 

Considering the foregoing list,—and the fact 
that Dewey is a Vermonter,—it seems that this 
little corner of a great country is dving its full 
share toward keeping the flag atloat. 

Original New Englanders—or rather, 
direct descendants from them—are the Penobscot 
Indians, who live on an island in the Penob- 
soot River, near Oldtown, Maine; and they 
make a most creditable showing in the report 
of a Massachusetts man who has recently visited 
them. ‘These Indians, who belong to the 
Wapanaki, or Abenaki, group, maintain their 
tribal organization, electing their own chief and 
council, making their own laws, and sharing a 
small income derived from the state. The men 
work in the lumber woods and at river-driving, 
serve sportsmen as guides, and make baskets, 
snow-shoes, etc. The women are expert basket- 
makers. 

Nobody need go to the village in the hope of 
seeing picturesque wigwams. The Penobscots 
have outgrown the birch-bark era of architecture, 
and live in houses-—-which are attractive inside 
as well as outside, for the women are excellent 
housewives. ‘The village boasts a pretty church, 
a. good schoolhouse and two public halls. In 
short, it “moves,” likethe rest of the world. 

‘There was a time when the men and women 
seemed indifferent to education; but now they 
want their children to have advantages, and the 
boys and girls are not slow to improve them. 





Captain Charles E. Clark, 
of the “Oregon.” 








Quite a number have gone from the island school | over. 


to the Oldtown High School, and have done 
well there. Many of them have books. Sume 
of them have pianos or organs. Civilization has 
so far impressed the community that almost 
every member can read, and of late years they 
have been trying to build up a public library and 
reading-room; but the people are poor, and it 
xrows slowly. It is a natural presumption that, 
if any Companion reader has a good book which 
he or she is willing to give away, it would be 
very thankfully received at the Penobscot Indian 
Library, Oldtown, Maine, 

Massachusetts, the first state to estab- 
lish a sanitarium for consumptives, has now 
possessed the Rutland hospital for tive months 
or more, ‘To a lay observer the experiment 
seems already to warrant cordial notice. Twelve 
hundred feet above the sea-level stand the 
buildings, where all the wholesome winds play 
hide-and-seek and the sunshine rarely has fog to 
fight. There are nearly two hundred patients. 
Thirty times as many persons die every year of 
tuberculosis in’ Massachusetts, so directly the 


hospital can cure only a few. but the advantage | 
is, that it will send every one home prepared to: 


preach the Rutland gospel of prevention. 

‘There are wo vacancies at Rutland, at present, 
bat the man or woman who does get in finds it 
cheaper to live there than to stay at home. ‘Three 
dollars and a half a week is all a patient pays. 


The bust is the work of Mr. Robert | 
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That barely buys his food. And, by the way, 
food is a feature of the treatment. Between the 
breakfast, at a quarter before eight, and the last 
luncheon at bedtime, the patient has six meals. 
Patients have gained fifteen pounds in a month. 
Nor do they have to acquire appetites while sitting 
around in stuffy, overheated rooms, for fresh air 
is used as another agent in recovery. 

During the night of the February “blizzard,” 
snow came in on patients’ beds ; but nobody took 
cold. The temperature of the rooms at night 
ranges between thirty-five and forty degrees, and 
persons who have been apprehensive of “night 
air’’—fuailing to realize that it is all the air 
there is at night— sometimes wonder at first 
why they do not die right off. As a matter of 
fact, they find themselves getting better. 
course they are guarded from drafts, night and 
day; but whether they are on the piazza, in the 
sun-parlor, asleep in bed, or tramping over the 
Rutland hills, they are never for a moment shut 
away from the atmosphere of all outdoors. 

The Rutland hospital is not a home for ineura 
bles, but for people who have a chance to get 
well. They are not drugged, but are given a 
chanee to live under ideally healthful conditions, 
and are taught the things that every tuberculous 
person should know—for instance, 
of their sputum so that it will not infect others 
Much the same methods that are here relied on 
to check disease and prevent contagion are to 
prevail in the “cottage homes for consumptives” 
now being organized in Great Britain. It is 
pleasing to think that Massachusetts leads the 
way. 
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Turned the Tables. 

In “The Chronicles of New Haven Green” 
there is a little story apropos of the in which 
the court restricted the rates of profits to be made 
by shopkeepers in their local trade. 


In May, 1641, it was ordered that “commoditys 
well bought in and for ready money shall 
not be sold at retayle for above three pence in 
the shilling for proffit, and when sold by whole- | 
sale Jess proffit may suflice. Goods bought from 
vessels not take proflit at over one and half-pence 
in the shilling by reta 

At the same time prices were fixed for a la 
number of commodities and for various kinds of 
labor, and although this, law was repealed in 
1643, a case came before the court in 1645, whose 
outcome showed that its spirit still sw ed. 

One of the three retail merchants of the town, 
a Mrs. Stolion, had a difference with Captain 
‘Turner over a trade about a cow, and the gallant 
captain, finding the case not going in court quite 
to his ates action turned the tables on his 
adversary | g her with asking extor- 
tionate pric ner goods. Of this heinous 
practice on her part he cited numerous particu- 
his, and with great solemnity appealed to the 
court “whether she ought not to be dealt with as 
an oppre ssor of the commonweale 

his ponderous appellation so deeply impressed | 
the court that it quite forgot to decide the 
controversy between the parties, and proceeded 
to bind Mrs. Stolion over for as a person 
dangerous to the peace and safety of the body 
politic. | 

Mrs. Stolion died before her case was called, 
but the chronicler humorously says in conclusion, | 
“Poubtless the salutary lesson conveyed by her 
fate accounts for the extremely low cost of living 
for which New Haven is now and always has 
been so enviably distinguished.” 




























































Not To Be Deceived. 


To bean American is to be rich, in the eyes of 
the average European. Mr. Skinner, in his “Do- 
Nothing Days,” says that this trust in the wealth 
of the American traveller is ‘sometimes affecting, 
often irritating, perhaps amusing.” 


In_ the west of England I was moved by a 
simple desire for knowledge to ask what was an 
average price for land in that region. ‘The farmer 
whom I questioned guessed my nationality from | 
my speech, I suppose, and immediately assumed 
an air of secrecy and sagacity. 

“If it’s land you're wanting,” he said, “I can 
tell you all about it. There’s better north of 
here a bit. Come to my place and talk it 











“But I don’t want any, and if I did, I couldn’t 
buy it.” 
“Aha! Never believe it.” 
“Well, it’s a fact.” 
“About how much land, now ?”” 
“What is it worth an acre?” 
wi hat do you want to know for?” 
“Just curiosity. 
“Umph!’ 
“Well, what’s it worth?” 
“That's according to where you want it.”” | 
“That yonder, for instance.” 
“The Owner ‘wouldn't sell it. Just let me 
know how much you'll be needing, and [ can let 
you have it for as easy mor you'd be asking.” 
It was of no use. Not hred of information | 
would he part with, and his leer of craft and 
vanity kept growing on his face until I was glad 
to drop the subject. 













Looking at Each Other. 


‘The “neighbor” who figures in this London | 
Telegraph anecdote probably meant to say | 


Of 
t 








something kind: 


Patrick’s face was so homely that it had been 
described as an “offince to the landscape," and 
he was as poor as he was homely. One day a 
hbor met him and said, “And how are ye, 






“answered Pat. “It is shtarva- 
‘ ‘me in the face.” 

“Is that so?” said the sympathetic inquirer. 
“sure, and it can't be very pleasant for ayther | 
of ye.” | 
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CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
anion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, jusic or 
Normai School, College or University In New England. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
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PROF. GRADY, Principal, 


Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 


41 Tremont Street. 


Why go through life stammering 
when you can be cured? They speak }$ 
for themselves, do the testimonials \ 
contained in our free prospectus. 
Call or write. Lstablished 30 years. { 
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Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send tor Bletures ind elreular. 


Harvard University School of Veterinary Medicine. 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 
The profession of comparative inedicine now offers 
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HOY, there, Ferguson, and 
how’s the Mary Ellen?” 

A man who was slouching 
down the beach turned and 
paused hesitatingly when he 
heard this call. He had the 
face and the gait of a man 
who is always hesitating. 
His clothes were ill-kept, his shoes brown for 
lack of blacking, and his white beard straggled 
over the soiled bosom of his collarless shirt. 

He glanced timidly and apologetically back 
at the group of hearty ‘“‘cap’ns’’ behind him, 
with big-voiced and broad-chested Captain 
Barney in the middle. 

“All right,”’ he answered, in a thin, uncer- 
tain voice. ‘She's comin’ along first-rate. 
11) have her ready to float again by Monday, 
maybe.” 

A roar of laughter was the answer of the 
group on the beach, and the loudest voice was 
that of Captain Barney. 

“You're a clever calker, Cap’n Ferguson,” 
he said, when he recovered his breath, “for 
you can do what never a man of us here could 
ever hope to do. Hurry up and get her into 
shape before the Jennie Z. sails, and I’ll race 
you to Campbell’s Head.” 

Captain Ferguson did not answer. He hung 
a moment irresolute; then, with a feeble scowl 
at his delighted persecutors, he turned without 
a word and went stumbling down the shore to 
the place where lay the Mary Ellen, his dilap- 
idated little sloop, the unworthy object of his 
whole devetion. 

The poor Mary Ellen was the only dingy, 
unseaworthy vessel in all the trim fleet that 
rode in the little Maine harbor. Her sides 
were splintered and paintless, her decks yawn- | 
ing, her spars bent and cracked. There she lay, | 
high and dry on the beach, a picture of ruin. 

Captain Ferguson pursued his way to her, | 
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while the group behind him relapsed into com- 
fortable postures on the weather-beaten spars 
in the shade of the alder-bushes. There were 
four of them—captains all, from Captain Evans, 
the wrinkled little Welsh skipper of the green 
schooner that had just put in for water, to the 
great Captain Barney, captain of the Jennie Z., 
the stately three-master whose spars rose trim 
above the sharp fir-tips of Connor’s Point. 

Captain Evans, being the guest of the others, 
did nothing. He sat placidly looking out over 
the blue sparkle of the bay, eying the local 
craft with critical and professionally restricted 
approbation. Captain Henly was bent over an 
obstinate tangle of fishing-tackle, grunting at 
intervals, when the skein became especially 
intricate. It is hard to keep one’s temper when 
working over fishing-tackle, and some said that 
Captain Henly’s was by no means easy to keep. 

His son, a lank, ungainly lad of fifteen,— 
who may have had something to do with his 
father's irritability,—sat on the beach at his 
feet, rather listlessly “shucking” clams into a 
great tin pan, which his dog, a large nonde- 
script black animal, eyed wistfully, with little 
whines of entreaty. Near by sat Captain Wiley, 
whittling a new thole-pin out of oak. 

As for Captain Barney, he was sprawled at 
full length, —and there was a good deal of him,— 
digging his feet into the gravel and now and 
then shying a pebble at the uneasy dog. For 
Captain Barney was above doing anything in 
a leisurely way. When he worked, he worked 
hard, and when at rest, as he was now, he 
rested all over. 

Captain Barney was the pride, the delight and 
the dread of the little village of Rocky Harbor. 
He was the delight of the robust men and boys 
and the less sensitive of the village girls, the 
terror of all whose nerves made them in any 
degree timid. Not that he was disorderly, 
lawless or intemperate. Not at all; he boasted 





loudly that no man had ever seen him the 
worse for drink, and in the little hilltop 
church his voice resounded mightily above 
all others. 

Captain Barney did all things with 
energy. If mischief was afoot, a church-bell 
to be rung at midnight, a practical joke to 
be played on some timid villager, he was 
the biggest and most uproarious boy of all. 
He could handle a sailboat better than any 
skipper in the bay, could outrun any boy 
on the island, and could, as he put it, ‘lick 
any man in the county.” 

He had never had a sick day in his life. 
He had been around the world twice, had 
been through experiences enough to kill 
three ordinary men, and had brought his 
vessel through a gale in which a score of 
others had foundered. He had never been 
beaten, and never meant to be. 

Wherever he appeared, one felt his 
presence. His huge chest, deep voice and 
mighty fist asserted themselves. His per- 
sonality seemed to be diffused on all sides 
of him. His presence was a tonic—a tonic 
that, like the brisk air of Penobscot Bay, 
proved altogether too bracing for some 
people. Only the robust could appreciate 
his uproarious health. 

“When he is in town,” said quiet Sister 
Hepham, “‘the place seems crowded.’ And 
she was not the only one that breathed 
easier when the rattle of the Jennie Z.’s 
windlass told that for half a year or so the 
village would rest from Captain Barney’s 
overexuberant presence. 

Just now he lay very quiet, watching 
the bent figure of Captain Ferguson as he 
plodded down the stony beach to the Mary 
Ellen. He chuckled to himself as he 
looked. 

“How long has he been fooling away 
time over her, Henly?” he asked, rising on 
his elbow the better to observe her condition. 

“A month now,’ answered Henly, in a 
dry, shrill voice. “He hauled her out in 
June, and he’s been down here puttering 
about over her ever since.’’ 

“Can he stop her up?” 

“Stop her! Well, I guess not. She’s 
half-full now at the end of every flood-tide. 
You can't do anything with those lap-built 
boats when they start a leak. Besides, he 
has no knack or faculty about him.” 

“He can sail a boat, though,” put in 
young Henly. 

“Well, yes,” assented the elder, “that’s 
right, but he can’t rig, nor calk, nor car- 
penter.”” 

“Yes,” added the boy, “and what’s 
worse, he’s a perfect ’fraid-cat. Why, he’s 

afraid of me! He wouldn’t stand up to a 
kitten, and he’ll blubber like a baby if he’s 
burt.” 

Captain Barney laughed and sat up, chucking 

an extra big pebble at the dog, who, in young 
Henly’s absorption, had drawn perilously near 
the clams. ‘“A baby!’’ he said. “Well, I should 
think he was. Do you remember, Henly, that 
day at school when we small boys got him out 
into the woods—he was the only really big 
boy in the school—and filled his collar and 
pockets with snow, and how he cried and ran 
home to tell his mother? I’ve never forgotten 
it. Neither has he, I fancy. Poor Fergy, he 
was always blubbering!” and Captain Barney 
laughed with a strong, masculine contempt for 
tears. 
“It’s odd,’’ he went on, ‘‘to see how it bothers 
him to speak of that moldy old ‘pinky’ of his. 
All I have to do is to call out, ‘Ferguson, how’s 
the Mary Ellen?’ and off he goes, wild as a 
lunatic. Can’t the old fellow see what a scare- 
crow she is! She’s a disgrace to the whole 
harbor, yet he’s as proud of her as I am of the 
Jennie Z.” 

“Why does he call her the Mary Ellen?” 
asked Evans. 

“Why? Oh, that was the name of his 
wife, Mary Ellen Carson. Wiley and Henly 
here remember her, a pale little woman, odd, 
always tending pansies in her garden when the 
other women had asters and peonies. I used 


to bring the plants to her.” The captain cleared | 


his throat. “She was a quiet, nice little thing, 
too good for a fellow like him. But he did 
seem to think a lot of her!” 

“Perhaps,” said Evans, thoughtfully, ‘that 
may be why he loves the old boat so.” 

“Pshaw!” said Barney. “Nothe! It takes 
aman to feel that way. This fellow was simply 
soft, that’s all. He couldn’t feel like a man. 
If he could, by heavens, I’d be sorry for him.” 





Captain Evans rose slowly, brushing off the 
sand from his patched trousers. “Where are 
you going?” asked Captain Barney. 

“I’m going down to see the Mary Ellen,” 
he answered, and set off down the beach. 
The others rose and followed. At the sound of 
their steps, Ferguson’s grizzled head appeared 
over the side. He said nothing but looked 
questioningly and apprehensively at Captain 
Barney. Captain Evans was in the lead. 

“How are you getting along?” he said, and 
bent to inspect the planking. His face grew 
graver as he looked. No wonder, for the Mary 
Ellen was a sad sight. Her sides bore faint 
evidences of successive strata of paint—blue, 
white, gray and dull red. There were rumors 
of a still earlier coat of green, but the last trace 
of it had long vanished. Her planks were 
splintered, patched with ill-assorted bits of 
soap-boxes and other stray material. She was 
a dismal spectacle, a fitting companion to the 
feeble man who pottered about her. 

Captain Barney thrust his stick against her 
side. The point sank easily into the spongy 
wood. 7 

“Pure punk,” he said. “She’ll never swim, 
man. It’s sure death to put foot into her.” 

“She doesn’t leak,’”’ Ferguson cried. ‘Look, 
the tide came up to here last night, up to her 
water-line, and see, she’s dry as a bone inside!” 

“It’s all run out at low water,” said young 
Henly, with a wink at Captain Barney. “Look 
at her seams.”” 

“But, Ferguson,” said Captain Evans, “see 
here! Her centreboard-box is all loose at the 
bottom. You know too much about a boat to 
sail with her like that.” 

“That’s nothing, nothing at all,” Ferguson 
cried, excitedly. ‘No boat will be quite rigid. 
Besides, I will make it all tight. She'll do 
better when she’s afloat.”” 

Evans shook his head. 
he answered. 

“When are you going to have her ready?” 
asked Barney. 

“Next week, I thought,” said Ferguson, 
timidly. ‘There isn’t much left to do now.” 

“It isn’t right,” Evans said, soberly, “to let 
him go out in a boat like that.” 

“Youre right there,” roared Captain Barney. 
“By the great horn spoon, it isn’t right to let 
him! Look here, Ferguson, this thing’s got to 
stop. We can’t let you go out in that old 
wreck.” 

“But you helped me haul her out,” said 
Ferguson, trembling. 

“Yes, for the fun of the thing. But you 
can’t sail in her. She won’t float. She isn’t 
the boat she used to be. Just look at her, man. 
‘You're wrong-headed about her. Look at her 
aswedo! See here,”"—and he thrust his shoe- 
tip into the moldy wood of the side,—“she’s 
rotten from stem to stern. She’s ready to drop 
apart of herself. Look at your rigging—it’s a 
serap-heap of rusty wire—and your timbers! 
Drop it, man. Stay ashore. She’s done for, 
and you may as well know it once for all. 
And just remember this, if I see you starting 
out in her, I’l] come and take you back and 
smash her to splinters. If you can’t take care 
of yourself, I’ll do it for you.” 

He marched contemptuously up the beach, 
the others following, laughing and chuckling. 
“You’re too hard on him, Cap’n Barney,” 
said Evans, softly, but Barney and Henly only 
laughed. Wiley looked a little doubtful. “It’s 
a sad sight,” he said, “but it’s queer, too. 
Poor old Ferguson !”” 

They settled down once more, and their chat 
wenton. They were just discussing the merits 
and demerits of the false rail on the stern of 
Evans’s schooner, when they were roused by a 
low call from young Henly. 

He had stolen down the beach to the Mary 
Ellen. Now he came running back, making 
mnysterious gestures of invitation and warning. 

“Come,” he said, “but keep still! Such a 
joke!” 

They all rose and followed him. He tiptoed 
up to the side of the Mary Ellen, and pointed 
to the little cabin window. ‘Look in there!” 
he whispered, “look in there! It’s too good! 
A regular baby!” 

Captain Barney looked in. For a moment 
he could see nothing. Then he made out the 
figure of Captain Ferguson, sitting crouched on 
the little broken locker at the side. His head 
was between his hands, and his shoulders 
shook with sobs. Beside him lay a picture— 
the picture of a woman. His thin hands trem- 
bled as he cried. 

Captain Barney looked in silence for a 
moment, his face darkening and twitching. 


“She’ll never float,” 
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‘Then he swung savagely around upon young 
Henly. 

“You blasted coward!” he cried, and seizing 
the boy by the collar, he shook him till his teeth 
rattled, and flung him down on the beach. 
Then, paying no attention to the questions or 
expostulations of the others, he turned his back 
upon them and went striding off up the beach, 
at a rate that none of them could equal. He 
vanished into the woods, and they could hear 
the bushes breaking before him as he hurried 
on. 
Young Henly got up, sobbing and shaking. 
“I didn’t say a thing to him,” he stammered. 
“He's a brute. He —” 

But Captain Evans laid a firm hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. “Baby!’’ he said, with a soft 
but significant smile. “Baby!” 

The boy hung his head, but his father took up 
the word. ‘He’s no right to lay hands on a son 
of mine,” he cried, “and I’ll make him sing 
small |”” 

Evans only smiled. ‘Tell him so,” he said. 
But Henly did not respond. He had just dis- 
covered the dog finishing his banquet upon the 
clams, which the boy had left unguarded, and 
young Henly had a chance to forget Captain 
Barney’s shaking in, the more violent chastise- 
ment administered by his parent. 


Little Carson was the shoemaker of Rocky 
Ilarbor, and every week-day evening the sun- 
burned faces ‘of the village captains reflected the 
dim light of his big brass lamp, and watched 
attentively as he punched and stitched and 
pounded. 

The subject of conversation to-night was 
Captain Barney. What had come over him? He 
had been known, before, fo be angry, but never 
in so moody and inexplicable a fashion. 

“It can’t be my boy's making furf of Ferguson,” 
sald Henly. “I’m sure no one could make more 
fun of him than Barney does himself. Why, he 
set the old fellow crying! My boy did nothing 
but find it out!” 

Carson stitched on, his thin lips set thought- 
fully. “I’m going to wait,” he said, “till Cap'n 
Barney tells his own story; and I’m sure he'll 
tell it. It’s a way he has.” 

Even as he spoke they heard, coming up the 
plank sidewalk, a familiar step, loud and aggres- 
sive. Henly looked a little uneasy, and moved 
slightly to one side. All seemed expectant. 

The step drew nearer, the door opened, and 
Captain Barney pushed through the crowd to 
his accustomed place; but he did not seem quite 
himself. He cleared his throat and looked 
embarrassed. There was a long silence. Carson 
was the first to break it. 

“Well, Cap’n Barney,’ he said, ‘Henly here 
seems to have something against you.” 

Captain Barney nodded. “That’s right,” he 
said. “He’s got something against me, and I’ve 
got something against myself and the rest of 
you, too. And I’m going to talk about it. That's 
what I’ve come for.”” 

Henly placked up courage. 
began. 

“Cap'n Henly,’ Barney broke in, “I’ll thank 
you to keep still till I get through. I don’t 
intend to be called to account by you. I'll 
attend to my own case!" 

“See here, boys,”’ he went on, after an uneasy 
pause, “I've got something to say. 1’m going to 
say it to myself before you. And I won't let 
any other man say it. 1’ll mix and take my 
own medicine. 

“I’ve been a coward, a low-down, mean-livered 


“My boy—” he 


coward. I’ve been a bully and a sneak. And | 


I'm going to call myself 8. I’ve called other 


fellows to account often enough, haven’t 1? | 


You know that. If any man gives me. back- 
talk, I'll down him.” 

He paused—then went on reflectively : 

“Now there’s the trouble with me. Every 
man must have sense licked into him, some time. 
Every fellow has got to take his licking. I’ve 
made many a man see that and have done him 
good, lots of good. The trouble’s this: There 
isn't a man in this place fit to give me mine. 
I've got to fight it out with myself.” 

Again he paused. “Now I am not bad. I’m 
no fool, either. 


my course, thank God 1 can lay it true. 

“You all know how I’ve treated Ferguson. 
I've teased him about his old boat till the fellow 
was fairly crazy. I didn’t mean any harm, I’d 
no notion that he really minded it, as you or I 


It takes me longer to learn, ; 
maybe, with no one to teach me, but when I see; 
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If I’ve done wrong I’ve done it myself, and I’ve 
found it out myself, and I’ll make up for it, so 
help me God! 

“See here!” He took his wallet from his 
pocket. ‘This has been a flush year with me, 
and with you, too. Now here’s what I say: 
We've made that poor old fellow miserable long 
enough. We've had our fun out of him, and 
he’s had mighty little out of us. Now, what I 
say is, Let’s pay him for the fun he’s given us, 
and for the trouble we’ve given him. I’ve been 
mean to him. I can’t begin to make it square, 
but I’ll do what I can. There are five tens! 
Carson can take charge of them. Five new bills, 
and these are to go toward getting Ferguson a 
new Mary Ellen that he’ll not have to be 
ashamed of. 

“That isn’t all. Not by a guod deal! I’ll lay 
down those five tens, but 1’ll expect every man 
of you to lay down at least a five. I led in the 
mischief, and I’ll pay the biggest price, but the 
rest must come in, too, every man or I’ll know 
why. And now I say once more, before you all, 
I’ve acted like a snéak and I’m up and down 
ashained of myself, more ashamed than I’ve 
ever been in all my life before.” 

He laid down the bills and stopped, embar- 
rassed. ‘There was a silence. Then Henly 
spoke. “I don’t see what 1 should pay for,” he 
said, sharply. ‘He laid hands on my boy, 
and —” 

“Shut up,” broke in Wiley, angrily. “Cap’n 
Barney has spoken out like a man, and I’m 
proud to know him. If you can’t see that, you’re 
a bigger fool than I am. There’s my five, and 
another for Henly. I don’t want any unwilling 
money in this heap,” and he laid down two 
bills. 

One by one the others contributed. Carson 
counted over the money. ‘Eighty-five dollars,” 
he said. “That ought to get a beauty. Who 
knows of any for sale?” 

Then Evans spoke up, in his quiet, matter-of- 
fact tone. “I am a stranger here,” he said, “but 
some of you know about me. I am not a man to 
play tricks in a bargain. I have a sloop over 
at East Harbor—Cap’n Wiley knows her. I 
offer her for sale at one hundred and twenty. 
Between us, I haven’t 
expected to get much 
over one hundred. 
She is worth every 
cent of that. I have 
seen this man Fergu- 
son and his boat. I 
am very sorry for him. 
For him, 1 will sell 
my boat for eighty- 
five. 1 can afford it, 
and I shal] be glad.” 

There was a low 
Murmur of assent. 
Captain Barney step- 
ped forward. “Wiley 
and I’ll look at her 
to-morrow,” he said. 
“And now we'd best 
go home. But, see 
here, boys, mind you 
keep this thing dark 
for a week yet. I'll 
have to have my joke 
with the old fellow— 
there’s no getting over 
it.” 

For the rest of the 
week Ferguson tink- 
ered away patheti- 
cally on the poor old 
Mary Ellen. His 
eyes had been rudely ce 
opened to her defects, “ok 
but she was all he 
had, and he loved the water. He felt a dim 
hope that somehow he might yet get her into 
trim. Better she than nothing! Besides, he 
really loved the boat, for the name on her 
bows. 

It was on Monday morning that she was at 
last ready. He rose early, after a restless night, 
and hurried down to where she lay, to escape 
the watchful eyes of his neighbors, especially 
Captain Barney. He almost ran down the wind- 
ing path through the field, and pushed hastily 
through the alder-bushes that Jined the beach. 

He parted the last branches, and then stopped, 
bewildered. The Mary Ellen was not at the 
mooring, where he had left her the night before! 








would, I mean. I’d never a notion of it till I 
saw him there to-day, crying like a child, with 
that blasted little idiot of Henly‘s grinning at 


| Instead, she was hauled far up among the bushes, 
(and In her place floated another hoat—a sloop, 
| bright with new paint, trim in every rope and 


him like a monkey. 

“And that brought it all to me at a flash. 
‘Barney,’ sald I, ‘you're a bully—nothing bat a 
bully? I ought not to have shaken the boy. 
Still, he needed it. Besides, | had led him astray, 
and it was my place to set the lad straight again, 
even if it did take a bit of a jar. He was lucky, 
T tell you, to have some one at hand to lick him 
into the right way. 

“Look at me. 
Lord hasn't provided somebody to thrash me 
hard! For T need it. if ever man did. As it is, 
I've got to take myself in hand. 
needn't look innocent! I led you on, [ know, 
but you were all mighty willing to follow! You 
laughed when I Jaughed, and took all the fun of 
what I did, and you’re mighty little better off. 


I'm downright sorry that the | 


Oh, you fellows | 





spar. He started forward, trembling with wonder, 
and then stopped again. He had caught sight of 
her name, in bright letters on her bows—the 
Mury Ellen. 

He rubbel his eyes. It must be a dream. 
No, there before the mast, in huge, clumsy 
iettering, hung a sign. It read: “To Captain 
Ferguson from his friends."” 

And then the watchers in the alder-thicket— 
and you can guess who they were—turned aside 
and brushed something—perhaps it was sand-— 
from their eyes, while old Captain Ferguson went 
down upon his knees and thanked God for His 
goodness, ori 

It was a week later when the Jennie Z. lett 
Rocky Harbor. .As she ran by Rawley’s ledge, 
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where she met the swell of the outer sea, she| skipper sprang upon the taffrail and waved 
passed a neat sloop bound in, racing along | hand. > 
“Ahoy,’”’ he shouted, “ahoy, Ferguson, and 
how’s the Mary Ellen?” 
And Ferguson, with the tears streaming down 
his withered cheeks, waved his trembling hand 
in answer. 


gracefully under a cloud of snowy canvas. 
And her skipper, Captain Ferguson, proud and 
happy, sat at her tiller, handling her as only he 
could. 

Then, just as the Jennie Z. roared by, her 


THe 


Xe ENRY, see that 
you get that milk 
just right for that 

calf, and don’t you let it 

get cold before you get it 
to her. Get some fresh 
straw from the back shed 
to bed her down with, 
and see that you give her 
enough bedding. The 
way that stall was day 
before yesterday, that 
calf would soon be in 
danger of having enlarged 
knees. Then when you 





| get all through, come right in and gu to bed. 


You needn’t read a mite to-night—you've got to 
get up at four o’clock and warm up milk for 
that calf.” 

Henry Silsbee thrust his thumb several times 
into a pan of milk on the stove, meantime lighting 
the old Jantern. Then he poured the contents of 
the pan into a tin pail that he had been warming 
on the back of the same stove, drew on a pair 
of striped yarn mittens out of which his bare 
thumbs protruded, set the kitchen door ajar, 
took up the pail of milk with one hand and the 
lighted lantern with the other, and went out, 
closing the door behind him with the toe of his 
boot. 

The cold air of early March nipped his bare 
face like a pair of pincers as he stepped out. 
Tle hurried on toward the barn to escape it. 
There had been a 
little flurry of fine 
snow, thinly covering 
the ground. Half-way 
to the barn Henry 
stepped upon an icy 
spot on the beaten 
path, which the snow 


fell down upon his 
back. The warm milk 
spattered him from 
head to foot. The 
glass in the lantern 
. broke with a smash 
and the flame went 
out. The fall strained 
his back and bruised 
his sides. He called 
out “Oh!” at the top 
of his voice, in an 
agonized way. 

His father and 
mother came to the 
door with a lamp. 

“Now what in time 
have you gone and 
done?” shouted his 
father. “Spilled all 
that calf’s milk, as 
sure as I’m alive! 
Keep still, I tell you! 
Do you think we’ve 
got milk to spare for 
you to spill all over 
the yard? Come right 

in and put on some more milk, and while it’s 
warming you can go out and get the calf bedded 
down, at least.”’ 

Henry’s mother took a towel, and as well as 
she could brushed the milk from the clothes of 
the whimpering boy ; but she said nothing. The 
father was plainly very indignant at Tenry's 
carelessness. 

While the second batch of milk was warming, 
Henry lighted the new lantern and went out to 
the barn shed, this time going around the ice spot 
and the wreck of the old lantern, and brought 
in a great armful of dry ogt-straw. When he 
reached the box-stall where the calf was kept, 
he found his father standing there. He looked 
to see if the calf was properly bedded down, and 
waited until Henry had come back from the 
house with the milk, and had helped the calf to 
drink it from a wooden trough by holding the 
little animal’s nose into the milk while she 
snorted and blew fora while before she succeeded 
in beginning to drink. Then Henry followed his 


“(HE LIKED THIS CALF 
LESS AND LESS.”” 


| father into the house, and went up into the cold, 


drafty attic to bed. 

He had some bitter thoughts. He had been 
lent by his friend, Will Waterman, a book called 
“The Great Capitals of the World,” in which he 
was intensely interested. It seemed to him that 
he was not treated fairly. Te kept repeating to 
himself the first line of the old nonsense rhyme, 


| “There was a man and he had a calf;” and he 


almost wished he had been born a Jersey heifer 
instead of an American boy. Ile was worried, 
and very wakeful. 

He fell asleep at last; but it seemed to him 





had concealed, and; 
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that he had not been 
sleeping more than half 
an hour before he heard 


a call. 
“Henry!” 
He was, with all his 













might and main, it 
seemed to him tting 
ready to answer the call, 
when it came very sharply 
again. 

“Henry!” 

“Yees, sir,’ he an- 


swered, and gasped and ; 
started as if something 
dreadful had happened —he had not the least 
idea what. 

“Get right up and go out and feed that calf!” 

Henry was already on his feet on the rough, 
cold attic floor, or rather on his heels alone, for 
the terribly rigid stretch that had come on him 
had drawn his toes up from the floor and made 
him stagger against the bed. The cold air made 
him shiver from head to foot, and his teeth 
chatter. 

When, half an hour later, Henry was struggling 
with the calf, whose eager hunger was causing 
her to “‘bunt’”’ the trough and pail all about the 
little box-stall and putting Henry into a fame of 
impatience and indignation, his father came in 
with the empty milk-pails on his arm. 

“Hold on! hold on!” he said. ‘Ke carefal 
how you jerk that Jersey calf around that way! 
You might lame her for life. She’s too valuable 
to fool with—she’s registered stock. Here—now 
she’ll drink. See here, Henry—I’m sorry, but 
you'll have to stay out of school about a month 
and feed that calf and take care of her. I’ve got 
too much to do to be able to warm milk and feed 
it to her every three hours, and your mother, she 
hasn’t time for it, either, and aint very well, and 
so you’ve got to stay at home for it till the calf’s 
big enough to feed.’” 

“O father —” 

“I can’t help it, I tell you! That calf’s valu- 
able stock, and she’s got to be tended to right up 
to the handle, and there’s nobody to do it bat 
you, and that’s all there is about it!” 

He took up a one-legged stool from the corner 
and went out to milk. Henry crouched in the 
corner, while his blood boiled. 

Stay out of school to take care of a calf! And 
he would get behind all the rest in the arithmetic 
class, and he never could “figure up” to them. 
Henry thoroughly liked going to school, liked 
his studies, and liked to read. And he did not 
like calves. 

He liked this calf less and less during the next 
three weeks. Never, he declared, was there 
such a stupid animal. His father, who worked 
hard himself early and late, hurried him out of 
the house in the evening to feed and bed the calf, 
and out of his bed in the morning to take care of 
her. At nine o’clock in the forenoon he had to 
feed her, at eleven, at two, and at five. He spent 
the best part of his time in waiting on the calf. 

The Waterman boys, who lived still farther 
from the schoolhouse than Henry did, told him 
on their way home how finely they were getting 
along in their studies, and particularly how, in 
arithmetic, they had figured all the way through 
partial payments, and were getting well into 
mensuration. Mensuration! Henry had often 
looked at that long, mysterious word, toward the 
back part of the arithmetic, and yearned toward 
it with an intensity of longing. But instead of 
mensuration, he must work night and day, as it 
seemed to him, in taking care of a calf! And 
after the month was up, there would be only 
three weeks more of school before the term 
ended! Well, he must make the best of that. 

When the month was nearly up, the calf had 
progressed so far in the art of drinking milk, 
eating meal and nibbling hay that incessant care 
of her was not necessary. Henry was beginning 
to feel that he could at last be spared from 
attendance on the little animal, when his father 
came into the kitchen one evening, after a visit 
to Bowenville on an errand, and said: 

“Well, here we are coming right on to spring 
work, and I had it all fixed up for Juke Merrifield 
to come over and work for me, and now he tells 
me that his father’s sick and he can’t come. No 
use, Henry, you can’t go back to school at all. 
How did the calf eat to-day ?” 

Henry winked both eyes hard a great many 
times, and swallowed something that seemed to 
stick in his throat. He was afraid that if he 
spoke he would break down. 

“Heh,” said his father, “did she take any 
meal?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Henry. 
deal.” 

“I guess we'll have to give the calf a better 


“She’s eaten a good 
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place to live in now. She’s getting pretty big. ! 
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farm, I am quite aware, but a boy like that, 
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“Well, Silsbee,” said the veterinary, ‘“‘that ’ere | become familiar with the manipulation of such 


You can’t make much out of a critter, blood or | eager for knowledge, needs a certain amount of | calf —” 


po blood, unless you have all the conditions 
favorable to its growing. Beats all how many 
things you've got to do to develop them, especially 
when the blood’s good to begin with. You must. 
take awful good care of that calf, Henry.” 

Henry had heard this so many times that he 
almost shuddered as he listened to it. 

Somehow he wished that his father would 
sometimes think of him in some other way than 
in connection with the calf. 
shivering with cold; the weather had been wet | 
and unpleasant. And yet his cheeks felt hot. 

When Henry went out to feed the calf after 


supper he saw a sight that made his blood run | 


cold. In the corner of the little stall lay the little 
Jersey on her side, and now and then threshing 
her head up and down. Close by lay a meal-b: 
nearly empty. The calf’s head and neck were 
covered with meal. He knew what had hap- 
pened. When he had fed the calf its pint of 
meal at about four o’clock he had heedlessly left 
the meal-bag in the stall, and the calf had thrust 
her head into it and eaten so much meal that she 
had been made very sick. 

“Oh, she'll die—she’ll die!” Henry gasped. 

No one but a farmer’s boy knows what an 
alarming and shocking thing it is on a farm to 
have a valuable and favorite animal die. Henry 
did not dare to think what his father would say 
or do. He was faint and sick with the very 
thought. No matter—he must go and tell his 
father. He ran into the house and confronted 
his father and mother, who were still at 
the table, with pale face and trembling 
lips. 

“O father, father‘” 

“What's the matter? Heh? Anything 
happened to the calf?” 

“Yes, sir, she’s —” 

The farmer did not wait to hear what 
more the boy might have to say, but 
rashed out to the barn. 

Henry staggered back against the woodbox, 
and then reeled and fell face forward on the 
floor, striking his forehead against the flinty oak 
boards. He was exhausted and had been more 
than half ill for two days, and this disaster had 
quite upset him. 

Henry’s mother rushed up to him with a 
scream. Hewas quite insensible. And so his 
father had the singular experience of going to 
Bowenville after a physician and a veterinary 
surgeon at the same time. To do him credit, 
probably he would not have brought the veteri- 
nary at all, if the man’s house had not been on 
his way. Moreover, the doctor had been sum- 
moned first, and was coming on in his own 
conveyance. 

“‘Overeaten, you say ?” asked the veterinary. 

“No, fell on the kitchen floor in a faint and 
strack his forehead!’’ exclaimed the farmer. 

“I meant the calf,” said the other, “not the 
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occupation for his mind. He ought to be at 
| school, when there is a school, at this fellow’s 
age—about fourteen, I believe.” 

“Thirteen and a half,’’ said the mother. 

“Yes, Well, I'll give him some medicine, 
and wait a while. I don’t think you need be 


“Dead, I hope!’’ exclaimed the farmer. 


instruments as the sextant and theodolite, and 
their adjustments. For there isa knack in the 


“Dead? Not a mite of it! I reckon you | use of instruments which can only be thoroughly 
needn’t worry much about that critter. She’s | acquired early in life. 


kicking ’round the pen, and blatting for some- 
thing to eat. How’s the boy?” 


Boy and calf both recovered; and it was a| knowledge and _ intelligence. 


An intending explorer should have a scientific 
training, and be able to observe and collect with 
When he has 


jalarmed. I'll trouble you, Mr. Silsbee, to get me | singular thing that while Henry’s father, after | selected the region to which he intends to devote 
that, could hardly bear to see him taking care of | his attention, he should not start on his expedi- 


| a glass of water.” 
; The farmer went out to the kitchen. 


cow-doctor came in at the door 
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| HEN the world was young, there 
was an endless field for explora- 
tion, as strange countries and 
peoples lay in every direction 
Then the thrill of delight which | 
comes of first seeing unheard-of landscapes and | 
people could easily be attained. One envies the | 
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has efully mapped its glaciers. 

\fter suffering terrible privations, and 

losing two of his four men and all his animals 

but one in the maze of sand-dunes, he was 

the first to cross the awful Takla-makan desert, 
between the rivers Yarkand and Khotan. 

He discovered and examined an ancient city 
which had been buried under the sands for 
centuries, and had again emerged into the light 

He explored a previously unknown part of the 
lofty plateau of Tibet, for two months not meeting 
2 human bei in those icy solitudes of 

dam. He was afterw exposed to 
ttacks of Tangut robbers. Finally he solved 
»graphical problems connected with Lob 

Nor. 
When he reached Peking, he brought home 


large collections, valuable maps and drawings, 
much new geographical information, and an 
intensely interesting narrative as the results of 
his arduous exploring labors, yet he was barely 


“Don't talk to me about that calf!” said the | joy of those young Nasamonians, of whom the | thirty years of age. 


farmer in a loud voice. 

The two drove on in silence until the farm- 
house was reached. The physician drove up 
behind them as they entered the gate. The 
farmer tied his horse in the shed, pointed the 
veterinary to the barn, and went into the house 
with the doctor. 


poor bed in the attic, but in his mother’s, in the | 
cozy, warm bedroom off the sitting-room; and 
the silent woman was bending over him. The} 
boy was feverish, and his eyes were wide open 


and excited; but he did not look at any one in | 


the room. 
“So, bossy ! So, bossy !’”? he murmured. “There 
now—there now—now you'll feel better!” 
“‘What’s he been doing ?”” asked the doctor. 
“Waiting on a calf,” said the farmer, bitterly. 
“Overfed it to-day—killed it likely—and it’s sent 


him off in a faint. It’s my own fault—he ought | 


to bave been at school. Had a good deal of 
exposure, too, and lost some sleep. I've been 
thinking of nothing on earth but that calf—never 
once of the boy.’ 

“He’s in a bad condition,” said the doctor, 
after listening at the boy’s chest and examining 
his tongue. “Is this where he sleeps?” 

“No—he sleeps in the garret.”” 

“The garret, eh? I guess I’ll take a look at 
that garret after a while.” 

When he had done what he could for the boy, 


the doctor went up into the attic. He found it, 


leaky and cold and cheerless. Henry’s mother 
said that he had been suffering from a very 
bad cold, and had been very much worried and 
unhappy. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “I guess Henry will 
be all right. Evidently there has been no very 
serious concussion, and this fever is manageable. 
Bat, Mr. Silsbee, I want to say a word to you. 
‘Yon have the reputation of taking pretty good 
care of your animals, I believe.”’ 

The farmer said nothing. 

‘And your barn is always in the best of order. 
Now did it ever occur to you that a human being, 
at the most critical period of his life, needs favor- 


able conditions for his development as well as a | 


calf? Maybe a strong man can sleep safely in 
a leaky attic, but I don’t believe many young 
boys could. A man must think of his own flesh 
and blood, as wel as of his registered stock.”” 
The farmer nodded his head again and again. 
“Moreover, country boys must help on the 


Father of History tells us — Herodotus heard 
their story from some Greeks of Cyrene, whose 
authority was the King of the Oasis of Ammon: 

The five gallant youths were sons of the chief 
people among the Nasamonian tribe, which dwelt 
on the shore of the Greater Syrtis, a gulf of the 


| Mediterranean. To the south of their home was | 
Henry was tossing in bed—not in his own | 


the trackless desert, and the young men longed 
to cross it, and learn what countries and peoples | 
| were on the other side. The young explorers 
must have made intelligent preparations, for 
they successfully traversed the desert, came to 
the fertile country and the towns of the negroes, 
| saw the great river Niger and its crocodiles, and 
returned home in safety. They were the first of 
a long and glorious roll of explorers who have 
prepared for their work with care, performed it 
with resolution, and been rewarded by success 
and a happy return. 


be extinct. It is certainly in full vigor now. 
Stupendous as is the work of discovery achieved 
since the days of Herodotus, much remains to 
be done, and youths abound, of various national- 
ities, who are as zealous as the young dwellers by 
the Greater Syrtis. Let me give two instances 
of their spirit : 

Some sixteen years ago a boy at school in 
Stockholm early displayed the geographical] in- 
stinct with which some boys are born, but which 
will bring them nowhere unless they diligently | 
aaultivate it. Young Sven Hedin cultivated his | 
gift with the utmost perseverance from the age 
of fifteen. He made himself acquainted with 
the labors of every explorer whose narrative 
was within his reach. As regards the Arctic 
| regions, he drew beautifully executed little maps 
to illustrate each expedition, showing the tracks 
of the exploring ships, from Cabot and Cortereal 
to Payer and Nordenskiéld. 

Soon his skill and geographical knowledge 
began to be appreciated, and his help was sought 
by men of science. But it was not until he had 
| served this long apprenticeship to his favorite 


undertake the work of an explorer, selecting 
Central .\sia for the field of his labors. Yet he 
was still very young; only in his twenty-second 
year. 

After eight years he returned with a rich harvest 


Bokhara, the Pamirs and eastern Turkestan. 
He ascended the famous mountain of Mustaghata 





‘The race of Nasamonians will, I trust, never | 


pursuit that Sven Hedin thought himself fit to | 


of valuable results. He travelled over Persia, ' 


A Young Explorer in Africa. 


Another recent example of the prowess of a 
modern Nasamonian may be taken from the 
continent of Africa. Young Henry Sheppard 
Hart Cavendish landed at Berbera when he had 
| not yet completed his twentieth year. He trav- 
elled over the wild country of the Somalis until 
|he reached the banks of the river Jub, a very 
long and most difficult journey. He made his 
; Way across the mountains into the interior. He 
overcame all obstacles. Ife was the first to 
explore the western side of the great Lake 
| Rudolf. He collected information respecting 
| the unknown country between that lake and the 
White Nile, and he made his way across the vast 
region between Lake Rudolf and Mombasa. 

He completed this exploring journey with a 
success which proves that he possesses not only 
courage of a high order, but judgment and power 
of influencing his followers, which are qualifica- 
tions not often met with in so youngaman. For 
he was but a few months more than twenty-one 
years old when he returned not long ago. 

The aspiration for geographical fame is a very 
noble one, and resolute action on it is calculated 
to satisfy youthful cravings for distinction. A 
| young explorer can realize, and often more than 
realize, the day-dreams of his boyhood, open up 
new fields for the enterprise of others, and add 
to the store of human knowledge. So that when 
jhe returns home he will receive the applause not 
only of his countrymen, but of the great scientific 
brotherhood throughout the world. If it is the lot 
of the explorer to fall before his work is done, to 
find a glorious end in the midst of his discoveries, 
| there can be no more heroic death. 

Humanely glorions, men will weep for him 

When many a guilty martial fame 1s dim. 

He plowed the deep to bind no captive’s chain, 

Pursued no rapine—strew'd no deck with slain, 

And save that in the deep mimneels Hes low 

‘This hero pluck'd no wreath from human woe. 

This was the poet Campbell’s tribute to La 
Perouse, the accomplished French navigator and 
| discoverer. 
| A boy who feels within him the geographical 
| Instinct should follow the example of Sven Hedin, 
and devote some of his spare time to the study 
of the best books of travel, and the construction 
of maps to illustrate the routes of travellers, as 
well as the tracks of celebrated navigators. It is 
1 also very desirable that young aspirants should 





As he | the calf, Henry himself, as soon as he was able | tion until he has made himself well acquainted 


The boy was | was filling a tumbler out of the water-pail, the to be about, looked after the animal with cease | with the work of all his predecessors who have 
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traversed it, if it is not wholly new, or who 
have been near it if it is unknown. This is 
of the utmost importance. 

Tie should allow nothing to escape him. 
Many a mistake is avoided, much labor is 
often saved, when the traveller possesses this 
needful information. 

With such training, and with a special 
knowledge of the region to be explored, 
acquired by diligent and exhaustive research, 
the traveller goes forth as a knight fully 
armed. He takes his place as one of those 
pioneers of civilization to whom the world 
owes so much, fully capable of performing, 
with thoroughness and efficiency, the duty he 
has undertaken. 

The ideal traveller should be patient and 
long-suffering, as well as firm and courageous. 
There can be no more glorious boast than 
that of the late Joseph Thomson, the African 
traveller, who could truly say that, in all his 
numerous journeys among savage and often 
hostile tribes, he never spilt one drop of native 
blood. 

The young explorer may find no one abso- 
lutely perfect type among his predecessors, 
but he should set before him, for emulation, 
the learning of one, the discernment of 
another, the forbearance of a third; the 
courage and determination, love of adventure, 


for twenty thousand feet, and | and devotion to the cause of geography, of all. 


Many people suppose the whole world, except 
only the extreme Arctic and Antarctic regions, 
to have been explored and mapped already ; but, 
in fact, there isno lack of unknown lands to 
which our modern Nasamonians can turn their 


| attention. 


Lands that are still Unknown. 


In Africa there are the Sahara, Wadai and the 
valley of the Sobat. In the Sahara the high- 
lands of Tibesti and those of Ahaggar need 
exploration. 

Wadai has only been visited by three travellers, 
and although it would be very difficult to pene- 


| trate into the territory itself, useful exploring 


, repay 





work might be done in some of the outlying 
districts, approachable from the upper Benue or 
the Ubangi Welle. 

The region between Lake Rudolf and Abys- 
sinia, and the valley of the Sobat, a tributary of 
the White Nile, are believed to be of great inter- 
est, but are almost unknown. 

Outside these three regions, there is a fair 
knowledge of the general geographical features 
of Africa, but much detail remains to be filled 
in, and much indifferent work requires to be 
done over again. There are also regions which 
have indeed been traversed, but which will well 
further detailed examination. So that 
Africa stills offers a wide and interesting field of 
research to the young explorer, as Mr. Cavendish 
found. 

In Asia there are unexplored tracts in various 
directions. In spite of recent journeys in Oman 
and in the Hadramaut, there is still an unknown 
region in Arabia upward of four hundred miles 
square; and there is also much yet to be done in 
Asia Minor. 

In Persia, parts of Luristan and the country 
of the Persian Kurd still remain unexplored. 
Farther east Dr. Sven Hedin, extensive as his 
travels have been, has left a great deal of work 
for the future explorer. There are the passes 
from Tibet into Nepal, much unknown country 
in southwestern Tibet, the mighty range which 
bounds the Tsanpu valley on the north, and 
extensive tracts of the northern plateau; while 
Lhasa, the capital, has never been visited since 
the days of Huc and Gabet, who were there 
upward of fifty years ago. 

The great river Tsanpu from longitude ninety- 
four degrees and ten seconds east to its entrance 
into the valley of Assam, under the name of 
Dihong, is wholly unknown. 

The whole region of complicated mountain 
and river systems between India and China 
urgently calls for bold and hardy explorers to 
disentangle it. There is also much to be done in 
the mountain ranges of western China. 

Passing to the mass of islands lying to the 
south of Asia, there is a great tield for explora- 
tion in the Dutch portion of New Quinea. Its 
interior is a complete blank, with its chain of 
mountains believed to be sixteen thousand feet 
high. Some of the larger islands to the east of 
New Guinea are also still virgin ground. 

In North America the work of discovery 
approaches completion, yet in the Dominion of 
Canada vast unknown tracts await discovery. I 
believe that an important and well-organized 
expedition is now on its way from the United 
States to complete the exploration of Alaska. 

It is, however, in South America that the most 
extensive unexplored regions stil] await the visits 
of scientific travellers. Although this continent 
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is much richer and of far more beautiful scenery 
than Africa, and although it has attracted the 
ablest and most accomplished travellers, such as 
La Condamine, Humboldt, D’Orbigny, Schom- 
burgh, Martius and Bates, it has received, on the 
whole, much less attention than Africa, and 
much Jess than it deserves, 

Many parts of the Colombian cordilleras still 
need exploration, as well as the basins of several 
Northern affiuents of the Amazon; while there 
is an enormous tract to the eastward which is 
still practically unknown. It is that wild, forest- 
covered region which was the scene of the 
adventurous searches for El Dorado in the six- 
teenth century. Farther south, although the 
region to the eastward of Cuzco, the ancient 
capital of the Incas, is now attracting attention, 
much remains to be done. 

‘There are also many undescribed parts of the 
Andes of Peru which are of great interest, espe- 
cially in the little known districts round the lake 
of Parinacuchas. The mountain peaks of the 
range above ‘Tarapaca are still virgin, and those 
of Sajama and Pallahuari have not yet been 
measured. Indeed, the whole orography of 
western South America is very imperfectly 
understood, and offers a most tempting and inter- 
esting field of research for young explorers. 

Equally unexplored is the southern part of the 
dividing range between Chile and Argentina, 
which encloses within its unknown recesses 
several geographical problems of great interest. 
The wild mountain ranges still farther south 
and the numerous intricate rocky channels up 
the Gulf of Trinidad also invite exploration: 
Those narrow, winding channels, full of rocks 
and islands, look as if the cordillera of the Andes 
had here dipped itself into the sea. 

On the whole, the unknown or unexplored 
parts of South America offer the most extensive, 
and certainly not the least interesting, field for 
research that remains on the earth’s surface, 
apart from the polar regions. 

Those polar regions are in a different category, 


because their discovery and exploration necessi- | 


tate expeditions on a large scale, and requiring 
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considerable outlay. Yet to be one among a 
body of polar heroes must needs be a high honor 
and a great joy to any young geographical aspi- 
rant. 


One Arctic achievement, as yet incomplete, is 
the discovery of the northern side of Greenland ; 
another is the discovery of the region up Jones 
Sound and north of the Parry Islands; a third 
is the discovery of the wide region between 
Siberia and Prince Patrick Island. All are 
difficult, all would yield a rich harvest for science, 
| and all would confer high honor on those who 
performed them. 

In the Antarctic region still grander work is 
ready for well-equipped, dauntless and able 
explorers, There an unknown continent, teem- 
ing with points of scientific interest, lies concealed 
behind the southern ice-pack. It has been 
waiting there during many centuries for the 
advent of the bold heroes who are destined to 
solve its mysteries. The time must now be 
approaching for the Antarctic veil to be raised. 

I should like to see Nasamonian clubs estab- 
lished in all the countries which produce scien- 
tifically trained travellers, and they might all be 
affiliated with each other. 

All youthful Nasamonians are gifted with the 
geographical instinct. Those between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-five might register their 
names and ages, their qualifications, their aspira- 
tions and their projects. The young geographer 
might receive from his Nasamonian club advice, 
information, assistance and instructions for qual- 
ifying himself as an explorer. 

The clubs themselves might interchange the 
same kind of advice and help, and maintain 
close affiliation, so that young geographers would 
form a world-wide guild or brotherhood, and the 
wishes and qualifications of each would be made 
known to all. 

Thus would a most useful knowledge of the 
sources of supply be in the hands of organizers, 
while the youths themselves would find vastly 
increased facilities and advantages in their 
researches, and in obtaining opportunities of 
attempting to reach the goals of their ambition. 











and purring the people of the vills 
Harlem might be when stroked the 
way, there was much scratchir 


| T must be admitted that, however pleasant 

















when they were stroked the wrong way ; and 
Miss Eugenia Emilia Chubb always stroked 
them the wrong w For forty years Miss 
Eugenia Emilia | gone on stroking thus 
and binding up her consequent wounds, and 
now she felt that a rest and a change were 


what she needed. 

“1 have read,” observed Miss Chubb to 
herself, “that constant association produces 
more or less jarring. I suppose it must be 
true, or so many from Harlem would not be 
journeying about here, there and yon.” 

She picked up the Harlem Gazette, which had 
slipped from her lap to the floor, and went on 
reading the notices of the various migrations of 
Harlem citizens. Then she stopped reading to 
sigh wistfully. In all the world there was no 
place where she could look to be entertained if 
she should herself go out of Harlem on a little 
jaunt, and her pocketbook was always so near 
emptiness that a stay at a hotel or boarding-house 
was out of the question. 

“There!” she exclaimed. ‘There goes the 
passenger-train now!” She strained her eyes to 
catch a glimpse of it through the thick foliage of 
the trees, and sniffed up the sulphurous smoke 
of its engine delightedly. 
“My, but that smoke smells 
good! I could shut my 
eyes and imagine I was 
going myself.” 

In the days that followed 
Miss Chubb allowed herself 
daily visions of a trip. She 
gathered her scanty ward- 
robe around her one shabby 
trunk. She put her gar- 
ments in, and took them 
out again. She went to the 
agent at the station, and 
with an air of mystery and 
importance, asked for time- 
tables of several roads. 

Returning home, she 
read the names of the 
towns along each route, 
and the time of the arrival 
and departure of trains, as 
if she were perusing a fairy 
tale. And so she was, for, as she read, she sat, 
in imagination, by a car-window taking in the 
sights of every place. 

So absorbed did she become that she forgot to 


stroke Harlem in any way whatever, to the | 


wonder of the townspeople. 

“What’s the matter with Genie Milly Chubb?” 
inquired old Mr. Chissman from where he sat on 
a store box, whittling. “Seems like I aint heard 
of her puttin’ her foot in it for quite a spell.’”” 


DorotHy CHAMPIon 
- THEATRE PARTY, 





“ARE YOU GOING TO GIVE A CONCERT?" 
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“MY, BUT THAT SMOKE SMELLS Goop!" 


“Well,” replied oid Mr. Conical, “‘they do say 
that Genie Milly’s gettin’ kind of cracked. My 
wife was tellin’ me that she’s got this rest-and- 
change idee that’s lately come to town, and she’s 
got it bad.” 

“Has, eh?” responded Mr. Chissman, inter- 
estedly. 

“Yes. First she’ll pack that there trunk that 
was her pa’s when he went to California; and 
then she’ll unpack it, and hang her best dress 


out on the line, and shake it and dust it like’ 


she’d just come home from a dreadful dusty ride 
somewheres.”’ 

“Beats all, don’t it?” commented Mr. Chiss- 
man. “Why, Genie Milly’s fifty if she’s a day.” 

“Thinkin’ about goin’ trippin’ so much gets 
her al] wrought up,” went 
on Mr. Conical. “Wife was 
over to see her yesterday. 
Sort of got her curiosity up, 
seein’ Genie Milly a-dustin’ 
and a-dustin’ that black 
cashmere dress of hers, and 
ne’er a bit cf dust a-tlyin’. 


creeps, and she couldn’t 
get over it till she found 
out what it was all about. 
’T wasn't hard todo. Genie 
was so full of her subject 


about anything else.” 

“Ah! ejaculated 
Chissman. 

“Well, sir,” continued 
Mr. Conical, ‘you know 
women are always great 
on dreains.”” 

Mr. Chissman nodded. 
| “Genie Milly’s like the rest of ‘em. Wife 
hadn't been there ten minutes till Genie Milly 
got to tellin’ her a dream she'd had the night 
before. She says, ‘Mrs. Conical, I was a-sitting 
ina train just as sure as I’m sitting in this chair 
this minute. There was a peanut boy and a 
candy boy and a book boy—all the same boy, 
you understand, Mrs. Conical,’ and she said it 
_ sort of patronizing-like. Made wife mad, but 
| she never let on, ‘cause she wanted to hear what 


Mr. 








Wife said it give her the! 


that she didn’t care to talk ; 


' 


| Mrs. Conical. 





was comin’ next. That’s just like my wife. 
She never pays any attention to her mad till the 
proper time comes, and then she lets fly in great 
shape. 

“‘Well,’ Genie Milly went on, ‘1 know it was 
all the same boy, ’cause that’s the way pa said it 
was when he was travelling.’ 

“My wife never says a word. ‘The first place 
we stopped was Sturgis,’ says Genie Milly, ‘and 
there, ’longside of the road, was a pig exactly like 
Mr. Padfield’s. If it hadn’t been twenty mile 
from home | should have said it was Padfield’s ; 
but that’s neither here or there. Pa always said 
travellers seen surprising sights.’ Then she 
stopped a minute. ‘The next station was Bennett, 
and who should I see walking along the platform, 
a-lookin’ for somebody, but Granny Larkin, or 
somebody that looked like her. 1 tell you, I'd 
never taken any stock in the sayin’ that the 
world’s a small place till I saw that woman. 
And then I saw it was true, sure enough, for 
Granny Larkin had ought to be five hundred 
miles from here, to her son’s house.’ 

“And that’s the way she went on. Took her 
a good hour to tell all she saw on that dream 
trip, and at the end of it she broke down and 
cried. ‘O Mrs. Conical,’ she says, a-sobbing, 
‘it was only a dream! 1’ve never been anywhere 
in my life. And 1 do need a rest and a change.’ ”” 

Mr. Chissman stopped whittling and stared 
wonderingly ; and then he said, ‘‘She is cracked, 
sure enough.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mr. Conical. ‘That was 
yesterday, and to-day wife says she was a-packin’ 
and a-unpackin’ and a-dustin’ again. It’s a 
wonder she isn’t taken up for insane. Then 
there’d be more taxes to pay. Wife says mebbe 
if she could get a trip it might put her back to 
balance again. She's been livin’ alone so long.” 

‘The tale of Genie Milly’s mental wanderings 
might not have spread much farther in Harlem 
if a new idea had not taken possession of the 
poor, lonely woman's brain. This was nothing 
less than that she should give an entertainment 
with which to raise money to take a real journey. 

“Others have done it,” she said to Mrs. 
Conical. ‘There was Addie Kanyre. She gave 
a concert, and now look where she is! Taking a 
term of music lessons down in Chicago, with all 
her expenses paid.” 

“And are you going to give a concert?” asked 
Mrs. Conical, witheringly. 

“Why, no,” faltered Miss Chubb. 
sing, you know.’’ 

There was a short silence, and then Miss Chubb 
went on persuasively, “I could give readings, 
you know, from some of the eminent writers, 
and some of the singers would help me out, } 
guess, if I was to pay them something. It would 
be a inixed programme—literary and musical.” 

Mrs. Conical looked unbelieving. 

“I’m going to do it!” cried Miss Chubb, 
desperately. ‘1 will do it! 1 must have that 
trip! Why, there’s more than a hundred people 
in Harlem that have had trips in the last year.” 

So Miss Chubb had 
her tickets printed, 
arranged her — pro- 
gramme, and hired 
the opera-house; for, 
smal] as Harlem was, 
it had an “opera- 
house” that would 
hold twelve hundred 
people. Day after 
day Eugenia Emilia 
devoted to her enter- 
tainment, now prepar- 
ing her reading, now 
trudging about to sell 
tickets. Very few wanted tickets, and in 
defending themselves for not buying, the 
approaching entertainment became widely 
advertised. 

That was the summer when Doctor 
Champion and his youngest daughter, 
Dorothy, remained at home together in 
Harlem while all the rest of the family 
were off on a jaunt. Dorothy was nine 
teen, and had as much money as all the 
family put together—having fifty thousand 
dollars in her own right left her by an 
aunt. 

It was not long before Dorothy heard 
of the opera-house project. She heard of 
it, indeed, from Miss Chubb’s own lips, 
when the poor soul came, full of hope, to 
sell tickets. 

“You have travelled,” said Miss Chubb, 
“and you can understand my desires more 
fully than some who never care to stray 
outside of their own neighborhood, like 
Mrs. Conical. Not that I have anything against 
She is a good woman, but hum- 
drum; no imagination. Now, if you would 
kindly buy some tickets, I would put your name 
at the head of my list. It would carry weight, 
and give the list tone.” 


“IT don’t 
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are very young, but you have seen the world. I 
will do as you say.” 

She had almost reached her home when she 
remembered that Dorothy had not said she would 
buy. ‘I can’t go back and ask her—I can’t! I 
shall have to trust that she will not fail me.” 

‘The pieces which Miss Chubb selected to read 

; Were old,—pieces that had been favorites when 
she was young,—and while she toiled over them 
her heart was cheered by the knowledge that the 
best singers of the town had agreed to help her, 
and had one and all declined pay. This was 
owing to Dorothy Champion’s influence, though 
Miss Chubb did not suspect it. 

As the days passed, the sale of tickets was 

| very slow. The week before the date set, it was 
evident to Dorothy, who kept a close watch on 
the board, that not many more than a tenth part 





“1 WILL DO AS You say.” 


of the seats would be sold. ‘‘Poor thing! poor 
thing!” she said. “1 must help.” 

‘That evening she said abruptly to her father, 
“Papa, have you any objection to my giving a 
theatre-party ?”” 

“A theatre-party !’’ repeated Doctor Champion, 
and his face showed his surprise. A theatre- 
party ina town where only an occasional theatrical 
entertainment might be expected from a travelling 
troupe struck him as a little odd, especially as no 
company was booked for Harlem that summer. 

Then Dorothy told him about Miss Chubb and 
her plans, and how they were about to fail. 
“Her mind is almost unbalanced, papa, and the 
disappointment will be cruel,”’ she ended. 

“But, my dear, what good would the presence 
of a theatre-party of six or a dozen, or even 
fifteen or twenty, do? I fear you do not under- 
stand Harlem. The people do not like Miss 
Chubb, and never have done so. On my profes- 
sional rounds | often come across gibes and jeers 
at her.” 

“Six! a dozen! fifteen! twenty !” cried Dorothy, 
holding up her hands and laughing. “O my 
benighted papa! How would a theatre-party of 
six hundred do? Come, papa, say yes! It will 
be such fun, and I can’t bear to think of that 
| poor woman's disappointment.’’ 

“Where would you have it?” heasked. 

“At the hotel. The guests could be 
served with cake and ice-cream from six 
to eight, and then, in a body, we could 
go across the street to the opera-house, 
and fill that poor woman’s heart with 
happiness. ‘The tickets are only twenty- 
five cents apiece,’”’ she ended. 

“I will answer to-morrow, dear,” the 
father said. This daughter, so ready to 
spend her time and money to give 
pleasure to others, was a delight to him. 

The next day the doctor called upon 
Miss Chubb. He noted with a profes- 
sional eye the intense 
excitement under 
which she labored. 
He looked around at 
the bare little room 
which was her best. 
He reflected that, for 
many years, she had 
been lonely in the 
midst of others who 
could not and would 
not make allowances 
for her peculiarities, 
but who could and 
did make a batt of 
her; and he said-to 
his daughter, on his 
return, “Have your 
theatre-party, dear. It 
is as badly needed as 
any charity could be.” 

Dorothy smiled, and 
that day her invita- 
| tions were issued and her arrangements made, 

with the result that the awakened townspeople 
promptly bought the four hundred and more 
seats that remained unsold. Dorothy was popular 
jin Harlem. 
The evening came. 





Miss Chubb went early to 


Dorothy looked pityingly at the worn face. | the opera-house, where she sat down in a fever 


Then she said kindly, “Miss Chubb, do you 
know you are wasting your strength going from 
house to house when you should be saving it for 
your part in the entertainment? If I were you. 
I] should put the tickets on sale at the usual 
place. Then all who wish can go and get them, 
and your mind would not be dwelling upon the 
matter, If you allow it to, it will unfit you for 
your part.” 

Miss Chubb reflected. Then she said, “You 


of expectancy behind the curtain. One by one 
the seats began to fill. ‘Then the people began 
to come in groups. Miss Chubb's spirits rose. 
It was almost time to begin. ‘There must be 
six hundred people there,’”? she thought, as she 
peeped out eazerly at the audience through a 
qrack ; but the empty places in the centre of the 
room dampened her ardor. “Ob, if they could 
be full!’ she thought. “They say travelling is 
dreadfully expensive.” Then the singers came 
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upon the stage and greeted her pleasantly. They, 
too, were under the spell of Dorothy Champion. 

The janitor now made his appearance, and 
rolled up the curtain. Miss Chubb, following 
its ascent with anxious eyes, had her attention 
called away by the noise of tramping feet. She 
looked toward the door, and there advancing, 
dear, smiling Dorothy Champion leading the 
way, came the theatre-party, a throng of people. 

Miss Chubb knew nothing of this affair. She 
only realized that every seat was full, and for a 
moment was overcome. Then she rallied. “I 
don’t care if travelling is expensive,” she thought. 
“I can go! I can go!” 

The thought lifted her up. She read her parts 
with a spirit and fire that no one could have 
believed she possessed, and her old-fashioned 
bows and airs and graces seemed only a proper 
setting for the whole. 

The next week Miss Chubb, smiling happily, 
sat in a real railway car. She sniffed the drifting 
engine smoke, and narrowly escaped getting a 
cinder in her eye; and then she knew she was 
off. Doctor Champion had telegraphed her money 
ahead for her, had bought her ticket and put her 
in charge of the conductor who, at Chicago, was 
to deliver her to the safekeeping of Doctor 
Grace, a friend of Doctor Champion’s, who was 
going East. 

A month later Miss Chubb returned to Harlem 
rested and refreshed in mind and body. She 
unpacked her trunk, and noted with joy that | 
there were creases in the contents. She hung 
out her black cashmere dress on the line and 
dusted it, and a little bit of dust flew. 

“J didn’t see anything of Padfield's pig or 
Granny Larkin,” she mused. ‘But I don’t know 
as I missed them; and now I must get right to 
work and clean up my house. I've had a good 
resting spell. I’ve seen the world.” 

GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. 


————<~oe—__ 


’Rastus, the Candidate. 


HAT his real, baptismal name 
was, I never heard. He had | 
long since ceased to use it him- 
self, and had adopted instead 
“de cull’ed name of ’Rastus,”” 
which had been thrust upon 
him by his acquaintances. 

“Mah name?” he would an- 
swer to those who inquired. 
“Yas, sah, I’se ’Kastus Ran- 
dolph. Mah folks done belong | 
to dat fambly onct, befo’ de 
wah. Dey was great quality, 
de Randolphs was, yas, sah.’’ 

The profession of ’Rastus was office-seeking. 
I do not think that he ever expected to pass 
through the actual stages of nomination and 
election. If, by any rare chance, he should have 
been so successful, I think he would have grieved 
because of his inability to run for anything else 
during his term of office. 

“Yas, I’sea cannidate agin,” he would answer, 
joyously. “Dey aint nary odder thing like dat 
to keep a pusson befo’ de public. Done had 
mah name fo’ times in the mawnin’ papahs dis 
week.” 

The politicians about town, without regard to 
party, usually understood his canvasses, and his 
utter lack of expectations. Ile was a genial, 
willing soul, and the party to which he belonged 
found him valuable when it came to posting 
bills. 

But his days of glory were when the committee 
“requested” him—he never said hired—to drive 
the voters to the polls. Then he borrowed 
Parson Carter’s ancient silk tile, donned a pair 
of cotton gloves, and drove with almost as much 
dignity as his father used to do for the Ran- 
dolphs. 

His unique position of perennial candidate 
made it possible for him to approach the greatest 
men of his city, in the guise of seeking their 
support, and this was a privilege not to be lightly 
considered. 

In spite of his position, ’Rastus would occa- 
sionally get disgracefully intoxicated, although | 
he strove nobly against the vice. 

One fall the political canpaign was of unusual 
interest. A single set issue divided the ranks, 
All parties underwent the ordeal of desertion on 
the part of certain of their members, and all | 
had proselytes. Occasionally men's names ap- | 
peared on the ticket of a party to which they did | 
not belong. So it nappened that a minor party | 
nominated ’Rastus for a minor office. The man ‘ 
who introduced his name called attention to the | 
fact that ’Rastus was a representative man of | 
his race, and that it was a well-known fact that | 
he had manfully struggled against the drink | 
habit. The nomination was made unanimous. 

When ’Rastus was informed of this honor, he 
almost fainted with delight. A moment later he 
asked, tragically, “Is I got to resign?” 

“Of course not,” answered a bystander. 
“Where did you get that notion?” 

“Well, I’se mighty feared,” he explained, “dat 
mah own pahty done tink I'se sol’ out an’ bolted. 
If dey gits dat idee, it’s all up with ’Rastus fo’ 
sure.”” 

He was assured that no one who knew him 
would doubt his loyalty for a moment. This! 
suggestion relieved him greatly, and he immedi- 








ately began such a campaign that his old party 
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had to look elsewhere for drivers and bill-posters. 

The election was tense and important, but 
when the men passed into their booths and cast 
their glance quickly down the ticket, many 
smiled at a new name upon the ballut. Some 
few, with a broader sense of humor than of duty, 
put a check after the name, “Erastus Randolph.” 

Of course he was not elected, but when the 
returns were in, an acquaintance turned to look 
for the negro. He found him leaning feebly 
against a wall. 

“No, sah,” be answered to the anxious 
inquirer, “I isn’t sick; I’se jest ca’min’ down. 
Dis ‘ere success done ‘tuxicated ’Rastus. I 
done run fo’ty-seben ahead of de ticket, yas, 
sah!” 

Alas for the frailty of human will! Before 
the great day of his glory was over ’Rastus, the 
candidate, had been once more a backslider, and 
for the first time in his checkered career, he 
found lodgings in the police station. 

This experience quieted him. For some time 
he was not much in evidence, and actually 
refrained from being a candidate at the spring 
elections. 

The next fall I heard of him again, but this 
time among the opposite great party from his 
original one. His dominating love of polities 
drew him into their hall during a convention. 

It was an unusually stupid session, with a 
cut-and-dried programme. The delegates were 
waiting languidly for the report of a committee. 
Some one sighted ’Rastus in the background, 
and set up a cry for him. The humor of the 
idea struck the idle convention, and then arose « 
confused shout of “‘’Rastus! Speech, ‘Rastus!”” 
while the delegates pounded rapturously with 
feet and canes and umbrellas. 

Of course ’Rastus spoke. It was beyond the 
power of mortal man to resist such an ovation 
He thanked them for the honor; then, with an 
idea of being unquestionably loyal to his 
old party, he turned in and scored them 
roundly. With quaint figures of speech 
and impossible logic, he held up their 
policy and platform to ridicule. 

At each new burst of oratory the con- 
vention went wild with laughter. The 
more they seemed to enjoy his speech, the 
more he tried to merit his popularity. 
The tardy committee, hearing the uproar, 
were filled with wonder, and hurriedly 
returned, but they forgot to report; the chairman 
forgot to call to order, and the convention forgot 
to adjourn. 

The next day a prominent citizen met the 
orator on the street. “Hello, ’Rastus!” he 
called pleasantly. “I hear you made a great 
speech last night.” 

“Yas, sah,” assented the radiant negro, “‘! 
did, sure. Done talk more’n half an hour, an’ 
w’en I get t’rough, mah mouf was as dry as a 
bone. I gib ’ema gran’ talk, but 1 isn’t gwine 
do it no mo’ for nothin’, ’cept for our pahty. 
Dem fellers gwine pay me fo’ it w’en I speaks 
fo’ dem agin.” 

“That’s right,” laughed the citizen. ‘Make 
the enemy pay for your own campaign. What 
are you running for this year, ’Rastus?” 

“Me?” inquired the politician, with a sheepish 
grin. “Oh, I’se gwine run foh mayor of dis 
here Lincoln.” 

“Mayor? Oh, come now, ’Rastus!”” 

“I is, foh sure. One ob de central committee 
done tol’ me to.” 

“Wasn’t it Harvey Weber?” demanded the 
citizen, 

“Yas, sah,’”’ admitted the negro, “it suttenly 
was. Tle said It was time dat de cull'ed folks 
done had an office. Dey done ben votin’ fo’ de 
white folks fo’ yeahs an’ yeahs. Ile said it was 
high time de white folks said ‘Come up highah,’ 
to some pusson of cullah.”” 

The candidate, after fumbling in his pockets, 
brought forth his petition for nomination and 
two inches of lead-pencil; these he silently 
handed to his companion. 

“If you get the nomination, what will you do 
about the cainpaign assessment?” inquired the 
citizen, as he held the petition against a tele- 
phone pole and began his autograph. 

“TIahvey Webeh said he’d gimme a dollah,” 
suggested ’Rastus. 

“I see,’? laughed the citizen. ‘Suppose we go 
up to headquarters and make some inquiries 
about the matter.”” 

It was early in the campaign, and none of the 
committee happened to be at the hotel. Some of 
the lesser lights assumed authority, and decided 
that ’Rastus, as nominee for mayor, would be 
expected to pay forty dollars. 

“Fo'ty dollahs! Fo'ty dolluhs!” gasped 
the negro. “I nevah reckoned it ’d be mo‘n five. 
No, sah, I isn’t no candidate fo? muyah! You 
kin take mah name out ob de canvass. Fo'ty 
dollahs!”" 

He escaped from the room with a look of glad 
relief. Once outside, he commended his own 
sagacity. He flung himself into a seat on the 
deserted veranda and looked about. His medi- 
tative glance fell on a little English sparrow 
which was sitting sedately upon a telephone 
wire. They looked at each other for a while, 
and then ’Kastus took the small creature into his 
contidence, 

“Dey can't cotch us, lil’ buddy!” he chuckled 
happily. “We know bettah! Dey isn’t no 
town in de wo'ld where it’s wuth fo’ty dollahs 
to be mayah. Jes’ think, fo’ty dollahs! It’s 


mighty ’spensive runnin’ fo’ office. I reckon I 
bettah retire.”” 

But he never did. The high tide of election 
had hardly subsided before he was once more a 
candidate. ‘This time he had discovered a new 
route to position, that by way of appointment by 
the governor. It is impossible to say who opened 
this new vista before the glad eyes of the negro. 
Personally, I shall always believe it was that 
mischievous scapegrace, Harvey Weber; if the 
origina] recommendation was not his, it was at 
| least much like it. 

Armed with this weighty document, ’Rastus 
sallied forth once more among the quality. 
Probably no application for office ever received 
such attention in Lincoln. Most men signed his 
petition with merriment; some escaped by saying 
that they had signed a similar paper for “another 
friend.” Those who had a strain of Puritan 
blood in their veins were tempted to rebuke the 
negro, and show him where his silly and useless 
chase for office had ended, but they were never 
more than tempted. When they tried to face 
’Rastus, there was something in his bearing that 
forbade them to tell him, pointblank, that he 
was an idiot. 

As the days went by, ’Rastus was so elated 
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with his popularity that he prolonged his soliciting 
to the utmost limit. But all things have an end. 
One happy day he decided that the time was 
ripe to take his petition to the governor. 

At home the question arose as to what he| 
should wear for this greatest of all great occa- | 
sions. After much heated discussion with his 
aged mother, she brought out from hiding their 
one keepsake. 

It was a fine, blue broadcloth coat which 
had belonged to “ole Mars’ Randolph.” For 
years it had lain in idle grandeur among Aunt 
Dinah’s treasures. 

With the guilty feeling that she was committing | 
sacrilege against something holy, the feeble old 
negress brushed the coat reverently, and gave it 
to the candidate. A little later she forgot her ' 
scruples, when ’Rastus, gorgeous in the immense 
coat, Parson Carter’s hat and his own white, 
cotton gloves, began his stately march on the} 
Capitol. 

Those were troublous days at the State-house, 
although ’Rastus knew it not, nor cared. The’ 
election of the new governor was being contested, \ 
and pending the action of the legislature, the old | 
executive still held the reins of government. 

The air buzzed with rumors of plots and 
counterplots. The Ilouse and Senate were 
i packed with eager, excited men. ‘The state 
| Offices were bombarded day and night by throngs 
| seeking information. Riots had been prophe- 
sied, and very likely the military would have to 
| be called out. 

The swarming of ants over a ruined ant-hill is 
nothing compared with the confusion which 
*Rastus found in the Capitol; but, calm and 
unmoved, he passed on his way to the governor’s 
office. Before the door the private secretary was 
turning back a swarm of people. 

In the momentary lull which followed, ’Rastus 
presented himself and asked for admission. 
‘The secretary flatly refused. He knew the 
negro and told him to mind his own business. 

“Dat’s what I’se gwine do; jes’ you gimme a 
chance,” answered ’Rastus, politely. 

The secretary grinned. A suspicion of the 
truth flashed through his mind, and he asked 
quickly, “Did you want to see the governor | 
about that famous petition of yours?" 

“Yas, sah,” answered ’Rastus with dignity, 
“you kin present mah name to his excellency.”” 
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He ended with a grave Randolph bow. Thesec- 
retary’s glance ran merrily over the queer figure 
before him. 

“Blessed if I don’t; the governor needs some 
thing cheerful,” said the secretary, half to him- 
self. 

He glanced anxiously up and down the hall. 
Tt was almost deserted. A sudden rumor of 
action in the Senate had drawn the people like 
flies to the upper story. The secretary flung 
open the door, pushed ’Rastus inside, and as 
suddenly closed it again. 

A watchful reporter hurried across the cor- 
tidor. The sentinel explained amid much 
laughter. 

“Let’s go in and see the interview,” suggested 
the reporter. 

“I don’t dare,” was the answer. “The gov- 
ernor is trying to get a little rest with some of 
his old board, and I’m afraid he might blame me 
for letting in such a crank.” 

“Well,” expostulated the reporter, “he hasn't 
kicked the old man out yet.” 

Encouraged by this symptom the secretary 
gave way, and the two men slipped in unper- 
ceived. 

The room which they had entered was very 
quiet. ’Rastus was finishing another Randolph 
bow. Evidently he had been making a few 
remarks, 

The old colleagues were watching the gov- 
ernor with curious eyes, but he did not see them. 
Out from his white, worn, lovable face, his kind 
eyes looked beyond ’Rastus to something invis- 
ible. Perhaps that queer figure of the black 
man in the master’s coat reminded our dear old 
governor of just such figures, seen years before 
in the rank and file, when he himself was a staff 
officer under Grant. 

“Tam sorry that I cannot help you,” he said 
at last. “You see I am powerless, and no 
matter how they decide, the new governor will 
not be of our party. You and I can expect no 
more favors till—the Lord knows when.” He 
smiled pleasantly at the negro. 

“Dat neber occurred to me befo’,” answered 
’Rastus, thoughtfully. “Ob course ye kayn't 
suppoht me, when ye aint got no suppoht foh 
ye'se’f.”” 

A glimmer of amusement sparkled in the 
governor's eyes. ‘Rastus, always quick to 
notice such a sign, hurried on. 

“I'se pow’ful sorry foh ye, gubenoh; mo’ so 
as I knows how it is. I nevah had no suppoht 
w’en I was runnin’ foh mayah.” 

“Oh,’? exclaimed his excellency, with a hearty 
laugh that was good to hear, “‘so you are ’Rastus 
Randolph, are you? Yes, I heard of your 
canvass for that office, and I must say that you 
might have made quite a—quite a mayor.” 

Several of those in the room smiled broadly at 
this, and so ’Rastus smiled also. 

“But about this petition,” continued the gov- 
ernor, dallying with the application; ‘‘as I told 
you, | am powerless.” He glanced mechanically 
down a long list of well-known names and 
became curious. “What position did you want, 
anyhow ?” he asked suddenly. 

“Matron, yo’ excellency.”’ 

“What?” 

“Matron ob de refo’m school, yer honah.’’ 

A wave of undignified confusion swept 
through the governor’s office. His excellency 
turned to the auditor for support, but that 
gentleman was supporting himself against the 
window. The treasurer had disappeared behind 
the oftice desk, while the secretary of state was 
hastily reading the morning paper upside down. 
The private secretary disappeared in the hall to 
quell a disturbance. 

The governor looked helplessly at the reporter. 
Something gave way. A sound of mingled 
laughter astonished the few men outside who 
were still hurrying to the Senate chamber. - 

When ’Rastus could be heard, he expostulated 
feebly. “I don’ see what’s funny.” 

“You don’t?” demanded his excellency, with a 
gurgle. ‘“Why,—why, you see, we've passed a 
law that is a little against you.” 

“Yas, sth?” inquired ‘Rastus, and the others 
paused to listen. “What law, sah?” 

“Why, only women are allowed to fill that 
position now. Just think of the disappointed 
voters! It isa great joke on—the other parties." 

In the laughter that followed ’Rastus's voice 

was heard longest and loudest. When quiet 
was finally restored one of the state officers 
leaned over and snatched the governor's gold- 
headed cane. Before the executive understood 
the mancweuvre the officer was bowing profoundly 
to ’Rastus. 
Sir,” he said, “we most heartily regret our 
inability to help so good a servant. We have 
long heard of your faithfulness to the party. 
The governor requests me, sir, to present you 
this cane asa slight token of his esteem.’’ 

The governor made a frantic grab for his 
property, but the state official held it out of 
reach, and concluded to ’Rastus, ‘Accept it 
with his compliments.” 

The governor paused suddenly, for into the 
black face of ’Rastus had come such a look of 
joy as is seldom seen on a human countenance. 
The governor took one more look at the radiant 
face, at the old master’s coat, and lastly at the 
cane, After all, it was no great matter to him— 
but to ’Rastus! 

“Keep it always,” he said softly, “in memory 
of the relaxation which you have brought us ina 
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time of trouble. 
good day.” 

The smiling, courteous old man made a pro- 
found bow, which ’Rastus elaborately returned 
with a dazed expression of thanks. Then the 
private secretary asserted himself and hurried 
’Rastus swiftly out to make room for more 
important messengers. 

Elections may come and elections may g0 
after this. It is all one to "Rastus, so long as he 
may sometimes go in state with the old Randolph 
coat and the governor’s gold-headed cane. Life 
has nothing more to offer him, and all the petty 
struggles of the political past are to be remem- 
bered only because they led to this greater 
glory. MAY Roperts CLARK. 


Permit ine, dear sir, to bid you 


ei 


How Warren Saved the Baby. 


OR an hour Warren had lain 
under water, his toes buried in 
the muddy bottom and_ his 
head beneath the long prairie 
grass which drooped over the 
edge of the lake like a fringe. 
‘The water was not cold, for it 
was August, and the sun shone 
down warmly enough. There 
was a touch of autumn about 
the day—the soft haziness of 

the sky; the grass, brown and dry back a little 
from the lake, with the first closed gentians 
hiding in it; the gossamer ftoating lazily from 
the low hazelnut bushes; a few yellowing leaves 
on the stunted cottonwoods; the spry, inquisi- 
tive goldfinches flitting about looking for thistles ; 
but above all, the autumnal feeling came 
from the fact that the sweeping wind was 
hushed into an Indian-summer calm. 

No, it was not the temperature of the 
water which had chilled the boy through 
and through and left him there at the lake 
edge, half-paralyzed. It had been a slowly 
ascending column of smoke, spreading 
like a cloud at the top, a cloud which 
seemed to shut out light and warmth—and 
hope. For the smoke came from the 
burning of his home, a quarter of a mile 
away across the prairie; and he had left 
his mother and his baby sister there but a 
short time before. He had dared venture 
no closer, and had thrown himself into the 
lake, because a dozen maddened Sioux 
Indians were circling about the building as 
it burned. 

The scene was in Minnesota, far out in 
Blue Earth County, on the prairie beyond 
the head of Butternut V alley, —the Coulée 
des Noyer Blanc of the restless old Sieur 
Ie Sueur, who had come upon it with 
his little company of voyageurs in his 
felucca and birch canoes back some time in the 
eighteenth century. 

It was now the year 1462; and on this August 
afternoon, his father being away at the village of 
New Ulm, Warren Heath had chanced to go to 
the house of their nearest neighbor, a mile away, 
on an errand, leaving his mother and the baby 
athome. He could not foresee, any more than 
could the thousand settlers so soon to be mas- 
sacred, that it was to be the day of the bloody 
uprising of Little Crow and his band. 

It was while the boy was returning that he 
saw the flames and the Indians on their ponies, 
and threw himself into the lake, to escape what 
he felt must already have been the fate of the 
two defenceless beings in the house. 

He had been in the water an hour, never once 
taking his eyes from the column of smoke. Now 
it was beginning to grow less, and he realized 
that he no longer heard the strange cries of the 
Indians. He drew himself up so that he could 
see fhe heap of smoldering ruins, but the savages 
were gone. From a little rise of ground a few 
steps away he could see them riding rapidly off, 
driving the cattle before them. ‘There was not 
a@ movement around the house. 





Warren clutched at the trunk of a little cotton- | 


wood for support, and turned his eyes away, and 
for the first time looked in other directions. 
‘There was a column of smoke coming up from 
the neighbor’s house he had just left; and in 
other directions were other smoke columns. The 
savages had come in separate bands, and had 
wiped out the little settlement in an hour. 

Perhaps he was the only living person left. 
He felt he must do something or he should faint ; 
suddenly he started, and ran blindly toward 
what had been home. 

Tle stopped in the garden, gasping for breath, 
his heart thumping wildly. House and barn 
were but two blackened, smoldering mounds. 
But he thought afterwards that it was the most 
joyful moment of his life because, as he cast his 
eyes down, there, almost at his feet under some 
broad-spreading rhubarb leaves, were his mother 
and the baby —alive. 

‘The woman started up us he sank beside her 
on his knees. “Go back, go back, Warren!” 
she said in a strange whisper; “don’t come here 
—they will see you!" She took her hand from 
where she had it clasped tightly over the baby’s. 
mouth, but clapped it back again as the little one 
uttered a cry, 

“No, they’ve one,” 
“Don't smother Milly.”” 

She sat on the ground looking at him in a 


whispered the boy. 
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dazed way, the baby in her lap, her hand stil] 
stifling its cries. 

“They’ve gone,” he went on; “I saw them. 
I was in the lake. We can go somewhere and 
be safe.” 

She was still looking at him. Then suddenly 
she said, still whispering: “Come, we must get 
to the corn-field.  Wecan hide there. ‘They’ll 
come back. Help me a little—I think ] hurt 
my ankle—I fell going down the cellar stairs. 
What — what’s the matter with my arm?” 

Her left arm was hanging helpless by her side. 
Warren felt of it. “It’s broken, isn’t it?” he 
said, simply. 

“No matter—we must get to the corn-field. 
I saw them coming and ran down cellar with 
Milly. 1 fell on the stairs. Then I heard them 
breaking open the cellar door and I came up the 
outside stairs and got here. They wereall inside 
and didn’t see me. I must have hurt my arm, 
too, when I fell. 1 can’t walk,” she added, 
sinking back on the ground, “but I can crawl as 
far asthe corn. Hurry, Warren—they’ll surely 
come again !’” 

He took the baby, and, half-supporting his 
mother, they made their way slowly and pain- 
fully to the sheltering corn. The little one, 
though half-dead with the way its mother had 
held it to still its cries, kept up a vigorous protest. 

Once hidden among the corn the woman 
became more composed and took the baby, and 
tried to comfort it as best she could with one arm 
helpless. Even now she scarcely felt the pain of 
her wounds. The baby, who was about a year 


and a half old, soon regained its spirits and tried 
to toddle about on the ground and examine its 
strange surroundings among the towering corn- 
stalks; but the mother never relaxed her hold on 


the little one’s dress. 
Warren, despite his 
mother’s objections, made 
his way to the top of a 
knoll on the other side of 
the field, but brought 
back the report that the 
five houses before visible 
were all marked by a column of smoke, and that. 
he saw no sign of life anywhere. As for the 
houses down Butternut Valley, they had no 
doubt shared the fate of the others, as the Indians 
had made off in that direction. 

Warren and his mother talked it over and 
decided that Mr. Heath was probably safe at 
New Ulm, as he had not expected to start for 
home till late in the afternoon. He would 
surely come later with help. Even if he did not 
come till morning, they would be pretty safe 
there in the corn. The greatest problem seemed 
to be food for the baby, which had been weaned, 
yet could not be kept alive on the solid food that 
the buy and his mother might subsist on. 

Just as it was growing dark Warren crept out 
to the house and succeeded in fishing up from 
the cellar some salt pork, half cooked by the fire; 
he also threw some ears of corn into the hot 
ashes of the straw-stable, and allowed them to 
roast. These would sustain himself and his 
mother, but they would not do for little Milly. 

“Surely they’ll come in the morning, if they 
don't get here to-night,” said Mrs. Heath; “they 
or the soldiers from Fort Ridgley.”” 

The woman could not know that New Ulm, 
where her husband was, was besieged on all 
sides by the savages, and that the little handful 
of soldiers at the fort had all they could do to 
defend themselves. 

The night was warm, and, except for the 
dread of the Indians and the pain from her 
wounds now felt by Mrs. Ileath, it was not 
passed unpleasantly among the rustling corn. 
Warren had pulled enough long pigeon-grass to 
make a comfortable bed. He had covered his 
mother and the baby with it, and stood guard 
over them during the early part of the night; but 
later they all slept till dawn. 

Even the baby had slept pretty well, though 
plainly in want of food. But morning brought 
no food for her. She rejected the scorched corn 
and the half-burned meat, though the other two 
found it acceptable. The sleep had helped the 
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| woman’s spirits, and she was even more hopeful 


than on the night before. And she needed all 
her hopefulness, for the day passed without. 
sight of human being except for a band of 


COMPANION. 
Indians galloping by a half mile to the north. 


last sucked eagerly at the strips of fat pork, but 
it had disagreed with her, and as night 
approached she grew hot and feverish. When 
the sun, big and red, went down upon them for 
the secund time there among the corn, the 
woman said: 

“Warren, there is no help coming to-night. 


to come. Perhaps your father is killed,” and 
she choked back a sob. “You and I, Warren, 
could live here for a long while, maybe, but 
Milly is sick and starving. I want you to take 


are, and carry her to New Ulm. Never mind 
about me. I will stay here until they come, 
or — You must go now, to-night, while it is 
dark, and you will be less apt to be seen by the 
Indians. Don’t think about me—save yourself 
and Milly. God, I am sure, will take care of 
you—and perhaps of me.’’ 

The boy sat on the ground silently looking at 
her for a long time; then he rose, and without a 
word began to prepare for the journey. 

The stars were shining brightly, and there 
was a faint glow in the east, as of moonrise, 
when Warren, the baby in his arms, crept down 
the rough road to the Minnesota River. He 
was already three miles on his way, having 


travelled road which ran along by the river to 
New Ulm. The houses on the way he had 


no sign of life. 
The baby at first had cried and moaned, but 
now had sunk into a nervous sleep, from which 








BROAD-SPREADING RHUBARB LEAVES WERE HIS 
MOTHER AND THE BABY—ALIVE.”" 


she started every few moments with a little 
plaintive cry. As he came down to the main 


the first glimpse of the moon over the bluffs. It 
was a welcome sight to Warren, since to carry 
the baby gently over the rough roads he needed 
all the light possible. 

He had gone a little way up the main road 
when, coming around a turn, he heard a splash 
in the river to the right. He crept behind some 
sumacs and knelt down. Trees shut off most of 
his view of the river, but he could see the nearer 
shore. The splashing in the water continued, 
and he was soon certain that some one was 
fording the shallow stream. His first thought 
was of soldiers from Fort Ridgley. He strained 
eyes and ears, but his hopes fled as a dozen horse- 
men scrambled up the bank to the road ahead of 
him, and he made out by their blankets and 
head-dress that they were Indians. They paused 
in the road. At that instant the baby again 
nestled about and cried out plaintively. 

“Tush, Milly, hush!”? he whispered, rocking 
her in his arms softly. She struggled and cried 
louder. He cast a glance ahead and saw that 
the Indians were in a listening attitude. The 
baby started to cry again, when, in a sudden 
impulse of terror, he turned and ran back along 
{the road as fast as he could, past where he had 
joined it and on down the river till he sank in 
the shadow of some bushes, exhausted. 

The flight seemed to have quite tired out the 
| baby, also, and she only moved her arms weakly 
|and drew her breath in quick gasps. Warren 
, listened, but heard no pursuers, so he concluded 
that the Indians had not made out what the 
noise was; but he instantly decided that the idea 
of his going to New Ulm must be abandoned, 
In the other direction lay Mankato, a dozen 
| miles or a little more away. 

His father was at New Ulm, but after all, the 
important thing was to reach people who had 
food for the baby. Indians might be lurking 
between him and Mankato, but he knew posi- 
tively that they v in the other direction. It 
could not be much, if any, past eleven o’clock, 
and he would hurry to Mankato. 

! Two hours later Warren was still tramping 








But the baby was in a sad way. She had at’ 


Perhaps everybody is killed, and there is no one | 


her in your arms like the big, strong boy you | 


come down Butternut Valley to reach the main 


found to be blackened heaps, and he had seen | 


road, which here ran close to the river, he caught ; 
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on. The moon was now high, and there was 
no difficulty in following the road, which was 
fairly good. He had seen or heard nothing of 
Indians. He had passed two or three blackened 
piles where houses had evidently stood, but 
mostly the road lay close to the river, where the 
land had not invited settlement. 

The baby seemed to be growing weaker, and 
her cries feebler and more plaintive. Much of 
the time she lay in a sort of stupor. Little as 
she had always seemed to him,—and she was 
small for her age,—she was proving a heavy 
burden for so Jong a walk, and his arms ached. 
But he forgot it all when she opened her eyes, 
clutched wildly at the vacant air, and began to 
{ery with her old strength. 

He spoke to her soothingly, and changed her 
position. She only screamed the louder; then 
she stopped, her whole frame relaxed and her 
breath came in choking little sobs. Warren 
stopped and looked at her; then suddenly he 
was struck with a greater terror than when he 
had seen the Indians. 

“She’s dying! She’s dying!” he cried. 
“Milly, Milly! Oh, I must get somewhere, and 
find somebody !"” and he started on a run down 
the road. 

‘The next moment he stumbled and fell head- 
long. Instinctively he held the baby from him 
|and saved her from harm, although he was 
bruised on the stones himself. As he jumped up 
and gathered her again in his arms, he saw a 
| building at some little distance across a field. 
It took but a minute or two for him to reach 
it. It proved to be a small barn which had in 
some way escaped; the house near by was in 
ruins. He pushed open the door and entered. 
There seemed to be no life within. 

He laid the baby on a pile of hay in the 
corner. She was drawing her breath in 
short, quick little gasps. He explored the 
building for anything in the shape of food. 
‘There were harnesses and tools scattered 
about, showing that the owner had been 
driven away or killed by the Indians. 

Warren was turning back to where the 





take up his burden and press on, when 
another idea struck him. He ran out and 
around the barn. He could see a fence 
farther up the hillside, and started for it. 
His heart leaped when he looked over it 
and saw cattle lying in a large yard. The 
zate stood open—they had evidently been 
browsing about the bluffs when the 
Indians came, and so escaped, returning 
home according to custom later. 

Warren closed the gate and approached 
them. They sprang up, four or five cows 
and some calves, and retreated. For ten 
minutes he tried to get up to the cows, 
but all to no purpose. Then he ran back 
tothe barn. The baby was as he left her. 

He began rummaging about feverishly, 
and soon came upon a long picket rope. 
Back up the hill be went, making a slip- 
noose as he ran. He knew the hopeless- 
ness of trying to throw it over the head of 
any of the creatures, now thoroughly 
alarmed at the appearance of a stranger, so 
he spread the large loop on the ground 
near the fence, and stood off at the other end of 
the rope, at the same time starting the cattle 
along the fence. 

The first time he failed, but on the second 
trial he pulled up the rope sharply, and one of 
the cows was struggling at the other end witha 
forward foot caught in the noose. She backed 
into the fence corner, and he approached 
cautiously and slipped a noose made in the other 
end of the rope over her horns. Then he tied 
this to a post and ran back to the barn, too 
excited almost to know where he was. 

Yes, the baby was still breathing with the 
same little gasps. Could he find nothing in 
which to bring the milk? There must be 
something which would answer; but search as 
he might, he could not lay his hands on it. 

Seconds seemed to him precious. He seized 
the baby and ran with her, back up the hill. 
| The next moment he was kneeling at the cow's 
side. Ie propped the baby up on his knee with 
one arm, and directed a warm, white stream of 
the milk toward her face. 

His aim was poor enough. It went into her 
eyes, her nose, and anywhere except into her 
tiny mouth. But at last it did hit the mark. At 
first she sputtered and tried to turn her head; 
then she caught the taste, and began to swallow 
the welcome fluid eagerly. She drank all she 
needed for an excellent meal. Fifteen minutes 
later he was trudging down the rvad, the baby 
sleeping peacefully in his arms. 

It was broad daylight, though not yet sunrise, 
when Warren came up to a dozen white men, 
mounted and armed, serving as a guard outside 
| of Mankato, and told his story to them. One of 
; them dismounted and helped him up, the baby 
| still in his arms, and still sleeping peacefully, as 
| she had done every moment since the stop at the 
| barn, Then with another guard they galloped 
away to the village. lLlere, despite the terror 
which the dreadful massacre had wrought, there 
was no lack of kind hands to care for the baby. 
| With the little one safe Warren had only one 
|idea—to return and rescue his mother. The 
situation of the town, however, was so desperate 
that it was late afternoon before those in 
authority would detail men to make the attempt. 





baby lay, disappointed, but again ready to - 
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Then a band of twenty, well mounted, started, 
with Warren as guide. 

The sun, again big and red, was almost setting 
when they sighted the place. Another little 
group of horsemen were turning away from the 
ruins of the house. As Warren came nearer he 
recognized one of them as his father. The next 
moment the man started to clasp the boy in his 
arms, but Warren drew back and pointed to the 
corn-field, saying, ‘Over there—she’s there— 
come on!” and he led the way. 

And there on the ground they found the 
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mother, still alive, although too weak to speak 
above a whisper. But the food which they had 
brought revived her, although perhaps no more 
than the sight of her husband and son, and the 
news that her baby was safe; so she stood the 
painful journey to Mankato, with strength 
enough left to press little Milly to her bosom 
with her one sound arm when she came; although 
the next moment the arm was about the neck 
of the boy who had so nobly carried the baby 
through such dangers. 
HAYDEN CArRuTH. 
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leaf Arithmetic 








then ; and the State 

of Connecticut 

rule in partial 
payments was a] 

v ble grief in 

mathematics — the 

schoolboy’s woe! 

2 It was a little harder than the State 
4 ) of Vermont rule, which was, in tarn, 
a little worse than the United States 


Court rule; and even the last was 


well-nigh certain to get an ordipary boy into} 


trouble. 7 

Of course, there are always some studious 
prodigies of boys and girls who never have any 
difficulty with anything in the shape of a lesson, 
but my seat-mate, Ben Burns, and myself were 
not of these, and on a certain evening Ben was 
obliged to remain after school on account of that 
terrible State of Connecticut rule. We were 
fourteen years old then. 

Our master, Mr. French, was not a lenient 
teacher. He had bidden us learn that rule by 
heart before school was dismissed that afternoon, 
under penalty of staying with him after school 
till we should have learned it. 

Four o’clock came and Ben could not repeat it, 
either by heart—his heart was not in it—or yet 
in substance, for Ben did not understand the 
rule. It was just so many hard, intricate words 
to him. He was literally befogged in it. So he 
was obliged to sit there after the others went 
away. 

When I speak of Ben being obliged to sit there 
I mean both of us, although, of course, I could 
repeat the rule. But Ben was my seat-mate and 
I liked him very much, especially that night. 
Mr. French did not object to my staying ; in fact, 
T do not think that he would have permitted me 
to leave Ben! 

We both sat on the recitation seat, book in 
hand, with the teacher facing us at his desk, and 
mouthed and mumbled over the hard words of 
that long rule until we could repeat them. 

“You can go now,” said the master, severely ; 
and we left hastily, running to reach home 
before the tidings of our disgrace should become 
known. 

“If only Sis will hold her tongue!’ Ben 
exclaimed, as we ran on. “Father won’t care, 
but mother will be angry if she finds it out!” 
Sis was Ben’s older sister. 

By this time twilight had’ fallen, for the after- 
noons of February are short in northern New 
England. It was half a mile to my home and 
three-quarters of a mile to Ben’s, along a not 


well-trodden country road, over a hill, past al 


‘wood-lot and a farmhouse, and then part way 
up another hill. 


hard enough to bear a boy, but which would 
bear a dog. 

We had heard a hound at a distance that 
afternoon, and as we were hastening up the first 
hiJl we saw Ben’s dog, Sport, coming from home 
to meet him. Sometimes Sport came to the 
schoolhouse, and he would have come every day 
if Ben had not frequently driven him home. He 
‘was a mongrel, white and yellow, but very 
active, and a keen runner. On he came to meet 
us, but stopped a few rods away, to see what 
mood Ben was in, wagging a propitiatory tail. 

“Ab-t-h, old fellow,” we called to him, for it 
was good to have one friend who did not care 
for our disgrace by the Connecticut rule. With 
the first kind word Sport flew to greet Ben, 
jamped up to him, barked, then tumed and 
coursed joyously up the hill toward home. How 
little it takes to make a dog happy! 

We followed more slowly, for the hill was 
steep here and the track not fully broken, when 
saddenly, from just over the top of the hill, we 
beard Sport bark, in quick, eager yelps. 

“‘He’s after something!” 1 said. 

“Squirrel, I guess,” replied Ben. ‘“There’s a 
red one in that pine tree up there every day.” 

It was but a few steps to the top of the hill. 
We ran forward, and from there, looking down 

across the open pasture on the left of the road, 
we saw Sport running at great speed on the snow 
crust; and a few leaps in front of him was 
another animal that looked as large as the dog. 

**A fox!” cried Ben. 


We used Green- | 


Two feet of snow in the fields , 
were covered by a “crust,” which was not quite | 





“It looks too big and black!” I exclaimed. 





THREE PARTS.—PaRT I 


When Sport Caught the Silver-Gray. 











“That’s because it’s almost dark,’ said Ben, 
dashing forward. 
We climbed the roadside hedge and ran down 
|the hill, hearing Sport’s yelps sounding more 
eager every moment. Suddenly they stopped, 
id we heard two or three sharper yelps, followed 
by a worrying noise. 
aught him!"* shouted Ben. “Sport’s caught 
him!” and on we ran through the breaking 
snow crust, sinking into the snow to our knees 
in places, until, turning the base of a knoll, we 
came to the scene of combat, close beside a great 
pine stump. Sport was already the victor, and 


was savagely shaking and biting some creature 
which still snarled, feebly resisting; but a few 
more shakes reduced it to quiet. 

We drew near, open-eyed, and found it was a 
fox, as Ben had said. Outstretched on the snow 
lay the big “‘brush,” as large as a great coat- 
sleeve. But it was a very large fox, and as I 
had asserted, it looked black instead of red; even 
in the dusk we could see that it was not a red 
fox. Sport let go his hold and looked proudly at 
Ben, wagging his tail. The fox lay breathless 
and still, but Ben, to make sure that it was dead, 
took a long, heavy stick that happened to have 
been left leaning against the stump, and struck 
it hard on the head. 

With its thick hair and remarkably large, 
bushy tail, a running fox seems much larger 
than it really is. A red fox weighing fourteen 
pounds is of fair size, but this fox was much 


larger, and although we did not weigh it, I feel ! 


sure that it was heavier by a 
third than a common fox. We 
took turns in carrying it to 
Ben’s house, and I recollect 
distinctly that it was as heavy 
as I could comfortably take up 
and hold over my arm. ‘The 
“brush,’”? too, was 
not only thicker, 
but longer than the 
tails of red foxes. 

Ben and I had no 
idea, at first, that it 
was more valuable 
than any other fox; 
we merely said to 
each other that it 
was the biggest fox 
that we had ever 
seen, and praised 
Sport for killing 
it. The skin would 
be worth a dollar and fifty cents or possibly two 
dollars; and Ben said that if we obtained two 
dollars for it, I should have fifty cents; he 
thought that as his dog killed the fox, a quarter 
of the price was as much as I was entitled to, in 
equity, and that seemed fair to me. 

Ben’s father and his older brother, Leonard, 
were in the yard with a load of wood when we 
reached the house. They looked at the fox, but 
said little beyond asking where and how we 
obtained it. 1 then went home. Supper was 
waiting; but by telling the story of the chase 
and capture of the fox in an aniinated manner, I 
somewhat diverted the ridicule which bade fair 
to fall on me for having to remain after school. 

On calling for Ben the next morning when I 
went to school, 1 found several of the neighbors 
there, and all were examining and talking about 
that fox-skin, which Ben, assisted by his father 
and Leonard, had removed as nearly whole as 
possible, and stretched on & board prepared for 
the purpose. They had hung it up outside the 
house door, and as the morning sun fell on it 
there, it was, indeed, the handsomest peltry I 
have ever seen. 

In certain lights it seemed quite black, for all 
the hairs were black-tipped; buat on parting 
them with one’s hand, the inner fur was seen to 
be a rich silvery gray. This inner mat of fine 
fur, too, was very dense. The “brush,’’ more- 
over, was a marvel of thick fur and long, Justrous 
hairs. 

Ben turned to me in great excitement. “It’s 
a silver-gray, worth thirty dollars!” he whis- 
pered. “They think that a hound was chasing 
him and had tired him, but nobody knows whose 
hound it was. 
so he’s ours!”” 

We went to school, but it was fortunate that 
we had no more Connecticut rules to commit 
that day, for we thought of little save the fox. 


At any rate, Sport caught him, | 








COMPANION. 


At noon we both ran to Ben’s house to see 
whether anything new had occurred. Nearly 
every boy at the schoolhouse went with us. The 
fame of it had already gone abroad, and we found 
that a storekeeper from Brant’s Mills, who 
bought fur, had come to see the skin. He was 
looking at it and talking about it with Ben’s 
father. 

“It's a good silver-gray fox,’’ he said. 
give you thirty-five dollars for it.” 

But Leonard said no; he thought it might be 
worth more, although thirty-five dollars appeared 
to everybody to be a fabulous price for a fox- 
skin. Still, this was a wonderful fox; and 
Leonard declared that we had better wait till 
more could be learned concerning its value. 

For thirty years or more no one had captured 
a black, or silver-gray, fox in that country. In 
British America, around Iludson Bay, on the 
Labrador peninsula and in Alaska, the black fox 
is not unfrequently taken in traps by Indian and 
other hunters, but it is rarely heard of as far 
south as the United States. 

Among naturalists it is a still debated question 
whether the black fox is a distinct species of the 
genus, or whether it is a natural freak of the 
red fox, as is the albino among deer, rats and 
other animals. But of these disputed questions 
Ben and I knew nothing then, and our parents 
and neighbors were no better informed. We 
believed it to be a distinct species of fox, and 
some of our subsequent plans were based on our 
belief. 

For a week or two the marvellous fox-skin 
continued to attract visitors. Then a dealer from 
a village twelve miles distant drove over and 
offered fifty dollars for it—an offer which rendered 
Leonard and Ben the more resolute to keep the 
skin for a time. 

One of the odd consequences of the capture of 
this fox was that many men and boys began to 
see, or think that they saw, silver-gray foxes— 
usually at evening dusk or very early in the 
morning. Red foxes were numerous, and no 
doubt the most of these reported silver-grays 
were imaginary. More than a dozen young 
fellows began trapping foxes, or hunting them 
with hounds. Many red foxes were captured, 
but no silver-grays. 

We heard, also, astonishing stories of the prices 
sometimes received for very fine black fox pelts 
in London. One particularly magnificent one 
was said to have been sold to a French nobleman 
for one hundred and seventy pounds sterling, 
about eight hundred and fifty dollars; we heard, 
too, that black fox-skins had often been sold in 
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prow! about farmhouses at dawn in the winter 
and early spring. 

If snow is falling, so much the better stalking, 
for the hunter, standing still, soon comes to 
resemble a snowy tree-stump. Usually, too, 
when snow or light rain is falling, there is a 
steady air current from some one quarter. The 
hunter has then to keep watch to windward only. 
It would be wasted time to look to leeward, for 
from that quarter the fox will have scented the 
hunter long before he can be seen. But from 
windward, a fox will often trot up unsuspectingly 
to within fifty feet of the stalker, and may easily 
be shot. 

On those early mornings I often heard as many 
as five foxes barking in different directions at 
once. I actually shot three and fired at five or 
six. Ben also shot one; but he did not like to 
leave his warm bed so early in the morning. 

Our victims were all red foxes, but we believed 
that there were other silver-grays about, and 
frequently fancied that we caught glimpses of 
them. It was our notion that they were more 
cunning than the red foxes. In all these early 
morning excursions our hope was to shoot a 
silver-gray. A hundred dollars for a fox-skin is 
a great event in the life of a country boy. 

It was at about this time that we conceived 
what appeared to us as a grand enterprise—one 
which seemed to contain a fortune, in prospect. 
I cannot say that the project was exactly original, 
either with Ben or with me. Another boy in 
the schoo) district, named Willis Murch, had 
trapped a vixen fox and kept her in captivity. 
In April that spring she gave birth to six young 
foxes, which Willis meant to keep till fall, when, 
as he anticipated, their six skins would bring 
him nine dollars. 

From this it was an easy deduction for us that 
if only those fox pups were silver-grays, they 
would fetch six hundred dollars by fall! This 
was such a startling sum, and so suggestive of 
vast future profit, that we talked of little else for 
several days; and soon the desire to make our 
fortunes in raising silver-grays led us to plana 
fox-yard. 

The difticulty of procuring a male and female 
of the silver-gray variety to begin with did not 
at first trouble us greatly—we were sanguine 
that we should be able to catch them somehow, 
especially as Ben’s grandfather, an aged, garru- 
lous man, who professed to have seen silver- 
grays, asserted that foxes could be captured 
unhurt in “springes,” or nets, like pigeon-nets. 

For a time we thought more of building the 
yard than of catching our stock foxes. We were 
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New York City for a hundred and fifty dollars. 

After atime Leonard and Ben wrote to their 
older brother, Albert Burns, who lived in Boston, 
asking him to ascertain what a very fine black 
fox-skin was worth, and his letter replied that 
the skin had better be sent to that city for 
examination, when the proper price could be 
rated. Accordingly it was sent to Albert Burns 
by express, and as a result the city buyers offered 
one hundred dollars, for which price the skin 
was sold. 

So many older members of the Burns family 
now laid claims to shares in the money that Ben 
and myself, along with Sport, were largely 
ignored. Rather grudgingly I was given five 
dollars. Ben was obliged to take for his share a 
suit of clothes and a pair of boots; and as for 
poor Sport, who actually caught the fox, I could 
never learn that he received so much as an extra 
morsel of beef for his dinner. en’s older 
relatives divided over eighty dollars between 
themselves, and afterward complained of: our 
wasting our time hunting foxes, when we ought 
to be working up wood-piles! 

However, I was glad enough to get the five 
dollars, for I had done but little to catch the fox ; 
and contrary to the advice of my folks, as 1 am 
sorry to confess, I spent three dollars and fifty 
cents of it for a small, cheap gun, and after the 
winter school closed began stalking foxes in the 
early hours of morning. 

There is sport of a quiet sort in stalking foxes. 
A fox has the keenest of noses, but his sharpness 
of sight is not unusual. If a hunter stands 
quite still, even by daylight, a fox will often 
approach near him from the windward side. 1 
then possessed neither trap nor hound. So my 
inethod was to load my little gun witb ten 
buckshot and as much powder as the gun could 
bear without kicking me prostrate, and then go 
out before light in the morning. Foxes often 








told that a board fence, smooth on the inside and 
eight feet in height, would hold a fox; and this, 
I believe, has been found true by experiments. 
A fox can climb no better than a dog, and cannot 
leap as high. 

Hours and days of thought went into that 
plan, and Ben's older brother Leonard became a 
partner with us. First we had to procure our 
lamber for the fence. To construct three hundred 
and fifty feet of such fence would require three 
thousand feet of boards. The posts we cut ina 
cedar swamp on the Burns farm; but to obtain 
the boards we bargained for a quantity of peeled 
hemlock logs, which we paid for by cutting ten 
cords of wood. We hauled the logs from the 
woods to a pond and then rafted them down 
the pond in May to a sawmill at the foot of it. 
The Dill for sawing the boards was nine dollars, 
and this we managed to pay from the sale of 
maple molasses and sugar. 

Leonard drew the boards home with his father’s 
oxen ; and on wet days during the season, when 
farm work was not pressing, we built the yard, 
which, considered as a boys’ effort, was a fairly 
good job of rude carpentry. The site selected 
was in Mr. Burns’s sheep- pasture, on high 
ground, at a place where several sugar maples 
and a red-oak tree stood near a spring of water. 
There were also numerous large stones within 
the enclosed space. An old house door, provided 
with a lock, was set in the fence, as a means of 
entrance and egress. 

All this had to be done at odd moments, when 
we could get off from regular work; for truth 
to say, our elders and betters did not wholly 
approve of the project. As yet we had procured 
no foxes, and had provided no food supply for 
them; but on the night after the yard was com. 
pleted—the night of the seventeenth of September 
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Current Topics. 


Some temptations come to the industrious, 
but all temptations come to the idle. 

“We can be patriots without being den- 
avogues,” said an eminent Brahmin ina public 
address in Bengal. Wise words from the Eas 
worthy to be written over the entrance to every 
American hall of legislation. 

A correspondent of the Troy Times” | 
describes a millionaire as “the richest drunkard’’ | 
ever placed in Bellevue Hospital for treatment, 
but adds that many wealthy men have been | 
brought there as vietiins of appetite. Alcohol is 
ho respecter of persons; neither is the hospital 
management. ‘The ravings of delirium tremens 
heard in the rich man’s cell are undistinguishable 
from those of the pauper. 

Amember of a Canadian school misap- 
propriated a bottle of ink. ‘The city clerk of the} 
municipality where the wrong-doing occurred 
lately received five cents from Chicago in pay- 
ment for the property thus converted to the 
pupil's use. Repentance and restoration may 
find a full illustration, even though the value 
represented is only a trifle. ‘There is no moral | 
law which declares that sins against honesty do | 
not count unless the sum involved is over one 
dollar. The stealing of a penny disturbs the 
ethical equilibrium as surely as the stealing that | 
opens prison doors to the reckless thief. 

It brings an incongruous yet pleasing 
sense of nearness to be made conscious of social 
forms and amenities that are considered rela- 
tively modern, but which were common among 
people who had become civilized long anterior to ; 
the emergence of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors | 
from barbarism. Among the papyri discovered 
at Oxyrhyncus, and recently published by the 
Feypt Exploration Fund, is a letter from an) 
Egyptian to his wife, or to some woman relative, 
the tone of which is unmistakably modern: 
“Greeting, my dear Serenia, from Petorisis. Be! 
sure, dear, to come up on the 20th for the birth- | 
day festival, and let me know whether you are | 
coming by boat or donkey, in order that we may 
send for you accordingly. Be sure not to forget. 
1 pray for your continued health.” 

MacDonagh's ‘Irish Life and Char- 
acter’’ relates an anecdote illustrating Mr. 
Parnell’s lack of humor, The first meeting of 
the Irish Land Leazue was presided over by a 
Mr. Kettle, and it fell to Mr. Parnell to move 
a vote of thanks to the chair. “1 need hardly 
observe, gentlemen,” said he, “that in Ireland 
the name of Kettle isa household word.” He 
was quite unaware of the pun, but his hearers 
did not find it easy to keep their faces straight. 
Still more trying was the scene in a Western | 
town when the body of a Union soldier named | 
Hogg was brought home to be honored with a| 
public funeral. ‘Phe clergyman, who pronounced 
an extemporaneous eulogy, produced a sensation | 
by saying, “This country must be saved, even if 
it shall cost the life of many a Hogg!” 








United States troops, on their way to 
Manila, were hospitably entertained at Malta. 
‘The kindness of the people of the island to 
strangers is not with them a new virtue. Many 
centuries avo soldiers of a great power, guarding | 
eminent prisoners, had reason to be grateful for 
the hospitality there shown. ‘The earlier visit | 
was the sequence of a shipwreck, and the island- | 
ers, we are told, “kindled a tire’ and received | 
those escaped from the sea with all humaneness. | 
he two receptions, that of the first century | 
xiven to Paul and his companions, and the recent | 
manifestation of friendliness to Americans, are | 
sociated with momentous periods of history. 
Lying between the two events are doings and 
undoings without number, but the Malta of old 
and the Malta of today are one in readiness to 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


sugyesting its use as material for house-building, | control of the home market. ‘They are the 
and thus the ancient saw which inculcates the | enemies of cheap food, and wish to tax it heavily 
injudiciousness of stone-throwing by people who | when it comes from any foreign country. Unless 





{with them, 


| cut to ground. 


| In one instance eight electric cars had their motors , 


live in glass hous 





substantial fact. in place of what has heretofore | 


been a purely rhetorical admonition, 


FORBEARANCE. 


Reproach not, though in jest, a friend 
For those defects he cannot mend. 


Dean Swift. 
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Protection from Lightning. 


HE means universally employed to protect 
the machinery of electric and power plants 
give assurance of the effectiveness of | 

Franklin’s lightning-rod. An easy or short | 
path to the earth is provided for the electric | 
discharges that come in on the lines during a | 
thunder-storm. ‘Telegraph, telephone and cable | 
cireuits have their lightning conductors for pro- | 
tecting the delicate apparatus used in connection 
Every electric car carries with it a | 
ightning arrester,’’—another name for a short 
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Without such protection costly dynamos would 
be ruined during thunder-storms. The high 
pressure lightning discharge would pierce their 
insulation and lead to inevitable destruction. 
Very severe Joss has often been caused by neglect 
to provide the simple safeguard of an arrester. 


burned out by a single flash during a storm. 

A lightning-rod on a house or other building, 
if put up ina proper way, protects from danger, 
as do the arresters mentioned above. Projecting 
parts, such as chimneys or gable ends, should 
have iron rods projecting above them two or 
three feet, with rods or strips of iron or copper | 
extending from them to the ground. 

‘The ground connection is especially important. 
The lower end of the rod or strip may be buried | 
in a trench so deep as to reach earth that is! 
always moist. The trench may be partly filled ; 
around the rod with gas coke, iron scrap or metal | 
cuttings. ‘The ground end may also be connected ; 
with the metal pipes of a water supply. 

Some buildings contain in their roofs so much 
metal that is well connected to the ground by 
pipes, that rods on the chimneys and leading to 
the roof are sufficient. A rod with a poor earth 
connection may be more a source of danger than 
a protection. ‘The damage occurring as aresult 
of bad work has with some people undeservedly 
discredited the rod itself. 

In an unprotected building, to sit under 
lighting fixtures, or near walls with gilt frame 
pictures, or near chimneys, fireplaces or stoves, 
is dangerous during thunder-storms. 
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German Agrarians. 


BOUT six years ago a German landholder 
issued an appeal to the farming class in 
that country to save itself from impending 

ruin by forming a political party. Several thou- 
sands of the large landowners and country squires 
responded to the call, and the Agrarian League 
was organized. 

The farmers of East Prussia had many griev- 
ances, such as low prices for their crops, high 
taxes on their land, and competing supplies of 
food from America, Russia and Uungary. The 
times had been bad. Many landowners were 
heavily in debt. By acting together and carry- 
ing the middleclass farmers with them, they | 
hoped by legislation to effect changes that would 
favor their material interests. 

‘The leaders of the movement were the descend- 
ants of petty nobles of the well-born Junker 
class, who had once been the real rulers of 
Prussia. Inheriting old-time ideas of privilege, 
it was natural for them to take the view that the | 
government should) confer upon them special ‘ 
Denetits at the expense of the working and | 
mercantile classes, 

The largest landowners retained control of the , 
Agrarian League, but were wise enough to! 
popularize the movement. ‘They opened the | 
door for the poorest peasant proprietors and 
cottazers to enter the League by the payment 
of a small fee. Over two hundred thousand 
farmers are now connected with the League. 
They have fallen in behind the big country 
squires, especially in East Prussia and South 
Germany. 





welcome and to help. The light of that cheering 
fire has shone through the centuries, and the | 
recent hospitable greeting will not be forgotten, 
A new product, known as “devitritied 
glass,""—broken glass brought toa desired molec- ; 
ular condition by a special process of heating,— 
has made its appearance in France, according to | 
the report of the United States consul at Lyon | 
It possesses all the properties of glass except Ss | 
transparer and it can be made to assume any ; 
form, from paving-blocks to the most. artis 





















ic 
designs, and to resemble any variety of stone, 
used as constructive inaterial. In the form of} 
variegated blocks, it has been tried in) paving 
one of the main thoroughfares The | 
test has been  sati more 
durable than stone, is as cheap, and is less liable . 
to yather and retain dirt. Architects are already | 














At the outset the League conducted an agita- 
tion against the commercial treaties by whi 
market for Russian grain v opened in’ Ger- 
many. Subsequently it strove to prevent the 
of American food supplies, especially pork, 
It has aimed to reduce foreign competition, and 
to contro] the market prices of farm products 
and agricultural labor in Germany, 

In the German Reichstag or Parliament the 
Agrarians have been able to command about one 
hundred votes, or about: one-quarter of the 
membership. Their Deputies belong to the 
Conservative, Centralist, Imperial, Liberal and 
other groups, but nd together on all questions 
relating to farmers’ inte . 

The Agrarians have been described as the 
bitter foes of Aimerica, They are not more 
hostile to America than to Russia and Hlungary, 
which are also competing with then for the 
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's may, ere long, find a basis in | all signs fail, they are losing influence, ‘The 


’ citizens 


small farmers are beginning to see that the large 
landholders are using them, not in the general 
interests of agriculture, but to accomplish their | 
own selfish purposes. 
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TIME PASSES. 


Like as the waves make toward the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end. 


William Shakespeare. 
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Rising Wages. 


TIE first quarter of 1899 has been marked by 

a considerable increase of wages in some of 

the most important American industries. ; 

At a moderate estimate, there must be three 
hundred thousand wage-earners who were earn- 
ing more wages at the beginning of April than | 
they were receiving at the beginning of January, 

‘The advance has been most general in the 
cotton-mills. The Fall River manufacturers set | 
the example, and were followed by those of one | 
city after another, until the number of New! 
England cotton operatives whose wages were | 
advanced was from seventy-five to one hundred 
thousand. 

Higher prices and an active demand for iron 
and steel products have made possible a general 
increase of wages among iron- and steel-workers. 
Among the coal-miners of West Virginia, Ala- 
bama and some other states; among the copper- 
miners in Michigan ; among the tin-plate workers, 
and in other industries, the daily papers have 
recorded numerous advances of pay. 

Rising wages are a good barometer of business 
prosperity. They not only indicate prosperity, 
but they help to make it by increasing the pur- 
chasing power of large numbers of people. In! 
Fall River, for example, the addition of more 
than twenty thousund dollars to the weekly 
pay-roll involves a considerable stimulus to local | 
trade in all departments, and that is felt, in turn, | 
by wholesalers and manufacturers. ‘The sume 
thing holds good in other communities. As the! 
great majority of adult Americans are wage- 
earners in one capacity or another, conditions 
which make better wazes possible are an occasion 
for national congratulation. 
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Our Nearest Planet Neighbor. 
HE little planet discovered last August by 





Witt of Berlin has at last been duly chris- 

tened by the name of Eros, the mischievous | 
boy of Venus-.\phrodite. It has also received ! 
the number 4:55 in the list of asteroids; rather | 
against the will of the discoverer, who contends | 
that because Eros comes so much nearer to the + 
earth than any other planet, it cannot fairly be ; 
counted in the asteroidal family. 

It was, of cuurse, expected that some of the 
hundreds of photographic plates made in’ pre 
vious years would show impressions of the 
planet, but for a long time every search failed.» 
At last, however, late in December, Mrs. Flem- 
ing of, the Harvard College Observatory, guided 
by the calculations of Doctor Chandler, detected a 
faint image of it upon one or two plates made at 
Cambridge in 1806. 

By the help of these Doctor Chandler was able, 
in turn, to make his computation so much more | 
accurate that traces of the planet were mnedk | 
ately found on a considerable number of other | 
plates made both at Cambridge and Arequipa, in | 
184 as well as 1896, From these photographic 
observations, combined with the observations | 
made since the discovery, the orbit of the planet | 
is now determined with an exactness which 
otherwise would have demanded years, and 
there will not be the slizhtest difficulty in finding | 
it at its next approach in 1901, 

It is a beautiful instance of the manner in | 
which the methods of the old and new astron- 
omy can be made to aid and supplement each 
other, and puts a tall feather in the cap of 
Aunericvan astronomy. 
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Frances Willard’s Statue. 


6 TATUARY HALL,” in the Capitol at 
S Washington, will presently contain the 
bronze or marble likeness of a woman. 
To this great mausoleum of national worth and 
genius each State of the Union is entitled to 
contribute two figures of distinguished deceased 
and Tine having a vacancy to till, 
appropriated Jast March the sum of nine thou- 
sand dollars to place in the Federal Capitol the 
statue of Frances Willard. 

New York, the birth-state of Miss Willard, has 
carved a likeness of her head, in inedallion, ou 
the erand staircase of the Capitol at Albany, and 
it is not hard to understand the sentiment of the 
state she honored with her residence, when it 
fills its only niche in the national hall of heroes 
with her sculptured ettigy. 

Her entrance into this noble room and com- 
pany, as the first woman form ever adinitted 
there, betokens both the lasting esteem of her 
country for her character and usefulness, and 
the mastery of her inthuential life, with her own 
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sex and in the minds of men. 
still leads.” 

‘The bill passed and signed for placing the 
statue of this remarkable womag among the 
memorials of our nation’s great men names her 
as “Iliinois’ illustrious deceased citizen, the 
uncrowned queen of purity and temperance.” 
‘The following sentence is from the same docu- 
ment, and emphasizes the reasons why her image 


“Miss Willard 


i deserves to be cherished by the individual and by 


the nation: 

“Tier life, like that of her Redeemer, was 
devoted to the spiritual welfare of mankind, and 
the world at large has been materially benefited 
by her prayers and sacritices.”’ 
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Number 135. 


NE human being’s consciousness of another, 
however brief, often makes some difference 
ina life. Mutual influence is a mental and 

moral fact. A lady gives @ pleasant example of 
this in the Cuiversulist Leade A housekeeper, 
after several complaints to her grocer becaus 
unsound fruit had been sent her, was one day 
offered a basket of peaches and a basket of gem 
melons, accompanied with this assurance: 

“You will not find a single d: aEed peach or 
melon in either of these package If you do I 
will gladly refund the money you pay for them.” 

She found every peach and melon perfect. The 
housekeeper reported this on her next visit to the 
dealer’s store, and asked why he was so positi 
in warranting his goods. “Why?” exclaimed the 
man. “Why, because I ha’ found that the 
farmer who furnished those baskets never sends 
dishonest packages to market.” 

The farmer’s nunuber, among the comnission 
dealer’s consignments, was “135.” After that the 
lady always bought Number 135, and the contents 
of the baskets never failed in measure, condition 
or in quality. 

Admiration for the conscientious farmer grew 
upon the housekeeper, and literally made her 
more conscientious herself, She felt ashamed 
whenever she was tempted to slight or “scamp 
her work. Number 135 seemed to be looking at her. 

One particular that deepened this impression 
was the non-appearance In market on Mondays 
of any baskets bearing the favorite mark. Farmer 
135 would not pack fruit on Sunday, the dealer 
said. The housekeeper felt her face flush when 
that was said. She had never been so serupulous, 

The suinmer and autumn passed, but the non 
of the faultless fruit continued to preach to its 
buyer when s! could buy no more. Careless 
lapses of duty frequently brought up the thought, 
Number 135 would not Lave done that.” She 
remembered and thanked the unknown man whose 
Integrity bad strengthened and helped ber. His 
rectitude represented to her the presence of the 
sinless Teacher, 

The above instance is but one among thousands 
of the power of involuntary influence, A good 
man's life is one of the moral tonics of society. 
His silent example is in itself a blessing to the 
world. 
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Lincoln’s Magnetism. 


oe E is the ablest diplomatist and the shrewd- 
est politician I ever knew,” said the 
Hon. Robert J. Walker, on coming from 
an interview with President Lincolu. Mr. 
» to whom the remark was made, 
in his “Personal Recollections” several remarks 
of Horace Greeley, which illustrate how much 
Mr. Lincoln's diplomatic and politieal power was 
due to his wonderful personal magnetisin. 
President) Lincoln, having been often and 
severely arraigned in the Trivune for what Mr. 















je eeley considered his slowness In prosecuting 
the 





y had said, “1f he (Greeley) objects to my 
policy, L shall be glad to have him state to me his 
views, frankly aud fully. I shall adopt his ff T 
ean. If L cannot, T will at least tell him why. 
Ile and TI should stand together.” 

“If T were to go,” said Greeley, when the words 
were repeated to him, “be would simply twist me 
around his finger, as he always does.” 

“Lincoln's smile would wilt me in half a 
minute,” he said on another occasion, when again 
urged to see the President and have a talk with 
him. “He is a wonderful man—wonderful! 1 
never can harbor a thought against him, except 
when I keep away from him.” 

“Lincoln's power was marvellous over those 
who came into close contact with him,” remarked 
the great editor on a third oceasion. He bad 
suggested that a certain prominent statesman 
might be induced to stand as a candidate against 
the President and prevent his reé@lection. © 
would not be a candidate,” replied a friend, “He 
shares in the opinion of those who believe that 
God's hand is in the war, and that Lincoln is His 
selected leader. Nothing would induce him to 
act against Lincoln.” 
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‘Cultivate the Pause!’ 


OME men have honor thrust upon them 
without deserving it. While speaking to a 
erowd at @ mass-imeeting, Henry Clay 

started to quote a passage from Scott's “Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” and discovered to his conster- 
nation that he could not reeall the lines. With 
his usual self-possession, he paused, passed his 
hand slowly over his eyes, and tried to remember 
the words. 

The audience, thinkiny the orator possessed by 
some thought too great for his utterance, were 
awed into silence, The lines were remembered, 
and Mr. Clay repeated with thrilling effect: 


freathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
“This is my own, my native lind!” 


The solemn pause, the forgetfulness which 
caused it, and the oratorical effect. are an ilus- 
tration-ef the way a happy accident sometimes 
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helps a man. A story, not unlike the one told 
above, was related by Doctor Guthrie to Newman 
Hall, who reports it in his autobiography. 

A clergyman, a neighbor to Doctor Chalmers, 
once asked the eloquent preacher to be so good, 
it he ever purposed to honor him by visiting his 
chureh, to inforin him beforehand, that he might 
not feel disconcerted by seeing him enter. The 
warning was in course of time given, and the 
preacher prepared bis sermon with special care, 
and committed it to memory. While delivering it 
the preacher’s memory failed, and not until a 
number of seconds had passed did he recover the 
threads of the sermon. Then he went on with 
unhesitating fervor. 

Not long afterward, meeting the clergyman in 
the street, Chalmers accosted him with, “Cultivate 
the pause, brother! Cultivate the pause!” 

Great was the preacher’s chagrin, thinking that. 
Doctor Chalmers meant to ridicule him. 

Again they met, and again the same advice was 
given. The preacher could bear it no longer, and 
besought the doctor to spare his feelings, already 
too mucl wounded. The doctor then assured 
him that he meant praise and not censure. “IT 
thought it a fine piece of oratory; and I again 
say, Cultivate the pause!” 
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CAT AND RABBIT. 


Many of the first settlers of Philadelphia were 
“cavealwellers.” As there were no houses nor 
huts ready for the immigrants when they landed, 
they dug into the river-bank several feet, built 
walls of sod in front of the cave, and put on a 
roof of layers of limbs or split pieces of trees 
overlaid with sod or bark and river rushes. The 
chimney was built of stones and pebbles, mor- 
tared with clay and grass. Mr. Watson, in his 
“Annals of Philadelphia,” says that the original 
eave of the Coates family was preserved in the 
cellar of the family mansion, and remained till 
1830. 

When the settler had placed bis family and 
effects in the cave, he sceured his warrant of 
survey, and then roamed about until he found a 
suitable locality for a log hut and a farm. Deborah 
Morris, a pious member of the Society of Friends, 
whose life extended from 17% to 1817, tells in her 
will, bequeathing a “large silver salver’ to her 
nephew, this story: 

It was given to m dear parents by my moth- 
er’s aunt, Elizabeth Hard. She came from 
England with William Penn and other Friends. 
My grandfather and his wife came two years 
later, and settled in the Jerseys but when she 
heard her sister designed to niladelphia, they 
removed thither also, and just got settled in a 
cave on the bank of the river, when my dear aunt 
arrived. 

They dwelt togetber in the cave until they could 
build. All that came wanted a dwelling, and 
hastened to build one. Few of the settlers were 
of the laboring class, and although not used to 
work, men and women worked together. One 
settler’s wife carried the hod for him while he 
Duilt his dwelling, and “Aunt Hard” helped her 
husband at one end of the saw, and fetched all 
the water to make the mortar for the chimney. 
‘We quote further from the “Annals.” 

At one time, being overwearled therewith, her 
husband desired her to forbear, saying, “Thou, 
my dear, had better think of dfuner.” She 
walked away weeping, reflecting upon herself for 
coming here, not Knowing where to get a dinner, 
for their provision was all spent, execpt a small 
quantity of biscuit and cheese, of which she had 
not informed her husband. 

She walked to her tent, a little too desponding 
in her mind, for which she felt herself closely 
reproved. She on her knees begged forgiveness 
and preservation. When she arose, her cat came 
into the tent with a large rabbit it had caught. 
She received it thankfully, and dressed it as an 
English hare. When her husband came in to 
dinner, being informed of the facts, they both 
wept with reverential joy. 

A silver tureen, left by Deborah Morris to her 
uncle, which had been his grandfather’s, had 
engraved upon it the device of the cat seizing 
upon and bearing off the rabbit. 
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GENERAL MILES’S REBUKE. 


A story of General Miles is told by one of the 
eorrespondents, which, whether it is true or not, 
is founded on the general’s habit of meeting all 
sorts of difficulties in a way peculiar to himself. 
The anecdote relates that directly after General 
Miles’s arrival in Puerto Rico, a young volunteer, 
belonging to one of the rawest regiments, was 
among the soldiers who were assigned to special 
guard and orderly duty at the general’s tent. 

The young man, quite innocent of knowledge of 
the conduct due from a soldier to an officer, was 
ordered to report to General Miles for some duty. 
He appeared betore the general, touched his hat 
in imitation of a salute, and said: 

“Well, Miles, what can I do for you?" 

The general, who was surrounded by officers, 
looked up. The officers expected to see bim 
order the volunteer under arrest, to receive severe 
punishment for his impertinence. But the general 
simply said, very quietly, and in a tone of mock 
entreaty: 

“‘Why don’t you call me ‘Nels?’ 
formal!” 

The soldier had, as no doubt the general, who 
was once a volunteer himself, kuew, a sense of 
humor, and the lesson was not lost on him. He 
made haste to learn the proper way to address 
an officer. 
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A PROPHETIC DREAM. 


The recent death of Rev. Dr. Charles F. Allen 
of Maine recalls many anecdotes of this distin- 
guished clergyman. One, which Doctor Allen 
wreatly enjoyed telling, concerned the fulfilment 
of a dream, which came in boyhood to his friend, 
the late Judge Charles Danforth, a man uni- 
versally beloved as a wise judge and a good man. 

It seems that Judge Danforth and Doctor Allen 
were boys together at Norridgewock, Maine. 
“Charley” Allen and “Charley” Danforth were 


‘Miles? iy so | ; 
files? Is 80 | dow and deliberate. 


 Marylander, claimed th 
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the best of friends, and together often attended 
the sessions of the supreme court at the old Nor- 
ridgewock Court-House. 

One morning Danforth, on his way to schvol, 
told Allen of a singular dream which be had the 
night before. He said, “I dreamed that I was a 
judge, and was holding court at the court-house. 
It was the first day of the court, and you came In 
and opened the court with prayer. You were a 
minister." 

Nearly fifty years after that morning, when 
Judge Danforth was serving on the bench of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, he was assigned 
to hold court at Norridgewock, the home of his 
boyhood. When he entered the court-room to 
open the court, be found that his old friend, Rev. 
Dr. Allen, was to officiate as clergyman at the 
opening of the court. Immediately after the 
prayer Judge Danforth, turning to Doctor Allen, 
said, with a twinkle in his eye: 

“Charley, my dream has been fulfilled.” ' 





A Beautiful Gift 


‘Yo New Subscribers to ‘The Companion 
and to all Old Subsertbers who | 
renew thelr subscriptions. | 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, | 
a very charming reproduction in twelve | 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive | 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as well as a convenience for | 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it| 
will still serve as a beautifully executed 
work of art, and asa permanent ornament 
for the home. 

Please remember that every subscriber who 
pays now for his paper is entitled to one. 

Perry Mason & Company. 





A HELPFUL SERMON. 


The clergyman who narrates the following inci- 
dent in the /nterior confesses, that despite his 
years and his experience with all sorts and condi- 
tions of the feminine mind, it took his breath 
away. 


He was preaching about the Fatber’s tender 
wisdom in caring for us all. He illustrated by 
saying that the Father knows which of us grows 
best in sunlight, and which of us ust have shade. 

“You know you plant roses in the sunshine,” he 
said, “and heliotrope and geraniums, but. if you 
want your fuchsias to grow they must be kept in 
a shady nook.” 

After the sermon, which the clergyman hoped 
would be a comforting one, a woman came up 
to him, her face shining with pleasure that was 
evidently deep and true. 

“O Doctor —, I am so grateful for that sermon,” 
she said, clasping the clergyman’s hand and 
shaking it warmly. fl 

His pleasure was stirred for a moment, while | 
he wondered what tender place in her heart and 
life he had touched. Only for a moment, though. | 

“Yes,” she went on, fervently, “T[ never knew | 
before what was the matter with my fuchsias.” 








SHARP RETORT. 


Lord Erskine while at the bar was more noted 
for bis eloquence as an advocate than for his 
ability as a lawyer. 


He was so fond of talking of himself, even in 
his speeches to juries, that he was nicknamed 
“Counsellor Ego.” On a certain occasion, his 
indulgence in the habit provoked a humorous 


retol 

At the trial of a patent for a shoe-bugkle, 
Erskine exclaimed, “‘How would my ancestors 
have looked at this specimen of modern dex- 
terlty!” and went on to laud his ancestors, Scoteh 
Highlanders, who went about without breeches, 
stockings, or shoes. 

“If my brother’s breecbless ancestors,” retorted 
the lawyer on the other side, ould have 
wondered at his shoe-buckle, their astonishment 
would have been greater at his shoes and 
stockings.” 











UNFORTUNATE SIMILE. 


There are times when a lawyer regrets the 
of an illustration which a moment before 
appeared especially felicitous. 

“The argument of my learned and brilliant 
brother,” said the counsel for the plaintiff ina 
suit for damages from a street-car_ corporation, 
is like the snow now falling outside—it is scat- 
tered here, there and everywhere.” 

“AML T can say,” remarked the opposing counsel , 
when bis opportunity came, “is that 1 think the 
gentleman who likened my argument to the 
sHOW now falling outside, may have neglected to | 
observe one little point to which I flatter myself 
the similarity extends; it has covered the 
ground, ina very short time.” 











THE SLOWEST AMERICANS. | 


Two gentlemen from different sections of the | 
country were recently discussing the capabilities : 
of “nervous, restless Americans” for being very 
One of these gentlemen, a 
« palin for slowness for | 
the inhabitants of the Eastern Shore in his state. | 


“Tt is a saying with us,” he said, “that if oysters | 
had been created with legs, the people of the 
Eastern Shore would all have starved to death.” 

“That is nothing to the people up around Mount 
Monadnock,” said the other, who was a New| 
Englander. “They used to say of one man up 
there, that ‘if you was to give Hiram Abbott ! 
forty rods’ start, stock-still would eateh him!" j 








UNCONSCIOUS HUMOR. ; 
Michael MacDonagh's “Trish Life and Char- 
acter” contains some good “bulls,” of which the | 
best is this: \ 
A lady one day heard a knock at the door, and | 
afterward asked the servant who had called. 


“Tt was a gintleman, ma'am, looking for the 
wrong house,” replied Mary. 


COMPANION. 


A Good Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” | 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness,Sore Throat and Bronchial affeetions.( Adv. 


10 STAMPS, Album & List PREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
only 10e, Agts. wtd. 50%. C, A. STE@MAN, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


» A Music Room 

Complete. 
The return of 
the Cabinet Or- 
gan to the music rooms of | 
the cultured isa marked musical | 
tendency of to-day. The Estey 
Organ, superb in sweetness, pu- 
rity and power of tone, is built on | 
the experience of half a century. | 








For Paint is on the U. S. Lighthouses. 


AFTER years of investigation our Govern- 
ment specifies their Paint shall be made 
without an ounce of white lead. Why not 


take advantage of government knowledge? The 
French Government 
also prohibit the use of 
lead on their buildings. 


A new catalogue of new styles for | 
home use will be mailed on request | 
and a booklet of Home Entertainments 

may be had for the asking. | 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


BURPEE =e 
That Grow SEEDS 


NOT READY MIXED 


Is the perfection of 27 years’ paint-making 
experience. It is not patent or chemical, 
but made for wear, out of those materials that 
intelligent painters use for their best work. It 
is ground very thick. You mix pure linseed 
oil (which is the life of paint) gallon to gallon, 
making two gallons of pure paint for $2.40, or 
$1.20 per gallon, saving 25 per cent. of your 
paint bill. 


I It cracks, peels, blisters or chi 


in 5 years, we will refund in 
cash the entire paint cost. 


Read our ‘‘ Truth About House Paint.” It is full 
of practical information and shows color com- 
binations ; also, 1,000 painters’ testimonials free. 











Leading American Seed Catalogue 
for 1899,—Mailed FREE to all. 









ARS in cash prizes. | 
AY! 


ite a postal card TO-D. 


| {} F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1219 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 




















As familiar as the 
face of the clock, 
A\ Pearline may be to you—but in 
how many ways do you use it? 

Ball gaye 

(ca 

\ = RY fine? Then you aoe ee half its 
GF NSF benefits. The good that makes 
NYG ' Pearline more economical than 
anything else known, is in washing 
clothes. There you have more real 
money saving; because Pearline saves the clothes them- 
selves, by doing away with that wearing, tearing rubbing. os 


3} Only for washing dishes, or scrub- 
bing, or washing something ve 
Use Pearline as directed without soap 
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Looks like silk, | 25¢ 
wears better. | ayard 


nN 
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If your dry-goods store does not have genuine Nearsilk, price 25c., write to 
the NEARSILK COMPANY, P. O. Box 230, New York, and we will forward you 
a sample card of Nearsillk and the information where you can purchase same. 












Whitewashing in All Colors: 
Good Enough for Outbuildings. 


~~ 


It has been used for interior walls instead of paper 
or paint. Its odor and scales have been endured = ‘ 
because they could not be cured. But Muralo, ’ 
the Interior Wall Finish, has driven it out-of- a 
doors, where it belongs. 

M lo is Mod 

uraio is lyiodern, 

Ready for immediate use when mixed with cold water, 

d ly applied by any one. Muralo is unequalled for 
CO; ls and ceilings. Twenty-three tints and white 





You Ht learn about it too s Write for ¢ eard and dealer's adil 


THE MURALO CO., Dept. B, New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, New York City. 





On, the sweet days coming soon, when the world will 
une, 
When. the ‘trees will all be leafing, and the brooks 
will race along, 
And for very joy of living, wren and robin will be 
v! 


giving 
To the werry, cheery morning overflow of happy 
song! 


Oh, the long days coming soon, when the sound of 
silver shoon. 
Shall be heard upon the mountain, if so be the ear is 


fine, 
When the fairies tread their measures, and the troll- 
folk find their pleasures, 
Where the soft spring airs are blowing and the wee 
bud slips the vine. 


Oh, the white days coming soon, when the mother old 
‘shall croon 
Baby songs o'er baby faces, as the flowers come 
crowding back, 
Nature keeping eign and token, and her muster roll 
unbroken, 
When the Clover and the dalsies smile upon the 
same old track. 


Oh, the dear days coming soon, under sun and under 
‘moon, 
Just the dear days we remember, days which we 


have waited for, 
Through the darkness in the valley, through the 


snowflakes’ countless rally, 
While the storm was on the mountain, and the ice 


‘was on the shore. 
MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
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Give Little Gifts. 


WOMAN’S paper recently 
gavea true story which should 
carry a suggestion to every 
reader. Mrs. Blank, a woman 
of means and culture, sud- 
denly discovered one day that 
she was growing old. Her 
house was filled with beauti- 
ful objects, the accumulation 
of a lifetime. 

“] have enjoyed them long enough,” she said. 
“It is time that I was done with the care of 
‘things.’ If I give them now to the right people, 





they will be useful. If they are disposed of | to 


indiscriminately when I am dead, they will be 
of little value.” 

She proceeded, therefore, to give away her 
treasures where they were needed and would be 
valued. To a worker among children in the 
slums went a stereopticon; books to poor libra- 
ries in the country, photographs to schools. To 
a hospital for sick children she sent a collection 
of scrap-books, filled with pictures which, in the 
course of years, she had cut from the illustrated 
papers. Most of her bric-h-brac treasures were 
given where they would afford pleasure. 

“Gather up the fragments, that nothing be 
lost,” was her motto. 

None of us realize how many hungry poor are 
waiting for all the crumbs that fall from the 
rich man’s table. The old magazine, thrust into 
the waste-basket, would bring a happy hour to 
some tired woman on a Western ranch. The 
odd bits of silk and muslin on the floor of the 
sewing-room would give delight to the crippled 
children in a hospital ward. 

It is much easier to give a note or a check in 
charity than to find where trifles are needed, and 
then to send the trifles. 

“I have no time for such work,” we plead 
every day. 

But Christ found time, not only to bless the 
children, but to take them in His arms before 
He blessed them, although He had but three 
years of public life in which to do His Father’s 
business in the world. Was not that His 
Father’s business? 


— ooo 


A Spanish Friend. 


We may not be able to think very highly of 
Spain as a nation, but opinion of itdividual 
Spaniards is another matter. One of them cer- 
tainly deserves kindly consideration from all 
Americans, for he once showed effective yood- 
will to a representative of the United States. 
Most people, says the New York Times, know 
Captain Eulate, late of the Vizcuya, as the man 
who, when he left New York, promised in a 
rather threatening way to come back again soon; 
but there was a time when Captain Eulate—he 
was not captain then—got himself intu serious 
trouble by helping an American. 


It was at La Guayra, Venezuela, in 1891, when 
the city was raided Baad of Dictator Mendoza’s 
generals, and all the foreign merehants and 
seventeen foreign consuls were thrown into prison. 
The American consul happened to escape the 
net, and rowing out to the only foreign w: ‘i 
in the harbor, asked for aid. The ship 
Jorge Juan,—destroyed at Nipe not long ago, 
its commander was Captain Eulate, then a sub- 
lieutenant. 

The consul’s story was heard with sympathy, 
and the guns and men of the Jorge Juan were 
instantly placed under orders. The dictator's 
general was informed that unless he released the 
prison: in twenty minutes the town would be 

ombarded, The general released them. 

But this was not the end of the matter. The 
Spanish government, less generous than the 
ieutenant, was indignant at the action he had 
taken. He was ordered back to Havana, deprived 
of his command and sent to Morro Castle. A 
court martial was ordered, and the lieutenant 
was charged with piratical acts while at La 
Guayra, Ruin seemed to stare him in the face. 

But the court martial and disgrace we! 
to be the end. Again public opinion ¢ 
Before a decision could be rendered, the Spa 
rovernment had received the thanks of nineteen 
orengn governments, ranging from the gizantic 
empire of Russia to the little kingdom of Hawaii. 





















This opened the eyes of Spain. She did not} 


disgrace her lieutenant. She recognized the 
Anjusticg that had been done to him. He was 
relvased Wom custody, received one of the highest 
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Naval decorations, and was placed on waiting 
orders. Within a short time he was made a 
captain in the Spanish navy, and appointed chief 
of the arsenal in Havana. 


———<+o+—_—__ 


Two New Flags. 


The appearance of a new flag among the national 
ensigns is @ matter of interest. Within the last 
few years the Cuban flag has become familiar, but 
it has no official recoguition—since no power has 
recognized the Cuban republic—and cannot be 
used in the place where, in times of peace, a flag 
is most important, namely, on shipping. But 
vessels engaged in the Cuban coasting trade need 
a distinguishing ensign; and as under existing 
regulations neither the Stars and Stripes, the 
Spanish flag, nor the Cuban insurgent flag is 
available, the United States War Department, 
now responsible for all things Cuban, has officially 
authorized a flag for the purpose. 

This flag, like that of other Southern and Central 


American states which have seceded from the 
Spanish colonial empire, is blue and white—the 





CUBAN COASTING FLAG. 


upper and lower bars being blue, and the 
central bar white, bearing a single star. The 
single star is already an accepted Cuban 
emblem, as it was in the case of the Texan 
republic, first detached from Mexico and then 











incorporated in the United States. 

It Is a curious fact that the Cubans are now 
actually without a nationality—they are “men 
without a country.” Those who, at Havana, have 
availed themselves of the privilege granted them 
by the United States government to take out 
coasting permits, have renounced formally their 
allegiance to Spain without swearing allegiance 
@ United States, They become citizens, 
supposably, of the Cuban republic, which ts to be 
at some time in the future, but which as yet has 
no international or official existence. 

The blue and white flag illustrated above is the 
nearest approach to a national flag for them which 
bas yet been recognized. 

The single star is also the emblem on the other 
new flag to which we have made reference—the 
flag of the new principality of Crete, recently 





FLAG OF CRETE. 


organized by the great wers of Europe 
under the governorship of Prince George of 
Greece. This flag consists of a white St. Andrew’s 
cross on a blue ground, with a white star on a red 
field in the inner triangle. 


This is a_beautifu flag, and only distantly 


Turkish flag, but for the crescent it has substi- 
tuted the cross, which is symbolical of Crete’s 
deliverance from Ottoman rule. 





Mrs. John Adams. 


“As for me, I will seek wool and flax, and work 
willingly with my hands,” wrote the wife of Jobn 
Adams to her husband, a delegate to the. first 
American Congress at Philadelphia. General 
Gage had seized the province's powder, and had 
built fortifications on Boston Neck, thus placing | 


Outside of Boston, the king's rule was at an end. | 
| The frugal New England people increased their 
frugality in order to be prepared to resist George | 
III. and his Parliament. The carpenters of 
Boston, though suffering for want of employment, 
refused to construct barracks for the British 
army, nor would the poorest. 
man, distressed though he 
was, accept employment 
from the soldiers. 


This was in 1774. One year 
afterward, the king’s proc- 
lamation reached the col- 
onies. In it he announced 
his determination “to for 

eluded Americans into 
sion,” and “to bring 
‘ondign punishment the 
authors” In America, “and 
the abettors”in England,“‘of 
such traitorous designs.” 
The proclamatien, when 
read atthe Royal Exchange 
in London, was received 
with a general } ‘When 
Mrs. John Adams read it, 
she t to her husband this cheering message: 

“This intelligence will make a plain path for 
you though a dangerous one. I could not join 
fo-lay in petitions of our worthy pastor for a 
recon n between our no longer parent state, 
but state, and these colonies. Let us 
separate; they are unworthy to be our brethren. 
Let us renounce them.” 

“Her volee was the voice of New England,” 
comments Bancroft. He might have said, also, 
\ that it was emphatically the voice of the women 
of New England. Mrs. Adams was their Deborah, 
dwelling not under a palm-tree, but on a fart 
which she managed in her husband's absence, as 
she also did their brood of children. Baneroft 
thus describes her when she wrote those cheering 
words: 

“Keeping house with frugality, although opening 
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COMPANION. 


her doors to the houseless and giving with good- 
will a part of her scant portion to the poor; 
seeking work for her own hands, and ever occu- 
pied, now at the spinning-wheel, now making 
amends for having never been sent to school by 
learning French, although with the aid of books 
alone. 

“Since the departure of her husband for Congress 
the arrow of death had sped near her by day, and 
the pestilence that walks in darkness had entered 
her humble mansion; she was still weak after a 
violent illness; her house was a hospital in every 
parts and such was the distress of the neighbor- 

ood, she could hardly find a well person to assist 
in looking after the sick. 

“Her youngest son had been rescued from the 
fraye by her nursing; her own mother had been 

ken away, and after the austere manner of her 
forefathers, buried without prayer. Woe followed 
woe, and one affliction trod on the heels of another. 
‘Winter was hurrying on; during the day family 
affairs took off her attention, but her long even- 
ings, broken by the sound of the storm on the 
ocean, or the enemy’s artillery at Boston, were 
lonesome and melancholy.” 

The heroic woman breasted “the blows of 
circumstance,” and wrete to her husband that she 
willingly gave up her “nearest friend” to his 
perilous duties. The Spartan mother, as her son 
went forth to battle, handed him his shield with 
the injunction, “On it, or with it.” The women of 
the Revolution sent their husbands to Congress, 
and their sons to war, saying, ‘“‘We will look after 
the farm, the shop, the children, that you may 
deliberate with minds free from care, or die for 
your country knowing that your children will be 

rained into patriotic citizens.” 





Spring Rain. 
The rain began at a rushing pace 
As {nto the barn we fled, 
So dry and cozy—the dearest place 
Of shelter for heart and head. 
We stood on the worn and dusty floor, 
And watched the storm through the open door. 
The hills were lost in a driving mist, 
And the whirling leaves caine down, 
The rain, from the sloping gable hissed, 
And fell, in a cascade brown, 
Over the eaves, where the swallows hid, 
And the fluttering pigeons cooed and chid. 
Oh, the warm, sweet scent of the piled-up hay, 
And the cool, sweet scent of the rain— 
And the faint blue, brightening far away 
Where the heaviest clouds had lain, 
en a bird’s low trill—anda silence. . . 
The whole world laughing in light, again! 
And whenever a spring storm dims the sky 
‘And the rain sweeps, wild and warm, 
Oh, back in the old barn door ain I, 
And three of us watch the storm— 
Three, who will meet no more—no more, 
Watcl! the storm through the open door! 
MADELINE 8S. BRIDGES. 


———< > —____ 


Hiram Snyder. 


The author of “Little Journeys to the Homes 
of American Statesmen” tells a story of the Civil 
War, when the days dragged gloomily, in antici- 
pation of news from the front, and when grief 
was likely to overtake any who had boys in the 
ranks. He says: 


One night the postmaster was reading aloud the 
names of the killed at Gettysburg, and he ran 
right on to the name of a youth we knew. The 
boy’s father sat there on a nail-keg, chewing a 
straw. The postmaster, for his sake, tried to 
shuffle over the name, and hurry on to the next. 

aaa said the father. ‘““Wha—what’s that you 
said?” 

There was nothing to do but to face the issue, 
and the postmaster repeated with a fore: 
calmness: 

“Killed—Snyder, Hiram.” 

The boy’s father stood up with a jerk. Then 
he satdown. Then he si up Sealn staggered 
to the door, and fumbled for the latch like a blind 


man. 
“God help him!” said the postmaster, wiping 
his eyes with his red handkerchief; ‘‘he’s gone to 
tell the old woman.” 

The minister preached a funeral sermon for the 
boy, and on the little pyramid that marked the 
family lot, in the bury{ng-ground, they carved 
the inscription: 

“Killed In honorable battle, Hiram Snyder, aged 


suggestive of the fag of the Greek kingdom, inte nineteen.” 
which Crete seems destine e eventual 1 
absorbed, Its single star is derived from. the | NOt Jong afterward, strange yellow, bearded 


men, in faded blue, began to arrive. Great 
welcomes were given them, and many a bij 
gathering was held in their honor. At one suc! 
gathering, a ghost appeared, a lank, saffron ghost, 
ragged a8 a scarecrow, wearing the cape of a 
cavalryman’s overcoat, with no coat beneath. 
The Spparition was & youth of about twenty, 
with a downy beard all over his face, and a 
countenance well-mellowed with coal soot, as if 
he had ridden several days on the top of a freight- 
cars near the engine. The ghost was Hiram 
inyder, 
We forgave him the shock of surprise he had 
caused us, all except the minister, who had 
reached his funeral sermon. Years afterward I 
eard that minister remark, in a solemn and 
aggrieved tone: 
“Hiram Snyder {s a man who cannot be relied 


the town at the mercy of tbe British army.) upon!” 


—__~e=—___ 


Saved His Master's Life. 


In “Wild Animals I Have Known,” Mr. Ernest 
Seton Thompson relates a terrible experience. 
He had gone out slone to a remote district on his 
pony to inspect some wolf-traps. In one of them 
he found a wolf, and having killed it, was engaged 
in resetting the trap, when inadvertently he 
sprung the next one, and his hand was caught in 
the massive steel jaws. 


I lay on my face, he Say, and stretched out my 
toe, hoping to draw within reach the trap wrench, 
which I had thrown down a few feet away wok 

ait, 
to 


it, and 
are covered with cotton and fine sand so as to be 
quite Invisible. 

Intent on securing the wrench, I swung about 
my anchor, stretching and reaching. to the utmost, 
unable to see just where it lay, but trusting to the 
sense of touch to find it. A moment later there 

p “clank!” and the iron jaws of trap 
on my left foot! 
ruggle as I would, I could not move citber 
stretched out and securel. 
staked to the ground. No one knew where I ha 
gone, and there was slight prospect of any one’s 
coming to the place for weeks. The full horror 
of my situation was upon me—to be devoured by 
wolves, or die of cold and starvation. My pony, 
meantime, stood patiently waiting to take me 
OMe. 

The afternoon waned, and night came on, a 
night of horror! Wolves bowled in the distance, 
and then drew nearer and nearer. They seized 
upon and devoured the carcass of the one T had 












| slaughtered, and one of them, growing bolder, 


came up and snarled in my face. Then there 
was a sudden rush, and a figiit among the wolves. 

I could not see well, and for an instant I 
thought my time had come when a big fellow 
dashéd upon me! But it was Bingo—my noble 
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dog—who rubbed his sha, anti inst 
me and licked my tece He iad seartered the 
wolves, and killed one, as I afterward learned. 


“Bingo! Bingo, old boy! Fetch me the trap 
wrench!” 

Away be went, and came dragging my rifle, for 
he knew only that I wanted something. 

“No, Bing—the trap wrench!” 

This time it was my sash, but at last he brought 
the wrench, and wagged his tail in joy that it was 
right. With difficul tye reaching out with my free 
hand, I unscrewed the pillar nut. The trap fell 
apart and my hand was released, and a minute 
later I was free. 

Bingo brought up my pony, which had fled at 
the approach of the wolves, and soon we were on 
the way home, with the dog as herald, leaping 
and barking for joy. 


——_—_<e»—_____ 


Poor Tactics. 


It is understood that a certain young man in 
Chicago is willing to accept, at a moderate salary, 
any position requiring close application, a high 
order of intelligence, and a meek and uncomplain- 
ing spirit. He has learned, says the Record, that 
he ts only a unit in the sum of human existence, 
and that it does not pay to try to “bluff” others 
into a contrary belief. 


He had worked six months for a long-established 
insurance company, fulfilling his duties, as he 
had reason to believe, with entire satisfaction to 
his superiors. He knew that the head bookkeeper 
had referred to him as a “bright young man,” 
and that his fellow clerks regarded him with 
respect. The manager smiled cordially when he 
met him, and addressed him familiarly by his 
Christian name. Altogether he felt remarkably 
secure In his position. 

One morning he walked into the manager’s 
room and asked if he could speak to him a 


moment. 

“Certainly, Herbert. What is it?” said the 
manager, wheeling around in his chair and beam- 
ing Kindly through bis spectacles. “ Nothing 
serious, I ope.” 

“well, sir,” said Herbert, “I wanted to tell you 
that : Intend to leave you the first of next 
month.” 

“Why, is that so?” said the manager. “Weil, 
well, well! You don’t mean to tell me that, 
Herbert!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the young man, firmly. “TI find 
that I am getting four dollars a week less than 
any man in the office who is doing the work I am. 
Ibave got to have 8 raise or quit the first of the 
month. 

“Oh, no, Herbert, you won't do that,” said his 
chief, thrusting his fhumb into an armhole of his 
waistcoat and smiling in the same genial and 
benevolent way. “No, no; you won’t do that.” 

“T have quite made up my mind,” said Herbert. 

“Oh, you've made OP your mind, have you?” 
said the manager. “Yes, yes. But you won't 
ult the first of the month, Herbert; you'll quit 
right now and right here. You can tell 
cashier to make out an order for your wages to 
the end of the week, and send it to me and Pll 
sign it. That’s all, Herbert. Good day.” 


— +4 


An Excellent Reason. 


Everybody has heard the message telegraphed 
by an unfortunate Hindu official to account for 
a delay at the railway station of which he was in 
charge. ‘Tiger dancing on platform,” he wired, 
apologetically; and blame was averted. It was 
not a tiger which an English captain, in the old 
days at Cape Colony, offered as his excuse to the 
angry Dutch authorities; but it was an animal 
quite as useful under the circumstances. 


His ship, the Afarlborough, had failed, on enter- 
ing Table Bay, to fire the salute which “their 
High-Mightinesses the Directors” of the Dutch 
East Indla Company always jealously demanded. 

As a consequence, she no sooner come to 
anchor than she was boarded by an indignant 
wharfmaster, who forbade any man to set foot 
ashore until the mistake had been rectified. He 
was induced, however, to allow an officer to be 
sent to the castle with an explanation. 

“The salute was not fired,” the message ran, 
according to an old chronicle, ‘because we had on 
board an Elephant from Madras. This Elephant 
has a great misliking for nolse, and is of a most 
violent disposition. ‘Therefore we did not resort 
to powder and guns to express our respect for 
the Most Honorable Directors, fearing lest the 
Elephant might be alarmed or angered and break 
loose and do much damage. 

“But it is to no oversight or lack of pourtesy, 
and to this Beast only, that the silence of our ship 
is due; wherefore we have confidence that the 
Directors will accept our excuses, in consideration 
of our Elephant.” 

The excuse was duly accepted, although there 
were suspicious Dutchmen who thought the 
elephant himself an excuse, and doubted his 
actual existence. 


se 





John Hay’s Apron. 


Jobn Hay’s early and later careers were bound 
together by one common motive—to do his duty 
in that state of life into which it pleased God to 
call him. He is now Secretary of State, he once 
was a “chore-boy;” but he was always a bondman 
to duty. The following anecdote, associated with 
the homely life of his boyhood, contains this 
valuable lesson: “Act well your part, there all 
the honor lies.” 


When John Hay was a boy he was a regular 
attendant of the Presbyterian Sunday-school at 
Warsaw, Lllinois. The ‘lessons consisted partly 
of committing to memory Bible verses, and to 
attain supremacy in this task created a strong 
rivalry among the scholars. John Hay was sure 
to come out ahead by several answers, causing 
those of his comrades who were always bebin 
him to regard him with envy. 

Consequently, when some of the boys beard that 
Jobn had to wash dishes and do the churning for 
his mother, and more than all, that he wore an 
apron while at these duties, they fairly crowed. 

One morning it was agreed by his comrades to 
get him out-of-doors while he had his apron on, 
and bumiliate him by having two or three girls 
whom he rather liked ask him questions in regard 
to his housework 

Young Hay came out where the boys were, and 
answered the questions by Saying that he washed 

his mother taught him; and then, with 

yes, he gave the dishpan which he had 
tremendous fling, contents and all, 
whoever happened to be near enough, 
ing loudly ran into the kitchen. a} 
and his big apron were never molested after that. 










—_—___<e2—___ 
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Her Promise. 
Child. 
Here you come, dear, darling daffodilly, 
How you shiver in your yellow gown! 

You have waked too soon; the winds are chilly, 
And the trees are stil] all bare and brown. 
Daffodil. 

Dear, I told the bluebird three times over, 
Last year, just before I went to sleep, 
I would meet him bere, the welcome rover, 
And you know my promise I must keep. 
MIRA CLARKE PARSONS. 
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Flowery Turtles. | 


“Arbutus is found! Arbutus is found! Hur- | 
rah! Hurrah!’”” These were the first words I | 
heard one beautiful May morning, when I was 
visiting in my sister’s country home. 

Looking through the slats of the blind, | saw 
my little nephew Rob and 
his sister Ruth running 
about the lawn in the 
sgreatest delight. Every 
once in a while Rob would 
turn a somersault, and then 
they would both give three 
cheers. 

I was greatly puzzled. 
“Surely it is too late for 
arbutus,”’ I thought. “The = 
fragrant pink and white (/ 
blossoms are always faded // 
by the first of May. Be 
sides, they didn’t have any 
in their hands. What can 
they be talking about?” 

As soon as I could dress 
myself, I went down-stairs 
and found Rob and Rath 
by the door. 

“Oh, don’t you want to 
come and see our turtles?” 
they both asked. ‘‘We’ve 
been waiting for you to 
come down for a long 
time.” 

“Turtles?” I exclaimed 
in surprise. “What kind 
of turtles?” 

“George calls them flow- 
ery turtles,” said Margaret, 
“because they’re all named 
after flowers; but they’re 
just common turtles.”” 

“Papa says they’re really 
tortoises,” explained Rob, 
“but everybody here calls 
them turtles, and they’d 
think we were trying to 
be smart if we talked 
about tortoises.” 

By this time we had 
reached the pond, which 
was an expansion of a little 
brook that flowed through 
the yard. It was about as 
large as a good-sized room, 
and only a few inches deep. It was shaded by | 
hickory -trees, and was a very pretty place. 
Some birds were taking their morning bath as 
we came up. 

“This is Pansy,” said Margaret, as she held up 
asquirming spotted turtle. *‘Isn’t hea beauty?” 

“Honeysuckle is prettier. Don’t you think so, 
Aunt Kate?” asked Rob, as he handed me 
another speckled beauty. 

“The spots seem a little brighter,” I replied, 
trying not to show my repugnance to the funny 
creatures. 

“Oh, but Arbutus is the very best of all,” 
continued Rob, bolding up a queer-looking object | 
that gave no sign of life, but seemed to be all 
shell. 

“This doesn’t look like the others,” I said. 
“T don’t see any head or feet. What is the 
matter with it? Is it dead?” 

Both the children laughed. “Why, it’s a box- | 
tartle,"” explained Rob. ‘You see its shell is 
made with a sort of hinge, so it can close all up 
as tight as a box. Pretty soon it’ll open, and 
you can see its head all right. But isn’t it a fine | 
one? It’s been lost two days, and only just 
came back this morning.” 

“Was that what all the cheering was about?” 
Jasked. “I heard it, but I had no idea Arbutus 
could be a turtle.” 

“But don’t you think it’s a good way to name 
them?” asked Margaret, anxiously. “You see 
we wanted to give them the very best names we 
could, and there’s nothing prettier than flowers ; 
but everybody laughs at it, and I think it’s 
mean, don’t you?”” 

“You have certainly selected very pretty 
names,’’ I replied, inwardly giving thanks that I 
had not even smiled at the incongruity of seeing 
an awkward, sprawling turtle called by the 
name of our most beautiful spring flower. 

“But here is our sweetest little dear of all,” 
said Margaret, holding up a little one not larger 
than a silver dollar. “He is Forget-me-not, 
because you know forget-me-nots are little bits 
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> 
of flowers. And that big one over in the corner 
is Jewelweed, and the one over the other side is 
Hepatica, and that one swimming in the water 
is White Violet. Haven’t we got a fine lot of 
them?” 

“You certainly have,” I replied, beginning to 
get interested. ‘“‘Where did you ever get them 
all? and how do you make them stay ?”’ 

“Don’t you see?” said Rob, bringing one to 
me; and then I noticed that each turtle was tied 
to a tree or stake by a cord which went through 
a little hole in its shell. ‘‘It doesn’t hurt them 
any, because they can’t feel anything in the 
edge of their shells. I suppose it’s just like 
having our nails cut.” 

“And we caught them all in the same brook, 
and we think they’re related, or at least friends,” 
said Ruth, ‘and that’s the reason we got so 
many, so they wouldn’t be lonely or homes’ 


We make it just as pleasant for them as we can, 
You 


and we wouldn’t hurt them for anything. 
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don’t think they mind being here, do you, Aunt 
Kate?” and the blue eyes Jooked up at me very 
earnestly. 

“I shouldn’t think they could help liking such 
a beautiful place,” I replied; ‘but perhaps after 
a while they would like to go home, just as you 
do after you’ve been away visiting, no matter 
how pleasant the place is. You could easily tell 
by cutting their strings some time. If they 
wanted to stay, they would.” 

“I guess we'll do that, after we’ve taught 
them to know their names and a few other 
things.’”’ said Rob. “But I'm pretty sure they 
like it here now, they act so contented. And 
you see they can be on the land or water, just as 
they choose; and we give them meat to eat, 


beside the flies and things they can get for | 


themselves.”” 
“And they never make us any trouble, except 
by getting their strings twisted sometimes; and 


every afternoon we take them for a walk,” : 


continued Ruth. 

“I don’t think they are suffering.’ 1 said, as 
we went back to the house, and I made up my 
mind that for original ways of getting enjoy- 
ment, Rob and Ruth would take the lead. 

MARTHA CLARK RANKIN. 
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Dorothy's Caller. 


Nobody went to the door. Rat-tat-tat, rat-tat- 
tat, again and again little Dorrit heard it. She 


began to feel the ‘‘tidgets” creeping up the spine | 
But what did | 


of her back, she told Tortoise. 
Tortoise care? The fidgets might creep up little 
Dorrit’s back and clear down again, and Tortoise 
would only lie on the soft, fur rug and purr 


snoozily. 
Rat-tat-tat! It sounded distinct and impera- 
tive. 1t must beat the back kitchen door. Nora 


must be asleep or gone off somewhere. 
“Oh, my suz! If I could only go to the door!” 
fretted little Dorothy. ‘*Somebody’s there 
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a-trying to come in and make a call, and they’ll 
think my mother isn’t polite. I don’t know,” 
she shook her fluff of guld-colored hair a little 
severely, “I don’t know as it’s any politer to 
stand at folks’s doors and keep a-knocking and 
a-knocking, when it makes the fidgets creep up 
folks’s spines. Seems ’s if that isn’t polite, too.” 

Rat-tattat. Again! 

“Oh, my! doesn’t she want to get in dre-ad- 

fully! Maybe she s’poses we’re the doctor.” 

‘Tortoise blinked sleepily on the rug. Little 

Dorrit—that was what papa called Dorothy—lay 
back in her invalid chair, despairing. Her little 
crutches were out of reach and Tortoise was 
nothing but a lazy cat. She must wait for 
mamma--hark! 

“Mamma! O mamma!” she called. Yes, 

mamma was coming down-stairs. 

“Well, then, Dorothy?” 

“© mamma, there’s somebody knocking like 
| everything. She's been doing it most forever. 
I can hear her just as plain through the crack of 
my window. Do go quick and let her in!”” 

Mamma listened, too, and pretty soon a little 
smile curled her lips up. But she only said, “Ill 
go and see about it, ¢ | 

When she got back again, the smile had 
grown into one of mamma's big, cheery laughs. 
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“She didn’t want to come in, after all, little | 
Dorrit,” she said. “I invited her and invited , 
her. But she is only Mrs. Woodpecker out ; 
doing a little marketing for dinner.” 

How little Dorrit laughed! ; 

“But I guess the butcher keeps his door | 
locked, mamma,”’ she said, “ ‘cording to the way | 
she keeps knocking at it!” 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL, 
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Woodland Belles. 


| Some little Spring Beauties lived far away 
In the wildwood, out of sight, 
| But they wore their best gowns for every day, 
From earliest morning till night. 
For they said to each other, “You never can 
know 
When eallers may drop in to see us, and so 
Let us always take care how we look.” 1 
So their lovely pale pink satin dresses they wear, 
And to see if the color goes well with their hair, | 
They peep at themselves tn the brook. 
And sure enough! without knocking at all, 
! In popped such a nice little breeze, 
| And a sunbeam paid them a morning call, Hl 
As she strayed through the dark old trees. | 
And the children came next ina blithe little troop, 
And they shouted with glee when they saw the | 
sweet group 
Of flowers by the rivulet’s brink ; 
; And the beauties all whispered together, “’Tis 
well 
We were ready for calls!" and each gay little 
beile 
Blushed for joy, just the prettiest pink. 


————_~+e2—__—__ 


A LITTLE girl walking out with her nurse 
caught a glimpse of President McKinley as he 
went in to the breakfast at the Algonquin Club, 
Boston. Turning to her friiulein, she exclaimed 
with extreme satisfaction, “Well, I’m thankful 
that I have seen George Washington!” 
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Nats to (rack. 


CONNECTED WORD-SQUARE. 


Upper. left-hand square. A wagon. A meas- 
ured surface. A measure of Paper. omesticated. 
Upper right-hand aquare. To worry. To tall 
wildly. Level. A canvas covering. 

Central square. A direction. A low-singing 
voice. Partofanapple. A grave. 

Lower left-hand square. A stupid person. 
Above. Agirl’sname. A snare. 

Lower righe hand. square. A nail. 
Mountains in Europe. A writing-tabie. 


Direction. 


2. 
ANAGRAMS. 

Should he treat as you deserve, you will no 
longer be denied admittance to the —. You 
should be there —- —— o'clock, but at —- — 
you work, you will have ample time to repair — 
— in your cloak, and still arrive — long 





3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
She looks like the goddess 1234, but who can 
12 342 






id doctor from 1234567 says he can find 
time in a spoonful of milk, 
1 i and went away, blushing 
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7 him thanks, but they 1234567 
word. 
567 her to the fire he had 
1234567, and wrapped his 
rug around her. 
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When I dine or when I 
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So many have been bad, 
Of all I'm apprehensive. 


| Calm nerves we all should 
less, 












Though my tame 123 
456789 to little ye 
I would uot want 
456789 for a pet. 
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When 78 prepares 
the dish, that much you 
relish it 












A poor man only 123456 
789, for he 
Much wished to 123456789 












his debts, you see. 


4. 
CHARADES 
I. 
my first is a nickname for a 
ne 








My text a pronoun that we 
oft employ 

Last a conjunction that 
gives you your choice. 

hole is one who speaks 

h mighty voice ; 

» over the land his say- 














Par 4 arying breezes 
blow. 
I. 
Of e y first we find my 








last, 
In every clime his lot is 
cast; 
But white, or yellow, or as black as coal, 
Always and everywhere be is my whole. 
m4. 
My whole you find within a book. 
'Tis in my first that you must look. 
My second Is a busy word, 
It is so very often heard. 
My third's # part of anything, 
From land or gold to pigeon wing. 


5. 
RIDDLES. 
1 
T'm a little simple thing, 
By me you must play and sing. 
In the ocean broad T lie, 
And the busy seaport by. 
T will help you keep your gold, 
And this riddle I unfold. 
nh 
I'm brown, I’m green, 
seen, 
Sometimes [ all your hopes destroy, 
Sometimes I fill your heart with joy. 
mM. 


I'm always borrowed, and 
OL e ud be returned ; 









time 
I should be t, you've learned. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Moonbeams. Cornice. When it has two 
wings. Pins. Plates. When it has several stories. 
» The jamb (jam). 
nd 33, 2. 142-3 =0. 








3. 80 and 20. 4. 


3. Brake. 
2. Room, mat, 
4. Ex, 


. 2. Letter. 


O, dine—anodyne. 


4.1. Ann, 
3. Needles, neediess. 


ism—rheumatism. 
press—ex press. 

alibur. 
Damocles. 
. 9. The 
1. UL 
15. 






yemund. 
Launce- 
Henr 


2. King Arthur. 3. 
6 







Minerva, 
ack Prince. 
12. Hiawatha. 
16. Philip Sidney. 








13, Tell. 
Ww 





avarre. 
essler. farold. 


M4. G 


Galahad. 
6. 
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v ib- DANVILLE, Ky. 
OMPANION subscrib: I received my Watch in good 


ers will recognize the condition yesterday and am 
accompanying offer of our | Ir l t atc eS very much pleased with it. It 
h shich . is worth ten times the work it 
Gift Watches which ap- tonkeio get its. Ror Dawe: 
peared in the October Pre- 


sila Lil oupawe aod: THE YOUTH S COMPANION once more see tes 
5k renews its extraordinary offer of a gift The Watch is beautiful and 


A SFUIUSEGUES 


: of a beautiful Watch to each of its subscribers _in itself is a sufficient induce- 
April, May and June are - 5 ae ment to work for the subscribers 
good months in which to an sends os ae new subscriptions between I still ceunds se how, you afford 
i ct. 20, 189 to be so splei ly generous. 1 

get new subscribers to THE : ‘ feel as if I were under very deep 
Companion. Remember and Sept. 20. obligations to you. THE YOUTH’S 
that if you secure only six 1899. One of CoMPANION will ever find in me 


a stanch supporter and friend. 
H. H. WEBSTER. 


these Watches, 
either ladies’ or 
gentlemen's style, 
will be given as 
a token of our 
good will, 

IN ADDITION 
to the regular pre- 
mium offered for 


new subscribers, you will 
not only eam six costly 
premiums, but we will in 
addition give you free either 
of these Gold-Filled seven- 
jeweled Watches, worth 
$12.00 each, including Chain 
or Chatelaine Brooch. 


GREENWICH, N. Y. 

The beautiful Watch came 
yesterday, and though my ex- 
pectations were high, the Watch 
went ahead of them all. To say 
that I am pleased is putting it 
mild. Tam the envy of all the 
boys that I have shown it to. 
My father says he doesn’t sce 
how you can do it. J secured 
my subscribers in about a week, 
each of the six working evenings after school. 
bscripti My father reads THE COMPANION 

scribers as fast as you get new subscriptions as much as I do. 


th NOTE. — These Gift Watches will be sent immediately upon receipt, by us, of the six new Your subscriber for life, 
em. subscriptions, with 15 cents for postage and packing. Ray E. SMITH. 


FALSE SES OSES SSCS COTES LEE EASES SES 
Rose-Gold Sash Buckle. Solid Silver Bracelets. 


Sash Buckles are very popular. We offer a We offer three patterns of the popular 
choice of either Rose Gold or French Gray finish. “‘Nethersole’’ Bracelets. The cuts illus- 
See Offer below. trate them at about one-half size. Solid 
silver, neatly chased and very pretty. 


SFI FUSS 


SHS SFU FI FUN FU FUG 


ww 


Begin at once. Send us 
the names of the new sub- 


~~, 
ne 








For the next sixty days any one of 
these Bracelets given for one new sub- 
scription. Postage and packing 5 cents. 
Price, post-paid, $1.00 each. 


o @ 


Beautiful Knife. 
Pour Blades. Peart Handic. 


Beauty, durability, and a good cutting 
1 2 3 edge, are the rare combinations of this 


A Schoolboy’s Watch. 
Cyrano Chain and Charm. With this Watch in his pocket we will guaran- 


tee that every schoolboy will be ‘‘on time,” 
provided, of course, that he watches his Watch. 
It is a good timekeeper and is warranted by its 
maker for a year. 


Description.—It is only ¥% of an inch in 
thickness. Lantern-pinions. American lever. 
Patented lever escapement. 240 beats per minute. 
Polished spring encased in barrel. Weight, 
complete with case, only 3 ounces. Quick train. 
Short wind and long run; runs 30 to 36 hours 
with one winding. Has hour, minute and second 
hands. 

Case.—Is furnished in plain case, nickel 
finish, Roman or Arabic dials. Winds, sets and 
regulates in back without the use of key. Timed, 
tested, regulated and guaranteed for one year 
according to the guarantee which is sent with 
each Watch. 





TIFFANI VEIN 


= 





SIFLK 
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Bead Chains of all sorts and descriptions are 
being worn. We offer three popular styles. 
Length, 60 inches. No. 1, Turquoise and Amber. 
No. 2, Jet and Steel. No. 3, Turquoise and 
Roman Pearl. Crystal Charm is included. 


EES 





Knife. It has four blades of 
the best English steel, well 
worked and tempered to the 
right degree. The pearl is of 
unusual brilliancy. We con- 
sider this the most desirable 
Knife ever offered by us. 
Besides, for the next 60 days 
we shall give with the Knife 
this beautiful Suede Leather 
Knife Purse, with nickel trim- 


‘ a SPECIAL OFFER. mings. 
tee ae only, For the next sixty days we will give one For the next sixty days we will give this 
PANION each week, direct from this office. Those of these Watches for one new subscription. Knife, including Purse, for one new subscrip- 
who buy THE COMPANION of a newsdealer are Postage and packing 10 cents. We offer it for tion. Postage and packing on Knife 5 cents. 


not considered subscribers. sale, post-paid, for $1.00. Price, post-paid, $1.25. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, tne Panis? Cntfenion, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
SILER OSES E ES BED SID SD SAIL RED RIES SCD RICD RISE ORISA SS IER ESCSOL EINES 
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ray 
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For the next sixty days we will give either 
one of these Chains, together with the Sash 
Buckle, for one new subscription. Postage 6 cents. 
We offer cither one of the Chains for sale for 50 
cents, or the Sash Buckle for 50 cents, post-paid. 
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Edited by 
The Macmillan 


BisLe Srories (Old Testament). 


Prof. Richard G. Moulton. 
Company. 50 cts. 


The stories are told in the exact words of 
Scripture, the only changes being omissions. 
Each story is followed by useful explanatory 
notes. 

AMERICA IN Hawa. By Edmund Jones Car- 
penter. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

The causes which have made American influence 
predominant in Hawaii and which ultimately led 
to its annexation, clearly and interestingly traced. 
MoTHeER-SoNG AND CHILD-Sona. Edited by 


Charlotte Brewster Jordan, F. A. Stokes 
Company. 


A comprehensive collection of the best of recent 
verse for mothers and children. More than one | 
hundred authors are represented. 





oe 


The First Free Press in Cuba. 


Thanks to the American intervention, the Cuban 
people are enjoying, for the first time in the 
history of the island, the blessing, which Ameri- 
cans know to be inestimable in spite of its abuses, 
of liberty of the press. The use which they are 
making of it is indicated in a letter from Havana 
written by the trustworthy correspondent of the 
Washington Evening Star, Mr. Charles M. Pepper. 


As soon as the Spanish government had gone, 
the suppression of free speech was instantly over. 
As instantly, a great crop of Cuban journals 
ane up. They had no news; their editors and 
proprietors declared that their people did not 
want news, but serious literary and political 
discussions. 

Here, translated into English, are the names of 
some of the first journals which were started: 
Liberty, Independence, Free Cuba, The Cuban 
People, The New Ideal, The Star of Hope, and 
Free Opinion. El Pais, or Country, which meant 
that the paper which had borne the name was of 

nish proclivities, was changed in name to 
ki Nuevo Pais, or the New Country, which made 

Cnban. 

Publishing a newspa| 
says, is for all the wor) 
in the U 








vr in Cuba, Mr. Pepper 
like publishing a paper 

nited States—everybody knows how to 
do it better than the man who is doing it. People 
= hoeing corn and come in from the farm to fill 
the long-felt want of another paper. 

The first number is got out on credit, the second 
on faith, the third on hope and the fourth on 
eharity. Then back to hoeing corn. 

Bills for eee and printers’ wages haye to be 

‘id in Cuba as elsewhere. That is why some 

urnals will not see the fifth number. Their 
editors are idealists, whose ideals will be |shat- 
tered against the practical side of the publishing 
business. 

All these Jounals, Cuban and Spanish alike, 
make use of the American occupation, which 

ave them the breath of life, to denounce the 

merican occupation. They continually give 
prominence to every complaint that reaches them 
against the, American commanders, American 
soldiers and citizens. The names of General 
Brooke and General Ludlow are ually a splayed 
im large type in articles blaming them for all sorts 
abuses; and to these conspicuous denuncia- 
tions the American generals pay no attention 


whatever. 

every paper opens with a conspicuously pre- 
sented leading article called the articulo de fonda. 
Few of the new Cuban papers yet have any pb 
although some of the older journals ce 
good many despatches of the Associated P 
and some specials. All, even when th 
searcely more than handbills, sell for five 
A journal which would sell for less would 
thought lacking in dignity. 
















nts. 
be 











No newspaper in Havana js advocating annexa- 
tion to the United States. None could do so and 
secure support. There are three dailies published 
by Americans as business ventures, but these 
avoid political questions as far as possible. 

——_—_~ 
Unsympathetic. | 





The author of “Twenty-five Years in British 
Guiana” says that be was once camping out with | 
companions there, and that some of them bad not 
his aequa' ce with the woods. 


At last we turned into our hammocks. 
was Seopping off to sleep, when I was re 
the most infernal barking and roaring. Attrac 
by our fire and singing, a troop of howling | 
baboons bad come over the trees, and were 
making night hideous by their yells. Shields, who 
Was not acquainted with the brutes, shook my | 
hammock violently, and whispered | 

“What on earth is that?” | 

Not very well knowing what I was saying, I 
replied, “Tigers.” 
re they very near?” 

“Very,” said I, and taking advantage of a lull 
in the chorus, I dropped asleep. | 
Poor Shields lay awake half the night, expecting 
to be devoured by wild beasts. ie was sleepy | 
and cross in the morning, and Bridges asked bim | 

if he bad beard the baboons. 

“Oh, those were baboons, were they? What an 
awful noise they make! But what were they 


saying?” . 
“1 don’t know,” said Bridges, unsym 
cally. “I don’t belong to the same speci: 
























patheti- | 








Changed His Mind. 


A man who had wandered into a “cycle show” 
to see what was new in the bicycle world stopped 
in front of one of the booths and spoke in some | 
surprise to the young man who seemed to be in 
charge of it. 













‘Why, Rickaby,” he said, “is that you? Are 
you not with the Whippoorwill people now?” 

“No,” replied the young man. “I left their 
salesroom two months ago.” 

“And you're with the Waxwing firm now. How 
do you like them?” 


“First-rate. Best house I ever worked for.” 
“The Waxwing is a first-class machine, 1 sup- 


pose 
's the only bicycle there is.” 

“Remember that Whippoorwill you sold me last 
year? Well, it’s just us good as the day | got 
ft. It’s exactly what you said it was—the best 

wid wheel in the market. I don’t want 
anything better.” A 

“Oh, yes, the Whippoorwill is a fair enough 

tnachine, but I'll tell you what its weak points | 


are.’ 
This he did for the next fifteen minutes. | 
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THE YOUTH'S 


A Guarantee 
that Guarantees. 


Has it ever occurred to you (as you 
have watched our advertisements in THE 
YouTH’s COMPANION regularly in the 
past) that 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic $ 
Felt Mattress J 5) 


must be better than you think, to sell by the 
tens of thousands when we offer to refund 
the money if the buyer asks it? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO TRY ONE ON 
THESE TERMS? 


Compressing Felt Sheets. Binding and 
closing the ss 

ti y 
han 





MARK. 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


and if itis not even all you have hoped for, 
if you don’t believe it to be the equal in 
cleanliness, durability and comfort of any 
$50 hair mattress ever made, you can get 
your money back by return mail —‘‘no 
questions asked.”” There will be no un- 
pleasantness about it at all. 


OUR BOOK MAILED FREE. 


Our handsome book, ‘‘The Test of Time,”’ is 
yours for the askin; Send your name on a 
i whether you need a mattress now or not. 
interest you anyway to know about the 
ind cheapest mattress in the wor! 
$15 BUYS a full-size mattress, 6 ft. 3 in. long by 
4ft.6in. wide. Made in two pieces, 50 cents extra 
Smaller sizes at smaller prices (See our book). 
All Express Prepaid. 


Send To-day for ‘The Test of Time.” 
WARNING t Not for sale by stores. A few un- 


scrupulous dealers are trying to 
sell a $5 mattress for 810 and $15 on our advertising. 
Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses can only be bought of 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book, Church Cushions.” 


$6 Ray 
ameras:3 


Special Price for THIRTY DAYS ONLY. 
‘We have only a Limited Supply at this Price. 























picture 4x 5. covering | 


“a ” 
Ray” E Camera, frain feather, has 
multiplying attachment for making two pictures of 
the enrne ore on one ratelt Speiren: Ofer includes 

two plate holders, advertised every- 
3.00 


where for $6.00, at our Special Sale . . 
icture 4x5, covered with 
Poco Camera, Bre moroced grain leather, 
fixed focus lens, time and instantaneous Rochester 
shutter, and two brilliant view finders, also double | 
late holder included. 
5.00, our Sale Price . 


Complete Developing and 
Printing Out 


This standard outfit contains 3 composition trays, 

1 printing frame, 1 fine metal Red Lamp (war- 
ranted), 1 bottle Rayon toning and fixing solution, 
2 pkgs. Trenol developing powders, 2 doz. Solio 
paper, 1 pkg. hyposulphite of soda, 2 oz. graduate, 
rt complete 32-page instruction book. = 50 
Worth $3.00, our price... 2... . | 
for all Cameras, 


Lloyd Sliding Tripod, (ia nost prac: 

tical, serviceable tripod on the market. Madeof spruce | 

and has best metal heads. Dealers sell this 30C | 
4 


are 

























worn), ar coustruetion, with the 

& Lomb guaranteed lenses, are reliable 

id fully warranted, and we immediately refund you 
your money if not entirely satisfactory 

BY MAIL. The prices can only be pro- 







We will ship goods on th 
ved. Send cash with order, 


y your 





order is re 
ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., Dept. Y, 
323 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Lloyil's P 
about photography in ail its branches, s 





tographio Eneyclopedia, 300 pages, all 
nt for 102. stamps. 
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The Olympia 
movie Music Box 


Playing 


is the latest and most ap- 
proved of all the Music 
Boxes with interchange- 
able Tune-Disks. 


The Piano cannot 
produce the richness 
attained by the Olympia 
unless played by six or 
eight hands. and then 
the players inust be ex- 
perts. It is superior to 
every other make in 
tone and simplicity of 
construction. The dur- 

‘appreciate years from now, after inferior | 
d have been worn out and useless. Disks | 






Tailor-Made Suits 


*D. 


F you wish something 

decidedly new in a 
dress or skirt and entirely 
different from the ready- 
made garments which you 
find in every store, write 











are easily changed—they re practically indestructible. | jo : 

Charming Home Entertainments may be ar: | [Fur catalogue and 
ranged without notice ifan Olympia is iu the parlor— | Samples. There are hun- 
dancing, singing. instrumental renderings—hymns | dreds of firms selling 


and church musle, too. 

This Llustration shows Style Iv. lished 
mahogany or oak case, 22x20x10 inches high. $45 
Price, including One Tune- Disk, 

Extia Tunes, 60 cents Each. Sent on Recerpt of Price. 

On receipt of $48.00 (88.60 being for 
Sent on Trial erect or ee (ae ll end 
the Olympia on ten da‘ 


yp trial, (You carl return it and 
get your money back if not entirely satisfied. Write 


F. G. OTTO & SONS, 41 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments, and Jewelers 

Send for handsome illustrated catalogue of Mustc Boxes 

at all prices, and list of tunes. Over 500 tunes are ready, 


and the latest music is constantly being added. Insist on 
an OLYMPIA, There is no “just as good.” 


A liberal education in words an 


ready-made dresses and 
skirts, but we are the only 
house making fashionable 
garments to order at 
moderate prices. 


Our new Spring cata- 
logue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of suits and 
skirts selected from the 
newest Paris models, and 
the materials from which 
we make our garments 
comprise only the very 











their uses. The 





Siyeale, paition Sede pockee nti Pas: latest novelties. We will mail our catalogue free, to- 
Contains 00" words, their meanings, synonyms, gether with ‘a choice line of samples to select from, to 






BE word | the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 





inciation, It is the essere 
five books compressed into one; shows 
you how to find the word you want, how to use it, how 
to spell it, how to speak it. Contains also Gazeiteer, 
Parliamentary Manual and Literary Guide. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents by 





Our Catalogue illustrates: 


Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy Day Suits. Riding Habits. 
Golf Suits and Skirts. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades, We pay express charges everywhere. Mt, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
leasure to send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 
‘e also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 














Size. 
CYCLOMETER ©” your wheel. 


It isas useful as 
your watch. One measures distance, the 
other time—both are essential factors of 
every business or pleasure trip. To every 
cyclist the Veeder Cyclometer is a necessity. 


Itsmerithaselim- 
inated — competi- 
tion—00% of mod- 
ern cyclometers 
are Veeder Cyclo- 
meters. 

Price, $1. 10,000 
miles and repeat. 
Dust-proof, water- 

itive 


+t 

be set back to zero 
separately Ike a stem- 
setting watch, after each 
trip. - Parts ‘cannot be- 
come disarranged, Can- 
not register falsely 
unless actually broken. 
No springs. No delicate 
parts. oklet free. 


VEEDER MFC. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Duplex 


In the Dark 
Safety Pins 


Work as easily as in th light. ‘They fasten 
from either side, but cannot slip through. 





Stewart’s 








Time’s Pulse 


is recorded truthfully and 
arvedl of mechanical Meas ey by that 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled Watch. 


Since Elgins began to be—a third of a hundred 
es o—nearly eight million of these complete, 
thful time tellers have done faithful duty,— 
more than any other factory bas produced in the 
same period. The World's Standard. 


Sold by Jewelers Everywhere. 


NOTICE THE GUARD 


on the inside of spring positively prevents tearing the 

fabric. If your dealer will not supply you, send 3 

two-cent stamps for suinples of 12 assorted sizes. 
Made in Nickel and Jet Black. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co., Box 55, Bloomfield,N.J. 
Also Makers of oldfast” Ha 


ACME 


Direct from 
the factory 
to the rider 
ee 
Ifyou — 
want to save Zl SS, 
agents profits UY 
and secure a - 


cer WE HAVE NO AGEN 


BICYCLE AT $s 
MANUFACTURER'S PRICE, write for cata- 
logue showing eight beautiful models with 
complete specifications. 


Repairs Free and 
Guarantee: ro ititions asked 
ACME CYCLE CO., 


334 Main Street, Elkhart, Ind. 
ild’s Sn Suit $1.90 
A Child Ss Wool Suit $ 1 
Sy Made 


from Remnants of our Fine $2.00 and 
f) 85.00 ay 
A 











in Athletic 
Goods — “Spalding.” 
Accept no substitute. 


Handsome Catalogue Free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 
New York. Chicago. Denver. 

















Bath 
Soap 


Wool Soap for the bath and toilet — 
you can’t be wrong if you geta white pure 
soap—color is put into toilet soap to 
hide impurity —white is the symbol of 
purity and Wool Soap is white. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell it, send us 
his name and address, and we will send 





cloth which was leftover from 

Department. 81.90 

ay forthe cloth, tonay nothing of the 

King and linings. Order today before 
they ure all gone. 













REMNANTS ji). “icicnne's 
# wirat we will we can’t m. Up 


dover 1,300 rem: 
enough mater 
consisted of gen: 





nonts, in each of which the 
jal to makea child's suit. Thee 
une Imported all wool 







n fit y 
teed fully worth double our price 





rp 
didly tailored, perfect ir ran. 
but send this adv 
ith choice of shade 
I for age and we'l) 


soo SSEND NO MONEY 


and pattern: give ag 
send the suit C,0.D. 






you a cake free. 











before you pay one cent If just as represen 

our price then pay the express agent # and express charges. Pay 

mutking i unatfaciory, "Write for free cloth samples Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
paulta for boys from 4 to 19 years old. 





of 
The H.LOUIS VEHON CO.155 W. Jackson St.Chicago, III, 





THE YOUTH’S 


ERGETIC Boys and Girls Wanted 
Write for part 


0 sell my perfun 
Camp. Canaai 


E 


A PHOTOGRAPHER'S SWORK ¢ 


es, and leads to he highest 


at ly and start 
our graduates in photograp 
Studios are very bi Retoueh 
reat demand. Write for circula 
}OIS “COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Effingham. Il. 


*99 BIGYGLES $5 to, $35 


Is for Spring w 
Ramo Astonishingly Low Prices on highes 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED Wonderful Opportunity. 


jal Prices named Agents 
thie month Get retiab 





rs are in | 


A PARAGRAPH Was PUniisnkp in the | 
igsue of the Companion of January 19, 1800, in 
which celluloid was said to be highly explosive 
and intlammable. Two or three instances were 
given in which articles said to be made of this 
compound had suddenly ignited w hen exposed 
to heat. We do not know as to the accuracy of 
the newspaper statements made from which 
these instances were quoted, neither is the 
character of the articles suid to have exploded 
known so that it is possible tu judge of what they 
were composed, but the Celluloid Company of 
New York have written us that celluloid com- 
pounds manufactured by them are in no sense 
explosive or liable to combustion. ‘Io substan- 
tiate this statement, they give letters from 
President Henry Morton of Stevens Institute 
and Prof. C. F. Chandler of Columbia University, 
who positively confirm it. It is but just that we 
should give the statements made by these eminent 
authorities. President Morton says, “Celluloid | 
compounds, and the articles made from them,""— 
by the Celluloid Company,—“are in no sense 
explosive or specially liable to combustion, but 
should be classed with such substances as | 
resinous wood, hard rubber, sealing - wax, 
camphor and the like, which, if ignited, will 
burn steadily, but are not liable to sudden or 
violent combustion. When ignited, a piece of 
celluloid will burn about as rapidly as will a 
pine wood splinter, and may be blown ont with 
equal ease.’” 

Professor Chandler of Columbia University 
says, “Your celluloid products are not liable to 
spontaneous combustion. Celluloid is combusti- 
ble, and will burn if fire is communicated to it; 
but the same is equally true of fabrics in dry- 
gouds stores, such as light cotton goods, laces, 
hair, paper articles, straw goods, etc.”” 


y and start our 
graduatesin Railroad or Com- 
mercial servi Crops are 
good, Railroads are very busy, 
operators are in great demand. 

D Write for tree filus. catalogue, 
VALENTINES’ School of 

> Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


$10. 00 WATCH 


handsome, silver, 


is it good enough. for. you 
for particulars. We sell a souvenir pocket 
piece from the “Maine” for 10 cents. 


JONES, THE JEWELER, 29 East 23¢ St., N. Y. 
aap EMBROIDERY NEEDLE. 


Silver handle, ihe st wonder. 
devi e invented. 

Womiid can opernte It 
delight to al ‘orks cot- 
ton, silk or zephyr into a 
thousand different des 
Needle,with full dir 
and 13. choic 
showing color: 
post-pald f PA 

7 nis WHALE ART CO., 

Wanted, Dept. E, St. Louis, Mo, 


PIECES Tro SPEAK 


ORIGINAL, NEW, HUMOROUS, DRAMATIC. 


Just what the boys and girl t the school 
exhibitions. 2% different boc Write and 
tell what kind of a piece you want. 
ten cents each, postage paid. 


EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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,_/ What is ’ 
NT Your Work? 
If you are dissatisfied 
with year situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The International 


Correspondence Schools, Scrantov, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


FIGHTING tN SAMOA.—Unofficial reports 
from Samoa represent the trouble there as 
taking a more acute form. Mataafa is reported 
to have defied the treaty, and to have been 
deposed by a proclamation issued by the British 


r 


samples and one th onials will be ma 
and American authorities. His adherents, en-| (An Education by Mail] | iinciddea dows cing orga tone 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 

trical Engineering, Architecture, or any of 
the Civil Engineering Courses are 

soon qualified for salaried draft- 

ing room positions. Write 

tor pamphlets. 

The International 


couraged, it is reported, by a proclamation from 
the German consul, rallied an armed force in his 
support; whereupon the American and British 
war-ships landed a body of marines, and also 
bombarded several native villages. 

AN ACTIVE CAMPAIGN against the Filipino | 
insargents was begun March 25th. General 
Lawton's division was left to protect Manila 
against attack from the south, and General 
Hall's brigade, after clearing the country in the 
vicinity of the water-works, remained there to 
guard that important point. General Mac- |. 2 es 
Arthur's visi, composed. of the ries een 
commanded by Generals Wheaton, Hale and jjjury. ey eee 
Harrison Gray Otis, drove the insurgents north- | Cyclers and athletes who have tried the deli- 
ward, along the line of the railroad, toward cious Grape-Nuts, lately placed on sale with our | 
Malolos, the Filipino capital, about 25 miles | grocers, are loud in recommendations of them as | 
from Manila. There were three days of almost ® condensed food that builds flesh, strength and 
continuous fighting, during which General Mac ™US¢le, while at the same time is easily digested. 
‘Arthur’s column, numbering about 10,000 men, | It is an undeniable fact that more hard work, 
forced the insurgents from one fortified position | Se erin nee oe am we sane on 2 meal of | 

3rape-Nuts than upon any food in existence. 
to another. Much of the advance was through > sroof of this Is Mo. be touint aaa those: wha 
swamps and jungles and across intersecting | use Grape-Nuts and have the experience. 
streams, and it was stubbornly contested by the | Add this to its delicious flavor and its popular- | 
insurgents, who retreated slowly, burning bridges ity is understood. | 
and towns as they went. The end of the third | They are made by the Postum Co., Battle | 
day’s fighting found the American forces a little Cree, Mich. 


north of Marilao, and about 10 miles from $15 
















FOOD FOR CYCLERS. 


GOES FARTHER, LAS 


RE 





LONGER 
ER. 


AND TASTES 





The bicycler who takes long rides needs nour- 











Malolos. A day was spent in resting and 
repairing bridges, and then the advance was 
resumed. As we close this record, March 30th, 
the American army is three miles from Malolos, 
preparing for an attack. So far, it has lost 
about 60 killed and 300 wounded. 

“WAKE ISLanp” ANNEXED.—The Ben- 
nington, under Commander Taussig, was sent 
several months ago to take possession, in the 
name of the United States, of “Wake Island,” a | 
bit of unclaimed and uninhabited territory in 
the Pacific, lying about midway between the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines. Except 
some pieces of wreckage, no signs of human 
occupation were visible, and no anchorage was 
found. A boat’s crew was sent ashore, a flag- 
staff erected, and the American tlag was hoisted, 
a brass plate, screwed into the flagstatt, recording 
the date of the ceremony and its meaning. 
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Manual of complete instructions and catalogue price. 
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‘H. BUNNELL & CO., Cortlandt St., cor. Washington, N. 


SELF - SEALING PIE TIN 
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together and prevents 
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JE—R your own solection Send for, Muatrated 
=\ catalogue of the famous TEMPL! 
/ CROWN FRAMES and all standard 
= makes of bicycle parts and fittings, “mal 
— Okan) selection,” we build the wheel accord- 
ingly. Lowest Prices—Guaranteed. [2 Write today. 
HALE TEMPLE CO. 99 Lake St, Ohleago. 


APRIL 13, 1899. 


bee AINE oe 4 STEEL. 


Thi Dower oak ol nea actual 
Battleship Maine steel “4 small 
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signs 2e. to $1.00. The Dewey 
6.00 and Hobson 4 .50 watches, 
made, f ver and oxi- 





TUDY cratection. by malt, sdapt- 
| ed to everyone. Takes spare 
| time only, Three courses: 
Preparatory and College & 
Law Course; also aes 
necs Law Course. 
Improve your con: 
AT ition and prospes 
uates everywhere 
|HOME v2.28: 
particulars fre 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE’ 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 48 Tol. Bi elt, 
x Ceeatl in buying direct from factory. 
Rey Joys Fo agents targe 
fe] Profits to pay.Nomoney in advance 
Kenwood Marhine fo: 


No better Machin price, 
‘0 better Machine at ax 
50 Arlington Machine for v 


Write today for special freight offer. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNIO! 
58-164 West VanBuren St. B-177, Chicago, f 
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You can easily 
earn @ 


Watch, Camera, 
Dioner Set, 

Mandolin or Guitar. 
by selling a few boxes of our high-grade Toflet Soap to 
your neighbors. No money required in advance. Our 
plan the best, even boys and girls do well. Our pre- 
miums as good as money will buy. Large illustrated 
list mailed free, Write today for full particulars. 


H. H. DAWSON SOAP CO., 56 Fifth Av., Dept.79, Chicago 
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A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 
will not benefit, They banish pain 
1 ong | Piplong life. One gives relief. 
n the packagd and accept 
10 for 5 cents or twelve 
datany drugstore. Ten 
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Boys & Girls 


‘Yon can easily earn watches, cameras, solid gold rings, 
sporting goods, musical instruments and many other’ 
valuable premiums by selling 18 pack 

English Ink Powder a: 100 cach. E 


es of 
ye 





Royal 
males 50c worth 








{fine ink. We ask no money—send your nam 





address, and we 


will forward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions, 
When yoo sell the Ink Powder send the mc 
your premium. This isan honest offer. We tra 





y tous and select 
you, Don’t lose this 
Write for the outfit to-day. Address all orders to 
cern, 16 Adams St., Oa Ills. 
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” EARN aBIGYCLE 

advertise our ruperb line of 


We give coe Rider Agent im exch torr FREE USE 


hee! to introduce them. Write at once for our special offer. 


f. F. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, ILL. 


ED CLOVER 
SOMS20. 


EXTRACTS of the BLOSSOMS: 
Rest Remedy Known for Can- 
cor, Salt Rheum, Rhewmntism,Con- 
stipation and all Blood Diseases. 
Not a patent medicine, but Pare 








Red Clover. Our preparations hav 
a world-wide reputation. Send for 
circular. OD, NEEDHAM?S ‘SON: 
Minter Ocean Building,CHICA 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


Mention Companionand send tous with Zlandwe 
will send you Oe nue paper (828. mopEt 
i Oso UNA cy- 


Come .. 
Gere td cxtwinntion: Ex 
amine it at your express 
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Jare convinced it ts worth 
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up or down turn handle be 
er bag, complete with 
ELLING THESE WHEELS AT 825.00, 








air outfit, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 


the exact same la 
LAR 84.00 ACETY 


mp as is now being widely advert 
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dasa premium 
e or recommend it. 





Bicycle. 






CROOKED ANKLES 


are so common because parents neglect 
to support the ankles when the child is 
young and the bones are soft, and the 
longer it goes the harder to’ correct. 


GOLDEN'S ANKLE SUPPORTERS 


| (worn inside the sghoe), pelp the little 
jankles to kee and prevent 
| deformity. tr “tree ‘elling 
1 about them — prices, testimonials. 
end for Address, 
I 


» DEST, FREE 


Tollet Sets, given away. with 
87, #10 and #iSorders. Send léc. am 
mention THE COMPANION, and we 
will send yous sample of 8... Chop 
or any other Tea you may select. 


The Great American}Tea Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey St. (Box 289) New York. 






Made from high 
Metal, and produce strong, clear, 
musical tones. is 1% inch 
Gong Bell has electric stroke, 
rotary movement, nickel finish. 


50 Cents. 


or by, oat if a 
dealer hasn't 
BEVIN BROS, MEG. co., 
E. Hampton, Conn. 
in America 


Oldest bell manufacture a 
No Money in Advance! 
HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 


$1550 Shipped anywhere C. 0. D.. with 
rivilege to 


t quality Bell 





$60 “Oakwood” $24.50 


y 
$50 “Arlington” $22.00 
No better wheels made. 
Others at $10, $13.60, $15.50, $17-50 & $19.60; all splendid 
value. Buy direct from manufacturers, thus saving 
dealers’ large profits. Write today for special offer, [lias 


trated catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren St., B-177, Chicago, I 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
oF ILLUSTRATING 


Home instruction in draw- 
ing for newspapers and maga- 
zines by successful illustra- 


Sorx) egatres spare time 
ont Adapted to young 


‘old, beginners and ad- 
rofitable profession. 
USTRATING 


vanced students. An o7 
information free. 
114 West 34th Street, New York 








portunity to enter a lighly 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF ILL 





PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


Fili ppino Solitaire 


The fete Game and Puzzle of the Age. 
Ladies Give Filippino Solitaire Parties. ALL THE RAGE. 


















Sent on receipt of 12 (stamps or coin), post 
uge prepaid. AGENTS WANTED everywhere, Boys or 
girls can make from $1.00 to 25.00 per day selling them 
to frie Fer dozen, se. Net cash 





with order. 


sherpa, Wis., Lock Box 400. 


Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency. 





A BRAVE AcT.—Great crises alinost always 
bring out the best in human nature. It was so 
at the burning of the Windsor Hotel in New 
York, which was mentioned in this column last 
week. The guests on the upper stories were iti 
the greatest peril, but Warren Guion, the elevator 
attendant, kept his elevator running as long as 
possible, to enable them to escape. Te was at 
length taken from the car by the police, on the 
ground that he was risking his life recklessly : 
but he evaded them, and returned for “one more 
trip.” It was his last one, for on the way 
down the top of the elevator shaft fell in, and 
Guion and those with him were caught in the 
wreck and burned to death. The guests who 
escaped are raising a fand for his family. 
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AMERICAN FLAx.—The hope is held out by 
the Department of Agriculture that the raising 
of flax of a fine quality may become an important 
industry in the United States. Experiments in 
this direction have proved most successful around 
Puget Sound in the State of Washington. The 
soil and climate there are said to be equal for 
flax-raising to those of the best flax-producing 
regions of Europe. Puget Sound flax has been 
experimented with at one of the great linen 
factories in Ireland and found to be of excellent 
quality. Be 


Cuina’s WILD Hens.—An English natural- 
ist, Dr. Augustus Henry, now travelling in 
China, sends to the director of the Kew Gardens 
in London a lively account of the wild inhab- 
itants found in some of the forests of the interior. 
‘No large or dangerous animals are met with. 
The songs of the birds are | 
exquisite in showery weather, 
but as soon as the sun shines | 
the cicadas make a racket 
that drowns all other sounds. 
Most interesting are the 
jungle fowl, which are very 

_ common in the woods, and 
are gorgeous in their plumage. “They are | 
glorified bantams,’’ says Doctor Henry, “the 
colors haying a brilliancy that seems abated in 
the domesticated kind. They crow and cackle 
and behave in the forest just as farmyard fowl 
would do, only they are a little shyer of man.” 

Tue PLAGUE AND GEOLOGY.—The 
Director of the Geological Survey of India says | 
there is abundant evidence that the tenacity with | 
which epidemics of the plague cling to particular, 
loealities, such as Bombay, is influenced by the | 
geological formation of the underlying soil and | 
rock. Areas where trap and crystalline rocks 
exist seem to be especially adapted to the 
spread of the disease. The agency of rats in 
disseminating the plague is also regarded as 
proved. After the granaries at Bombay have 
been emptied, in the grain export season, the 
plague immediately spreads, because then the 
rats are compelled to seatter through the town in 
search of food. 











TRINIDAD’s WonDeRFUL LAKE.—Recent 
descriptions of the great lake of liquid asphaltum, 
or bitumen, in the island of Trinidad, show that 
notwithstanding the enormous quantity of the 
substance removed every year, the supply is 
undiminished. The lake covers about 100 acres, 
and is higher in the middle than at the edges. | 
Near the centre the black pitch is semi-liquid, 
but toward the sides a crust, intersected with 
fissures, covers the surface, and on this crust a} 
man can walk, although when he stands for a 
time the crust gradually sinks around him, | 
forming a kind of basin some yards across. 
Between 80,000 and 90,000 tons of asphaltum | 
areremoyed from the lake annually. 

Bittioxns 1x Goip.—American engineers | 
estimate that the ore in sight in the South | 
African gold district called the Rand, contains 
about $4,000,000,000 worth of the precious metal. 
But unless more rapid methods of production are 
employed, it will. require 50 years to put this | 
gold into circulation and use. 

DEcEIVED By A CLouD.—The instinct of 
animals is sometimes supposed to be more 
infallible than human reason, but Mr. A. H. 

Verrill’s observations of the katy- 
did rather contradict that opinion. | 
The katydid, with its musical | 
membranes, produces two distinct 
“songs,”’ one peculiar to the night 
and familiar to everybody, the} 
other a daytime tune, which is) 
rather a rasp than a melody. | 
“But,” says Mr. Verrill, “it is 
sometimes quite comical to hear 
the singers suddenly change their 
tune when a dark cloud obscures 
the sun, immediately resuming their daytime 
song when it has passed.” This recalls the hens 
that go to roost during a solar eclipse. 
Progress OF THE TELEPHONE.—Mr. W. 
Hi. Preece, president of the British Institution 
Stet t in a recent address, said that 


is now practically possible between any 
ees in the United Kingdom. Theo- 

possible to talk between London | 
i in Europe, and the British | 

S are considering the sub- | 
il telephone cables to Belgium, 
| 

| 





“CoNsuMPTION IN GeRMANyY. 

ort is being made to stamp out 
Germany by scientific methods 
4 20 sanatoria for patients 
i, and others are to be provided. 


ar against consumption a fietlcisal 
the German Empire. 
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Dummer Academy, sovurn Byrietp, Mass. 
1s6th year begins September 14, i899. Thorough prep- 
aration for Harvard, itu 
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Wherever the pain may be, 
there is the place for an 
POROUS 


Alleock’s pens 


It never fails to perform its work 
quickly and effectually, and more 
than that, it 


Does its work while you do yours. 


Beware of the many imitations made 
to sell on the reputation of “*Allcock’s.’” 
When you buy Allcock’s you obtain 
absolutely the best plaster made. 


“ We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


A 
‘Loving 
Mellin’s Food Boy 





I send you by this mail the photograph of 
the son of Capt. Tomioka of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy, whose life was saved by Mel- 
lin's Food. When he was only 14 days old 


his life was despaired of, for his mother was | 


so ill she had no milk for him, and he could 
not digest cow’s milk. I persuaded the par- 


ents to give him Mellin’s Food, and it acted 


like a charm. This photograph was taken 


when he was 8 months old, and he is now a | 
fine boy, happy all day long, and weighs nearly | 


20 Ibs. (which is very unusual for a Japanese 
baby of his age). Mellin’s Food provec so 
helpful for this baby that quite a number of 
the naval officers here have fed it to their ba- 
bies with the greatest success. 

Mrs. B. Muller, 
Imperial Naval College, Etajima, Japan. 


A free sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent upon 
request 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 


The essence of choice Beef 
Makes a delicious cup 
of Beef or bouillon 
—warming and invigor- 

g after a brush with 
the chill April showers. 


ee To Eat” 


Our by chafing- 
on rec- 
your 


name on a postal. 


| LIBBY, MoNEILL & LIBBY, 


CHICAGO. 








1990 Mus, Hist free! Agts. wtd. | 
L. B. Dover . 
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Why Not Save It ? | 


IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Developing TineTy pe Camera. 





‘Takes the picture (24x33), developsand finishes 
atthe same me. A Eialshed Plevure, ina 
Minute. No Muss. "No, Dark Room. Clean 
Complete, Convenient, Price $6.00. Loaded 
for icposures. | Adaitiousl Plates soe. for 2 
Direct from the makers to any address in the 
United States on receipt of Se Souivery free. 
Descriptive Booklet for 
POPULAR PHOTOGR/ APH co, ve 

14 Bleecker Street, New York. 

Oe 
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NOVELTY i 
t 


aa 


Easy Running 


‘The most nearly perfect bearings 
«ll and sprockets yet devised arein 


ib 
| Waverley 


Bicycles $ 


The highest attainment in 
bicycle building, 


Our Catalogue will post you fully—Free, 





the middleman’s profit, 
That extra amount of 
money is just as good to 
you as anybody else. You 
may not have been accus- 
tomed to dealing this way, 
but why not, if it will save 
you money?’ We sell you 
Vehicles and Harness 


No. 987—Three 5 direct from factory 





Loop Phacton, with watts 


at wholesale prices. 
$83. 0theraseltitfor $130 


We ship anywhere sub- 
5 ject to examination and 
xuarant 
We manufacture 170 styles of veh 
styles of harness. Our $8 harness good as retails 
for 312. We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world selling to 
the consumer exclusively. Send for free 4-page 
illustrated Catalogue. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE and HARNESS MFG. CO., 
Elkhart, Ind. 


A Genuine Elgin Watch 


Given to Men, Women, Boys and 
Girls of Good Character, 









Any person can have this watch who will sell 
one gross of Lester’s True Blue for the Laundry 
—Scents per package of & tablets, $7.20 per gross. 
Every family will want- one dozen packages of 
the best laundry blue ever made. Send your 
name and address and we will forward the blu- 
ing, and when sold remit us the money and we 
will deliver you a genuine Elgin watch. If 
you do not Want.a Watch we will make a liberal 
cash payment. Permanent agents wanted. 

THE LESTER-WHITNEY CO., 449 Greenwich St., N.Y. 














An pueaiient Toiawinien: 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup oF Fies, manufactured by the 
CatiFoRNIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually. | 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers | 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- | 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening | 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 





| 
| 





laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
» used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants. by a method 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company | 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. ¥. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle. 
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Comfortable Shoes, 
$4. 


Gentiemen’s Shoes. 
Health=giving Shoes. 
Good fitting Shoes. 
Shoes that give you character. 
Send for Catalogue free. 


Ralston Health Shoe Makers, 
Campello, Mass. i 
peceecececececcececeeceee’ 
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Without a Teacher | 


any one—even a child—can play the 
Columbia Zither from the figure- 
chart music furnished with each 
instrument. 











$6. 


3 
Columbia Zither | 


is a simplified German Zither of 
American manufacture. In addition 
to the voice notes there are groups 
of chords which blend harmoniously, 
the whole producing music that 
charms and delights all who hear it. 


If your music-dealer hasn’t the Columbia 
Zither send to us. No. 3, as illustrated above, 
36.00, other Nos. $4.00 to $8.00, any of which we 
will send C. O. D., or express prepaid on rv 
of price. 70oextra tunes at be. each. Cata 


THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, 
Dept. T, 






150 Liverpool St., East Boston, Mass. 


Lececeoes 





STOCKINGS 
‘xade to wear: 


EVERY BOY WANTS 


to wear our No. 19 Improved “Iron Clads” 
because they haye the TRIPLE KNEE, 

ij hs pliced Heel and Double Toe. 
ides hey. are absolutely Fast Black, and 
le especially for Rough Usage, We manu- 
ure “Iron Clads” of emial quatty and great 
variety for men, women and children. 





Ask Your Dealer for “/ron Clads” and 
if he can't supply you, send 26 cents for 
sample pair, Stale style and size desired. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 


St. Joseph, Michigan. 


SOAPS 


THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 





Our offer fully ex- 
plained in” Youth's 
Companion, Feb. 16th 
and March 30th. 


| Soap if mention this paper. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


There are none so deaf 


as those who won't buy 


Wilson’ § ommon Far-Drums 


d-conduetors.  Invis- 
They fit in the ear. 
estif 
to their perfection and to benefit derive 
Information and book of letters from many users, free. 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO. 


100 st Building, Lo 








a illustrated weekly 





‘he Youth's Compani 
z per of eight Pages. becription price is 
.76 @ year, payment in advance. 
r sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
Twelvece ina single weekly teenie of the paper. All 
additional 8 Over cig t—which is the number 
ven for finite @ gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 
Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
Bel r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ons. 








when sent by mail, 


Paym: he C i 
Treen fo ne ta Poe Mice Money-Order, 


be made in a Pi 
Bank Check, or Draft, or preas Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THES: cu 
send the money In a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it js stolen. Persons who send 

ust do it on their own 








silver to us in a letter! 
responsibility. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper. which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your r will not enable us to dis- 
contioue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is Your name cannot be found on 
our books untess this is done. 

Caution against paying mon: itrangers 
torenew Eivscriptons. ‘Konowal Fo subscriptions 
to the Companton by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, M: 




















TWITCHING. 


NE of the most common affections 
of childhood, and one that Is by 
no means rare in adults, is a 
twitching, or strange movement 
of one or several muscles. Sucb 
a twitching Is usually spoken of 
as a habit, probably from the 
general belief that it is nothing 
more than that, and might be 
abandoned by an act of the will. 
This belief may be well 
founded in some cases; but 
generally the jerkings of the 
muscles are as involuntary as 
the movements connected with 
breathing, and are subject to no 
more control. Perhaps a strong 
effort, induced by a scolding, suc- 
ceeds in restraining them for a 
time; but the impulse soon grows 
irresistible, and the poor child, 
who is the victim of a parent’s or teacher’s 
medical ignorance, gets an undeserved punish- 
ment, and the trouble is worse than before. 

The face is the most common seat of such 
twitchings,—‘‘tics,” or “local spasms,” the doctors 
caH them,—and the resultant grimace is often 
most peculiar and even comical. 

Frequently the “habit” takes the form of a 
shrugging of one or both shoulders, or a drawing 
or jerking down of the head to one side, or 
forward or backward. Sometimes there is a sort 
of pump-bandle movement of the arm. But to 
enumerate all the possible forms of “tics” would 
be to give a list of the muscles of the body; for 
there is scarcely one of them that may not 
become the seat of the trouble. 

In attempting to relieve this wretched condition 
we must try first of all to learn what has caused 
it. This may have been an irritation produced 
by the clothing, which pressed upon or scratched 
the skin; or there may have been a little spot of 
eczema, or of some other skin affection, which 
itched; and the movements, which were first 
made to relieve the irritation, have become 
habitual and involuntary. 

In other cases there is some internal cause. 
People with chronic malaria are often subject to 
an exaggerated form of this complaint. In 
almost every case of marked “tic” the general 
health is poor, or the patient is nervously 
exhausted from mental overwork or worry. 

Ima severe case hard mental labor at school or 
business should be given up temporarily, and the 
general system should be braced by cool baths, 
exercise in the open air, good food, and perhaps 
a course of tonics. At the same time a deter- 
mined effort of the will, in a person of strong 
mental foree, will often be of much help. The 
effort should be voluntary, however, and never 
forced upon a timid child by threats of punish- 
ment. 
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WAS IT ALUMINUM? 


Aluminum and Electrolysis recalls an incident 
in Roman history which seems to indicate that 
aluminum, instead of being new, may be only 
another new discovery of an old process. 

It is related by Pliny that during the reign of 
the Emperor Tiberius a certain worker in metals 
appeared at the palace, and showed a beautiful 
cup made of a brilliant white metal that shone 
like silver. In presenting it to the emperor, the 
artificer purposely dropped it. 

The goblet was so bruised by the fall that it 
seemed hopelessly injured, bat the workman 
took his hammer, and in the presence of the 
court speedily repaired the damage. 
evident that the metal was not silver, although 
almost as brilliant. It was more durable and 
much lighter. 

The emperor questioned the man, and learned 
that he nad extracted the metal from an argilla- 
ceous earth—probably the clay known to modern 


! 
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It was | 
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cbemists as alumina. Tiberius then asked if 
any one beside the worker knew of the process, 
and received the proud reply that the secret was | = 
known only to the speaker and to Jupiter. 
The answer was fatal. The emperor 
reflected that If 1t were possible to obtain such a 
metal from so common a substance as clay, the 
value of gold and silver would be reduced, and 
he determined to avert such a catastrophe. He 





destroyed, and the luckless artificer himself to be 
seized and decapitated, so that his secret might 
perish with bim. 

It is possible that the wanton cruelty of Tiberius 
deprived the world of the valuable metal, alumi- 
nun. 


HIS ICE-BOX FORT. 


To shut a merchant in his ice-box, and then to 
rob his shop, bas been a favorite diversion for 
Chicago criminals. Saloon-keeper Weissenricder 
had observed this fact, and the Chicago Jowrna/ 
shows how he took advantage of his knowledge. 


On a Monday afternoon, not long ago, two men | 
entered his place, and at the mouth of revolvers 
forced him to get into the ice-box. There was no 

lace in the saloon that he would rather have got 
Into under the circumstances, for that was where 
al his weapons were. 

After he had been shut into the box the men 
went behind the bar. Then it wis that Weissen- 
rieder opened fire. One of the robbers was 
wounded and was assisted from the place by his 
companion. Both escaped. They secured no 


ty. 

Weissenrieder had prepared his box for such 
an occurrence, having cut two port-holes in the lid 
of i and it was through these that be won his 

attie. 





ELECTRICITY AND A BALKY HORSE. 


A Pennsylvania gentleman owned a horse that 
would have been very valuable but for what 
seemed an ineradicable vice of balking. A friend 
suggested that electricity might cure bim. 


The gentleman purchased a small storage | 
battery, connected it by wires to the bit aud 
crupper, and placed it fn the cart to which the 
horse was attached. As was anticipated, the | 
horse refused to move, and stood with all four 
feet braced. 

Then the owner touched the button connected 
with the battery. When the horse felt the shock 
he snorted, jumped, and began to move off at a 
lively pace. Every day for a week he was treated 
to the same lesson. As a result, bis owner 
declares that the horse is completely cured of his 
evil Mays. 

The West Pennsylvania Humane Society, which 
investigated the gentleman’s method, canlc to the 
conclusion that a small amount of electricity used 
in this way was more humane than a whip. 


THE INDIAN AND THE BOSTON GIRL. 


One of the attractions of the trans-Mississippi | 
exiibition at Omaha was the Indian department, 
where the red men dwelt in their teepees, and 
mimicked their own history in dances and mock 
fights. In connection with one of these exbibi- 
tions the Omaha World-Herald tells the following | 
amusing anecdote: | 

After one of the exhibitions by the Indians, a 


Boston girl undertook to talk to B young Indian 
brave. “Heap much fight,” she said. 








The Indian smiled a stoical smile, drew his 
blanket closer about his stalwart form, 
replied: 

“Yes; this is indeed a great exposition, and we 
flatter ourselves that our portion of the entertain 
ment is by no means the least attractive here. 
Ma: 


and 


1 see who it is that I have the honor of | 


tT was thunderstruck, and hastily fled. 
She had been addressing one of the Carlisle 
Indian School graduates. 








APPROPRIATE YELL. 


The imitative qualities inherent in man—a 
legacy from his simian ancestors, some philoso- 
phers assert—received a humorous illustration in 
Philadelphia the other day. 


_ There is a “college” in that city for the educa- 
tion of youths who intend pursuing the ‘‘tonsorial 
profession,” and at a meeting of the students, | 
eld to discuss various matters pertaining to 
their interests, it was unanimously resolved to 
have a “college yell.””. After much consideration 
the following was evolved: 


’Rah! ’Rah! ‘Rah! 
We're sealpers, by gum! 
Hair cut, shampoo, shave, bay rum! 


Next! Next! Next! 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice” whitens the teeth without injury. 





ina) The 


Latest patriotic song for Memorial Day, Encamp- 
ments, Publi 
Singing. 3 
organ and piano accompa 
to readers of this pape 


caused the workshops of the discoverer to be | L. VAN OLST, ORANGE © 


Pears’ 
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> Patriots’ Song. 


ertainments, 
3 pages sheet mus! 


Schools and Howe 
for four voices with 
P: Oc. Special 
is only Se. 
send no stamps. 

















soap is not only the best 
in all the world for toilet 
and bath but also for shav- 


ing. Pears was the in- | 
ventor of shaving — stick 
soap. 


AM sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts | 
of stores seH it, especially druggists. 


“A PERFECT FOOD ~— as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.”’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 
43 Breakfast 











Cleanses, 
Preserves and 


Beautifies. 


A perfect liquid substi- 
tute for Tooth Powder, 
RUBIFOAM is free from 
rasping, tearing grit. 























PRICE 25 CENTS. 
At Drucoists. 









The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence 


















Sample vial ot RUBIFOAM 
mailed FREE on receipt of 
postage, two cents. 

Address, 


E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, 
LOWELL, MASS. 







‘Trate-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 





Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTAGLISHED 1780. 


CRESCEN 





Adults’ 
Chain Models, 


@ 

& 

$ 

BICYCLES AY Bevis = sy 
Chainless Models, . 3 

O matter where you travel you will find Crescent Bicycles = 
already there and their reputation unshaken. The & 
familiar name-plate can be seen in parks, on country roads, or 3 
city pavements. Young and old ride them and their popularity & 


increases with the multitude of riders. 


so. 


We should like to send you our Catalogue No. 9, containing 
‘CARE OF THE WHEEL ’’— FREE. 


oo. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Chicago and New York. § 
seceee 
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This yell has at least the merits of perspicuity 
and sanity, which cannot be said of the “college 
yell” in general. 


SCOTCH DIALECT. 


The Scottish American has a story of a north 
country servant girl, who was living with an 
Eng! family in the neighborhood of Oxford. 


One wet day she happened to step into a heap 
of mire, and returned home with her clothes ‘much 


soiled. 

“What have you been doing?” asked her 
mistress. 

“Oh,” said she, “I stepped into a humplock o° 
glaur.”” 
“And what's glaur?” 
“Just ts,” said the girl. 
“But what's clairts?” 
“Tt's just clabber.” 
“But, dear me! What is clabber?” 
“Clabber is drookit stour,”” 
it what is drookit stour?” insisted the 
ed lady. 
el, weel,” said the girl, “’ave nae patience 
wi’ ye av Ye sud ken as weel as me, it’s just 
wat dirt. 

































“I suPPOSE Mr. Richman is de 
all his daughters off his hands,” 
worldly-wise per: to another. I'm not so sure 
about that,” returned the other, “for he’s had to 
put all his sons-in-law on thelr feet, and keep 
them there.” 


A cuitp who was asked to name the four 
seasons, replied seriously, “Pepper, salt, mustard 
and vinegar.’ 


ighted to yet 
emarked one 























hoes 


FOR WOMEN, 


ARE SAFE SHOES 


(it has been so for 33 years). 


You Can Trust _Any Shoe that is Pingree-Made. 
J~e ASK YOUR DEALER for them. 


Look for our name on sole or inside. 





MEN AND CHILDREN, 












Pingree says, is simply the best shoe 
any woman ever bought for $3.00. 
“Composite” shoes are made from all sorts of leather and on all the 


fashionable lasts. WELT soles for street wear; TURNS for dress 
wear, and FLEXIBLE soles for all times. \ 


“COMPOSIT.E" is a handsome booklet. It tells all about 


Composite shoes. Mother Goose Melodies, modernized, 
printed in colors—on linen—goes with t—Jfree, 


PINGREE & SMITH, Detroit. 


Makers of Trustworthy Shoes. 
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Address 
Dept. V. 
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From Shop to Senate. 


The of country store in Strafford, Vt., where 
the Hon. Justin S. Morrill began his industrious 
career, is likely to become one of the national 
shrines. Tt was there thatthe boy-merchant and 
future financier took his first practical le: 
business arithmetic. Lovers of his memory will 
look upon the old building as something that 
pertained to him and, in a poetic sense, never 
parted company with him. Many years lie 
between the lad’s first work on the inventory and 
price-list of a village shopkeeper and the man’s 
eminence in the councils of the nation, but the 
toils of the schoolboy and the legislator were 
characteristic of one life that was never idle, and 
that lasted as long as Gladstone's. 

Senator Morrill was the ideal of a home-loving | 
statesman. Like charity, his patriotism found | 
its unit in his native place. He was born in 
Strafford, he built his family mansion there, 

















SENATOR MORRILL'S STORE. 


and in that beautiful town, instead of going to) 
Europe, he spent the vacations of his laborious 
congressional life. 

Visitors will linger under the earlier and later 
roofs that sheltered the “grand old man’? whose 
years of public service numbered (within a few 
months) as many as the States of the Union; but 
no charm of the historie dwellings, nor of the 
orchard and garden in ‘which the venerable 
patriot took pride and delight, will make pilgrims 
forget their homage to the old store. 
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A Forehanded Woman. 


Capt. Martin Biggs held a bright saucepan up 
to the light and squinted at it; then he turned it 
“wrong side to” and squinted again; finally he | 
shook his head as he applied a small lump of 
solder in a spot on the bottom of the pan, 


| but at last it was tinkered together. | 
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it’s going to rain soon, and if it’s jest cleared, 
she says it aint ‘for good.’ And it beats all to 
hear her go on about the days shortening. 
‘Here ’tis the middle 0’ May,’ she says to ine 
last spring. ‘’Twon’t be much over a month 
before our longest days, and then they'll begin 
to shorten. Oh, how I do dread the long winter 
evenings!’ she says.” 

Captain Biggs stepped to the door of the tin- 
shop and took a look up and down the road. 
Then he returned to his friend and lowered his 
voice cautiously. 2. 

“You know there was something cur’ous 
about Cap'n Lowe's dying as he did," he said, 
slowly. 

Captain Worthy’s eyes gave assent. 

“Well, I shouldn’t wish to cire’late any seandal 
nor gossip,” said Captain Biggs, in a hoarse 
whisper, “but my niece Lucy says the talk is 
that the doctor allowed that Myra had kep’ the 
poor creatur’ in bed so much, for fear he'd have 
falling fits, like his father before him, and have 
“em when she was alone and couldn’t lift him,— 
you know he was consid’able hefty,—that the 
stren’th had all tried out o’ his legs under the 
blankets, and the numbness crep’ up an’ up till 
it reached his heart! That's the talk, but I 
wouldn't go so far as to say it’s truth.” 

“All the same, he did die!” mumbled Captain 
| Worthy, his desire for speech breaking the bonds 
of fear that had made him guard his dismantled 
jaws. 

“Certain,” said Captain Biggs, solemnly ; and 
the two old men surveyed each other with con- 
viction in their gaze. 

Evizabetu L, Gouup. 
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A Merry-Go-Round in Samoa. 


It is only a one-sided success that a “show” 
can hope to win among a penniless people. ‘That 
is proven by the tale of an individual who re- 
cently went to Apia, Samoa, with a merry-go- 
round. ‘There was every kind of hitch in getting 
the machinery put up, says the New York Sun, 





Then the wooden horses began to move, the | 
hand-organ played, and the shrill whistle of the | 
peanut-roaster rose above the loud chatter of all | 
the Samoans who had gathered from mil 
and down the coast to see the “kifangs 
jugglery, as they call anything in the way of 
amusement. It ‘was sixpence to ride, and every | 
islander, old and young, had to hay 

Never before had the white residents had. such | 
golden opportunities to buy fresh vegetables. 
Eggs were a drug on the market, and natives 
tried cajolery and tricks of all s« to get the 
small coin which would procure them the right 
to career slowly around the circle astride a 
diminutive wooden steed. 

‘The show became a great nuisance by attrac 
ing all the idle and worthless natives from far 
and near. It even got into the region of the 
higher politics when towns in rebel districts 
sought to get a safe-conduct to come into Apia to | 
le on the horses. ‘The. disaffected charged it | 
up as another item inst Ki lietoa, that 
he shut them out from this civilizing spectacle 
simply because he was afraid of them. 

But, with all this, the proprietor of the great 
moral show was not happy. He had a large free 
list of those who brought wood and water for the 



















































evidently selected at random. 

“Of all the women I ever knew since I gave 
up following the sea and came down to living on 
land,” said Captain Biggs to his regular morning 
visitor, Capt. Obed Worthy, “Myra Lowe is the 
forehandedest. She don’t get much o’ the juice 
o' living, to be sure, but if she puffers her way, 
I dunno’s it’s anybody’s lookout.” 

Captain Worthy, who had spent the previous 
afternoon with the dentist, nursed his jaws in 
silence, but his eyes had an attentive, almost 
pleading look, which encouraged his friend to 
proceed. 

“Now here’s this saucepan,” said Captain 
Biggs, holding up the shining utensil. “I've 
been obligated to put solder in that place to the 
tune o” ten cents, when there's no hole nor no 
sign of ahole! But Myra, she sent down word 
by her eldest boy that she knew ’twould be 
‘through’ in a day or two, it was wearing so thin, 
and let some mess on to the stove. I'd resk that 
saucepan for another six months if ’twas mine, | 
and I'll warrant ’twould do me, and nothing on 
the stove excepting what boiled over—which my 
cooking most generally does. 

“Everybody knows—it’s an old story—how | 
her second girl got twisted ankles settled on her | 
for life, on account of Myra’s letting down her 
skirts till they dragged, ‘fore an’ aft, when 
Lucinda begun to lengthen up. I suppose if 
that girl fell once, she fell hundreds o’ times 
before those skirts was the right length. I caleu- 
lated *twould stunt her growth, but she shot up 
just like all her pa’s folks. Seems ’s if nothing 
could set ‘em back; but her ankles aren’t much 
more’n makeshifts, 

“You know the time there was talk of oil's 
rising in price. I dunno who started it, and | 
guess there wa’n't ever any foundation for the 
story; but Myra Lowe kep’ her boys on short 
commons for a month, and sent ’em to bed 
before ‘twas time to light up for much as a 
month. *Twas redec’lous, for she couldn't save 
more’n thutty or forty cents by it, anyways, and 
*Liph always said he lost his promotion by being 
shut off from his books all those evenings: but [ 
dunno, I'm sure; sometimes he overlaps the 
truth. 

“You'll never catch Myra out without an 
umbrella, no, sir! If it’s pleasant, she knows 
































engine and those who had gratuitously 2 
him in putting the machin in place, i 
that they had done so. But it was like draw- 
ing teeth to get the sixpences. 

After a few days he had to bisect his rates and | 
give two rides for sixpence. Even at that he 
was forced to stop running every evening and 
finally he got down to two performances a week 
The month of his exhibition was run at a loss; 
and he had an unexpected bill for repairs. 

When he set up his horses in Apia they were 
really a fine collection of well-groomed little 
steads, Each one had a flowing mane and a 
ruttled tail, in color corresponding with the coat 
of paint with which the body was ornamented, 
Through all the ages Samoa had been waiting 
for something of that sort. All the old men 
there carry a.fly-flapper of fibers tied on a stick, 
for dispersing flies crawling between the bare 
shoulder-blades, 

By the time the show was ready to pack up | 
and moye along, two things had happened, the 
connection between which was anything but 
remote, Not a single one of the wooden horses 
was left with so much as a solitary hair to mark 
the former site of mane or tail, and most of the 
elderly Samoans were flapping away the flies 
with horsehair flappers. 
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Little Watchmen. | 


In “Pictures of Cuba” is a charming deserip- 
tion of the cxeullos, which have been called the 
watchmen of the insects.”’ 


I have spoken of the exceeding beauty of the 
Cuban nights, and of the golden moon which 
pours over the tropical landscape a flood of 
luxurious splendor quite unimaginable by those 
who have but watched her climb the northern 
sky, with a wan face and with sad steps. Beneath 
the moon, too, and the stars, the night glances 
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MAPLE SUG. Strictly Pure, 
VTL ADEE AY SAR Stu fe 5 
STAMPS, mi ad Stamp Collector, 
200 Ee co LIaN SEALE Collector, 


CHURCH ORGANS. iseaseater.4. 


Correspondence solicited. Boston, Mass. 


earn a CAM- 
BOYS and GIRLS HAGA by sell 
ing 34 hotles of ELECTRIC LUSTRE 
STOVE POLISH at 15c, per bottle. ‘This 
olish does not take fire; no smell 
just; does not stain the hands: one ¢ 
covers uy old stove black. Instructions 
selling free on application, |W! 

taken a0 orders, tall us the $5.40, send the 
hanes of the grocerymien aud stove dealers 
iu your town, and we at once send you cam- 
era und polish, freight or express prepaid. 


YOUNG & FRENCH, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
THE 















THIS IS OUR GIFT. 
A Genuine #5.00 


Sunart Jr. Camera, 





MODEL 


Price 
Only 
Delivered 
tured by t 
Wringer Cc 
Agents Wanted. Large com- 
missions paid. Write for particulars. 
Lately on exhibition at 
Mechanics’ Fair, Boston. 


Be Your Own Shoemaker, 


On receipt of $1.00 we will 
send this complete ‘*Home Shoe 
Repairing Outfit"’ (15 


$1.50, 


ur door 






Manufac- 
il and 













pieces) packed in wooden 
box to any addressin the 
United States, we pre- 





paying freight charges, % 
Will refund money if 
not as represented. 





GRIPF DEATH TABLETS 

Kill The Pain and fever that go with grip, or your 
money back, A hurmless and speedy specitic. 

Let Go COUGH TABLETS, 
Haymtess, Contain No Opium. 

For quick relief in Croup, Bronchitis, Whooping 

Cough, Common Colds, and the After the Grip Cough. 

HERCULEAN TABLETS 

re Blood, build up the system and take 

wel remedy 










Constipat 
mail toa 
WALTER 





pt of price, 
acist, Saxtons 


Johnson’s _~. 


Home-Made 
‘ Jams and 












“ 


Strawberry, Apricot, 


Raspberry, Damson, 
Pineapple, Currant, 
Peach, Fig, Quince. 


5-Ib. Crocks 50c. 


= ORDER FROM 
YOUR GROCER. 












Mop, Pail and Wringer 


Il. 


JUST, QUT, Sextet peter, tone me 
sri arenes te 
BPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 12 CORTLANDT, NEW vo. 


Portable Poultry-House. 


Well made and paint. 
handsomein appearance: 


Two rts ‘atching 
Shed, Roosting and Lage 
ing Room. Easily moved, 
A dozen Hens will do well in 
House the year round. 
Shipped in sections, 
weilxlit 260 Ibs., easily put 
together. Price $13.00, 
Catalogue Pe O'Day 
Incgbetora, tnaetkeys Bad 
Specialties FREE. 


E.P. Hodgson, Box 50, Dover, Mass. 
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“The Bliss” Charcoal Stove 


For Broiling, 
Boiling, 
Frying 

or Toastin, 


‘The only 
perfect 
method 
of broil- 
ing 
Steaks, 
Chops, 
Fish; 
preserv 
nig the rich Pat. Jan. 18, 1898. 
Juices, imparting a delicate flayor without smoke 
or odor. To use set into one of the back holes of 
your kitehen range. It hasa down draft that 
carries all smoke and odors up chimney, 
Ask fo see 1t at your leading house-Surnishing store. 
Send for Circular and Price-List. 


MRS. A. L. BLISS, 17 E. Locust St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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for Headaches. 


Pat up in convenient form 
and easy to take. A tonic 
for tired nerves and a dis- 
ordered stomach, mild ana 
harmless. Not a stimulant or 
a sedative or a depressant, 
but strikes at the causes for 
headaches. 


All Druggists. 25 cts. 


Write the Celery Cracker 
Company, Manchester, N. 


Medicine 
., for a 


Trial Package Free. 














YOU 


CAN 


Have your last season’s outfit dyed or cleansed and refinished 


so it will look like new, by our 


French process. Why discard 


soiled clothing when it can be overhauled and worn as second 


best 2? You can 


RELY ON 


Our methods of cleansing, and need not hesitate to trust us 


with articles of the most delic 


cate textures. 


We dye or cleanse and refinish PROPERLY, a// materials 
of household use and clothing of all kinds. 


LEWANDO’S 


French Cleansers, Fancy 
‘Temple Place, Boston. 


Bundles by mail and express. 
Established 70 years, 


7 


Dyers, Fine Launderers, 
479 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Send stamp for book of information. 


Largest in America, 














with living meteors. The cucullos are, indeed, | 
ineonceivably brilliant. Flying in long lines, 
with their double lights, they produce an effect 
similar to that of the long ‘processions of the 
watch at Havana, | 

‘The light of the cucullo is really strong enough | 
to serve as a candle. It is also very delicate, a | 
fine green luminousness like the effulgence shed | 
by emeralds upon a lovely neck, But the emeralds 
of inca or sultan may soon be counted, and these 
glories, on the contrary, are showered indifferently 
into the veranda of the noble and the barracoon 
of the slave. Children delight in them, and keep 
them shut up, by forties and fifties, in little cazes 
of reeds. T are carefully washed at morning 
and night, and fed with sugarcane, [In this way 
they may be kept alive and shining for many 
days. 












decompose and 


cold water. 


Cold 


can use 
“ much as « 


dealer 


price-l 


THE 





Boston, 


A strictly mineral coating for walls and ceilings. 
is absolutely fire-proof, the base being asbestine. 
only wall finish that does not contain glue to 


For outside use. 
with cold water and makes a fire-proof 


and weather-proof paint. 


i ALDEN SPEA 
/ \ 369 Atlantic Ave., 


It 
The 


breed disease germs. 


Beautiful, Durable, Economical, Sanitary. 
A dry powder, ready for immediate use by adding 
Anybody can mix and apply. 


Asbestine Weather- proof 


Water Paint. 


A powder that mixes 


Anybody 
it. Costs one-fourth 
»il paint. 

orwrite us direct for apphed sample, 


as 


reads 


SONS CO., 
59 Market St., 
Chicago, 


74 John St., 
New York 
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The Home. of 


Crescent Bicycles| 


TARYN 


O say that Crescents are the best bicycles ever made 
proves nothing to those who want evidence and 
not phraseology. We submit a point in evidence. 

The Crescent plant is the largest factory in the world 
iP devoted exclusively to the making of bicycles. 

We are able to complete 1000 machines each working 
day. The acres of machinery can turn out 325,000 parts 
daily. Nothing but actual sales of Crescent Bicycles 
could keep busy a plant of this magnitude and no less 
a factory could supply the demand for these well-known 
wheels. These facts prove that Crescent Bicycles are the 
best. 

Adults’ Chain Models, $35. Bevel Gear Chainless Models, $60. 

Catalogue No. 9, containing “Care of the Wheel,” FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORK 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


“Perfection” Revolvers. 


Particularly adapted to home use. The positive cylin- 
der stop and the automatic hammer block make 

al discharge an impossibility. This arm. is 
perfectly safe for any lady to use who feels the need of 


PROTECTION. 


Made in 3-in 
and 2-in. bar- 
rels. Nomal 
leable iron, all 
steel. Light, artistic, 
perfect. v 
and 12 ounces 


$4.00. 


If your t supply you we'll sell 
you direct at this price, cash with order; but 
ask him first, it's handler, 


Send for Hlustrated Catalogue Forehand Aris 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., 


The Girl Who 
Loves Good Health 


as well as physical perfection, finds in Ferris’ 
Good Sense Corset Waist an ideal garment. 
It yields to every motion; it neither binds 
nor restricts; it permits full respiration and 
is highly conducive to erectness and grace. 
Every school girl; every student of del- 


of the 


Worcester, Mass. 


sarte; every mother—every woman who 
ever bends or lifts should wear a 


FERRIS’ sexseWaist 


Made in many styles to suit all forms. 
If you would like to know who wears 
them and see how they look, we will send 
you a book of photographic pictures—free. 


‘orset Wals 
substitu 


aresold by alll 
ing retaile 


KAKA KAARRAR RAR CII I 


APRIL 2, 1899, 


HE cheapest periodical for a woman 
is the one which supplies her with 
correct and comprehensive infor- 

mation on questions of dress, etiquette, 
and of the household. This paper must 
come often and must have contemporary 
and timely significance. Such a paper is 


HARPERS 
BAZAR 


It comes once a week, 52 times a year. 
You can buy at a nominal price excellent cut 
paper patterns of its designs of shirt waists, 
model skirts, etc. It contains columns of corre- 
spondence on matters of form, dress and cooking. 
Besides these departments good stories are con- 
stantly published, contributed by standard authors. 


SEND US 25 CENTS AND TRY 
THE PAPER FOUR WEEKS. 


10 Cents a Copy. Subscription $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEw York, N. Y. 


A PERFECT SHOE AT A FAIR PRICE, 
And the Best at Any Price. 


The above Trade-Mark branded into the sole 
enables you to identify the Sorosis shoe. Always, 
Everywhere, $3.50 (excepting in countries where duties are 
charged). Until the price was advertised, this shoe 
was retailed by reliable firms for $5, $6 and $7. 
Sorosis make your feet look well, no matter what 
size you wear, and combine the extreme of style 
with the perfection of comfort and common sense, 
All imitations lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine “ Sorosis.” 


shows 
wsions 


Our catalogue twenty-seven stvles), for all seasons 
and all oce mailed FREE it you ask for it, 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., 77 Blake St., Lynn, Mass. 




















Thurrell house side porch | 
was closed because Susan | 
Tongs’s ball of yarn, 


which was alv s slip- | 
ping from her vast and | 
rotund knees, had a way of hopping | 
down the steps if the door were 
Jeft open. Because the garden path sloped, the 
ball, if once started, would rvll far beyond even 
the longest reach of the odd implement with 
twin handles at one end, flat nippers at the 
other, and a middle length of extensible iron 
latticework, which had earned Susan, properly 
the Widow Thurrell, the name by which she 
was commonly known. But the upper half of 
the broad, green - painted door was set wide 
to the streaming sunshine of a mild October 
afternoon of 1776. 

Just within the door showed the chintz back, 
gay with red-patterned palm-leaves, of the huge 
armehair in which sat Susan Tongs herself, 
ber smooth bands of red hair just showing 
beneath her cap, her small, light eyes lifted 
from her work to the golden autumnal land- 
scape, her triple chin descending upon a snowy 
amplitude of kerchief, and a pair of long steel 
needles clicking in her two fat hands. 

Susan possessed two distinctions: She was 
the fattest person in the village, and she was the 
only fat person in it who had not an easy-going 
disposition. Too unwieldy for many years past 
to move about upon her little feet and weak 
ankles without the assistance of her crutch- 
handled staff, her utmost exertion was to cross 
the road to the meeting-house on Sundays; 
week-days she spent in her chair, directing the 
household tasks of her pretty niece, Tamsine, 
who did not have a very easy life of it. 

Susan Thurrelk, everybody said, had been 
notably brisk and light of foot in her youth, 
and the burden of flesh which had come upon 
her in later life was particularly unwelcome, 
and far from being accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in mental grace. She was 
certainly very exacting. 

Just what her weight was no one knew ; her 
own guess was “nigh-about two hundred and 
fifty,”’ but there were many who vowed it was 
three hundred if it was a pound. * 

A mottled hen which had somehow got into 
the garden patch caught Susan’s eye, and a 
shadow of anger overcast her wide face. The 
creature was clucking its way, followed by a 
Jone chicken, directly toward her favorite bed of 
sweet herbs. She shouted a husky “Shoo!” 
bat without effect; then she caught up her 
“dazy man’s tongs,” which lay near. 

Quickly compressing the handles, she shot the 
tip out to its farthest extent and picked up 
with it a crust of bread fallen from the dinner- 
table and overlooked, for Tamsey, the orderly 
caretaker, had been called away in haste that 
day to a sick neighbor. This crust she flung at 
the invader. The hen squawked and ran, but 
presently returned to peck cheerfully at the 
missile. 

Still wheezing from the exertion of a rapid 
movement, Susan uttered a grunt of disgust, 
and with lazy-tongs still in hand glanced about 
for something else to throw. As she turned to 
look behind her chair she saw, at the far end of 
the room, leaning against the mantelpiece to 
which he seemed to cling for support, a young 
man, scarcely more than a boy, very pale and 
breathing heavily, and with a queerly mingled 
ook of courage and terror in his eyes. 

“Othniel Purdie!” she cried. “Whatare you 
doing in my kitchen?” 

He only panted, and she stared at him in 
amazement fast deepening to suspicion. 

“Why aint you with General Washington 2” 
she demanded. ‘What are you back here in 
Norley for? Folks said you'd run away to join 
the army. Don’t you know there’s a British 
camp at the other end of the town, and 
British officers quartered at Parson Hackett’s 
and Marchant Cole's? What are you here for? 
—and looking scared as a hunted rabbit! I 
never liked you, and I won’t have you hanging 
aroand my niece, Tamsey; but I do hope to 
providence you’ve not deserted. I couldn’t 
bear to think any Norley boy would do that. 








Speak up, can’t you? What arg you here for?” 
“I haven’t deserted,” the young fellow 


well enough the place is full 
of redeoats. They want me, 





and I'm afraid they'll get 
me, and it’sall up if they do.” 

“Want you? What for?” 
She looked at him again, and 


between her heavy cheeks 
and the overhanging roll of 
her eyebrows a gleam of fiery 
intelligence came into her 
two little gray-blue eyes, 
smal] and hard and wise, 
like an elephant’s. 

“Where's your uniform? 
What are you holding to the 
front of your shirt for? 
Have you papers there? 
Despatches? Are you trying 
to steal through the lines’? 
That’s the same as spying, 
isn't it? Good mercy, you'll 
be hanged; of course you 
will!” 

He had not needed to 
answer any of her quick 
questions in words; she took 
the answer froin his eyes 
without waiting, and scolded 
on: “And I suppose you 
stopped here for a sight of 
Tamsey, but she’s away and 
you? won’t see her, and glad 
I am of that. The zanies 
boys are! You’d better slip 
away quick and hide till 
dark ; there’s a place in the 
shed loft where nobody —"’ 

He interrupted her. “[ 
can’t get there. I can't go 
any farther. I’ve sprained 
my ankle and I fainted twice 
getting here the back way 
from Royd’s wood-lot, where 
I dodged them and they lost 
me. But they haven’t given 
it up, and I heard them say 
they'd search every house in 
the village. But this was the 
only place I could get away 
to, and so I came. I can't go any farther; 
I'll faint again if I try. I thought maybe 
Tamsey’d hide me. I know you don’t like 
me, Mrs. Thurrell, but I thought you’d let her, 
when it was life and death,—and there are the 

3—" 

“Give them to me,” said Susan. 

“Here—I know you’ll take good care of them, 
at any rate, and you’)l send them on by a safe 
hand if I’m taken, won’t you, Mrs. Thurrell?” 

“Mmm!” grunted Susan. “Twist them up 
and toss them in the woodbox there with the 
kindlings,—it’s in plain sight and won’t be 
thought of. Now we've got to hurry—hurry 
—hurry, if we're going to save that neck of 
yours; and, land, what a poor pair we are for 
hurrying!’’ 

Laughing fiercely, and gripping the arms of | 
her seat, Susan had risen painfully as she; 
talked, and now, supporting herself on her 
staff, stood up and shoved the great chair a 
little to one side. A trap-door showed in the 
floor where it had stood, and she explained 
quickly that the kitchen had been a later 
addition to the house; that the main cellar did 
not extend beneath it, but that there was below | 
asmall, square pit for storage, large enough to 





conceal a man at need. i 
Then, crying to Othniel to catch, she tossed , 
him her crutch-stick, and leaning heavily upon 
it, he crossed the room to her side. Directing ! 
him to lean on the chair, she resumed her staff, | 
and, reversing it, hooked open the trap-door , 
with the crutch end, and signed to him to 
descend. { 
He hesitated. “They’ll find it,” he said; | 
“it’s in plain sight as soon as your chair is 
moved. If 1 must be caught, I’d rather be 
caught above ground than hauled out of a! 
hole, like a woodchuck.” | 
“You go down,” said Susan, grimly. “I’m | 
going to put that chair back and sit in it; and | 
Move it they don’t, neither, not if they’re the 
whole British army!” \ 
He lowered himself to the edge and slipped | 


“MAY | HAVE MY HAT?”’ 


down, wincing and biting his lips as he curled | 


up in the little square space, adjusting his 
injured ankle in his hand. For a moment his 
clear eyes looked up to Susan’s with gratitude 
and appeal; then the lid closed. He heard 
shoving and shuffling and the settling of a 
heavy weight in place overhead, and after that 
the swift and steady click of knitting-needles. 

A young English officer, accompanied by a 
sergeant and four soldiers, coming briskly up 
the garden-path not ten minutes later, found 
Susan Tongs knitting as usual, just within her 
doorway, She scarcely glanced up while the 
officer, a youngster hardly older than Othniel, 
briefly stated his errand and demanded admit- 
tance; but when he had concluded, she shot 
him an indignant look. 

“Search my house!” she cried. “Do you 
suppose I want your soldiers’ dirty fingers 
poking in my linen-chest and overhauling my 
gowns and petticoats, all to find a good-for- 
nothing lad that’s been forbid the place this 
two years? Ask any of the neighbors what 
were the last words I had with Othniel Purdie, 
and whether he's likely to be hiding here or 
not,—ask ’em! 1 don’t believe you even think 
he’s here. I believe it’s an excuse to steal my 
property and drink my cider. How should he 
be here? Last folks heard, he was off to 
General Washington—God bless him —”” 

“What! What!” cried the young officer, 
lifting his eyebrows and laughing. Susan set 
her teeth and clicked her needles hard. ‘We 
hear there’s a pretty niece of yours who’s not 
so hard on the young man,” he went on; ‘“‘and 
since you’re so frankly a rebel yourself, Mrs. 
Tongs, you'll admit it’s not a bad guess that 
she may have coaxed you into protecting even 
a lover you don't like, when he’s doing spy’s 
work for your admired General Washington. 
I shall certainly search the house.” 

“My name is Mrs. Thurrell, young man; it’s 
only old friends and neighbors who may call 
me ‘Susan Tongs,’” answered Susan, dryly. 
“And no coaxing of my silly niece, Tamsey,— 
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not if she coaxed from now till judg- 
ment, — should drive me to harboring 
any lad against my will. I do as [ 
please in my own house. But she’s a 
soft thing, and young, and it’s possible 
she might have slyed him in by the baelk 
way. if he’s really in town and hiding; 


you see I sit here all day, and could 
little tell what went on in the rest of the 
house. 

“The notion of Othniel Purdiestowed 
away in secret in cupboard or closet of 
mine pleases me no more than it does you,” 
she scolded on; “so on second thoughts you 
may search and welcome, provided only you 
| look well after your men and see there’s no 
mauling of my quilts and calicoes—manners, 
sir, manners! Would you shove by a woman, 
hat cocked, on her own threshold, when she 
has bidden you to come in? Keep back, or 
come properly!”’ for the young lieutenant, 
impatient of further talk, had started to push 
past Susan, whose great chair and person 
almost blocked the way, and had made a sign 
to a soldier as if commanding him to assist in 
removing the obstacle. 

But before the soldier could mount the steps, 
and quick as the officer’s hand touched her 
chair, Susan had snatched up her lazy-tongs— 
there was a snap, a glint of shining dark metal, 
and the nippers clicked together within an inch 
of his ear. He uttered a dismayed oath and 
leaped backward down the low steps, where 
he would have fallen had not the grinning 
soldier caught him in his arms. 

Recovering himself, he cried, furiously, “Put 
down that pistol !"” 

Susan smiled a grandmotherly smile, and 
gently shook her head. 

The soldier’s grin broadened. “’Twa’n’ta 
pistol, sir,” he explained, respectfully. “I 
don’t know what it was; but ’twa’n’t a pistol.” 

“Let me pass!” said the officer, reassured 
but mortified, and springing again up the steps. 
“Move aside and let me pass, woman !’’ 

“Woman, and an old woman,’”’ answered 
Susan, serenely, “and surely you may pass, 
for I told you so. Buta woman of my weight 
moves slowly, and it behooves a young gentle- 
man to show patience. I will be treated civilly 
under my own roof; and I won’t budge an 
inch for a swaggering boy with his hat on— 
there!” she continued, as he thrust roughly by, 
squeezed nearly flat between the armchair and 
the door-jamb, “‘there’s for your impudence!”” 

This time her aim was better, and the tongs 
snicked sharply together with the tip of his 
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queue between thetn, with the result that, as he 
pushed on and Susan held fast, his head was 
sharply jerked, and his gilt-laced hat fell off at 
her feet. With a leisurely closing of the nippers, 
Susan picked it up and put it on the table. 

“You can have it ayain when you go,” she 
said, soothingly, as if speaking to a fretful child. 
“And will you ask your man there to go round 
to the other door? As you have just found, 
young sir, this door’s scarcely wide enough for 
two, when I am one of them, and he is stouter 
than you.” 

For a moment, red and angry, the young 
fellow glared upon her fiercely ; but she met his 
look with one so steady, placid and grandmoth- 
erly, yet with a glimmer of humor in it, too, 
that his wrath suddenly vanished in a burst of 
boyish laughter. He signed to the soldier to go 
round to the back door, as the others had already 
done, and held out his hand for Susan’s lazy- 
tongs, which he played with curiously, snapping 





THE ICE BENT BUT DID NOT BREAK. 


and nipping with them at the air, while he 
directed the elaborate search of the lower rooms. 
‘Then they all went up-stairs together, and heavy 
feet were heard clumping through the bedrooms 
for a long time. At last the stairs creaked, and 
they descended. 


“Did your soldiers handle my linen?” asked | 


Susan, eagerly, with a face of deep, housewifely 
anxiety. “I suppose they have tumbled the 
whole chestful out in a heap.” 

“No, indeed,—we’ve scarcely shaken out the 
lavender,” the lieutenant answered, smiling 
pleasantly; adding, with a glance of mock 
terror at the tongs, “May I have my hat?” 

“Let your sergeant go to the pantry first, if 
you please. I can’t wait on you myself, but 
there are doughnuts and a jug of sweet cider on 
the shelf, at your service,” she replied, hospitably, 
and as it was the last house of the village, and 
they had no further searching to do, they accepted 
the modest treat gratefully, and the four soldiers 
wathered, munching and sipping, around the 
kitchen fire in most friendly fashion. 

No shadow of suspicion remained, but the 
mischievous young commander lifted his mug, 
and saying, “This is for the pull you gave my 
hair, Mrs. Thurrell, and no punishment at that 
if you were a properly loyal subject,” he drank to 
the king’s health. 

“Pour out a mug for me, too, sergeant,” 
demanded Susan, with sparkling eyes; but as 
the man tipped the pitcher to obey, his officer 
stopped him. 

“No, no!” he cried, laughing and waving it 
aside. “She will drink to General Washington!” 

“Yes, that she would, young sir!” said Susan 
Tongs. 

Next day, with his precious despatches rescued 
from the woodbox, and his ankle much better, 
Othniel escaped in a patriotic neighbor’s load of 
hay. After the war ended he married Tamsey, 
with no opposition from Susan, whose temper 
softened with time, and who, ever after having 
saved him, lavistred upon him an affection as 
great as her former dislike. 

Indeed, it was a joke in the household—for 
they shared one home—that Aunt Susan was 
never cross now, unless Tamsey forgot to give 
her husband his favorite kind of cake for supper, 
or left a rent in his coat unmended longer than 
five minutes after he took It off! Then there 
was a tempest. But Tamsey was so fond both 
of Othniel and Susan Tongs that she could 
let it rage about her quite untroubled, duteously 
veiling her amusement, and listening with an air 
of meek respect until it spent itself, and peace 
returned. 
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A Bit of Woodcraft. 


HERE is not a more skilfal hunter in 
Hancock County, or in all Maine, for that 
matter, than “‘Mose” Smith, of Ellsworth, 

and in testimony to his woodcraft I am guing to 
tell you a short, true story. 

While hunting in a district not far fram Ells- 
worth with two friends, he came to the bank of 
Union River, and found the stream covered with 
thin ice, for the previous night had been one of 
sharp frost. While standing there he heard a 
rifleshot on the river above him, quickly followed 
by the “‘halloo” which told him the bullet had 
found its mark. He made his way toward the 
voice, and soon found his hunting-mates. One 
of them had killed a deer which he saw on the 
opposite shore of the river, and the carcass 
could be seen half in the water, half on the 
bank. 

Between the hunters and their game was the 
river, three hundred feet wide, quite deep, and 
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with a swift, treacherous current flowing beneath 
the thin ice. There was no bridge, no boat, no 
town for miles, and it would be almost as fool- 
hardy to attempt to cross the stream with a raft, 
breaking the ice, as to attempt to walk across. It 
would never do to go away and leave the deer to 
rot, but how to get him was a puzzling question. 


said, “but down below I think I can. I'll go 
across and dress the deer, and we’ll get him back 
somehow.” 

They went down-stream to where Moses had 
first stood on the bank. There he cut two poles 
aboat two inches in diameter and twelve feet 
long. Divesting himself of all unnecessary 
clothing, he grasped one of the poles in each 
hand about the middle, and knelt at the edge of 
the stream. Then he threw his feet over the 
poles behind him, trying thus to distribute his | 
weight as much as possible along the two poles. | 





Cautiously he pushed one pole out on the ice, 
then the other, and soon he was on the ice him- 
self, kneeling between the poles. The ice bent 
beneath his weight, but did not break. 

Gradually he ventured out on the ice, shoving 
first one pole, then the other, forward. Slowly 
but surely be was making his way across the 
river. When he reached the middle of the 
stream, where the current was swifter, the ice 
‘was weaker, and here and there were air-holes. 
The ice bent and cracked ominously beneath 
him, and the water began to spread over the 
sarface. There were two inches of water on the 
ive now behind Mose, and it crept gradually 
nearer, following the depression caused by his 
weight. 

It seemed as if the experiment would end 
disastrously, but Mose had acquired by this time 
the knack of navigating his queer skees, and 
shore. He reached it without wetting more than 
his knees. Once on shore, it was an easy matter 
for him to make his way up to the deer, pall 
him from the water and dress him; but the 
question how to get the carcass across the river 
was still unanswered. 


COMPANION. 


very well for a short distance from shore, but 
beyond a certain point the saplings refused to go, 
buckling back upon themselves and starting for 
their native bank. 

After repeated efforts had proved the futility 
of this plan, Mose told his companions to send 
for a dog and a long rope. It was two good 


“I can’t get across the stream here,’’ Mose; miles through the woods to the nearest 


house where a dog was kept, but miles 
are nothing to hunters in the Maine 
woods, and one of the men was soon 
back with a dog and a rupe, the “rope” 
being a codfish line. 

The line was tied to the dog, the other 
end fastened tu the rope of elm saplings, 
and then the dog was enticed across the 
ice by a flourish of deer meat. He went 
across the river with a rush, dragging 
the poles. The carcass was fastened 
to the poles, and was thus dragged 
across the river, the dog following. 

But now a new problem confronted 
Mose. The deer was safely across, but 
how should he get back himself? His 
narrow escape on his trip across had 
decided him not to attempt that method . 
again; besides, the ice was weakening, 
and where he had crossed water was 
flowing over it; but could he not cross 
the river as the dead deer had crossed? 

The dog was again called into requisition, and 
the line was soon stretched across the river. 
Mose would not trust his life to a rope of twisted 
poles, but he believed it would hold when 
strengthened by the cod line. 1t was a slender 
thread for a two-hundred-pound man to hang his 
life on, but Smith is not one to be balked by 
slight obstacles. 

He tied the line securely about him, and knelt 
on the ice with two poles, in the position in 
which he made his first trip. Then he gave his 
companions the word to pull away. The line 
stretched under the strain, but soon Smith began 
to slide over the ice. When his companions saw 
that he was moving, they started on a run with 
the line, for as every boy who has skated knows, 





While Mose was dressing the deer he shouted 
instructions to his companions on the opposite 
bank of the stream. He told them first to cut 
down some slender elm saplings, twist their ends. 
together in a manner known to all woodsmen, 
and shove them across the stream. This worked 


speed will carry one safely over some pretty thin 
places. It carried Mose safely across the river, 
and landed him in a heap on the bank. 

“To bunt is not all there is to hunting,” said 
Mose, sententiously, as he rose to his feet. 


W. A. Tit va. 

















“‘WELL, 1 SHALL HAVE TO BE GOING." 


ELL, I shall have to be going,"’ said 

Mrs. Samantha Braiser, rising and 

gathering her riding-skirt in her hand. 
“I’m sure you’ve been long enough getting 
here not to be in such a hurry,” said her sister, 
Mrs. Sarah Barker, but yet rising, too, as if 
not expecting her remonstrance to prove effect- 
ive. 

“I know it's been some time since I was here 
before, and I wouldn't have been now if I hadn’t 
come this way so Missy and Will could ride 
home in company with Pates’s young fulks. I 
thought I wouldn’t go right by. I supposed I 
should see some of you at camp-meeting to-day— 
the girls, anyhow.” 

“We haven’t got much heart for going, | 
Samantha, any of us. The girls need new 
clothes, and fact is,” said Mrs. Barker, brushing 
a tear from her quivering cheek, as she tried to 
keep her usual tone, “they haven’t got any way 
to go any more.’’ . 

“Couldn’t they both ride old Kit?” 

“She’s gone, too, Samantha, the last horse. 
Jim fooled her away just like the rest. Over at 
Bob Elder’s raffle the other day he bet her that 
Bob’s mule couldn’t pull a two-bushel sack of 
sand at the end of a forty-foot rope, and lost. 
Bob came over and took her off right out of the 








I declare, Samantha, if I know 
how to get alor 

“I suppose it’s hard, Sarah; but there 
were plenty that told you just what kind 
of a man Jim Barker was before you 
married him.”” 

“I was young, Samantha, and didn’t 
understand ; and if it isn’t so much of a 
pity for me, the children aren’t to blame. 
lhe girls in particular, it’s so hard on 
them. Now there’s no horse to plow, 
they’ve got to turn in and help the boys 
hoe all the corn, and chop out all the 
weeds and sprouts. Out doors or in, 
there isn’t much for them since 
mammy’s got to be such a charge and 
so much waiting on. Sister 
Samantha, it seems to me you might take 
her a while; you've got a big house and 
plenty of help, and only Missy and Will.” 

Humbly as Mrs. spoke, her 
words were to Mrs. Braiser like a spark 
to powder. She flamed up. 

“That's got nothing to do with it, Sarah. 
The most 


plow. 










rest 


needs 





Barker 








I and John Braiser ever had 
we inade ourselves by hard work. In 
spite of what all the rest of her children 
could say, mammy would let you and Jim 
pull the wool over her eyes and get every bit of 
her property away from her. And now where 
is it?” 

“If mammy and I could have it to do over 
again, it would be different, sister; and I wish 
you wouldn’t feel so, for I’ve promised them all 
to send mammy over to you a while.” 

“You had no right to do anything of the kind, 
Sarah Barker! How can you expect me to feel? 
Here you’ve bad big pay for all you've ever 
done, or ever can do for mammy, no matter how 
Jong she lives. If she’d done what she ought 
to have done, and divided her property equally 
among her children, we'd all have done our part 





| toward taking care of her, but she didn’t. And 


what she’s done can't be undone. You've made 
your bed and you’ve got to lie in it.” 

The sniff and toss of the head that accompanied 
these words gave them taunting force. Witha 
crimson face and still breathing heavily, Mrs. 
Braiser then abruptly left the doorway and 
hurried out to her horse, without a word of 
farewell for even her poor old mother, heavy, 
helpless, and somewhat deaf, who had during 
this conversation sat in her armchair, looking 
in silent, pained humility from one to the other 
of her daughters. 

The long homeward ride through a beautiful 
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landscape, on that pleasant Sunday evening, could 
but have softened the angry woman’s mood hail 
ber heart not been hardened by long, determined 
smothering of every natural impulse to pity her 
old nother and befriend her struggling sister and 
ber children. But withdrawn into her angry 
self, Samantha Braiser passed the time and 
distance in recalling 
and distorting every 
particular of their 
long-standing fam- 
ily grievance. Men- 
tally she went over 
it all, not only with 
herself and her 
numerous brothers 
and sisters, but even 
with ber dead hus- 
band. Asa climax, 
she related at home, 
to the middle-aged 
colored woman who 
worked for her, the 
whole long tale. 

“Now, Piney,” 
Mrs. Braiser ended, 
“if ever Sarah Bar- 
ker sends mammy 
over here when I’m 
: away, don't you let 
her be brought into the house. Make them take 
her right back!” ty 

“I pray de Lord, Mis’ Braiser, I nebbah hab 
to obey dat order!” answered Piney. 

“Missy” Braiser had heard her mother's bitter 
words. She had grown up childishly conscious 
of the family difficulty, but now, at fifteen, an 
age when pelf weighs very lightly against affec 
tion, she was in this shocking way awakened 
to intense feeling over it. 

What a terrible thing if grandma should be 
turned from their door! Her dear mother 
would surely be sorry for it to her dying day. 
Wouldn't it kill poor grandma, and her aunt and 
cousins, too? She yearned in her heart that the 
quarrel might be made up. Nor would sleep 
come that night till she determined that in some 
way, at least, that awful thing, the spurning of 
her grandmother from their door, should be 
prevented. 

The tried, unhappy wife of James Barker 
could not believe her sister’s heart so hardened 
as it really was. Hence, searcely two weeks 
later, an aged traveller was sent away fron the 
Barker cabin in an ox-cart. With all her weight 
of body, and years, and infirmities, it had been a 
less difficult task to place her in it, seated in her 
annehair, than to force upon ber comprehension 
j that she must go because the poverty of the 
family had become so extreme that the muther 
had to join her daughters in the fields, and no 
one could be left at home to supply poor granny's 
oft-recurring wants. 

Back of the old lady was a bundle tied up in 
a blue and white coverlet, which contained the 
most and best of the worldly possessions left her 
—a feather bed and a few worn clothes and 
bedclothes. 

Her thoughts of sorrow and reproach at being 
thrust out from the home of her youngest child 
were unexpressed, except in the tears she wiped 
away with a trembling hand on the corner of 
her black calico sunbonnet. Poor creature! And 
her daughter, Sarah Barker, after the cart drove 
off, stood leaning against the log house, with her 
apron thrown over her face, miserably weeping. 

While the oxen plodded along, urged by the 
combined efforts of Lem and Len, the Barker 
twins, their grandmother jarred and jolted in the 
rude conveyance. And through all her disoom- 
forts she thought of the long ago time, when from 
her bosom one baby face after another smiled 
back into her ewn; of the long ago time when 
she and their father, full of the strength of their 
prime and pride, cheerfully sacrificed all their 
early ties to go West, that they might keep 
their chikiren near them; and of the unwearied 
pains by which their plans had been worked out. 

She thought how, as time sped on, their land 
and stock, and stores of home-made flax and 
woollen fabrics, had again and again been divided 
to fit out new households, until all but one of 
their children were provided for. Then the old 
man died. 

After that all was trouble, mistake and blame. 
But she had not meant to do wrong. Was it 
wrong to give more to a child that needed help 
than to those that did not? When Sarah was 
poor and discouraged, and all the rest were 
prosperous, was it wrong to try to hold her up? 
She had not thought so. 

If they only would believe it, atid be good and 
kind to her when she was so woful and needed 
them so much! Maybe Stephen would pity her 
now—just off to the right there was his house. 
At the thought, she beckoned and called to the 
boys with trembling eagerness. 

“Honeys, grandma’s so warm and thirsty, let’s 
go by Uncle Stephen’s and get a drink out of his 
spring.” 

With unconfessed thoughts of their uncle’s 
orchard, Lem and Len acquiesced, and the weary 
j oxen, with tongues lolling under the heat of the 
| midday sun, at last stood near the roedsile 
spring. 

“Now, honeys, go to the house and ask for a 
cup, and be sure and bring your Unele Stephen 
| back with you.” 

! While they were gone, she took from the 


}SERABLY WEEPING."’ 
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homely work-pocket on her arm a new pair of 
blue yarn socks and held them in ber twitching 
fingers as she leaned forward watching for her 
son. Into her dulled ear lope, the inocker, was 
whispering, “Don’t be so afraid! § (f course 
he’ll make much of his mammy, and be giad to 
see her, your boy will. And when he sees how 
tired you are, he’ll take you im to lie down and 
rest—to stay all night, maybe, or longer. May- 
be, too, he’d take her part and tell all the rest 
they mustn't be so hard on her; for if she’d done 
them any wrong, she hadn’t meant it.” 

At sight of bow big and strong he was, she 
laughed with a half sob to think how able he was 
to give ber comfort—ber Stephen! But he only 
nodded indifferently as he came up, and stood | 
with his folded arms resting on the top rail of 
the fence. 

“Howdy, Stephen! 
she said. 

“Howdy, mammy,” was his cold answer. 
“Going over to Samantha’s?”’ 

“I’m started for there, Stephen, but if you’d 
rather, I might stop here a while She isn’t 
Jooking for me, and I’m pretty tired.” 

“I reckon you’d as well keep on.”” 

“It would do me a heap of good, 
Stephen, just to rest a little spell, the 
sun's 80 hot.” 

“Well, you might come in to dinner, 
only Jane'd be in such a powerful way 
ef she’s hendered, and it would be a job 
to get you cat of the cart and back 
again. I believe you'd better keep right 
on. As you've stood it this far, you 
can the rest of the way.” 

The poor mother heart was sinking, 
but with one more effort to bring him 
to her side to feel his handclasp, she 
held toward him the socks, saying with 
a pitiful smile: 

“Here's something I brought you, 
Stephen; ‘taint much, but —” 

“Hand them here, boys,” said he, in 
a matter-of-course voice, as he reached 
for them through the fence ; and turning 
away, he added, “I must get out tomy 
work; you’d better drive on.” 

Without sheiering umbrella or cooling 
breese, mammy’s flesh seemed melting 
and ber veins bursting. Her white head 
drooped lower and lower on her breast as the 
oxen toiled forward again along the dusty road. 

‘When they arrived at Mrs. Braiser’s that lady 
was absent, and Missy was up-stairs asleep. So, 
as the old woman stopped at the gate, Piney 
had to go out to meet her. 

“Boys,” said she, ‘Mis’ Braiser’s gone, but 
she lef’ orders if you-uns brung her mammy ober 
here while her’s away, yo’ mus’ take her right 
back home wid you ’gain. I’se proper ‘shamed 
to say it, but I hab to. Jes’ turn ’roun’ while 
her’s 'sleep.”” 

Neither Lem nor Len moved to ubey. 

“Turn ‘roun’, boys, while Piney gets you some 
bread an’ meat an’ apples,’ pleaded the woman. 

“We dasn’t take her back,” Lei said. 

“() Lord!’ groaned Piney, “what mas’ I do?" 

But mammy had heard all. Lifting her head, 


I’m so glad to see you,” 





she said: 
“O Lord, have mercy! I’ve lived till there’s 
no place for me! Piney, I’m 0 sick, just help 


me out into the yard; let me lie down there and 
die.” | 
By this time Missy was awake, and came | 
running down-stairs. \ 
“im coming, grandma!” she called, and 
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“She said it to you, Piney; it wasn’t to me. 
She never could have said it to me, never!’’ 

“P’raps not, chile, praise de Lord dat help 
yo’ fink so.” 

Strong hands carefully bore and laid the 
worn-out, half-heart-broken woman where 
Missy directed. Then, though unused to nurs- 
ing, she quickly removed the stifling sunbonnet, 
loosed the cap-strings and bathed her grand- 
mother’s face and hands, while Piney brought 
ber drink and food. 

Two hours later, when Mrs. Braiser returned, 
she found her daughter sitting by the bed, gently 


COMPANION. 


“But— but it’s— it’s a perfect imposition, 
Missy,’’ faltered her mother, growing pale. 

“Some day by you!” repeated Missy, drawing 
her closer to the bed, and placing their three 
hands together. 

The touch, the thought, the words, were too 
much. Down on her knees sank the long- 
hardened daughter, covering with kisses her 
Mother’s limp old bands, and again and again 
begging her forgiveness. Good Piney, looking 
on with streaming eyes, said: 

“?Clar’ to goodness, Miss Missy, if eber 
I seed yo’ equal! Yo’ could put heart into 


soothing with loving pats her grandmother’s | rocks.” 


sighs, or wiping away her tears, that would still 
flow, even while she slept. 

“Missy Braiser!” said the girl’s mother, 
sternly; “I’d like you to tell me what you’ve 
meant by what you’ve done to-day.” 

“I’ve meant,” said Missy, as she clasped her 
arms about her mother and looked lovingly into 
her eyes, “I’ve meant, mother dear, to do by 
grandma just as I thought maybe some day you 
might want a grandchild to do by you.” 


that high wages 

mean a high stand- 

ard of living, — 

high wages and a 
high standard of 
living go together,— 
but it is a mooted 
question as to which 
the cause and 
which the effect. 

Some writers on 
evonomics insist that 
a high standard of 
living jitates 
high wages, while 
others insist that a 
high standard of 
living necessarily follows the payment of high 
wages. It does not matter, for the purposes of 
this article, which is cause or which is effect. I 
am dealing with facts for the purpose of deter- 
mining where the lowest standard of living is to 
be found, and hence the cheapest living. 

The subject would be run into the ground at 
once, of course, by dealing with those localities 
in the world where wages as such are unknown, 
where the purchase of food is unknown, and 
where there is no cost of living except the cost 
which comes from the labor necessary to secure, 
through hunting and fishing, the food necessary 
to sustain life. 

In our own country there is a great difference 
in the cost of living in different districts for those 
who work for wages, and it is not worth while 
to consider the cost to families who have means, 
or who live upon the income of investments 
or of great business undertakings. It is an 
important subject, however, to those who work 
for daily wages. 

The consuming of necessaries by the white 
wage-receiver in the Northern States is fairly 
represented by three dollars per week, or nearly 
fifty cents per day. This includes food, raiment 

and shelter, and is the average consuming 
power. 

It varies, of course, as conditions vary or 
the wages received are high or low; but 
taking the average wage-receiver who is paid 
twelve dollars per week, out of which be 
must support himself and family, be will 
consume, on an average, about three dollars 
per week. He buys good food, lives in a 
fair house, respectably furnished, and is, as 
a rule, comfortable. 





bodied agricultural laborer 
of the Southern States, lives 
on 75 cents a week. 


Seventy-five Cents a Week. 


The minimum is found with the colored 
laborer of the South, where the cost of 
necessaries consumed may be given as 
seventy-five cents per week. Bacon and 
corn-meal constitute the chief food, a log 
cabin the shelter, and cast-off clothing or 
clothing of the coarsest quality the raiment. 

Any man can live anywhere in the country 
for seventy-five cents per week if he is willing 
to bring hiinself to it, but the hope of the 
land is not in getting men to live for seventy- 
five cents per week, but in getting those who 
do live for that amount to consume three 
dollars per week. 











““HOWDY, GRANDMA." 


hurrying out, sprang lightly into the cart with 
outstretched hands. 

“Howdy, grandma,” said she. 

“Sick, child, and hart to death. Just let me 
get out and lie down on the grass." 

“**Deed you won’t lie anywhere only right on 
the good bed in our best room. Kun, boys, for 
Jase and Ferd to lift grandma out. Run, Piney, 
for cool water.” 

“But Miss Missy, honey,” answered Piney, 





hesitating, “p’r’aps yo’ furgit what your ma say.” 


‘The Southern cojored laborer does not live 

for seventy-five vents per week on account of 

a lower cost of living in the South—consid- 

ering the same articles—than in the North, but 

on account of the primitive wants of the common 

laborer there. If these primitive wants be raised 

to thase of white labor, the country will feel the 

result everywhere in the increased market for 
its products. 

In other countries will be found some remark- 
able instances of very cheap living, and, of 
course, of very low wages. Take China, for 
instance, where the actual wages seem small to 
one unacquainted with the cheapness of the 








It seemed something like it, bringing those 
uncles and aunts to their right minds. But she 
did it, with the help of her mother. 

Happy mammy, when at Sister Samantha’s 
on her next birthday they once more gathered 
around her! Joy was mingled with their self- 
reproach, while they listened to her words, 
whispered over and over, “God bless my good 
children,—God bless my good children !”” 

Mrs. C. H. Grover. 


WERE LIVING IS THE CHEAPEST 
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necessaries of life 
there, and unfamiliar 
with the narrow scope 
of a Chinese laborer’s 
needs. 

Agricultural labor- 
evs there are paid in 
copper coin to the 
amount of from one 
dollar and a half to 
two dollars United 
States currency a 
month. Unskilled 
laborers in cities are 
paid, on the average, 
two and one-half 
cents a day, and are 
supplied with two 
meals. Skilled carpenters, masons and painters 
receive only from twenty to thirty cents a day. 
The most frugal subsistence accompanies these 
rates. 

In Hongkong the laborer works on but little 
nourishment beyond fish and rice, which do not 
vary much in their prices. He works in nearly 
a nude state, and many are huddled in their 
homes or dens, and so exist at a merely nominal 
expense, 

The women and children share equally the 
Jabor with the men, but at a reduced price. The 
price of short rice in Saigon is about one cent 
per pound; what is known as long rice is a little 
dearer, while cleaned rice costs perhaps one cent 
and a third a pound. In Bangkok the prices 
are a little higher. 


The Low Wages of India. 


In India wages are very low in the principal 
cities and towns. The following are average 
monthly wages for able-bodied agricultural 
laborers: In Lucknow and Nagpur, ninety-four 
cents; in Muzaffarpur, from eighty-eight cents 
to one dollar and thirty-two cents; in Patna, 
from ninety-four cents to one dollar and 
eighteen cents; in Cuttack and Delhi, one dollar 
and thirty-two cents; in Madras, one dollar and 
forty-one cents ; in Peshawur, one dollarand fifty- 
three cents; in Agra, from one dollar and 
eighteen vents to one dollar and forty-one cents ; 
in Burdwan, one dollar and seventy-one cents; in 
Dacca, from one dollar and eighty-eight cents to 
two dollars and thirty-six cents. 

Common masons, carpenters and blacksmiths 
are paid as follows, per month: In Muzaffarpar, 
from one dollar and thirty-two cents to two 
dollars and twenty-one cents; in Patna, from 
one dollar and forty-one cents to one dollar and 
sixty-four cents; in Cuttack, from one dollar 
and seventy-seven cents to two dollars and 
twenty-one cents; in Agra, from two dollars 
and thirty-six cents to two dollars and eighty- 
three cents; in Dacca, two dollars and thirty-six 
cents; in Lucknow, from two dollars and sixty- 
five cents to three dollars and fifty-four cents; in 
Delhi, two dollars and ninety-five cents; in 
Madras, from three dollars and six cents to three 
dollars and seventy-seven cents; in Burdwan 
and Nagpur, three dollars and fifty-four cents; 
in Calcutta, from three dollars and fifty-four 
cents to three dollars and seventy-seven cents; 
in Peshawur, four dollars and seventy-two cents. 

The price of rice, export price, in India is from 
fifty-nine cents to one dollar and nineteen cents 
for eighty-two pounds; sugar, one dollar and 
forty-one cents to one dollar and eighty-five cents 
for the same amount, while tea is from six to 
twenty-three cents a pound, and wheat will 
average one cent a pound. 

In Japan wages are higher, and living a little 
more expensive, of course; still, in comparison 
with such living as all the readers of the 
Companion have witnessed, living there would 
seem to be exceedingly cheap. Carpenters, plas- 
terers, sawyers, thatchers, soreen-makers, paper- 
hangers, cabinet-makers, printers and tailors 
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Able - bodied agricultural laborer 
of India, lives on 94 cents 
a month. 
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receive from thirteen to sixteen cents a day, on 
the average, throughout Japan, while in Tokyo 
they are paid from nineteen to twenty-six cents 
a day. 

From the official records of the Department of 
State it is learned that laborers in Japan begin 
their work very often at daylight and do not 
leave it until sundown, but they take two hours 
for luncheon and a half hour or so in the 
morning and in the afternoon for a smoke. 
They do not work so laboriously or so continu- 
ously as an American workingman. They take 
their work leisurely and patiently, and are not 
indisposed to waste time if it is possible to 
do so. 


The Women and Children Work. 


Among the farming classes the women and 
children work alongside the men in the busy 
seasons, In the cities the children begin work 
frequently at the age of eleven or twelve, and 
generally at fourteen. A very common practice 
in the cities and towns among the Japanese 
artisan class is for the husband to 
produce articles in the working-room, 
and for the wife and children to sell 
them in the little shop or store attached. 

Rice is there a commodity of even 
greater necessity than wheat is to the 
peoples of the West. The range of 
Japanese food products is not so great 
as that of such products in the United 
States or in Europe. Common laborers 
do not consume meat, milk, or dairy 
products of any kind, except under 
extremely exceptional circumstances, 
and then generally when prescribed for 
the sick by a physician of the modern 
school. Pastry is practically unknown 
to the average Japanese. The ordinary 
food of a laborer consists of rice, a bit 
of fish or other sea product, and sume 
pickle. 

The Japanese laborer rarely pays 
More than one dollar a month for his 
house rent, and seventy-five cents is a 
common rate. Of course the house is 
small, seldom containing more than 
three rooms, but it generally has a little 
garden spot. The people do not use 
stoves, and have oaly braziers, which keep their 
hands warm. 

All the ordinary food of the Japanese is very 
cheap, with the exception of rice. The general 
food, other than rice, consists of sweet potatoes, 
turnips, radishes and beans. Their style of 
living is simple, but not uncomfortable. 

‘They pay about two cents a pound for brown 
sugar, and nearly double that price for the best 
| white sugar. For tea of a medium quality they 
pay from seven to eight cents a pound; for rice, 
about eighty-five cents a bushel; for barley, 
about thirty-one cents a bushel; for wheat, a 
little over fifty-five cents a bushel; for "peas or 
beans, sixty cents a bushel, and for Japanese 
tea they pay a little less than ten cents a 





In Madagascar there has been a marked 
rise in wages since ‘the Franco-Malagasy war, 
blacksmiths receiving one dollar and forty-five 
cents a day, although carpenters receive only 
from nineteen to forty-eight centsaday. Native 
creole carpenters receive a little more, the average 
ranging from twenty-eight to seventy-seven cents 
a day. Native dressmakers and seamstresses 
can be hired from two dollars and forty-one 
cents to four dollars and eighty-three cents a 
month, although creole dressmakers and seam- 
stresses receive from five dollars and seventy-nine 
cents to fourteen dollars and forty-eight cents a 
month. 


Cheap Food in Madagascar. 


Notwithstanding these comparatively high 
wages in Madagascar, prices, on the whole, are 
very low, and of course living is fairly cheap. 
Beef and mutton can be bought in the interior 
from one to feur cents a pound, although beef at 
Tamatave costs from four to ten cents a pound, 
and mutton from ten to eighteen cents a pound. 

Other meats are about the same, while paddy 
rice can be bought from one and one-fourth to 
one and one-half cents a pound at Tamatave, 
and costs from four to five cents a bushel in the 
interior. White rice is purchased at pne and 
three-fourths to two and one-half cents a pound 
at Tamatave, while in the interior it is sold for 
eleven to twelve centsa bushel. Imported bacon 
is very high, costing from twenty-four to fifty- 
eight cents a pound, while coffee, flour and ham 
cost as much in Madagascar as they do in the 
United States. 

These places that have been mentioned are 
those where living is cheapest, when we consider 
those countries which have systematized indus- 
tries; that is to say, where people are employed 
for wages and have to support themselves. 

Labor every where is of a high or low order, as 
the conditions which surround it are of a high or 
low order. When the countries named get away 
from hand labor, as they are doing in Japan and 
in some of the towns in India and China, then 
the cost of living will become dearer, and the 
remuneration by which it is to be secured will 
increase, but nowhere in the world is the 
standard of living so high or labor so remunera- 
tive as in the United States. 
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YARD SEEMED TO U. 























In 


On the very next 
night after we had 
completed the high 
board-fence about 
our proposed fox 
preserve, a red fox | 
actually dug a hole 
under the fence, 
into the yard, and 
impounded — him- | 
self! Perhaps he 
had thought that our eight-foot 
fence protected some new poultry- 
yard designed particularly to defy 

foxes, and as to outwit man is sup- 
posed to be the religion of foxes, he perhaps 
chuckled to himself over the ease with which he 
set the lofty fence at naught. 

Be that as it may, the fox dug into the yard, 
and—what seemed strangest to us—having got 
inside and looked about the enclosure, he had not 
had the wit to go out by the hole which he had 
himself made, 

When Ben and I unlocked the door in the 
fence, the fox was running swiftly around, leap- 
ing up the side of the fence and falling back. 
A dozen times he ran past and over the hole 
where he had entered, till we reached it and 
stopped it with stunes. The behavior of this 
fox certainly goes to show that Reynard does not 
always deserve his reputation for cunning. 

Hen and I were much elated by this capture, 
which gave us several useful hints. Evidently 
the fence was high enough, but some scheme | 
toust be found to prevent foxes from digging 
under it, for if a fox could dig into the yard, he 
could also dig out of it. To stop this we cat 
many cedar stakes, each three feet Jong, sharp- 
ened them at one end, and drove them into the 
ground in a row close together near the fence, on 
the inside. 

Moreover, we inferred that by placing some 
attractive bait in the yard it might become a great 
trap for fouxes—if only we could contrive some 
sort of hole beneath the fence by which they 
could readily creep in but could not creep out. 
On this problem we studied for a week or more, 
and received a great deal of advice. 

‘The labyrinth trap-gate was recommended to 
us, but to construct one of materials which will 
not alarm a fox’s keen sense of smell is no easy 
matter. The spiked hole of the little wire bee- 
hive rat-trap was also one of the devices which 
we considered. We thought we might imitate it 
by lining the hole beneath the fence with con- 
verging iron rods with sharp inner points which 
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would let a fox creep in, but would prick him if 
he tried to crawl out; but we gave up the idea | 
because we thought that the scent of the iron | 
would arouse the fox’s suspicions and prevent | 
him from entering. \ 
At last we hit on a plan which was original so 
far as we knew, although very likely others have 
invented and used it. I will name it the stone-lid 
trap-gate. We set stones about the hole in the 
yard. Then having drilled small holes in the edge | 
of a flat, round stone we swung it in the hole! 
with wires from the lowest board of the fence. | 
This lid did not fully fill the hole at the bottom, 
leaving a cranny so Jarge that a fox could thrust 
his nose under it far enough to see into the yard. | 
The lid when at rest did not hang perpendicu- 
larly, bat rested azainst the stones at the sides at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees, and would 
only swing upward and inward. ‘Thus, the lid. | 
like stone would easily give way to any fox | 
which might want to come in, but would only 
shut the tighter before any fox that might push | 
against it to get out. { 
Meanwhile the setting of the thick row of ' 


, wdig, this time,” Ben said t him. 


| 


I doubt now if foxes tell such news to each 
other. Possibly they could do so, if they cared to 
take the trouble, but it is doubtful whether a fox 
has sufficient regard for his fellow-foxes to make 
the effort. 

The month of October was well advanced 
before al] these devices were ready, and then we 
put fox bait of all sorts in the yard, from dead 
chickens and dead woodchucks to dead cats. 
F are strangely fond of dead cats, and will 
risk their lives to reach them. 

But for a long time, indeed until after snow 
came, the bait in our pound failed to lure any 








foxes. Ben and I took turns visiting the enclosure | 


every morning, until we tired of going there. 
People laughed at us, and said that we had yet 
to learn that foxes were tov cunning to be caught 
in that way. 

The winter school had begun, and in our 
troubles over cube root we well-nigh forgot our 
fox-yard for as much as a week. ‘Then one dark, 
cloudy evening in November, Leonard Burns, 
who had gone to the barn to feed the cattle after 
supper, heard a hound “challenge” up in their 
sheep-pasture, near our yard. .A little later he 
heard it again. When he and Ben, with a lantern, 
went up to the fox-yard, they found a hound at 
the hole under the yard fence, trying in vain to 
enlarge it by digging the hard, frozen earth. 
The hound evidently believed that it had driven 
a fox into it. 

On unlocking the dvor of the yard and entering, 


‘Ben and Leonard heard some animal running 


about, but owing to the size of the enclosed space 
and the darkness, they were unable to gain even 
a glimpse of it. They locked the door and called 
away the hound, which belonged to a young man 
living about two miles distant. 

Early next morning Ben came to tell me about 
it, and we inade haste to go to the yard; and 
now, to our great astonishment, on peeping in at 
the door, we saw that there were five foxes 
inside} We could scarcely believe our eyes. At 
first sight, indeed, the yard seemed to us ‘to be 
full of foxes! 

“Goodness !’" Ben cried. 
come from ?”” 

One of them was what trappers terin a “cross 
gray,” the skins of which were then worth from 
eight to fourteen dollars. 

Naturally we were much elated, but it puzzled 
us to know how or when all these foxes had 
entered, for we could hardly suppose that the 
hound had driven such a procession of foxes as 
this through the hole into the yard. 

True to his instincts, the hound had returned 


“Where did they all 


to the hole outside the fence, where he now stood, | 


giving an occasional long, loud how! which waked 
the echoes far and near. We went around to 
the side where he stood, to call him away, but 
we had no more than done so, when a man 
appeare! on the scene. He was coming up the 
pasture side, on snow-shoes, with crowbar, spade 
and gun on his shoulder. It was Jim Dolloff, 


game. 

“Well, Jim, there will not be any need for you 
“Your hound 
has only found some foxes in our yard.” 

“I guess he run a fox into it!" replied Dolloff, 
looking at the hole. “If he did, it’s my fox. 1 
can claim him any where.”" 

“Did you see your hound chasing a fox?” 
Ben demanded. 

“7 know he was chasing one all day yesterday. 
I can tell when Jack is after a fox by the way 
he barks,” replied Dollof. 

“Yon didn’t see him, then?" insisted Ben. 

“That don't matter,” cried Dolloff, angrily. 


COMPANION. 


Ce al 


S TO BE FULL OF FOXES!” 

| hound came to the fence and howled, or that, in 
|any ¢ 
prove which fox his dog had driven to the yard. 
| Dolloff disputed this, and when at length we 
allowed him to look in at the door, he declared 
that his hound had probably chased all the foxes 
into the yard. 

While we were arguing, Leonard Burns came 
up, and the dispute waxed hotter. 
wished to shoot all five of the foxes at once, 
before they could escape. This we forbade him 
to do, and courtesy having been guite thrown 
aside, Leonard ordered him to leave the place and 
take his hound with him. 

Dolloff lost his temper completely and vowed 





that he would have those foxes if he had to fight | 


for them, and even threatened to use his gun. 
Thereupon Leonard, by a sudden movement, 
wrested the gun from his hands, took out the 
cartridge and threw it away. 

“You can have your gun at the post-office, 
to-night,” said Jeonard. 
premises.” 

Finding that Leonard was in earnest, Dolloff 
called his hound, and with threats of both a legal 
prosecution and private vengeance went away. 
This incident was the beginning of a controversy 
in which nearly every one in the school district 
“took sides,” and which is still fresh in the 
minds of all living there. 

To us Dollotl’s demand appeared utterly 
unreasonable, but we soon learned that not a 
few people to whom he told the story sympathized 
with him. A certain lawyer whom he consulted 
also professed to think that he had a promising 
| legal case against us. Fearing that we might 
perhaps have been too hasty, we said publicly 
‘that we were willing to leave the question to 
: referees. 
| Mutual friends suggested that it be left to the 
| schoolmaster, who was held in high repute; and, 
truth to say, Mr. French, so inflexible in school 
discipline, cube root, and so forth, was a man of 
sterling character. Dolloff assented. Mr. French, 
having agreed to act as arbiter, visited the fox- 
yard, heard both sides of the dispute, and took 
much trouble to inform himself thoroughly as to 
the laws and customs of fox-hunters in that 
county. 

His decision was given on the following 
Saturday, at the post-office, and so great was the 
interest felt in it that quite a hundred and fifty 
persons were present. Mr. French, who was a 
very tall young man, stood on the steps and said: 

“As umpire in this disputed fox case, 1 judge 
that James Dolloff’s hound probably drove a 
i fox into the fox-pound. {[ do not think it prob- 
able that he drove in more than one. It is 
impossible to know which one of the five this 
was, whether the gray fox, or one of: the red 
foxes. 1, therefore, have decided that it will be 
fair to prepare four short lots of equal length 
and one longer lot, in the usual way, and allow 
| Dolloff to draw one lot from the five. If he 
draws the long lot, the gray fox shall be his; if 
one of the short ones, a red fox, or the sum of a 
‘dollar and fifty cents, if the owners of the fox- 
+ yard prefer to pay money.” 
| This decision was heartily cheered; it was 
| deemed very favorable to Dolloff by nearly all 





|the hound's master, who had come up to see | present, save a few of his cronies. Dolloff him- 
what his dog had treed, or holed, in the way of | 


self grumbled, but consented to draw a. lot from 

| five held in the end of a book by Mr. French. 

' He drew a short lot, and then fell into a passion. 

, He declared that he had been cheated, and refused 

| to abide by the decision. 

| Mr. French was much disturbed. “What do 

| you mean?” he said tohim. “I have given you 

imy best judgment. You agreed to accept it.” 

| “You haven't decided fair—you know you 
haven’t!”” shouted Dolloft. 

; The master flushed and took a, step toward 
him, but checked himself. “If you were not an 
ignorant fellow who seems to know nothing of 

; good manners, | would make you regret such an 

; insult!” he remarked, then he turned his back 


stakes inside the fence proved a long job, and j “My dog has driven a fox in here, and I shall} on Dolloff and walked away. 


Jest the fox that had come in of his own accord 
might dig out and tell the secret of the pound to 


his friends, we shot him and took off his skin. , right to enter our fox-yard merely becanse his | with him. 


have him.” 
Ben and I took the ground that no one had a 


It was quite like Dolloff to go about, boasting 
that the schoolmaster had not dared to meddle 
Odd as it may seem, too, there were 


the owner of a hound would have to | 


Dolloft | 


“Now get off these ' 
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| certain persons in the district who favored Dolloff 
and encouraged him to make further trouble. 

Dollotf’s hound, attracted by the odor of the 
foxes, probably now formed a habit of going 
almost daily to our fox-yard. Often he remained 
there, baying and howling, for hours, and until 
late at night. We believed that the hound 
| kept other foxes from coming to the yard, and 
becoming much irritated, we sent written notice 
to Dolloff to keep him off our premises. No 
attention was paid to this request, and at length 
Leonard Burns set a trap and caught the dog. 

We put the hound in a pung, with the strap 
still on his leg, and carried him home. The 
hound was lame for several days, and Dolloif 
was furiously angry. The dog, however, took 
the hint and kept awa: But one morning, not 
more than a week afterward, we found the door 
of the yard burst open ; all the foxes had escaped, 
or been stolen for their skins. 

No one doubted that Dolioft was the thief, yet 
we were unable to obtain evidence against him, 
and were obliged to bear our disappointinent and 
loss without redress. 

Mr. French, who had become much interested 
in our experiment, advised us to go on with it. 
He thought that Dolloff, having wreaked his 
spite on us, would now remain quiet. He was 
kind enough to write to the Smithsonian [nstitu- 
tion at Washington, asking information, in our 
behalf, as to the breeding of “silver gray’’ foxes. 

The yard and the hole leading into it were 
again put in trim, with the result that two red 
foxes were captured within a week. Another 
entered a few days later, and on one of the last 
nights of February three others. 

Another foxhound appeared at the yard, how- 
ever, and the hound’s master, a man somewhat 
like Dollotf, came to us and declared that his 
dog had run one or more foxes into the yard. 

Determined to submit to no more impositions, 
we posted public notice, warning hunters and 
others to keep their hounds and dogs away from 
our yard, under penalty of having them trapped. 
Mr. French himself advised us to take that 
position and hold it tirmly. 

Within a week we trapped two hounds and a 
cur, and having given them a sound drubbing, 
we let them go, for after their punishment we did 
not think they would return. 

But to maltreat anybody’s dog is the surest 
way in the world to get into trouble, and the 
result of our aggressive policy was that, less 
than a week later, we found the dour of the 
yard open and the pound empty again. All six 
of the foxes had either escaped or been stolen, 
under cover of night. 

A reply to Mr. French’s letter to the Smith- 
sonian Institution had arrived, and was to the 
effect that, in lack of thoroughly trustworthy 
information on the subject, the propagation of 
“silver gray” foxes, for profit, would be a very 
dubious experiment. The letter further stated 
that it is not as yet certainly known whether the 
“silver gray” fox produces silver gray offspring. 

This opinion, added to all our troubles with 
the yard, completely disheartened the Burns 
boys, and three years passed before we made 
further effort to entrap or breed foxes. 

CHARLES ADAMS. 











‘sUncle Kellogg’’ and the Picnickers. 


MAN who, for many years, 
has spent his summers at 
the seaside town of Harps- 

well, Maine, while sitting one 
afternoon on the piazza of his 
cottage on “The Neck,”” became 
interested in the unusually loud 
merriment of a distant picnic 
Growing curious, he followed the sound, 





party. 
and crossing the bridge to the grove on the 
little bay, saw some young people around a 


very ancient-looking horse and chaise. A very 
ancient-looking man sat in the carriage, appar- 
ently wondering what the demonstration meant. 

Girls were screaming with laughter, and smart 
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young men and boys were firing off funny 
questions and jocose remarks. The aged man 
could not hear very well, but what he could 
hear, and the sight of the faces and movements 
of the erowd, saddened the good-humored smile 
on his wistful face. The young people were 
making game of him. 

The gentleman took in the state of things at a 
glance, and pushing into the midst of the merry- 
makers, he shouted with righteous wrath: 

“Do you know what you are doing?” His 
voice silenced the noisy crowd in an instant. It 
was Joud enough to reach the dull ears of the 
venerable man in the chaise, and to scare away 
two: saucy youngsters who were just about to 
anhitch his old horse's tug-straps. 

“Do you know you are making fun of the 
grandest man that God ever set on the coast of 
Maine?” cried the indignant gentleman. “His 
books made your fathers and your mothers better 
children!” 

The ovcupant of the chaise heard every word, 
and feeling a good deal embarrassed, tried to 
drive on, but the stranger held his horse. 

“Pardon me, Uncle Elijah, for the liberty I 
take,” he said, “but 1 want these young people 
to get acquainted with you. This man,’”’ he 
continued, addressing the astonished company, 
“is the Rev. Elijah Kellogg, the author of 
‘Spartacus’ and the Elm Island and Whispering 
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Pine stories. He has loved boys and girls ull 
his life, and hundreds of successful men have 
been made so by the good advice he wrote for 
them when they were young. In the name of 
‘Lion Ben,’ off with your hats and give him 
three cheers!” 

The hearty hurrah that followed proved how 
thoroughly the mood of the party had changed. 
The noise was many times louder than their 
recent raillery had been, and seemed to be doing 
all it could to atone for it. The boys and young 
men came up to apologize and shake hands. 
There were tears in the eyes of some of the 
girls. Never was modest man more completely 
overwhelmed than was the good old clergyman. 

But he could not escape. His new friends 
importuned for a ‘“‘speech,’’ and finally he stood 
up in his chaise as well as he could, and talked 
to them as only Elijah Kellogg could talk to the 
young. 

‘When he drove away one young fellow shouted, 
“Hurrah for Spartacus!’’ and instantly another 
voiced the enthusiasm of the repentant party by 
mounting on a rock and declaiming the immortal 
Address to the Gladiators. The merrymakers 
had found a happier outlet for their fun. The 
last the venerable author could hear was, “Ye 


call me chief, and ye do well to call him chief —” | 


and the answering cry, “Yes, we do!” from 
every voice in the crowd. 





EN BAILEY burst into his grandfather's 
study, his face aglow with excitement. 
“Well?” said the old gentleman, laying 

aside his book. 
“Grandpa, Frank Morris wants me to go up 
the mountain with him after manzanita sticks. 
He knows where they grow, acres of them, 


straight, just right for canes! 
We'll be back early.” 

“And where do the manzanita canes grow?” 

“Oh, it’s way up Coyotte Cajon, beyond the 
old mine, on the side of the mountain. Frank 
knows. He's been there.” 

Grandfather Bailey pondered a moment before 
he answered, “I wouldn’t care, if you would 
promise me to stay away from the mine. It 
isn’t safe for boys to go there alone.”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir! We'll not visit the mine!” 

“And keep out of the poison-oak.”’ 

“I always give that a wide berth, sir!’’ 

With that Ben slipped out to teli his chum that 
it was all right; he could go. 

The next morning the boys were up at sunrise, 
for the distance was some seven or eight miles, 
and they wished to have ample time to select 
sticks from the manzanita brush. Choice man- 
zanita canes readily brought ten cents apiece 
from the tourists at Congress Springs, and some 
of them sold for as much as twenty-five cents. 

Ben and Frank climbed patiently the steady 
grade of the cajfion, in which brawled a rising 
stream, fed by rains in the north. ‘They passed 
where the road hung out, bracket-fashion, over 
the stream, and reached the abandoned mine, 
the tunnels of which penetrated the mountain in 
every direction, and some of the shafts of which 
were sunk below sea-level. The immense works 
hugged the side of the mountain hundreds of 
feet above the cafion road, while opposite, across 
the brawling stream, the old smelting plant 
remained tucked away in its nook in the cafion, 
and still occupied the whole of it, as of old. 

When the young cane-merchants found the 
manzanita, they seated themselves and ate as 
much as they could of their luncheon ; then they 
went to work with a will on the hard, Jeather- 
coated shrubbery, and soon had collected a very 
choice assortment of canes. 

“We can finish our luncheon at the sulpbur 
spring, just below the mine,” said Frank. 

The descent to the caion road was accom- 
plished with some difficulty. They were obliged 
to rest every few rods, because of the heavy 
bundles on their backs. When they reached the 
spring many of their canes had been dropped. 

“I feel as if I were throwing away a good 
ten-cent piece,” said Ben, “every time we lighten 
our load of a cane."”” 

“I felt as if we were leaving behind us good 
ten-cent pieces, when we took so few as we did,” 
answered Frank, who had thrown away half his 
original pack. 

They rested awhile beside the spring, heaved 
boulders into the stream below, and wondered 
how far it was to the mine above. 

“Let’s go up and see,”’ said Frank, at last. 

“Well,” replie i Ben, dubiously, “I'd like to, 
but I promised grandfather that I wouldn’t.” 

“I don’t believe that he’d care, just to look in 
the windows of the engine-house.”” 

“Of course there isn’t any danger in that,” 
assented Ben, “and I know grandfather wouldn't 
care; bat I promised him to stay away from the 
mine.” 

“Suppose that we go up only as far as the 


Mayn’t I go? 








‘dump,’ ’’ persisted Frank ; “that isn’t anywhere 
near the mine. You could go there ail right.” 

“I'd like to goas much as you would,” said Ben, 
timidly. “I wish ] hadn’t promised.” 

“What is it you're afraid of? Your 
grandfather won’t care—1 know he 
won't! He meant that hedidn’t want 
you to blunder around in the shafts 
and tunneis, where there are cave-ins 
and fire-damp, and all that. Of course 
he don’t want you to be hurt.” 

“I don’t think I'd better,” replied 
Ben, still hesitating. ‘You see, 
grandfather is always real kind to 
me, and I'd hate to do anything that 
wasn’t square."” 

“I'll tell you,” said Frank, as 
though to settle the matter, “I’ll 
explain the whole thing to your grand- 
father, and if it isn’t all right 
take all the blame on inyself. That’s 
square enough, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t think grandfather would 
refuse, if he were here; do you?” 

“Of course he wouldn't!” 

“T guess it will beall right, anyhow. 
Besides, we don’t need to say anything 
about it if we don’t want to.” 

“I'll explain it all to him, if you say 
so. You can depend on me every 
time.” 

With that the two started up the 
almost obliterated path, and reached 
the disused dump, which connected 
the smelter on one side of the cafion 
with the mine on the other. In 
former times, when the tram -car 
brought its load of ore out of the mine 
to the dump, the ore was put into 
buckets, which ran on an endless wire 
cable. 

This cable went through the air, 
downward, across the caion, and 
delivered the buckets of quartz to a 
chute above the furnace. The line 
was operated by gravity; empty 
buckets ascended one half of the 
endless cable while full buckets went 
down with the other half, and the 
cable was controlled by a brake on the pulley- 
wheel at the tunnel. 

Frank went to the mouth of the tunnel and 
peered into its mysterious depths, but Ben would 
not go near it. 

“I promised to stay away from the mine, and 
I’m going to do it!’ he repeated to himself, 
trying to persuade his conscience that he was 
keeping faith with his grandfather, because the 
old gentleman had said nothing about the dump. 

Ben studiously obeyed the letter cf his promise, 
but to its spirit he was deaf. He walked out on 
the wharf-like dumping-platform; he stationed 
himself a few feet from the edge and gazed into 
the abyss from which he had climbed; he threw 
rocks as far as he could, and watched them 
scatter the waters of the swollen Coyotte when 
they struck. Then he began to investigate the 
machinerv and Frank soon joined him. 

The wire rope was about the only piece of 
mechanism left on the property; and even that 
had been stripped of its buckets. All else was 
dismantled. 

“I wonder why it sags so in the middle,” said 
Frank. . 

“Becanse it’s loose,” said Ben ; and to prove it 
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he hung with his whole weight on the upper 
Tope, which was at an inviting height. 

“Ben!” shouted Frank. “What if it should 
break ?”” 

Even as he spoke, the weight of Ben’s body 
set the cable in motion, and the next moment he 
was so near the end of the platform that he was 
afraid to let go. 

Then before he could think, almost, he found 
himself swung off into space. Out—out—over 
the terrible chasm he was slowly carried by 
the running cable, while Frank stood paralyzed 
with terror upon the mountain. 

Had Ben's grip relaxed for an instant, he must. 
have been hurled against the bottom of the 
narrow gorge, hundreds of feet below; but the 
boy was strong of arms and hands, 

When Frank could move, he tried frantically 
to stop the cable; but not until be found the 
brake was he able to check its speed. By the 
time he had stopped it, Ben was but a few feet 
from the other landing. 

“Let it run!” he cried, when he saw Frank 
at the brake. “Don’t stop it!” 

Frank did not hear. He was endeavoring to 
make the apparatas run up-hill—trying to draw 
Ben back over the abyss. 

Ben saw his peril. He knew that he could 
not hold on much longer. There was but one 
thing to do. He must make the remaining 
distance hand over hand. Very carefully and 
slowly he proceeded. The broken ends of wire 
lacerated his hands, and in some places but two 
or three rusted strands remained to the cable of 
its original strength. 

“Ben! O Ben’ Are you hurt?” shouted 
Frank, when he perceived that his friend's 
weight no longer burdened the cable. He 
received no answer. 

“I am going for help!” Frank cried, after 
, waiting in vain for some response. 

; Ben, when he felt the solid earth again beneath 
his feet, had swooned quite away. When he 


returned to consciousness he found himself lying 
on a small shelf, blasted into the side of the 
mountain. 

Below him on the one side extended a long, 































‘‘HE WAS AFRAID TO LET GO.” 


steep slope of pulverized rock, leading to the 
smelter ; on the other was a sheer drop of two or 
three hundred feet to the river. Above him and 
across the cafion stretched the cable which had 
been his undoing. What if he should have to 
spend the night there! 

The hours passed by, and still no one came to 
his assistance. The sun had set behind the 
mountain while it was yet afternoon, the wind 
blew in cold and raw from the sea. Ben paced 
back and forth to keep warm; but the chill 
struck him to the bone. 

Toward the close of day he determined to 
reach the smelter while it was yet light; and to 
that end plied his hatchet with such effect on the 
scanty woodwork about him that he soon had a 
pair of stout, sharp staves at hand, ready for the 
descent. With the assistance of these he slowly 
and laboriously made his way down the steep 
and dangerous slope. 

The descent was more difficult than he had 
imagined. Now and then a boulder would 
become loosened, and crash and bound along 
until it flew into splinters at the foot of the slope. 
At times the whole mass would threaten to give 





way and engulf him in a general landslide, 
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When he finally reached the bottom his clothing 
was in shreds and his body covered with bruises. 
He set about at once to find him a shelter for 
the night. 

The old smelter stood as on the day It was 
abandoned. Great batteries of stamps lined the 
path the glittering ore must take on its way to 
the reducing cupolas. They were covered inch- 
deep with stone-dust, as of old. In the engine 
house the antiquated engines still waited the 
signal of the morrow that was not to come, to 
resume their labors. 5 

Ben wondered if the machines knew that 
they were getting old. Steam-engines, like men, 
require constant work to keep them young and 
strong and healthy. 

Ben could not decide which portion of the 
immense buildings was the least dreary, but 
after be had looked through them all he concluded 
that he would rather sleep on the table in the 
office than on the floor of the engine-room, where 
bugs and lizards might craw] over him. 

He was brushing off the table when he thought 
he beard a call, “Halloo-oo-oo!"” Ben stepped 
outside and listened. 

“‘Halloo-o0-00! O Ben! Halloo-oo! Halloo- 
00-00!’” called one of the rescue party. 

“Halloo!” Ben answered, as loudly as he 
could. 

“What was that? Was that not an answer?” 
The party stopped to listen. 

“‘Halloo-oo-o0, there!” they repeated. 

“Halloo!” came the answer. 

“That was no echo!” said Grandfather Bailey. 
“It came from the old smelter.” 

Ben drew as near as possible to the edge of the 
stream. “Halloo!” he shouted again. 

“He is there, sure enough; but how are we 
ever to get him across?” 

“The stream is rising,’’ said another, “and it’s 
fifty miles around.” 

It was, indeed, a serious problem. In Cali- 
fornia bridges are infrequent, save in the most 
densely populated districts. During the summer 
the streams are quite or nearly dry, during the 
winter they are fordable between storms. But 
Ben could not be left until the water subsided 

without food or clothing. 
Grandfather Bailey took 
from his saddle a coil of 
small rope. Tying a stone 
- to one end of it, he whirled 
it around his head until the 
momentum was sufficient, 
and then allowed it to sing 
through the air toward 
the opposite bank. The 
throw was a good one. 
Ben easily secured the one 
end; the other was made 
fast to a tree. 
Meanwhile a great fire 
had been built by the 
, Tescuers. Medicines were 
= prepared as if for a sick 
person, and blankets spread 
and warmed. 
“Tie the rope about you securely!” 
commanded Grandfather Bailey. 
Ben tied the rope around his waist 
and knotted it half a dozen times. 
“Now,” said the old gentleman, 
“don’t be afraid. Jump boldly into the 
water. We'll have you across in a 
jiffy.” 
‘The water swirled and boiled and 
jostled the walls of its narrow bed most 
fiercely as it rushed toward the sea. It 
looked cold and black and deep, and 
the heart of the boy failed him. 
“Don’t think about it! It’s only 
for a moment!” 
It may be that the strain of the 
preceding hours had been too much for 
Ben. He had proved himself brave 
enough, suspended from the cable, and 
in his perilous descent to the smelter; 
but now that he was not alone, and 
there was no danger, he could not do 
the thing. He had lost his nerve. 

His grandfather expostulated with 
him, but to no purpose; and when he 
saw that the boy could not bring himself 

to risk the venture, he held consultation among 
his men. Something had to be done. 

Two minutes later Ben felt the rope grow 
taut; be felt himself being drawn irresistibly 
toward the rising torrent, brace himself as he 
might. The next instant he was in midstream, 
fighting madly to keep his head above water. 
He knew nothing more until he found himself 
before the camp-fire, wrapped in a warm 
blanket. That was how Grandfather Bailey 
did things. 

The following day Ben, from his sick-bed, told 
the whole story to his grandfather, who looked 
very serious indeed when he heard it. 

“Ben,” he said, as he took the fevered hand in 
his, “T think it has been a lesson for you.” 

Ben took the lesson to heart. He became one 
of the most fearless and successful engineers in 
the service of the government, with a record for 
difficult undertakings of which any man might 
be justly proud; but to this day he never passes 
underneath that old wire cable without thinking 
of the lesson he learned one autumn afternoon, 
when the Coyotte was running high and the 
sap was in the manzanita. 

Witiiam J. Nerpie, 
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Current Topics. 


It takes a long time to heal the scars of | 
war, but the process begins almost as soon as 
the last gun is fired. Already a cargo of 
American wheat has entered a port of Spain, | 
and the people are hungry for more. 

American baseball is becoming so popular 
in Cuba that it promises to supplant both cock- 
and bull-fighting. With all its years, the world | 
has found no more effective plan of rooting out. 
an evil than by planting something better to 
choke it. 


A French novelist suggests that a new 
punctuation-point be introduced to mark ironical 
passages. Judging by Disraeli, who was at, 
once the most ironical and the best-hated of men, 
an author might better repress his irony and ! 
save the mark. c | 


It appears that every European nation 
whose citizens can get permission to build a 
railroad in China expects to acquire thereby a 
“sphere of influence” in that part of the empire 
through which the railroad runs. Naturally 
enough! We ought to know how it works. Are 
not some sections of our own country dominated 
by transportation companies that are supposed 
to be its servants? 


A country in which nearly all the people 
are readers is sure to produce a large crop of 
authors. During 188 it is said that about seven 
thousand books were published in the United 
States, including reprints; and New York City 
alone turns out every month more than a million 
copies of magazines. Then there are all the: 
dailies and weeklies, whose aggregate issues in a 
year must reach at least three billions. These 
figures are bewildering, and so is much of the 
reading-matter. 


The heroes of civilization are not all 
draped in soldier clothes, and the campaigns of 
bravery are not all fought out on “fields of 
carnage.” If courageous fidelity in performance 
and endurance should havea place on the roll of 
honor, we should certainly place there the names 
of countless policemen and firemen, postmen 
and expressmen, motormen and switch-tenders, 
hack-drivers and milkmen, who serve us at all 
hours and in all weathers. What an army of 
brave fellows keep guard over our cities and 
homes, serve our daily necessities and minister 
to our comfort! 


The inherent fighting qualities of the 
Filipino soldiers are augmented by the artifices | 
of their leaders. ‘Their superstitions are played 
upon by giving them amulets. Some of these 
have the likeness of Aguinaldo engraved upon 
them, and all promise immunity from death to 
the credulous wearers. ‘Those who are killed, 
of course, are past complaining; those who 
escape death have their faith in the talisman 
confirmed. They are desperate fighters, after 
their own fashion, and compass marches on 
rations insufficient to keep an American soldier 
alive. An oceasional handful of rice, supple- 
inented by a chance frog or a mud fish, amply 
satisfy their hunger, and of the incontrollable 
thirst which tortures European soldiers they 
uppear to know nothing. 

“Let well enough alone.” The truth 
embodied in this saying finds pitiful contirmation | 
in the recent incidents of a man’s life in New| 
York. He was found nearly starved and) 
dangerously weak, and was. taken to Bellevue 
Hfospital. This was his story: He had been a 
school-teacher in an inland town, He had an 
assured position, an adequate salary, and had | 
saved four thousand dollars. Some of his! 
acquaintances had become suddenly wealthy by | 
speculating in stocks. Hoping to be equally 
successful, he went to New York and made his | 
venture in Wall Street. His money was spent 
for stocks, and as is usual, the other gambler got 
it. With hardly a cent left, he sought work, 
failed to get it, and had about succumbed to 
starvation when the police found him. 
lesson is obvious; but so few of us profit by the 
experiences of other people that we fear it may 
xo unheeded, 
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and that in 1802 and 103, Napoleon’s three vain 
expeditions for the reduction of the same island 
cost the lives of twenty-four thousand men, being 
three-fourths of the number sent over from 
France. The number slain in battle was small. 

‘We have a large number of heroes in 
stock just now, and all of them, are distinctly 
human. Pictured by imaginative writers, some 
earlier masters of achievement seem more than 
human, It is quite refreshing, therefore, to get 
a very prosaic view of Lord Nelson as he is 
presented in recent reminiscences. He stands 
on the deck of the Vietory, with pieces of 
brown paper, soaked in vinegar, tied on his silk- 
stockinged legs, red tape being used to hold in 
place the soothing applications. The pain of 
mosquito-bites had been too much for the hero. 
‘The demigod is hardly apparent here. 


—___+o+—___ 
JUSTIFIED. 


No deed that’s done to help a righteous cause 
Can bring humiliation to the soul, 
Selected. 





o 





Exhausted Italy. 


TALY is a conspicuous example of the 
wasteful and exhausting policy of national 
armaments, against which the tsar has made 

a timely protest. It has forced its way into the 

circle of great European powers by making 

alliances with powerful states, and by maintain- 
ing a large standing army and a well-equipped 
navy. Its prestige has been won at high cost. 

A generation has passed since Rome was occu- 
pied by Italian troops in the king’s service and 
Venetia was abandoned by Austria. During 
thirty years there has been no war in Europe 
in which Italian soldiers have been actively 
engayed, yet immense yearly sums have been 
expended on the army and the navy. A few 
unimportant colonies have been established 
in Africa, and recently the government has 
entered the lists for future operations in China 
side by side with other European powers. ‘There 
has been no adequate return for the exhausting 
burdens of militarism. 

Every Italian town swarms with beggars. A 
large proportion of the population is without 
employment, and debased by extreme poverty. 
There are few prosperous industries. 

The times are always bad. Whenever the 
price of bread is raised by a short supply of the 
world’s stock of wheat, there is rioting in great 
cities like Milan. ‘The crushing weight of taxa- 
tion is felt everywhere. It is taking the breath 
of life from an impoverished and sullen nation. 

Militarism has been a source of weakness and 
not of strength. The statesmanship of Cavour 
united the distracted Italian states by boldly 
bidding for a conspicuous place in European 
affairs. The tradition has been followed by his 
successors, but it has involved a barren policy 
of costly armaments out of all proportion to 
the resources of the nation. A revival of sterling 
common sense and a less ambitious national 
policy are needed to restore prosperity to a well? 
nigh despairing people. 
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The Doctor’s Lieutenant. 


TRAINING school for nurses in New 
York has just received a donation of one 
hundred thousand dollars from Mr. H. C. 

Fahnstock, a gentleman who was moved to this 
act of generosity by witnessing the service of 
two trained nurses in attendance upon his wife 
during her last illness. 

‘This is pleasant reading. It is a chronicle of 
intelligent benevolence. Among many beautiful 
provisions of modern life, who can mention any 
combination of wisdom and love which shows in 
finer proportions than the elevation of nursing 
to the rank of a profession? All the leading 
hospitals have, or aspire to have, their schools of 
training, and the diploma of a graduate nurse 
commands the confidence of both physicians and 
afllicted families, 

In several cities there are organizations which 
employ visiting nurses, who pass daily from 
house to house to attend the sick poor, and to 


dispensaries. In Boston, for instance, in 1898 
eleven nurses cared in this way for more than 
five thousand cases and paid forty-eight thousand 
visits, at a cost to the association of seventeen 
cents per visit. 

In the sick-room care and cure are more near 
of kin than hand and glove. ‘The efficacy of 





‘The | medicine depends largely on its timely and} 


judicious administration, and the doctor’s knowl- 
edge of the patient's condition rests chiefly ona 
record of symptoms and chanzes which he cannot 
personally observe—a record that can only be 





There can be no question of the military 
ability of the United States to subdue the’ 
Filipinos, by pounding away long enough; but. 
the probable Joss of life to which our army of 
conquest. or of occupation must. be exposed: by | 
the climate can partly be estimated from other | 
attempts to reduce and occupy tropical islands. | 
It is estimated that two hundred thousand | 
Spanish soldiers have been sacrificed in Cuba; 
that between 1793 and 1798 England lost forty- | 
five thousand in ber attempts on Santo Domingo; 





made by a trained eye and hand. In these 
matters the nurse becomes the doctor’s viceroy, 
and may sometimes take important steps before 
he can be reached. 

But medicine is only one factor, and often an 
uncertain one. Considerate attention to the 
patient’s comfort and hourly needs, tact in dealing 
with unquiet and unreasonable moods, protection 
against hurtful intrusions—these are of unspeak- 
able importance; and in critical cases any one of 
them may be the pivotal point between life and 





second the services of the medical men and the | 





death. Indeed, many cases that are simply 
serious may become critical for lack of competent. 
eare. A discreet nurse is a life-saver, and often 
at the bed of death she is a visible guardian 
angel. 
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HEAVENLY SYMPATHY. 


Thero is no place where earthly sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven. 
Faber, 
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The White House. 


HE changes of a century have made the 
White House poorly adapted to the require- 
ments of a presidential mansion. The 
associations connected with the historic edifice 
have caused hesitation in making a decision to 
enlarge or remodel it. It stands as the embodi- 
ment of simplicity that characterized the spirit 
and conduct of the government of our great 
republic in its earliest day: 
The President and his family practically live 
in what might be called a flat. The White 
House is a two-story building, and for strictly 
family purposes only about two-thirds of the 
second story can be used. Nearly all of the first 
tloor is devoted to half-public service. ts eastern 
third forms the famous East Room, which is 
open daily to the public. The Red Room, the 
Blue Room and the Green Room nominally 





belong to the President’s family, but are in| 


reality of little use to them. 

On the walls of these parlors hang famous 
paintings, some of which have been presented 
by popular organizations, like the painting of 
Mrs. Hayes, given by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. The people, in visiting the 
White House, assume the right to see these 
paintings, and the privilege, under certain 
restrictions, is usually granted. 

In the Blue Room the President receives for- 


eign ministers and other distinguished visitors of | 


state. This destroys the privacy of the parlors 
for family use. ‘There is really but one private 
room on this floor—the family dining-room, to 
which strangers are rarely admitted. 

One-third of the second floor is used for offices. 
‘There is the Cabinet Koom, the War Room, with 
its corps of telegraphers, offices for the President, 
his secretary, and the half-dozen clerks who attend 
to correspondence. ‘The remaining two-thirds 
of the floor are the apartments of the President 
and his family. They are relatively small and 
ineonvenient. The kitchen, laundry and other 
workrooms are in the capacious basement. 





Cubans and Americans. 


R. George Kennan, in describing the rapid 
Americanization of Cuba in business 
matters, tells of his astonishment when 

he arrived at Santiago not long ago, and Cuban 
bootblacks saluted him with cries of “Shine ’em 
up?” delivered with a real New York accent. 
This is a humble but noteworthy illustration 
of a tendency which perhaps should be expected. 


Against this commercial Americanization must! 


be placed a growing suspicion of the American 
rulers by Cubans who are fearful that the United 
States soldiers will remain too long on the island. 
‘There is also a strong feeling of resentment, on 
the part of a naturally polite people, because of 
the arrogance of some of the Americans who 
have gone to the island on business errands. 

That the Cubans should form their ideas of 
Americans from men who neither represent the 
spirit nor the manners of the nation, and of its 
political system from a purely military govern- 
ment, is unfortunate. 

The people of this country sincerely desire 
to have the hearty friendship of the Cubans. 
Happily, sooner or later this will be evident. 
‘The relations of the island with the United States 
cannot be satisfactorily and permanently estab- 
lished by domineering Americans on the one 
hand, or by oflice-seeking politicians on the 
other. 
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A Forgotten Element. 


WESTERN paper indulges in a “joke” 
which we reprint, and which is not without. 
important significance. A newly elected 

alderman, conversing with a friend in a street- 
car, remarked that he had been elected by the 
votes of eight nationalities. 

“What are they ?”? asked his friend. 

“Germans, Irish, Volish, English, Italians, 
French and Greeks.” 

“But that makes only seven,” said the friend. 
“What was the eighth nationality ?” 

The alderman stopped to think, and ran over 
his list again in vain. ‘*Really,’’ he said, ‘there 
was an eighth nationality. What could it have 
been ?”” 

“Perhaps,” suggested a gentleman who was 
sitting near, “there were some Americans?” 

“That's it! That's it!” exclaimed the alder- 
man; “1 couldn’t think of them to save me!” 
Americans who are native-born citizens are 





sometimes forgotten by eager candidates for 


oftice, but they are apt to enforee attention when 
important mnoral or political measures are to be 
considered. 

Voters of diverse “nationalities” declare by 
their acceptance of the American name and 
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citizenship that they have abandoned old national 
distinctions. They therefore violate their caths 
of naturalization when they act together politi- 
cally as natives of any other country than that of 
the United States. It is not simply heedless 
conduct. It is incipient treason. 


———_+e»—___ 


Heedless Wrong. 


HERE has been much complaint, and with 
ample cause, of the harsh treatment which 
incoming ocean passengers receive from the 

| Government officials who examine their baggage. 
; Just now comes the pleasant announcement that 
the rigor of these proceedings is to be relaxed. 
But not all the wrong has been on one side. The 
same low standard of citizenship which makes 
‘men hide their property from the assessor of 
taxes has led thoughtless Americans, who go 
) abroad and make purchases, to justify the prae- 
) tiee of smuggling and of corrupting the officers. 
But they who give and they who take a bribe 
are parties to an act of dishonesty. “It is as 
‘wicked to cheat the post-office as to cheat a 
friend,” said the noble old President Wayland. 
‘We may apply that formula to all departments of 
| government. To defraud the revenue is to defraud 
the whole people. 
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A Boy Messenger. 


LITTLE messenger boy in London showed 
such unusual ability and faithfulness in bis 
daily work this winter that one of his 

employers wagered that he could cross the 
| Atlantic alone, carry letters to New York, Phila- 
: delphia and Chicago, deliver them, and returning 
'on the same ship, bring the answers back to 
London, with no other instructions than those 
given him at starting. So prompt, his employer 
contended, he would be that he would beat the 
transatlantic mails. 

The wager was taken, and early the next 
morning the little lad, who was but thirteen and 
who never before had been out of London, started 
for Southampton and boarded the St. Low 
for America. He arrived in New Yor! 
immediately after landing bad delivered his first 
letver and taken a receipt for it. He was a pictur- 
esque figure in his uniform and with his tiny bat 
on one side of his head. In two hours he left New 
York for Chieayo, where he delivered his letter 
and started to return the same day. He accom- 
plished his errand in Philadelphia, and reached 
New York in time to go home on the S¢. Louis. 

The oddity of his errand attracted attention, 
and American messenger boys and reporters 
waited for him at every turn. But there was 
something more in the boy and in his suecess— 
something worth the notice of every lad who, too, 
hopes to succeed in life. 

Little Jaggers bad a clear head and quick 
perceptions, but he was not in the least “smart” 
or sharp or pushing. He was a modest, gentle 
lad, extremely courteous, with a low, quiet voice, 
answering every Kindness with a delighted laugh; 
but he kept to his duty as loyally as any soldier 
who won the Victoria cross. 

Another secret of his success and of the favor 
he received was his lack of vanity and his calin- 
ness. He did not hurry or swagger, but went on 
quietly about bis business. The third secret was 
his politene The American messenger boys 
were quite astonished when he stood at attention 
and touched his cap when he was addressed. 
But in consequence of these qualities no one met 
the little English boy who did not become his 

friend, and try to do something to make his task 
easy. Difficulties vanished before him. 

“IT have had much kindness shown to me,” be 
said, “and many happy sayings have been spoken 
tome. My mother will be glad to hear them.” 

When the modest little fellow sailed away, 
faithful, boyish, yet well-mannered, some of the 
| people who noticed him wondered if the old 
mother country did not possess some things which 
| the republic might well envy her. 
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Enforced by an Echo. 


O orator ever less needed the aids of art than 
the great London preacher, Charles H. 
Spurgeon, and none ever used them less; 

I but when nature helped him, net only in himself, 

| but outside of himself, he welcomed the effect, as 

| he had a right todo. One striking instance of a 

sermon reénforced in this way is related by a 

elergyman of the Church of England, the Rev. 

D. A. Doudney. 

Mr. Spurgeon was holding outdoor meetings in 
the county of Hants (opposite the Isle of Wight), 
| and one afternoon be preached to a great throng 
| of people in a beautiful valley near the market 
town of Havant. 

His text was from the 5ist im, “Then will I 
teach transgressors thy ways,” and the sermon 
was a gospel invitation. The air was still, and a 
cloudless sun was sinking as be approached the 
end of his discourse, while the attentive hearers 
,canght every word. 

Apparently they had not noticed, carried along 
as they were by the sweep of his powerful voice, 
that the valley was the home of echoes. Mr. 
Spurgeon had discovered the fact. At the close 
of his last appeal, raising his voice, he called to 
veation: “All things are ready! Come! 
‘The Spirit and the bride say Come!’ and nature 
herself accents the beavenly invitation again and 
again, Come! Come! Come! 

The echoes took up the word, and from side to 
side the breathless assembly heard the repeated 
eall, “Come! Come!” till it sank to a 
whisper in the distance, 
| The narrator describes the effect as “like an 
‘electric shock.” It was as if the preacher's 
| eloquent peroration had Kened supernal voices. 

We have no written record of the fruits of the 
mecting, but there w: solemnity in the aptness 
of its close that lifted it above mere dramatic 
artifice or any of the devices employed to trick 
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human hearts into transient feeling. We only 
know that in the memories of living listeners to 
that sermon of Mr. Spurgeon forty-one years ago 
the thrilling impression of its last syllables sur- 
vives with the fidelity of a vital experience. 


——<1>—___ 


FOX-HUNTING PARSONS. 


In the days when fox-hunting parsons were not 
uncommon In England—a century or sometbing 
less ago—one such clergyman boasted that he 
hunted three days in the week and shot the other 
three, and could walk any man in the county off 
his legs. Of another sporting parson this story is 
told: 

He gave instructions to the clerk to give out at 
morning service a notice that there would be no 
service in the afternoon—giving his reasons, for 
the private ear of the clerk and not for publica- 
tion; but the clerk made the announcement as 
follows: 

“This is vor to give notice, theer be no sarvice 
to this church this arternoon, caus’ maester is 
a-goin’ over the moors a stag-buntin’ wi’ Sir 
Thomas.” * 

“But stranger announcements even than that 
were sometimes made during divine service,” 
says the author of “Kings of the Hunting-Field,” 
as he introduces the following stories: 

Ou a certain Sunday, a man posted just outside 
the churchyard gate, with six silver spoons stuck 
into the band of his hat, shouted at the top of his 
voice: 

“Plaize to tak’ notice. Thaise zix silver spunes 
to be wrastled vor next Thursday at Pougphill, 
and all gen’lemen wrastlers will receive fair 
play.” 

The man then entered the church, went into the 
singiug gallery and hung up his hat with the six 
spoons where it was visible to the greater part of 
the congregation. 

At another church, while the clergyman was 
reading prayers, a man walked in, shouted, “I've 
got ’un!” and immediately withdrew. He had 
sounded a well-known call. Every farmer and 
laborer who possessed a gun soon followed bim, 
and in an hour or two brought to the village inn 
the fox they had shot. 

Spirituality was in those days at a very low 
ebb, and some clergymen cared more for sport 
than for the example they set to their flocks. 
Bishops tried to discountenance hunting as a 
Clerical pastime, but the law did not enable them 
to remove the offenders from their livings. Doctor 
Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, who called to account 
several sporting clergymen in his diocese, met 
one of thei at a friend’s house. 

“I am told, my lord, that you object to my 
bunting,” said the clergyman. 

“Dear me, who could have told you so?” 
answered the bishop. “What I object to is that 
you should ever do anything else.” 


oo 


PAINTING UNDER FIRE. 


The experiences of the great Russian artist, 
Vasili Verestchagin, in painting war as It is, bear 
little resemblance to those of the artist who 
paints in the seclusion of his studio or under the 
comfortable shelter of bis white umbrella. 

There have been times when Verestchagin was 
painting when bullets were flying above him and 
around him; when he has said to himself over 
and over again, “Ah, Vasili, your turn has come; 
you will be dead this time!” But when he 
escaped and found himself untouched, he could 
say, and one can guess with what relief, “Whew! 
that’s over; that’s a good thing!” 

He has had to do some fighting, too, pretty 
often. When he has been on the battle-field 
painting, men have come rushing up to him 
wanting to cut his throat, and then, of course, he 
has had to defend himself. Once in Central Asia 
some forty Russians were surrounded by many 
times their number, and had to defend themselves 
for many days. Verestchagin took a rifle and 
fought with the rest. 

On one occasion, when he was painting the 
figure of a dead man, the fighting grew so hot 
that he had to leave off and fight for four days 
before he could put in the legs. 

“Ab, yes, I know what war is,” Verestchagin 
recently said to a correspondent of the London 
Chronicle. “I have fought myself, I have killed 
men, and I have been wounded. Oh, yes, wounded 
often. I have been hit here,” pointing to his leg, 
“and there,” pointing to his forehead, ‘‘and there 
and there. I have been wounded all over. 

“But it was necessary,” he added. “There was 
no other way to obtain the facts. War painted in 
any other way is simply an illusion, a myth, & 
farce." 
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GRACEFUL GIFT. 


The wit of Jenny Lind was as charming In its 
way as her voice. 

On the occasion of her second rehearsal at the 
Paris Opera House, Lablache, the famous singer, 
was entranced with her voice. Hurrying up to 
her, he said enthusiastically, “Give me your hand, 
mademoiselle! Every note in your voice is a 
pearl!” 

“Give me your hat,” replied Jenny Lind, witha 
playful smile. 

Lablache handed the hat to her. Putting it to 
her mouth, she gave one of her matcbless trills 
and birdlike snatches of song. 

“Here,” she said, smiling at the delighted 
Lablache, as she returned his property, “is a 
hatful of pearls for you, monsieur.” 


——_+o>—_—__ 


“BOUNTY COATS.” 


Washington’s army was nicknamed by the 
British “The Homespuns.” It was a sneering 
but truthful name, for the American soldiers were 
clothed in garments woven and made by patriotic 
women. 

The supplies for the Continental Army were in 
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the summer of 1775 so scanty that the Provincial 
Congress made a demand on the people of New 
England for thirteen thousand warm coats, to be 
ready for the soldiers by cold weather. The 
daughters, wives and mothers throughout the 
country at once started up wool-wheels and band- 
looms. Having woven the cloth, they nade up 
the garments and sewed on the inside of each 
coat the name of the maker and of the town in 
which she lived. 

“Every soldier,” writes A M. Earle, in her 
“Home Life in Colonial Days,” ‘‘voluntecring for 
eight months’ service was given one of these 
homespun, home-made, all-wool coats as a bounty. 
The list of names of soldiers who then enlisted is 
known to this day as the ‘Coat Roll,’ and the 
names of the women who made the coats might 
form another roll of honor.” 
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A Beautiful Gift 

To New Subscribers to The Companion 
and to all Old Subscribers who 

renew their subscriptions. 

It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, 
a very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as well as a convenience for 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautifully executed 
work of art, and as a permanent ornament 
for the home. 

Please Remember that every subscriber who 
pays now for his paper is entitled.to one. 

Perry Mason & Company. 


A SEA-FIGHT. 


The “killer,” Orca gladiator, is & voracious 
whale, with powerful jaws armed with large, 
sharp teeth. It is the wolf of the ocean, and two 
or three killers will attack a sperm whale, and 
mutilate and kill the huge animal. Mr. Bullen, 
in his narrative of a whaling voyage, “The Cruise 
of the Cachalot,” describes a fight between a 


sperm whale and three killers which he saw off ; 


the island ot Formosa. 


A large bowhead rose near the ship, who seemed 
indifferent to his proximity. Three killers were 
attacking him. One leaped high in the air and 
descended upon the whale's broad k with a 
crash. jgain and again the killer leaped and 
fell, as if to beat the whale into submission by a 
succession of heavy blows. 

The sea around boiled like a caldron. The! 
worried whale lifted its huge head out of the | 
foaming water. On either side a killer hung to! 
his lips, evidently trying to drag his mouth open. | 
At last the incessant, heavy blows of the leaping 
killer exhausted the great whale, and the three 
killers, jelain forces, dragged open his cavernous 
mouth, into which they entered and devoured his 
tongue. As soon as they had finished their feast | 
they swam away, leaving the whale, helpless and | 
dying, a prey to the whalemen. 

On another occasion Mr. Bullen saw a combat 
between a bull sperm whale and two killers, aided 
by @ huge swordfish. The two killers hung on 
the whale’s flanks, trying to divert his attention 
from the swordfish’s attack. This terrible foe, 
sixteen feet long, launched himself, like a torpedo, 
at the most vulnerable part of the whale, where 
the heart is enclosed by the neck. The whale, 
Indifferent to the killers, kept bis eyes on the long 
fish and recelved the shock on his head, solid as 
a block of thirty tons of india-rubber. e 

The blow glanced, and the swordfish rolled 
over the top of the black head. The whale turned 
rapidly over, settled in the water, caught the 
swordfish in its jaws, crunched him, and swal- 
lowed the two halves. Then reversing his bulk, 
he brandished his tail aloft, brought it down on 
one of the killers, and he became the “killed.” 
The survivor fied, pursued by an avalanche of 
living, furious flesh. They d sappeared ; but if 
that killer survived, he probably never again 
tackled a sperm whale. 


FRANELIN’S SELF-CULTURE. 


Few men have known more than Benjamin 
Franklin, yet few have had less education, in the 
common sense of the word. In writing of him in 
the Century Magazine, Paul L. Ford says: 


For not more than two years, at the age of 
eight to ten, he went to a grammar school and a 
private school In Boston; for the other fourscore 

ears and more of his life he learned without a 

acher. His father’s library was small, but the 
lad himself spent the little money that came into 
bis hands on serious books and pamphlets. 

Having proved deficient in arithmetic in his 
early youth, he afterward made a special study of 
mathematics, and for some time amused himself 
by constructing all sorts of magical squares and 
circles, with rows of igures t would add up 
alike whichever way they were counted. 

“Poor Richard” made merry over the “many 
witty men whose brains cannot fill their bellies,” 
and of those who “would live by their wits, but 
break for want of stock.” ‘A learned blockhead 
is a greater blockhead than an ignorant one,” he 
asserted, and claimed that “of learned fools I 
have seen ten times ten; of unlearned wise men 
T have seen a hundred.” 

Yet Franklin was far from showing the usual 
contempt of the self-taught man for an academic 
education. On his settling in Philadelphia, he 
found “two things which I regretted,” and one of 
these was “there being no provision for the 
compleat education of youth, 1 therefore in 1743 
drew up a proposal for establishing an academy.” 


BOTH SATISFIED. 


It is seldom tbat the buyer and seller of a horse 
are both satisfied, but such an event did once 
happen. 

Lord Granville, master of the royal buck- 
hounds, had a lubricating manner. He bought an 
expensive horse from a dealer named Anderson. 
Mecting the dealer some time afterward, bis 
lordship said, “Well, Anderson, you know the 
price was quite extravaenit but f am bound to 
say the horse was worth it.” 

“I can assure you, my lord,” answered Ander- 
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| 
When the plantin’ thine is over an’ there comes a rainy 
mornfn', 
When the ‘rasa ts growin’ greener an’ the sky is 
lookin’ gray, ‘ 
When the robin on the ridge-pole is a-frettin’ out a 
warnin'.— 
That is jest the kind o’ weather that was father's 
restin’ day, 
When he stretched out on the settle an’ the summer 
harvest planned; 2 
An’ I xeci to smell the lilacs that were settin’ on the 
stand. 


There was gatherin’ in the buckets when the sugar run 











was over, 
An’ sharpeuin’ the fence posts for the fixin’ o' the 
lines, 
There was cleanin’ out the pump-logs 0’ the roots o° 
grass an’ clover, 
An’ trimmin’ out the o1 dan’ a-tyin’ up the vine! 
An’ it all comes back so nat‘ial, I can see my mother’s | 





hand 
A-breakin’ off the lilacs for the dish upon the stand. 


There: was seedin' down the oat-field an’ turnin’ up the 

urrow, 

An’ Hupnin! o’ the brush heaps, an’ diggin’ o’ the 
weeds, 

An’ the settin’ on o’ Towser when he found a wood- 
chuck's burrow, 

While I followed {n the corn-field with my dish o° 
unkin seeds 5 

An’ frseemed 80 kind 0” peaceful when the shower 

washed the land, 


An’ father read his paper near the lilacs on the stand, 


Through the busy time we watched the brook, a-plan- 
nin’ an’ a-wishin’ 
A-cuttin’ cherry fish-poles an’ thin 
Until on father’s restin’ day we got 
An’ when we followed down the 
wet an’ late, 
An’ showed our string to mother, eyes a-glowin’, faces 
tanned, 
She siniled, an’ laid her knittin’ by the Hlaes on the | 
stand. 






Oh the plantin’ days o’ boyhood, when there come the | 
rainy mornin 

An’ the misty kind 0’ weather that was father’s | 

restin’ day, : 

When ye see oid age a-bendin’ as it sounds its note 0” | 

nh | 

An’ yer caves are gettin’ heavy, an’ yer hair is turnin’ | 








gray, 

How bas tia the heart a-longin’ for # touch o’ mother’s 

band, 

An’ a chunce to smell the Mlacs that were settin’ on 
the stand. | 

FLORENCE JOSEPUINE BOYCE. 
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I Will be Silent. 


I will be silent, that the wise 
May wiadom teach ine, day by day. 
'Tis only clattering fools despise 
The tongue that doth no thoughts betray. 





Twill be ailent, Nature speaks 
Alone when human lips are tute. 

The voices of the mountain peaks 
Await the stillness absolute. 


I will be silent, and the flower 
Perchance its magic will disclose; 
'Twere more than worth a quiet hour 

To win the secret of a rose! 


The hush of day, the calm of night 
Will unveil mysteries to my soul, 
Till heaven inay open to 1 
Through nature's ever-cl 








ight 
hanging scroll. 
EMMA C. Down, 
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Running Away From Death. 





N one of our seaport towns 
lives a mother who 
determined that, what- 
ever happened, her son 
should never be drowned. 
Her father was a sailor, 
and was drowned at sea. 
She lost her husband and 
her brother in the same 
The horror of the great deep was upon 
Only those who have lived by the sea know 
what this terror is. To guard her only son from 
a Watery death became a real passion with her. 
The thought qualitied all her plans for his 
future, and kept her in ceaseless watch of his | 
movements, 

As the boy grew he was not allowed to paddle 
in boats or to learn to swim, and when he was 
old enough to earn his own living, his mother 
sent him to an inland town in the neighborhood 
of Boston, 

“When you get started,” she said, “I will come 
and live with you. I don’t ever want to see the 
water again.” 

It was not long before the young man found 
work ax a teainster. ITis work was satisfactory 
to him and to his employers: but one day the 
horses took fright and ran away. The heavy 
wagon swerved and upset ma plank bridge, 
under which a little stieea oseed. ‘The driver 
was struck, and becoming unconscious was 
hurled into the brook. ‘The water barely covered 
him. He was drowned. 

There is an &ncient Jewish proverb, “Where 
soever a man is destined to die, thither will his 
feet carry him.” A curious corroboration of 
this saying is related in the Talmud. On one 
ocaasion King Solomon, attended by his two 
scribes, met Azrael, the angel of death. Seeing 
that the angel's countenance was sad, Solomon 
inquired the reason, and was told that the king's 
seribes had been demanded at his hands, On 
this, Solomon transported his two favorites to 
the land of Luz, where, according to a current 
legend, no man ever died. The next morning 
Solomon beheld Azrael again, but this time the 
angel was laughing. 

“Why do you laugh?” demanded the king, 
surprised. 

“Because,” he answered, “O king! You have 
sent these men to the very place whence I had 
been ordered to fetch them.” 


way. 
her. 


| without faithless worry and fret, is both good | 


‘for 
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sense and good religion. Overanxiety not unfre- 
| quently invites the very disasters that imagination 
dreads, 
——_+e>—___. 


Defrauded of his Birthright. 


There must be a great fault somewhere, if it is 
true, as many affirm, that American boys and girls 
are growing up without that Knowledge of the 
Bible which was possessed by their grandfathers 
and grandmothers. “The Bible ought always to 
be, as it once was,” says the Hartford Courant, 
“the corner-stone of the American child’s educa- 
tion. Leaving the religious side of the question 
entirely out of the account, the study of no other 
literature is so intellectually stimulating to the 
child; nor can he anywhere else tind such a model 
of sturdy, sinewy English as between the covers 
of the old King James’s Version.” 

The greatest orators of England and America 
have been diligent students of the English Bible. 
It was ear’ bsorbed and never forgotten by the 
brilliant advocate, Rutus Choate. To quote his 
nephew, who now represents this country at the 
Court of St. James, it saturated bis mind and 
spirit more than any other book, more than all 
other books combined. It was at bis tongue’s and 
his fingers’ ends, 

“You can hardly find speech, argument or lecture 
of his from first to last that is not sprinkled and 
studded with Biblical ideas and pictures, and 
Biblical words and phrases. To him the book of 
Job was a subline poem; he knew the Psalms by 
heart, and dearly loved the prophets, and above 
all Isaiah, upon whose gorgeous imagery he made 
copious drafts.” 

The late Professor Huxley was an agnostic, but 
he brought up bis own children on the Bible, 
because he esteemed it the best mental diet for | 
them, as well as for all English children, His | 
reasons for thinking as he did of the Bible were | 
given in the Contemporary Review, twenty-eight 
years ago, wherein be wrote: 

















“Consider that, for three centuries, this book | 
has been woven into the life of all that is best and + 
noblest in English history; that it has become the 
nano epic of Britain, and is as familiar to! 
noble and simple, from Jobn-o'-Groat’s House to | 
Land’s End, as Dante and Tasso ouce were to the 
Ita that it written in the noblest and 
purest English, and abounds in exquisite beauties 
of mere lite! form; and finally, that it forbids 
the veriest hind who never left his village to de | 
ignorant of the existence of other countries and | 
r civilizations, and of a great past—stretching 

ack to the furthest limits of the oldest nations 
in the world. 

“By the study of what other book could children 
be so much humanized and made to feel that each 
figure in that vast historical processi i 
themselves, but a momentary space i! 
between two eternities; and earns the blessings 
or the curses of all time, according to its effort to | 
do good and hate evil, even as they also are 
earning their payment for their work?" 


The American child who is allowed to grow up 
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his birthright. 


Encounter With a Cabman. 


An American recently arrived in London from 
a Southern city, and being in baste to continue | 
bis journey to Paris, hired a cabman to take bim | 
on one of bis errands. Handing the man a two-} 
shilling piece, he directed him to a certain number | 
in New Bond Street. After seating himself in 
the eab, the passenger waited for several minutes, 
expecting the horse to start. At last he left the 
cab, and found the driver on the box inspecting 
the coin, which was double the usual fare. 


Vhat is the matter?” asked the indignant 











vin for so long 


an smiled grimly, and remarked 
that the cabman could drive him at once to Scot- 
land Yard. As this is the headquarters of the 






101 











police, the driver pereeived that the American 
Was not a man to be swindled. 
“Dil drive you to New Bond St 


y rect,” he re- 
d promptly, “if you will get in, 

“Wait a moment,” said the American. “T 
want you to look me over carefully. Now tell 
ine,” he continued, “what It was in my appe 
anee that led you to think me an idiot. a 








it 


ry hat, or ny collar, or the cut of my overcoat? 





have already paid you double fare for the dis- 

« Lhave asked you to go, but I'll give you a 
‘fh more if you will tell me what there is in m 
general make-up that encouraged you to believe 
that I could be fool enough to allow you to cheat 
me.” 

The cabman by this time looked sheepish and 
uncomfortable, 

“I took you. for an American, gir,” he said, 
“and thought I could work another shilling out 


























of you. I is one of the shillings you gave ine, 
and m re: to drive you to New Bond Street.” 

The Aime no had made two mista He 
ought not to ye paid double f: nd he ought 
not to have paid inadvance. By violating the ordi- 
nary rules Observed by people who hire London 





cabs, he encouraged the cabinan to swindle bin, 
The most judicious course for a traveller in a 
count to learn the customs of the 
people in it, and not throw away money by over: | 
paying cabmen and tipping servants too gener- 
ously. 
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An Extempore Ship. 


Few exploits have evinced more inventive 
genius and resource than the building and man- 
agement of a ship of eighty tons’ burden by a 
minister, who knew next to nothing of ship car- 
pentry, though he had been apprenticed to an 
ironmonger, and was almost destitute of tools, 
The minister was the Rev, John Williams, mis- 
slonary to the Society Islands, which lie tw: 
eight hundred miles directly south of Ha: 
ring to reaeh more 
left his home in Raiatte: 
for Rarotol 
Thed soon 





















ships se 
when his 
with no si 
he should. 
stress of th 


nto wonder how 
get back, Finally, foreed by the 
tiation, he determined to make a 
vessel by which he could leave the istand. 

The audacity of the pian amazed and fascinated 
the natives, and they took hold and helped him 
with a will, Pieces of metal from old) wrecks | 
and an auger and a carpenter's pincers, with 











j splitting trees, and the isiand 


without a knowledge of the Bible is defrauded of i 
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To live one’s life naturally and righteously, 


several batchets and Knives,—trophies of former 
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diekerings by the islanders with white sailors,— 
made up his Whole outtit of trou and tools. 

He first erected a stone forge and anvil, and 
tried to equip the establishment with a goatskin 
bellows, but it s impossible to protect the 
leather from the rats, and he substituted a kind 
of rude wooden air-pump—an apparatus which 
the natives greatly admired, He never lacked 
hands to “blow” it. 

Of cocoanut timber and bamboo he found a 
plenty. Having no saw, he made his planks by 
S$ smoothed them 
atter a fashion with the hatchets and kmives, 
Wood with a “natural erook” supplied the knees; 
wooden pins served for nails; and the calking of 
the seams was done with banana stumps and 
cocoanut fibre in place of oakum, 
ng and patient toil, the minister and bis 
workmen Jaunched a craft that rode the 

tight and tight.” Noah's Ark su sted 
to Mr. Williams, but he decided to name his. 

ip the Messenger of Peace. 

Somehow—under the protection of providence— 
he contrived, with the help of his amateur native 
crew, to navigate the vessel safely to his Raiatea, 
home, and in fact, to make several successful 
voyages in it afterward. 

Some years later,—says Professor Blaikie,—at 
a public dinner in England to which Mr, Williams 
had been invited, mention was made of his book 
coutaining an account of his South Sea experi- 
ences, and a distinguished naval officer, with 
great frankness, said to him that he could believe 
everything In the book except “that sbhip-building 
yarn.” Fortunately for the missionary, a Pacific 
sea-captain was present who had seen the Mes- 
sender of Peace, and his prompt testimony put 
the story beyond doubt. 
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Wild Flowers. 


SITEY grow where none but God, 
Life's Gardener, 
Upon the sterile sod 
Bestows His care. 


Their morn and evening dew— 
The sacrament 

That maketh all things new— 
From heaven is sent; 


And thither, ne‘er in vain, 
They look for aid, 
To find the punctual rain 
Or sun or shade, 


Appointed hou 
To every need, 
Alike of parent flower 
Or nursing seed ; 


TIL, blossom-duty done, 

With parting sinile 

They,vanish. one by one, 
‘o sleep awhile. 


JOHN B, TABB. 





by hour 
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Relieving the Strain. 


Great calamities sometimes bring smiles as 
well as tears. Perhaps the smiles mean nothing, 
but they do relieve the awful strain of the moment. 
The autbor of “Little Journeys to the Homes of 
American Statesmen” says that one dreadful day 
in 1865 grief caine to his household—a grief that 
was felt by the nation. 

My father walked up from the railroad station 
very fast, and looking serious. I followed him 
he Kitchen, where my mother was washing 







gan to toll. It tolled all 
that day, till night came and the stars shone out. 
I thought ita little curious that the stars should 
come out when Lincoln was dead; but they did, 
and I saw them as I trotted down to the’ post- 
ollice by my father’s side. 

A great crowd was there. On the long counters 
men were seated, swinging their feet and listening 
intently to some one who was reading aloud from 
a hewspaper. 

We worked our way past those who were 
standing about, and with several of these my 
father solemnly shook hands, 

Leaning against the wall, near the window, was 
ab red-faced man, who had evidently been 
drinking. uddenty he lurched two steps for- 

lo 


rd and said, in a loud voice: 
1-1 oln's ¢ an’ Tm ghad of it!” 
y room I saw two men struggling with 
“Little Ramsey.” Why ey, 
mild not imagine, but befor 

tter out. [saw him shake him- 
self loose and Ing upon the counter. In one 
hand he held a vetght, 
Just an instant he stvod there, and then the 
weight was launched at the red-faced man. The 
missile glanced from his shoulder and shot through 
the window. In another second the red-faced 
man also plunged through the window, and he 
took the entire sash with him. The postmaster 
looked after him out into the night. 

“You'll have to pay for that window!” be called, 

The store was auick ly emptied, but no trace of 
the red-faced man could be found outside. The 
earth had swallowed both him and the flye-pound 
seale-weight. But the awful tension of the hour 
had relaxed, and although we went back into the 
store to continue the reading, for the first time 
that day men joked a little and laughed. 
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Quick-Witted Nurse. 


A hospital nurse retired from the ward one 
afternoon In order to prepare the bread and butter 
ordinarily served with tea to the patients at five 
oclug She was at work in the pantry, with a 
loaf of bread on the board before her and a sharp 





knife in her hand, when she heard a stealthy step | 


behind her, Before she could turn her head, her 
arms were pinioned and the knife was snatched 
from her hand. 


One of the patients, a stalwart, muscular man, 
had suddenly become insane, and had stealthily 
followed her into the pantry without being 
observed, When the kuife was once in bis hands 
he made a frantic flourish in the air, and tearing 
his collar from his neck was on the point of cutting 
his own throat. 

The nurse was a woman of grit and good sense. 
If she had shown signs of excitement or fear, the 
demented man would have killed himself. She 
looked at him with a smile, and did not move a 
muscle, 

“That is a dull knife which you have,” she 
arked. quietly. “Lt will do poor servi Let 
rper one.” 
strong man-even inh 
the nd she smiled 
he Were offering him 
She he 
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thongh 
sultry ¢ 
and Ya moment's hesit 
her. ‘The pantry window was open, and she tossed 
it into the 
“Now 20 
patient, pl 
The patient sprang to the open window and 
attempted to throw himself down, but she was too 
quick for him. Calling Justily for help she held on. 
to his legs, and kept him prisoner until the doctor: 
and several ‘attendants appeared. The sick man 




















‘ to your bed,” she said to the 
tly. 








pi 
out her hand for the knife, | 
jon he handed it to! 
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Was taken back to his cot, and put under the 
charge of two nurses for the nigbt. 

The nurse, who had saved his fite by her coolness 
and good sense, atterward became noted in the 
hospital 4 woman who never lost her head 
under the most trying cireumstance: 
little woman, without: much ph al strength, 
but with her keen intelligence and self-possession, 
she was better armed than if she had been sinewy 
and remarkably courageous. 





She was a 
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The Longest Jump on Record. 


It was not a professional athlete who made the 
longest “running broad jump” on record, but a 
college professor, Mr. W. J. M. Newburn, of 
Claremont College, Dublin, a young man who leads 
a very systematic Iife, works harder than any of 
his students, and neither smokes nor drinks. 


There are only about a half~iozen men in the 
world who have cleared twenty-three feet at a 
running broad jump—a fact that helps one to 
appreciate Professor Newburn’s remarkable jump 
0 twenty-four feet, six and three-quarters inches. 
Meyer Prinstein, an American, held the record 
until Professor Newburn came to the fore, but 
on six different occasions, last year, Newburn 
surpassed Prinstein’s best. 

And yet at first glance the Irish champion seems. 
seriously hand pped by nature. Most of the 
great jumpers are men of medium size and com- 
pact Duild, but Newburn stands six feet six in 
height and weighs two hundred and five pounds. 
His chest mea 8 forty-two inches, his thigh 
twenty-five and a half inches, and bis calf sixteen 
inches. 

Newburn starts with his run about one hundred 
and fifty feet back from the take-off, and ap 
proaches rather slowly a certain mark about 
ninety feet from the take-off. On arriving at this 
mark he has gained momentum enough to hav 
uickened his speed, which he does after getting 
¢ foot with which he jumps at this mark. 

His strides after this increase in length as his 
speed increases, and the last three or four measure 
over ten feet, for by this time he is going at full 


speed. 
ride just in front of the take-off is not 
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The 
over seven feet long, for he must gather himself 
‘then for the jump, and if be were to put his 
jumping foot too far'in front of him be would more 
1 or less retard his momentum, 

When Newburn leaves the ground he gets a 
great “rise,” and literally sails through the 
before landing i s if his feet were 
to touch when s them under bin, 
and thelr being so handled gives the uninitiate 
| an impression that he is taking a secoud spri 

Then, when his head and shoulders are so close 

to the ground that he can postpone the inevitable 

, no longer, he shoves his feet in front of him, and 

the momentum of his whole body carries him 
forward and prevents his falling back. 
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“A Nice Evening.” 


Chinese customs and comestibles are so very 
queer that we never fail to find a Chinese bill-of- 
fare an interesting document. Three cyclists in 
the land of the Dragon Flag recently attended a 
full4lress Chinese dinner, with chop-sticks in place 
of forks and spoons, festive Chinamen clad in 
purple, blue and green jackets over their gayest 
frocks, and a menu of which they have given the 
benelit to the public in Travel. 

“The meal was of the usual Chinese topsyturv: 









order, It began with sweets and ended wit 
soup.” First there was served a liquid like warm 
sher together with littl: jam dumplings and a 


almond tea. Then 
arranged on the 
hrimps, dates, 
erved duck 
y one help 
washing afl 


‘Hi concoction called 
t down to twelve dishe 


















n will 

«Then we came to the more scrious part of the 
entertainment—shark's-fins, jelly-fish, sea-slugs, 
wild duck, mushrooms, lotus-nuts, pickled pigeon’s: 
eggs, duck and pork, rice floating in candied 
water and birds’-nest soup. When we had rested 
ten minutes from our lab a bucket of hot plain 
was placed in the centre of the table, and 
body filled himself up according to individual 
ity. It was a uice evenin, 
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The Right Kind. 


Everybody bas heard of President Lincoln's 
reply, when asked the question, “How long ought 
a@ man’s legs to be?” that be had “always thought 
@ man’s legs ought to be long enough to reach 
from his body to the ground.” 


Somewhat similar was the answer given by a 
Western farmer who went to town one windy day 
in March, Seeing several men chasing their bats 
along the street at a considerable sacrifice of 
dignity, he remarked: 

“If them fellers had the right kind of heads 
they wouldu't have no such trouble as that.” 

“Do you have the right kind of head, uncle?” 
inquired. a bystander, 

Veg? 





: pony your hat never blow off?” 
“Never” 
“Well, what is the right kind?” he was asked 
by several. 
| “Why,” rejoined the old farmer, “the right kind 
i of a head is one you kin push up into a bat fur 
enough to hold it on tight.” 
There was more in his answer than appeared 
on the surfa The right kind of bead Is one of 
the great needs of many of us. 





————_~o+ —_—_ 


Father’s Penholder. 


A literary man, who was compelled by cireum- 
stances to use his family sitting-room as a study, 
missed his penholder one evening while absorbed 
in writing a story. 

He looked over his desk, through the 
ales and in the drawers, but it was nowhere 
X 


| 
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pi geon- 
in 


ho 
si He felt behind bis 


it. It Was not on the floor, 


Tt was not the 









he said, impatiently, “of 

to work where there is a houseful of 

Which one of you has t my pene 

The children looked at cach other and laughed. 
peeame irritated, 

“T don’t want any foolishness!” he exclaimed. 
“Where's that per Who has taken it?” 

After a moment's pause one of the children 
said, sly 

“Lf youll laugh, papa, you will find it.” 

He stared her in astonishment. Then, as ber 
Hmeaning slowly broke in upon bim, he joined in 
j the laugh, and the penholder fell out of bis mouth, 
j Where it had been all the time. 

How many of the little difficulties of this life 
fone can extri 's self from by a laugh! 






























A Tea-Party. 


One little boy, and two little girls; 

Three little chairs, and four little curls; 
Five little dishes, and six little plates; 
Seven little rolls, and eight little dates; 
Nine little bonbons, and ten little tarts; 
Eleven little kisses, and twelve little hearts. 


And the two little girls and the one little boy 

Had nothing to do but to eat and enjoy; 

So they ate and talked and had, oh, such fun! 

And they ate and laughed till the party was done! 
Emma C. Down. 
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When Little Barbschen Went to 
Catechise- Meeting. 


“So!” exclaimed Frau Diefendorf, in a tone of 
vexation, as she closed the black-lettered German 
book with its big brass clasps. ‘Grieved am 1! 
that child of mine cannot learn the words of the 
holy catechism! A whole hour have I drilled | 





thee, and still thou canst not answer the ques- 
tion, ‘Child, what meanest 
thou by the providence of 
God?” 

Little Barbschen hung 
her head. Children of a 
century ago felt ashamed 
when reproved by their 
elders, and Barbechen did 
not even say that she had 
tried to learn the lesson, 
but that somehow the long 
words had blended in with 
the humming of bees hov- 
ering over the gay-striped 
talips in the garden borders 
and the chirping of nest- 
building robins. 

“Well, little maiden,” 
the mother resumed, with 
a sigh, “I hear the horn 
blown down by the Mo- 
hawk. J-esson or no lesson, 
thou must hasten to the 
boat with the other young 
folk who are going over to 
catechise-meeting !” 

And courtesying to her 
mother, —for Barbschen 
remembered manners if not 
Tessons,—the little girl ran 
down the sunlit path tu the 
silver bend of the river. 
Here she found a dozen 
lads and lassies dressed in 
their Sunday best, all under 
the care of old Coonradt 
Hess, who was to row 
them across to the green 
shore eastward, where, in 
the shadow of the wooded 
hills, stood the gray stone 
structures of fort and 
charch. 

“Hist, youngsters!” said 
Coonradt, as his clumsy 
bout rocked with the mer- 
riment of his passengers. ‘‘Such noise is unseemly 
for the Lord's day ; perchance not safe, moreover, 
for I have heard that the scout, trusty John 
Adam Hartmann, came in this morning with tid- 
ings that a band of Indians is on the war-path.”” 

“Oho!” laughed ruddy - faced Hans Schu- 
macher. “‘I don’t believe that there is a redskin 
within fifty miles. They haven’t dared to show 
their ugly, red and ochre faces since General 
Herkimer taught them such a lesson at the battle 
of Oriskany!” 

“But our good Herkimer is dead!”’ and Coon- 
radt shook his gray head mournfully. ‘The 
redskins will grow bolder when they hear that 
news. But here we are at the shore, and I see 
Dominie Rosenkranz in his black gown waiting 
for you at the church door.” 

With trembling limbs little Barbschen followed 
the line of children up to the church. 

‘When it came her turn to reply to the ques- 
tion she blushed, stammered and utterly failed; 
but the good dominie was kind-hearted, in spite 
of his awful dignity, and looking at her gently 
from over his big, silver-rimmed spectacles, he 
said: 

“Tis indeed a big question for so small a maid! 
Study it more this coming week, and maybe 
thou canst answer it better next Sabbath. And 
may the Lord keep thee safe in His ‘providence’ 
until then!” 

Touched by his kindness, yet ashamed of her 
stupidity, little Barbschen, at the close of, the 
catechise-meeting, ran down to the shore and sat 
down in a little grove of young pinetrees to 
await the coming of her young companions, who 
were seizing the opportunity offered for a little 
chat with the lads and lassies of the German 
Flatts. 

And as little Barbschen sat there, her rosy 
cheek resting on her hand, and making many 
resolutions to study very hard the coming week, 
she heard a footstep on the pebbly shore. 
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A very soft footstep it was,—stealthy and 


panther-like! Peeping out cautiously from the 
sheltering boughs, Barbschen beheld an Indian! 
An Indian all war-paint and feathers, with 
musket in his hand and tomahawk and scalping- 
knife at his belt. Fierce and grim he walked 
along. screening himself among the willows 
bending over the shore, and his gleaming eyes 
sending quick glar.ces here and there. 

Little Barbschen’s blood seemed to freeze in 
her veins. If the savage were to see her, death 
would be her portion—death or dread captivity. 
She folded her hands in prayer, and suddenly 
there came to her, clear and distinct, every 
blessed word of the answer she had so blundered 
over that day—the answer to the question, 
“Child, what meanest thou by the providence 
of God?” 

The answer: “The almighty and ever-present 
power of God, whereby He upholds and governs 
all things,” ete. 

She whispered it all softly to herself and was | 
cheered. God was watching over her—she need ' 





COMPANION. 





knocking each other about?” asked the big 
marble. “And as soon as one game is done, 
another begins. It is so tiresome!” 

In fact, he began to feel so cross that he made 
up his mind to run away. So the next time that 
Johnny sent him flying against a row of the 


other marbles, he contrived to slip down under |- 


the fence; the green grass covered him over, and 
as it was just the same color as the “Teal,” 
Johnny’s sharp eyes failed to find him. 

At first the lazy marble thought it was fine fun 
to lie still and do nothing, but soon he was tired 
of that. He could hear the boys on the sidewalk 
shouting their funny jargon, while his brother 
marbles rattled to and fro, and had such jolly 
games! How he wished that he was with them! 

One day Johnny was digging a flower-bed by 
the fence, when his spade struck something 
hard. 

“Why, here is my ‘real!’” he cried. “What 
made you run away, you naughty fellow?” 

Then Johnny took his other marbles from his 
pocket, and they had a fine play all together 








TOMMY AND ME AND THE BABY. 


not fear. In this comfort she waited quietly. | 

The Indian passed on without seeing the little | 
figure crouching among the pines, and when he 
had disappeared little Barbschen ran swiftly up 
to the fort, and a minute later some of the 
soldiers sallied forth in quest of the lurking 
enemy. But he was not to be found. Like a 
serpent he had glided away into the forest! 

Hans Schumacher laughed teasingly as the 
young fulks rowed homeward over the sunlit 
waters of the Mohawk. 

“Ach! You were having a nice nap, little 
Barbschen, and dreamed that you saw a redskin! 
Doubtless your dream was caused by too much 
pondering your troublesome catechism question.”” 

“Never mind about my catechism question, 
big Hans,” said little Barbschen, placidly. ‘I 
know it now,—and what is more, I know the 
meaning of it. It is that the dear All-Father 
watches over His children everywhere.” 

And something besides the sunset glory made 
little Barbschen’s face shine. 


Mary E. Q. Brus. 


———_+»+—____ 


Johnny's Marble. 


Seven little marbles lay huddled together in 
Johnny’s pocket. They rattled merrily against 
one another, and when Johnny went hop, skip 
and jump, they went hop, skip and jump, too, 
for they were so glad that marble-time had come 
again. Only the big green marble that Johnny 
called a “real” did not stir at all, and was not | 
glad a bit. 

“Oh, dear, I wish it was winter again!” said 
the big marble. “Then I could sleep all day in | 
Johnny’s play-room, instead of rolling about on 
the pavement.” 

“1 think that is fun,” said the little brown; 
marble. 

“What fun is there in bumping together and 





again; and the big, lazy marble was now as 
lively and jolly as the others, and clicked merrily 
against his neighbors as if he quite enjoyed the 
game. 





Something Unusual. 


He hunted through the library, 
He looked behind the door, 
He searched where baby keeps his toys 
Upon the nursery floor ; 
He asked the cook and Mary, 
He called mamma to look, 
He even started sister up 
To leave her Christmas book. 


He couldn't find It anywhere, 
And knew some horrid tramp =~ 
Had walked in through the open gate 
And stolen it, the seamp! 
Perhaps the dog had taken it 
And hidden it away; 
Or else perhaps he’d chewed it up 
And swallowed it in play. 


And then mamma came down the stairs, 
Looked through the closet door, 

And there it hung upon its peg, 
As it bad hung before. 

And Tommy’s cheeks turned rosy red, 
Astonished was his face. 

He couldn’t find his cap—because 
‘Twas in its proper place! 


EMMA ENDICOTT MAREAN, 


———_+o+____ 
Ir was Helen’s first day in school, and she; 
talked right out loud, just as she did when she 
was at home. Helen’s teacher said, “Now, | 
little folks, don’t talk, but whenever you want | 
anything just hold up your hand.” 

Pretty soon up went Helen’s little hand. 
“Well, Helen, what do you want?” and Miss 
Pomeroy was surprised when Helen said, “Some 
candy, please.” 
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Nuts to Crack. 
L 
CHARADES, 

L 


My, first is an exclamation, 
ittered in scorn or disdain; 
My next is a charming retreat, 
ai-sheltered from sun or from rain. 
My third is only myself, 
le my fourth is something I wear; 
My whole {s a virtue indeed, 
nvolving scrupulous care. 
tm. 
My first defiles the person, 
o do my last, the mind; 
My whole js about as useful a thing 
s in your homes you'll find. 
Im. 
My last bore me to my first, 
ere soon to me I beckoned, 
From the corner where he sat, 
A Chinaman with my second. 
: thought to make him my servant, 
Or at least some good to do; 
But now that he my whole has proved, 
T pass him on to you. 


Iv. 


In youth we’re encouraged to do my first, 
hile carefully kept from my last; 
The amount of my whole is phenomenal 
In the present, as ’twas in the past. 


2. 
BROKEN WORDS. 


Example: Break the emblem of Ireland, and 
make a fraud and Gibraltar. Sham-rock. 

Break a sinew, and make a number and a 
Spanish title. 

reak a burlal-place, 

and make a domestic 
animal and a toilet article. 

Break a meal, and make 
an opening and firm. 

Break a seat, and make 
in like manner and the 
name of a musical tone. 

Break darkened, and 
make a fish and indebted 

rr 


for. 

Break a church officer, 
aud make hostility and 
the cave of a wild beast. 

Break an {mplement of 
the laundress, and make 
level and a metal. 

Break a host, and make 
a country and an English 
title. 

Break the moral sense. 
and make to study and 
knowledge. 


The initials of the sec- 
ond syllables of the words 
spell what 


“Come before the swallow 
dares, and takes 
The winds of March with 
beauty.” 


3. 
A POCKETFUL OF CENTS. 


1, A silent cent. 
2. A splendid cent. 

. A kind cent. 
4. A lamblike cent. 
6. An agent’s cent. 
A consenting cent. 
. A foaming cent. 

8. A recovering cent. 
9. A satisfied cent. 
10. A neighboring cent. 
11. A bright-bued cent. 
12. An injurious cent. 
13. A late cent. 
14. A neat cent. 


- 


4. 
CHARADES. 


L 
My first is a number; my 
second stands 
Grim on ne hilltop in dis- 


tant lands. 
My whole isa place where, 
Strange to say, 
Much yarn has’ 
for many a day; 
Though search as you 
may, it will not reveal 
A fleece of wool or a spinnfng-wheel. 
n. 
My first, without any speech or noise, 
Nroves on through the waters blue.” 
To second money, dear girls and boys, 
Is seldom a wise thing to do. 
Wherever you wander, wherever you stray, 
My whole goes with you every sunshbiny day. 
UL 
First. 
Sometimes I am blue, and sometimes I am green, 
I change, yet am ever the same. 
Second. 
’Mid the sons of Israel I was seen, 
And a tribe of the Jews bore my name. 
Whole. 
Fine folks in ruffles and powder and lace, 
Of yore I carried from place to place. 


5. 
SIMPQE ADDITION. 
Add a house and a ‘k that is made by a fold, 
And a certain enlargement you'll at once behold. 
Add to gain and denial, the proof is exact 
That sifting by means of the wind {s a fact. 


en spun 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. CART FRET 
AREA RAVE 
REAM EVEN 
TAMEAS TENT 

ALTO 
8s TEM 
DOLTOMBRAD 
OVER RULE 
LENA ALPS 
TRAP DESK 
2. Theatre; at three; the rate; tbe tear; there- 


at; ere that. 

a. Hebe—he be. Germany—germ any. 
rose—primrose. All owed—allowed, Kind led— 
kindled. Pan try—pantry. Sup port support. 
Comb at—combat. Ear then—earthen. ens 
I've—pensive. Rest less—restless. Cat amount 
—catamount. Be a trice—beat rice—Beatrice. 
Liquid ate—liqnidate. 

4. 1. Ed, it, or—editor. 2. Hue, man—buman. 
3. Front, is, plece—frontisplece. 

5.1. Key. 2. Check. 3. Lent. 


Prim 





Current Events 
THe AMERICAN PoLicy IN THE Pnivir- 
PINKS bas been defined in a proclamation pub- 
lished in the islands by the commissioners who 
were appointed by the President. The procla- 
mation declares that the supremacy of the United 
States will be enforved throughout the archipel- | 
ago, but it promises the people the fullest measure 
of liberty and self-government consistent with 
this supremacy and with the obligations of the 
United States. Specitic promises are made of 
civil rights, religious freedom, public schools, a 
civil service largely filled by natives, and the 
collection of taxes solely for use in the islands. 

Tie DISBANDMENT OF THE CUBAN ARMY 
has been assured by a vote of the Cuban .\saem- 
bly. This Assembly, made up of Cuban army 
Officers, at first refused the $3,000,000 sent by | 
the United States to be paid to the troops on 
condition of their disbandment, and even deposed | 
General Gomez, the commander-in-chief, because } 
he promised to codperate in the distribution. It 
cherished the hope that it would be allowed to 
make a Joan for a much larger sum; but when it 
found that this could not be done, it voted to 
disband the army and to dissolve its own organ- 
ization, thus removing the two most serious 
obstacles to the administration of the island. 

THE FILIPINno CAPITAL, MALULOS, was 
evacuated by Aguinaldo’s forces and was occu- 
pied by General MacArthur’s division, March 
3ist. The insurgents offered little resistance, 
and most of them are believed to have retreated 
northward. The engineers with (ieneral Mac- 
Arthur have repaired the railroad, bridges and | 
telegraph between Manila and Malolos, so that | 
the advance column is in close connection with 
its base of operations. 

THE SAMOAN TROUBLES.—Official reports 
from Admiral Kautz, who is at Apia, with 
the cruiser Philadelphia, contirm the press 
accounts of a disturbance in the Samoan Islands, 
in which the American and British war-ships 





intervened. Arrangements are in progress, at the | grap! 


initiztive of Germany, for the appointment of a 
joint commission, in which Germany, (ireat 
Britain and the United States will be represented, 
for the permanent settlement of all disputes 
regarding the islands. 


A Nove. ExperimMENT.—Under authority 
given by a law just enacted by the Michigan 
Legislature, the common council of the city of 
Detroit has appointed three commissioners with 
power to buy the street railways of that city and 
manage them on municipal account. The voters 
of Detroit several years ago, when the question 
was submitted to them, decided in favor of 
municipal ownership of the street railways... The 
new law goes farther by providing for municipal 
management as well as ownership. 

A Paciric CABLE.—No cable has yet been 
laid across the Pacific Ocean. It is wm Bi 
for the government to telegraph to its new 
possession of Hawaii; and when Admiral Dewey 
wishes to telegraph to the government at Wash- 
ington, his message must go by a roundabout 
route through China, India and England. A 
cable could be laid now, with the landing-stations 
all on American territory... It might be laid 
from San Francisco to the Hawaiian Islands, a 
distance of 2,000 miles, thence to Wake Island, 
thence 2,000 miles farther to Guam, in the 
Ladrones, and thence to Manila, 1,500 m 
farther. The last Congress did not act on this 
question, but the next Congress will probably 
enact the necessary legislation. | 

A British CabLy.—Plans are far advanced 
for the construction of a Pacitic cable by (reat | 
Britain and her colonies, The projected rvute, | 
with the landing-stations all on British territory, 
is from Vancouver by Fanning Island and Fiji 
to Norfolk Island, and thence to Queensland 
and New Zealand. The estimated cost is from 
$7,500,000 to $9,000,000. ‘The four Australasian 
colonies concerned have volunteered to become 
responsible for four-ninths of the cost, and 
the remaining five-ninths will be 
divided equally between Great 
Britain and Canada. 











REcENT Deatus. — Briga- 
dier-General Daniel W. Flagler, © 
Chief of Ordnance of the United 
states Army, died March 20th, ese h | 
at the age of CUT- GENERAL FLAGLER. | 
Admiral Charles (. Carpenter of the United 
States Navy, who was retired 
in 1896 after 46 years of con- 
tinuous service, died April 1st, 
at the age of 65. Baroness | 

















the eminent Hebrew  philan- | 
thropist, is dead. She emulated | 
her late husband in her jifetime | 
in her generous gifts to chari- 
ADMIRAL CARPENTER. ties and her will bequeaths | 





a large part of her estate to benevolent uses, * 
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CHILDREN’S PONIES. 


Gentle, well-broken, stylish. Accustomed to steam | ®/l"° 
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10 600 Ibs. . 
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MAGIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 


Dullest scissors sharp- 





. Durable. Perfect. 


Simple 
“25 ets. Post-paid. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Exclusive territory. 
Sells as soon as itis shorn. 
| COLUMBIA MFG. cO., 

oll, Mass. 


School Exhibitions 





Do you want to carry off the honora® Audiences 
want something new and original. Send for Pieces to 
Speak. 25 different books now ready. Ten cents each, 
postage paid. 


EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., 





Chicago, ith 


i. 






WANTED, BOYS, fou macnn as 
fe junc! Gat ags, Boxing joves, 
Foot Balls, ‘Catchers’ Mitts, Caineras,and McFadden's 
Exerelsers for selling 60 tb puck os of our bluing at 10c, 
Handsome premium given with each pac! 
which inakes it an easy seller. 
Monday Mf, 


ids Vaimed 


Manual of complete instruction ue ation | 
for both, ee to any ad application 
BUNNELL & CO., Cortlandt St. cor, ‘Washington, 


ARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and deautifies the hate 
Tromotes, a luxuriant | growth 
Never Fails to Restore Gray] 
Hair to its Youthful ¢ Color. 
tures scalp diseases & hair falling. 

50 ind $1.00 at Druggists 












eo, 
Send oe. for samples 
3 jochester, N. Y. 






P-A-N-S 
anish pain 
5 f 




















var Cards 


Labels, Circulars, or newspaper. 

38. Larger $15. 
‘Type setting easy, printed rules. 
Sy Money saved; also big profitsat 
printing for others. Stamp fora 










ont 
sils use a thin application of 


RUSTLESS OLEITE 


and they cannot rust or tarnish, 
ii 











Will last for years, easily removed with a cloth: atalog, presses, type, to factory, 
not soll the Sager BEetts CBE Beales, OF PY null. Sie. “RELSEY & 00. Meriden. Conn. 
WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY’SWORK. 


Easily Earned 


Bicycles,’ uy | Sewing Machines, 
Furniture, Mackintoshes, Mandolins, 
Tea Sets. etc., - 

few hours’ w. 

our High-grade T. Toilet 
our inends. Ne money req 
for catalogue of over one-hundred premiums and 
full information atonce Address 


BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 320-332 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, I, 


Boys anf Girls can get a Nickel-Plated Watch, 
also a Chain and Charm for selling 11-2 dozen 
Packages of Bluine at 10 cente each. Send your 
full address by return mail and we will forward 
the Bluine post-paid, and a large ium 
No money required. 

Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 










Machines, 
oting a 
acts, 





~) EARN 


Complexion Soaj 
OR from $6.! 00 "to. $20. 
LIBERAL COMMISSION 


Aes) Over $500,000 worth 
twenty yea From 
increased 


Dinner Set, No. 67, u 
With 818.00 worth. 











List. WE PAY FREIGHT an 


Price-| 
convenient to send payment with order. LONDON 


YOU CAN OBTAIN ~ | Ov 


DINNER SETS, Watches, Ladies’ Waterproofs, Sewing 


each your to nearly 
We will be pleased to mail YOU our 170-page illustrated Premium List with 
§ allow time to deliver 





“30 cts. 
post-paid. 













Bicycles and hundreds of other Premiums by 
few hours’ work selling our Tea, Coffee, Spices, 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Perfumed Bath ‘Tablets, 


00 in Cash cach week, taking advantage of the 
we allow our agents. 


sold to ne gs rem 
@ business oj 
(So: in 1898. 


EDCAR 
Chocolate Grater 


40 2q. inches of grating surface 
Chocolate fine and dry as 
nod for Cheese, Bread, ete 
No lacerat 
r for it or 
Circular free. Agents wanted. 
-ANY, Reading, Mass. 
. 10, '98, Feb. 14, ": 






anion readers in 
in 1877 our sales 


past 
ave 





foods before paying for them when not 
Street, Boston, 


TEA co, 193 Congress » Mass. 





HOME STUDY 


LEISURE MOMENTS 
devoted to a study of our mr trl ras yet complete course {a Femnas- 
ship, Book-Keeping, 


mercial Law, Steno- 
hy —will fit re tor tee hie se Perms, oo of trust and respon- 
sibility. A knowledge of one or more is an essential to a sucessful 


i business. Write for booklct, Gettin: the World. 
saroor in any 7 c Tit, 


Dragon Bicycle Bell, 


Onty $1.00 by mail. 
Handsomely Modeled. 
Finely Hand-Chased. 
Rich Jeweled Eyes. 
Finished in Handsome Antique Bronze. 
Lion, Serpent or Turtle, same price, 
NEW DEPARTURE BELL CO., Bristol, Ct. 


20th CENTURY 


Bicycle and Driving 
HEADLIGHTS. 






















Prices Low to Sell Millions. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
20th CENTURY MFG. CO., 17 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 


You can Boys watches, cameras, solid gold ring: 


sporting goods, musical instruments and many oth 
valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of Ry 
English Ink Powder at 10s cach. Every pa 

of ine ink. We ask no money—send your n: 
will forward you 18 packages with premium Ii 


makes 50c worth 
od address, and we 
d full instructions. 
When you sell the Ink Powder send the money to us and select 
your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust you. Don't lose this 
ims oppartosty,. Write for the out ‘Address all orders to 
perial Ink Concern, 16 Adu » Oak Park, Ills. 


REAL BARGAINS 


Road Wagons at 316-45 
Top Read Wager 2.70 
‘Top Buggies at aa: 00 



























Also Carts, Sadd 
‘and everything in the vehicle 
line at lowest Wholesale prices. All correct in style, 
quality and workmanship. Bay direct from factory. 
Save dealer’s profits. We sell one or more as low as 
others sell In car lots, and ship C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination, Guaranteed as represented or money 
refunded Write for catalogue and testimonials Free. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 Van Buren St., B 17: 


§ CTs nag 
STA 
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END f rew illustr ated bool 
Philadelphia Institute 
Garden Street, Philade iphia, t 
lished 1834, EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 






Founder and Principal, who cured him- 
self after stammering forty years. 






“CHEW 


7 Beeman’s 





THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
Cum. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are Imitations. 


Ce Be eee eee EEE EES ees 


. 
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Sewing Machine Facts. 


NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE is of the highest 
possible grade in every detail. We guarantee that no better running 
or more durable Sewing Machine can be purchased at any price. It 
has the best and most modern improvements and attachments, has five 
drawers, and the finest woodwork. “Nothing better,” is what people 
say who have used our New Companion Sewing Machine. Send us a 
postal and we will mail you free SAMPLES OF WORK made on the 
New Companion Sewing Machine, together with our new Instruction Book, 
which is the finest thing of the kind ever published. 






NEW DROP-HEAD CABINET. 


We I Pay the Freight. 


The price at which we sell the New Companion Dropunes Sewing 
Machine to Companion readers is but $21.75. On receipt of price we will 
deliver the machine, freight paid, to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. 
Or we will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any office in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or any freight office west of these four 
states, for $24.75. We will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if the machine 
is not satisfactory it can be returned, and the full amount paid will be re- 
funded. Every Machine fully warranted, 


Note.—The New Companion Sewing Machine Without Drop- 
Head Cabinet, delivered free at $2.75 less than the above prices. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 203 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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A TURNING HEADLIGHT.—Among recent 
inventions is a locomotive headlight which, 
when the train is rounding a curve, turns in such | 
@ manner as to keep its projected shaft of light 
continually upon the rails, instead of pointing off 
to one side, as occurs with a stationary headlight. 
‘The motion of the headlight is controlled by 
means of an air-cylinder, connected with the 
air-brake system of the train and regulated by a | 
valve in the cab. When the locomotive strikes | 
a straight section of track the headlight automat- 
ically returns to its proper position. 


Sirius PHOTOGRAPHED aT Mippay.— 
The fact that bright stars can be seen with a tele- 
scope at high noon sometimes astonishes curious 
visitors to an observatory. Even more surprising 
is the fact that stars can be photographed in 
broad day. The Draper photographing tele- 
scope, belonging to the Harvard Observatory, 
has pictured the dog-star, Sirius, at midday, 
and it has been suggested that the photographing | 
of bright stars crossing the meridian in daylight | 
may prove to be a source of increased knowledge | 
for astronomers. 


A New EXpLoRATION OF TrBET.—Dr. 
Sven Hedin, the Swedish explorer, who bas added 
so much to our knowledge of Central Asia, 
intends to start on another expedition to that 
interesting, and in some respects mysterious, 
land about the middle of the present year. He 
is to be gone three years, and will try to spend 1 | 
winter in the Alpine regions of Tibet, at an 
elevation of 15,000 feet. 

SkiM-MILK MADE UsrFUL.—A new use| 
has been discovered for milk, and fortunately it | 
is skim-milk that is this time in request. It is| 
wanted to make sizing, to be used by paper 
manufacturers in the glazing of paper of a fine 
quality. Heretofore, for the accomplishing of 
this purpose, a superior grade of glue with other 
ingredients has been used. It is claimed that a 
much better and cheaper sizing can be obtained 
from skim-milk. To prepare the milk it is put 
into a vat, treated with chemicals, and heated 
until curd is formed, the curd being then washed, 
pressed and ground fine, after which it is put | 
into a large drying kiln, where it is dried in 
about 12 hours, and is put in bags ready for 
shipment. 


Exectric BELLS RuNG BY THE StN.— 
Prof. Torvald Kohl, of the Odder Observatory, 
Denmark, reports that when the huge sunspot 
of September last was crossing the solar meridian, 
magnificent auroral lights flashed across the 
heavens, and the electric bells in the great 
telegraph station at Fredericia rang without 
any visible cause. The telegraphic service in | 
Denmark was disturbed for bours during the | 
auroral display. Professor KGhl thinks that the 
agency of the sun in producing the phenomena 
was evident. Similar exhibitions of ‘wireless 
telegraphy” between the sun and the earth have 
‘been noted in the past. 

AN Evectric Locomotivr.—On the raik 
way between Paris and Melun, a distance of 
about 28 miles, experiments have recently been 
tried with a high-speed electric locomotive, 
drawing a passenger-car containing a party of 
15 people. The rear part of the locomwtive, 
corresponding .to the eab of a steam-engine, 
contains the electrie 
accumulators. The two 






rear pairs of wheels are driven by continuous 
current electromotors. The locomotive with its 
tender weighs nearly 200,000 pounds. Drawing 
a load of 147 tons, the average speed was 27 
miles an hour. With a 100-ton train a speed of 
60 miles an hour was obtained. 


Swirt CLoups PrEcEDE CoLD WAVES.— 
Observations at the Blue Hill Observatory 
showed that for several days before the great 
cold wave of February last, the high cirrus 
clouds, which attain an elevation of about nine 
miles, moved with unusual velocity. On one 
day these clouds were flying at the rate of 166 | 
miles per hour. It is thought that measures af 
cloud motions will play an important part in 
‘weather predictions hereafter. 

EXTINCTION OF THE POLYNESIANS.—Dr. 
D. G. Brinton calls attention to the rapid 
extinction of the Polynesian tribes inhabiting 
the Pacific archipelagoes. A hundred years ago 
the Hawaiian Islands were said to contain 400,- 
000 native inhabitants ; to-day they have scarcely 
30,000. ‘The same rapid diminution has occurred 
throughout Polynesia, and is attributed mainly 
to leprusy, tabercalosis and evil ways of living. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


For the Throat use “Srown's Bronchial Troches.” 
They are unrivalled for the alleviation of all Throat 
aused by cold or use of the voice. (Ade. 





STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff: stamp: 
‘BEVIN'S S 


“NEW ERA” 


BICYCLE BELL. 














fine, 
io 








ewest thing out! 
{Push the button” to ring 
it. of best qi 





Loud, © 





musieal tones. 
Sold by dealers or sent post-paid 
Sor $1.00 if your dealer hasn't it, 
BEVIN BROS. MPG. CO., 
‘ast Hampton, Conn, 
TURERS IN AN 





OL BELL MAN 


NO 10 O'CLOCK LUNCH. 


A FOOD THAT SUSTAINS THE BODY AFTER 
COMMON FOOD IS EXHAUSTED. 








With many people there comes a feeling of 
faintness and need for food before the noon hour 
is reached. This is generally because of the use 
of white bread and other non-nourishing articles 
of food used for breakfast. It is a cause of com- 
ment among those who use the concentrated food, 
Grape-Nuts, that no feeling of hunger is felt until 
the noon hour. The facts show forth that the 
food is sustaining and nourishes and feeds the 
body hours after the power of ordinary food is 
exhausted. 

A few days’ trial of Grape-Nuts tells the tale. 

Found at grocers and made by the Postum Co., 
| at Battle Creek, Mich 


Pears’ 


No other soap in 
the world is used so 
much; or so little of 
it goes so far. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ si 
of stores sell it, especially druggist: 


Raven Gloss 


The highest-art of dressing for the shoes 
of gentlewomen and the Vici kid shoes of 
gentlemen, 

The standard high-grade shoe-saver, 
dresser and leather-renewer for nearly a 

quarterofacentury. 


The Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. 
No. 71 Barclay Street, 
‘New York City. 

If your dealer hasn't it, 
we'll send full-sized bottle 
by prepaid express for the 
price, 25 cents(in stamps). 

















“When you wish the latest styles, write to us.” 


Summer Suits = 


*4. 


QUE new Summer styles of Tailor 
made Suits and Skirts are now 
ready. We will be pleased to mail free 
our latest Catalogue together with 
Supplement of new Summer Styles 
and a collection of samples of 
materials to select from. We keep 
no ready-made garments, but make 
everything to order, thus insuring 
the perfection of fit and finish. 

















Our Catalogue Iustrates : 
New Summer Suits, $4 up. 
(In Pique, Duck, Crash, Linen, 





| Denim, etc.) 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
(In Venetians, 


Broadcloths, 





Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Summer Skirts, $3 up. 

Bicycle Suits, $4 up. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
rades. All orders filled promptly; a suit or skirt can 
made in one day when necessary. We pay express 
charges everywhere. If, when writing, you will mention 
any particular kind or color of samples that you desire, 
it will afford us pleasure to send you exactly what you 
wish. Write to-day for C d samples; we will 
send them to you free by return 1 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 























|The ever dainty, shapely, comfort- 
giving ladies’ Turkish slipper—now 
in the fashionable Oriental yellow. 


Bullion embroidery, rich 
brown, pink, blue, black. . 4 to 8, 50 cents pair; 
add 7 cents for postage. ‘Vantine’s Monthly,” Free 


oy A. A. Vantine & Co. 


pompons. Other colors: 






Largest Importers from Japan, 
India, Turkey, Persia. 


877 and 879 Broadway, New York. 


China, 


Fully 
Warranted. 


Sent on Trial. 









BEST AIR GUNS, 

Pocket or Bicycle Rifles, 

‘Targets, Foot Lathes, etc. 
Manufactured by 

H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkime 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE Ni 05 FOR PARTI 


/Earn an OXFORD CAMERA 
and Complete Outfit 


By’ a few hours’ 
pleasant work. 
NO MONEY 
REQUIRED! 
Send full nar 
address and we w: 
send you 18 Pack- 
aces of our Ever- 
lasting Sachet Powder (Swee ay of Violets), the 
most exquisite of Perfumes. ‘Sell then among your 
friends and acquaintances at only 10 cents each. 
When sold 81.30 and we will send you, all 
‘legant and Practical 
Outfit 





N.Y. 
8. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 





4 Beene 
ifthctions of the skin. 
| “A Wtle Naber tn price, perhaps, 
| than worthless substitutes, but 
voonore for ie Removes all odor of 
Delightful alter Shaving. 
tof Zc. Get Mennen's 
Co, Nea. 


Sold every where, of ¢ atiled ‘on receij 
t inal. } 5 EWEN jewark, 


ce. GERHARD 


















s 5 All- s 
AChild’s «<.: Suit $1. 
{ Made from Re: nts ofour Fine #2.00 and 
85.00 a yard c! neh wae ia nee 
our Great Tal #1.90 
don't pay for the ny nothin of the 
making and Tinimes. der today fore 


they are all gor 

REMN: ANTS: will sccumulate in our 
s) large tailoring store—dc 

what we will we can’t avoid them. Upon taking | 

stock recently we found on hand over 1,300 rem. 
nants, in each of which there was enough mater. 
to make child's suit. The cloths consisted of gen 
uine imported all wool English cassimeres 
and Seotch cheviote—all medium & dark shades, 
in beautiful mixtures and n.a.check patterns None 
of the cloth cost less than 2.00 and up to $3.00 a yd. 
I} We made everyremnant into knee pants suits (like cut) 
to fit boys from 4 to 15 years old, and now offer 
them forthe wonder price of $1.90. The suits are splen- 
idly tailored, perfect im fit and style and are guaran- 
teed fully worth donble our price 


§T90 SSEND NO MONEY, “24: 22 


and pattern: five att of boy, stateif Taree or small for age and we'll 

¢ €.0.D. by express, and allow you to try iton the boy 
vetore's you pay one cent. If just as represented and worth double 
ourprice then pay the express agent $1.90 and express charges. Pay 
nothing if unsatisfactory. Write for free cloth samples 
of sults for boys from 4 to 19 years old. 


The H. LOUIS VEHON CO.155 W. Jackson St.Chicago,IIl. | 


Monarch 


| Bicycles | 


1$25 $35 $50 








but send this adv. 


22-100 CALIBER SAFETY RIFLES | 








The World’s Favorite 


ACENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 
Chicago. New York. 





Pimples 
|. Lay the Foundations for Skin Diseases. 
Remedy Mailed ee. 


Coe’s Eezema Cure eure: ples in young and old, 
ited acne and other 
painful, disfiguring skin & ions, 
dandruff, and itching piles (simple 
use it to « themselv 
world. It sells at 
nufacturers will mail a trial treatment absolutely 
to every person who writes to them and mentions 
The remedy often cures the 
Is. In 
some instances a single $1.00 box has been more effee- 
tive than a trip to some European or American sani- 
tarium or mineral springs. Write to-day to 
COK CHEMICAL COMPANY, CLEVELAND, 


A 













Doetors 













fr 
the Youth's Companion. 
most obstinate skin diseases when all else f 
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arkling 
absolutely fr 
matter. Puri 
utilizing 
and as 

finish, et 















the waste 

sily cleaned 
only BL 

ship and construction, easiest to ope 








RALSTON STILL. 





heat 
Ni 






the kitche a 
w 1809 Model w atest improvements, plat 
uaranteed the best in the world—best in workman- 
and with the t capacity per 











re 


If found otherwise may be returned at our expense. 


ly adopted by the Rals' 
st Award and Gold Med 
sively used by the United 
Over 1,000 testimonials from sati 





a Health Club. 















Unserupulous i ors of the 
adoption by the Government, ete 3 
public by a pretended $1,000 challenge, will bear investigation. 

Send fur booklet “C,” list of dealers, and other interesting printed matter 


Manufactured only by 


THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., 54 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Why Not Save It? 


=the middleman’s profit. 
That extra amount of 
money is just as gi 















you money? 


We sell on 
Vehicles and Harness 
direct from factory 
at wholesale prices. 
ship anywhere sub. 


A 
No. 381—Three, Spin ring 
Loop Phaeton, wit! 

d) $83. Otherssell itfor $130 








to examination and 
uur goods, 
We make 6 
as good as retail 

We are the largest manufacturers of 
8 and ha the world selling to 
Send for free 144-page 











ELKHART CARRIAGE and HARNESS MPG. CO., 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Wi.t1ams’ Soaps SOLD EVERYWHERE, BUT SENT 
BY MAIL IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YOU. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, . . 25 cents. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, ze cents. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet,. . | 25 cents. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 

Six Round Cakes, 1 1b... 4» 40 cents. 
Exquisite alsofortoilet.’ Trialcake for 2c.stamp. 


TheJ.B. WILLIAMSCO.,Glastonbury,Conn. 


LONDON: 04 GREAT RUSSELL ST, W.c, SYDNEY? 161 CLARENCE ST. 





DANDRUFF RUINS CLOTHING. 


Dust adheres to the oily scales falling on 
one’s clothes and a sticky grease-spot is 
the result. Brushing does not remove it 
and wears the suriace off the goods. 


Coke Dandruff Cure 


cleans the scalp at once, and keeps it 
clean. Stimulates it and promotes 
a healthful condition of the hair. 


“Coke Dandruff Cure” is guaranteed to cure 
or money refunded. One dollar a bottle 
at druggists or by express. Booklet free. 


A. R. BREMER CO., 13 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Canadian Depot, The Lyman Bros. & Co., Lid., Toronto. 









All Stevens Rifles © 
/* are guaranteed to 


*e Safe, Solid, 
Accurate. 


The line is most 
complete, embracing 
pistols, Heavy rifles 
for target and hunt- 
ing purposes, light 
pocket ritles with skeleton 
stocks. 


The “Favorite” 











as reliable and ad vis: 
No. 17, with Plain Open Sights, $6.00 
No. 13, with Target Sights, $5.50 
Where these rifles are urried iu stock by 






















dealers we will send, express prepaid, on 
eipt of price. 

np for our cor eatalogue, con 

cription of our entire line, with valu. 








able information regarding rifles, ammunition, ete. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Box 338, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 









The Youth’s Companion is an Mlustrated weekly 
a per of eight paget ubscription price is 
Brisa year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elght—which is the number 

ven for fie"are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishe 









New Subscriptions cau commence at any time 
during the y 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
acriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tious. 

Payment for the Companion, when 
should ade in #« fice Mi 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURE: 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 





1 











Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almoet sure to wear w hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 





silver to up Ina letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
ame ou your paper, which shows to what fme 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Kemember that the 
tust be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis. 








continue ft, a8 we cannot tind your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 
aime of the Post-office to which 
your DA cnt. Your hame cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Cantion against paying money to strangers 
criptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
nion by the payment of money to 
iid not be made. If subscribers do 
do It at their own risk, 


Letters should be addressed and drafts nade payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth Companion, 
m1 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


















OBSCURE RHEUMATIC PAINS. 


HEUMATISM is a name ap- 
plied to several conditions, 
which vary widely in almost 
every detail. The present 
paper has for its object the 
consideration of a single phase 
of the disease: soreness and 
lameness, and certain dull, 

intermittent pains in the joints, unat- 

tended by fever. They are popularly 
known as “rheumatic twinges,” and in 
children as “growing pains.” 

Such pains precede, as well as follow, 
attacks of true rheumatism, and are 
also common in those who have no manifest 
rheumatic tendency. They are often transient, 
recurring only after indiscretions in diet, such as 
overindulgence in rich food. Sometimes they 
occur only at seasons when out-of-door exercise 
has been neglected. They may follow loss of 
sleep, worry, or prolonged stram. Confinement 
in poorly ventilated apartments has also been 
observed to exert ap influence in bringing on 
pains of this character. 

Toterference with the functional activity of the 
skin, caused by the presence of moisture in the 
air, such as always precedes a storm, also makes 
itself known to the “rheumatic” by pains in the 
joints. 

Digestive disturbances often play an important 
part in causing such pains, while defective elimi 
nation of the waste products of the body on the 
part of the skin, kidneys, lungs and other excre- 
tory organs has a strong Influence in the same 
direction. 

It is evident, indeed, that depressing or unhy- 
gienic influences of whatever character foster the 
enemy in the case of persons afflicted with a 
rheumatic temperament. 

Obscure pains in the joints are not to be re- 
garded as without significance, nur their occur- 
rence dismissed as unworthy of solicitude. It is 
well known that otber changes in the organs, 
possibly painless, but frequently vital, progress 
step by step with the symptom manifested in the 
joints, 

The remedy for the discomforts, and even 
dangers, which errors in hygiene invite, lies in 
seeking for and correcting the errors. Proper 
care of the skin is one of the most important 
measures for combating rheumatic pains, Bathing 
should be practised during the winter months 
almost as frequently as in summer, although the 
water should be of a comfortable warmth. In 
certain cases hot baths are beneficial. Errors of 
diet are to be corrected, and general measures 
for the promotion of health should be habitually 
observed. 

Obscure pain in the joints is to be regarded as 
one of nature's hints in favor of a more healthful 
manner of living. ich hints are not to be disre- 
garded without peril. 
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THE ADVERB GAME. 


We have bad so many good laughs over this 
game that I want to introduce it to Companion 
readers. Any number of persons can play it, and 
no accessories are requircd—which are two great 
advantages. 

One player is sent out of the room, and the 
others choose an adverb; then, when the absentee 
comes back, she tries to guess what that adverb 
is. She asks each player a question in turn, and 
he—or she—has to answer it in the manner of the 
chosen word. 

For example: Should the adverb be “enthusias- 
tically,” the players, in making their replies, must, 
by expression of countenance, tone of voice and 
choice of language, indicate « condition of enthu- 
siasm. 

The possibilities of the game do not appear ata 
first glance, but trial will call them forth. A bit 
of dramatic ability will render the answers highly 
entertaining, while there is great opportunity for 
cleverness and wit. 

This last point must never be mentioned, how- 


‘ that she is about to offer her guests an opportunity 





ever, in introducing the game. There is no wet 
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blanket equal to a suggestion from one’s hostess 


for displaying their intellectual faculties. Rather 
say nothing about this phase of the subject, and 
the wit will be sure to show itself, often from the 
most unexpected sources. 

We generally start with an easy adverb, such 
as “briefly,” “primly,” or “laughingly,” and work 
up to the bard ones. “Verbosely” is a capital 
word; so is “ambiguously;” and “untruthfully” 
gives chance for the wildest and most erratic 
answers. 

We make it a rule that the questioner must go 
down the entire line before venturing a guess, 
and as there are many adverbs that are almost 
—but not quite—synonymous, she must be a care- 
ful and attentive observer. Indeed, the game Is 
@ very good study in synonyms. 

When Kitty went out, we chose the word ‘‘flat- 
teringly.” She came in and asked the first player 
if he had been to the theatre that week. 

“No,” he answered, “I did not care to go, since 
you were not to be there.” 

“Why does Tom talk such nonsense?” she 
demanded of the next player. 

“But, Kitty, it isn’t nonsense. It is just the 
way we all feel,” was the touching reply. | 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Kitty, abashed. 
“TI really must change the subject! Emma, do 
you read the ert | 

Here was a poser! How was that to be an-| 
swered with a compliment? But Emma proved 
equal to the emergency. | 

“Yes,” sweetly, “whenever I cannot talk with 
you.” 

One of the funniest words was “roguishly.” It! 
was droll indeed to see the attempts of our grave 
and reverend seniors—for this time we had drawn 
the older ones into the game—to look roguish. | 
Tom watched the agonized attempts, while every | 
one was convulsed with merriment, and then 
exclaimed, disdainfully: x 

“Pshaw! That’s dead easy. The word is 
‘diotically!’ " 

If you want a good laugh, try this game. 

M. M. M. 








THE TABLES TURNED. 


Birds, we know, are sometimes trained to fire off 
pistols, as well as to perform other unusual feats, 
but it is not often that a wild bird in the woods | 
shoots a man with his own gun, as related in 
“South American Sketches” by Robert Crawford. 


A bare, del monte, a bird of Uruguay not unlike 
the turkey, had been winged by a hunter. It fell 
to the ground, but was at once on its feet, and | 
ran woutn 

Throwing his gun hastily aside, the hunter 
started in pursuit, and a game of hide-and-seek 
ensued. In and out of the brushwood the pavo | 
ran, and the man followed. 

In one of its doublings and turnings the bird 
passed over the gun, which was lying on the 

‘ound, and its foot chanced to strike against the 

rigger of the undischarged barrel, the hammer 
of which, in the hurry of the moment, had been 
left at full cock. 

There was a loud report, followed by an excla- 
mation of pain from the man. The bird escaped, 
and the luckless hunter had an ugly wound in the | 
fleshy part of his leg to remind him for weeks 
afterward of the adventure. 








DOG AND TORTOISE. 


An English writer says, “One of the leading 
characteristics of the dog is the persistence with 
which he will pursue some fixed idea,” and the 
writer supports his view of the matter by the 
following story: ' 


Last summer a friend presented us with a 
tortoise. I do not know whether our dog had 
heard of turtle soup, or whether he regarded the 
creature as a new kind of bone that walked about ; 
at any rate, he determined to eat it. 

Whenever the tortoise started out on a consti- 
tutional down the garden path, Gyp arrested it 
and carried it into his kennel, where he gnawed 
ut the impenetrable armor till his jaws ached. 

The calm and philosophical manner in which 
the tortolse resumed its interrupted promenade 
irritated the dog exceedingly, but no fallure dis- 
couraged him. Whenever we reminded him of 
the tortoise, he would go in search of It all round 
the len, peering into every crevice, till eventu- 
ally the creature was found, and then fresb 
attempts were made to extract the meaty portions 
from the shell. 


DISGUISED BY CLEANLINESS. 


There is more than one moral to be drawn 
from a Chattanooga despatch to the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, which tells how John Mattney, tramp, 
stole a yoke of oxen from a Mr. Brown, and sold 
them to the butchers. 


Mattney was arrested at Rock wood, and brought 
to this city and put in jail. He finally secured a:| 
capable lawyer, and when the case was called in 
the justice court, a clean-shaven, well-dressed, 
eo d-iooking man took the prisoners’ box for 

al. 

When Mr. Brown and the cattle-dealers went 
on the witness-stand, they were completely taken 
by surprise at the appearance of the man charged 
with the theft, and neither of them could swear 
positively that he was the thief. He was, there- 
fore, discharged, und before further proceedings 
could be had he had left the city. 

His lawyer had had him shaved, bis hair cut 
and a clean sbirt and collar put on bim, all of 
which so changed him that his fdentity was lost. 





WITHOUT CEREMONY. 


More or less ceremony usually accompanies the 
laying of a corner-stone, but the Chicago Tribune 
records an instance where one was laid quite 
simply. 

Two men were talking of the fortune of a third. 
“Yes,” said one, “he made bis first lucky strike 
In eggs. He bought ten thousand dozen ata low 
figure, put them in cold storage, and sold them at 
a profit of more than two hundred per cent. That 
was the corner-stone of his enormous fortune.” 

“Ab,” sald the other, “then the hens laid it! 





Mrs. Homespun (indignantly)—Here’s an article 
says that In Formosa a wile costs five dollars. 
fr. Homeapun (thoughtfully)—Wal, a good wife 


COMPANION. 


It gives universal satisfaction. Dent's Toothache 
Gum. All druggists. 15 cents, or by mail upon receipt 
of price. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. (Adv. 




















ARTISTS’ PROOFS or 
112 ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 
The publishers of ‘*Life"’ will send 
on receipt of 10 cents a catalogue of 
112 Artists’ PRoors oF ORIGINAL 
Drawtnas (reduced in size) by C. D. 
Gibson, Wenzell and other famous 
artists, together with a Sample Copy 
of ‘Life,’ making novel sugges- 
tions for gifts or souvenirs and an 
attractive offer for new subscribers 
to this bright weekly . i 


Live Pustisnina Company, 
1 WEST 318T STREET, NEW YORK, 


DELICIOUS! ! 


Bonbons and Chocolates, 


Sent Everywhere by Mall 
‘or Express. 


| 863 Broadway, - New York. \ 


| COCOA =>4 CHOCOLATES, 
| For Eating, Drinking and 
Cooking, are unsur- 
passed for 
{ 


Purity of Material 
and Flavor. 


GROCERS EVERYWH 


THOMSON’S 
“Clove-Fitting Corsets” 


Give beauty to the figure 
and perfect fit to the 
dress. The new style 
of Paris shape—short 
hip—is the height of 
Corset refinement. 


Sold Everywhere 
at prices from 


\ $10 $ 


Be sure to ask for 
the Thomson 
“Glove-Fitting.”’ 


per 
pair 


Handsome Catalogue, 


Illustrated, costs only 
r the asking. 
BATCHELLER & CO., 
New York City. 


LANGDON, 
345 Broadway, 







LARKI 








Enameline 


Uneeda Biscuit —a 


wiches; perfect for picnics; 
unequaled for general 
use. Good food for 
everybody. Made 

to eat, not to keep. 

Five cents a 

package. 





ure proof package. 
serve in this package. 


A 





cuit, crisp, tender, and delicious. 
meal ; take a box with youon your 
travels; splendid for sand- 





~omyyf 


FOR APPEARANCE it | 
is lustrous and unfading. 
It gives the skirt a re- | 
fined appearance im- 
possible with coarse or 
clumsy binding. 


FOR WEAR it outdoes | 
the skirt. It knows 
neither ravel nor fading, | 
does not rub the shoes, | 
gather dirt orsweep the 
street. Dyed in the wool | 
and shrunk for use. | 


FOR COST it is not too 
expensive for any skirt. | 
Five-yard pieces sell | 


everywhere for 10 cts. 


FLEISHER'S, PHILADELPHIA, MFRS. 








And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 


Our offer Sulin ex- 
piained in’ Youth's 
Companion, Feb. 16th 
larch 30th, 


SOAPS 


and 

STUD fen begat poste ee. 
w to obtain, free, the famous 

Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish ; it is put up in 
paste, cake or liquid 


form. There is no dust and no odor, and the 

result is a brilliant polish without labor. 

has the largest sale of any stove polish on 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


It 


new form of Soda 
Serve with every 


Moisture 

spoils bis- 

cuit; to pre- 

serve and deliver 

to the consumer 
our new and splendid 
Uneeda Biscuit as 


crisp, tender and delicious 

as when fresh from the oven, 
we have originated this moist- 
Carefully remove the wrapper 


’ 


fter the biscuit are eaten, 











is wuth it.—Spare Moments. 
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Waltham 
UPSIDE DOWN Woaiches 


Made by the American 
Waltham Watch 
Company are the 
best and most reliable 
timekeepers made 

in this or any other 
country. 


‘©The Perfected American Watch,’’ an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 

































“The satisfaction-givers." 


(Quality Foods 


Swift’s Products 
are of superlative quality, prepared from 
the highest grade of stock with nicest 
care under U. S, Government inspection. 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard —there is 
no other lard quite so good. 
Swift's Premium Hams — each one 
selected and most carefully cured. 
Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon. 
No other bacon is in its class of quality. 
Swift’s Cotosuet—ot vegetable purity. 
Swift’s Jersey Butterine. The best 
butter isn’t better, 
Swift’s Beef Extract — the full con- 


centrated strength of superior beef. 


Last Year’s Bicycle 









































may be given an up-to-date 
appearance at a trifling expense. 
A few cents invested in 


Neal's Enamels 


THE GENUINE 
(“Yor'iieyeies’) Of some popular 
color will secure material with 


















MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE 
SOLAR CYCLE LAMPS 


NEVER GO OUT 
A SUCCESS "*5\** SATISFY. 


tion about watches, sent free on request. 





AMERICAN WALTHAM WatTCH Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS, 





Swift and Company, Chicago. 





























































4 pecoeeo. In USE. EROS which anybody can produce 
jurns Longest and Brightest and they Never = 2 
go out, Sold by dealers everywhere or 5 an elegant and durable enamel 
sent anywhere in United States prepaid e finish. 
upon receipt of price, $3.60. Send for also ma 
catalogue of our 99 LAMP WONDER. E Neal’ 5 Enamels ses panaeter 
BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., KENOSHA: WIS. 3 Meinl ware. Wadiataees badnerabe, ets: 
2 OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,” 
g with samples of colors, tells how and what kinds to 
Most Sent 2 use for furniture, woodwork, ‘hath- 
Popular Postpaid ¢ = tubs, radiators, Sent free. 
~ oe g Address, Detroit, 
% Pkts. Choice Seeds, 22 Bulbs COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA. Dep't B, Mich. 


Pin secure our 


Finest 0c. collection ever offered. 
game, * House- 


9°. In STAMPS 
: kt. Mary Semple Asters, 3 colors, 


Take the measure (in inches) of your old umbrella; count the number of entertaining 





Alyssum, Little Gem. [mixed. ] outside ribs; state if the centre rod is of steel on wood. If you cannot get the 7 keeping” (played like authors), with 
I feautifel Hybrid Begenias: | Jones Uinb lia “Root” of your dealer send $1.00 to us.and we will mail, post- : suggestions for articles that may be enameled to 
1 “ Boquet Chrysanthemum. aid, a n Twilled Silk 26-inch Adjustable “Roof ;” 2-inch, $1.25; 90. advantage. 

Umbrella Plant. Bi.co! "(Umbrella “Roofs” at ail prices, from 0c. to 8.00 each, accordt 

Carnation Marguerite. quality.) If not entirely satisfactory your money promptly ref 

Double Chinese Pink. stamps you have used for postage, Booklet “Umbrella Ke met 

Heliotrope, mixed. with your order, >H A. JONES COMPANY, ew’ York. 

Forget-me-not Victoria, Manufacturers of the highest grades af umbrellas to thelarpest stores in the orld 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
> 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Diamond Flower. 
Petunia Hybrid Mixed. 


TE Manafarares the hohe grades wnbretenta clara tres tic wave’ SOY SOT 
— 
piles Bramimendt = lroquois Bicycles ssp Handsomest 
Sunshine Pansy. ‘ 






California Sweet Peas. 




















. a 400 of the famous [ro: ois Mod: " 
(Gland Verventy mized. y ‘ / wall be sold at $16.qo ene Juatone-tha shete Se al valees In of ure not nenene 
“ Impomea, Northern Light f because their is nothin; 
“ Washington ‘Weeping Palm. \ IROQUOIS CYCLE WORKS FAILED See So: 
” an Morning Glo: ,on which i too expensively built, and we have bought the entire plant at a forced 
“Crimson Queen.” for Bz: Sin Cas! Premi- \ . sale at 20 ces mm the dollar, With it we got 400 Model 3 Iroquois Bi- 
Canna Lily argest er y — cycles, finished and complete, Made to sell at $60. To ad- aver. eG 
SANNA pout Fi i i Yertse our business we have concluded to sell theee 400 
22 BULBS— NA Ey oeo st Silver they stand the marvelous offer of 
Leaf do.52 Hybrid Gladiolus; 3 Butterfly do. 5 ;3.Spanish y / tROQUOISBICYELENS16.Semihe eer leat, Ty 
Iris; 2 Ciimbing Wisteria ; 10 lovely mixed Oxalis. j K , gf wostriv very where for beauty and good : 
Deas most CULTURE = ama 71/\I\\) DESCRIPTON 2's sites Motel Sas foo well row fo mea Bicycle $, 
120 Pages, FREE with every order. Y ‘@ detailed description. Shelby 1 
"tag inrreeel eromene crank, detac e Ivanhoes and Ivanhoe Spectals 
barrel hubs and hanger, 2% in. drop, fin 
The Conard & Jones Co., Box T, West Grove, Pa. “maroon and couch green; Gents frames, 2234 and Ons Ladies’ 2 tn-y bent “ecord. poster: Senet best SES 8 98S: 
— reed it ‘and high-grade equipment throughout. Our Written jarantee with every bicycle. Waverley Catalogue tells of all—Free. 












(or your express agent's guarantee for charges one way) state whet! 7 rand Indiana Bicyc! vi S 
E DOLL. height of frame wanted, and we will sbip C. O. D, forthe balunce Gisibens apres shergee); a se: Co-; Iedianepitie, ind 
tien and a) AR Ifyou don't find it the most wom or rf made, send it back at our ex- 
ense. TO-DAY if you don. GLES : vinted. 80 cents dise full with order, 
WEH HAVE B ICYCLE Ss A complete line of "99 a ee! andy a Second-hand 
Wheels $3 to $10, We want ERX. Bwrs 
n town to represent us. Hundreds earned their bicycle last year. Thi as an cash for work done mama a ining SCR 
180 E*'x-@e Use of sample wheel to agents. Write for our Hbe We are known everywhe: ee ere — 
he greatest Exelustve Bleyecle House in the world and are perfectly re ny bank or business house 


jeago, to any express company and to our customers everywhere: MEAD CYCLE CO., € 1 BI U | NE 


The Great Bleaching 


OWN M USIC Al i Kk?’ POROUS } Bluing and Purifier. 
coc § PLASTERS aoe not streaks $ 


(AGENTS “WANTED EVERYWHERE) t injure the clothes 


THE WONDER DM aL el Cane eee CLL Ce pach irecee ot Pe spilled 


A 1o-cent package 


SLLICOHPOSER That is, if you have a lame or weak back, a cold, sore chest will blue the 
laundry of the 


or muscles and put on the plaster and go about your work, a 










































(PATENT APPLIED FOR) cure follows, sometimes immediately. They are the only good average tam 
$ Aus nof.a tox, byl a remarkable plasters. Don't accept a substitute, whether cheap or costly. months. 
ey uy rent marches (/wo Sleps) 

<= 4 Up be be written wihoul ee 


kno wledge ofmusteal composition 5 


PRice FifTy CENTS By MAIL 


Apri is apc ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


° kKGye USS CAL INSTRUMENTS \ ution Compantonandsend tous with gland we 





THE MOsT EXT 
Ti 


NSIVELY 
ISED BLUING I 


ADVER- 
THE WORLD. 








RGEST FACTORIES IN OR! ’ send you this HIGH ORADE 1899 MODEL Sold everywhere or sent by mail from 
23 East. Gan Ge LIRY tt BLRARTIML 2 $50.00 VICUNA BICY¥- 
S ORE 0 expres, 806. BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Jct., Mass. 


subject to examination, 


TailorMade Suit$4, 98 \\} | / tsa in ma 


the grandest barg: 







5 
z 
factory for 10 cts. in stamps or silver. 


) Jacket elegantly alk lined, akii ever saw orheard of 


pinnae cna pave d fa Sy eae I will take a 
$10 Galan Coles st” XS eS ou, YS Picture of my little 


blue, navy blue or bl ae! \ BY oe agent 3 i 
e , $14.95 
SEND NO MONEY bt een and express charger: Sister and her 
Sith color Gena give bust a 
i meee Teeth satan 
front) from akirtt 
awe end te 











from be: less tubing, finest two-piece Denton banger, finest full ball bearings, Mason ar 
green or maro kel finished, Delhi padded saddle, up or down turn handle b 
GRADE GUARANTEED REGAL PNEUMATIC TIRES, 1 


rfect fit | | ORDER TODAY. YOU CAN MAKE 850.00 EVERY MONTH SELLE WHERLS AT 825.00. = yl 
Gouin ehisvec'm | Carazoctr FREE. SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. New Camera | 


cxpreseage,, Foy nothing it we furnish a Gas Lam the exact the lamp axis now being widely advertis asa premium 
Snatafectory For $1.00 ys ee AUREL eGo NET preety mdely nay ertived oa peemlgye 


THE SUIT 's made by expert 


————— wen tailors over = . 
awn by that king of : 
Hors, M Lakochetle,trom | iN I ; 
1 Fast |B 
jor Ladies’ Clot mu J t 
everywhere for ite ri Wi \ 
bi nd’ beautiful , 
T eket is made in S 


Intest single-hreasted style ~€ 
with tightfitting back and “i Fi AND CHAIN 
new fashionable selling 20 Packets Baker 


rbly 










We both got them free. 
This is the way we did it. 


Handsome Camera for selling 30 packages, 
Fountain Pen for selling 20 packages, Rugby 
Foot Ball for selling 20 packages, Boys Watch, 
Chain and Charm for selling 20 packages and 
Girls Watch and Chatelaine Pin for selling 40 
packages Sawyer’s Best 8lue Crystals among 
your friends and neighbors. Each pkg. makes 
a quart of best Liquid Blue. Price rocts, each, 
Send your name and address to 
us and we will send the Blue, 
. express paid. When sold send 
c 5 . 1 p us the money and we will send 
fete colgue. 7 5 ATE ee 2 vi athe Bala ' bi 9 the Watch free by mail, 


has new fan back 
repeat Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., 


ailor ot Hooks and Eyes and § Sa ac het Powder. 
‘high-grade Bicycles, etc., given for the sale of Baker's 

Teas, Express paid, Send postal for full particulars Dept. H, 27 Broad Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Established 40 years. 


ALL WOOL MATERIAL 















































Rh ‘Repellant cloth in shoddy mid r aA 


Mrorthlegs. Order th its and ours, f + — 0, , Ww. G. BAKER, 
or Salter 8 ac eee ete. ; ‘ x Dorey. 
bo ite, Skirts, Capes, Jac G 
THER. LOUIS VEHON CO.,.190-167 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Il. PS 5 Sp Mass, 
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SPALDINGS 


—S¥) League Ball and SPALDINGS 
2 Boys League are the 
official BASE BALLS 







= OFFICIAL LEAGUE BALL. 
= Used cadena y ‘Rational League. 
Postage 7c. additional. 





BOYS’ LEAGUE BALL. Price 75 cents. 
The official League Ball for Junior Clubs. 
additional. 















SPALDING’S 
JUNIOR Peay 




















twenty-two years the 
has been the Official 
Base Ball adopted and used by the National 
League and must © be used to make the game 
official. Each Ball is wrapped in tin-foil, packed ina 
box and guaranteed to stand the test of a full game. 


Spalding’s Base Ball Guide, the Official Rules of 


For the past 
Spalding Ball 








No. CB, 25 cts. 


Postage 7c. additional. A 


Better Quality Mitts, No. BB, & 
; No. OXB, $2. 














INFIELDERS’ 


GLOVES. the National Game, by mail, prepaid, 10c. 
Boys’ infielders’ Glove, 
No. » 25 cents. ———a es Ft 
Better Qualit Infielders’ = ° 
Glovenz Ro XB, 81-00. The Spalding Policy 


One Price to All, Everywhere. 


This year you can buy Spalding’s Athletic 
Goods in the smallest towns at exactly the same 
price you would pay in New York or Chicago—one 
rice everywhere. We prefer that you buy of your 
Ee dealer, but will fill orders direct when dealers 
do not carry our line. 

Every boy who wants the latest and official 
information about Base Ball—the game, the regula- 
tion requirements, etc., or about any other Athletic 
Sports, should apply to A. G. Spalding & Bros., 

ew York, Denver, Chicago, the Official Head- 
quarters for all Athletic Goods. 


One Standard of Quality in aiep 
Athletic Goods—“ The ATO (A 
Spalding”—our exclusive ¢\@y, 

trade-mark. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell Spalding goods, send your name and address 
—and his, too—on a postal, and we will send, free, our Catalogue, 
giving lowest retail prices on goods of our manufacture. Prices the same 
—no more, no less—throughout the United States. 







SPALDING’S BOYS’ 

CATCHERS’ 

MASK. 

An absolutely Safe Mask 

for Boys. Made of heavy wire. 
No. B, $1.00. 

Postage Sc. additional. 
Cheaper Masks are unsafe. 





































PROTECTOR for 
BOYS. No. 2, $3.50. 


Postage 20c. additional. 
Send for Base Ball Catalogue. 



















AMATEUR 
UNIFORMS. 


Special Shirt, Pants, Cap, Belt 
and Stockings. Special Suit Com- 
plete, $4.50 each. Net price to clubs. 
ordering for entire team, $3.50 per Suit. 

Express charges paid by the purchaser. Colors : White, 
Gray-Brown Mix and Dark Gray. All made by same 
workmen as make best League Suits. 


A:-G:- SPALDING G& BROS. 


NEW YORK DENVER CHICAGO 
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A Good Thing! 
Rub [t In. 


(COPYRIGHT, 1898, BY ORRIS W. NELSON.) 


DEEDES 
yo OF PAIN" ROAD MAPS |... : 




















Powerful, Clean to Use, Penetrating. / 


The great railroad 74 
system to lakes and 
streams of North- 
ern New Englana 
and Canada. 


““PISHING and \ 
HUNTING,” 
an illustrated pamph- 
let on where to fish, _ 
mailed for 2 cts. in 
stamps. adaress, ip 


















Cata. of Camp Furnishings Stunt FREE. Agents wan 


NATIONAL CAMP SUPPLY CO., 170 Summer St., Boston. 

















THE IDEAL VACATION 
LAND IS NOVA SCOTIA. 


The most direct and popular route is by the 
safe, comfortable steamers of the 


Yarmouth Line. 


For handsome jiitustrated Guidi Books, Folders and 
nformat dre 


ie HAMMOND, ‘Agents 
Lewis evi harf, * Boston, Mass. 


| Handy Shawl Strap. 


Weight 2 





















Where to CHUCK-A-BUG. 


A MAP FREE, 


which points the way to the 
best Mammoth Trout and Land- 

Locked Salmon 
e] Waters which ever 
DE wet a line. 







strap for 


15 cts. 


Agents Wanted. 
Write for Circulars. 














or hard. 
John P. Squire + 





















Write for Sample 
~ Copy of the “‘Maine 

Cea teonthly and 
: UNTING and 
FISHING Guide, 
mapped and il- 
4. lustrated. 















x 
= 
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PEER EEE, 





NOTHING LIKE ‘ew Anglers’ Paradise... 







MINARD’S | ao . aoe p Pee F. E. BOOTHBY, 
Need THE LANDLOCKED SALMON IS FOUND Is GRAND — seo 
A 


LAKE, BROUGHT NEAR BY THE OPENING OF THE 


Washington County 
‘Railroad, 


This road passes through and into a region surpassing the wildest 
dreams of the enthusiastic angler and hunter. It crosses, follows or 
passes near waters rich in a supply of the gamiest of fresh-water fish, 
from the salmon to the perch. It reaches, at Calais and Dennysville, 
pools where the most highly prized of game fish, the Atlantic SALMON, 
stop on their way to the spawning beds, far inland. 


Sirteen tours from Boston. 


Leave Boston at night, take dinner at Grand Lake the following day. 
For maps and more definite information, write 


WASHINGTON COUNTY RAILROAD, Calais, Me. ™ * POSS yor, 
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at Cabingdon believed 
he hada good “story,”” 


from which he might 
gain ten dollars if he 
worked it up prop- 
erly; and he needed 


ten dollars for a par- 
ticular purpose. He 
seldom had an item that was worthy to travel 
farther over the wires or by mail than the fifty 
short miles to the office of the Inland Daily 
Sentinel, of which sheet he was the regularly 
accredited Cabingdon representative, but this 
ite seemed to him worthy of a special report 
to the great news centres. 


Notwithstanding this prospect of earning | 
extra money by the very work in which he! 


was ambitious to excel, the young corre 
spondent was far from happy. He sat for a 
long time, idly tapping with his pencil on the 
desk, and thinking. 


“I know the papers ’ll want it—they’ll jump | 


for it,” he suddenly remarked to himself, “and 


I’ve just got to send it if I'm any sort of a, 
newspaper man at all, whether I like to or not. ! 
It isn’t any too often that a fellow gets a| 


‘sevop,’ even by working for it, to say nothing 
of having one fall right in his lap; but I do 
wish ‘twas a different sort of story. 

“L'll hold the Sentinel’s account, anyway,” 
he concluded, ‘to send down en the late train, 
and see how the orders come in, before I look 
the thing up any more.”” 

Dean walked over to the little telegraph 
office in the corner of the drug-store, woke up 
the operator, dozing in his chair, and offered 
this hydra-headed “query :”” 

Cabingdon, Pa., 23. 

To Star-Union, Chicago; Events, New York; 
Courier, Philadelphia; Star, Boston; Chron- 
icte, Cincinnati; World-Record, St. Louis; Critic, 
Cleveland. 

Popular minister. Plaglarized sermon. Con- 

regation unsuspicious. Make big sensation. 

‘ant good story, exclusive in your city? 

C. C. DEAN, Sentinel. 

“Good for you, Dean, making them all 
alike,” said the operator. “I can bunch them 
to Pittsburg and they can sort them instead of 
my having to send the thing seven times. Say, 
if you're going to have any stuff to-night, you 
want to get it around early, because I’ve got 
an engagement out this evening, and 1 don’t 
want to be tied in here a minute after eight 
o'clock.” 

“Allright. If any orders come, you must 
get them to me promptly, then.” 

“Sure!” 

Dean went back to the little sanctum of the 
village paper where he clipped exchanges to 
make up the editorial column and the “News 
of Three Counties” department, and did most 
of the “local column,” in return for a small 
salary. There he waited, scribbling away on 
his letter to the Sentinel. 

In a remarkably short time the telegraph 
Messenger came in with three telegrams. Dean 
tore them open with well-feigned unconcern. 
They read: 

Philadelphia, 23. 

C..C. Dean, Cabingdon, Pa.—Rush 300 words, 
minister. Courier 

New York, 23. 

Dean, Cabingdon, Pa.—Send thousand-word 
story, plagiarism. Be very sure of your facts. 
Best to have interview minister, too. 

BURTON, Events. 
Cleveland, 23. 

C. C. Dean, Cabingdon, Pa.—Send early care- 
ful, safe story, 300 words, minister. Critic. 

“They’re going to want it, sure,” ejaculated. 
the correspondent to himself, getting a bit 
animated with the newspaper spirit, in spite 


of the disquiet that he felt overthe subject with | 


which he had to deal. 


“Say, Dean,” he queried, suddenly, ‘“inter-: 


viewing” himself, “have you put off writing 
this thing, day after day, from Monday until 
Saturday, because you hated to do it, or because 


you were banking on the big extra space in the | I 


Sunday papers?” And the question was so 


The correspondent 








himself if the little messenger had not suddenly 
raced in again with more telegrams. 


Cincinnati, 














Dean, Cabingdon.—Notaunless flagrant p' 
arism and circumstances unusual, then up to 
thousand words. Verify everything 

Chronicle. 
Boston, 

Cc. C. Dean, Cabingdon, Pa.—Not unless un- 

doubted proof. If so, file early 800 words. 


DOLE, Star. 


boy. 
becoming avaricious with his 
success. 

“All?” responded the lad. 
“How many you want?” 

“That’s all right, my boy,” 
the correspondent laughed, 
patronizingly. ‘‘Hustle back 
with the others, now, if any 
more come.” 

Dean felt a peculiar sense 
of exhilaration. It was excit- 
ing to be brought in such 
close touch with the great 
newspapers. “I’m half ofa 
mind to try San Francisco on 
it,” he muttered, and then 
laughed aloud at the idea. 

The introduction to the 
Sentinel’s story was done— 
five closely written sheets of 
it—and in its envelope ready, 
when completed, to be sent 
down to the city in care of 
the baggageman on the even- 
ing train. 

“Be very careful of the 
facts.” The words kept 
running through his head. 
He ran over the Sentinel 
letter again. Yes, it was all 
tight. ‘There couldn't be any 
doubt about it. 

“Quite a sensation will be 
created in Cabingdon,” it 
began, “when it becomes 
known through the exclusive 
announcement in the Senti- 
nel that one of the most 
widely-known, popular and 
highly-esteemed ministers in 
this place has been guilty of 
plagiarizing a sermon where detection seemed 
almost impossible. The facts in the case," etc. 

THe read through what he had written, care- 
fully. ‘There, that’s all I can do until after 
I’ve got his side of it,” soliloquized the corre- 
spondent. ‘How I hate to go up and see 
him! He never seemed like that kind of a 
man to me, and I’ve always sort of liked him, 
what little I’ve seen of him. I'd like to throw 
the whole story into the waste-basket, but the 
papers, and the people who buy the papers, 
seem to want this sort of thing, and I’ve got to 
send it. 1 suppose it’s all right to expose him, 
too, if he isn’t honest, but there are other sorts 
of newspaper work that are pleasanter."’ 

Dean looked out of the window of the Item 
oftice. He saw the dull, ugly village street, 
with its country teams hitched here and there, 
and all of the old familiar business signs on 
the opposite side. He saw all the mean little 
village stores as he had seen them a thousand 
times before, and of the few people who were 
drifting here and there almost every face was 
a familiar one. But what he really saw with 


that far-away look in his eyes was the rush of | 


city newspaper life, as he conceived it. 

Some time he might bea part of that imagined 
life—some tine he might be holding himself in 
readiness, perhaps, to travel, at a moment’s 
notice, half across the continent, or start on 
orders for Europe or the ends of the earth. 


Tie was a part of it now—only a little part; | 
but, maybe, something of the future might | 


depend on how well he did what he had to do 
to-day. 


He looked the orders over again, mechani- 
' cally , and then reached for his hat with a sigh. ; 


disconcerting that the correspondent would | He walked slowly down the stairs and up the 
have felt very much more disquieted with | street, past the little huddle of stores on the 





Lat Cabingdon\, 





corner, past some village homes, past the 
two churches opposing each other severely 
from opposite sides of the way. The 
third house from the church on the left 
was the parsonage. 

“T hate to go in!” muttered the young 
man, as he paused with his hand on the 
gate. He pulled the gate partly open, 
and then allowed the ball and chain to 
pull it slowly shut again. 

“It would be a good deal easier to do) 
this sort of thing with a stranger,” he thought. 
He was half of a mind to turn away and let 
the whole story go, but the thought seemed so 
unfit for a reporter, that he jerked open the 
gate with force, and was up the short board 
walk and knocking at the door before he had 
another chance for faint-heartedness. 

“I’m glad I don’t go to his church,” he 
thought. 

A tall, 
“Why, how do you 





“ARE YOU SURE IT’S RIGHT,—WHAT YOU TELL ME?” 


“Won’t youcome in? Mr. Miner? Yes, he’s 
in his study, 
sermons, Saturday and Sunday are the minis- 
ter’s busy days, you know. Oh, no, he won't 
mind being disturbed. He must be nearly 
through, anyway.” 
the visitor through the pretty parlor to a door 
at the back. She tapped lightly. 

“Come in,"’ responded a strong, pleasant 
voice. 

“It’s Mr. Dean, John,” she said, holding 
the door open for the young man to enter. 

The man at the desk, in dressing-jacket and 
slippers, rose aud came forward to greet his 
visitor. He was handsome, and had an honest 
gray eye which did not falter as he welcomed 
the young man. Dean noted, instinctively, 
how few of the ministerial marks there were 
about him, and how intensely, athletically 
human he appeared. 

“I'm sorry to disturb you,’ the young man 
remarked, at a loss exactly how to begin. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” langhed the minister. 
“f have almost finished—all but picking out 
the hymns,” he added, langhing; “and the 
minister who picks thoseout before he consults 
the choir has his profession only imperfectly 
learned.” 

“[ called,’’ began Dean, hesitatingly, “about 
last Sunday evening’s sermon.” ‘The young 
man was somewhat surprised that the minister 
did not start suddenly, or drop with a crash 
the paper-weight he was turning slowly on 
the desk, or shoot a sharp glance at his visitor. 

He said, simply, “Yes? The first of the 
series on ‘Christianity in Business Life.’ Did 
you hear it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, how did it strike you? The sermons 


“T feel sort of sneaking, some way.” | 
handsome woman, the minister's | 
“That all?" he queried of the messenger-| wife, opened the door. 
The correspondent at Cabingdon was|do, Mr. Dean?” she said, smiling cordially. 


I think, at work on to-morrow’s' 


The smiling lady ushered j 


are intended to refute the argument of some 
business men that Christianity, the Golden 
Rule and success in trade do not go hand in 
hand. In to-morrow evening’s sermon will 
be —” 

“The sermon was very good indeed,”’ broke 
in the young man, fearful if he did not say 
what he had to say at once that he would lose 
his courage. “It was very interesting and—er 
| —instructive, and—er—but I came to see you, 
to-day, about the sermon, Mr. Miner, as a 
newspaper man, and I—er—I wanted to ask 
you a single question about it.” 

“Yes? What is it?”” 

| “Was it—did you—were you the author of 
| the sermon, Mr. Miner?” 
, Even at this the minister did not do any of 
the things which men suddenly confronted 
with their guilt are popularly supposed to do. 
He had dropped his eyes to the square glass 
paper-weight with the picture of Niagara Falls 
in it, which he was turning slowly over and 
over on the desk. {[t was almost a minute 
before he spoke. 

“Before I answer your 
question,” he said, slowly, 
“may I know why you ask 
ite” 

“Why, yes, sir. In behalf 
of some of the city papers 
which I represent, I have 
found it necessary to inter- 
view you, and if there are 
any special circumstances 
which would make it—er— 
not exactly—exactly—plagi- 
arism —” 

The young man paused. 
The minister sat with his 
eyes still fixed on the paper- 
weight, which he was turning 
now somewhat more slowly 
and more methodically. 
“Have you cause to think,” 
he said, “that my—that the 
sermon was not—was written 
by some one else?” 

“Why, yes, sir. To tell 
the truth, it seems pretty 
positive, but I wanted to be 
sure that there was no mis- 
take before I sent the story 
off.” 

“The story?” 

“Yes, sir. That is, the 
newspaper account of the 
matter. They’re all called 
‘stories,’ you know.” 

“Ah, yes, I see. I believe 
I knew about it, too, now 
that I cometo think. Would 
you mind giving me an out- 
line of the—of the story? 
Who are the accusers? 
What is there of the matter, anyway?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, there aren't any 
| accusers, really, Mr. Miner,” answered Dean, 
| candidly. “In fact, 1 don’t believe anybody 
in the world knows anything about it excepting 
me—and maybe you,” he added, after a pause. 
| “The way of it was this: 

“There are some book auction places in New 
York and Boston that issue catalogues and 
receive bids from outside parties. I got one of 
those catalogues a while ago, and sent in some 
low bids at a venture. One lot of fifteen 
religious and miscellaneous works was adver- 
tised under one nuinber. I don’t know how I 
happened to do it,—just to fill out the blank, I 
guess,—but I hazarded a ridiculously low bid 
for the lot and got it. 

“None of the books was of much good to me,’” 
he went on, “‘but one of them contained a lot 
of selected thoughts from great writers on 
religious subjects that filled up about half of the 
volume. The rest of the pages had been left 
blank, evidently for memoranda and additional 
thoughts, or maybe to paste in clippings, 
These pages were written full with notes on 
various texts which amounted practically to 
complete sermons. They were very good 
ones, indeed, and I read them all. The very 
first one in the book was nearly word for word 
the sermon you preached last Sunday evening. 
The name written on the tly-leaf of the bool: 
and at intervals throughout the notes was not 
yours."" 

The young correspondent was embarrassed 
during the recital, but he went through with it 
with a dogged sort of determination, although 
he avoided meeting the minister’s eyes as he 
talked. When he had finished there was a 
silence in the study for several minutes—or St 
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seemed as long as that to Dean. He raised his 
eyes at length. 

The minister was gazing thoughtfully out of 
the window toward the plain, almost hideous 
wooden church, with its stubby spire and its 
ungraceful roof, covered with weather-beaten 
shingles. The view embraced, also, the row of 
low sheds where country parishioners could hitch 
their horses. It was not, outwardly, an attract- 
ive sanctuary, but someway the minister's eyes 
seemed to dwell upon it lovingly, and he still 
xazed in that direction as he spoke. 

“Charley Morgan—that was the name on the 
tly-leaf of the book, probably —"’ 

“Yes!” broke in the correspondent. 

“Charley Morgan and 1 were roommates at 
the seminary for four years, and we loved each 
other as brothers should, but seldom do. He 
was a brilliant young fellow, but he died, 
poor boy, only the week before he was to have 
been ordained as a minister of the Gospel. One 
day, I remember it well, so well,—it was only a 
day or two before he died,—I found him with 
his bed covered with manuscripts. ‘My advance 
stock of sermons,’ he said, smiling, but with 
tears in his eyes. ‘I shall never have a chance 
to preach any of them now, John. You take 
them, please, to remember me by, old man, and 
some time, when you've been in the harness a 
good many years, and Saturday night comes, 
and you haven't had a chance to get up anything, 
try one of these, just to see how it goes.’ 

“That was eighteen years ago,” the minister 
continued, after a pause, still gazing at the old 
church across the intervening gardens, ‘and for 
seventeen of those years 1 have ministered as } 
could in that little church over there. In all of 
these years I have honestly prepared myself to 
deliver new sermons each Sabbath day, but try 
as I would, last week, no message came to me, 
and the pages 1 wrote mechanically were crude, 
uninteresting and powerless. As I started for 
church in the evening, after the dreary effort of 
the morning, 1 happened to think of dear old 
Morgan’s injunction, and 1 hastily unearthed 
one of his sermons and tucked it into my pocket. 

“It happened to be the first on ‘Christianity in 
Business Life,’ and when I rose to preach, I laid 
aside my own poor effort and read the people 
Morgan's sermon. My intention was to state 
the circumstances, tell the people who wrote the 
sermon, and why | was preaching it, but it 
occurred to me that that might engender a false 
interest, possibly a false criticism, and while 1 
was debating this question with myself, I passed 
through the introductory passages and was in 
the midst of the theme. 

“I had scarcely come down from the pulpit, 
after service, before people began to speak to me 
about the sermon, and among the very first 
happened to be one of our leading business men, 
a parishioner of mine and a very outspoken man. 
Ile criticised the sermon severely. It did not 
seem exactly the thing to say, at the moment, 
that I was not responsible for the argument, and 
to shield myself behind my dead friend’s name, 
and I held my peace. 

“Others complimented me on the discourse, 
and some way | could not bring myself to admit 
immediately that it was not my own, and it was 

- not until 1 was walking home that it occurred to 
me what I had done and how the world would 
consider it, if it knew. I was aghast at the 
thought, but still 1 could not decide what 1 
ought to do. 1 did not realize it at the time, but 
1 know now that | was tempted to preach the 
other sermons of the series and say nothing of 
their authorship, but 1 still have faith enough in 
inyself to believe that I never could have adopted 
that course. 

“] own that Iam human, that perhaps thoughts 
of myself and my reputation crept in by the side 
of right, and that I tried to find excuses for my 
action and make it easy for myself. No one can 
know the suffering that I have endured for the 
past six days, but I thank God that before you | 
caine, young man, 1 had decided what 1 would 
do to-morrow— when I supposed that no one on 
varth, beside myself, knew of the facts. | 

“But now, before | can go before the congre- 
gation with ny confession, a good many in that 
congregation will have read in their Sunday 
dnorning papers the exposé, which I have no) 
doubt—which f presume—will be sensational, | 
and J shall be denied even the poor little joy of 
ny confession to my people. It will, of course, 
seem to them that I] make it only after being 
exposed. 

shall then have ouly two courses, to resign 
ny pastorate, or deny the charg dT can't 
deny them, because they will be practically true. 
I shall have to go away disgraced—go away, 1 
don't know where, and the people who know me 
and love me will despise me, or, almost worse 
than that, pity me, and my own wife, maybe, | 
and my children will —"” 

“Mr. Miner," broke in’ the correspondent, | 
and if the minister had turned he might have 
seen that there were tears of distress in the 
young fellow’s eyes, “Mr. Miner, what are you 
yoing to say at the meeting tomorrow? Will 
you tell me?” 

The minister turned on bim almost. fierc 
and Dean could see in his face, now, the stra: 
that the man had been through, 

“Do you want to print that, too 
lated. “Do you want to give the 
advance and announce in glaring head-lines ; “The 
Kiev. Mr. Miner will Confess to a Great Crime 






































THE YOUTH’S 


at Service this Morning—Don’t Miss it!’ Well, 
I might as well tell you. I am going to tell them 
that I stole another man's sermon and preached 
it as my own, thinking that no one would know. 
That 1 was tempted, and that I fell. That I} 
am a sinner before God and before men—a thief, 
worse than a thief, that —"" 

“Don't, Mr. Miner, don’t, please; don’t tell 
me any more," ejaculated Dean. “You have 
told me more now than I ought to have asked. 
And you shouldn‘t be unjust to me, either, Mr. 
Miner,” he continued, “‘or to the papers.” 

The young fellow had taken on a quiet sort of 
dignity, all at once, and he felt happier than he 
had ever felt before. 

“You mustn't think, Mr. Miner,” he said, 
“that all papers and al) reporters are bad alike."” 

“1 beg your pardon, Mr. Dean,” said the 
minister, simply. 

“No, it’s for me to ask pardon, if any one,” | 
said the correspondent. “And, Mr. Miner, 1 
don't mean to be impertinent in asking the 
question, but—but—have you the right to say 
what you are going to say to your congregation ?”” 

The minister turned and cast a dazed, dum- 
founded look on the young man. Jean was not 
embarrassed or hesitating now. He spoke 
calinly and directly. 

“Why should you place this matter before 
your congregation in this way’ You did not 
mean to use that which did not belong to you, 
and you have no right to tell your people that 
you did. You were not tempted, and you did 
not fall. Maybe you erred in judgment. From 
my standpoint it strikes me that you did, but 
if I were in your place, 1 should preach the 
second sermon in that series, to-morrow, and I 
should tell the people who wrote the sermons 
and how they came into my possession, just as 
you told the story to me, without any abject 
confession of sin and abasement of yourself. 

“Tell them the honest truth,’ Dean went on, 
“the honest reason why the true authorship of 
the sermon was not given last Sunday ; but don’t 














$y HERE on earth did you get that | 
W bowl?” Nelly Marshall said to old | 
Mrs. Graves. She and her frier Ly 

Ellice Davidson, had stopped at the old wom: | 
cottage on their return from a long, hot walk, | 
| to get a drink of her cool well-water, 

As Mrs. Graves opened her cupboard to 
take out her one tumbler, Nelly'’s curious eyes 
noticed on the top shelf a ehina bow] covered ; 
with dust, on which she pounced eagerly. 

“That chiny bowl is it, honey? Why, it was 
my mother's afore ever L was born, and she set 
great store by it. My father was a sailor, and 
he used to bring all kinds of queer things from 
his They're all gone but that 
bow], and somehow [ve got it fixed in my mind 
that 1 won't have any good luck if anything 
happens to that bowl.” 

The two girls glanced at each other. Good 
luck and poor old Mrs. Graves seemed far apart, 
She was very old, and had) survived all her 
family and friends. She picked up a wretched 
living by knitting and quilting. She owned the 
little cottage in which she lived, and with | 
sturdy independence refused the charity of her | 
neighbors, save during her attacks of rheuma 
tis, Which of late were frequent and severe. | 
Every one pitied and respected: the desolate old 
woman, 

“Well, what do you think of this’ Nelly 
breathlessly exclaimed, holding out the bowl, 
when Mrs. Graves had gone to the well. 
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COMPANION. 


tell them a lot of stuff that you are imagining 
because of your morbid self-accnsations. 1 don't 
believe that you have any right to destroy your 
usefulness in that way. I know you haven't 
asked me for any advice in this matter, but it 
seems to me that 1 have a sort of right to give 
it.” 

“But the papers?” gasped the minister, in a 
dazed sort of way. 

“Mr. Miner,” said the correspondent, “if 1 
should write a word about this, I should believe 
myself the meanest, most contemptible wretch 
alive. And even if 1 were sneaking enough to 
write it, the papers wouldn't print it, because, 
don’t you see,” the young fellow concluded 
lightly, as he rose to go, ‘there really isn’t any- 
thing to write about." 

The minister rose, too. There were tears in 
his eyes, and his voice trembled. ‘‘Are you sure 
it's right—what you tell me?" he asked, with a 
pitiful sort of dependence in his manner, as 
though he were appealing to an authority, instead 
of the young fellow, not yet out of his teens, 
whose hand he grasped, almost clingingly. 

“Dead sure,’ answered the correspondent, 
earnestly, dropping into easy language to relieve 
the intensity of the moment, as he opened the 
door for himsclf. He said good-by, smiling 
gaily, and was gone with a msh, before the 
minister could say half that was in his heart. 

On his way down the street Dean dropped 
into the telegraph office. ‘Oh, by the way," he 
said, as the operator looked up from the message 
he was sending, ‘I sha'n’t have any stuff 
to-night, after all.” 

“That so? Well, I’m mighty glad of it. 1 
was afraid you'd pile in words on me until 
1 shouldn't get cleared up before midnight. 
What’s the matter?” he continued, curiously, 
leaving the telegraph key open as he talked. 
“Didn’t the story pan out, or was it a fake, 
anyway ?”” 

“A little of both, F guess,” laughed Dean. 

CHARLES NEwToNn Hoop. 


“very queer-looking, and very dirty, and a little 
chipped at the edges.”” 

“You see a genuine Satsuma!” Nelly said, 
impressively. ‘‘1 question whether another 
such can be found in this country. Look at that 
diapering of dull gold at the base and edge, and 
those birds with outstretched wings in the centre! 
Why, it’s a treasure!” 

“Is it?” Ellice answered, indifferently. “It 
just looks to me like a queer bowl. Very nice 
for a milk bowl.”” 

“A milk bowl! You know I spent year 
before last with my aunt, Mrs. Davenport, in 
the city, and she and her friends were all deep 
in the study of ceramics. Aunt is a great 
collector of old china, and as she is very wealthy 
and a great traveller, she has some superb 
specimens. Why, she gave forty dollars for a 
Satsuma cup and saucer that isn't to be compared 
with this! One of her friends gave three 
hundred dollars for a pair of vases, and they 
were cracked. Oh, I’m an expert in china. I'd 
give anything in the world to own this bow], and 
1’m going to have it, too!’ Hush! Here comes 
the old woman. Not a word to her of its 
value.” 

“Here's your bowl, Mother Graves," she said, 
handing it to her with an indifferent air. “It's 
very queer, and I would like to have it in my 
cabinet of curiosities. 1 suppose you wouldn‘t 
care tu sell it?” 

“Land sakes, no, honey!’ laughed the old 
woman. “Who'd buy an old thing like that? 
I call it my luck bowl. It wouldn't be a mite of 
use to anybody but me, and it really isn't any 
use tome; but it’s all that’s left of my old life, 





and | think it would most break my heart to | 
| Jook in the cupboard and find it gone." 


Mrs. 





“Very well, Gra but if you ever 


change your mind and wish to sell it, let me: 
I'll give you more for it than | 


have the refusal. 
any one around here.” 

As the girls walked home, Nelly was silent 
and preoccupied, 

“T'lLhave that bowl!” she cried out, suddenly 
“Yes, it will be mine before many weeks. Th 
old woman can hardly hobble about now, and it 
won't be long before she is laid up. ‘That will 
be my time, and won't it be a triumph to show 
my aunt as fine a piece of china as she has in 
her whole collection--and at a bargain, too! 

Ellice looked at her friend in mute surpri: 
Nelly was a good yirl, kind-hearted and humane, 
and yet she was exulting now that a poor, 
wretched creature should be tortured with pain, 
and laid up, helpless and hopeless, in order thiit 
it might give her an opportunity to possess an 
old pieve of china! A mania for cer 
thought. was not likely to enlarge the syinpathies: 
or soften the heart. 

“What will you give Mrs. Graves for the 
bowl!" she asked. 

“Oh, a fair price, Shell think it more than 
fair. But of course Pim not such a fool as te 
otter even it quarter of its actual value. 
couldn't begin to atford it. Don't look so grave, 
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A pearl is only a pearl to one who knows its 
value, and to Mrs. Graves it is only an old, 
useless china bow).”” 

“But some one might give its value to the poor 
old creature!” 

“Now look here, Ellice Davidson,” Nelly 
cried, red with anger, “you talk as if I were 
going to take a dishonest advantage of the 
woman! Who would give twenty-five cents for 
it here? In this little, out-of-the-way village, 
the people have never even heard of Satsuma 
ware, Why, it will stay on that shelf till old 
Mrs. Graves is dead and buried, and then be 
thrown aside, or some old woman will keep her 
milk in it. No, 1 expect to get the bowl at a 
bargain, and my conscience won't trouble me if 
1 take it.” 

“That's a matter between you and your 
conscience,” Ellice said, quietly, and changed 
the conversation. 

Nelly was correct in thinking the bow] would 
soon be in her possession. In less than a week 
Mrs. Graves sent for her. She found the old 
woman in bed ina cold room, and suffering 
terribly from rheumatic fever. On a little table 
by the bed was a tumbler of water and a plate of 
food, sent in by sume pitying neighbor. 

“Seems as if that turns my stomach,” she said, 
pointing to the food, ‘‘but it was mighty good in 
Mrs. Ives to send it. Jenny," to a little girl 
who had come in, ‘won't you pick up some 
chips and make a blaze, so you can boil some 
water and make me a cup of tarragon tea? I'm 
just parching with thirst. Miss Nelly, 1 sent 
for you to tell you if you want that bow! I'll sell 
it. I’m too sick to work, and I haven't got a 
cent to buy medicine or fire-wood.”” 

Nelly’s heart beat high with delight. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Graves,” she said. “I meant 
what I said, and I'll give you what you ask for 
it.” 

“Do you think a dollar is too much?” 

Nelly glanced at the abject poverty of the 
ryom, the poor old woman’s pain-drawi face, 
and for very shame at herself blushed deeply. 
But the bow] must be hers. 

“Mrs. Graves,” she said, hurriedly, “I'll give 
you five dollars for the bow], and here's the 
money.”” She took it out of her pocket. 

“Five dollars!” exclaimed the old woman, in 
astonishment. “Miss Nelly, honey, I reckon 
it’s because you want to give me the money. It 
|aint certainly because the bow] is worth half 
| that."" 

“To me it is,” Nelly said, hastily, with a 
sudden twinge of conscience, “and if | had more 
money I'd give it, but this is my last cent.” 

“Oh, I'm afraid you’re paying high for just a 
whim! Please bring me the bowl, Miss Nelly, 
so I can tell it guod-by before you take it away.” 

Nelly brought it to the bedside, and the tea 
were in the old creature’s eyes as she took it in 
her trembling hands. 

“It is all that is left me of the blessed old 
time. When I look at it I see them all—father, 
mother, husband and children, all lying in the 
; churchyard. It was my wedding present from 
father, Nelly. I remember the night 1 
was married. Everybody wished me_ health 
and prosperity, but father, he says, ‘Health and 
prosperity are mighty good things, but I wish 
for my children honesty and fair dealing with 
all the world.’ Yes, those were his exact words. 
It is hard to part with the last thing I have of 
his." She pressed it to her quivering lips with 
a sob, and handed it to Nelly. 

“Dow't think L'm not thankful to you, Miss 
Nelly,’ she said, “because I'm sorry at parting 
with it. You've given me six times its value. 
God bless you!) You’vea kind heart. May God 
deal with you as you've dealt with a poor, 
desolate old woman!’ 

As Nelly hurried home with her treasure, 
these words kept ringing in her ears and beating 


























jat her heart. Somehow she did not feel as 
triumphant over her bargain as she had expected. 
But the next day she packed her bowl and took 
the first train for the city of New Orleans. 

“Why, it's unique—it’s worth its weight in gold, 
| Nell!” her aunt cried, ecstatically. "Where did 
you pick it up? What did you give for it?" 

“Oh, 1 got it at a bargain.” was all Nelly 
would say. 

There was a meeting of Mrs. Davenport's 
friends at her house that night to inspect the 
bowl One of them, Mr. Wentworth, a gentle 
man of Jarge fortune, whose collection of old 
china was one of the most costly in the United 
States, was enthusiastic in his admiration. “I 
never saw but one like this before, and it was in 
a private collection in Japan. It would) be 
priceless if it weren't for that chip on the edge 
and that brown stain: but even as it is, it's 
worth two hundred dollars to any collector, and 
I'd be glad to give that or more to own it, if you 
ever care to part with it, Miss Nelly." 

That night, when Nelly lay sleepless on her 
Ded, the words of old Mrs. Graves kept ringing 
in her ears. “And he says,‘ wish for them 
honesty and fair deali and then the words 
fervently spoken, ay God deal with 
you as you've dealt with a poor, desolate old 
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wouran 
When she rose in the morning her mind was 
madeup. She told her aunt the story, concealing 
nothing of her own cupidity, 
“And now, aunts she said, ST look upon 
|anyself as only the custodian of the bowl Tam 





“IT see an old china bowl,” laughed Ellice, |as if 1 were going to swindle the old woman! | going to pet all I can for_it, and make, su Jar as 
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T can, the poor old woman comfortable for the 
rest of her life.” 

When it was found that the bowl was for 
sale, the bidding was fast and furious among the 
collectors; but none went higher than Mr. 
Wentworth, and it became his property for three 
hundred dollars. 

The story of the destitute woman who had 
owned it became known in the circle, and 


By Walt 


Surgeon-General, 





N the fourteenth century 
| one-fourth of the popu- 
lation of Europe are 
computed to have died of 
the bubonic plague, introduced from the East. 
The first measures to check its spread were 
adopted by the city of Venice, which appointed, 
in 134%, three guardians of the public health, In 
1403 Venice established a lazaret, or contagious 
disease hospital, gn a small island adjoining the 
city. This was the beginning of quarantine. 

The word itself means “forty,” and implies 
forty days, the period of detention imposed on 
vessels at this first Venetian quarantine. 

The quarantine practice at this first establish- 
ment appears to have been simple. The plague- 
stricken people were removed to the lazaret, and 
the vessel held forty days, during which time 
the disease might expend itself. ‘To-day, should 
a vessel with the same disease appear at a port 
of the United States, the sick would be removed 
toa lazaret, and the well to quarters for detention 
and observation. 

‘The vessel itself would then be promptly and 
thoroughly cleansed; its hold would be filled 
with the fumes from burning sulphur; other 
parts would be washed with a solution of 
bichloride of mercury ; all bedding and clothing 
would be placed in a steam-disinfecting cham’ er, 
Thus the vessel and all of its contents would be 
subjected to disinfection—the sulphur fumes, the 
bichloride of mercury in solution, and the steam 
in the steam-chamber being all germicidal agents, 
that is, killers of the germs of disease, the three 
different forms of germicides being employed 
because each is especially adapted to its particular 
Use. 
After the ship had been thus purified there 
would be no necessity of detaining it. 
fresh crew it might be given “free pratique’’— 
that is, a certificate that it is safe, and pernitted 
to go anywhere. 

But the former passengers and crew would 
still be detained under strictest mues. Those 
altlicted with the disease would be treated in the 
lazret. On recovery they would be furnished 
with fresh clothing, and all their personal effects. 
would be disinfected before they would be 
allowed to depart. 

Should some of the persons be ill, but of some 
illness concerning the nature of which there 
might be doubt, these would be sent to an 
observation hospital, and if the disease proved 
to be the plague, would be removed at once to 
the lazaret. 

‘Those apparently well, but among whom the 
disease, to which they had been exposed, might 
break out, would be 
detained in separate 
buildings, absolutely 
cut off from commu- 
nication with those in 
the lazaret, and held 
under daily observa- 
tion for a period of 
time sufficient to 
prove their freedom 
from the disease. At 
the expiration of this 
time, their clothing 
and bageage would be 
disinfected by steam, and they would be dix 
charged, to go where they chose, 

There is, of course, next to no fear that 2 ship 
infected with plague will ever come to the 
United States, but the proceedings which I have 
sketched have been frequently put into practice 
by our authorities with regard to cholera and 
yellow fever. 

Thus while the quarantine of the fifteenth 
century at Venice was simply holding the ship 
and doing nothing for forty days, the quarantine of 
to-day means the quick purification and discharge 
of the vessel, treatment of the sick in hospital, 
detention of passengers and crew until the period 
of incubation of the disease has passed; then the 
prompt dismissal of all after disinfection of 
clothing and effects. 

By “period of incubation” is meant the time 
elapsing between the date of the last exposure of 
the individual to the disease and the date when 
it might be expected to break out if he had 
become infected. 

Between these two methods of quarantine— 
that of 1403 and that of 18%)—there have been 
great variations in practice by different nations. 
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another hundred was added to the fund for her 
support. When Nelly told Mrs. Graves what 
had been done, the old woman exclaimed, in 
devout wonder: 

“QO my blessed Lord, Thou hast worked a 
miracle for me in my great need. 1 can't help 
crying, you dear, blessed girl. The tears are 
tears of relief yfor you have lifted me out of the 
depths!” M. B. WILLIAMS. 





er Wyman, M.D., LL. D., 


United States Marine Hospital Service. 





Many useless, and even ridiculous, quarantine 
procedures were from time to time enforced, 
prompted by fear, panic and ignorance, so that 
quarantine has at times been attacked as a 
useless, senseless obstruction of commerce. 

‘There are still some who hold that it should 
be done away with altogether, and that the main 
reliance should be placed on the enforcement of 
sanitary conditions in ports and places. 

Practice on this theory would be about as wise 
as abolition of the army and navy on the ground 
that the idea] status of the world is peace. 

Quarantine is a defence. Some countries and 
peoples are very reckless with regard to epidemic 
| diseases, which are there considered a visitation 
of God and allowed to run their full course. 
| Again, some nations are more cleanly and more 
particular about municipal 
| cleanliness than others, which, 
, by their neglect of municipal 
_sanitation and indifference to 
| epidemic disease, allow various 
ports and places to be constantly 
infected, so that vessels from 
such ports are particularly liable 
to bring infection to the Unitel 
States. These things have been 
so long known that even before 
the formation of this govern- 
ment the American Colonies 
had quarantine laws and regula- 
tions, 

Far from being a harsh 
procedure, our quarantine is a 
merciful one; but in some coun- 
tries old, senseless and cruel 
procedures still prevail. In 1893, 





disease should break out on board en route, or 
on arrival at a port of the United States, the sick 
and exposed are taken off, and the apartments 
and suspected baysaze disinfected, and everybody 
on board must be vaccinated or show a good 
| vaccination mark. 

| It is deemed impracticable to hold all the 
passengers in this case during the period of 
incubation,—fourteen days, —since frequently as 
many as fifteen hundred or two thousand immi- 
grants may be on the vessel; so those who have 
not been exposed are permitted, after vaccination, 
to proceed te the immigration station, where 
another medical inspection under the immigration 
law is made, and notification is sent to every 
state to which these immigrants are bound of 
their expected arrival, in order that the state 
health authorities may keep them under observa- 
tion for the requisite length of time. 

‘The disease against which the greatest care 
must be exercised is yellow fever. Although 
there is not much danger from it at Northern 
ports, in our Southern ports it is a perennial 
menace, particularly in the summer and fall. 

Less is known of the true nature of yellow 
fever than of the nature of any other of the 
epidemic diseases; but heat, moisture and filth 
are the three conditions which favor its spread. 
It is not a natural inhabitant of any portion of 
this country, but being implanted, it may spread 
rapidly in the Southern States. As it prevails 
the year around In Cuba, and during the late 
summer and fall is especially prevalent in the 
| Cuban seaport towns,—particularly in Havana, 
; —the greatest caution is necessary to prevent its 
being brought by commerce to the United States. 

Therefore, the quarantine regulations provide 
special precautions with regard to vessels entering 
the Southern seaports between May Ist and 
November 1st, which is known as the “close” 
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the quarantine officer held his position for 
political services, and imposed needless and 
worthless inspections and disinfections for the 
sake of gathering the fee. 

Because of these and other abuses, public- 
spirited sanitarians met repeatedly and vainly 
in convention to propose uniformity between 
the states in quarantine matters. Their main 
purpose was effected in 1893, when Congress 
empowered the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make uniform quarantine regulations for all 
ports of the United States. The act designated 
the Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital 
Service as the officer charge! to examine the 
quarantine regulations of the several states and 
municipalities, to recommend to the secretary 
such additional rules and regulations as might be 
required, and to execute the national quarantine 
law. 

Accordingly, two sets of regulations have been 
framed, the first to be enforced at foreign ports 
to ensure the safety of the vessel and its contents 
before departure for the United States. This 
is assured by a bill of health, signed by the 
United States Consul, certifying that all the 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury have been complied with at the foreign 
port. Any vessel attempting to enter a port of 
the United States without this bill of health is 
subject to a fine of five thousand dollars. 

Second. A code of regulations has been pro- 
vided which must be enforced at every quaran- 
tine in the United States. ‘Iv see that they are 
enforced, an inspection of each quarantine station 
is made by the Marine Hospital Service every 
year, and when any neglect in equipment or 
duty is reported, the attention of the proper 
authority is called thereto; and if the defect be 
not at once supplied, the national government 
may take charge of the quarantine. 

Previous to 1893 the general 
government had assisted the 
state and local quarantines at 
various places by the establish- 
ment of national quarantine 
stations, but the law specifically 
stated that they should be oper- 
ated in aid of state and local 
authorities. Now state and local 
authorities must conform in their 
practice to the United States 
regulations, and in many places 
the quarantine has been given up 
entirely to the general govern- 
ment, no fees being charged at 
national stations. 

The national government has 
control of all quarantines on the 
Pacific coast, and has “refuge” 
stations on the Gulf and Atlantic 








when cholera raged in Europe, 

and particularly in Naples, three 

vessels, the Maxsillia, Cachemire and Weser, 
i left Naples for the United States after cholera 
had been declared epidemic there. On these three 
vessels all precautions to ensure perfect sanitary 
condition were taken before leaving. They 
arrived at New York free from the disease. 

From Naples, also, but without such sanitary 
precautions, four vessels sailed for Brazil. 
Cholera broke out on board, and they arrived at 
Rio de Janeiro with the disease raging among 
the passengers. Brazil lacked good quarantine 
regulations, and her authorities, fearful of the 
adinission of the disease, cruelly turned the ships 
back. So these floating pest-houses were obliged 
to recross the wide ocean back to Naples, and 
many deaths occurred on the return voyage. 

In the same year, 1893, vessels from Antwerp 
carried cholera to ports in Germany, Holland, 
England and France, 
whereas not a case 
came to the United 
States from that port, 
although more ships 
and passengers sailed 
from Antwerp to this 
country than to all the 
other places together. 
This was due to the 
enforcement of the 
quarantine regula- 
tions by the medical 
officer of the United 
States Marine Hospital Service detailed under 
the law to serve in the office of the United 
States Consul at Antwerp. 

In that year more than a dozen marine hospital 
officers were sent abruad to serve in as many 
ports, and it is doubtless due to this measure that 
cholera was kept out of the United States. The 
value of this service is more greatly appreciated 
when we consider that always heretofore the 
western advance of cholera through Europe has 
been followed in due course by an epidemic in 
the United States. and that the year 1893 was 





the year of the World's Columbian Exposition, — 





which brought us an unusual number of visitors 
from infected countries, and which would, doubt- 

| less, have been a failure had there been a cholera 

epidemic here. 

The principal quarantinable diseases are 
plague, typhus fever, leprosy, relapsing fever, 
cholera, yellow fever and smallpox—which latter 
three give the most concern to the quarantine 
| authorities. The regulations require that if a 
s from a foreign port where smallpox. 








| Shall be vaccinated before embarkation. If the 






, the steerage passengers and the crew | 


QUARANTINE STATION, ANGEL ISLAND, CALIFORNIA. 


quarantine season. An arbitrary line is estab- 
lished, running along the southern boundary of 
Maryland, and south of that line during this 
close season no vessel can enter a port from a 
yellow-fever port, say Havana, without first | 
discharging its ballast at quarantine, having its 
hold filled with the fumes of sulphur, its cabins 
disinfected with bichloride of mercury solution, 
the dunnage of the crew disinfected in a steam- 
chamber, and the vessel then held from three to 
| five days to see whether any of the crew or 
! passengers develop yellow fever. 

Some exception is made with regard to iron 
steam-vessels carrying passengers, in order to 
permit passenger traffic, but additional regula- 
tions are made with regard tothese. For example 
—in the harbor of Havana such vessels are not 
allowed to cast anchor, but must tie to mooring 
buoys, because the harbor is so filthy and so 
infected with yellow fever that the hoisting of 
the mud with the anchor might cause infection 

on board. 
| Again, no person is allowed to ship from 
‘Havana to the Southern ports of the United 
States unless he has had yellow fever, or has 
| lived within a region where yellow fever pre- 
| vails for a period of ten years. For instance, 
if you, reader, were in Havana as a visitor, and 
had not had yellow fever nor lived for ten years 
‘where it prevailed, then you would not be 
allowed to take passage on the line of steamers 
| which ply between Havana and Florida. And 
| if you chose to go to New York, and your 
steamer should be less than five days on its 
journey, you would, on arrival at the New York 
quarantine, be taken off and held in a detention 
' building until a period of 
| five days had passed since 
your leaving Havana. 
Several times passen- 
gers who had arrived 
from Havana in three 
and a half days appar- 
ently well, developed yel- 
low fever during the day 
and a half of detention. 

Until 1808 the quaran- 
tine system of the United States was somewhat 

| of a jumble, each state having its independent, 
peculiar laws, and many small ports having 
quarantine regulations of their own. Hence, 
| while at some ports an efficient quarantine was 
‘maintained, at others a weak quarantine would 
| be maintained with design to build up the com- 
' merce of the port by offering less restriction. 

Again, at many places quarantine was made 
\an excuse for the exaction of fees from vessels; 
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coasts. It controls the quaran- 

tines on the Delaware Bay 
and River, those at the entrance of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, those along the whole coast of North 
Carolina, and that at Brunswick, Ga. It hasa 
large refuge station on Blackbeard Island, off the 
coast of Georgia, another at Dry Tortugas, Fla., 
and another at Ship Island, in the Gulf of 
Mexico. All told, it has, in the United States, 
twelve large stations fully equipped with vessels, 
piers, disinfecting chambers, sulphur-fumigating 
furnaces, hospitals for the detention of the sick, 
and barracks for the detention of the suspects. 
It has besides fifteen inspecting stations. 

By order of the President, the quarantine, 
through the Marine Hospital Service, has been 
extended to Cuba and Puerto Rico. Medical 
officers of that service were detailed at Havana, 
Matanzas, Cienfuegos and Santiago at once, and 
at other ports in Cuba and Puerto Rico as soon 
as practicable or necessary. Quarantine officers 
are to exercise surveillance over vessels, passen- 
gers, crew and cargo leaving those islands, 
including army transports and soldiers. All 
these vessels must have bills of health in leaving 
the island ports. 

In accordance with this order, the quarantine 
service at all Cuban and Puerto Rican ports is 
being conducted by carefully trained and specially 
designated officers of the Marine ITospital Service, 
and three hundred thousand dollars have been 
set aside from the tonnage taxes collected in 
Cuba to meet the quarantine expenses. 

The Marine Hospital Service, which thus has 
control of the national quarantine, is a bureau 
of the Treasury Department. The service was 
organized one hundred years ago by act of Con- 
gress, its original object being the care of sick and 
disabled seamen of the 
merchant marine. Nat- 
urally, the service had 
to do with the sanitary 
condition of vessels on 
which the seamen. sail, 
and as its officers were 
thus conversant — with 
matters relating to the 
merchant marine, their 
employment as a sanitary 
body in charge of quarantine matters naturally 
followed. 

The United States quarantine stations are 
interesting places to visit. Little is heard or 
known of them because of their isolated posi- 
tions. Take, for example, the South Atlantic 
Station on Blackbeard Island, off the coast of 
Georgia. Here isa whole island owned by the 
yovernment, and occupied by the Marine Hospi- 
tal Service. On its west side is Sapelo Sound. 
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One mile from shore large piers have been 
erected, upon which have been placed steam- 
disinfecting chambers, a sulphur - fumigating 
furnace and machinery for removing ballast. A 
vessel infected with yellow fever, arriving at 
any port in Georgia or South Carvlina, would be 


immediately sent to this station, there to be, 


thoroughly disinfected. 

There is no more manly duty than that of a 
quarantine officer. First, he must be possessed 
of perfect health and physical activity, for he 
imust climb over the sides of huge vessels from 
his small boat in order to make the necessary 
inspection. This is sometimes done in the 
roughest weuther at great personal risk, in order 
not to delay the vessel. 

Second, he must be a man of executive ability 
and used to the sharp ways of ships’ captains 
and agents, so that he will not permit himself to 
be deceived. He must have the power of con- 
mand. 


On boarding a vessel, all hands are called on | 


deck, and pass in review before the quarantine 
officer. If, on examining the ship’s list, he finds 
any missing, he must ascertain the cause. Then 
his medical knowledge comes into play, and very 
often a passenger or member of the crew will be 
found il] with a disease whose nature, at first, it 
may be difficult to determine. Any carelessness 
on the part of the medical officer, any disposition 
to take chances, and not treat the case as one of 
contagion, might result in the greatest disaster 
both to the community and to himself. 

It is related, for example, that at a certain port 
in the United States a state quarantine officer 
passed a man who appeared before him for 
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inspection without marked evidence of disease, 
but who afterward developed yellow fever in 
the city. So great was the public indignation | 
that a local paper editorially recommended that 
the medical officer be taken out and shot. 

The country little appreciates the service ren- | 
dered by quarantine officers. They take their 
lives in their hands; they subject themselves to, 
much danger of contracting the disease which 
they strive to keep out of the country. Five 
medical officers of the Marine Hospital Service 
have died of yellow fever at their posts. The 
service requires this duty of them, and they 
receive no unusual or extra compensation on 
actuunt of the character of their work, and no 
pension is provided. They and their families 
are isolated, yet invariably they are found to be 
enthusiastic, and so closely occupied with their 
duties as to leave no time for reflection upon 
their isolated positions. 

Lately attention has been called to the neces- 
sity of arousing an international sentiment with 
regard to sanitation of seaport cities and their 
harbors, so that a perpetually infected seaport 
will be regarded as an unnecessary menace to 
other countries and an intolerable obstruction to 
commerce. 

Whenever a seaport is perpetually infected 
with yellow fever, it is proof positive that there 
is sanitary neglect, and it would appear to be the 
duty of the governments holding commercial 
intercourse with such port to demand that the 
opprobrious conditions be removed, so that trade 
may go on unfettered by rigid quarantines, and 
friendly intercourse be maintained without danger 
to human life, 






























It is not likely 
that Ben Burns 
and I should have 
ever tried again to 
breed foxes if his 
little brother, Hale 
Burns, had not 
revived our inter- 
est in the project. 
It was a curious incident that 
brought him into it, although we did 
not know anything about what he 
had seen until his unaccountable 
conduct led Ben to spy on him. 

One day little Hale, when near our old fenced 
fox-yard, happened to peep through a crack in 
the fence, and was astonished to 
see a yellow vixen with five very 
young kit foxes amid the dry 
grass and weeds at the mouth 
of one of the old burrows. It 
was afterward found that she 
had entered the yard by scratch- 
ing at the hole beneath the fence 
where our trap- 
gate had been 
placed, which was 
now partly dis- 
lodged. Madam 
Reynard appar- 
ently thought the 
burrow in the old 
yard a safe place for her. 

Little Hale was delighted 
with the beauty of the kits. 
Probably they were not 
more than a day old, and 
could see very little; yet 
were they every inch foxes, 
with droll little pointed ears and vulpine tails. 

The burrow was half an old hogshead tub, 
tarned bottom up and covered with turf and 
earth, with a hole under the ends of certain 
staves. Plainly the mother was emptying this 
burrow of kits, for she went in immediately after 
Hale began peeping, and came out with another 
yellow kit in her mouth, and put it, whining, 
with the others. Then she went in again and 
fetched out a seventh wriggling kit. This one 
seemed to Hale to be almost black. 

After trotting up and down nervously beside 
her offspring, the vixen entered her lair again 
and brought out yet, another dark-colored kit 
and still another, this time a yellow one, making 
nine in all. 

At this interesting family the mother fretfully 
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Three Girls with Cameras. 




















cocked her eye and viewed them askant; then ~ 


she trotted to and fro beside them a score of 
times, casting doubtful and troubled glances 
about the yard. Possibly she scented the boy 
outside. 





Parts.—Part 


thought she meant to kill them all, and shouted, 
“Hi, there! Stop that!” 

At that the vixen dashed into the burrow, and 
remained for some time with her just 
visible, peeri As Hale kept silence, she 
came out, ¢ ix yellow kits, one by one, 
into the den, and again stood peeping out. The 
two dead kits lay where they had fallen; the 
mother concerned herself no further about them. 

Hale's first thought was to catch the fox, and 
he stole around the outside of the fence to the 
hole beneath it where the fox had entered the 
yard, and blocked it up with stones. His next 
imptlse was to run home and tell Ben, but he 
thought better of that, and determined to have 
whatever he could make from that fox family 
for himself. If he could keep 
them in the yard until October, 
he might market seven pelts. 

But suppose that that un- 
natural mother should slay the 
rest of her kit Hale was so 
troubled by this fear that he 
went to the yard to watch her | 
as often as he could gain oppor- 
tunity. To provide the foxes 
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with food also 
bothered him, but 
he contrived to 
rob the swill-bar- 
rel pretty regu- 
larly, and made 
many trips to the yard after dark. 
Foxes will eat almost anything 
when they cannot get what they 
like. 

\ month passed in this way 
Hale saw all the 
foxes outside the den 
playing together, and made sure 
that the vixen had not killed more 
of them. Meantime the enterpris- 
ing small boy’s strange solicitude 


before young 


at once, 





to go to the pasture had excited 
wonder and, finally, suspicion in 
his family. It is not necessary 
to salt sheep every day; they told 
him so, but he said that he was 
anxious to count the lambs. This 
behavior set Ben watching, and 
so he caught Hale in the act of feeding the foxes. 

“Aha, young man! That’s what takes you 
up here so much, is it?” quoth Ben. 

“They are my foxes, and you can let them 


Once she barked, but very low—a subdued alone!” cried Hale, wrathfully. 


little yap; then, “quick as a flash,” so Hale 
said, she seized one of the dark-hued kits 
viciously with her teeth, gave it a quick shake, 
like the snap of a whip, and then threw it down, 


“Your foxes! Well, I guess not, if you keep | 
them in my yard! 
belong to your ‘Unele Dudley,’ my son!” 

Of course Tale protested, but he had to give | 


inuch as a fox ordinarily kills a mouse or a in to this tyrannous claim of his older, bigger 


squirrel. 
a moment, and lay still. 


Hale was still more astonished and scandal- | 
ized when, the next instant, the vixen killed the the bearing of the incident upon our abandoned into the hole. 


other dark kit in the same fierce manner. He__ project. 


murdered kits. 


Ben informed me in turn, and we discussed | the fuse of one, and then threw them far down | indignant. 


1t was interesting to know that a yellow | 


“WE SLUNG THE BUNCH OF THEM ON A POLE.” 


COMPANION. 


fox produced gray kits, but why had she killed 
the two gray ones and no others? Had she 
reduced her family simply because it seemed too 
large for her to support? Was it by mere chance 


that she had selected the two dark kits for | 


destruction? It was very provoking, to say the 
least, for those two gray foxes might have grown 
to be worth fifty dollars apiece. In any case, 
we argued, if red foxes produced*gray kits, we 
might rescue the grays from their unnatural 
mothers and rear them on cow’s milk. 

Before a plan was matured to do so Ben and I 
quarrelled, because I, as a partner in the former 
fox-yard, contended that I ought to be a partner 
in the new project, while Ben took the ground 
that I was now out of it altogether. The old 
“firm,” he said, was dissolved. When boys 
disagree on such a matter, they are apt to be 
very frank with each other. I withdrew in 
tremendous resentment, and scorned to commu- 
nicate with the Burns boys for nearly a year, or 
to go near their fox-yard; but they did not own 
all the foxes in that neighborhood. 

It chanced that we had, during the haying 
season that summer, a hired man named Folsom 
from about Waldoboro, Maine. Folsom told me 
that an old fox-hunter of that locality had kept 
foxes for four or five years, and so he had learned 
that the red fox mothers sometimes produce one 
or two gray kits along with the red ones, but 
that they usually kill the gray ones unless pre- 
vented. They will not do so, and will rear the 
gray ones, if the red kits are taken away very 
soon after birth. 

Here was something which, if true, was 
important. My first resentful resolve was that 
those ungrateful Burns boys should not learn of 
it, and my next, after a night’s thought, that I 
would have a fox-yard of my own,—a rival yard, 
—and make money from it, while my former 
partner remained in poverty. 
was living with us temporarily, aided me to get 
possession of the boards and timber of an old 
barn which was about to be demolished on a 
neighbor's farm. From this material we con- 
structed a yard on a tract of sterile ground 
which we called the calf-pasture, near the farm 
buildings. From a spring near by I brought 
water into the new yard through a pipe, and I 
used half-hogshead tubs for burrows, as in the 
old yard. 

1 had no foxes as yet, but I rigged a trap- 
gate in a hole under the fence, as Ben and I 


“had done three years before, and then baited 


the yard plentifully; but no foxes entered. 
For some reason foxes seemed very few that 
summer. 

In August, however, I obtained three yellow 
foxes in the following way. Dolloff, with whom 
we had wrangled three years before, had died 
of typhoid fever, but his hound survived. Mrs. 
Dolloff still kept it, and the animal chased foxes 
occasionally on his own account. One afternoon 
we heard the hound baying near the foot of a 
mountain about a mile distant from the farm. 
Our hired man, Folsom, said to me that if the 
hound had run a fox to earth over there, he 
could capture it without digging. 








“But how?” I asked. 

“Oh, I'll show you,” said he. ‘You get that 
old pigeon-net that I’ve seen up in your 
and then run down to the Corners store and get 





a bunch of—well, no, you needn't go to the store. 


I've got part of 
a bunch in my 
trunk.” 

I got the net, 
and we set off 
to see what the 
hound had run 
to cover. 

“It's a fox!” 
Folsom said, as 


soon as we came 





in sight of the 
place; for a 
great quantity of 
yellow earth had 
been dug out 
beside a. rock, 


and a large hole 
led down under 
it. On looking in, we had a glimpse of the end 
of a fox’s peaked nose, back seven or eight feet 
from the entrance. The hound had been digging, 
but he could not get in very far. 


Folsom set the net over the hole, propping it | 


up with sticks and placing stones around the 


Half of those foxes will! edges, and laid the draw-string ready to pull. their cameras in the aperture. 


THe then took from his pocket about half a bunch 
of firecrackers. 
“Hold on to the draw-string,’”’ said he, and 


hand and the crackers in the other, he lighted 


In Jess than two seconds they began going off, 


An uncle, who; 
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erack! crack! but not half of them bad exploded 
when out dashed three foxes instead of one, 
fairly tumbling over each other! They landed 
| in the pigeon-net, and I jerked away at the draw- 
string. Such a wild jumble of bushy tails and 
madly kicking legs I had never beheld before. 
How we laughed to see those foxes jump and 
spring and roll over and over! Even the old 
hound stood dumfounded at the spectacle. 

1 had all that I could do to hold the draw- 
string till Folsom threw brush on them and put. 
a log on top of it, when, with much difficulty, 
we got hold of a leg at a time, and tied them all 
up in one truss. Afterward we slung the bunch 
of them, net and all, on a pole, carried them home 
and turned them loose in the new fox-yard. 

These three foxes were no sooner turned loose 
in my preserve than they began barking nights. 
In consequence of this, perhaps, two other foxes 
entered by the trap-gate hole; but these fought 
savagely with the others, and their bickerings 
continued till November, when a very fine dog 
fox, with black markings about his eyes and a 
ring of black hairs at the root of his tail, entered 
the yard one night—the handsomest red fox that. 
I ever saw. 

The newcomer immediately restored order in 
the pen, and the six of them lived there in great 
harmony throughout the winter, becoming so 
tame that they would approach and snatch a 
bone from my hand—and also bite in return for 
it, if they got a chance! 

In the following spring, on the 16th and 21st 
of May, two of these foxes produced young. 
The first of these families contained four and 
the second seven kits, and to my no small joy, 
there were three grays. 

1,so much disliked to destroy the red kits that 
I tried the experiment of giving all the red ones 
to one mother fox and the gray ones to the other, 
and was much mortified to find that each of the 
two vixens promptly killed the kits which 
belonged to the other. In consequence, I lost 
one of the eray kits and five of the red ones. I 
| then separated the two dens completely by a 
fence, and had no more trouble. One vixen 
brought up the two gray kits, and the other the 
three red ones. 

During the summer I heard that Ben and Hale 
Burns, who had also wintered their foxes, were 
trying to bring up a gray kit on the milk of a 
sheep; but as [ now had no dealings whatever 
with them, I knew no more of their experiment. 

In the following August some one turned the 
Burns boys’ foxes loose. I was much alarmed, 
and watched my own yard closely; but after a 
few nights I received word, ina roundabout way, 
that my foxes would not be molested. Some 
eneniy of the Burns boys had done this. 

Ben Burns was at first inclined to attribute 
their misfortune to me, but thought better of his 
suspicions, and in the course of a month came 
around and proposed another partnership. He 
acknowledged that he had treated. me unfairly, 
and said that he was sorry for it. A boy can 
say no more than that, and [ took him in again, 
on a one-third interest in my yard. Really, I 
had always been 
very fond of Ben, 
and had greatly . 
missed his com 
panionship. 

Soon there was 
sent me an ill- 
spelled, anony- 
mous letter, threat~ 
ening to serve my 
fox-yard in the 
same way as the 
Burns boys’ if 1 
took Ben in with 
me; but of course, 
in accepting him 
as partner, I was 
obliged also to 
gainst him. Nothing came of 
Ben added his one feeble 

y fox kit—the one he was attempting to 
r by hand—to the eleven in my yard, and 
g moved on prosperously till midsummer 
of the nex ur. ‘Then came those girls. 

Qur neighbors, the Sylvesters, farmers living 
half had begun taking summer 
boarders from the city, among whom were three 
girls greatly interested in amateur photography. 









accept the grudges 
, however. 











a mile away, 








Each possessed mera, and they went to and 
fro seeking what th night photograph, and 
one day, while roaming the fields, they came on 





yard, and peeping through the cracks, 
saw the foxes inside. 
They were delighted. It was a bonanza for 
those cameras, and they all had to take “views” 
| of the foxes and kits. If they had sent for Ben 
or me, they could have done so safely, but they 
did not. Probably they meant no harm. 

To use their cameras, however, they were 
obliged to open the door into the yard, a door 
that we had provided, for greater security, with 
two hasps and staples on the outside. They 
unhasped the door, and partly opening it, held 
In fact, they 
were fussing about the yard for two hours or 
more, and then went off and forgot to fasten the 
door. When I went there the next morning, 


our fe 


She had killed her kit; it quivered for | brother: and then he told Ben the tale of the | reaching under the net, with a match in one! every fox had escaped. 


| The girls apologized, but Ben and I were very 
We reckoned that they had done us 
ltwo hundred dollars’ damage, and we had 
| thoughts of legally compelling them, or their 
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parents, to make good the loss; but feeling 
ashamed to prosecute three girls, we at last 
concluded to grin and bear it. But I still think 
that they should have been made to suffer in 
purse for their heedlessness. Indeed, if they 
had been as honorable as girls should be, they 
would have arranged of their own accord to 
repair the mischief they had done us. 

We did nothing more in the way of keepihg 
foxes there, as Ben went that fall to join his 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


' brother Leonard at a stock-ranch in Nebraska, 
| and I left home to learn the machinist’s trade. 


| Ilbstarred as both our fox-yards had proved, | 


we were loath to give up the effort. Keeping 
fur-bearing animals for profit possessed a charm 
for us both. Our experience had not discouraged 
us. On the contrary, it had shown us what 
could be done. But we left future attempts until 


we should be men grown. 
| CHARLES ADAMS. 





MOUNTAIN fire at night—that was the 
sight which Touise Eltham, a visitor from 
the prairie states to her uncle’s home in 


California, was regarding with awe and admira- : 


tion. 

“Let's ridaup and take a nearer view,” said 
her cousin Phil. ‘You will never see anything 
like this in INlinois—nor very often here, for that 
matter. There isn’t a bit of danger. Prince 
goes easy and isn’t skittish, and we’ll just go up 
on one of the foot-hills where we can see it all. 
Get your thickest cloak, though, for it’s chilly, 
and you don’t want to freeze on one side while 
you roast on the other.” 

Nothing loath, Louise ran for her wraps, and 
very soon they were galloping toward the blazing 
mountains. How light it was! “It is like my 
picture of ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’ ”” Louise 
panted, “‘only this isn’t doing any harm.” 

A wagon came clattering toward them, and 
Phil drew up suddenly as he recognized the lady 


who drove. “Good evening, Mrs. Iastings! 
Why, you are not burned out, surely?” 
Mrs. Hastings laughed hysterically. ‘The 


house was all right when I left, but I don’t 
suppose I shall ever see it again. The sparks 
were falling in showers, then. Mr. Hastings 
and his brother insisted on my coming out with 
the colts before the road was blocked by the tire. 
They said they could go over the eastern ridge 
by the cattle-trail and out by Wilson’s road, if 
they were delayed too long. Our pretty home —”’ 


She choked, buat almost instantly recovered | 


herself, and asking hurriedly, “Is your mother 
at home? I think I'll drop in on her until the 
matter is settled,’’ she drove on. 

“Poor Mrs. Hastings!” Louise sighed. 

A fire starting in one of these gulches or 
cafions rushes up it as flames rush up a chimney, 
but the steep rock walls on either side often 
confine it. Though the cleft just westward of 
the Hastings place roared like a fiery furnace, 
their ravine was still dark and unharmed. Phil 
looked up it longingly, but dared not take his 
cousin in, for the house was some half mile up 
the cailon, the road thither was a bare cut through 
tangled thickets, and if the fire once started there 
it would be impossible to get back. Yet he was 
aching to go to Mr. Hastings’s assistance. 

“Here’s just the place, Louise. Come on,” 
he cried, tarning up a cattle-path to the top of a 
partially detached knoll to eastward. 
see it all from here, and yet be perfectly safe. 
If Prince gets restive, throw your handkerchief 
over his eyes. Don’t go any nearer. I’ll be 
back presently, bat I want to run up to the 
Hastingses. You don’t mind, do you?” 

Louise did mind, but would not say so, knowing 
how much the Hastingses needed help, so a 
moment later she was alone on the stony knob. 
Almost in the next moment, it seemed, she found 
herself listening to the distant barking of a dog. 
Louise loved dogs and recognized this at once 
as the voice of a large one, frightened, angry and 
appealing. It was up the cafion eastward of the 
Hastings ravine. 
once with Phil and Mina. 

There she had seen a small, rough shanty, 
and two little toddlers playing with a great dog, 
half-hound, half-bulldog, which Phil informed 
her was the terror of the neighbors and the 
devoted slave and guardian of the children. 
Was he now afraid of the fire? He had reason. 
If it swept up Hastings cajion it could hardly 
fail to take Wilson’s also. 

Then Louise felt her blood ran chilly. Only 
that morning she had seen Wilson and his invalid 
wife drive by on their way to town, twelve miles 
away. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, but not the chil- 
dren! Mina had told her that when the Wilsons 
went to town they left the children locked up in 
the house. No wonder poor Bose was barking 
frantically ! 
his beloved little ones were unable to escape! 

“Phil! Phil!’ Louise screamed, involuntarily, 

* but Phil was far beyond hearing, and already 
there was a dull smolder of fire in the dead 
leaves beside the road, where a spark had fallen. 

She sprang from her horse and crushed it out, 
but that could postpone the inevitable for but a 
moment or two; flames were showing over the 
western ridge, and other smoldering fires were 
visible. She could not reach Phil,—there was 
not time to ride for help,—yet clearer than ever 
she heard the frantic barking. Oh, the poor 
children, locked up in that little shanty with its 
roof of redwood shakes, dry as tinder! 

“Prince, we've got to try it!” Louise sobbed, 


“You can’ 


She had been up that trail | 


He scented danger in the air, and! 


' springing back into the saddle and turning him 
to the eastward. “Phil said, ‘Don’t go nearer," 
but we can’t stay here and let those babies burn 
alive. I know they are shrieking for help, and 
nobody to hear but poor, faithful, helpless Bose. 
Now keep cool, Prince! We simply must smash 
| that door in and get the children back here before 
| this cafion is a furnace, and that may be in less 
than ten minutes. Quick, Prince, quick! It’s 
a race for life now. Fly, boy, fly!”” 

Prince snorted as if he understood, and plunged 
| down a steep cattle-path to the narrow trail that 
| wound up the caiion. Half a mile of this cave 
like gloom, the crooked trail so narrow that her 
outstretched arms might touch the branches on 
either side, and now, indeed, Louise felt that 
she had rushed into the jaws of death. A few 
moments’ delay would inake return 
impossible, and she knew no other 
way out. 

Now the cafion widened. She was 
| under the firelit sky again, with Bose 
bounding toward her, barking implor- 
ingly. “Yes, Bose, yes, good doguie, 
we'll save the babies, never fear,” 
she called, breathlessly, extending her 
hand toward him, for she understood 
the dog’s tone. One sniff assured him 
that Louise was a friend, and he ran 
; before her barking loudly and flung 
| himself against the shanty door. 

Louise sprang from her panting 
horse. Sparks were flying in clouds 
overhead, and the air was filled with 
the muttled roar of fire. Hastings 
cafion was all ablaze. There wasn't 
a moment to lose. She rattled the 
rough door fiercely. 

A frightened little face showed 
itself at the window. ‘Please’m, we 
can’t open the door. We're locked in, 
and papa and mamma haven't come 
home yet. Aint it time?” 

Louise looked desperately around 
for an axe to force the door. She 
could see clearly—it was too light, 
indeed, with all that ruddy glow from 
the smokeclouds above. The great 
| dog was watching her suspiciously. 
|“ Now don’t be angry, boy,” she 
coaxed, a little nervously. “We've 
got to open the door, you know, to get 
‘ the babies out, or we shall all burn up together.’ 

Bose barked and again flung his whole weight 
against the flimsy door just as Louise found a 
light hatchet. She attacked the door furiously. A 
strong man would have made short work of it, 
but the girl was neither strong nor skilful, and 
though it shivered and splintered it held fast for 
what seemed a terribly long time. At last as she 
and Bose together threw themselves against it, it 
crashed in, and the dog bounded across the room 
to where a little girl about six years old was 





The shanty consisted of but one room, with 
neither floor nor ceiling, and the furniture was 
of the rudest description. A few relics of better 
days “back East” contrasted oddly with the 
home-made stools and bedstead. Louise gave 
one glance at a fine, inlaid stand and a handsome 


overarched wood-road to traverse, it was impossi- 
ble to think of saving anything but the children. 

She caught up the chubby youngster. ‘“‘Come,”” 
she said, cheerily, “‘let’s go and meet mother.” 

But the child screamed and fought her vigor- 
ously. While she strove to soothe him, the little 
girl ran to the door, but one look brought her 
' back to clutch Louise's dress. 

“The mountain’s all afire! We shall be burned 
up!” screamed the little girl, clinging tighter, 
while the boy kicked and pulled Louise's hair with 
all his small might. Fairly desperate now, Louise 
shook him into momentary quiet, and said, 
sharply: ‘Gracie, be still! 1’ll save you both if 
you'll be quiet and mind me. 
can’t, and we shall all burn up together!” 

The little maid gulped down her cries, and even 
unclasped one small hand. ‘I’ll—be—good,"’ she 
gasped, obediently. “Don’t let me be burned up.”” 


His little sister, trembling like a leaf, made a 

| Piteous appeal. ‘Please don't mind him. He 

don’t know any better, he’s so little. O Johnny! 

| please be still, please! I'll give you my dollie, 
| anything—but if you don’t keep stil]—O Johnny, 
do listen to sister—we shall be burned up!” 

| But Johnny was deaf to argument, and Louise 





trying to hush the screams of a brother of three. | 


family Bible, but with that terrible half-mile of | 


If you don’t I} 


But the spoiled baby only shrieked and kicked. ' 


had to carry him out, and exert all her strength to 
lift him on the horse. ‘Hold on tight,” she said ; i 
but before she could lift Gracie also, the perverse | 
little fellow rolled shrieking to the ground. : 
Louise had to spring and catch the bridle or, 
Prince would have been off. | 

Master Johnny scurried back into the house 
and under the bed in spite of his sister’s frantic 
appeals, for he had never been required to obey 
her or anybody else. Gracie ran after him, 
sobbing, and tugging frantically to get him out. 
Louise had to tie Prince before she dared follow, | 
sick at heart with fear. This spoiled baby’s , 
' wilfulness might cost all their lives. ‘i 

By main force she dragged him from his 
retreat, enveloped him in blankets, and bore him ! 
out, but on the door-step she paused. The breeze 
up the cafion, till now so cool and fresh, had 
suddenly become warm and smoky. The falling | 
sparks had done their work, fires were already 
smoldering lower down the cafion. A minute 
more might see it ablaze. It would be madness 
| to attempt that road now. She set Johnny down 
and looked around with desperate coolness. 

Once started, the fire would rush up the cafion 
at race-horse speed. Over the westward cliffs 
the Hastings cafion roared and flamed. To 
eastward the sky was dark, but the mountain- 
side was a tangle of thorny vegetation, and she 
knew no paths. Gracie clung to her, sobbing, 
Bose whined and looked to her with appealing 
eyes, but Johnny fled back into the shanty and 
Prince was fast becoming unmanageable in his 
fright. Louise could have fainted in fear, but 
she fought her weakness. If she failed them, 
what was to become of these little ones? 

“Don't be frightened, Gracie. Keep cool, 
Prince, boy.’”” She caught up an old coat and! 











‘* SHE AND BOSE TOGETHER THREW THEMSELVES AGAINST IT.”’ 


‘enveloped his head. “Poor Prince! It’s a 
| shame. I know I should go crazy if I couldn’t 
' see the danger! Now, Gracie,” Louise cried, 
| nervously, “help me wet all the mats and 
! blankets and quilts in the house—quick !”” 

| A barrel of water stood under the nearest tree. 
‘Into this Louise hastily plunged bedding and 
pieces of carpet, then, scrambling on an old box, | 
with the help of the broom she spread them as 
well as possible over the flimsy roof. 

Suddenly she sprang down. “The pool below 
the falls under the big bay-tree! We may be 
| safe there; and there isn't a moment to lose. 
Come, Johnny, we’re going to the falls.” 

Once more she jerked the child from under the 
bed, and carried him out. Now the air was 
close, and the cafion walls echoed to the crackling 
of the tlames. Fortunately it was not far to the 
little pool, for it took all the girl’s strength to 
lead the terrified horse and the struggling boy. 

“Black man under falls—bogy man!” Johnny 
screamed, pulling back with all his might, and 
Gracie added, trembling, ‘Mamma says there is 
a black man there that eats little children; but 
you won't let him eat us, will you?” 

“If there ever was a black man there,”’ said 
Louise, with composure, “of course he’s not 
there now—he’s run away from the fire.’’ 

The “falls” were a mere dribble of water 
down an almost perpendicular rock; the pool 
‘was not over three feet deep, and green slime lay 
along its edges, but it was water, and it lay ina 
| hollow, with rock walls on three sides, while 
over it spread the green luxuriance of a great 
bay-tree. Touise drew a long breath of thank- 
fulness when she reached the stream. 

“Here, Gracie, hold this youngster a moment. 
'Now, Prince, come and be tied to this tree. 
Poor old horsie, you are nearly scared to death 
with all this heat and rushing and roaring and 
crackling round you. But you are safe here. 
Rocks and water can’t burn, nor this green stuff, 
either. Oh, you little seamp!” 

She was just in time to catch Johnny as he! 
| broke away from Gracie. This time she tore a | 
i strip from his apron, tied the restless ankles | 


{ 








| desperately. 
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together, and set him down beside the pool, 
screaming, but unable to make more trouble. 

“There, now! Don’t ery, Gracie, I didn’t hurt 
him, and we are safe here. Step close under the 
tree. Look at Bose lying in the pool. He 
knows how to make himself comfortable.”” 

The cafion was now a sea of fire. Great 
flames seemed to reach and eclipse the pale stars 
overhead. The heat was intense, and the showers 
of sparks hissed in the water and scorched the 
ferns. Louise could see the thick foliage of the 
green bay shrivelling in the hot wind. 

“But rocks and water can’t burn,” she repeated, 
“And this heat can’t last long.” 

She dipped Gracie’s wrap and her own into 
the pool, but Johnny held his so tightly and 
screamed so loud that she had to let that go. 

A frightened rabbit flashed past them up the 
cafion, and a snake glided away among the rocks. 
Louise wondered if they would escape. She 
dashed water over Prince’s saddle and back, over 
herself and the children. The heat was terrible. 
It seemed impossible to live except by lying flat. 
She tried to force Prince down, but he was too 
terrified to understand or obey, and she had to 
drop down herself. 

The flames seemed to shoot up both sides of 
the cafion now, netting a fiery bower against the 
sky. The rain of sparks made little Gracie, 
looking into the mirror of the pool, scream in 
terror. ‘The water’s afire, too!” she cried. 

Louise tried to reassure her, but she found 
herself glancing up apprehensively at the shriv- 
elling leaves of the bay-tree. They would soon 
cease to be any protection. ‘Lie flat, Gracie,” 
she said, and once more dashed water over the 
children and horse. Then she dropped, panting 
and exhausted, on the verge of the pool, closing 
her eyes to the foe she could no longer 
fight. 

But scarcely a minute passed before 
Gracie exclaimed, ‘‘The fire’s going 
out, and our house isn’t burned. It’s 
just going to, though !”” 

Louise sat up. The dry grass and 
leaves had burned out, the cafion was 
comparatively dark, and the shanty 
was but just smoldering into a blaze. 
‘The wet blankets and rugs had pro 
tected its roof, the great clump of 
callas and vines, its sides; but these 
had been dried out completely, and 
the last shower of sparks had accum 
ulated. In an instant Louise was 
speeding toward it. There was a little 
water in the barrel. A few minutes’ 
work with her saturated cloak sufficed 
to beat out the fire. 

“It's better than no shelter,’”’ Louise 
remarked, grimly, as she dropped 
on the door-step, utterly exhausted. 
“And their bedding isn’t all burned 
up, though I wouldn't give much for 
the things on the roof; and I don't 
think | shall wear this cloak tochurch 
again. I wish I was safe at home in 
bed; but thank God the children are 
safe!” 

There came a patter of small feet 
and a shrill, wrathful voice. Johnny 
had succeeded in freeing himself, and 
returned in great indignation. “I'll 
tell my mamma on you,” he declared, 
loudly. “You b‘oke door in, and you dwag me 
off and you tie me up in de fire. I'll tell my 
mamma!" 

“You’re welcome,” Louise said, dryly. 

“You b'oke windows and burn house. I'll 
tell my mamma.” Johnny reiterated angrily. 

Very cautiously Louise removed the blinding 
coat from her horse’s head. She patted and 
soothed him, and was about to climb wearily 
into the saddle when there came a flare of 
torches and lanterns over the western ridge. 
She heard a woman sobbing wildly and declaring 
she must and would go on to her poor children, 
while men seemed to be dissuading her. 

Then Louise heard Phil’s voice, full of distress. 
“She would have been perfectly safe where I left 
her, and Prince wouldn't run away. Whatever 
possessed her to go wandering off? Ben, won’t 
you go and see if she has gone home? I can’t 
face them if she isn’t there.” 

“O Phil!” the girl called, “I’m here all right. 
Is that Mrs. Wilson erying? Tell her the 
children are all right and the house is standing. 
Bose! Down, sir! Don’t you know your 
friends°”” for the dog had bristled and growled 
angrily at Phil’s headlong rush down the hill. 

“Why in the world didn’t you stay where 1 
left you? Hastings thought sure you had tried 
to follow me, and been caught in the fire. Next 
time I won't bring you out.” 

“You needn’t. I never want to see a mountain 
fire again. .All the same, I’m glad I came this 
time. You are, too, aren’t you, Bose? You 
didn’t hear him calling for help, did you, Phil? 
His barking brought me, and if Johnny had been 
half as sensible as his dog I could have had the 
children out before the fire caught us. Don’t be 
angry, Phil. } couldn't stay there and let them 
burn up without trying to save them.” 

“Who's said anything angry? Only I didn't 
know you set up for a heroine.” 

“Jt wasn't heroic,” Louise answered, simply. 
“It was the only thing to do.” 

But somehow she never could make the 
Wilsons agree with her, or Phil, either. 

Ava E. FERRIS, 
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Current Topics. 


An industrial roll of honor is the two- | 
page list, published in American Trade, of 
firms and corporations which have voluntarily, 
in the last few months, advanced the wages of 
their operativ The employers who willingly 
share prosperity with their workers are men who } 
deserve to prosper. 





“Ladies wishing to add to the comfort 
of the audience would do it by removing their 
hats.’ This was printed as a poster in a London 
concert-room, Despite the appeal, the nuisance 
does not appreciably abate. Mr. Birrell once 
begzed a class of schoolgirls to be gentlemen. 
Many of their mothers, unfortunately, might 
profit by his paradox. 


If the colonies of Australia federate 
under the name of the United States of 
Australia, as has been suggested, it will be no 
longer possible for us to monopolize the 
abbreviation U.S. A. A rivalry for the use of 
it would show that our federal system of 
government is having many imitators, and as a 
compliment would olfset any inconvenience that 
might result. 


A year or two ago the vast region of 
South Central Africa, now known as Rhodesia, 
Was practically savage, unexplored and unknown, 
‘To-day it is under a civilized constitution, and in 
May it will hold its first general election for its 
parliament, at which every man, Englishman or 
Katir, who works for his living and is able to 
write his name, will be entitled to cast one 
ballot and no more. It is practically manhood 
suttrage in the heart of the Dark Continent. 

With sincere pity for the city-born-and- 
bred artists who express their ideas of God’s 
handiwork by painting purple grass, lavender 
trees, blue suns and red rivers, Mr. Wallace 
Heckman of Chicago has established an “‘ Artists’ 
Settlement” in a most beautiful part of the 
country. He is erecting unique and comfortable 
little cottages, and intends to invite artists to 
occupy them during the summer months, who 
would not otherwise have an opportunity for a 
prolonged study of nature in “her own home- 
made garments.” 


In giving account of a convention of 
brewers, a New York paper remarks that “never 
before were so many millionaires gathered in one 
hall at one time.” And now if we could 
assemble all the men whose beer-drinking has 
made these colossal fortunes possible, it would 
be quite as significant and certainly an uncom- 
fortably suggestive sight. In the saloons of a 
single city of a hundred thousand inhabitants, 
the contributions annually taken for the enrich- 
ment of the brewers and their agents are 
estimated at three and a half million dollars. 

The London Spectator thinks “American 
character” responsible for such tragedies as the 
Windsor Hotel fire. It says: “The wonderful 
inventiveness of Americans seems to be consistent 
with a fatalism which regards care as either 
useless or discreditable.” Yes, our fatalism takes 
the optimistic form; we “ran for luck’? and 
often reach it; but one who habitually takes the 
chances, without taking also rational precautions, 
is likely to get caught sooner or later. Weare 
net taken up into the region of safety by the 
mere force of “specific levity.’” 

An obtuse, supercilious woman, who 
evideutly thought she was a lady, was trying the 
patience of an ofd German florist while making 
her selection of flowers for Easter. The collec- 
tion did not suit her, and after more or less of 
unpleasant comment and criticism, the old man 
Decame impatient, and delivered the rebuke she 
needed. “Goot- madam, L make not de tlower. 
God does not ask me how I will haf them. J 
can't gif hummin’-birds mit every rose. You is 
not like dat yourself. L never often see de lady 
dat vas beautiful, dat vas young. dat could: sing, 
dat vas good temper, dat Know her mind, all in 
one lady. No, I see her not." 

Prof. A. W. Small is an optimist. 
Nevertheless he thinks that he sees clouds on 








the social horizon already bigzer than a man’s 
hand, 


If they continue to enlarge, in the shape 
to the bursting point, the result will be, 
something like this: ‘The men whose 
it is to communicate ideas to their 
generation will be gagged by those who publish 
ideas: and the publishers will be shackled by the 
manufacturers of paper; and the paper-makers 
will be held up and hindered by the trans- 
portation trusts; and the transporters by the 
producers of steel; and the steel industries by 
the coal-operators; and the coal-miners by the 
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oil-producers; und the oil magnates by the stove- 
makers and the oil-consumers ; and the cook-stove 
men and their aids and abetters by the sugar 
trust; and the sugar interest by Wall Street; 
and the stockbrokers and speculators by the 
labor-unions: and the labor-unions by the 
farmers: and the farmers—God help them—by 
everybody!” A grim tragedy of combinations! 
Or rather a philosophical primer, that defines in 
a homely way the antayonisms that will grow 
out of the present craze for centralizing the 
industrial forces of the country. 

A writer in the Independent says that the 
number of languages spoken by the inhabitants 
of the Philippine archipelago is ten. Dr. Daniel 
G. Brinton of the University of Pennsylvania, 
writing in the American Anthropologist, 
states that the Spanish government has bestowed 
official recognition upon thirty-five. The latter 
statement seems authoritative, but the former is 
sufficient to give a comprehensive idea of the 
heterogeneous mixture of races with lingual 
diversities who dwell on the islands of the 
archipelago. The difficulties to be surmounted 
in governing and Christianizing them when a 
way is opened for carrying out the declarations 
of the recent proclamation of the United States 
comission, are also very apparent. The poly- 
glottish complexities alone are appalling. 


+4» —___ 


THE CALL TO ARMS. 


The pleasing way Is not the right: 
He that would conquer heav'n must fight. 
Quarles. 


————_< e+ —___ 


Cromwell’s Tricentenary. 


HREE hundred years ayo, on April 25th, 
Oliver Cromwell was born. Before he was 
six years old he had a fisticuff fight with 
his future sovereign, the little Charles I., and 
won, as he did later in the contlict which involved 
the crown. On the day of Shakespeare’s death 
he registered as student at Cambridge. On the 
anniversary of his great battles, Dunbar and 
Worcester, his “fortunate day,” Cromwell passed 
away, at the age of fifty-nine. lis life-work, 
now being commemorated in both England and 
America, was one of the turning-points of our 
common history. 
Mr. John Fiske declares that there never was 
a conflict of more world-wide importance than 
that from which Oliver Cromwell came out 
victorious. It shattered the monarchical power 
in England when that power threatened to over- 
come all Europe. More than anything else, it 
decided that government by the people and for 
the people should not then perish from the earth. 
Under the Commonwealth, representatives of 
Scotland and Ireland first sat in the English 
Parliament. Religious toleration reached a 
mighty arm across the Channel, and by stopping 
persecutions in France, changed the face of the 
whole religious and political world. The English 
navy was rebuilt, peace dawned upon the land, 
and England rose to the supreme place among 
the nations, 





contemporaries, he speaks no less to individual 
manhood of today. ‘He first acquired the 
government of himself,” declares his secretary, 
John Milton; and although possessed of unlim- 
ited power, “early learned to subdue the whole 
host of hopes, fears and passions which infest 
the soul.” 


the meaning of “unlimited power.” Does 
“power” consist in “being waited upon,” asks 
Carlyle; of “having newspaper paragraphs; of 
giving political place, or riding in gilt coaches? 
That is not the heaven of all,” continues the 
philosopher. ‘Some born kings I myself have 
known who find quiet walking handier, and 
crown themselves by putting on their own private 
hat with” the thought, “God enable me to be 
king of what lies under this! For Eternities lie 
under it, and Infinitudes; and IT am to conquer it 
or be forever conquered by it now while it is 
called To-day!” Perhaps this, above all, is the 
lesson of Cromwell's tricentenary, 


+ + 


Our Presidents on the Street. 


RESIDENT McKINLEY now walks about 
the streets of Washington, or rides horse- 
back into the suburbs of the national capital, 

as freely as any private citizen. This surprises 
foreigners, and to an extent visitors in Washing- 
tou from other parts of our own country. The 
personal habits of our Presidents in this respect 
have greatly varied. 4 

President Grant used to stroll leisurely down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, in the latter part of the 
afternoon, wearing a carelessly placed soft hat, 
and with a thoroughly unconscious manner, 
President Harrison frequently walked out with 
Private Secretary Halford, bat upon the less 
frequented avenues of travel. President Cleve- 
land, during his second administration, was rarely 
seen on foot outside of the White House grounds, 
He one day walked a few hundred feet to the 
State Department, and the event was deemed 
worthy of record in the local newspapers. 

When Mr. MeKinley became President, he 
took his exercise on the streets of Washington, 
as he had dove when a member of Conzress. 

















Great as was Cromwell’s influence upon. his ; 


It might be pertinent for each reader to ask } 


When the Spanish War broke out, this practice 
was not continued. So much depended upon his 
life in the critical times that followed, and as! 
there was a possibility that it might be taken or | 
tendangered by a political maniac or a secret | 
enemy, he was persuaded to take his “constitu- | 
j tional” within the spacious grounds of the 
| Executive Mansion. The thought of being 
followed and protected by guerds was repugnant 
to him. | 
; ‘The Washington public, as a matter of, 
, etiquette, try not to subject a President to the , 
; Unpleasant consciousness of being stared at, in 
theatres or other public places. It has even 
been regarded as a breach of etiquette to raise or 
| touch the hat toa President when he is passed on 
the street; but this delicate attention is certainly 
not objectionable. Sir Julian Pauncefote, the 
British Ambassador, once remarked that a 
foreigner’s first impression of the attitude of the 
Washington public to the President was that of 
indifference, but a more intimate knowledge 
of our people has shown that it is the highest | 
possible tribute of respect and consideration. 


——_<08 


CONFIDENCE. 


Youth’s boyish confidence—that fs the germ, 
All undeveloped, of man's later strength. 
Katrina Trask. 
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Ambassadors’ Wives. 


EUROPEAN ambassador was asked to 
give the secret of success in a diplomatic 
career. He replied instantly, “A hand- 

some and agreeable wife.” He was himself a 
successful diplomatist, and his wife was a great. 
favorite at court and in society. 

The social side of diplomatie life is more 
important in England than in any Continental 
country. This is because the leading men, 
responsible for the government of the empire, 
are constantly visiting at country-houses. An 
ambassador is expected to meet them on their 
own ground, and to adapt himself to their social 
requirements. He shvuld be a welcome guest at 
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awake nights planning escapes from potential 
disasters ; but to refuse to consider them is the 
device of the ostrich who thinks himself safe 
from danger when his foolish head is hid in the 
sand. 





Try It! 


OTWITHSTANDING the vast output of 
thousands of steam printing-presses, there 
are multitudes of our American population 

who are on short rations of reading-matter. Either 
they live remote from libraries and dealers, or 
they lack the means to buy books or subscribe 
for papers. Colporteurs find families without 
even a Bible, and in many a back town or frontier 
settlement are hungry people to whom a bright 
book, an illustrated magazine, or a good news- 
paper Is a cause for gladness and gratitude. 

To meet this need, various agencies have been 
established for the placing of wholesoine and 
attractive literature wherever it is likely to be 
wanted and welcomed. One city church is a 
centre for receiving and distributing to distant 
places tons of selected material, and the ladies 
who conduct the correspondence become deeply 
interested in people whom they are never to see. 

The moral of all this is: Don’t waste good 
reading-matter, and don’t allow it to accumulate: 
unused in closets and garrets; you need not wait 
to find or organize a distributing agency. Every 
reader who will give a minute's attention to the 
subject can think of some less favored neighbor— 
perhaps the choreman, the washerwoman and 
her children, or a poor “shut-in’—to whom an 
occasional gift of this kind would come like a 
sunbeam. 

There are hospitals where the daily coming of 
@ package of newspapers from the gather-all box 
at the railway station is an event to which the 
| invalids look forward asa relief from lonesome- 
ness or an antidote for pain. And many a 
message of the true, the beautiful and the good 
ean be earried for one cent to the remotest corner 
of the land. 





Her Explanation. 


| ——_—<+0+—___. 
NTIL quite recent years it was not very 
unusual in remote country parishes in 
England for the parish clerk to be a woman. 











the country-houses where they are entertained. 

The ambassador’s wife becomes an important 
ally when she is a favorite in social circles. She 
sits ata state dinner between two cabinet minis- 
ters or foreign ambassadors, and before the ladies 
leave their places comments have been made or 
facts stated in ber hearing, or in reply to her 
own thoughtful suggestions, that may prove of 
political value. If she is a winsome, attractive 
figure in the drawing-room, and is a favorite 
with the country-house guests, her prestige and 
popularity increase her husband’s facilities for 
serving the interests of his own government. 

At court receptions and balls, where all the 
state diznitaries and diplomats are present, 
the wives of the ambassadors are on even terms; 
but there are few of these ceremonious functions, 


town-houses during a short season, and the 
country-houses are social centres for nine months. 
It is in these splendid mansions of the dukes 
and the earls that friendships are made, and 
where the men who are governing England are 
closely approached. Ilere the captivating woman. 
—charming in person and manner, somewhat. 
familiar with statecraft, and adroit in political 
controversy—is virtually the peer of the expe 
rienced and dexterous diplomat. 
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Escape from Burning Dwellings. 


HE terrible fire in a fashionable New York 
hotel last month recalls the lesson of a 
story recounted in the Companion some 

time ago. A man had been washed overbuard 
from a vessel during a storm so fierce that his 
rescue seemed impossible. A timorous, seasick 
“dandtubber,” whose fear of the water had been 
the scorn of the sailors, leaped overbvard, caught. 
the man by the hair, and supported him till help 
came. The hero, though inordinately timid, 
had schooled himself in mind and will against 
such a possible emergency. 

Residence in a hotel or an apartment in some 
form and at some time will possibly come to 
most readers of the Companion. ‘They cannot 
too early master a few simple rules, which may 
save the loss of limb or of life. 

After engaging a room the occupant should at 
once learn its situation in respect to halls, 
stairway and elevator, and note whether there is 
a fireescape. If there is, and only a rope is 
provided, the directions for its use should be 
studie], We should remember that a towel in 
his hands will lessen the friction of the rope 
upon his flesh, and that a wet towel twisted 
about his face will delay suffocation from smoke, 
| le should also know instantly what money, 
| jewelry or papers are most important to save. 
) By qeeasionally impressing — such simple 
| Precautions upon the mind, one’s actions in case 
| of sudden fire will become alinost automatic. 
| Along many other lines such self-training may 
| be of vital service: What to do in case one's 
| clothes catch fire; when the brake of a bicycle 

fails to act on a dangerous grade; when a 
‘eompanion is) struck by lightning; or when 
| resuscitation is required when drowning is barely 
! escaped: or when a “live” wire drups and must 
| be crossed. 

t It is neither necessary nor desirable to lie 























In a capital like London there is gaiety in the! 


Her duties included leading the responses at the 
| Proper time, and also keeping order among the 
‘ children. 
‘ An English clergyman recently related how one 
such dame discharged ber official duty under 
. difficulties. He bad expressed indignation at the 
! trouble given her by a particularly unruly urebin. 
“E's a main nuisance, that boy,” she assented, 
“but ’e’s got a ‘art, sir, ’e’s gota’art! ’E’d been 
‘that bad Hi was putten of ’im hout, sir, and 'e 
wouldn't go; and ’e was kickin’ like a ’orse, sir, 
and tryin’ ’ard to trip up my ‘eels; and you was 
goin’ on with the service, sir, and Hi'd got to be 
back to lead the responses, sir, and Hi didn't 
| know what to dot And then Hi hup and spoke 
_ to Johnny ‘imself,—Hi ’ad ‘im in the porch, sir, 
| and ‘e was ‘angin’ on to the 'andle of the door,— 
| and Hi says to ‘e, says Hi: 
| “Johnny, Hi'm due hinside for the responses 
this hinstant. What'll bever the congregation 
say hif Hi baint there? As betwixt hus two,’ Hi 
| told im, ‘Hill agree Hi ‘aven't bested ’e; but go 
hout, Johny, go hout, for the sake of the congre- 
gation!’ 
“And Hi tell’ce that boy ’as a ’art, sir, 
| lets go vu’ th ndle, and Hi lets go of ’e, 2 
urries back just in time for ‘Lord deliver ust” 
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| Horace Greeley’s Sympathy. 


ORACE GREELEY’S sympathy with the 
working classes was intense, and his indig- 
nation toward those who oppressed them 

was not unlike the “perfect hatred” of the 
Hebrew king. A graphic fllustration of this 
sympathy and indignation is given in the “Personal 
Recollections” of James R. Gilmore, who was 
formerly one of the editorial corps of the Tribune. 

One winter night two thinly and poorly clad 
women entered the room of the managing editor 
| and asked to see Mr. Greeley. Mr. Gilmore, who 
was reading proof-sheets, answered that Mr. 
Greeley was very busy, and half a dozen gentle- 
men were waiting to see him; but if they could 
wait, he would probably give thein audience 

They were willing to wait, and Mr. more 
ushered them into the great editor's apartment, 
where be sat at his desk, witb his back to the 
door, absorbed in an editor 

Curious to see what kind of a reception he 
would give the women, Mr. Gilmore lingered near 
the doorway. As soon as Mr. Greeley bad finished 
his editorial, he turned about and glanced at his 
visitors. The gentlemen were well known to him, 
for each man was a prominent politician; but 
giving them searcely any attention, he rose and 
said courteously to the women: 

“Ladies, what can I do for you?” 

The younger of the two stepped timidly forward 
and explained their errand. They were employes 
in a hoopskirt factory, where the workwomen 
| had the day before suspended work and demanded 
an increase of wages, 

“What pay do you pete” asked Mr. Gre 

“Three dollars and a half a week,” was 
timid answer, 

“And how much of that goes for board?” 

“Three dollars.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have only fifty 
cents «a week for your elothes and other necessa- 
ries?” 

“That is all.” 

“It's a shame—a burning shame!” said Mr. 
Greeley, quickly. “You wish me to expose these 
men. I will do it. They shall have a column in 
tomorrow's Trilnne.” 

Then seeing Mr. Gilmore standing in the door- 
way, he said, “Be kind enough to show these 
ladies to. the stairway, and (drawing his ear 
down fo him, and speaking ina lower tone] look 
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at their clothes!—give them ten or twenty dollars; 
I'll pay it.” 

“Did you hear what Mr. Greeley said to me?” 
asked Mr. Gilmore of the younger woman, as 
they reached the door of the outer editorial room. 

“Yes, sir; but we don't want alms—we ask for 
justice, not charity,” she answered. 

“He does not consider it charity. He thinks it 
@ duty to divide his larger earnings with those 
who are underpaid. He wil? be offended If you 
refuse the money,” answered Mr. Gilmore. 

“We wouldn't offend him for the world!” said 
the woman, reluctantly taking the offered bank- 
note. “I shall pray God to bless him.” 

“Did those women take the money?” asked 
Mr. Greeley, after his visitors had left. 

“Yes; a twenty-dollar bill—I had nothing 
smaller; but ’ll compromise with you for ten,” 
answered Mr. Gilmore. 

“No, you won't,” said Mr. Greeley, fumbling in 
his pockets for the money. “But I haven’t a 
dollar. You'll have to get it of Sinclair [the 
cashier]; and mind, if you don’t collect the whole 
we'll have a row.”” 
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A BRAVE MAN. 


“That is one of the bravest men I ever knew,” 
said General Rosecrans, pointing out his inspector- 
general, Arthur ©. Ducat. “I saw him coolly face 
almost certain death, to perform a duty. Three 
on the same duty had fallen before his eyes, and 
he had to run the gauntlet of a thousand muskets, 
but he did it.” 

The words were spoken to James R. Gilmore, 
while on a visit to “Old Rosey’s” army at Mur- 
freesborough, who records them in his “Personal 
Recollections.” 

General Roseerans referred to Ducat’s behavior 
at the battle of Iuka. The inspector-general had 
observed that a regiment of General Stanley’s 
division was about to be overwhelmed by a much 
larger force of the enemy. 

“Ride on and warn Stanley at once,” said 
Rosecrans, as Ducat reported the danger. An 
acre on fire and swept with bullets lay between 
him and the menaced regiment. Dueat glanced 
at it and said: 

“General, I have a wife and children.” 

“You knew that when you came here,” answered 
Rosecrans, coolly. 

“I'll go, sir,’ said Ducat, moving his horse 
forward. 

“Stay a moment. We must make sure of this,” 
said the general, beginning to write despatches, 
the paper resting on the pommel of his saddle. 
He wrote three; gave one to each of three order~ 
lies, and sent them off, at intervals of about sixty 
yards, over the bullet-swept field. Then he looked 
at Ducat, who had seen every one of the orderlies 
fall lifeless, or desperately wounded. Without a 
word, he plunged into the fire, ran the gauntlet in 
safety, got to Stanley, and sayed the regiment; 
but his clothes were torn by Minié balls, and his 
horse received a mortal wound. 
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ON SECOND READING. 


A writer in the Girls’ Realm tells a pleasing 
anecdote of the early efforts in authorship of 
Miss Jane Barlow, the author of the charming 
“Trish Idylls” and other humorous and pathetic 
tales of the Emerald Isle. Miss Barlow, still in 
her teens, had sent a poem to the Cornhill Maga- 
zine. It would have been endurable, although 
painful, had it been declined in one of the usual 
civil formulas, but her feelings may be imagined 
when she received a curt scrawl from the editor: 

“T have no use for silly verses.” 

It was erushing! She kept her grief, surprise 
and righteous indignation to herself for a few 
hours, and then carried the fateful missive to 
show to her family in the hope of sympathy. But 
she got something better. Under the eyes of the 
family council the editor’s hasty hieroglyphics 
were reread and reinterpreted. They ran: 

“I hope to use your pretty verses.” 

Few other young authors can have had concen- 
trated into a single editorial missive the depres- 
sion of refusal and the exultation of first success! 
The pretty verses led the way to a long series of 
successful contributions. 


os 


CARLYLE’S JAWS. 


Tt is frequently mentioned in connection with 
Mr. Gladstone that he was painfully matter-of- 
fact; read in this light, then, the following must 
be ascribed to unconscious humor: 

One day at dinner a gentleman—moved, it may 
be, by the sight of Mr. Gladstone’s conscientious 
mastication of his food, for the great statesman 
was not one to eat in haste and repent at leisure— 
remarked what a victim to dyspepsia Carlyle had 
been. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gladstone, “he smoked too 
mueb. I have been told that he ate quantities of 
sodden gingerbread, and be was a rapid feeder. 
I lunehed with him one day, and he tumbled his | 
food into his stomach. It was like posting letters.” | 

After a slight pause Mr. Gladstone added, | 
“Carlyle did not seem to use his jaws except to} 
talk!” 

This may not have been meant for a hit, but to | 
those familiar with Carlyle’s magnificent flow of | 
denunciation it seems a very happy one. | 





——__ ++ —— 


SHRUNK. 











“One of his boots,” says a biographer, “would 
make @ good portmanteau. One of his gloves | 
would clothe an infant.” There is a humorous 


remains that he was certainly an enormous man. 

It is recorded of him that he was very generous, 
and also a lover of jokes. At one time he was 
staying in Paris, at the same hotel with Tom 





Luigi Lablache, the singer, was a giant in size. | diverse regions. 


exaggeration in the statement, but the fact | could jump off at the front end of the t 


Thumb. An English tourist, who had been making | * 
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strenuous efforts to meet the latter, one day burst 
into the great basso’s apartment. Seeing the 
giant before him, he hesitated and apologized. 

“T was looking,” he said, “for Tom Thumb.” 

“T am he,” answered Lablache, in his deepest 
tones. 

The Englishman was taken aback. 
have been a trusting soul. 

“But,” said he, “you were very tiny when I saw 
you yesterday!”” 

“Yes,” said Lablache, “that is how I have to 
appear, but when I get home to my own rooms, I 
let myself out, and enjoy myself.” 

Then he proceeded to entertain his guest, who 
did not, after all, regret Tom Thumb. 


He must 





A Beautiful Gift 


To New Subscribers to The Companion 
and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, 
a very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as well as a convenience for 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautifully executed 
work of art, and as a permanent ornament 
for the home. 

Please Remember that every subscriber who 
pays now for his paper is entitled to one. 

Perry Mason & Company. 


FUSTIAN. 


In an “Annual Report of the School Committee” 
of Topsfield, Massachusetts, over thirty years 
ago there was a great amount of what was 
evidently considered fine writing. A young woman 
was at the head of each school at that time, and 
to all of them the writer of the report gave 
voluminous praise. He used the biggest words 
he could find, and has given a perfect example of 
pure fustian. Of the head of the “Primary Centre 
School” much is said. 


“Under the guidance of this master hand in 
genuine philosophic simplicity, the school pre- 
sented the same phase of unvarying successful 
advancement as in former years, from the disso- 
nant mouthings of half-fledged juvenile articula- 
tion through the winding passages of syllabicism 
to the Mount Hope of spell-reading; the same 
grateful interspersion of gymnastic, vocal, reces- 
sive and studious enaction, rendering every exer- 
cise equally a pastime, and romancing the reality 
of first efforts in dry study. 

Of the teacher of the “Senior Centre School” it 
was stated, after a tribute to various other virtues, 
that she had “exceeded herself in the assiduous 
ability with which she characterized her school. 
Her order was not stiff or staky, but socially yet 
deferentially absolute.” 

The teacher of the “East School” was evident! 
@ young woman rich in gifts and a great discipli- 
narian. Among other things the report mentions 
that during her reign “whisperings were stiffed 
foreign untowardness guided well in hand, and 
other unscholarly practices reformed.” 

‘he “North School” had at first suffered from 
the rule of an unpopular teacher, but Providence 
saw fit to remove her from Topsfield; and the 
report cheeringly adds that she was replaced. by 
one “whose ancestral prepossessions, educational 
qualifications, and gentle, child-like simplicity of 
manner conciliated and soothed every rampant 
and belligerent feeling of the citizens.” 






AN EXAMPLE. 


“Do you approve of coeducational schools?” 
asked the father of three lively boys. 


“Oh, they have their advantages and their 
disadvantages, of course,” said the person to 
whom he sppeaied. “T judge from your course 
with Harold that you are in favor of the system. 
Erole James tells me he is a very bright 
schol 

“Perhaps so,” said the father, doubtfully. “But 
Lhad a little conversation with Harold yesterday 
that stays in my mind. - I said pleasantly to him, 
‘Harold, somebody told me the other day that the 











COMPANION. 


Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
Meved by “Brown's Bronchial Troches." They may be 
d at all times with perfect safety. { Ade. 


“OLD WIDDER BUDD 


At the Sewin Society" a comical New England 
character piece to speak. It pleases audiences an is 
medals and prizes. Also 4 other books with attractive 
pieces for recitation. 


By mail, postage paid, 10 cents each. 
EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicag 


Pears’ 


What a 
soap is! 

It is the cheapest and 
best toilet soap in all the 
world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores 
11 it, especially druggists. 
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“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 
& Breakfast 


The Standard for 
é 
é 












Purity and 
Excellence... 


Tra. le-Mark. 
Costs: less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltda. 


i e 
Stockings 
«MADE TO WEAR.” 

Our NO. 19 for Boys, with TRIPLE 
KNEE, high spliced heel and Double Toe, 
is the best wearing stocking made. NO.14 
is equally heavy, with coarse rib. If you 
want something lighter weight and more 
dressy NO. 16 will please you. We man- 
ufacture “Iron Clads” of equal quality and 
great variety for men, women and children. 


Ask for “Iron Claas” at your dealer's, If he 
can't supply you, send 26 cents for sample pair. 
State style and size desired. 

Free Sample of TRIPLE KNEE. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 











DORCHESTER, MASS. | 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 









St. Joseph, Michigan. 


by years of 
successful 
use, the 


is now endorsed by thousands of riders from 


every corner of the earth, It is the crowning 
Jory of 58 years’ experience in 
jamp-making and givesastrong, 
Steady, ten-hour brilliant light, 
which wind, jar and jolt are alike 
helpless to quench. 

To your address prepaid for 
$2.50. 
Circular for a postal. 

R. B. DIETZ COMPANY, 
64 Laight St., New York, 













“Substitution” 


is often an effort to get rid of unsalable goods 
—things that have been forced on the dealer 
by schemes which promise excessive profit. 

Such washing powders are urged 
in place of Pearline. 

When a woman gets a useless 
imitation, on the assurance that it's 
“the same as”’ or “as good as” 
Pearline, she’s pretty likely after- 
ward to do her trading somewhere else, 


606 


Don’t argue the matter—use Pearline. 








irls and boys at Codman Hall were better known 
for caricatures uns than for scholarship.’ 

Oh,’ said d, ‘that all comes of the story 
that’s leaked out about the sketch made on the 
blackboard by Ann Drew; Ann drew Andrew | 
Andrews and rues it!”” | 















FINANCIAL POETRY. 


An unusual album was presented to Willis 
Clark, brother of Lewis Gaylord Clark, the poet, 
sion, with a request for “some rhymes." 


was at the house of a farmer 
ughter had turned an old acco: 
itograph album in which were 
ps of her various friends and relatives, 
appropriate sentiments. 

Mr. Clark saw his opportunity, and after turning 
over the leaves for a moment or two he took a 
pen, and wrote the following verse: 









into an 
the nan 





fad 
This world’s a s as dark as Styx 
Where hope is searce worth 2 6 
Our joys are born so fleeting hence 
That they are dear at B 
And yet fo stay here many are willing 
gh they may not have 











SLOW TRAINS. 


Slow railroad trains are probably not peculiar | 
y locality. The story of the conductor who 
waited for the hen to complete the dozen of eggs 
for the market is a part of the folk-lore of widely 


















There used to run over a 
also, it may be re! 
what was known 
jest being that i 








was so slow that passengers 
ain, and 
es for a while, and then get on at 
it came up. 

r of the Vermont train of this title 
y declared to have shot two par- 
es one day from his cab, which the fireman 
ieved” without any additional “slowing up!” 
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It’s time you got acquainted. 
It'll be a tie of friendship that 


dyspepsia will never sever. 


Uneeda 
a a 
Biscuit 
will agree with you and 
you'll agree with them. 


You will find them as good 
to-morrow as they are to- 
day, and as good next 
week as they are to-mor- 
row. 


Royal purple and white. 
That's the package. 


Five cents. 
That’s the price. 


You should know 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Digitized by Goog e 






Like a fair pavilion dropped from heaven, 
Is the wonder of the orchard trees. 
Like the music heard indreams of heaven, 
Ta the honey-buried murmur of the bees, 
‘ Rosy light o'erlaps the shadow, 

Oe Blissful mornings come and xo, 

And the evenings die of beauty, 

Till the Blossom Wind begins to blow. 


Somewhere, all unseen, the orchard Spirit 
Midst the billowy tree-tops dwells apart; 
But she hears the oriole's: silvery fluting, 
And the bee within the blossom's honeyes 
‘And the yeoman trees, to shield her, 
Trait thelr snowy branches low, 
As she leans, to look and listen, 
When the Blossom Wind begins to blow! 





Sa, 





heart. 


At the first, ‘tis but the lightest sighing, 

Lifting not the downball from the rans; 

But the Spirit of the place has heard ft, 

And she knows the hour of Beauty soon inust pass! 

Down a single petal faltera, 
Like the earliest Hak: 
On the bough its com 

As the Blossom Wind begins to blow 








Borne along the hollow fragrant tempest, 

Drifts the orchard Spirit to her doom, 

_Faintly heard, a fairy dirge ja chantihig.—- 

Fuintly xlinpsed her face amid the eddying bloom, 
Blown afar the fair pavilion; 
Then the rain comes soft and slow; 
Sober ywreen the flower replaces, 

When the Blossom Wind hus ceased to blow. 


EpDITH M. THomas. 
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A Dictionary Hunt. 


Were Ia New York gentleman 
Of ancient pedigree 

I'd often hunt the native fox 
Along the Genesee. 

But in my books my life I spend, 
A life [sometimes vary 

By hunting words, in Hien of game, 

rough my big dictionary. 


You tind the wrinkled rorqual there, 
And hear the dobchick peeping; 
There lives the huso, fsinglase 
And caviare keeping. 
The lemmings there refuse to eat 
The very dalntlest lardon, 
While dracs with hatchels comb their hair, 
‘And ask no noddy's pardon. 


The sinall poyou and mataco 
Hear not the bubo cry, 
But there the smew may swim at will, 
And there the yunx may fl 
What if a zebub stung a tors 
That wriggled near the shoret 
What if'a thrasher killed a birt 
For stealing madrepore! 


The eland and the pallah fleet, 
The joyful loriot, 
Vand the apteryx, 
e tawny ocelot. 
All dwell in dictionary land 
Far from the manatee. 
Will you hunt them, or hunt the fox 


Along the Genesee? 
J. ROWE WEBSTER. 
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For the First Time. 





HE horror of three weeks of peril, culmi- 
ale nating in sleepless expectation of death 

through the last four days and nights, is 
an experience no sufferer could forget, und no 
reader imagine without emotion. AJl this was 
included in the life on board the Cunard steamer 
Paronia while tossing on the Atlantic last 
February, during ten days of unprecedented 
stom, and drifting helpless eight days more. 

On the fifth day of the storm a passenger over- 
heard the captain say that the steamer was liable 
to sink in two minutes at any time. Then the 
terrible truth came slowly out. The vessel's 
boilers had, one by one, broken loose, until six 
iron monsters, weighing six tons each, were 
plunging from side to side with every roll of the 
vessel. Surely no situation could be more 
frightful. If one of those loose boilers crashed 
into the thin steel side of the ship, it would sink 
at once. 

One officer was seen gazing out of a porthole, 
with the tears streaming down his bronzed cheek. 
‘The suspense was indescribable. Every one 
had the conviction that he would never see land 
again, but there was no panic. Every face was 
blanched, but every lip was firm, and determina- 
tion to save the ship at any cost animated the 
sailors in the hold to heroic deeds. The story of 
how those men, for four days and nights, without, 
sleep and almost without food, battled with those 
untethered monsters can never be told. 

One night, when the last hope of rescue had 
departed, and the solemnities of eternity inspired 
the prayers of the passengers gathered in the 
cabin, one man, who had hitherto been silent. 
staggered to his feet and said: 

“Tam going into my stateroom to pray for the 
first time in fifteen years. I can stand this no 
longer.” 

The next morning another man said, “When I 


got to my bed last night, never expecting to get | 


up again, I prayed to Almighty God for the first 
time in my memory. My agony was so great 
that I had to do it, or die where I lay.” 

We can well conceive that such testimony, 
wrang from courageous men who bad never 
professed Christianity, helped the resignation of 
the rest, and almost rekindled a thrill of hope. 
Probably theirs were not the only “tist-time” 
prayers inspired by those awinl hours. When 
the strain on physical and mental fortitude has 
become intolerable, men in all the past of human 
history have been driven to seek in prayer for 
spiritual aid. 

Why should the extreme moment be the “first 
time” the soul consciously Jeans on the merey 
and the strength of God? If divine help and 
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divine acceptance are of supreme value in danger 
and in death, is it the part of wisdom not to seek 
them in the perplexities and the hazards of every- 
day life? 

——_++—___ 


An Old Virginia Doctor. 


Dr. Charles Everett, a Virginia physician who 
died in 1848 at the age of eighty-one, must have 
been as lonely in the practice of his profession as 
“the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 
Doctors in those days had little faith in the 
beahng power of nature; their pills were large, 
their doses nauseous and freely given. But 
Doctor Everett, whose practice extended over 
eight counties, anticipated the medical teaching 
of the present day; he held that the physician's 
aim should be to help rather than coerce nature, 
and that medicines ought to be administered by 
the hand of a miser. 

Thomas Jefferson and Doctor Everett were 
neighbors, but politics separated them in social 
life. A jocose remark, made by the ex-President 
in his last illness, pushed them still farther apart. 

Doctor Everett bad been in consultation with 
two other docto and as they entered the sick 
man's room Jefferson looked up and said, **When- 
ever I see three doctors together I generally 
look out for a turkey buzzard.” Doctor Everett 
immediately withdrew, bighbly offended. 

The doctor was a keen observer of human 
















nature, and often used the knowledge he had 
thus gained for the benefit of his patients. Mr. 
E. ead, in his “Historie Homes of Virginia,” 








tells how the wise physician once, by his acquaint- 
ance with the working of a man’s nature, roused. 
& patient to consciousness. 

A notorious old miser, named Jones, had fallen 
into a stupor from which nothing had been able to 
rouse him. Doctor Everett was called in, and 
made several futile efforts to rouse the old man. 
Seeing the county sheriff passing by, and recallin, 
his patient's ruling passion, be went out anc 
hastily summoned the officer to bis help. It was 
arranged that the sheriff should enter the sick 
man’s chamber and drop his saddle-bags on the 
floor, making them rattle as though they con- 
tained a quantity of specie. 

_ “Mr, Sheriff,” said the doctor, as soon as the 
jingle subsided, “how much money did you say 
you had collected for Mr. Jones here?” 

Before the official could reply, the old miser 
stirred, and in his eager, weak voice cried, “How 
much did he say?” 

Doctor Everett must have found many patients 
who appre ated his advanced medical opinions, 
for he left a fortune amounting to more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. He was also 
in advance of bis neighbors as to slavery. His 
will directed that bis many slaves should be 
freed, transported to Liberia and settled there in 
furnished homes. One thousand dollars jn money, 
were also to be given to each faiily, in order to 
start them in their new life. 

His nephew, to whom the estate was left, 
becoming convinced that the slaves could find no 
suitable bome in Africa, took advantage of a 
codicil to the will, and settled them in Mercer 
County, Pennsylvania. 
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Witty and Illustrative. 


Doctor Guthrie, an eloquent preacher of the 
Free Church of Scotland, was once dining with 
several clergymen. Among them was Thomas 
Binney, an English divine, who had a strong 
aversion to caper-sauce. When the boiled mutton 
had been served, the sauce was handed to 
Binney, who drew back in his chair as if some- 
thing unpalatable had been presented. “What’s 
the matter?” asked a guest. “It's only Binney 
cutting his capers!” replied Guthrie. ‘What a 
saucy remark!’’ retorted a lady. 


Doctor Guthrie was very zealous in advocating 
the ustentation Fund,” designed to afford the 
Free Chureh clergy a “living wage.” There were 
objections raised by penurious people, some of 
whom suggested that it would do the clergymen 
good if they should imitate the self-denial of the 
primitive disciples. Once at a public meeting, 
where Doctor Candlish, a very orthodox preacher 
and_ theologian, sat on the platform, Doctor 
Guthrie humorously referred to the criticism. 

“Tn the early chureh,” said he, “holy men went 
about clothed in ‘sheepskins and goatskins,’ and 
why should they’ not do so still? Well, just fancy 
Doctor Candlish and myself walking along Prin- 
ces Street [the principal thoroughfare of Edin- 
burgh), I ina sheepskin and he in a goatskin!” 
The distinction made in the New Testament 
between the sheep and the goats explains the 
humor of the allusion. 

Doctor Guthrie’s sermons abounded in Ilustra- 
tions. Early in his ministry he had discovered 
that the people remembered those parts of the 
sermon in which the truth had been illustrated. 
“Whenever IT wished some lesson to be clearly 
remembered, T would ‘wing it,’” said he. “By 
gratifying the jominatlon, the truth finds its way 

n 















more readily to the heart, and makes a deeper 
impression on the memory. The story, like a 
float, keeps it from sinking? like a stens it 


mind: i 


Ke; 


the feathers of an arrow, makes 
© the barb, makes it stick.” 
Hall, in his “Autobiography, 
i 1 illustrations on his death- 
sinall mirror, to see, by his 
ted features, how much nearer bis vessel was. 
getting toward port. sailor looks through his 
telescope at the harbor be is approaching. 














Mule-Trains. 


The inule has received seanty recognition for 
his service in the Cuban eampaizn, although he 
carried ammunition and provision nigh to the 
fighting line, and that, too, over almost impassable 
roads, He showed himself an intelligent animal, 
as he always does when well handled. 















West mule-packers who knew how to manage 
| the animal and to make a perfect paek out ota 
ease of hardtack, half a dozen sides of bacon and 
veral cases of ammunition, with a few bays of 
thrown in, 

| The mule, kKnewing that the packer was hb 
| master, quickly responded to his shrill whistle 
sonorous “Whoopkt!? Apparent! 
Hunderstood ¢ word of the . 
and eaeb crack of his long. Kspake whip, 

“What you doin’ thar, mue2" yells Bill, the 

packer, eracking his “bhicksnake™ at a mule 

whieh h 

Ol glass, 
| Knowing that to’ linger is to feel the tip ot the 

whip. 

Stephen Bonsal, writing in MeChare's: Magazine 
about the Dattle Of San Shan, ta soldier's fight 
fvom first toast. says that the men who, more 
than their fellows, contributed to the success of 

















































of the inile-trains, who carried the much-needed 
cartridges right up to the fiing-line 
| Aamule-train had crossed the creek and pulled 








The government had wisely brought from the | 







stepped out of the path to crop a buneh + 
Back jimps the mule inte the path, | 


the campaign, were “the teamsters and packers | 


up in the road, awaiting the result _of the charge 
up the bil. “Get back, man! What are you 
doing here?” shouted an excited aid, as” he 
alloped by and saw the long file of restless mules 
and the tall, raw-l imperturbable packers. 
“You think we all ule meat for breakfast?” 

“We are here * to orders,” replied the 
chief packer, “and I guess we'll remain here until 
the order is changed, though ten of the boys 
has been knocked out, and a whole mess of the 
mules. I got my orders from Lieutenant Brooks 
to bring these cartridges right here, and here I'll 



























stick until he tells me to go away. He a 
‘Before t mix-up is straightened out, the boys 
on the firing-line will be wanting ball cartridges, 


and will be wanting 'em Dado He’s gone up 
there to tell’em where they can get more when 
their belts is empty.” 

Before five o'clock details of men came rushing 
down. They pried open the ammunition-boxes 
with their bayonets, filled their pockets, their 
hats, their have S and their blankets with 
the precious cartridges. Then they rushed back 
| to the firing-line, where, thanks to the mule-train 
and the two hundred thousand rounds it bad 
brought up, they were in a condition to meet any 
emergency. 








Orion. 
Orion marches up the 
heights 


Aguaiust the ancient shade, 
I see three jewels—is it 


these, 
That make him unafraid ? 
Wear three thiyself,—faith, 


hope, and Tove, 
And thou art armed right 
well: 


crs must yleld to 
their charmed might 
In heaven or earth or hell. 


SAMUEL V. CoLE. 





Her First Collections. 


With no particular idea of pointing a moral, 
perhaps, the ex-assistant attorney-general of 
Montana—one of the first women lawyers in the 
West—tells a story of her own experience, which 
the New York Sun finds good enough to print. It 
appears that after her admission to the bar Mrs. 
Haskell, who was then Miss Knowles, discovered 
that she needed money. 


I started out, she says, to find some bills to 
collect. Apparently nobody bad any bills in 
Helena for Miss Knowles to collect. Everybody 
either had no bills, or had his own collectors or 
coun LT finally found a man who had some old 
debt. nd got him to promise to let me have 
them in two days, At the appointed time I 
rd at his office, 
You, is it? Well, I baven’t had time to get 
those bills together. Come around again in a 
day or two.” 

© was still fairly polite. In the day or two I 
appeared, and he wasn’t so polite ; but I persuaded 
him to give me another chance, and in a few days 
I called once more. It was a vile, nasty day, 
raining like the deluge. The rain had come on 
suddenly, and half the town expected to soak 
going home, 

“You, is it?” growled the merchant. If he had 
said what he wanted to say, his language would 

smelled of sulphur. “If you want to collect. 
ng for me, why don’t you go out and collect 
my umbrellas? Dye loaned ‘em to everybody 
until I haven’t one for myself to-night.” 

In a moment or two be had poured out the 
names of the people who were in full enjoyment 
of his umbrellas, and wound up with, “Go and 
collect those, if you want to do anything for me!” 

“T will,” I said, and before he Yealized that I 
was in earnest I had vanished. 

Now the people he d mentioned included 
three of the most fashionable families in polite 
Helena society, but I rang the bell of the first 
i When the maid opened the door I said, 
with polite firmness: 

“T am Miss Ella Knowles, from A.’s office,” 
mentioning where I had studied. “Mr. B. has 
sent me to collect the umbrella he loaned to Mr. 



































Indeed there was consternation, but I insisted, 
and when the door closed behind me Thad thé 
borrowed umbrella under my arm, and marched 
to the second mansion. To the maid here I 
repented the same formula, and at the third 
house also, leaving behind me a trail of indignant, 
insulted houscholds. 

“There are the three umbrellas which 
ordered me to collect from such and such hou: 
said I, as I laid them down before the mer 
Then he wasn’t polite. Oh, no! He said thin 
but I only answered, “You told me to coll 
them. My fee is fifty cents.” 

With another explosion, he threw the fifty-cent 
piece at me and rushed away to begin’ what 
proved a long operation of smoothing over matters 
with those three fashionable houscholds. 

The story was too good to keep. It leaked out, 
and before the man had made his peace with the 
offended parties, he had sent for me to do some 
law work for him. Soon I had all that man’s 
legal business, and since then I have had a two- 
thonsand-dollar fee from him for a single case. 
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An Election Judge’s Journey. 


The little angle that projects from Minnesota 
into Canada bas an election precinct, although it 





has little else. There are eleven voters. It is no 
joke to get the returns from the precinet, when 
the elements do not favor, and this r, says the 


Duluth correspondent of the New York Times, 
they did not. 


On election day there was a_} 
winds and a severe snow-storm. — Wil a le, 
judge of election, walked ten nilles to the polling: 
place, and with the other judges counted the 
eleven ballots that were . 

To him fell the chance of carrying the returns 
| to the county 
and fifty miles south, but with only one connec- 
tion, and that across the Lake of the Woods, 
eighty miles, on the Canadian Pacific Road to 
Winnipeg one hundred miles, and south to Duluth 
eight bnndred miles, and from there to Bermidji, 

in the direction of the starting-place. It was in 
all, says the correspondent, a journey of ten 
h dred and eighty miles to get from this outlying 





high 





























met of the county to the county-s¢ 
Zipple started the day atter the election, with 
his eleven votes safely) wrapp The little 





ner on Which he Was Ur: 
ty miles before the sharp ice cut a hole in 
rtd all hands, including the election judge, 
had to man the punips. ‘They kept at this work for 
about thirty hours, unable to make bead against 
the wi ud in almost hourly fear of sinking. 















Y another steamer came along, and every 
one was transferred to it. The joumey to Rat 
Portage Was then continued without mcident, In 








y-six hours thereafter Zipple had arrived at 
Duluth with bis ballots, but found that the read 
to Bermidji was blocked by wrecks of wheat- 
trains, and would not be open for twenty-f 
hours. He finally reached the county-se 
Democratic candidates for attorney and 








tees 
auditor 
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bad been confident of their election by a majority 
of seven votes. Zipple’s precinct had given the 
Republican candidates all but two of the eleven 





{nde was ten days away from 
velled twenty-one bundred and sixty 
once shipwrecked and once de- 
d trains, 


miles)” He 
layed’ by wrecke: 


—_+e+—___ 


Hunting the Alligator. 


The Indians of Brazil call the alligator, in their 
language, yacaré, The waters of the upper Para- 
guay are said to be infested with this dangerous 
creature, and the author of a Spanish book 
describes the daring manner in which it is hunted. 


“Yacare!” “Yacaré!”” 

Do you suppose the Indians were startled by 
this cry? Then you are mistaken. The afiair 
was simply managed in such a way as to give the 
son of their chief a chance to show his hardibood. 

The young Indian looked for a sharp knife, tried 
the strength of the blade between his fingers, and 
went straight to the bluff. The other Indians 
and the explorers gathered around him. He was 
going to kill the caiman under the water! 

He fiung himself trom the height into the 
stream, holding the kuife in bis band, and we saw 
him disappear. Seconds passed, those seconds 
which seem hours to one who waits for the 
unfolding of a scene in which the life of a man is 
imperille Then a black head rose inthe middle 
of the stream. An arin was lifted, and the blade 
of steel flashed fn the sunlight. 

“The yacaré has escaped!” cried one of the 
natives. 

But his comrades called to the swimmer, point- 
ing out to him a place farther out, where bubbles 
were rising from the bottom of the river. 

The Indian had taken a moment to rest, with 
his shoulders on the water. When he saw those 
signs, he turned a somersqult, just as boys do on 
the sand, and disappeared beneath the surface. 

Some moments later we saw the side of the 
enormous amphibian, which showed a deep 
wound between ole Tibs, and over the water ran 


a reddened streak, 
had killed the yacaré. It was a 





























The India 
black caiman, whose length ‘was about sixteen 
feet. Of the different kinds of yacarés, this is 
the one most to be dreaded. 





———_~0»—____ 


Punished the Disturber. 


When an obstreperous peddler breaks up a 
Sunday afternoon nap, It is no great wonder that 
the sleeper feels like taking revenge! The London 
Telegraph tells of a miserly old bachelor who was 
roused from sweet dreams on a Sunday afternoon 
by a thundering “rat-tat!” at the street door. 


Being the only occupant of the house, the bach- 
elor hurried down two flights of stairs as fast as 
the decrepitude of age would allow, and threw 
open the door, only to be assailed by the cry, 
“Muffins!) Want any inuffins, sir?” 

For a few moments the irascible old gentleman 
stood staring at bis interrogator, dumb with rage; 
Date on the question being repeated, he found his 
voice. 

“No, confound your impudence! I don’t want 
muffins, and just get off my doorsteps before I 
kick you off! Disturbing respectable citizens on 
a Sunday afternoon! Do you hear me? I don't 
want any muffins.” 

The purveyor of Sabbath luxuries, after a last 
futile attempt to do business, walked sadly away, 
while the other gazed after him, immersed fn 
thought. Suddenly, when the muffin man had got 
some two or three hundred yards down the hilly 
road, @ brilliant inspiration struck the old gentle- 
man, and witha frantic “Hi!” and a wave of the 
hand, he summoned the man to return, 

Then, as the muffin man, perspiring, but happy 
in the thought of disposing of some of bis wares, 
once more sinilingly stood before him, the old 
gentleman, tapping him solemnly on the chest, 
uttered the impr e words, “Nor next Sun 
day!” and triumy tly marched indoors, 























At, Bermidji, about one hundred | 
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Free Translation. 


The fashion for foreign names in residences 
seems to be increasing. We bave our own Tui- 
eries and our Touraine, but when it comes to 
titles which must be translated to be understood, 
then confusion is likely to arise. 

A certain family built a seaside cottage, and 
painted Sans Souci on the gate. Soon afterward 
a tall, lank young fellow Stopped, in passing, and 
serutinized the name carefully. 

The people in the house wondered what could 
be the trouble; but when he repeated the exami- 
nation the next and the next, they wondered 
still more. Finally he went by when one of the 
children was working in the garden, 

“Hullo!” said the youth. 

“Hullov 

“Nice place you've got here!” 

“Yes, we think so.” 

“What do you call ite” 

“Sans Souci.” 

“Well, what does that mean?” 

“Oh, ‘without care.’ 

“Well,” said the youth, after some deliberation, 
“Tin bl if I can e how you make that out! 
I've studied French some myself, witb the grain- 
mar and the dictionary, and I can't translate it to 
make any se . Now, there's sans, that's with- 
guts sou, that’s a part of a cent; ci, that means 
“here?” 

“Oh, well, your translation isn't so far off,” said 
the son of the house. ‘Not a cent bere!’ * 




















—_~0»—__—_ 


Irish Clannishness. 


The Irish are clannish—that is, they are devoted 
to those of their own blood. Thousands of dollars 
are sent every month by Irish servant-girls in the 
United States to the old members of their fami 
in Ireland. A story, told in Sir Charles Gavan 
Dutly’s “My Life in Two Hemispheres,” shows 
the intensity of Trish clannishne It was told 
to Sir Charles by a kinsman, a gray-haired land- 
holder in Buenos Ayr 

“T was present,” said he, ‘‘a boy i 
breeches, When my elder brother w: 


called for by our father, a stric 
‘Mike, bring me your pocket-knite 
WI 



















my first 
‘ sharply 
disciplinarian: 














" t shall I do? whispered Mike. ‘I've 
lost my knife.’ 
‘Take mine,’ id his cousin, John Duffy. 











“Tis the same color 
ono! muttered my brother. ‘The blade of 
my knife was broken, and father will know the 


diiferenee at a clan 

“John, without a word, 
knife under his heel and bro! 

We do not approve the morality of this transae- 
tion; it was immoral, but it was generous in its 
spirit. It Mustrates the “clannish” feeling that 
has inspired many an Lristinan to die for bis 
Kingman, 





put the blade of his 
ce it of." 
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Our Tree. 


Out in the wildwood, with none to see, 

Under the ferns and the maidenhair, 
‘We found this dear little maple-tree, 

And we thought perhaps it was lonesome there. 
So we dug it up, little root and all, 
And we plant it here by the schoolhouse wall, 
To be our pet and to wateb our plays, 
And to grow and grow all the summer days. 

E. H. T. 
49 


Fido’s Story. 
They said it was Arbor day, Harry and Lee, 
And they planted a stick on the street, 
And I just thought I would run to see 
If ‘twas anything good to eat. 
It tasted so nice I chewed it all up, 
And then—ob, dear! dear me! 
They came and called me a naughty pup, 
And they chained me tight to this tree! 


————_<e>—__ 


Bob's Apple-Tree Party. 


“] want a party for my apple-trees,” said Bob, 
one evening, when he and his father and mother 
were talking about celebrating his birthday. 
“It’s their birthday as well as mine. Seems to 
me it would be great fun, and anyway, none of 
the other children ever 
had one like it.” 

“That is a funny idea,” 
said Bob's father. “When 
we're talking about hav- 
ing a party for you, you 
say you'd rather have a 
party for your trees. 
Well, son, I'm glad you 
like your trees so much. 
Father thought it was a 
fine plan to put an apple- 
tree into the ground for 
you each birthday, and 
Jet you do as you wanted 
to with it. You wouldn’t 
be my boy if you didn't 
like trees, though.” 

“It’s a very nice idea,” 
said Bob's mother. “The 
trees will be at their very 
best, too, all in bloom, 
and they will certainly 
look as if dressed for a 
party. Yes, my dear boy, 
mother thinks it a beauti- 
ful idea.” She nodded 
and smiled at Bob. 

“It will be a tree 
planting and an apple-tree 
party all in one, hey?” 
said Bob’s father. 

“And plenty of apples 
to eat, too,” said Bob, 

“Bless you, yes,” re 
plied his mother. “You 
shall feast on apples.” 

Bob's birthday came in 
May. The day of the apple-tree party was mild 
and warm and sunny. The sky was a clear, 
soft blue, with a few fleecy clouds along the 
horizon like swan’s-down on a gauze dress. The 
trees were never so beautiful, and Bob's trees 
were the prettiest on the farm. ‘They were just 
a mass of pink and white blossoms and delicate 
green leaves, and they nodded and swayed when 
the breeze touched them as if they were happy 
children. 

Underneath their branches there were happy 
children, playing games and reciting verses about 
apple-trees and blossoms. 

Then they planted a new little appletree in 
Bob’s orchard. Of course the tree had been 
started at just the right time in early spring, in a 
box of earth. Then, at the tree-planting, the 
box was broken away, leaving a solid lump of 
earth that the tree stood in. Bob's father lifted 
the tree and earth and lowered it into the hole, 
and then Bob filled it all up level. That is the 
way they planted a birthday tree every year. 

Then the children all sang songs and danced 
about the new little appletree. When they 
grew tired, Bob made a speech. He made it up 
as he went along. 

“Boys and girls, this is my birthday. It is the 
birthday of my apple-trees, too, only some of 
them are older than others. On every one of my 
birthdays my father gives me an apple-tree, and 
he and I plant it. I've had birthday parties 
always, but this is the first party my apple-trees 
ever had. Mother says they dressed all up for 
it, and I think myself they look pretty nice. 
‘That biggest one is the oldest. It’s nine years 
old. It was planted when I was one year old, 
and now I’m ten. 

“] have all the apples from my trees, and I 
sell them or give them away, and carry branches 
of blossoms to people, and—and—I love my 
apple-trees, and wish every one of you had an 
orchard, too. Now I'll speak a piece about an 
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apple-tree that makes it seem likea person. It’s 
from the German. Mother taught it to me to 
speak to-day. 
“T balted at a pleasant inn 
As I my way was wending— 
A golden apple was the sign, 
From knotty bough depending. 
“Mine host—it was an apple-tree— 
Ile smilingly received me, 
And spread his choicest, sweetest fruit 
To strengthen and relieve me. 


“Full many a little feathered guest 
Came through his branches springing ; 
They hopped and flew from spray to spray, 
Their notes of gladness singing. 
“Beneath his shade I laid me down, 
And slumber sweet possessed me; 
The soft wind blowing through the leaves 
With whispers low caressed me. 
“And when I rose and would have paid 
My host so open-hearted, 
He only shook his lofty head— 
1 blessed hin and departed. 
“That’s all. Now let's have some of the 
| apples and things to eat.” 
| low the children clapped at Bob's speech! 
i ‘They thought it a fine speech for a boy of ten to 
; make, and so it was. But Bob stood out in his 
own orehard, under his own blossoming apple. 
trees, and that was enough to make any boy able 
to talk. 

A bell rang from the house. It sounded sweet 
and far away in the quiet May air. ‘Hurrah 
for supper!’”’ cried Bob, and away they all 
| Scampered up to the house. There on the big, 
broad piazza was a long, low table set out for 
them with all sorts of country goodies. 

Bowls of apple blossoms from Bob's trees 
| stood on pink tissue-paper mats along the centre. 





“AWAY THEY ALL SCAMPERED.” 


Bunny’s Planting. 


All the children and all their parents had 
gathered at the schoolhouse. 

It was Arbor day, and they had come to plant 
trees. There was a bit of pleasant woods only a 
few rods away, but the playground was bare 
and dusty. 

Bunny peeped out of the woods and crept 
along on a brush fence until he came very near. 
He wanted to see what was going on. 

‘The fence touched the back of the schoolhouse. 
From it he ventured to climb up the corner of 
‘the house, and then along the ridge-pole of the 
roof. From here he had a good view, keeping 
| himself well out of sight behind the chimney. 
He watched and listened. There was a great 
| deal of planting and talking and singing. He 
did not know what it was all about. 

‘Then there was eating, and Bunny knew what 
| that was, especially when some boys who had 
strayed a little way from the others dropped a 
_ few nuts. 

Bunny wanted one of those nuts. 


Quietly he 


looking, made a dash for it. 
But the boys caught sight of him. 


through the brush fence, where he could hide, 
when a new enemy came. 
“Come back, Carlo!” shouted the boys, for 





The dishes were all white and pink. There 
were pitchers of milk, and great white plates 
piled with apples from Bob's trees. They had 
kept nicely all winter in the cellar bins. ‘There 
were sandwiches, of course, and warm biscuits, 
with glass dishes of apple jelly to eat with them. 
Then the children had a course of cake and 
fruit, and finished off with lady-fingers, and 
white mounds of apple-snow served in pink 
saucers. 

Well, that wasa feast. Afterward the feasters 
just had to play tag and hide-and-seek, to make 
their waistbands feel at all comfortable. 

Altogether, Bob’s apple-tree party was said 
| to be the nicest ever held in that village, and all 
‘the children are hoping he’ll have another one 
' some birthday. 

ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. 


————<~ee—___. 


The Baby-Class Tree. 

We little folks planted a wee, wee tree, 

The tiniest tree of all; 
Right here by the schoolhouse door it stands, 
With two little leaves like baby's hands, 

So crumpled and soft and small. 
And I really believe it is ever so glad 

That we planted it there to grow, 
And knows us and loves us and understands, 
For it claps them just like two little hands, 

Whenever the west winds blow. 


TED is not fond of cream, but Mrs. B. did 
not know it and put a generous amount on her 
little visitor’s berries. Pretty soon Ted passed 
back the saucer, saying, “‘May I have some with 





\erept down, and when he thought no one was | 


He grabbed the nut and was just ready to leap | 


just sugar? You see | don’t like raw butter.” 


they did not wish to see 
the cunning thing caught. 





How Bunny hated to 
drop that nut! But he 
had todo it. Into a litle 


hole it went, and he had 
barely time to givea whisk 
of his tail to brush a little 
earth over it. Then he 
sped along the fence out 
of sight. 

Late in the day it was all 
quiet again, and he came to look for his nut; 
but he could not find it. In his hurry he had 
forgotten where he had hidden it. 

Nothing was to be found except nutshells and 
a few crumbs of bread and cake. As he sat 


came and perched in one of the newly planted 
trees. 

“What’s the matter?” she chirped. 

“I hid a nut in the ground somewhere about 
here,” said Bunny. ‘“Then I had to run because 
of those great boys and dogs. They couldn't 
catch me, of course, for all they're forty times 
Digger than I. But I can’t find my nut.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” said Mrs. Robin. 


planted one.”” 

“HIave 12” said Bunny. 

“Of course. 
much that way. 
plant beech- and hazel-nuts that way.” 

Bunny waved his tail, feeling very proud. 

“But,” he said, “I did want that nut.” 

“Why, your great-great -grandchildren will 
have thousands of nuts off the tree you have 
planted,” said Mrs. Robin. ‘“Won’t that be a 
great deal better?” 

“I—s'pose so,” said Bunny, as with a “chip, 
chip, chip,” Mrs. Robin flew away. 

SypNEY DayRE. 








mournfully fanning himself with his tail, a robin | 


“It'll grow and make a tree. This is Arbor day. | 
Everybody is planting trees, and now you've | 


( 
Plenty of things are planted very | 
I've seen Madam Blue Jay ; 
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A PAGEANT OF HORSES. 


Dreaming in the wintry twilight 
In my cozy chimney nook, 

Once this pageant passed before me, 
Forms from History's story-book. 

All, on steeds of wondrous beauty, 
Forth they streamed, & noble throng, 

Marching through a magic gateway— 
Let me sing their passing song. 

Gentle maid on pure white palfrey, 
Noble knight on charger gra 

Warrior on bis fierce black sta) 
All impatient for the fray. 


First came —— with his chariots, 
Following —— through the sea; 
On —— the famous, 
—, conqueror, see! 
La —, the Maid of —, 
$ her horse, ‘nid knightly throng; 
on his gallant charger, 
sounds bis horn both loud and long. 
rides to conquest 
bly mounted, by ber lord; 
== on —— 
Charges through a laughing horde. 
— —, at midnight fy ngs 
Rouses patriots for the fray; 
—— tears through the valley, 
Turns the rout, and saves the day. 
—, to escape the redcoats, 
Madly rides down steps of stone; 
— brave, to meet the Indian, 
Rides to death! His fate bemoan. 


On they passed. A gleam of flrelight 
O’er iny vision seemed to stream; 

Wreaths of smoke crept up the chimney, 
All was gone, 'twas but a dream! 


2. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Growing in a garden 
may be seen: 

A nut pie. 

A thin posset. 

A tin acorn. 

A big hunter. 

A ring-held beet. 

A varied mine. 

A grey hand. 

A main log. 

A lid on end. 

One alder. 

A silly ram. 

A big one. 

A chair nest. 

Yoke lunches, 

Loon molasses. 

What the flowers de- 
clare they do: 

1 stew air. 

1 drive a name. 

Tante up. 

1 mnold rag. 

T saw time well. 

Jend a rag. 

I step on bats, 

1 lay maris. 

T try a well. 

1 dig a list 

I hunt a berg. 

1 search tan. 

T ran on eat, 

T sold a lug. 

Ir 

T calr 

I glean ten. 

I met no gent. 

I bang reed belt. 


Hion— 























3. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
Cyan Jeft diamond. In 
nest. A color, A num- 


ber, A lair. In nest. 

Upper right diamond. 
Tunest. The ocean. Abid- 
ing places. Devoured. In 
nest. 


Lower left diamond, Innest. To jump. Small 
















particles.” A sty, Innest. 
Lower right diamond, Tu nest. An animal 
Pastime. A length of time. In nest. 
4. 
DROP*LETTER PUZZLE. 
W- pra-t - t-@-, We A-€ -O-n- W-a W- On 0 
- pea-e- a -e -bel-s-m- a-d -#-] d-e--n- 
2 -0- t-o-e “he c-M- A-t-r -, -f -0 fr -u-s-l-e-. 
O-i-e- W-n-e-l -o-m-s, 
5. 


ANAGRAMS OF TREES. 
A Storm's Work. 


. the column. 
and shock, 
knocks. 
drum. 
come, 

. . away the breath, 
. bave no...... 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

ie, dell, I, tie—fidelity. 2. Pitch, err—piteh 
ie, bus—ineubus. 4. Add, vice—advice. 
. Ten-Don, cat-A comb, break-Fast, 80-Fa, 
sbad-Owed, war-Den, flat-lron, land-Lord, con- 
science, Daffodils. 

3. 1. Reticent. Magnificent. 3. Beneficent. 4. 
Innocent. 5. Per cent. 6. Acquiescent. 7. Efferves- 
cent. 8. Convalescent. 9. Complacent. 10. Adjacent. 
11. Iridescent. 12. Nocent. 13. Recent. 14. Decent. 

4.1. Forecastle. 2. Shadow. 3. Sedan. 

5.,1n() crease—increase. Win no(w)—winnow. 



































‘Tut. Wak NEAR MANILA has been carried 
into the district south of that city by a flying 
column of 1,500 men, commanded by General 
Lawton, which has captured the city of Santa | 
Cruz and several neighboring villages, and has 
cat off the insurgents in the southern part 
of the province from those in the north. An 
unexpected attack on General MacArthur's line 
of communication between Manila and Malolos, 
although repulsed without serious loss, is evidence 
that Aguinaldo's forces have not been crushed 
by their recent defeats. 


‘Tuk WAR WITH SPALN came officially to an 
end April 11th, when ratifications of the treaty 
were formally exchanged at Washington, and 
the President issued a proclamation announcing 
the conclusion of peace. Spain was represented 
in these ceremonies, as in the earlier negotiations, 
by the French ambassador, Monsieur Cambon. 
As the war was declared April 21, 1898, its 
duration was ten days less than one year. 

Tue SaMoAN TROUBLES. — The British 
and American governments have accepted the 
German proposition for the appointment of a 
joint high commission to adjust all questions 
relating to Samoa. Hon. Bartlett Tripp of 
South Dakota, formerly minister to Austria, | 
has been appointed the American commissioner. 
Meanwhile there has been more fighting near 
Apia, where a body of American 
and British sailors was attacked 
by a large force of natives, and 
lost three officers and four men 
killed. 
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Tur Tsar’s Peace Con- 
GR —The President has 
appointed five delegates to rep- 
Anonew 0. wnite. resent the Linited States at the 
disarmament congress, which meets at ‘The 
Hague next month, at the invitation of the ‘l'sar 
of Russia. ‘The delegates are the Hon. Andrew 1). 

White, United States ambassador 

at Berlin; the Hon. stanford 

Newel, United States minister 

to the Netherlands; President 

Seth Low, of Columbia Uni- 

versity; Capt. William Crozier, 
-of the ordnance department of 

the army: and Capt. Alfred ‘I. 

Mahan, U.S. N. (retired), the 

PRESIDENT Low. well-known authority on naval 
affairs. Mr. Frederick W. Holb of New York 
is appointed as secretary and counsel to the 
delegation. 














Tur ARMY CANTEEN has been generally 

supposed to have been definitely abolished by the 
seventeenth section of the anny reorganization 
law, recently enacted. The construction of the 
law, however, having been submitted to the 
Attorney-General, he holds that | 
the law does not prohibit the! 
sale of intoxicating drinks at the | 
canteens, except that no officer 
or enlisted man can be detailed 
to do the selling. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN DIF-| 
FICULTIES.—The United States 
wituiam CROZIER. oryiser Detroit has been sent 
to Limon, Costa Rica and Bluefields, Nica-| 
razua, to protect American interests. The | 
trouble in both instances is that double duties 
have been extorted from Ameri- | 
can merchants, in consequence | 
of local revolutions. 
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B. F. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, Lil. 













TARY FuNnenar.—There was 
an impressive scene at the 
national cemetery at Arlington, 
near Washington, April 6th, 
when the bodies of 336 officers 
and men who died on distant battle-fields during 
the war with Spain were buried with military 
honors. ‘The President and his Cabinet, General 
Miles, the military organizations of the District 
of Columbia, and a large throng of people were , 
present. 





CAPTAIN MAHAN. 


DEATH OF EX-JUSTICE FiriLp.—Justice 
Stephen J. Field, of the United States Supreme 
Court, retired, died at Washington, April 9th, at 
the age of 82. Judge Field 
was born in Connecticut, but 
he went to California in 1849, 
and was a member of the first 
legislature held in that state 
after its admission to the 
Vnion, THe was chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia when he was appointed 
to the Supreme Court of the 





JUSTICE FIELO. 


United States by President Lincoln in 16:3. 
He retired from the bench in December, 1897, 





after a continuous service of nearly years, 

which is the longest term of office ever held by | 
a justice of that court. Judge Field was a 

Democrat, and was a candidate for the nomina- 

tion to the presidency by that party in 1880, 
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A Telegraph Operator’s 


work is pleasant, pays good wages, 
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euch It quickly and start our 


»perators are in great demand. 
Write for free illus, catalogue. 
VALENTINES’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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A Sprained Ankle 


is one of the most frequent and 
dangerous of accidents, Unless 
properly restored to it normal 
state it leads to all sorts of troubles 
and may make one crippled for life 


Golden’s Ankle Supporter 


worn at such a time holds the ankle 
firmly, yet comfortably, in place and 
the sprain will heal quickly while you 
go about your work as usual. 

Look into this; you know not 
how soon you may need it 


CIRCULAR FREE 


tellingall about them—prices,testi- 
monials, ete, Send for it. Address, 


GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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BIG FREE BICYCLE CATALOGUE. 


Write for it today. We control our own factory, | 
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MO 
Dunlop and Palmer t' 
described and illustrated in our Bi 
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well made and durable. 


$60 “Oakwood” $24.50 
Y $50 “Arlington” $22.00 | 


No better wheels made 
Others at $10, $18.60, $15.50, $17. % om 
value. Buy direct from manufacturers, t ng 
dealers’ larize profits. Write today for special offer, 11lus, 
trated Catalogue Free. GASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren St., B-177, Chicago, Ils. 
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gan & Wright tires, ““Fauber" cranks. 


including watches, furniture, 
sewing machines, inusical int 
struments, tea sets ay OTC. 
No Money Required. 
We Trust You. 
Write at once for our large 


illustrated catalogue and full 
particulars, which we will 


| send you free. Cyclone Magazin Camer: 
e Camera 
BULLOCK, WARD & CO., races t2 pictures 4x8 ini size 
320-332 Dearborn St., Chicago. 1 12 sec. wrtHout neLoaoina 








Your Purse 


will suffer no undue strain this 
year if you buy the tried 
and proyen 


Waverley 


Bicycle 


Ivanhoe Special, @35. 


°40 


Ivanhoe, $25 and $236. 
CATALOGUES FREB. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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are made from highest quality 
of bell metal and have the 
forms best calculated to pro- 
duce clear, strong, musical 
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nothing if unsatisfactory. Write for tree cloth eamplee 
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The H.LOUIS VEHON CO.155 W. Jackson St.Chicago, It. 
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STINGING Wasps.— Many writers upon 
natural history, following the observations of a 
French naturalist, Monsieur Fabre, have dwelt | 
with admiration upon the skill and intelligence— | 
or instinct—of certain wasps, which are repre- 
sented as having the habit of stinging caterpillars 
at their nerve centres with such unerring pre- 
cision that the caterpillar is merely paralyzed ; 

= whereupon the wasp lays 
—. an egg within the body 
of the caterpillar, and 
5 the young insect, on 
= emerging from the egg, 
- finds living food sufficient 
for its use until it is ready to take flight. The 
careful researches of Doctor and Mrs. Peckham | 
of Milwaukee indicate that the statement is so 
much exaggerated as to be virtually untrue. 
Haying seen the entire process several times, 
from beginning to end, they find that the wasp 
does not sting invariably at such points as 
indicate a knowledge of the nerve centres, and | 
that the caterpillar is merely killed, and not | 
paralyzed, by the sting. Thus one of the “marvels 
of nature” is proved to be non-existent. 

Is tue Sun Gerrine Horrer?—Dr. T. 
J. J. See suggests, in the Astronomische 
Nachrichten, the somewhat startling conclusion | 
that the sun is still getting hotter. The proces: 
however, is too slow to have any but a scientific | 
interest for the present inhabitants of the earth. | 
Another result of Professor See’s researches, | 
which is contrary to the generally received | 
opinion, is that Jupiter and Saturn, instead of | 
being cooling bodies, may also be increasing in 
temperature, and that eventually they may | 
become self-luminous like the stars. But if 
Jupiter were self-luminous, and its intensity of 
radiation were as great per unit of surface as 
that of the sun, it would give at night two or 
three hundred times as much light on the earth 
as the full moon gives! 















THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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Which Dries At Once. This wonderful liquid 
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; and directions. Price, ; 
2 by mail, 35e. "All Dealer Manufacturers. 
« CARPENTER-MORTON CO.,77 Sudbury 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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7 What is 
Nit 7 Your Work? 


f yon are dissatisfied 
your situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 
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GRAP SED NO COOKING 


FLAVOR IS ASSURED, 


AND THE 


People want food that has a palatable, tooth- 
some taste, and one that will recall a pleasant 
taste whenever the name is mentioned. That 
feature is a strong one in Grape-Nuts, the new 
breakfast food made by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

No cooking is required, hence the taste is not 
dependent upon the cook, but is just what the 
makers intended it to be. 

It is often served cold and dry with a bit of rich 
cream in part of the saucer. 

If one wants a hot dish, a little hot milk can be 
poured over some Gr: uts and there you are, 
a most fetching dish, furnishing the high nutritive 
value of grape-sugar. 

Grape-Nuts sold by grocers. 


















Hiew AvrirupEs AND Heauru.—Scien- 
tific journals are bestowing great praise upon a 
book by Prof. A. L. Herrara, of Mexico, which 
recently won the Hodgkins prize of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Professor Herrara treats of 
the effects of high altitudes on life, particularly 
as illustrated by the valley of Mexico, whose 
eleyation is 7,350 feet above sea-level. He upsets 
some old notions, and shows that residence at a 
high altitude and “baths of rarefied air’? conduce | 
to health and longevity, especially in the case of 
tuberculosis. 


ARTIFICIAL DreAms.—Psychologists have 
undertaken the scientific study of dreams. When 
the olfactory sense of a sleeper is stimulated by | 
an odor, such as that of heliotrope, not only does 
he dream of “smelling violets,” but visual 
images of flowers appear to him. If the experi- 
ment is prolonged, the dream visions become 
complex and filled with strange imagery. A| 
vibrating tuning-fork held near a sleeper’s ear 
made him dream of a lion roaring, and when a 
little salt and water was put on his tongue he 
dreamed that he was eating olives. 

Aw INTERNATIONAL BIRD QUESTION 
addition to the destruction wrought by pugnz 
sparrows at home, English swallows and marti 
suffer severely during their migrations from bird- | 
hunters in Italy and France. Millions are thus 
slaughtered every year, and the Society for the 
Protection of Birds has been asked to protest | 
to the governments of France and Italy on the | 
ground that the killing of the English birds | 
while crossing their territories is leading to a) 
serious increase of insect pests in England. | 
England has never been backward in protecting | 
her citizens abroad, and perhaps her wegis will be 
feund to cover those that wear feathers as well 
as those who dress in clothes. 

ANOTHER NEW ELEMENT.—Three French 
chemists, M. and Mme. Curie and M. Bémont, 
have discoyered a new metallic element, which 
they call “radium,” because of its remarkable 
property of emitting rays which resemble in 
their penetrative power Professor Réntgen’s 
celebrated X-rays. Not long ago much surprise 
was caused by the discovery that uranium is | 
capable of emitting similar rays, but the power | 
of radium in this respect is said to be 900 times 
greater than that of uranium. 

Aw AMERICAN Eciipse.—Already prepa- 
rations are making for the observation of the 
total eclipse of the sun, which will be visible in 
this country a year from next May, the track 
crossing the Southern States from Texas to North 
Carolina. The visibility of a total solar eclipse | 
at any given place on the earth is so rare a 
phenomenon that when it occurs in an easily 
accessible region it is certain to attract multitudes 
of observers. Prof. F. H. Bigelow has just 
inyestigated the weather probabilities for this 
eclipse, and he announces that the chances for 
clear weather will be best in the northern parts of 
Georgia and Alabama, where the land lies high. 
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The pleasant method and beneficial 


effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup or Fies, manufactured by the 
Cauirornia Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually. 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALirorniA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. ¥. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle 
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CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS, 


A full, round, sweet-toned reed instru- 
ment — made of experience, skill and the 
best of materials, Made to last a gener- 
ation and be sweet-toned all the time. 
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Wool Soap 
Safety 


You can tell by the looks of Wool % 
Soap that it’s pure, and you’re sure - 
when you use Wool Soap that it’s 
pure. No deception about it. Just 
pure, white soap, safe and agree- 
able in TOILET AND BATH. If your 
dealer doesn’t have it, send us his 
name and we’ll send you a cake free 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
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Many heads and many hands combine to 
produce that marvel of scientific construc- 
tion and mechanical skill—the 


Full Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watch. 


Each one has a life time of accurate service 
—a third of a century’s test has gained for 
it the title of 

“*World’s Standard’’ Timepiece. 


An Elgin Watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the worke—fully guaranteed, 
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Correct Silverware 


Correct in character, design and work- 
manship—is as necessary as dainty china 
or fine linen if you would have every- 
thing in good taste and harmony. 
Knives, forks, spoons and fancy pieces 
for table use will be correct if selected 


from goods stamped 
Rogers 


a §47 Bros.”’ 


Remember ‘*1847."? Send for Catalogue K. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, Meriven, Conn. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
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Particulars. 


FOR A WEEK. It 
is the only accurate 
distance ~ recorder 
for bicycles . . 


Its merit has elim- 
inated competition 
of modern 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 

paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
76 & year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for fistare a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
uri he year. 


Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to thia office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons, 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mall, 
should be made in a Post-ofice M mey-Order, 
Kank Check, or Draft, or a ‘press Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE FPROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it Is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us ina letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription fs paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishe: 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wish 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper i Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this Is done. 

Cantion against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companron by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If snbscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
#1 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


























SICK-ROOM ETIQUETTE. 


'T is only in extreme cases 
and at inopportune times 
that visitors are excluded 
from the slck-room—the 
tedium of confinement is 
relieved so much by the 
smiling countenance and 
cheery word of a friend. 

It may seem almost 
superfluous to offer any 
suggestions as to the 
means of making a call 
upon the sick acceptable, 
yet “oftentimes we do offend where most we wish 
to please.” How many, even among those who 
are the promptest to discharge their duty in such 
cases, are so welcome that their return is awaited 
with eagerness? 

The failure, or partial failure, of such well- 
meaning persons may arise from the fact that the 
sense of duty which has prompted the visit is 
allowed to make itself too apparent. Calling upon 
the sick is by no means the pleasantest of tasks, 
and it is not to be wondered at, perhaps, if the 
duty is sometimes put off until delay is no longer 
excusable. 

If so much hesitancy Is felt, a delicate dish ora 
few choice flowers, accompanied by a note kindly 
worded and delivered in person, will relieve the 
embarrassment and show the good wishes of the 
caller. 

It Is hardly necessary to say that in the sick- 
room itself sympathy ought not to be carried to 
the point of evident anxiety. Courage and hope 
for a better day are what the sick one most 
requires, and the face of the visitor is sure to be 
scanned for a trace of disappointment or alarm. 
It is easy to inspire confidence by the look and 
by the grasp of the hand, and no medicine is 
better. 

There is an easy manner, also, which is admira- 
ble in itself, and which relleves the constraint 
that the sick one may naturally feel in not being 
able properly to care for guests. 

The outer wraps have of course been removed 
before entering the room, and it is not imperative 
to wait for an invitation to be seated. Above all, 
be seated comfortably. For a visitor to be, or to 
seem, uncomfortable is to ensure the discomfort 
of the others in the room. 

It is never admissible to sit on the edge of the 
bed, or to touch the bed inany way. The nervous 
organism is made oversensitive by disease, and 
every jar is intensified. 

Let the visitor draw as near the bed as possible 
witbout being in contact with it, sit where the 
features may be seen easily, listen attentively to 
every remark, sympathize with every complaint, 
and spin a bit of gossip or tell a little story. 
Then, when ten minutes have gone, let her pass 
softly out with a cheery good-by and a gentle 
caress, and there is every probability that the 
visit will prove a blessing and its repetition be 
eagerly awaited, 
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A CLOCK THAT ASKS TO BE 
WOUND UP. 


A scientific exchange contains an account of a 
recently pateuted invention which may prove to 
be something more than a toy, sinee a clock 
which will remind its owner that it needs to be 
wound up may some time save bim from missing 
atrain, on the taking of which important interests 
depend. 

It is fairly easy to remember to wind a clock or 
a wateh which must be wound every twenty-four 
hours, because the mind falls readily into a 
diurnal babit. To get the mind inte a regular 
seven- or cight-day cyele of habit is not so easy; 
and not infrequently it happens that the clock is 
forgotten on Saturday night, or Monday mormng, 
or at whatev hour and day family custom has 
assigned to the winding. Then the clock stops, 
and everything in that house “gangs aglee.”” 

Perceiving this fact, a Pennsylvania inventor 
as patented a very simple device, which, when a 




















THE YOUTH’S 


clock has gone on to a certain stage in its seven- | 
day career, releases an Indicator, at other times 

concealed, and this indicator falls so that it comes | 
prominently into view through an orifice. On it 

are the words, ‘‘Please wind.” 

This is a direct reminder which can hardly 

be overlooked. When the clock is wound, the | 
indicator disappears until it is again wanted. 


A GALLANT SMALL BOY. 


A herole rescue was performed lately in San 
Francisco by a boy only eight years old. The 
San Bruno Hotel had taken fire, and the flames 
were not discovered until it was too late to save | 
the building, or, as it afterward turned out, to get | 
out of It all its inmates. 


While the fire was raging little Theodore Steiner, 
eight years old, the son of the proprietor of the 
hotel, learned that a baby, a year old, the child of 
one of the guests, had been left in an upper room. 
Theodore did not wait to apprise some older 
person of this fact; be acted instantly on bis own 


responsibility. 

Rushing up the stairs in the midst of fire and 
smoke, he isappeared from the view of the 
bystanders, At that very moment the walls 
began to totter. Those who had seen the boy 
enter gave him up for lost. He was, indeed, gone 
a surprisingly long time, but finally, at the very 
last moment when it would have en possible 
for any one to come out of the building alive, 
he emerged, bearing the baby In his arms. He 
had rescued it from what @ moment more 
would have been death. 


in 


RUSH OF BLOOD TO THE FACE. 


Judge Blank was in a reminiscent mood. ‘Ab, 
yes,” he said. ‘“Sleigh-riding in those old days | 
was different from what it is now. We didn’t use | 
a sleigh, in fact. 


“It was usually a bob-sled, or a pair of bob-| 
sleds,” he proceeded, “with a wagon-bed for a 
body, filled with straw, and we sat down in the | 
straw, ten or a dozen of us,—it was always even 
numbers, mind you,—with a discreet farm-hand 
for a driver. 

“We didn't care how cold it was. We bowled | 
along merrily over the country roads, and if we 
hadn’t sleigh-bells enough, we used cow-bells. 
Race? Yes, we used to race sometimes. 

“It was during one of those old-fashioned, 
country bob-sled rides, by the way, that I won 
my wife. The moon went behind a cloud, and 
1 asked the fateful anestion ina whisper. But 
must have been blushing fearfully.” 

“Why 80?” 

“Because I froze my feet!” 








TAKING NO RISKS. 


A Columbia Heights woman, who is vouched 
for by the Washington Post as exceedingly fond 
of animals, had an odd experience with one—or 
two—while waiting at a city railway station fora 
belated train. 


In the seat next to her sat a small do; 
evidently belonged to an elaborately dressed | 
woman in the seat just beyond. | 

He was a friendly little dog, and looked up at 
the Columbia Heights woman with a wag of his 
tail, which was an outward and visible sign of a 
desire to make friends. She leaned down and 
patted him on the head. 

His elaborately dressed mistress immediately 
reached out and took ber precious pet into her 





, Who 


jap. 
pardon me,” sald she, apologetically, “but my 
dog is not allowed to kiss strangers.” 


WELL DONE. 


Recently a boat’s crew from a wrecked steam- | 
sbip were driven about at the mercy of the sea. | 
A gale was blowing, it was bitterly cold, and | 
the suffering of the poor men was beyond descrip- 
tion. 


Their hands and feet were frost-bitten, and 
finally, crazed with cold and pain, some of the 
men wisbed to commit suicide. Then Sailor | 
Green, although suffering as much as the rest, | 
encouraged them. All through the terrible night 
he told funny stories, sang cheerful songs, and 
kept up the spirits of his companions by every 
possible means. Inthe morning be and his com- 
panions were reseucd. 

This man, undaunted,—although wet, hungry, 
benumbed and exhausted,—and thinking in bis 
extremity not of himself, but of bis comrades, 
teaches a lesson that is worth remembering. 





A DISTANT BROTHER. 


A Boston woman had a servant named Norah, 
a rosy-cheeked girl, who received frequent calls 
from a young man, of whom she often spoke as | 
“me brother.” The consternation of her mistress 
may be guessed when one day Norab announced 
that she was soon to marry the stalwart “Tin.” 


“What do you mean, Norah?” demanded the 
lady, feeling that a poor trick had been played 





upon her, “You've always spoken of Tim’ as 
your brother to me.” 

“Yis, ma’am,” said the blusbing Norah. “I) 

thought of him so, ma’am, whiles was 


mnaking up his mind; but he’s been so bowld as 
to remind me, ma’amn, that he’s only me brotber- 
in-law's brother, afther all!” 


NO RECIPROCITY. 


Experiences like this are not, strictly speaking, 
unusual: 
“Hopkins ts the meanest man on earth.” 

Why?’ 


“1 rede down-town with him this morning, and 
let him tell me all about his sufferings with the 
grip, but when T began to tell mine, he got of the 
car."—Chicayo Record. 





A LITTLE girl who was being taken into the 
country fora day's outing by the Chicago Vaca- 
tion School Cominittee was observed to be very 
sedate as she sat in the open streetcar. “Have 
you ever bad a ride on the cars before?” the 
leacher asked. “Yes, I've hitebed, but I never | 
sat up straight like this before,” she answered. | 
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Wherever the pain may be, 
there is the place for an 
POROUS 


Allcock’s pees 


It never fails to perform its work 
quickly and effectually, and more 
than that, it 


Does its work while you do yours. 


Beware of the many imitations made 
to sell on the reputation of “‘Allcock’s.”’ 
When you buy Allcock’s you obtain 
absolutely the best plaster made. 
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from either side, but cannot slip through. 





Patented IN 
March ALL 
nt SIZES. 
Jun Se 
18, '89 y 

NOTICE THE GUARD 
on the inside of spring positively prevents tearing the 
fabric. If yor aler will not supply you, send 3 


two-cent stamps for samples of 12 assorted sizes. 
Made in Nickel and Jet Black. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co., Box 55, Bloomfield,N.J. 
Also Makers of “Holdfast” Hairpins. 
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It should if it is made of the right ma- 
terial. Hammar Paint is guaranteed not to 
crack, peel, blister or chip for 5 years, or we 
will refund your paint cost in cash. 







Pure white lead will not last half so long. It 
is poorly made nowadays and dissolves the 
linseed oil. That's why it rubs and washes off so 






soon. Besides, there is good reason that there 
should be an equal advance in paint as well as in 
other things of this progressive age. White lead 
is a back number. There are other better and 
more durable paint materials. 
Our booklet, ‘‘ Truth About House Paint,"’ tells 
about it,—it is free,—also 
1,000 practical painters 
testimonials. 


O/T 
anal 


NOT READY MIXED 


is the perfection of 27 years’ experience in making 
paint. It is ground very thick. You add linseed 
oil, gallon to gallon, making pure paint for $1.20 per 
gallon—saving 25 per cent. of your paint cost. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS—THEY ARE FREE. 
F, HAMMAR PAINT GO., 1219 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Best...~ 
Selling Wheel. 


OBODY wants a poor wheel at 
any price, but thousands are 
looking for a high-grade wheel at a 
low figure. There has never been 
anything fancy about Cre 
prices, but the itself has 
proven more than fancy painted it. 
The record, the quality, and the 
price keep CrescENTS spinning. 











wheel 


CEE NEL EVES NG 


We should like to send you our 
Catalogue No. 9, containing 
“‘ Care of the Wheel,”’ Free. 





WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Chicago and New York. 









CEN 


BICYCLES 









Adults’ 
Chain Models, 


.00 








35 
"25 
‘60 


Juvenile Models, 
(24-inch Wheels,) 


00 













Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Models, 





.00 












































TRADEMARK. 


LINING 


Looks like silk, 
wears better. 

























If your dry-goods store does not have genuine Nearsilk, price 25c., write to 
the NEARSILK COMPANY, P. O. Box 230, New York, and we will forward you 
a sample card of Nearsilk and the information where you can purchase same. 












CUPID 


PoZZONI'S 


POWDER 


OF A GOOD COMPLEXION 


ISA GREAT FRIEND OF 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


HE RECOGNIZES THE VALUE 
~ SO OUGHT YOU-~ 


PACKED INA WOODEN BOX TO PRESERVE THE MEDICINAL QUALITIES 


POZZONI’S IS BEST. 


WILL BRING 


50% vo LA:POZZONI CO. ST. LOUIS 
THE GENUINE 





AT ALL DRUGGISTS: 











APRIL 27, 1899. 
300 STAMPS, mixed, ana Stamp Collector, | EASY LETTERING, ¢ 
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s, cloth, by mail, 0c. ma Fi 
SESTKATRNE RESET & Chamberlain, 12 Cortlandt, New York, | Shoe Repairing Kit. 
00) it 0 Pe { 2 
25 on Da in corner, 10c., post-paid 100, WANT Complete Volumes or Odd Numbers J OP receipt of $1.00 we will send 
fAMPDEN” MFG. CO., Box 174, BOSTON, M ‘of The Youth's Companion prior to 1868. Write full J this complete Home Shoe 
particulars to E. A. MELENDY, So, Londonderry, Vermont. | Repairing Outfit’ 


Taught | Practica y | ee | pieces) packed in wood- 
and offices supplied en box to any addres 
AIBARY BUSINESS # num Card-case for * samn- England,wepre- 
m Card : 

POY wixiee, Moany, N. ples for stamp. Severance Printing Co., 80. Hanover, Mass. ying freight charges. 
ViSeud for catalogue | Le | Wil! refund mi f 

—— 9 s represented, 

FINBERG’S ae 
HUGH CAMPBELL, 

MENTHOL INHALER. man 
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J tstantly relieves a tired or aching 
FEI IOIIIOII a& Phead, influenza, sore throat, catarrh, 

% | asthma and hay-fever. 
Does Your Head Ache ? *| Superior to anything in its conyenience 
Zand curative powers. Cut shows two- 

“With a box of Nervease . . ., * 
Headache Powders in my thirds actual size. Carried in pocket 
pocket I can bid defiance % | just as you see it. 


to headaches. little 
Sold by druggists or mailed for 
Por tongue in United States postaze-stampe, 1O CTS. 


and in 5 minutes my 
JOSEPH FINBERG & CO.,Dept.4, Attleboro, Mass. 


headache is a thing of 
This Metal Bed 
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the past. 


Rohinson ¢ 2am rat Barley, 


Over Seventy Years’ Reputation. 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


ONE-POUND CANS 25 CENTS. 

Manufactured by proprietors of 
KEEN’S ENGLISH MUSTARD. 
ua For free circular add Me ‘ 
Given Away Importers, 9 Commerc 


witha g12assortment of 


NERVEASE 


Cures most Headaches in 5 mi 
25 cents; Ehoxee, 81.00. Sample siz 
gists or by mail prepaid. 
NERVE 3 coM PANY, Boston. 
SERAERAAKAAR ORE AA AAA RE OE kk 
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SPAN4‘SH-AMERICAN WAR 


: BUBIER'S LAXATIVE SALZ 
Souvenir Spoon Free. ron 


te C ify ee 


(onstipation 








Soap, Soap, Cleanall, Perfumes, Ete. 
Any combination you want. 








Keep what you want and sell the rest. 








Premium shipped with Soap, 30 days fe 
z for’ illustrates 
No ad- cs I nple of perfume. 






This Spoon is our own special design. 
vertising appears on it. It is ex- 
the prin engraved, representin, 
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a two-cent stamp and Four ‘Tra 
Marks cut from packages of 


BURNHAM’S HASTY JELLYCON. 
his Package ~ Makes This 


In One 














Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Foot, Wild Chetry. Delicious and te 
desserts er ta! lies. Absolutely pure. 
For Sale by ail Grocers. 


E. $. BURNHAM CO., Mfrs., 53 Gansevoort St., New York. 


















cannot 
break 
at 


the waist. 


Disconneeted 
In front at 


Breakfast food}. *~. 







[lo MAKE 
Veet 
\Cyal! 


make it Gt any 

figure perfectly 

with entire comfort, 

and render the usual 

breaking at the waist line and hip impossible. 

There ts nothing in Corsetdom to compare with It. 
Ask your dealer for a CRESCO, or we will send a 

long, short or medium wais 

drab, on receipt of price, ® 


MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich, 


| 





FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 


Unequalled for Children, 
Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious. 


At All Grocers. 








LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 
Spinning. Designing. Weaving. 
Chemistry and Dyeing. Decora- 
tive Art. Special Course in 
Art and Textile Design for 
Women. Day and Night Sessions. 
Entrance examinations Thurs- 
day, June I. Fall Term opens 
October 3, 1899. Register now. 


Catalogue Sent Free 







Mix in their food a small / 

quantity of Skeridan’s Condition 
Powder twice a week, gradually 
increasing the amount until the 
| pullets come to laying maturity. 


The SECRET 
of SUCCESS 


in raising poultry for profit fies in 
the use of Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder, as thousands can testify. 
In use over thirty years. 

Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or 


by mail. asc. a package, 5 for $1. Large 
a-lb. can $1.20. 6 cans $5. Exp. paid. 


I. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 


23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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LILAC 
HAVOR 








The famous oolong tea 
imported by Chase & San- 
born, called Orloff, is noted 
for its delicious lilac flavor, 
so sought after by many 
tea drinkers. 

In fact, experts say all of 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas 





are superior. 

Each brand is the best in 
its class, and being sold only 
in pound and_half-pound 
air-tight packages, retain 
their full strength and aro- 
ma, which is not the case 
with teas sold in bulk. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 





















indeed, is the all- -important thing - 

in gaining and retaining health. 
A prudent diet should always 

include Quaker Oats. It is best. / 


THE EASY FOOD 


Quaker Oats 


THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST 
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The word “ TYRIAN" on Rubber Goods is a Guarantee of their Quality. 


“TYRIAN” 


Combination Fountain Syringe 
and Hot Water Bottle. 







For the 
Complexion. 


~ 
A lady writes from 
Brattleboro, Vt.: 


“I received the bottle of 
Royal Pearl and am much 
pleased with it.” 


Another lady writes from 



















A lady writes from 
Louisville, Ky. : 
















“Through one of your de- 
lighted patrons I learn of 
" your wonderful face prepara- 
Fayville, N tion, Royal Pearl; please send 

“Tam delighted with Royal Pearl.” me one bottle.” 

Royal Pearl removes freckles, tan and moth patches like magic. Cures pimples, ; i soili 
etadicates hisckheata: removes: blotches. Restores olly, seliow skin to tes, soaking the earth, and without soiling 
youthful brilliancy, and we warrant it not to be injurious. Hundreds of ladies have ng else near. 


responded to our offer of a Small Bottle FREE, Charges Prepaid, and after seeing i shen Moraes . 8i 4 ; 
the wonderful effects following its use praise Royal Pearl most generously. Ot ito tollt Sed a Soke tlses beat neck poet OU e TON Tee | ele Oe Ore oe eee Sent eon ee 


course facial’ blemishes and imperfections in the skin that have been there for years 
cannot be cured in aday, but Royal Pearl takes hold and begins the work of eradica- OME TOMIZERS. YRINGES. IPPLES. 
PECIALTIES. IR GOODS. HEETING. URSING BOTTLES. 


tion as nothing has ever done before. Try it at our expense, Send for the free bottle. 
Under our Trade-Mark “ TYRIAN ” we manufacture a full line of Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 


For Sale at All Druggists’. 
TYER RUBBER COMPANY, Andover, Mass. 


Just Like Rain. 


You can sprinkle your plants or flowers 
very quickly, without injuring them or 















Five Hard Rubber 
Pipes. 
Holds 2 Quarts. 















The H. R. HALE CO., Sole Proprietors, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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'H READING,” Free. 
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Print Decorations 


are quite the rage, just now, especially 
among college men and women. a 
The rich dark blue effects of : 


ENOUGH 
WEEKS 






6 BLUED 






THIS BOOK 














are what have made it so popular. Prints bright and sharp, 
not the dull flat finish, so common with other blue print 
papers. Opto is put up in sealed tin cans and we guar- 
antee every sheet. Your dealer can supply you; if not, 
order by mail. Special, any size, up to and including 
4X5, sent for ten 2c. stamps. 

Lloyd’s Photographic Encyclopedia (300 pages) contains 
our complete Instruction Book; Lloyd’s Record Book, for 
timing and recording exposures correctly; over 200 valu- 
able tested formule ; and Illustrated Catalogue of every- 
thing pertaining to Photography. Our discount sheet 
accompanies each one, giving lowest possible prices. 
Sent for ten 2-cent stamps. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 323 Washington St., Boston. 


Hang it on a nail over the wash bench. 
Always handy. Can't break, spill or freeze, like the old * 
bottle blue. No muss. Will not injure the most 
delicate fabrics. Try it next time you buy. 

Costs less than a cent a week. 

Your Grocer has it. 5 or 10-cent Books. 
THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY, Boston. 
eee eeeeeeececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeccececceeceeeee: 
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Glenwood dam Range 


THE OVEN is protected by asbestos. 
It holds the heat, keeps the temperature very 
even, and savesan astonishing amount of fuel. 


THE OVEN is perfectly square and 
very deep, giving nearly double the usual 
room. 


THE OVEN is lighted at the back, 
and both the oven bottom and top may be 
removed without the help of a stové-dealer. 


THE OVEN HEAT is registered by 
a little pointer in plain sight on oven door. 


THE BROILER DOOR swings 
down entirely out of the way of the hand that 
holds the broiler, and prevents any danger 
of burning the knuckles on the edge of door. 


THE ASH PAN fits absolutely tight . 
in the hearth, which overcomes that | ait ae ‘Home Grand) 
distressing nuisance of ashes falling 8 a 4 COE 
over the sides and accumulating 
beneath, so often experienced with a 
loose-fitting pan. 


The Glenwood Home Grand 
is now on exhibition at your local 
dealer’s. Call and examine it your- 
self. We send handsome books on 
Glenwood Ranges and Heaters FREE. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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MAY 4, 1899. q ) PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
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THE-YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 








Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 


Il. 
Choosing a School. 


The publishers of the Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 


Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or | 


University In New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, 







Powder Point School, puxeury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for ¥ ures 


Boston Dental College. 


School year begins Sept.11. For announcement, nddress 
Dr. J. A. Follett, Dee B 


Williston Seminary, “, 


Prepares for college or scientific 
Fully equtpped tab laboratories in, PI hy 
Biolog: 


~ University of Maine 


patie; Civil, Mechanic: 
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mpton, Mass. 

eal Schools, 
emistry and 


A Me, Feinelpal, 


Harvard University School of Veterinary Medicine. 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 
The profession of comparative medicine now offers 
ual attraction to ambith h 





‘The Campus is on a hilltop, o 
looking Boston Harbor and the City 
of Boston with its beautiful suburbs. 
It is both healthful and delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


The College of Letters. 
Degrees A. B., Ph. B., and for 
courses in Biology, Chemistry or 
General Science, and in C 
Electrical or Mechanical Eng 
neering, the Degree S. B. 


The Divinity School. 
Degree D. B. 


The Medical College. 
Located in Boston. Degree 
M.D. 


The Dental College. 
Located in Boston. 
D. M.D. 


The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. 
A technical school for the En- 
gineering Courses, and offering 
special two years’ courses. 

The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: Ph. D., A. M., C.E., 
E.E., M.E. 

Summer Schools. 

In Chemistry and Biology, in 
which credit is given towards 
Degrees. 


Degree 


Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal termstoall 
departments of the College. 





PROF. GRADY, Principal, 


Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 


(Established 30 years.) 





led over eighteen thousand 
miles and done business in ever: 
Union since I was treated by Prof. Grady 
at the Boston Stammei ’ Institute and 
have not stammered once; while I had pre 
viously been a bad stammerer for 2 fi 


Littleton, NH. EDWIN G, LA 
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THE YOUTH'’S 
Lowell Textile School. 


Day Classes open Oct. 3. 
Evening Classes open Oct. 16. 
First entrance examinations, 
Thursday, June 1, at the school. 


Complete equipment 
for converting fibreinto 
fabric; spun, woven, 
dyed, designed and dec- 
orated without going 
outside the school. 

CATALOGUE FREE, 
W. CROSBY, Principal, 


FINBERG’S 
| peels INHALER. 








owell, Mass. 








Instantly relieves a tired or aching 
head, influenza, sore throat, catarrh, 
asthma and hay-fever. 

Superior to anything in its convenience 
}and curative powers. Cut shows two- 
thirds actual size. Carried in pocket 
just as you see it. 


Sold by druggists or mailed for 
Hel ulded Gestes postuxe-stampe, 1O CES, 


JOSEPH FINBERG & CO.,Dept.4, Attleboro, Ma: 


$2.25 a Day. | 


Miss Nettie Browne,of Arlington Heights, Mass., 
made $2 25 a day for five weeks (and continues 
to earn that amount daily) demonstrating from 
house to house and taking orders for our 
Eames’ Celery Crackers. 


Demonstrators Wanted. 


In each town in New England one bright 
woman wanted; and we can offer special in- 
ducements, good y, exclusive territory and 
agreeable work. Be Eames’ Celery Crackers 
for headaches are widely known, so are easy to 
introduce. We send samples for distribution, 
and Outfit FREE. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 


until you have taken the orders and send for 
the goods. THE OUTFIT DOES IT. 
Write for particulars, sending reference, to 
WM, M. EAMES, Manager, 


THE CELERY CRACKER MED. CO., 
Manchester, N. H. 











COMPANION. 


To Launder | 


Collars, Cuffs, Shirts 
properly, requires the 
starch that's made es- 
pecially forthem—that 
gives a thin, brilliant, pliable 
finish and resists dirt. This is 


yCELLULOID STARCH. 


There’s Nothing Like It. 
Requires no cooking. Made righy 
‘Try it. 10e. pkgs. on 
ing Pad (worth 2c.) 
CELLULOID STARCH 00. N 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


Souvenir Spoon Free. 


This Spoon is our own special design, No ad- 
vertising appears on . 
Aaisttely cicraved: repr 

the principal e 

the war. 
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a two. stamp and 

Marks cut from packages 


BURNHAM’S HASTY JELLYCON. 
his Package ~ Makes This 


Inne 


Lemon Orange. Raspberry. Strawberry, Calf's- 
Foot, Wild Cherry. de 18 and tempting 
desserts or table jellies. Absolutely pure. 

For Sale by all Grocers. 


€. S. BURNHAM CO., Mfrs., 53 Gansevoort St., New York. 


Minute Tapioca. 


Don't let 
the grocer 
sendsome- 
thing else 








good,” 
GET THE 


“MINUTE” | 
(60 seconds). 


Receipt Book and 
Samples — Minute 
Gelatine and Tap. 
ioca sent for 2-cent 
stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., ORANGE, MASS. 
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We x 
Me is hard work, but it isn’t the work that the 5 
3 housewife minds so much as having to go back [2 
% to the same dingy old carpets and rugs after ke 
Vw getting the house so nicely cleaned. They are 7a. 
ty the most prominent of all your furnishings and > 

>» they make or mar the appearance of everything '€ 


Don't do it this spring! Times are better 


We and carpets are cheap. Come and see how nicely sy" 
R we can fit you out. ’Twill cost you less than you think. We can sell you— x 
7 Fi 
All-wool Carpets = 50c. Rugs = $1.00 to $100. Se 

We Tapestries - - - - 50c. According to size and make. * 
F) Wilton Velvets- $1.00 Straw Mattings - 15c. 
Fp Brussels - - - = = 1.00 || Oil Cloths - ~ - - 25¢c. © 
S| Axminsters - - - 1.25 Linoleums = - = = 50c. EN 
* Higher-priced goods if you want them, but whatever price you pay 7, 
% us you get better quality for that price than anywhere else in New € 


Joel Goldthwait & Company, 


169 Washington St., near Cornhill and Adams Sq. Subway Station, Boston. 





same old stand since 1846. 
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New England Cooking 
has world-wide fame, 
and three generations 
of New England wom- 
en have used the 
RICHMOND RANGE. 
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Does Your Head Ache ? 


“With a box of Nervease 
Headache Powders in my 
pocket I can bid defiance 
to headaches One little 
Powder on my tongue 
and in 5 minutes my 
headache is a thing of 
the past 
G. BARRY, 

Kaltor of Departing 
Travel and Reereat 
Review of Reviews.” 


NERVEASE 


Cures aches in 5 minutes, 
25 cent 00. Sample size, 10 cents. 


repal 
NERV NV, ‘Boston. 
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When 
You 
Have 
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stitutes for 
coffee and 
have grown 
tired of them, 
as you will, 
and when you 
can no longer 
drink real 
coffee because 
it make you 
bilious, 
nervous, 
dyspeptic, 
miserable, then try 


Old Grist Mill 


Entire Wheat Coffee. 


Prepared from the finest hard wheat by a 
peculiar process that gives it the flavor of fine 
Mocha a but, unlike them, it does not 
produce biliousness nor nervousness. It 
aids digestion and gently regulates the system. 
It is nourishing and satisfying. Yur Grocer setis 


Try. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, - Boston, Mass. 


A FANCY PACKAGE and 
AN ADVERTISING PHRASE. 


MOST ACCEPTABLE 
CIT aasas ¥ 
NAME 


WINTHROP BAKER, 
545 ATLANTIC. AV! Ave. Boston. 





AN ORIGINAL ADVERTISEMENT. 


All Property of 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 


545 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
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ITTING on one of the three or four 
benches in a large, cell-bordered room in 
the city prison, whither she had come to 

see her brother Dobey, Agnes looked about. 
her. The city missionary who spoke 
here Sundays had brought her, and 
Agnes had intended to bring the 
baby, who was her own and Dobey’s 
little brother, but the missionary 
had thought she had better not. 

Agnes had a weighty errand here. 
Baby brother was two months old 
now, and had not yet been named. 
The mother had died when baby 
brother was only a few days old, 
and the father had died several 
months before, and now, with Dubey 
“doing time’ in the city prison, how 
was Agnes to name baby brother’ 

The women and children who 
lived in the tenement had suggested 
name after name, but Agnes would 
not undertake the grave responsi- 
bility of accepting any. Dobey was 
fifteen years old, and she but thir- 
teen, and he had authority in the 
matter. So she had come to consult 
him, and now was waiting till the 
religious meetings should be over 
and she could see him. 

The women's meeting was first. 
About twenty of the forty-five 
‘women incarcerated in the jail were 
sitting on benches in the room. 
Some were middle-aged or old 
women, and two or three had blackened eyes. 
The young missionary read and talked at a 
little stand, and when he sang some of thie 
women joined, with voices out of which their 
life had not taken all the music. 

After the service was over the women 
gathered around the missionary and begze:| 
him to give them stamps and writing-paper. 
One woman, standing aloof, did not ask for 
anything, but looked at Agnes. 

“Some of the women got to quarrelling, an 
they’re in the dark cells. That’s the reason 
there aint more here to-day,” the woman 
volunteered. 

Agnes nodded. The missionary came to her, 
and he and .\gnes went out of the room to the 
rotunda, where the men's meeting was to be 
held. The men did not come out of their cells, 
as the women had done. In the lower corridor 
a stand had been set; opposite was a row of 
doors; above was another row of doors, each 
made of latticework of iron. 

As the missionary began to sing, faces 
appeared at many of the doors. From her 
chair, Agnes tried to see which face was 
Dobey’s, but she could not see him. Some 
of the cell doors did not frame faces. Perhaps 
Dobey did not care to come to his door. He 
had no particular liking for missionaries. 


When the missionary’s talk was over, he! 


took a great armful of papers and began to 
make the round of the cells. 

“Come with me,” he said to Agnes, “and 
when we get to Dobey’s you can talk to him.” 

Agnes followed, helping to carry some of 
the papers. The men begged for stamped 
envelopes, just as the women had done, but he 
was careful about giving, for he knew that a 
stamp could be exchanged for a cigarette. 

The two went around the rotunda, and then 
passed to the upper tier of cells. From one to 
another they went, distributing papers. 

“Give me a stamped envelope, won’t you?” 
asked a voice at one cell. The asker’s eyes fell 
on Agnes. It was Dobey. 

“TI guess you don’t want any stamped 
envelope to-day,” said the young missionary. 
“You've got a visitor, instead.” 

The boy's face was not a bad one, but it was 
rough and defiant. The defiance slipped away, 
though, as he and Agnes talked of her errand. 

“You see, little brother’s got to be named,”’ 
said Agnes, “and you ought to name him, 
because you're a boy, same as he is.’” 

Dobey looked soberly down at his cell floor. 
“TI aint fit to name him,” he muttered. 

But Agnes waited. Dobey did indeed wish 








he could name his baby brother, but one thought 
held him back. 

“oTisn’t fair to give him a name from jail,’’ 
he said. ‘‘No, you’ll have to name him.” 

Much to Agnes’s disappointment, Dobey 
clung to his refusal. She watched the prisoners 
form in line. The men wore many kinds of 
coats or vests, but their trousers were all alike, 
of wide black and yellowish-gray stripes. Each 
man carried atin cup and spoon. Dobey had 
told her that down at the tables in the long 
dining-room he would get a tin pan of stew, 
three or four potatves, and a little loaf of bread. 
But she was much disappointed about not 
getting the name, and went suberly with the 
missionary out of the building. 

As they went along the dusty road outside 
the whitewashed prison wall, the missionary 
could see that something troubled Agnes. 

“What is it?” he asked; and Agnes told of 
Dobey’s refusal to choose a name, 

The young missionary had started his work 
determined to meet every emergency, and he 
rather prided himself on doing so. He had 
never named a baby, but he considered himself 
equal to it. He pondered a few minutes, 
running over Hebrew and Greek cognomens, 
with their meanings. 

“It might be ‘Seth,’ ’? murmured the mis- 
sionary to himself under his breath; “Seth, 
meaning ‘set in the place of another.’ Perhaps 
the Child is set in his brother’s place, to be 
what he might have been.” 

“What?” asked Agnes, listening. 

“Would you call him Luke?” suggested the 
missionary, looking down at her. 

“Luke?” repeated Agnes. 

“It means one who gives light,’’ he said. 

Agnes looked at him, only dimly compre- 
hending. 


“Luke,” she repeated. “Well!” and she 








sighed with relief. When she left him, she 
askec him if the next time that he went to the 
city prison he would tell Dobey that little 
brother’s name was Luke. 

“Yes,” the missionary promised. He sighed 
as the child went away. ‘Poor little Luke! 
Poor little tenement-house light !”’ he said. 

Agnes hurried home to the tenement house, 
and told Mrs. Haggerty, up in the fourth story, 
who had been very good to Agnes and the 
baby since Dobey had been “took up.” Mrs. 
Haggerty had let Agnes help about the! 
washings and ironings, and the Haggertys 
took charge of both Agnes and the baby till 
Dobey’s time should be out. Mr. Haggerty 


was a drayman, and would have his eye on | 
Dobey when he came out. “Sure, an’ there is 
not rale badness in the boy,” Mr. Haggerty 
had said. ‘“’T'was the idling too much, and 
being too ready with his fists, and—well, it’s 
glad I’ll be to see obey out again, and 1’ll 
keep an eye on him, sure I will.” 

“You’re after naming the baby Luke, are 
ye?” said good-hearted Mrs. Haggerty, when 
Agnes came home with her news. ‘‘Sure, an’ 
it’s a good name! Take him and walk with 
him a bit now, Aggie, and he’ll go to sleep.” 

And Agnes took him and walked the floor | 
with him, and told him that his name was 
Luke, till at last little brother fell asleep, his 
head snuggled in Agnes’s neck. 

The days of washing and ironing with Mrs. | 
Haggerty went on up in the fourth story, and | 
the time drew near when Dobey would be out. 

“He'll be coming home to-morrow,” said | 
Agnes to little Luke, “and Mr. Haggerty’s 
going to have an eye on him.” 

It was not till night of the next day that 
Dobey came in the shadows, shamefaced and 
sullen. Agnes put Luke into his arms, and 
Dobey looked at the child. The lad was glad 
that Luke did not know where he had been all 
these days since he had seen him. But aloud 
Dobey said to Agnes, “What'd you let the 
missioner name him for? Couldn't you name 
him yourself?” 

“Sure, an’ Luke's a foine name,” interposed 
Mrs. Haggerty. ‘‘Sure, an’ the little fellow’ll 
soon know it himself, he’s that bright! An’ 
Aggie give ye a chance to name him yersilf, if 
ye’d taken it!” 

Dobey’s head dropped. Ile held _ his little 
brother more closely. Only Luke, of all the} 
persons in the room, did not know that for the ! 
first time in his life Dobey had spent weeks in! 
the city prison. If only other people could 
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forget! But they wouldn’t, and the police 
would have an eye on him, and perhaps run 
him in as a “vag,” if he did not look out. 

Dobey’s head drooped lower. Juke stirred, 
and the boy gathered little brother to himself 
almost fiercely. Nobody could tell Luke yet! 

Dobey sat holding Luke the rest of the 
evening. Nobody knew the great lump that 
rose sometimes in Dobey’s throat. If he hadn’t 
been in jail he would have named little brother 
himself, but he wouldn’t be so mean as to send 
a name and then let little brother grow up to 
find out that his name had been sent him from 
jail! Besides, Dobey had thought that Agnes 
deserved to name the baby more than he did, 
for she had not been sent to prison. 

But now Dobey felt a fierce jealousy of the 
“missioner” who had named little brother. 
What business had the “missioner” doing it? 
Dobey had wanted dreadfully to name the 
baby himself, and now the “inissioner’’ had 
got ahead of him, and Dobey hated the 
“missioner” for it! Dobey always hated 
“‘ missioners,” anyhow. But Dobey did not 
dare rename the baby, for a man in the city 
prison had said that if anybody who had ever 
been in jail named a baby, that baby would be 
sure to have bad luck! Dobey did not want 
bad luck to overtake Luke. He held him 
closely. 

“Sure, an’ he thinks a dale of his little 
brother, he does,” said Mrs. Haggerty, out in 
the hall, to her husband. 

As the days passed, it seemed as if Dobey 
did not think much of anybody else. Even 
Mr. Ilaggerty’s supposedly effective ‘“‘eye’”’ did 
not prove efficacious. Dobey worked some- 
times at draying, but he would take spells of 
idling, going off by himself, looking defiantly 
at any who approached him. 

In vain the young missionary, who often 
visited this district, tried to waylay Dobey. 
The boy would escape, or if caught was so 
surly that the missionary did not know what 
to.do with him. Meantime, Dobey thought a 
little exultantly of men in the city prison who 
had told the missionary that they wanted to 
write to their mothers, but having got stamped 
envelopes from the missionary, never wrote to 
anybody, but secretly traded the stamps for 
cigarettes, 

For some men the kind missionary had 
obtained cheap spectacles, that they might 
read the papers he brought, and Dobey knew 


-of several pairs of spectacles that had been 


traded away over saloon counters when men 
were released from prison. 

Dobey continued to scorn the missionary, 
but Dobey worshipped little Luke. 

One afternoon there went in to the city fire 
department an alarm. A fire, started from 
an ashbarrel that leaned against a loose board 
structure used as a barn, had sprung swiftly to 
the higher, overhanging tenement buildings. 
The dry walls, the flimsy stairways and the 
light additions were quickly caught by the 
flames that jumped from one unsubstantial 
tenement to another. 

Before the galloping fire-horses reached the 
place and a line of hose could be laid, six of 
the tenements were blazing. It looked as if 
the whole block would go. Most of the men 
of the tenement families were away from home 
at this hour of the day. The women and 
children snatched what they could and fled. 

In the fourth story of one of the tenements, 
Agnes and Mrs. Haggerty, used to the multi- 
tude of city sounds, and talking somewhat 
noisily themselves, with shut dour, knew 
nothing of what was happening till screams 
and cries of others of the fourth story told. 

“We're afire!” screamed Mrs. Haggerty. 
“It’s the house, Aggie!” 

She rushed out, screaming. Agnes sprang 
into the inner room, snatched up little Luke, 
wrapped in a shawl, and ran out into the hall. 
Mrs. Haggerty had vanished. Dense smoke 
was rolling up the corridor. Agnes could 
hear the screaming and calling of women and 
children and the crackling of flames. She ran, 
with others. As she rushed around the turn 
toward the stairs, they seemed all on fire. 


| Suddenly the floor of the hall sank before 


Agnes, and with a roar the flames shot up. 

Screaming with terror, Agnes fled back. 
Somewhere across the blazing hallway, she 
heard Mrs. Haggerty screaming wildly, 
“Aggie! Aggie! Where are you?” 

There was a roar of flames. A girl fled 
ahead of Agnes. 

“Where are we going?” shrieked the other 
girl, ‘) Aggie! Aggie!” 

‘The whole floor of the hall seemed going 
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down. Clasping Luke, Agnes ran back into! of the roof. It was on fire, too! The missionary 


Mrs. Haggerty’s room. ‘I'he other girl had tled , 
elsewhere. Agnes heard the floor of the hallway , 
crashing. She hastily closed the door into the 
hall, and mnning to the back window of this 
room threw it open, with a wild idea of jumping 
out, 

One look at the straight fall of four stories’ 
depth into the alley below made her shrink 
back. Across the alley was a building used as 
a canning establishment, but the alley, though 
quite narrow, was too wide to jump. 

None of the firemen were in sight. ‘The men 
with engines were in front of the buildings, 
trying to save them and others that were threat- 
ened, and dragging out women and children. 

Agnes screamed, but mo one heard. ‘There 
was a dreadful roaring in the hallway outside 
Mrs. Haggerty's shut door, She dared not open 
the door, for she knew the hall was a mass of 
flames. ‘There was no way to escape from this 
room, 


Agnes held Luke tightly, and with terrified | with four children was crying. An old woman | make a man such as you want Luke to be yet, 


eyes watched the floor. Little jets of smoke 
were beginning tc come up through the cracks in 
the floor of the room. The jets multiplied. 
Agnes crouched by the window and felt of the 
tloor. ‘The boards were hot. 

“Luke,” she said, breathlessly, “the floor's 
afire:”” 

Quivering little tongues of flame that went up, 
and died down and came up again, began to 
thrust themselves through the cracks where the : 
jets of smoke had been. Soon a hole burned in| 
the floor, and the fire blazed up nearly to the: 
ceiling. 

Agnes fastened Luke tightly around her neck | 
by the shawl, and then crept up onto the window- | 
sill. Luke cried a little in her neck; she was 
afraid the heat of the room would stifle him. 
‘The flooring was giving way. Gasping for air 
herself, she balanced herself on the sill and 
gradually rose outside the window, her fingers 
desperately gripping the sash-frames on the 
inside, her back to the depth below her, her face 
against the already heating glass of the window. | 

Through the glass she could see that the room | 
was full of fire. She moved to one side of the sill 
as far as she could, fearing that the flames would 
rush out soon and set her cotton skirt on fire. 

“Ill hold on just as long as I can, Luke,” she 
said, “Oh, poor baby! Poor baby! I'll hold 
on Jong as 1 van —” ; 

She held on, It seemed as if the shaw], tight | 
around her neck, would choke her; and yet, as 
she hung there, gripping the sash inside the 
window, Luke stirred, and she was beset with | 
wild fear lest he should work himself free and 
fall from her back downward, downward! ' 

“O Luke, keep still!” she begged, as if he) 
could understand her. “I’m holding on, Luke! 
I'm holding on!" 

She held on. 
glass grew hot. 
seemed blistering. 


Before her face the window- 
Inside the sash her fingers 

A tongue of fire darted up 
and burnt one hand. She set her teeth and, 
nwaned with the pain. Her arms were all one; 
d The baby’s weight seemed pulling her’ 
T backward. 

“I'm holding on, Luke,’? she moaned. 
holding on! O Luke! Luke!” 

The flames flashed against the window inside. 
The girl's little gripping hands were burnt. 
Smoke poured out the window. Something , 
came sliding across the alley horizontally from 
the cannery roof to the sill at Agnes’s feet. 

“Aggie,” said the missionary’s cool voice 
across the chasm between the two buildings, 
“be careful now! I'm going to hold this ladder 
while you craw] acvoss it with Luke. Be careful 
how you turn around and get on this ladder. 
Don't look away down." 

Agnes’s fingers grasped the sash desperately , 
over her head as she let herself down till she, 
could kneel on the ladder. Her skirt was 
scorching, but not yet on fire. She shut her 
eyes and crawled out on the horizontal ladder— 
crawled fast as she could till she knew the 
dreadful chasm below was passed, and she 
found herself on the roof of the cannery. 

“Ilurry, Aggie!’ said the missionary. 
must hurry !’? 

‘The cannery roof was on fire. 
itself was full of flames. 

“Come this way, quick!’ said the missionary. 

‘They crept alonyz the edge of the burning roof. 
sometimes their hands went through charring 
shingles. Agnes knew the flames were just. 
underneath, 

*Oh, I’m going! 
once, 

Her foot had plunged through the shingles up 
to her knee, but the missionary caught her and 
pulled her along. They crept on hurriedly. 
‘The missionary looked at one spot covered with 
‘ames. 

“IT came up there,’”’ he said, “but it’s on fire 
now. It’s too late. We'll have to go some 
other way.” 

They crept on. It appeared to Agnes as if 
they must surely yo through into the flames. It 
sevined so long since they had begun to criwl 
through these awful places! Now the missionary 
was perilously creeping on the very edge of the 
roof, Keeping Agnes and Luke more safely 
inside. Jf they had stood up, Agnes was sure 
they would have lost their footing and gone to 
the ground, 

‘They gained the ridge of a steeper, back part 
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“We 


The cannery 


I'm going!” she screamed 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Agnes had Luke in her arms. He was crying 
looked at a chimney away down the steep slope, | softly, querulously, as if he knew something ter- | 
next the edge. He let go his hold and slipped | rible was happening, and that he must keep as | 
swiftly down the steep incline between the ; quiet as he could. | 
shooting tongues of fire to that chimney. He! ‘“Dobey will be glad you're safe, Luke,” | 
braced himself there and turned toward Agnes. | she said. “‘Dobey don't know what’s been | 

“Come!” he called upward, holding out his , happening to us!” 
hands. “The roof didn’t give way under me.’ But it was not many hours before Dobey 
It’s our only way.” knew. 

And Agnes, trembling Jest she should speed In the evening, the missionary had piloted a 
past him to destruction, and clutching Luke number of the homeless people to a house where 
desperately with her right arm, slipped down they could find refuge. As he came out, a boy | 
between the flames, and he caught her. She! ran after him down the dark steps. 
held Luke tightly. He was unharmed. “ Missioner!” said Dobey. “ Missioner —” 
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adding fifty cents a day to his outing fund, and 
building very fine air-castles again. 

It was a week before the expiration of his 
second month in the office that Tom heard the 
first hint of his father’s embarrassment. 

The up-train was late that evening, and he 
stayed to sell the tickets for it while the agent 
went home to supper. There were a number of 
people in the waiting-room, and disconnected 
sentences of their talk drifted in through the 
open ticket-window. 

“Pretty hard on Pitcairn,” said one voice. 
“Looks as if he’d lost all his friends.”” 

“Hard on all of em,” was the reply, and Tom 





They crawled along a little farther. The fire- 
men saw them. A stream of water f¢ =n the 
roof, Ladders were thrown up. The nussionary 
swung Agnes carefully into the fireman’s hands, 
and they were soon safely down below. | 

Some of the tenement houses were burning | 
to the ground. Most of the families had lost 
everything. Ona sidewalk, one paralyzed man 


wailed aloud over a dress she had lost. 


“IT had me hands on me good black dress, 
when the firemen dragged me out!” she wailed. 
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way agent at Auria, and he had never 

been east of Denver in his life. Mrs. 
Pitcairn said this was a shame—that people who 
could get free passes for the asking never went 
anywhere; and, finally, that ‘Tom himself should 
break the spell by visiting the Pitcairn relatives 
in Ohio during the long vacation. 

Naturally, ‘Tom built air-castles, roomy and 
spacious in proportion to the hilarious possibili- 
ties. Ile was putting the finishing touches to 
the finest of these structures in the early days of 
June, when the floods came and swept the whole 
series away in a single night. 

‘This is no figure of speech. Like nearly every 


T= PITCAIRN was the son of the rail- 


‘other Coloradan of the time, Tom’s father was 


a stockholder in a mine. On June 5th the head- 
ing in the upper level of the “Little Skeezicks” 
began to sweat; on the sixth it leaked in little 
rivulets; on the seventh a torrent of water 
rushed into the workings, swamping them and 
the stockholders as well. 

Tom was in his father’s office when a boy 
caine down the mountain with the bad news. 

“I'm afraid that settles your trip, Tom," said 
the elder Pitcairn, when the messenger had gone 
on to spread the news in the town. 

“Why?” asked Tom, although he knew as 


mines meant assessments, and assessments 
meant all sorts of economies. 

“ Assessments,’ said his father, laconically. 
“The mine will have to be pumped, and I’m 
afraid the last one of us will be starved out 
before we see the heading in the lower level 

“That's just my luck! complained Tom, 
going to the window. “I never planned to do 
anything yet that something didn’t happen to 
prevent it.” 

The agent had to answer the wire just then, 
and Tom stared gloomily at the barren slopes of 
Mount Gringo, whereon the shaft-house of the 
“Little Skeezicks” made the nose in a profile for 
which the dump was the flowing gray beard. 
When he heard the “O. K.” clicked to the 
message he spoke again. 

“How much did you figure my trip was going 
to cost, father?" 

“Your mother and I talked about it, and we 
meant to start you out with fifty dollars. Of 
course, you’d have the passes, but there'd be 
sone fare you’d have to pay at the other end, 
and, anyway, [ do not think it would he safe for 
you to go with less.” 

“Fifty dollars,” Tom repeated, “that isn’t so 
very much.” 

“It depends on the point of view, my boy,” 
said his father. “If you had to earn them, they'd 
be bigver than fifty cart-wheels—and they are 








DOLLAR TRO} 


By Francis Lynde. 


‘The boy choked. He caught at the missionary’s 
hand inthe dark. A great sob burst from Dobey’s| ‘Yes, but Pit’s the heaviest stockholder,” 
soul. “You got little Luke and Aggie out of the ' said the first, “and it pinches him worse than 
fire!" he said, chokingly. “‘Missioner —’? Te| any of the others. He’s been borrowing right 
sobbed. ! and left fur a month back, and Gudgins told me 
“That’s all right, Dobey,” said the missionary. ; he’d mortgaged his house with Jaralson. That 
“We're friends, aren’t we? And you'll stand by | means that he'll lose it if he doesn’t toe the 
little Luke now, Dobey, won’t you? You'll mark on the very day.” 
i “Sure! Wonder what made him go to Jaral- 
please God.” : 


son?” 
And the grip of Dobey’s hand was a promise. | ‘Raised every dollar he could from everybody 
Mary E. BaMronp. 


strained his ears to hear more. 





clse, I guess.” 

“I suppose so. Well, you don’t catch me that 
way in any drowned mine; when the water 
comes in I go out—see?”” 

; “That's right; but Pit isn't built that way. 
| He’s slower than death about taking hold, but 
then he never lets go.”” 

| Tom had plenty to think about after the train 
had come and gone; and on the way home he 
likely to look that way to us, before we get fought a good fight with his selfishness, making 
the mine in shape again.” up his mind to put himself and his earnings into 

Tom caught at the suggestion. “Why the breach, if his father would let him. The 
can’t I earn the money, father?” he asked. | xood impulse was urgent, and Tom meant to put 
“You said you were going to let me help you it into speech before he slept, but the opportunity 
this summer before we talked about the trip.” "for a confidential talk that night did not offer. 


LE 


“Why, yes; you can earn it, but I 
don't see how that will help you. You 
can’t work here and visit in Ohio at the 
same time.” 

“No; but if I can’t go I’d rather work 
than loaf.” 

“All right; I'l] wire the superintendent 
about it this afternoon. What pay do you 
expect?” 

Tom laughed. “Guess I sha’n’t have much 


“WITH FRANK CONTRITION.”” 


“to say about that. J want all I can get, though.” : 
well as any other Colorado-born boy that flooded : 


Allthis happened ona Friday. On Saturday 
| the first assessment of twenty per cent. was laid 
upon the stockholders in the “Little Skeezicks ;” 
and on the Monday following Tom went to 
work in his father’s office. He was to have 
twenty-five dollars a month; and it was under- 
stood that when he had earned fifty dollars he 
was to go to Ohio on a short visit at his own 
expense, if he chose, 

In their home life the Pitcairns were not like 
some people. For one thing, the father never 
discussed the business affairs of the family at 
his own table or elsewhere in the hearing of his 


children; and at sixteen Tom knew as little; 


about the Pitcairn finances as did his ten-year- 
old sister Nellie. 

It was not that Alexander Pitcairn did not 
trust his son; it was, rather, because, away back 
in another century, the Pitcairns were Scotch, 
and Scotsmen have a habit of thinking yuch and 

, Saying little—at least, about their own atfairs. 

As it turned out, this reticence on the part of 
the father was unfortunate. ‘Tum was a sensible 
lad, and one who would have been able and 
willing to share the family responsibilities; but. 
inasmuch as he did not know there were any 
responsibilities, he thought of not much beyond 
his own pleasure. 

So it came about that while the elder Piteairn 
was straining his credit at every point to meet 
the assessments, which came thicker and faster 
as the pumping process went on, ‘Tom was 




























| Now, good intentions are often but exotics, 
and procrastination is the frost which kills them. 
nen Tom awoke the following morning his 
duty was by no means so clear as it had been 
the night before. Self had evidently sat up all 
‘night for the purpose of devising arguments in 
its own behalf. 

| After all, it had been only a bit of gossip he 
had heard ; if his father were in trouble he would 
Surely say something about it at home. More- 
over, if the difficulties were real, it was ridicu- 
lous to think that the forty odd dollars of his 
earnings would make the slightest difference, 
one way or the other. 

‘Tom listened to the arguments and decided to 
wait; and this he did, shutting his eyes reso- 
lutely to the disquieting facts of his father's 
troubled face and preoccupied manner. ~ 

The hardest fight of all came at the end of the 
week. ‘Tom’s timecheck came from 
Denver and his father cashed it, putting 
the twenty-five dollars into his hand, 
together with the passes for the eastern 
trip. 

“‘You’ve worked hard, Tom,” he said, 
“and I don’t know how I should have 
pulled through without your help. Now 
you may go and have your fling; I’m 
sorry you've had to wait so 
long.” 

At that moment Tom thought 
that nothing could prevent him 
from saying the thing which had 
been uppermost in his mind for 
a week, and yet a very small 
thing did prevent him. A freight- 
train had pulled in while his 
father was speaking, and as Tom 
opened his mouth to reply the 
conductor and engineer came in 
for orders. 

When the orders were forth- 
coming the agent went home, 
after asking Tom to stay to 
sell the tickets for the evening 
train. ‘Tom had two good hours 
to himself in the deserted little station before the 
rumbling of the belated train broke the silence. 

During the interval self rose up in its might 
and the battle had all to be fought over again. A 
dozen times he took his money out of the back 
compartinent of the cash drawer in the safe and 
spread it out before him on the telegraph table. 

It was his; he had earned it for a certain pur- 
pose, and his father expected him to spend it for 
; that purpose. He had counted so much upon 
the trip and its pleasures! 

Surely the family need could not be so very 
great now, or his father would not have spoken 
as if the crisis were past; and ‘Tom repeated the 
words, “1 don’t know how T should have pulled 
through,” to clinch the argument. 

At the last self had the better of it; ‘Tom went. 
home shortly after nine o’clock, fully determined 
to hold his peace. 

When he reached the house the front door was 
open and there was a light in the sitting-room, 
so he went into the darkened parlor and threw 
himself on the lounge to rest for a few minutes 
before going up-stairs to bed. The door between 
the parlor and the sitting-room was ajar, and 
presently he heard his mother’s voice. 

“L don’t blame you, Alexander, and I believe 
you’ve done ev hing for the best, but it's 
such a dreadful thing to have to luse our home 
for no more than fifty dollars. Why, we meant 
to give Tom as much as that for his trip." 

“Yes, it is hard—the hardest thing I’ve ever 
vhad to face; but I’ve done all In. I have 
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raked and scraped and borrowed every dollar I 
can tind, and now I’m at the end of my string.” 

‘Then it was all true! Tom sat up and stared 
blankly at the dim outline of the opposite win- 
dow. There was a long silence, and then his 
mother spoke again. 

“Alexander, are you still determined not to 
let ‘Tom help you, if he wants to?” 

“He doesn’t want to.” 

“How do you know? 
him, have you?” 

“No, but he knows; I've seen it in his face for 
a week. No, Mary, I can’t take his money 
unless it’s a free-will offering.” 

“Then there is only the one chance left.”’ 

“That's all—and only one more mail for that.”” 

Tom never knew what kept him from going 
into the sitting-room and having it out with his 
father then and there, but something did; at the 
tie he made himself believe it was a flash of 
just indignation at his father’s assumption of his 
indifference. None the less, self was vanquished 
for good and all; and when he went to sleep that 

* night he had given up the trip and had made his 
plans for the future. 

Contrary to his usual habit, the agent went to 
the station the next morning with Tom, and sold 
the tickets for the early Denver train himself. 
They had stopped at the post-office on the way 
down, and Mr. Pitcairn glanced hastily over the 
mail as he waited on the passengers at the ticket 
window. 

When the engine-bell rang Tom saw his 
father thrust one of the letters into his pocket 
and step across to the safe. .A moment later he 
was letting himself out through the door at 
Tom's elbow. 

“When you go to dinner tell your mother I’ve 
gone to Denver,” he said; ‘‘I’ll be back at three 
o’clock"*"—and before Tom could reply the train 
had pulled out. 

For a few minutes Tom was puzzled; then he 
remembered. Jaralson, the broker, was in 
Denver, and his father had doubtless gone down 
tw try to get more time on his mortgage. 

“And I let him go empty-handed when 
the money he needed was lying idle in the safe!” 
thought Tom, 

Under such conditions action of some sort is 
the only possible safety-valve, and Tom ran to 
the telegraph-table. Calling up the station below 
Auria, he sent a rush message to his father. 

“Pell me how I can wire you fifty dollars,” it 
said; and when it was sent Tom felt a little less 
like starting out to walk to Denver with the 
money in his hand. 

‘Then he thought he would work hard and so 
kill time until the reply came; but just as he had 
taken the cash-book out of the safe the travelling 
auditor came in. 

“Good morning, Tom; where’s your father?” 

“Ele’s gone to Denver, sir,” replied Tom, 
respectfully, for the travelling auditor is a per- 
sonage to be feared by the careless, dreaded by 
the criminal, and held ijn awe by all. 

“That so?. 1 didn't see him, and I came in on 
that train, too. But then 1 was thinking of my 
breakfast.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Tom; and the auditor took off 
his coat and prepared to check the accounts of 
the station. 

When he was ready Tom handed him the 
keys. ‘The safe's open, and 1 haven’t touched 
the bouks yet,’’ he explained. 

Auditor Jackson counted the cash first and 
then made a rapid calculation. Then he went 
carefully over the money a second time. 

“How’s this, Tom? You're fifty dollars short 
this morning.” 

For a moment the office spun like a huge mis- 
shapen top before Tom’s eyes; then his sight 
cleared with a little snap that seemed to break 
something in his head. Fifty dollars! The cash 
had balanced the night before, and his father 
had gone to the safe just as he was leaving! ‘The 
horrible nausea came back with the recollection, 
but Tom mastered it with a mighty effort—the 
auditor must not suspect the miserable truth. 

“Are you sure you’ve got it all?’”” Tom asked, 
as soon as he could trust himself to speak. 
“There’s—there’s some money in the back part 
of that drawer im the safe.” 

Auditor Jackson looked, and was straightway 
comforted. 

“Why, yes,’ he said; “there it is—just fifty 
dollars. That makes us all right.” And he 
went on with his checking, knowing nothing of 
the sorrow and shame and humiliation of the 
boy, who sat with bowed head and burning eye- 
balls at the telegraph-table in the bay window. 

The auditor completed his check by dinner- 
time, and after that ‘Tom was left alone with his 
misery. He could not go home to his mother; 
he was afraid she would read the shameful 
secret in his face. So he sent word to her at 
noon and went without his dinner. His message 
to his father still remained unanswered, for good 
reasons, Tom thought. 

And so the hours dragged on until the whistle 
of the three-o'clock train set the echoes at work 
among the cliffs of the Chief. Tom stood in the 
bay window and watched the train come in; and 


You haven’t spoken to 


he saw the auditor swing up to the steps of one | 


car as his father descended those of another. 
Then the train moved on, and he turned to 
unlock the office door. 

“Well, Tom, my boy, how did you get along? 
Had a hard time of it?” 

“No.” Tom stole a glance at his father's 
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face, and wondered how he could be so cheerful. 

“I thought 1 saw Mr. Jackson get on the 
train. Has he been here?” 

“Yes 

“Did he make a check ?” 

“Yes,’ 

“The mischief he did! Did he find this?” 
Pitcairn took a sealed envelope from the safe. 

“No?! 

“Then I don't see why we didn’t check up 
fifty dollars short. This is that freight money 
for the ‘Big Jane’ machinery; I got it when I 
was up there yesterday, and put it in the en- 
velupe to keep it separate.”” 

Now ‘Tom was sixteen years old, and a man 
grown in many respects, but the sudden revul- 
sion of feeling was too much for him, and he put 
his head down on the table and blubbered help- 
lessly. “Oh, I’m so glad!” was all he could say. 

Alexander Pitcairn took a turn up and down 
the office and saw half-way through the mystery ; 
then he took another turn and saw it all. 

“Tom,” he said gravely, ‘did you let Mr. 
Jackson count your money in with the cash?” 

Tom nodded without looking up. 

The agent swallowed something hard and 
began again. ‘Tom, my son, did you think I 
took fifty dollars of the company’s money ?” 

Tom wrestled with his shame, threw it, and 
met his father’s gaze with frank contrition. 

“Yes, 1 did, father. I knew how hard- 
pushed you were, and I’ve been so mean and 
selfish myself that there wasn’t any good 
thought in me. I’m too ashamed to ask you to 
forgive me."” 

“You don’t need to ask it, son." 


The elder 





BELIEVE it is Lowell who says that 
naturalness is “the good gift that the fairy 
godmother brings to her prime favorites 

in the cradle.” This naturalness belonged to 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and it was this which 
attracted young people to her, and made them 
feel perfectly at home in her presence. 

1 have seen her surrounded by a bevy of 
laughing girls, all anxious to have her name 
their apples, according to the time-honored 
custom. With a twinkle in her eye, she snapped 
each rosy-cheeked apple in turn, while I mar- 
velled that she could so readily remember 
appropriate names. After a great counting of 
seeds, there were cries of “What was my name, 
Mrs. Stowe?” “.Andmine?” “And mine?” and 
when it transpired that each one had been named 
“Mr. Right,” there were peals of merry laugh- 
ter, in which Mrs. Stowe joined as heartily as if 
she, too, had been a girl. 

This naturalness, and one might say even 
childtikeness, of character was evident in Mrs. 
Stowe all through her life, and made her always 
a welcome companion to children. 

An oceurrence which took place soon after the 
removal of the family from Cincinnati to Bruns- 
wick, Maine, made a lasting impression on the 
minds of her daughters. On a cold day, when 
the ice had formed over a little pond near the 
house, she called them to go with her. 
full of enthusiastic memories of her childhood’s 
days in Litchfield, she herself ran and slid on 
the ice, but on looking back, saw that the chil- 
dren had not followed. They were huddled in 
a little group on the bank. Then, for the first 
time, it occurred to her that this was their first 
experience of ice, and she hurried back to them, 
exclaiming, “Well! I feel as helpless as a hen 
who has hatched ducks.” 

At the garden party given by Mrs. Stowe’s 
publishers in honor of her seventieth birthday, 
there was another illustration of her childlikeness 
of nature. She was holding her little grandson 
in her arms when Mrs. Burnett, the authoress, 
came up to speak to her, and attracted by the 
child, said, ‘‘Whose baby is this, Mrs. Stowe?’’ 

“{t's Susy’s,” was the answer. 

“But,” pursued Mrs. Burnett, ‘‘who is Susy ?”” 

“Susy? Why, Susy is Charley’s wife,’’ 
replied Mrs. Stowe. 

Mrs. Burnett did not push her inquiries fur- 


ther, but later on, seeing the child in his mother’s | 


arms, she said, 
this is?” 

“Yes, it’s mine,” was the prompt reply; and 
poor Mrs. Burnett was left as much in the dark 
as ever in regard to the child’s identity. 

It is a popular idea that the children of an 
authoress must, of necessity, miss much of the 
mother care to which they havea right, but the 
following extracts from a letter of Mrs. Stowe’s 
to one of the friends of her girlhood will show 
that shé did not shirk the duties that belong to 
motherhood : 

“Only think how long it is since I haye written 
to you, and how changed I am since then—the 
mother of three children! . . . Now today, for 
example, I'll tell you what I had on my mind 
from dawn to dewy eve. In the first place, I 
waked up at half after four... . Well, then 
baby wakes—‘Qua, qua, qua!’ so I give him 
his breakfast. ... I wake again! Dear me, 
broad daylight! I must get up and go down 


“Can you tell me whose baby 


Then, | 
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‘I could have without 


Pitcairn looked out of the window and won- 
dered why he could not see the slopes of Mount 
Gringo. Then he took a crumpled telegram 
from his pocket and spread it out before Tom. 
“I got that just as I was leaving Denver—it 
missed me on the way down. Did you mean 
that, Tom?" 

“Of course I did. I meant to give you the 
money this morning, but I didn't have a 
chance. And when I remembered that you'd 
probably gone to see Jaralson, I felt like chasing 
the train afoot.” 

“Jaralson? What do you know about him?” 

Thereupon Tom repeated what he had over- 
heard in the waiting-room and at home; and, 
having made such a good beginning, he went 
on and told about his struggle with his selfish- 
ness. 

“But you won't have to give up your trip now, 
Tom,” said his father, when he had finished. 
“Your uncle John sent me some money—that 
was his letter I got this morning—and he; 
says he will hold me up till I’m out of the 
woods.’ 

Tom’s answer was wordless but eloquent. Fe 
went to the cash drawer, took fifty dollars out of 
it, and gave the money to his father. 

“What shall I do with this, son?” 

“Keep it and use it; if you don’t, I shall think 
you haven't forgiven me. I don't want to go 
away; I want to stay here and help you, 
father.” 

He did stay; but the next summer, after the 
rich strike in the “Little Skeezicks,” the 
Pitcairns, being then far beyond the reach‘of 
fifty-dollar troubles, went Fast ina body. 
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accomplish what she did im the way of literary 
work, during her children’s early years, if she 
had not had a devoted helper to share her cares 
and responsibilities. 

This helper was a young Englishwoman by 
the name of Anna Smith, who was a member 
of the Stowe family for many years, taking the 
position of governess, and almost of second 
mother to the children. 

Mrs. Stowe writes of her toan English friend : 
“Had it not been for my inseparable friend, 
Anna, a noble-hearted English girl, who landed 
on our shores in destitution and sorrow, and 
clave to me as Ruth to Naomi, I had never lived 
through all the trials which the uncertainty and 
want of domestic service imposed on both.”’ 

One of Mrs. Stowe’s daughters says that she 
used to look upon her mother as a very grand 
lady, as she caught glimpses of her now and 
then, sitting engrossed at her writing-table, and 
it was to Miss Anna that the children learned to 
go for the fittle daily needs. Yet the busy 
mother found time to plait a doll’s straw bonnet 
for one of her little girls, and to crochet a scarf— 
which is still carefully preserved—for the doll of 
another; and one of her children remembers 
how steadily his mother worked hour after hour 
in making a warm little coat for him, and with 
what satisfaction she dressed him up in it and 
sent him out with his sled to slide. 

The little boy, getting heated with exercise, 
took off his coat and laid it on the ground, 
leaving his dog to guard it. All would have 
gone well had not a mischievous puppy attempted 
to snatch the coat, which provoked an animated. 
tussle, in which the little boy joined, with the 
result that the fine coat was divided, like all 


, Gaul, into three parts. 
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and see if Mina is getting breakfast. Up I 
jump, and up wakes baby. ‘Now, little buy, be 
good and let mother dress, because she is in a| 
hurry.’ I get my frock half on, and baby by: 
that time has kicked himself down off his pillow, | | 
and is crying and fisting the bedclothes in great 
order. I stop, with one sleeve off and one on, to 
settle matters with him.” Then she goes on 
through some of the amusing woes of a young 
housewife with children 
and many cares, and 
closes her letter: 

“But let this suffice, 
for of such details as 
these are all my days 
made up. Indeed, my 
dear, I am but a mere 
drudge, with few ideas 
beyond babies and house- 
keeping. As for thoughts, 
retlections and __ senti- 
ments, good lack! good 
lack! Yet for all this, 
my children I would not 
change for all the ease, 
leisure and pleasure that 





them!” 

Soon other little mis- 
chief-makers were added 
to the household, and 
the mother’s hands were 
fuller than ever. In writ- 
ing to a friend in 1850, she says: ‘Every morning 
between four and five my lord wakes for good, 
and talks and crows and caracoles so that there 
is no more quiet sleep for me.” 

Sorely did the tired mother need rest, for it 
was at this time that the project was growing 
in her mind of writing something to rouse the 
nation to a sense of the nature of slavery. 

With her love for children Mrs. Stowe united 
a passionate love of flowers, and always found 
time to cultivate house-plants in winter, and in 
summer to gather and arrange flowers for deco- 
rating her rooms. The older children always 
remembered how, at the baptism of one of her 
babies, their mother placed a spray of harebell 
in the baby’s hands, and how the little one 
delightedly waved the tiny, fairylike bells back 
and forth all through the service, as if she were 
ringing them. 

One of Mrs. Stowe’s children has a vivid 
memory of his mother, as she busied herself in 
planting a bed of crocuses. The wind was 
sweeping over the Andover hills, and as she 
planted the bulbs she sang: 


“And just before the shining shore 
We may almost discover,” 


and the freakish wind would snatch the voice 
away, and then waft the strains back to the 
child’s ears with weird effect. 

At last he ran to his mother’s side and asked 
her what she was doing, and she explained to 
him how the little brown things she was burying 
in the ground would come up as_ beautiful 
flowers. ‘Then she went on to speak to him of 
his brother who had gone to heaven, and told 
him that the body which they had buried in the | 
ground would rise again as a beautiful angel. 
This incident Mrs. Stowe has embodied in a 
poem called ‘The Crocus.” 








Mrs. Stowe would hardly have been able to 


Its sorrowful little owner trudged home to his 
; Mother with the fragments. He says that at 
| first she looked discouraged, but as she heard 
; the story, the comical side of it seemed to strike 
| her, and she laughed merrily. ‘Then, without a 
| word of reproof to him, she set to work to piece 
the garment together again. His mother’s gen- 
tleness and forbearance made a far stronger 
impression on the child’s mind than a vigorous 
scolding would have done. 

In sharing her cares and responsibilities with 
another, Mrs. Stowe never lost, in any degree, 
the sense of her own responsibility. In a letter, 
written during one of her enforced absences from 
home, she says: 

“In returning to my family, from whom 1 have 
been so long separated, | am impressed with a 
new and solemn feeling 
of responsibility. . . 
The feeling is strongly 
impressed upon my mind 
that a work is put intomy 
hands which I must be 
earnest to finish shortly. 
It is nothing great or 
brilliant in the world’s 
eye; it lies in one small 
family circle of which ‘I 
am called to be the 
central point.” 

In the absence of the 
mother, Miss Anna was 
a most devoted and faith- 
ful correspondent, send- 
ing her frequent and 
minute bulletins concern- 
ing the children and the 
daily home happenings. 
The letters which came 
in reply show how 
precious these minutie 
of the home life were to the mother’s heart. 

She writes to her husband from Hartford: “1 
wish I could kiss the children. I was going to 
say, kiss F., but I thought if Anna heard it she 
would be jealous, so I said the children. Bat 
little F.—he is deep on the tables of my heart— 
little elfin king that he is. I hope that he will 
have some hair on his head when I come home.”’ 

In later years, when Mrs. Stowe was being 
feted in England and on the continent, she 
always found time for the regular home letters, 
containing loving messages for the children left 
behind. She writes to her husband from 
Paris: 

“Here is a story for C.: The boys in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine are the children of ouvriers, 
and every day their mothers give them two sous 
to buy adinner. When they heard I was coming 
to the school, of their own accord they subscribed 
half their dinner-money to give to me for the 
poor slaves. This five-frane piece I have now; 
I have bought it of the cause for five dollars, and 
am going to make a hole in it and hang it around 
C.’s neck as a medal.” 

The C. mentioned in this letter remembers the 
eventful day when his inother returned from 
Europe. He had gone to bed, but hearing an 
unusual stir in the house, he crept softly down- 
stairs to discover the cause. When he caught 
sight of his mother, he ran to her, clambered 
into her lap, and lay in her arms with his eyes 
rapturously fixed upon her face and his heart 
filled with most absolute content. Mrs. Stowe 
never forgot the supremely satisfied look in the 
child's face, and often spoke of it in after years. 

Mrs. Stowe was one of the proverbial indulgent 
grandmothers. Upon one occasion, when a little 
grandson, on the way home from church, broke 
into unseemly romping, she remarked quietly to 
the mother, with an amused smile, “That is not 
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first which is spiritual, but that which is natural ; 
and afterward that which is spiritual.” 

At another time she undertook the charge of a 
little granddaughter’s daily nap, to which the 
child was objecting, and sent the tired mother to 
lie down. Soon little pattering footsteps were 
heard in the hall, and grandmother’s soothing | 
voice saying, ‘‘Well, she shoukin’t go to sleep if 
she didn't want to. She should go down-stairs 
with grandma and look at pretty pictures.” So 
there was an end of that day’s nap, and baby 
won an easy victory. 

A photograph taken of Mrs. Stowe and two of 
her grandchildren met with her unqualified dis- 


ing, one bleak, 
windy afternoon 
in November, when 
the last leaves from 
the maples and birches were whirling across the 
fields and roads under a gray and dreary sky, 
and when everybody instinctively wished to get 
indoors and remain there, little, crippled Muncy 
Willhope came hopping along in the dusk and 
thumped with his crutch at my grandfather's 
farmhouse door. We were just comfortably 
seated at the supper-table: grandfather, grand- 
mother and half a dozen of us grandchildren 
who were living there at the close of the Civil 
War, and we al] turned and waited in some 
surprise while my brother Halstead arose and 
opened the door. 

“Pony’s lost in Quog-hogger!”” cried Muncy, 
in shrill, frightened tones. 

“Dear me, what next at that house!” grand- 
mother exclaimed. ‘When did your folks see 
her last, Muncy?” 

But Muncy had already gone hopping down 
the lane to carry the alarm to the other neighbors. 

“J saw Pony, myself, about ten o’clock this 
forenoon, when 1 came home from mill,” said 
Halse. “I heard a rumpus just as I was passing 
the house there. Pony was up to something or 
other, and the old woman was threatening awful 
things! Her bedroom door was open, and she 
was shouting to Eliza and Cynthia and Lois to 

catch Pony and bring her in there. The old 
‘woman’s rheumatisin is so bad that she can’t get 
off the bed; but I heard her baw] out, ‘Bring 
Pony here and let me knock her down!’ ” 

“Oh dear, oh dear, what talk and what goings 
on!" sighed grandmother. ‘Poor Parson Will- 
hope’s girls, too!” 

“T looked back, after I got by,’’ Halse continued, 
“and I saw Pony hop out the back window and 
run to the wood-shed. She climbed up by the 
old gate-post to the roof, and from that on to the 
roof of the ell. I stopped the horse to see what 
she was going to do. She peeped down, then 
climbed up the house roof and walked along the 
ridge-pole to the chimney. She stood there when 
Lois and Muncy came out. ‘Mother says you 
come down,’ Lois cried. ‘*‘Mother!”’’ mimicked 
Pony. ‘What do you call her mother for? She 
isn’t our mother. She’s only father’s second 
wife—more’s the pity!’ ”’ 

“Oh, what a child!” sighed grandmother. 

~1 suppose,” continued Halse, “that Mrs. 
Willhope was still threatening her. Anyway, 
Pony called out, ‘Oh, I hear you, madam!’ and 
then she put her head over the top of the chimney 
and cried down it, ‘Peek-a-boo! You would like 
to whack me with that big cane of yours, wouldn’t 
you? I hear you; and I once heard you tell 
poor old father that you would like to put me in 
a bag and drown me!’ 

“I didn’t stop to see whether she came down 
or not,” Halse went on. “But she probably did 
and ran away to hide. I don’t believe she’s lost, 
and |} sha'n’t start out to search for her—yet. 
Pony knows Quog-hogger like a, book.’’ 

“But it is a bitter night for the child to be out,” 
murmured grandmother. “Our old minister’s 
daughter, too—why did he ever go and marry 
that Welshwoman!” 

‘That was a mystery which none of the late 
Rev. Mr. Willhope’s former parishioners had 
ever been able to solve. How this spare, pale, 


A night was fall- 


tall, Puritanic minister had come to take as his | 


second wife and stepmother to his four dauxhters, | 
a coarse, uneducated, bad-tempered wornan, 
widow of a “navyy’’ and fit only for life in a 
navvy’s shanty, was beyond comprehension. 

“Is it three or four years that the old parson’s 
been dead’ asked grandfather. 

“Three years last February,” replied grand- 
mother, whose accuracy in remembering dates of 
births and deaths was never questioned. “‘Pony 
was nine years old that month, the third day; 
she was a winter baby. She didn't cry at the 
funeral, but she looked a long time at her father’s 
face in the coffin, after they tried to have her go 
past, and she wouldn’t sit in the mourners’ room 
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approval because, as she said to her daughter, 
“T have my hand raised and look as if I were 
scolding the children, and you know I never do 
that." 

Indeed, scolding was foreign to Mrs. Stowe’s 
nature. It was her habit to believe in people, 
and those who came into contact with her were 

inspired by her faith in them with fresh hope for 
themselves. These words from one of her own 
hymns give the key-note of her life: 
There shalt thou learn the secret of a powe! 
‘Mine to bestow, which heals the ills of living; 


To overcome by love, to live by 


To conquer man’s worst evil by Torgiving. 


Susan Munroe STOWE. 






Cuapter I.— Lost in Quoc-HoccER. 


with her stepmother and sisters. They couldn’t 
make her sit there. She came into the sitting- 
room and crouched down beside my chair. When 
I tried to have her go in with her sisters, she hid 
her face in my lap. I hada’t the heart to lead 
her back in there, for I couldn't help seeing the 
look that woman shot at her. But there!” 
concluded grandmother,  self- 
reproachfully, “I oughtn’t to 
say that, perhaps; the poor 
woman has rheumatism.” 

“All the same I shouldn't like 
to come within reach of that old 
cane of hers,’’ said Halse. 

“You may be sure that she 
doesn’t get Pony to come within 
reach of it!’’ exclaimed Addison, 
laughing as he drew back from 
the table and moved up to the 
fireplace, for Ad had been 
plowing in the cold wind all the 
afternoon. “ What distresses 
me about that woman is her 
voice,” he went on. “Worst. 
voice I ever heard!” 

“The poor creature cannot help 
that,”” remarked grandmother, 
placidly. “But don’t you think, 
boys, that you ought to try and 
see where Pony is? I feel dis- 
turbed about the child. Who 
knows but she’s slipped into 
some of those soft sloughs, or 
has fallen into the bog brouk ?”” 

“Now, grandma, don’t you go 
to worrying about Pony,” said 
Halse. “Pony knows more 
about Quog-hogger than all of 
us put together. If she’s there 
at all, she’s safe in some snug 
place that she knows of, where 
nobody could find her in a week.”” 

The truth is that we boys who 
had been out in the cold all day, 
and were tired and sleepy, did 
not relish the thought of sallying 
forth to scour Quog-hogger on 
ja dark, bleak night. We soon 
| went to bed, but I think that 
grandmother passed an uneasy 
night. Before we were astir 
next morning, she had dressed 
and gone on foot to the Will- 
hopes’ house. It was a dim, 
cheerless morning ; snow in fine, 
icy pellets was driving against 
the window-panes, and two or 
three inches had already fallen. 
Grandmother came back with 
her cheeks red inside her hood. 

“Now, boys,” she said at once, “you must all 


and try to find Ada.” 
name.) ‘She's been gone all night. ‘They’ve no 
idea what has become of her; and in this snow- 
storm, too!’* 
“But what sent her off?” Addison asked. 
“Oh, the old troubles there!’ replied yrand- 
mother, sadly. 


least attention to her being lost." 


ried breakfast, and going around to the neighbors, 
roused a party of sixteen men and boys, with 
two dogs and a foxhound, to search Quog-hogger ; 
but first we all proceeded to the forlorn little Will- | 
‘hope cottage, to learn, if possible, what direction 
| Pony had taken, and where she had last been 
seen, The snow was still falling fast and thick, 
and there was no hope now of tracking her, even 
with a hound, 
)  Tais Wilthope told us that Pony had come 
down off the house roof, and approaching Mrs. 
| Willhope’s window, had said “peek-a-boo" to 
jher again, and then pirouette away along a 
‘ittle path into the bushes bordering the Quog- 
| hogxer woods ; that was the last seen of her. But 
lez had heard her whistle through her fingers— 
| as buys sometimes do—to .Esop, and Esop was 











| a sawmill five miles below, in another township. 





| 
start off just as soon as you eat your breakfast, | 


(Ada is Pony’s real | exactly.” 
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not in his pasture, or in any of the neighbors’ 
fields, from which he often helped himself to 
grass, and sometimes to corn. 

In fact there was not much we could learn, 
except that Pony had been missing since noon 
the previous day and had probably taken her | 
horse; and we set off much as such searchers are 
wont to do, to beat through the woods, shouting, 
“Pony, Pony!” and looking for traces of the 
lost one. 

Several of the boys had brought guns, for bears 
and deer were sometimes seen in Quog-hogger. 
The party soon separated into little groups, to 
search different portions of the woody tract, and 
throughout the forenoon Halse and I heard 
distant shouting and occasionally the report of a| 
gun. We had undertaken to follow Bog Brook 
in its devious windings, from Mud Pond to 
where it emerged from the meadows and bogs at 


The snow ceased falling at about ten o’clock, 
and the sun came out, but not a track or trace 
could we discover, save: of minks and squirrels. 
The dog with us had been allowed at the Will-| 
hopes’ to smell one of Pony’s old shoes, but his | 
canine sagacity failed to find the trail of the lost 
girl. 

Now and again we would hear some other ; 
group of searchers approaching. We could hear } 
them talking together as they beat up and down, 
and their voices sounded strangely through the | 
snowy waste. 

“No wonder they named it Quog-hogger,’’ one 
exclaimed. ‘‘Such a muddy, rocky, craggy, 
tangled hole I never was in before! Any idea 


how much there is of it?” and then we heard 
the speaker’s comrade reply, “Well, I’ve heard 








‘‘1 STOPPED THE HORSE TO SEE WHAT SHE WAS GOING TO DO,” 


my father say that there's twenty-seven square | 
miles of it. 1 don’t believe anybody knows | 









“Who pays taxes on it! 
“Oh, the Burdeen heirs—New York folks.” 
“Lots of wood and timber on it.”” 

“Yes, but nobody can get to it.” 

Before long some other men crossed the brook, 


“Tam worried about that poor ' at a distance in front of us, and we heard them 
child. Nobody in the neighborhood has paid the talking as they pushed their 
j alder bushes. 
Somewhat conscience-stricken, we ate a hur- | 


ay through the | 
“Awful place!” one exclaimed. 








“Right you are!’ ayreed the other. ‘They | 
| climbed a craggy hillock and then one of them 
shouted, “Pony! Pony! Answer if you hear!" 





“(Queer name that, to call a girl,”’ the other ; 
remarked, and although we were now a quarter | 
of a mile away we could still hear every word | 
they said. “What is her right name, anyhow ?"" | 

“T believe ‘tis Addie, or Ida, or Ada—something | 
like that; but they call her ‘Pony,’ on account 
of that little gray crook of a Shetland pony she's 
always riding. One of her New York aunts 
sent her that pony. years ago, She was named | 
after that aunt, I heard say. Her mother, the 
old minister's first wife, was a Burdeen, you | 
know. Nice folks. 

“But that second wife's a terror!” 

“Right you are!" 

Going on down the brook, Halse and I at 
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length came to Garland’s Meadow, a partly open 

tract, where there was a weather-beaten old hay- 

barn. A man named Garland had once cleared 

ten or twelve acres of the low land with the idea 
of raising hay; but the grass proved of bad 
quality, and he soon stopped cutting it; the 
meadow was now brown with the uncut grass, 
and bushes had sprung up about the barn. 
Probably not one person ina year, except perhaps 
a few mink-trappers, or other hunters, visited 
this dreary opening. 

When we had passed down the hither side of 
the brook, we had seen by tracks in the snow 
that two of the searchers had been to the barn 
already, and we therefore thought it useless to 
enter it; but coming up the other bank on our 
return we made a discovery. About a quarter 
of a mile below Garland’s meadow, at a deep 
bend of the brook, where were a cedar thicket 
and several dense fir-trees, our dog suddenly 
barked, and when we tried to push our way 
through, we came upon a fence of little poles. 
It was completely screened from view, and 
extended quite acroes the neck of the bend. 

On passing it, we found little .Ksop snugly 
ensconced beneath the drooping branches of a 
fir, quite sheltered and protected by the cedar. 
Scarcely a flake of snow had reached him, and 
he had a nest of dry leaves a foot deep. On one 
side, in a rude crib of sticks, there was a generous 
wad of hay, and for water he had only to push 
through the cedar to the still unfrozen brook. 

“Well, well, here’s A¢sop, all snug! And 
1 guess Pony herself isn’t far off!” Halse 
exclaimed. 

We searched in the cedar and called “Pony !”” 
softly, but received no response, and made sure 
she was not there. 

“She may bein that old hay- 
barn, after all,” Halse remarked. 
“Let's look 1” 

Crossing the brook, with some 
difficulty, we pulled open the 
large, old swing door, which 
creaked dismally on its long- 
rusted hinges, and entered the 
barn. ‘Two other searchers had 
been in before us; the caked 
snow from their boots littered 
the barn floor. 

The old hay-bays were empty. 
Apparently there was no place 
to hide in. The building was 
a hollow old shell, with bare 
beans and wide cracks between 
the wall boards—the dreariest 
interior imaginable. 

“She cannot be here,’”’ Halse 
muttered, “unless,” he added, 
peering up into the bare, cob- 
webbed roof, ‘‘slie’s on that little 
old scaffold of louse pules in the 
far end there, ’way in the gable 
corner of the roof. Pony!” he 
called out. “Are you up there, 
Pony? Hi, Pony !””. 

There was no answer, but as 
we stood looking np, the wind, 
which had begun to blow a 
little, and to toss up the light 
snow outside, made the big, open 
door close with a bang that 
jarred the whole building, and 
there rattled down to the floor 
from the scaffold aloft a hazel- 
nut shell which bounced at our 
feet. 

“There’s a fresh shell, just 
cracked,” said Halse, picking 


it up. “I believe Pony’s up 
there!” 

“Most likely squirrels,” I 
said. 

“Maybe,” replied Halse; “but 
I’m going to see.” 


Iie picked up an old alder 
fish-pole that some one had flung 
into the empty hay-bay, and 
climbing to one of the cross-girths 
of the barn, where he could 
barely reach the under side of the scaffold, 
begun prodding through the hay with the little 
end. 

Standing on the barn floor below, I saw, at the 
very first thrust, a shagyy, flaxen head and small, 
white face appear, and heard a wrathful voice 
cry down to us, ‘You let me alone! What are 
you plaguing me for?” 

We both burst out laughing in spite of our- 
selves. ‘Io see her away up there in the roof of 
| that old barn, with all that bair round her face, 
was so comical! 

“Pony, how did you ever get up there?” I 
exclaimed, 

“None of your business, and I would just like 
to know why you're all shouting and hallooing 
all over the woods!” 

“Why, they think you’re lost. 
town’s looking for you.”” 

“Laost!"" cried Pony, contemptuously. “You 
had better all go home and mind your own 
business. 1 can take care of myself—I’d have 
you know!" 

“But, Pony, you had better come down and 
go home,” Halse expostulated. 

“TI sha‘n't go home! and I guess you wouldn’t, 
either, if you had such a home as I've got!” 

“Well, then, come home with us,” Halse 
urged. ‘Grandmother will be glad to have you 
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come to our house. The old lady worried all 
night about you.” 

“Sorry, but I’ve no money to spend for board 
at anybody’s house,” retorted Pony. “I can 
live here and board myself cheaper.” 

“What have you to eat?” Halse asked. 

“No matter.”” c 

“Oh, but you can’t live so!” I argued. 

“Yes, I can, too,” cried Pony, angrily. 

“You will freeze to death some cold night,” 
said Halse. 

“Oh, don’t you worry! I'll look out for 
myself; and don’t you tell anybody that I'm 
here, either!” replied Pony, with tremendous 
earnestness, 

“But we shall have to tell them, and about 
¥s0p, too,” replied Halse. 

“Lf you have found sop, you. just let him 
alone!” cried Pony, in fresh wrath. ‘Sopsy’s 
all right. I’m looking out for him. Don’t you 
dare disturb him.” 

She was so exasperated. with. us for discovering 
her retreat, and that of /Esop, that she flung a 
handful of nutshells down at our upturned faces. 

“Spitfire!” said Halse. “I’m guing to climb 
up there and see what sort of a place you’ve got.” 

“If you do, I’ll poke you down!” 

But Halse clambered up by means of two 
braces at the back side of the barn, and gaining 
footing on one of the great cross-beams upon a 
level with the scaffold, walked along opposite 
where Pony was perched. 

“Oho, old lady!” said he. 
bay and old duds there! 


“Quite a heap of 
What have you got in 


that box and that bucket?” 
“Tl let you know what I’ve got, if you dare 





to come across here, you sneaking, prying thing!” 


By G. R. 


AST winter it was my fortune to visit the 
farm of my uncle on the Wild Rice 
river, seven or eight miles southwest of 

Wahpeton, in North Dakota. While rummaging 
about one day in the sheds where the farm 
machinery was stored away for the winter, I 
happened to come acruss the body, or hull, to use 
a nautical term, of an old snow-boat, such as was 
used in the early days of the prairies before the 
level expanses were cut into by the farms with 
their pasture fences and other obstructions. 

The boat was a large one. Like the ice-boats 
80 common on our lakes and larger rivers, it was 
merely a three-cornered platform, longer toward 
the rear, with runners at the three extremities. 
‘The boat must have measured twelve or fourteen 
feet across the front, and the distance to the 
rear point was over twenty feet. The runners 
were extra wide Norwegian ‘‘skees,” which 
glide along over the heavy drifts of snow with 
scarcely a track. Naturally, I questioned my 
uncle about the uses of the old craft, which led 
him to tell the following story. 

It was back in the seventies that Jim Warner, 
who now lives over yonder, came to this country 
with me, and took up the claims we've stuck to 
ever since. uring the first winter he “bached” 
it with me, and it was then we built this snow- 
boat. At Wahpeton, which was then a small 
trading and military post, we bought the mate- 
rials—too much of some of them. If we had 
realized how much wind blows out here in win- | 
ter, we would not have put so much tent canvas 
in the sail ; but the big spread was useful once. 

When that old snow-boat was ready for its 
trial trip, we were a couple of proud boys. Jim 
knew how to sail her. There was a fine breeze 
blowing, and she skimmed over the snow like a 
bird. No fences then to stop us—and we ran 
to Wahpeton in less than fifteen minutes. 

Coming back was not so easy. You see how 
my farm lies in this big bend in the river, 
that the trees along the stream make the farm 
like a bay in the prairie ocean. And the mouth 
of the bay is toward the north. Well, we had to 
beat against a southerly wind coming back that 
first day, and were almost becalmed after we got 
into the bay and into the lee of the trees. 





At other times, when the wind was from the 
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cried Pony, in great indignation. 
house, and you keep out of it.” 

We told her that we should be obliged to let 
the others know that we had found her. 

“But don’t tell where!” she implored. “I 
can’t go back home, and I won’t. You tell 
them I'm all right—and so’s Esop.” 

“But aren’t you afraid to stay here in the dark, 
at night?” Halse asked. 

“No, ’'mnot. Nothing can get up here. And 
who said I’m in the dark? I’ve got a kerosene 
lamp, if I’ve a mind to light it.” She held up a 
little old lamp with the top broken off the 
chimney. 

“Well, you think you’re fixed fine, don’t you?” 
said Halse, teasingly. But all we could say 
wholly failed to induce her to come down and go 
home, and after poking fun at her a while, we 
went away, saying, to plague her, that we should 
send the selectmen of the town to get her and 
carry her to the “poor-farm.’’ Her last words 
to us as we went out were that if we dared to 
tell anybody where she was, she would never 
speak to us again as long as she lived! And to 
this day I recollect just how she snapped that 
out, and how black her eyes were in the midst of 
that tangle of flaxen hair as she looked down 
on us from high up under the old, brown barn 
roof. 

Both Halse and I knew that we really ought 
to tell where Pony was hidden ; bat darkness had 
fallen when we emerged into the cleared land ; the 
other searchers had given up the quest and gone 
home; so we merely looked in at the Willhopes’ 
door and said hastily, “Pony’s found. She’s all 
right,” and then ran home. 

(To be continued.) 


“This is my 
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Rorth, it was hard to get out of the bay; some- 
times we had to tow our snow-runner through 
the opening. But Jim and I had lots of fun 
with the craft that first winter, and we put it 
away carefully for the next season of snow. 

Next fall there were rumors of an Indian 
rising, but as we were ao near the military post 
at Wahpeton we did not feel any alarm until one 
chilly evening in November. That day we had 
brought out the snow-boat and looked her over, 
for we were expecting a snowfall. Well, just 
about dusk Jim and I saw a man come galloping 
up ona little Indian pony. 

“The Indians!” he shouted. “They’ve killed 
all hands at Dobson’s ranch, ten miles south of 
you. Iam going to Wahpeton for help. Look 
out for yourselves!” and away he went like mad. 

You may say we hustled to make a fort of my 
place—fortunately it was built of good oak logs. 
Our ammunition and provisions we carried into 
the cabin, and here and there we punched the 
sticks and mud out of the joints between the 
logs, 80 as to have convenient holes for rifle fire. 
But We need not have ventilated the place so 
mach that night, for the Indians did not bother us. 

Next morning a fall of snow began. Jim said 
it would “turn to a regulation blizzard,” and he 
was right. By noon the very air seemed of 
snow, and a heavy wind had set in from the 
northwest. All day the wind roared and the 
snow whirled and drifted in clouds so blinding 
that we dared not try to find our way to the 
barn and the horses. 

1 don’t know how often that day Jim and I 
congratulated ourselves that the blizzard would 
give us a chance to use our boat. We had 
drawn it up to the house, and could start out by 
just hoisting the sails, if the wind were to stay 
in the west so that we could run out of the 
mouth of the “‘bay.’” 

All night the storm raged, but next morning 
the sky was clear and blue over a biting north- 


so| west gele that drove up clouds of the loose, 


crisp snow, which glittered in the sun as it 
whirled. Yet on the prairie this fine snow 
packed hard, somewhat as sand does, which is 
also often blown up by high wind. 

We had done the morning chores and were 
just beginning to think of sailing to Wahpeton, 
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the Indians coming into the entrance of the 
“bay” as fast as he could plow his way 
through the snow. A minute later an officer 
appeared from behind the trees, and nineteen 
foot-soldiers followed him. 

They reached our cabin in the nick of time, 
for they were nearly overcome by the cold. 
They were marching back to Wahpeton after 
having relieved Frank Hinkley’s ranch from a 
small band in war-paint—the Indians having 
vanished on seeing the soldiers. To Hinkley 
and the neighboring settlers, who were generally 
armed with the army Springfield, the soldiers 
had given most of the cartridges they had carried 
from the fort. This was what got Jim and me 
into the wild trouble I am going to tell you 
about. 

After we had warmed and fed the men, the 
lieutenant in command was thinking of going on 
to Wahpeton, when Jim, who had been looking 
out of one of the loopholes, said: ‘There are 
Indians in the woods!” 

Up jumped all hands. Jim was right. We 
could see forms moving from tree to tree. They 
were in all directions. We were surrounded, 
and apparently by a large force, too. 

The lieutenant was greatly disturbed, and he 
had a right to be. Of provisions we had enough 
for some time, but the soldiers had little ammu- 
nition, and he had winked at their giving it 
away to the settlers. An investigation showed 
that there were only sixty rounds left—three for 
each soldier. Jim and I had plenty of Win- 
chester cartridges, but they did not fit the army 
rifles. 

Probably the whole strength of the hostile 
tribe was in the woods about us. The ammuni- 





tion would not be enough to stand 
off one persistent attack, and no 
one had any plan for bettering 
our position. 

That night a most vigilant 
watch was kept in all directions, 
and it must have been about 
eleven o’clock when we were all 
brought to our feet by a shot 
from one of the loopholes. In 
the few next instants the howls 
of a single Indian were heard. 

Now all of us were at the 
loopholes. Six or eight more 
rifles rang out and were answered 
by various screams. Then many 
shots were fired. It was difficult 
even for Indians to conceal them- 
selves upon that white surface 
on a clear night, and three dead 
savages were left to freeze in the 
drifts. 

For a while after that we saw 
no more of the Indians, but I 
still stuck to my loophole until 
Jim came to my side. 

“We have got to do it,”” he said. 

“Do what?” said I, although I knew well 
enough what he meant. 

“The boat. It’s the only hope for us all,” 
said Jim. ‘There is only one round of ammu- 
nition left.” 

“How are you going to manage it ?”’ I said. 

“Well, we can’t get out of the door. They 
would be sure to get us there. We must go 
down cellar and craw] out of that hole you left 
for a ventilator when you were banking up the 
house.” 

So we got outdoors without being seen by the 
Indians, and then crept up to the side of the 
snow-boat and cautiously unfurled the sails. 
We shifted the boom, put the rope in. place, and 
still there was no sign from the Indians of our 
being seen. Up we ran the mainsail and jib, 
and the boat, catching the breeze, in an instant 
was off like a gull. Then Indian yells broke 
out, and a volley of shots whizzed by. But we 
were moving too fast for any accurate shooting 
in the moonlight. 

A magnificent breeze was blowing—not a gale 
sach as had been raging all day, but that steady 
kind of wind which draws every thread of can- 
vas snug and taut until it sings and whistles. It 
blew from the northwest, and we were going 
due north, but the boat, hauled close, flew swift 
as an arrow. 

Near the mouth of the “bay” a group of about 
twenty Indians sprang out at the western side to 
intercept us. But Jim just let her out a few 
points for more speed, put her a little more 
easterly, and so gave them a wide berth. The 
next minute we were on the open prairie with,a 
clear track to Wahpeton. 

“Good enough!” said Jim to me, as we lay 
there flat upon the deck. “But there’ll be 
trouble coming back! They know we're going 
after something—either ammunition or provisions 
—for they must know that Wahpeton can’t spare 
any more soldiers. Oh, they’ll be ready for us 
when we come back! But how are they going 
to stop her when she’s running a mile and a half 
a minute?” 

We agreed that that was just what we wanted 
to know. 

‘We soon reached Wahpeton, got the ammuni- 
tion we asked for, and laid the boxes of 
cartridges along the rim of the boat so that, when 
we lay flat down on the boards, the boxes helped 
to protect us from bullets. 

It was late in the night before we started back, 
and when the woods about the “bay” came in 





when we saw the man who had warned us of 


view the dawn was just breaking. What was 
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worse, the wind had begun to fall, as it con- 
monly does with the coming of daylight. But in 
three minutes we should be entering the bay. 

Jim was sitting up at the tiller, looking ahead 
for the opening in the trees. We had come 
down a little too low. We were then directly 
east of the entrance. To reach it we must sail 
very close to the wind. If we could run out a 
mile or so and come in again, we could approach 
from the northeast and have the wind directly 
abeam and so go much faster. 

I thought Jim was just getting ready to put 
the boat about, when he jumped up and looked 
intently ahead. Then, grasping the tiller firmly, 
he fairly shouted at me: 

“Pull those ropes taut !”” 

I instantly handed the boom in to the pulleys, 
and we ran on, s0 close into the wind that the 
edges of the sail trembled dangerously. We 
were heading straight for the opening. 

I saw Jim’s reason. The savages had been 
dragging logs across the entrance. Ina minute 
or two they would have our path blocked. We 
must make for the narrow gap. The lives of the 
soldiers depended on us. 

The boat was still scudding along at a fine 
rate, throwing out from the pointed toes of her 
runners clouds of snow as she mounted the 
drifts. 

“Get down flat,” said Jim, ‘“‘we are there!” 

It was a good thing for us that we had the 
protection of the ammunition cases. More than 
one bullet struck into them with a vicious “spat.” 
I was lying down flat on the side of the boat 
toward the wind, and could see well ahead. The 
Indians had begun their barricade at the eastern 
point of the woods, and had run it north- 
westerly almost to the nearest point in the 
woods opposite. 

We were flying due west toward the unfin- 
ished end of the barricade. Beyond the gap my 
log house was in plain sight. One long log 
would block the only open place in the barricade 
big enough for the boat to go through. But be 
hind that gap the Indians were massing—hun- 
dreds of them would be there svon. 

One large band was dragging a heavy log 
toward the last opening. If the log were not 
placed in time to stop us, the crowd of Indians 
could do so by simply throwing themselves on 
our platform and by seizing the boom and sails. 

We must be caught! I could see no escape. 
It was madness to go on. I told Jim so; 1 told 
him that if we ran in much closer to the gap we 
should not be able to come around and gather 
speed to run out on the prairie and save our- 
selves, for the Indians would be on us at the 
turning. But Jim said not a word. He headed 
for the gap still, and still a)l the Indians ran to 
bunch up there. 

Although the wind had lessened as we vame 
partly into the lee of the trees, we could still 
have dashed off. at race-horse speed by turning 
south toward the house, where the soldiers were 
awaiting us. But the barricade was in the way. 
True, there were spaces between the logs; the 
Indians had tried to cover the utmost with their 
material. But they had left no gap wide enough 
to admit the snow-boat. 

We were at a short two hundred yards and 
losing speed every moment. The Indians were 
not firing at us; many were joining in to help 
those tugging at the log. More and more com- 
pact grew the crowd waiting for us; all set upa 
hew] of triumph as the log was put in place. 

At that I thought the game was up, but now 
Jim showed his wits. 

“Harry,” said he, “when I shout jump, you 
spring to the other side of the boat and then 
right back again. Let the boat tip but don’t let 
her over.” 

I did not guess what he intended, but I pre 
pared to ubey. Almost before I knew what had 
happened, he had swung the boat down into the 
wind and we were heading southeast at racing 
speed straight for the barricade and the soldiers. 

“Jump!” shouted Jim to me. 

I sprang to the other side of the boat. Up 
went the other side when relieved of my weight, 
the foree of the sail raised the runner off the 
snow, and the boat threatened to tip over. But 
T sprang back again. ‘The equilibrium was re- 
stored. 

“We're through!” yelled Jim, as we sped on 
toward the house. How had.he done it? Sim- 
ply enough ; the logs were not close together, but 
the spaces between them were tuo narrow for the 
width of the buat. Jim had steered for an open- 
ing where the logs were smaller than the rest. 
One of the front runners had passed close to the 
log on the left and the other runner had been 
made to jump the one-log barricade. 

Behind us yelled the disappointed Indians and 
ahead of us the soldiers were cheering us from 
the loopholes of the cabin. 

Letting out the mainsail as we approached the 
cabin, Jim slackened our speed somewhat and 
ran the boat straight against the cabin doorway 
with a tremendous bump. The cases of cartridges, 
Jim and I went end over end off the front of the 
boat. Quick as thought the men threw open the 
door. We threw the cases of cartridges in and 
jumped in ourselves, with scarcely a shot fired at 
us. 
That settled the business for the Indians. It 
was now rather too dangerous a matter for them 
to lurk about the cabin. In a day or two they 
set off toward the west, and we were not both 
ered by them again. 
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Current Topics. 


“I figured out years ago,” said a prosper- 
ous farmer, “that with very moderate drinking, 
I'd drink an acre of good land every year. So 
quit." Here is a temperance lecture, done up 
in a sinall pareel convenient for handling. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


places and by preserving those which have so | where every year she superintends the culture 


ie recalled; but by planting others in their | owning several walled orchards near her capital, 


| far escaped destruction, a real and important. 
service may be rendered to the public health and 
the public welfare. 


: ———_+0+—___ 


MAN’S INHERITANCE. 


God scatters beauty as He sentters flowers, 
Over the wide earth, and tells uy all are ours, 


Walter Sacage Landor. 





———_+0-—._. 


' One Man Founds Forty-Eight 
Colleges. 


HE name of the late Justin Smith Morrill, 
born April 14, 1810, and for thirty-two years 
a United States Senator from Vernont, 
| will ever be associated with those successive acts 
Congress by which nearly ten millions of 


There has been a great change in the ; of 
temper of the nations in the century now closing. | acres of public lands have been divided between 
Mr. Balfour made this manifest when he said, | the states and territories for the establishment of 
recently, speaking from an English point of view, | “colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts.”” 

“A man of forty at the present time has never Forty-eight such institutions are gradually 
seen war in the country. A man of forty in the | getting into shape, and it is the day of small 
last century—put that period of forty when you | things. Yet fifteen hundred teachers are giving 
will—would certainly have seen two wars, might ; instruction to nearly thirty thousand students, 


well have seen three, and it might even happen 
that of those forty years the greater part were 
spent in war.” 


A correspondent of a daily newspaper 
avers that while the army officers of England 
and of most Continental countries are, as a rule, 
gentlemen by birth and breeding, American 
officers are not only recruited from all classes, 
but very often come from families of the ‘“log- 
cabin order." If these were left out of account, 
uch of the tine gold of the national story would 
bedimmed. The country has never yet measured 
training, courage, achievement with a suciety 
yardstick. 2 

A few days ago a vessel, having the 
nation’s flag at half-mast, slowly steamed into 
the harbor of New York. Other vessels have 
borne the portentous signal, but never one, in 
the nation’s history, in the performance of a 
mission such as hers. She bore the remains of 
all that was mortal of six hundred soldiers who 
had died in battle, or from wounds and disease, 
in Cuba and Puerto Rico, These men were 
“common soldiers.” The country had tenderly 
cared for them, that they might be laid beside 
their kindred dust, or be given in a national 
cemetery a soldiers’ burial. The nation thus 
honors the devotion of its sons, and makes their 
memory sacred. 


A communication in a New York 
paper reveals an evil which is not peculiar to 
that city. The writer is a fashionable modixte. 
Ifer patrons are well-to-do and wealthy people. 
‘To a casual observer she is conducting a suc- 
cessful business. Yet she pathetically avows 
that the straits to which she is reduced in order 
to meet the cost of rent, to pay her assistants, 
and to provide material necessities for her house- 
hold have become almost unbearable. ‘The 
reason of this is, because her patrons do not pay 
their bills promptly. This careless indifference 
of customers whose riches and social position 
make such neglect needless, and in its essence 
brutal, is without the shadow of an excuse. 
Prompt payments are especially important when, 
as in the writer's case, the comfort and well- 
being of others are involved—the workers to 
whom their weekly wage is a vital necessity. 
“And how much owest thou?” 

The devotion and courage required to 
encounter the experiences of even the ordinary 
missionary’s life were pictured with great vivid- 
ness ina recent speech by Senator Hoar. The 
words that follow, taken from that speech, are 
as true as they are eloquent: ‘There is not a 
story of heroism or true glory in human annals 








All of these, with an ever widening and length- 
ening succession, will doubtless respond with 
enthusiasm to the proposal that Senator Morrill's 
birthday shall be observed with honor and grati- 
tude. 

These institutions are not merely technical or 
| industrial training schools. They are to be gen- 
:uine colleges, centres of comprehensive higher 
education, with a minimum of the classics, to be 


and scientific study. ‘These will include advanced 
matheinaties, some measure of philosophy, and 
one or more of the modern languages, with 
particular attention to English. As in other 
young colleges, there will be a gradual advance 
in the standard of entrance examinations. In 
some cases there is now a preparatory depart- 
ment. 

The leading object will be to connect intelli- 
gence with industry; to give to the sons of 
farmers and mechanics an inexpensive opportu- 
nity to fit themselves for “complete life’ and for 
practical pursuits, without restricting their choice 
ofacareer. Model farms, workshops and Jabora- 
tories will be added to libraries as a part of the 
educational apparatus, and domestic science will 
be taught and exemplitied as the scheme develops. 
At present about one-tifth of the students are 
women, 

Senator Morrill and his fellow-promoters of 
this vast enterprise have planted for a Jong 
future. It is a grand stroke of statesmanship to 
make the land nourish its citizens; to elevate 
iand dignify labor by making it certain that the 
‘hand that toils shall be guided by a brain that 
‘thinks. There can be no more beneticent legis- 
i lation than that by which our rural population 

shall be ennobled into a self-respecting yeomanry, 
{ instead of sinking into a stupid and servile peas- 
antry, dominated by landlords; and by which 
the material resources of the country shall yield 
larger returns to skilled labor and skilled laborers. 
| ‘These institutions, founded by national bounty: 
and committed to the separate states, should not. 
| be limited by the name “agricultural,” for they 
are intended to foster our mechanical, manufac- 
turing and mining interests as well. Most of 
all, unless grossly perverted, it will be their 
beautiful function to bring all natural and applied 
| science into line with the highest ideals of char- 
| acter and culture, and thus to deepen and broaden 
the foundations of civilization itself. 
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The Empress Tsze-hsi. 


ROF. JOHN FRYER, Orientalist in Cali- 
fornia University and late translator for the 
1 Chinese government,—in whose dominions 


sure, yet with full and elective courses of literary | 





which can surpass the story of missionaries in be spent thirty-five years of his life,—gives th 
this or in foreizn lands whom America has sent personal picture of the Chinese dowager empress 





of mulberry-trees and silk worms. 
“A more capable and wonderful woman,” the 
professor adds, “is not to be found in the whole 
| world, She is a strict disciplinarian, and con- 
sidering the seclusion in which she bas lived, 
| possesses a surprising knowledge of the outside 
| world.” 
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HONEST LABOR. 


Work apace, xpace, apace, apa 
Honest labor bears'a lovely fac 
Thomas Dekker, 


——_<e>—____ 


i A Pathetic Petition. 


AST February, through deep snows and 
| bitter cold, snow-skate runners were sent 
| through the sparsely settled districts of 
| Finland, as far north as the polar circle, to collect 
| signatures to a petition to the T's For ninety 
years Finland has been a part of Russia. But 
iby a special grant made by the first Tsar 

Alexander, and renewed by his successors, it 
\ has retained some features of its ancient consti- 
; tution. It has‘had its own parliament, with four 
; “estates ;? its own money and custom-houses ; 
, its own local administration ; its own laws of 


military service. But a recent manifesto from 
the Tsar takes away these privileges. 1t with- 











draws the rights of the Finnish parliament, and ; 


makes the Finns subject to the same general 
laws and the same regulations as to military 
service as the other populations of Russia. 

It was to protest against these changes that 
the petition was circulated among the peuple. 
| Although the total population of Finland is only 

twoand a half millions,—less than fifty per cent. 
| of this number are adults,—more than half a 
inillion signatures were secured in less than 
; two weeks. The effort was in vain. The five 
\ hundred Finns who took the petition to St. 
| Petersburg were not even allowed to see the 
| ‘Tsar, but were turned back on the technical 
{ground that they had not asked from their 
Be wvernor-general permission to seek the interview. 

‘The Finns are an intelligent and worthy people. 
Less than four per cent, of them are paupers, 
and less than five per cent. of their children are 
untaught in their schools. ‘To be treated like 
Russian peasants will make life burdensome to 
| them, but there is no remedy. 

From the Tsar's point of view, the Russifica- 
tion of Finland and its army seems essential to 
the unity of the empire, but the wretchedness of 
this small, proud peuple over the withdrawal of 
their ancient rights is an exceedingly pathetic 
spectacle. 
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The Peace Conference. 


IIE conference of the nations, which meets 
this month at The Hague, the capital of the 
Netherlands, is unlike any other conference 

ever held. It does not meet to distribute territory 
' or adjust the settlements of war. All questions 
of political relations will be excluded from its 
deliberations. Its one purpose is to promote 
peace among the nations ; and it assembles at the 
j invitation of the ‘Tsar—the autocratic head of 
one of the world’s greatest empires. 

The programme for the conference indicates 
\thgee lines along which the end in view may 
‘bevattained. ‘The first is a check upon the 
| progressive development of armies and navies, 
and of the appropriations for these purposes. It 
is not proposed that there shall be an immediate 
reduction of military or naval forces, but an 
agreement not to increase them. 

‘The second suggestion is for more humane 
methods in waging war. It is proposed that 
there should be no use of any new kind of firearms 
| or explosives; nor any throwing of projectiles or 
i explosives from balloons ; that the use of torpedo- 
| boats should be prohibited; that no war-ships 
should be constructed with rams, and that boats 
engaged in picking up men in the water during 





forth as the servants of civilization and piety. | 
‘They have taken their lives in their hands. They | 





have sacriticed ambition, family ties, hope, health | a 


and wealth. No danger that stood in their way, 
no obloquy has deterred them. In this day of 
pride and exultation at the deeds of our young 
heroes in Manila and in Cuba, let us not fonzet | 
that the American missionary in the paths of 
peace belongs to the same heroic stock, and is an 
example of the same heroic temper.” 

The sanitary value of trees is a matter: 
which has been too little regarded. All forms 
of vegetation play a more or less important part 
in tempering the extremes of climate, but the 
service performed by trees is by far the most 
efficient. Their leaves present a vast area of | 
surface to the air, while the tree itself occupies ‘ 
little ground space. With the destruction of 
forests have come marked changes in climate, 
‘The winters have grown colder, the summers 
hotter, Streams which once flowed evenly are | 
now transformed ina few hours from trickling ! 
rills to maging torrents. ‘The springs which fed 
them have gone dry. The earth not. sheltered | 
by trees is more deeply frozen in winter and | 
more parched in summer. With the extremes 
of climate, new and dangerous diseases have 
appeared in localities heretofore noted for their | 
healthtulness. ‘The Jost trees cannot, of course, 


She ts still wonderfully vigorous, although in | Of after a naval battle should be held as neutral, 


ber sixty-fourth year. Her hair 1s noted for its | just as Ked Cross workers are after land battles, 

and brillianey, and her complexion is 
er than that of most of her countrywomen, 
being of a delicate cream color. Her eyes are 
large, bright and piercing, and her feet are, of 
course, of natural size, as no Manchu binds the 
eet. 








the avoidance of war through established and 
uniform processes of mediation and arbitration. 
Tlow far it may be possible to attain these 
‘ends cannot be predicted. But that they should 
To pronounce her full name would afford a! be seriously proposed and that some of the 
day's vocal exercise for the bravest elocutionist : | foremost statesmen and diplomatists of the great 
‘Tsze - hsi - tuangu - kangi - chaoiy) 
shokung-chinhien-chung-sih. ‘Thi: 
looks in English letters. The Chinese of it 
must be formidable indeed. How it sounds we : 
can only guess, but it is not at all likely that her 
majesty would know her own name, spoken as 
an American would try to speak it. - 
Professor Fryer says that the story of her | 
elevation from peasant girl to empress, like venerable Pawnee Indian priest, will long 
that of Catherine of Russia, is all a romance. | be remembered. Some students, who feared that 
T'sze-hsi_ is the daughter of a Manchu ‘Tartar | the store of wealth hidden in the sacred rituals 
nobleman, and—what is remarkable for a woman and religious symbols of the Pawnee Indians 
of her country—she is well-educated. might be lost to the world, persuaded this devoted 
The masculine quality, as between herself and | priest to come to Washington to give information. 
the nominal emperor, seems to belong wholly to with regard to them. Miss Alice C. Fletcher, 
the woman. Kwang Su, now aman of twenty- | who had been instrumental in bringing this abont, 
eight, is her creature, to make or unmake, and | tells in the current number of the American 
at present she has little use for him oon the) Anthropologist, of the priest's visit, and gives 
throne. Besides assuming the whole weicht of some of the facts concerning the fast disappear- 
imperial affairs, the old empress tinds time to | ing ceremonies of his tribe. 
encourage husbandry . by personal example, i When the venerable man was urged to make 














‘huangehéng- e 
is the way it @neugh to make this conference memorable. 
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An Indian Priest. 


MONG the many interesting visitors to our 
national capital, Ta-hi-roos-sa-wi-chi, a 






















‘The third great division of the programme is | 


| nations should meet to consider them is quite ; 
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his home in a frame cottage on the reservation, 
where he might be more comfortable than in his 
Indian lodge, he said, “1 ca:mot live in a white 
man’s house. ‘The sacred articles committed to 
my care must be kept in an earth lodge, and | 
must live there also, so that as I sit I can stretch 
out my hand and lay it upon mother earth.’” 

The vastness and the beauty of the Capitol and 
the Library of Congress gave the old man evident 
pleasure, but they did not personally appeal to 
him, for such buildings, he said, were unfitted to 
contain the sacred symbols of the religion of his 
ancestors, in the service of which he had spent 
his long life. 

The Washington Monument he admired at a 
distance. On approaching it, he measured its 
base, pacing and counting his steps. ‘Then he 
stood close to the great white shaft and Jooked 
up, but when asked to take the elevator and 


} ascend to the top, replied: “L will not go up. 


The white man likes to pile up stones, and he 
may yo to the top of them; I will not. I have 
ascended the mountains made by Ti-ra-wa !’” 
Equally characteristic was an interview with 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to whom he 
said, when introduced: “I am glad to see you 
and take you by the hand. I have nothing to 
ask of you; nothing to tell you. I came here 


| to talk of the religion of my fathers, which I 


follow.” 

This simple faith of the Indian almost sugyests 
those eloquent words of the scholarly apostle : “1 
stand and am judged for the hope of the promise 
made of God unto our fathers.” 


—~o »>__ 


Tsar Peter and the Quakers. 


f are told by a writer in the Christian 
Endeavor World that in the ancient Quaker 

cbureh at Deptford, England, a wooden 
bench, preserved for two centuries, is shown to 
visitors as the seat on which Peter the Great 
used to sit at Quaker meeting. 

Hero-worship is so natural to all human beings 
that even so unworldly a people as the Friends 
have not always escaped some harmless symptoms 
of it. At least the good brethren who now oceupy 
the old church seem to be proud of their relic of a 
‘Tsar—and the Tsar who of all Tsars, if not of all 
men, Jeast like a Quaker, 

Peter left many worse memories of himself than 
this token of reverence for a religious service. 
While in England during his roistering youth, be 
spent several months in Deptford, where some 
fancy of his attracted him to the Friends’ mecting- 
house; and afterward on “First Days,” between 
his riotous weeks, be was commonly found there, 
respectful and silent as the rest. 

Seventeen years later, during one of his foreign 
campaigns, when be learned that some of his 
troops had quartered themselves in the meeting- 
house of a congregation of German Quakers, he 
ordered them out, and promised the peaceful 
people that he would attend their next service, 
He did so, and brought several of his officers with 
him. 

The liking of Peter the Great for the Friends 
was apparently only one of the strange whiins of 
this half-savage autocrat, but the calming effect 
of their quiet worship, for the time being, at least, 
must have been grateful to his turbulent: spirit. 
Without it, who knows that bis record would pot 
have been darker and his ecruelties more cruel? 
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His Home-Coming. 


HE old Star of the East was plowing her way 
ar up the Kennebee on one of ber regular 
eastern trips, It was a clear summer Sunday 
inorning, and two of the early risers among the 
assengers bad come out on the upper deck and 
seated themselves far forward. 

The panorama unfolding itself before thelr eyes 
contrasted so sharply with the noisy, crowded 
Boston streets they had left the day before that 
conversation languished, and the two men settled 
themselves to silent enjoyment of the scene, 

Without a ripple the waters of the river lay 
shining in the morning sun, On either hand were 
green banks dotted with farmhouses, and reén- 
forced by the everlasting bills. In the still air 
the throb of the engine and the beating of the 
paddle-wheels echoed from the listening shores, 
and now and then the barking of a dog or the 
crow of a cock came from far inland. The seene 
was pregnant with the spirit of the day of rest. 

As the boat turnee bend in the river the tall, 
white spire of a eonutry ehureh came in sight. 
From the hill on which it steed, a dusty white 
ribbon of read wound its way through the green 
of the surrounding fields, and along this road a 
quaint, old-fashioned covered carnage was slowly 
crawling. The changing configuration of the land 
from time to time hid it from sight, but it kept 
coming into view again, each time somewhat 
nearer, and the two men watched it with idle 
curiosity. 

Soon the boat rounded another bend and swung 
in toward a landing. On the little wharf stood a 
tall old man in sombre black, who looked as if he 
had been waiting along time. His hair and beard 
were almost white, but there was sull abundant 
vigor in the sturdy frame. The clear eye, the 
healthy, sun-browned skin and the slight stoop 
plainly bespoke the tarmer. 

When the boat was made fast, two men with 
the unmistakable dress and air of the city crossed 
the gangplank and took the old man by the hand. 
While they were talking a carriage drove down 
to the landing. The peculiarities of appearance 
whieh had attracted the attention of the two 
passengers in the bow were accounted for, It 
was a hearse. At the same time four members 
of the crew brought: trom somewhere on the 
boat the familiar, long, unpainted pine box, with 
eleated_top and white card tacked upon it. 

Thefold man walked over to the box and stood 
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with uncovered head, trying to read the card. 
The elder of the two city men stepped to his side 
and rested his hand on his shoulder. 

“He was with us only three years,” he said, 
“but there wasn’t a man in our employ that we 
respected more, or trusted or loved more. He 
was a son any father could be proud of.” 

The old man’s lip trembled. “Yes—yes,” he 
said, “David was a good boy—a good son.” 

“And all of us who worked with him in the 
store feel as if we had Jost a brother,” broke in 
the other man. “I do not believe he had an 
enemy in the world.” 

The men at the hawsers were already casting 
off, The boat began to swing into the stream, 
and the passengers heard no more. 

As the Star crept on up the river they sat a long 
time without speaking. In imagination each saw 
@ boy leaving the old farm and going out to make 
his way in the world, as so many thousands of 
country boys go every year. They thought of the 
hopes that had sent him forth; the ambitions that 
had given zest to his work; the visions of wealth 
and honorable distinction; the dream of some time 
eoming back to the old homestead to brighten the 
declining years of the father and mother who had 
toiled so long and so uncomplainingly in their 
own harrow field. 

And then, instead, this home-coming! It seemed 
such a pitiful ending. 

But by and by one of the men broke the silence. 
“How sordidly we think of life!” he said. “Is 
it a small thing to bave played an humble part 
manfully; to have won the respect of employers 
and the love of fellow-workmen; to come back 
Stainless to the green fields and the sunlight; 
to the old father waiting, and proud to say, ‘This 
was my son?’ We call such an early death 
untimely! As ours can only be a finite view, it 
seems to me almost presumption to offer judg- 
ment. This little span of mortality had its place 
in the inscrutable processes of human develop- 
ment. Its full significance Omniscience alone 
ean apprebend.” 


——— te 


A THRILLING SCENE AT HAVANA. 


Sometimes mere personal force and insistence, 
especially in a cause which is regarded as sacred 
by its champion, will in a moment overcome long- 
standing hatred. The Cuban people have many 
reasons to regard the Spanish in their island with 
deep resentment. Their ordinary feeling toward 
them is one of batred, but there are many men 
among them who are trying to put an end to the 
feeling for the sake of the future good of the 
island. 

One advocate of reconciliation is the Rey. Dr. 
Diaz, a missionary of the Baptist Church in Cuba. 
He bas in Havana a considerable congregation. 
One of the correspondents relates that on a recent 
evening, when five hundred Cubans were assem- 
bled at his Gethsemane Church, he filled them all 
with emotion by holding up to their gaze a Mauser 
rifle. 

“This,” he said, “is the weapon with which Spain 
killed so many of our people. But we forgive her, 
and to show our honesty of purpose, we will not 
use it on her people now that we have a chance. 
Instead, we will forget all about it, and throw this 
piece aside.” 

There were cries of “No! no!” and “We can 
never forgive!” from the excited audience; but 
Doctor Diaz threw the gun aside and went on to 
enforce his lesson, using in turn a sword and a 
small cannon much as be had used the Mauser 
rifle. Finally he held aloft an old Spanish flag, 
and there came instantly fierce cries and loud 
protests from the audience. 

Holding up his hand for silence until the uproar 
ceased, the speaker said, ‘And what ought we to 
do with this?” 

“Burn it! Destroy it! Stamp upon it!” shouted 
the audience. But Doctor Diaz shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “we will not burn it; we must 
not. This isthe banner of a country which was 
once great. Her flag is about all she bas in the 
world now. By this flag we have been wronged, 
seattered, slaughtered; but it is the flag of our 
fathers just the same. Do not forget that. Shall 
we throw it away as we did the Mauser, the sword | 
and the cannon? I say no. Let us do with this | 
what will show that we can have pity for a fallen 
foe, who was once of our own people.” 

Thereupon the speaker folded the flag closely 
and placed it near his heart. 

“Let it remain there,” he said, quietly, while 
for a few moments a hush fell upon the congrega- 
tion, more expressive of forgiveness than any 
words could haye been. 
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MRS. HOWE’S HAPPY HITS. 


In ail the movements specially associated with 
her honored name, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has 
been a pioneer. “She was one of the first Aboli- 
tionists,” we are told by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood | 
in a sketch in the New York Times, one of the 
first to advocate and found women’s clubs, to 
speak in public, and to argue for higher education 
and female suffrage. Thus it may be said of her 
that she was “first in war, first in peace, and first | 
in the hearts” of her countrywomen. 

Bemg a woman, it was to be expected that 
Mrs. Howe would make liberal, if judicious, use 
of a woman’s weapon in gaining her conquests; | 
that she employed it effectively may be readily | 
seen. | 

It is an old but good story of her that when she | 
went to Boston a bride, she found the Modern 
Athens a trifle dull and cold and uncongenial, and 
In connection therewith made a bighly cynical 
remark. 

Her busband took her to walk one evening, and 
on the way pointed out the Charitable Eye and 
Ear Infirmary. 

“Indeed,” said bis witty young wife, “I didn’t | 
know there was a charitable eye or ear in| 
Boston!” 

Mrs. Howe’s sense of the ridiculous has always 
been a saying grace, leading her to avoid grandil- | 
Oquence. On one occasion a lady at Newport, | 
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trying to get a fine sentiment out of her, said, one 
moonlit evening on a vine-hung veranda: 

“Mrs. Howe, do say something lovely about my 
piazza!” Whereupon every one listened for the 
reply. In her delicately cultivated voice Mrs. 
Howe responded: “1 think it is a bully piaz,” 
which bit of slang was very much appreciated by 
those sensitive souls who feel the cold perspiration 
start out all over them when they fear somebody 
is going to ‘make a speech.” 


MERELY ECCENTRIC. 


Mr. John Fiske gives, in the Atlantie Monthly, 
an instance of a very delicate literary courtesy. 
While he was assistant librarian at Harvard 
University much of his time was occupied in 
revising and completing the catalogues of authors 
and subjects which had been begun in 1861. He 
gathered together a listof queer books on queer 
subjects, such as “Perpetual Motion,” “Squaring 
the Circle,” “The Earth Not a Globe,” and the 
like, and classed them under the title, “Insane 
Literature.” He says: 


Not many days had elapsed since this emenda- 
tion of the catalogue, when one of my assistants 
brought me the ecard of a book on the Apocalypse, 
by a certain Mr. Smallwit, and called my attention 
to the fact that it was classified as Insane Litera- 
ture. “Very well,” I said, “so it is.” 

“I don’t doubt it, sir,” said she, “but the author 
lives over in Chelsea, and I saw him this mornin 
in one of the alcoves. Perhaps if he were to loo! 
in the catalogue and see how his book is classified 
he mightn’t altogether like it. Then, as I looked 
a little further along, I came upon this pamphlet, 
by Herr TramiTak OP} , of Breslau, upsetting the law 
of gravitation, and do you know? Herr Dummkopf 
ending the winter here in Cambridge!” 

‘o be sure,” said I. “It was very stupid of 
me not to foresee such cases. Of course we can’t 
call @ man a fool to his face. In a catalogue 
which marshals the quick along with the dead, 
some heed must be paid to the amenities of life. 
Pray get and bring me all those cards.” 

By S je time they arrived a satisfactory solution 
of the amenity had suggested itself. told the 
assistant simply to scratch out “Insane” and put 
“Eccentric” instead. For, while the harsh Latin 
epithet would, of course, infuriate Messrs, Dumm- 
kopf, Smallwit & Co., it might be doubted if their 
feelings would be hurt by the milder Greek word. 
Thus the class “Eccentric Literature” was estab- 
lished in our catalogue, and there it has remained, 
while the books in the library have increase 
from a hundred thousand to half a million. 











A DOUBTFUL RETRACTION. 


When, lately, a newspaper correspondent, in 
“interviewing” Governor Theodore Roosevelt, of 
New York, was skilfully attempting to put certain 
words into the governor's mouth, Colonel Roose- 
velt said to him, “You may draw as many conclu- 
sions as you like, but don’t attribute them to me,” 
and then he told the following story: 


There was once a colored minister who, in 
deli forceful sermon on the sin of theft, 







e me twelve chicken-thieves, includ- 
iam Sanders,”” 
jam nders was naturally incensed at 
this, and threatened the preacher with personal 
violence. The minister’s friends persuaded him 
to promise that if the preacher would withdraw 
the accusation be would not harm him. They then 
went to the minister, who promised them that he 
would withdraw the aceusation next Sunday. 
Therefore, in the pulpit on the following Sunday, 
the minister said that a remark of his in his las 
sermon had been the cause of offence, and he 
would therefore amend it. “What I should have 
said was this: ‘I see before me eleven chicken- 
thieves, not including William Sanders!’” 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


People are never aware of their own peculiarities 
of dialect. The cockney can never understand 
what people mean in saying that he drops his h’s, 
and the New England woman will not believe 
that she pronounces Hannab “Hanner’? and 
Esther “Estha."’ The Scotchman, being naturally 
an opionated person, is quite sure that he is 
faultless of accent, although no one is more richly 
endowed with it. 

It is related of a Scottish literary man who 
lately visited in this country that he was taken to 


task one day by his own daughter for the broad- 
ness of his utterance in pronouncing the word 
“difference.” 

“How do I pronounce it?” he asked. 

“You say ‘dufferenc she answered, 

“And what do you say?” 

“*Difference,’” she rejoined. 

Looking at his Caer a@ moment and getting 
her to repeat the word, he said: 

“Well, now, will you be so kind as to tell me the 
dufference between dujference and dujference?” 











CURIOUS FACT. 


A “down-east” man tells of an amusing encoun- 
ter he had in a barber’s shop in a Western town: 


The barber was a very tall, very black negro 
who rejoiced in the euphonious name of Carolinus 
Washington. He seemed disposed to conversa- 
tion, and in the course of his remarks he asked 
His new customer from what part of the country 
he came. 

“From Maine,” returned the Fentlemals, briefly. 

“T was sure ob it, sab said the barber, with 




































enthusiasm. “I come from Bangor, Maine, my- 
self, sab something about a Maine 
n you e. We all look alike, sab, 
way you might say, we da and 
bt up in de State ob Maine. It's a most 
cur’ous fact, sab!" 
THEIR PREFERENCE. 

Certain politicians of the nobler class—there 
are many of them—have the soul of an honorable 
but shrewd merchant, who sells in the dearest | 
and buys inthe cheapest market. He wishes to | 
get his money’s worth for his money, but he 
al $ gives full and just measure. 

There are also politicians, and they are not few, 
either, who may say with the Scotch trader on 
his de 1: 

“Oor mly were aye middlin’ honest; we 
neither liked to chate nor to be ehated, but o’ the 


twa, reyther to chate.” 











COMPANION. 


“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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Dummer Academy, sovrn Byriztp, Mass. 


- 186th year begins September 14, 1899. Thorough prep- 
aration for Harvard, Yale and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Special attention Be to English. In- 
dividual Instruction, 8500, PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M, 
Reference by permission, President Ghas. W. Elliott, 


Can | Become an 
Electrical Engineer ? 


Yes; you can. we teach ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING at your home by mail. $2.00 per 
month. Over Twenty Technical and Popular 
Courses. Our instituie endorsed by THOS. A. 
EDISON and every other prominent electrician. 
The electrical field is growing enormously, and 
offers excellent opportunities to make money for 
those having an electrical training. Knowledge 
eaaly, acquired. 

Write for our two books, mailed free, entitled : 
Can I become an Electrical Engineer ?"' and 
“* The Electrical Marvels of Our Times.’’ 


THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE 
OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, 


Dept. 1. 120-122 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 








A “a Hit”’ 


that constantly get 













assber? 


that wear out rapidly we have . . 
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Pears’ 


soap is not only the best 
in all the world for toilet 
and bath but also for shav- 


ing. Pears was the in- 
ventor of shaving — stick 
sgap. 





All sorts of people use Pears’ so 
of stores sell it, especially druggist! 


j Ss U I T Extra Pants $ 

y and Cap, 
Delivered free at any Express or Post- 
office in this country. Splendid wool 
Cassimeres—best value in America to- 


410 16 years, 
refunded if want ft. iples Free. 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS. xc eeuman St: 


” TIRE 
BELL 


with Two Hammers 








In Bicycle Bell Construction! 4 


'HE ‘* MOSSBERG ” Tire Bell has no springs nor clockwork to 
operate its striking mechanism. 


Instead of such devices 
out of order and 








THe 


SuGHtest 
} TWO HAMMERS Toucw Rinas 
D standing upright inside the bells. These THe Be. 
( hammers are thrown upward by the action 
. of the revolving knuckle-shaped axle carry- 







ing the friction wheel. 


» Patented 
Mar. %, 
1899. 


The bell is 


wheel if preferred). 


“MOSSBERG.” 
THe LIGHTEST, 


LOUDEST, onto the tire. 
Simrtest. | The Slightest Touch 
OF THEM ALL. 





.{ No.1. Mossberg Chime, - 
) Prices :} No. 2. Single Gong, - - - 
p 


Sent direct from factory, mail post-paid if your dealer hasn't them 


They strike the bell 
a sharp, quick blow, and immediately drop 
down, leaving the bells to vibrate freely, 
thus producing the loudest, clearest, 
most musical tones possible. 
laced directly in front 
of post over front wheel (or on rear 
Operated by 
means of aslight cord connecting wit! 
a small latch on the handle bar. 
Pulling the cord slightly turns the 
whole bell, bringing the friction wheel 


will Ring the Bell. 


THERE’S NOTHING TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 
NEVER RATTLES WHEN NOT IN USE. 











75 cents 
50 cents 


FRANK MOSSBERG COMPANY, 640 Atwells Avenue, PROVIDENCE, R. 
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Chainless Bicycle 
without a parallel 


ADULTS’ CHAIN MODELS ... . 
JUVENILE MODELS (24-1N. WHEELS) . 


Our Catalogue No. 9, containing “Care of the Wheel," Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


CHICAGO and 


WE have put years of honest, 
untiring labor into the effort 
to produce a perfect bicycle, and 
we believe that for both men and 
women our Crescent Bevel-Gear 


for ’99 is a wheel 
... Price $60. 


$35 
$25 
































































































































NEW YORK. 





Ever see a blackbird lifting up each wing, 
Like he laughs allover, when he starts to sing? 
‘That's the way I feel myself, s it comes speing. 


vod and firm, 
t, tugging ata wor 
nh, though it mak: 











Ler see a robin at 

With his feet bra 

You can't help b 
squirm. 


Thatis the way to wo at, things that’s exactly how f 
Pity thata robin atught to plow, 
Hear the fellow chi does love a row. 


Now the high and elear; 
They don't sce rome SO ne 
Tean see the white on them ~well, they needn't fear. 


Mother'd make it warm for us if we shot a lark, 
Ora thrush or robin -there now, only hark 
As the crows sail over, how they caw and quark, 


Always sounds exactly like they're making fun, 
And they daresnetdo Wt when you havea gans 
Beats ine how they keep w when you carry one. 


My! How good the earth smells! How I pity folks 
That must live ty cities full of smells and smokes, 
So’t a country fellow very nearly chokes. 


All they know, when spring comes, Is some dusty 
trees; 

Little dabs of grass-plots, heated-over breeze. 

Just to breathe the dust up fairly makes you sneeze. 


There's a bunch of May-pinks, first I've seen this 


Spring 
Weil Til pick them laters nota 
Seems to thekle mother so this 


Beaten father this tim: 












you 





























pther thing 
make her sing. 





+ he was first 






Ishall get a kiss for then, i 
Does me good to nee her when she looks s0—now 


Get along, you, Dobbin! Half the tield’s to plow, 
Aint you going home to tea? Tam, anyhow ! 


MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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The Painter’s Inspiration. 


NE of the foremost living 
artists of the world to-day 
is J. James Tissot. His 
paintings, illustrating the 
life of Christ, have iden- 
titied his name so closely 
with sacred art that one 
can hardly think of him 
without recalling some 
svene of the New Testa- 
ment to which his brush 
has given a visual reality. 
But fifteen years ago his subjects were of a 
different character. 

At that time ‘Tissot was a buttertly—a follower 
of fashion and its enticements and rewards. To 
paint a pretty woman, dressed in the most 
approved style of the hour and surrounded by 
the accessories of wealth and luxury, was the 
height of his ambition. He studied society 
‘women assiduously, and became their pet. 

One day he visited one of the churches of 
Paris to make studies for a picture. He was 
preparing a series of paintings representing “The 
Parisian Woman,” in which the fashionable flirt 
of the week-day was to pose as the religious 
devotee on Sunday. 

The emotional music, the - soft light, the 
impressive service in the solemn church—these 
stirred the soul of the artist to a new devotion, 
and before him appeared, as in a vision, a 
wonderful picture. 

The ruins of a great castle seemed to rise 
before him. The walls were standing in part, 
but the roof had fallen in, and the debris littered 
the ground. A peasant and his wife strayed 
over the blocks of crumbling stone, and seated 
themselves on one of the fallen columns. ‘The 
inan cast hopelessly upon the ground the little 
bundle that contained all their earthly possessions. 

But as they sat there, despondent, a wondrous 
Being, who needed no introduction, came toward 
them. Seating Himself at the man’s side, He 
leaned His head upon the peasant’s shoulder, 
seeming to say, with bleeding hands outstretched : 

“See! If you have been miserable, I have 
been more miserable; if you have sutfered much, 
1 have suffered most."’ 

The artist saw in this vision what seemed to 
him a solution of the problems of modern life. 
Art, science, culture had failed to prevent 
poverty and misery. The only help and hope 
for the downtrodden and oppressed was in 
acceptance of the teachings of Him who had 
borne their sorrows, and whose life had been 
given to uplift the souls of men. 

When the painter left the church, the vision 
he had seen followed him to his gay studio, 
where he tried in vain to paint the frivolous and 
ephemeral pictures to which he had formerly 
devoted himself. Restless, unhappy, and unable 
longer to tind pleasure in an oceupation which 
heretofore had claimed all his interest and atten- 
tion, he fell seriously ill. 

Upon his recovery, he began at once to paint 
his vision of “Christ, the Consoler,"” in’ order 
that he might get it out of his mind, and be free 
to return to his old work. But as he painted, 
the dignity and grandeur of his subject impressed + 
him more and more. He became impatient to 
know the true Christ, and to delineate Him to 
the world, He abandoned his old life and went | 
to Palestine, there to study the life of the people | 
and the surroundings amid which the deeds of | 
the Master were wrought. 

He lived there over ten years, and Christendom | 
is now receiving, ax the result of that inspira- 
tion, the most wonderful pictures of Jesus and j 
Ifis aposties that have ever been produced. 
‘Their power lies not alone in their fidelity to 
details and their material accuracy, but even 











more in the spirit which speaks through them. 
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To Tissot was revealed the secret that before 
one can make others acquainted with Christ, he 
must first know Him himself. 
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A Roman Cabman’s Trick. 


A friend of the Companion, reading in Italy Mr. 
Zangwill’s article on Itahan travel, published in 
these columns in December, declares that in br 
entertaining account of the tricks and manners 
of Italian cabmen, be omitted one trick to which 
it was her fate to fall a victim in Rome. 

A cab may be hired by the hour or by the 
course. Wishing to go to the Palatine Hill, she 
and her sister, after making the usual arrange- 
ment for the payment of a franc for the course, 
entered a cab and rattled merrily off through the 
unfamiliar streets. They drove, it seemed to 
them, a long way; then the driver suddenly 
pulled up his borse, and with a cheerful, ‘“Eeco, | 
signore!" pointed to the dirty fagade of a church 
in a small square. 

ied is this?” inquired the passenger, sur- 

prised 
E Santa Maria della Pace.” 

“But we wanted to go to the Palatine!” 

“The ladies wished to go to Santa Maria della 
Pace. Behold Santa Maria della Pace!” 

“The ladies wished nothing of the sort. Monte 
Palatino!” 

“Certainly. But it is a second course.” 

“No, it is snot. It is where we told you to take 

Go on.” 

‘A second course!” 

“Not” 

And then—in front of that church named “of 
Peace”’—began one of those “dramatic perform- 
ances" so chjoyed by Mr. Zangwill; and it was 








| 








very dramatic indeed. The cabman was the star 
performer,—there was no doubt of that.—and the 
two ladies, in disjointed Italian, 1 the 








secondary roles to the best of their ability, while 
a motley audience quickly gathered about the 
carriage. 

The star employed voice, head, bands, rolling 
rumpled locks, snarling teeth, invocations 
its and several pagan deities, 
‘anging from the hoarse growl of 
th tothe pl tintive squeak of injured inno- 
cence. The ladies remained firm, although they 
could not, in the face of sucha storm of vo ubility, 
make a very effective argument. In fact, the: 
said litle except “Monte Palatino!” reiterate 
in tones of command when it was possible to get 
ina word at all. ! 

At length the driver, with a defiant toss of the 
head, declared be would appeal to a policeman, 
and he signalled with bs whip to a stately being 
in a cocked hat and a long cloak, who came up to 
the carriage and heard the case. 

That is, he heard the star's declamation. The 
ladies, out of 4 sense of di; Kuity, would wait till 
their antagonist was out of with his exer- 
tions, and then begin to spe but every time 
they ‘did so, the sound of their’ voices extorted 
from him a howl of righteous indignation; and he 
would interrupt then, banging the cushions with 
his fist and flinging his arms over his head, greatly 

to the approval and interest of the rapidly iner 
ine crowd, which by that time quite filled the 
square. 

Soon the first officer, evidently pu: 
moned a second and higher officia the 
business had all to be gone through with again, 
with increased vehemence, and before an audi- 
ence which was seriously’ interfering with the 
traffic of one bighway and two cross streets. e, 
too, was puzzled, althongh his sympathies were 
plainly with his fellow-countryman; and when be 
suggested a compromise of a france and a half to 
the Palatine, the exhausted ladies submitted to 
their fate, were driven away, followed by a 
sound of jeering mirth from the three or four 
hundred ple who beheld their discomfiture. 

As to the driver, he dropped his high-tragedy 
manner in an instant, clicked cheerfully to the 
horse, and brought the ladies safely to the Pala- 
tine, only half an hour later and half a franc 
poorer than they should have been, and much, 
much wiser in the wily ways of the sons of Italy. 
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The Difficult Chinese Language. 


The oldest spoken language now existent upon 
the earth is the Chinese. It has an enormous list 
of words—the estimate of the number of char- 
acters ranges from twenty-five thousand to two 
hundred and sixty thousand. The language has 
no alphabet. Each character represents a com- 
plete idea, and corresponds, practically, to the 
English word. It is written in columns from top 
to bottom of the page, and from right to left. A 
Chinese book ends where an English book begins. 
Writing is done with a fine camel's-bair brush and 
iudia ink, \ 


lack of an alphabet and the number of 
fers make the labor of learning to read ; 
burdensome. — E: 
ned by itself. When the student has mastered 
thousand characters the suececding thou- 
sands must be learned in the same way. Those 
which he has mastered furnish no assistance to 
learning the others, save as practice may have 
given him a certain quickness in perceiving the 
pecwiar form which distinguishes each character 
from its fellow: 

The grammar of the lan; 
be almost non-existent. 
indifferently as 
Moods, tense 



































Rare is so simple as to 
he same word serves 
@ noun, verb, adverb or aljectives 
,) persons, gender and number 
lacking there are ither conjugations, nor 
declensions, nor auxiliary verb: ne few Chinese 
who have attempted to master relish tongue 
regard its grammatical construction as clumsy 
and full of pitt 
The Chine: characters give no clue to the 
pronunciation, and no amount. of book study will 
enable @ foreigner to speak the language. “That 
ability must be acquired from the lips of a living 
































teacher, assisted by months of drill, a quick ear, 
and great flexibility of the vocal or} Even 
the most faithful effort fails to enable many 


foreigners to speak Chinese correctly. 
Ch Holcombe, form 
to the United States Le 
whose interesting book, 
we have copied, relates several 
| trative of a toreigner’s almost inevitable blunders 
in speaking Chinese. { 
Holcombe onee heard a venerable mis | 

























sionary address the Deity in prayer, before a, 
crowded Chinese audience, as “O Thou omnivor- 
ous God.” He meant to say “omniscient,” but 








used an aspirated instead of an unaspirated 
Another inissionary With astonishment the 
audience hurriedly leave his ehapel, in response 
to what he thought an invitation from his 
ips to them to be seated. An pirated # had 
turned the supposed speech of welcome into the | 
information that they had made a mistake in| 
entering the ehapel, 
In Chinese the tone in which a word is spoken 
Hermines its meaning as mueb as. the sound ) 
For instance: in Chinese a man ceases to | 
i man if you change the tone of the voice in 
uttering the ‘word, and may become a disease, a | 



































| Indescribable 





COMPANION. 


nightingale, or a carrot. One tone, and one ont; 
expresses man. There are four of these tones 
the standard or mandarin dialect, 
explosive tone ; a ri 
and a fallin 

The sounc 
means braze “d 
the third, full; and 








in 
—a high-keyed 
ing tone; a curving inflection, 
Hi inflection. 








“man,” if uttered in the first tone, 
in the second, to bide; in 
in the fourth, slow. These 
are the oceasions of absurd blunders. 

jonary once informed his audience that. 
Saviour, When on earth, “went about eating 

He ‘intended to say, “healing the. sick ;? 
but an aspirate wrongly placed changed healing 
into eating, while an error in tone made cakes out 
of the sick. 

On one oceasion, when Mr. Holeombe was the 
bost of a large dinner-party, he ordered bis Chinese 
butler to supply some le that was not 
on the table. “Then ned puzzled, then 
went out, and returned with the kitchen upon a 
jtray. The host bad placed an aspirate where it 
| did not belong. 

At anoth 
hundred * 
Two hours 
American Te 









































ne, the cook was told to buy one 
lies’ dager: ‘s” for an evening party. 
jater he entered the courtyard of the 
ation riding upon the shaft of a 
nd reported that he had been able to. 
“king only sixty-four “ladies' prs.” 
“Why did you hire a cart? 
bring them home—they weigh five or 
each.” 

Instead of tin 














trips of sponge cake to be 
served with ic ain, he bad bought sixty-four 
fresh ox-tongues. A wrong tone of bis master’s 
voice bad done the mischief. 
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For Garrison Duty. 


U pon,the tranaport's decks we wind, 
Five hundred men and more; 
A cheering, weeping, crud behind, 
ne: 













A long, log v 
“Good tiek, old chap! lear heart !”" 
We're off! Hurra, 


Beneath the bows the ripp 
At last we're uuder way. 


And many a young Heutenant sixhs, 
And thinks of yester eve 

Aud inany a private wipes his eyes 
Upon a dusty sleeve. 

But every heart is br: 
In tune with duity's ea 

Let ine and kindred fade from view, 
Stanch soldiers are we all, 

















“and true, 











O'er se ain fort, 
And sand and prairie flowers, 

The winds that with the colors sport 
Will iniss the Kiss of ours; 

While men who chased Apache 
Aud fought 

Must now reroute thedceds they did 
For eurs across the aca. 


hore post and moun 











nd pine for paln, t 









ldier'’s: Ovenliig psalm, 
n vain. 
alien scenes we stand, 

An alien sky above, 
From here, ax from our motherland, 
Floats out the flag we love. 






But tho’ a 








Win L. SABIN. 
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Nothing to Speak Of. 


To have been a brave participator in deeds of 
daring, without being conscious that there was 
anything particularly worth noting in the fact, is 
not the usual attitude of heroes, however modest 
and self-effacing. A correspondent of Leslie's 
Weekly, however, discovered such a one in the 
person of a Rough Rider in the hospital at Camp | 
Walworth. The correspondent was told that the | 
man’s experience bad been most thrilling, and 
went to him eager to bear bis story. The follow- 
ing dialogue ensued: 


“Won't you tell me some of your experiences 
down in Cuba?” T asked. 

He thought a while, then said he didn’t reeall 
anything in particular. 

“Didu't you lie sixty hours on the fring-line 2” 

iuess f did,” looking hard at the earpet; “but 
I don" t know a8 I could say much about it.” 

“Didn't you hate to see the men die?” 

He thought again for a moment. ‘Why, I felt 
like it was a lamentable kind o” business,—‘twasn't 
nice to see,—but there wa'n't nothin’ to do. Do 
you think there was anything to do?” 

He looked up anxiously. 

“Did you fee 2 

“Dunno as I did. Mebbe T did, though, some.” 

“How about Hamilton Fish? How did you feel 
when you saw him go down?”” 

“Dunno as I felt much; guess he’s the one that | 
felt. Ye s gettin’ shot » pushin’ a log off a 
wood-pile — it jest drops. here aint much to 
sa 

“Wasn't the battle exciting?” 

“Naw, hot specially; not what I'd call excitin’.” | 

“How about Capron?” 

“Nothin’ to tell about bim, neither; same case 
as Fish’s. It kinder made y 1imean, 0’ course, 
but there aint no use in’. Say, mebbe I could 

et up some stor ef E studied ‘em out, 

ut Taint got none no p. 

He was sorry to TURPIN me, but I told him 
not to worry 

After all, Ye may be right. 
slow amairs. 




















































Perbaps battles are 





Grapple With a Bear. 


Ambrose Larsen of Sehome, Washington, ¢ 
ries four tushes taken from the jaws of a bi 
bear, which crushed the man’s arm, intlicting 
agony. Larsen, while on his way 
co for surgical treatment, stopped | 
ma, where he was seen by a reporter of 
the Daily News, to whom he deseribed the terrible 
struggle: 


In the latter part of September two of my pigs 
were killed by bears. To hunted and waited for 
the inarauders, but could not meet them. Th 
built a deadfall, placing it direetly in the only 
they could reach the pig-pen by. “September 28th, 
on Visiting the trap, I found an immense brown 
bear in it, the largest I have ever seen during a 
lifetime spent in the woods, 

The log of the ) bad fallen across the bear’s: 
haunches and broken his back. He was alive, 
however, and full of fight. T put two bullets fr om 
my Winchester into its head, and the bear turned | 
over as if dead. | 

1 got down into the pit to see the best means of | 
getting to Work at skinning the animal. bn doing 
this if was ne jor me to pass ny right arm 
under the be 

No sooner had my hand touched his head than, 
with a snap, he exuzht me by the arm, just above 
the elbow, sinking his tushes deep to the bone, 
‘At the same tim ent bis claws into the leg of 
my right boot. 

Fortunately, T 
the pit with’ i 
side, as it happy 
The bear had 
feel his tushes erun 

Getting the 





















































he 





ad brought my Wine! Iuiatan into 





hing the bone of my’ arm. | 
ritle-stock between my knees, 1! 
managed to work the loading lever with my left | 


hand, and plac 





the muzzle of the gun fairly 
into the bear's ¥ igh ye, fire The shot sent the 
big brute into its dying throes. Like a vise its 
jaws settled down on my crushedyarm, -until it 





Tonge 
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seemed that flesh and bone must sunder, and as if 


th 





weight of the bear’s head and shoulders would 


tar the arm away. 





far down 


would allow, and fi 


The be. 


only a slight relaxation of its 
second shot. 
of the claw on my boot, however, 
this advantage 


and using 
aula * a 
my 

With m 
The nex 


ting another cartridge into the rifle by the 
same tactics i 





before, I shoved the weapon as 
‘ute’ throat as ny failing strength 
r 





the 








ar was undoubtedly already dead, but 
aws followed the 
The hold 
relaxed. With 
sained I dropped to my knees, 
© the rifle-barrel as a lever, forced the 
Jaws open. At last I managed to free 





I could not free my arm. 





relief my grit gave out, and T fainted. 
I knew my wife and a neighboring 





rancher were beside me in the pit, endeavoring to 


stanch th 


My wife 
absence, and knowi 
Lin the m 





deadtall. 
strength, 


three miles to t 


neighbor’ 





e bleeding fi 


m my arm. 
had be 


me alarmed at. my long 

iB mny errand when IL left home 

orning, had made her way to the bear 

Unable, on account of ber feeble 

to raise me from the pit, she bad walked 

“next cabin to ours to procure a 
S assistance, 
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The Animated Stamp. 


Reform: 
but seldot 
which, si 
drunkard 


at midnight into a low saloon. 


and then 


Amin 
an addres 
which he 
adhering 
the stam 
to the 








8 are wrought in many and curious ways, 
min @ stranger manner than that in 
tys the Kansas City Star, a certain 
was sobered. This man had ndered 
He gave his order, 
leaned against the bar for support. 

tanding near by took from one pocket. 
sed envelope, and from anothet t 

moistened with his tongue. Tn 
to the envelope, as the man inte 
p slipped from bis fingers and dutien cd 










floor, 


The tippler saw it fall, and stagyered forward 





As it a: 
intent, hi 
the myst 





soxgy from 


thought t 
Atthet 
squatted 
ing higher, 
tippler 
stop, 
He was 
to 
eiven life 





Vith a p 
rushed f 
hight unt 
recently, 
liquor. 





The moistened stamp had fallen upon a cock- 


roach's bi; 


A small 
had a do: 


by the cattleslisease then prevailing. A clergy 


man exp 
replied, 
thousand 
He know 


Evidently the 


small her 
of two or 
from who: 
aint di 
vd 






prayed together, 


back inh 


T have never forgotten 


him like t 
to say as 





point, All i: 
hou will 


t give him trials; but it's grand cross- 
| bearin’ when it's tied on wit loy 
During our Civil War there was a great dearth 


of cotton 


and at gut 
from Sur 
prayer-m 
send us ¢ 





Major Whipple, of the Second Massachusetts 
Regiment, had been @ soldier and an officer in 
the Civil 





un 
the front. 


But 
und 
M 
and perte 
time had 
of teeth, 
exclude bi 

Then th 
out from 
an emerg 
Look 
re to a 
them! 

W 














lo 
tu 





euished himself in it, even eati 


nk 
Es 





A sugge 
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Deuter to 
land, wh 
games an 


good time in the old-tasbioned way. 
Pretty soon one of the gentlemen said, “T don’t 


believe: wi 
eoach the 








istom 
tion whic 
honest ‘ole 
in co 
ph 
vat 





hewn “but show us an exampl 
“Pb will” 


viso that 









“You_se 


Inia face. The trembling sot 





all the officers, 
jor Whippt 





k about quick wits and fishes of intelli- 
the brain is not so easily thrown from its 










to pick it up. ust as. he was about to era 

the stamp darted in a zigzag course tow t 
» side wall, like a scared thin: Filled wit! 

ishme the drinker drew back and 

watched the bit of paper, which, upon r 

the wall, began to ascend. 





secnded, the tippler’s face grew more 
s body more rigid. He saw nothing but 
erious, moving thing. His mind was 
years of ceaseless drinking. He 
hat. the animated Ap Was a warning. 
op of the wainscoting the stamp stoppe 

as if fora moment's rest before ascend: 
pr, and then made a dart toward the 
aw it 















«, and leap. 

unquestionably doomed if he continued 
drink to excess; the stamp had been 
y to warn him. So it med to bim. 
itiful yell of fear and determination, he 
rom the saloon, From that eventful 
il he died, in prosperous cumstances, 
the man never swallowed a drop of 











awek, and stuck there, 
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Quaint Prayers. 


farmer, an Englishman, old and devout, 
ttle, two or three of which he lost 





Zen ¢: 





ed his sympathy, and the aged man 
The Bible tells us that the cattle ona + 
hills are His, so when He wants any, 
3 Where to find em.” 


vod farmer took pr tae in his 
d, and felt complimented by the death 
three of them, The Rev. Ne’ ) Hall, 
se  Aulobiogt ‘aphy” we have taken this 
t of piety, reports as quaint a prayer, 
rold, a repit workman, whom he 











and at my request, leaning 
his easy chair, he praye dl for ine in terms 

‘God bless him! Make 
ndlestick—beaten gold! Help him 
sailor when he rounds a dangerous 
well?” Tf Thou make him usetul, 








he 
the 





in the English manufacturing towns, 
ntity of inferior short fibre inported 
atin Indi ins mill-hand, ying ata 
ecting rd, Se S cotton! 
otton! 













No Disqualification. 


War, and in the meantime had seen 
ice in the Massachusetts militia. When 
ish War broke out, he wished to go to 
with his regiment. 


well as men, had to 
a physieal examination at Worcester. 
ainan of great bodily strength 
ret health and activ but the lapse of 
left bim a little deficient in the hatter 
An examining surgeon proposed to 
him on that accomnt, 
he major who could not stand being abet 
the chanee to serve his country in such 
eney, waxed wroth, 
bere,” he exclaimed, “I'm going doen 
hoot Spaniards! I don’t propose to eat 























not know what answer, by word of 

he surgeon made to this protest, but the 

najor went to the war and distin- 

his share of 

with the rest, and escaping all the 
that fell to the lot of younger men, 
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They All Answered. 


pstive incident is ascribed by the Plain 
A litle uptown gathering” in Cleve- 
the guests had played some simple 
nd told stories and managed to bave a 








cappreciate: what a steady old. slow. 
human brain is, Notwithstanding all 





ed ruts. Hf, for instanee, bask a ques 
utirely new to you, but which your 
L brain inistakes for a query quite suk 
mstruction, it will go right 1 and 
the reply 
sounds mte 


his 





ned 











nits own hidebound wing 
said 





esting,” one of the 
with the ieee 
iu promptly.” He anibaly 
tetly asked, “Who 





said the first speaker 
you answer 








voices, 





pe,” Said the questioner. 
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What Should Yov Do? 


If you bad a party for May day all planned, 
With nice things to eat and to drink, 

And then it should pour all May day, and more, 
What should you do, do you think? 


‘Well, that is exactly what happened to me, 
And ‘twas going to be lovely—oh! 
And I thought I should cry till my tear-wells were 
ary, 7 
Tt was alll s0 dreadful, you know. 
But before I bad time for a sob, mamma said 
(She is sweet at contriving things new): 
“You may ask them all here next week, deari¢ 
dear!” 
And that’s just what I’m going to do. 


++ 


Lullaby. 


All day long the little breeze 
Plays among the leafy trees; 
When the sun sinks in the west, 
Little breezes go to rest. 


Little lambkins leap and play 

All the pleasant summer day; 
When the night falls dark and deep, 
Little lambkins go to sleep. 


Little birdies sing all day, 
But at night they fly away 
To a soft and downy nest, 
Sbut their eyes and take their rest. 
Little baby, white and warn, 
Softly les on mother’s arm; 
And what lambs and birdies do, 
Baby must be doing, too. 

J. ZITELLA Cooke, 





ee 


A May-Day Sister. 


It was the custom in Harnony 
village to send ““May-baskets” to your 
friends, and a very pretty custom it 
was. The morming of the first of 
May, if one was up early enough, one 
could see the boys and girls running 
about, banging pretty baskets filled 
with tlowers or guodies to eat, on the 
bell- knobs of houses where their 
dearest friends lived. Of course, if 
any children didn't want it known, 
they waited until after dark to hany 
their May-baskets. 

Most of the baskets were covered 
and trimmed with gay colors of tissue. 
paper, crimped and fashioned into all 
sorts of shapes. Sometimes boxes 
were covered thus, and pretty braided 
ribbun or cord handles were fastened 
on to hang them by. Once in a while 
you could see a beauty, all covered 
with flowers. 

Adeline usually gave and received 
a reat many May-baskets. She was 
a dear little girl, and a favorite with 
her playmates. The morning of the 
first of May she was up early, and 
slipped out of the house without 
waking any one. She had been mak- 
ing May-baskets for several weeks, 
so there was a good deal of running 
about the neighborhood to do before 
breakfast-time. She intended to hang 
her baskets for mamma and papa on 
her return. 

It was a beautiful spring morning, 
clear and cool, with the trees and 
bushes everywhere dressed in their 
prettiest shades of green. 

“They all seem so happy !’’ thought 
Adeline, as she jooked at them, feeling 
as if each green thing was a particular 
friend of hers. 

Hanging May-baskets is very good 
for the appetite, so when Adeline 
came back, she was as hungry as could 
be. She could see, some distance 
away, that her own door-knob and 
bell-knob were loaded with May- 
baskets, but as she drew near, running, she saw 
a curious large basket sitting on the porch. It 
was shaped like a clothes-basket, and seemed 
covered with green branches and flowers. Long 
streamers of ribbon led from its handles to the 
door-knob, “So it must be intended for a real 
May-basket,” thought Adeline. 

Inside the basket was what looked like a nest 
or bed of white cotton; it certainly looked as if 
something heavy had been lying there. But 
there was only a tiny white note, saying: 

“We were afraid the contents of this basket 
would take cold. Look in mamma’s room for 
your May-basket gift.”” 

What could it mean? Adeline untied the long 
streamers as quickly as she could, lifted the 
smaller baskets from the door-knob, scarcely 
glancing at them, bat laying them in the big 
basket, to be examined later. Then she opened 
the door and hurried up-stairs to mamma’s room. 

And there, in a snug, warm little bed, they 
showed her the sweet little May-blossom that 


THE YOUTH'S 


had rested for a moment in the big May-basket 
before it was carried out on the porch. 

“Your little May-lay sister,” said mamma, as 
Adeline bent over the bed for her good-morning 
kiss. 

Of course they named the baby May. What 
{else should it be? But Adeline’s pet name for 
‘her was “Mayflower,” and every year she hung 
‘the prettiest May-basket she had made for her 


COMPANION. 


after this same plan, so no mention was made of 
the fact.) 

No button could be found which would do for 
a bed, so they pretended that the family which 
lived there were very healthy, and never became 
tired or sleepy. 

Who lived in this house? Why, battons, of 
course! Mr. Button was a black vest-button; 
his wife was sometimes one kind and sometimes 
another, for as often as she “changed her dress” 


| May-day sister. May W. CLYMeER. 
she was an entirely different button! Their 


——_—__~+o2-___ child was a tiny pearl button, like those upon 


\ Button Houses. 

Did you ever make any button houses? If 
not, you might like to hear of two little girls who 
| did. It was too cold to play out-of-doors, and 
| they were tired of dolls and all other “boughten” 
toys. They “borrowed’’ their mamma’s button- 
| box,—such as every mamma has in her sewing- 
| room,—and emptied its contents on the table. 
First they selected all of the common white 
buttons that were of the same size, and laid them 





















down in the form of a square about six inches 
across. That was the “house,’’ and the different 
| rooms were made by checking off this big square 


OPINIONS. 
Ralph's: 
Iwish that girl had been a boy ! 
I hoped a boy would move next door, 
For girls are always prim and neat ; 
Iknow she'll be a bore ! 
She will not want to wade or run, 
She'll never, never catch a ball, 
Nor climb a tree, nor fly a kite— 
Girls are no fun at all! 


Winifred ’s: 
Oh, I’m so sorry he’s a boy! 
Two girls could have such splendid 
times 
At sewing doll-clothes, playing tea, 
Or reading tales and rhymes. 
Of course he'll hit me With his ball, 
And make a dreadful lot of noise, 
And play at soldiers all day long 
There is no fun in boys ! 
Marion Beatty. 


with smaller white buttons, thus making four | the girls’ dresses. This family seemed to lead , | 


rooms of equal size. The doors were easily made | a very gay life—going out riding every day in| 
by removing a button wherever they thought | their button carriage, and having balls, dinners 
best. and receptions, to which all their friends (the 
For furniture in the dining-room, there was a | buttons remaining in the box) were invited. 
large brown cloak-button for a table, and three! ‘This continued until the tea-bell rang, and then 
small brown cloth-covered buttons for chairs. | the girls ‘made b’lieve” to be a cyclone, and 
For the parlor and sitting-room chairs there were swept the house and the family back into the 
odd fancy buttons of steel, smoked pearl, and | box, there to remain until the next time they 
one of velvet. .A square mother-of-pear] button | were needed. ALY. G 
and one of blue glass were the centre-tables, and 
a suspender buckle which was found in the box 
was voted to bea beautiful piano, with a round 
brass button for a stool to make it complete. |. : Be “ i : 
For a couch, they put two square bone buttons his very best behavior. : ‘Will you have light 
‘it . meat or dark ?” asked his hostess, preparing to 
together, with a red velvet button for a pillow. help him to chick “1d like a drumstick 
In the kitchen they had four black coat-buttons , ep ee 1 a Mi hether it ee 
for chairs, and a big black cloak-button for a, thank you, but a care at oe ae 
stove, “because,” as they declared, “the four white meat or dark,” said he, politely. 
holes made to sew through make it look just ae 
like the holes in the top of a stove!” (They did! ‘Papa,’ said little Minnie, ‘‘won’t you please 


—__<++»—___ 


Taitt.e Henry was dining out and was on 








not observe that the dining-room table was made | to pat that doggie for me and see if he will bite?” 


Nets to (cack. 


RIDDLE. 


The poorest in the land has one, 
The richest man has many ; 

But many a man, by even one, 
Has lost his ev’ry any: 

The gambler stakes his all on me, 
The lover does the same. 

Now icyou do but add ane, 
Like honey is my name. 


2. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS, 


She lost 123 4567 while fishing for 1234567. 

4 speak up,” said the rider, drawing 1234 
“56789 your case. If satisfactory, I shall 1234 
56789 you.” 

“Tam sorry for your trouble. 12 3 4567 to 
help you?” he inquired, with an 1234567 sinile. 

e best dependence for bearing off the 1234 
56 “789, again.” Don’t trust to 123456789. 

“Don’t eat your 1234 56 here,” she murmured, 
glancing up from her volume of 123456. 

_We caught many 1234, 56789 to the deep 
silence under the 123456789 trees. 

The old farmer, still abounding 12 34567, 8910 
2 meal well calculated to 12345678910 his 

rame. 

You don’t understand the 1234, 5678. The 
gun fs to be fired from the old 12345678 fort. 

“Good news!" whispered the truant, in his 
companion’s 123, ‘4567, eggs and all are safe 
inany room. I’m in123456%.” 

Hearing some animal 1234, 567 heart stood 
still. She feared it might be a 1234567. 





3. 
SIXTEEN HIDDEN TITLES. 


In the park nightingales were singing. and 
near by a mavis counted out its notes, as Tony 
Lumpkin gave an antique engraving at a bar on 
the corner. The Hindu keeper—who had one 
eye—lost his temper, or pretended to. ‘You 
insult an honest man,” he said. ‘I will take it, 
but will give in lieu ten antlers. I cannot bear 
lazy men, and could not help a shabby lad, you 
know. arch! I, on essentially quick considera- 
Hon, yeued a ful order to keep resident police in 

ye park.”’ 


4. 

WHAT TO READ, 
If you want fou", soul to be filled with —, 
Read a curdiing tale by — —. 
When you feel you would like the richest of —, 
Indulge in a page from the poet —. 
When in the deep sea and in danger of —, 
Read a volume or two of —. 
If Fortune won’t come, and you can't — —, 
Try one of the plays of — and —. 


1s a man worn out with care and 
‘Twill rest him much to read — 











Do you feel discontented with your —? 

Read the longest poem of —- —. 
When surly fate deals a cruel —, 
Read some pretty thing by —- —. 


If a man can’t collect the money he —, 
Let him comfort himself with a poein from — 


When the crowd around is a perfect —, 
Then serenely read from dear —- —. 


When in prison for years like —- —, 
Read an essay or poem by —- —. 


If bebind the rest you long to —, 
Pass the time away in reading —. 


Should you chance to be out in a drenching —, 
Take the last great novel of —- —. 


When crushed with despair and lost to —, 
Read every couplet written by —. 


Are you out at the elbow and out of —, 
Then forget yourself in the pages of —. 


From your haughty pride you must —, 
When you pauenty puns of — — —. 


5. 
CHARADES. 
1 
My first is a very common pet, 
4 a pext an article small; 
My third is indispensable 
n the toilet of one and all. 
My whole is subterraneous, 
ugubrious to view ; 
And every traveller freely breathes 
When he has passed them through. 
11. 
‘Tis that sweetest time in the country, 
When the hay is being made. 
And we wateb the windings of my first 
From our seat in the elm-tree’s shade. 


Men of different nationalities 
Are toiling there in the sun, 

But we most admire my sturdy last, 
‘Whose labors have just begun. 


As the sun sinks lower and lower, 
We repalr to the house hard bys 

Where the richness and finish of my whole 
Give new pleasure to the eye. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pharaoh, Israel, Bucephalus, Alexander, La 
Pucelle, Orleans, Roland, Isabella, Don Quixote, 
Rosinante, Paul Revere, Sheridan, Putnam, Cus- 

Yr. 





2. Petunia, stephanotis, carnation, thunbergia, 
dleedin, 
nolia 
china a 
teria, mac 
william, 
] 
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4. When we plant a tree, we are doing what we 
ean to make our planet a more wholesome and 
happier dwelling-place for those who come after 

us, If not for ourselves. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Oaks, soak. Maple, ample. Pines, spine. 
ms, psalm. Lemon: mn, Cork, rock. Nuts, 
stun. Aspen, panes. ' Planes, panels. Upases, 
pauses. Teaks, takes. Heaths, sheath 
dash. Ash, has. Llexes, ¢ 
Beeches, Lime: 
Olive, O vile! Gum: 





horn, north, Sloe, 
y Bread, bared: 
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SENATORIAL CONTESTS. — After — three 
months of ineffective balloting, the Pennsylvania 
Legislature adjourned, 
electing a United States Senator. The Florida 
Legislature has chosen James P. Taliaferro, 
Democrat, to succeed Mr. Pasco, of the same 
party, in the Senate. Mr. Taliaferro has not 
held public office before. 

THE SAMOAN ComMIssion.—The auxiliary * 
cruiser Badger has been assigned to the duty 
of conveying the Samoan Commission to Apia. 
The German representative is Baron von Stern- 
berg, formerly secretary of the German legation | ¢¢ 
at Peking, and for the last two years first secretary 
of the German embassy at Washington. The 
British representative is Mr. C. N. E. Eliot, 
who, like the Baron von Sternberg, has been 
secretary of embassy at Washington. He has 
had diplomatic experience with the British 
legations at St. Petersburg, Tangier and Con- 
stantinople. 


ANTARCTIC ExpPLORATION.—The Belgian 
Antarctic expedition, commanded by Lieutenant 
de Gerlache, which sailed in the Belgica from 
Antwerp in August, 1597, had not been heard 
from since December, 1897, until a few days ago, 
when a telegram frum Montevideo announced 
that the Belgica had reached Sandy Point, on 
the Strait of Magellan, March 28th, and was to 
remain there three months to receive new sup- 
plies, and would then return south. It is 
reported by Doctor Cook, the American member 
of the party, that the expedition has explored 
Weddell Sea, which is southeast of Cape Horn, 
and has found lund not hitherto known. At 
about the same time the steam-whaler, Southern 
Cross, which carried from England last year the 
expedition commanded by Captain Borchgre- 
vinck, reached a New Zealand port, having 
landed the party at Cape Adare, Victoria Land, 
about February 1st. 


UNITED STATES CRUISER “RALEIGH,” 
the first vessel of Admiral Dewey’s fleet to 
return to American waters, was given a warm 
welcome when she reached New 


York, April 16th. ‘The mayor 
at extended the hospitalities of the | 
‘ "city; and the cruiser, attended 


by the Alrarado and San- 





“}the Spanish last year, and 
4 escorted by a number of vessels, 
f steamed from Tompkinsville to 
captain cocutan. Riverside Park, where salutes 
were fired opposite the tomb of President Grant. 
‘The Raleigh is commanded by Capt. Joseph B. 
Coghlan, who had charge of her in the fight in 
Manila bay. 


DIrLomatic APPOINTMENTS.—Diplomatic 
relations have been reopened between the United 
States and Spain. The President has appointed 
Mr. Bellamy Storer of Ohio, formerly a repre- 
sentative in Congress, and at 
present minister to Belgium, to 
represent this country at Mad- 
rid ; and the Spanish government, 
has designated as its minister at 
Washington the Duke of Arcos, 
recently Spanish minister to 
Mexico, whose wife was for- 
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April 20th, without | : 













- doral, two gunboats taken from | 





merly Miss Virginia Lowery of 
Washington, D.C. ‘The Ameri- 
can minister to Portugal, Mr. Lawrence Town- 
send of Pennsylvania, has been transferred to 
Brussels, to fill the vacancy occasioned by Mr. 
Storer’s appointment to Madrid, and Mr. 'Town- 
send’s place at I isbon is filled by the appointment 
of the Hou. John N. Irwin of Iowa. 


Tue NEW MEXICAN AMBASSADOR, Sefor 
Don Manuel de Azpiroz, has presented his 
credentials to the President, and has been suitably 
welcomed. His arrival has created a stir among | 
the diplomatists at Washington, 
because, about thirty years ago, 
when the Emperor Maximilian 
was condemned to death in 
Mexico, it was the duty of Sefor 
Azpiroz, then judge - advocate 
general, to conduct the prosecu- 
tion. Maximilian was a brother 
of the Emperor of Austria and 
son-in-law of the King of Bel- 
gium, and the representatives of Austria and 
Belgium at Washington, bearing this ancient 
grievance in mind, seem disposed to treat Sefior 
Azpiroz with scant courtesy. 

IMMIGRATION FROM FINLAND.—Recent 
harsh decrees of the Russian government, which 
abridge the constitutional rights hitherto enjoyed 
by Finland, are leading many young Finns to 
leave their native country for the United States. 
A single vessel recently brought 400 ofthem to 
Hull, England, on their way to this country, 200 
came on another ship, and others are coming. 
The Finns are a hardy, intelligent and industriou: 
people, and there are about a quarter of a million 
of them already in the United States. 


BELLAMY STORER. 





BENOR AZPIROZ. 
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we forward you 13 pkgs. with premium. list. and full 
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KELSEY & OO, Meriden. Conn. 
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BEST AIR GUNS, 
Pocket or Bicycle Rifle 
Targets, Foot Lathes, ete. 
Manufactured by 
H. M. QUACKENBU 
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“NEW ERA.” 


Newest thing 
It sounds like el 

bell. To ring i 
button.” Best quality bell 
metal. Loud, clear musical tones. 
Sold by dealers or sent post-paid 
for $1.00 if your dealer Faas ttt. 


BEVIN BROS. MPG. CO., 
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and trolley cars All ¢ 
Weight from 350 Ibs to 
MILLER & SIBLEY 


Dragon Bicycle “Bell |B 


Onty $1.00 by mail. 
Handsomely Modeled. 
ly Hand-Chased. 
Rich Jew 
Finished in Handsome 
Lion, Serpent or Turtle, same price. 


NEW DEPARTURE BELL CO., Bristol, Ct. 
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BETTER THAN A BRUSH. 
en you have used it you'll never use a brush 
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ARROW PASTE-SPREADER CO., Box 1056, Worcester, Mass. 
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Are an Unqualified Success 


Not an $3 50 


Experiment 


SIMPLEST and SAFEST. 
Burn Brightest and Longest 
BADCER BRASS M'F'C CO.., 


HOME STUDY 
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| career in any business, Write for booklet, Getting op ls 


Iness College, 1 Chicago, Il. 
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Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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AN INTERESTING NEW PLANT.—At a 
recent meeting of the Linnean Society in London 
specimens of a new oil-producing plant from 
Venezuela were exhibited. The oil resembles 
that of sandalwood, and is already known in 
commerce, but the plant has hitherto remained 
undescribed. It proves to be a new genus of the 
rue family, to which the common prickly ash 
belongs, and it has been named mmelia, 
after a German botanist who first distilled the 
aromatic oi) from its wood. 





EvROPEAN AND AMERICAN GRAPES.— 
It is probably not a matter of general knowledge 
that all the varieties of grapes cultivated in the 
vineyards of Europe and Asia have sprung from 
but one recognized species, whose cultivation 
began in the East; while, on the other hand, 
there are 20 or 30 native species of grapes in this 
country, and the 800 domestic varieties have been 
produced by American cultivators, from the 
comuningling of several of the native species. 

Tue DisMaAL Swamp SINKING.—The Jan- 
uary meeting of the Biological Society in Wash- 
ington was devoted to the great Dismal Swamp, 
and the fact was brought out that, at present, 
the area of the swamp is slowly sinking, and 
Lake Drummond, in its 
centre, is growing larger. 
Similar changes have 
occurred in the past, 
periods of elevation and 
subsidence gradually 
succeeding one another. 
The average elevation 
above sea-level is so 
slight that natural drain- 
age is insufficient to 
remove the rainfall. The 
swamp is a kind of 
frontier station where Northern and Southern 
plants meet, many Northern species having their 
Southern limit here, and several Southern types 
their most northerly abiding-place. It contains 
many birds and mammals which show distinct 
characters. 





Upper Limits oF YELLOW FEVER.— 
Statistics indicate that, while yellow fever varies 
with the rainfall, it is limited by elevation above 
sea-level. This elevation, however, is widely 
different in different countries. In the United 
States it is 800 feet, in Mexico 2300 feet, in Brazil 
2700 feet and in Jamaica 4,000 feet. It would 
appear that it climbs highest in the West Indies. 

THe MAREORAMA.—This is a French inven- 
tion to be exhibited at the Paris Exposition next 
year. A model of an ocean steamer is mounted 
ona Diet 4 and moved by machinery so as to 
imitate all the motions 
of a vessel at sea. 
Steam will issue from 
the smoke-stacks, real 
water will foam around 
the vessel, and marine 
odors will fill the air. 


will be immense moving 
canvasses, painted after 
the manner of the 
scenes in a cyclorama, 
and as these steadily 
unroll they will produce 
the illusion that the vessel is really moving for- 
ward. Starting from Marseilles, the imaginary 
travellers will be transported to Constantinople, 
and there will be no guarantee against seasick- 
ness. 





A Simeve Fire Exrincuisuer.—In 
German yarnish-factories an easy way to extin- 
guish a burning pan of oi] has been found in the 
use of a fine-meshed wire net. 
covers the burning surface the iron wires conduct 
off the heat so rapidly that the gases can no 
longer flame. It is the principle of the D: 
safety lamp, and might be employed in various 
ways to extinguish burning gases. 


THe SEAT OF THE 














Minb.—Phrenologists 







say that the higher intellectual proc s are 
performed in the front part of the brain, but 
recent studies have led some physiologists to 


conclude that the posterior lobes of the cerebrum 
are the real seat of mental power. These lobes 
are more developed in man than in other animals, 
and are most conspicuous in the highest races of 
men. 


BALLoons IN A Srorm.—Mr. Carl EF. 
Myers, the aéronaut, in discussing the question 
of aérial navigation, points out one great advan- 
tage of the balloon over the aéroplane. The 


latter cannot stop or hover in the air, and if | 


caught in a storm, may become helpless. The 
balloon, on the other hand, while it cannot go 


against the wind, is safe, even in a tempest, | 


provided no effort is made to drive it in oppasi- 
tion to the air-currents. Even ina high wind, 
the halloon seems to the aronaut to be becalmed. 


__ Oneach side of the ship | 


As soon as this | 
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Good 
To Eat 


Swift’s perfect food products are 
made with care and under U.S. Gov- 
* ernment supervision, and handled in 
cleanliness — Guaranteed of highest 
& grade and of positive purity. 

Swift’s Premium Hams. 

* Swift's Premium Breakfast Bacon. 
Swiit’s Silver Leaf Lard. 
Swift's Beef Extract. 

Swift's Jersey Butterine. 

Swift's Cotosuet. 

Sold Everywhere. 
Swift and Company, Chicago, 


Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, St. Paul. 
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NO MORE DARNING. | 


Make Old 
Stockings 
New. 


“The Stockinette Stiteh "(BOOK- 
LET ) describes an invisible 
method of attaching new feet to * 
the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning, and makes 
your hosiery good as new. 


Racine Feet 


paid for 
Pto n, cotton, fast black or unbleached white. 


Sur Pairs for 50 cents. Agents Wanted. 
H. S. Blake & Co., DEFT. D, RACINE, Wis. 
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to g0 on 
your vacation. 


The summer climate of 
Southern California is de- 
lightful. Go there and see 
the wonders of the-great West 
en route. Low round-trip 
rates will be made late in 
June and early in July by the 
Santa Fe Route, with liberal 
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20th CENTURY MFG. CO., 17 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 
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New Watch 
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ves both got them free. 
This is the way we did it. 


Handsome Camera for selling 30 packages, 
Fountain Pen for selling 20 packages, Rugby 
Foot Ball for selling 20 packages, Bo 
Chain and Charm for selling 
Girls Watch and Chatelaine | 1g 40 
packages Sawyer’ est Blue Crystals among 
your friends and neighbors. h pkg. makes 
a quart of best Liquid Blue. Price 1octs. each. 
Send your name and address to 
us and we will send the Blue, 
express paid. When sold send 
us the money and we will send 
the Watch free by mail, 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., 


Dept. H, 27 Broad Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 years. 


Raven Gloss): 


The highest-art of dressing for the shoes 
of gentlewomen and the Vici kid shoes of 
gentlemen, 

The standard high-grade shoe-saver, 
dresser and leather-renewer for nearly a 
quarter ofacentury. 
The Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. 

No. 71 Barclay Street, 

‘New York City. 


If your dealer hasn't it, 
‘we'll vend full-sized bottle 
by p paid express for the 
price, 25 cents (in staznpe). 
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“When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


=x) Summer Suits 


$4, 


QUR new Summer styles 

of Tailor-made Suits 
= Skirts are now ready. 
We will be ased to mail 
Sree our latest Catalogue 
together with Supplement 
of new Summer Styles and 
a collection of samples of 
materials to select from. 
We keep no ready-made 
garments, but make every- 
thing to order, thus insur- 
ing i perfection of fit and 
finish, 








Our Catalogue illustrates: 


New Summer Suits, $4 up. 
(Ia Pique, Duck, Crash, 
Linen, Denim, etc.) 

Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
(In Venetians, Broadcloths, 
Chevi ges, and all the 
new fabrics.) 

| Cloth Skirts, $4 up. Summer Skirts, $3 up. 

| Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
We also make finer garments and send samples of all 

grades, All orders filled promptly: a suit or skirt can be 
made in one day when necessary. We pay express 
charges everywhere. If, when writing, you will mention 
any particular kind or color of samples that you desire, 
it will afford us pleasure to send you exactly what you 
wish. Write to-day for Catalogue and samples; we will 
send them to you /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 






































afford all the pleasure and | 
|, exercise of bicycling with- 
’ out the nervous strain and | / 
danger. 99 Model weighs |} 
33 pounds, 

Tinkham Chair Cycles 
also permit invalids to ob- 
tain all the exhilarating 
| effects of driving. The 
driving frame can be de- || 
tached as shown below. || 
Send for descriptice catalogue. || 

THE TINKHAM CO., 
306-310 W West 59th St., New Vork. 





privileges, choice of return 
routes and long limit. 


Send for full particulars. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 
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Why Not Save It ? 


ihe middieman’s profit, 
That ¥ 
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No. 287—Three Spring 
Loop Phaeton, with shafts 
$83. Othersseil it for $130 
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ture 170 styles of vel 
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the consumer 
Illustrated Catalogue 


ELKHART CARRIAGE and HARNESS MFG. CO., 
Elkhart, Ind. 











AChild’s ©. Suit SI. 90 


$y Made from Remnants of our Fine $2.00 and 
A 85.00 a yard cloth which was left over from 
our Great Tailoring Department. @1.9 
don't pay for the cloth, tonuy nothing of the 
making and Mnings. Order today before 
they are all gone. 
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stock recently we for 
nants, in each of whi 













will necumulate In our 
large tailoring store—do 
avoid them. Upon taking 
don hand ever 
h there was env; 


uine tmported all wool English enssimeres 
cheviots—all 


wade every 
toft boys 15 years old, 

1.90. The suits are splen: 
B cialy style and are guaran. 
teed fully worth double our price: 
3 mat send this adv, 
SEND NO MONEY Wii, cicicettande 
“Five age of boy, state 1? large or small for age and we'll 





If just as re 
ress agent $1.90 and express charges. 
Write for free cloth samples 
{ts for boys from 4to 19 years old. 


. LOUIS VEHON CO0.155 W. Jackson St.Chicago, Il, 
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PRICE 25 CENTS. 
THE NAVAL 
BLUE HILL BOX KITE. 


ne 14, 1898. 
very boy wants it. 
nes sup from the hand 
nds of feet to th . Any child ean fly it. 
ale By Toy-Dealers Everywhere. 
Or will be sent, prepaid, with 300 feet flax kite line 
m receipt of Send stamp for 16-page 
catalogue of scientific kites. 


orsma Mir- 380 Broadway, 
AR, 


STARVING 


In the Midst of Plenty. 
| That’s what people with poor digestion are 
| doing every day. They have no appetite, or if 
they do have an appetite and eat what they re- 
quire, it does them no good, because the stomach 
does not digest it, and the fermenting mass of 
food becomes a source of disease, of headaches, 
sleeplessness, Janguor and the thousand and one 
symptoms of disordered digestion. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets promptly relieve 
and cure all forms of indigestion. They have 
done it in thousands of cases and will de it in 
yours. ‘The reason is simple. They digest the 
Sood whether the stomach works or not, and 
that’s the whole s 

At all druggists, 50 cents a box. 

A little book on Stomach Troubles may be had 
Sree by addressing 
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Twice as much used 

as of any other Stove 
Polish on earth. 

J.L.PRESCOTT & Co, NEW YORK, 









Th h’s C panion 1s au illustrated weekly 

eee ee ee 
.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or six are often given to sub- 

scribers in a sing! issue of the paper All 

he number 





n 
le week: 


additional pages over eight—which tx ¢ 
ven for fineare a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions cau commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 





tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a P office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN HE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 


requested to do #0. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
nost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
1d be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
ver toe in a letter must do it on their own 
ye 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
ime 





haine on your paper, which shows to what 
your subscription Is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Kemeiber that the publishers 
mi by letter when a subscriber wishes: 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 











Returning your p: r will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we not find your name on our 
bovuks nuless your Post-oftice address is given. 












Always give the naine of the Post-office to which 
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VARICOSE VEINS. 


CCORDING to those wise 
3 men who delight to remind 
us on every occasion of 
* man's lowly origin, vari- 

cose veins are among the 
penalties we have to pay 
for standing on our hind 
legs instead of walking on 
all fours like the other 
animals. It is chiefly, they 
say, the pressure of the 
very high column of blood 
upon the comparatively thin walls of the veins 
that causes them to become dilated or “varicose.” 

There are other causes, however, that no doubt 
contribute to the establishment of this unpleasant 
affection. The veins of the legs are so far from 
the heart that the blood in them is comparatively 
little influenced by either the pushing or the 
suction force of the heart's contraction. 

The contraction of the muscles of the legs, also, 
while in some cases it favors the emptying of the 
veins, in others constricts them, and dams back 
the blood. The constricting action of the garter 
naturally favors the occurrence of varicose veins, 
although, curiously enough, the trouble {s more 
common in men than in women. 

Finally the enlargement of the veins may be 
favored by a general loss of tone in the system; 
the muscles and ail the fleshy parts become flabby 
and do not support the veins as they should, and 
the walls of the veins themselves participate in 
the general relaxation and dilate. 

The discomfort caused by varicose veins is often 
very severe. The limb feels heavy and distended, 
and there is a more or less constant, dull ache, 
amounting sometimes to actual pain of a burning 
character. Often in neglected cases, or after the 
trouble has lasted for a long time, ulcers form on 
the legs, which are very difficult to heal. More 
rarely a greatly distended vein may rupture, 
forming a purplish discoloration beneath the skin; 
or if the skin bas become thinned, it also may 
break and & severe hemorrhage result. 

There is no actual cure for varicose veins except 
a surgical operation, which is seldom desirable, 
and we must be contented usually with such relief 
as can be had by supporting the dilated veins by 
means of an elastic stocking. This should be put 
on immediately on rising In the morning, and worn 
throughout the day. 

In severe cases the patient should remain in 
bed or on a lounge for a few days, with the limb 
ralsed on a pillow in order to favor the emptying 
of the engorged veins, while If there are any signs 
of inflammation, cloths wet in a cooling lotion 
may be laid on the part. 
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GOD’S FLOWERS. 


The author of “The Cry of the Children” says 
that, last summer, a little girl ten years old, who 
for the past two years had helped her mother to 
supply a large warehouse with artificial roses, 
was taken into the country for a short holiday by 
one of those admirable societies which are giving 
East End (London) children glimpses of rural life 
and a few days of fresh air, both of which are too 
often unknown to the little toilers. 

On the morning of her arrival the child was 
taken round the garden of the cottage where she 
was to stay. She had never seen growing flowers. 
before, and although her wonder was excited by 
the petals of the pansies,—she thought they were 
“reel velvet,"—and the scent of the pinks and the 
sweet peas, her eyes continually wandered toward 
@ large rose-bush that grew against the side of 
the house. 

It was one mass of blossoms, and her interest ' 
at last overcoming ber shyness, she suddenly 
darted away from the lady who was showing her ; 
the garden, and ran to the rose-tree. 

“These are much better than even mother can | 
make," she said, rubbing the petals of an over-| 
blown flower critically between ber thumb and | 


forefinger; ‘an’ I don't believe my Aunt Sal, who | 


is the best rose-and at —'s factory, could touch | 


the payment of money to | th 
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‘em. My! aint they lovely?” Then she sighed | A 
regretfully, “I sha’! 
like these ’ere. We aint got no time to stick ’em | 
together like this.” 

She was silent for a little while, still rubbing the 
petals gently, and the lady took the opportunity 
to say something about the perfection of nature’s 
handiwork. . 

“Do you think as God Is riled with us for making 
them there roses so bad?” the child asked, in a 
tone of anxiety. 

Young as she was, the brand of the worker who 
fights hourly with starvation had entered into her 
soul, and during the whole of her visit she could 
not overcome her awe and wonder at the beauty 
of the roses “‘as God made.” 


thor 


STRENGTH OF A GRIZZLY. 


A hunter tells some wonderful stories about the 
strength of grizzly bears. He saw one that had 
had one of its forepaws shot useless, use the other 
to draw its weight of eleven hundred pounds up 4 
precipice, where it seemed as If the feat were 
impossible. He tells also of cows knocked over 
by a single blow from the forepaw of a bear; but 
perhaps his most surprising story is of an occur- 
rence that he witnessed three summers ago. He 
says: 

I spent the season in the coast mountains near 


Hudson Bay, and one moonlight night I saw a 
big grizzly bear in the act of carrying a dead cow 


She carried 
e cow in her forepaws for st least three miles, 
across jagged rocks ten feet high, over fallen 
logs, around the rocky mountainside where even | # 
a jackass could not get a foothold, to a narrow 
trail up the steep mountain. 

She never stopped to rest a moment, but went | # 
straight on. I followed her, and about half «| @ 
mile from her lair laid her low. 


The cow weighed & 


at least two hundred pounds, and the bear about 


the sparsely timbered valley below. 


four hundred and fifty. 
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TIRED EYES. 


A correspondent of Popular Science News tells 
of a party of Alpine climbers who, having spent 
five hours among the snows of the mountains, 
returned to their homes after dark. A great 
change had to all appearance taken place since 
the night before. Instead of being illuminated 
in the usual way, the place was supplied with 


n't ever be able to make roses | °2 8 cough. “/rown's Bronchial Troches" are of great | 
service in relieving coughs and h 


|HOME 


ne ad a" pont th talnside, from | % 
ad a position on the mountainside, from ari 
which I could see every movement of the bear in | | CONTREXEVILLE MPG .» Manville, R. 1 
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Bicycles 


$25 $35 $50 


Have No Equal. 


ACENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 
Chicago. New York. 









For Recovering §— 
Chairs, Couches, 
Divans, Etc. 


Contrexeville Mfg. Co. 
“Lam delighted with'the § 
Normandie Plush | pu 
chased from you. With it 
[have made my old chair 
look like new. Your il- 
lustrated Catalogue is a 
beauty and such af 
help in selecting ; 
signs and colors 1’ 


















Even a Child Can Play 


the Columbia Zither from the 
figure-chart music furnished 
with each instrument, it’s 
so easy. 


Mlustrated Catalogue in if 


“le FREE 


We sell the 
Normandie? 
Plushes }> 
direct from 
the loom and 
save you 
money. 
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No. 3, 
The $6. 
Columbia Zither 
is a simplified German Zith- 
er of American manufacture. 
The voice notes and groups 
of chords biend harmonious- 
ly and produce charming and 


delightful music. 


If your music -dealer hasn’t the Columbia 
Zither send to us. No. % as illustrated above, 
6.00, other Nos. $4.00 to $8.00, any of which we 
will kend ©. .. OF Express prepaid on receipt 
of price. 700 extra tunes at Se. each. Cata. Free. 


THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, 
Dept. T. 150 Liverpool St., East Boston, Mass. 


Comfortable Shoes, 
$4. 


Gentiemen’s Shoes. 
Health=giving Shoes. 
Good fitting Shoes. 


Shoes that give you character. 
Send for Catalogue free. 


Ralston Health Shoe Makers, 
Campello, Mass. 
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green lights. 


It took the travellers a little time to realize that 
they were suffering from Daltonism, or color 
blindness, superinduced by eye-fatigue. The 
intense light caused by the sun shining upon the 
snow had for the time rendered them unable to 
judge of colors, and given rise to their curious 
mistake, Three hours elapsed before the eyes 
regained their normal condition. 

‘hevreul explains that the eye, cannot gaze lone 
upon a given color without tending to become 
insensible to it. When the eye looks long upon x 
color it should be rested by the complementary 
color. Thus sn eye that has grown tired with 
green shonld be rested by red, which is green’s 
complementary color. 





ALL HE LACKED. 


A candidate for the position of teacher in a 
New Hampshire district school was found sadly 
deficient in spelling, grammar and mathematics, | 
and it was with a perfunctory air that the examiner 
turned to the subject of geography. 


“Where is Chicago?” he asked, selecting a 
quest iou at random from 4 sheet of miscellaneous 

jueri¢s. 

“Well, it’s out West,” replied the candidate, 
with the tone of one who had unexpectedly landed 


on solid and familiar ground. 
the West?” persisted the 


ar 

“In what part of 
heartless examiner, 

“Well, now,” said the young. 
ingennous but fleeting smile, “I know where- 
abouts in the Union Chicago Is, just as well as 
anybody: I could go right there if I had a ticket, | 
but I haven't got the flow of language to make it 
clear, that’s the only trouble!” 








man, with an 


NATIONAL FERVOR. 


A writer in Cornhill gives some humorous notes 
of English school examinations. Apparently 
national characteristics come out as vividly as 
individual ones, at these encounters between the 
learned and the unlearned. 


One day, an examiner was listening to a class 
of Irish boys in London, as they repeated 
Macaulay's “Horatius.” 

“Would three soldiers, nowadays,” he aske«, | 
“be likely to hold a bridge against a whole army?” 

“No, sir,” the boys answered. 

“Would three Englishmen, for example?” he 
continued. 

“No, sir,” said the class. 

‘Would three Scotchmen?” 

They again dissented. 

“Would three Irishmen?” 

“Please, sir,” shouted an excitable little fellow, 
“one Irishman would do it!” 











HIS LEARNED FRIEND. 


The Argonaut tells of a certain doctor who bad 
occasion, when only a beginner in the medica! 
profession, to attend a trial as a witness. 


The opposing counsel, in crossexamining th: 
young doctor, made several sarcastic remarks 
joubting the ability of so young a man to under 
stand his business. The result proved the youny 
physician to be as quick-witted as the learne:| 

counsel. 

“Do you know the symptoms of concussion of 
the brain?” 

“T do,” replied the doctor. 

“Well,” continued the attorney, ystipPose my 
learned friend, Mr. Baging, and myself were (0 
bang our heads together, should we get concussion 
of the brain?” . 

“Your learned friend, Mr. Baging, might,” said 
the doctor. 








ourt in Dublin was recent! y 
‘ + Michael Flaherty your grani/ 
fatber?’ fe was till a bull kil hed him,” said 
Mr. Flaherty. 




















Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
in his Essay on Elo- 
quence said in speak 
ing of aman whom 
he described as a 

Godsend to his town. 


“He is put together like 
a Waltham Watch” 





The old-fashioned and the new— 
the modern idea in biscuit-packing,and 
the method of otherdays. The new idea 
is the Uneeda Biscuit package. 
The old way is the familiar barrel of the cor- 
ner store. The two methods in packing involve 
more than cleanliness—they involve the very life 
of the cracker, the crispness and delicate flavor of which alone make 
the cracker or biscuit worth eating. You'll appreciate this if you try 


Uneeda 





Biscuit 


When you know their delicacy and 


goodness you will place a higher 
the biscuit as an arti- 
Uneeda 
Biscuit not only taste good, 
but do 
irticle of diet. 


value on 


cle of daily food. 





will you good as a 


Ask 
them. 


steady 


your grocer about 


Refuse all imitations. 





New England and Other Matters. 


The new Librarian of Congress, Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, took the oath of oftice on April 
5th, and the Companion finds pleasure in 
printing the portrait of this public official, from 
whom inuch is expected. Doctor Putnam was , 
born in New York in 1861, was graduated at | 
Harvard and the Columbia Law School, and 
then went West. In 1885 he was admitted to 
the Minneapolis bar. 

In the same year he entered upon his real 
lifework. While serving as librarian of the 
Athenwum, a stock corporation library, he 
organized the Minneapolis Public Library, and 
set it so firmly upon its feet that when he 
resigned the librarianship, in 1891, it ranked as 
the fifth public library in the United States, in 
point of circulation and income. Since February, 
1895, Doctor Putnam had been at the head of 
the Boston Public Library, filling his difficult 
position to the acceptance of all the people. In 
1898 he received the degree of Doctor of Letters 
— Litt. .—from Bowdoin College. 

The unusual in proposed or perfected 
legislation is of significance to the ordinary 
citizen as well as to the sociologist. Under the 
general head of the uncommon in enactments 
during the present season may be recorded with 
propriety the repeal of the Maine law providing 
for a bounty on wildeats. 

The horse-car hastens to join the stage- 
coach in the “limbo of forgotten things.” The 
report of the railroad commissioners of Massa- 
chusetts proves it. 
the street railway tracks of that state aggregate 
more than sixteen hundred miles in length, less 
than eight miles of the trackage are equipped for 
horse-power only. And yet the use of electricity 
as a motive power began only about ten years 
ago. 





In a certain Vermont village they tell 
of a much-married man who pointed with 
mournful pride to a tradesman’s sign, and said, 
“That's the undertaker who buries my wives!” 
It is a gruesome reminiscence; but a recent 
wedding in East Machias, Maine, was notable 
as an illustration of a pleasanter kind of con- 
tinuity. The prominent citizen who performed 
the ceremony had rendered a like service to the 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather of the 
groom. In fact, he seems to be the justice who 
marries the family. 


Rasselas's ‘Happy Valley” seems to} 
bear a certain resemblance to Cranston, Rhode 
Island, where, according to the Providence | 
Telegram, there were only four arrests by the | 
police during the month of February—this, we | 
are told, being no exceptional instance. The 
wonder grows when we reflect that Cranston is 
a town of twelve thousand inhabitants, and that 
the police appropriation for the whole year is 
only three thousand dollars, a fraction of one 
per cent. of the town’s income! But the 
“Happy Valley” constructed by Doctor Johnson 
was almost impossible to get into or out of; and 
quiet people who might be seduced by these 
statistics could easily buy house-room in Cranston, 
although, of course, no inhabitant wants to leave. 

A snake in pickle was the phenomenon 
that seemed to confront a Hartford woman—the 


shows that, although |, 





Times tells the story—when recently she opened | 
a jar of picealilli, put up last summer. She | 
knew, however, that she was innocent of 
chopping up reptiles to flavor her tomatoes and | 
onions, and she bravely fished the thing out. It | 
proved to bea piece of rubber seven inches in| 
diameter, nearly three-quarters of an inch wide, | 
and an eighth of an inch in thickness, measuring, 
when cut, eighteen inches in length; and as she | 
could not otherwise account for it, she believed | 
it had “grown” from one of the ordinary bands | 
used in sealing jars, and that it had fed on the 
vinegar until it had become six times its natural 
size! Possibly the cireumstance explains the 
sea-serpent; he may have been, originally, a) 
section of garden hose. 

That the woman's club has ‘come to 
stay,” and must be reckoned a permanent force 
in our social and intellectual life, is demonstrated 
by the Woman’s Clubhouse Corporation, which 
is putting up a ten-story office building on 
Beacon Street, Boston. Accommodations for 
Boston, Cambridge, and suburban clubs, together 
with halls for lectures, concerts and banquets, 
will here be provided; and there will be shops 
on the ground floor and many offices above, so 
that man, who is generally willing enough to 
pay tribute to woman, may tender some of it in 
the tangible form of rent. ‘The landlord class, 
although not unduly given to sentiment, is 
already prepared to admit that the building will 
be a very good investment; and since women 
have planned, financed and directed the whole 
enterprise, there can be no doubt as to the 
direction which the general admiration and 
applause should take. 
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ALBANY BU NESS 


APPLES ARE SCARCE 


just now and housekeepers can’t get 
them. But from their grocer they can 


1 Get Johnson’s HOME-MADE 
S-Ib. Crocks Jams and Preserves. 
# THEY ARE PURE AND DELICIOUS. 


Baker’s Pure 
reut Extracts. : 


ture's Flavors Bottled up. 
‘ull-Measure Bottles; N 





In 
Paneled Sides. You cau g 
them if you ask for them 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPAN 





BOYS and GIRLS wet G3 


00 
Jr. Camera. 


ake fire; no smell or 

seat the nanan: one coat 

any ald stove | ns for 
‘Application, When you have 

, nail us the 86.40, send the 

yen and stove dealers: 

wd we at once send you cam- 

polish, freight or express prepaid. 


r {YOUNG & FRENCH, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


THIS IS OUR GIFT. 


MEALINE 
SOAP, 


' Cleanall, Perfumes, Ete. 


COMPANY, New Haven, Conn, 


Portable POY House. 


Adozen Hens will do well in 
‘this House the year round. 





puting in: 





E. P, Hodgson, Box 50, Dover, Mass. 


BUBIER'S LAXATIVE SALZ eee 
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The Life of Your Stove 


a8 ve ds upon the uiteve Maing! if 

a le or bad crack in Tining 
giving th ree heat direct access to 
the ov nt, it will soon warp and 
burnjthe oven plates and ruin the best 
stove made! A few cents’ worth of 


CHAMPION 
STOVE CLAY 


will repair this hole or 
crack ina minute and save 
our stove, This is a com- 
ination of powdered tire. 
clays and plumbago. Mix 
wateranduselike mor- 
inreveement, ‘Anyonecan use 
it. Keepa box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy It of stove dleal- 
Write us tf he hasn't tt. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 


DIGHTON 
: FURNACES 


If bought now 























Gin the dull season) 


the Makers 
Save 


per cent. 






Cost, 


including 
expense of 


| 4 Rooms and Bath, $60. 
} 6 Rooms and Bath, 75. 
8 Rooms and Bath, 90. 


Write for FREE Catalogue and full information AT ONCE. 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Tauaton, Mass. 


Established 1858, 
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direct from. 


25 to 30 


ii. 
Ladies’ 
Tailor-Made 


Suits. 


We are making a fabric especially for 
Ladies’ Tailor Suits. [t is sold 
direct from the Mill to you at 90c. 
per yard, 54 inches wide. These 
goods are as fine quality as can be 
found in a $30 to $40 Tailor Suit. 
You state as near as possible what 
color and style is wanted and we will 
send you samples. 

A great many styles are especially 
adapted for Bicycle and Outing Suits. 


em MILLS, Tilton, N. H. 
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On Baking Day 


the efficien 
cleantines 


y. the economy, the comfort, the 
of the Detroit Jewel Gus Range 
are exemplified in a hundred different ways, 
There is no Lime wasted in waiting for the oven 
to heat, no fuel wasted while the stove is cool- 
Ing off. The 


Detroit Jewel 
GAS RANGE 


is most economical because you burn seven 
times as much air as y do g most conve- 
nient because the fire is always ready 
comfortable because it never ov 

Saves work because it ma 


most 
pats the 
es no dirt, 


bout it, we'll send you a book 





Seeathia: 


Is a bad habit, which leads to snoring and often 
is the cause of disease. 
the mouth when the nostrils become sore and 
swollen, caused by catarrh and colds in the head. 
This condition ought to be remedied at once. 


Prof. Pepper’s 


WITH 
OPEN MOUTH 


You breathe through 


Catarrh 
Oil 


—a formula by the late Dr. 


William Pepper of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania — 
is a wonderful remedy for | || 


CATARRH 
In Any Form. 





To readers of The Com- 
panion we make this liberal 
offer: We will send Oil 
and Atomizer for $1.00. 
At the end of ten days if 
results are not satisfactory 
we will refund the money 
on the return of the Atom- 
izer alone. This  treat- 
ment is as effective for the 
old as for the young. 


The Walker-Rintels Drug Co., 


166 Summer Street and 244 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Call at our new store, opposite the South Union Station. 








Mix in their food a small / 

quantity of Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder twice a week, gradually 
increasing the amount until the 
pullets come to laying maturity. 


The SECRET 
of SUCCESS 


in raising poultry for profit lies in 
the use of Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder, as thousands can testify. 
In use over thirty years. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or 
by mail. asc. a package, 5 for $1. Large 
a-b. can $1.20. 6 cans $5. Exp. paid. 


I. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 


23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 





Weatherproof 


A DRY POWDER 


which mixed with COLD WATER makes a 
FIREPROOF and WEATHERPROOF paint. 


OR Use Outside or Inside on clean, 
firm surfaces; will not Streak, Rub 
nor Scale off. Since it contains no 
oil, the white will never turn yellow 
nor the colors (16) change tint. 

Its covering capacity is fully 100 
per cent. greater, and one coat is 
equal in appearance to two of oil paint. 

“Asbestine makes a First-Class prim- 
ing or sizing coat for the application 
of other paints. 


Costs 75 2. less than Oil Paint. 
Any One can Mix and Apply. 


Asbestine has been on the 
market seven years and is used 
to-day in every State in the Union. 


The Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
make a reduction on risks where wood is 
protected with ASBESTINE PAINT. 
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ICO/d Water Paint 


Combines More Good Qualities 
than any Other Paint. 


Durable, Economical, Fireproof, Sanitary. — 


For Use in the Following Places: 


Apartment Houses Electric Stations Machine Shops 
Engine Rooms Mills 
Factories Out Buildings 
Fences Planing Mills 
Foundries Power Houses 
Hen-Houses Saw Mills 
Hospitals Schoolhouses 
Hotels Stables 

Ice Houses Stores 

Jails Tanneries 
Laundries Woollen Mills 
Light Shafts Warehouses 


Car Houses 
Churches 
Cottages 
Cotton Mills 
Creameries 
Dairies 

Dry Kilns+ 


Neshannock Falls, Pa., Nov. 24, 1898. 


y hotel was burned on September 28th, and 
sbestine Cold Water Paint saved my barn 
42 x 64, only sixty feet from building burned. 


Gen, W. A. CLARK. 


Crown Wall Finish 


—A similar product to ASBESTINE— should 
be used for plastered walls and ceilings. 


Ask your dealer or write us direct for applied 
sample, price-lists, tint and color cards Y. ~ 
For three 2-cent stamps, to cover post- 
age, we will mail enough of either 
paint for practical application. 


The Alden Speare’s Sons Co., 


369 Atlantic Ave., 74 John St., 59 Market St., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


FIRST OF ALL 


in the manufacture of our 
Chocolates we etve atten- 


tion to QUALITY. 


s 


« HD. FOSS & CO, 


38 South Market St., 


* 


This device on 
every piece. 


Boston, Mass. 
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“There ‘as no Kodak 
but the 
Eastman Kodak.” 








By the 
Kodak system 


Pocket 
Photography 


becomes simple and practical. The 
Kodak system does away with heavy, 
fragile, glass plates and cumbersome 
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Health--Comfort--Beauty 


Three attributes that have made Ferris’ Good Sense Waists popular with 
women who respect the laws of nature—who love perfect ease—who desire to plate holders, using non-breakable 
dress in fashion and in taste. Ferris’ Good Sense Waists are made to suit $ is 5 
: ; si 3 ; film cartridges which weigh but ounces 
every form—normal, stout and slender; to suit the requirements of every 
woman, every purpose. If you would like to know which of the where plates weigh pounds. Kodaks 
can be loaded and unloaded in broad 


Ferris’ Good Sense Waists daylight. 
is best suited to your form, to your manner of dressing, we will send you an Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


interesting book of photographic illustrations, free. 


Coraet Waists are sald by all leading retailers. Do not take substitutes EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


only t 









| rris’ Good 
| Lad ties ", 81.00 to 
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‘The name of 


Swit 


on lard, on hams, 
on bacon, 1s a 


GUarantee of Purity 


Swift and Company 







THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 BROADWAY, New York. Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail, Rochester, N. Y. 
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oe USE WILLIAMS’ 


EY: 2 
, CREAM 


TOILET SOAP 
Pte times a day and 
every day in the year. 


Made for 
Delicate Skins 


THE J. B. ‘aa tibne CO.. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Makers of the Famous Williams* 
Shaving Soaps. 
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- Sample Cake mailed for 2 cents 
Sr Full-Sized Cake, 15 cents. | 
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RALPH’S NIGHT - HARVESTING. 
By Hayden Carruth. 


westerly side of the field of wheat on its 

half-mile-long swath. ‘There were three 
horses abreast; a boy was driving, and two 
men were riding on the low-sweeping platform 
on the side opposite the standing grain, binding 
it into bundles as it came rolling over in front 
of them like a waterfall. Every minute or so a 
band, made of the straw and grain itself, would 
break, and the guvel would have to be thrown 
off unbound, since the cataract never ceased, 
and there was no time to make another band. 

As the machine came up on a little knoll, one 
of the men called to ‘the boy to stop; and 
jumping off, he said to a man who was standing 
the bundles into shocks, ard whom they had 
Just overtaken: 

“See here, boss, we might as well quit. Half 
the bands break, and it’s so dry that it’s shelling 
out like milkweed pods. What are we going 
to do?” 

The farmer folded his arms and looked over 
the broad field and one beyond, white and bent 
low, going to waste before his eyes. 

“{ don't know, Malcolm,” he said slowly. 

Then he added quickly, almost desperately, 
“We've got to save it somehow.” 
Never before since the country was settled 
had the harvest come on with such a rush. 
There had been a fortnight of wet, cloudy 
weather; then the skies suddenly cleared, and 
a hot wind came up out of the southwest 
which seemed to ripen the wheat at a touch. 
It was in the days, some twenty-five years ago, 
when wheat was practically the only thing 
grown on many Minnesota farms, and’a failure 
of the crop meant famine. 

This season, up to the last moment, had 
been an excellent one for wheat; the yield was 
even larger than usual, some fields promising 
forty bushels to the acre—many as high as 
thirty. In another way the prospect had been 
good also—in that of the facilities for harvesting 
the crop. This had formerly been done 
with reapers, which left the grain on the 
ground, and required no less than five men to 
each machine for the binding. But in the 
Previous year harvesters, on which two men 
rode and did this work, had begun to creep in, 
and this season almost every farmer was 
provided with one or more of these machines. 
The harvester was the connecting link between 
the old reaper and the self-binder of the present 
day. 

Then, without warning, the farmers were 
brought face to face with two problems—the 
weather, threatening disaster, and the opposi- 
tion to the introduction of the machines by a 
large number of men disappointed in getting 
employment, some of whom were lawlessly 
inclined, if not actually criminal. 

“We've got to save it somehow, Malcolm,” 
repeated Mr. Burbank, as he looked nervously 
over the fields. 

“Well, there's no use of trying to tie it up as 
long as it’s as dry as it is now,” said the tall 
binder, in a disgusted tone. “The bands pull 
apart like tow strings, and two-thirds of the 
grain will be shelled out before you ever get it 
shocked.” 

“I know it,” returned the farmer, “but it’s 
going down fast. In two days it will be flat 
on the ground, and no machine can pick it up. 
We've got to get what we can of it. Can you 
throw the sickle any lower, Ralph?” 

“Not an inch, father,’’ answered the boy. 
“The lever is down to the last notch.” 

The farmer looked at the short stubble and 
‘saw no reason to doubt this. 

“I’ve thought of something, though,” went 
-on the boy, swinging around in the iron seat. 

“What?” asked his father, in a rather care- 
less tone. 

“Why not lie off now and cut to-night, when 
the grain’s a little damp?” 

“If there was a moon, we might,” answered 
Mr. Burbank. 

“We can, anyway,” said Ralph, with enthu- 
siasm. “We can tie a lantern down there by 
the gathering board—that’s the only place I 


Te harvester came clattering down the 








need to see. Then another up on top there 
will give the men enough light to bind by.” 

“Perhaps we could,” returned the farmer, 
with more interest. ‘“The bands ought to hold 
then, but the straw won’t be so damp but that 
it will dry out in the shock. I never heard of 
harvesting in the 
night, but perhaps it 
will work.” 

“Folks never had 
this kind of machine 
before,” said the boy. 
“Maybe that is the 

Themen both agreed 
that it would be worth 
trying, so at the next 
corner they all went 
to the house to get 
what sleep they could 
against the time for 
trying the experiment. 

At nineo’clock they 
were back in the field. 
It was soon apparent 
that the plan was 
going to work well. 
The dampness of the 
straw shrunk the 
canvas aprons which 
elevated the grain, but 
Ralph let out the 
buckles, and no harm 
was done. ‘The light 
was dim, and some- 
times a little grain 
was missed, but on 
the whole, it was a 
vast improvement on 
the work which could 
be done in the day- 
time. 

At one o'clock they 
all stopped to eat a 
luncheon which Mrs. 
Burbank had sent 
out. As they gathered 
about the binding 
platform in the dim 
light of the lantern, Malcolm said: 

“So you say there was another 
harvester burnt up over south last night, eh?” 

“Yes, so I hear,’ answered Mr. Burbank. 

“There’s been a lot of men thrown out of 
work by these machines,’’ said the other binder, 
as he munched his bread and butter. 

“That's so, John,” returned Malcolm, “and 
I guess when reapers were invented a lot of 
men, who used to reap with those old sickles 
like new moons, and break their backs with 
cradles, were thrown out of work, too. But 
don’t you think men that work the way we do 
are better off to-day than they were then? I 
only got a job this year by the skin of my 
teeth, but I’m not complaining. The thing 
will come around all right in two or three 
years, and we’ll all be better off. I say these 
men that are burning harvesters ought to have 
a big dose of the law.” 

“Good for you, Malcolm!’ said the farmer, 
who had seemed uneasy when the other man 
spoke as he did. 

“Oh, I don’t uphold ’em,” said John, hastily. 
“Only it’s hard to be thrown out of work.” 

“Of course it is,” answered Malcolm. “But 
there’s plenty of work yet, at a little lower 
wages. And in a few years these machines 
are actually going to make more work by 
helping the farmers to open up more land. The 
man that will sneak into a field and burn up a 
harvester aint looking for work, and what he 
ought to find is the county jail."”” 

As soon as the meal was disposed of, the 
men were glad to begin work again, because, 
hot as the day had been, the night was too 
chilly to make sitting about enjoyable. The 
wind had died down, and it was bright star- 
light. The sky was clear, save for some low- 
lying, far-away clouds in the northeast. 

The swath was, in good truth, a half-mile 





long, being the length of an “eighty,” or half 
the side of a “section.” The land was rolling, 
and toward the north end was a considerable 
elevation which gave a view for three or four 
miles in most directions, and a half-dozen to 
the north and as far as the eye could reach to 
the southeast. From this hill they had spied 
two or three moving lights and caught the 
faint sound of one harvester, showing that 
others were taking advantage of the possibili- 
ties of the new machines for night-work. 

It was a rather stiff pull up this slope for the 
horses, and Ralph was accustomed to stop at 
the corner, just beyond the top, to give them a 
little rest. It was the first round after luncheon, 
and must have been about two o'clock, when 
he swung the horses about at this corner and 
stopped. It was a lonesome spot, at least a 
mile from the nearest house. Mr. Burbank 














“* RALPH STRAINED HIS EYES 
TO CATCH EVERY MOVEMENT."" 


was at work at the other end of the field, and 
as they paused not a sound: came to their ears. 

“Well, well,” said Malcolm, suddenly, as he 
turned his face toward the north, “old Sargent 
must have seen our lantern and taken the hint. 
I just saw a light over around his machine at 
the corner.” 

“I don’t see anything,’ returned John. 
“Guess you saw a lightning-bug.’’ 

“No, sir!’ answered the other, drawing 
himself up to his full six-feet-three. “I saw a 
light. Can’t you see it, Ralph?” 

“I didn’t, but I saw something just then,”’ 
said the boy, standing up on the narrow plank 
on which the seat rested. ‘There! Why, it’s 
a fire, Malcolm!”’ 

“No—yes, you’re right!” cried the man. 
“See the blaze; there on the other side now! 
You can see the reel of the machine—there's 
grain piled all over the thing!”’ 

“Yes, and there’s a couple of men running 
away!" cried Ralph. 

“Come on, John!” shouted Malcolm, spring- 
ing over the bundlecarrier to the ground. 
“You stay with the horses, Kalph!’”’ 


For a moment John hesitated; then he was | 


off after the other. They crashed through a 
narrow strip of hazelnut bushes which marked 


the line between the two farms, and the next | 


minute were out of sight and hearing. 

Ralph stood with one knee on the seat, his 
whole frame tense with excitement. 
faintest sound broke the silence, It was 


Not the | 


between a quarter and a half-mile to where the 
burning machine was standing. ‘The fire was 
now all around it, and he could see the blaze 
running along the uppermost slats of the reel. 
It seemed an age before the dark shapes of the 
two men appeared against the burning pile. 

Ralph strained his eyes to catch every move- 
ment. The light from the upper lantern shone 
full in his face, so he put it out. 

Malcolm reached the fire in‘advance, and 
Ralph could see him rushing up and striving to 
push away the burning bundles with a pole 
which he had picked up on the way. 

“He can never do it!” cried Ralph aloud, 
startling himself with the sound of his own 
voice. “It’s got too much headway. There— 
where’s John going? Oh, I know—to wake 
up Sargent. I hope they catch the men if 
they don’t save the machine.” 

He paused, but for the next five 
minutes never took his eyes from 
the man making his heroic fight 
against the fire. Not a sound of it 
reached his ears. The horses had 
hung their heads and apparently 
gone tosleep. Then Ralph heard 
a sharp crack, like the snap- 
ping of a dry twig. 
The next moment he 
was aware that some 
one was moving down 
along the other side of 
the hazel hedge. 
Instinctively the 
boy sank to his knees 
on the seat plank and 
peered over the top 
of the machine. The 
heads and shoulders 
of two men came into 
view as they paused 
exactly in line with 
the fire and looked in 
his direction. The 
lower lantern was 
still burning, but was 
entirely hidden ‘from 
the men by the ma- 
chine; nor could the 
horses have been visi- 
ble to them. Ralph 
could see that they 
were talking about 
both their new dis- 
covery and the fire. 
But only for a minute 
or two; then they 
plunged through the 
bushes and came on. 
They approached 
rather cautiously, 
evidently not sure of 
their ground. When 
quite near, they 
paused and one said: 
“That's it—see the 
horses! They’re cut- 
ting to-night, and 
they’ve gone over 
there.” 

“But we only saw two. Where’s the other?” 

“Driver’s here, maybe. We can fix him— 
boy, likely.” 

“We'd better go on; we've done enough for 
one night. The whole crowd will be down 
here after us next thing we know.” 

“Oh, let ’em try it! How are they going to 
tell which way we went? If there aint time 
to burn this one, we can start up the horses, 
and they’ll smash the thing to flinders.”” 

The men came straight for the machine. 
| Ralph had all this time crouched on the plank, 
half-paralyzed with fright. But as usual in 
such cases, his trepidation had come more 
from the suspense than the actual danger. No 
sooner did he know exactly what they were 
going to do, and what he had to contend with, 
than half his terror was gone. 

They had not taken three steps before his 
plan of action was clear. Reaching under the 
seat, he pushed over the lever which threw the 
harvester out of gear—that is, disconnected 
the machinery from the driving-wheel. Then he 
rose to his feet, with a shout to the horses, a 
sharp pull on the lines, and a crack of the 
whip. ‘The suddenness of it all frightened the 
horses, and they started with a jerk. But the 
shrillness of his voice had betrayed him. 

“There, I told you it was only a boy!” cried 
the man ahead. “We can catch him!” 

Ralph shouted again, and the horses went 
down the slope at a gallop. ‘Come on, come 
on!” he heard the leader call. ‘The other made 
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some reply which he could not catch. He urged 
on the horses, while the harvester bumped and 
jolted over the uneven ground. A glance over 
his shoulder showed but one man in pursuit, 
and Ralph guessed that the more faint-hearted 
of the two had refused to join in the chase. But 
he knew the utter disadvantage he would have 
in a contest with even one of them, and urged 
on-the horses. 

He felt sure that the man could not overtake 
him while they were going down-hill, but in an- 
other minute they reached the foot of the decliv- 
ity. The man had lost ground in the race so far, 
that was clear, but the land now sloped slightly 
upward, and with the heavy machine to drag, he 
knew that the horses would now be at a disad- 
vantage. If he could but reach the top of the 
next ridge! 

But the race was hopeless for the boy. Before 
he was half-way the man overtook him, caught 
hold of the edge of the seat, and drew himself up 
in a standing position on the back of the 
machine. Ralph was on his knees in front of the 
seat, and when the man pulled himself up, he 
faced around and let the horses take care of 
themselves. They were by this time, in fact, 
running away. 

“Stop them horses!’ roared the man, trying to 
draw himself up and reach the reins. Ralph 
made no reply, but clutched the whip-stock by 
the middle. The machine was jolting and pitch- 
ing about to such an extent that the man with 
difficulty kept his footing, to say nothing of 
getting farther up. The lantern was jolted off 
long ago, but the starlight was enough to enable 
Ralph to see what the man was doing, so near at 
hand. 

“Stop them horses, I say, or I'll brain you!” 
shouted the man again. Ralph saw that he had 
opened the tool-box under the seat and was 
fumbling in it with one hand, evidently in quest 
of something heavy to hurl at him. The boy 
knew that there would be no difticulty in this, 
as there were hammers and wrenches among the 
tools. 

Suddenly it occurred to Ralph, What was the 
man standing on? Surely not on the narrow 
ledge of the platform frame, or he would have 
been shaken off. It must be on the lower hori- 
zontal portion of the driving-gear chain, which 
ran like a belt around four sprocket-wheels. 
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| a wolf!” 

Ye This did not 
| come from twelve- 
| year-old Dan, as 

| one might expect, but 
| from his sister Nell, 
| a tall young lady of 


nteen. 


Brother and _ sister 


| | 
i \ 
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school at the close of the short winter day. The 
lamps were already lighted, and their mother sat 
before the fire, darning stockings. She looked 
up and smiled at her pink-cheeked daughter, 
who was taking off her jacket so energetically. 

“A healthy appetite is a great blessing, child,” 
she said. “Supper will soon be ready, | think.” 

“Julia is frying mush! I smell it; that’s what 
Llike!” said Dan. 

The door opened and nine-year-old Mary, who 
had been skating on the walk, came in. 

“I'm thirsty,” said Nell, starting for the 
kitchen. The next minute she came back and 
slammed the door behind her. ‘Mamma," she 
said, “1 wish you'd go and settle Julia.” 

“Have you been unsettling her, Nell?” Mrs. 
Fullen put the question quietly, and with a look 
on ber face as of one who understands many 
things. Nell was quite too indignant to smile, 
but when her eyes met the quizzical look in the 
eyes of her mother, she caine near doing it. 

“she knows how we all like mush when it’s 
fried nice and brown as she does it, and she’s 
only got two little skimpy skillets full. I could 
put twice as much in a skillet as she does.”” 

“Well, why didn’t you remind her ina polite 
way that your appetite is very large this evening, 
and that you were afraid she wouldif't have 
enough?” 

“Oh yes, mamma, of course you would remind 
her ina, polite way, but I told her right square 
out that there wasn't any sense in not cooking 
enough of anything, and then she flew off the 
handle."”” 


“Then you flew off the roost,’ said Dan, | 


“But, manima, that’s a fact. Julia doesn't cook 
enough mush sometimes. I've had to stop lots 
of times because there wasn't any more.” 

“Do hush, Dan! I'm ashamed of you,” said 
his mother. “I think you can make out on 
something else this time.” 

“say, Nell,” exclaimed Dan, suddenly, ‘I 
want to go skating right after supper, and | wish 
you’d help me get a couple of problems now. 
Will you?” 





“What kind of problems?” asked Nell, as she | meant to pour oil on the troubled waters, and a | 


and Dan drew their chairs to the lamp. 


He, 


Six O'CLOCK 
_ BATTLE 


were just home from | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


lowered his head and got a faint glimpse of the 
top portion of the chain. It was drawn taut. 

The man drew a monkey-wrench from the 
box and started to raise it. Ralph dropped whip 
and reins and dived forward on his face under 
the seat. The man struck at him over the seat 
with the wrench. As he did so, the boy pushed 
over the lever which threw the machine into 
gear. 

‘There was a crash that seemed as if ‘it must 
tear the machine to pieces, but the chain started, 
drawing the man’s foot into the lower left-hand 
sprocket. With a cry, he let go his 
hold on the seat and toppled over 
backward and dragged on the 
ground, Something had broken 
and the chain had stopped, his foot 
still wedged in the wheel. 

The horses by this time were 
tearing down the other side of the 
ridge. Ralph rolled over, and sitting 
astride the plank, gathered up the 
reins, and at last succeeded in 
stopping them. 

He dragged himself cautiously 
back over the machine and dropped 
to the ground. The man was gone, 
but his shoe was still jammed 
between the chain and wheel. 

It was a half-hour later when 
Ralph next realized anything. ‘Then his father 
and Malcolm and John were standing over him 
with lanterns. He was pretty weak yet, and 
they put him on the platform of the harvester 
and drove away to the house. 

Half-way there they overtook Sargent and his 
men, leading and half-carrying the man who had 
sprung on the back of the machine. His leg 
was broken. 

Next day his accomplice was captured, and 
later each received the punishment which his 
crime deserved. As for Ralph, he felt as well as 
ever by noon; the machinery of the harvester 
was found to have fared worse, being broken in 
| adozen places. But that night twenty neighbors 
came, each with his machine. 
| “We just want to show Burbank that we 
appreciate the grittiness of that there boy of his,” 
said one of the men. S z 

In the morning the last of Mr. Burbank’s 
grain was cut and bound up, and Sargent’s, too. 

















“Oh, that bothersome kind—three is to six as 
something or other is to something or other. 

“Let's see—three is to six as the quantity of 
mush Julia's got for supper is to the quantity 
she ought to have —’’ stated Nell, solemnly, 
looking straight at the paper that Dan had 
handed her. 

Mrs. Fullen looked up, quite scandalized, from 
the stocking she was darning; she laid it down, 
‘rose, and went to the kitchen. Julia stood by 
| the table in a stiff, uncompromising attitude, her 
| black eyes showing traces of sparks which Mrs. 
; Fullen was quite too experienced to see. 
| “Julia,” she said, kindly, “the children seem 
to be getting the kind of appetite that my school- 
days used to give me,” and she laughed a little 
diplomatic laugh. 

Julia said nothing. 

“You have browned your mush nicely,” said 
Mrs. Fullen, standing by the stove and looking 
down at the edible in question, 
which did look a little “skimpy,” 
as Nell had declared. “Your fire 
is nice and hot, and while we are 
waiting for Mr. Fullen I would 
| just take this up and put it in the 
oven and fry a few more slices.” 

“I think there’ll be a plenty,’ 
| said Julia, with spirit. “I've got 
aplate of sliced beef, an’ with 
what else they is that ought to be 
enough.” 

“Let us be sure of having 
enough,” said Mrs. Fullen, quietly, 
yet with a touch of spirit in her 















own tone. “It is not pleasant to PRY ri 
hear one’s children saying they / | | 
haven't enough to eat. And some Tee 


times things have been a little 
seant.”” | 

Julia began instantly and with | 
amazing vizor to prepare to enlarge ‘ 
the evening meal, and Mrs, Fullen 
withdrew with inward smiling. 


“SUPPER IS 
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She went to the dining-room window and 
stood for a minute looking down the street. Her 
husband was not in sight, and she was glad of it. 
She hoped he might be a little late, so that 
Julia’s additional slices would have time to get 
brown and eatable. Then she went back into 
the sitting-room. 

Mary and little Rob were having a romp, while 
Nell and Dan were busy over the two problems. 
When they were through, Nell said, “I don’t see 
why Julia don't put supper on the table.” 

“Why Julia don’t?” asked her mother, mildly. 





“DON'T GIVE ME MORE'N Two." 


“(Of course, 1 meant doesn’t,” said Nell, smiling. 

“Your father hasn't come yet.” 

“Well, papa is often late. I hope we don’t 
have to wait till he comes.”” 

“Julia is not ready yet. When she is ready, I 
think she means to be quite ready for you, 
Nell.” 

Nell looked a little queer. “Why, | didn’t 
mean to stir up a hornet’s nest,” she said, half 
apologetically. ‘The next instant she said, “But 
let her come on; I think I can match her, with 
Dan's help.” Nell meant to speak with supreme 
indifference, but a little touch of defiance crept 
into her tone which made her mother turn her 
stocking to the light and smile. 

:By and by Julia appeared, statue-like, at the 
door, and announced, in tones that were “icily 
regular,” “Supper is waiting.” Julia 
usually said, ‘Supper is ready."” 

Mrs. Fullen laid down her work ; the 
children rose, and they all went, in 
rather a subdued way, to the dining- 
room. Nell gave a quick glance at the 
table. Yes, she and Dan could manage 
Miss Julia. The plate was not so very 
much fuller than usual. She sat down, 
looking and feeling quite gay. 

“Since papa hasn't come, I'll sit at the | 
head of the table and help the plates,” | 
she said. And she did help them, so 
very generuusly that her mother laughed, 
although she did not say anything. 

When Dan had finished his supply, Nell said, 
“Pass your plate, Dan, and let me give you 
some more.”” 

Dan passed his plate, and Nell laid another 
generous slice upon it. ‘Then she helped herself 
to another slive. “There!” she exclaimed 
triumphantly. “We've about kept even with her 
mighty highness, and didn’t have to try very 
hard, either.” 

A moment later the door opened, and Julia 
entered. She walked with stately step to the 
table. She took up the platter and walked with 
statelier step back to the kitchen. Nell looked 
after her uneasily, and Dan smiled across the 
table at his mother. In another moment the 
door opened again, ‘and Julia came in, bearing a 
platter heaped higher than the children had ever 
seen it. 

“We can't eat so much!” said Rob, pointing 
wonderingly at the huge pile of brown slices. 
Dan gave a long whistle. Mary looked at the 
platter in dismay. Nell smiled a sickly smile. 

Then as Julia walked back to the kitchen in 
her very stateliest manner, triumph ringing out 
with every step she took, Nell set her teeth 
together and her eyes flashed. “We're in for it 
‘now! But we've got to get even with her; 
i that’s all there is about it! Pass your plate, 

Dan.” Nell did not smile, but spoke 
with fierce determination. 
“I've got some of that last slice 
| yet,” said Dan. 
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“Well, zet through with it, then, 
by the time I help mammaand Mary 
and Rob.” 

Mamma was helped to two big 
slices, Mary to two, and even Rob 
got two such big slices that Robinson 
Crusoe and the goat and the um- 


entirely hidden from sight, as was 


\ white plate. 
et “Now I'm ready for your plate, 
: Dan,” announced Nell. 
gr: “Well, I'll tell you, Nell,’ said 
A, 


| want much more. I'm not so 
awfully hungry to-night.” 

| Nell’s hand stopped short on its 
way to the platter, while she looked 


at her brother with withering scorn. 
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“A HAPPY THOUGHT.” 





brella, and even the footprint, were | 


most of the rim of his blueand- | 


Dan, rather reluctantly, “I don't ; 
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“Peanuts or not, you’ve just got to eat a lot 
more. So hand your plate here.” 

Nell spoke with such fierce energy that Dan 
lifted his plate and passed it weakly to her, 
“Don’t give me more’n two,” he urged, faintly, 
as Nell’s fork started toward a third slice. 

The plate was passed back, and for a few 
minutes no word was spoken. Rob began to 
look sleepy, Mary looked listless, Idan looked 
weary, Nell looked defiant, while the expression 
on their mother’s face would be hard to define. 

She would have liked to sit in her place at the 
foot of the table serene and undis- 
turbed by this battle which was 
raging between Nell and Julia, 
Such was her usual attitude when 
any little skirmish arose between 
these two fiery natures. Taking 
sides with neither, she had seen 
many a combat adjust itself. But 
she felt that in her own words to 
Julia, “Let us be quite sure of 
having enough,” she had unwit- 
tingly arrayed herself on Nell’s side 
of the fray. 

She felt, too, that while Nell 
knew nothing of this, Julia was out 
there in the kitchen glorying in her 
triumph—a double triumph, for she 
knew by Julia’s demeanor that the 
battle had taken on an unusual dignity because 
the mistress herself was implicated. So Mra. 
Fallen, while outwardly calm and indifferent, 
still had a strong desire to see that pile of slices 
diminish, and she, too, had felt great surprise 
and the least bit of impatience at that strange 
and unlooked-for failure of Dan’s appetite. 

“Mary,” she said, presently, looking at the 
plate of her youngest daughter, “you are usually 
very fond of fried mush. What is the reason 
you are not eating more of it to-night?” 

“Why, mamma, I just don’t feel very hungry 
to-night,” said Mary. 

Nell looked at Mary and then at her mother. 
“It beats the very—I don’t know what!” she 
said, with suppressed rage. “The very time 
when they ought to be hungry, ‘they don’t feel 
very hungry to-night!’ ” 

“There's a good deal of it 
gone,” said Dan, encoura- 
gingly. 

A thought came to Mrs. 
Fullen, and she put out her 
hand and touched the bell. 
Julia at once obeyed the 
summons. Triumph sat upon 
her brow as she threw open 
the door. The glance she 
shot at the platter did not 
escape either Mrs. Fullen or 
Nell. The look of triumph 
changed to something like 
chagrin. Yes, Julia had certainly expected to 
see the platter fuller than it was. 

“Julia,” inquired Mrs. Fullen, “did you put 
several slices in the oven to keep warm for Mr. 
Fullen?” 

“N-no, mum,” said Julia, “I thought he'd be 
here.” 

What Julia had really thought was, ‘‘] want 
this pile to look mighty big, an’ I won't leave off 
a slice. Maybe Mr. Fullen will be here purty 
soon, anyhow.”’ 

A gleam of hope now appeared, and Nell’s 
face caught it. The change in Julia's atti- 
tude was a partial victory—now to make it 
complete! 

As Julia retired, closing the door with unneces- 
sary force, Nell said, ‘Listen! I hear papa’s 
footsteps away down the walk now; but he 
can’t eat all this, that’s certain. Hold your 
plate, Dan, and I'll take some more, too, and 
we'll get even yet with Miss Julia! Nell 
spoke eagerly and joyously. 

“TI can’t eat any more, Nell!”? said Dan. 

“Yes, you can!” 

“Well, I don’t want to everlastingly bust 
myself!” 

Was the victory which was just in sight not to 
be hers, after all? She raised her head and 
looked at Dan with flashing eyes. “Then just 
remember this,” she said. “If you don’t help 
me win this battle, I'll never help you to work 
another problem as Jong as you live!” 

This was a most effective threat, and Jan, 
sighing heavily, passed his plate. Nell put three 
more slices upon it, and then put two upon her 
own plate. “Now, mamma,” she said, “if you 
will only take one more slice, I believe papa 
could almost manage the rest.’’ 

Mrs. Fullen smiled, and consented to the one 
more slice. 

“Mary, you and Rob have done pretty well, 
but you’re both going to leave more on your 
. plates than I want you to,” said Nell. “But 
I won't insist on your eating more than you 
can.” 

“Why don't you let me off that easy?” asked 
Dan, groaning aloud as he looked at his plate. 

Atethat instant a happy thought struck him. 
He took two slices of bread from the bread-plate 
near him and laid a slice of mush between them. 
This he did three times. ‘Now I have made 
some sandwiches, and the fellows out on the 
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She had said a little more than she had intended | “Dan Fullen! Of all times in the world to say | pond to-night will gobble *em up and never stop 


to say, but Julia’s demeanor had certainly been 
| provoking enough to call it forth. She had 


| little of the vil had come in contact with flame. 


{you're not hungry! J never heard you say such 
a thing before in all your life!” 

“Well, Jack Downs gave me a handful of 
| peanuts on my way home from school,” said Dan. 


‘to ask what’s inside.” Dan looked radiant. 
“Here, Dan,” said Nell, in a low voice, “take 

, these two slices and make some more; boys will 

\eat anything. But don't you dare to let Julia 
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find this out,” she added, almost in a whisper, 
glancing uneasily toward the kitchen. 

“But is that quite fair?” asked their mother, 
mildly. 

“All's fair in love and war, and this is war, 
Mamma. Besides, we've already actually eaten 
a good deal more than Miss Julia thought we 
should.” 

Mrs. Fullen, calmly reviewing the field, felt 


In Four Chapters.—Chapter IT 


sop, Pony and the Wild, Gray 
Gander. 


T the supper-table that night, 
Halse and I freely confessed 


having found Pony, and very early next 
morning grandmother sent us with a special 
message, telling her she was welcome to stay at 
our house for the winter, or until some better 
arrangement could be made for her. 

So again we tramped in the crisp snow through 
Quog-hogger, and politely knocked at the old 
barn-door. There was no response, but as we 
listened we heard a noise of scrambling within, 
and pushed the door open. No one was in sight, 
but our eyes lighted upon a knotty pole, about 
fifteen feet long, which extended from the high 
scaffold down to one of the middle girths of the 
barn. 

It looked to us as if it had been used as a 
ladder, and we guessed that Pony had scrambled 
hastily up it when she had heard us coming, and 
that she had not had time to draw it up after her. 

“Oh, we heard you !” shouted Halse, derisively. 
“You needn't hide.” 

“What are you back here for?” cried Pony, 
peeping down. “I wouldn’t come uninvited, if 
1 were you. I don’t want callers.” 

Nor did grandmother’s message much soften 
her tone. 

“T can’t be living on your folks,” replied Pony. 
“What could I do to pay my board? I shall 
stay here.” 

And this was all the answer we could get from 
her—this and another invitation to be off. 

But grandmother, when we reported to her, 
vould not hear of Pony remaining there another 
night. “Why, she will get her death of cold!” 
cried the old lady, and naught was to do but we 
must harness our steadiest horse immediately 
after the noonday meal, and carry her in the 
market-pung along an old winter road in the 
borders of Quog-hogger, to where it came nearest 
to Garland’s meadow. Thence, escorted by 
Halse, she walked through the woods, over ledges 
and across bogs to the hay-barn. 

Her kind old heart prevailed where our boyish 
banter had been repulsed. Vony came down, 
released .£sop from his cedar pen by the brook, 
and accompanied grandmother home; but first 
the child exacted a promise that she should be 
allowed to sew and knit enough to pay for her 
board and for sop’s keep. ‘“sopsy will eat 
anything,” she confided to grandmother. “He 
will live on the oats the cows leave in their cribs ; 
but he must be put in a pen by himself, for he 
will bite the cattle.” 

Grandmother told us this privately and laughed 
over it, after they came home. “But remember, 
boys,” she charged us expressly, “don’t let Ada 
hear a word from you about my going after her, 
or her staying in the old barn ; she is the proudest 
child I ever saw.”” 2 

And so, indeed, she was. Throughout the 
long winter evenings, as we gathered about 
the round table, studying our school lessons for 
the next day, Pony sat with us, conning her own 
lesson, but knitting fast with her book propped 
open before her. The rest of us were taking life 
easily, eating apples and snapping the seeds at 
each other; yet if Halse or I sent a seed in her 
direction, Pony never noticed it, even if it hit her, 
and only knit the faster. 

She seemed never for a moment to forget that 
she was “eating the bread of dependence in the 
house of strangers,"’ and it was always, “Yes, 
madam,”’ and “Yes, sir,” to the old people. I 
have seen grandmother's eyes fill with tears as 
she watched her knit evenings, for the old lady 
‘was very sympathetic. As it drew toward nine 
o'clock, she would whisper, “Don’t work so like 
@ little slave, dear child. There’s no need.” 
Pony would sometimes smile back to her, but 
rarely answered, and never ceased plying the 
needles till she thought that a proper evening’s 
work was accomplished. 

At Christmas we boys made up three dollars 
and bought a woollen frock, to be hung on the 
Christmas tree, as a present to Pony, but when 
it was given her she handed it back to grand- 
nother, saying that she could not accept gifts of 
clothes from anybody. Halse was indignant, but 
his indignation seemed to make no difference to 
Pony. 

Afterward, however, she told grandmother she 
would shell corn, at five cents a bushel, to pay for 
the frock, if we wished. We had a great deal of 
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glad that the battle had ended just as it had. 
The victory, while decisive enough to keep down 
any “airs” or any triumph on the part of Julia, 
was still not decisive enough to warrant much 
crowing on honest Nell's part. Julia would be 


silent and Nell would be silent, and so the 
combat was happily ended, and Julia would not. 
need to be reminded to be a little more generous 
ELLeN M. FIREBAUGHL. 


in the future. 





was accustomed to pay us boys at 
that rate, and it was agreed that Pony 
should shell corn on Saturday after- 
noons. She shelled five bushels the 
first Saturday, and wore the skin 
nearly all off the palms of her hands. 
| We knew from experience that they must be 
| horribly sore, but Pony made no complaint. She 
| was eleven weeks earning that frock, and would 
not wear it till she had paid for it in full. 

Although Pony was as tall as most girls of 
thirteen, she was very slender, and could not 
have weighed more than seventy pounds; but. 
no boy in the place excelled her in climbing, 
whether in trees, or in the 
| barn, and for her size she was 
| remarkably strong. She could 
easily take up a bushel of 
shelled corn and pour it into a 
barrel. She was quick and 
agile; some of her sudden 
movements were like a Hash of 
light. 

Such amass of crinkly, flaxen 

hair no one had ever seen in 
that county; it made her look 
all head! Once grandmother 
coaxed her into having it 
braided, but usually she wore 
it in a great “bush” all about 
her neck and shoulders, in the 
middle of which her little pale, 
white face, looking no larger’ 
than the palm of one's hand, 
showed two great dark-brown 
eyes and a row of little white 
teeth. 
There was never the slightest 
color in her face. According 
to the prevalent rural standard 
of beauty, which insists upon 
red cheeks and plumpness, she 
was anything but pretty, yet 
in after years certain critics 
deemed her beautiful. 

She did not go home during 
the winter, and could not be 
induced to speak of her step- 
mother. Her three elder sisters, 
Cynthia, Eliza and Lois, and 
her stepbrother, little crippled 
Muncy, called occasionally at 
our house. ‘The older sisters 
were rather meek, submissive 
| girls, very devout and careful 
in speech and deportment. 

All winter long she was manifestly revolving 
plans for self-support, and she often asked odd 
questions about various farm crops, particularly 





all of grandfather’s corn to shell, and asked him 
about it, and she also talked about husking it in 
the fall, and about drying apples on shares. 

Then she became greatly interested in grand- 
mother’s flock of fourteen geese, which were 
wintering in the barn cellar. She would boldly 
catch “Old Tim,” the gander, when he ran 
forward hissing at her. When the big bird tried 
to beat her with his wings, she seized him by 
one leg and lifted him off the ground so quickly 
and deftly that he was soon taught who was 
master of the situation. ‘The geese soon came 
to know her, and would break forth in loud, joy- 
ous cries whenever Pony appeared with their food. 

Grandfather detested the geese and always 
opposed keeping them, and indeed, they are a 
nuisance on a farm, far worse than turkeys or 
other fowls. “Nasty things! 1 wish they were 
all dead!’ grandfather often exclaimed. 

“Now, Joseph,” grandmother would reply, 
placidly, “you like a warm feather-bed and a 
soft down pillow just as well as any one, and as 
long as I have granddaughters to ‘set out,’ I 
shall keep my geese.”” 

Keep them she did, and she generally took 
care of them herself. In the winter this was 
hard for her to do. We boys ought to have been 
ashamed of ourselves for not helping her. ‘That 
Pony should like the geese, and be willing to 
chop up turnips to feed to them along with their 
barley and corn, and to fill the old half-barrel in 
| the barn cellar once a week with tepid water for 
‘them to splash in, was an added bond of good- 
will between her and grandmother. 

In return for her care of the geese grandmother 
lovingly instructed her in those mysteries of 
goose lore of which forty years’ experience had 
made her complete mistress. As winter advanced, 





Gorn in thuse days, for shelling which grandfather | they often spent hours together in the back 
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sitting-room, or the kitchen, “talking goose,” and 
all this Ied, in April, to some sort of a woman's 
compact, by virtue of which Pony was to take 
grandmother’s geese on shares. 

Not to have them annoy grandfather and do 
damage to crops,—for Pony was more conscien- 
tious about that than grandmother,—she planned 
to take them away to a small pond in what we 
called ‘the calf-pasture,” where a little brook 
flowed through the farm. She and grandmother 
were somewhat secretive about it, and as we 
boys were busy at this season of the year with 
our farm-work, we did not concern ourselves 
much about their business. 

Pony assisted grandmother about her domestic 
work for an hour or so in the morning, and then. 
both of them would set off together for the pond 
in the calf-pasture, where they were making 
goose-houses and gosling-pens. For this purpose 
they gathered up all the bits of board upon which 
they could lay their hands, and carried off every 
nail and screw on our carpenter bench. They 
built a fence, too, about the little pond, and in 
May we learned that they had eleven old geese 
sitting on eggs. 

Pony, scudding like a swallow on the wing 
across the fields to the goose preserve, was a 
picture of happy enthusiasm. Half a dozen 
times in a forenoon we would see her fleeting 
thither, often singing like a bobolink. Grand- 
mother herself, too, looked as happy as a girl. 
Frequently we would see her ambling along in 
Pony’s wake. 





poultry. At one time she had a fancy for taking ! 





‘“BUT THIS TIME HE HAD MET HIS MATCH.”” 


on the night five of the geese were expected to 
!hatch brouds both were up until four in the 
{ morning, and they were in untold anxiety about 
a thunder-squall which occurted that day, lest 
the thunder should kill the unhatched goslings ; 
but it did no harm. Twenty-seven of the eggs 
hatched, and some time later twenty-eight other 
goslings were brought off. 

To us boys all those straw-colored, downy 
goslings looked exactly alike, but Pony knew 
them apart. She had named all the old geese; 
there were Juno and Hebe, Venus and Hermia, 
and a whole pantheon of other web-footed, pink- 
beak ed divinities, and what was more remarkable, 
she had actually contrived to teach some of them 
to answer to their names, 

With the guslings came worries concerning 
foxes and prowling dogs, but Pony turned .Esop 
loose in the calf-pasture, and by some art of her 
own taught the queer, pugnacious little brute to 
charge after dogs, and even to chase away foxes 
by night—at least they said so, but I myself 
never saw him chase a fox. Later; the old geese 
had to be “picked.” If all the flying steps which 
Pony took that summer in caring for those geese 
were numbered, their number would no doubt 
exceed a million! She appeared to be afoot night 
and day in their service, to say nothing of the 
work she did at the farmhouse. 

The net result of it all was that in October 
grandmother and she had fifty-one young geese, 
and as Pony wished to keep them all, save two, 
our barn cellar was fairly aswarm with geese 
and uproarious from their squallings. Pony 
took all the care of them, and consequently we 
managed to endure their presence, although of 
course we grumbled a little. 

Poor grandmother! that was her Jast season 
of active, happy life. In February of that winter 
she had a partial shock of paralysis, and was 
never again her old, active, laughing self. 
Shadows fell upon her, and she lost interest in 
earthly things, even in her geese! 
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“You sha’n’t be troubled with them any more, 
Joseph,” she said to grandfather, at table, one 
night. “TI have given them all to Ada, and she 
is going to take them away.’” 

“But I don’t see what you can do with them, 
Pony,” grandfather said. “There isn’t a place 
in this neighborhood where you can keep sixty 
geese without trespassing on somebody.” 

“L know they are a great bother,” replied 
Pony, “and I have written tomy Aunt Ada and 
my cousins in New York for permission to keep 
them in Quog-hogger.”” 

“In Quog-hogger !”? we all exclaimed, at once. 
“Why, the foxes and lynxes and stoats would 
get the whole of them in a fortnight!" 

“Oh, but I think that Sopsy and I can guard 
them,” said Pony, quietly. 

At that, we all assured her that she was 
welcome to keep them in the calf-pasture as 
long as she desired. 

“There wouldn’t be room,” she replied, “for 
by fall | mean to have two hundred!” We then 
perceived that she was really cherishing an 
ambitious plan to keep great numbers of geese 
for profit ; that grandmother had known all about 
it from the start, and that even at her age she 
had intended to be a partner with Pony! 

Our attempts to dissuade Pony from her 
Quog-hogger scheme were without avail. “It’s 
the only place where I could possibly keep them. 
and not disturb people,” she said, and that was 
true. 

She obtained the permission she needed, and 


Such was their interest in their enterprise that ;on April 15th, Halse, Ad and I assisted her to 


drive the geese slowly through 
the woods to the old hay-barn 
at Garland's meadow. Pony’s 
two sisters, Cynthia and Lois, 
also helped us. The distance 
was fully three miles, and we 
were the best part of the day 
Ruiding the slow - waddling, 
hissing, stubborn creatures 
through the woods and bogs. 

To keep them safe for the 
night, we shut them up in the 
old hay-barn; but the next 
forenoon Pony turned them 
loose to eat watercress and 
catch frogs, and otherwise 
disport themselves in their new 
pasture. 

It was really ideal—this new 

pasture. ‘There was nearly a 
mile of partially cleared land 
about the barn, and through 
this ample meadow tiows Bog 
Brook—a deep, sluggish, 
crooked stream, always thirty 
or forty feet wide, and still 
broader at the great pools 
formed at its crooks and 
elbows. Here, by day, Pony, 
with her bush of yellow hair, 
and shaggy /£sop, stood vigi- 
lant guard over the geese. By 
night, for a time, she kept them 
in the old barn. 
_ But trouble of a kind that 
neither Pony nor any one else 
had even thought of was close 
at hand. She had but just 
arrived at the meadow on the 
third morning and turned the 
geese out, when suddenly they 
all raised their wings and 
squalled in a manner in which she had never 
heard them squall before. For a little they 
ran to and fro with flapping wings, and then, 
suddenly standing still, each turned one eye 
skyward. 

Tony now heard the cry of wild geese high in 
the air over the meadow, and looking up, saw a 
flock of five winging its way northward over 
Quog-hogger. Although the wild geese were very 
high in the sky, they had apparently heard or 
seen the domesticated geese below, for, swerving 
from their line of flight and describing a semi- 
circle, their gander changed his quiet ‘“honk- 
honk” to loud cries, which sounded strangely so 
far aloft. 

in response, Pony’s flock again broke into 
vociferous ‘quark-quarks,” and immediately the 
wild geese, wheeling in three great circles, 
descended to the bank of the brook, where their 
gander—a tremendous gray bird — made the 
whole meadow resound with his triumphant 
squawks! ‘The domesticated geese gathered 
about the newcomers, and Pony, standing by the 
barn, looked on with much interest. 

But the “king’? gander of the tame flock 
resented the intrusion of the wild gander. Before 
Pony could approach, a battle royal had begun 
and, indeed, ended—for almost in no time the 
big, gray stranger beat the tame gander senseless 
and knocked him into the brook. 

Seizing a large stick, Pony rushed forward to 
drive off the intruder and avenge her own bird. 
‘The gray gander, flushed with victory, flew at 
her furiously, and tried to bite, and to strike her 
with his powerful wings; but this time he had 
met his match. Pony showered such swift, hard 
blows on his anserine majesty that the warlike 
bird, suddenly taking to flight, and squawking 
loudly to his charges to follow him, rose into the 
air. 

A curious thing then happened. Although 
neither these white domestic geese nor their 
ancestors for many generations had been used to 
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other than very short flights, the power to fly 
appeared suddenly to return to Pony’s flock, 
along with the old, wild spirit and the desire 
for liberty. One after another, squalling as if 
demented, they took flight. Pandemonium 
seemed to break loose there! Every goose 
squalled at once, and the roar of their flapping 
wings was like thunder. 

In vain Pony, running among them, called, 
“Choog! choog!’’ and invoked each goose by 
name. ‘The summons of that gray gander aloft 
seemed to set them all crazy. Around and around 
the great bird circled over the meadow, while he 
uttered wild cries of incitation. Within thirty 
seconds every goose, except two that were very 
old and fat and the disabled gander, had taken 
wing. All the youngér white geese appeared to 
fly now without the least difficulty, yet thus 
far in their lives they had never really flown fifty 
feet! 

In dismay and despair Pony ran along the 
bank of the brook, and kept calling to the truants 
to come back—quite in vain! Once and yet 


again, led by the gray gander, the now magnifi- 
cent flock aloft circled around the meadow, still 
squalling, perhaps derisively, to the laggards to 
rise and join them, and then, heading northward, 
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flew away and disappeared from sight over the 
fir woods up the bruok. 

To Pony, helplessly watching her truant geese, 
it was as if all her hopes and plans had suddenly 
taken wing and vanished in the azure vault. 

“Oh, they're gone! They’re all gone!” she 
cried, and for a moment her brave heart sank 
within her. 

“But they can’t tly far!” she exclaimed, after 
a moment or two. ““They’re not used to flying. 
Their wings will ache. They’ll have to light!” 
And so, being a girl of indomitable pluck, she 
started to run after them through the woods 
along the brook, in the direction of Mud Pond. 
“Indomitable pluck” is a strong expression, but 
I use the words purposely, and I am quite willing 
to let the reader say, when he learns what 
followed, if they are justified. 

This all happened as early as seven o’clock of 
that raw April morning, but at the farm we did 
not know until evening that anything had gone 
wrong. At about six o’clock Esop came home. 
The little, worn, old side-saddle was turned 
under him, and it looked as if he had been 
rolling, or rubbing hard, to get it off. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 









IS name was 
Theodore Beau- 
mont Westmore- 

id, but he was called 

Daffy His Da, old 

Maume Pavilion Particular, 

said he looked ‘ like 

dem daffydowndillies in de 
garden-bed, honey. And 

80, vause he really did 

% look like one, and because 

his name was so long and his legs were so short, 

they called him Datty. 

He had a very sweet, hoarse little voice, and 
before he could talk he could sing. That is to 
say, he electrified the family one morning at the 
breakfast-table, when he was about two years 
old, by putting down his spoon and suddenly 
humming, “Go Tell Aunt Rhody,” in extremely 
deliberate and correct tones, ending with an 
effective ri-tar-dan-do just like a small music-box 
nearly run down. ‘Then he went calmly on with 
his hominy and milk, as if he had not done the 
most extraordinary thing in the world. 

His mamma and papa could only stare at him, 
but his two aunts jumped up and kissed him 
soundly, and squeezed him until he could scarcely 
breathe. 

Maume Pavilion Particular, standing behind 
his chair, remarked, “De chile gwine to hab 
t'roat same like he pa-a, way down yer,” with a 
finger on her three chins. Everybody understood 
this to be a prophecy that Daffy would be the 
finest bass singer of his day. 

When he was four and a half years old, or, as 
he expressed it, “goin’ on to five,” his mamma 
went to visit in her old home in the low country. 
Daffy had been born there, but as his memory 
was not quite half as old as he was, it was a new 
place to him, and a perfect fairy-land. 

His mamma stayed with her aunt, a Mrs. 
Prior, whom everybody called ’Sanna, which 
was a short way of saying Miss Anna. [er 
home was known as the Priory. 

Not far from it was a much more beautiful 
place called Druid’s Grove, probably because of 
its great oak-trees and mistletoe. Daffy had a 
step-grandmamma living at the grove, but this he 
did not know, or he might have wondered why 
his mamma did not go there. 

In fact, she had spent a very unhappy childhood 
in the beautiful old house, and was only too glad 
to go away from it one day with her Aunt Anna. 
She took Daffy to see her father at his office in 
the town, and he came now and then to the Priory 
to see them. 

So the step-grandmother lived alone in the big 
white house under the oak-trees, and her nose 
was so sharp, her eyes so small and piercing, her 
skin so yellow and wrinkled that nobody could 
care much about her. Perhaps her bad temper 
and her sharp tongue had more to do with this 
than her nose or eyes or skin, but at any rate the 
little black children always ran away when they 
saw her coming, and so did a good many white 
ones, too. 

So she often said that children were the greatest 
nuisances in the world, which was hard to under- 
stand, for she never had anything to do with 
them. 

Now Mrs. Prior disliked Daffy’s step-grand- 
mamma more than anybody else did, because she 
knew her better, and because Daffy’s mamma 
was her own niece. 

‘The two ladies were about the same age, but 
Mrs. Prior privately knew that she looked fully 
fifteen years younger than Cornelia Graham, as 
she always called the step-grandmother. 

“If 1 thought that I could ever look as old and 
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as bad-tempered as Cornelia Graham,” she would 
| sometimes say to Daffy’s mamma, “I do not 
know what I should do, Helen.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Westmoreland would always 
reply, “O ‘Sanna, it would be impossible! The 
idea of your ever looking 
like that, you dear sweet 
thing!” 

Then the two would hug 
and kiss each other, and 
| Daffy would squeeze be- 
tween them for his share. 

“I wonder if Cornelia 
Graham has seen this 
child?” Mrs. Prior re 
marked one day, when 
Daffy was ready to go out 
for a walk. 

“I dare say she has,” 
replied his mamma, watch- 
ing him as he toddled down 
the gravel-path hanging to 
his nurse's hand. 

He turned around every 
few steps to throw a kiss 
| to his mother and ’Sanna, 
and then his hat would fall 
off and have to be tied on 
again. But his nurse did 
not mind it, for her name 
was Serene-Sunday-Morn- 
ing. 

He had two nurses to 
take him out, for Maume 




















Pavilion Particular was 
too fat to walk fi These 
two were he ghters, 
and the other’ 1e was 


Four-O'clock-in-the- Even 
ing. The Da had named 
them “out of her own 
head,’’ and had asked her 
old master, Mr. Westmore- 
Jand, what his opinion was. 
He said he thought the 
names were very appro- 
priate, and nobody else but 
Maume Pavilion would 
have thought of them. 

Serene was the color of 
an old saddle, and had 
large, round black eyes and 
| a big, wide red mouth like 
| afresh tomato, She always 
wore a hat. Four-O'cluck was black and shiny, 
like a dress that Datfy’s mamma sometimes 
wore, and she had a big flat nose and a quantity 
of white teeth like two rows of corn. She 
always wore a “handkerchief,” that is, a green 
and yellow plaid square of Madras cotton, with 
the starched ends sticking straight up in front, 
like two rabbit's ears, over her tight wool. 

Both girls laughed nearly all,the time, and did 
not mind carrying Daffy ‘‘pickaback”? whenever 
his short legs gave out. ‘This evening Serene had 
charge of him. 

Just as they were passing the big openwork 
iron gates of ruid’s Grove, a magnificent peacock 
squalled on one of the posts. 

“Wow!” cried Daffy, clutching Serene and 
burying his head like a small ostrich in her skirts, 
his kilt sticking stitfly out behind, his hat in the 
dust and the soles of his red shoes showing. 

“See um tail, Daffy!’ exclaimed Serene. 
“Took a-dar, honey!" 

Datfy opened one eye at the gorgeous bird. 
| “IIab t'ree million t’ousan’ eye in um tail,” 
explained Serene, who could count up to three. 

“Would you not like to come in and see the 
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other peacovks, little boy?” asked a voice at the 
gate. 

Serene jumped, for she had not seen the lady 
| belonging to the voice. “No, ma’am, t’anky, 
.ma’am,” she said, courtesying up and down in 
the road. 
at the lady through the ironwork. “I lak to tum 
in if you p’ease,” he said, smiling. 

She opened the gate and he went in, poked his 
hand confidingly in hers and trotted up the walk 
beside her. 

“What is your name?” asked the lady, looking 
down at his bobbing curls. 

He put his head back to look up at her, and 
smiled again. “Daffy.” 

Serene was following them, with eyes like 
moons. 

“What is his name?” inquired the lady of her. 

“Daffy, ma’am, dess Daffy; dat all, ma'am,” 
replied Serene, bobbing up and down as she had 
been taught to do wher. speaking to the white 
people. And that was all she seemed to know. 

They had a remarkably pleasant visit. Daffy 
inspected the flower and vegetable gardens, the 
poultry-yard, the dog-kennels and the stables. 
He fell in love with a red rose, a white duck, a 
brown dog and two black horses. 

He went into fits of delight over the green- 
houses and the funny flowers that looked like 
butterflies and birds and syrup-pitchers, and he 
finally sat down beside the lady on the piazza, 
with a bunch of roses in one warm little hand 
and a fat, golden pear in the other. 

He had had a peach and some grapes, so he 
was not in a hurry to begin on the pear. He 
looked gravely into the lady’s face, and wondered 
inside his little head why her hair was brown on 
top and white underneath, but was too polite to 
mention it. 

Presently he said, suddenly, “Once ’pon a tam 
I was goin’ down a paf, an’ I heard some’n’ go, 
‘Baa! baa! baa!’ Dess lak dat. An’ I went 
down de paf, an’ af’er w’ile I heard some’n’ go, 
‘Baa! baa! baa!’ Dess lak dat. Den I walked 





‘*BUT DAFFY ADVANCED, BOLD AS A LION."” 


an’ walked an’ walked, an’ dere was some bushes. 
Whole heap o’ bushes. Blackberry-bushes an’ 
strawberry-bushes an’ gooseberry-bushes an’ 
pokeberry-bushes an’ huckleberry-bushes, an’ [ 
heard some'n’ go, ‘Baa! baa! baa!’ Dess lak 
dat. An’ I look a-hine a blackberry-bush, an’ 
what do you think I saw?” 

He got up as he said these last words very 
carefully and slowly, and leaned on the lady’s 
| lap to look earnestly into her face. 


little lamb.” 

He shook his curls violently, but said nothing. 

“A little white duck ?” 

“No, no, no.”” 
| “A little brown doggie?” 
| “fI'm-h'm!” said Daffy, with an inflection 
) that indicated that she was very wide of the 
mark indeed. 

“What could it have been, I wonder?” said 
the lady, really curious to know what was 
coming. 

He opened his blue eyes very wide, dropped 
his voice to a small, hoarse whisper, and said, 
“T look a-hine a blackberry-bush, when I heard 





| “Why, Daffy, I think it must have been a_ 
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some'n’ go, ‘Baa! baa! baa!’ an’ dere was sebben 
pears!” 

He bit a round piece out of the pear in his 
hand, and the lady put her head back and 
laughed and laughed, and then put it down 


‘and kissed Daffy’s rosy cheek. 
But Daffy advanced, bold as a lion, and peeped | 


[t was getting quite late, so Serene plucked 
up courage to say, ‘Please, ma‘am, Mis’ Helen 
say to fotch um ba-ack ‘fo’ sundown.” 

“Mis’ Helen?” said the lady, sharply. “You 
mean Mrs. Westmoreland ?”” 

“Yas’m; Mis’ Helen Wes'mo’lan’.” 

“Dat my mamma!” said Daffy, proudly. “My 
name Teedo Bomon Wes’mo'lan’.”” 

“Why didn’t you say so when I asked you at 
first?” inquired the lady, in surprise. 

“I fordot,” said Daffy. “1 tum an’ see you 
adain,” he added, as Serene helped him on with 
his hat. He stopped half-way down the steps 
and remembered his politeness: “Ve’y p’easant 
ebenin’, sank you, ma’am."” 

When Serene took him home, she led him 
solemnly into the piazza where his mamma and 
Mrs. Prior were sitting. 

“Dear me," said his mother, “what lovely 
roses! Where did you get them, darling? You. 
brought them for me? Why, ’Sanna, they look 
like the Devoniensis that used to grow at Druid’s 
Grove!” 

“He done agone right dar, Mis’ Hel'n,” said 
Serene, who had been hobnobbing with the 
Graham cook. 

“Druid's Grove?” exclaimed Mrs. Prior. 
“Who gave you the roses, my son?” 

“I don’ know,” said Daffy, like a smal? 
heathen, for he was too tired to think straight. 

“It must have been Pleasant Grove,” said his 
mother. ‘Did Mis’ Fannie give them to you?” 

He shook his head, and climbed up into Mrs. 
Prior’s lap. 

“Perhaps it was his Auntie Venable,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Prior. ‘Eh, Daffy?” 

“No, ma’am,” eut in Serene. ‘Mis’ Cornelia 
Graham; she gib um.” 

“De lady dat looks lak you, "Sanna,” explained 

Datfy, rousing up. “She 
look dess 'zackly lak you, 
an’ she dive me—" But 
his sentence was finished 
on the floor, for Mrs. Prior 
put him down hastily and 
went into the house, unable 
to endure the sound of her 
niece's smothered laughter 
and the sight of Serene 
shaking over the piazza 
railing. 

Datfy stood aggrieved. 
rubbing his eyes. 

“You must never say 

* that anybody looks like 

’Sanna, Daffy,” said his 

mamma, presently, draw- 

ing him to her. “It is not 
polite.” 

“But she look dess lak 
de lady!" he persisted, 
sleepily. 

“Perhaps you think so,” 
said his mamma, taking 
him on her knee and kissing 
his sticky cheek, ‘but just 
suppose I should say you 
look like Felix?” 

Felix was Serene’s 
brother, and his “entitle- 
ment” was: 


Felix 0’ darkness, head o° the 
"Veale ull evil and works arter 
night! 

“No, [ don't,” said 
Daffy, too sleepy to see the 
point. So Serene carried 
him off to bed. while his 
mamma wiped the tears of 
laughter from her eyes and 
put the Druid’s Grove 
roses into a bowl of 
water. 

The next week Daffy 
was dressed one afternoon 
to pay a visit to a Mrs. 
Fannie Graham, a great 
favorite of Mrs. Prior, and a connection of his 
mother. : 

“Now, Daffy,” said Sanna, as she tied on his. 
red sash, ‘‘you must say that mamma and ’Sanna 
send their dearest love, and will forgive her for 
waiting so long if she will come and spend the 
day with them to-morrow. Can you remember 
all that?” 

“‘Dea’est love,” repeated Daffy, meditatively, 
“p'ease fordive um, an’ spen’ day wif um 
a-mowwo.”” 

“That's right; she will probably understand. 
And you must give her a kiss for mamma and 
one for me.” Daffy put up his mouth at once. 
“And here comes Four-O’clock for you, so trot 
along and be a good boy.” 

It so happened, as they passed Druid’s Grove 
on their way, that Datfy beheld his splendid 
acquaintance, the peacock, apparently on the 
lookout for him. Ie dropped Four-O’clock’s 


j hand and flew to the gate. 


“ITere is Pasha! How do, Pasha?” 

“Dat ain’ de place, Daffy!” said his nurse. 
“Come ‘long, chile!" 

“1 want see lady, an’ de peacock wif ten million 
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Dillion tails,” said Daffy. ‘Him name Peacock 
Pasha. An‘ de w’ite duck an’ de little bwown 
doggie."” 

Just then the yellow old lady drove up in her 
big yellow carriage, and stopped before the 
gate. 

“Pease tate me up!” cried Daffy, holding out 
his hands, not at all afraid of his friends, the 
prancing black horses. 

“Lift him in,” said the lady to Four-O'clock , 
and up the drive they went. 

Daffy's heart overflowed. They did not have 
a carriage and two delightful black horses at the 
Priory. He slipped a soft hand into the hard, 
bony one on the lady’s lap, and gazed lovingly 
into her sharp, piercing eyes. 

“Sanna said,” he began, trying hard to 
remember, “’Sanna said, ‘Dive her my dea’est 
Jove.’ an’ mamma said, ‘Dive her my dea’est 
Jove,’ ’’—he stopped a moment to think it out,— 
“‘an' fordive um, an’ tum spen’ a day a-mowwo 
wif um.’ ” 

He rattled it off ata great rate. “Who were 
you going to see?” asked Mrs. Graham, curi- 
ously. 

“Mis’ Gwayam,” he said. innocently. “You 
name Gwayam?” he continued, patting her 
hand. 

“Yes, that is my name.” She felt sure there 
Must be some mistake, but as she took him out 
of the carriage, he put both arms around her 
neck and kissed her twice very hard. 

“?sanna say, ‘Dive her one tiss for me an’ 
one tiss for mamma, an’ tum spen’ a day 
a-mowwo.,’ * 

“Are you sure, Daffy 2” inquired Mrs. Graham, 
Jooking at his rosy little face with a most shamed 
and curious feeling. 

“*Deed an’ ’deed an’ double 'deedy!”’ said 
Datfy, repeating something he had heard Felix- 
o'-darkness say. He patted Mrs. Graham's 
leathery, yellow face. 

“You look dess lak 'Sanna,” he announced ; 
“dess ‘zackly Jak "Sanna." 

“Do you think so?” exclaimed Mrs. Graham, 
inwardly delighted, for everybody said Mrs. 
Prior was a beautiful old lady; and indeed it 
might be true, for they were third cousins, after 
all! 

“T love you!” said Daffy, impulsively, squeez- 
ing her around the neck. “J love pears, too!” 
he added, with insinuating candor. 

That evening Four-O’clock made an appear- 
ance at the Priory with an immense basketful 
of vegetables, fruits and flowers on one arm, 
and Daffy holding a brown puppy on the other. 
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“What is all this?” asked Mrs. Prior. “I did 
not know Fannie had such fruits and flowers.” 

“And where did you get the dear little dog, 
son??? asked Daffy’s mamma. 

“Dey ain’ Mis’ Fannie's,” said Four-O’clock. 
“An’ dey’s a writin’ pin in my head-wrop fer 
yer, Mis’ Prior.” 

Sure enough, there was a note carefully tucked 
and pinned in Four-O’elock’s turban. When 
Mrs. Prior read it, she exclaimed aloud, half 
laughing, half erying; and she and Daffy’s 
™mamma read it together again, and opened their 
eyes at each other. 

“After all these years!” cried Mrs. Prior. 
“‘And to think of all that she has done and said! 
The world must be coming to an end!” 

“We must forget that,” said her niece, “but it 
seems incredible.” 

“She says she is sorry!’ said Mrs. Prior. ‘1 
can hardly believe my eyes. But I suppose we 
ought to forgive her for your father’s sake.” 

“Yes, indeed,’’ said Daffy’s mother. ‘‘I feel 
as if something beautiful had happened—some 
great good-fortune. And to think my little son 
should have been the means of melting that 
stony heart!” She bent down and kissed Daffy 
tenderly, but he was absorbed in his play with 
the brown puppy. 

“She is actually coming to see us!’ continued 
Mrs. Prior. ‘Well, well, she has not had a 
very happy life, after all, alone in that big house. 
with no one to care for her. I hope she has 
made up her mind to be a better woman.” 

“Tow happy papa will be!’’ said Mrs. West- 
moreland. 

The next day Mrs. Graham’s carriage appeared 
in the avenue. Daffy was standing on the piazza 
to welcome her. He had been told she was his 
“grandmamma," and he could hardly wait to 
announce the fact to her. 

“Dis is my dranma!” he said, almost as proud 
as Peacock Pasha. as he gallantly offered a hand 
to help her out of the carriage and up the steps. 

“I am very glad to see you, Cornelia,” said 
Mrs. Prior, shaking hands with her. 

“Iam so glad you have come!” murmured 
Daffy’s mamma, hesitating a moment. 

“Please say you forgive me, Helen; and you, 
also, Anna,” said Mrs. Graham, awkwardly but 
sincerely. ‘1 am truly sorry for the past. It 
seems like a bad dream, from which I have just 
been waked.” 

“Forgive you?” exclaimed Daffy’s mamma, 
observing the tears in her sharp eyes. ‘With 
all my heart!” 

And they kissed each other for the first time. 








By Rev. Wm. E. Barton. 
A True Story. 


HILE I was a student in college I 

spent my vacations in the mountains 

of Kentucky teaching school, selling 
books, and giving occasional talks on popular 
subjects to the parents of my school children. 
These so-called ‘‘lectures’’ were delivered in the 
schoolhouse by what was called ‘‘candle-light,”” 
although the light was mostly made by pine 
torches in the great open fireplace. 

The first of these lectures was on temperance, 
a practical subject. and suited to the locality, for 
although liquor is made and too much is con- 
sumed in the mountains of Kentucky, there is 
no place.of which | know where there is a more 
strenuous and wholesome temperance sentiment. 
So my lecture was well received in the school- 
house on Richland Creek, and I was invited to 
deliver it again on Horse Lick. 

Horse Lick was eighteen miles distant, and 
the road was rough and steep, but I took it ona 
Friday afternoon, having di8missed school early 
for the purpose. A mountain preacher met 
me by appointment on the way, and rode the 
remainder of the distance with me. We were 
well mounted on good, sturdy horses, and the 
ride was pleasant, save as it brought nearer the 
strange audience which I had rashly promised 
to address with all too meagre preparation. It 
began to grow upon me that although I might 
without presumption give informal talks to the 
people about my own schoolhouse, talks hastily 
prepared and necessarily superficial, but not 
wholly without value for their original purpose, 
it was quite another thing to go to a strange 
locality and attempt a formal lecture with the 
same material. 

However, on one point I felt tolerably strong— 
the part of my lecture that dealt with intemper- 
ance and crime. In my own schoolhouse | had 
used as the “awfu) example” the well-known 
case of the then regnant desperado of the adjacent 
county, Pal Seagraves. Every one in our county 
knew who Pal Seagraves was, although he 
Preferred to do the most of his mischief in the 
Nearest blue-grass county, Madison, and when 
pursued, to take refuge in the mountains of 
Jackson. 

Jackson itself knew all too much of what he 


could do, but much as he was hated there, he! 
was feared more, and few ventured to turn him. 





night’s lodging, and perhaps a place in which to 
hide. So with the whole county of Jackson for 
a hiding-place, and more than half its homes 
open to him, he rode in and out at will. - 

Val Seagraves consumed more uncolored corn 
whiskey and killed more men than any man in 
that part of Kentucky. I never knew just how 
many men he had killed, but the total was not 
small. Murder was a matter of freak with him; 
sometimes he had killed a man for no other 
apparent purpose than to terrify a neighborhood 
and make his name more potent. Sometimes, so 
ran the explanation, “he was jes’ drunk and 
didn’t keer.” He was an excellent warning for 
use in a temperance lecture in the county where 
he was known by reputation only. He might 
not serve so well in the county where he made 
his headquarters. But that county was Jackson, 
and Horse Lick. to which ] was going, was 
there, in “the free state of Jackson,” as it is 
called. 

I eagerly asked my companion about Pal 
Seagraves, for his possible presence at my lecture 
would necessitate radical changes in it, and | 
had no time to make them. Much to my relief, 
} was informed that he was gone—gone, they 
hoped, for good. Being hotly pursued by the 
sheriff for a crime in Madison County, he was 
said to have ridden away into a distant part of 
the state, 

Immensely relieved, I gave myself anew to 
thought upon that part of my lecture, and mate 
rial for it accumulated, as the road was eloquent 
with tales of Seagraves. 

“Right here,” said my companion, ‘‘Pal Sea- 
graves killed a man.” We were watering our 
horses in a ford. 

“Right where?” I asked. 

“Right here. They were watering their horses 
together. They had had a fuss, and expected to 
shoot at sight, and they met on yon hill, and the 
other fellow got the drop on Pal. But Pal 
begged him not to shoot. He told him they 
were good friends. He swore that he would 
stand by the other fellow if the other fellow 
wouldn't kill him, and he, feeling good to have 
humbled Pal and to have made him his defender, 
shook hands with him. They rode down here 
and watered their horses together, and while the 
other fellow was looking down at his horse, 


. from their door when he came up and asked a; drinking, Pal shot him.” 
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Later my friend pointed out a double log] by the fresh air. And J found means about that 


house, with barn across the narrow road. 
“In that house and barn six men concealed 


time to diaw my lecture to a close. 
In that part of Kentucky the ministers descend 


themselves and waylaid Seagraves. ‘They filled | after a service, and the people come forward and 


him so full of lead he hasnt dared to go in | shake hands with them. 
They thought he| minister, and the preacher and I stepped down. 


swimming since, folks say. 
would die, sure, but lead can’t kill him.’’ 


I was a sort of brevet 


The first man to come up and extend his hand, 


IT remembered the incident, for I had chanced | which he did with a swagger, was Seagraves. 


to ride in the stage with his mother on her way 
to see her son, whom 
she believed to be 
dying. “My Pally,” 
she called him, and 
told me that she her- 
self had named him 
Palestine, ‘‘bekase 
hit’s a good Seriptur’ 
name.” She was curi- 
ously proud of her 
boy, although disap- 
proving his crimes; 
sorry that he did as 
he did, but admiring 
his hardihood and 
power. 

T had seen Sea- 
graves himself once. 
He had galloped by 
me, frightening my 
horse with his reck- 
less speed and yell, 
and turning toward 
me as he passed a 
pair of fearful eyes 
Whether he was light 
or dark, wore a beard 
or not, I could not recall, but I could not forget 
those eyes, and 1 knew that I shonld know him 
again if 1 ever saw him. 

By this time the thought of Pal Seagraves had 
well-nigh absorbed the little part of my lecture 
that was devoted to other aspects of the liquor 
problem. | had no thought of naming him, but 
1 knew that every one would know whom 1 
meant, and I was quite willing they should 
know, inasmuch as he was at a safe distance. 
And so the lecture began. 

I was a boy of twenty, cultivating my first 
mustache, and the minister who introduced me 
told the people who filled the schoolhouse not to 
despise my youth, for, said he, “1 reckon he'll 
talk well, and I know he'll give you the best 
he’s got.” 

I was through with my introduction, and had 
started well upon the body of my lecture, and 
had reached the topic of intemperance and 
crine. 

I had just got into this when the door opened, 
and in came Pal Seagraves. He had a companion 
before whom he was evidently minded to show 
off, and both were more or less drunk. Kespect- 
ful room was made for them, and they sat Well 
toward the rear, but in plain sight, and their 
coming sent a perceptible chill over the audience, 
and worse than a chill over me. I tried not to 
look that way, but turn as I would to this corner 
and that, I saw nothing but those eyes. 1 talked 
on from sheer inability to stop. I could not 
forget what I had to say. 1 could not change it. 
1 had to go on. 

1 confess I tried to soften down some of my 
illustrations, but it seemed to me that every such 
attempt brought the statement out in all the 
more uncompromising form. I grew almost 
desperate. 

1 soon saw that Seagraves recognized his 
portrait, and counted it a good joke. He winked 
at his companion and nudged him. Then he 
laughed, first softly, then aloud, and then a 
coarse, defiant laugh. This irritated me and 
steadied my nerve somewhat, and I began to say 
to myself that he should hear the truth about 
himself once, anyway. So I gave myself more 
liberty, and went straight ahead. 

His laughing mood did not continue long. He 
scowled ; he scuffed his feet on the rough tioor ; 
he made some discourteous noises; and all the 
time | talked on as if driven by fate, every word 
sounding harder and more stinging than I had 
meant it to, even when I supposed that he would 
be absent. 

At length he rose and started toward me, 
walking unsteadily, partly because he wasdrunk, 
partly because such is the custom of human 
centaurs when compelled to use their own legs. 
Jt was not because I wanted to that 1 looked 
him straight in the eye. I could not help it. 
And I talked on because | could not stop. 
Perhaps my looking at him had an effect; 
perhaps he counted me small game, for he turned 
on his heel and went out. 

Many mountain schoolhouses have no glass 
windows, but this one had, and at one I svon 
saw the hideous, grinning, angry, drunken face 
of the desperado. There are few faces that look 
well through a window at night, but I am willing 
to affirm that no face ever looked less attractive 
than his did to me. It was plain that he was 
undecided what to do, for I could read_ his 
thought in his drunken features. At times he 
seemed tempted to shoot me through the glass; 
and again, he remembered apparently that | was 
a boy, and that to kill me would be a little out of 
his line. and could do him little good. 

As before, I kept my eyes on him, and every 
eye in the schoolhouse wi ed with mine on 
that pane of glass. His curiosity soon overcame 
him, and he came in again, apparently a little 
more sober, and partly restored to good nature 















‘“FRIGHTENING MY HORSE,” 





] took the hand which he extended, and asked. 
“Will you tell me 
your name, sir?” 

He told me_ his 
name with emphasis 
and evident pride. 

“Do you live about 
here, Mr. Seagraves?” 
I asked. It wasa 
stupid enough ques- 
tion, but it was all 
that I could think to 
ask. To my surprise 
it abashed him. He 
felt an apparent 
humiliation that he 
had left it possible 
for any man to enter 
Jackson County and 
not know his name. 
Turning on his heel, 
he went out. 

My friend, the min- 
ister, got together a 
group of people to 
walk with us to our 
stopping - place and 
protect me in case of 
need. We passed the ruffian, who was watching 
for us in the shadow of the schoolhouse, and his 
attitude and a growling. curse convinced my 
friends that the precautions were not unneces- 
sary. 

By the time Pal had taken one or two 
additional drinks, he appeared to repent of 
having Jet me off so easily, and came galloping 
up to the log house where we were entertained. 
I had gone to bed, and was making some mental 
calculations of the thickness of the walls when I 
heard his voice. 

My landlord went out to the fence and reasoned 
with him. Pal demanded that ‘the preachers” 
should be brought out. He wanted to see both 
of them. If we did not come out, he would 
come in and fetch us out. And there was more 
talk of this sort, emphasized now and then by 
the firing of a bullet over the house. 

My host pleaded the Jaws that govern hospi- 
tality, and seemed to be urging my youth in 
extenuation of my conduct. Somewhat mollified, 
Pal at last rode off, and as the light of the new 
day was coming in, I ceased to wonder if he 
would return again, and fell asleep. 

That was the last time I saw Pal Seagraves; 
but I was told a year ago that he has settled 
down into a shiftless farmer, and “rides on his 
raids no more." About three years since, his 
nerve shaken and his aim less true, he found 
himself with empty pistols looking into the 
loaded barrel of a revolver in the hands of a 
younger and equally desperate man, and gained 
his life by the hardest begging upon his knees. 

The stock in trade of such a desperado is 
chiefly the fear which his name excites. The 
power of his name to frighten once broken, his 
poor, sham courage oozes out, and he stands 
confessed a coward. I never knew a ruffian 
who had not in him some patent elements of 
cowardice. The swaggering and bluster of the 
desperado rarely go with true courage, which, as 
I have seen it, is almost uniformly modest and 
at the root, moral. 

Now, they told me, “Anybody can kick Pal 
Seagraves around,” and “When a fight begins, 
and you see a man going through the brush to 
where he’s tied his horse, and hitting the road 
right lively—that's Pal!” 





A Laugh Out of Season. 


HREE young girls sat chatting and laugh- 
Ae ing over their fancy-work, in a clergyman's 

parlor. Two of them were guests, and 
not used to all the many calls made in a day ata 
parsonage. ‘How often the bell has rung this 
morning,” said one of them, “and yet no one 
has been brought into the parlor!” 

“They have all been people to see papa,”’ 
replied Grace Bowen, the clergyman’s daughter. 

“Well, I hope if there is any handsome young 
man among them, he will be made over to us!” 
exclaimed one of the girls. 

“Hush!” said her sister, ‘some one is coming !”” 

The servant at this moment ushered a tall 
young man into the room, asking him to be 
seated until the doctor was at liberty. He 
might have been fine-looking but for his hollow 
eyes and worn appearance. Ile bowed to the 
girls in passing, and quietly took an easy chair 
in the farther end of the room. 

A momentary silence fell upon the group. 
The two guests sat a little more erect, and a 
light touch made their draperies fall in more 
graceful folds. ‘Then, with dimpling smiles, they 
began a fresh conversation, in which they showed 
good huinor and a bright. ready wit. 1t seemed 
as if the young man in the corner must be 
entertained and interested in spite of himself. 

The clerzgyman’s daughter, accustomed to 
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strangers, and knowing that this one was no 
caller of hers, and that he was comfortably 
seated, gave him no farther thought but quietly 
enjoyed the gay chatter of her friends. They, 
however, cast an occasional conscious glance 
his way, which he did not seem to notice. 

At last, after a particularly bright and witty 
remark, the more vivacious of the two girls 
turned her eyes fully upon him, sure of appre- 
ciation. But she immediately drew her features 
into a most comical expression, and pointing 
toward him to call the attention of the others, 
tittered unrestrainedly. 

He was sound asleep! 

Her sister and she covered their mouths with 
their handkerchiefs and shook with mirth. He, 
with hisghead thrown back and his eyes closed, 
looked the picture of indifference and fatigue. 
The young hostess arose and was softly drawing 
a screen in such a way as to shield the easy 
chair, when the clergyman himself entered the 
room, exclaiming briskly : 

“Good morning, my friend! 
it's young Redfield!” 

The young man, suddenly awakened, sprang 
up, and his comprehensive glance took in the 
whole scene—the two tittering girls with their 
handkerchiefs, the gentle-faced Grace with her 
hand on the screen, and the kindly, impulsive 
clergyman, who in a changed voice said quickly : 

“No bad news, I hope! Come right up to my 
study!” 

As the two men left the room, the girls, 
abashed and mortified, sank back in their chairs, 
feeling that they had been detected in a rudeness ; 
but they soon began to excuse themselves. 

“He was no gentleman!” they said. ‘To fall 
asleep in the presence of ladies! Served him 
right to be laughed at! Do your callers often 
behave so queerly, Grace?” 

But there was a little consciousness and con- 
straint about their light talk after that, and an 


Why, bless me, 
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By Justin 


HE first time I met the late Lord Tennyson 
was on a somewhat remarkable occasion. 


It was at a country-house in the Isle of | 


Wight—the seat of Mr. Charles Seeley, a man 
long since dead, who was very rich, and for many 
years represented Nottingham in the House of 
Commons. It was the time of the famous visit 
of General Garibaldi to England, in 1864, and 
Garibaldi was just then the guest of Mr. Seeley 
in the Isle of Wight. ‘Tennyson had his home in 
the Isle of Wight, and he was invited to meet 
Garibaldi at Mr. Seeley’s house. 

It was a very curious and interesting gathering. 
The late Lord Shaftesbury was there,—the great 


philanthropist and devotee of orthodox religion, | 


English Church, of course,—and Mr. George 


Jacob Holyoake, the free-thinker and socialist, 
and Alexander Herzen, the then famous Russian | 


exile, and, | think, Louis Blane and Lord Kin- 
naird and Grant Duff, and many more whose 
names I have forgotten. 

I thought I had then never seen a more 
commanding figure than that of the poet laureate. 
A stately and even magnificent presence, a man 
tall, erect, broad-shouldered,—somewhat over 


six feet in height, I should think,—with a splen- | 


didly outlined face and a mass of dark, wavy 
hair, almost black, then hardly even streaked 
with gray. 

I never knew Tennyson except in an outside 
sort of way, meeting him occasionally here and 
there. I cannot say what his manners to his 
intimate friends may have been, except that I 
know of the affectionate terms in which his 
intimate friends always spoke of him, but to the ! 
ordinary observer from the outside his manners 
seemed rather abrupt and domineering. He} 
sometimes sat chillingly silent, as Nathaniel 


Hawthorne might have done; but Nathaniel | 


Hawthorne never, so far as 1 know, broke out 
into sudden bursts of self-assertion, and Tenny- 
son often did. 

Tennyson was curiously out of sympathy with 
any democratic, or even any reforming, tendencies | 
in the political sense on the part of the Majority | 
of his countrymen. He detested popular agitators 
at home, but admired them much when they 
were abroad. He admired Garibaldi; he did not ; 
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sound stuff in them, and that they had only to| they have the capacity “to do or die’—that is, 


involuntary pause to listen if a door opened or 
shut, or a step were heard on the stair. It was 
some time before the study door opened, and 
then Doctor Bowen was heard accompanying 
his visitor to the hall, and bidding him good-by 
in a voice full of sympathetic feeling. 

The clergyman returned to the parlor with a 
| grave face, but smiled a little as the girls looked 
| up at him apprehensively. He did not reprove 
them, but simply told the facts. 

“What have you: been doing, you naughty 
girls?” he asked, kindly. “Young Redfield 
begged me to make his apologies for his rudeness 
in falling asleep, but I am sure you will not think 
| it a rudeness when I tell you that he has been at 
| the bedside of his dying mother for three nights, 
without sleep, torn by love and grief. She 
passed away this morning, and he came to me 
without stopping to take rest. He has been a 
most devoted son. Grace, dear, you have heard 
me speak of the family. His father, Judge 
Redfield, is entirely prostrated, so his son tells 
me. I shall go to him at once.” 

“O Doctor Bowen! Doctor Bowen!” exclaimed 
| the distressed girls. ‘‘We shall never forgive 


ourselves! How heartless and rude we must 
have seemed! Do tell him we can never forgive 
ourselves!” 


The good doctor did not promise. He perhaps 
thought it too trivial a thing to bring up again in 
a house of affliction, and he left the girls to their 
self-reproaches. They were sensitive and kind- 
hearted, in spite of their thoughtlessness, and it 
might almost be said that the incident was a 
turning-point in the development of their 
womanly character. 

“It impressed me for life,” said one of them in 
after years. “I have never since then felt any 
temptation to laugh at any person placed in a 
ridiculous position. Instead, I feel a swift 
desire to help him or her out of it.” 

M. L. B. BRANCH. 
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admire John Bright. He attacked Bright fiercely 
j in his magnificent poem, “*Maud’’—attacked him 
in a manner which left not the remotes} doubt 
as to the identity of the person he denounced. 
It was on a question of war and peace. Bright 
was for peace; Tennyson’s voice was still for 
war. 

Bright retaliated in a sentence or two of sur- 
passing power in a speech delivered on the 
platform of the famous Free Trade Hall in 
Manchester. He likened Tennyson to one of 
the false prophets in the Scripture whose tongues 
were said to be “glibbed with lies,” and con- 
trasted him with Longfellow, whose song always 
pleaded for peace and freedom. 

, I think we must allow that, taking into account 
form, rhythm, melody and all else, Tennyson 
was the greatest English poet of our time. My 
own sympathies, intellectual and personal, went 
rather with Browning. James Russell Lowell 
said to me in his Cambridge home, many years 
ago, that he thought Browning had started with 
| the larger outfit, but did not know how to 
| arrange his stock to the best advantage. 

| { knew Browning well, and loved him, as all 
did who knew him. He had none of the affecta- 
tions of the proclaimed poet, the professional 
“child of genius.” He was a delightful com- 
| panion who never gave himself airs, a charming 
| talker, with no appearance of talking down his 
audience. He was very social; one met him 
every where. 

People who did not like him said that he only 
cared for the company of great dukes and duch- 
esses and countesses and so on. I can only say 
| that I have met Browning scores of times at the 
houses of quiet literary men who had hardly 
then risen out of mere obscurity. I fancy that 
if Browning liked people, he liked them whether 
they were dukes and marchionesses or obscure 
young poets and poetesses just in the bud. 
| He seemed to be on the lookout to do kind, 

encouraging things for young writers in whom 
he saw any merit. I have known many instances 
| of his going out of his way to send kindly 
| messages to young writers whom he had never 
| seen, bidding them to be of good cheer, and 
telling them that he was convinced there was 











take his word for it and to persevere. One must 
have been a young and obscure writer to appre- 
ciate the value of a stimulus like that. 

Matthew .{rnold I met very often in his later 
years. I met him first at the hospitable home 
of the late Dean Stanley, under the shadow of 
Westminster Abbey. I had written a chapter 


of literary history in which I had described 
I 


Matthew Arnold as ‘a miniature Goethe.” 
thought then, and I still 
think, that no higher 
praise could be given to 
a man of our time. 1 
am sure Arnold, if he 
had ever read it, perfectly 
understood my criticism 
in that sense. But dear 
Dean Stanley was a 
humorist who loved his 
good-natured joke, and 
presented me to Matthew 
Amold in a very uncere- 
monious fashion : 

“Look here, Matt, here 
is the man who says you 
are nothing but a minia- 
ture Goethe!” 

“If I were only any- 
thing like that!’ Arnold 
answered, with his sweet 
smile. 

I knew the great 
novelist who called her- 
self George Eliot, and 
went occasionally to her 
Sunday afternoon gath- 
erings at The Priory, in 
the region of Regent's 
Park. Herbert Spencer 
was a frequent visitor 
there, and Professor 
Iluxley and Professor Tyndall and many other 
men, mostly scientific. There is a legend that 
George Eliot never liked to talk about her novels. 
I can only say that she started the subject with 
me one day. It was, to be sure, about a picture 
some painter had sent her, representing a scene 
in “Silas Marner,” and she called my attention 
to it, and said that of all her novels, “Silas 
Marner” was her favorite. 

I ventured to disagree with her, and to say 
that “The Mill on the Floss’ was my favorite. 
She entered into the discussion quite genially, 
just as if she were talking about the works of 
some stranger, which | think is the very perfec- 
tion of the manner authors ought to adopt in 
talking about their books. 

I was at her house one day when she was in 
perfectly childlike delight over a box of biscuits 
she had received from some unknown admirer in 
Boston. She was proud of the gift, and I was 
honored with a specimen biscuit. It was, so far 
as I could see or taste, the ordinary brown biscuit 
of Boston, but to her it meant ever so much more. 
It was a tribute of sympathy—of admiration— 
from a country where she had never been, and 
where she knew that she was appreciated. 1 
wonder who sent her that box of biscuits? It 
must have been, I think, in the year 1872 that 
she showed it tome. Would it be possible now 
to identify thegiver? Now don’t you, Bostonians, 
speak all at once! You can’t all have given her 
that particular box of biscuits. I was there, and 
there was only one box. 

George Eliot seemed at first, to people who did 
not know her, to be affected in manner. She 
had a languid, monotone voice, and spoke usually 
ina minor key. There was a sentimental tone 
about her that made newcomers fancy she was 
purposely going in for languorous ways; but 
one very soon found that it was quite her natural 
way of talking. She was utterly free from 
affectation of languor or of anything else. 

She was an admirable hostess. She did not 
talk much herself, but she talked enough to 
keep the conversation going. If any pause 
occurred, she easily and naturally filled it up, 
and quietly started something new. She always 
kept the conversation general, and at all events 
did her best to prevent it from degenerating into 
little broken backwaters of talk. 


—~+0>—_—__ 


Heroic Fire Horses. 


FIRE horse must be intelligent, for other- 
wise he cannot be taught to perform his 
duties properly, and it would certainly 

be inconvenient to have him vicious. I do not 
remember having ever seen or heard of a really 


vicious fire horse. In fact, viciousness is seldom | 


found among horses so big and heavy as those 
used on engines, hook-and-ladder trucks, hose- 
carriages, and so forth. 

A fire horse weighs from twelve hundred and 
fifty to sixteen hundred pounds. Te is apt to be 
gray in color. He has a broad forehead, a bright, 
intelligent eye, well-shaped ears, and a general 
appearance of strength and nobleness. The best 
traits of the horse, the traits which make us love 
and respect him, are his docility and his courage, 
and these traits come out very strongly in fire 
horses. 

Jlorses, it is commonly said, and truly, are 
excessively timid; a very little will be enough to 
frighten them. But yet, in spite of this excessive 
timidity, they have a certain kind of courage; 





“ BEHIND THEM THUNDERED THE OLD 
BROWN HORSE."” 
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to exert their utmost strength, in spite of pain 
and of that extreme weakness or exhaustion 
which is fully the equivalent of pain. Not all 
horses, of course, have this capacity, but most 
well-bred, most highly intelligent horses have it. 

I once heard a famous horse-breaker say— 
one who had trained many horses for riding to 
hounds: “Any horse almost can be taught to 
jump, but only a well-bred one will jump after 
he becomes tired.” Race 
horses and fire horses 
often exhibit this noble 
capacity to exert them- 
selves in spite of extreme 
fatigue. “a 

The work of the fire 
horse is different from 
that of any other, and 
it requires a peculiar 
combination of qualities. 
‘The fire steed must beable 
to draw an extremely 
heavy load at a smart 
gallop; in short, his task 
is that of a running draft 
horse. Engines, with the 
men who ride on them, 
usually weigh about eight 
thousand pounds, or four 
tons. Some are lighter 
and some are heavier, but 
those which are heavier 
are drawn by three horses 
abreast. The hose-car- 
riages are drawn by a 
single horse, and they 
usually weigh about half 
as much as the engines. 

The weight ordinarily 
drawn by a fire horse is, 
therefore, about two tons, 
and it will readily be seen that courage, as well 
| as strength, is required to haul such a load ata 
| gallop. 

When the horses are bought they are always 
fat, and their muscles are soft. At this time 
great care inust be taken not to let them over- 
exert themselves. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to ruin a horse that is fat and soft. If, in 
that condition, he does any excessive work, he is 
almost sure to become broken-winded or lame. 

Little by little, under careful management, the 
fire horse loses his extra weight; he works off 
the fat around his heart, and acquires firm, hard 
muscles. Thus he becomes’ ready to gallop a 
mile with the engine or hose-wagon behind 
him. 

There used to bein the Boston Fire Departinent 
a big brown horse with an immense shoulder, 
strong, short legs and a noble head and expres- 
sion. He was an expensive animal, having cost, 
originally, four hundred and fifty dollars, much 
more than was usually paid at the time of his 
purchase, and about deuble what would be paid 
now. Nevertheless, the bargain proved to be a 
good one, for he served in the fire department for 
ten or eleven years. His duty was to pull a 
hose-carriage, and during the last few years of 
his life he was hard put to it. 

The hose-carriage follows the engine to which 
it belongs, the engine leaving the house first, and 
it is always a point of honor with the hose horse 
to keep up with the engine horses. Now, the 
engine which this old brown horse followed— 
for he was seventeen years of age at the time of 
which I write—was drawn by a remarkable pair 
of grays. They had longer legs and longer necks 
than engine horses usually have, showed more 
breeding, and were great gallopers. 

To keep up with them taxed the old brown 
horse very severely, but he was game to the 
core, and never fell behind. Often when he 
pulled up at the scene of the fire a few drops of 
blood would trickle from his nostrils, indicating 
the intense strain which he had put upon himself. 

At last, one cold day in winter, there came a 
first, and then a second alarm; but the fire was 
not within the brown horse’s district, and so he 
was not compelled to go to it as yet. Still, in 
order to be in readiness for the possible third 
alarm, which calls out every engine in the city, 
the brown horse and his companions, the grays, 
were harnessed to their respective machines, the 
drivers took their seats, and the horses nervously 
champed their bits, shook their heads and pawed 
the floor. 

Five minutes passed thus, and the firemen 
were beginning to feel easy, when the dreaded 
third alarm rang out. he doors of the engine- 
house were thrown open and out went the grays, 
furious at being held so long in restraint. The 
streets were comparatively clear, and the engine 
horses struck a terrible pace. 

They were young and strong, and with their 
long necks and deep chests, they were able to. 
maintain the gallop without losing their wind. 
It was a hard task for the old brown horse, 
struggling along behind them; they were the 
fleetest pair in the whole department. But his 
spirit was so high that he would not give up. 
His ears were laid back flat on his head, his tail 
quivered, gusts of white breath like steam came 
from his nostrils, which were red as fire within ; 
the sweat started out all over him. The driver 
endeavored to keep him back, seeing that the 
horse was in great distress, but the old fellow 
would not be restrained. 

At last they reached the scene of the tire. The 
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grays came toa halt with heaving flanks, heads | another engine, also moving at a rapid pace, 
and tails drooping, glad enough tu stop. Behind , came in collision with it. 


them thundered the old brown horse with the 
heavy hose - carriage. 


corner and neighed feebly as he caught sight of | 
the grays again—for he had lost sight of them | 


momentarily at the turn. Then, as he pulled 


It was dark, and apparently little or no damage 


He swept around the | had been done; but, in fact, the pole of the engine 


which came up the side street had struck the 
horse that I have mentioned and broken his near 
fore leg. The driver, knowing nothing of this, 


up behind the engine, he staggered, fell to the! started his team again, and the disabled horse 


ground with a groan, and in a few minutes was 
dead. 


Even more heroic was the conduct of a gray : 


fire horse—the near one of a pair which pulled 
an engine at the South End in Boston. This | 
engine was on the way to a fire, and moving ata | 
smart gallop, when, in passing a side street, | 


responded with the other. He galloped on three 
legs, pulling his share of the weight behind him, 
till the remaining distance, nearly one-quarter of 
a mile, had been accomplished. 

Then he, too, exhausted by the terrible effort, 
fell to the ground, never to rise again. 


HENRY CHILDS MERWIN. 






“* T OOK out of the window here,” said the sur- | 
I" veyor, as the train rattled across a short | 
trestle on its way from Excelsior down ' 

to San Rafael. “Do you see that wagon-bridge | 
spanning the washout up there? Well, that is | 


you remember, went off in December down to 
San Rafael to look for employment, for he 
couldn’t go prospecting in three feet of snow. 
Presently Mrs. Benson had a letter from him, 
telling her to pack up and come down to San 
Rafael with the two children on the following 





Ae! 
Saturday. She therefore got ready, and engaged | 
passage in the mail-sleigh, which was a wagon- 
bed set on runners. The distance is thirty miles ; 


the driver used to make the trip 
down one day and back the next. 
But the usual driver could not 





the bridge my friend Bunglewits kept in the: go with Mrs. Benson and her 
brave days of old.” | two children, for he came in on 
“Your friend who?” | Friday night very late with both 
“Well, Bunglewits was the name he went by. his hands frozen. So it was 
What his real name was I don’t know. He was ' necessary to find a man to take 
a South-German, I think, although he may have : his place. 
been a Pole or a Hungarian. At any rate, he! Bunglewits heard of this, and 
had an unpronounceable pame, something like , being out of work just then, he 
Bunglewits, and as he seemed to be a very | applied for the position, and as 





stupid, slow sort of fellow, Bunglewits he was 
called. Le was not so dull, though, but that he 
recognized the ridicule in the nickname, and so, 
in order that his American neighbors might have 
no excuse for miscalling him, he assumed the 
simple name of Smith. But he couldn't get 
anybody to call him Smith until his exploit of 
holding the bridge up there relieved him from 
the nickname. I can tell you the story before 
we get down to San Rafael.” And this is the 
story he told. 


Twenty-one years ago the silver-mining 
industry in Colorado was booming from the 
discoveries at Leadville. New camps started up 
everywhere, one of them being Excelsior, the 


he knew the road well from 
freighting over it, he was taken 
on trial. When the cumbrous- 
looking sleigh pulled up at Mrs. 
Benson's door next morning, she 
was surprised and pleased to 
find in the new driver her young 
friend, Henry Smith. 
Bunglewits brought out her 
one big trunk, handling it with 
as much ease as if it had been 
empty; next he put his passen- 
gers in the bottom of the wagon- 
bed, so that the high sides would 
protect them from the wind ; then 
he drove down to the post-office 


town we have just left. Among the people who' and took in the mail- sacks. 
came flocking in was Bunglewits, then an apple-| Giving no attention to the jeers 
faced boy of seventeen, square, solid, and very | and chafting of the loafers about 
strong. He was an expert axeman, and earned | the post-office door, he cracked 
a goud living by cutting timbers for the different | his whip and away they went, 


mines, 

Bunglewits spoke English well enough, but he | 
was a reticent sort of fellow; which is not | 
surprising, for none of the inhabitants, with a | 
single exception, ever spoke to him without trying | 
to “take a rise” out of the slow-thinking German. 
It was much to the credit of Bunglewits that he’ 
did not actively resent this perpetual badgering, 
for he was surprisingly strong, and there were 
few men in the camp whom he could not have 
thrashed, had he been so minded. 

The one person who treated him well was 
Mrs. Benson, a quiet little body, and timid, too, : 
except when she thought there was an injustice 
to be righted. She was the wife of Martin 
Benson, a prospector, well known in the place. 
By way of showing ner disapproval of the 
general maltreatment of the sober, hard-working 
young German, she always addressed him by 
the name he had adopted—Mr. Smith; or, later 
on, when she came to know him better, Henry. 
She opposed the whole town by refusing to 
understand when any one spoke to her of 
Bunglewits. It was a small thing; but as 
matters turned out, she had good reason to 
believe that her quiet championship touched the 
heart of the stolid German boy. 

The winter of 1877 was extremely severe in all 
this part of the mountains. After the first heavy 
snow fell in October, the ground was never 
clear, for one storm followed another until, about. 
New Year's, there were three feet of snow on 
the level. 

One consequence of the hard weather was that 
the timber-wolves became very bold. ‘The few 
people on the outskirts of town who kept a cow 
were careful to shut her up at night, and very 
often in the morning the tracks of wolves might 
be seen in the snow, where the hungry brutes 
had walked round and round the shed in the 
hope of finding an opening. 

Two or three times during the winter they 
ventured to come right into town, when their 
visit would be proclaimed by the yelping of some 
captured stray dog. Children were kept indoors 
after sunset, and even the men disliked going 
about alone when the darkness settled down, for 
the town was unlighted then, and the black | 
woods whence the marauders came fringed the 
little place closely on every side. 

Mrs. Benson’s husband, Martin, the prospector, 





squeaking over the frosty snow. 

‘They made the first fifteen 
miles to the relay stable in due 
time, and soon afterward they 
were clear of the woods and out 
upon the rolling plain which 
extends all the way down to San 
Rafael. ‘The horses were on a 
brisk trot when Mrs. Benson 
‘saw her driver suddenly sit up 
straight and turn to look back. 

“What is it, Henry?” she 
asked, 

“I thought I heard wolves, 
ma‘am,” was the quiet reply. 

The next moment Mrs. Benson saw him stoop 
quickly and take up the whip. “Is it?” cried 
she. 

“Yes, ma’am. Get up, horses!’” 

Freeing herself from her wraps, and steadying 
herself by holding to the driver’s seat, the little 
woman stood up to look back. Half-way 
between one of the distant pine-clad slopes and 
the road Mrs. Benson saw a dark patch moving 
toward them over the snow, and then the 
familiar howl of the timber-wolf came faintly to 
her ears. 

But this was not all, for, like an echo, came an 
answering howl. Looking in this new direation, 
they saw a second dark patch off to the right 
and considerably in advance of them, coming 
swiftly toward the road. 

Henry lashed the horses into a gallop. Then 
he asked Mrs. Benson to kneel down and hold 
the reins for a minute. Then he unshipped the 
seat and threw it out. Next he gathered up the 
inail-sacks and sent them after the seat. Finally 
he lifted the heavy trunk and pitched it over the 
tail board. As the load lessened the horses 
galloped faster. 

When near the point at which the course of 
the wolves would cut the road, Henry saw that 
his team would get by safely, unless the foremost, 
wolf, which was a good deal ahead of the pack, 
should reach the spot first. The horses seemed 
to understand ; they put forth all their speed, and 
by the barest margin they passed the point 
before the enemy got there. But the wolf was 
in time to spring open-mouthed at Henry, right 
over the whiffletree and the front of the sleigh. 

It might have gone hard with Bunglewits and 
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with his passengers but for his strength of arm. 
With his gloved fist he struck the flying wolf a 
tremendous blow, knocking it backward over 
the sleigh-front and into the road, so that the 
Tunners caught it, bumped over it, and seemed 
to break some of its bones. Up it scrambled, 
yelling and limping. The next minute the pack 
was down in the road, tearing their hurt leader 
to pieces. 

This gave the sleigh a good start; it also gave 
the other wolf-pack time to come up with the 
foremost. Henry, looking back, saw that they 
had joined forces and were all coming on again, 
strung out in two long files in the ruts of the road. 

Knowing that his horses must soon be 
exhausted by the great pace, Bunglewits 
checked them a little, and then for a long time 
stood watching over his shoulder the tireless, 
relentless gallop of the wolves. They gained 
decidedly on a long upward slope, but in the 
downward race on the other side the horses 
gained as much in their turn. At the next hill, 
however, the team plainly showed distress, came 
down to a trot, and so continued until the near 
approach of the pack sent them flying again in 
terror. 

The town was still five miles away, and escape 
from the wolves seemed impossible. The horses 
might hold their own on the slope they were 
then descending, which continued to the bridge 
over the washout, but after that there would be 
a rather steep hill of a mile or more to climb. 
Bunglewits, quietly reckoning up the chances, 
decided that the wolves would catch them on the 
hill. He therefore looked down at Mrs. Benson, 
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which always made part of the furniture of the 
stage, Henry awaited the coming of the enemy. 
He stood behind the wagon-box—no mean 
barrier,for it stood over three feet high, including 
the runners, and was an exceedingly awkward 
| obstacle for hurrying wolves to scramble over. 

Seeing only one figure, and that at rest, the 
wolves came on again, but on nearing the bridge, 
they stopped short on the edge of the washout, 
as if suspecting the strange thing before them 
was a trap. For several minutes they stood 
there, nineteen of them, with their long, red 
tongues lolling out, and then with one accord all 
turned and ran off along the top of the bank. 
Presently they disappeared; but in another 
moment Henry saw them loping away, one 
behind the other, down in the bottom of the 
washout. He presumed they knew of some way 
to get up the opposite bank, and were intending 
to come back and attack him from behind. At 
this wolfish plan Bunglewits chuckled, for he 
was bright enough to see that he could put 
the wagon-box between him and the wolves 
again by simply crossing over it; but he 
chuckled more at thinking how the wolves were 
giving him time to make a better defence. 

The washout was about twenty feet wide, 
with perpendicular sides eight or ten feet high, 
except for an occasional break. The bridge was 
formed by two big tree-trunks lying from bank 
to bank as stringers, across which were set stout 
floor-timbers, tightly jammed down but not 
spiked to the stringers, for in those days 
freightage was high, and heavy things like 








“WITH HIS GLOVED FIST HE STRUCK THE FLYING WOLF.” 


spikes were not used lavishly. 

Bunglewits had helped to build 
the bridge. No sooner, there- 
fore, did he divine the intention 
of the wolves to come bebind him 
than he dropped his axe, sprang 
to the far end of the bridge, and 
with one jerk wrenched up one 
of the crosspieces and sent it 
whirling into the washout. The 
first one being out, the rest came 
easily, and for a minute or two 
the air seemed to be full of tlying 
timbers. 

So hard, so fast and so intelli- 
gently did the misnamed Bungle- 
wits work, that when the eager 
pack rushed to the end of the 
bridge, expecting in another 
moment to make an end of him, 
they found before them a yawn- 
ing gap ten feet wide, and on 
the other side the stout young 
German with his axe, defying 
them to “come on.” 

One of them, bolder than the 
rest, did “come on,” but he was 
met in mid-air by such a crush- 
ing blow from the axe that he 
went tumbling end over end to 
the bottom of the washout. At 
this a second wolf, which had 
crept part way across one of the 
stringers, thought better of it, 
and backed carefully off again. 

‘Then they all “bunched” on 
the edge of the washout, howl- 
ing in impotent rage at Bungle. 
wits, those nearest him pushing 
backward, and those behind 
leaping and struggling to get to 
the front. If Henry had ever 
read the story of Horatius, he 
must have thought their behavior 
to be strangely like that of “the 
ranks of Tuscany,” more than 
two thousand years before. 

This had been going on fora 
quarter of an hour or more, 


who was crouching in the bottom of the wagon-| when the whole band suddenly dispersed in 
bed, holding her two terrified children in her every direction, and in a twinkling there was 


arms, and said, with a matter-of-course air: 

“If you please, ma’am, we'll stop at the bridge, 
and I'll stand ’em off.” 

“Can you do it, Henry?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Sure?” 

Henry paused for an instant to think, and 
then replied, “Yes, ma’am, I’m sure.” 

“Very well, Henry. 1f you tell me you’re 
sure, I believe you are sure. Just let me know 
what I’m to do, and I’ll do it.” 

“It is good,” said the young German. 

Once more he plied the whip, and with such 
good effect that the wolves were two hundred 
yards behind when he pulled up the panting, 
trembling horses on the bridge. 

“Get out!’’ he cried. Suiting the action to the 
word, he sprang out himself, unhooked the 
horses, and with a smack sent them on by 
themselves. Next he tilted the sleigh on edge, 
and swung it round so that it stood lengthwise 
across the narrow bridge, which it completely 
blocked. Glancing up the hill, he saw that the 
wolves had halted in some doubt and spread out 
widely. The energy and clatter and formidable 
look of his movements in throwing the sleigh 
about had daunted them for a moment. 

Seeing that he still had time to spare, he 
spread the blankets on the bridge and called to 
Mrs. Benson to lie down upon them. She did 
so at once, hugging the children close to her. 
Henry then pulled down the wagon-box over 
them, shutting them in completely. They were 
as safe in there as in a house. Grasping the axe, 





not a wolf to be seen. Their sharp ears had 
detected something to alarm them. In another 
minute Henry saw, coming down the hill 
toward him, a sleigh drawn by two horses, 
which were being urged to their best pace by 
four shouting men. 

Henry held up his arms as a warning to them 
to stop, and as soon as he saw that they were 
slackening speed, he threw down the axe and 
turned his sleigh over, and up rose Mrs. Benson 
and her children, none the worse for their 
temporary imprisonment. 

Then the four men, led by “long” Hank 
Marks, the keeper of the stage stable, caine 
balancing themselves across the stringers. They 
had no idea that it was not the regular stage- 
driver who stood with his back toward them; 
when, therefore, Henry turned and faced them, 
they all, with one accurd, exclaimed: 

“Why, it’s Bunglewits!” 

“No!” cried Mrs. Benson, stepping forward 
and taking Henry by the hand. “It is not 
Bunglewits. It is our very dear friend, Henry 
Smith.” 

The men stood a little abashed, seeing the 
tears in her eyes, but they were decent fellows, 
and seeing the justice of her protest, they 
heartily approved the tall stable-keeper when, 
pulling off his cap in a deferential manner, he 
said: 

“If you say So, ma'am, it’s so. 
Smith from now on.” 

The name of Bunglewits had died with the 
wolf that lay in the bottom of the washout. 
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Current Topics. 


A woman never seems to know that she has 
performed a wonderful feat, that better not be 
undertaken again, when she has stepped back- 
ward off a street-car and still lives. 

“Friends at Court”’ is the apt and sugues- 
tive name of a new philanthropic organization in 
New York, whose object is to help young | 
women and girls who are brought before the 
inagistrate for a first offence, to see that they 
have a fair trial, and to show them friendly 
onives after they are discharzed from custody. 

Gold and silver are poured abundantly 
into the lap of the nation; but our material 
wealth and strength is rather in iron, the most 
useful of all the metals. Within the last few | 
years the inventive genius of our people has 
applied such processes to mining, smelting and | 
manufacture that we are able to furnish the 
world with bar-iron, steel and hardware in 
infinite variety, at lower prices than were ever 
known before. And just now American locomo- 
tive builders are receiving orders from various 
countries, even including Great Britain. 

“He is only a lath painted to look like 
iron,” Bismarck once said of Lord Salisbury. 
The clever epigram is disproved by the singular ; 
success with which the premier has conducted | 
the recent agreement with France. Henceforth 
England will be undisturbed in her enlightened 
protectorate of the Nile Valley. Everywhere 
she is regarded as a different power from 
what she was when Lord Salisbury took the 
government ; richer, more formidable, more intlu- 
ential. The Iron Chancellor judged all men 
after his own metal. Unhappily the golden 
traits of tact, courtesy and the desire to arbitrate 
had little place in his conception of a minister of 
state. 





An officer of the United States Life-Saving 
Service declares that its eflicien chietly due 
to the fact that fitness and merit have always 
governed the selection of its agents. On the 
other hand, it is clear that place-seekers shrink 
from entering a department where achievement 
and heroism are the rule. Even the thought of 
pay-day is not alluring enough to bring assent to 
the endurance of hardship and peril. Thus the 
inerit system has an easier opportunity to exercise 
its beneticial intiuence among the lifesavers than 
in some safer spheres of the public service. It 
is none the less creditable to the government that | 
spoilsmen are not allowed to use the Lifesaving 
Bureau for political purposes. 

The land on which the Bank of England 
stands has been regarded as the most valuable 
pieve of ground on the planet, but a real-estate | 
transaction in New York probably represents j 
the highest price ever actually paid. The C. P. 
Huntington and Waldorf-Astor properties on 
Filth Avenue adjoin each other. To “piece 
out” his own Jot, Mr. Huntington bought of his 
neighbor a strip ten by one hundred and twenty- 
live feet, paying therefor fifty-four thousand 
dollars, or four hundred and three dollars per 
square foot, being at the rate of over thirteen 
qnillion five hundred thousand dollars per acre. A 
sinaller plat, of three hundred and fifty square 
feet, at the corner of Broad and Wall Streets, 
has also been sold for three hundred and twenty- 
three dollars per foot, or at the rate of nearly 
eleven million dollars per acre. 

The fact that modern civilization has 
been longer established in the Hawaiian Islands 
than in any part of the United States west of the 
Rocky Mountains will come with an element of 
surprise to many readers. The foundations 
were Jaid by the missionaries, who builded so 
well that, when gold was discovered in California, 
and the mining camps were contending against a 
lawlessness which necessitated the organization 
of the Vigilantes, Hawaii was enjoying a consti- 
tution and good laws, electing members of its 
own legislature, arguing its legal questions before 
its own courts, superior and subordinate, sending 
its children to school and attending church itself. | 
Some of the Americans who have recently landed | 
on the islands without capital, tools or a trade, 
intent only on “developing a new country,” have 
discovered that they are half a century late. { 

















Recently published memoirs of Henry 
eve, Who wrote leading articles for the London 
Ones and was editor of the Edinburgh Review, | 
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give his view of a journalist's responsibility. , with that grave air of ceremony which is peculiar | or watching for opportunities. 


Tlis estimate of duty will inspire conscientio 
newspaper men, and ought to shame the makers 
of “yellow” journals. “To find out the true 
state of facts,” said he, “to report them with 
fide] to apply to them strict and fixed prin- | 
ciples of justice, humanity and Jaw; to infor, 
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i treasury of baseness and falsehood ! 


‘odium, she has gained the contidence of the 
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and to eall down the judgment of the world on 
what is false or base or tyrannical, appear to ine | 
to be the first duties of those who write.” 
| Measured by such a standard, how reprehensible | 
how criminal] is faithlessness, and 
‘how depraved the malevolence which, for pur- | 
poses of gain, makes a newspaper office a | 






Two Spanish governments dragyved their | 
country into disastrous war, against the will of | 
the queen regent. Then two Spanish pvern- | 
ments in turn shirked the responsibility of 
ratifying the treaty of peace. ‘They feared the 
odium that might attach thereto, aud preferred 
to let it fall upon the queen regent. That heroic 
woman did not fear it. She unhesitatingly 
ratified the treaty, from which Cortes and 
ministers shrank; and instead of incurring 








nation and the honor of the world. 
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One Short Year. 


HE American people have learned that a 
ear may be a long time in a country's 
story. In April, 1898, the land was 
listening with a thrill to the notes of preparation , 
for an approaching conflict. At that moment 
probably not a person in the United States 
dreamed that the events then before the nation 
would have more important results for the 
republic than would be involved in internal ; 
political changes in Cuba, and in Cuba's relations 
to Spain and the United States. 

April, 1800, witnessed the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of a peace treaty which not only placed the 
responsibility for maintaining order in Cuba, 
upon this country, but transferred to its dominion 
almost the whole of Spain‘s colonial possessions. 
‘The change is far more important to the people 
of this country than to Cubans, Puerto Ricans 
or Filipinos. ‘They have but one problem to 
solve. We have one for each of them and one 
for ourselves, 

The insurgents in Luzon continue a war which 
they have long been waging. In their view 
they have merely changed masters. They refuse 
to pause long enough to see that they are not in 
the hands of a ruthless, despotic power, and are 
not reacly to believe the assurances of our govern- 
ment that tyrannical conquest is not its purpose 
in opposing the armed insurgent forces. Our 
task is to make manifest their error. 

In Puerto Rico we have been brought into 
intimate political relations with a friendly race, 








but one so different from our own that we are | 


sure in dealing with them to make serious 
mistakes, perhaps to inisunderstand them and be 
misunderstood by them. 

Cuba is to be set, if possible, upon its own 
feet. The people of the United States are 
pledged to give it an independent government. 
Tfow to organize that government, whom to favor 
in setting it in motion, when to remove the} 
guiding hand, these are perhaps the hardest } 


solve. 

Meanwhile, after more than a century of 
prosperity and growth, under a political system 
that has been free frum serious foreign entangle- 
ments, the United States finds itself permanently 
loaded with its full share of “the white man’s 
burden.” That is what the treaty of peace with 
Spain signifies. 
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How Queens are Greeted. | 


HEN Queen Victoria drives through the , 

streets of London, spectators crowd the 

sidewalks to see her pass by. When, 
the royal liveries are descried in the lance, 
there is a loud outburst of cheering with a deep 
undertone of loyal affection. .As the carriage 
draws near, a few hats may be raised and hand- } 
kerchiefs are waved, but the voices are hushed 
and the queen is received in silence. 

The queen smiles graciously, turning first to 
one side and then to the other, and bowing to her 
subjects. ‘They in their turn stare at her intently 
and are voiceless, while the crowds a long way 
in advance are shouting themselves hoarse. 
That is the English way of greeting a. queen. 

in Italy there is neither cheering nor shouting 
when the queen approaches, but when she bows 
first to the right and then to the left, the saluta- 
tion is returned. The crowds are silent when 








the carriaze with the scarlet liveries is seen, but 
when she bends her head in recognition of her 
subjects, every man, woman and child seems to 
regard it as a personal compliment and returns it 
by bowing low, 4 

This is the popular practice in Rome, whether 
the queen drives in procession with King 
Humbert under military escort on a state occasion, | 
s through the Corso for an afternoon 
outing in the pleasuregrounds of the Pincian. 
‘The spectators await in  decorous silence her 
greeting, and when it is offered it is returned 














to the Latin races. 

An Englishinan in Rome, failing to hear the 
acclaim) of popular welcome which is 
associated with a royal progress in 
would ordinarily think the silent welcome a, 
cold one, and be inclined to laugh at the motley; 
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COMPANION. 


sovereign’s greeting. 

An Italian in London, on the other hand, 
would regard an English crowd as unmannerly 
in the presence of royalty, since it begins by 








making a great uproar and ends with little more | 


than a stolid stare, leaving, as it seems to him, 
the queen’s salutation virtually unacknowledged. 

Every European capital has its own point of 
view in its relations with royalty and dignitaries 
of state. Even the crowds of street-loungers in 
London or Kome, Berlin or Paris, have their 
own notions of etiquette and propriety. 
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OUR ACTS. 


Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
John Fletcher. 
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Lafayette Dollars. 


ONGRESS decided to take a somewhat 

. indirect way of helping the project to 
erect a monument to Lafayette in Paris, 

as a gift of the American peuple. 





missioners, Congress voted twenty-five thousand 
dollars to buy silver bullion, which will be coined 
into “Lafayette dollars,” and these will be turned 
over to the comission, 


Silver is now so low that twenty-five thousand § 


dollars will buy enough to make fifty thousand 
dollar-coins of the standard weight and fineness, 





ing and coining. ‘These dollars.—thus limited in 
number to titty thousand,—the commissioners 
believe, will be quickly taken up by coin-collectors 
at two dollars each. This is the price it is 
So what costs the 
government tweuty-tive thousand dollars may 
yield one hundred thousand dollars for the monu- 
ment. It will yield certainly more than fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Engravers are already at work on designs for 
these coins. They will probably bear, on one 
side, a likeness of Lafayette. For the other 
side, a number of subjects have been proposed. 
Tt has been sugyested that a quotation from 
‘vibed upon the 
coin, would be highly appropriate. The closing 
sentences of his address to Congress, on his early 
visit to the United States, would admirably serve 
this purpose. He then said: 








May the prosperity and happiness of the United 
States attest to the advantages of their govern. ; 
he great temple which we bave just 
ed to liberty always be a lesson to oppres- 
anexample to the oppressed, and a refuge 
for the rights of the human race. 












Just after the surrender of Yorktown, Lafay- | 


ette wrote to Vergennes: “My great affair is 
settled: America is sure of her independence; 
humanity has gained its cause, and liberty will 
never be without a refuge.” His own words 
fitly represent the man, and full 
generous expression of the nation’s appreciation 
of his unselfish service and loyal friendship. 
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The German Emperor. 


HE German Emperor, unless all signs fail, 
will not be a disturber of European peace. 

He is his own master and is not under the 
influence of ambitious soldiers, many of whom 


| would gladly accept even a slight provocation as | 


areason for a war with Russia, France or Eng- 
land. His self-restraint is remarkable, armed as 
he is with tremendous resources of power. 
is intent upon maintaining German military 
prestige without quarrelling with any foreign 
power or striking a blow. 

The empire was never so well prepared for 
war as it is now. Both the cavalry and the 
artillery have been greatly strengthened since 
the campaign with France. Thoroughness is the 
chief German virtue. Every practical detail has 
been mastered by the general statY in its prepa- 
rations for scientitie warfare. 

‘These military measures are defensive, for 
Germany has nothing to gain from any great 
campaign on the continent. The emperor has. 
aimed to enlarge his colonial possessions, to 
strengthen the German navy and to open new 
markets for the merchants of Hamburg and 
Bremen. 

His methods have sometimes seemed meddle- 
some, but his motive has been clear and reason- 
able. ‘The Germans have shown themselves to 
be thrifty and successful settlers in America and 
other foreign lands. ‘The emperor has wished 
them to do under their own flag what they 
have done under foreign flags. He dreams of a 
Germanized 2 
perous colonies around the world, 

In carrying out this general policy he has 
acted like an energetic trader, whose eyes were 
open to the main chance. In Africa, China, 
Asia Minor and the South Seas he has either 
been obtaining concessions, or planting colonies, 
Ile has been 
| ready to pick up anything in the form of territory 
or of commercial advantage which has come in 
his wa: 

Neither Americans nor Englishmen are justi- 
fied in complaining of the emperor's colonial 
policy, Germany has the same right to a share 
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paying a sum of money to the monument com- | 
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ple, the very conscience of nations, | Italian throng bending low and returning the : in the world’s trade which they claim for them 


‘selves. The emperor's methods are sometimes 
 deBressive, but the gerieral trend of his policy is 
paciti 
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| Trimmed Hats and Bonnets. 


HE habit of using the heads, wings and 
- breasts of birds for millinery purposes has 

always been the most discouraging condition 
with which the lovers of birds bave had to 
contend, 

In the hope that an object-lesson might do 
something to discourage this. etice, the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society recently gave a “hat 
| show,” at which prizes were awarded for the 
most attractive hats and bonnets trimined without. 
the use of other feathers than those of the ostrich 
and domestic fowl 

Many of the best-known society wofhen of 
Boston gave the exhibition the sanction of their 
presence and their patronage, and all the promi- 
nent milliners of the city nt the most attractive 
creations their designers could produce within 
the stipulated conditions. The hats were divided. 
into classes, and prizes were bestowed on those 
in which artistic results had been achieved at 
small expense, as well as upon those in which 
nothing but the most attractive effect had been 
considered. 

No thoughtful person who saw the beautiful 
color-combinations, the artistic arrangement of 
ribbon and flowers and lace, could help feeling 
that here was enough to satisfy any real love of 
the beautiful, or any reasonable devotion to 
fashion; and that the mental attitude which found 
these results unsatisfactory and demanded the 
lives of the birds to gratify its vanity, was deroga- 
tory to true womanhood, 

There is a story of a Sunday-sehool teacher who 
remonstrated with one of the boys in ber class 
whom she had discovered in the act of taking the 
eggs from a bird’s nest. “Think how the poor 
mother-bird will feel!” she said. 

“Huh!” replied the boy. “You've got the 
mother-bird on your hat! I guess sbe won't feel 
very bad.” 

The moral of the story need not be pointed out 
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Dewey as a Commander. 


EUTENANT Dewey was the executive officer 
of the Mississippi when she attempted to 
run the batteries at Port Hudson, on the 
night of March 15, 1863. The vessel ran aground, 

; and being under the guns of the batteries, was 
riddled with shot, and sunk. 

The forethought of Dewey provided the crew 
with a valuable aid for fighting the man-of-war at 
| night. All lights were out aboard the ship, so 
that the enemy might not have an illuminated 
target to fire at. But Dewey had the decks of the 

Mississippi whitewashed, so that the guns’ crews 

could see the running gear of the guns. A similar 
| sinartness marked his arrangements at Manila, 

As a connnander Dewey was popular with bis 
men. He could get along with any man excepta 
‘liar; could bear or see what should be seen and 
heard, and could be blind and deaf to petty 
| irregularities. He had to punish,—the regulations 
obliged bim,—but he had a way of ordering the 
release of men he had to sentence before their 
sentences were half worked out. A messenger 
‘in the Navy Department, who made a cruise 
with him,—the gossip is reported in Watterson’s 
“History of the Spanish-American War,”—says: 

“Dewey was the best liberty-granting skipper I 
ever was shipmate with. He hated to keep 
quarantined men aboard when the good-conduct 
men were flocking off to the beach. One fine 
Christmas day in Genoa barbor all the men 
entitled to shore liberty lined up at ten o'clock in 
the morning to answer muster before taking the 
boats for shore. There were about forty of us, 
myself among the nuinber, who were quarantined 
for baving ‘raised Cain’ ashore in Nice a few 
| weeks before. 

“Our quarantine was for three months, and 
wasn't balf run out on this Christinas day. Dewey 
stood at the break of the poop with his hands on 
bis hips, watehing the liberty party line up. 

“We fellows that couldn't go were standing 
round the gangway, smoking our pipes and 
looking pretty down in the mouth. The big 
liberty party—there were a couple of hundred 
men in the batech—finally got away. 

“Dewey watebed us for a while out of the tail of 
vhiseye. Then be walked up and down, chewing 
j his mustache, and now and then sbooting a look 
at the men forward. Finally he walked down the 
poop-ladder and straight forward to where we 
were grouped, 

You boys,’ he said, ‘hop into your mustering 

clothes and go off to the beach. [I'll let you have 

a couple of the boats. Come back with the other 

men, and don't any more trouble on shore 

than youean help? 

“There wasn'ta man of us that didn’t want to 
hug little Dewey. We gave bim a cheer; and 
when we came back we were marked in the log 
as ‘clean and sober.” We were not going back on 
Dewey.” 
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Beggars. 


PARTY of Americans returning from Europe 
were comparing the methods to obtam 
money employed by the beggars of different 

nations. 

“T find the Neapolitan beggars the most dificult 
to deal with,” said one of the gentlemen. “They 
are rich in deformities which they lay bare, or 
they writhe as if in an agony of starvation, 
rubbing their stomachs, with howls of ‘Macaroni!’ 
until you are forced to empty your pockets.” 

a found it easy to close my pockets and heart 
st the European mendieants,” said another. 

are Was the Swiss who took all my spare casb. 

They never begged, but they crowded alongside 
Of the stiligence with clean and merry taces, 
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holding out fruit or bits of rock or flowers to sell, | to open a certain annual exhibition. He ex- 


or turning bandsprings for some distance beside 
us. They were irresistible.” 

“It was the Tuscans who vanquished me,” said 
a third. “Those laughing, soft-voiced Florentine 
beggars who, when you refused to grve them 
money, bowed and said, ‘Another day, perhaps, 
signor? God be witb you till then!’ and turned 
away smiling.” 

The Americans all agreed that there was too 
much of a “Stand and deliver!” air in the manner 
of the workingman of England when expecting 
his tip. “Our people,” they said, ‘spoiled them 
by giving too large gratuities. Now if they 
expected less, they would get more.” 

“The Irish people,” said one lady, “now as a 
rule turn a look of melancholy suspicion on the 
world; but their beggars are still ready with 
quick, witty answers when money is given then. 
I gave an old woman in Cork some pennies. 
‘May the Virgin,drop good luck down on you!’ 
she cried. Then L threw her a shilling. ‘Ab!’ 
she sbrieked, ‘may God rain His blessings on 
your’” 
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BISHOP WILLIAMS. 


Many anecdotes were told of Bishop Williams, 
of Connecticut, after his death, for the good 
bisbop was as well known for his love of fun as 
for his earnest picty. 

At a meeting of the bishops, a measure was 
proposed and explained by its originator, but 
witb such incoherence that nobody understood it. 
A second speaker essayed to make the matter 
clear, but only darkened it. When be had finished 
Bisbop Benjamin Smith, of Kentucky, tried to 
explain the question and also the explanations. 
Feeling that he had failed, he said: 

“Bisbop Williams smiles. What bas he to say 
about it?” 

“Only this,” said the old bishop, “that ‘the mess 
of Benjamin was found to be greater than the 
mess of any of his brethren.’ ” 

“The humor of Doctor Williams,” says a friend, 
“was always present and ready like the flash of 
sunlight. It had one peculiarity, it never scorched 
nor left a scar behind.” 

At an assemblage of noted men a year or two 
ago, a lawyer who conducts the legal business of 
a great railway system tried to “guy the parson” 
by malicious quizzing. At last he said, “Why 
don’t you get these railway managers to give you 
a pass over their roads, bishop? You can pay for 
it by giving them entrance tickets into heaven.” 

“Oh no,” gently replied the bishop, “I would 
hot part them so far from their counsel in the 
other world.” 

The laugh was general, and the lawyer con- 
cluded to “let the parson alone.” 


—-—_~0+—_ —__ 


WHAT LINCOLN “COULD NOT HELP.” 


In some interesting reminiscences of Lincoln, 
Telated by Mr. J. B. Montgomery, a story of 
Lincoln's mercifulness, told by General Moorhead, 
of Pennsylvania, is repeated. 

As General Moorhead was once entering the 
White House, he saw a woman, almost overcome 
with excitement, burrying out. Within he found 
President Lincoln pacing his room in a manner 
so distracted that the congressman feared he bad 
lost bis reason. 

“Mr. President,” General Moorhead exclaimed, 
“what is the matter?” 

“Matter enough!” answered Lincoln. ‘This is 
Black Friday; it is shooting day in the army. 
The boy of that woman who has just gone out 
Was going to be shot to<lay; he was found sleep- 
ing on his post. He ought never to have been 
enlisted; he was bardly sixteen years old. I 
pardoned bim. I shall be denounced by the 
generals for demoralizing the army, but I could 
not help it—Leould not help it!” 

There is a general agreement that Mr. Lincoln's 
frequent merciful interference with the discipli- 
nary orders of the generals of the army did have 
acertain demoralizing effect, but it has not. low- 
ered the world’s estimation of him as a man, and 
itis not likely, as Mr. Montgomery says in telling 
this story, to count against him fu “the great 
account.” 

——— oe, 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Optimists are pleasant people to meet, but those 
who have business dealings with them sometimes 
regret the easy cheerfulness of their views. 

Somebody once asked a distinguished English 
barrister whom he met at a railway station, where 
each was waiting for a train, how he managed 
when he was called in two ways at the same time. 

“Of course I can’t be in two places at once,” 
said the barrister, easily, ‘so I have to make a 
choice, For instance: to-day two cases in which 
T am concerned were called in different courts. 
One was in the interests of a clergyman, and the 
other of a railway company. 

“On the whole, it seemed wise for me to stick 
to the railway company, and leave the clergyman 
to providence. And I won my case.” 

“Will you allow me to add,” said a mild-looking 
individual, who had stood close at hand during 
this conversation, “may I be permitted to say, 
sir, that we lost ours?” 


—— 


PRESIDENT FAURE. 


How uneasy may He the head that wears even 
a presidential crown is indicated by two true 
stories told of the late President Faure of the 
French Republic. Last autumn the president : 
Was one of a hunting-party, and during the prog- 
Tess of the sport killed a pheasant. 

“It is rather early, Mr. President,” one of the 
officers in the company remarked, “to shoot | 
pheasants. In a month or two they will be better.” 

“Ina month or two!” said the president, sadly. 
“Who knows where I shall be then?” 

Shortly before his death President Faure went , 
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ebanged a few courteous words with members of 
the committee which had the ceremony in charge, 
and then asked for an absent member, Monsieur 
Jollivet, a journalist. He was told that Monsieur 
Jollivet was unable to be present. 

“I am sorry,” said the president, “for I had 
something which I wished to say to him.” 

A member offered to carry his message to 
Monsieur Jollivet. 

“It was only this,” said the president. “Ina 
recent article about me in his paper he said that | 
Tam a ‘bappy man.’ Please tell him that I am 
niuch obliged for the thought, but that it is a 
mistake. I am not a happy man.” 


NANSEN’S BOYHOOD. 


In reading of the great Arctic explorer, Fridtjof 
Nansen, It is noticeable that from his earliest 
boyhood he was, perhaps unconsciously, in train- 
ing for the work of his life. One writer describes 
Nansen’s boyhood sports as follows: 


Nansen and his brother were born and lived at 
“Froen,” their father’s country-place, in the out- 
skirts of Christiania, There was a little hill 
there, where they made their first attempt at skee- 
running. Snow-shoeing in those days was almost 
entirely confined to the peasants. 

The two brothers took it up as a sport, and 
began to get rather proficient, and tried going 
down hills. They found they could use them for 

oing down, as well as for making excursions 

rough the mountains. They discovered, at the 
suggestion of an expert from the rural districts, 
that they could jump on them. The peasants 
generally had never jumped witb them, nor made 
much progress. The boys induced other fellows 
to take it up. In that way it became a sport in 
Christiania, and the Nansens did all they could ta 
make it popular. Now the snow-shoe meeting 
in February is the great skee-meeting of the 
world, 

There is a very steep mountainside at Holem- 
kollen, with a sheer descent of about forty-five 
degrees. Half-way down there is a wall built up; 
this was a favorite slide with the fearless boys. 





OLD BURIAL CUSTOMS. 


The author of “Through North Wales” makes 
mention of some early customs which still survive 
in memory, or In memorials. The usage relating 
to inscriptions on tombstones and tablets marks 
a distinction of classes which has become well 
forgotten in this country. 


We noticed here, at Trefriw, and subsequently 
in otber places, that while the churchyard inser 
tions were all in Welsh, those _on tablets inside 
the church were in English. This is paralleled 
by the custom so common in England of Placing 
Latin inscriptions in the holy building, while those 
outside the sanctuary were in the common tongue. 

At Corwen many of the older graves have 
“kneeling-stones,” where it is believed ople 
used to come and pray for the departed. These 
are low head-stones and foot-stones, shaped thus: 


ree 


We found every gradation, from this shape to 
the more modern. It seems probable that the 
form has been kept, while the purpose which they | 
served has been lost. Since in colonial times 
in America, Welsh slates were used for tomb- | 
stones, and were brought here already shaped and 
dressed, it would not be strange to find modifica- 
tions of the kneeling-stone, particularly at the | 
foot of the grave. 1 


INDIAN WISDOM. 


Some curiously illuminative examples of Asiatic 
subtlety and superstition are set down in the; 
“Diary,” kept chiefly in southern India, wish 
the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant-Duff bas recently 
published. One follows—the appeal of a Christian- | 
ized native against a fine imposed by an English 
judge: 


“Your honor may be right,” said the native, “I | 
may be wrong; I may be right, honor wrong, Let 
honor give me back the fine, and then at day of | 
resurrection, when all hearts will be open, if 1 
am wrong, 1 will most gladly, sir, return your 
honor the money.” 

It is perhaps needless to state that his honor 
did not agree to this extension of mercy. 

From the same source comes an illustration of 
the peculiar bias of justice in the Asiatic states. 

A native judge, in the district of Ganjam, used, 
when the time to give his judgment came, to 
count the flies on the punka. ‘If the number was | 
even, he gave it for the plaintiff; if odd, for the | 
defendant. 





A GOOD IDEA. 


Paris may pull down her ancient buildings, but 
from this time forth no more of them will perish 
without leaving behind a trace of their former 
condition. A scheme has been proposed and 
accepted by the Minister of Fine Arts that will, if 
carried out, leave a lasting record of all interest- 
ing buildings. 


In future all ancient houses of note, and all 
architecturally interesting structures in Paris, | 
before being pulled down, will be carefully drawn. 
and groun plans taken, together with photo- 
graphs of the interior and exterior. 

Monsicur Barbotin, the famous etcher, has been | 
invited to make drawings ona large scale of these | 
buildings, which drawings will be sent to the i 
Musée Carnavalet, which collects all relics con- | 
nected with the history of Paris. 

The next best thing ‘to keeping historical bulld- | 
ings standing is to preserve the memory. of them, 
so that future generations may at least know just 
what th ere like, and may In a measure enjoy 
the city that was, as well as the city that is. 











FLOWERS OF SPEECH. 


Picturesqueness of phrase is habitual to the 
Irish. The following “flowers of speech" are 
from Mr. Macdonagh’s “Inish Life and Charac- 
ter: 

| 


An Irishman was asked in America how he was | 
getting on. i he said, “middlin’; but | 
faix, Pd rathe np in Dublin nor i 
dent of the United 5 

An Trish navvy w omplaining of his foreman. 
“He'd not stir a finger himself to lift a red herring 
off the gridiron, but be’d ask you to shift the | 
Roch vi Gibialtar.? | 















COMPANION. 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice” whitens the teeth without injury. 


(Ado. 








10 STAMPS, Album & List PREE! 100 diff. stamps, tine, | 
only loc. Axts. wtd. 60. C. A. BTEGMAIT, Bt. Louis, Mo. 


Harvard University School of Veterinary Medicine. 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 

The profession of comparative medicine now offers 
unusual attraction to ambitious young men who wish 
to enter upon a remunerative pr. sional career. 

Send for Catalogue. CHARLES LYMAN, Dean. 
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Comfortable Shoes, 


$4. 


Got Shoes. 
leaith=giving Shoes. 
Good fitting Shoes. 


Shoes that give you character. 
Send for Catalogue free. 


Ralston Health Shoe Makers, 
Campello, Mass. 
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B Oe a 
Ey nee: 
RL Francis W** 


The enclosed picture of my baby 
boy, Earl Francis Watts, was taken 
when he was eight and one-half 
months old and weighed twenty- 
five pounds. I have never had 
any trouble whatever with his 
feeding, as he always retained his 
Mellin’s Food and has had no 
illness more than a cold. 

I do not hesitate to recommend 
Mellin’s Food and do so at every 
opportunity. 

Mrs. Charles E. Watts, 
146 Green Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


When artificial feeding be- 
comes necessary for your baby 
use Mellin’s Food; it is the per. 
fect substitute for mother’s milk. 

A sample of Mellin's Food 
will be sent free upon request. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE 
INDIAN 
WIGWAM 


has given place to th 
palace in the West. 
ave been important agents in this 


result. The wigwam shown here is 
at one end of the 


Northern Pacific Railway 





EXAMINATIONS 
FOR ADMISSION 


To Harvard College, the 
Scientific, Law, Medical 
and Veterinary Schools, 


will be held June 27th to July rst 
at the following cities and towns 
in Massachusetts : 


Cambridge. * Southborough. 

Quincy. | Worcester. 

Andover. Springfield. 

Groton. ' South Byfield. 
Fall River. 


Also in other States as follows: 


Exeter, N. H. Memphis, Tenn. 
Concord, N. H. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Portland, Me. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pomfret Centre, Ct. | Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Washington, Ct. 
New York, N. Y. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lawrenceville, N.J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Washington, D. C.| Belmont, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. Pasadena, Cal. 
Portland, Oregon. 


PAMPHLETS 


giving terms of admission. specimen ex- 
amination papers, and full information 
concerning courses of instruction, expen- 
ses, scholarships, etc., may be had on 
application to the 
Corresponding Secretary, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
04 
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Radcliffe College. 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 

And other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations will be examined at the same 
places and times as the candidates for admission 
to Harvard University, as stated above. All 
information regarding the examinations may 
be had on application to the Secretary of 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Pears’ 


No other soap in 
the world is used so 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
Chicago, Ml. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Denver, Col. 

| San Francisco, Cal. 
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much; or so little of 


it goes so far. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 


SCENE 


in Minnesota; the other view shows the railway just reaching the Jast divide of 


Rocky Mountains in Montana, 
CHAS. S. FEE, St. Paul, Minn. 


1,300 miles west of the w 
. will procure Wonderland ” 


wam. Six cents sent to 
that will let you know 


something about the Northwest and the changes wrought there by the railway. 
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Ina vision that falls with the falling day, 
T tread the lanes and the paths of yore; 
And the village green where I used to play, 

And the village folk, I see once more. 


Ah, ye are there by those purple bars— 
My townsfolk twain, of those childhood hours! 
The tall professor who hunted stars— 

And the little woman who tended flowers! 


He lived in a big house up on the hill, 
A long way back from the village street; 
And she in a cot with # crumbled sill, 
Set down ina tangle of meadow-sweet. 
There were morning-glories up to the eaves, 
There were rlotous roses down to the gate} 
There were housekeeping robins among the leaves, 
That called if the four-o'clocks slept too late! 





I met him at times on my achoolward route, 
shivered a bit ut his frosty bow: 

¥ ne at all Tam much in doubt, 

rt ht me a sheep or a mooly cow! 

But was there a moment before the bell? 
_Tatopped at the gate where the Hilacs grew, 

For a sprig of her southernwood to smell, 
Or crimson rose with a heart of dew! 





Butterflies, bumblebees, birds and boys, 
And shy little girls in shakers quaint, 
Frolicked about her with revel and notse, 

While she beamed on us all like a dear old saint. 
O cool, white lilies! ! 

O portula: nd larkspur blue: 
O bachelor's buttons and holly hocks — 

And pansies! How well Iremember you! 











Vye heard he discovered some mislaid spheres, 
Some stellar fugitives brought to bay; 
And a comet due ina thousand years 
In the latter part of the month of May! 
I kyow she discovered a world of cheer 
For sorrowing souls that her path way crossed; 
That her heart was a garden where all the year 
Love's green plants flourished, untouched by frost! 
You'll read his name in the text-books writ, 
With a learned treatise on solar spots. 
But hers! Ah, the ehildren remember It! 
Fashioned and framed in forget-ine-nots! 
They say when I mention my native tow 
“Why, that is the home of Professor « 
But I think of my friend In the faded gown, 
‘Who planted roses to give away! 








IT remember he gave ine some sage advice, 
The inorning: left for my home afar; 
And the benefit of a smile precise, 
As warm as the beams of the polar star! 
But she! Ah! she broke with a tender hu 
On iny frantic wrestle with tears and winks, 
And left on iny lap for a railway rug, 
An armful of fragrant, feathery pinks! 


EMMA HERRICK WEED. 
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A Hospital Incident. 


HE recollections of thirty 
years have taught us 
something of the sacri- 
fices of the Civil War, 
but much of the glorious 
history of those peaceful 
heroines, the hospital 
P nurses, remains to be 
written. It would be hard to find a more 
touching incident than one which was witnessed 
by Mrs. Barron, an army nurse, in the College 
Hospital at Georgetown. 

A young soldier, not more than nineteen years 
old, was brought in, wounded in the shoulder. 
Although he had been tightly bandaged, he was 
already pale from loss of blood. To the surgeon 
it was evident at a glance that the wound was 
mortal. ‘The bullet had severed an important 
artery, and the lad would die in a few minutes 
if the blood were allowed to flow. That he was 
not already dead was due only to the fact that a 
nurse was holding back the lifestream with her 
thumb. 

About his cot stood the surgeon and several 
nurses, full of pity, but helpless before his 
hurrying fate. Only the steady pressure of that 
thumb kept him from immediate death. 

“How long can | last, doctor?” he asked, in a 
feeble whisper. 

“Only a few minutes,” the doctor replied, with 
grave honesty. 

“T cannot die yet,” wailed the boy. ‘“I—I have 
never been baptized. I—must give myself to 
Christ first.” 

The last words were almost inaudible, but the 
lad's eyes searched piteously for something which 
he wanted and could not see. 

The surgeon looked at the nurse who was 
holding the blood in check, She was faint from 
weariness and sympathy. 

“Another nurse should be here at once,” he 
said. “Carefully!” as she made a transfer of 
hands upon the gaping wound. ‘Then he hurried 
out of the room, 

In a few minutes he returned with the army 
chaplain. Another nurse had now taken her 
place. The dying lad glanced up with wan 
happiness at the minister, who immediately 
began to read the service, abridging it as much 
as possible. ‘To the necessary questions of faith | 
the soldier answered as firmly as he could, but 
every one could see that the excitement was 
telling on him fearfully. When at last the water 
touched his forehead, his look of anxiety gave 
way to one of ineffable peace. 

As the chaplain, after the Lord's prayer, ended 
with the exhortation: ‘So should we, who are 
baptized, die from sin, and rise again unto right- 
eousness,"* the lad opened his eyes. ‘The white- 
faced nurses were kneeling about his cot, and 
every face was wet. With a last breath he | 
looked up at her who had his life in her keeping. 
His face shone with hope and anticipation. 

















“Tam ready now,’ he said, with great 
distinctness. “You may take away your! 
hand.” 


He closed his eyes. In a few minutes he was 
dead. 

A soul is not saved merely by a ceremony, 
nor does the seed of the religious faith which | 
sanctities the ceremony always spring at once to | 
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life. It may have been sown years before, in the 
boyhood home; it may have lain deep hidden in 
the nature, half-consciously preserved, perhaps ; 
but it will show vitality in the great emergencies 
of life and in the greater emergency of death. 
Only Ged, then, will meet the soul’s needs. Only 
faith will reveal Him. 


te 


Old-Time Doctors. 


The Dutch West India Company, which colo- 
nized the island of Manhattan, enjoined upon the 
colonists to support a minister and a schoolmaster, 
and also to appoint Zieckentroosters (comforters 
of the sick). Sometimes the offices of pedagogue 
and “comforter” were united in one person, be 
being “pious, well-qualified and diligent.” Usually 
the comforter of the sick was a safer attendant 
than the doctor of those days, whose conception 
of disease and remedies was a confused theory of 
humors, sympathetics and antagonistics. 

“The whole ground of physic,” says a medical 
authority of 1657, “is comprehended in these two 
words, sympathy and antipathy. The one cures 
by strengthening the parts of the body afflicted, 
the other by resisting the malady afflicting.” 


Certain simples and compounds, with a few 
mineral remedies, were made up into unguents, 
plasters, liniments, pills, boluses and decoctions. 
Armed with these, and with herbs gathered at 
certain phases of the moon or conjunctions. of 
the planets, and above all with the lancet, the 
seventeenth-century doctors waged war with 
disease. They had no intelligent conception of 
the causes or processes of disease, nor of the 
true action of drugs; yet they thought they cured 
disease. No wonder the Dutch of New York 
appointed “comforters of the sick!” 

‘he author of an essay entitled, “The Doctor in 
Old New York,” published in the ‘Half-Moon 
Papers,” himself # physician, says that the reme- 
dies of the most eminent ph: jan of his time in 
Europe, whose patients were Henry IV. and 
Louis XIIT. of France, and James I. and Charles 
I. of England, were calomel, sugar of lead, pul- 
yerized human bones, raspings of an unburied 
human skull and a balsam of bats, 

‘We sneer at the remedies of Chinese doctors, 
whose error is that they stopped learning three 
hundred years ago, whereas their English brethren 
went on from one medical discovery to another, 
and often set aside the teachings which were 
twenty years old as obsolete. 

Doubtless the personality of thes 
much more to do with their succe: 
was, than their practice bi They sought to 
make themselves impre: 3 they carried gold- 
headed canes and wore wigs with two or three 
pletalls- 60 elaborately dres: that they went 

atless to call on their patient: 

A silk coat and stockings, silver buckles and a 
muff were essential to a well-dressed doctor of 
the seventeenth century. vibe to the days of 
Charles IT. he made his visits on horseback, 
riding sideways, after the fashion of women; but 
after that time he rode in his coach drawn by 
two, and sometimes four or even six, horses.” 














doctors had 
whatever it 
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Dewey and Evans. 


The deck of a man-of-war is the territory of the 
nation whose flag sbe flies from the masthead. 
“The bearings of this observation lays in the 
application on it,” to quote Jack Bunsby. An 
anecdote, told in Watterson’s “History of the 
Spanish-American War,” shows “the application 
on it” made by Dewey, while in command of the 
Pensacola. 


While the Pensacola was at Manila in 1887, a 
number.of sailors who had gone ashore on leave 
became engaged in a street brawl. An alarm was 
turned in, but the sailors escaped to the ship. 
The next morning the Spanish captain of the port 
visited the Pensacola to complain to Captain 
Dewey of the action of his sailors, 

“What can Ido?” asked Dewey. 

“Why, your men raised a riot on shore, and you 
can assist me in a ting and punishing them,” 
replied the Spaniard. 

ewey courteously expressed his regret that 
sailors of the Pensacola should be lawless while 
on shore leave, but could see no way in which he 
might assist his visitor in searching out the guilty 
ones. 

The reply of Dewey angered the port captain, 
and he said peremptorily: 

“You certainly can parade your crew before me, 
in order that the rioters may be identified.” 

Looking aloft and pointing to the Stars and 
Stripes waving at the masthead, Dewey made 


reply: 
Potie deck of this vessel {s United States terri- 
tory, and I'll) ude my men for no fureigner that 


In 1892 Capt. Robley D. Evans's ship, the Balti- 
more, Was lying in the harbor of Valparaiso, and 
some Chilean revolutionists sought refuge on 
board. There were three Chilean men-of-war in 
the harbor. The admiral called on Captain Evans 
to notify him that if the refugees were not surren- 
dered his thre hips would follow the Baltimore 
out of the ‘bor and sink her, 

Captain ans (“Fighting Bob") conveyed the 
waruing to his guests and told them to decide for 
themselves—for his part he was ready to protect 
them at all haz They concluded to remain 
with him, and Captai Svans so informed the 
Chilean admiral, adding that as long as they chose 
to stay he would protect them, 

“Very well,” replied the admiral; “your ship 
will be sunk halt an bour after you leave the 
harbor.” 

“That may be true,” said Captain Evans, “but 
the Baltimore will make you @ lot of trouble for 
half an hour.” 

He had his way, and kept the refugees. 
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“Fighting Quakers.” 


At the first celebration in Philadelphia of our 
ional holiday, July 4, 1777, the mob at night 
smashed the windows of the Quakers. “The 
town illuminated, and a great number of windows 
broken on ye Anniversary of Independence and 
Freedom,” writes a Quakeress of that day in her 
diary. 

The Quakers had with diMfleulty, during the 
ruinblings and heavings of the approaching Revo- 
lution, stood by their peace principles, and the 
mob had resented their attitude. But there we 
Friends who revolted against maintaining a pas- 

ve part, and insisted that it was the duty of 
every man to defend his country against oppres- 
sion. 

These were called “Apostates” by 
resisting brethren; but they 























their non- 
named themselves 











“Free Quaki nd the pris people”? called. 
them “Fighting Quakers.” Lydia Darragh, who 
Drought to Washington’s camp news of. the 
English army's intended attack, and Elizabeth 











Ross, who made the first flug carried by the 
American army, were both Free Quakers, Agnes | 
Repplier, in her “Philadelphia,” tells a story ; 
illustrative of the feelings caused by the division 
of sentiment. 

A wealthy Friend, meeting one of the Apos- 
tates girt with a sword, said to him, “Why, what 
is this with which thou hast bedecked thyself? 
Surely, not a rapier!” 

“Yes,” was the stanch reply: 
Death!’ is now the watchword o: 
means to defend himself and his property." 

“Ab? exclaimed the serene Friend. “I had 
not expected such high feelin in thee. Thy 
mind has become as fierce as thy sword. As to 

roperty, T thought thee had none, and as to th: 
Iiverty. thought thee already enjoyed it through i 
the kindness of thy creditors.” i 

The Friend alluded to the man’s fnability to | 
pay bier deDtsi for which he was liable to be cast | 
into jail. 

Nearly a century afterward the old combative | 
instinct again brought the Fighting Quakers to’ 
the front. Hundreds of Free Quakers marched 
against the foes who strove to break up the 
Union. One of them, a descendant of a Fighting 
Quaker of the Revolution, being too old for active | 
service, equipped a company of soldiers at bis ; 
own expense and presented them to the state. 

On a tablet inserted in the wall of the new 
ii ouse built by the Free Quakers, to 
ashington and Franklin gave liberal aid, | 
cut these four line: 





“for ‘Liberty or 
f every one who 























By Genery] Subscription 
‘or the Free Quakers. 
Erected A. 1D. list. 

Of the Empire 8. 


The word “Empire” has puzzled good republi- | 
cans. A member of the first congregation, being | 
asked why it was used, said, “I tell thee, Friend, | 
it iy because our country is destined to be the 
great empire over all the world.” Present events 
recall attention to that cut word “Empire” and to 
the Quaker’s sentiment. 
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“Under the Greenwood-Tree.” 


Trestina. 


Under the greenwood-tree, 
Friends with the moss and grasses, 
Friends with the wi 8808, 
There where the still pool glasses 
Under the greenwood-tree. 


Under the greenwood-tree. 
Where the bold aun fs shining, 
Fullon the ivy, twining. 
There on the sod reclining 
Under the greenwood-tree. 


Under the greenwood-tree, 
Allin the summer weather, 
Smoothing a pheasant’s feather, 
Watching a spider's tether, 
Under the greenwood-tree. 
‘Where the woods sing to me 

Of joys thatanany bes 

Nature and I together 

Under the greenwood-tree. 


ERNEST MCGAPPEY. 











A Curious Will. 


It is told of two bachelor brothers, old scttlers | 
in the Huron District of Canada, that when they 
and their faithful housekeeper began noticeably | 
to age, they decided it would be only right to 
make some sure provision for her future by 
marrying ber. Which should do it? was the 
question, They tossed a penny, and abode by | 
its verdict. The brother who was left a bachelor | 
outlived the one who married the housekeeper. | 
When his last days approached, he made a will, | 
which a Companion correspondent has copied ! 
from the Huron registry. It proves that the | 
family trait of eccentricity had not exhausted | 
itself. With the names changed, and with one or 
two omissions, it is as follows: . 

In the name of God, Amen: I, William Parrish, 
of Rotherhithe, in the township of Danmoy, in the 
county and district of Huron, Western Canada, 
Esquire, being in sound health of body, and my 
mind just as usual (which my friends who flatter 
me say is no great shakes at the best of times), do 
make this my last Will and Testament, as follows; 
revoking of course, all former Wills, 

I leave the property of Rotherhithe and _ all, 























other landed property I may die possessed of, to | 
my sisters Helen and Elizabeth, the former 
because she is married to a Minister, whom (God 





help him) she henpecks, the latter because she is 
married to nobody, nor is she likely to be; and I 
also leave to them and their heirs, my share of 
the stock and implements on the farm. 

I leave to my sister-in-law Louisa all my share 
of the household furniture and such traps, with 
the exceptions hereinafter mentioned. 

I leave my silver tankard to the eldest son of 
old John, as the representative of the family. 
would have left it to old Jobn himself, but be 
would melt it down to make temperance medals, 
and that would be sacrilege. However, I leave 
my big horn snuff box to bim, he can only make 
temperance born spoons of that. 

I leave my sister Jennie my Bible, the propert 
formerly of my great-great-grandmother, and 
when she knows as much of the spirit of it as she 
does of the letter, she will be another guise 
Christian than she fs. 

so lea my late brother's watch to my 

Sandy, exhorting him at the same time to 
give up Whiggery, Radicalism and all other sins 
that do most easily beset him, | 

I leave my brother Allen my big silver snuff! 
box, as Iam informed he ts rather a decent 
Christian with a jolly face. 

I leave Parson Duval (He 
snuff box T got from the Sarnia 
sinall token of my gratitude for the se 
done the family in taking a sister 
taste would have taken, 

I leave John Reynolds a silver tea-pot, to the 
end that he may drink tea therefrom to comfort 
him under the affliction of a slatternly wife. 

Tleave my books to my brother And cause | 
he has been so long a“ Jungly-Wallah” that he 
may learn to read with them; and T give my silver 
cup With a sovereign in it to my sister Janet, and , 


















































also my f vel snuff mull, as it looks decent | 
to see old women taking snutf. 
os 
No Coward. 


War anecdotes of men “not mentioned in the | 
reports” are now coming in, as returned soldiers | 
recall the incidents of battle. and many of these | 
are full of genuine pathos. The Conrier-Jonrnal 
gives this story, told by a regular army officer: 

In the two days of real fighting before Santiago 
men of the different regiments became mixed, 
and for a time were lost to their eomrad: This 
condition gave rise to the report that a certain 
few men had shown the ‘white feather, 

One of the oficers of General Lawton’s division, 
observed among his men a colored trooper of the 
Tenth Iry. On being questioned, the man 
DENI he had lost his command, and 
ed to be allowed to remain where he was, 




















None 





He stayed and did fine service that day. 





| all our cargo of varnish—all! 
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of his white comrades were able to outdo him in 
deeds of bravery. He twice risked his life in 
assisting wounded men to places of safety, but 
each time escaped uninjured. 

That night he asked the officer whom he bad 
met earlier in the day to give him a note to his 
own commander, accounting for his absence, and 
certifying to his good conduct. This was willingly 
done, and with the precious paper clasped tightly 
in his hand, under cover of darkness he started in 
search of his own command. 

The next morning, at dawn, Lieutenant L. 
started on a search for wounded men of his 
division, and happened to stumble over a pros 
trate body. He immediately recognized the brave 
cavalryman of the day before, who was fast losing 
consciousness. 

After struggling a moment for strength to 
speak, the prostrate man held up his little slip of 
paper, and said, ive it to Captain A. of L troop, 
if you can find him, and tell him Williams wasn’t 
a coward.” 

Then, with a look of satisfaction in his eyes, his 
hand dropped to his side, and he was dead. 
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A French Sailor-Yarn. 


Mr. Clark Russell of England is the best-known 
teller of sea-tales at the present day, and be 
certainly relates some marvellous adventures. 
But he will have to look to his laurels. Alphonse 
Allais of Paris, in a recent issue of Le Journal, 
gives the remarkable experience of a French 
sea-captain, whom he allows to relate his own 
story. Since he set forth on his voyage from our 
own New England capital, which incontestably 
exists, and can be proved to be still in its place, 
perhaps we may accept his words as truth. 


“Captain of the three-master Lucien Guitry,” 
he begins, “I set sail from Boston January 2th, 
with an exclusive cargo of varnish. What use 
people could seibiy ond for six thousand barrels 
of varnish I do not know—and besides, that has 
nothing to do with this story. 7 

“The second of February, in the early morning, 
we were assailed by a frightful tempest. Waves 
as high as houses beat against my poor vessel, 
which strained and groaned tbreateningly. We 
could not endure much more; yet the sky showed 
uo promise of change. We were In imminent 
danger; every shock increased our peril; it was 
impossible to'survive such violence If It continued. 
What should we do? 

“Pour oll upon the sea! Certainly, we thought 
of it; but, unfortunately, we had aboard only a 
litre of olive oil, destined for the mayonnaise 

ing of an occasional salad. 
my second officer was struck with 
inspiration of genius. 

uppose.’ cried he, ‘we should pour on var- 
nish! Varnish is much like oil.’ 

“At that moment the hurricane redoubled its 
fury; truly we appeared to be lost. 

«'Pour on the varnish? I commanded. 

“The result was stupefying. At the first barrel 
emptied over to starboard the waves were visibly 
calined upon that side; the second, poured to 
larboard, achieved a like success. 

“Thereupon a sort of frenzy took ssession of 
the entire crew, myself the foremost. Every one 
has heard of such a thing asa collective hallucina- 
tion; this was a collective frenzy, a delirium of 
wild exertion! We poured; we continued to pour, 
When evening fell, we bad poured overboard 
And the effect! 
Around us, at a distance, the storm raged more 
and more madly; but about the ship, in a circum- 
ference of at least a quarter of a mile, reigned the 
mort tranquil of calms. That, however, was 
nothing. 

“The morning of the next day I leave you to 

uess our stupefaction when we saw — what? 

he varnish, having hardened during the might 
covered the sea with a thickish crust that glistened 
with an irreproachable polish! The French three- 
master Lucien Guitry seemed the centre of an 
immense mirror of amber, upon which, witb fairy- 
like effect, sparkled the beains of the rising sun!” 
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The Right Letter. 


The familiar situation of the bashful wooer, 
who doesn’t know whether to propose, and doesn't 
know how to propose, ts given a new turn by a 
story in the Chicago /nter-Ocean. The hero, 
Jobn, bad been calling on Mary for three years, 
but that was as far as he got until, visiting St. 
Louis on business, he found himself detained 
beyond the expected time. 


He had to write to Mary, explaining his absence 
on the usual evening, and while writing, the 
courage he had so long lacked came to him, and 
he made a pointblank proposal of marriage. He 
mailed the letter, and for two hours was one of 
the happiest men in Missouri, 

Then he began to believe he had been precipi- 
tate, and was assailed with doubt as to how his 
letter would be received. That night be didn't 
sleep. He thought all sorts of things, and vainly 
wished he could intercept the letter before it 
reached her. But that was manifestly impo: 

It was not until noon the next day t 
received an inspiration as he was passing a te 
graph office. Rushing in, he seized a blank and 
nervously. penned the following: 

“Miss Mary —, Chicago: Mailed you wrong 
letter yesterday. Please do not open, and deliver 
to me on my return.” 

After that he breathed freer, at the same time 
wondering if he hadn't: played the fool in not 
letting the matter stand. That evening a tele- 
gram Was awaiting him at the hotel. It read: 

“John _—, St. Louis: No, you mailed right 
letter, Tt was about time.’”” 

And John didn't allow business to interfere 
with bis return to Chicago. 
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Fast Running. 


Of course a witness in court ought to tell the 
exact truth, but sometimes, as in this instance, be 
can convey a very clear impression without being 
quite deflnite: 

Attorney—You 

Wit Y¥ ir. 

Altorneu—How ne: 
the affray? 

Witness—When the first shot was fired, ten feet 
from the shooter. 

Altorney—Tew feet: well, now tell the court 
where you were when the second shot was fired. 

Witness—1 didn’t measure the distance. 

Attorney peaking approximately, how far 
should you say? 

Witness—Well, it approximated to half a mile. 





ay you saw shots fired? 








ne of 





were you to the 
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How many young men who are actors in the 
first part. of this drama, have ever rehe: 
thought the parts they may take in the last three 
acts? 

Act 1.—Refore the bar of the saloon. 

act [1.—Before the bar of the court. 

Act 111.—Before the bar of the prison. 

Act-LV.—Before the bar of God. 
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tip 
All the little flowers and grasses, 
All the little birds at play, 
All the little lads and lassies 
Can't help loving merry May. 
E. 
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How They Missed Going to 
Grandma's. 


“Don't go out of the orchard,” mamma said, 
as she tied the strings of Dimple's sunbonnet. 

“No’m,” said Dimple, and “Why?” asked 
Tommy. “Why can’t we go out of the 
orchard ?”” 

“Because I want you both by and by, 
and you must not go too far away, or 
you will not hear me when I call you,” 
mamma replied. 

“What do you want us for?” Tommy 
asked. He always wanted everything 
explained. 

“Never mind what for. Come when 
you are called and you will find out, 
little interrogation-mark,” mamma said, 
smiling. 

They went out into the blossomy 
orchard, where the white woolly lambs 
were frisking and the orioles were 
whistling merrily. 

“isn’t it just ‘squisite,” murmured 
Dimple, who was fond of big words, 
“and don’t it smell p’rfumy ?” wrinkling 
her bit of a nose with a long, delighted 
breath. 

“We'll begin where we left off, and I 
Most know we’ll find it to-day,’”” Tommy 
said, counting off the rows of trees to 
the fifth. 

“Oh, don’t let’s begin yet! I want to 
play with the lammies first!” pleaded 
Dimple. 

“What did you promise?” Tommy 
demanded, sternly. ‘‘And besides, if 
we don’t find it pretty soon, it’ll be too 
late to see the eggs.”’ 

So Dimple took one side of a row and 
marched along as Tommy did, with head 
craned back and eyes peering up sharply 
into the branches, intent on finding the 
orioles’ nest, which Tommy was deter- 
mined not to miss this year. At the 
end of the row her fat little neck ached 
so that she tumbled down on the soft 
grass to rest while ‘Tommy wandered 
away to the big standard pear-tree in 
the corner, and there, on the farther side 
ona swaying bough, hung the pouclt-like 
nest, with Mrs. Oriole peeping out at 
him. But so far above his head, and 
on so slender a branch was the nest that 
she knew she was perfectly safe, and 
did not stir. 

“They did it on purpose so a fellow 
could not get at it!” Tommy complained 
to Dimple, as he lay on the grass beside . 
her. “They needn’t been so p’rticular. 

I wouldn’t hurt their old eggs just 
Jooking at them.” 

“And now we'll go play with the 
lambs,”’ said Dimple. 

“‘Let’s go to the pasture and hunt for 
the turkey’s nest,” proposed Tommy, 
bent on finding eggs of some sort. 

“Why, Tommy Wheeler, mamma said not to 
go out of the orchard!” exclaimed Dimple. 

“She didn’t mean to stay here always. She 
*spected to need us, and she hasn’t, or else she'd 
called, and she won’t care if we go now. Come 
onl” 

Tommy could always convince himself, and 
nearly always convince Dimple, so a few 
moments later they slipped through the fence 
and scampered across the meadow to the pasture. 
And there the shallow creek for Tommy to skip 
stones across,-and the polliwogs in the puddles 
for Dimple to play with, interested them so much 
that they did not think of going to the house 
until] the sun was getting low and they were 
hungry. 

“Maybe we hadn’t ought to stayed so long,” | 
Tommy said, beginning to think of possible) 
consequences as they neared the house. 

The side door was locked, and it was stil] and 
Jonesome, as if no one was at home. This was 
never known before, and the children did not 
know what to make of it. | 

“Where can mamma be?’? wondered Dimple, ' 
as they went to the back porch. The screen 
was fastened, but close to the back dvor lay a! 
sheet of foolscap paper weighted with a brick to 
keep it in place. 

Tommy looked at it curiously. ‘Why, it’s a 
letter from mamma!” he exclaimed. 

So it was, and written so simply and plainly 
that Tommy could read it easily. 

“O Dimple! Dimple! Aunt Milly came and | 
took mamma over to gran’pa’s! It’s the meanest | 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


thing! —and papa’s going that way and stay to 
supper,” and Tominy flung himself down and 
rolled about with howls of disappointment. 

Dimple looked scared and began to whimper. 

“It’s the meanest thing nottotakeus! We've 
been ’specting to go so long—and our supper’s 
on the kitchen table—and oh! oh! gran’ma 
always has such nice things when we go there!” 
and Tommy cried with renewed vigor. 

Dimple picked up the letter and sat down by 
him. 

“Mamma don't do mean things, Tommy,” she 
said. ‘We didn’t stay where she told us to, and 
I ’spect she couldn’t find us. Oh, 1 want to go 
to grandma’s, t-o-o!” and she joined Tommy’s 
lamentations. 

After they had relieved their feelings some- 
what, Tommy read it all to Dimple, who sobbed 
softly, but nodded her head as she listened. 

Mamma was sorry, but they had disobeyed 
her, and she would leave them to their play. 
Aunt Milly had brought the new surrey and the 
ponies, and thought Tommy could drive them 
going back ; but he was not here, and so—Tommy 


burst into fresh grief; to drive Aunt Milly’s 
ponies was his heart’s desire. 

“But mamma wasn’t to blame,’’ Dimple said, 
after the letter had all been read. 

“No,” ‘Tommy admitted. “But if we'd 
known, we would have stayed in the orchard.” 

“But we ought to do what mamma says ’thout. 
knowing,” said honest Dimple. 

“I ’spect so,” Tommy answered, gloomily. 

They found the key where mamina told them 
to look for it, and went into the house, feeling 
very strange and almost afraid as they sat alone 
and ate their supper, silently, except for a sniffle 
now and then. 

When mamma got home, just at dusk, she 
found two tearful, penitent little faces eagerly 
watching for her. 

“I was to blame, mamma,” Tommy whispered, 
_ after they had talked it all over. “I coaxed 
| Dimple to go. I'm going to mind now without 
asking why.” 

“It is always the best way, dear,” mamma 
answered, with a kiss. 





LouIsr J. STRONG. 


THE INTELLIGENT HEN. 


*©Why, what do you mean?’’ cried the 


old red hen, 
As mad as hops was she. 


* Oh, Pve peen ’round among great men, 
In the world where the great men be. 
And none of them scratch with their 


claws, like you, 
They write with a quill, like me.” 


Now very few people could get ahead 


Of that old hen, Fiddle-de-dee. 


She went and hunted the posy-bed, 


And returned in triumphant glee. 


And ever since then, that little red hen, 
She writes with a jonquil pen, quil pen, 


She writes with a jonquil pen. 


Carolyn Wells. 


What Frightened Isabella. 


Dorothy has a beautiful doll named Isabella, 
with the pinkest cheeks, the brownest eyes, the 
curliest hair, and best of all, with two little 
strings hanging from her back, which will make 
her speak if they are pulled. She can say only 
two words, “Mamma” and “Papa,” one for each 
string, but that is enough to give a great deal of 
amusement to Dorothy and her little friends. 
Isabella is dressed in baby-clothes, so Dorothy 
plays that she is not old enough to say any other 
words yet. 

Isabella. say Pa-pa” quite slowly, with a 
funny little jerk in the middle of the word, but 
she says “Mamma” very fast, and as if she 
really wanted her mamma very much. When 
she says that, Dorothy always feels like taking 





| her in her arms to comfort her, it sounds so much 


like a real child's ery. 

One day Dorothy put Isabella to sleep, and 
Jaid her in the doll's cradle, which just fits her, 
and then she herself went out-of-doors to play 
with the two little girls who live next door. 

Dorothy’s mamma was sitting down-stairs, 
when she heard some one calling, “Mamma! 
Mamma! Mamma!’ over and over, very loudly 
and very It did not seem like Dorothy’s 
voice, but it sounded so frightened that mamma 
thought something dreadful must have happened 
to Dorothy, to inake her call in that way. What 
could it be? 

She ran upstairs as fast as she could to the 
play-room, from which the cries came, and opened 





= 


’Twas long ago, a year or so,— 
In a harn-yard py the sea, 


By the name of Piddle-de-dee. 


For a lively old hen was she. 


And then do you Know, it happened this way 


In that barn-yard by the sea; 

A great wise owl came down one day, 
And hooted at Fiddle-de-dee. 
Just hooted at Fiddle-de-dee. 


And he cried, ‘Hi! Hi! old hen, I say! 


Yow’re provincial, it seems to me!” 









the door. She could not see any one in the room, 
and for a moment everything was quiet; then 
suddenly she heard again, from the corner where 
Isabella lay in her cradle, “Mamma! Mamma!” 
It was no one but Isabella, calling as fast as she 
could, as if she could not get along without her 
mamma another minute! 
Dorothy’s mamma did not know what to make 
of it—she could not think how Isabella could 
talk all by herself, with no one anywhere near 
‘her. But as mamma went closer to the cradle 
| she suddenly saw what was the matter with 
| Isabella, and then she went tu the window and 
called Dorothy, whom she saw playing in the 
yard, to come and see. 
| When Dorothy and her playmates came 
| running upstairs, mamma told them to come 
‘into the room very quietly, and what do you 
| think they saw? On his back behind the cradle 
| was Dorothy's Maltese kitten, Pussy-Willow, 
| having such a fine time in kicking and biting at 
| a little string which hung through the side of the 
cradle! , 

It was Isabella's “mamma’’-string, and every 
time Pussy pulled it Isabella cried “Mamma!” 
as if she were very much frightened, and Pussy- 
Willow seemed to think that that was part of 
the fun. 

‘The little girls all laughed heartily, but Dorothy 
could not bear it very long, the cries were so 








her, and Pussy-Willow scampered off to find 
something else to play with. 
Retu TANGIER SMITH. 


pitiful, so she caught Isabella up and hugged | 








That an old hen lived whom you may know 


She scratched around in the sand all day, 
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NUMBER PUZZLES. 
1 


Divide 7 into two parts, such that 
of their sum and difference shall be 7. 


I 


Divide 90 into four parts, such that the first 
sball equal onecelent of the fourth, the second 
shall equal twice the first or one-half of the third, 
the third shall equal four times th 
half of the fourth, and the four 
the third or eight times the first. 


2. 
WHO AM 1? 


T was born in the New World. My first husband 
was beheaded ; my second banished. I was the 
mother of a queen and the grandmother 

of an emperor. 

1 was once President of the United 
States, but at the time of my death was 
a member of the Confederate Congress. 

I was elected governor at thirty-one 
annual elections. 

I was a famous general and a great 
King. Although I had great literary 
ainbition, I could neither read nor write 
my own language. 

was the daughter of one President 
and the wife of another, 

I gave England her fairest territorial 
Bosseasion, but no one Knows my buria- 
place. 


the product 


i first or one- 
shall equal twice 





3. 
CHARADES. 
1 
My second must shun my first, 
{ an honest man be would be; 
The laborious work of my third 
All over the world we see. 
Examples of my whole 
A traveller will often find, 
If its being architectural 
He carefully bear in mind. 
2 u. 
On the silvery ripple of ny first 
Please take my third to-night, 
And my second you cannot possibly do 
If you call it a witching sight. 
But fet us have the light canoe, 
And not the larger craft, 
Which is my whole, and clumsy, too, 
No better than a raft. 


mm. 


™: k first goes from ci 
ei 


to elty, 
aring its human 


ty 
freight: 
My, next, a letter, is formed 
f lines that are very straight; 
My third is the forward part 
f 8 moving cavalcade, 
Which might be my whole, so now 
You will guess the word without aid. 


Iv. 
My first is used for warmth in the land, 

My last’s ever cool in the sea; 
My whole. by faithful mistress planned, 
And made by her own cook’s skilful 

band, 
Delicious is for tea. 
v. 

My second awaited with 


eagerness 
The opening of my first, 
Which now is swelling 


third and full, 
As oftenthines rehearsed. 
My whole compels reluc- 
tant ears 
To listen to his voice, 
For when it sounds so loud 
and shrill, 
There certainly is no 
choice, 


VI. 
At my first we sip my sec- 
ond, 


vale 
Coo ees 
Soy 


ee? 
: ws 


With my third in the form of bread; 
My fourth a conjunction’s reckoned ; 
Through my whole we daily tread. 








4. 
PRSGNI PI. 


Eth wornb dbsu hitneck no het seret, 
Dunoubn ebt eref masters insg, 
Sa Cramb adels hortf scorsa teh sale 
Etb dwii dna ynidw pirngs. 


Weher ni het dilsef het letmed wons 
Salvee loswloh mawr dan etw, 

Ree yamn syda ilw! ywsetle wblo 
Het sirft lebu ilovtes. 





Conundrums. 
Why was the government a long time in getting 
news from Santiago? It had to send les to 


find out. 

What was the difference between our navy and 
its secretary in the late war? One was short and 
the other was Long. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Suit, suite. 

2. Her ring—herring. Rein state—reinstate. 
Am I able—amiable. Palm is try—palmistry. 
Rusk in—Ruskin. Shad owing—shadowing, In 
vigor ate—invigorate. Case mate—casemate. Ear 
nest—earnest. Pant her—panther. 

8. Knight, viscount, king, queen, baron, duke, 
don, emperor, sultan, lieutenant, earl, pasha, lady, 
marchioness, lord, president. 

4. Woe, Edgar Poe. Treats, Keats. Drown- 
ing, Browning. Fetch her, Beaumont, Fletcher. 

0: 


Toil, Conan yle. Lot, Walter Scott. Blow, 
Jean Ingelow. "Earns, Burns. Jam, Charles 
Lamb. ‘alter Raleigh, Lord Macaulay. Tarry, 


Barrie. Rain, Hall Caine. Hope, Pope. Pocket, 
Crockett. Relax, Jobn G. Saxe. 

5. 1. Cat, a, comb—catacomb. 2, Wain, Scot— 
wainscot. 












| 
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San Francisco. 


The cable-cars swing up the hill, 

The cable-cars «wing down, 

And with them swing the flaring lights 
Of San Francisco town. 


The great gray city by the sea, 
Safe port for ships to win, 

With sunlight on its windy hills, 
And sea-fog drifting In. 


Around St laps the shining bay 
Where far-called steamers watt, 

And frowning hig! led war-ships stand 
To guard the Golden Gate. 


‘Yo north and south the coastwise hills 
Make bulwarks from the deep, 

And upward from the winding bay 
The great Twin Valleys sweep. 


Fair stately homes crown all her hills, 
And vibrant-wires lead down 
Where flows the tireless tide of trade 
In San Francisco town. 
MARY AUSTIN. 
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Conversation Without Words. 


The traveller ina foreign land is not necessarily 
helpless because he does not know the language. 
Nor was a correspondent of the Chicago Record, 


who admits that when he entered Italy his nine i 


words of French and fifteen words of German | © 


were of no great use to him. He says: | 


In Genoa_I went into a photographer's shop 
and selected a dozen photographs. 

I pointed at the photographs and looked at hin 
ing juringt y, whieh meant, “How much?” 

Te nodded bis head and wrote 14" on a slip of 
paper, 

nodded, signifying, “I will take them.” 

He walked over to a calendar banging on the | 
wall and pointed to 29; then he walked back and | 
picked up the photographs and sbook his head, 
which clearly meant that he could not allow me 
to take the oues I bad selected, but would have 
others printed by the 29th. 

Thereupon I pointed to 25 on the calendar, and 
said, “Roma,” whieh meant that 1 should depart 
for Rome on that date. 

fl 





He nodded and then 
“Eh?” which meant, “Sh: 
the soth?" 

I nodded violently. 

“Hotel?” he asked. 

I wrote my Rome address on a slip of paper. 

In making change he held out one lira. 

“Poste,” he explained. : 

Then I departed. Ordinarily a shopper select- 
ing a dozen photographs to be printed to order 
and forwarded to him at the next town would 
spend ten minutes or more in making inquiries 
and ving directions. Our total of conversation 
was just five words. 


pointed to 30 and asked, 
all you be in Rome until 








or 


In War-Time. 


In “The Cruel Side of War,” a record of the 
Hospital Transport Service in the Civil War, a 
nurse gives many touebing incidents of her life. 


One night a wounded man, comfortably put to 
bed in a middle berth, saw her point to the upper 
one as the place to put a soldier who bad just 
been brought in on a stretcher. 

“Stop!” he cried. “Put me up there. 
can stand b’istin’ better’n him.”" 

It was agony to both. The delight of the men | 
in being made comfortable was the most pathetic 
o 


Guess I | 


f all. 
“Well,” said one, placed in bis berth on board 
ship, “this bed ts most foo soft. I don’ know as 1 
shall sleep for thinking of it.” 
“What have you got there?” called a 
«This is bread. Wait till I butter it.’ 
“Butter! On soft bread!” he ejaculated slowly, 
as if not sure that he was not Aladdin, with a 


nother. 





genie at work upon him. 
All the men, indeed, were touchingly grateful. 
One poor fellow was lying close to the door of 





the pantry, where the nurses were making and 
dispensing drinks, His leg had been amputated. 
After a time, one of the nurses noticed that he 
was stretching and straining to get at something 
in his berth. 

She went to him as soon as she could, and he 
turned his face, covered with tears, and put In 
her band a little erumpled roll of pink paper. 

“T beard you tell that ou ¢ him the 
last pin out of your dress, he. “Don't give 
us everything. Please take these.” 








| 





soe 


New Use for Blotting-Paper. 


The use of blotting-paper for cleaning machinery 
is a new idea, but it has been tried in the German 
workshops, and found to answer well, says the 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Tow, woollen refuse, Sponge cloths and jute 
waste are the materials usually employed for the 
cleaning of machines and parts of engines which | 
are soiled by dust and dubricating substances. 
The better varie! of cotton waste are very good 
for Scouring purpe ses, but the cheaper grades are 
charged with dust, and in using them a sponge 
cloth, specially manufactured for the purpose, 
has to be resorted to. 

In employing Dlotting-paper for scouring pur- 
poses the use of cotton waste is decreased, and | 
the sponge cloths are entirely dispensed with, | 
On an average the German workman received 
under the former system two hundred and fifty 














grams of cotton waste, one new sponge cloth, and 
Now he 


One or two renovated ones every week. 
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2% Kinds, named, in partitioned 
je case with pink cotton, $1.00, 
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epaid. Blowpipe, Embry: jook and Data, 
cents, post-paid.” Egg Catalogue, 2 cents, Catalogue 
over Mustration 10 cents, stamps. S. K. 
REED, 75 E. Thomas St.. Worcester, Masa, 





Richest Beauty. | 
Longest Durability. | 


Wool Soap 
Free for a 


Postal 


Write on a postal your 
name, and the name of a 
dealer who doesn't sell Wool 
Soap, and we will send youa 
cake free. Wool Soap is the 
best and purest soap for 
TOILET AND BATH—white, 


This is 
Brush 
Edge 






3 pleasing, softening, good for 
2 the skin. 
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BIAS BRUSH EDGE 


Skirt Binding. 


U. §. PATENT NO. 621,089, MARCH 14, 1899 









FREE SAMPLE | 


“OUR FAVORITE” £2 


ENAMEL 
(WASHABLE) to gild a small frame, also a brush to 
M 


The only binding that 
can fit, because the double 
brush edge is woven with 
two adjacent parallel webs 








of different widths, the &| sb2shrti.ta en one mentioning Mis parr ane 
S. H. & M. bias velveteen and pmooth ne Gold at eae brush mark 

aogerstes setytiiags nach etfratteastdnatn tierra 
being inserted between the @ | fq iui eh Ghar Vice Whee nat aol by 


dealers, will send full-size box (gold or silver) for 25c., 
Jarge size (three times the quantity) Goc., express paid. 


Address GERSTENDORFER BROS., Dept. 3. 
43P. Park Place, N. Y. City; 175P. Randolph Bt., Chicago, Tl. 


STEAM CEREAL COOKER 
—@—, & ECC POACHER 


sides of the wed, forming 
the famous Natural Curve, 
which fits without pucker 
or wrinkle. You'll find it 
on all good ready-made 
skirts. 


Our No. 200 Steam Cereal Cooker 
and Poacher consists of a large 
bottom pan 10% in. wide with an inside 
rack and cereal which holds five 
pints for cooking cereals, ete. It allows the 
steam to circulate over and into them 
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. making the kernels tender, delicious and 
readily digestible. It alzo has a tray with 
oe five deep cups. for puddings, custards, te., 
“s on q 1d chin} steami rs 
Be sure that ‘‘S. H. & M.”’ is stamped @ | tte, Fege are poached by staat ed 
on back. All shades. If your dealer & minutes, mot broken nd water oaked im 
ti — je cup for eac ‘cook book 
hasn’t it, drop a postal to Y with each poker, ot pontpata on recentt retail price, 61 2. 
Q | We are t { snanutact e + 
THE S. H. & M. COMPANY, 3 Scotch Granite a Tin Ws rein the wend. ACERTS 
‘i write how to get thi i in 
Box 6, Station A, New York. Meldnovelien.r Oatht worth 6200 REE, Ail foods wuars 
to gi isf = At 

"eccnceeececeecceccccecce Witandacn NOVELTY WORKS. 23 Randolph 8, Chienro. Il, 

Compressing the felt 

Binding and 
stermoor = 5" 
tick by 









hand 


Warning! 


We are the only makers and 
sellers of Patent Elastic Felt Mat- 





tresses and Church Cushions, They 
NOT for sale at stores. Unscrupulous 
dealers are offering so-called felt mattresses, 





esi 





ly the same a 
“nearly identical 
a We desire to tha 
infringements of our patents 
Our label with name and gu 


The Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


6St. 37) Express p Me 
is not for sale by anybody, anywhere, except by us. We repeat our offer of 
30 Nights’ Free Trial, under the written guarantee that if it is not the equal in cleanli- 
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MARK 





to,”? etc., etc., 


ank many friends who have called our attention to flagrant 
nd trade-mark, which will have our immediate attention. 


ee on every mattress. 
| 5 e 


rv sizes 





nauseam, 













f uv 4ft.6in paid, If made in treo parts, Soc. extra, Smatl at smaller prices 

















ness, durability and comfort of any $50 Hair Mattress ever made, you can have your money 
back. Perhaps you don’t need a mattress now. Don’t let that keep you from se nding for 
our FREE book, ‘! 7%e Zest of Time.’ Each book costs us 25 cents, but we will get 
rich if we can interest enough people merely to send for it; write to-day. | 
OSTERMOOR & COMPAN 113 Elizabeth Street, New York. 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book, *Church Cushions.” 














The Sun Shines 








is supplied with one hundred and fifty ns Of 
cotton waste, and about cight or ten sheets of | 
blotting-paper, ata cost of two and a half ceuts, | 
or one-third the cost of the cotton waste. 

The paper is not only cheaper, but it does not 
soil the machinery with fibres and dust, as do the 
woollen refuse and the sponge cloths. It is also 
less combustible than other cleaning mater! 
and if it should be caught in the machinery while 
engines {n motion are being elyaned if tears 
easily, and the workinen run no risk of having 
theif hands drawn jnto the machinery. 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin 7 
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Bevinssivtehsels 


At any dealer's: or 
BEVIN 


Oldest bell manufacturers in 4 


MAY 11, 1899. 


Waiter Baker & Co.’s 
BREAKFAST 


One Cent 


Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 





WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Is in Linseed Oil. 


Nothing is found 
equal to it; this all 
painters agree upon. 
| Lead and Zinc 
| give body on- 
ly, but the 
linseed oil is 
the vitality of 
it. To obtain 
greatest wear, 
white lead in its 
pure form must be $ 
avoided, asit ruins the elasticity or gummy 
quality of the oil. Rub your hand overany 
white lead painted 
surface of 18 months 
and note results. 


OT 
“al 


NOT READY MIXED | 


is a common-sense combination of those 
pant pigments that do net destroy the oil, 

ave desired body, making a tough, elastic 
paint. It is ground very thick. You mix 
gallon for gallon with pure linseed oil, 
making two gallons of modern paint for 
$2.40, or $1.20 per gallon, saving a5 per 
cent. of your paint bill 

° 


We will refund the paint cost in cash if it 
cracks, peels, blisters or chips off in 5 years. 


NS 














Let us send you 1,000 painters’ testimo- 
nials and our practical booklet,““TRUTH 


ABOUT PAINT," Free for the asking. 
F. HAMMAR PAINT GO., 1219 Spruce St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Dixon’s 


Cycle Chain 


|Craphites 


Five styles—stick and paste 








3 purest, smoothest graphite. Keep 
= chain and sprockets from wear- 


evaecenaguagneseay 


{ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey Clty, W.J. 3 
Sun Eun usyumns nT NTERTs 


Made from highest quality Bell 


1 luce strong, clear, 


This 





x ineli 
ic stroke, 


‘Y movement, nickel finish 


50 Cents. 
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The Shamrock. 


One of the daily newspapers reports a “promi- 
nent florist and horticulturist” as saying, “There 
seems to be some strange fatality about the 
shamrock. It Is essentially the flower of Ireland. 
Nowhere else except in that little isle will tbe 
plant thrive, and when transplanted, its death is 
only a question of brief time. Irish it is, and 
nothing can change it.”” 


This statement is romantic, but hardly scientific. 
Tn the first place no one knows surely what plant 
is meant when the shamrock is mentioned. Itis 
impossible to know what plant this horticulturist 
meant. In one part of Ireland one plant is called 
the shamrock, in another part another plant, and 
elsewhere in the island still another. 

The name is perhaps most widely given to one 
of the hop-clovers, botanically named Trifolium 
minus. This is the plant which is commonly 
exported from Ireland, especially to London for 
St. Patrick's day, and often to the United States, 
under the name of the shamrock. It may perhaps 
lay claim to being called the true historical 
shamrock, althou; that honor might also be 
claimed for several other plants. 

But it is not true that it will not grow elsewhere. 
It will grow wherever it is properly cultivated, 
and does grow freely in other countries. 

Beyond that, the white clover, Trifolium vepens, 
is widely understood to be the common shamrock, 
and is plucked and worn under that name in 
Ireland and elsewhere. It grows nowhere more 
freely and abundantly than in the United States, 
wud there is nothing characteristically [ish 
about it. 

The black medic, Medicago lumilina, is also 
known as the shamrock. So is the wood-sorrel, 
Oralis acetosellu. There is much histori 
dence in favor of the claim that this 
the shamrock sung by the poets. It ix beautifully 
trifoliate, and it grows in wild places, 

It may well be the plant referred to by the 
Lorticulturist referred to, because it would be 
difficult to make It thrive in any sort of cultivation 
which did not approximate closely the conditions 
under which it grows naturally. However, these 
natural conditions are not found in Ireland alone. 
This oxalis grows in England as well, and is there 
locally known as the shamrock. It flourisbes in 
the United States also, carpeting the ground for 
m{uare mmiles together. 

‘he red clover has been locally called the 
shamrock. This plant is extremely familiar to 
Americans, and is the “state flower” of Vermout. 









Even the watercress has been called the sham 


rock, although its leaves are not trifoliate. 

The “true shamrock,” to an [rishman, ts the 
plant whicb was known by that name around the 
spot of his or his father’s birth. But the botanist 
has as much trouble in identifying it as be bas in 
identifying the “mayflower” of New England—a 
name which is applied in different localities to 
the trailing arbutus, to the saxifrage, to the 
hepatica, and to two or three other plants. In 
spite of the fact that the trailing arbutus is the 
mayflower of New England literature, the word 


is much more common y aud Popularly applied to 
the abuts) or Epigen 


the saxifrage than it is 
repens. 
———_+02—____ 


Men as Customers. 


A saleswoman sees phases of human nature 
that are seldom revealed under other conditions, 
and there Is enough of truth In this sketeh—from 
the Philadelphia Times—to make it interesting to 
both sexes. 


The saleswoman whose duty it is to wait upon 
men was not thus engaged. She had yone to 
serve @ woman, who proved to be an extremely 
hard customer to sult, calling for one style after 
another. The clerk was becoming discouraged, 
and beginning to feel as if she didn't care whether 
a sale was made. 

At this point another saleswoman said to her, 
“Maud, there’s a man,” and came to relieve her 
of the uncomfortable customer. 

“Thank goodness!” exclaimed Maud, as she 
started toward the counter where men’s gloves 
were sold. 

“What would you like to see, sir?” she asked 
of the man who was waiting. 

“I want a medium shade of brown, with wide 
stitch on the back, and fastened with a button 
instead of a clasp.” 

‘he saleswoman placed a varied assortment 
before him. Quickly Selecting a pair, be exclaimed 
“Just what [ want!” and had one glove fitted. It 
suited him exactly, and having paid for: his 
purehase, he left the store. 

Now what sort of gloves does the reader think 
this man purchased? They were a dark shade of 
brown, not medium; they had a narrow stitch on 
the back, not wide; they were fastened with a 
clasp, not with buttons. 

Perhaps some man can answer this question: 
Why ide women like to wait on men better than 
on their own sex—because men are so easily 
pleased, or because they do not really know what 
they want? 


———_<o2—____ 


An Odd Snake-Trap. 


Dr. Arthur Stradling, the celebrated snake 
savant who in bis own person demonstrated 
bundreds of times the truth of the theory of 
immunity by inoculation In the case of snake- 
bites, tells of an odd kind of snake-trap that 
caught its victim securely. It was a biscuit tin, 
and in the bottom of it were some macaroons, 


A cobra spied the tin, but a mouse was ahead 
of the cobra. The little thief was having a good 
time, regaling itscif on macaroons, all unconscious 
that a snake was preparing to regale itself on 
mouse. 

Into the tin went the head of the snake, but the 
head that went in was destined to come out less 
easily. The rough edges of the tin irritated the 
cobra, and involuntarily it dilated its hood. That 
made it a prisoner. With the hood dilated the 
head could not be withdrawn, and the cobra 
remained in its tin prison until morning, when it 
was easily captured and killed. 

Doctor Stradiing, who knows the natives of 
Tndia as well as he knows the snakes of that 
lard, tells of an Interesting theory held by these 

‘ople. They are firmly convinced that for every 
niman being a snake bites it loses one joint. 
When the number of deaths the snake has caused 
equals the number of its joints, the venomous 
head alone remains. The snake has now reached 
the height of its wicked desires, and at this point 
it develops wings and triumphantly disappears. 

An exception to this rule is found on the other 
side of the world, in the case of the rattlesnake, 
for the natives of some parts of America are said 
to believe that this snake gains a thimble for 
cvery man it kills. By counting these they can 
calculate with precision how many people a 
particular rattlesnake has bitten. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Album and 1899 {Ilus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
i. stainps loc, L, B. Dover & Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


DR. SWETT’S 
Spring Bitter Compound 


Composed of Boneset, Dandelion, Dock, Sarsaparilla, 
Burdock, Winterureen, Barverry, Sassafras, Hops, ete: 
Very valuable in all affections of the Stomach, 
and Kidneys. Particularly adapted to troubles 'pecul- 
far to this season of the year, euch asdieadache, Dizzi- 

Falutness at the Stomach, Constipation, Pain in 
the Back, etc. A $6-cent package makes 1 ullcn of bit- 

dat the N. E. BOTANIC DE! 


ters, Prepare > POT, 
Washington St., Boston, Geo. W. Swett, M.D.,Prop. 


FREE for 15 DAYS. 


300 


Editors and special contributors: 


Victor Herbert, 

Reginald de Koven, 
Gerritt Smith, 

Helen Kendrick Johnson, 
Fanny Morris Smith, 
Louis R. Dressler. 


This valuable permanent 
coklection of musical mas- 
terpieces can be obtained by 
those who act promptly, at 


Less than one-tenth 
the cost in sheet form. 


“The most complete and valu- 
able Musical Library ever pub- 
lished.”"— The Keynote. 

“Nothing so fine and well worth 
having in one’s home."-Aargaret 
E. Sangster, Ed. Harper's Bazar. 

“It is a publication we can re- 
commend. There is something that 
will interest all.”—The Etude. 

“A vocal and instrumental library 
of rare excellence and comprehensive- 
ness.”—The Pianist. 


LIBRARY 


OF THE 0 


STM 


PORTSMOUTH « PRESTON ” 
SMELLING SALTS. 


‘When you are faint, dizzy, car-sick, 
tired, nervous, or have a headach 
Fortsmouth “Preston” Smell- 
ing Salts will relieve and refresh 
ou instantly and ite delightful 
ragrance is most pleasing! Try it. 
Sold Beeryishere. Druggists, Repart- 
, News Agents on'all Rafl- 
road Trains or sent by mail. 25 cts. 
Preston of New Hampshire. 
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songs for all voices, with 1,100 
piano accompaniment. pages. | 


| 


instrumental selec- 1,100 
tions for the piano. pages. 


Over 2,200 Pages{ 350 


Size of volume, 9x12 inches. 


WORLD’S BEST MUSIC, 


In a New, Enlarged Edition of 8 volumes, 
4 Vocal and 4 Instrumental, Containing ... 


Instrumental selections by the greatest composers; melodious, not too difficult, and including 
popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, nocturnes, adagios, military pieces am 
classic and romantic piano music. The best old and new songs: duets, trios, quartettes and choruses 
upon every subject. Upon friendship, admiration, love and home ; upon absence, sorrow, reminis- 
cence and reverie; upan humor, ppitiotism, nature and morality ; no hymns, however. 500 portraits 
and illustrations, over 500 biographies of musicians, and more than 100 new and copyrighted selections | 
by American musicians. The work is planned for cultured homes and sympathetic performers. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING ... 


To get this Treasury of Music, Art and Biography into your 


home. Use the volumes for 15 days. If they are not sat- 
isfactory return them at our expense. If you are fully 
satisfied, make payments as stipulated below. 


SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER FOR COMPANION READERS. 


| 
Send us your application at once, stating which style of binding you prefer, 
cloth or half leather. We will forward the entire set, charges prepaid. We will 
allow you 15 days in which to examine this wonderful collection of music. If you) 
are not satisfied, you can return the set at our expense. If satisfactory, you can | 
make your first payment of one dollar, and remit thereafter $1.00 a month for 16 
months, if cloth is ordered, making total payment of $17.00. If you select the 
half-leather binding, which we recommend, there will be four more monthly | 
payments of $1.00, making a total payment of $21.00. We assume all risk. We, 
suggest that you apply at once, as this edition is limited. A handsome case for | 
holding books given free with each set. Beautifully illustrated pamphlet sent on | 
receipt of postal. Don’t fail to mention THE YouTH’s COMPANION. Address, 


Absolutely no risk to you. THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, | 


We pay transportation charges 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 











| illustration gives only a hint 
| of the handsome styles which 
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“When you wish the latest stylea write to us.” 


New Summer Suits 
$ 


WHEN iashionable, per- 
fect - fitting suits and 
skirts are offered at such rea- 
sonable prices, every lady 
should be well dr . The 
styles which we make are 
exclusive, and our costumes 
are not ready-made but made 
toorder; that is why they 
are entirely different from 
the ordinary kind sold in 
every store, 
‘e should like to mail to 
‘ou free our Summer Cata- 
logue of suits and skirts, to- 
gether with a Supplement of 
new styles from our Paris 
house, and a complete line of 
samples of fashionable mate- 
rials to select from. ‘This 







we make; our Catalogue and 
samples ‘will tell. you the 
balance. We sell Ra 
Duck, Pique and Crash Suits, $4 up. 

Duck, Pique and Crash Skirts, $3 up. 
Special Sale of Separate Skirts, $3 up. 

Special Sale of Travelling Suits, $4 up. 
Extraordinary Values in All-Wool Tailor-Made 
Suits, lined throughout, $5 up. 

Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 

We pay express charges everywhere. All orders 
filled with the greatest promptness; a suit or skirt can be 
made in one day when necessary. Write to-day for 
Catalogue and samples; mention any particular kind or 
color of samples that you desire, and we will be glad to 
send them free by return mail. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 

119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Enameting a Refrigerator 


is easy. Anybody can do it successfully 
and at a trifling expense with 


Neal's Enamels 


THE GENUINE 
They impart a real enamel finish un- 
affected by moisture or extremes of 
temperature. Will prevent unwhole- 
someaccumulations in cornersand keep 
interior of refrigerator bright, sweet and 
clean, insuring a receptacle for food 
free from nauseating odors and germ- 
breeding deposits. Absolutely non- 
absorbent and best for sanitary reasons. 
Ask your dealer. If he can’t supply you, write us, 


OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,” 
with samples of cot- ors, tells how and 
what kinds to use for furniture, 
woodwork, bathtubs, radi- 


ators, ete. Sent'free. 
Address, Detroit, 
Dep’t B, Mich. 


iC. IN STAMPS will secure our en- 

tertaining game, “ Housekeeping ” (played like 
authors), with suggestions for articles that may 
be enameled to advantage. 














Uneeda Biscuit 


Washed down with a glass of good milk. 
can’t be beat. 


Uneeda Biscuitrepresent the highest degree of modern baking. Sold 
Always fresh 





everywhere in 5 cent air tight, moisture proof packages. 








THERE ARE OTHERS—BUT 
NONE EQUAL 


SOLAR LAMPS 


Their success has proven them a 


RELIABLE, SATIS- 
FACTORY, SIMPLE and AU- 
TOMATIC LAMP. 


PRACTICAL, 


BEWARE OF EXPERIMENTS. 
Badger Brass Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 





~~ DO re S 


Write for our 
140-page eS 


by GEO. ANDREW TAI AMM stammered R? nore 


| than 2 years. (Free.) Enclose 6 cen ay postaoe. 
| The Lewis School for Stammerers, 42 Adelai Betrott, Mich. 


STAM BO ditt. genuine Cub, Pto. 


Phil 
with e 









bum, PP 

Gh. Agts. 80-page list 

Wwe bay stampe ‘aed ‘Collections. /s/«t 
tandard Stamp Co,, St. Louis, Mo, 





A SHarp Skirsisit took place east of 
Malolos, April 2d, between a small body of the» 
Fourth Cavalry and an entrenched force of | 
Filipinos. The Americans were 
outnumbered and nearly sur- 
rounded, when the volunteer 
Nebraska and lowa regiments 
were sent to reénforce them. | 
_ The insurgents were driven out 
*y of their entrenchments and the 
town of Quingua was occupied, 
but the engagement cost the 
Cotone, srorzexsuso Americans eight men killed and 
about forty wounded. Col. John M. Stotzen- 
burg, commander of the Nebraska regiment, was 
killed as he led his men to the charge, and mney os < e Inatcues ont 
Lieutenant Sisson of the same regiment was also J. H. BUNNELL & CO. Cortlandt St.. cor. Washington, 
killed. —_— YOUR FACE ONA BUTTON | 


For 10c., coin. Send photo 

AN ATTACK ON CALUMPIT, the town north (cab abinet -proferred) and (re-| 
of Malolos to which the Filipino army retreated Tuloid Medallion with: your 
after it was driven out of that city, was made by Bete ean to introduce | 
General MacArthur's division April 25th and Tete rete vk 
26th. When this record closes, the southern foci cin an eee on 
portion of the town has been taken. General metal frame Agents Wanted 
Lawton’s column is moving upon Calumpit from 138 ys ee ee Oe 
the northeast, in the hope of cutting oii the 
retreat of the Filipinos. 

THE VOLUNTEER REGIMENTS, mostly from | 
the Western and Pacific coast states, which have | t« 
been serving in the Philippines, enlisted for the 
war with Spain, and now that the war has | 
formally ended by the ratification of the treaty 
of peace, they are entitled to be mustered out. 
They will be brought home as rapidly as the 
transport service permits, the first of them 
leaving early in May. ‘Two or three months 
will be required to complete their transshipment, 


AND UI —————— 
PIERCE oF ENGINE Co., BOX aA RACINE, WIS 


A Telegraph seeceiee S| s 


5 pleasant, pays good wages 
As v 





graduatesin Railroad or Com: 
mercial servi 
wood, Railroady 
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Sill not, ben 
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WANTED, 


| Note the word I 


forwarded to the 


TON C0e Nos io No. 10 Sbru Street, New Yor 


The Latest Fad, prepaid 25 cts., 
tions how to play. Money 
cheerfuliy refunded if not 
Illustrated pamphlet 
BTRAUSS, BA 
D, 


THE Rae, COMPANION. 


We Publish 
A new book every day 
in the year. 
114 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


To Authors: 
Manuscripts required. 


Jenne Neely, Pubtisner, 


| Your new house should have Hill's Clothes Dryer- 


< FINE NEW 1899 BICYCLE $9. 


r~! Warranted for one year, No deposit required. 

mine the bieyele eritieally before you 
cent, tts strictly high-grade beautifully 
finished; fully described and Mlustrated in our 


BIG FREE BICYCLE CATALOGUE. 
Wo control our own factory, 
of material that goes into our 
at lowest fuetory prices: other 
bie MORGAN & WRIGHT TIRES, 
Dunlop and Palmer tires and FauberCrankhangers 
described and illustrated re ame 


Cologne Write for it 
THe Hi. ‘LOUIS’ VEHON. 


“4155 W. Jackson St. Chi 
| No Money in Advance! 
HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 


$1550 " §) Shipped anywhere C. 0. D., with 
= prvi 
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ilege to examine. 
vest styles for Men 
\\ Women, Boys and Girls, 
\well made and durable, 























Others at $10, $18.60, $18.60, #17. 0 819.60) ali splendid 
yale. direct’ from manufacturers, thus saving 
profits, Write today for special offer. Illus 


trated Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren St. B-177, Chicago, Ills. 


The Sunlight Jr. 
Camera. 


Price 81.00. Developing and 
printing “outtit ; complete, 
.0. Send for circular. 


LORD & 00., 487 Broadway, New York. 


a 9 $30 Everyone a Bargain. 


NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
2d Mand —good as any for service, $5 to $12. 






























and in the meantime regiments of regulars will 
be sent out to take their places so as to keep 
General Otis’s force at about 30,000 men. 

Tue SAMOAN COMMISSIONERS are on their 
way to Apia, inthe United States cruiser Badyer, 
which flies the flags of the three nations repre- 
sented. They have supreme 
authority for the temporary 


(Pree 


time only, Three courses; (qm 
Preparatory and College 
Law “Course; also Busi-g 
neces Law Course, 
Improve your con- FY AS 


dition and prospects. Grad- 
uates everywhere, Nine Z 


HOME Perccclorsirea 7 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE |W 












A NEW PROPOSITION: 


WHEELS BUILT $49 


TO ORDER, 


s from high-grade material and fittings of your own 
selection. Send for ustrated eatal 
ofthe fumous TEMPLE 8 OROWN 
FRAMES and all standard makes of 
) bicycle parts and fittings, “‘make your selec- 
7 tion,” wo build the wheel accordingly. 
riees—Ounranteed, Agents. Wanted. Write 
2MPLE CO., 99 Lake St., Chicago. 



















administration of the islands, | 
superseding the consuls and 
other ofticials now there. The | 
first work of the commissioners | 
will be to restore peace and the 
F next to investigate and report | 
¥ . upon thetroubles. Their action 
wearers tee in matters of administration | 
must be unanimous, and they may eyen suspend 
provisions of the treaty temporarily, pending the | 
approval of the governments. Armed with such | 
powers and using them in a conciliatory spirit, 
it is believed that they will be 
able to allay the existing irrita- 
tion. 


Merritt’s 
Summer 
Health 

Comfort. 


Just Warm Enough. 
Not Too Warm. 
Made of a thin sheet of Sterilized Wool 
with soft, fine Nainsook, tacked with 
sene’’ or quilted. Light and Comfortable, yet protects 
from cool night A luxury for summer. 
Samples and Descriptive Booklet Free. 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., Bank St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





RS 
4 . RETIREMENT OF SPEAKER 
Rerp.—The Hon, Thomas b. 
Reed of Maine, speaker of the 
national House of Kepresenta- 
tives, has arranged to retire 
from Congress and to enter on 
: the practice of law in the city | 
Cuames NE. vor. of New York, as a member of 
the firm of Simpson, ‘Thacher & Barnum. Mr. 
Reed has been for 22 years a representative in 
Congress, and for three terms speaker. [lis 
skill as a parliamentarian, his vigorous person- 
ality, and his resolution and) 
coolness in times of excitement 
have made him a positive force 
in politics and legislation. 
Tit PENNSYLVANIA SE 
ATORSHIP.—The deatlloc 
the Pennsylvania Leg hire 
over the election of a United 
States senator was ovcasioned 
ee-c by the refusal of a minority of 
the Republican members to vote for the rec lection 
of Senator Quay, who was the candidate of the 
Republican caucus, and commanded in all the 
ballots the votes of a majority of his party. 
One reason for the attitude of the Republican 
minority was that Mr. Quay was under indict- 
ment for conspiracy to use the funds of the State 
of Pennsylvania, on deposit in the People’s nothing 
Bank of Philadelphia, for his unlawful) projit. THE SUIT ! mado by expert 
April 20th, the legislature adjourned without Selene draws by thee king at 
electing a senator; the next day, the trial ended ww 
with a verdict of acquittal; and immediately 
afterward, Governor Stone appointed Mr. (juay 
to be senator until the next meeting of the 
legislature. The validity of this appointient is 
seriously questioned, as the precedents of the 
Senate are aguinst admitting a senator by execu- 
tive appointment when a legislature has had a 
chance to elect. 

















Cc i Oe 
M10 Suits. mie of 
blue, navy blue or black ¢ 


SEND NO MONEY } 


With color desired; give 
waist measure, length of skirt 
down front) ‘from skirtband te 


Baron von & 





¢ fit and) worth 
of #1000, then » 
gent €4.03 oy 


drawn, by 
ML 


‘The Skirt 
rom start 


RECENT DeEATHS.—Ex-Governor and former 
United States Senator Richard .J. 


| ts ta. 


Oglesby of | SILLY FOOLISH FIRMS » uver 
Illinois, ex-Governor Frederick Smyth of New = 
Hampshire, and Sir John Robert Mowbray, for !!o 
forty-six years a member of the British House of 
Commons, are dead. 
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| THEH, LOUIS VEHON CO. 155-167 W.JacksonSt., Chicago, Til 
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ie 0. BICYCLES 


. ‘Standard * 9, Motels 

b) cuaranteed, 

"98 & ’97 models 88 to $15. 
} Shopworn and second hand 

w gheels good machines, 

83 to #10. 

Clearing Sale. We ship any- | 
—_ where, to any one, on ap- 
proval and trial without a centin advance. 

EARN A BICYCLE by belping us advertise our 
Saporb whocls, Easy worl: and sure remand on ows now plan, We 
il give one Rider a, in, a town 7 FREE | uses of eee 


Meet to introduce 
a PANY. intongo, TI |. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


Plated 
Hing 


Boys 
Watch, 
1s dozen Pac! 
Send your full address 
we will forward the ily 
alarge Premium 


Bluine Co., Box 105, € 
And Premiums — 


SOAPS 


END for a beautiful booklet free. 
tells how to obtain, free 
Larisin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


a Nic! 
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cord June 


Our offer Sully ex- 
plained Youth's 
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h. 


Direct from 
the factory 
to the rider 
at WHOLESALE 
PRICES Ifyou 
want to save 
agents profits 
and secure a 

RAD 
mt ee WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
MANUFACTURER’S PRICE, write for cata- 
logue showing eight beautiful models with 
complete specifications. 


i eoat 
Guarantee: Repairs Free and 


no questions asked 
ACME CYCLE CO., 334 Main Street, Elkhart, Ind. 
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WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street 
Springfield, Mass 
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Sean date Prices on highest grade wheels. 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED, Wonderful Opportunity. 
Priees named Agents 

thismontis (i Get reliable agency: OUR 


Terme. 


WHEELSSELL, Shipped on Approval. Liberal 
eres eee tseandsundry lite 0s Wheele hel 











Northern Cycle & Supply Co., 73 Wells St., A85. Chicago 
? with Swollen Joint 
Don t Weak Knees, Weak 
Veins, when you can 
u er be so greatly relieved 
by our seamless heel 
Made strictly to measure at our own 
factory. Our prices save you 50%. 
Send for prices and self-measuring directions. 


Ankles, Varicose 
Elastic Stockings. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wys 





















mn, your sai- Qo 
ur 8 of complete 
succes: write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scran 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Eleo- 
trical Engineering, Architecture, or 
the Civil Engineering 
300n qualified for sal 
ing room posit 
‘tor pamphlets. 


The International 
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a will accumulate in our 
large tailoring store—de 
what we Will we can't avoid them. Upon taking 
stock recently we found on band over 1.200 rem 
nants, in each of which there was enow 

ial to make a child's suit. The cloths consisted of ren 

uine Imported all wool 
Scotch cheviote—ali medium & dark shades, 

tterns. None 
10 93.00 a yd 
nade every remnant into knee pants suits (like cut) 
| } \f tontboys froma to 15 years old, and nom offer 
them forthe wonder price of 81.00. Thesuits are 5 
BW idly tailored, perfect in Nt and style and are guaran 
{eed fully worth double our price. 
| $1.90 ‘but send th 


SEND NO MONEY Wii, *ticiceotsiase 


and pattern; giveage of boy, statel? Targe or small for age and we'll 

by express, and allow you to try it on the boy 
before you pay one cent. If just as represented and worth double 
our price then pay the express agent $1.90 and express charges. Pay 
nothing if unsatisfactory. Write for free cloth samples 
‘Of suits for boys from 4to 19 years old. 


The H.LOUIS VEHON CO.155 W. Jackson St.Chicago, Ill, 
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An Excellent Combinations 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup oF Fries, manufactured by the 
Ca.irorNiA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakenin 
or irritating them, make it the ide: 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fie SyRuP 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORK, N. ¥: 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle, 
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A GREAT PLANET ON EXHIBITION. —There 
will be fine opportunities during the coming 
summer for amateurs in astronomy to view the 
planet Jupiter. In June, Jupiter will be near | 
“the meridian, or noon-line, about nine o’clock | 
in the evening, and no star will equal him in 
brilliancy. Even an opera-glass will suffice to 
show one or more of his moons, when they are 
favorably situated, and a pocket telescope will 
occasionally show all four. An excellent oppor- | 
tunity of this kind will occur on the night of 
June ist, about 10.30 o'clock, Eastern time, 
when two of the moons will be seen, one above 
the other, west of the planet, while the other two 
are strung out, at a greater distance, on the east 
side. The very next night, at the same hour, a 
most interesting arrangement of the moons will 
be visible, for then al] four will appear in a row 
east of the planet, standing in the order of their | 
true distances from Jupiter, beginning with 
number one at the inner end of the row, and | 
finishing with number four at the outer end. 

New Use For 4 Cuvurcu Spire.—It has 
been decided to establish a meteorological observ- | 
atory at the top of the) 
great cathedral spire in 
Ulm, Germany. The 
Ulm cathedral is one of 
the most extraordimary 
in existence, on account | 
of the great size and) | 
height of its single spire, 
which reaches an eleva- | 
tion of 528 feet. Although | 
the great church was | 
begun more than five 
hundred years ago, the 
spire was not completed 
until 1590, | 





WELDING TORTOISE- 
SHELL.—Mr. R. Lydek- 
ker, the English natural- | 
ist, says that tortoise 
shell, which is made from | 
». the horny skin overlying 
the bony case of most 
species of turtles, pos- | 
sesses the property of 
welding so perfectly that 
no trace of junction is 
visible. Two plates to be united have their 
adjacent edges bevelled in opposite directions, | 
and are then squeezed together in a metal press, | 
under the action of boiling water. Imitation | 
tortoise-shell is made by painting horn with a 
paste of lime litharge and soda, which is rubbed 
off after drying. This process leaves dark spots | 
of lead sulphide in the horn, resembling the | 
mottling of real tortoise-shell. 

PHOTOGRAPHING IN CoLors.—A new 
method of making photographs which show the 
colors of nature has been invented by Prof. R. 
W. Wood, of the University of Wisconsin. The 
pictures are made on a transparent film deposited 
on glass and containing very fine lines, about 
2000 to the inch, on the average, and so not | 
visible to the unaided eye. No colors are visible | 
until the pictures are placed in a special viewing | 
apparatus, consisting of a convex lens on a light 
frame. The Jens and the lines on the plate, 
acting together, form overlapping spectra which 
affect the eye in such a manner that the natural 
hues appear in the picture in their proper places | 
and intensities. The pictures can also be pro- 
jected in color upon a screen. 

AN INGENIOUS BripGe.—aA tran-ear line 
and a railway line both cross a river and cross 
one another in the town of Le Mans, France. In 





order to save expense the companies owning the _ 


two lines have constructed a | 
peculiar bridge, which they 
use in common. It is shaped 
like the letter X, and the 
= lines cross one another in the 
middle of the bridge. If they 
had crossed on land two separate bridges would 
have been needed. By building the double bridge | 
the cost was reduced more than one-fourth. 
THE LIFE-TIME oF A Nation.—It is 
evident to every reader of history that nations 
have what may be called a life-period, at the end | 
of which they decay. Half a century ago a 
French writer undertook to determine the aver- 





the ‘Mossberg”’ 





age duration of national life, and he arrived at | 
the conclusion that it was between 800 and 1,000 | 
years. Recently Dr. D. G. Brinton has taken 
up this inquiry in a scientific spirit, and after 
pointing out what may be described as national 
diseases, based upon lack of proper food, misuse 
of poisonous substances, misdirection of the 
mental and physical powers, etc., he concludes 
that, barring some deadly blow from without, 
which would correspond with a fatal accident in 
the case of an individual, there is no reason why 
a nation might not prolong its existence indefi- 
nitely. But to do that it must be constantly 
wide-awake and on guard against degeneration. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Amateur Photographers _ 


who are up-to-date use 


The LOVELL DRY PLATES 


they are rapid, brilliant, clean, 

































































TIRE BELL. 


No springs nor clockwork 
tooperateitsstriking mech- | 
because 


anism. Instead of such | 
devices that constantly get | absolutely reliable, easy to work, and sure in 
out of order and that wear | results. These Plates will fit your holders. 


out rapidly we have 
A Sample Packag 
paid on receipt of 1 in stamps. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, “ SUN MAGIC.” 
LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. CO., 


Dept. Y, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
If your dealer will not supply you, write to us. 


5) sent pre- 






Two Hammers 
standing upright inside the 
bells. These hammers are 
thrown upward by the 

action of the revolving knuckle- 
shaped axle carrying the friction 
wheel, They strike the bells a | 
arp, quick blow, and immedi- | 
drop down, leaving the bells 
to vibrate freely, thus producing 
the loudest, clearest, most musi- 
cal tones possible. ‘The bell is 
placeddirectly in front of postover 
front wheel (or on rear wheel 
if preferred). Operated by means 
of a slight cord connecting with 

a small latch on the handle bar. 


The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 
NOTHING TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 
NEVER RATTLES. 


. No. 1. Mossberg Chime, . . 75 cents. 
| Prices: No: 2° Single Gong, 2 50 cents. 


Sent direct from factory, mail post-paid if your | 
dealer hasn't them. Ask him. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO., 640 Atwells Ave., 


















Elson 
Phonograph 


$7.50. 





Providence, R. 1. 


.3|} This Instrument uses all the famous 
g 3 records and reproduces clearly 
oo and brilliantly. 
of Just as much fun as a high-priced 
” g one. Finished in gold and enamel. 

Practically indestructible. Runs two 


y EDCAR 
Chocolate Grater 


40 sq. inches of grating surface 


records with one winding. The lowest- 
priced Phonograph ever offered. At all 
Phonograph dealers or send price to 
Nat'l Phonograph Co., 
135 5th Ave., New York. 


Solves the 
skirt-binding 


problem. 















cents. Circular J Agents wanted. |\ caratogne 7. our Chien: St 
EDGAR MFG. COMPA Mass. | } latest edition, PREE. Or, ar 
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Alpaca 


Beata 


is wide, 
lustrous, 
durable, 
economical 


Ten Cents 
for a five yard piece. 
Fleisher’s, Philadelphia, Mfr's. 
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Catalogue Free. Book on Home Entertainments for 2-cent stamp. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


IMPROVED 12 Pictures in 12. Seconds. 
MAGAZ I N E Press the bulb to expose the 

















































Improved 
“IRON CLAD” 
with 


TRIPLE 
KNEE, 


High Spliced 
Heel and 
Double Toe 


Taking the Picture. 








features. Detachable 

Bulb Release, pre- 
of aluminum, Diaphragms. A set added, permitting three openings, with cut-off, which 
locks shutter, preventing accidental exposure. Unloading. Any or all exposed plates 


plate and turn button to place 
next plate in position — that's 
all. The most complete and 
Note the new and exclusive 
CAMERA. =tdser,oc 
ring; no levers nor 
rods, shutter re-sets itself. Also finger release can 
be used by removing bulb attachment. Register, 
showing number of exposed plates. Plate Holders 
can be removed without disturbing others. Magazine loaded 
through door at rear, unloaded from door at bottom. Lenses. 
No better lenses can be produced for universal focus work. 
IMPROVED MAGAZINE 
CYCLONE . . . $8. 












No. 5. 
4x5 


$10.00 





Complete Developing and 
Printing Outfit ; 


1.50 2.00 “MADE TO WEAR” 


























Write for 1899 Catalogue. 















made. 14 is aieo hes AVY with coar rib 
If you want, something er weight and 
Western Camera Mfg. Co., more dressy No. 16 will please you. We man- 
ufacture “Iron Clads” quality and 







131-137 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


79 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 
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Free Sample of TRIPLE KNEK, 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 


St. Joseph, Mich. 


Adopt this w@ 
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Pleasure 
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‘It looks’ as. well as. either, is as good as it 
looks, and does not cost so much as paper _ 
‘It 
pictures. 


eu 


is the acknowledged stand- 
Nl others—the 

pr for bicycles. 

Infinitely increas. 


which peels and paint which shines. 
makes the best background for 


Write today for color card and 
address of the nearest dezler. 


THE MURALO., COMPANY, 
ew, Brighton »Borough’ of Richmond, C=? 
Address Dept. B 
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NEW YORK. City, \ 
|| VEEDER MFC. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 





The Youth's Con Jon is an ilustrated weekly 
Paper of eimht x. Its subscription price Is 
31.75 a year, payment in advance. © 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers na single ly teenie of the paper. |All 
sven gi over elght- which is the nuinver 

1. 









given for $1.73—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 





r Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect inoney for renewals of subscrip- 
tons. 

c 












Payment for the » when sent by mail, 
Fhould be made 1 -oMice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or au Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF TILKSE CAN IE PROCURKD, 
send the money iu «4 Registercd Letter. All post 
imasters nre required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole ough the cnvelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 

do it on their own 









silver to us in a letter must 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 

your 

time 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposl 
mame on your paper. whi shows to what 
your subscription fs pald, can be changed. 
Discontinuances,—Remember that the 
it be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
per stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
ks unless your Pust-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books uniess this is done. 

















Caution against pa: money to strangers 
to renew subseriptio ene’ Hf f subscriptions 
to the Companion by the pr: of money to 
strangers should not be mad oscribers do 


this It must be at thelr own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafte made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
‘a1 Columbus Avenue. Roston, Mass. 





BILIOUSNESS. 


ES OME physicians ridicule the 
term “bilions Like ‘“mala- 
ria," they say, it is a word 
used only to cover the doctor’s 
ignorance of what really ails 
his patient. But a person 
who is bilious does not care 
* what his malady is called; be 
has certain defluite and very 
disagreeable symptoms, and 
whether his condition ts called 
diliousness or “gastric catarrh,” or what not, he 
wants to be rid of it. 

This state comes on, in those who are subject 
to it, at irregular intervals, sometimes after an 
indiscretion in diet or after loss of sleep or 
unusual fatigue, and sometimes without any 
cause which can be traced. 

The symptoms are various, some evidently due 
to indigestion, others of a nervous character. 
The appetite is lost, and sometimes the sight or 
smell of food excites a feeling of nausea, or even 
vomiting. The tongue is coated with a white or 
brownish fur, and there is a slimy, bitter taste in 
the mouth. The complexion is pasty and sallow, 
or there may be a slight yellowish discoloration 
on the forehead or in the whites of the eyes. 

But the most disagreeable symptoms are the 
nervous ones. The patient suffers from a dull 
throbbing painin the head, or perbaps froma 
violent “sick headache,” and he complains of 
dizziness, of black specks floating before the 
eyes, perhaps of dimness of vision. With all this 
is a bad attack of the ‘“blues;” the world is all 
wrong, and nothing one can say or do will 
reconcile the patient to his fate. 

Those who deny that there is any such thing as 
biliousness say that these symptoms are all due 
to indigestion; but while the condition may have 
indigestion as its starting-point, in the end there 
is a slight congestion of the liver, which first 
stimulates the secretion of bile and then retards 
or suppresses it. 

When billousness becomes chronic, it is usually 
said that the patient has a torpid liver; and the 
term is an apt one. 

The best medical treatment will fail to do more 
than give temporary relief, if unbygienic habits 
are persisted in, and a little tnquiry will disclose 
these habits in almost every instance. The 
patient eats too much, or eats the wrong food, or 
takes insufiicient exercise. The table may be too 
monotonous, or it may include too many sweets. 
There is nothing for it but to vary the diet, cut off 
the offending items, and exercise in the open air. 
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A DOG DIES OF GRIEF. 


There are many stories of dogs refusing to live 
after the death of their masters, but not many of 
them are so well authenticated as one appears to 
be which comes to us from Denver. The Denver 
News tells the story, with every detail of circum- 
stantiality. 

Not long ago Dr. E. W. Bovett, a citizen of 
Denver, died. He possessed a fine St. Bernard 
dog of great size and thorough breeding, called 
the “Duke of Somerset,” a descendant of the 
famous prize 8t. Bernard dog, “Sir Bedivere.” 
Duke, as be was called, was a little more than 
three years old, and welghed two hundred and 
seventy-elght pounds. He was greatly devoted 
to his master, and very jealous of the appearance 
of other dogs about the premises. 

When Doctor Bovett died, Duke was apparently 

* quite aware of what had taken place. He followed 
the funeral procession to the grave with every 
evidence of grief; he had been allowed to look at 
his master’s dead body. He then refused to take 
food; nothing could induce or compel bim to eat. 

For one kind of delicacy—a sort of egg-nog—the 
dog had always shown extraordinary fondness, 
and some of this was prepared and brought, to 
tempt him. He refused it. 

He moped about the barn, and sometimes 





wandered from one place to another which had 


THE YOUTH’S 


been favorite resorts of Doctor Bovett. Every- | 
body met him with 4 kind word and greeting, but 

Duke paid uo attention to such advances. A 

neighbor whom he knew, and who was also a 

doctor, took him in and tried to turn the current 

of his thought. | 

All this was useless, and eight days after the 

death of Doctor Bovett, Duke died, and was 

buried in tbe cemetery at Riverside, at his 

master’s feet. 


THE SILENT EXAMPLE. 


It is an education to come in personal contact 
with a good man. He may not utter a precept, 
but his example is an efficient teacher. The 
Rev. Robert Balgarnie, an English clergyman 
who preached at Scarborough, once rendered, 
unknown to himself, a great service to a young | 
man by the influence of his silent example. The 
unconscious benefit is described by the Rev. 
Newman Hall, in his “Autobiography.” 


A lady wrote to Mr. Balgarnie, saying that she 
owed him more gratitude in she could express. 
She had a son who was struggling Against the evil 
habit of drinking. She dreaded his going to 
Scarborough lest the customs of society might 
lead blm away. She dreaded the example, not of 
the worldly, but of Christian professors, who took 
wine. 

Her son had written tu say that he bad been at | 
an evening party where wine was handed round. 
He was about to take it, following the example-of 
some respectable and good peo le, when he saw 
that Mr. Balgarnie refused it ‘his fortified him 
to resist the temptation, which with him might 
have led to ruin. 

Mr. Balgarnie’s silent example not only saved 
the mother’s boy, but expressed the rule of the | 
great apostle: ‘Tf meat make my brother to 
offend [to stumble], I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” 


A VOLUNTARY TARGET. 


James Collis was a gunner of the 66th regiment 
In the Afghan War of 1880. During the retreat 
from Maiwand the troops toiled on through the 
black night, the Afghans continually charging 
upon them. The gunners were frequently obliged 
to unlimber the guns and stand to them to check 
these furious assaults, which they did as coolly as | 
if at drill on Woolwich Common. Many of the 
guns had been turned into temporary ambulances, 
and Were loaded with wounded and dying men. 


Collis had all day been carrying water to the 
wounded through the sharpest of the deadly 
firing, and came up to his gun just as a hot tire 
opened upon it from two sides. With one glance 
he saw that unless this fire could be diverted, 
there was no possibility of saving the lives of the 
wounded men. 

Collis was unwounded, and borrowing a rifle, he 
deliberately opened fire on the enemy, makin, 
himself the target for their guns. There he stoox 
until he had fired thirty-two rounds, the bullets 
falling thick und fast around him, but not a hair | 
of his head was harmed. The tired horses made 
anextra effort, the gun thundered out of range, 
the ranks closed up and the weary march went 
on. 





SCOTTISH IMPARTIALITY. 


Tn the British army, as elsewhere, men are | 
likely to have a “soft side” for those who came 
from their own country. Punch pictures the 
color sergeant of a Highland company, in which 
are one or two unfortunate Englishmen, calling 
the roll. 


“Angus Mackay!” No reply. 
Mackay!” Still no reply. (Sotto voce): en 
ye’re there; yer aye at ye Jooty, decent mon, but 

e’re ower modest to speak fore sae mony 
folks. L see ye fine.” arks him down in the 
roll. 

“Jolin Jones!”” 3 

Squeaky voice replies, “’Ere.” | 

Sergeant: ‘Ou, ay, ye’re here, or say ye’re here, 
but ye’re sic a muckle leear I cama believe a 
word that comes oot o° yer mooth, sae I'll jist 
mark ye doon as absent!” 








HOBSON’S CHOICE. | 


Having read to the pupils a description of the 
sinking of the Merrimac, a Kansas City teacher 
asked them, # few days later, what the word 
“catamaran” meant. These, says the Star, are 
some of the answers: 


A catamaran Is a mounting Hon. 

The catamaran is a savage officer In the Filli- 
pose Islands. 

A catamaran carries clubs iu a gof game. 

The catamaran is the place In Chicago where 
the Cat Show was held. 
. The catamaran was a convention hall prize. 

The catamaran is the proper name for a catboat 
and war ram together like the Catadin. 

Hobson obtained a catamaran from the Spanish 
officers, which was all he had to eat. 





LINCOLN’S TWOFOLD STRENGTH. 


While President Lincoln was inspecting For- 
tress Monroe, and the army officers were explain- | 
Ing to him the wonders of the various implements 
of war, he stumbled over an axe. 


Picking it Up. he held it by the end of the helve 
straight out before him, and said, “Here fs an 
instrument of destruction that I need no intro- 
duction to. Can any of you do that?” 

Another story ts that he was so strong that be 
could lift a barrel of whiskey from the ground, 
and raise it to the level of his lips and drink out 
of the bung-hole, but—he was so strong that he 
would not allow & drop of the murderous drink to 
touch his lips! 


A TINY PAINTING. 


A painting that Is perhaps the smallest elaborate 
picture in the world, is the work of a Flemish 
artist. It occupies the smooth side of a kernel of 
white corn, and has in it many interesting figures. 


So skilfully has the artist worked, that in the 
clreumscribed space he has painted a picture of 
considerable latitude. There is to be seen a mill 
ona terrace, and a miller with a sack of flour on 
bis back. By the building stand a horse and cart, 
and the artist has even found room for a roadway 
upon which he has painted a group of peasants. 


COMPANION. 


The Throat. 
all Throat Troubles, and are not injurious, 
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“Brown's Bronchial Troches" relieve | end 12c. for Self-Sharpening Lead-Pencil and Cir 
Sold every- lar of Thoroughbred Poultry and Eggs for Hatching. 
where, and only in boxes. Pri cents. (Adv. | Cire. alone, 5c., English or German. Lahr Bros., Juda, Wis. 


O® REBIABILE'S 


REMEMBER THAT IMPERIAL GRANUM CONTINUES 
TO BE THE STANDARD AND BEST FOOD FOR 
BABIES e e INVALIDS AND CONVALESCENTS 
PRAISE ITS VIRTUES, AND IT IS ACCEPTABLE TO 
THE PALATE AND TO THE MOST DELICATE 
DIGESTION AT ALL PERIODS OF LIFE e THERE 
ARE MORE HEARTY MEN AND WOMEN IN THIS 
COUNTRY TODAY THAT WERE RAISED ON 
IMPERIAL GRANUM THAN ON ANY OTHER FOOD. 


IMPERLALBGRANUM 






































combined with pure, sweet cow’s 

milk, furnishes the best principles 

of diet for the last comers into the 
household. They thrive on 
it, and laugh rather than 
bawl, especially when 
IMPERIAL GRANUM 
is placed in their sight. 


Mother’s Milk 


of suitable quantity and 
quality is the best form of 
nutrition for the little one, 
and it often happens that 
a mother can successfully 
nourish her child, when 





at first it seems impossible, if 
she will resort to a liberal diet of 
IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


of 2% fe OB A 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! 
The Imperial Granum Company, - New Daven, Conn. 


Shipping Depot: JoHn Carve & Sons, New York. 


Booklet sent on application. 





Complexion 
Powder 


Médittted 


on Powder 


Other so-called complexion powders come and go, 
but Pozzoni’s remains unchanged in the toilets of refined 
\merica,. 


ladies of A forty years’ record of unparalleled 


popularity is a sufficient guarantee of its merits. The 
ingredients are the purest and most costly. 
A 
or Box by 


J. A. POZZONI PHARMACAL COMPANY, 


Commercial Bldg., New York. 


Trial Package Mailed Free 
Mail for 50 cents. 


Pozzoni Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Making Ice Cream in 3 Minutes is Easy 


and possible only with a 
Peerless Iceland Freezer. 


It makes Ice Cream and dozens of 
delicious frozen daintie: BETTER 
EASIER QUICKE AND 
Cc APER than any you can buy 
because it is the simplest, and costs 
no more than a poor one. Write 
to-day for free booklet, “SEVEN 
REASONS WHY.” 


Ice Chipper Free. 


On request we will send 
coupon goad for one Peerl 
Chipper if you buy an ICELAND 
REEZER this summer. This 
chipper is one solid piece of steel, 


chips ice properly, rapidly, and ' , 

the best tool made for tha‘ 4 

Price by mail to all others, 35 cents. J 

If your dealer does not sell * , 

Freezers and Chippers and will not 


them for yo lus his name 
your order will have it 
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Booklet—‘‘Ice Cream Secrets,” goes 
with each Freezer or mailed free. 


Address Dept. D, DANA & CO., Makers, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


ess paid east of Miss! 









“The First Minute.” 
Nickel-plated Toy Freezer. Makes pi 

















“SUNSHINE AND SHADOW." 
Taken with a $5.00 Tourist Daylight-Loading VIVE. 


Three Distinct Lines of Vives. 


IN MANY STYLES AND SIZES, WITH IRIS DIAPHRAGMS. 

Ist. Daylight-Loading Tourist Vives, for either Cartridge Roll Films, 
Glass Plates or Cut Films, for any number of exposures without having to go to 
a dark room to change. 

2d. M. P. C. Vives, or our new Mechanical 12 Glass Plate Changing 
Cameras, having a// and more advantages than other makes of this class. 

3d. Our 1899 Line of highly finished Mahogany Folding Vives, fitted with 
the celebrated combined pneumatic bulb lever and time release Unicum Shutters. 


.. All Cameras Fully Guaranteed... 


Space will not. permit elucidating further, but before buying a Came 
our Free ? Art Catalogue and Vive Brochure, or 5 cents for a fine: 
mounted Sample Photograph 


VIVE CAMERA COMPANY, (™anuiscturers of Cameras 


‘and Phote Supplies. 
Home Office: N. W. Cor. State and Washington Sts., Chicago. 
NEW YORK OFFICE : 621 Broadway. BOSTON OFFICE: 168 Tremont St. LONDON OFFICE ; Regent House, Regent St.,W. 


a 


The Guaranteed Wheel 


Bevel-Gear Chainless, $60. 


CRESCEN 


BICYCLES 






TRADEMARK. 


LINING 



























25¢ Looks like silk, Dye 
oe wears better. Ae 
























If your dry-goods store does not have genuine Nearsilk, price 25c., write to 
the NEARSILK COMPANY, P. O. Box 230, New York, and we will forward you 
a sample card of Nearsilk and the information where you can purchase same. 
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FOR WOMEN, MEN and CHILDREN. “toe 
They Satisfy Eyes and Feet. 


Made in fine and medium grades — all fashionable shapes. 


The Men's and Women's cost from $3 to $5, according to fineness 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


Look for our name on sole or lining 


is the Pingree notion $3 
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"THE PRICES of 

Crescent Bicycles 
are guaranteed and 
rigidly maintained 
throughout the sea- 
sons—low enough 


UALITY is the 
~ vital consid 
tion in the making 
of Crescent Bicycles. 
Steadfastly — main- 
tained, it is the 
foundation of the 
past and future 
achievements of the 
wheel. 





of the perfect shoe for 
women at... + « 













to be practical and 
high 2nough to 
cover a first grade 


I eg Oy 










$a pretty booklet te 
it's free. Mother G 
on linen 
























‘veer. Pingree & Smith, Detroit, i, 
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product. 


Adults’ Chain Models, $35. 
Juvenile Models, (24202) $25. 
Let us send you our Catalogue No. 9, containing 

“CARE OF THE WHEEL "'— FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Chicago and New York. 


EAR 
Baker’s Teas. 
75 Ibs. in total for Boys* or Gis Bieyele: 
; hi 


for Youths’ or Maid 
for Men's or W 


You’re burning 


the candle at both ends, when you use soap 
with Pearline— throwing away some of the 
money that Pearline saves. The easy work, the 
absence of rubbing, the quickness, is all 
due to the Pearline. Pearline does all 
that the soap is meant to do or can do 

and more besides. Soap doesn't help 

and isn’t necessary. 

\t Soap is simply extravagance, so is 
" too much Pearline, on 


Sess = ho soap. 
















A BICYCLE 


BY SELLING 












to 10 1 





wt ris. We will enclose 


the xi 
whieh were taken lately 
Youraffectionate friend, Carrie 









from the factory. The price will be a revelation to you concerning my wheel say that it is 



































carriage values, with profits of middien ealers cut off, You hing wheel. All of my 
will pocket these profits. In buying a buggy, a carriage or wagon, Atisfaetory 
or any kind of barness or horse acces from our catalogue, Yours truly, Claudia Jones 
You have a larger stock to choose from th paler can carry. : i ae 

‘ou order with safety because our br Kent, Sutter Co., Cal., Murch 25, 1800 
everything we sell. If dissatisfied, send — W. 4G. Baker, Springfield, Mass 
get your money, and we will pay the freight both ways, Roy Sioeiiaaeyy, Bice ss | el for nearly I nave had ny whe 

itn Leather Quarter Top el. Tride 






PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT 














1 Sunday 
We manufacture on a large scale and with every Improvement for economy and excellent work. eal Siny eee TT the litt 
To the cost of manufacture we add one profit—that is yare charged. Bi you spend your Se ENS el think it very nice 
money study our catalogue and see what we offer you, what low prices. It is sent free. lice We u ie. — Yours truly, Ma : 
ee COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. w. G. BA kK E R (Dept. _ Spri ngfield, Mass: 
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The strong right arm 
that holds for peace 


Shall with our nation’s 
emblem go 


To darker lands beyond 
the seas, 


And light them with 
SAPOLIO. 


An American product that has won the patronage 
of the civilized world. 
The use of Sapolio is a distinguishing mark of ah 
enlightened people. Darkness, dirt and disease are it 
driven before it. 
No nation is stronger than its homes. Sapolio 
makes bright, clean and happy homes, and a pow- 
erful, progressive, peaceful nation is the result. ‘| 
Sapolio must clean, that the flag may civilize. “ns oN | 


ImiTATIONS DISAPPOINT. 


A clean nation has ever 
been a strong nation 





Digitized by Google 


PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
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LLOYD’S 
CAMERA SALE. 


These Cameras and Sundries are new (not 
shop-worn), are ’99 construction, with the latest 
Bausch & Lomb guaranteed lenses, are reliable 
and fully warranted, and we immediately refund 
you your money if not entirely satisfactory. 


$20 Cycle Poco $11.20. 


A strictly high-grade Camera. Fitted 
with Bausch & Lomb Rapid Rectilinear 
Lens and Unicum Shutter. Morocco 
grain leather, with leather handle. 
Finished in best possible manner, strong 
and rigid, light in weight, compact, serviceable, brass 
trimmings. It has spring actuated ground glass screen, 
rising front and two tripod plates. Picture 4x5, for 
films or glass plates. Sold everywhere last season for 
20 00, we open our §| ring sale b 

i * $11.20. 


Ray Tourist 


or Cycle Folding Camera. 


Picture 4x 5, polished mahogany case, cover- 
ing of fine seal grain leather, reversible view finder, 
brass top. Compact, weight 28 oz. All parts 
are simple, strong, handsome and durable. Last 
year’s price $16.00. We offer 50 at this sale for *9.60. 


$5.00 Poco Camera. 


Picture 4 x 5, covered with fine morocco grain leather, fixed 
focus lens, time and instantaneous Rochester shutter, and two 
brilliant view finders, also double plate holder 

$2.75. 


included. Advertised price $5.00, our Sale Price 
. - as 
Lloyd’s Developing and Printing Outfit. 
‘This standard outfit contains 3 composition trays, 1 printing frame, 1 fine 
eee ‘Red Lamp (warranted), 1 bottle Rayon toning and fixing solution, 
‘Trenol developing powders, 2 de o paper, 1 pkg. hyposulphite 


of soda, 2 oz, graduate, © complete ¢ instruction $ 
book. Worth $3.00, our price... ee 


Lloyd’s Sliding Tripod, jai cecreciies 


od on the market. Made of spruce and has best metal heads. & ()C 
Dealers sell this for $1.75, our Special Price at this Sale. a 
ORDER BY MAIL, The prices can only be pr ‘ocured of us. We will 
ship goods on the same day your order is received Send cash with order. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 3; Washington ost Moston, Mass, 


Lioyd’s Photographic Encyclopedia, an Art Book of 300 pages, all about 
photography in all its branches, finely illustrated, sent for ten 2c. stamps. 
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for all Cameras, the most 












CARTERS 


Photo/ibrary 


PASTE 


So Does Your Stationer and 
Your Druggist. 


It is a pure white paste for general home 
use, for scrap books, tissue flowers and 
mounting photographs. 

It sticks, it sticks 
stays stuck. 
wholesome. 
No home 


quickly, and what it. sticks 
It is pleasant to handle, clean, sweet and 
It looks good and is just as good as it looks. 


for a 





should be without it— 5c. tube. 


Trial Tube Free 


for the name of « grocer who hasn't it and 2-ct. stamp to pay postage. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., Boston, Mass. 


2-02. 
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COMPANION. 
AMP fougyin 


Wi Bors 


WIGWAM a, MANHANNOCK ISLAND, 
LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, N.H. 
(WHITE MOUNTAINS.) 


MAY 18, 1800. 


Personally Supervised and Managed by 


Fohn M. Dick, B. D., 
of Boston, 





EIGHTH SEASON, 


Opens, June 23. Closes, Sept. 15. 


An Outing That Appeals to Boys. 
Commends Itself to Intelligent Parents. 


ATTRACTIONS. 
“ 
Tent Life, 
Boating, 
Canoeing, 
Cruising, Fishing, 
Swimming, 
Mountain Coach- 
ing and Climbing, 
Athletics, 
Aquatics, Tennis, 
Tether-Ball, 
Basket-Ball, 
Baseball. 








Full Tutoring 


Department. 
(Optional.) 





CARNIVAL OF BOATS, 1898, 


Elaborate equipment partially the gifts of wealthy gentlemen, to 
make possible and permanent an ideal summer home for their sons. 
College-bred men of robust Christian character lead the various 


departments of camp life. A Resident Camp Physician. 
















“Idlewild” is commended by jAgelimit ee 10 to 18. 
Hon, CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. nber limit + + 50 boys. 
eae TEMOTHY DWIGHT: Tale: Prosene-waganialan fi + 11 boys. 
Hon, 0. VINCENT COFFIN, Ex.-Gov. Conn. 
Rev. GEO. W. SHINN, D. D., Newton, Mass. | 1? weeks, fall t ee 
Rev. A. H. PLUMB, D. D., Boston. a wonka 0.00 
And parents of 475 boy campers of past years. | 2 weeks 30.00 


Parents or Guardians must submit satisfactory references as to 
character and standing of a boy before he will be accepted. 





For 32-Page Illustrated Booklet Send 2-cent Stamp to 
Mr. Dick, Box 62, Back Bay, Boston. 





House 
Cleaning— 


CELLAR TO GARRET 
—can be thoroughly ac- 
complished by the least 
expenditure of labor and 


the shortest time by the aid of 


Hersom’s 


Italian 


Sapone. 


This Great Cleaner is used 
in thousands of New England 
homes for washing clothes, 
dishes, pots, pans, win- 















dows, woodwork, etc. 
Use it once and you'll 
use it always. 
Be sure your grocer sells 
you Hersom’s Italian Sapone; 
each r2-cent package contains a 
glassware 


PRESENT. 


We give Premiums for Sapone Wrappers ; 
send for Premium List, Free. 






























{ 
THOMAS HERSOM & ie. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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HEIR 


| 


HE house consis- 





ted of a kitchen 
and a “t’other 
room.” The kitchen, 
the newer part, was | 
sheathed with vertical 


boards. ‘ T’other 

room’? was of logs. 

The chinks between 

the logs had been filled 
with clay, but year by year the clay had dried 
and loosened, and successive generations of 
Daltons had utilized detached “chunks” of it 
in bringing chickens and pigs to a scampering 
sense of their superfiuousness, until now 
suinmer breeze or winter blast swept through 
unhindered. 

‘There were eight corners in the two rooms, 
in seven of which were beds; and, when one 
Teflects that upon occasion each bed might have 
its complement of occupants, the providence 
that had accomplished such complete ventila- 
tion seems wise and far-seeing. 

At five o'clock on a chilly October morning 
8 coffee-pot and a frying-pan were balanced 
among the blazing logs in the kitchen tireplace, 
and the corn pone in its skillet was covered up 
in the hot ashes. The occupants of the kitchen 
beds and of sume of those in “‘t’other room” 
were ready for breakfast when Mrs. Dalton 
went to the open door between the two rooms 
and said, mildly : 

“Wash, if you aim to get married to-day, it’s 
time you was a-gettin’ up.” 

“Is he a-thinkin’ of gettin’ married to-day ?”” 
asked her husband, who was putting on his 
shoes in front of the fire. 

“That's the calculation. He got his license 
yesterday ; they’re going to Asheville to see the 
circus.” 

“Washington,” the father called, “be you 
agoin’ to take your mule to Asheville 
to-day?” 

“That's what I was aimin’ to do.” The 
bridegroom came out into the kitchen in his 
shirt-sleeves, with his shoes in his hand. 
“Was you wantin’ to use her?” 

“I was calculatin’ to hau] wood to-day; you 
reckon to-tnorrow wouldn't do just as well for 
your purpose ?”" 

“?Twould,’'—stretehing and laying horizontal 
palms upon the ceiling,—‘‘but the circus won’t 
wait ; that’s the difficulty.” 

“Ta me, father,” said Mrs. Dalton, “there’s 
a whole day to-morrow that aint touched yet. 
We can get along to-day without the wood; 
the children can tote brush.” 

“I won’t be home till to-morrow evening. I 
aim to stay overnight in Asheville.” 

“You g’long and get married, Wash,” said 
his mother, indulgently ; ‘‘we'll manage without 
the wood.’ 

So Wash proceeded with his toilet. He drew 
achair in frdnt of the fire, and leaning forward | 
with an elbow on each knee, began to polish | 
his shoes. His brother Jetf came stumping in, | 
sat down beside him, and put out his feet to | 
warm them. 

“How’s them?” he asked, referring to his 
new shoes. 

Wash pinched up the vamp of the shoe! 
nearer him, ran a critical finger along the sole, 
scrutinized the heel, set his own shoes forward 
upon the hearth, and said: 

“Trade and give you fifty cents to boot if 
you’ll go out right now and feed the mule.” 

They exchanged without another word; 
only Jeff said chucklingly, as he took his seat 
at the break fast-table: 

“That mule’s done et.” 

“You aim to bring Tennie home with you?” 
said Wash’s mother to him as, having eaten 
his breakfast, he donned a new slouch hat— 
the only article of wearing apparel that he had 
bought for this occasion. 

“No, I don't guess I will,” he answered. 
“Tennie's done swept out the cabin and put in 
a table and some fryin’-pans and things and 
laid the fire, so I reckon we'll stop there.” 

He went out and, in a few minutes, seated 
on Jenny, his mule, he trotted away. Not 
one of those he had left sitting about the 
breakfast-table in the home he was leaving, 
presumably forever, held an unkind thought of 
him, and yet not one had gone even so far as 
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the door with him to 


wish him well or say 
good-by. Such was 
not their way. 

A half-mile from 
home he left the high- 
way for a woodlatd 
road, and soon came 





into sight of a weather- 
boarded little house. a 

“O Wash!” called a voice from behind a 
clump of button-bush at his side; then he 
heard the rattle of bars, and knew that ‘Tennie 
had milked and was driving the cows to 
pasture. She came toward him, pushing back 
her calico sunbonnet and revealing a fresh, 
good-natured and comely 
face. 

“La me!” she cried, “I 
didn't know you’d get to 
go so early; I could have 
been ready a hour ago.” 

He only nodded to her, 
althodgh his mild eyes were 
full of kindly greeting. 
They were very near the 
house, and she walked 
along by his side. At the 
barn-yard gate she took up 
a pail of milk she had left 
standing there and carried 
it into the house, steering 
it carefully past her father, 
who stood stiffly in the 
doorway. 

“1 won’t be ten minutes, 
Wash,” she called out as 
she disappeared. 

“looks like we're going 
to have a pretty day,” said 
the old man, coming out 
and seating himself upon 
the edge of the piazza. 

Wash dismounted and 
came and sat down beside 
him, drawing forward as 
he did soa saddle that lay 
by the door. It formed 
the subject of a short col- 
loquy, and before ‘Tennie 
appeared, although she was 
prompt, a “swap” had been 
negotiated; Wash’s saidle 
lay upon the piazza, and 
Jenny stood recaparisoned 
for her journey. 

Tennie wore a white 
sunbonnet, stiff and flaring, 
and bordered with a wide 
and jaunty double ruffle. 
Her gown was a linsey- 
woolsey plaid of her own 
spinning and weaving, and she had thrown 
over her shoulders a shaw! also manufactured 
by her own hands and of wool cut from sheep 
of her own raising. Every article of her 
apparel, excepting her shoes, had been fash- 
ioned within the little cabin she was leaving, 
and from the raw material. And yet our bride- 
elect is not contemporary with our great-grand- 
mothers, but an end-of-the-nineteenth-century 
girl, a mountaineer of western North Carolina, 
where time has almost stood still for generations. 

She gave her lover a “poke of rations,” as 
he called it, which he fastened to the saddle, 
and then, having assisted her to a seat upon 
Jenny’s back, mounted before her, and they 
rode away. The mule set off upon so brisk a 
trot that the crisp, frost-rimmed sedges still 
crackled under her feet when, three miles 
farther on, she turned out of the road into the 
open field that surrounded the preacher’s 
house. It was a log cabin of one room, 
windowless except for a shuttered hole in the 
wall; but smoke rose from the crumbling 
chimney, and the door stood open. 

“Howdy !”’ called the preacher, heartily, and 
“Howdy!” responded Tennie; but Wash said 
nothing. He was fumbling in his pocket for 
his marriage license. He found it, presented 
it, and let it speak for him; then he descended, 


preacher’s wife, and the preacher was putting 
on his coat as a concession to the ministerial 
function he was about to celebrate. 

The bridegroom took off his hat, and, with 
hands a-tandem, measured off its rim while his 
mild eyes scanned the log walls in search of a 
place to hang it; for the preacher’s hat, 
discolored, dilapidated, and generally forlorn, 
occupied the only peg there. As its owner 
came forward to remove it, Wash held his own 
up against the logs beside it, remarking : 

“Pretty much the same size; how’ll you 
swap? Try it.” He handed the new one to 
the preacher, and put on the old one himself. 

The old man fitted the hat on his head, then 
took it off and surveyed it wistfully, smoothing 
his scant locks the while. 

“I'm powerful bad off for a hat,” he said, 
“but I don’t guess 1 can pay you the boot 
you’d want. I aint handlin’ cash this year; 
they're payin’ me in corn and apples.” 

“Dll give you my hat for yours, you to jine 
me and Tennie for boot.’ 

So five minutes afterward Wash resumed 





THE JOURNEY BEGUN. 


his journey, poorer by the difference between 
}an old slouch hat and a new one, richer by the 
| worth of the bride artlessly mounted behind 
him. Evidently she disapproved of his latest 
trade, for she said: 

“Now hurry up, Wash!”” 

“There’s a whole day to-morrow that aint 
touched yet, Tennie.”” 

“Tm afraid you might take a notion to swap 
wives with the preacher.’’ 

“By gracious!” exclaimed her husband, and 
whipped Jenny into her paces as if appreciating 
| the narrow escape he had made. 

At Asheville, the parade that heralded the 
afternoon performance was in progress, at 
eleven o’clock, and our bridal party was there 
to see. The denizens of the city looked on 
from second stories, but the country people, 
drawn from farmhouses in river bottoms and 
from log cabins in mountain fastnesses as far 
away as forty miles and farther, thronged the 
| sidewalks, a picturesquely patched and ragged 
| crowd, as unsophisticated and unlettered, and 
| withal as gentle and hospitable as could be 





gathered from under the Stars and Stripes. ' 


‘They were of every age and size and color, yet 


, were they all, in seeming, but children at a | 


show. 
| A family, fairly representative of the throng, 





passed, and the buglers and the chariots 
bearing the queens of the ring and trapeze, all 
| royally attired in gilded crowns and robes of 
" glistening scarlet. 
' “Yer she comes, Rildy!” shouted the old 
man, seizing the woman’s hand in childish 
| ecstasy ; “yer comes the sure-nuff tagger! Oh, 
‘ lawdy, lawdy, look a thar! ’Rastus can squeeze 
|round more to the front, I reckon, and I'll 
hold Maudie Laurabella on my shoulder. 
Lawdy, it’s a-comin’ now! I’ve seen a right 
| smart o’ bear and catamount and coon, but I 
: never did see a sure-nuff tagger before!"’ 

But presently it turned out that what the 
man had taken for a live tiger was nothing but 
a picture of one on the outside of a wagon 

}eover. All the animals were boxed in and 
| concealed from view. 

“It's a mighty low-down trick, to cheat 
people like that, that’s druv forty miles to see 
it,” said the old man. ‘Puttin’ ’em off witha 
picture stiddy the sure-nuff vannint.”” 

Some boys rushing along outside the curb 
obstructed ’Rastus’s view. and jostled him until 

he began to cry. Suddenly 
a strong pair of amns lifted 
the child and set him upon 
a sturdy shoulder. They 
were Washington Dalton's 
arms and shoulder, and it 
was Tennie who handed 
the mother a square of 
chewing gum. 

‘The elephant realized the 
family ideals; but when 
the monkey wagon passed, 
with its tantalizing display 
of painted simians disport- 
ing in a painted forest, 
their disappointment could 
hardly be endured. 

“aint they goin’ to do 
none o’ them tricks that’s 
pictured out?” asked the 





old man. 

“They are,” answered 
Wash, “but it’s in the 
tent.” 

“‘Whereabouts is the tent 
at?” 


“You can’t get in,” in- 
terrupted Tennie, “without 
a ticket, and they are 
seventy-five cents apiece. 
Wash’s got two.’’ 

“Rildy.” — the old man 
gesticulated dramatically, 
—“I done hauled you all 
forty-odd miles for noth- 

“Where are you from?” 
asked Wash. 

“Out Madison County 
way.”" 

“We-all done come that 
way, too; when did you 
leave?” 

“Yesterday evening. We 
druv over in a top wagon 
and slept in it as snug as 
bears. How did you-uns travel?” 

“Amuleback.” 
| At the next corner the old man halted, gazed 

wistfully for a moment after the procession, 
| then turned his little company into the narrow 
| cross-street. 
“My team's out yer a little bit,” he said in 
| dejected tones. 

Wash looked up at the court-house clock. 
There was time to spare before the perform- 
| ance, so he and Tennie followed their new 
acquaintances, 

The team proved to be two tired-looking 
horses attached to a “mountain schooner” by a 
tackling constructed piecemeal, as exigencies 
had demanded, of odd lengths of chain, rope, 
strap or rags—anything that would serve to 
attach the power to the weight. 

“Mighty nigh played out,” said Wash, 
laying a hand upon the nearer horse. 

‘Their owner’s reply seemed uncourteously 
irrelevant. Coming close to Wash, his lean 
| old figure bent into a bow, his head facetiously 
; aslant and his faded eyes alight with the joy of 
a suddenly conceived solution of his difticulties, 
i he demanded : 

“Jes” show me them tickets !’” 
; They were laid upon his palm, where he 
moved them about reflectively with an unsteady 





helped Tennie to alight, tied the mule to the! —anold man, his young wife and two children, | finger. 


low-hanging branches of an apple-tree, turned 


and entered the cabin without a word. Tennie curbing to keep from being thrust into the, 


was seated before the fire talking with the 


—were holding to a telephone pole at the 


street by the crowd. ‘The piebald ponies had 


“Seventy-tive cents, you said?” 
Wash assented. 
) “And one will let you into the cireus?” 
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“Two and a half of them for your family; ! camp? Stop in by; this is as good a place as | out right poor, Wash, than to make money off of | highways, — scene of the more recent bloudy 


they wouldn’t charge for the baby.” 

Keeping his eyes on the tickets, he walked | 
Lack and confronted Rildy, who had gut into the 
wagon with the children. 

“You reckon we couldn’t walk back home, 
Rildy? We could travel tol’able slow ; we could 
camp out two nights, or three maybe, stiddy one. 
We could take turns totin’ Maudie Laurabella, 
and maybe the neighbors goin’ home would give 
usa lift now and then.” 

“Looks like we-all ought to see the circus,” ; 
she answered; ‘“‘we’ve come so fur—and maybe 
*Rastus won't never get another chance.” 

“I'm plum sure I won't never get another 
chance, Rildy ; it’s goin’ to cost a heap to keep 
them horses through the winter, and if I can 
find a customer I'll sell the whole layout and 
take some of the money and go to the circus!"" 

Promptly Wash started upon a critical circuit 
of the “layvut,”” completing which, be inquired: 
“How'll you trade for my mule?’’ 

“Give me your mule and saddle and twenty 
dollars, and you can take the whole rig.” 

“Wait ou me while I fetch her.” Wash 
started off. Rildy had already begun to pack up. 
Holding up a coarse blanket, she said : 

“We can tie the camping truck in yer, and we 
can fasten it to the saddle and take turns riding.’’ 

In their eagerness they were regarding the 
bargain as effected, although they bad not seen 
the mule; so when Wash returned, the swap was 
acvumplished without haggling, and the old man 
tethered the mule and led his family away, 
chuckling childishly. 

Wash and Temnie, sitting in the mouth of the 
tunnel-like wagon-top, inventoried their new 
possessions. 

“If 1 could make a few more such trades, 
Tennie,” he said, “we could buy a farm before 
we're much older. Nary one of them horses 
aint as you may say old; all they want is to be 
fed up and rested a bit, and a little fixing up will 
make the wagon as good as new. But I can't 
buy no more tickets, Tennie.” He took oul a 
tin tobacco box which did duty as a pocketbook 
and examined its contents. ‘No, giree, Ten- 
nessee! I’ve only just got enough to buy some 
extra fodder and to take us riding in one of them 
cars that’s running without nothing on earth to 
push or to pull ’em, and then I'll have to spend 
something to find out where pap's kinfolks is 
aliving at. ‘They’ll keep us all night sure, but 
I dor’t guess they’ll recollect me. I’m sorry, 
Tenn but then I don’t guess there’s much more 
circus in the tent than there is in them pictures.” 

“No,” answered his bride, determined to make 
the best of a great disappointment; “and for 
ous in’ varinints it’s a heap better to have ‘em: 
* still than to have 'em a-tearin’ round. 
wi ild critters is dangerous, anyway. ‘They might 
have gut after us und et us up, and then where'd 
we be?” 

“And the cabin swept out and the fire laid, 
too.” 

“We'll go and look at the pictures some more, 
Wash; and we’ll go right now, so that we'll 
have time to see the stores, too."* { 

“Shucks, Tennie! There’s a whole day 
to-morrow that aint touched yet.” 

Having acted upon this, the family motto, 
which the horses, at least, were the better for, 
the gathering dusk of the next afternoon found 
them but twelve miles advanced upon the 
homeward way. ‘The horses were trotting 
willingly along over an undulating road that 
skirted a range of wooded hills at their left, 
while to the right, unbroken save by its 
intersecting branch, lay the shadowed valley. 

“What's that? a catamount?” Tennie shoved 
back her sunbonnet to catch more clearly a faint 
cry that came from the woods a few rods farther 
on. Wash slowed his team and leaned forward. 

“It'sa child!” he said. ‘Take notice tu the} 
team,” he whispered irrelevantly; ‘they're no 
old hacks; they’ve got a heap o’ spirit in ’em. 
Tell you, ‘Tennie, we made a powerful guod 
trwie; that mule is in guod condition, but she's a 
old one; she'll be mighty no-‘count in a year or 
two.” 

‘The ery of the fretful child was very distinct 
now, and a sudden turn revealed the light of a 
camp-fire in the woods on the hillside. ‘Then the 
neur horse gave a glad whinny of recognition. 

“It’s that family!” exclaimed Tennie. ‘And 
there’s Jenny tied to a pine-tree!” 

The horses came to a stand and Wash and 
‘Tennie alighted. Submerged in a sea of misery, 
the campers did not notice their approach. ‘The ' 
show was over, the price was paid; and tired, 
dispirited, repentant, cross, they had only half 
tried to make themselves comfortable, and had 
not succeeded at all. The tire was low; there 
was no gathered fuel to replenish it, and the old 
inan, with pain-drawn features, sat nursing a 
“rising” upon his foot, an old ailment aggravated 
by his long walk. 

The cotfepot lay on its side, a stream of 
grounds issuing from under its tilted lid, and its 
bottom slowly unsoldering on the hot coals; the 
corn-bread, broken but scarcely tasted, lay upon 
a log. ’Rastus, sleepy and obstinate, refused to 
lie down upon the bed of blanketed pine-boughs 
his father had spread for him, and Maudie 
Laurabella wriggled and wailed in her mother’s 
arms and would not be comforted. 

“sa here you be,” was Wash’s salutation. 

“Why, howdy, howdy!” exclaimed the old’ 
man and his wife, both at once. “Going to | 











2 


, and partner. 


any. Have some supper.” 

Their spirits rose with the opportunity of 
being hospitable. The old man forgot his 
“rising’’ and stirred the fire; the baby hushed; 
the mother rescued and replenished the coffee- 


pot, and curiosity put ’Rastus’s ill-nature to: and began to stow away the remnants of her | approached. 
‘The old man kept close behind the | 
young one, and watched the process of “hitching | chuy, chuy of his rice mortar. 


flight. 


Washington drew his equipage up into the: 
woods, unhitched his horses, let them drink , 
from the brook close by, foddered them—Jenny, | 


two, for she had been neglected in the general 
despondency—and tethered them for the night. 

With a glad ejaculation, ’Rastus climbed into 
the wagon, dragged his blanket after him, and 
promptly went to sleep upon it. Maudie Laura- 
bella signified her willingness to lie down beside 
him, and in three minutes forgot her woes ; and 
then the adults gave themselves up to the 
campers’ goud cheer. Wash foraged for fuel, 
and soon a rvaring fire was leaping toward the 
stars. Tennie added to Kildy'’s viands some 
that she had purchased in Asheville for her first 
housekeeping experiments, and for two hours 
they plied their modest culinary arts and 
surrendered themselves to the pleasures of their 
unexacting appetites. ‘Then Tennie and Rildy 
crept in beside the children; the two men lay 
down before the fire upon ’Rastus’s discarded 
bed, and then all slept as soundly as if protected 
by bolts and bars. 

Wash and Tennie were first to waken in the 
morning. They fed the animals and started up 
the fire again, and still the old man slept. ‘He 
was mighty nigh played out,” said Wash. “I 
reckon he’d walked most of the way and let 
Rildy and the children ride.” 

“She was all wore out, too,” said Tennie. 
“Joltin’ along amuleback aint as easy as ridin’ 
in a top-wagon, ’specially when there’s children 
and truck to look after.”” 

“| made a mighty good bargain to begin our 
married life with, eh, ‘Tennessee? Wash 
slapped her shoulder, but she did not smile; she 
only looked pitifully at the old man. ‘Then she 
went behind the wagon and, raising one end of 
the flap, peered in at the sleeping trio. Wash 
had followed her. 

“They've got thirty miles to go yet," she said. 
“They can’t do it, Wash.” 

“It was a fair swap, ‘Tennie. 
wool over his eyes.” 


1 didn’t pull no 


old somebodies like that.”” 


less jovial than supper had been. 
went for the horses Tennie got into the wagon 


| purchases. 


up” with eyes dim with wistfulness. He went 
and laid a trembling hand upon the nearer horse. 

“This one's Jack,” he said. “Don’t you 
never go to urgin’ him beyond his strength; he’ll 
do all he’s able to without ary touch of the 
whip.” Then he took to stroking Jack’s muzzle, 
saying meanwhile, ‘‘T’other one’s Tom; he’s a 
willin’ creetur, too.” 

Wash was silent. Ie seemed to be adjusting 
with extreme care his miscellaneous makeshifts 
of harness. At last he came and stuod by Tom's 
head. He pulled a cockle-bur out of his, mane, 
he even lifted his forelock away from his eyes, 
and as he did so he said: ‘Well, daddy, what 
do you say to swapping back again?” 

The old man stared. Rildy gave a glad cry, 
| but Tennie a gladder one, as she promptly 
| descended to the ground. 

For a moment the old man stood bewildered. 
Then, groping in his pocket, he said quaveringly : 

“We can't, Rildy,.we can’t do it! 1 hunted 
up a man in Asheville,”—he raised his dim ey. 3 
to Wash’s face,—‘“a man that I’ve owed nine 
dollars to for five years, and I paid him; and 
Rildy bought the children some shoes and 
clothes and things, and this is all there's left out 
of that twenty dollars.” Ile held out a few 
silver coins upon his palm. 

Wash turned a puzzled look upon Tennie, but 
she met it with clear, unwavering eyes. 

With a slow, sidewise smile, he laid a hand 
upon her shoulder, guided her toward the mule, 
and gallantly gave her his hand to mount from. 
; Then he handed up to her her <Ashevills 
purchases, 

“Well, daddy,” he said, “I like my mule right 
smart after all, and if you say so we'll swap 
even. You keep your team and rig; before 


Good day to you-all,”” and he turned Jenny’s 
head toward the road. 

Rildy: was quicker to comprehend the situation 
than the old man was, and snatching the money 


“I know it, Wash; but then he’s such a old *from his hand, she ran down the slope and held 


somebody ; he aint got any more what you may 
call judgment than a baby.” 

Again her husband inspected the wagon 
closely. ‘‘1t’s a heap better than I thought it 
was,” he said. “It’s mighty nigh as good as 
new." 

‘They returned to the fire. The old man had 
awakened. He rose stiffly, accosted them 


pleasantly, and with a hand on his back, limped 
away to awake Rildy. 

Our bridal party watched him gravely. 

“I'd rather,” said Tennie, 


“I'd rather start 





has 
much to jeam 
and many odd| 


A American 
phases of life to which to become habituated, 
before he “gets the hang of things” in the 
Philippines. 

Among other novelties he will make the 
acquaintance of the great-grandfather of man- 


kind,—according to the evolutionists,- in the) 
person of a little owl-faced, big-eyed creature, | 


with long, slender fingers and toes, called by the 


Tagals a meron, and by the scientific professors ; 
Also he must come to know a, 
long-tailed, green monkey, called a chonyo, that | 


the tursius. 


does great mischief in the corn and sweet potato 
plantatiuns. When bunting in the jungle, he 
will learn to recognize a tamarau “tunnel” 


:and keep out of it, as otherwise he will stand a 


good chance of being run over, incontinently, by 
a panicky little dwarf buffalo. 

When selecting a plantation, he will do well | 
to inquire whether the district is infested by the 
babui, the wild hog of these islands, which, 
when numerous, makes all agriculture impossible, 


; and also about another devastator of gardens, 


the kulewy. Concerning this animal, 1 shall 
have more to say, presently. 

In fact, our fellow-countrymen will find that 
life—whether human, animal or vegetable—is on 
quite a differeut key in Luzon. ‘To illustrate the 
surprises in store for him, I will recount a bit of 
my own experience at a hemp plantation, a few 
leagues out of Manila. 

I hope my patriotism will not be questioned if 
I say that [ took up this hemp farm in company 
with a young Spaniard who came into possession 
of it alt-r the death of his father; for although, 
theoretically, a Spaniard may be an enemy, 
practically he need not be, and certainly T have 
found Sefior Emilio Arenas a very good friend 
1 doubt not that in time he will 
citizen. 
sinall, but there is 


become an estimable Ameri 
At present our plantation 
plenty of chance to enlarge. 








In the hope of. 


the coins toward them breathlessly. 

“No, I reckon not," said Wash. “’Twas a 
fair swap, you know; besides, you’ll need 
something to buy fodder and things with.”” Then 
he started Jenny into a smart pace and Tennie 
told back a good-by. 


Then Wash looked over his shoulder and said: 
“Tennie, that’s the measliest trade I ever did 
make; don’t you go to giving me away when we 
get home.” 
“No, Wash,” she replied, ‘I never will.” 








increasing our busi 
jness we have been 
experimenting with a 
,hew steam-power machine for stripping the 

; hemp fibre. The boiler and engine—a small one 
| of four-horse power—are at the fuot of the hilly 
" hemp-fields. These border a long, wide swamp 
‘through the impassable jungles of which mean- 
ders a sluggish tributary of the Pasig River. 

To shelter the engine and fibre machine from 
the weather, a shed of corrugated iron was put 
up and painted white to radiate the rays of the 
tropical sun. The structure is thirty-five feet in 
length by sixteen in width, and as some of the 
| Native laborers are apt to steal the tvols, and so 

forth, we found it economical to provide the door 
| with a spring lock. ‘There are no windows, and 


that part of the shed containing the boiler is | 
There is a loft there just above | 


quite dark. 
j one’s head with a loose floor, where we put 
| broken tools, hemp poles, iron rods and other 
| spare gear. 

During .\ugust we ran the machine continu- 
ously, until the uncertainties of -\guinaldo’s 
leadership began. The vayuries of this insular 
patriot were past predicting. Filipino bush- 


whackers threatened us, so making everything | 


as snug as possible, Sefor Emilio and F left all 
in charge of Miguel, our native foreman, of 
whose fidelity we were assured, and went to 
Manila to wait for Philippine politics to calm 
down, 
Otis carried so steady a hand with the patriots 
in Manila, that no outbreak occurred during the 
autuinn, and by Christmas we concluded that 
American authority would prevail without blood- 
shed. 
feeling, even the armed bands of Filipinos 
appeared yood-humored, and on the twenty-eighth. 
of the month, I ventured to ride up to our hemp 
works again. Sefor Emilio meanwhile had gone 
to Hongkong, to put upon the market what fibre 
we had stripped. 

Proceeding on horseback along the raised 


Wash did not answer; he began to replenish | day, without incident worth recording. 
the fire. Good feeling prevailed, but breakfast was | I met but few natives abroad, for the day was 
When Wash | wet, and for Manila véry cold. 


you're a day older you’ll be glad you've got it. | 


They had travelled a mile before either spoke. } 


‘Trouble was indeed brewing, but General ! 


‘There was a week or more of pleasant ; 


reached the plantation next 
Indeed, 


engagements, — I 


No one was about the bviler shed as 1 
Miguel was at his but, for although 
the distance was half a league, I could hear the 
His native wife 





“ARE YOU HURT, SIR?" 


was at work pounding out their paddy crop. 
Heavy fog lay on the great swamp below the 
shed, and | could hear the alligators grunting 
down there. 

‘The sodden heaps of abuca shuck around the 
shed were sprouting with mushrooms, and several 
of the odd brown native rats rose on their long 
hind legs, to peep at me, as 1 unlocked the door. 
There had been so much wet weather that every- 
thing was mold and rust within. .\l] ironwork 
rusts quickly in this climate. Having left ir 
haste we had not properly covered or coated the 
engine with oil. 1 now bethought myself to 
remedy this oversight at once, since a few weeks 
of neglect may ruin valuable machinery here. 

A tier of our wood fuel still remained in the 
shed, and as a preliminary, to dry off the wet, | 
filled the boiler with water from the tank and 
kindled a fire in the furnace. 

The fire was soon crackling cheerfully, for the 
fuel had been kept fairly dry. 1 stood and 
watched the steam pressure—as indicated by the 
dial gage—mount slowly from tive to ten and 
twenty pounds, then, incidentally, I tried the 
“pop off * to see if it would work. It was rusted 
and stuck. I pulled an empty box forward to 
stand on while I examined the safety-valve, but 
had hardly stirred the box, when two snakes 
scurried from beneath it—pretty large snakes, 
too. It was far from light in the shed, for the 
door was open only a ctack. ‘The snakes ran in 
back of the boiler. I was afraid they might be 
venomous. ‘There are two or three “bad snakes" 
in Luzon. 

Throwing open the furnace dvor to get more 
light, I touk the furnace poker, au iron rod about 
six feet long, and began prodding to drive them 
out. One started out immediately—a yellow, 
spotted snake—and headed for the outer door. 1 
sprang to strike at it with the rod, as it ran. It 
gained the door, but I whacked it about a foot 
from its tail, whereat it Ubrashed back at me, 
to strike with its fangs. I broke its neck, 
however, with another blow and threw it out. 
swinging the door back as | turned to find the 
other snake. 

But either a gust of wind from outside, or the 
| draught of air, caused by the open door of the 
furnace, made the outer door swing to, with 
sufficient force to catch and spring the luck. 
The instant I heard it click, 1 remembered that 
I had left the key in the lock outside, and realized 
that 1 had now foolishly got myself locked into 
| the shed. 

Nut a pleasant predicament, for there was the 
other snake behind the boiler; and then there 
was, besides, the rusted ‘pop off” to deal with 
and that at once, for a glance at the gage showed 
eighty pounds of steam, with the pointer jumping 
higher every moment. 

Forgetting the snake for a moment, in the 
wrgent need of preventing a boiler explosion, 1 
hurriedly closed the furnace door and the draught 
slide to deaden the fire, and of course made it 
quite dark inside the shed. Then I jumped on 
the box to start the “pop off." It still stuck, but 
two or three blows from the poker started it, 

| when with a loud plu-r-r-r-p, a gush of steam 
spurted up into the roof of the shed. 

‘The effect of that blast of steam was like black 
magic! .\. conjurer’s wand never called forth a 
more startling horde! In an instant, the shed 
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was full of rushing, flapping things that squawked 
horribly and struck me from before and behind! 
Nasty, clammy hands seemed to buffet my face! 
Claws clutched my hair! ‘Teeth chattered in my 
ears! 

To protect my face I threw up my arms, lost 
my balance and fell off the box. 
surfaces rubbed and flapped against my hands. 
Something bit my left wrist and clung there. I 
shook it off by main strength, and struck right 
and lefc with the fire rod. 

Every moment I hit some flying thing, with 
a soft thud, and they fell all around me, squawk- 
ing. hissing and flapping about underfoot in the 
darkness! 

With every blow of the poker the uproar 
doubled. The whole interior of the shed seemed 
to be alive with madly fluttering pinions, snap- 
ping teeth and hideous, squeaking sounds. 
Regardless now, either of snakes on the floor, or 
overcharged boilers, I lashed out with that rod. 
I knocked everything loose in the shed. and 
brought down upon my head almost everything 
in the loft. In the midst of the racket, the door 
suddenly opened, and there stood Miguel. He 
had seen the smoke of the boiler stack and had 
hastened to the shed. 

The light showed me to be, literally, knee 
deep among flopping, hissing creatures which 
I had struck down around me. “Por el 
amor de Dios !—kale ’* exclaimed Miguel. 
“Tiene malo, sewor 2?” (Are you hurt, sir?) , 

That was my first introduction to the kalong, | 
the “flying foxes," the great fruit-eating vampire 
of the Philippines; a brown bat as large as a cat 
which gnaws and spoils unlimited quantities of 
fruit in the native gardens. 

Twenty-nine of them, some of which had a 
spread of wing of fully five feet, lay gasping and | 
snapping where I had knocked them down, and 
we drove out fully as many more from the loft. 
They had come in through the ventilator on the | 
roof, and no doubt had found the place a snug, | 
comfortable haven during the cold rains. 

ry 
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Drops of Balm. 


ISS JINNY lived in a little gray house, 
M hidden by vines, just where the two 
streets of the village crossed. Really, 
nobody could go anywhere without passing 
Jinny’s house, and one had to run in, if but to 
ask how soon the mittens or stockings would 
be done. For Miss Jinny did the knitting for 
the town. She was a tiny little cripple, and there | 
she sat in the corner of her cozy room, a bright ' 
fire in the grate and splendid geraniums in the 
windows, a fluffy cape hiding all except her : 
watchful, beaming face and the busy fingers with 
their gleaming needles. 

First Laura Barnard lounged in on her way to 
school. 

“T suppose you are making sure of the prize in 
arithmetic, Lolly?” said Miss Jinny, winding 
some yarn. 

“Bless me! 

Me!_ 





What put that in your head? 





yes. Miss Way told me she had not a, 
pupil with more ability than Laura Barnard, 
and your mother told me you were a born 
mathematician. The Barnards have all done 
something in the world.” | 

“Oh, poor mother! She —’ began Laura, 
uneasily. “1 suppose the Barnards have good 
brains?" 

“They can do what they choose—if they 
chooge,”’ said Miss Jinny, quietly. 

jaura presently picked up her books and 
hurried off to sehool. 

“Not the prize, but perhaps not the foot of the 
class,”’ said Miss .Jinny to herself. 

Old Mrs. Barr came in next, paler and thinner 
than ever. 

“Have you heard from Jim lately?" asked 
Miss Jinny, sympathetically. 

“No; he hasn't much tiine to write,” said his 
mother, jealously. “He’s risin’ in his work, 
though."" 

“Yes. Promoted last week, I heard. My 
cousin Peters met him one day and they fell 
into talk. Peters told him he was coming up 
here, and Jim said, ‘Well, if you go to that 
town, just tell my mother you met me. ‘That's 
the best woman God ever made, sir; and if I get 
ahead in this world it’s owing to ber." ” 

“Jim said that?” Mrs. Barr's face was red 
and her eyes shone. ‘Boys are queer! He’s 
been so silent I often thought—but I wronged 
Jim!” 

She soon pivked up her basket and hurried 
away to take the sweet morsel to her heart 
alone. 

-\fter that the carpenter stopped for a chat and | 
Jinny mentioned that the Popes were hoping 
that he would make a man of their Sam. ‘They 
think no man can influence the boy like 
you.” 

The old man nodded, pleased. “He's a tryin’ 
boy, Miss Jinny. Rattle-brained! But I’m fond 
of him as if he were my own. I was ready to 
give him up, but if the old folks depend on me— 
well, we'll see what can be done.” 

Later that evening she called to Sam as he ran 
past and told him how his master had said he 
felt as though he were his own son and wanted 
to pull him through. 

“Did he say that? 








I didn’t think the old! 


Horrid furry | togeth 
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fellow cared whether I went to the degs or not."’ | any power or influence,” said the squire, “and | wild vagaries of the Hupe, which nearly hurled 


And Sam turned back to the shop to put away | yet one misses her at every turn. 
his tools. of her as dead, somehow.”” 

Late that winter Miss Jinny died. The whole “But she is not dead," said the doctor, smiling. 
village went to the funeral. The squire and the | “She is going about among the angels, putting in 
old doctor, two of her best friends, walked home | a drop of balm here and another there—if they 
er. need balm. 

“Poor Jinny was an obsenre little soul without. ‘‘We do,”” he added, with dim eyes, 





By Lieut. Robert E. Peary. 


N the course of my various .\rctie voyages I ' typical steam sealers, of medium size, of three 
| have encountered three furious, although hundred and seven tons net. She was full bark- 
fortunately short-lived, storms in Davis rigyed, with an unusually large jib and single 
Strait—one in the Eagle in October, 1846, one in | | topsails with patent reefing gear. Her boiler 
the Hope in September, 1806, and another in ‘and engines, of some eighty nominal horse-power, 
the same ship, with the great meteorite on | were located between the mainmast and mizzen, 
board, in September, 1897. The first and last | and communicated their power to a propeller, 
have already been described in “Northward;’’ | which, when tuned up to a speed of eighty to 
the other I shal] attempt to describe now. ninety revolutions a minute, would push the 
If we look at the map of North America, we | Zope through smooth water at the rate of about 
see how the expanse of Baftin Bay narrows to| seven and a half knots an hour. With the 


| the comparatively contracted opening of Davis | assistance of a fresh breeze, this speed might 


Strait, between the Greenland coast and the | run up to ten knots an hour. 

easterninost point of Baffin Land. At the| A bow graceful in spite of its heavy iron 
narrowest part, between Cape Dyer and Holstein- | sheathing; a wide, roomy quarter-deck and 
borg. almost precisely along the Arctic circle, | black ports painted in a white stripe on either 
the width of the strait is only about one hundred | side gave the ship a trim and warlike appear- 
miles. In September and (October, when the | ance. 

rapidly increasing cold is changing the atmos-  Baftin Bay was a sea of amber glass, and a 
pheric equilibrium so quickly that only the most | narrow band of steely yellow sky, against which 
energetic air transference can restore the balance, | four or tive bergs loomed in inky blackness, lay 
the storms thus generated, rushing southward, | north and northwest past the face of Blaafjeldt. 
are compressed in the narrows of the strait, and! As we cleared the western bluffs of Disco 


I can’t think | me out of my bunk, sent me on deck to find the 


| wind blowing with redoubled fury. As I 
emerged from the companionway, it seemed for 
a moment almost as if the wind would literally 
lift my scalp. ‘The sea was running furiously, 
and black walls of water were plunging down 
upon us as if the very cliffs of the shore had 
broken loose. 

Making a quick rush to the mizzen weather- 
shrouds, as the Hope rolled to windward, IL 
caught and clung there. my feet sometimes 
swinging clear of the deck as she leaned to 
leeward, until it seemed as if she were going all 
the way over. As my eyes became accustomed 
to the darkness, | saw that one of the bouts had 
been swept away ; hardly had I noted this when 
a huge sea broke out of the darkness upon the 
quarter. 

In an instant the captain, who was standing 
near me, and ] were drenched, beaten down, 
half suffocated and stunned by the resistless 
weight of water which fell over the rail upon us; 
yet we clung to the shrouds with all our strength. 

As I cleared my eyes and shook myself free 
from the crashing cataract, 1 heard a cry from 
the man at the wheel, and looking that way, 
saw that the bear-cage, a heavy plank house in 
which the two bears were contined, had filled 
with water, carried away its lashings, and 
jammed against the wheel, rendering it immov- 
able. The Hope was falling off broadside to 
the furious seas. 

‘The instant instinct of both the captain and 
myself was the same, but the angle of the cabin 
skylight was in his way, while 1 had a clear 
road; and throwing myself headlong across the 
slanting deck, shoulder and hands met the corner 
of the cage together. 1 felt it quiver under my 
impact; another surge with all ny strength, and 
it yielded; and as bears, cage, some tons of 
water and myself went crashing into the lee 


) scuppers, I heard the rattle of the rudder chains 


and the bur-r-r of the wheel as the helmsman, 
with all the energy of terror, whirled the helin 
hard alee. 

I felt the wild heave and staggering plunge of 
the /Tope, followed, however, by no crash of 
water upon her decks; and a moment later, as 1 
emerged from the seething chaos in the scuppers, 
I saw the crest of a giant sea, such as Davis 
Strait alone can raise before the breath of an 
Aretic hurricane, hissing away into the gray- 
green gloom to leeward. Not until I had seen 
the bear’s cage lashed with turn after turn of 


develop an almost indescribable violence. Such 
was the case in the September hurricane of 180. 

My summer’s work was nearly done. After 
a long and unsuccessful struggle with the great 
meteorite at Meteorite Island, the Hope had 
been forced, by the rapid forming of young ice 


‘and the near approach of the Arctie winter, to 


retreat to Cape York, and thence south through 
Melville Bay. 

During the forenoon of September 11th, as 
the Hope steamed past the southern shore of 
Disco Island, the sun was gradually forcing its 
way through the clouds, and as we entered Disco 
harbor, it shone brightly 
warm, brown cliffs. Throughout the afternoon, 
tuo, it warmed the place, late as was the season, 
into a summer aspect. When at last 
it set in the western waters, it did so 
in a flaming crimson sky, the light of 





on the well-known | 


Island, a short, vitreous swell came heaving 
down upon us from the northward, and fortu- 
nately for us, showed the position of the! 
dangerous Parry Rock, for which we were! 
heading directly, and which would have been‘ 
| invisible but for the swell breaking upon it. 


heavy line did 1 go below to put on dry clothes. 
In connection with this episode a rather 
amusing incident occurred. One of the gentle- 
men of the party came rushing on deck, just 
after the crash, hatless and bootless, and started 
forward. I shouted to him that he had better go 
Only the quick starboarding of the helm carried below again, as everything was all right, and he 
us clear. | would only get wet on deck. He followed my 
A little later a light air came to us from the advice, and I closed the doors of the companion- 
north, and staysails were run up to moderate the , way quickly behind him to keep the cabin from 
Tolling of the Hope, as the swell took her nearly | being deluged. 
upon the beam. Then the captain and I turned| Before I could get away, a lurch of the Hope 
in. When I awoke, it was from the sudden | forced me to keep my grip on the companionway 








impact of a shelfful of books upon my chest and ' for a few moments, and I heard confused sounds 
stomach. 
viciously 


IL realized that the Hope was rolling’ as of a violent struggle issuing from below. 
and the wind howling through her | Sliding the top of the companionway and peering 
down through the crack, I could just 
make out the gentleman swaying 
back and forth half-way between 














which poured through the harbor 
entrance and touched the place with 
bits of vivid red. \yainst this western 
intensity the towering cliffs of Blaaf- 
jeldt stood out in purple silhouette. 
At seven o'clock in the evening the 
Hope was in sailing trim, the mem- 
bers of the party penniless, and their 
bunks filled to overflowing with 
“truckie,” the many interesting curi- 
osities of this country—graceful little 
kaiak models, ivory sledges and dogs, 
eider-down muffs, sealskin boots, 
mittens, purses, rugs, slippers, deli- 
cately carved ivory necklaces, rosaries, 





the top and bottum. 1 opened the 
companionway dvors to see what 
was the matter, when he dropped 
like a sounding lead, and landed 
with a crash at the bottom in a 
confused heap, from which issued 
various disconnected and unseemly 
remarks. 

It appeared that in my hurried 
closing of the companionway I had 
caught his coat-tails, and the next 
lurch of the Hope, carrying him 
off his feet, had transformed him 
intoa living pendulum. My opening 
of the companionway had released 

















watch - chains, paper-knives, and so 
forth. .At half past seven we steamed 
out, with the usual formalities of 
saluting cannon, and headed southwestward | 
across the strait for Cape Walsingham. 

Although the Hope did not have the coveted 


metevrite on board, she did carry a goodly assort- : 
ment of skins, specimens, skeletons of bear, | 


reindeer, walrus, narwhal, white whale, denizens 


of the Arctic lands and seas destined for the : 





American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City. 
the quarter-deck, were two young bears, captured 
on the upward voyage, and forward in the fore- 
peak were tied several Eskimo dogs, also destined 
for the .\merican Museum. 

‘The master of the Hope was the same Capt. 
John Bartlett who had been muster of the 
Panther with Hayes and Bradford in 1869, and 
who had navigated the Kite north in the summer 
of 1895, when she was sent by Mrs. Peary to 
bring me and my two comrades home. er} 
mate, boatswain and crew were typical New- 
foundlanders, every one a character, of whom 
by no means the least important was “Billy” 


Godly, the cook, whose fund of stories was | 
inexhaustible, and not always to be entirely | 


relied upon, 
The Hope herself, as perhaps many of my 
readers may already know, was one of the 





In a rude cage, lashed down on‘ 


his coat-tails, and gravity had done 
the rest. 
-\fter this lifelines were stretched 
| rigzing, as 1 could tell by the deep wolian note | along the deck,—the man at the wheel had been 
| which came down through the mizzen chains just | lashed for hours to his place, with a preventer- 
| outside my stateroom. line rigged to keep the wheel from being torn 
Shortly after midnight, on report of the first! from his grasp by the battering seas,—and we 
oflicer that a whole gale was blowing, I went on | clung to the weather rigging till the gray light of 
deck with the captain, and found the old craft ' dawn began to filter through the tumult. 
tearing away at full speed right in the trough of | Through all this sounded the hoarse roaring 
‘the sea, with jib, foretopinast-staysail, maintop- | of the two bears, and from forward, between the 
mast- and topgallantmast-staysails and spanker crashing of the waves on the deck, rose the shrill 
set, and the wind howling through her rigging | howls of my poor dogs tied in the forepeak. 
like a thousand demons. The engine was slowed: Suddenly the engine stopped. What was up 
to half speed, the topgallantmast-staysail stowed, | now? A hurried inquiry and_ investigation 
and the ship’s head brought up to the wind a bit, | showed that a rope from the gear of the lost buat 
which eased her very much. | was tangled in the propeller. We could not 
| I worked my way forward to the companion-! spare the propeller now; it was keeping the 
way of the forward cabin, and looked down into ship's head to the sea; it must be started at any 
| @ chaos of trunks, chairs and specimens dashing , cost, and cut or wear away the fouled line. 
| wildly back and forth, and learned that every { “Gice her all steam!” the order was sent: 
one was alleged to be in good spirits. 1 did not | and to our intense relief, after a few moments’ 
risk my bones by descending. ‘delay, there ran from stern to stem a wrenching, 
After keeping an eye on the Hope for an hour ‘grinding tremor, perceptible above all the shock 
jor so, I returned to my bunk to finish my inter- | of pounding waves. The propeller had started , 
rupted slumbers. ‘he barometer had fallen | then it stopped, started again, stopped once more, 
two-tenths more since eight o'clock, but was | then in a labored way, which gradually became 
| now stationary, and the wind did not seem to be | more easy, went on uninterruptedly. That danger 
| increasing. was over. 
| Less than an hour later a series of particularly | As the daylight increased, I saw that the 
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valley and the spare rudder had both been shifted 
und swept into the scuppers; the skeletons of 
narwhal and walrus and bear swept overboard 
or smashed among the débris in the scuppers; 
the saluting cannon forward unshipped and 
rolling about the forepeak, and much other minor 
havoc wrought. 

At five o’clock in the morning the barometer 
began to rise slowly, and although the wind still | 
blew with apparently as much force as ever, the | 
character of the seas changed, and then they | 
began to subside with the wind. By noon the 
storm had moderated so that the Hope was put 
upon her course, the engine started at full speed, 
and reefed topsails set. 

The forward cabin during the storm had been 
the scene of great excitement, and yet of more or 
less. merriment. The fierce spiral rolls and 
plunges of the Hope had carried away every- 
thing between decks, and the occupants of the 
port bunks had been expused tw an intermittent 
deluge of miscellaneous articles. 

Professor Tarr’s powerful personal magnet- 
ism, or the peculiarly favorable position of his 
bunk, exposed him to the bulk of the projectiles, 
and for a time he was a literal illustration of 
Chimmie Fadden’s remark when fortune smiled 
upon him, “that things began coming his way so 
fast, he nearly broke his neck dodging them.’ 
First the lamp, in full flame, soared from its 





slings, descended upon the professor, and was 
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promptly extinguished. ‘Then the stove slipped 
from its moorings, and with affectionate warmth 
slid over and attempted to enter his bunk. A 
flock of birdskins, trophies of the summer, 
swooped upon him from between the deck- 
beams, followed like a flight of arrows by the 
laths upon which they had been drying. ‘hen 
the stovepipe lunged for him like a giant harpoon, 
and interspersed among these were trunks, 
chairs, a table and all the numerous curiosities 
gathered in Godhavn. 

Although it was a wild experience, and long 
to be remembered, few, if any, of the party will 
ever regret the opportunity of*adding it to their 
recollections. 

During the afternoon succeeding the wild night 
of the storm, the sea subsided to an animated 
plain of hammered silver, touched here and there 
with the frosting of the whitecaps. A few stray | 
icebergs glistened like giant pearls in the brilliant | 
sunlight, and the Hope, with lee scuppers to the | 
water, raced merrily away for Cape Mercy. | 

The next morning we were fast in the drift 
ice off that bold headland, where we hunz 
helpless for three days, and then, extricating 
ourselves, steamed across to the whaling-station ; 
at Blacklead Island, with its colony of West: ! 
Coast Eskimos. Here we remained for a few i 
days, and then resumed our southward course, ; 
and reached Sydney, Cape Breton, without 





further special incident. 
| 
| 





By C. A. STEPHENS. 


In Four Cuapters. 


HAT night, when Zsop came home with- 
-c ont Pony, and with the saddle turned 

under him, we boys felt sure that a serious 
accident had happened. We put sop in the 
barn, and then, without saying anything to alarm 
our elders,—especially grandmother, who 
had been having one of her despondent 
days,—we lighted a lantern and hastily 
set off for Quog-hogger. 

We found no clue to the nature of the 
accident along the path which Pony 
usually followed, and half an hour 
brought us to Garland’s meadow, where 
Ifalse ran ahead, swinging his lantern, 
to the barn. 

“The door’s open!” he shouted back 
to us, “and the geese are gone!” And 
then, as we came hurrying up, he added, 
“That proves she didn’t start for home.” 

“Then let’s find the geese,” Addison 
said. 

Running along the bank of the brook, 
we held the lantern out over the water, 
and presently we saw two geese, and 
close tothe bank near them the gander, 
with neck and wings awry, dead and 
partly submerged. We shouted, but 
heard nothing save hollow echoes from 
the woudy crags and hills. 

“Now what do you think?” said 
Halse, 

“Something, or somebody, has attacked 
her here and stolen most of the geese," 
replied Addison. 

We did what we could to unravel the 
mystery; we searched the banks of the 
brook carefully for half a mile through 
the woods, both above and below the 
meadow. ‘The weather had been raw 
and chilly all day; the night was very 
dark and cloudy, and about eleven o'clock | 
mingled snow and rain began to fall. Shortly 
after we gave up the search and set off for home, 
with very gloomy forebodings. 

“It is something serious this time,” 
sald, 

“Yes,” said Addison, “1 think Pony’s dead.” 

Our people were in bed and asleep when we 
reached home. We did not waken them, but 
slept ourselves until daylight, when we went 
out, and raising a party, searched Quog-hogyer 
to its uttermost nooks and borders. As many as 
twenty men and boys took part in the quest, 
which lasted all that day and the next; but save 
for a single small footprint in a bog two miles 
above the meadow, no one was able to find any 
trace of the lost girl—and little wonder, for Pony 
was twenty miles away even before .Esop came 
home! 

Her first surmise that the geese, unused to 
flying, would tire and alight in Mud Pond, 
proved correct. When, after following the 
brook for nearly four miles through the woods, | 
she emerged upon that dreary expanse, she spied | 
the entire tlock sitting on the water near its 
upper end. 

After an hour's stealthy creeping through the 


Halse 


Cuapter IIl.—Pony'’s Witp-Goose Cuase. 





bushes and dead reeds, she reached a covert near | 
the geese, and began calling, “Choog, choog! | 
Come, Juno! Come, Hebe! ‘The  truants | 
craned their necks, and several came swimming ‘ 
toward the shore, and Pony's heart grew hopeful. « 


But the wild gander promptly discovered her, and 
squalling loudly, rose into the air. 

His cries and the roar of his wings quite 
drowned Pony’s softer entreaties ; the other wild 
geese, rising instantly, added their own clamor 
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doubtfully at her. 
yourself.’” 

“All the white ones are mine,” said Pony. 
“That wild, gray gander led them away.” 

“By gum!” cried the boy. “I set out to pick 
him instead of the goose.” 

“Oh, if you only had!” sighed Pony. 
never get my geese back till he’s shot!” 

“Wish I had,” said the boy. “But they’re 
gone now, and they won’t stop short of Pratt’s 
Pond, and that’s five or six miles from here.” 

Pony, feeling now only too certain she must 
kill the wild gander if she was to regain her 
geese, tried to bargain for the boy’s gun. “You 
may have my goose that you’ve shot,’ she 
proposed, “if you will load your gun and let me 
take it to shoot that gander.” 

“I don't believe you could shoot him, anyhow,” 
replied the boy, evasively. ‘‘It takes practice to 
shoot on water. Girls can’t shoot!” 

“But I must shoot that gander!’ urged Pony. 

“I’ve got to have my gun to shoot a hen-hawk,”’ 
he said, by way of further excuse. 

“But I will fetch it right back,” Pony pleaded. 

Forced to be explicit, the boy refused bluntly. 
“Taint likely,” said he, “that I’d let a witch- 
cat like you carry off my gun!” 

“Then come and shoot the gander yourself— 
and you can have it and the goose, too,”” Pony 
still urged. 

“I'd like to,” said the boy. “But, jingo! 
Father’d whip me if I went away off to Pratt's 
Pond. But I'll tell you what you do,” the boy 
called after her as she started on. “If you find 
those geese in Pratt’s Pond, you go get Jim 
Berry. Jim lives right there by the sawmill, 
next house. He’s got a gun, and he's the best 
shot there is in this town. You get Jim; Jim’ll 
shoot the gander fur you. 

“But, my!” he added, “I never saw such a 
head of hair as you've got! Guess you’re a 
smart one, though!” 

Pony hastened on through the woods, and 
then followed a road over hills for a mile or two. 
.\ long pond was now in sight in the northwest, 


“You don’t look very tame 


“T shall 


| and by the middle of the afternoon, by dint of 


running more than half of the way, she reached 
the sawmill at the outlet. An old man and two 
girls, who were peeling poplar bolts for paper 
pulp, said that a large flock of wild geese, flying 
low, had passed over shortly after noon. 

Pony climbed a hill above the mill-stream, 





“THE WHITE DOMESTIC GEESE ROSE AFTER THEM,”” 


tw the din of the gander, and again, to Pony’s 
unspeakable chagrin, the white domestic geese 
rose after them--and away they all flew north- 
ward, “ 

“Oh, that gray gander-—the thief!" cried the 
batted girl; but she did not allow herself to be 
daunted. She had heard of a certain Otter | 
Pond, several miles to the north, and reasoning 
that in time her tame geese must certainly grow 
tired and hungry, and would probably alight 
there, she ran on in the wake of the flock. 

-Again her conjecture proved correct. When | 
she emerged, about noon, from the thickets of 
Quog-hogger and came into the cleared land 
about Greenridge, and in plain sight of Otter | 
Pond about a inile away, she plainly saw her | 
geese resting upon the water. Once more she 
began a stealthy approach. 

But while she was still a good way from the 
birds, the report of a gun rang out suddenly. 








; She darted forward in time to see the flock rise 


in great alarm and fly away. One white yoose | 
strugyled feebly in the water. A boy had shot | 
it, and was now poling out with a raft to*secure | 
it. 

“That's my goose!" cried Pony. 

“Why, I thought they were wild geese!" 
exclaimed the youngster, as much astonished at 
the appearance of this strange, white-faced girl 
from the woods as at the statement she made. 

“No, they are my tame geese!" said Pony. 

“Wal, 1 swow!” exclaimed the boy, gazing 








which afforded a view of the pond, and again she 
took heart a little; for far up the pond, in a bay 
partially surrounded by fir woods, her sharp 
eyes discovered a glimmer of white on the water. 
‘The tired runaways had again descended to rest 
their unused pinions. 

Running back to the house at the sawmill, 
she eayerly inquired for James Berry, but was 
told by a pale, sick-looking woman who came to 
the door that “Jim” was away that day carting 
poplar bolts to the railroad. 

“Would you let me take Mr. Berry's gun?” 
Pony asked ; “and is it loaded ?"* 

‘The woman regarded the strange girl with the 
“head of hair” in weak amazement. ‘What do 
you want of it?” she at length asked. 

“To shoot a gander—a wild gander that’s 
stolen my geese,” Pony replied. 

“Did you ever firea gun?” the woman asked. 

“I did once—at a rat,” said Pony. 

“I -[ don't believe—I would dare lend Jim’s 
gun,” said the woman, seeming suddenly to 
grow faint, and leaning heavily against the door. 
“T guess I shall have to go in and lie down.” 

Disappointed in her attempt to get the gun, 
Pony set off along the shore to approach the 
flock again. ‘“Ihey may be so tired and hungry 
by this time that I can call them to me,” she 
said to herself. Then it occurred to her that. 
she might get corn at the mill with which to feed 
them, and hastening back, she asked the old man 
for some, He had no corn, vegetables or oats, 
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but finally gave her a quart of his seed wheat in 
a paper bag. 

With this scanty provision she again set forth, 
and after making her way along the shore of the 
pond, mostly through woods and bushes, for 
fully three miles, came just at dusk to the bay, 
where the geese were sitting at rest on the water 
more than a hundred yards from the shore. As 
the northern shores of the pond were covered 
with forest, no rustic sportsman had as yet 
discovered the geese. 

Approaching in the dusk, Pony began calling 
gently, “‘Choog, choog! Come, Hebe! Come, 
Juno!” Before long there was a responsive 
“Quark-quark !” and several bungry and repent- 
ant geese came swimming toward the shore. 
But the masterful gray gander squalled mena- 
cingly, and sailing imposingly around the strays, 
gathered them together on the open water. 

Two geese, however, escaped, and came and 
ate from her hand. These she caught and 
carried to an empty “‘shook” shanty, which she 
had passed half a mile down the east shore of 
the pond, and shut them in. Her plan now was 
to catch the geese one after another, and shat 
them up there until she could find means to take 
them home. 

But by the time she had reached the shanty. 
night had fallen cloudy and quite too dark to 
permit of travelling through the woods. She 
was thus obliged to give up returning to her 
geese until morning, and remained in the shanty 
all night. She made the door fast with props, 
took off her soaked shoes, and sat down in the 
old bunk of the shanty with her feet under her 
to keep them warm, and a goose on each side. 

Since early in the morning she had not eaten a 
morsel, except a few handfuls of red checker- 
berries, snatched up as she ran; and she now 
chewed mouthfuls of the wheat kernels, but they 
made unsatisfactory food. She said afterward 
that she was not hungry and did not think of 
eating, and—what seems well-nigh incredible— 
that she did not feel much fatigued. She 
intended to go back up the shore and cal] her 
geese again at earliest dawn, but she fell sound 
asleep and did not waken until long after day- 
light. In great haste she put on her shoes, and 
| opening the door, looked out. Sleet was falling, 
j and there was a trace of snow on the evergreens. 
At that moment she heard a noise in the 
| underwood as of some large animal approaching. 

Shutting the door tight and peeping 
through a chink, she saw a man with a 
gun on his shoulder coming through the 
woods. She scanned him anxiously. 
Although roughly dressed, he was on the 
whole prepossessing in appearance, and 
Pony determined to speak to him. 

“Good morning, sir,” she said, opening 
the door. 

“Good morning,” replied the man, 
regarding her curiously. ‘Are you the 
girl they say lost some geese?” 

“Yes,” said Pony. “And who are you, 
sir?” 

“Well, my name’s Berry. My wife 
‘said you called at my place and wanted 
a gun, and that you’d gone up the pond 
here after some geese. Thought I'd start 
out this morning and see what the matter 
was.” 

Pony thanked him, and explained 
briefly why she wanted so much to shoot 
the wild gander. = 

“That’s jest what you'll have to do!” 
exclaimed Berry. ‘‘1’ll shoot him for you 
if Tean.” 

Going cautiously through the bushes, 
up the shore, they soon discovered that 
the geese were still there; but the wary 
xander was keeping the flock well out on 
the pond—too far, Berry said, for his 
shotgun to carry. Evidently the gander 
suspected the presence of enemies, for it 
made several attempts to lead the flock 
aloft; but the tame geese would nut tly. 

For two hours or more Berry, with Pony close 
behind him, crept around the woody shores, 
trying to get within range; but always the 
yander would veer away. ‘He's a cunning old 
feller!” the woodsman whispered. “My gun’s 
a shotgun and don’t carry ball well, but I’l] have 
to try ball on him and risk it.” 

He replaced the charge of goose-shot with ball 
and fired, but missed. At the report, the gander 
rose with tremendous squalls. This time the 
geese all followed him, and away they flew again. 

“Confound it!” cried the vexed marksman. 
“1 ought to have known better. And now they'll 
go clean to Lotte Pond, over in Durgin’s Grant.” 

“How far is that?”? Pony asked, soberly. 

“Four or five miles, and all wouds,” replied 
| Berry. ‘You couldn't go there.” 

“I'm going,” said Pony. ‘Can you go?” 

“I'd go,” replied Berry, ruefully, “but my 
wife’s sick abed. She's worse to-day. I ought 
not to have come up here this morning, but I 
heard about you, and wanted to see what had 
become of you. But I don’t dare leave my wife 
alone all day.” 

“Then please load your gun again and let me 
take it,” said Pony. 

“Well,” exclaimed the lumberman, “you beat 
all the gals I ever saw! But I know I hadn't 
ought to let you go off alone like this with a 
gun!" 
| “ll have to go without it then,” said Pony. 

. “Well, you’re a plucky one,” cried Berry, 
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“and I’m going to let you take the gun—though 
1 oughtn’t! Had any breakfast?” he asked. 

“Oh, I was eating all night,” said Pony, with 
an odd smile. 

Berry loaded the gun with coarse shot. 
“There’s a pretty good charge in it,” said he, 
“but you needn’t be afraid of its hurting you.” 
He showed her how to rest the gun and sight it. 

Pony laid hold of the gun and set off as fast as 
she could go, but Berry strode along beside 
her, giving directions for reaching Lotte Pond. 
“‘And if you don't find them there, come back 
same’s you went,” he added. “And if you do 
find them there, stay by them. I'll come up 
there this afternoon myself, if you don’t come 
back—and Lucindy aint too sick.” 

Pony darted away through the fir woods, but 
for some moments the good-hearted lumberman 
stood looking after her. Then he smote his 
thigh with his open palm. 

“Never saw anything like that for grit!” 
muttered he. “TI oughtn’t to let her go—but I 
don’t believe I could have stopped her if I’d 
tried! And I wonder to Great Gideon whose 
girl she is, and where she came from!” 

Jn two hours Pony, coming out through a wide 
alder bog, caught sight of Lotte Pond. 

Berry had been a true prophet ; the geese were 
there, near the lower end. Plainly the gander 
had difficulty in making his domesticated new 
recruits fly far; but perhaps his keen ear had 
caught the sound of her approach, for immedi- 
ately he began leading the flock up the pond, 
swimming as fast as a man could walk. Grown 
wise in his ways, Pony made a wide detour 
through the bogs and came around to the upper 
end of the pond, which was at least two miles 
long, to head them off. She was in time, although 
the flock had approached within three or four 
hundred yards of a narrow arm of slack water 
eonnecting Lotte Pond with another smaller 
expanse that could be seen north of it. The 
gander plainly intended to lead his swimming 
flock through this arm into the other pond. 

By the aid of the green cedar thickets that 
grew here, Pony was able to steal to the very 
water’s edge, unseen by the geese. There she 
hid behind a stranded old tree, and found herself 
commanding the channel as the gander led the 
way into it. With her heart beating fast, as 
much from excitement as from the exertion of 
running, Pony rested the gun across the log and 
aimed it at the flock, which was now less than a 
hundred yards away, and swimming almost 
directly toward her. 

“Now or never,” she thought; “and I must 
aim straight, or I’ll never see my geese again!” 
She brought the pin-head sight on the gray 
gander’s breast. On he sailed, glancing warily 
to right and left as he entered the narrow arm. 
Gripping the gun as if her life depended on the 
shot, Pony pulled long and hard at the trigger; 
but the gun did not go off. Again sighting, she 
pulled harder still, but still the hammer did not 
fall! Glancing at it in sudden despair, she saw 
that she had not cocked the gun! 

Reaching her finger carefully forward so as 
not to derange the position of the gun on the log, 
she pulled the hammer back very cautiously, for 
by this time the gander and its foremost mates 
were within thirty yards, and coming on fast. 
But unused to firearms, she did not know that 
the ratchet of the gun-lock must catch audibly 
in the notch. When it clicked, she let go in 
alarm; the hammer fell, and the gun, discharging, 
hopped quite over her small shoulder, and its 
heavy report boomed over the water. 

With a cry of despair Pony sprang up, for she 
heard a tremendous squalling and splashing; but 
as the smoke cleared away, she saw the gray 
gander flopping over on the water, his long 
neck outstretched and only one wing moving. 
Another gray goose, that had been close behind, 
Jay helpless; and one of the white ones also was 
red with its own blood. Although the gun had 
yone off prematurely, it had done execution. 

The three other gray geese had risen in the air, 
and with them two of the tame ones; but being 
without a leader, they circled about twice and 
again alighted on the pond. “Ah, you thief! 
A\t last you are done for!” cried the exultant girl. 

Then she began calling her geese: ‘*Choog! 
Choog! Come, doodies! Come back to missy!” 

But the geese, alienated by their taste of wild 
freedom and frightened by the gun, were slow 
to come to her. They turned back on the pond, 
and it was not till mid-afternoon that she 
succeeded in enticing them to her on the east 
shore. ‘There she finally drew fifty-three of 
them together about her. The three wild geese 
fled to the other side of the pond. 

‘There good James Berry found her, shepherd- 
ing her recovered flock. ‘The geese made no 
further effort to fly, but to be quite safe, Berry 
helped her to clip the right wing of each. 

The wild gander and the disabled white goose 
drifted ashore in the arm—dead; the gray one 
either sank or made shift to escape. Berry 
carried the gander home. Its wings had a 
spread of nine feet, and it weighed twenty 
pounds and five ounces. 

I have described Pony’s wild-goose chase at 
length, for the details are authentic, and no 
exploit that I ever heard of a girl performing 
showed such unfaltering resolution. 

Berry and Pony drove the geese out of the 
woods along an old lumber road to a point where 
Berry was able to approach with his horses and 
a rack cart. ‘They also recovered the two geese 
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left shut up in the old “shook” camp. Just at | 
sunset on the third day—when we had searched | 


all Quog-hogger, and when the entire community 
had concluded that Pony was lost and probably 


to pay; but I wouldn't have missed seeing that 
girl do what she’s done for a hundred dollars!” 
But you should have seen Pony! Her little 


white face and her hands were crisscrossed with 


dead—she came driving into our yard, sitting | scratches; her abundant hair was in snarls that 


high beside James Berry, with all those geese in 
the long rack cart behind them! 

Berry remained with us overnight, but flatly 
refused to accept remuneration for his services. 
“I’m a poor man,” said he, “with doctor’s bills 
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beggar description! Her dress skirt was frayed 
to fringes. Her shoes and stockings hardly held 
to her feet; and as for her feet—grandmother 
cried over them. 

(To be continued.) 
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By Montgorery E. “McIntosh. 


'O “Keel Ridge,’ on the Messaba, that 
extraordinary range where iron ore is 
scooped out of the ground with steam- 

shovels,—a process that all miners bred to a 
right notion of underground workings must ever 
regard as irregular,—came a young Swede, 
Ingar Nelson, when the range was new. He 
was a grinning, penniless giant of twenty, 
anxious to find work. No men were needed at 
the mine, but there was enough for him to doin 
the town, where every day he saw a fresh 
crop of flimsy buildings springing up, on streets 
from which the stumps had not been grubbed. 

The stout and willing Ingar was presently a 
man sought after. His hand was turned to 
every manner of work, from building a hase to 
making Fifth Avenue capable of being travelled 
by wagons. Up to the time of his advent the 
avenue had been open to foot-passengers only, 
because the inhabitants had been too 
busy with other matters to clear out the 
stumps and boulders. Fifth Avenue, 
80 named by a surveyor who had once 
visited New York, began at the mine 
hill and ended in a cedar swamp, and 
was destined to be lined throughout 
its length with miners’ supply 
stores and saloons. 

One day Ingar visited the 
mine, and watched the men at 
work there make ready for a 
blast. He retired with them 
whenthedanger-signal sounded 
from the power-house whistle, 
stood perplexed while the fore- 
man put the electrical firing 
apparatus in readiness, and 
when the knob was touched, 
was a little shaken and entirely 
puzzled by the instant, decisive 
detonation in the mine. Back 
in the drift again, the litter of 
riven ore, torn from solid 
walls, made an impression on 
the youth that was not to be 
blotted out. 

“T tank she bane good 
stoff!” he exclaimed with satis- 
faction, when shown some of 
the yellow compound that had 
demonstrated such power to 
split stone and iron. 

Tt was at this time that Ingar 
took the contract for digging a cellar beneath the 
store of Peter Baird. Peter had been in such a 
hurry to begin business that he built his store 
first, and arranged for the excavation of the cellar 
afterward. Ingar did pretty well with the dig- 
ging, until he came to a boulder so big that it was 
beyond the strength of man or beast to get it out. 

Peter Baird’s disgust was extreme, but he 
was reassured by the contractor. “I fix um,” 
sald the laconic Ingar. Mr. Baird was busy for 
a time after that, and when next he saw Ingar, 
that herculean Norseman had just emerged from 
the cellar. Ingar lighted his pipe and went 
across the street to see how Andrew Larsen was 
getting on with his new meat-market. 

At this point Peter Baird went into the storage 
shed back of his main building to fill an oil-can 
that had been sent in from a prospector’s camp, 
and this was a lucky circumstance. 

In the twinkling of an eye the store was rent 
and shaken as if a very Vesuvius had broken 
loose under it, and in oneor two more twinklings 
McHale’s barroom, on the opposite street corner, 
suddenly spilled men out of every door. That 
was where the largest piece of the stone struck. 

When his employer cautiously approached the 
shattered store, very white as to face and with 
knees not to be depended on, Ingar gravely 
explained the eruption that had just taken place. 
In disposing of the refractory boulder he had 
wished to put his newly acquired knowledge of 
explosives into effect. From a supply store he 
had obtained a miner’s “stick” of dynamite, 
which looks very much like a tallow candle, and 
with it the necessary fuse and fulminating caps. 
With these it was his design to shatter the stone 
and surprise Mr. Baird—a statement that caused 
loud laughter and cheers. 

“You done it, me boy, you done it!’ yelled 
Pat McHale, who had just arrived, loudly 
demanding to know who he had to thank for 
dropping three hundred pounds of very ordinary 
stone upon his premises. Even Peter Baird 
slapped Ingar on the back and called him “a 
bird,” but the Swede never knew what he meant. 

Ingar had placed the dynamite under the 





boulder, attached cap and fuse, and then applied 
the match. He had a notion that when he 
returned he would find the stone conveniently 
broken into small pieces, like the ore at the mine, 
and his chagrin was keen that the explosion 
should have made such a mess of the building. 
He did not make the statement at that time, but 
secretly held the opinion that it would have been 
a successful operation had he used only half the 
“stick.” Mr. Baird patched up his store and 
ordered a new stock of crockery. 

After that the supply men were not disposed 
to sell Ingar dynamite. One day, however, he 
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purchased some for the declared purpose of 
blowing out stumps, at the same time engaging 
in solemn terms not to employ any of the dan- 
gerous substance in the course of cellar-digging. 

Ingar had lodgings at a large boarding-house 
on the outskirts of the town, where miners and 
other workmen were quartered, and in walking 
down the street with his formidable purchase he 
thought of a particularly offensive stump on his 
landlord's premises. ‘This stump, remnant of a 
giant pine, so firmly rooted that it had resisted 
all ordinary methods of extraction, was a 
nuisance and an eyesore. 5 

Ingar recalled perfectly that the force of 
dynamite was expended vertically, for he had 
proved this to his satisfaction in Baird’s cellar, 
where the stone certainly went upward and 
exhibited no tendency toward horizontal move- 
ment. 
blow up the landlord’s stump, which must 
infallibly be lifted, broken and dropped upon the 
neighboring vacant land. 

This, like the other attempt, was to be a 
surprise, and owing to the impressive size of the 
stump, and to guard against failure, Ingar placed 
two sticks under it. 

That stump was blown squarely through the 
boarding-house, from side to side, and Ingar, 
who hac retreated to a safe distance to watch the 
explosion, fled from what he believed to be a 
scene of death. Fate had ordained, however, 
that at the supreme moment the landlord and his 
wife should be in the kitchen, engaged in a high 
altercation with the cook, and no one was in the 
front of the house, which was the part devastated 
by the meteoric stump. 


In the instant of shock, the cook departed in ; 
a cloud of dust, and refused to go near the place | 
again, because she suspected the landlord of : 
having arranged the whole affair with a view to ; 
getting rid of her without payment of wages | 


due. So she sent a lawyer to collect the money, 
and the landlord engaged the same legal gentleman 
to arrange a settlement of the damage with Ingar. 

‘The honest lad, who had striven so earnestly to 





emulate the American spirit. of enterprise, was 


Reasoning thus, it was clearly safe to; 
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now called Ingar, the Dynamiter. ‘The merchants 
would trust him for anything else, but with 
| respect to explosives they regarded him as a 
dangerous theorist, and he could not buy dynamite 
_ in any store on the range. 

In spite of all this it was another sort of 
experience that gave the Norseman lasting fame. 
It happened one day when the new powder- 
i house had just been completed, on a spur of the 
, mine hill and among the only trees that had been 
left standing on the “location.” 
| Some Italians were engaged in transferring the 
| powder and dynamite from the temporary to the 
‘ new storehouse, and one of them carelessly left 
_ the door of the new building open. 

Coming up the hill, the men had to turn a 
ledge of rock before they could see the new 
magazine, which was covered with corrugated 
iron and fresh-cuated with red paint. On the 
first trip up, after the careless man had blundered 
about the door, the party passed the ledge and 
came upon a sight at which every man turned 
white. 

Through the open door, not a hundred feet 
away, serenely examining the deadly stores 
strewn all about, was Master Norman Roberts, 
aged six years, son of the mine superintendent. 
His sister, toiling up the path and calling his 
name, explained the child’s presence there. 

Master Norman, at the moment when he was 
discovered, had possessed himself of some dozens 
of fulminating caps, which he thought were 
excellent playthings, and had scattered the bright 
brass liberally un the floor. 

The situation was desperate. 
Within the space of a few feet 
were hundreds of pounds of 
every sort of high explosive, from 
ordinary “giant” to the most. 
terrific combinations of _nitro- 
glycerine. The concussion of an 
exploding cap, of the sort with 
which the lad was playing, 
meant death and destruction to 
every soul on the hill. 

The Italian who first got a 
view of the situation went down 
upon his knees—somewhat gin- 
gerly, to be sure, for he had 
twenty pounds of dynamite in 
hishands. A dozen men huddled 
together behind him, afraid to 
startle the boy by a sound, lest 
they might hasten the moment. 
when those childish feet would 
annihilate them, and not daring 
to run because they knew they 
could not get away from so much 
dynamite. Besides, there was 
the superintendent’s little boy. 

Ingar Nelson, swinging up 
the hill path on his way to the 
power-house, where his brother 
now worked, saw the shrinking 
group and hurried tothem. One 
of the foremen delegated to 
watch the filling of the powder- 
house had recovered himself 
enough to signal frantically to 
Norman’s approaching _ sister. 
She, astonished by the earnest 
pantomime and not divining its 
cause, stopped on the hillside 
and ceased to call her brother’s name. 

Ingar understood the instant he arrived, for 
he knew something about dynamite now. He 
stopped a moment and scratched his head. The 
circumstances did not seem to favor conversation, 
and besides, Ingar was rather a taciturn man; 
so after an instant’s pause, in absolute silence, 
he tiptoed steadily toward the open door. 

Little Norman had his back turned to the 
interested spectators of his play, and was joyously 
tossing his new-found playthings about. The 
men in the path bent forward until their trembling 
fingers almost touched the ground. One cannot 
avoid some nervous agitation when he approaches 
a baby who is playing with fulminate among 
cases of nitro-glycerine, and the palms of Ingar’s 
hands were moist before he made many steps. 

Softly he stole to the door. Norman was 
babbling merrily and thinking it all fine fun, 
when he was suddenly gripped by the back of 
his waist. A powerful arm raised him, strug- 
gling and crying with fright, and held him high 
above the dangers with which the floor was 
spread. ‘Ihen Ingar, tossing the tiny figure upon 
his shoulder, pranced down the hill, relieving 
the tension of his nerves by giving such cheerful 
whoops that Norman concluded it was all a lark. 

‘Twelve crouching figures straightened and 
twelve voices made so much joyful noise that all 
surface work at the mine was suspended, while 
the day shift came to see what the clamor meant. 

He is Ingar the Dynamiter still, but the name 
is not without honor. 

He was the first man to show that something 
could be done with a market-garden in this far 
northern Jand, and if you will drive out on the 
Tron Mountain road, on a summer day, you will 
doubtless behold his honest blue eyes surveying 
you across a domain of potatoes and cabbages. 
Superintendent Roberts never rides that way 
without a friendly greeting for the man whose 
mettle was so well tested, and he always gets a 
hearty answering halloo, delivered by Ingar, 
Mrs. Ingar and little Ingar—the last an eminently 
robust sprig of the Viking stock, already some- 








what expert in the use of the hoe. 
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that, taking the country through, there are mil- 
lions who know very little of the Book of books 
beyond its name. College presidents testify that 
a large per vent. of college students are lamen- 
tably ignorant of the Scriptures. Sunday-school 
instruction does not go far, and the only safe- 
guard against the heathenization of a part of our 
population seems to lie in a reviving sense of 
parental responsibility—a recnthroning of religion 
in the family. 
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‘When aman born ina foreign country 
desires to be naturalized in the United States, he 
must forswear allegiance to the “prince, potentate, 
state or sovereignty” under whose government 
his birth took place. With Cubans coming to 
the United States it is difficult to see what 
sovereignty they should renounce. Certainly it 
is not the Spanish, for the King of Spain now 
has nothing to do with Cuba. It is not the 
republic of Cuba, for Cuba has no recognized 
government. It is hardly the United States, for 
a candidate could not forswear allegiance to this 
government and in the same breath swear ever- | 

eas lasting fealty to it. When this question recently ! 

The controversy about ritualism in| came up in a Minnesota court, the judge decided ' 
the Church of England is diversitied by some | that as King Alphonso was the last sovercign 
amusing contributions to the discussion, The | who held Cuba as a possession, if the candidate 
struzgle is so full of gravity and bitterness that | would forswear allegiance to him the naturaliza- 
an occasional bit of humor, especially if unde- | tion might proceed. 
signed, is welcome. ‘The record of a newspaper 
writer who described a certain London church 
as having seven acolytes suspended, filled with 
burning incense, is almost equalled by a reporter's: 
averment that he saw in a ritualistic edifice 
several disused thurifers lying in a heap in the 
corner of the vestry. 
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Current Topics. 


“Sanitary, non-sweat-shop make,” is | 
a new label placed on the ready-made clothing 
of a prominent New York firm. Another firm 
advertises in connection with a sale of under- 
wear, “Made by clean, contented and well-fed 
people. No ‘song of the shirt’ horrors are stitched, 
into our garments.”” When such goods can be 
procured, no generous-minded shopper will, for 
the sake of saving a few cents, buy any other. 
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FULL FRIENDSHIP. 


‘Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
But to support him after, 
Shukespeare. 
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Three very similar railway projects 
are now claiming the attention of the engineering 
world. The trans-Siberian railway, across the 
backbone of Asia, will shorten enormously the | to him at the close of the last session of the | 
time necessary in a trip around the world. In House of Representatives, Speaker Reed | 
Africa, Cecil Rhodes has an elaborate scheme for | referred to the position he had so long held as 
a railroad from Cairo to the Cape; and in this | “an office which has but one superior and no | 
hemisphere the Intercontinental Railway Com-| peer.” In this brief sentence he epitomized the | 
mission has just completed a seven-volume| ynique character of the Speakership of the 
report on the surveys for a railroad which would | national House. ‘The Presidency is the only 
make a through line from this country to Buenos | greater office. 

Ayres. ‘I'hree continents it is thus proposed to} Under our legislative system the Speaker of 
span with iron highways. the House is not primarily selected, like the 
at Speaker of the Ilouse of Commons, because of 

It is pleasant to see a man, or to hear of a| his skill asa parliamentarian. He is the leader 
man, who preaches about dealing considerately | of the dominant party in the popular branch of 
with employés—and then practises it. ‘Ihe | Congress. The House is really in his hands, 
mayor of ‘Toledo is a good representative of such" and by his appointments its legislation is shaped. 
preachers. Each year he mails to the employ’s| ‘This extraordinary authority is the product of 
of his manufacturing plant a check of five per| gradual development. It is derived larzely from 
cent. upon the wages paid the workman that | four powers entrusted to him by the Constitution | 
year. This, he insists, is not a gift, but a/and by the rules of the House. The first is/ 
recognition of faithful service, and the best | the appointment of all of the committees. As | 
method he yet knows of establishing truer} measures are first considered in committee, the | 
equilibrium between capital and labor. It is| speaker, by selecting the members of these | 
natural, therefore, that while Mayor Jones | preliminary tribunals, can deter or advance the 
talked and lived equality, his own plurality! measures that come before them, as he may 
in his election to public oflice should have been desire. 
overwhelming. | By virtue of his oflice he is the chairman of 


2 hy of 2 ‘ the committee on rules. ‘The four other members 
It is not unworthy of notice that one of | two of his own, and two of the opposite party — 


the, mes petlous disasters that have befallen our ye names, ‘Thus virtually he is in’ control. ; 
troops in the Philippines occurred to those who | pis committee in effect decides what. bills 
were goings to the relief of a beleaguered Spanish | reported to the House shall be taken up, how 
EaLr On. They were under no legal obligation | long they shall be debated, and when a vote 
to go thither, the Spanish government itself! upon them shall finally be taken, 


i ies 2 I 
being responsible for the safe withdrawal of all ‘The Speaker’s power of “recognition” is 
spotic, and is therefore a momentous factor in. 


its men. ‘They went on the perilous expedition j de 
at the simple call of humanity, more ready to the position he holds. If he does not approve 
of what a member desires to bring before the 


succor their late foes than they would have been. 
House, he can fail to recognize him, for he 


last year to fight them. Such a deed should go 
ae foward resuiring friendly feeling in the usually knows for what purpose a member seeks 
Spaniards toward this country. recognition, He can thus muzzle debate. The 
oN eae 3 Speaker also appoints the chairman of “the 
Municipal ownership having committee of the whole” and the Speakers pro 
tem., so that when he is himself out of the 


An Office Without a Peer. 
N acknowledging the vote of thanks tendered 




















platform on which the mayors of Chicago and 
Toledo were recently Teclected, special interest chair it may be occupied by a presiding officer | 
attaches to a new departure in this line in in sympathy with him, 

Ree ea rrgte A ee a ores The power thus given to one man is absolute. 
ler, house: cleanest cam How “Cele nous he | Its possibilities are full of the elements of mis- 
police headquarters, arid a gang of scrubbers, 


nwa) ahs t-beat | chief, even of national disaster. Some moditied 
Sweepers, window-washers | aud carpet-beaters | form of legislative organization should be adopted 
will at once appear to do the work, while’ the 


imecaane tional iaitg her Trends | by which its despotic character will be restricted, 
housekeeper goes to London or visits her friends” nq itg seductive appeals to unscrupulous ambi- 
inthe country. ‘The government of the eighteenth 


: < q | tion wisely neutralized. 
century was notable for its paternalism ; it begins : y 
to look as if that of the twentieth might partake 
largely of the maternal. 















————~e+—___ 


Electrocution. 


| HIE sad business of executing the law in the | 
cases of criminals convicted of murder, in 
the American states which retain capital 
| punishment, is undergoing a change which cannot } 
“the West," if Indiana and Ohio may now be so! but be regarded as for the better. Two of the 
designated. ‘The states which have contributed leading states, New York and Massachusetts, 
the most talent in this line are Kentucky, Virginia ; have adopted it, and humane sentiment in the ! 
and Massachusetts, which have given four | country generally favors it. 

Speakers each, James K. Polk was the only! ‘The electrodes are merciful, and are less 
Speaker of the House who became President theatrical than the gallows, The purpose of 
of the United states. Frederick A. Muhlenberg, | capital punishment is not to fill the living with 
of Pennsylvania, was the first Speaker, and his: horror, but, first, to put the offender definitely 
statue may now be seen in the Capitol in the | and forever beyond the possibility of repeating 
famous statuary hall. his crime, and second, to convince all persons | 
| who have criminal possibilities in them that the 

A pretty long bow was drawn the other | law will be enforced if it is broken. 

day by the superintendent of education ina great: Together with the enforcement of the law 
city, when he told Key. Dr. Huntington that there yoes, in the states which have already 
among the children of schoo! age in his jurisdiction | adopted: the electrical method of execution, a 
there were one hundred thousand who did not! firm) prevention of sensational and shocking 
know of the existence of such a book as the! reports of the proceedings in the newspapers, 
Bible. But it is probably no exaggeration to say | The circumstances of this method of execution 


Of the thirty-two Speakers of the 
national House of Representatives, fifteen have 
come from states south of Mason and Dixon's 
line, thirteen from north of that line and east of 
the Alleghanies, and the remaining four from 
































! government which were poss 


COMPANION. 


favor the suppression of sensational reports, 
which are debasing to the public sentiment. 

‘The word “electrocution,” which is popularly 
applied to this process of inflicting capital 
punishment, is a bad and incorrect one. It is 
not properly formed from any classic or English 
originals, and is not found even in the diction- 
aries which were written since the word came 
into use. No one word describes the method of 
execution, which can only properly be described 
as execution by electricity. 
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The Barrack Menace. 


HE political prophets, who have been pre- 
dicting the outbreak of revolution in France, 
have had their trouble for their pains. The 

republic has not been overthrown. There have 
been no barricades in the streets. There 
have been no scenes of inob violence in Paris. 

An important fact has been overlooked in 
making these forecasts. A mob is no longer 
armed with the same resources for upsetting a 
ssed by revolu- 
tionists in 1759 and 1848, Not only in Paris, 
but in every other European capital as well,— 
with the single exception of London,—there is a 
well4irilled army in readiness to suppress any 
sudden revolt against public authority. No 
street mobs can stand against the organized 
forces of European militarism. 

The helplessness of revolutionary leaders was 
shown a year ago during the riots in Milan. 
There was a series of street battles in which the 
regulars had all the advantages of discipline, 
superior arms and overwhelming force. ‘The 
insurgents were shot down like open enemies on 
a battlefield. What was done in Milan could 
be repeated in a sudden emergency in any large 
Continental city. Militarism has the power of 
enforcing respect for existing authority. It is 
merciless and does not falter. Its armies are 
operated like machines. Soldiers obey orders 
and attack a street mob as they would a foreign 
foe. The garrisons of the capitals can therefore 
be depended upon to maintain order, even at the 
risk of slaughtering citizens by hundreds or even 
thousands, 

‘The shield has another side. While militarism 
overawes street mobs and stands ready to destroy 
them, it is conscious of its own power and may 
be converted into an engine of revolution. The 
people of this republie 
fact and remember it in future legislation. If 
the French army had a general with Napoleonic 
instincts and ambitions, it could bring about 
a revolution as easily as it could batter down a 
street barricade with its heavy guns. 
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Wheat-Growers Benefited. 


ANADA has begun the construction of a 
C canal which is likely to have an important 
effect on American commerce and the 
interests of Amerivan wheat-growers. The 
canal is to be a short waterway from the St. 
Lawrence to the upper lakes, avoiding lakes 
ie and Ontario. ‘The canal already built 
between Montreal and Ottawa is to be extended 
along the line of the Ottawa River to Lake 
Nipissing. ‘Thence the route will follow French 
River to Georgian Bay and Lake Huron. 

When this canal, whieh is to be twice the 
depth of the Erie Canal, is built, grain-laden 
barges and steamers will be able to pass directly 
from Duluth, Port Arthur and other points on 
the upper lakes to tidewater. Later it is 
intended to deepen the canal so as to allow the 
passage of ocean steamers. When this is done, 
steamers may be loaded with grain at Duluth 
and proceed to Liverpool without breaking bulk. 

From Chicago to Liverpool by the new route 
will be seven hundred miles shorter than by way 
of the Erie Canal. The saving in time will be 
even more than this comparison of distances 
indicates; for the artificial waterway by the 
Ottawa route will be only thirty miles as 
compared with three hundred and sixty miles by 
the Erie Canal. When allowance is made for 
the delay by transshipment, it is probable that, 
grain will reach Liverpool from Chicago by the 
new route a week sooner than by the Erie} 
Canal. The new waterway will somewhat dis- 
turb American commerce, On the other hand, 
it will be of great value to American farmers in 
the increasing competition with other wheat- 
growing countries. 

















Depths of Ocean. 
HE name of the British ship Penguin is to 





should note this menacing | 
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New Zealand and the Tonga Islands. That isa 
little less than the height above the sea-level of 
the loftiest mountains, the crowning peak of the 
Himalayas being twenty-nine thousand and two 
feet, and of the Karakorains twenty-eight thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty feet high. 

This peak is the only one that surpasses 
in altitude this deep of the Pacific, and it is 
entirely possible that there may be some deeper 
depths yet undiscovered. The close approxima- 
tion between mountains and sea-valleys in 
variation respectively above and below the sea- 
level is to be noted as a suggestive fact in natural 
history, the surface of the ocean thus indicating 
the true surface of the solid globe. 





————_+o+—____ 


Disraeli. 


ISRAELI, it is said, only laughed once in 
the House of Commons, The incident is 
described in Sir John Mowbray’s “Seventy 

Years at Westminster,” published in Blackwood's 
Magazine for February. Mr. Gladstone bad made 
an impassioned speech in favor of the union of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. Mr. Disracli, speaking 
in opposition, pointed out that the result would 
be the extinction of the independence of these 
people, and the only thing left would be the 
remorse “which would be painted with admirable 
eloquence by the rbetorician of the day.” 

In reply Mr. Gladstone said that he would not 
be guilty of the affected modesty of pretending 
to be ignorant that that designation, “the rhetori- 
cian of the day,” was intended for himself. Mr. 
Disracli interrupted him with the remark, “I beg 
your pardon, [really did not mean that.” Disraeli 
sat down with a satisfied smile that told of his 
enjoyment. 

Mr. Gladstone’s face expressed amazement and 
indignation. His opponent bad placed bim in 
the mortifying position of applying a remark to 
himself which had no such personal reference— 
therefore Gladstone’s wrath and Disraeli's smile. 
The Liberal leader proceeded with his speech, 
and condemmed the “sesquipedalian words and 
inflated language” of the leader of the Conser- 
vatives. 

In those days, when Disracli, as the leader of 
the Conservatives, was “educating his party,” 
and Mr. Gladstone was leading the Liberals, a 
story was told whieh indicated the Tory estimate 
of both men. A conversation took place between 
Mr. Davenport, the beau ideal of the Tory country 
gentlemen, and Mr. Potter, a Liberal member of 
the House, with respect to the merits of their 
respective leaders. It was cut short by Daven- 
port saying: 

“Your leader is a dangerous lunatic, mine only 
} an unscrupulous rogue.” 

It was an open secret to the men who followed 
Disracli most obediently while he led the House 
of Commons, says the Spectator, “that in polities 
be no more recognized morality than he would 
have recognized it ina game of chess. He entered 
public life determined to win, but as to how he 
wou he did not care one brass farthing.’ 























His Wife. 


HE wide hall was sombre with ministerial 

broadcloth, but bere and there a bit of gay 

ribbon betokened the presence of &@ woman 
or & business suit suggested a member of the 
laity. 

The stir and whispered conversation which 
usually precede a business mecting were notice- 
ably absent. The gathering bad met for that 
tenderest and most patbetic incident of Methodist 
conference week, the annual memorial meeting, 
when one alter another of the assembled ministers 
pays tribute to the memory of those who bave 
dl to their reward during the year. 
th had claimed four members of the confer- 
ence this year, and four of the brethren who had 
j known them best gave, h in turn, the brief 
history of their humble lives. Then one of the 
presiding elders arose and began to speak. 

“It is my privilege,” he said, “‘to offer a word of 
loving tribute to the memory of Mary Watson 
Blake, wife of our brother, John Wesley Blake.” 

At the first mention of the name, a little, stoop- 
shouldered man near the centre of the house 
bowed his head lower and lower until the forehead 
rested on his hand. The simple story which the 
presiding elder had begun to tell was in large 
measure the story of the little man’s own life. 
How the past came back to him as he listened! 

He thought of bh first meeting with Mary 
Watson, while he was still a student in the semi- 
nary; of the acquaiutance ripening into love; of 
ber promise to be bis wife, made on the day of 
his ordination. All his life he had wondered how 
it was that she had been content to accept the 
little he had to olter—the hard lot of a Methodist 
minister’s wife. 

And it had been a hard lot. Uncomplainingly 
she had gone with him from village to village, 
with never any permanent abiding-pla always 
courteous and tactful, even with the most uncon- 
genial and stiff-necked parishioners; living con- 
stantly in the bright light of public scrutiny and 
criticism; annually making bis pitifully small 
salary perform miracles; keeping open house for 























be added to those of the Challenger and 
Tuscarora in the annals of deepsea 
explorations. The Challenger, a British ship, 
found a depth of twenty-seven thousand four 
hundred and forty-ight feet, not far from that 
island of Guam which we have just taken from | 


Spain. | 
The American ship Tuscarora sounded | 
twenty-seven thousand nine hundred and thirty 





feet, northeast of Japan. The latter, in the vast | 
depression known as the Tuscarora Deep, has 
been the greatest sea-depth known until the 
present; but now the Penguin has found a} 
valley of the sea-floor twenty-eight thousand | 
five hundred and seventy-two feet deep, between ; 


visiting clergymen and evangelists; dispensing a 
cheerful hospitality to every itinerant canvasser 
for religious books—these, he thought with a 
heavy heart, were the things which had made up 
the life of Mary Watson Blake. 

The little preacher was honest with himself. 
He knew that he had never been more than a 
feeble rush-light in the chureh, and that his 
appointments, poor as they had been, would have 
been poorer still but for her who bad been so 
faithful a helper and had so ably supplemented 
his preaching with her personality. 

nd this is all.” he thought, bitterly. “Ten 
minutes of eulogy for a lifetime of such service. 
Oh, if they could only know what she was and 
what-sbe did!” 
The voicesof-the presiding elder dicd away. 


“ 
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and another voice broke in upon the stillness. 
man was speaking whom some of those present 
Tecognized as the owner of the woollen mills at 
Belden. 

“Ten years ago,” he sald, “a new pastor came 
with his wife to the church in our town. I had 
lost my own wife three years before that, and 
since her death my son had fallen into bad com- 
pany, and sunk lower and lower, until his very 
name had become a disgrace to me and a reproach 
to the town. 

“In some way, I cannot tell you how, this new 
minister's wife gained a hold upon him. She 
lifted him out of his degradation, out of himself, 
and put the heart of a man into him again. It is 


due, under God, to Mary Watson Blake that I can | 


say to you all to-day, ‘This, my son, was dead and 
is alive again.’” 

In the hush which followed, the gathering began 
to disperse, but before the little bent figure of the 
preacher had reached the door, two other figures, 
elbowing their way through the crowd, met him. 
They were both men tn the prime of life, and as 
they passed out with their old friend, each had 
something to say of the past. 

“It was your wife, sir,” said one, “who gave me 
my first impulse and first encouragement to study 
for the ministry. I wish I could tell her now of 
my appointment to the Jefferson Avenue Church, 
and how earnestly I am going to try to make a 
worthy use of the great opportunity.” 

What the other man said was lost in the buzz 
of conversation at the door, but it carried the 
thoughts of the little minister back to a young 
“tough” in a seaboard town where he had taught 
a score of years ago. 

“God forgive me!” he said, humbly, “in my 
sorrow and my complaining. Her meinorial is in 
the lives of the people for whom we have suffered 
and labored. With God is her reward.” 


—_+++—___ 


A PRESIDENT AND HIS MOTHER. 


The presidents of France are no longer drawn 
from the aristocratic class, but from the bour- 
geotsie, or middle class, or even from the peas- 
antry. The late President Faure was, In his day, 
ridiculed by some foolish journalists for having 
been a “drummer” or commercial traveller earlier 
in bis life. This fact certainly never wrought 
anything to the disadvantage of the late presi- 
dent. Both with the French people and with the 
“crowned heads” whom Monsieur Faure had 
occasion to meet, he was distinctly a favorite. 

Monsieur Loubet, the new President of France, 
is of even humbler origin than Monsieur Faure. 
His parents were poor peasants, cultivating a 
little farm at the village of Marsanne, in the 
department of Drome, in far southern France. 
There his father earned his bread by the sweat of 
hiy brow, and there young Emile, his son, now the 
head of the state, was taught in his boyhood to 
earn his bread in the same way. 

There, indeed, the president’s mother, a fine 
old peasant woman, still lives, in her eighty-sixth 
year, clinging to all the simple customs of the 
peasant people. Monsieur Loubet’s brother-in- 
law, who keeps an ironmonger's shop at Montéli- 
mar, not far from Marsanne, said of this old lady: 

“I assure you she is a good walker, and has a 
clear eye. She wants to do everything herself; 
but naturally, a woman of her age cannot, like a 
woman of twenty, keep her eye on everything!” 

Montélimar is the place where Monsieur Loubet 
made his beginning in the world, gaining there, 
by earnest efforts in his boyhood, his education, 
and afterward hanging out bis shingle as a lawyer. 
Montélimar made him a municipal councillor, and 
afterward deputy to the national chamber. Then 
he became senator, minister, prime minister, 
president of the Senate, and finally president of 
the republic. 

He is a fine type of the French ‘self-made man.” 
When he was chosen president, the people of 
Montélimar sent a special messenger out to the 
cottage at Marsanne to tell his mother the good 
news, but Monsieur Loubet himself had already 
sent ber a telegram. 

The old peasant woman heard the news with 
nothing but regret. 

“Ob, my poor Emile!” she exclaimed. “As tt 
was, I saw but little of him, and now that he has 
gone still higher, I shall no longer see him at all. 
Oh! mon dieu, mon dieu!" 


. +e —___ 


PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY. 


Lord Shaftesbury, at the age of twenty-seven, 
wrote in his diary: “On my soul, I believe that I 
desire the welfare of mankind.” It was not an 
effusive utterance, but the genuine expression of 
a philanthropic emotion which dominated his life 
for fifty-seven years. 

It associated his name with the reform of the 
Lunacy Law, which secured humane treatment to 
the insane; with sanitary reform that promoted 
the public health, and with the reform of the 
factory laws that advanced the wretched opera- 
tives of England from the position of machines 
to that of human beings entitled to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Lord Shaftesbury was no mere theoretical 
reformer who satisfied his conscience by securing 
changes in the laws. He was a practical philan- 
thropist—one who himself worked with body and 
soul to relieve buman suffering. A touching 
anecdote, told in “Collections and Recollections,” 
shows how minute were his personal labors for 
the miserable. 

One day Lord Shaftesbury visited a ragged 
school, and on hearing from the children their 
tale of cold and hunger, exclaimed to the super- 
intendent: 

“Poor dear children! 
them?” 

“My God shall supply all their nee replied 
the man, quoting Scripture with that easy faith 
which says, “Be ye warmed and filled,” epd is 
contented. 

“Yes,” retorted Lord Shaftesbury, “He will, but 
they must have some fuod directly.” 

He drove home, and instantly sent two churns 


What can we do for 
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THE YOUTH’S 


of soup, enough to feed four hundred children. 
That winter ten thousand basins of soup, made | 
in his jordship's London bouse, were distributed | 
among the ‘dear little hearts” of Whitechapel, 
the worst slum of the city. 


PARADOXICAL. 


Cornhill, \u an article on the English penny-a- 
liner, notes some of the unconscious humors of 
journalism. In England, as among us, the jour- 
nalist of a certain type depends upon verbosity 
to fill nis column, and upon pompous diction to 
afford it color. With him, terseness is a literary 
crime. A bad fire is always a “terrific conflagra- 
tion,” a fight is a “desperate struggle,” and fire 
and water respectively become “the devouring 
element” and “the watery grave.” 


But occasionally he produces a real gem of | 
unconscious humor. The report of the murder of 
a@ man named Ducan once contained this amazing 
statement: 

“The murderer was evidently in quest of money, 
but luckily Mr. Ducan had deposited all his funds 
in the bank the day before, so that he lost nothing 
but his life.”” 

Another liner writes, in reference to a street 
accident: 

“The unfortunate victim was taken to Guy’s 
Hospital, where he now lies progressing favorably, 
although he is sedulously attended by the resident 
surgeon and some of the leading members of the 
medical staff.” 

The writer’s meaning was by no means plain, 
but it can easily be unriddled. He had intende 
to say that although the man had been so terribly 
injured as to require the services of several 
doctors, he was progressing toward recovery, 

A Glasgow paper contains this equivocal state- 
ment concerning a shipwreck: 

“The captain swam ashore, and succeeded in 
also saving the life of his wife. She was insured 
in the Northern Marine Insurance Company, and 
carried a cargo of cement.” | 
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“VITAL IN EVERY PART.” 


“A woman has nine lives, like a cat,” says an 
old English colloquial saying. The following | 
“Personal,” published by the Literary Digest, 
justifies the quaint proverb: 


A wizen, shaky little lady, apparently about | 
seventy years old, filed her claim in the Madrid 

nsion office the other day. This was Maria 

ouisa Yunigo, the heroine of Punto Brava. She | 
is only thirty-nine. She lived with her famil 
on her Cuban estate, when the insurgent chief, 
Quentin Bandera, attacked the place. | 

Her people, including her busband and two 
sons, were all killed, and the insurgent leader 
tried to make her cry, “Cuba Libre!” (Free Cuba!) | 
standing beside their bodies, But she only 
shouted, “Vira Espafia!” (Long live Spain! 

When Bandera beat her, she attucked him. 
tearing out one of his eyes. She was then sealped | 

ith a machete, her ears were slit to get her 
diamond earrings, and dozens of wounds were | 
inflicted upon her. She was left for dead, but the 
Spaniards, who arrived soon after, found her 
beart still beating, and she was revived. 

Two similar cases are known in South Africa, 
where two young girls received seventeen and 
nineteen spear-wounds respectively, yet lived to 
be frandmothers: Such women recall Milton’s 
words: | 


Vital in every part, not as frail man, 
Cannot but by annihilating die. 


CURIOUS BLUNDERS. 


Librarians and booksellers know from daily 
experience the curious blunders made by those | 
who ask for books. A London publishing house | 
notes in a book these blunders, and among them | 
are the following: 


“Worcester’s Diseases of the Colander” was 
asked for; “The Worcester Diocesan Calendar” 
| was what was required. “River Frozen, Silent 
| Gold and Unstepped Lands” was demanded; the 
| book wanted was Rey. Frazer’s “Silent. Gods 
and Sunsteeped Lands.” “Play Actress," by 
| Crockett, Pseudonym Library, was turned into 
| “Play Actress and Cricket in the Pandemonium 
Library.” “The Boy Hero,” by Walsham How, 
was wanted, but the collector as! for “The 
Roy Hero of Walthamstow,” and the same genius 
turned ‘‘Frondes Agrestes” into ‘“Bounders and 
| Heretics.” 








NAMING THE STREET-CAR. 


Grammarians—and punsters—will be interested 
in a little dialogue which is said to have passed in 
Washington between Senators Vest, Quay and 
Penrose while they waited near the Capitol for a 
street-car: 

The car swung around a curve a few blocks 
above. “Ah, there she comes!” cried Senator 
Penrose. 

Senator Quay quickly corrected him. ‘You are 
wrong,” he said. ‘The proper way to put it Is, 
‘There it comes.’” 

“Well,” laughed Senator Vest, “that just shows 
how easy it is for intelligent men to make a mis- 
take. You are both wrong. You ought to say, 
‘There he comes.’” 

The car was close to them by this time, and his 
companions saw that Senator Vest was right. 
It was a mail-car. 


COUNTER RUDENESS. 


An innocent-seeming midshipman who knew 
with how little consideration bis class was re- 
; garded one day reported biinself for duty, on his 
| first sea-going ship. The captain, a man of some 
i six feet two, literally looked down on the boy, 
j and said: 
| “Well, youngster, so you’ 
' “Yes, ifyou please, alr,’ 





ve come to join?” 
’ meekly responded the 


t is it? Same old yarn? Sent the fool of 
he family to sea?” 
“No, sir,” quictly replied the lad. “Oh no, sir! 
Things have altered since your time, sir.” 

“Go away!” roared the captain, and the middy 
Hew below as fast as his little legs could carry 
him. 







“Sir,” said the master of Balliol, in his parting 
address to a distinguished alumnus, “your fellow- 
students think highly of you, I think highly of 
you, but no one thinks more highly of you than 
you do yourself.” 
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This Instrument uses all the famous 
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INEST material, skilled 
workmanship and honest 
prices maintained through 

the seasons explain the wide 
and growing fame of 


(CRESCENT 
BICYCLES. 


We have never adopted a 
standard of excellence in bicycle 
construction and stopped there. 
While making the best wheel 
that is built, our constant aim is 
to make a better one. 








Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, - 
Adults’ Chain Models, 
Juventle Models (24-in. wheels), 


$60 
$35 
$25 


We should like to send you our Catalogue No. 9, 
containing ‘Care of the W FREE 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 





CHICAGO and 
NEW YORK 












































But the narrow wa inp, 
name of the way te called Ditteulty 

“Lvoking very narrowly before liim as he went. he 
apied two lions in the way."— The Pilgrim's Progress. 


right up the hill, and the 











Mins 4 
And 





the highway of the Kin: 
jons near the palace gat 
ust His child go sorrow 
y so desolate ? 
ritage of love? 
Father count tt good 
“gy Way to prove 
The lonely pilgrims hardihood 2 


Beyond the sununit Christian found 
‘A house of | 
The savage be 
And cowe: 
With him the ample loaf was sh 
The cluste vaasius on the boar 
Aud delicately then he fired 
Who ate the banquet of the Lord, 


We may not brave the fion’s wrath, 
Or seale the mountain's ro 
Bat thorns beset the suioth 
Aud fell forebodings piere: 
The way is plain, the way is si 
tever bfe and duty brine 
And they who seck the City 
Must do the bidding of the King, 


though ft cost some sorrowmeg 

woas He would have us go! 

only knew, who love their K 
near the thorns the lilies gr 

‘Yo each in lovnug providence 

ants His comfort by the way: 

ryice has its recompense, 

Aud they are blessed who obey. 


OLA MOORE. 
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“The Touch of a Vanished Hand.” 


We sigh for the touch ofa 

‘The hand of 4 friend most de 
Who has 4 from our side 
Y 


Oe 
But, what of the hand that is near? 


To the living's 
That weeps 0 
Fer the love th. 
‘Yo make some 






hed hand— 





ihe shadowy 











sweet return! 


uswer back ina fretful tone, 
life's duties press ux xore”” 
Is our praise as fullas if they were g 
And could hear our praise no more 
As the days go by, are our ha 
ra trite beyond their share, 
‘Than to grasp-for a kindly helpfal hift— 
The burden some one must bear? 


hand, 


Dow 
Wh 














js more swift 
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We sigh for the touch of ay 
And we think ourselves sine 

Bot, what of the friends that about us stand. 
And the touch of the hand that’s here? 


JOHN TROLAND 

















“The Spirit of the Universe.” 


N argument can be main- 
tained only when oppo- 
nents stand upon a 
common premise, from. 
which they may proceed 
to a conclusion. This 
rule of logic coincides 
with the Pauline 
maxim, “Him that is 
weak in the faith re 
ceive ye, but not to 
doubtful disputations,” 
or, as the margin reads, 
“not to judge his doubt- 

An illustration of the benefit 





ful thoughts.” 
that may be conferred upon a “tweak” brother 
by meeting him in the Pauline spirit is given in 


the Rev. Newman Hall's ‘‘Autobiograph 

The English preacher delivered a lecture on 
temperance to young men in Doctor Cuyler’s 
church at Brooklyn, New York. In order to 
make clear the insufticiency of high education 
alone to save from moral ruin, he related the 
following incident, which we give mainly in his 
own words: 

“A young man of intelligent face and gentle- 
manly manners, but very shabby in appearance, 
followed ine after sermon to the vestry of Surrey 
Chapel [London] in great distress, 1 asked him 
what had brought him into such a condition. 
lle said: 

“The drink! T can't keep from it. I've 
respectable relatives, but all they give me—cash, 
clothes, watch—all goes for drink. ‘Tell me 
what to do!’ 

“1 told him that for him total abstinence was 
essential, and that T was an abstainer in order to 
encourage such as he, J signed the pledge again 
for him to follow, which he did. J then said. 

““But we must pray for help." 

“He said he did not believe in God, yet he 
knew the Greek ‘Testament and had ‘coached’ 
men at Oxford for bishops’ examinations! He 
only believed in the Spirit of the Universe. 

“T said | believed also, and so we could unite 
in prayer. We knelt down, and J prayed to the 
Great spirit of the Universe to pardon him and | 
help him to conquer this temptation. With | 
tears he said, ‘Oh, that my mother ad seen this | 
signature, to make her death more happy !" 

At the close of my lecture to the young men, 

a middle-aged gentleman, with an elegant young , 
girl on his arm, came up to speak to me. ‘You j 
do not remember me? Im that young man, and | 
this is my danghter. I'm editor of one of the 

journals here, and a member of the Episcopal 

chureh: and IE wish you would eall on my wife 

and see our happy home, made so by God's 

blessing on your counsel.” 

“YT called next day, and took tea with bim and 

















THE YOUTH’S 


his wife and daughter. ‘There was an unmistak- 
able atmosphere of refinement and domestic 
happiness in the little circle, that pleased me 
greatly. Not long afterward I read of his funeral, 
attended by many literary and other friends, in 
token of the respect in which he was held." 

If Doctor Hall, instead of stepping down as 
he did to the young man’s plane of belief, had 
lectured him on pantheism, there would have 
been no mutual prayer, and perhaps no rescue. 
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Rosa Bonheur. 


Rosa Bonheur, the great artist, is now a bale 
and bandsome old lady of seventy-seven, still 
passing mneb of her time out-of-doors among ber 
friends the animals, in the grounds of ber Deauti- 
ful estate in the heart of the forest of Fontaine- 
Dleau. In the course of her arkable career 
she has displayed many traits and tastes more 
commonly associated with the masculine sex than 
with her own. Her pbysieal vigor, her bigh 
courage, her mterest im hunting, ber love for 
horses, dogs and wild beasts, the half-manly 
costume sbe early adopted to meet the require- 
ments of ber work—all these have been roughly 
classed as masculine. Perhaps they are so; but 
they have not therefore made Mademoiselle 
Bonbeur au unwomanly woman. 

Her guests pronounce her a charming bostess. 
She is kind and sympathetic, ber manners are 
pleasing, although abrupt, and she resents any 
imputation that her career bas rendered bet 
tactlessly rude or rustic, 

She confessed recently to her feminine satis- 
faction in having, while’ visite at the court of 
the Empress Engeénie, disappointed the malicious 
expectations of that overbearing great lady, the 
Princess Metternich, who was on the lookout for 
her to make some awkward slip. 

Tp ber youth, however, as she ga 
Was an extreme type of tomboy, 
delight in the companion. 
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ily admits, she 
brought up to 










ship of her. father and 
brothers, detestin the 
usual tasks of Ss, and 
ring little for their pleas- 
At one time, when 
ber brothers went to school 
hext door, thei anaster, 
seeing her idle, offered to 
lake ber, tou 

“So Lentered bis class of 
boys with my brothers, | 
Atiguste and Isidore. was | 
not in the least abashed to; 
have only boys for my | 
companions during | the (-—— 
hours of recess, which we 
spent in the garden of the Place Royale. 
quite able to hold my own in all the game 

Five y ron the death of ber 
she was he, of all girls!—as an appr 
witha dress Madame Gaindorf. Naturally, 
she did not long remain there, Her next occupa- 
tion was to color sunple designs for a friend of 
her father's, Monsicur Brisson, whose business 
was to palit heraldic devices. 

“In this way,” she says, “I earned a few sous— 
poor little earnings, of Which T eaunot now think 
without emotion, “What an_eceentric creature 
was dear Madame Briss: The mother of three 
boys, she was disconsolate never to have had a 
daughter—her dream. To lessen the disappoint- 
ment she nicknamed ber boys with girl names— 
in the home circle, of course. My chum, best 
friend aud closest comp NMOL: ber youngest son, 
answered to the name of Elenora.” 

An odd comradeship, sv 
xirl-boy! The madcap Rosi 
prim boarding-sehool, front 
home in disgrace for having slashed the heads off 
the owner's best rose-bushes with a stick while 
conducting a desperate charge im the garden 
during a sham battle in whiel’ she had fnduced 
the other girls to take part. Shortly after, she 
began to paint in earnest, and bitd entered mod- 
estly and obscurely upon her destined eareer, 
although she was not quite the conventional girl, 
even then, 

ae] sons to the Princess Isa Czartorisky 

she say but TP should add, we wasted balf our 
| time in sliding np and down the polished floor of 
the long gallery Certainly it was true, what my 
yrandfaiber had often remarked to my mother, 
‘You think you have a daughter! Whatainistake! 
Rosa isa boy im petticoats! 
















































































of boy-girl and 
Was next sent to a 
which she was sent 

































General Henry's Scars. 


The face of Gen, Guy V. Henry, the military 
.governor of Puerto Rico, is disfigured by many 
sears. Through each cheek there is a bullet-bole, 
the bridge of lis nose is broken, and the left eye 
is dull and colorless, A correspondent of the 
Washmgton Star tells how the general lost bis 
tnd received those honorable sears. 
To the men who served with Henry in 1873 each 
V speaks of a thrilling episode in the famous 
pedition against the Sioux in the Big Horn 
1 Yellowstone country. Colonel Henry was int 
ke of the second “battalion of the Third 
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ry. One June morning, while the troops 
camping for breaktast. in a little vine, 
b out-pickets rushed Db; with the startling 





Anne ea eIE that the Sioux were coming in 
jor 





was barely time to sound “Boots and 
* before the beigbts about the valley 
swarmed with the Within twenty inin- 
utes a pitched battle was in progress, the Indians, 
of whom there were several thousand, coming 
down trom the ridge in a series of desperate 
ebarges. 

At the height of the combat one part of the 
American line, wider Captain Vroom, was pushed 
out youd itS support aud was being punished 
severely, the Indians getting between it and the 
mam body. Colonel Henry, seemg the peril of 
his brother officer, sent bis command pellmell to 
the rescue, 

Just 


Pa 


























they swept 


upon the Indians with 
Mifted sabres 


iy a tlying bullet: struck Colonel 
Henry in the face, tearmg through both checks, 
breaking the bridge of the nose, and completely 
severing the left optic nerve, 

The foree of the wild rush ied bim on, but 
he was seen to sway in the saddle. A trooper 
near him called out) boarsel re you struck, 
sire? Gripping. the: pommel’ tightly. with) one 
hand, Colonel Trenry tried to wave bis sword, 
“On on! he gasped. “Charge!” Down under 
the galloping hoofs of the combatants: he lurched, 
and dn an instant was Jost to sight i the swirling 
dust. 

The fall of their leader wwed a temporar 
pane among the soldiers, but they soon rallied 
aud after driving off the Tndiaus, they searched 
for the colonel. He was found at last, eavered 
with blood, but they tenderly picked bin up, 
they: saw that life sullremaimed in the bruised 
poudy, 

He was placed upon a blanket in the shade, and 
erything possible was done toad hin. Tt was i 
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COMPANION. 


then that one of the other officers condoled with 
him, saying, “Colonel, this is too bad. It is too 
bad!” The gallant Henry, barely able to articu- 
late, whispered simply: 

“It's nothing, Jack. It's what we are here for.” 

It was long before he recovered, but when he 
finally returned to active service, he carried with 
him indelible proofs of gallantry and daring. 


———_<0e—___ 


Invocation. 


Sweet Patience, wilt thou walk with me to-day ? 
Perhaps, by trying to keep step with ¢ 

Tean clearer vision see the way 
To ish strife through thy humility. 


Aye. walk with me! till Lean overcome 








w! 
yanqui 








hese ny cares that fret my spirit's Might; 
So iy worn soul may reat at set of sun. 
And peace enfold ine as a dream at night. 


FANNIE BARNEB. 


——_~-2—___. 


Coffee-Raising in Puerto Rico. 


Coffee-raising, although the leading industry of 
Puerto Rico, is still carried on in most primitive 
fashion. When the bean is planted, slips of some 
quick-growing plant are set out to furnish shade 
the first year, and small trees are planted to 
afford a more permanent shelter for the future. 
The coffee-plants come into bearing the second 
year, but are not in their prime until the fifth. 
The pickers come in October,—whole families, 
from father and mother to youngest children,— 
yd work from early dawn until dusk. The 
arhings, even of the head of the family, are 
seldom more than fifty cents a day. 


The outer pulp is removed from the coffee-berry 
by a roller studded with hobnails, revolving in a& 
case Just large enough to allow the kernel to pass 
While the pulp ts seraped oft, 

The process of drying ts still extensively per- 
formed by the heat of the sun, large cement floors 
being laid, on which the coffee is spread in shallow 
heap: Tn one town the entire publie square is 

y week-day to a single dryer. A bun- 
dred inen file out every mornmg to spread the 
cofiee, and the approach of a shower precipitates 
& seramble that could be duplicated only on a 
New England farm in haying-time. 

The skin or hull, which envelops the kernel, Is 
removed by machinery as simple as the “pulping: 
anil.” The coffee 1s then rotated in great cylinders 
with a little blued water, which imparts the color 
and polish demanded by the Freneb markets, 
a bere lost of the Puerto Rican product is 
handled. 

Pickmg over by hand, and sorting aecording to 
le, make the coflee ready for the shipper, to 
whom it 1s brought on pack-mules, over almost 
impassable roads. 

he advent of American enterprise will doubt- 
less stimulate the coffee indust y in Puerto R 
and will certainly introduce the product f 
consumption in the United State n quality it 
is said to be equal to the best mixture of Java 
and Mocha, and its price is mueb lower. 
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A Misunderstanding Averted. 


The engineer who lays out a railroad dislikes to 
move a stake when it bas once been driven. If 
he thinks he ts right be will fight or quit, but he 
hates to compromise, In “The Story of the Rail- 
yoad™ Cy Warman cites a characteristic anecdote. 

Once, when the péesent chief engineer of a 
Western railroad was locating a line in Missouri, 
be was asked to change the stakes, and refused. 
rile stakes i been set. a young unshaved 
tppeared and asked that the road be “moved 

to 


bi 
“The road cannot be changed,” promptly 


returned the engineer; “this is the best place for 
ran 
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The man went into 4 hou: 
out, and pulled up the. stake 
engineer started toward bun, bu 
an elderly woman, 

Zant you move your road over a little piece, 
mister?” she asked. 

“I don't see why 


got_a rifle, came 
The indignant 
it Was intercepted 


4 
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T should.” responded the 
engineer. “My business is to locate the line, and 
you can call on the comp: Y, for damages. at 
does that young ackguard mean by sitting there 
on a stump with a gun?” be angrily demanded, 

“That's Niy—be aint no Dlackguard. That's 
‘ip, my son.”’ 

Well, Pi pip bim if he gets faint . 
“Oh, no, you wou't. Taint atraid 0° t sald 
the woman. “What come over me when I seen 
you starting for Nip was that p'r'aps you had a 
mother, and how bad she'd teel to have you come 
home that way.” 

“What way?” 

“Well, if you persist in 
there, you'll go home dead. 

“Look he do you think I'm to be bluffed by 
that ruffiar : 
“Nip amt no ruffan,” said the woman. “You 
ee, we've always lived bere,—N) s born bere, 
an’ when the grurillas come an’ called out paw 
an’ shot him, we buried him jist whar be fell, an’ 
we've always kept it as a reservation, an’ Nip 
he's determined you sha'n't disturb it, that’s all.” 
hen you don't object to the railroad?” 
ord Oo’ merey, no! We want the road, but we 
don't want you to disturb paw's grav 

“Come,” said the engine ets BO and see 
Nip.” 

When they had come uP t 
engineer held out bis hand. 
his eyes on the stranger. 

“Here it is,” said the woman, touching a low 
stone lightly with her foot. 

“LT see,” said the engmeer. 
easily enough.” 

He moved a mile of road. From that day 
forward until the road was finished, and long alter, 
the widow's home was the stopping-place for the 
engineer, 

















driving then stakes 
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‘oO the stump, the big 
Nip took it, but kept 








“We can miss that 





———_~e»—____ 


Dog and Monkey. 


The Duke of Hamilton had a favorite bulldog, 
called Diunpling, who used to accompany his 
master on bis daily walks or drives. One day, | 
however, the duke left Dumpling at bome, and 
took a younger dog with bim. From the moment 
that Dumpling saw his rival get into the carriage 
and drive off be refused to eat, and began to pine, 


A doy-doctor was summoned, but failed to 
detect any syinptoms of iln At length he 
asked whether anything unust had happened | 
to disturb the dog's routine of life. The servant 
then told him how, for the first time, Dumpling | 
had been left behind by his mas! 

os Wo nothing for him e imed 
doctor, “Tbe poor fellow's heart is broken” 
Dumphny never recovered trom the blow to his 
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affections, and ina sbort tine died of grief. 
Sir George Ouseley yaives rkable instance 
of a similar sensitiveness displayed by a monkey. 
The animal was a pet of the eaptain and a favorite 
with the whole crew of the man-of-war which took , 
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Sir George out as ambassador to Persia, but hike 
all bis species, was full of misehtet. 

One morning the monkey lashed the ship's goat 
to the ta of a gun, and milked her into a sti 
glazed marme hat. The captain, who caught him 
tn the very act, have orders that for a week na 
one should pet the monkey or in any way taku 
the slightest notice of him. 

The monkey went about wistfully seeking the 
attentions to which he had been accustomed, but 
none of his old friends had a word or look for bim. 
His most coaxing and engaging airs failed to 
attract the least attention. 

For two days be bore bis punishment, but on 
the morning Of the third, finding himself sta! in 
disgrace, he sprang upon the bulwarks, and 
placing Doth hands over bis head, gave one pitiful 
ery, and then leaped into the sea, and was seen 
no mnore. 

Such exquisite sensitiveness on the part of 
dumb animals certainly constitutes a powerful 
claim on human sympathy, and entitles them to 
kind and considerate treatment at the bands of 
those to whom they offer their loyal affection. 


















———___ 


All the English He Knew. 


A strange war experience happened to Lieut. 
J. G. Ord, one of the brave men who went into 
their last battle before Santiago. In an Indian 
campaign, when he was a sergeant, he was 
detailed to carry despatebes from General Miles 
to an officer commanding a body of troops which 
had been stationed a long distance away to head 
off the Indians’ retreat. Sergeant Ord bad to 
ride across the desert alone, at the risk of being 
caught by the Apaches. 


He rode from sunset till) midmght. Then be 
Was startled by what sounded like a human voice. 
He told Dimseit at was but the crunching of the 
sand beneath his horse's feet, He rode on, but 
aN the sound came to bim. Then he dismounted 
and listened. As a result of that listening be 
took off his blue army shirt, tore {t into strips, 
and wound them about the hoofs of bis horse. 

Leading the horse, and with bis earbine ready 
for action, he advanced cautiously, and soon was 
able to gather that there wis a voice, and that its 
owner was singing. By and by the sounds resolved 
themselves into the’ words, “Oh, how I love 
Jesus!” Out there in the desert some one was 

inging “I-known hymn. 

The soldier suspected treaeliery: He bobbled 
his horse, and throwing himself flat on the ground, 
proceeded to crawl toward the spot whence the 
sound came. After crawling for more than an 
hour, he came to where an Apache sat in the 
middle of some cactus-bushes, singing at the top 
of his voice, “Oh, how I love Jesus!" 

Having watched the Indian lon; 
sure that be was alone, the soldi 
with his carbine and rusbed at him, Mm 
to surrender, The Apache threw up both 

’ the sign of peace, all the while singing 
Yh. how T love Jesus!” 

When the Indian was conducted to General 
Miles's camp, and communicated with by m 
of an interpre: it was found that he had been 
sent by the Apache chief to say that the Indians 
were ready to treat for peace. 

He was the only one of bis party 
speak a word of Enghsb, and all tha 
was the one line, “Ob, bow 1 love Jesus!” 
be had learned from a missionary. 

Lieutenant Ord used to say that the listening to 
that refrain, repeated over and over again in that 
night journey through the desert. was the strang- 
est experience of lis military life, 
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More Pucker Than Poison. 


















Anamusing story once told of Professor Packard 
of the Theological Semmary of the Episcopal 
Chureb in Virginia goes to prove that an intimate 
knowledge of Hebrew roots does not of necessity 
imply an acquaintance with the entire vegetable 
kingdom. 

Professor Packard had fens to Virginia from 
New England, i aturally it bad never been 
bis fortune to se i rowing. 

One day, as he wa: along, he noticed 
some most tempting fruit, of a beautiful light 
orange color. Its appearance was so much in its 
favor that Professor Packard picked and took a 
libe taste of what was in reality au unripe 
persimmon. 

The poor professor instantly jumped at the idea 
that he was poisoned. While bis face was con- 
torted with anguish and fear be was overtaken 
by two of bis colleagues, Who anxiously inquired 
what was the matter. 

“Don't talk to me,” groaned the victim, “but 
let me Ko bome and die in the bosom of my 
family!" 


As may be supposed, the professor soon discoy- 
ered that be bad not taken a fatal mouthful, in 
spite of his feelings; but the memory of bis 
Piteous request gave the faculty, Ineluding bim- 
self, many a good laugh in later days. 





———~<ee—___—_ 


The Doctor’s Servant. 


Calino, the Freneb “Mrs. Partington,” does not 
amuse so mueb by the confuston of bis words as. 
by the quaimtness and unintended plainness of 
his remarks. He entered the service of a welk 
known doctor, who, after Calino had been buying 
hay for bis horses for a while, made up bis mind 
that the bay was worthless, 


“That is very poor hay that you've been buying,” 
the doctor complained: 

“But the horses cat it, sir," said Calino. 

“No matter; it's bad hay.” 

I said Calino, respectfully, “Dl 
it. I know you are aimueb better judge 
than the horses 
ne day the bell rang 

“A patient has arrived, sir,” be 

“An old patient or a new one? 
doctor. 

“New one, of course, sir, 
old ones never come back!” 

Calmo admired very mueb the beautiful teeth 
of a lady among bis master’s patients. 

“Ab! he exclaimed. “Her teeth as 
and sound and white as a new-born baby’s!” 














and Calino came in, 
orted, 
asked the 


“The 

















said Calno. 
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3 a Boston firm of book 

s received by mail a request for a book 
“Who is your Sehoolmaster? " bp 
yeelson” © The Hoosier School- 
master” was promptly forwarded, and it proved 
to be the desived book. Another firm of book- 
sellers received a req t tora book on “soshel 
etikette” that would ‘na lady how to bebave 
in fasbnable sowsiety. 


Denim 
publishe: 
entitled, 
“Edward 











AN old Cornish woman, who had prospered from 
sinall begmuings, was asked Low she had got on 
so well, “Ah, you see, sir? said) she, “most 
people he alls thinking of what they do want; 
hut FP and my old man, we be allus thinkmy of 
what weCalrdo without.”— Aichange. 
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CHILDRE 


May. | 


Leap-frog and marbles and jubilant noise, | 
Humming-tops, bicycles, dear little boys, | 


The pink and white banner each orebard wnfurls, he and Kit shared, which could never be | all the morning, and thinking what a nice secret 


Violets, robins, and dear little girls, ' 
Sunshine and fragrance, a long, happy day— 
All tell us a beautiful secret—'tis May. 

ANNA M. Pratt. 





—__+o2—___ 


The Word That Kit Understood. 


Kit was the children’s horse. She had been 
promoted to this position of responsibility and 
dignity partly as a recognition of her years of 
faithful service and partly because of her gentle 
temper and good sense. No one understood this 
better than Kit herself. Therefure, to show her 
gratitude and her appreciation 
of the pleasant places into which 
her lines had fallen, she became 
even more gentle than ever with 
the children, and never showed 
the least impatience, even when 
they were a little thoughtless, 
as the best of children sometimes 
are. 

Not that she ever gave up to 
them when a difference of opinion 
arose. Kit understood as well 
as any one that older people are 
always right, and she was many 
years older than any of the 
children. The children were 
accustomed to drive in an old 
phaeton which was so broad 
and low that there was no 
danger of upsetting. Often in 
the long summer holidays they 
were allowed to start early in 
the morning for an all-day play 
in the wouds. 

There was a beautiful wood 
about five miles from the town, 
and in its depths was a most 
enticing cave which seemed to 
have been made especially for 
playing games which the children 
had made up from story-books, 
from Scott's “Tales of a 
Grandfather,” or the “Arabian 
Nights.” ‘The girls did not find 
it quite as exciting as the boys; 
still, it was rather good fun to 
be a captive princess and to be 
rescued, and all that sort of 
thing. 

Kit was always left more or 
less to her own devices. ‘The 
boys always went through the 
form of hitching her to a tree. 
As long as it please! her to stay 
tied, she remained where she 
was put. But when she once 
got the idea into her head that it 
was tuo sunny, or that there was 
a particularly desirable clump of 
grass anywhere else, Kit untied 
herself and departed in search of 
adventures on her own account. 
The children complained of this 
habit, but their father, who knew 
Kit well, only laughed, and told 
them they must learn to tie a 
different sort of knot. 

When it came time to g0 home 
for tea, or if she thought it was 
coming on to rain, Kit always 
turned up. She would return to 
the place where, by courtesy, she was supposed 
to be tethered, and whinny loudly until some 
one came. Then she would turn her head in 
the direction of home and walk slowly, giving | 
the loiterers plenty of time to overtake her. 

Sometimes it happened that the children were | 
not quite ready; but Kit did not wait. Shej 
would continue to jog along slowly, and it always 
ended in the loiterers having to run smartly to 
catch up. Once they all agreed not to mind Kit, 
and she went home alone. But the children’s 
father told them that he would not trust them 
away again unless they came home when Kit 
was ready, as she knew best. 

Another grievance that the children had was 
that Kit had her own ideas about the proper 
gait that was suitable for her to adopt when they 
were driving. Nothing would persuade her to! 
go off a slow trot or a fast walk. Pleading, | 
threatening, and even an occasional blow with a | 
light switch were alike ineffectual. But when 
their father was with them, things were quite 
different. He did not have to touch the lines. ' 
He would simply lean back comfortably, and 
say, “Kit, puck-a-shee-tee-pee!”? and Kit would 
fly as if pursued by the furies. 





The children begged and implored to be taught , take a piece of white paper two inches square, | feel better in an hour, I'll come back.”” 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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the meaning of this mysterious wurd which had 
such a magical effect. But their father only 
laughed, and told them that it was a secret that 


divulged. 

And the strangest part of it all was, that 
although the children often tried the spell in 
secret, ‘* Puck-a-shee-tee-peet,”* 
nounced it, did not seem to affect Kit at all. 
Sometimes she would turn her head and look at 
them out of her mild old eyes as if she wondered 
what they were trying to say. 

It was not until the children had grown a good 
dea] older that they discovered that it was the 
sound of their father’s voice that Kit knew and 
loved, and that it was not that she really under- 
stood an unknown tongue and the awful word, 
“Puck-a-shee-tee-pee !”” Henry Dick. 





as they pro-| so often about the secret. After school Florence 


and write on it, “Don’t ever tell,” or ‘Remember 
our secret.” Of course you don’t write down 
what it is that you are not to'tell, for you might 
lose the paper and then—you wouldn’t have any 
secret, because some one would find it and read it. 

After you have written on the paper, you roll 
it up and tie it with narrow ribbon, any color 
you like. You can carry it in your pocket, o1 
pin it on your dress. Florence and | pinned ours 
on our dresses, for we wanted all the girls to see 
that we had a secret. 

We wore them to school, and the girls al) 
Jooked at us and nudged each other; but we 
didwt care. We knew something that they 
didn't. I kept thinking about our secret—the 
part that couldn’t be written down, you know— 


it was, 
But in the afternoon we had a new teacher, 
for our own teacher was sick, so I didn’t think 


and 1 went home together, and’ mamma said I 
could go over to her house and play. 

Before we began to play, we thought we would 
look at our secrets, and each see what the other 
one had written on the squares of paper. 

Mine said, “You must never, never tell,” and 
Florence's said, *‘Don’t you ever, ever forget.” 

As we read them, each of us Jooked scared for 
@ moment, and then we burst out laughing. It 





was very funny, for neither of us could remember 
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“SEE HIM MAKING HIS HOUSE!” 


Owners. 
“The white Jamb is pretty—I'll choose that,” 
The farmer's baby said. 
And be answered, “Pet, you sball have ber,” 
And patted his darling’s head. 
“Well, I'll take the funny, black lamb,” 
Said roguish brother Ted. 
But all of the time they were talking, 
Close to a blackberry-vine 
The old mother sheep lay thinking, 
Till at last she bleated, * ‘Tis fine 
That children should be choosers, 
But I wonder what lamb is mine!” 
ML. BL 


Our Secret. 


Florence and 1 had a secret. We promised 
each other never to tell, and I’m not going to 
because—well, I'l] tell you why afterward. 

Our secret was a very pretty one. Florence’s 
part of it was tied with blue ribbon and mine 
with yellow. They looked just like the diplomas 
the graduates get when they leave school in 
June, only of course the secrets are very small. 

I will tell you how to make a secret. First 
you agree what is to be your secret, then you 





what the secret was! We thought and thought, 
the longest time, and tried to help each other to 
remember, but it was no usa I couldn't think 
what it was that 1 must “never, never tell,’ and 
Florence couldn’t think what it was she was 


“never to forget.” So that was the end of our 
secret ! May W. CLYMER. 
————~+oe——_—__ 


A Great Surprise. 


A great yellow sunflower grew so tall 
It looked right over the garden wall. 
“Bless me,” cried be, “what a marvellous sight! 
Wonderful meadows to left and right; 
And a hill that reaches up to the sky, 
And a long, straight road where the folks go by. 
’Twas lucky for me that I grew so tall 
As to see the lands that lie over the wall. 
T hadn't the faintest idea,” said be, 
“How much of a place the world might be'* 
AMT 
——__ +o - —- 
A DEAR little friend of mine, whose father is: 
a physician, was administering shoe-buttons to| 
her doll, calling them pills. ‘‘Here,” said she, 
“take one erery five years, and if you don't 
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Nats to (rack. 


DIVIDED WORD. 


A poet may in the 123456789 of bis brain, 
123 456789 he can neither describe nor explain. 


2. 
HIDDEN WORDS. 
Coins and Their Countries. 


1 While the man was in the garden marking 
off the beds, a young crow no larger thau a black- 
bird eyed bim curiously. . 

2. After reading the poem, he pronounced it a 
lyric. Still, I rather think he was mistaken. 

3. The little girl can adapt the dress of her 
doll, a recent purchase, to any nationality. 

4. What was stranger. many of the people saw 
nothing remarkable in the occurrence. 

5. All. Bible readers agree, certainly, that 
Shadrack made one of the three cast into the flery 

lurnace, 

6. There was in the menagerie but one bear, 
and that wasacub. Apes, orang-utans and lions 
were numerous, 

1. The medicine was to the maj. a panacea for 
all his ills, and he was completely enthusiastic. 

8, The air on the mountain was so light, we felt 
as If floating in ether. Landscapes of rare beauty 
in the valley, the property of Loringer & Bates, 
met our gaze. 

9. Our way lay through some ginseng lands, 
but before we had gone far, things became so 
threatening, we returned. 

10. In deciding upon the hunt, the boys were a 
unit. Ed states that the greatest difficulty was 
in obtaining beagles, or bunting bounds. 

11, The island of Cyprus, Siam and India were 
countries in which we anticipated some trouble. 

12. In diagnosing the disease, a physician in 
‘ Pern, peer of. any in his profes- 
sion, pronounced it the result of 
poison. 

13, Wild with fear, the chief 
ran, certain of death if captured. 
A Franciscan monk guided him 
to an asylum. 

14. Frequently (luring the peru- 
sal of the book, I was impressed 
By. the author’s solemn views of 

le. 


3. 
THE HIRDS’ CALENDAR. 
First the gnos-wrapsor sings 


clear, 
While the snow-drifts linger near. 
Then the segee northward fly, 
Like a wedge along the sky, 
And the broin is beard to sing, 
Surest sign of coming spring. 
Then the srickle you may see 
Knocking at the old oak-tree, 
And the /utter soitly sighs 
Underneath the April skies. 
The first Jieroo you may hear 
When the first new leaves appear, 
And the act-irib next is seen 
‘When the trees are clad in 
Last of all there comes, amid 
Sweet Maytiowers, the ghimmun- 

rid. 





4. 
RIDDLE. 
On lofty mountain me you'll spy, 
Tower! ng as if to touch the sky; 


On little birds you see me, too, 
Of black, or whije, or red, or 


or 
tw te 


iue. : 
ae give you just the slightest 
clue, 
In longed for by the parvenu. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS, 
Tnventors, 


Larger ax; bale bald men. 
Mat saw jet. 
Less of a bummer. 
Oisa wheel. 
Run for bottle. 
So, open ber nest egg. 
a y. tie anes i 

sO. reached glory. 
Tom, call Sue. one 
Lucy {ned stews. 
M. heard choir. 


6. 
A BUNCH OF KEYS. 
A key for the poultry-yard. 
A key fora vare-tracke 
A key for a hand-organ. 


A key for the servants’ ball. 
A key to ride on. 


7. 
CHARADES. 
I 
In the old colonial first 
Many a busy matron las! 
Oft have we the tale rebcarsed 
Of our fathers’ glorious past— 
How my whole they proudly 


wore, 
While their wrongs they bravely 
bore. 






mn 


T have a second, she is fair to see; 
But ob, my whole she is! It troubles me. 
My first she will not take, but still her own. 
1 often wish her I bad never known. 


ML 
A lovely young first was my second one day, 
And called a young M. D. just over the way. 
He came and_he saw, fell i love beart and soul, 
For Cupid, from ambush, launched his fatal 
whole. 
IV. 
My first are those in righteous paths who go, 
My last the farmer does with plow and boe. 
Now guess on this, and rub your. puzzled poll. 
I trust your efforts will not be my whole. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. 4and 3. 2. 6, 12, 24 and 48. 

2. Empress Josephine, John Tyler, William 
Bradiord, Frederick the Great, Mrs. Jefferson 
Pavis (daughter of President Taylor), Sebastian 
Cabot. 

3. 1. Flam, boy, ant—flamboyant. 2. Pond, err, 








us—ponderous. 3. Car van—caravan, 4. Muff, 
fin—muffin, 5. Chant, clear—cbanticleer. 6. 
Inn, tea, rye, or—inter 

4. Spring Pi. 





The brown buds thicken on the trees, 
Unbound the free streams sing, 

As March leads forth across the leas 
The wild and windy spring. 


Where in the fields the melted snow 
Leaves hollows warm and wet, 

Ere many days will sweetly blow 
The first blue violets. 
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A LosG Carcise,—Rear-A\diniral Howison’s 
flag-ship, the Chicago, has started from New 
York on a long cruise, during which she will fly 
the American flag in waters where it has not 
often been seen ona ship of war. She will go 
around the continent of Africa, steaming through 
the Mediterranean to Port Said, through the 
Suez Canal and the Red Sea, down the east 
coast of Africa to Cape Town, up the west coast 
to St. Helena, then to Rio Janeiro, from there to 
the Barbados, and thence to New York, making 
a cruise altogether of about 20,000 miles. 

A CURIOUS OmissioNn.—Congress at its last 
session authorized the building of 12 new war- 
ships, but the Navy Department is embarrassed 
by the discovery that no appropriation was made 
for beginning the work. This omission will 
impede the letting of contracts, unless with the 
understanding that the contractors shall be paid 
when the appropriations are made. 





EXPORTS OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURES 
areincreasing rapidly. In March they amounted 
to $1,400,000 for every business day, which is 
by far the largest average on record. A Phila- 
delphia firm recently took an order for 45 loco- 
motives for India, and the same firm is already 
building locomotives on orders from England, 
Egypt and Russia. The bridge over the Atbara, 
in the Sudan, is being put in place by a Philadel- | 
phia firm, and another bridge company in Penn- 
sylvania has contracted to build 12 steel railway 
bridges for the Russian government on the 
Eastern Chinese Railroad. Exports of agricul- 
tural implements are 60 per cent. larger than 
they were a year ago. 


AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT.—The | 
British and Russian governments have signed a 
formal agreement, the purpose of which is to 
avoid friction in any questions growing out of 
their policy in China. ‘The terms of the arrange- 
ment are not made public, but it is understood | 
that Russia agrees to recognize the supremacy | 
of British interests in the Yang-tse Valley, while 
England engages not to interfere with lussian 
privileges in Manchuria. Such an ar ement, 
whatever its precise terms may be, tends to 
promote the peace of the world. 








THE NEw INVENTION of wireless telegraphy 
was recently tested in a way to show its practical 
utility. The Goodwin Sands light-ship, off the 
English coast, was run into by a steamer during | 
a dense fog, and was in danger of sinking, when 
the crew sent a message without wires to the 
South Foreland lighthouse, 12 miles distant, 
and tugs were immediately sent to their relief. 

Tur First ToRNAvov of the present season 
swept through Kirksville and Newtown, Mis- 
souri, on April 27th, and caused great destruc- 
tion of life and property. About #00 houses 
were demolished, and 75 persons were killed. 

NAMING REGIMENTS FOR SPATES.—Prom- 
inent Kansas men are so proud of the record | 
which has been made in the Philippines by the | 
‘Twentieth Kansas Regiment that they are urging | 
the desirability of having a Kansas regiment in | 
the regular army, and of naming regular army 
regiments from the state where they are recruited. 
Something like this is done in the British army, 
and the states would follow their soldiers with 
more interest if they were in a regiment bearing 
the state name than they can when their identity 
is lost in regiments known only by numbers 

A REVIVAL OF RAILROAD-BUILDING is 
one of the signs of increased prosperity. During 
the years from 1893 to 1898 there was little 
extension of American railroads. Last year a 
little more than 3,000 miles of new track w 
laid, and this year the construction seems likely 
tu reach 5,000 miles, for 4,000 miles are already 
being built or are contracted for. At this rate the 
opening of the new century will find the United 
States with nearly 200,000 miles of railroads. 

A CORRESPONDENT who has heard of postal 
savings-banks asks the Companion to name the 
benefits that might follow their establishment. 
Although it scarcely answers his question, it 
suggests one argument for the postal sayings 
system to say that such banks were instituted in 
Great Britain at a time when the regular sayings 
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banks seemed to offer indefinite security, and 

were therefore somewhat out of favor. Our . 
own savings-banks possess the public confidence, . CHEW - 
but unfortunately there are states in which no|, j ‘ 
savings-banks exist. If postmasters in these |* Beeman $ » 
states, for instance, were authorized to receive | § 

a neee See ear ia a THE ORIGINAL 

accept a shilling or more,—it canno doubted | * F 

that a good deal of money which now is wasted |} PEPSIN 
would be laid aside for arainy day. Depositors in | CUM 

the postal savings-banks would probably receive * * , 
a low rate of interest. The principal argument | Cures Indigestion f 
for postal savings-banks is that they would tend | Hd, Sete SICKNESS. (8 
to Promote thrift—the one virtue, perhaps, that + od All Othors Are imitations. ' 
Americans as a people conspicuously lack. Soe oe eee ewvuvuusvunns 
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New User FOR ALUMINUM.—With a pencil 
of aluminum indelible characters can be written, 
or drawn, on glass or porcelain, and when treated 
with hydrochloric acid, the surface covered by 
the characters becomes etched. When the char- 
acters are not etched, but simply burnished, 
they exactly resemble inlaid silver. This property 
of aluminum was recently discovered by Mr. 
Charles Margot of Geneva, Switzerland. It is 
indispensable first to remove every trace of 
grease from the surface to be ornamented by 
polishing with chalk, else the aluminum will not 
take hold. Since the effect is only produced on 
sabstances containing silicic acid, it has been 
suggested that an aluminum pencil would be an 
unerring detector of falsediamonds. Magnesium, 
cadmium and zinc act in a similar manner, but 
their traces readily oxidize. 

AN ACCOMMODATING WATERSPQUT.—It 
is verv rare e that an opportunity occurs to make 
a truly scientific observation 
of a waterspout. An Eng- 
lish engineer, Mr. D. R. 
Crichton, bad what is said 
to be a unique experience of 
this kind off Eden, New 
South Wales, last year, and 
his report has been published 
by the Royal Society of that. 
colony. Fourteen complete 
waterspouts formed off the 
shore where he was at work 
with a theodolite, and he 
made careful measurements 
of them. ‘The largest spout 
consisted of two cones, con- 
nected by a pipe-shaped 
spout. ‘The top of the upper cone, which was 
inverted, was 5014 feet above the sea. Each 
cone was about 100 feet in diameter at the base, 
diminishing gradually unti) it merged into the 
spout. The length of the cones was about 250 
feet each, leaving 4500 feet for the length of the 
spout connecting them. 

A New Star.—Mrs, Fleming, of the Harvard 
observatory, has discovered a new star in the 
constellation Sagittarius. The discovery was 
made, not with the telescope, but with the micro- 
scope. The star had been photographed on 
eight plates taken between March sth and April 
29, 1398. Within that time it faded from the 
fifth to the eighth magnitude, and Professor 
Pickering reports that a photograph made on 
March 9th this year shows that the star is yet 
visible, having fallen to the tenth magnitude. 
Of six new stars which have appeared since 
1885. Mrs. Fleming has discovered five by means 
of photographs. 


DisiNFECTING PAPER MoNEY.—The Sav- 
ings-Bank in Brussels, says the Rerue Scien- 
tifique, has recently adopted a process of steril- 
izing all bank-notes which pass through its 
hands. ‘Ihe money is exposed for several hours 
to the vapor of formalin. The Rerue suggests 
that books lent out from public libraries should 
be similarly treated. 

Bstrer THan D1amMonps.—In Germany 
erystals of silicon-carbide, called carborundum, 
which are practically as hard as the diamond, 
are employed instead of small diamonds for 
Tuling fine lines on graduated scales. It is said 
that they produce lines more evenly drawn than 
those made by d'amonds. 

ADMIRAL MAKABOFF’S 1CE-BREAKER.— 
The icebreaking ship invented by Admiral 
Makaroff, of the Russian navy, lately completed 
at Newcastle, has been completely successful. 
It has three screw propellers in the stern, and 
another screw . for ice-breaking at the bow. 
.\pparatus which permits the shifting of 150 
tons of water from one end of the ship to the 
other, and of 100 tons from side to side, enables 
the navigator to change the lie of the vessel at 
his will. It is said to have “cut through the 
thick ice of the Finnish Gulf as easily as a hot 
knife goes through butter.” On its way to 
Kronstadt it went through two and a half feet 
of ive at a speed of nine knots. 

MEN Get SHORTER ON MovuNTAINS.—A 
singular result of the recent experiments of 
Prof. Angelo Mosse on the physivlogical effects 
of high altitudes is that a mountain ascent may 
produce such a flattening of the lumbar curve 
that a man may be an inch and a half shorter on 
the summit of Monte Rosa than when he is in the 
valleys beneath. The height of Monte Rusa, 
the second loftiest peak of the Alps, is 15,215 
feet. The cause of the shortening is partly the 
exertion of climbing. The human stature always 
diminishes slightly during the day. 





Iguanas KILLIne Lamss.—lIt has lately 
been discovered that the large iguana lizards of 
South Australia attack and kill lambs on the 
sheep-pastures. Theyhad previously been known 
as dep.edators only in poultry-yards. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


WANTED, will not benefit. 
and ‘One gives relief. 


Note the word R-1-P- kage and accept 
ao suntitute: REL 10 for & cette or twelve 
packets for 48 cents, may Nel Had at any Grogs store. 

samples and one thousand testimonials will he fralled 
to any address for § cents, forwarded to. 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


NTR, 
Are you 
Interested 
In California ? 


See for yourself if all that is claimed 
for its climate and opportunities 

is true. 

The Santa Fe Route will] make 

very low round-trip rates in late 
June and early July, on such liberal 
conditions that you may see not 
only California but any other portion 
of the great West. 

24 to 36 hours shorter to I,os Angeles 
than any other route. 


They banish 
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Columbia Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Bicycle. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 
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MUM 


Easiest running, cleanest, safest, most 
durable. Complete protection of runnink 
gear from rain, mud and dust. The best 

ill-climber and a delightful coaster. 


Columbia and Hartford 
Chain Wheels. 


‘The new specially cut sprockets and 
hardened pin chain show better results 
under test than any other chain wheel 
mechanism. 

NEW MODELS. 


Chainless, $75 ; Chain, $50, $35, $26, $25. 


Catalogue free of any Columbia dealer 
y mail for &. stamp. 


Nea MFG. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Save Your Hands 


<li UOTE 
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We 


WHOLE 





BY WEARING) 
* 
For tus 
Toil 


TRADE-MARK ON EVERY waist, 
Forsale wherever Bi 

fx sold; orsent post-paid on 
receipt of $1.00 per pair, 

(Always give size used for kid 

move when ordering.) Patented 

he Manufactured pole by 
SEAMLESS RUBBER CO., 

. Nept. New Haven, Conn. 

Booklet showing the innumerable uses of 
the “NEARKEID" Rubber Glove sent for 2 cents. 





A case of bad health that R-1.1'-A- ae | 


COMPANION. 


Big Reductions in 


Brass Band Instruments, 


Drums and Uniforms, Write for catalog, 
445 illustrations, FREE; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY 40 Adams St, Chicago. 


The polish of quality 


avenGloss 


rejuvenates the shoes of gentlewomen and the kid 
shoes of gentlemen, ‘They'll look like new,” 

For nearly a quarter of a century it has been the 
American standard of high-art excellence—a shoe- 
saver, care-taker, refiner, and dresser. 
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No. 71 Barclay Street 
New York City 


Ifyour dealer hasn't 
it we'll send full-sized 
bottle by prepaid ex. 
press for the price, a5 
cents (in stamps). 





Summer Suits 
$ 


WE ake to order per. 
fect-fitting suits and 
skirts, and can have them 
ready for you in one day 

hen necescary. We should 
like to mail you free our 
Summer Catalogue of suits 
and skirts and a complete 
line of samples of materials 
to select from, We car 

2 full line of fabrics in woot, 
linen and_ cotton, delight: 
ul 








cool for Summer wear. 
fo. 662.—Piqué skirt in 
the newest cut, just the 
thing for Summer wear, 
trimmed around bottom as 
illustrated with several rows 
of tucks or straps, which- 
ever you prefer. We also 
make this skirt of denim, 
duck or crash. Price $3.50. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Duck, Piqué and Crash Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Piqué and Crash Skirts, $3 up. 
Special Sale of All-Wool Skirts, $4 up. 
Special Sale of Travelling Suits, $4 up. 
Extraordinary Values in All-Wool Tailor-Made 
Suits, Lined Throughout, $5 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day 
for Catalogue and samples; mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, and we will be glad 
to send them, free, by return mail. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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> Swift's 


Silver Leaf Lard. 
Premium Hams. 

Premium Breakfast Bacon. 
Beef Extract. 

Jersey Butterine. 
Cotosuet. 


The choicest products of experience, 
expert care and skilful handling 
— wholesome, satisfying, — pleasing 
-—there’s a certainty of their purity. 


Swift and Company, Chicago, 





No. 662. 


eParararararas 





pdod ed od dTT OILS 


Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, 
St. Paul. 


3 
CaParaPapapra 






















famelin 


w 


provements. A brilliant polish is produced 
without labor, dust or odor. 
three styles of package—paste, cake or 
liquid. Get the genuine. 

J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


_G. BAKER (Dept 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish, because it has 
all the latest im- 


There are 





a Wheel if 
You Wish To 





ra 
‘Watch and ( 

7 Ibs. for a N 
era, Solid Gold Ring or pair 
en Kitehen Cabinet, China 
Typewriter or | 


| Watch 













PLAN AND TERMS. WRITE TO-DAY | 
Y), Springfield, Mass. | 














Normandie Plush! 


For Recovering ; 
Chairs, Couches, | 
Divans, Etc. 










lustrated Catalogue is 
beauty and such 
help in selecti 
signs and colors | 


ap 
ap 


de- f 





Itustrated Catalogue in i 


Colors, F R E E 


It’s just as sure as stitch 


or seam 
And holds the gown as 
tightly, 
In motions rapid or 
extreme 


Or movements that go 


lightly. 
See that 
hump? 
The DeLong : 
Hook and Eye 


Ricnaxpsox & Deloxe Bros, Mfrs., 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


2 The“Mossberg” 
TIRE BELL. 















springs nor clockwork tc 
perate its striking mechanism 
Instead of such vices that 
constantly get out of order and 


that wear outrapidly we have 


Two Hammers 


standing upright inside the 
ells. These hammers are 
thrown upward by the 
action of the revolving 
kle-shaped axte carry- 
ing the friction wheel. They 
strike the bells a sharr 
ick t d 














thus producing the loud 
est, clearest, most musi 
cal tones possible. The 
bell is placed directly in 
front 

whi 

if 
necting 


The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 


Nothing to Get Out of Order. Never Rattles. 
No. 1. M Chime, . . 75 cents. 
Prices: No: 2: Single Geng, : 50 cents. 
Sent direct from factory, mail post-paid if your 
dealer hasn’t them. Ask him. 






of a slight cord 


with a small latch on the handle bar 


The Great Bleaching 
Bluing and Purifier. 


It will not settle, 

streak, 
jure the clothes. 
reeze or be spille 








1o-cent package 
will blue the 
undry of the 






THE MOST 
TISED BLU 


TENSIVELY ADVEK 
WORLD. 














The Youth's Companion ts an illustrated weekly 
maper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
.75 @ year, payment In advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
i 


additional pages over eight—whieh is the number 
given for gitar a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions cau commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
acriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

one, 











Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
8 Id be inade in # Post-ofilice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 


WHEN NONE OF THERE CAN BE PROCURKD, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post: 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do xo. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else It 1a atolen. Persons who send 
silver to ua inn letter must go it on their own 
responsibility. 

‘Three weeks are required after the re- 

ey by us before the date opposite your 

‘our paper, which shows to what time 

ription Ja paid, can be changed, 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
Muust be notitled by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearuges must be patd. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis: 
continue it, 48 we cannot find your name on our 

ooks nuless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on , 
our books unless this ts done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 

strangers should not be made. ubseribers do 

this they must do ft at their own risk. 


Let! ra should be addressed and drafts made payable 
FERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
21 Coluunbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





















HODGKIN’S DISEASE. 


27 VERY serious, but fortunately 
somewhat rare, form of anemia 
is the affection commonly spoken 
of as Hodgkin’s disease, although 
it has a long list of other names 
of Latin or Greek origin. 

It Is a disease of slowly pro- 
xressive course, an early and 
almost constant symptom of 
which is an enlargement of the glands in the neck 
and beneath tbe jaws. Sometimes the beginning 
may be marked by a swelling of the glands in 
the armpits or in the groin instead of those in the 
neck; and in very rare cases the lymphatic glands 
are not involved at all, the spleen seeming to bear 
the brunt of the disease. 

In such a case the spleen increases in size. 
This produces a feeling of weight In the left side 
Just under the lower border of the ribs, and there 
may even be a very perceptible swelling in that 
part. 

Most frequently the spleen and the glands are 
both enlarged. At the same time the patient 
grows anemic; he is pale and sallow, the skin is 
rough and usually dry, although there may be 
profuse night sweats, and there is more or less 
swelling under the eyes and about the ankles. 
The swelling comes and goes, but is seldom so 
great as to suggest dropsy. 

Nosebleed and hemorrhages from the stomach 
or bowels are of very common occurrence in this 
disease. Fever occurs irregularly, being some- 
times continuous and leading the physician to 
suspect the presence of typhoid fever, while at 
other times it comes on in attacks of longer or 
shorter duration, like malarial fever. 

The sufferer complains of great weakness and 
a sense of languor; he becomes short-breathed, 
and has palpitation of the heart on making the 
least exertion; his appetite is poor, and what 
food he takes is digested with difficulty, and he is 
tormented with dizziness, ringing in the ears, 
indlstinetness of sight, and more or less severe 
headache. 

The disease may be acute, lasting from one to! 
several weeks, but more commonly it is chronic 
and very slowly progressive. 

It is a serious malady, but Is not always fatal, 
and in some cases a complete cure has been 
obtained. The greatest care must be paid to the 
patient's diet and bygienie surroundings, and 
tonics are to be given as required. 
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A PLUCKY LION-TAMER. 


Although the business of a “lion-tamer” is 
commonly a hollow mockery, the lions being 
completely cowed and the danger nothing, it 
oceasionally happens that the business offers | 
opportunity for real intrepidity and the greatest | 
presence of mind. 

It was the part of one “Bronco Bill,” in a 
menagerie which was giving a performance at! 
Leeds, England, not long ago, to enter a cage | 
containing two lions and a lioness, and to put 
them through certain movements. The Honess 
is said to have been particularly dangerous, and 
to have killed a trainer at Antwerp two years 





, apparently exhausted. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


or barrier outside, there would certainly be a 
panic if the lioness forced her way out of the 
cage. The man fought on, therefore, with his 
stick, although the lioness sunk her claws into 
his thigh, and threatened to seize him with her 
Jaws. He yielded her no space. 

Attendants now rushed to the rescue with iron 
rods, which they furced through the bars of the 
cage. ‘Bronco Bill stvod to his work. Fora few 
minutes the issue seemed doubtful. The lioness 
succeeded in forcing her head and shoulders out 
through the door, and pinned Bill against the 
jamb; but he did not propose to let ber get 
farther. 

Finally the attendants, with their rods, forced 
the animal back into the cage, and the door was 
closed and locked. Bronco Bill was bleeding 
profusely from the wound In his head; he was 
taken to the Infirmary, and his wounds were 
dressed, 

He was by no means satisfied with the result, 
for ina sense the Hon had been victorious. She 
had not been “put through her paces,” and might 
feel that she had put the presumptuous “tamer” 
to rout. 

As soon as his wounds had been dressed, there- 
fore, Bronco Bill insisted upon reéntering the 
cage. This time he was more successful. The 
lioness rushed at him with open jaws, but he 
thrust his stick into her mouth. At this she 
recoiled, gasping, and Bronco Bill seized the 
moment. Darting inside the cage, he discharged 
a couple of pistols, which, although empty of ball, 
had the effect to terrify the lions. The lioness 
rushed wildly about the cage, and the tamer’s 
triumph was complete. He then withdrew, amidst 
the cheers of the audience. 


SENSIBLE WOMEN. 


The day has almost gone by when men and 
women feared to turn their hands to any useful 
work lest they should lose social standing. The 
world is beginning to respect the worker, and 
workers are found among the highest classes, 


ad of Mademoiselle Valentine About, the 
hter of the well-known French noy- 
elist, starting chool of inillinery for appreutices: 
and amateurs in Paris. Edmond About was one 
of the most popular writers in France during the 
Second Empire, and earned large sums of money ; 
but he left no fortune, and bis daughter, being a 
wise woman, decided to turn her talents to 
account, and joiu the ranks of money-earners, 
The world is fast drifting away trom the time 
—not so very long ago—when a lady was enjoined 
to lift nothing heavier thana teacup. Now women 
believe that their hands were made for use—even 
royal women. It is said of the Princess Louise, 
Duchess of fe, who lives her own quiet life 
among the hills beyond Braemar, that she does 
her own errands, fike the wife of a laborer. 
Modestly dressed, she enters a village shop, make: 
her purebases, and carries them off to her car- 
rlage as if she were doing part of ber day’s work. 
A lady, visiting at Braemar, was in the village 
bank, and was astonished to hear the banker 
address as “Your Royal Highness” an ordinary- 
looking lady, with a parcel under her arm. 


























NUMERAL NAMES. 


In view of the abundance of material from which 
to select and the illimitable fleld of invention, 
there seems to be no good reason for descending 
to the numerals to designate towns and villages 
in this country, yet there are at least thirteen 
Post-offices In the United States that possess 
no other official name than that of a common 
numeral. Here they are: 

Seven, Tennessee; Fourteen, West Virginia; 
Fifteen, Ohlo; Sixteen, Montana; Seventeen; 
Ohio; Phirtynine Alabama; Fortyeight, Temes- 
see; Seventysix, entucky ; Seventysix, Missouri; 
Seventysix, Pennsylvania; Eightyfour, Pennsyl- 
vania; Elghtyeight, Kentucky, and Ninetysix, 
South Carolina. 

This list does not include Quarter, Tennessee ; 
Duo, Tennessee; Duo, West Virginia, or Nine- 
times, South Carolina. 








NOT SO POOR. 


A coaching-party was passing through a bleak 
stretch of New Hampshire country on the way to 
@ mountain resort. The coach halted at a water- 
ing-trough opposite a dilapidated old house, and 
the tourists indulged freely in comments on the 
dreariness of the spot. 


“I pity the people who live her said_one 
young woman, in a tone unwisely clear. “They 
must be as poor as po’ erty. Look at that pasture 
full of boulders and t discouraged meadow!” | 

“Well, now, ma’am,” came a voice from the | 
doorway, in which suddenly appeared a lank man 
in overalls and a bright red shirt, “I’m not so | 

por as you think. I don’t own this land. Tin 
Jest a-hirin’ of it!” 

















VASTLY DIFFERENT. 


As will be seen, it makes a great difference 
how one uses the muscular resources at one's 
command. 

A member of an athletic club, after swimming | 


the length of the large tank in the basement of 
the institution, came out pufling and blowing, 


“You don’t manage your breathing right,” said 
the swimming instructor. “It ought 10t to tire 





before. 

Following his usual programme, Bronco Bill! 
entered the cage at half past eight in the evening, i 
with only a stick in his band. The two male 
ns growled at him, but when be brandished bis 
they skipped about the cage. Then he 
stepped out of the cage, and returned in a moment 








to do the same with the lioness, 
She met him at the door, full of fight, plainly 
him 


intending to) prevent from entering. He 
sought to drive 1 Dac ul she struck at him 
with her paws. He hit her on the head with his 
stick, and then she rushed at him, sending her 
claws through his scalp and imilicting a bad 
wound, | 

She was half in the door, and Bronco Bill was, 
afraid she would get through and menace the | 
audicnee; for although there was a safe railing 











you so, As to the upper part of your body, | 
Including your arms, you use exaetly the sane | 
seles, and in ve much the same way, in| 
as In sawing wood." { 
gasped the swimmer, “When it | 
wing Wood, [use the museles of some 












HIS MEASURE. 


slight knowledge of politics will enable 
the reader to see that the following bit of pleas: 
antry, found in the Indianapolis Journal, is | 
mathematically correct. 7 

“Pa.” said little Tommy, “what does the paper 
n by calling Mr. Jones an eight-hy-ten politi- 
ane” | 

“I think, my boy, it means be is uot exactly | 
square,” replied Tommy's father. 
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ceous Dentifrice.” 
fof injurious matter on the teeth. 
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MAY 18, 1899, 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
The only sure preventive of deposits 
(Ade. | 
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American 


Waltham 
Watch 


movements are to- 
day more perfect 
than ever and far 
cheaper. This 
trade mark specially 
recommended — 
“RIVERSIDE — 
will last a life 
time and is within 
the means of 
every one. 


For sale by all retail jewelers. 


“©The Perfected American Watch,’’ an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 
AMERICAN WaLtTHAM WatcH Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


4 List PREE! 100 diff. stamps, tine, 
|. 60%. C. A. STEGMAN, Bt. Louis, Mo. » 





















is 6 feet long, 2 ft. 7 in. wide, 2 ft. 6 in. high. Frame 
of birch, mahogany finish, or of oak in antique golden 
or old English. Upholstered with the famous Java 
very best long horsehair drawings. Covered with Ub- 
erty velvet. Elegant, stylish, up-to-date inevery respect. 
iz the price. Entirely new 1899 de- 
couches, leather goods, and parlor 
t furniture on application; at less 
Price than goods of equal quality 
is made of solid oak 
:0oak front, top and 
writing bed: hand- 
rubbed finish, high 
two arm-resta; dust 
and knife proof c 
tain; automatic lock 
boxes for pigeon holes: 
and two index files ; Soin. long, 30 in, wide and 49 in. high. 
ia the price. Write for office fur- 
complete assortinent of desks, ta- 
t bles and chairs at lower prices than 
ever before quoted. 
Established tn 1856, 
Largest makers of Fine Furniture in America. 
WALL PAPER 


silk floss, a clean and elastic filling, excelled only by 
signs of Davenport, Morris chairs. 
are sold for elsewhere in America. 
with quarter - sawed 
roll; full panel back ; 
onaildrawers: filing 
niture catalogue, No. 1, showing 4 
THE TOBEY FURNITURE CO., Chicago, Ills. 
beantifal rect froin man- 
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Uneeda Biscuit— 
theonly biscuit of which 
this can be truly said. 
It’s the package, a new 
§cent air tight, dust 
proof, moisture proof 
package,that keeps these 
wonderful new biscuit up 
to the highest grade 
through all weathers. 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Are made from the best wheat flour, so 
they’re body building food. They’re 
skillfully baked so as to be palatable. 

They’re never heavy or soggy, so they 


are never indigestible. Order them 
from your grocer. 
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omen. 


Shoe w 








A light and stylish boot, cool and 
easy to the foot. A perfect fitter 
made from finest material in the most 
approved manner. Light turn sole 
fairly narrow toe, opera heel. A 






reliable boot that be- 


foot 


thoroughly 
comes any 


$9.50 


Our Free Catalogu 
the f 


Shows you! 









Per Pair. Made 
in all stvles, 
one price... 
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handsomes' 
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MOORE-SHAFER 
SHOE MFG.CO., 


201 MAIN STREET 








BROCKPORT 
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the oven front, it will soon warp and 
1 the best 
A few cents’ worth of 


CHAMPION 
STOVE CLAY 


burn.the oven plates and ru 
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‘Blue Label” 
Soup 





FEFETSVESEEESESERESSSESESESEVENES SOS! 


Pus 
a 


SANS 





will save the dinner if all else fails. 
A good soup is half the meal. ‘Blue 
Label” is always the best. 


Twenty varieties. To be had of your grocer. 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO., - Rochester, N. Y. 


ASOSESESSTESES SVEN ED ET ETErETESE SENSE ESESERS 





BUBIERS LAXaT 
CURES 


Souk , BOTTLE 


i 
DOSES 


See 
anepier ree thelr vat Co. 
ss free 


THE NEW 
COMPANION 
SEWING 
MACHINE. 


“The New COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 
purchased of you in 1595 has given satisfaction 
and is now, after almost six years’ use, appar- 
ently as good as ever. 

Mus. W. P. Rice, Virginia, Il. 


“The New CoMPANIO 
purehased of you in 18% 
use five years, and each year it is more than 
evident that t anion is the equal 
of the fifty-d being sold by 
agents: ae 





SEWING MACHINE 
I in constant 














ULLOUGH, Benson, 8. C. 


“The New CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE 
gent us two years ago has proved very satis- 
factory. In fact you have a right to advertise 
itus one of the best on the market. My wife 
is well pleased with it and would not trade it 
for any other make.” 

Epw. G. BLOESER, St. Charles, Mo. 


“Nearly five years ago I purchased a New 
COMPANION SEWING MACHINE. My wife has 
sed it tinnousl 
time and has ne’ 

















© the above length of 
any trouble in operat 
ing it, and has b todo all kinds of plain 
and fancy sewing. Lam perfectly satistied with 
iy jnvestment, and wm sure no machine at 
double the inoney could do any better work.” 




















. BACON, Richmond, Va. 


A Descriptive Circular 
Sent Free to any address. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





chicks need it. FP. B. DIMAN, Box 35, WOLBROOK, MASS. 





Taught Practically 
and offices supplied 
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For the next 30 days we will make 
a discount on n stamps at 
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Lowell Textile School. 


THOROUG TION IN ALL 
BRANCHES ; Iypust 


Fall Term Opens October 3, 1899. 


Register now. Catalogue free on application to 
WM. W. CROSBY, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
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BOSTON BRANCH, 
169 TREMONT STREET. | 


CRESCO 


7,000 tons: 


iptive matter, plans and 
dates of sailings ada: 


v LINE, 103 STA‘ REET, BOSTON. 


The Campus is on a hilltop, over- 
looking Boston Harbor and the City 
of Boston with its beautiful suburbs. 
It is both healthful and delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


The College of Letters. 
Degrees A. B., Ph. B., and for 
courses in Biology, Chemistry or 
General Science, and in Civil, 
Electrical or Mechanical Engi 
neering, the Degree S. B. 


The Divinity School. 
Degree D. B. 
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The Dental College. 


Located in Boston. 
D. M.D. 


The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. 

A technical school for the En- 
gineering Courses, and offering 
special two years’ courses. 

The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: Ph. D., A. M., C.F 
E. E., M.E. 

Summer Schools. 
In Chemistry and Diology, in 
which credit is given towards 
Degrees. 
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Menthol Inhaler. 


whi 


perfec 
with entire comfort, 
and render the usual 
breaking at the 


and hip impossible. 
here Is nothing 


dom to compare with It, 
Ask your dealer SCO, or w will send a 
long, short or medium wai lesired, in white or 
drab, on receipt of price, #1.00, post: 


MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
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ally effective curative. Cut sho’ 
ried in pocket just 
No liquid. 


Lasts indefinitely. 
Sold by druggists or mailed for 
ieldnived States postage-stamps. 1O Cts. 


JOSEPH FINBERG & CO., Dept.4, Attleboro, Mass. 


Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal termstoall 
departments of the College. 
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This Luxurious Couch 


or a Morris Chair, Gold or Silver Watch, Ladies’ 
Metal Bed and Springs, 
or Book Case and Desk. 






Rocker, Sideboard, 













For the Complexion. 


TV removes freckles, tan and moth patches 
like magic. Cures pimples, eradicates black 
heads, removes blotches. Restores oily, sallow 
skin to fresh, youthful brilliancy, and we warrant 
it not to be injurious. To prove the truth of all 
we claim for ROYAL PEARL we will send you a 


Small Bottle FREE, Charges prepaid. || 


Try it and judge for yourself. Of course one 
small bottle cannot change a poor complexion toa 
beautiful one, but it will do enough to prove 
its wonderful virtues. If you have any of the 
above troubles | 


We Can Help You. | 


“Tt's 















Given away with a $12.00 order of 


Mealine Soap. 


Tar Soap, Laundry Soap, Naptha-rine Washing 
Powder, Cleanall, Perfumes, Etc. Any com: 
bination you want. Special offer on a Bicycle. 


Keep what you want and sell the 7 
min ahione al 
o 
































Hundreds whom we have helped say: 
simply wonderful.” 
For sale at all Druggists. 


H. R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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“A Medicine witha Mission.” 


With a box of Nervease headache powders 
in my pocket I can bid defiance to headaches. 
Oue little powder on my tongue and in five 
minutes my headache is a thing of the past. 
BARRY Rellor of Dept. of Travel and 
ictreatio Review of Reviews.” 


“rAd NERVEASE 


Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. Price 25 Cents. 
All Druggists or Sent by Mail. NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Mix in their food a small 
quantity of Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder twice a week, gradually 
the amount until the 
pullets come to laying maturity. 


The SECRET 
of SUCCESS 


in raising poultry for profit lies in 
the use of Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder, as thousands can testify. 
In use over thirty years. «.. 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealera or 


by mail. 25c. a package, 5 for $1. Large 
2-Ib. can $1.20. 6 cans $5. Exp. paid. 


I. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 


23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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Ladies’ Night 


at the Club revealed to 
my wife the superiority of 


_ Of all the events of a lifetime, class-day 

Union Club. spreads require the daintiest refreshments. 
5 > 

|SQUIRES Hams 


COFFEE. ®Jare delicious and sweet, however they 
are served, and do not become dry nor 


I’ve had to buy it for home use coarse when made into sandwiches. 


* 
ener sic N - Squire’s Boiled Hams 
You Can Buy It Of Your Grocer. * 


Save the Coupons for Premiums. 
LINCOLN, oe yms & COMEANSS HARTFORD, CONNER YOUT 


OLLIE PLL BCL 


aE 


Rare a great convenience when cooking 
facilities are limited. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston. 
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gives a beautiful -tint to 
linens, laces and goods that 


are dainty and beautiful 
when light and fluffy, but un- 
tidy as can be when the stiff- 
{ ness has gone out of them. 
’ These goods will be doubly 
satisfactory if they are laun- 
dered with 
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It permeates the goods more thoroughly and makes them 
hold their stiffness better and resist dirt lanes ta than any 
other starch made. Try it and you'll see the difference. 

It requires no cooking and is equal to double the quantity 

of any other starch. 

Sold by leading Shenae. re ale 10-cent packages only. 

Patent Wawxing Pad (worth 25¢.) given for 3 Trade-Marks. 

® CELLULOID STARCH COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
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YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICI CHOICE | 
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“The Perfection of Olive Oil.” Speaking of Vanilla: 


Many articles of food, otherwise Peat are made 


injurious, almost poisonous, by the voring Ex- 
tracts used in them, for probabl; nine-t touts of 
the so-called ‘extracts’ are not made from the . 
* 1) fruits whose names they bear but are compounds — J 
of chemicals, chea) oe and water—made to 


imitate the taste of 
This is particularly true of Vanilla; the high 


cost of Vanilla Beans prompting unscrupulous 
manufacturers to place upon the market all sorts of 
compounds under this name—many of which con- 
[ | ( ( A ICCA OI | tain no Vanilla at all. 
Pure Olive Oil of the Very Finest Quality. 4 | Bake i S 


For Salads, Table and \ T T . 1] : 
Medicinal purposes .... anilla 
is made direct from the finest Mexican Vanilla Beans 
Bold if Bottles and. Gallon’ Cane: by’ Leading Grocers; 21+ aanlavtrar mallet is eatee pert yandsrength 


and we give it to you as we get it— - a 
Next | time you need Vanilla or aor Orange, Almond, Coffee, Chocolate, Rose, techn the 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. \ renee ls a ate tr ea Ae 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. | 
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‘Bread Without Flour—Every Meal. 


Providing bread for each meal every day is a laborious task, especially 5, 
in hot weather, and besides, bread-making is a lottery alwa) , and house- » 
keepers may" well dread it! Fartberabre, white bread is unfit to eat, even f 

though it be light; for in making the white flour the 
wheat is robl of its most nutritive properties, and § 
, while it fills it does not nourish and is not the proper 
» staff of life. Children fed on foods made from white > 
flour, such as white bread, falls, buns, doughnuts, pies, — 
cakes, etc., have rickety bones, 
poor teeth, "weak muscles, poor 
nerves, and’ lack brain power. 
are the results of man’s 
way of living. Change off, 
try Nature’s way awhile. 
Take your bread with Na- 
ture’s nutritive properties 
son eis ty and raised without 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit Toast. 


Split the biscuit lengthwise into halves, toast to nice light brown, either in oven or over > 
'§ coals, being careful not to burn. If butter is used, put on cold, a little at a time—enough for 
a bite only at once. Here’s a “bread without flour,” delicious, nourishing, and the oftener 
you eat it the better you like it. 
Any grocer can supply you with Shredded Wheat Biscuit. We send FREE “The Vital 
Question," which gives over 250 receipts for using Shredded Wheat Biscuit. 


SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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The Vermont State ‘House at Montpelier. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


Pictures of the State-Houses.—!t has 
been estimated that the state capitols of this 
country represent an expenditure of seventy-five 
million dollars. The Capitol at Albany, which 
has been almost thirty years in building, stands 
for an investment of one-third of the amount, 
and the Statehouse at [oston, costing seven 
million dollars, ranks second in value. Other 
states, which have not sv much money to spend, 
provide plainer quarters fur their officials. Yet 
the less expensive structures are not necessarily 
the least attractive, as certain New England 
state-houses prove. 

On the cover page of the last issue the 
Companion printed the first illustration of a 
series designed to include the capitols of the six 
states—the picturesque and commanding State- 
house at Concord, New Hampshire, being the 
subject. This week the Vermont Statehouse, 
at Montpelier, is pictured. it was built about 
forty years ago, has a Doric colonnade of white 
Barre granite, and is crowned by a dome, above 
which rises a statue of Ceres.- In this building 
are kept the flags borne by the Vermont volun- 
teers in the Civil War, as well as the historic 
cannon captured from the Hessians at Benning- 
ton in 1777; and the State Library, the Supreme 
Court and the Historical Society occupy an 
annex. a 

The catnip market seemed, to a Lewiston 
druggist, to offer a promising field for speculation, 
and with a view to “cornering” it, he sent a nan 
through Androscoggin County, Maine, to buy 
all he could find of the herb. He found just ten 
pounds. ‘There was a time when one could 
have gone into the same localities and collected 
a wagon-load, and the question is, whether the 
farmers have forgotten how to raise catnip, or 
whether the cats—and the amateur physicians— 
have ceased to care for it. ‘The burden of proof 
seems to rest upon the farmers. 


The wedding invitation which ended 
with the words, “‘No cards, no cake, no fuss!’’ 
has become historic. A like immortality may 
be in store for an invitation said to have been 
sent out in Maine not long ago, which was 
accompanied by this note: “If you can conven- 
iently arrange it, we should prefer to have your 
present in the form of cash.” Doubtless a 
multitude of men and women, embarrassed by 
pickle-dishes and poverty, would like a chance 
to shake hands with the young couple who had 
the courage to say what many a happy pair has 
thought. ee) 

The ‘sight and color car” of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad is making its way over the 
Eastern Division at the time of writing, and 
employ’s in Maine and New Hampshire are 
finding out whether their eyesight is up to the 
very practical standard required of railroad nen. 

A rack containing small skeins of worsted, of 
forty different shades, is the first thing that 
confronts the man who enters the car. Ie is 
told to pick out all the reds. When he has done 
this, he is instructed to select the greens, and 
then the blues. Ability to do these things 
shows that he isn’t color-blind. 

He is then placed at a distance of sixteen feet 
from a board upon which are rows of letters, 
some of thein large, others quite small. If the 
candidate can name the letters in a certain row, 
as the “test-master” points to them, he passes 
the sight test and is given a certificate. As for 
the man who cannot see clearly and read colors 
correctly—well, railroading is not his vocation, 
anyhow. oats: 

Those Down-Hast classics, the “Elm 
Island Stories,’ owed some of their wit and 
wisdom, doubtless, to Kev. Elijah Kellogy’s 
recollections of his father, who was also named 
Elijah and was a clergyman like the son. The 
elder Kellogg appears to have been a man of 
positive and unconventional character. ‘They 


tell of him that while preaching at Gorham on a blow 


very warm day, he noticed some of his auditors 
growing a little drowsy. At once he stupped 
and threw off his coat. ‘The inattentive persons 
sat up, conscience-stricken, and looked at him. 
“You don’t nod over your hoes when at work in 
the fields, and you sha'n’t nod over my sermons!”" 
he cried. And they didn’t. 

While he was chaplain of the Maine Legisla- 
ture, a measure that he favored passed the 
House by a bare majority, only to be defeated in 
the Senate. The chaplain mentioned it in his 
prayer next morning. “We thought the House 
did bad enough,” he complained, ‘but, good 
God! what shall we say of the Senate!” And 
this incident indirectly brings to mind the 
summary reproof which, at Brunswick, Parson 
Kellogg administered to a good woman who 
generally talked a great deal and said very little. 
“Short and sweet, madam!" he warned her 
when she arose, as usual, to monopolize the 


)| the First Christian Church. He was “a father 


THE YOUTH’S 


prayer-meeting. “There are people who can 
speak better than you!” 

In later life Mr. Kellogg went to Lubec, where 
he planted the first religious society and built 
“the meeting-house on the hill,” now known as 


to the town” from 1815 to 1830, writes one who 
holds him in loving remembrance. Age mellowed 
and sweetened him, and the brusque wit of 
earlier years gave way to a gentle and generous 
humor which, in all its manifestations, his old 
parishioners delight to recall. And memories 
even more gracious will cluster about the name 
of his son, the venerable author—although he, 
let us hope, may still look forward to many 
peaceful years. 


As Carlyle said of England, that the 
population was “thirty millions, mostly fools,”’ 
so we might say that the population of Deer 
Isle, Maine, is about three thousand, mostly 
sailors. From these men came the crew of the 
Defender, which raced the Valkyrie for the 
America’s cup in 1895. Deer Islanders again 
will compose the happy forty who are to man 
the American champion, now being built in 
Bristol, Khode Island. 

There were two hundred and thirty-one 
applicants for a place in this crew, that is to say, 
amongst the thirty-eight petty officers and sailors 
serving under the captain and first mate. 
Experience, pluck, agility, presence of mind and 
sobriety were the qualities demanded. The 
“dead-line,” as to age, seems to have been 
drawn at forty, although only ten of the men 
were under twenty-tive. Thirteen of the 
Defender’s crew were among the volunteers. 
‘They had the first claim, of course, but where 
most of the other volunteers stood all the tests, 
the man who did the choosing must have felt 
that he faced a hard problem. 

Yachtsmen seem to come up in the regular 
course of nature, on Deer Isle, being, like poets, 
born rather than made. In 1898 about four 
hundred islanders were employed on yachts, 
more than two hundred of them being masters. 
“Out in all kinds of weather on the banks and 
pulling lobster-traps in the open sea,””—this from 
the time they are eight or ten years old,—the lads 
grow into men who will “take chances” and who 
know how to reckon with every risk. And of the 
Americanism of these cup-defenders there can 
be no question. The first settler of Deer Isle is 
represented in the crew, and almost every ship- 
mate is a descendant of the pioneers. 
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Good Road-Makers. 


The best road-maker in Alaska, according to 
an Alaskan guide of many years’ experience, is 
the brown bear. Not only are the banks of the 
streams trodden into good trails by these great 
animals, but the swampy places are crossed in 
every direction by paths leading to the hills. 
‘Travellers do well to follow these paths, for they 
invariably lead to the best fording places of the 
streams, and form the easiest routes to the hills. 


‘The Alaska brown bear is a great, shaggy 
animal, varying in length from six to twelve feet, 
and weighing eight hundred or a thousand 
pounds. Ile has all the courage and fierveness 
of bis cousin, the srizzly, and having been so 
little hunted, is absolutely fearless of man. He 
makes a very dangerous adversary. It is never 
safe for a hunter to go alone to attack him. A 
companion should be secured who understands 
the habits of bears, and the hunter should be 
Kepedingly careful how he enters the heavy 
thickets cover the river bottoms, for the 
bears favor this kind of ground, and if aroused 
and wounded will unhesitatingly attack. 


Mixed Meanings. 


The author of ‘Twenty-five Years in British 
Guiana” says the black people there use words 
in a sort of “Alice in Wonderland” way. In 
describing bodily injury, they are likely to say : 

“Tle beat me most merciful, sah.” 

Of course, the word sought was “‘unmercifully.”” 

“Remember,” says the prisoner to the witness, 
“that you have a dying soul.” And he means 
“undying.”” 

After a certain cross-examination was over, 
one man was told that he might address the jury. 

“Tanks, your honor,” he replied, ‘but 

man, and can’t scarcely dress myself, much 
jess all dem gentlemen.” 

One witness was asked by the judge: “Was it 
a severe blow ?”” 
ey s, sir,” he replied, “it was a compactable 


“What do you mean ?"” 


The Difference. 


The colored preacher is sure to find illustrations 
for his text that bring it home to the minds of | 
his hearers and help them to remember his 
sermon, 

“Salvation is all ready for you, my friends,” 
id the pastor of the Nehemiah Church one 
, Sunday; “it's all ready for you, saved up in de 
| bank ob de Lord, same as your money, if you've 
xot. any is lying in de savings-bank ob dis town. ; 

“AM you got to do is to go to de Lord's bank 
and get de interest, same as you would to de 
savings-bank ob dis town, But I can tell you 
one thing I know from ’sperience, my friends 
| and bredren. You won't nebber go to de Lord's | 








bank a few minutes after two o'clock in de! | 


, afternoon and find de door locked! Dat’s where 
; de differ comes in, my bredren.’’ 





isa], 


“1 mean, sir, it was a good, hard, social blow.” | ' 
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EAD! READ! R ) 
If you have carriages, wagons or the +, you need 
our Carriage Shaft Bolt. Guide Pin. In three 









muinutes you can shift shafts for a pole, or put rubbers 
back of the ends of the shafts to prevent rattling, etc. 
By mail, 50 t absolutely sure. Agts. wtd 
Send for dat OW ar 1. 
RINGS for LADIES. 
spi= Tap Seautiful rings like cut, made of 

~~ “i seamless Gold- Filled wire, and 
close stone settings with imitation 





Diamond centre and your choice 





of stones, r Emerald, either 
side. Th gs in solid gold 
have never sold for less than We are the only 
jewelers mounting these finely cut stones in seamless 





wire, thereby yotting the same effect as in high-grade 
rings. A genuine bargain. Sent on receipt of whole. 
sale price, 50c. Send size and state choice of stones. 
Send coin aps, Money refun if not satisfac 
tory. BEE JEWELR 
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It is impossible 
for money or 
position to 
procure a 
Coffee superior 
to that which 
bears this seal. 


ILLUSTRATED| 
CATALOGUE 


Chase &Sanborn’s 
Seal Brand Coffee 


is sold in one and 
two-pound cans, 
and is guaran- 
teed to be the 
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FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 
Unequalled for Children. 


Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious. 
At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Package. 


reakfast food 



















Burns seven times as much air as 
heat than any stove made 
thod of utilizix 


Jewel Gas Range. 
it does develops m 
The only efficient, only practic 
ir for fuel. The DETROI 
the inost perfect oven arrangement ever construc 
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a gas range. The heat is distributed scientifically. The 
result is a revelation in the dainty art of baking. 

If you would know more about the convenience, the ece 

delight of as we'll send you a book on the su 
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“A Medioine with aMission.” 


With a box of Nervease headache powders 
in my pocket I can bid defiance to headaches. 
Oue little powder on my tongue and in five 
mi headache is a thing of the past; 
F. and 


Baney, Editor of Dept. of Travel 


tion, “ Review of Reviews.” 
Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. Vrice 25 Cents. 
All Druggists or Sent by Mail. NEKVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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GOLF 


is a clean_game and should be 


. played in a 


CLEAN SUIT. 


We cleanse or dye and refinish Golf, Tennis, 
Hicycle, Outing Suits and Clothing of all kinds 
for Men, Women and Children. Also Lace Cur- 
tains, Draperies, Blankets, Gloves, Feathers, 
Real Laces, Scarfs, Ribbons, Shirt and Silk 
Waists, Etc., properly. 


LEWANDO’ 


W. L. CROSBY, General Manager. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
- 17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 479 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Largest in America. Established 1829. Bundles by mail or 
Teams. Telephones. Send stamp for Price-List. 






French Cleansers, 
Fancy Dyers, 
Fine Launderers. 























as she replied, “Why, they told me—they 
told ime that I must see my congressman, and 
maybe he could get it all changed for me.” 
I now comprehended her object in seeking 
iny aid, and further questioning drew from 
wher the facts. 


ON 


Votume 73. Numeer 21. 
$1.75 a Year. Sincce Copies 5 Cents. 


affidavits of men of Hope’s company and his 
regimental officers, which left no room for 
doubt that he was a deserter. 

I went out from the office with a sad heart. 
I had hoped for the sake of the little woman 
that there was some mistake which could be 





On the books of the War Department her | righted; but it was plainly evident that her 
husband was set down as a deserter. She | case was hopeless. 1 dreaded to meet her 
wished to have that record blotted out. It again. 
was to this end that she had journeyed from: When she did come I saw pleasant anticipa- 
her village home in Pennsylvania to seek my | tion shining in her face before a word had been 


help. 





By Homer Greene. 


FEW years ago, when I 
was in Washington as the 
representative in Congress 

from one of the eastern districts of 
Pennsylvania, the monotony of a 
somewhat uninteresting session 
was broken for me one April 
afternoon by the appearance of 
a doorkeeper at my desk with a 
visitor's card. It was simply a 
serap of paper on which was writ- 
ten in a woman’s handwriting, 
old-fashioned and awkward, 
“James Hope’s Widow.” , 

“I think she’s a little queer, sir,” 
said the doorkeeper, as I followed 
him up the aisle. 

In the lobby, waiting for me, 
was a little woman apparently 
about sixty years of age. She was 
dressed neatly in black, but I 
noticed that her clothing was 
faded, and somewhat worn in 
spots. 

Her face was pale and wrinkled, 
and in her eyes, as she came for- 
ward to meet me, was that 
searching, wistful look that one 
always finds in the eyes of those 
who have long pursued a certain 
object without success. 

“I’ve been a good while getting 
my courage up to come and see 
you,” she said, smiling. “But 1 
couldn’t make out to wait any 
longer. I’m from W.,” naming a 
small village in one of the counties 
of my congressional district. 

People were pushing heedlessly 
past her, and pressing about the 
door. “I'd like to see you alone 
if I can,” she said, looking timidly 
about her. “It’s so noisy here it 
kind of upsets me.” 

I replied that she could, and 1 
led the way to one of the alcoves 
in the House library, where we 
were shut out from the bustling 
crowd. I gave her a chair at one 
side of the small table, while I sat 
at the other. She came at once to 
the object of her visit. 

“My husband was killed at the 
Battle of Chancellorsville,” she 
said, “or died of his wounds, I 
don’t know which. Or maybe he 
was taken prisoner and died in the 
South. I never heard anything 
from him after that battle. But anyway, he’s 
dead. I know Jim’s dead, and I know he 


died fighting for his country; and I’m Jim’s | 


widow.” 
I supposed, of course, that she had made 
application for a pension, and had found 


difficulty in establishing her claim. Nearly | 


every day, either in person or by mail, appli- 
cants fur pensions sought my assistance. Sol 
said to her: * 

“I presume the department requires more 
exact data concerning the time, place and cause 
of your husband’s death, Is it so?” 

“No,” she replied, “it isn’t hardly that. 
‘They won’t acknowledge that he’s dead at all. 
I can’t seem to make them believe it. Not 
dead!’ she exclaimed, softly, “nut dead! and 
I living for thirty years in the old home! 
Why, that’s against nature! He thought the 
world and all of me, Jim did. He used to 
write that he was just homesick and homesick 
to see me and Charley. (harley was the baby, 
and Charley was born after Jim went away to 
war, and he never once caught sight of him. 
Oh, Jim’s dead; I know he’s dead; I know 
itt’ 

“Yes, but, my dear lady,” said I, “you must. 


prove his death in the way required by the 
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department before you can hope 
| to receive a widow’s pension.” 
She straightened up in her 
chair, and the pink flush that 
had grown into her cheeks blazed 
| suddenly into crimson. 
“I don’t want any pension!” 
‘she exclaimed. “I don't need 
it; I wouldn't take it. They all 


after. Oh, that’s not what I’m after!” 

1 looked at her in wonder. 

“You don‘t understand,’ she continued, 
rapidly. “I ought to have told you before. 
Can any one hear me?” 


table and whispered to me: 


deserter. But it’s not so! It's false! 
was no coward. Ile’sdead. He died fighting. 
T know it! I know it!” 

“Well,” I said, a little wearily, “what can I 
do for you? 
see how I can be of any assistance to you.” 

She relapsed into her former timid manner, 





She glanced nervously around the alcove, | 
and out into the aisle. J assured her that no | grasped my hand for a moment, and then | repeated the familiar lines: 
one was listening, and then she bent over the | moved softly away. 


As the case stands, I don’t 


1 gave her as much information as 1 
could in the matter, and promised to aid her 
so far as the case would warrant. 

“If you could only make out to do that 
for me,” she said, rising to take her leave, 
“$f you could only make ont to do that, 'd— 

('d—I'm not rich. I haven't got money. 
There’s only my little place 


up in W., but you can have 

it and welcome.” 
[ assured her that I could 
not accept compensa- 


tion for anything I 
might do for her, and 


fe 


anything at all could be accomplished. But I : 
promised to look up the records at the War' 
Department, and I asked her to come again 
after two days. She thanked me, and then,. 
for the first time during our interview, tears 
came into her eyes. She dried them quickly, 


| ‘The next day I went down to the War 


“Well, you know, down here in Washington Department, and with the help of thé'data she 
they’ve got Jim marked on the books as a had given me, looked up her husband's record. 
Jim | Sure enough, there opposite James Hope's | you found any record of his death or burial?” 


|name I found the hateful entry, “Deserted 
April 20, 1863."" 

It appeared also that there had been some 
| correspondence on the matter under a claim 
| that the entry was incorrect, and the clerk | 

produced from the tiles and showed to me 


| spoken. 

“It was a mistake, wasn’t it?” she asked, 
quickly. 

“I’m afraid not,” I replied. ‘The record 
seems to be about as you told me, and there is 
every reason to believe that it is correct.”’ 

As carefully and as gently as I could 1 
repeated to her the evidence collected by the 
departinent. Most of it was new to her. She 
listened intently to every word, sinking lower 
and lower in her chair as I went on, as if 
yielding to the pressure of some great weight. 
It was cruel to hurt her in that way, but it 
would have been more cruel to deceive her. 

When I had finished she sat for a long time 
very still, looking out from the 
window into some vague distance. 
Then she straightened herself up 
again in her chair and spoke 
without the least hesitation, and 
without the slightest tremor in her 
voice: 

“Well, I’m obliged to you. I’m 
very grateful to you indeed. But 
as for Jim Hope, he’s dead! And 
he died as brave as any of them. 
I haven't anything to say against 
those that say he deserted. ‘They 
are just simply mistaken.” 

‘Then again fire came into her 


voice. “Jim Hope desert his 
country! Jim Hope desert his 
wife! He might indeed have 


deserted one of us for the other, 
he was just wrapped up in each 
of us. But to desert us both! 
Never! Never! They don't know 
Jim Hope, they that say that— 
they never knew him!” 

Her excitement was growing 
in intensity, and I tried to think 
of some little crumb of comfort, 
some bit of consolation to give to 
her; but before I had blundered 
out a half dozen words she inter- 
rupted me: 

“I’m going to live long enough 
to show them they’re mistaken! 
I shall find somebody who saw 
him die. I shall find his grave. 
God will help me! I shall prove 
to all the world that Jim Hope 
was a hero!” 

She had risen from her chair and 
stood erect. The light of strong 
resolution shone from her tear-wet 
eyes. I was stirred by her abiding 
and enthusiastic faith. The fire 
of enthusiasm in the woman's 
breast kindled a flame in my own, 
and I said “good-by” to her with 
words of cheer and encouragement. 
But in the calm afterthought of 
the following day I knew that her 
task would never be accomplished. 

Six weeks later I saw her in 
the National Cemetery at Arling- 
ton. It was Memorial day. 1 
was passing down the walk from 
the main entrance toward the Lee 
mansion when I came unexpect- 
edly upon her. She was standing 
alone, reading from one of the 


| make that mistake. But that’s not what I’m|that indeed I very much doubted whether ! tablets that line the walk, a verse of 0’Hara’s 


noble poem, “The Bivouac of the Dead.” 
“I’ve read 'em all,"’ she said enthusiastically, 
after surprised greeting, “every one of ’em, 
from the gate to here. I think this one is very 
beautiful.” 
Slowly and with impressive emphasis she 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear tis the blood ye gave, 
No impious footstep here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave. 


“But about your husband,’ I said; ‘have 


She looked up at me wearily, and I could see 
that in the few weeks that had intervened since 
our last meeting she had visibly faded and 
failed. 

“No,’’ she replied, sadly, “no; I’ve got to be 
almost afraid that it’s a hopeless task. I've 
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been to all those government cemeteries in the 
South. He isn’t in any of them, and they tell 
me positively he isn’t here.” 

She raised her eyes and looked wistfully over 
the long rows of little marble headstones stretch- 
ing away under the green trees in endless 
perspective. 

“I was afraid,” I said, “that you would find 
it a fruitless task. The government records are 
usually correct.” 

Again there came into her face the same look 
of faith, of determination, of persistence that I 
had seen in it on the occasion of her visit to me 
at the Capitol. 

“I know,” she said, softly, “I know it doesn’t 
look reasonable, but I’m satisfied that Jim’s 
dead, and I’m just as well satisfied that he died 
in the service of his country. Nobody can ever 
make me believe any differently, and some day, 
—I feel it in my soul,—some day I shall lay 
flowers on his grave. Maybe today! Stranger 
things have happened. See!” She held up a 
great bunch of old-fashioned flowers. “I thought 
I'd bring ’em along anyway ; one never knows, 
and I thought maybe God would take pity on 
me to-day—to-day—and show me Jim’s grave 
here.” 

Her voice broke a little, and again her gaze 
went out over the broad plain, dotted with its 
marble monuments, sheltered by its bending 
trees. 

After a moment we started to walk on toward 
the mansion. The grounds were filled with a 
holiday throng. People jostled past us, but she 
paid no attention to them. In the distance there 


was the music, always thrilling, of the fife and | 


drum. ‘The great open-air amphitheatre was 
rapidly filling up with those who waited to hear 
messages from lips touched with the fire of 
eloquence. 

We came at last to the massive stone that 
marks the resting-place of the bones of the 
unknown dead, and at her request I read for her 
the inscription, eloquent in its simplicity and 
thrilling with pathos. 

“Beneath this stone repose the bones of two 
thousand one hundred and eleven unknown 
soldiers, gathered, after the war, from the fields 
of Bull Run and the route to the Rappahannock. 
Their remains could not be identified, but their 
names and deaths are recorded in the archives 
of their country, and its grateful citizens honor 
them as of their noble army of martyrs. May 
they rest in peace. September, A. D. 1866.” 

When I had finished she looked up at me with 
tears in her eyes and on her cheeks. a 

“Maybe Jim’s there,” she said, ‘under that 
stone. Maybe they found his body and couldn't 
tell his name. I know he was at Bull Run and 
along the Rappahannock. He used to write to 
me from there, and if anybody ever belonged to 
the noble army of martyrs, he did.” 

After a moment’s pause she continued, “I’d 
rather he had a grave of his own. It would be 
more of a comfort to me to lay flowers on it just 
for him; but even this is better—oh! it’s worlds 
better than to have it true what’s written in that 
dreadful book over there at Washington !”’ 

She began to sob a little, and felt nervously 
in the folds of her dress for her handkerchief. 
When she found it she gave it a little twitgh to 
release it, and with it came from her pocket 
something which floated for a moment in the air, 
and then fell to the ground at her feet. It was 
a little old-fashioned card-photograph of a soldier 
in uniform. 

A bronzed veteran who stood near by, with 
an empty sleeve pinned to his breast, stooped 
gallantly and picked up the bit of cardboard, 
and was about to return it to the widow when 
something about the picture attracted his atten- 
tion. He looked at it steadfastly for a moment, 
and then he looked at her. 

“Was he any relation to you?” he asked, 
holding up the photograph. 

“Why, yes,” she replied, brokenly; ‘yes, 
he was my husband. Did—did you know 
him?” 


The veteran was still studying the picture as : 


he replied to her. 

“Did I know him? Why, I was his captain. 
There wasn’t a inan in my company that I knew 
better or loved more. He was every inch a 
soldier. He was devoted to the flag. Ile was 
with us at Gettysburg. He fought like a—like 
a—why, he was a whole battalion in himself. 
He was killed there in the peach orchard. Ile 
died with his head on my arm. I think he was 
the bravest man, the most heroic soldier I ever 
saw."" 

The little old woman had grown taller, 
straighter, younger with every word. Pride, 
joy, gratitude inexpressible shone in her counte- 
nance. She put her hands together, and raised 
them high above her head. She turned her 
gloritied fave to the sky. “God, I thank thee for 
this day!” she said. 

The old soldier went on enthusiastically: 
“Yes, he won his corporal's stripes by the most 
daring piece of work 1 ever saw. That was 
after he came to us. Ie had been —” The 
captain hesitated, flushed a little, looked first at 
the widow and then at me. 

“Did you know,” he said, “did you know that 
he—that he-oh, I have a letter here that'll tell 
you all about it. 1 nearly forgot it. I found it 
in his pocket before they buried him.’” 

He drew from his wallet a folded paper, yellow 
and broken with age. In the meantime I had 


{all of a sudden what a coward I was, and I 
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obtained a camp-chair from a passing boy, and | 
induced the widow to sit in it. I feared that in 
the reaction which was sure to come she would 
be stricken with faintness. The veteran handed 
to her the letter. 

“I have read it many times,” he said. “But 1 
never knew more about his life before he enlisted 
with us than this letter contains. After thirty 
years of search I had given up the hope that I 
should ever deliver it to the person to whom it 
was written. It is a merciful Providence that 
has brought us together here to-day.” 

Looking on the faded, fluttering sheet, and | 
recognizing, as she looked, the familiar hand, the 
widow’s eyes again filled with tears, her voice 
choked so that she could not speak, and she, 
handed the letter to me with an appealing | 
gesture. I laid my hat reverently aside, and 
with none but us three listening I read the letter 
written by this brave soldier to his young wife, 
thirty years before, on the eve of one of the 
greatest battles of the great Rebellion. This 
was the letter: 


June 30, 1863, near Gettysburg. 

My DEAREST MARY: I suppose you’ve heard 
the story before this time. It’s bad enough, but 
the worst thing about it is that it’s true. I did 
desert. It was cowardly. I’ll never try to excuse 
myself to anybody but you; but I was so home- 
sick! I wanted to see you so, and the baby. I 
would 'a’ given my life for just a glimpse of each 
of you. I did go without leave, one night. I 
disguised myself. I stole my way to the North. 

I got to W. one night after dark. Nobody knew 
me. I went down the road to our home. I looked 
in through the window. It wasraised. The lamp 
was lit. You sat there holding the baby on your 
lap, and you sung to him, “Papa isa soldier brave.” 
And you stopped and said, “Yes, and true and 
good, and we're proud of him, baby, ’cause he is 
so brave and true and good.”’ And it came over me 


just slunk away, and went back to the front and 
enlisted In a New York regiment. 

Now I go by the name of James Folley. I got 
back in time to fight at Chanccllorsville. Since 
that battle I’ve got to be a corporal. I like my 
captain. He ts very good to me. I haven’t had the 
heart to write to you before, but we've got a big 
battle ahead of us to-morrow, and I thought I'd 
just write to-night and say how sorry I am, and 
ashamed, and it was cowardly: but you'll never 
be ashamed of what I’ve done since I come back, 
nor the baby. God bless him! I can’t forget how 
he looked that night. 

There goes the long roll. That means turn out 
quick. I'll finish this to-morrow,— 


But he never finished it. It was never even 
addressed. The last few lines were blurred and 
blotted as if the letter had been folded hastily 
and thrust into the writer’s pocket. He left 





nothing behind him to indicate his real identity— 
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no clue to start the letter on its way to his 
“dearest Mary.” 

When the reading was ended a hush fell upon 
all of us. From the amphitheatre, over the 
heads of a thousand eager listeners, came the 
resonant voice of the orator: “Let us not forget 
that the men who marched under this glorious 
flag, who fought under it, suffered under it, died 
for it, did so because they loved it. And whether 
their ashes lie at the foot of splendid monument 
or in the unknown grave, they deserve a tribute 
of esteem and gratitude from all who love their 
country and revere her flag.” 

At last the little woman found her voice. 
“That's him!” she said, “that’s Jim. He loved 
his country and revered her flag; and that other, 
after thirty years, surely that won’t be counted 
up against him.”” 

She looked up at us beseechingly, but before 
either of us could frame a reply another thought 
caine to her. 

“Oh, if I only knew where his grave is!” she 
exclaimed, “if I only knew!” 

Quick as thought the veteran spoke up. 
here, madam, right here in this cemetery. 
by it not half an hour ago.” 

She rose slowly to her feet, looking steadfastly 
at him as though he might make an effort to 
escape, “Take me there!” she said; “please 
take me there—now !” 

In her excitement her flowers had fallen to the 
ground. I picked them up and gave them to her. 

She smiled at me and said, “I told you I should 
need them. I felt it. I knew it.” 

Ten minutes later, looking across the long 
rows of grassy mounds with the afternoon 
shadows resting heavily upon them, I saw Jim’s 
widow kneeling by a soldier’s grave, her hands 
clasped and her face uplifted as if in grateful 
prayer. Beside her stood the gray-haired veteran, 
with bared head, and on Jim Hope’s grave lay 
the bunch of flowers brought by his widow in 
the longing hope that the good God would show 
her where to place them. 

I wish only to add that a few weeks later I 
introduced in the House a bill to expunge from 
the record the charge of desertion against James 
Hope. When the bill came up for final passage 
I read Hope’s last letter to his wife. That letter 
carried the day. When the vote was taken there 
was not a dissenting voice. 

But I never could induce Jim’s widow to 
apply for a pension. 

“I can get along without it,” she said. 
“They’ve got the books fixed all right now down 
there at Washington, and that’s all I want. 
I’m satisfied and happy.” 
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By Elia W. Peattie. 


“ 


T'S nine years this week since Uncle 
Reginald came to visit us,” said Buda 
Ford. 

“And he intended to stay a fortnight,’ laughed 
Arline. 

“We ought to feel complimented,”’ cried Lide, 
loyally. She was the youngest, and Uncle 
Reginald’s pet. 

“Oh, we do!” protested Arline. She was at 
the ironing-board, making ready her white frock 
for Sunday, and was heated with the exercise. 
“We do feel complimented. He has given us a 
liberal education in the making of salads, the 
cooking of mushrooms and the art of entering a 
drawing-room.” 

“And he certainly is kind to mamma,” admitted 
Buda. 

“Kind!” cried Arline, plunging her iron up 
and down. “I should hope so. Kind! I think 
mamma is kind & him.” 

“No one could help being kind to Uncle 
Reginald,” Lide persisted. ‘You may say what 
you please, but half we know he taught us. 
What with being so poor, and mamma sick most 
of the time, we should simply have slumped if it 
hadn’t been for him.” 

“Slumped! What a word, Lide dear!’ 

“And who was it but Uncle Reginald who 
made you dislike inelegant words?” cried Lide, 
triumphantly. 

“He makes me tired with his eternal talk 
about the elegances,” went on the rebellious 
Arline. “I wish he would pay some attention 
to the fundamentals.”” 

“1 don’t know that I exactly like to hear 
Uncle Reginald abused, myself,” said Buda. 
“As Lide says, 1 don't know what we should do 
without him. The only thing is, he ought to be 
utilized.” * \ 
“Like Niagara.” 

“Or mamma’s Irish poplin.” 





They all laughed at this, and went on with 
their tasks. | 

When Unele Reginald came out from Philadel- | 
phia nine years before to visit the Fords at their | 
modest home at Hyde Park, Chicago, their | 
father had been alive, and they were happy little 
girls, without a care in the world. Since then 
their father had been laid to rest in Oakwoods , 


Cemetery, and they had grown into great girls. 
Buda was sixteen years of age, and in the first 
year at the normal school; Arline was a year 
and a half younger, and in the third year at the 
high school; and Lide, who was brighter at her 


books than either of the others, was in her second | 


year at the high school, although she was three 
years younger than Arline. 
‘The Fords had been poor so long that they 


| took their poverty as a matter of course, although, 


to be sure, Mrs. Ford had some “‘means.”” 

“Which means,” Arline had once said, “that 
we must live meanly. All persons with ‘means’ 
do. It takes ‘funds’ to live well.” In fact, this 
modest income just about met the demands of 
the grocer, butcher, tax collector and insurance 
agent. The Fords had learned to do without as 
many gloves and Sunday hats as they ought to 
haye, without supertiuous fires and magazines, 
When the parlor carpet wore out, Arline stained 
the tfoor a dark red. When the curtains became 
a hopeless mass of tatters, she declared they 
could get along just as well with shades, and she 
made a fine art of keeping the living expenses 
down to the minimum. 

‘The girls might have gone to work, but they 
were withheld by traditions of scholarship in the 
family. Mrs. Ford always urged them to have 
patience, and to fit themselves properly for life. 


| Buda, particularly, was impressed with the 


wisdom of the advice. She meant to apply for 
a teacher’s position as soon as she had her 


| certiticate, and to continue her studies even after | 


that. She could attend the summer school at 
the University of Chicago. Perhaps she would 
be able to take a special course in biology. What 


if, some time, she should have the chair of ; 
biology at Wellesley or Smith—after years and + 


years of study, of course! } 
Arline had more enthusiasm for domestic ; 
tasks. In the evening, after school, she polished | 
the silver and washed the windows, oiled the 
stained tloors and contrived clever gowns out of 
six-cent lawns. The girls all had a trick of 
dressing well, as the neighbors often remarked. 
‘The neighbors, by the way, were very pleasant, | 
and although many of them lived in luxury | 
themselves, there was not one but thought all | 
the more of Lide for mowing the lawn, and | 
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of Arline for her spotless housekeeping, and of 
Buda for her sturdy ambition. Mrs. Ford was 
ill much of the time, and not of a cheerful 
disposition. She had not married till she was 
thirty-five, and disappointment and death had 
depressed her. As her daughters realized, she 
found no little comfort in the society of her 
brother Reginald, whom she looked upon as a 
youth in the first flush of adolescence, in spite of 
his gray hair. 

“Your uncle understands checkers beyond 





“CONTINUALLY SALUTING PERSONS OF THE 
GREATEST DISTINCTION.” 


any one I ever knew,” she would often say. “It 
is an education to be permitted to study his 
game. And how unselfish he is! Not an 
evening since I’ve been tied down with this 
miserable rheumatism but he has kindly con- 
sented to play with me. It's very unusual for 
the young to show such consideration for the old 
and infirm.” 

She would sigh heavily, while the girls protested 
in chorus that she was not old, that her infirmity 
was temporary, and that any one would consider 
it a privilege to serve her. That particular 
Saturday night, when the girls had retired to 
their room, Buda, lying on her cot in the alcove, 
where her table with its books and its student 
lamp confessed to her nightly habits, recurred to 
the conversation they had had in the kitchen. 

“The more I think of utilizing anything so 
purely decorative as Uncle Reginald, the more I 
have to laugh,” she said. “It reminds me of 

eating violets.” 
| “Or larks’ tongues,” cried Arline. 

“We seem to be always making fun of him,” 
Lide complained. She knew she was never 
guilty of the fault, but she generously implicated 
herself with the others. ‘But just think what 
he has done for us! Would we ever have known 
the delightful people we do know if it hadn’t 
been four Uncle Reginald? Hasn’t he elevated 
the tone of the family? When he sits at the 
head of the table and deals out the mushrooms 
and the salads you so despise, he is the hand- 
somest, most delightful gentleman I know. You 
can laugh at his celery and his artichokes just as 
much as you please, but he’s a fine gardener and 
un accomplished epicure, and that’s saying a 
good deal.”” 

“And we have to keep his chafing-dish supplied 

with alcohol, if we haven’t any soles to our 
shoes. However, if we are such silly ninnies as 
to permit it, I] don’t know that we have any right 
| to complain.” 
But the next morning even Arline, who made 
| this complaint, forgot that she had any cause to 
| criticise him, as he walked to church with his 
| three nieces. He carried his slender, erect figure 
| with dignified grace, his curling gray hair, fine 
as silk, stood out in abundant masses from his 
shapely head, aud his large blue eyes were 
suffused with kindly emotion. Every one seemed 
glad of a word from him, and when he lifted his 
hat he bowed likewise, quite profoundly, and 
gave the impression that he was continually 
saluting personages of the greatest distinction. 

“It’s really a pity to waste such manners in 
a republic,” Arline had once said. “Uncle 
Reginald ought to be at court.”” 

On this particular morning he was even more 
gracious than usual. He took the heliotrope 
from his buttonhole to present to old Mrs. Sharp. 

“Since she can't hear the sermon,’ he said to 
his nieces, ‘she shall have a sermon preached by 
the perfume of this little tlower."’ 

“In short, Uncle Reginald, you want her to 
wet the idea by the nose, ch?” 

“Arline, my dear child,” said Uncle Reginald, 
in a voice that showed him to be placing a 
restraint upon himself, “you put things, now 
and then, ina way more graphic than felicitous— 
more graphic than felicitous, my dear.” But 
just then he saw a friend. 

“My dear Mrs. Gane,” he cried, “I am so 
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happy to meet you this morning! I told my 
sister before I left home that 1 hoped I might 
have the pleasure. I want to beg you and your 
husband to come over to-morrow at seven to help 
us make the acquaintance of a new variety of 
mushroom that 1 have grown. Mrs. Ford 
seconds my invitation. Will you not honor me 
by sampling my ragout ?”” 

“A ragout?” whispered Arline to Buda. 
“They can’t dine on a ragout of mushrooms. 
We'll have to do without the roast for dinner 
to-day, and keep it for to-morrow.” 

“Never mind,” whispered Buda, soothingly, 
“it is all the sane.” 

‘They were in a rebellious frame of mind, and 
yet when they walked down the aisle of the 
church, and Uncle Reginald, with incomparable 
elegance of manner, stood aside to let them pass 
into the pew, they could not help feeling proud to 
be associated with him, and admitting that he 
was a lovable creature. 

It was he who saw to the entertainment of the 
invited guests the next evening, he who basted 
the roast in the oven, he who arranged the 
candles on the dining-room table, he who pre- 
pared the peas and the coffee, he who put the 
flowers in the vases. 

It was wonderful how well the old rooms 
jooked under the soft light of Uncle Reginald’s 
red paper shades. Grandmother’s silver was 
reflected in the mirror of the buffet, the treasured 
Japanese prints collected long ago by Uncle 
Reginald—in the days when he had his patri- 
mony, his valet and his horses—showed well 
against the ruddy walls. Then there was the 
carefully laid table, Uncle Reginald mixing his 
mushrooms in the chafing-dish, and Mrs. Ford 
looking her best and smiling upon her guests 
in simple enjoyment of this play at luxury. 

“You always seem so contented,” said Mrs. 
Gane, ‘“‘so in a holiday spirit. You never seem 


to drop down to the commonplace, like other | 


people.” 

The girls knew where the credit of that lay, 
and were a little sorry to think of their criticism 
of their uncle. 

Uncle Reginald was soon leading the conversa- 
tion. 

“That was the day,” he was saying, “that 
Edwin Booth did me the honor to dine with me. 
I had bachelor quarters on the square at that 
time. You’ve been in Philadelphia, haven't 
you, Mrs. Gane? You know the town? Well, 
Mr. Booth was there, and Mr. Fabel, the 
sculptor, was speaking about the record nature 
wrote in the palm of man. ‘The way he came to 
speak about it was interesting, but it is not 
necessary to go into that.” 

“Now, Brother Reginald,” broke in Mrs. 
Ford, ‘there is no call for such modesty. The 
way he came to speak about hands, Mrs. Gane, 
was that he observed the hand of my brother. 
‘Sir,’ he said, ‘1 have made a study of hands all 
my life, and I have never seen such an aristo- 
cratic hand as yours.’ You know he did, 
Reginald! He asked permission to model my 
brother’s hand, which, of course, Reginald could 


not refuse, seeing Mr. Fabel was his guest, and , 


all that. But unfortunately the sculptor never 
had an opportunity of carrying out these designs.”’ 

“Sister, you really eynbarrass me,’’ protested 
Unele Reginald, who, however, was not so 
distressed as to deprive his guests of the sight 
of the slender hands which the sculptor had 
commended. 


“I don’t see how your uncle keeps his hands | 


so white, with all the gardening he does,’”’ said 
Mr. Gane to Buda. “And really, he must doa 
great deal. It seems to me that I never pass 
that he is not handing a dish of mushrooms or a 
bouquet over the fence to some one. He always 
finds time to do the gracious thing.” 

Buda fell to thinking of this late that night, 
after the guests were gone. She had sat up to 


study, and now, when her attention to work had , 


relaxed, she knew that Lide was not 
sleeping, for she heard her give a sharp 
little sigh now and then. 

“You're not sick, Lide?” she asked. 

“Worse than that. 1’m thinking.” 

“What do you propose doing for it?”” 

“I don’t know. It seems to be 
getting chronic.” 

‘There was sijence after that; but 
when Buda arose the next morning, 
after a night of dreams in which she 
seemed oftenest to be in the schoolroom 
explaining knotty examples to thou- 
sands of children with heads like 
mushrooms, she found Lide gone. 

“Her thinking must have been serious,” said 
Buda to herself, as she put up her brown braids. 
In fact, Lide did not return till the middle of the 
forenoon, and then she shut herself up alone 
with Uncle Reginald and talked with him for an 
hour. When they came out, Lide was beaming, 
but Uncle Reginald wore a look that reminded 
Mrs. Ford that he was not so young as she liked 
to think him. 

“What have you done to him, Lide?” asked 
Arline, at the first opportunity. ‘He looks 
changed — something like Donatello after he 
found out sorrow.” 

“Yes,” confessed Lide, contritely, “the does 
seem sad ; but it won’t last, 1 hope. I’ve thought 
out a way to utilize him. I couldn't bear to 
have you all finding fault with him. He took it 
a little hard. He can’t bear, you know, to think 
about money, and I promised him he could 
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pretend all the time that money has nothing to 
do with it.” 

“With what ?”’ cried Arline. 
talking about?” 

“With the mushrooms and celery and things. 
T have often heard people say they never tasted 
such vegetables as Uncle Reginald raises; but, 
as you know, he gives everything away, or 
throws away the things he doesn’t think rare or 
exceptionally fine. So this morning I went to 
the Lakeview Hotel, and asked them if they 
didn’t want to buy some luxuries from us. 
Then I went to Cox’s grocery. You know what 
fine things they keep there. They didn’t need 
to be told about uncle’s garden stuff at either 
place. They said they had often wanted some 
of his artichokes and mushrooms and celery, but 
had never dared to ask. So now I’m to take 
them around early in the mornings. No one 
need know anything about it.” 

“They’d think more of Uncle Reginald and of 
us, too, if they did know!” This from Arline. 

“Hush! hush!” cried Buda, kissing Lide. 

“Well, then I asked at the hotel if they 
couldn’t use some of our peonies. I told them 
Uncle Reginald boasted he could raise more 
varieties than any florist he ever knew, and they 
said if I liked to bring them and place them on 
the flower-stand in the rotunda, they could be 
sold there by paying the boy a commission. So 
I saw the boy and arranged for that. It’s only 
a beginning, you know,—though, really, I was 
surprised at the price they offered me for the 
mushrooms,—but it may lead to something.” 

“Tt will lead to a great deal,” cried Buda. “1 
feel it! You just apply that business talent of 
yours, Lide, sweetheart, and then in another 
year I’ll have a school, and —” 

“But you must never refer to our scheme 
before Uncle Reginald,” interrupted Lide. ‘He 
said to me, ‘Very well, my dear child, I will do 
it.’ And he looked so noble, girls, with his eyes 
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words the pupils of the 
Silver Maple School heard Jabez 
Jordon, the new teacher, speak. 
He had nodded unsmilingly toward 
several of the boys and girls who 
had reached the schoolhouse before 
him that frosty October Monday 
morning when he “took up school’’ 
in the little brick schoolhouse on 
the crest of a hill under a cluster of 


silver maples. 

There were about thirty-five boys and girls of 
from five to eighteen years of age in the school- 
house yard when, at nine o’clock, Jabez Jordon 
came to the door and rang a hand-bell with great 
vigor. It seemed to some of the larger boys and 
girls that the notes of the bell sounded like a 
slogan of defiance. 

They had filed into the house rather soberly, 
and were taking their seats, when a yellow-and- 
white uncollared dog of mongrel origin came 
sneaking in, as if well aware of the fact that he 
was an interloper. He was skulking forward, 
casting furtive glances uround him, when Jabez 
Jordon called out, in a harsh, high-pitched 
voice: 

“Whose dog is that ?”” 

Dan Roby, a boy of fifteen, replied, “He is 
my dog, sir.” 

“Well, put him out! Don’t you know better 
than to bring a dog to school?” 

“T didn’t intend to bring him. He followed 
me of his own accord, 
and I couldn’t drive 
himback. Come, Tige!” 

Tige refused to go, 
and Dan had to grasp 
him by the hind legs 
and drag him toward 
the door amid dolorous 
whining and yelping. 








Some of the boys and 
girls laughed, where- 
upon Jabez Jordon 
struck his desk with his 
fist and said, sternly: 

“Silence!” 

The effect was instantaneous. A pin could 
have been heard to drop. ‘Tige, in the mean- 
time, was scratching on the closed door and 
whining for admittance. Five minutes later 
Dora Harvey, a tardy comer, opened the door to 
enter the room, and Tige darted in ahead of her, 
wagging his tail joyfully. 

Jabez Jordon scowled fiercely. 

“What did you go and let that dog in for?” 
he demanded of Dora Harvey, who was one of 
the gentlest and best girls in the district. The 
smile on her face gave place to a look of combined 
fright and amazement. 

“I—I didn’t mean to let him in, sir. He 
pushed in ahead of me when I opened the door,’’ 
said Dora. 

“If you’d been here on time, it wouldn’t have 
happened,’”’ said Jabez. Then he turned to Dan. 

“Drag him out again and take him home!” he 


large and sad, like a Christian martyr. Oh, you 
needn’t laugh! You can’t understand Uncle 
Reginald the way Ido. Yes, he said, ‘I will do 
what you ask, Jide. I will raise the fruits and 
the flowers of the earth, and you may sell them. 
But please never remind me that they are to be 
sold. I couldn’t do justice to them if I were to 
think of it. 

“‘It has always seemed to ine that these 
; things should be as free as the air of heaven. 
The land on which they grow should also be 
free. Gifts ought constantly to be exchanged 
between men, and bartering should cease. If. 
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his head, and he was almost continually tossing 
his hair about lightly with the tips of his fingers. 
It was manifest to the eyes and to the nostrils of 
his pupils that Jabez Jordon made liberal use of 
einnamon-scented hair-oil. Even the girls who 
disliked the teacher most admitted that he had 
“awfully pretty hair.” 

He was very indolent. During the noon hour 
he compelled the pupils to leave the schoolroom, 
in order that he might sprawl on a couple of 
long recitation benches‘and take a nap. Placing 
two benches side by side, he would roll up his 
overcoat for a pillow, and stretching his long 


one man is hungry, all men should hasten to feed | form out at full length, sleep soundly. Some- 
him. When we reach the highest civilization | times his snoring could be heard in the school- 
such will be the case, and there can then bé no | house yard. 

hunger, for the land and the sea yield that which | Several weeks after the school opened there 





would feed the inhabitants of earth 
thrice multiplied.’ I remembered 
every word,” added Lide, ‘because 

I was so anxious to have you under- 
stand Uncle Reginald’s point of ..| 
view.” : 

At this moment the subject of 
their conversation passed the win- 
dow with a garden trowel in his 
hand. 

“He really looks sad,”’ said Arline, 
Tepentantly. ‘‘We must be careful not to break 
his spirit.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Buda, “and we must be 
| very particular not to use all of his produce. 
He must have plenty left for gifts.” 

“And the first money we get must be devoted 
to him,” said Lide. ‘Wouldn’t he look lovely 
in a dove-colored suit? You really have no idea 
of the sum I was offered for those mushrooms. 
It astonished me.” 

“Well, well,” said Arline, cheerfully, turning 
to her dusting, ‘‘we have utilized Uncle Reginald. 
| Now if we could only think of what to do with 
| mamma’s Irish poplin !”" 





shouted. ‘This isn’t a school for 











dogs !’” 

was even more unwilling 
than before to go out, and when Dan 
approached, ran up and down the 
aisles, trying to evade capture. In 
his flight Tige overturned the small 
wooden box on which the water-pail 
stood, thereby drenching himself 


from head to foot with icy water. 
More laughable still, he caught the 
descending pail on his head, and 
could not get it off, the bail Laving 
dropped down around his neck. In his frantic 
writhings, he overturned a small wooden bench 
on which Tommy Dodge and ‘Henny’? Pope 
sat, and they suddenly lay wailing on their backs 
in a pool of water. 

“Get that beast out of here!” fairly roared 
Jabez, striding down from the platform toward | 
Tige, who suddenly extricated himself from the ; 
pail and took refuge under the stove in the centre 
of the room. Dan dragged him out by the tail, 
and they went home together, neither boy nor 
dog returning that day. i 














This incident did not leave a very favorable 
impression of Mr. Jordon in the minds of his | 
pupils. His predecessor, Mr. Haskins, had 
been a gentle-spirited and kindly man, and some | 
of the pupils remembered that once, when Tige 
had followed Dan into the schoolroom when Mr. 
Haskins was teacher of the school, he had said’ 
gently, “I must ask you to take your dog out, | 
Dan, he attracts so much attention,” and Mr. ' 
Haskins had allowed the children to laugh ! 
unrebuked, and had himself laughed over Dan’s | 
almost unavailing efforts to remove Tige. 

The pupils of the Silver Maple School speedily 
discovered that a sense of humor did not form 
any part of Mr. Jordon’s mental make-up, and 
that he was an unnecessarily and unreasonably 
harsh man, with no sympathy for childhood and 
no dispositign to concede anything to its natural 
tendencies. The pupils were too obedient for 
even a harsh and tyrannical man like Jabez 
Jordon to find many excuses for using the long 
birch rod he kept on his desk; but when the rod! 
was used, it was with brutal 
force and cruel effect. 

Mr. Jabez Jordon was ex- 
tremely vain of his personal 
appearance. He dressed well 
and with great care. He 
even kept a small hand- 
mirror in his desk, and 
although he assumed that its 
purpose was to make pupils 
who came to school with 
dirty faces look at them- 
selves, it was certain that at recess he would sit | 
with the mirror in one hand and a pocket-comb 
in the other, and as the boys expressed it, ‘fuss 
with his hair.” 

This hair of his was noticeable for its great 
abundance and glossiness. It was black, and 
but lightly touched with gray, although Jabez 
Jordon was certainly nearly sixty years old. He 
wore his hair in bushy curls and waves all over 








came a day in December which 
‘was 80 unseasonably warm that 
even the low fire in the big 
box-stove rendered the room so 
hot that the door and windows 
were opened. The unusual 
warmth made the teacher ex- 
tremely drowsy. He yawned 
and stretched all the forenoon, 
and almost fell from his chair 
once or twice. 

llastily eating his luncheon at noon, he placed 
the two recitation benches together, and bidding 
one of the pupils to be sure to call him at tive 
minutes before one, stretched himself out on the 
benches and fell asleep. m 

The pupils were playing in the yard, when 
Dan Roby’s Tige suddenly ran out of the woods 
and vaulted the low fence separating the yard 
from the road. It was the first time Tige had 
appeared at the schoolhouse since the day when 
he had been twice ejected, for Dan had taken 
care that the dog did not follow him aguin. ‘lige 
was in high spirits. Ile barked gleefully as he 
bounded toward his young master and other 
acquaintances. Dan tried to send him back 
home, but he treated the command as a joke, 
and only barked and frisked more joyously. 
The boys began throwing sticks into the air for 
Tige to catch, and they sent him racing madly 
after balls and stones. 

Over in a corner of the yard eight or nine little 
girls were playing tag. Suddenly Lucy Sharpe, 
who was “it,” stopped and said, gaspingly, with 
a crimson face: 

“Oh, I’m nearly dead for a drink of water! 
I’m going to tiptoe into the schoolhouse and get 
adrink. I won’t wake the teacher.” 

She ran lightly toward the house, and stepped 
in softly. A moment later she came hurrying 
out, her eyes wearing a frightened look and her 
face pale instead of red. 

“© girls!” she exclaimed. 
think ?” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” the girls asked. 
She glanced back toward the schoolhouse, as if 
fearful of pursuit, and then said, in an awe- 
stricken voice: 

“The teacher hasn’t got any hair!” 

“What?” 

“He hasn’t! Nota speck of hair has he got 
on his head! He looks just awful ! Somebody 
has scalped him, or something or other, for he 
hasn't got a bit of hair! It’s all lying on the 
floor by him!” 

“0-0-0-0 Lucy Sharpe!” 

“It’s so!” 

“Hadn’t we better wake him up an’ tell him 
his hair’s gone?” asked Sally Lee. 

“He’ll know it when he wakes up, and won’t 
he make an awful fuss? You just go and peek 
in the door and see how dreadful he looks! And 
his hair looks so funny there on the floor!’’ 

The little girls ran swiftly toward the school- 
house, and Tige, accepting this as a challenge to 
give chase, sped after them. They clustered 
about the door, but Tige darted into the school- 
house. 

Ina moment he darted out again with a great 
cluster of jet-black curls, lightly touched with 
gray, dangling from his mouth! Away he sped, 
and the little girls fled wildly in all directions, 
quite terrified by what they had seen. 

‘Tige leaped a low stone wall and ran a short 
distance across a field of stubble, and then lay 
down with his trophy between his paws. Mean- 
time the boys were watching the dog’s performn- 
ance. 

“Dan Roby,” said Lucy Sharpe, ‘‘your dog has 
got the teacher’s hair, and he’s eating it up!” 

“Is it possible,” exclaimed Dan, “that all of 
that hair the teacher’s so fussy 
about is a wig?” 

“It’s something that’s tumbled 
off while he’s been asleep, any- 
way,” said Lucy. 

“It is a wig!” said Lew Ball. 
“I’ve noticed that he always ties 
his handkerchief over his head and 
under his chin when he takes a 
nap. If it’s a wig and Tige has it, 
~ you'd better get hold of that dog! 

There'll be a cyclone here when 
the teacher wakes up.” 

Dan and Lew ran in pursuit of Tige, who fled 
swiftly across the field, shaking the wig violently 
when he saw them coming. The dog ran into 
the woods, paying no heed to Dan’s harsh cries 
of: 

“You, Tige! 
you!” 

Just as Tige and his two pursuers disappeared 


“What do you 


Drop that! Drop it, I tell 
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over a ridge in the 
woods the door of the 
schoolhouse closed 
with a bang, and all 
the windows were 
pulled down violently. 


It was after one 
o'clock when Jabez 
Jordon thrust his 


head out of a window, 
with his hat pushed 
down to his ears, and 
amazed his pupils by 
saying, quite meekly : 

“Do any of you know what has become 
of my — my— hair -- that is to say, my 
wig?” 

“Dan Roby’s dog's yot it, sir, if he 
hasn’t eat it all up by this time,” said Joe 
Carter. 

“That miserable dog!” exclaimed Jabez 
Jordon, while his face flamed with wrath. 
A moment later he appeared at the door and 
asked: “Which way did that dog go?” 

“Over the ridge in the woods, sir,” answered | 
Joe, as gravely as possible. 

“Well, you may all go home, for there won’t 
be any more school to-day,’”’ said Jabez, and set 
out on a run for the woods. 
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His pupils never saw him again. 
Only a bedraggled remnant of the wig 
was left when Dan and Lew finally 
captured Tige. Jabez Jordon took the 
wrong trail, and did not overtake the 
dog and the boys. No one had known 
that the teacher's beautiful head of 
hair was a wig, and his vanity was so 
hurt by what had 
Irmappened that he 
refused to return to 
the school, and left 
the neighborhood that 
afternoon, with no 
one to regret his 
de . 

The next week the 
pupils were gladdened 
by the unexpected 
return of Mr. Has- 
kins, the kindest 
and best teacher the 
school had ever had. 
As for Tige, if he 
was sorry for what he had done, he made no 
sign of repentance, nor was he boastful of the 
good turn he had served the school by ridding 
it of a teacher who had mistaken his calling. 


J. L. Harpour. 


beyond the brook, and tried to get Dandy to 
follow them; but he was not a tracking dog. 
She suspected the Polly-Boos, but had never 
seen them, and was not certain where their camp 
was. Lois was not with her on that day, but 
she had her gun, and with characteristic resolu- 
tion set out to find their camp. 

After tramping for a long time through the 
woods, the echoes of distant axe-strokes guided 
her to a rude shanty in a slight opening in the 
woods, She could see no one, but smoke was 
cheerfully curling from the stovepipe projecting 
through the roof, and near the door was a heap 
of freshly split stove-wood and an axe stuck ina 
log. 
Calling Dandy to heel, and reconnoitering the 
place for some minutes, Pony approached, and 
hearing a snatch of French song coming from 
within, knocked at the door. 

A large, dark-complexioned fellow, with un- 
kempt black hair, presently opened it, and stared 
very hard at his visitor. It was Big Glam. A 
speckled hound slipped out past his legs, with a 
grow! for Dandy. 

“Good morning!”’ said Pony. ‘Do you speak 
English?” 
| eying Pony and her gun in astonishment. 

“Well, then,’”’ said Pony, ‘‘l have lost several 
geese, and I came here to ask whether you have 
seen anything of them in the woods.” 

Big Glam doubtless understood the drift of the 
question ; a person of French descent, however, 
rarely sinks so low as to lose his native polite- 
ness. “Will not mameezel come een?” he asked, 
backing a step indoors, although he probably 
| neither expected nor desired his invitation to be 
: accepted. 


“(| “Thank you, I will,’ said Pony, and followed 
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In Four Cuapters. 


N order that Pony should not again be alone 
in Quog-hogger, grand:nother persuaded Mrs. 
Willhope to let Lois stay at the meadow. And 

that the two girls might live the more comfortably 
there, we boys took saw, hammer and nails, and 
gathering up all the boards we could find, parti- 
tioned off a small room on the sunny side of the 
old barn. We cut two windows and set up a 
stove. When a table and chairs were brought, 
the room had a comfortable, homelike look. 

Fortune smiled on Pony for atime. Her aunt 
in New York sent her fifty dollars in money and 
a tine shepherd-dog, who 
soon became invaluable in 
guarding the geese. 

‘Then, one Sunday, James 
Berry made his appearance 
on foot. He had walked 
seven miles on purpose to 
“see how that gritty little 
gal with the hair was 
prospering,” and he had 
brought her as a present a 
very pretty little shotgun. 
Not many persons could 
make a present to Pony, 
but she did not refuse the 
gun. 

Berry’s interest was so 
venuine that Pony seemed 
touched by it. Ile went 
down to the meadow to 
see the geese. During the 
previous week Pony had 
been making goose-houses 
and gosling-pens along the 
brook, of stakes, poles and 
boughs, and Berry, who 
appeared never once to 
think that it was Sunday, 
caught up her small axe, 
and in the course of an hour or two cut and 
brought together material enough tu make a 
dozen pens. 

‘Then he needs must teach her to fire the new 
gun ata mark. It appeared impolite to inform 
him that it was making a great deal of noise for 
a Sabbath afternoon, and none of us said any- 
thing. 

In fact, his interest and his willingness to 
work rather put us boys to the blush, and a few 
days later we went to the meadow of our own 
accord, and built fully four hundred yards of 
thick brush hedge at points where the geese 
showed a disposition to stray off into the woods. 

Pony bargained with a neighbor to plant a 
crop of rutabaga turnips, which she agreed to! 
take at ten cents a bushel, to chop up and feed | 
to the geese in winter. She and Lois, with 
Dandy, the shepherd-dog, and .sop, the pony, 
guarded and cared for the flock. Lf I remember 
right, they had at one time a hundred and fifty 
goslings, and by autumn the entire flock must 
have numbered nearly two hundred. She sent 





Cuapter 1V.—Tue Humor or a Goose-Farm. 
















| him inside; for through the open door she had 
caught an odor like that of baking fowl—perhaps 
goose! 

Big Glam, who was alone at the time, was 
engaged in the unpicturesque occupation of 





‘IT IS DE STOVE—DE CHEMINEE, HE DO NOF PULL!" 


“I spik him one leetle,” replied the fellow, still | 
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talked softly on. She asked questions about 
Canada, about his mother, about his priest, and 
all so politely that Big Glam, rascal as he was, 
could but answer, and try to be courteous about 
it. Then, having quite exhausted these topics, 
Pony returned to the question as to the best way 
to protect geese from foxes. 

Meanwhile certain little muffled sounds from 
the oven told her that whatever was cooking 
there was getting in a bad way. Thin films of 
smoke escaped round the edges of the warped 
old door; Big Glam twisted uneasily on his 
bench. The two dogs, that had come in, sniffed, 
wrinkled their noses, and sat down near the stove. 

The odor grew worse every moment, and still 
Pony talked of geese and foxes. Presently the 
little steaming teakettle on the stove boiled dry, 
sissed, and began to snap. 

“I think, sir, that you should put some water 
in your kettle,” remarked Pony, sweetly. 

Glad of any excuse for interrupting the tortur- 
ing conversation, Big Glam seized a bucket and 
ran to fetch water from a spring at some little 
distance. As soon as he was outside, Pony 
replenished the stove with some of the driest 
wood lying near it. ‘Your goose shall be 
cooked, and cooked brown,” she said, and 
quickly resumed her seat. 

Big Glam came running back, and hastily filled 
his kettle, but still paid no apparent attention to 
| his oven. 

“I don’t know that you smell it, sir,” Pony 
remarked, blandly, “‘but it seems to me I can 
smell something burning, as if perhaps you had 
forgotten something in your oven.” 

Big Glam made a pretence of sniffing. “Non 
| —oui—non,” he said; “but de stove, he smoke 
‘some days. It is de stove—de cheminée, he do 

not pull!” 

By this time the odor was frightful; the very 
dogs rushed outside. Unable to endure it an- 
other moment, Pony bade her troubled host, 
adieu, advising him with seeming frankness to 
' clean his stovepipe! 

Turning round after she had gone a few steps, 
she saw Big Glam snatch open the oven door. 
As he did so, flames burst forth in his face, and 
he leaped back, with vehement exclamations in 
French which to Pony sounded profane. 

She stole away, laughing. She was now 
certain that these woodsmen were stealing her 
geese, although she had as yet no actual proof of 
it. On the other hand, Big Glam apparently 
did not suspect that she had divined what was in 
his oven, and she had hopes of entrapping him 
and his partners. 

Returning early from the meadow that after- 
noon, Pony surprised us considerably by asking 
for the first time for help. She wanted our 
assistance in catching the Polly-Boos. We had 
been felling trees in the wood-lot all day and 
were tired, but Addison and Halse offered to go. 
They watched all night, but no Polly-Boos 
appeared. The next night Addison was too 
tired to help, but I volunteered ; and little Muncy 
Willhope, the crippled stepbrother, also accom- 
panied us. 

To reach the goose-barn from their camp, the 
Frenchmen were obliged to cross Bog Brook on 
Pony’s improvised bridge. This bridge was a 
precarious affair. Two forked stakes had been 
driven into the bed of the brook about half-way 
across. A pole was laid in the forks. One 
fourteen-foot plank, taken from the flooring of 
the barn, reached from the bank to the pole; 
another plank reached from the pole to the 
farther bank. Under the bridge flowed five feet 
of sluggish water over a bottom of soft mud. 

Pony and the boys had sawed the two sup- 
porting stakes so nearly off that a slight pull 
sidewise would break them and drop the planks 
into the water. Then they had tied one end of a 
clothes-line to the stakes, and carried the other 
down-stream to a clump of thick alder bushes on 
the bank near the barn. 

To identify the thieves, Pony needed a dark 
lantern, the light from which she could tum 








and attacked and killed the geese. Owls also | skinning muskrats and stretching their skins on| upon them at the right moment; but having 
bothered her, and sickness deprived her of some ' shingles, He placed a rude stool for his caller, ' none, she set her wits to work, and contrived an 
of her goslings. Constant vigilance was required, | and sat down on a bench himself. Ie glanced ; ingenious substitute. Over a common lantern 
and her adventures, if told in detail, would fill a uneasily around the floor and at the stove, from she slipped a covering of black paper, with a 
volume. Perhaps her most exciting experience ,the oven of which the appetizing odor was hole in one side, over which she fastened a 
was with the *‘Polly-Boos.” | diffused. | movable flap. 

Within the extension of Quog-hogger there | ‘There was no mistaking the odor; Pony was! ‘The bridge and lantern prepared, we waited 
lived several French-Canadians who sometimes | contident that one of her geese was inside that | far into the November night in the little room in 
chopped cord-wood for the farmers, sometimes | oven. She determined to know, and began the old barn. Muncy and Ifalse fell asleep 
hunted or trapped, and often stole. They were | asking Big Glam many questions about trapping | about midnight. 1 kept awake an hour or so 
humorously called ‘‘Polly-Boos”—no doubt a | muskrats and foxes—particularly foxes. “I fear more, but finally followed their example. Pony 








the live-geese feathers from the summer and | 
autumn picking to her relatives in New York, | 
who procured for her what seemed to us the 
large price of a dollar and fifty cents a pound. 

All this, of course, was very pleasant, but she 
had troubles enough, too. Her stepmother 
annoyed her by claiming the money received for 
the feathers. Then foxes, fishers, ermine and 
mink stole out from the Quog- hogger woods | 


corruption of parlez cous. About two miles 
from Garland’s meadow three of these vagrants, 
who were supposed to be cutting poplar wood fo: 
a paper-pulp company, had built a camp. 
were known as “Big Glam,” “Little Glam” and 
“Doony.” What ‘Glam’ was originally I can- 
not guess, but ‘“Doony’ was likely enough 
Dunois. 

Early in November Pony missed a goose, and 





They | 


that foxes catch my geese,” she added, with 
seeming innocence. 
Big Glam evidently wished her to think so. 
Oui!’ he exclaimed, sagaciously. “But cer- 
taine, mameezel! Ze fox, he smart; he like 
gosleen—oui, ma foi, oui!” 

All the while he was casting uneasy glances 
at the stove and half-suspicious ones at Pony. 
In the most artless manner imaginable she 








sat muffled up at the window, watching and 
listening. The large door in the part of the 
barn where the geese were enclosed was on the 
opposite side. It was nailed upas usual. Pony’s 
idea was that if the thieves came, we could easily 
| slip over to the clump of alders while they were 
prying open the door. 
Between two and three o'clock 1 became 
aware that Pony was shaking me. “Wake up! 





in less than a week another. While looking | continued to ask all sorts of questions as to how | They’re coming,” she whispered, “‘and they've 


about on the following morning, she espied a foxes caught geese. The more Big Glam ex- | gota lantern!” 


I waked Llalse, but little Muncy 


moveasin track in the frost on a plank which plained the matter, the more interested and | was so sound asleep that we let him lie. 


served her as a foot-bridge across Bog Brook. 


inquisitive his caller seemed to grow. Pony did 


Evidently the scamps supposed there was no 


‘The geese had disappeared in the night, yet not want the conversation to end, for there was | one at the barn, and came boldly forward with 
Defore leaving them at nightfall! Pony had shut ; a good fire in the stove, and the appetizing odor lighted lantern. From the window we saw that 
them all up in the hay-barn, the door of which, | was changing to one of burning. If she could ; there were two men, and that one carried an 


having no Jock, was fastened by a nail driven | stay a little longer, the stolen guose would not ! axe. 


through into the post. Whoever entered the 
barn had pried the door open, and on leaving had 
driven the nail in again. 

Pony traced the moccasin tracks into the woods 


| taste good. 

; Big Glam noticed, too; his eyes wandered 
jTuefully to the stove, and he frowned till his 
black beetle brows nearly met; but still Pony 


Near the corner of the barn they stopped 
to listen a moment; then they went round the 
: barn, and soon we heard the nail which fastened 
| the door begin to creak in the wood. 

Pony carefully opened the little door of our 
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room, and we stole out and hurried on tiptoe to | to go on increasing her flock and forming new 
the brook. Pony lighted her lantern, and Halse, | flocks until the entire length of Bog Brook, from 
seizing the rope, braced his feet in readiness to Mud Pond to the lower border of Quog-hogger, 


pull. 


But the thieves did not hurry. Perhaps they 


were carefully selecting the fattest geese. Ten 
or fifteen minutes slowly passed. Once we 
heard a goose squawk, and Pony was greatly 
irritated. 

After we had waited what seemed a very long 


time, we caught the gleam of their lantern, and | 


s00n we could see the men themselves advancing 
toward the foot-bridge, and hear them talking 
together in French. As they drew near, we 
recognized Big Glam and Doony, and saw that 
each of the scamps carried a white goose, the 
head of which hung limply. 

Big Glam had the lantern in one hand, and the 
other arm round his goose. He appeared to bid 
Doony, who had a goose and the axe, to follow 
carefully after him, and he would hold the 
lantern back a little s0 as to show him where to 
step on the narrow planks. After that manner 
they began to cross over. As soun as Big (lam 
reached the middle, Pony whispered, “Pull!” 

Halse jerked the rope, then jerked again. The 
forked stakes did not yield easily at first, owing 
probably to the weight of the men on the planks; 


bat soon they began slowly to give way, and, 


then, all of a sudden, Halse rolled over back- 
ward! There was a splash, a clatter and a yell! 
Then there was a tremendous puffing, blowing 
and swashing in the water, accompanied by 
much angry French patois. 

The Frenchmen’s lantern disappeared, but 
Pony opened hers and directed its light upon 
them. Two absurdly scared faces bobbed up 
and down in the agitated water. 

“Oh, you sneaks! You thieving Pollys!”” we 
shouted at them. ‘Steal a poor girl’s geese at 
dead of night! We see you all right, Big Glam, 
and you, Doony-Roony! The sheriff will come 
for you bright and early in the morning !”” 

Muddy and dripping, they crawled out and 
made off, without stopping to get their lantern, 
their axe or their geese; and either from shame 
or fear of arrest they left their camp the next 
day, and were not to be found about Quog- 
hogger again for over a year and a half. 

During the following winter thirteen geese 
died of disease. The old hay-barn was not fit 
for so large a flock; Pony planned to build a 
very long shed, with a glass front, which could 
be heated, and so provide a bathing-place free of 
ice for the geese. She had received ninety-two 
dollars for feathers, and if she had marketed the 
young geese in November, she would doubtless 
have received as much more; but she preferred 
to enlarge her flock, and in spite of all losses, 
she began her second year with about a hundred 
and sixty birds. 

Pony’s plans were ambitious. She intended 


| 


‘following summer, and became 


was one immense goose-farm, five or six miles in 
length. She and grandmother estimated that 
there was ample room there for twenty thousand 
geese; they calculated that with ordinary good 
fortune the receipts from each goose, in feathers 
and goslings, would be eighty cents more than 
the cost of keeping them. At that rate, they 
would make a profit of sixteen thousand dollars 
@ year. 

Whether such returns are probable, or even 
possible, I cannot say from experience, A goose- 
farmer in Minnesota, whom I 
questioned, said that with proper 
management a profit of eighty 
cents a bird should ordinarily be 
realized from a flock of geese or 
of Pekin ducks. He believed that 
in a favorable locality, like Quog- 
hogger along the brook, ‘“‘a bright 
young woman might get rich, if 
she would stick to it and learn 
from experience.” 

The fact is, however, that Pony 
did not become a rich and success- 
ful goose-farmer. In this world 
of change, events rarely turn out 
as we plan them. Pony’s aunt, 
Miss Ada Burdeen, a wealthy 
spinster, visited her nieces the 


much interested in Pony. She 
persuaded her to sell her geese 
and go to a school for young ladies 
near New York City. 

Two years later Pony entered 
Bryn Mawr College, and remained 
there for four years. Her three 
elder sisters also went to New 
York for an education. 

Only the rheumatic stepmother 
and Muncy remained in the cottage 
on the edge of Quog-hogger, and 
their wants were amply provided 
for. 

When Pony—or rather Miss 
Ada Burdeen Willhope — gradu- 
ated, she “came out’”’ in society in 
New York, as her aunt’s heiress 
did not need to earn a living. 
Ultimately she married a well- 
known lawyer, who has since been the minister 
of the United States at one of the capitals of 
Europe. To these scenes we need not follow 
her, but I think that her success with her flock 
of geese contains a hint to many young people. 
For there are many places, like Quog-hogger, 
where large flocks of geese may be kept without 
disturbing other people. 





(The end.) 











By Justin 


FIRST met Henry Ward Beecher 

on my own side of the Atlantic. I 
had met his sister, Mrs, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, long before that— 
in the zenith of her fame after 
the publication of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” when she came over to 
England to be welcomed as a 
favored guest every where in English society. I 
was present among the many people who 
stood to receive her—I being, of course, an 
unknown young man in the crowd—as she 
stepped on to the landing stage at Liverpool 
out of one of the ocean steamers—the slow- 
going ocean steamers of those far-distant 
days. 

1 well remember that among those who came 
to welcome her were Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
then American consul in Liverpool, and Mr. 
Justice Haliburton, the author of “Sam Slick.” 
Nathaniel Hawthorne I had the happiness to 
meet now and then in Liverpool. I was then 
beginning my English career, and was connected 
with the first daily paper started in the north of 
England. Hawthorne was one of the handsomest 
men I have ever seen. In his deep, dark, 
dreamy eyes there was a burning light which 
carried a positive fascination with it. 





Gladstone’s Retort. 


Haliburton, the author of “Sam Slick,” is, I 
suppose, long forgotten by most people, and yet 
he had a curious streak of originality and even of 
genius in him. I do not quite know why Sam 
Slick should not be remembered as well as Sam 
Weller, and yet you see how itis! Haliburton 
got a seat in the House of Commons, and 1 can 
remember hearing him speak there more than 
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once. I well remember that on one occasion he 
charged Mr. Gladstone with having caricatured 
some statement by somebody, and I very well 
indeed remember Mr. Gladstone’s good- 
humoredly scornful reply to “a charge of 
caricature coming from the author of ‘Sam 
Slick,’ 

I first met Mr. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
office of the Bforning Star newspaper in 
London. The Morning Star, long since dead, 
was the organ of John Bright, and was devoted 
to the cause of the Federal government during 
the great American Civil War. Henry Ward 
Beecher came over to England to advocate the 
cause of the Northern States, and he naturally 
presented himself on his arrival in London at 
the offices of the Morning Star. It was 
arranged that he should address a great meeting 
in the famous Exeter Hall, in the Strand, 
London. 

At that time public opinion was curiously 
divided in London on the subject of the American 
Civil War. What is called “society” went, on 
the whole, for the South ; the English democracy 
in London and out of it, unlettered and well- 
lettered, went for the North. 

Exeter Hall, when Mr. Beecher entered it, 
was crowded to overflowing; in fact, a great 
overflow meeting had to be held in some other 
hall, while the general throng in the Strand had 
to be appeased by the addresses of various 
speakers from the steps of Exeter Hall. 

But inside Exeter Hall the great difference of 
opinion which existed in England was curiously 
represented in the audience. A large number 
of those who had obtained seats were devoted 
advocates of the Southern cause. 

I do not think Mr. Beecher had been quite 
prepared for this. I fancy he was at first under 


the impression that he was about to address an 
entirely sympathetic audience. A very few 
seconds satisfied him that he had a much more 
difficult task to deal with, and I never saw any 
man brace himself up more readily and more 
vigorously for an unexpected struggle. 


Great Speech in Exeter Hall. 


I noticed a curious twinkle in his eye that 
seemed to mean business as he pulled himself 
together for the work. He threw off, to begin 
with, some magnificent sentences, as if to let the 
whole of his audience, unfriendly as well as 
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friendly, know that he was a speaker worth 
listening to, whom it would be as well not to 
lose the chance of hearing, whether you agreed 
with him or whether you did not. His voice 
rang thrillingly through the great hall, and he 
accomplished his first purpose—he made his 
audience anxious to hear what he might have to 
say. 

Then he began to show his gift of reply and of 
repartee. There are some great speakers who 
are utterly put out by interruption; there are 
other great speakers who are lifted and inspired 
to their very greatest by interruption. Mr. 
Beecher soon proved himself to be one of the 
latter class, 

Every interrupting sentence brought back a 
reply, keen, sarcastic, rhetorical, crushing. In 
the course of his speech he said something about 
the religious feeling of the North. ‘Religious 
feeling,” some one cried out, “and war!” The 
meaning was obvious—you Northerners call 
yourselves religious and yet you carry on war. 
The reply came as the explosion of the 
gunpowder follows the touch of fire. 

“Religion and war!’? Mr. Beecher called out; 
| “and what is the device on the national flag of 
England? Is it not the cross upon the field of 
blood ?”” 

Before long Beecher had his audience with 
him. He did not, indeed, convert his opponents, 
but he reduced them to silence. They had 
two reasons for silence. They really wanted 
to catch all he said, and they knew that they 
could gain nothing by interruption. ‘Therefore 
they let him alone and listened. 

“I hope you were satisfied,” I said to him 
after the meeting. 

“I should be very hard to be pleased if I was 
not,” was his smiling reply. 

Time went on and the war was over, and 1 
next met Mr. Beecher in the United States. I took 
out some letters of introduction to him, and I 
went, very naturally, to hear him preach in his 
eburch at Brooklyn. 

I thought hii then, and still think him, one 
of the greatest popular preachers that I ever 
heard, although I did not become reconciled to 
the way in which he occasionally dealt with 
sacred subjects in the pulpit. 


A Distinguished Company. 


I met him from time to time in New York, 
but he was not then very much given to making 
visits to New York, except to preach from some 
pulpit or speak from some platform. I have one 
very clear, one quite ineffaceable memory of his 
eloquence as an after-dinner speaker. There 
was a banquet given by the late Cyrus W. Field 
of New York to the commissioners sent out 
from England to make arrangements for the 
Alabama arbitration. The commissioners who 
| came from England were lord Ripon, a member 
of Mr. Gladstone’s government; the late Lord 
Iddesleigh, then Sir Stafford Northcote; and 
the late Prof. Montague Bernard, a great 
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authority on international law. The dinner 
took place at Delmonico’s, the up-town estab- 
lishment, and was very long. Cyrus Field 
endeavored to get it condensed, but the chief 
cook, in the true spirit of an artist, declared that 
he could not have the harmony of his banquet 
spoiled. So there was nothing for it but to sit 
out the courses—to “fight the course,” as Macbeth 
would say. 

Then came the speeches. My recollection of 
them is that they were solid and serious rather 
than lively or electric. I remember William 
Cullen Bryant, the poet, making a very charming 
literary speech, but most of the orators discussed 
international business rather 
than international pleasure. Far 
down on the list of speakers 
came Henry Ward Beecher, who 
was to reply to some kindly 
sentiment about England and 
America. 

The audience was pretty well 
wearied out. The English com- 
missioners had never heard Mr. 
Beecher, and were, I believe, 
under the impression that he was 
sure to make a very long speech, 
and just then they would hardly 
have enjoyed a very long speech 
from Demosthenes. 

Up rose the great preacher 
and enchanted the audience 
during ten resplendent minutes, 
Never did I hear more eloquence, 
more humor, more pathos, more 
common sense, more impassioned 
philanthropy put into an address, 
and aJl in ten minutes. Some 
how it did not seem to be short, 
there was so much in it. The 
audience held their breath, fear- 
ing to lose a word of it. When 
the speaker broke the spell and 
sat down there was a positive 
reverberation of applause. Sir 
Stafford Northcote told me after- 
ward that he had never known 
such a feat accomplished by 
an orator in so short a time 
before. 

After a while I returned to 
London and remained there for 
many years. Later on I went 
to the United States once more, this time with a 
particular mission, and if I may say so, carrying 
a flag. 

My purpose was the advocacy of Home Rule. 
At a meeting held in Brooklyn I saw Henry 
Ward Beecher for the last time. He had con- 
sented to speak at this meeting and to advocate 
the cause of Home Rule for Ireland. 

We dined at the house of a friend in Brooklyn 
and Mr. Beecher was in high spirits and in 
capital talk. He told us many amusing anec- 
dotes, and compelled some of us to forget for the 
moment that we should have to make public 
speeches later. “ 

The meeting took place, and Mr. Beecher 
delivered a most powerful and convincing speech, 
avery short speech, too. Then we parted, and 
I never saw him again. 


Beecher’s Theories of Public Speaking. 


Mr. Beecher had many theories about the art 
of public speaking and the way of managing an 
audience. He used to advise less experienced 
orators to begin in rather a low tone, so as to 
catch hold of the watchful attention of the 
meeting, and then, when that attention was 
secured, to let the voice go as far as it would. 

Ihave heard other orators advise a man about 
to address a great meeting to begin with the full 
strength and clearness of his voice, so as to give 
the audience the comfort of knowing from the 
very first sentence that they would have no 
difficulty in following all he was likely to say. 
I do not know whether there are any theories 
really valuable in the art of oratory—really 
valuable, I mean, as applicable to all sorts of 
men. 

I remember Mr. Beecher giving me some 
suggestions once as to this management of a great 
American public meeting, and I remember, too, 
that I felt constrained to reply: “1 am sure all 
that is quite right and quite practicable, if you 
could only endow me with your voice and your 
electric power and your superb control over 
masses of men.” 

I take it that Beecher’s method was the 
outgrowth and not the inspiration of Beecher’s 
eloquence. I have heard speakers who on the 
whole fascinated me more than Mr. Beecher 
did. 

1 have heard speakers with whom I was 
more in what I may call artistic sympathy. 
John Bright was one of these, and Mr. 
Gladstone, and so also was Wendell Phillips. 
But I hold it among my most treasured 
experiences to have listened to some of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s popular speeches. 

Perhaps especially I treasure the memory of 
that short speech at the banquet in Delmonico’s, 
New York. Of the leading men on that occasion 
most are dead. The host, Cyrus Field, is dead. 
Of the three guests, two are dead. Bryant is 
dead ; Beecher is dead. 

The occasion ought to be long remembered in 
the United States and in England, because it 
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illustrated the opening of a policy which brought 
back good-will and friendship between the 
republic and the empire. But I fear that, while 
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seeing all that, I shall be much inclined to| 
remember it especially as the occasion of 
Beecher’s short address. 









VERYBODY always said 
E that there was no public 

- spirit in the town of 
Parshley, and nobody ever seemed to think that | 
it might be his own fault. When any great | 
holiday or anniversary came the fact was 
bewailed from house to house, and from field to, 
field, that it was not likely “they” would do | 
anything ; they never did. | 

Asa Bitiney’s second wife, a pleasant woman ' 
whom éverybody liked, heard this familiar’ 
complaint one Sunday morning in May, just 
before Decoration day. ‘Who do you mean by ' 
‘they ?’”’ she asked eagerly. 

Asa Binney himself and John Foster and 
three or four others who stood close by, looked ' 
confounded by this unexpected question. | 
Nobody answered unti] Mary Ann Winn, the | 
complainer, broke an awkward silence. 

“No, they never do anything to observe 
Decoration day here,” she repeated. “I never 
did see such a dead-and-alive place as Parshley.”’ 

“There aint much public spirit in Parshley 
now ; it’s very different from what it was when 
I was a boy,” said old Mr. Storer, with a kind! 
of chivalry, as if he wished to uphold Mary 
Ann. All the listeners looked at Martha Binney 
with timid disapproval, but the brisk, good- 
hearted woman held her ground. 

“What’s the use o’ talkin’ about ‘they?’ ” she 
asked, pleasantly, but with much spirit. “We've | 
all of us, young an’ old, got a way of throwin’ 
the blame of such things on nobody in particular. | 
I suppose if we wanted to celebrate we could do! 
it just as well as anybody. We're ‘they,’ aren’t | 
we? We've got to do things ourselves if we 
want ’em done, in a little place like this.” 

By this time the minister had come out of 
chureh and the rest of the congregation with 
him. It had been rainy in the early morning | 
and there were but few wagons tied to the fence, | 
but Mrs. Binney was suddenly dismayed by the | 
sight of a reproachful group of listeners. 

“What great project is going forward now, 
Sister Binney?” asked the minister, and Asa: 
came gallantly to his wife’s assistance. 

“We were speaking of Decoration day, and 
feeling it ought to be noticed, sir,” he answered. 
“My wife was only saying we'd got to do it, 
ourselves if-it were going to be done. She aint ! 
one that ever wants to throw the sermon over 
into the next pew!” | 

“All I said was that they never do observe the | 
day: they aint very public-spirited here in 
Parshley,” insisted Mary Ann Winn, suddenly 
forsaking the attack and putting herself upon ' 
the defensive. | 

“And I asked who ‘they’ Were; it sort of came 
home to me,” said Mrs. Binney. “Il was 
wonderin’ if Sister Winn an‘ I could do anything | 
ourselves."” 

Then everybody looked at the minister for an 
answer. 

“I shall certainly give such a question my | 
serious thought,” said the Rev. Mr. Tasker, | 
after a moment’s reflection. “I shall do every- 
thing I can to help you,” he added, with a smile 
of unaffected pleasure. | 

The worst now seemed to be over, and the! 
company quickly separated, not without a sense | 
of happy escape from an unexpected emergency. 

‘There was no village at all in Parshley. It 
was one of the large townships of northern New 
England which sometimes get temporary notice 
through the public press by a statement that 
they have neither doctor nor lawyer nor public | 
house within their boundaries; being made 
famous for what they are not and have not, 
rather than for what they are and have. Such 
towns are often pleasant and prosperous in 
their own quietness, and if the truth were 
known, there is usually a doctor or a lawyer 
close at hand, just over the border, the next 
town-line. 

As for Parshley, it had a post-office of its own 
in John Foster’s store, near the church, and 
these two buildings, with the old Foster house 
and the minister’s house, made a small group 
and neighborhood, which had looked for many 
years as if it might grow to bea village in the 
course of time. The rest of the houses were 
thinly scattered; almost every farm was like an 
island in a great tract of woodland or rough 
pasture; you could hardly look out of any 
window and see another light at night, but this 
was partly because the country was sv nearly 
level. 

John Foster and Asa Binney walked away 
together after church, leaving their wives to 
follow. 1t was a long drive to church from the 
Binney farm and the younger couple were going 
to the Fosters’ to dinner. 

“Mary Ann Winn needn’t have been so! 
touchy,” said Mrs. Foster, who was stout and | 
already little out of breath. | 

“Why, no!’ exclaimed Martha Binney, with 
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a pleasant smile. “I didn’t 
mean to blame her, but you 
never get anything dene in a 
place if you wait for it to do itself.” 

“What Mary Ann desired to say was that we 
don’t seem to have any leaders nowadays; 
you’ve always got to have somebody to take the 
lead, you know,” explained Mrs. Foster. 

“Sometimes we’ve got to take hold and be 
leaders,” answered Mrs. Binney. “J do think 
such timid persons as Miss Winn hinder others 
from acting free. They ’most make a credit 0’ 
hanging back!” 

“There, there!” interrupted her companion, 
who was always a peacemaker, “when anything 
gets really started you'll find that Mary Ann’ll 
work day an’ night. She may not be one o’ 
your leaders, but she's the best o’ the other kind. 
She may wait for others to plan, but she’ll never 
wait for others to do.” 

“That’s a great point,” acknowledged Mrs. 
Binney, warmly, as they went in at the gate. 

One day early in the week Martha Binney 
finished her after-dinner work in good season 
and changed her dress and sat down by the side 
window to her sewing. The spring was late 
and cold that year, but at last one could see a 
bloom of green on the fields. Asa Binney and 
his son and hired man were all busy out on the 
land with a piece of heavy, belated plowing. 
There was a clayey side-hill to be broken up and 
every time the four-horse team came into 
sight over the ridge, Martha gave a quick, 
affectionate look at both horses and men. 

The work was going on steadily; she 
had given the men an extra good dinner and 
they had gone out to their long afternoon’s 
drudgery in the best of spirits. She had 
only been married a year or two. Asa 
Binney’s first wife had been an ailing, 
sad-hearted woman, who always hated 
farmwork and all that belonged to it, 
because she was neither strong enough nor 
able enough for a farmer’s wife. Martha, 
who was large and vigorous and a good 
manager, took real pleasure in her hard 
work and guod home. 

“There, all I ever want is somebody to 
neighbor with,” she said tu herself. She 
had been used to village life before she 
married, and was a very social person by 
nature, 

The horses’ heads came up again over 
the hill; she watched them strain at their 
collars with the two young men running 
beside the half-broken, gay young leaders, 
and her husband came last, bending hard 
at his task of following the plow. They 
all stopped to rest and get their breath at 
the turn before they went along the slope. 
Asa was facing toward the house, and his 
wife smiled at him as if he were near enough 
to see. 

“He’s a good man,” she said. “That's 
pretty stiff work for him. By the time 
Decoration day comes he ought to have a 
spare day to rest.” 

As the team disappeared again she slowly 
threaded her needle and put the big linen spool 
back on the worn window-sill. Just then, in a 
lonely moment, she looked down the road and 
saw a figure approaching. Presently she 
discovered that Mary Ann Winn was coming up 
the Jong foot-path that shortened the way to the 
house across the field. 

“Yes, that’s Mary Ann, sure’s can be,” she 
said with satisfaction. ‘I hoped ’twas Mis’ 
Foster, but I might have known she couldn't 
walk so far. There, 1’m well prepared as to 
supper and Mary Ann always has plenty to 
say.”” 

By this time the guest was near enough to the 
house to be saluted from the window, and Martha 
hastened to lay down her sewing and go to open 
the door. 

“Now, you're going to take your things right 
off and stay and spend the afternoon, and ride 
home with Asa when he gues to selectmen’s 
meeting,” she said heartily, and Mary Ann 
made but faint protest. 

“Lucky I happened to have my knitting in 
my pocket,” she said, when she was comfortably 
settled in a high-backed rocking-chair close to 
the window, where Mrs. Binney went on as 
before, mending an old coat. ‘The beautiful 
weather tempted me out. I didn’t expect to get 
half as far as this when I started.” 

“I’m proper glad you came,” answered the 
hostess. “I was just feeling lonesome. There’s 
a time last o’ the winter when the men folks 
don’t have much to do outside, and are right 
underfoot most all the time, but quick as they 
begin to be off all day, when spring opens, I do 
begin to miss ’em.”” 

“That was just what Asa’s mother used to 


say. I don’t have no men folks the year round,” 
said Mary Ann, in an inexpressive tone. “I 
*most forget how ’twould feel now. Mother an’ 
T lived alone ’most fifteen years, and it’s seven 
now that I’ve had the house all to myself.” 

Martha Binney turned to look down the field, 
but the horses and men were not in sight; 
somehow she could not look away until she saw 
them all coming. 

“I was alone a good while after my mother 
died, too,” she said, softly. “I feel very contented 
now there’s somebody to do for. Yes, I can 
understand your feelings, Miss Winn.” 

Mary Ann gave an unconscious sigh. “I 
expect Asa has told you that 1 was engaged to 
be married to his brother David,” she said. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said Martha, compas- 
sionately, “‘’twas dreadful hard for you, I’m 
sure.”” 

“He was a beautiful young man,” said Mary 
| Ann, ‘Twas a good while before I could bear 
to think of coming to the house here, but I love 
to come now. That daguerreotype in the front 
room that he had taken for his mother same 
time as mine don’t do him any justice. I like 
mine the best, but they give hardly any idea of 
his looks. He was very tall and straight, and 
carried his head high, just the picture of a 
soldier.” 

“Asa speaks of him a good deal; he feels his 
loa yet,” said Martha; “’twas 





















all the brother he ever had.”” 

‘ a had to be the one t 
and carry on the farm,” said 
Mary Ann Winn. “You know 
what a great farm it and his 
father wa'n’t what he had been; 
the boys couldn’t both go.” 

“Yes, ‘twas a great disappoint- 
ment,” continued Martha. ‘‘Asa 
was telling me only Sunday 
night that he believed if he'd 
been there David wouldn't have 
died. He don’t feel certain 
he had any sort of care.’ 


‘‘I'VE CARRIED THE COLORS BEFORE.” 


“No, I don't, either,” said Mary Ann. She 
, Spoke in the same unconcerned voice, but the 
color came and went quickly in her thin cheeks. 
She turned and looked out of the other window, 
| across the room, and Martha looked, too. ‘They 
i could see two dark spruces on the ridge of land 
| and a faded little flag that fluttered in the spring 
, wind. : 


“As I was coming along, I couldn’t help but 
' think of what you said Sunday, after meeting,” 
Mary Ann said, frankly, after a silence. They 
‘both laid their work in their laps and looked 
; eagerly at each other. 

| “Wecan’t attempt any sort of a procession as 
they do in big places,” she continued. “First 
place, there wouldn’t be anybody to march. The 
soldiers’ widows, and one or two more situated 
as I be, might all walk together and help out, 
| but I don't know’s ’twould be expedient. And 
1 don’t know either’s we want to go to meeting 
and be preached to; we know all that can be 
said. I remember once the day came on Sunday 
and the Walton minister was here to exchange, 
and he gave an address on war matters in the 
‘afternoon, but it worked me up so I couldn’t 
sleep all night. Scenes of the battle-field ’ll do 
' to interest some o° the young folks. They don’t 
‘ know what war is.” 

Martha Binney looked up with tears in her 
kind eyes. “I think some of the women folks 
that stayed at home gave their lives to the 
country, much as the men,”’ she said. 

“That year altered everything for me,” said 
Mary Ann. “I've done the best I could; ‘twas 
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a great comfort to have mother need me as she | went slowly past the green May fields. 
did. I've got sort of numb and used to things | the first day that seemed like summer, as if 
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now, but I was dreadful full o’ hope an’ 
ambition when I was young. The day I saw 
David ride off in the wagon with Asa, going to 
the war, was the end of everything forme. He 
enlisted over to Walton.” 

“It does seem as if we ought to take sume 
notice of Decoration day,” said Martha, 
presently. 

“Have you heard whether they’re going to do 
anything this year?” asked Mary Ann with 
great eagerness, just as she had asked before, 
but somehow the words had a different sound to 


| her listener's ears. 


“Seems to meas if you an’! might overlook 
the ground and see if anybody stands in need of 
help. There aint but a poor few of soldiers’ 
families; we might just go an’ see everybody 
that day and help those that need it and make a 
kind of friendly visit to the rest. ”"IT'would bea 
remembrance,” said Martha Binney, with shining 
eyes. “Asa was telling me Sunday night that 
he believed old Mis’ Paterson on the East Road 
was having a hard time; he thought she wore a 
discouraged look, more so than usual. Her son 
died in hospital and left a young wife and 
family. They’re grown up an’ scattered, but he 
says none of ’em are doing much.”’ 

“?Tis a very poor farm an’ always was, that 
Paterson farm,” said Mary Ann. ‘Mis’ 
Paterson’s getting to be old; she’s got no money 
to hire and needs help, both out- 
doors and in. I’ve been thinking 
lately I'd go over and make her a 
little visit and help along what I 
could, but ’tis quite a ways over 
there. Why, that’s a beautiful idea 
to go round making calls; anybody 
can do that!”’ 

“Yes, we'll carry help to those 
that need it and make a friendly 
visit to the rest,’”’ repeated Martha, 
as if the plan were already settled 
to her satisfaction. “1 want to make 
over some clothes for the little Ames 
boys; their grandma’s a soldier’s 
widow. I saw them in very poor 
array last Sunday.” 

“Eben Taft’s the only veteran 
left in town now,” said Miss Winn, 
after much reflection. ‘“He’s well 
off, Eben is, and 1 know he’ll take 
an interest.”” 

“Asa an’ 1 thought we’d speak 
with him tonight,” said Martha 
Binney, disclosing her, secret plan 
with final openness and generosity. 
-And Mary Ann smiled as she had 
not smiled before in many a long 
day. Se 

By twelve o’clock on Saturday 
there were several small groups of 
persons scattered about the open 
space between Foster’s store and 
the church, and when .\sa Binney 
came driving up the road with his 
new hay-rigging trimmed with green 
Doughs and all his four horses gay 
with flags in their harness, every- 
body shouted and cheered. 

There was not a wagon tied to the 
meeting-house posts that did nut 
carry a generous freight, and there 
were sume carefully guarded baskets 
and bundles on the grass which 
belonged to the men and women 
who had come afoot. Asa Binney 
had provisioned the hay-rigging as 
if it were going to put out to sea on 
a long cruise, and his wife and Mary 
Ann Winn had been sewing all the 
week with double diligence. ‘They 
had followed the good Bible example of Dorcas, 
and now sat waiting like two queens in the long 
cart in two steady old kitchen chairs. 

“Take those leaders by the head!’’ commanded 
Asa Binney, as his favorite young horses began 
to prance and rear, and all the boys within 
hearing rushed to obey. 

“Oh, look!’ cried Mary Ann Winn. “There’s 
Eben Taft coming out of the store to go with us, 
and he’s got on his uniform! I did 90 hope 
there would be something that looked like the 
soldiers!” 

“Come along, Eben, you get right in and stand 
here ‘long o’ me,” said Asa Binney, heartily, 
and the faded blue overcvat took its place at the 
front. 

Then three or four others followed, men and 
women; the minister and his wife, and Mrs. 
Foster, and last of all John himself, who locked 
the store door after him. He brought a sheaf of 
flags under one arm, and a large flag on a staff, 
which he gave to the old soldier. 

“Twas the best I could get,’’ he said. 
ought to be the one to carry it, Eben.” 

“lve carried the colors before; I guess I can 
manage it,’”’ said Eben Taft, proudly. ‘There, 
now we look complete; ’twas the one thing 
wanting. Start along now, Asa!” 

‘The great cart moved heavily along the sandy 
road. It looked like a triumphal chariot, with 
its sober faces of men and women and the new 
flag flying at the front. ne by one the country 
wagons all fell into line until there were ten in 
the procession, and a gvod many persons went 
afoot as far as old Mrs. Paterson's. On they 
Tt was 
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summer herself had come to this rustic 
celebration. 

The tall, blue-coated figure of the veteran 
looked as soldierly as a whole regiment. ‘This 
one aging man who had known all the glories, 
all the horrors of battle, was enough to remind 
every heart of an unforgotten war, enough to 
thrill the old with remembrance, and the young 
with a sudden waking of patriotism. This it 
was to love and serve your country and to wear 
her colors; this it was to be honored in a great. 
day. Eben Taft had always come and gone 
humbly enough in their sight along the Parshley 
roads, but to-day he was a hero. 

“Oh, yes, the folks have heard about our 
coming,” said Martha Binney. “You see ’twas 
most too big a secret to keep in a little place like 
this. Yes, there’s Mis’ Paterson standing right 
in her door, and dear heart, if she aint got a flag, 
too!” 

To have such a procession stop at your door ' 
with laden hands, and eager, kind faces, to be; 
made of such consequence when you had long' 


; maple boughs which were mixed with pine on 
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that there wa’n’t a braver fellow in the field than 
John, or one that was more neighborlike and 
kind all through that hard weather in winter 
camp.” 

And the old people standing side by side 
received this simple tribute gravely, but they 
began to cry when the minister led the singing. 

“Sometimes it seemed as if everybody but us 
had forgot about our John,” said the mother. 

All the soldiers were counted again that day 
and remembered, and many a boy and girl 
wondered at the war-stories that they had never 
heard before. 

It was early evening, the cool, misty air was 
rising from the fields when the Binneys got 
home, and the young leaders of the four-horse 
team were well sobered down. Nobody was 
needed to take them by the head when they got 
back to their own green yard. The half-leaved 


the cart trimming were all wilted and dry, but 
the little flags were as bright as ever. 
Mary Ann Winn had come back to supper 


felt poor and dependent; to have it so nobly , and to spend the night, for she and Martha had 
remembered that you were a soldier’s wife or a: sat sewing and planning together for many days, 
soldier’s mother, when this had only seemed to, and happily discovered themselves to be the best 


bring piteous disadvantage and forgetfulness in 
hard times, cheered more than one heart that 
lovely day. It seemed as if, having broken the 
long silence, nobody could do or say enough. 

So the few soldiers’ graves in the farm burying- | 


‘grounds were covered with spring flowers, and 


all the homely gifts from neighbor to neighbor 
were laid on the altar of patriotism. At every 
house they left a new, bright flag; at every 
stopping-place they sang with all their hearts, 
“My Country, ’tis of Thee,” or “Hail Columbia,” 
or some old tune that everybody knew. And if 
it were a prosperous house instead of a poor one, 
still they left the flag, and sang, and lingered to| 
speak of those who were gone, but this they did | 
at all the houses that had sent men to the war. | 
“We came to see you to-day for John’s sake,” 
Eben Taft said to the old father and mother of 
one of his comrades. “I can tell you, for I know, | 








of friends. It was going to make a great 
difference in Mary Ann’s life. ‘They got down 
from the cart, still talking with eager excitement, 
and Asa handed their chairs after them. 

“Just think of this being the first time we ever 
kept the day in Parshley,” said Mary Ann. 
“How everybody joined right in, and it all went 
off so ready and easy! Parshley folks are very 
warm-hearted underneath.” 

Martha Binney smiled. 
beautiful day,” she said. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if they did something 
now to celebrate the Fourth of July,” said 
Mary Ann, hopefully, but she could not quite 
understand why Mrs. Binney smiled again as 
she stood on the door-step. 

“Perhaps they will!” said Martha, putting 
out her hand, and then the two good, tired 
women went into the house together. 


“Yes, we've had a 










ACK HAZEN was 
spending the sum- 
} merwithhisfather, 
=) a railway contract- 

or, who worked a 
large force of men and teams along an extension 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, in the 
days when the buffalo had not been exterminated 
on the plains of Dakota and Wyoming. 

Hazen’s outfit, a long line of teams dragging 
heavily-freighted wagons and big wheel-scrapers, 
was moving across a rough country from the 
completed Black Hills Branch to the main line 
on the Kunning Water. Jack and the “night 
herder,” ’Lon Bean, were riding a mile or more 
in advance of the head of the train, seated ina 
light buckboard drawn by a “leggy” span of 
half-breed Indian ponies. 

Mr. Hazen always remained, riding a pony, 
near his outfit when on the move. He chose to 
be at hand if wagons broke down, teams gave 
out, or any serious thing happened. So it 
happened that Jack and ’Lon had the buckboard 
to themselves. 

The trail they were following was an old 
Black Hills stage route to the Union Pacific 
Railroad. It led across one of the tinest cattle. 
ranges in the West. Literally, there were 
“cattle on a thousand hills,’ here. ‘They were to 
be seen as far as the eye could reach and in 
every direction, their thousands covering the 
hill-slopes, where they were cropping the 
succulent feed of early June. 

There were occasional bands of antelope, too— 
fleet, timid creatures, that scurried over the tops 
of distant ridges with a fleeting glimmer of white 
“flags.” And there were jack-rabbits and 
prairie-dogs innumerable. 

Jack had no gun; he was not deemed old 
enough to manage a breech-loader. ’Lon was, 
indeed, the only man of the outfit who carried a 
weapon, and he had but a six-shooter at his belt. 
He had worked as cowboy and “line-rider’” at 
different ranches, and the pistol in its holster 
was simply a part of his dress. He was no 
hunter—few cowboys are—and so the game 
along the route was little disturbed. 

But this day, just as the buckboard and its 
riders bad reached the summit of a high ridge, 
they came face to face with a straggling band of 
buffalo “‘mogging” quietly along the old stage 
road. The humps of the animals were seen first 
over the rise. Then the occupants of the 
buckboard and the buffalo came face to face 
with not fifty yards of road between them. 
There Jack saw his first’ bison—a big bull and 
two cows. 

The beasts raised their big, shaggy fronts, 
stared a moment in alarm, then turned and fled 
at a lumbering gallop along the ridge, a little | 
yellow calf near the flank of the hindmost cow. 

-\s the buffalo turned their broad sides, ’Lon, 
who had pulled up the team, drew his revolver, 
aimed at the bull and fired. A spurt of dust 
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the herder’s legs and cling to them. 





from the animal’s flank showed where the bullet 





struck, but the night-herder might as well have 
used a popgun, for the monster’s rough, full coat 
was covered with a cement of baked mud, the 
effect of a recent roll in a ‘‘wallow.” 

As for Jack, he was greatiy excited. “iook 
at the calf! ‘Look at the calf, the little buffalo, 
*Lon!” he shouted. “We must catch him!” 

The thing seemed possible enough, and ’Lon, 
who was quite dexterous with a rope, was not 
unwilling to give an exhibition of his skill. 

“All right, son,” he cried, and gave the whip 
to the fleet ponies. Almost instantly the buck- 
board was bowling along in the wake of the 
buffalo. 

The big beasts were a hundred yards or so in 
advance. Alarmed at the pistol-shot, they were 
running, in their heavy fashion, at a tremendous 
pace. Nevertheless, it soon became evident that 
the ponies were gaining, and Jack and ’Lon 
whooped with delight. 

As the buffalo kept to the ridge, which 
stretched away into a flat table-land in the near 
distance, the ground became smooth and the 
wheeling clear, except for occasional patches of 
sage-brush. When the buckboard bumped over 
the roots of these, its occupants had to clutch 
hard at the seat to keep from being flung out. 

Away they went, slowly gaining on the 
buffalo. The little calf presently began to lag 
and show signs of fatigue. Range cattle along 
their track hurried out of the way or stood with 
tails up, snorting at the team as they dashed by. 
The ridge melted into the plain. Nearer and 
nearer the pursuers drew to their quarry. The 
calf was twenty yards or more behind the 
mother-cow, and but little more in advance of 
the ponies, when ’Lon surrendered the reins to 
Jack, got a picket-rope from under the buckboard 
seat, swiftly made a running noose, and collected 
the rope for a throw. 

A few minutes later they were running in the 
midst of a big herd of long-horned steers—a herd 
which broke way for them and ran, bellowing 
and plunging, on either side. Now the yellow 
mite of a calf was almost under the ponies’ 
noses. 

’Lon yelled to Jack to ‘‘pull to the left a little.” 
As the boy responded the night-herder flung his 
noose and coil of rope. 

The cast missed. The calf bobbed along at 
the ponies’ heads. 

’Lon started to draw in his rope for another 
throw, when suddenly they emerged from the 
dense throng of cattle and found themselves 
plunging down an incline into the narrow valley 
of a creek. 

The descent was not only sudden but so steep, 
rough and stony, that the lines were jerked 
from Jack’s hands, and the boy was flung upon 
the dashboard, as the vehicle bounced over a 
boulder. 

’Lon gripped the seat, hanging to his rope, and 
Jack managed to turn and fling his arms around 





Then those half-Indian range ponies showed 


their training, or their instincts, for the chase. 
They never for an instant lost their heads or 
their footing, but lunged with stiff-legged jumps 
directly at the heels of the fleeing buffalo. The 
calf was now behind. 

Down that dangerous incline the buckboard 


rolled for a quarter of a mile, ina cloud of dust | 


and stones, until the bottom was reached without 
accident. Then, as the pony team, still at the 
tails of the buffalo, ran through a thick cluster of 
sage-brush, one of the front wheels—no doubt’ 
splintered upon the rocks above—went to pieces. 
Jack and ’Lon were pitched out, sprawling 
among the bushes, while ponies and buffalo tore 
away toward the creek. 

The boys picked themselves up, bruised and 
seratched, but not seriously injured. 

Almost the first object which met their eyes 
on getting to their feet was the buffalo calf they 
had been chasing so hotly. The little creature 
stood among the bushes only a few steps distant, 
its legs wide apart, its sides heaving, its tongue 
hanging out, and staring at them with protruding 
eyes. 

Evidently it was nearly exhausted with its 
long run, and in such a state of excitement that 
it had lost the sense of fear. 

The picket rope, which ’Lon had clung to until | 
pitched out of the buckboard, lay across the tops | 
of the low bushes close at hand. 
He cautiously drew it toward him, 
coiling and running a noose. Jack, 
forgetting bruises, team and broken 
buckboard, watched eagerly while 
the loop circled in careful gyrations, 
then shot out with a hiss like that 
of a snake, and dropped neatly over 
the head of the panting calf. 

The rope, jerked taut as the 
startled calf turned to run, caught 
the little fellow just behind its jaws 
and ears. A practised jerk threw 
the tired creature upon its side, and 
Jack, with a whoop of delight, ran 
forward and pounced upon it. 

But the calf had good lungs, and 
was not yet too tired to use them. 
Its doleful bleatings could have been 
heard a mile away. For a minute 
or two Jack sat in triumph upon the 
bawling calf, while "Lon turned to 
look after the runaway ponies. 

He saw them presently, minus the 
buckboard, climbing the opposite 
bank of the creek, some forty rods 
distant. The buffalo had already 
crossed and were making off up 
the valley” Free from drivers and 
vehicle, the ponies had lost interest 
in the chase. Free, also, from check- 
reins, they now tovk to cropping 
grass. 

Suddenly an uproar came from 
the slope above. *Lon looked up 
with a cowboy’s instinct of what 
was coming. The great herd of 
cattle above, disturbed and made 
curious by the wild chase through 
their midst, had crowded along and 
over the edge of the bluff. That 
bawling of the buffalo calf had 
started a wild stampede down the 
hill—a great mob of crazily bellowing 
creatures plunging in a cloud of dust 
down the steep incline. 

“Get off that calf and come 
here, quick!’’ yelled ’Lon to Jack. 

But the uproar was so great that 
the boy, still sitting upon his prize, though now | 
looking more in wonder than fear at the roaring 
stampede above, could not hear. ‘Lon ran to! 
him, seized him by the coat collar, and jerked 
him to his feet. 

“Let that calf gol” he yelled again. “Get: 
behind me—here—so—and stay there. No use’ 
to run!" 

The buffalo calf struggled to its feet and ran 
off, dragging the rope. On came the crazy herd. 

As the foremost reached the flat, which they 
did in a few moments, ’Lon drew his self-acting 
revolver and began firing above his head, but the 
cattle, attracted by the strange sight of men on 
foot, and furiously excited by the din of their 
own bawlings, paid no heed to the shots—if, 
indeed, they heard them at all. They only 
slackened their speed to surge in a tumultuous 
throng around the standing figures. 

Those which ran past in the rush whirled and 
came back, to push and jam their way into the 
midst of the bellowing mob. ‘The nearest ones 
lowered their horns, pawed the ground, and 
bleated in the hoarse, crazy roar of cattle 
thronging about some dead creature. This sound | 
heard, even in the safety of one’s bed at night, 
sets the nerves a-tingle. 

Frightened and nervous,—the herder quite as 
much so as Jack,—the two young fellows stood 
close together, encircled at a few yards’ distance 
by wild-eyed, threatening steers. Many of the! 
foremost cattle fell upon their knees, hooking at 
the earth in a mad and crazy fashion. Those | 
behind—and there were hundreds in the throng— | 
crowded them slowly forward. On all sides the 
open space was narrowing. { 

Even if none of the steers should attack the 
boys, their chance of being trampled underfoot, | 
or smothered like cats in a sack, was imminent. 

For the moment the ex-cowboy “‘lost sand.” 











He had reloaded the chambers of his revolver 
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mechanically, and he now stood helplessly 
beside Jack, the weapon dangling limply in his 
hand. 

| A choking cloud of dust tore over the surging 
mob. It grew instantly thicker—the fine, 
, smothering dust of a “gumbo” soil. The two 
boys found themselves gasping for breath, 
suddenly cut off from view of even the nearest 
threatening horns. 

“Grab my belt behind with both hands,” 
yelled ’Lon in Jack’s ear. ‘“We’ll shoot our way 
through. Come on!” 

Jack closed his eyes, hung on and followed. 
He heard, above the uproar of the cattle, the 
crack of ’Lon’s revolver, and felt himself jerked 
| over the carcass of a kicking steer. Crack! went 
| the revolver again, and there was another struggle 
across a kicking body. Then they were jammed 
in between two animals, and for an instant the 
life was nearly squeezed out of both. 

Again a report, muffled, deadened by close 
contact. Again a brief gap, with obstructions 
underfoot. 

; Two more shots were fired—one without 
\ effect—another crowding steer went down. 
Then, for a few moments, ’Lon dealt heavy 
blows right and left with the butt of his big 
pistol. There was breathless crowding and 
jamming; then, bruised and _half- smothered, 


‘‘NEARER AND NEARER THE PURSUERS DREW." 


they reached open ground and ran for the bluff. 

“Saved by the dust!” said ’Lon, as they threw 
themselves, panting, among some bushes. ‘‘Never 
saw a worse mob—dead crazy, all of them; and 


| if we hadn’t been hid by that dust for a minute, 


you and I’d been picketed out as ornaments on 
some of those branching horns. 

“They get that way occasionally, especially if 
they get to stampeding down-hill, just after 
being to salt,”’ said he, “and they aint used to 
seeing men on foot.” 

In the meantime the excited herd, which now 
had some dead steers to roar over, kept up their 
frightful din in a fog of dust below. This lasted 
for a half hour or more. ‘Then, tired out, the 
herd rolled on up the creek. 

’Lon and Jack secured their ponies, but the 
buckboard had been strung out in useless pieces 
across the valley. ‘They mounted the ponies and 
hunted for a time after the buffalo calf. But 
the creature had evidently regained its wind and 
speed, for it had escaped a trampling under the 
stampede, and had gone on. They found the 
rope, which had loosened and dropped from its 
neck. 

There were four dead steers on the scene of 
the recent crush, quite trampled out of the 
semblance of living creatures. Jack proposed 
that the owners should be found, and then his 
father should pay them for the loss. This was 
attempted later, but the ranchmen, after listening 
to the story of their killing, only laughed, saying 
they guessed that on the whole “the steess had 
about an even thing,” and the affair might be 
considered a “stand-off.” 

It was these men, also, who informed Jack 
that their salting ground, where they kept rock 
salt thrown out, was about a mile above where 
he had met with his adventure, and that there 
were several bands of buffalo in the habit of 
“Ticking’’ there. 


: Eatablished 
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Current Topics. 


Sixty-seven hundredths of the earth's 
population live in Asia, Africa and the outlying 
islands. Kather more than thirty hundredths 
live in Europe and the United States. The 
London Spectator doubtless represents a grow- 
ing tendency when it frankly says that sovereignty 
over the whole globe is to be claimed and enforced 
by Europe and America. A pretty large contract! 

The singular lack of patriotism dis- 
played by the vast majority of Chinese is not 
contined to the common people, but vitiates all 
oflicial circles. A Chinese naval officer recently 
returning to China after three years’ study in 
Germany at the expense of the Chinese govern- 
ment, was asked whether he would serve his 
country in case war arose, or join some other 
nation. His prompt reply was, “Wait and see 
which comes out best.”” 

Mr. Wallace C. Andrews, who with his 
wife perished when their house in New York 
City was burned last month [April 7th], had 
provided for himself a beautiful monument. Out 
of his estate, which is worth a million dollars, 
he left a large sum for the building and support 
of an institution for the education and training 
of young girls for self-support. It is to be 
located in the town of Wiloughby, near Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


The founder of one of our agricultural 
colleges, who was more noted for having the 
interest of the public at beart than for aptness of 
expression in speech, was once called to be 
chairman of a meeting convened to consider the 
necessity of procuring ground for a new ceme- 
tery. “Gentlemen,” said he, “I suppose you all 
know that there has got to be a new cemetery, 
and now we are anxious to know how many of 
you are ready to go into it!” 

Sound waves have been photographed by 
Professor Wood, of Madison, Wisconsin. ‘The 
sound of an electric spark produced the experi- 
mental wave, which spark was illuminated by a 
second, following at an infinitesimal interval, 
and sent between two magnesium wires. A 
glass plate, placed near the point where the wave 
starts, catehes and photographs it, through the 
medium of the second spark, and it is made to 
appear as a thin circle of shadow with a light 
border. 


There is no surer safeguard against all 
degrees of mental unsoundness than a habit of 
self-control. .As men of quick blood may fall 
dead in moments of high excitement, so may 
lesser disturbances, oft repeated, unsettle the 
rational faculties. Machinery that is lousely set. 
tends to jar itself to pieces, and the agitations of 
ungoverned emotion may gradually produce an 
“unstable equilibrium” of the nervous system, 
and predispose the brightest man or woman to 
be entirely upset by a sudden crisis of passion, 
alarm, loss, or ecstasy. For joy, like grief, 
anger, fear or appetite, requires the gentle 
restraint of reason. The asylums are full of 
admonitory cases, Wanted, for each individual, 
a gvod internal government, well adininistered. 


Doctor Heerman, of the University of 
Kiel, has been feeling the wrists of the members 
of a bicycle club, immediately after they had 
pushed their wheels up a moderate ascent. In 
every case the pulse was beating at the rate of 
one hundred and fifty to one hundred and sixty 
strokes a minute, and in one man of stouter 
build it mounted to one hundred and eighty. As 
seventy-eight is the normal average, it appears 
that this kind of exertion may quite double the 
activity of the heart. ‘The doctor had previously 
observed this effect on himself, after wheeling 
up the same hill; 
like result may follow a ride too long continued | 
or over a@ lumpy road. He also advises the} 
Jer not to smoke when riding, and to keep 
his inouth shut, so as to breathe only through the 
hose. 






The whistles had just blown for twelve 
o'clock, On a quiet side street a wagon was 
drawn up against the curb, its horses feeding. 
One placidly munched his oats from a feed-bag. 
For his companion, a tin bucket holding the 
necessary food had been provided. This had 
somehow become displaced, and the horse, unable 
to get his mouth into it, had thrashed about until 
he had scattered his gats upon the ground. 


and he gives warning that the | 





In the midst of his distress, a man in lime 
stained overalls appeared. In his dress and 
hurried gait it was easy to recognize the working- 
man, eager for his own dinner, and with but 
tittle time to eat it. But he saw the horse’s 
trouble and stopped abruptly. Then he quickly 
seized the discomforting bucket, swept the scat- 





tered oats into it, fastened it securely to the | 
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horse’s head, and then patting the animal’s neck 
affectionately, he hurried away to his own 
dinner. It was a gentle, spontaneous act of a 
kindly nature such as women trust, and children 
love. May bounteous dinners be his always! 


——____+e+—___- 


THE HONORED DEAD. 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes bless'd! 
Collins. 





It Must Influence. 


HE Peace Congress at The Hague cannot 
order the powers to disarm, but it can 
strongly influence public opinion throughout 

Christendom. The moral force of a distinct 
declaration against wasteful armaments will be 
greater than has been generally apprehended, if 
the representatives of all the important nations 
unite in supporting it. 

In 1856 the Congress of Paris adopted a decla- 
ration respecting privateering and neutral rights 
in time of war. This was a great advance in the 
world’s code of morals. Privateering was con- 
demned ; neutral goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war, were exempted from seizure 
under any flag; and the evils of war were 
diminished by the protection offered to private 
property by the principal nations of Europe. 

While the Declaration of Paris was generally 
approved by European public opinion, it was 
considered doubtful for a long time whether the 
governments which had entered into this diplo- 
matic agreement would fulfil their pledges ina 
great war. The moral note, however, had been 
struck. The action of all civilized nations is now 
in accord with it. 

The United States and Spain had not joined 
in this declaration against privateering. When 
hostilities opened between them last year, they 
were at liberty to issue letters of marque to 
private vessels and to disregard the property 
rights of neutrals. As soon as the first gun was 
fired the principles of the declaration were 
accepted on each side. There was no privateer- 
ing, although that would have been the natural 
resource of Spain. The two nations were influ- 
enced by the moral force of the world’s opinion. 

The moral forces of the world are always 
behind progress and civilization. A Declaration 
against Armaments may have no binding force 
today upon governments, but it will be leaven 
working in the diplomacy and public policies of 
nations. Like the Declaration of Paris, it will 
be a moral example of potential force which 
will command the attention and the respect of 
every civilized community. 


————_~+o»—___ 


Well Begun, Well Done. 


VERY student of Columbia University 
E must now learn to swim, and the members 
of the freshman and sophomore classes 
are required to take physical training as a part 
of their college course. The university has 
established a gymnasium one hundred and 
seventy feet long by one hundred and thirty 
wide, with a running track; also a swimming 
pool one hundred feet in diameter. 

Last summer the city of New York, with more 
than half a million children to care for, timidly 
appropriated twenty-five thousand dollars for 
vacation schovls and for extending the play- 
grounds. ‘Ihe city of Boston, following the 
present mayor’s leading, has acquired small 
parcels of land in different locations, and the 
park commissioners have been authorized to 
spend from two hundred thousand to five hun- 
dred thousand dollars in establishing a system 
of playgrounds, not exceeding twenty, “to meet 
the wants of the different sections of the city.” 

It is slowly dawning upon municipal authori- 
ties that children have bodies as well as minds, 
and that the body must be developed and used 
in order to give the mind a fair chance. Physi- 
cal training is no longer regarded as a fad or 
whim. It is seen to be a vital necessity. 

City children have few opportunities for bodily 
activity and recreation; they have no barns, 
orchards, pastures and woods wherein to romp 
and frolic; they have not even the excitement of 
morning and evening “chores.” 

In the schools of many of our cities all the 
pupils of the primary and grammar grades are put 
through the daily motions of Swedish gymnas- 
tics under the direction of the teachers; but this 
is still in the experimental staye, and the results 
are somewhat mixed. Pupils differ widely in 
their conditions and requirements—in tempera- 
ment, strength and general health. There is 
need of discretion, careful classitication and 
adaptation. 





——_~4»—___. 


Dead—Then What ? 


N spite of the repeated declaration of the Post- 
ofiice Department that all persons who send 
packages through the mail should write 

their names and addresses upon them, a very 
large number of packages go astray each year, 
and then find their way into the dead-letter 
office. If not claimed within two years, they 
are sold by public auction in Washington, and 


the money, which amounts to about eizht thou- | 


sand dollars annually, is turned into the public 
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treasury. This in reality constitutes a fine 
imposed upon the public for not obeying the 
simple direction to put the address of the sender 
upon every package. 

The auction sales of these articles are exceed- 
ingly interesting. The Post-oftice Department 
does not expose the goods to view. To prevent 
the sale from resembling a lottery or a “grab- 
box,” a small catalogue is published in which 
each article is named, and sometimes such a 
descriptive word as “damaged” or “cheap” 
is appended. With this limited and judicious 
amount of information the bidders make their 
offers. 

All the articles are divided into three classes: 
jewelry, books and miscellaneous. Handker- 
chiefs and men’s ties predominate in the miscel- 
laneous class, Bibles among the bouks and 
spectacles in the jewelry. But almost every- 
thing that human affection can suggest that can 
be put into narrow space finds its way into these 
dead-letter packages. Each of them, as held up 
for sale, is a pathetic reminder that somebody's 
intention was kind, but the carrying out of it 
blundering or unfortunate. 

The most curious articles that reach the dead- 
letter office are not suld, but are retained by 
the government in a room in the general Post- 
office building, known as the Dead-Letter Office 
Museum. To this chamber of curiosities thou- 
sands of tourists go each year, and it is not the 
least of the many interesting sights of our 
national capital. 


———_<+o+—___ 


WIDE COMFORT. 


‘There are nettles everywhere; 
But smooth erven grasses are more common still; 
The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud. 

Mfrs. Browning. 





a 
The Great Campaign. 


URMURS of the great presidential eon- 
test of 1900 begin to be heard already. 
Questions of parties, candidates, plat- 

forms and issues are discussed by those who are 
accustomed to look ahead in politics, and by 
those who aspire to arrange methods and manage 
party action so as to secure popular support. 

Prophecies a year in advance of nominations 
are of little value. ‘The best laid plans of poli- 
ticians are frequently overturned. What we 
say now, therefore, must be taken only as a 
view of the present situation, which may be 
changed not once but several times before the 
political forces place themselves in opposition to 
each other in battle array. 

As matters look to-day President McKinley 
will be the only candidate for the first place on 
the ticket before the Republican convention. 
Mr. Hobart’s health, it is said, will prevent his 
acceptance of the second place. Other men have 
been suggested, but they are persons who may 
hereafter be candidates for President, and who 
would probably not consent to become candidates 
for Vice-President. 

The breach in the Democratic party is not 
healed. The efforts of those who rejected the 
Chicago platform in 1696 to dislodge Mr. Bryan 
from the leadership have not been successful. 
Consequently, unless a change should occur, he 
also will be renominated next year. ‘The ques- 
tion of a “running mate” for him is not much 
discussed. Availability, as it seems to the con- 
vention at the time, will decide that matter. 

There will, of course, be a Prohibition ticket. 
Whether there will be a convention of Democrats 
who reject the principles of the Chicago platform, 
depends upon events which cannot be foreseen. 
It is unlikely, but not impossible, that the 
Populists will act independently; they will 
probably take the candidates and the platform of 
the Democrats. 

What will be the issues of the campaign? 
Free silver? Territorial expansion? ‘“I'rusts?” 
No one can tell; every one can guess. We have 
our guess, but it is no better than yours. 


——__++»-—____ 


Official Thieving. 


NE obstacle with which the United States 
has had constantly to contend in the 
Philippines is the suspicion of American 

motives by the natives. This is primarily a 
racial characteristic of the Malay stock, from 
which the natives are descended, but an incident 
reported by Mr. J. F. Bass, the able corre. 
spondent of Zfarper’s Weekly, is deeply 
suggestive, 

When the city of Manila fell into our hands, 
one Captain Motlat, a plain American citizen, 
“who had managed a newspaper somewhere out 
West,” was made a superintendent of prisons. 
Three Spaniards were administering the affairs 
of the institutions when Captain Motfat assumed 
control, and they gladly consented to remain 
temporarily in charge. 

Captain Moffat, however, was a keen observer, 
and a quiet investigation which he instituted 
soon disclosed the fact that one-half the sum 
allowed by law for the maintenance of each 
1 prisoner was regularly diverted to the pockets of 
| the three Spaniards. ‘The prisoners were suffer- 
jing for the necessities of life, but their keepers | 
| were waxing fat. 
| As soon as the evidence was complete, Captain | 

Motfat placed the three men under arrest. 
| “What is the charge?” asked the Spaniards, 
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When told, they greeted it with laughter. 
“Why,” they exclaimed, “that is nothing but 
our beneficio!”” 

“We call it robbio.” said Captain Moffat, as 
he committed them for trial. 

The significant thing about the incident is the 
langh with which the Spaniards greeted the 
charge of embezzlement. To them, evidently, 
their actions represented only what any man 
with their opportunities would have done. 

It is not surprising that suspicion should be 
the normal attitude of a people whose knowledge 
of political morals is drawn from the conduct of 
Spanish ofticials. The value of the lesson will 
be lost if the United States acts upon the 
assumption that the only question to be consid- 
ered in connection with the Filipinos is between 
Spanish and American civilization. ‘There are 
doubtless incorruptible Spaniards. Spain’s mis- 
take has been in not putting them in authority 
in her colonies. There are plenty of corrupt 
Americans. Our safety will depend upon our 
success in keeping them at home and out of 
oflice, 

Authority in the Philippines should be a 
matter in which individual integrity and compe- 
tence alone are considered, and not personal 
ambition or political preferment. 






—__~+e-—___ 


Incidents in a Great Man’s Life. 


OOKER T. WASHINGTON was born in 
Franklin County, Virginia, but he does not 
know when—no record having been kept of 

colored children’s births in the days of slavery. 

His first memory is of clinging to his mother's 
skirts while she shouted hallelujah for her 
freedom. Whether it was under this mother’s 
instruction or that of his teachers in the colored 
schools, or both, the boy evidently grew up with 
a conscience and an idea of doing things well. 

He worked in a coal-mine after he was old 
enough to earn bis living, but his hunger for 
knowledge drove him to study whenever and 
wherever be could get at a book. 

Dr. John F. Cowan, in the Christian Endeavor 
World, tells how Booker heard of a place where 
students worked for their education, and how he 
finally entered Hampton Normal Institute. 

He arrived there afoot, shabby, and covered 
with dust. The faculty did not know what to 
think of him, and doubted whether they could 
offer him anything beyond a meal of victuals 
and a chance to wash himself. But at last they 
concluded to give him a room to sweep, and 
accordingly a broom was put into his hands. 

He swept the floor once, and looked at his 
work. It did not satisfy him. He went over it 
a@ second time, carefully brushing out all the 
corners; but another inspection did not convince 
him that he had done a perfect job. He swept 
that room a third time, and then he concluded be 
had done the best he could. 

Soon after one of the lady teachers came in and 
took note of his performance. A quick survey 
showed her that at least the floor was clean. She 
touched the walls and chairs with her white 
handkerchief in search of dust, but if she found 
any she did not say so. The next day he was 
adinitted as a student at Hampton Institute. His 
broom was his certificate. 

Booker continued to use the broom, and pay bis 
way with it, when not handling the hoe and spade 
to the same purpose on the school-farm, climbing 
at the same time in his studies till he became the 
representative man in his class. Every task be 
undertook, whether In learning or labor, was as 
carefully finished as his first. 

And when, in 1881, General Armstrong sent bim 
to teach school in a Tuskegee shanty, he faced, 
and felt, as he had never felt before, the helpless 
ignorance of his race, and resolved that he would 
try to sweep some of it away. The story of his 
thoroughness and his success {s now part of our 
national history. 








His Dog. 


HE old blue farm wagon, with its load of 

fresh, green “garden truck,” gave a pleasant 

touch of spring to the city square, and the 
farmer had such a kindly face and such a homely 
air about him that many a man in the burrying 
throng smiled haif-involuntarily as he caught his 
eye. 

But it was the farmer's dog on which the glances 
of the passers-by rested longest—a magnificent, 
pure-blooded Newfoundland, black as coal except 
for a little patch of white on his chest and a hint 
of gray with which advancing age had touched 
his muzzle. He stood on the curb by his master, 
watching the passers with expectant eye, and 
wagging his tail in dignitied approval whenever 
some one stopped to make a purchase. 

By and by one man, who seemed to have more 
leisure than his fellows, paused a moment to 
speak to him. 

“What's his name?” he asked. 

“Dow,” replied the farmer, promptly. 

“Dow? That’s a queer name for a dog. 

“Yes, I s’pose it is, but it fits him. Neal Dow 
is his full name.” 

“Oh, Lsee. Temperance dog,” said the stranger, 
smiting. “Never takes anything but water, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes, but he's more than that. He’s a prohibi- 
tionist—a regular temperance reformer.” 

The stranger evidently wanted the story, and 
the farmer continued. 

“Yes,” be said, “Jim Snow, @ hired man up our 
way, got him of a tin-peddler when he was about 
ayear old, Jim was a good worker and a pretty 
decent fellow otherwise, but he never went to 
town without coming home the worse for liquor. 

“One day, a week or two after he got the dog, 
he came home, as usual, staggering drunk. The 
dog was lying in the sun on the door-step. He 
had grown very fond of Jit, but this time, instead 
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of running to meet him, be rose up growling, with 
the hair on his back as stiff as bristles, and every 
tooth in his head showing. Any man in his senses 
would have kept away, but Jim was too far gone 
to know what he was doing. He spoke to him, 
but the minute he started to go a step nearer the 
dog fastened on bis hand, and there be bung. 
Jim yelled, and the Spragues, where he worked, 
came running out; but the whole family had all 
they could do to make him let go. 

“The next day the dog was as good-natured as 
ever, but when Jim came home drunk again a 
week or two later, he growled and snarled just as 
he had before, and finally went off out to the barn 
and stayed two days. 

“Jim kind of took the thing to heart. He’d had 
plenty of good advice before, but it didn’t seem to 
take hold of him the way this did, and after it 
happened the third time, he said: 


“Well, if I’ve got so low my dog is ashamed to - 


associate with me, I guess it’s time to quit.’ 
“He stopped right there—never drank another 


drop, and never had another bit of trouble with | 


the dog from that day to this. 


“At the time it struck everybody as a mighty | 


strange thing. We didn’t know how to account 
for it. But about two years afterward the peddler 
told somebody how one time a drunken tavern 
loafer struck this dog’s mother with a hot poker, 
and after that she would never let anybody who 
had been drinking come near her. I suppose her 
puppy got the trait from her.” 

“But how came the dog in your possession?” 
asked the stranger. 

“Well,” said the farmer, with a twinkle, “you 
see my name is Snow—James Snow. I was the 
hired man. If it badn’t been for Neal, here, I 
might be a hired man yet, instead of owning a 
good farm. Poor old dog! He’s getting well on 
in years now, but I aint likely to forget biin.” 


—_+o>—_——_ 


APPEALING TO ROYALTY. 


A few years ago Madame F., the principal of a 
young ladies’ school at Dresden, issued an edict 
that no more boxes of candy should be sent the 
pupils from home. Consternation reigned, but in 


aconclave of the oppressed gourmarues a little | 


Viennese suddenly took the ficor. 

“Children,” said she, “we cannot submit to 
such injustice. Madame Is an Austrian, and as 
such she must submit to anything done by our 
imperial family. We will write to the little arch- 
duchess, imploring her to forbid madame to treat 
us so cruelly.” 

So a letter was written and despatched to the 
emperor’s little granddaughter. It explained the 
situation, and concluded: 

“Please, please tell your dear grandpapa to send 


word to madame that she is to let us have our) 


bonbons again, as before. 
prayer we close our letter.” 

A week later Madame F. was much surprised 
at receiving a huge box, addressed to the pupils 
of her institution. It came from Vienna, and 
stamped on the lid was the imperial cout of arms. 
She summoned the children, and the box was 
opened. On the top of its contents lay a pink and 
silver card, on which was written, in a round, 
childish hand: 

“From Archduchess Elizabeth to her dear little 
compatriots in Dresden.” 

Of course it contained bonbons of every descrip- 
tion, done up in the most exquisite manner. 
Accompanying them was a letter from a lady- 
In-waiting, explaining that, although personal 
requests were not usually heeded, this one, out of 
deference to the little archduchess, had received 
attention. 

Madame F. could not, in loyalty, be angry, and 
she forgave the little conspirators, only suggesting 
gently that they might show their gratitude by 
embroidering thelr little patroness a bedquilt. 
And so they did, nibbling as they sewed, and put- 
ting the utmost care of their tiny fingers into the 
grateful stitches. 


——~<+e+—__ 


With this ardent 


A KOREAN BOY IN WASHINGTON. 


A well-known youthful figure at Washington is 
that of the youngest son of the Korean minister 
to the United States. The name of the minister 
is Chin Pom Ye. His younger son, Chong We Ye, 
is thirteen years old, and is a promising pupil in 
the sixth grade of the Denison School. As he is 
an extremely bright pupil, he would probably be 
much farther advanced if he had been instructed 
in the English language from the start. 

As might be inferred, this Korean boy of high 
degree has become quite Americanized as the 
result of his American schooling. He speaks 
English perfectly well, and also Korean, and this 
makes him a valuable interpreter for his father, 
who takes hiin about with bim a great deal. His 
remarkably courteous mamers have made him 
popular with his playmates. 

Although he is generous and amiable, he can 
resent being Imposed upon by street boys who 
take him fora Chinaman. He can also look out 
for himself with boys of that discourtcous sort. 

Some time ago, when be was taunted thus by 
street boys, he went to a telephone and called up 
the police station. He recited the provocation, 
and asked that a policeman be sent. The answer 
was a laugh over the wire. 

“Ob, well” answered Chong We Ye, “if you 
won't send up, I’ll’tend to them myself!” 

‘Whereupon he went out and “ ’tended to them.” 


—__<+e2—____ 


EMBARRASSING REMEMBRANCE. 


It is only the tactful people who should be 
allowed to give personal reminiscences, but 
unfortunately they are not the only ones who do 
give them. 

“How well I remember your father, when I 
was a little girl!” lately sald an elderly woman 
to a Massachusetts clergyman. ‘He used to come 
often to our house to dinner; we were always 
delighted to see him, children and all.” 

“That Is very pleasant to hear,” said the 
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clergyman, with a smile; but the narrator re- 
mained gravely unconscious of bis interruption. 

“I remember what a hearty appetite he had,” 
she continued, blandly. “It was a real pleasure 
to see him eat. Why, when mother would see 
him coming along the road of a morning, in his 
buggy, she’d send me running out to cook, and 
say, ‘Tell Bridget to put on just twice as much of 
everything as she had planned, for here is Mr. 
Brown coming to dine with us!""" 

The eminent son endeavored to preserve a 
proper expression of countenance at this interest- 
ing reminiscence, but his composure was sorely 
tried when, with great cordiality, the lady said: 

“You're so much like your father! Won't you 
go home to dinner with me?” 


WHEN LINCOLN SAT FOR HIS PICTURE. 


The death of Joseph Medill, late editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, recalls the story of a picture of 
Lincoln, the one by which he became known to 
the country, taken very soon after his first noml- 
nation for the presidency. A correspondent of 
the New York Sun gives the incident in Mr. 
Medill’s words: 


I knew him so well that we called each other 
Abe and Joe. He came to see me in the Tribune 
office soon after his nomination. I said to bim, 
after we had talked of more important matters: 

“Abe, there are not many people in the country 
who know how you look. ‘ou must have your 
picture taken. Why not doitnow? I'll go with 
you.” 

Snapshots were unknown then, and so were 
Dewspaner artists, as they are called. Lincoln 
went to his hotel to fix up, and I called for him at 
the appoluted time. 
surprised, 

“How do I look?” he asked. His coat was 
buttoned from top to bottom, but it was his hair 
which made him look strange. He had evidently 
wet it, and it was brushed to the skin and across 
his temples as smoothly as if it had been froned. 

“It will never do,” TI said, as soon as I could 
recover breath. “Abe, younever could be elected 
President if the country thought you wore your 
bair that way.” 

He looked at me as if he were dazed. He had 

honestly and 


plastered his hair down in that wa 
He looked in the mirror, and then 


tuhoes tly 
that peculiar expression of humor dawned in his 
took both bands and shoved them 


hink he saw that I was 


face. e 
through his hair until it looked like a brush heap 
after a hurricane. Then he turned toward me, 
and I told him that was more like him. 

We proceeded to the photographer’s, where 
Lincon run his long fingers rough bis hair 
again. From the picture then taken all copies 
for campaign purposes were made, and whatever 
caricatures and cartoons were nade of him during 
the campaign were suggested by that picture. 


A MOTHER’S MEMORANDA. 


There was once a mother who was keen to do 
her whole religious, civil and domestic duty, but. 
she was a busy woman, and unless she made a 
note of each duty as soon as it entered ber mind, 
she performed it tardily, and sometimes neglected 
to perform it at all. It was her custom, therefore, 
to keep a tiny paper pad and a pencil in handy 
places to jog her memory. Some recent notes 
picked up at random in her own room, in the 
living-room and in the kitchen were considered 
amusing by her husband: 


Sell John’s ulster (it was springtime). 


Moths. Camphor. See cedar chest. Air Aunt 
B.'s fitch muff. 

Buy beans fageolet— Taig Capriccio’s. 2 cts. 
the pound cheaper than at Blank & Co.’s. 

Braid Alice’s skirt. 


Dish-towels for Bridget. Leak in refrigerator. 
Paint for back stoop. See if byacinths are up. 
Pay milk-bill. Renaissance Club paper due Wed. 

Spank Jack—must be broken of it now. 

Books for Sunsbine Club. Sewing Class. Calico. 
Millet’s water-colors. Bridget. Mend Jack’s 
trousers. Speak to marketman—chicks, spinach, 
poor. My silk waist. 

Read and pray. Baking-dishes—not more than 
-15. Clothes-line. Shoes for Jack. Price Buddha 
& Japanese jar. 

Look up great-great-grandmother’s oldest son’s 
wife’s name (family). Small saucepan. Vote for 
Mrs. Jones. Jack inust not lie. Castor oil. Hair- 

ins. Blueing. Omar Khay. Wash windows. 

we Mrs. Callahan .75. Wednesday, day for my 
club p. Tell John that Michael certainly drinks. 
Dry-cleanse lace. Meal. 





DOROTHY’S READING. 


The Young Woman prints a droll little story 
of Dorothy Drew, who Is widely known as the 
favorite grandchild of the late Mr. Gladstone, 
which goes to show that a certain personage, 
never mentioned in polite society, is not alone in 
ability to quote Scripture with considerable effect. 


At Hawarden one morning Dorothy refused to 
get up, When all other means had failed to coax 

er out of bed, Mr. Gladstone was called. 

“Why won't you get up, my child?” he asked. 

“Why, grandpapa, didn't you tell me to do what 
the Bible says?” asked Dorothy. 

“Yes, certainly.” 
“Well, it disapproves of early rising; says It’s 8 
waste of time,” 

Mr. Gladstone knew his Bible better than most 
men, but he was not equal to Dorothy. For once 
In his life he was nonplussed. 

“You listen, then,” went on Dorothy, In reply to 
his exclamation of astonishinent; and opening 
her Bible, she read the second verse of the 127tl 
Psalm with great empbasis: “It is vain for you 
to rise up early.” 

What grandpapa said is not recorded. 


THRASHING A KING. 


During the Ashanti campaign there was a 
grotesque exhibition of a native policeman’s 


| indifference to the “divinity” that “doth hedge a 


king.” General Colley, then the major command- 
ing the transport column, writing to bis sister, 
describes how one monarch had bis foolishness 
driven out of him by “the rod of correction.” He 
says: 

Lam afraid one’s idea of the majesty “that doth 
enshroud a king’ is not exalted in this country. 
At one station on my way down I heard a row [n 
cainp during the night, and the next morning sent 
to inquire what it was. A native police corporal 
of mine, a first-rate fellow, came up and saluted. 

“Heard row in Mankassin camp last night, sir. 
Found king making great noise, gambling with 
his subjects. ad form, sir, Gave king 
great thrashing, sir.” 





“ Brown's Bronchial Troches" are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxer (Adv. 













| Lasell SCMINALY | yarncare 


No Stitching in Elastic. 


The 
for Young Women. “* 


“In your walking and sitting so much 
more erect; in your general health; in your 
conversation; in your way of meetin 

people; and in innumerable ways, I coul 

see the benefit you are receiving from your 
training and associations at Lasell. All this 
you must know is very gratifying to me.” 
Durable 








This is what a father wrote to his danghter 

| after, her return to sehool from the Christmas CUSHION 
tis unsolicited testimony 

| 's success in some important lines. BUTTON 





are now being taken for the year be- 


| c 
{| ginning September, 1899. Catalogue free. 


| Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. | 


| Don’t Shed Hairpins | 


but buy “ Holdfast ” Hairpins. 








Supporter 


Never Slips or Tears 


LOOK 


for the little 


|} YELLOW GUARANTY 
| COUPON. 


on every pair — 

a ready identifica- 
tion of the Genuine 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


The only hairpins 





that stay where you put them, and will neither fall 
it, breakanor rust. It is the shape of the 
es them hold fast. 


out, warp, 8 
top’that ma’ 


E 
ELASTIC 


WiTHISHAKES 17.HoLO Fast 
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THIs Is A “HOLDFAST” 


Be sure that the hairpin you buy looks like this. 
Dealers may offer you cheap {nitations on which they 
make more profit. Do not be di d, but insist on 


HAIRPIN. 











eetting the genuine Holdfast. Size. 2 inches; pol- 
ished or with black tops. Also 8, and 4 inches, 
with heavy prongs for braid or bonnet use, GEORGE FROST CO. 


If your dealer will not supply you send 10 cents in 
stamps for sample of six small or one large. Mention 
whether your hair is heavy or light. Made in white, 
black, brown and auburn. © Handsome Booklet Free. 

CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 


The Height of Perfection Reached. 
~ 


MAKERS. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 













Sample pair, by mail, 26c. 
Catalogue Free. 


The BUTTON is 
molded from the 
Best Grade Rubber 
and the Name 
“VELVET GRIP” 

is Stamped 

on every LOOP 


BE SURE 
IT’S THERE 


Cay 
UUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUU 


A Soap 
© Rominder 


akes that 
E Just toremind you that you will 
VUUUUUUU 


delicious coffee so appre! 
never regret having ordered Wool 
O’Neill’s 


ated by cotfee-lovers. There 
is avast difference in Mocha 
and Java blends. Blanke's 
Soap for your toilet and bath, for 
it’s the purest soap afloat, the 
soap you are sure of, the soap safe 
‘ 
Importers and Retailers 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, 
Costumes, House-Furnishing Goods, Etc. 









Mocha ana Java 


COFFEE 


Costs more because 
it is worth more. 
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Express prepaid in United States on trial orders of 
not less than two cans. When ordering, state how 
| wanted—ground, whole or pulverized. 

FREE— One-half Pound Tea. If your dealer 
does not sell Faust Brand Coffee send his name and 
your order direct to us and we will send you with the 
Coffee a one-half pound can of the celebrated 9-cent 

| Exposition Tea, free of charge. | 
| 


C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., 
Promoters of High-Grade Goods, 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Send 2-cent stamp for our Booklet, “CorFEK FROM 
TREE TO Lip.” Tells you all about coffee, and how 
to make it. 






Faust Blend is always 
uniform, always 
for you and for baby. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send 


fot sell ft, order of us, 
us his name, and we’ll send you 
a cake free. 


$1.30 for a 3-pound Can. 
Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


QARAARARAAAAAAARAAANAA 
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SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 








SOME SPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE BARGAINS 
Reserved for Our Mail-Order Customers! 


WOMEN’S CHEVIOT SERGE SUITS with Fly Front Walk- 
ing Coat lined throughout with black Taffeta. The Skirt 
is Percaline-lined, full circular shape. These Suits are made 
and finished entirely by men tailors $9.98 


WOMEN’S WASH SKIRTS. Linen Skirts, four yards wide 
and finished with deep hem. A great bargain at 


WHITE PIQUE SKIRTS, full circular shape, 
three rows of insertion and deep hem $4.98 


SUMMER SILKS. Black Satin Duchesse, 27 inches wide. 
Regular $2.50 quality . : ‘. 


$1.98 


a 


Nu 


finished with 


| $1.50 
Black Peau de Soie, 22 inches wide. Regular $1.40 quality, $1.00 


other silks that you may require may 
d upon application. 


When you write mention the ‘‘ Companion.” 


H. O’NEILL & CO., NEW YORK. 
ALMA SLL LALA LALLA ALLEL 


Samples of these or an 
be ha 


Sixth Avenue, 
20th to 21st Street, 
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Under the pillared stems 
1 laid me down, 
Wind-nusic high o’erhead, 
Under me brown 


Pine-needles piled; and while 
The twilight gleam 

Lingered along the hills, 
Idreamt this dream. 


The pine-tree cried to God, 
(When Time was new) 
“The apple-tree bears fruit 
And blossoms, too. 


“And even the crooked vine 
By Eden’s wall 
Ita purple clusters fills, 
Against the fall. 


“But never sound of bees 
My summer owns ; 
Ripe autumn brings me naught 
But rattling cones. 


“Weary am I to bear 
These green harp-strings, 
Veary to hear the songs 
The gay wind sings 


“Among these slender boughs 
Thon madest a lute— 
Take back thy songs, O Lord, 
And give me fruit.” 


Lo! on you hill outside 
Jerusalem, 

With heaven and earth at gaze, 
Uprears a stem, 


A felled and riven trunk, 
Sapless and stark, 

And One uplifted there 
Dies in the dark. 


The pine-tree hath its prayer, 
For gain or loas— 

This was the fruit it bore— 
Him on His cross. 


And nevermore, though winds 
Still frolic be, 

Are the old songs of mirth 
Heard in that tree; 


But through its quivering leaves, 
Tov late made wise, 

One sound unceasing swells, 
A sound of sighs. 


WILLIAM HERVEY Woops. 


——_+0+—___. 


The Engineer’s Little Daughter. 


Where far away the two long tracks 
Seem running {nto one, 

I watch, and watch for father’s train, 
At setting of the sun. 


Lseem a giant as I stand, 
My shadow at my side; 
The engine just a tiny dot, 
Upon the prairie wide. 


But oh, it grows, and grows, and grows 
Into a monster high, 

Flying a silver banner out, 

Against the eastern sky. 


My father ‘tis the engine drives, 
He looks out sharp fe 
8 


lor me, 
And whistles by the willow-trees, 


To let me know ’tis he. 


He takes me on the engine tall, 
Lride while it goes sion 

king about from track to track, 
Taking on freight, you know. 


Llove my father very much, 
And when he kisses me, 


never mind that he fs black, 
And leves the black on me. 


When I go home my mother dear 
Speaks soft and sweet to me, 
And kisses me—I wonder why— 
Just where tne black spots be. 


GRACL HIBRARD. 


——_~+e»—___ 


The Empty Cradle. 


N the “Life of Bishop Walsh- 
am How” we are told that 
the bishop once visited 
@ poor costermonger 
who had just lost his 
child. In the midst 
of the bishop’s efforts 
at consolation the poor 
man looked up at him, 
with the tears stream- 
ing from his eyes, and 
said, earnestly, “If I 
could only keep him 
with me! D’ye think 
as I could get the little 
beggar stuffed ?”” 
Rightly considered, there is no more reason for 
asmile here than when we read of the Roman 
emperor who had the ashes of his daughter 





dissolved until they filled a ring, which he wore | 


night and day. 

History is full of the inarticulate resentment. 
of fathers and.mothers against Death when he 
takes away a child. Any other grief is met with 
patience, but the bitterness of the outery for the 
lost little one is the same in every tongue and in 
every aye. 

The great church and catacombs of St. Agnes, 
near Rome, have kept alive for nearly two thou- 
sand years the memory of a little girl. ‘The 
sweetest child that ever mother had! 0 filia 
carissimea !"? 

In Salisbury Cathedral, in England, there is a 
stone above ‘The dear remains of little Jane, 
whose capacity and disposition excused her 
Parents’ hopes. She became an uncommon loss 
on the eleventh day of Aprile, 1728, in the twelfth 
year of her innocence.” 

A headstone in an old graveyard on Cape Cod 
tells the xaine story, in even more pathetic words. 
“Here lies Sarah —— who came into the world, 
did the work which God had given her to do, 
and died — aged one year.” 

It is easy to argue against the grief for children 
who have gone back to the care of their Heavenly 
Father. 

An old tisherman, whose boy died recently, 





listened with patience to the arguments of a: 
friend, who told him of the glory of heaven and j tickets frequently take poss 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| the child’s happiness therein, and then burst out 


with fresh sobs : 

“Ay, I know! But it’s the missin’ of him! 
It’s the missin’ of him!” 

No reason can silence that bitter ery. Our 
Master did not silence it. He wept in sympathy 
with His friends. 


—_~+>—__ 


Thackeray. 


Thackeray, anxious to enter Parliament, stood 
for Oxford, thinking he might win the seat from 
Lord Monck, who then represented It. Mrs. 
Ritchie, in her biographical preface to “The 
Virginians,” tells a pleasant story on the subject, 
one that exhibits the amenities of politics when 
gentlemen are opponents. 


My father, meeting Lord Monck In the street, 
shook hands with him, had a little talk over the 
situation, and took leave of him 

ith the quotation, “May the 
best man win.” “I hope not,” 
said Lord Monck, very cordially, 
with a Kind little bow. 

From the same preface we 
learn that, during his second 
American tour, 1855-56, Thack- 
eray Was peculiarly affected by . 
our climate. He writes: Oe 

“In both visits to America I have found the 
effects of the air the same. 1 have a difficulty in 
forming the letters as I write them down on the 
page in answering questions, in finding the most 
simple words to form the answers. A gentleman 
asked me how long I had been in New York. I 
hesitated, and then said a week. I had arrived 
the day before. 

“I hardly know what is sald. Am thinking of 
something else, nothing definite, with an irrepres- 
sible longing to be in motion. T sleep three hours 
less than in England, makin; Up, however, witha 
heavy} long sleep every fourth night or so. . . . 

“There Is some electric influence in the sun and 
alr here which we don’t experience on our side of 
the globe; people can’t sit still, people can’t 
ruminate over their dinners, dawdle in their 
studies; they must Keep moving. I want to dash 
Into the street now.” 









——_+e+—___. 


Not a Snob. 


A snob has been defined as a man who is 
always pretending to be something better — 
especially richer or more fashionable—than he is. 
The definition should have included one notorious 
species of the genus snob—the men or women 
who, having risen from a low to a high social 
level, are ashamed of their origin. 

This species of snob is apparently increasing 
in our republic; at least, that seems to be the 
inference fairly to be drawn from the numerous 
advertisements of professors of heraldry, who offer 
to provide coats of arms and registers of genealo- 
gies for the “new men” who, having recently 
become somebodies, would ignore the shirt-sleeves. 
and leather aprons which formerly distinguished 
them. 


Fifty years ago there lived in New York City a 
rich man who had risen from a cobbler's bench. 
He was not ashamed of his origin, but his 
daugh' were. They longed to move in fashion- 
able society, and exclaimed with the hero of an 
old piey, “Oh for a coach, ye gods!” Their indul- 

ent father gratified them; then they-teased him 
to have a coat of arms painted on the panels of 
the carriage. 

“Yes,” said the old man, ‘you may have a coat 
ot arms on the coach doors, hut I must design 


“Why, papat You don’t know anything about 
heraldry,” replied the daughters. 

“I know enough to design a coat of arms for 
my carriage. It will be a lap-stone on which shall 
rest a bit of shoemaker’s wax; on one side of It 
there will be an awl, and on the other a cobbler’s 
hammer. That’s the only coat of arms which 
shall be painted on my carriage!” 

It was never painted. 

Sir Francis stossley. 

a 








s the rich carpet manufac- 
turer of Halifax, England, was proud of the fact 
that his father had been’a hand-worker at the 
loom, and his mother a domestic servant with 
yearly wages of ten pounds (fifty dollars). He 

uilt a palatial residence, and offered his widowed 
mother the best apartinent therein. She declined 
to move out of the old family house attached to 
the mill, preferring to dwell in the home of her 
husband and ber earller domestic life. 

Frank Crossley became Mayor of Halifax and 
a member of Parliament, and was honored with a 
baronctcy. Neither he nor his brother forgot the 
poor, or the pea le from whose ranks they had 
rixen. They built and endowed a large orphanage 
school, erected a row of comfortable alinshouses, 
and gave the town an extensive “People’s Park.’ 

To the workmen and to the townsmen he was 
“Frank,” rather than “Sir Francis.”” Dr, Newman 
Hall mentions in his “Autobiography” that, being 
present at a great meeting at which Sir Francis 
was speaking, he heard a workman shout, “Spak 
oot, Frank, lad!” 

As Doctor Hall was Inspecting the large statue 
of Sir Francis, erected by the citizens of Halifax, 
he said to a boy, who also was looking at it 
“Who's that?” “It's Frank Crossley!” answered 
the poy “Tle'll be cold out there all night!” 
playful y remarked the clergyman ; whereupon 

he literal-minded boy replied, “He aint wick! it’s 
nobbot shaape on ‘im!’ [He [s not alive! it’s only 
his shape.} 


The man must not only have been naturally 
noble, but profoundly religious and very human, 
of whom his workmen and the town boys could 





speak as “Frank Crossley,” although he was very | 


rich and a baronet, 


——_~e»+—___—_. 


Railway Risks in China. 


The most amusing and painful experiences that 
attend “railroading” iu China fall, not upon the 
promoters or the passengers, but upon the foreign 
employes. An engineer's lif north China, for 
instance, is generally an ¢ ting one. Besides 
natural and routine difticulties, he bas to cope, 
the London Nees, with mandarin intrigues, 
village opposition, mutinous railway coolies and 
turbulent soldiery. 

A somewhat tvpleal incident was that of 1890, 
when, during foods, a mob led by soldiery cut the 
railway embankment and destroyed seven miles 
ot line ne; Tien-Tsin. The cause all 1 was 
that the cinbankment prevented the flood water 
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carriages, and in the most comprehensive sense 
make themselves at hoine. erhaps, if the 
weather is cold, they undertake to get warm by 
lighting pans of charcoal. 

Charcoal has certain asphyxiating effects; the 
other passengers complain, and the servants have 
to be ejected. Too much violence might lead to 
a general attack on foreigners and another Tien- 
Tsin massacre. while too little would not be 
effective. The unhappy guard has to follow the 
“happy” mean between a bard push and a knock- 
down blow. 

There have been many ludicrous as well as 
dangerous incidents on the North China line. 
When it was first opened, Chinese would come to 
the booking office and try to bargain for tickets, 
When told the fare, they would offer half, 
yradually raise their bid, much disgusted that 
fey should not, in a business spirit, be met half- 
way. 

One day a count entleman, on bis first ride 
in a train, seeing hfs house midway between two 
stations flying past, deliberately opened the door j 
and stepped out Into space. the pace the train | 
was going a European would certainly have been 
killed, but the supple Celestial, after a prolonged 
period of somersaults, was seen to pick himself ! 
up, dust his clothes, and set off home across the 
fields—much pleased with his short cut and the ; 
convenience of the “fire-wheel carriage.” 

An unfortunate railway coolie, equally ignorant | 
of the Jaws of mechanics, did not get off so well. 
Seelng two trucks coming at a snail’s pace down 
a sid) ng. he placed his foot on the rail to stop 
them. To his astonishment it was cut off, and he | 
learned, like Stevenson’s cow, that momentum is ; 
made up of mass as well as of velocity. 

But in spite of everything, railways, are bound | 
to prosper in a country where travelling is other- 
wise so slow and so difficult. 
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Summer Dusk. 


From the sky the colors fade, 
And 4 star, snow white, 

Hangs o'er the lonely giade 
On the brow of night. 


Slow crumbles and disappears 
The hill in the gloaming sea, 

And swiftly the lithe bat veers 
Round the silent tree. 


The firefly’s elfin spark 
Throbs o’er the dewy mead; 
The mooubeam silvers the dark 
And the whispering reed; 


And, while the lone loon’s cry 
Floats on the breezes cool 

Day sleeps and the purple shadows Ite 
And dream on the lilfed pool. 


R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


——_~e»+—___ 


Renewed the Grudge. 





Even an old sore will give its owner a twinge If 
it is roughly handled. Two elderly men met at a! 
reception one evening, and after they had been 
introduced to each other, one of them said: 


“I beg pardon, Mr. Yarty, but are you related 
to the family of that name who lived in Plattston | 
about fifty years ago?” | 

“Tama member of the identical family ” replied 
the other. “I resided there myself tty years | 
ago.’ 
“Then you are Columbus Yarty?” 
“Yes.” 


“I am delighted to meet you again. Do you 
remember Wesley Weston, with whom you played 
when a little boy?” 

“Surely! Are you he?” 

“Tam.” 

They shook hands again, and after a little pause, 
Mr, Weston said: 

“You remember we had a quarrel about some- 
thing or other the last time we met, and you 
pushed me over into a tan-vat and ruined a suit of 
clothes for me?” 

“Yes, I remember it very well. Ha! ha!” 

“Ha! hal We can afford to laugh at it now, but 
it was a serious matter to me then. I have thought 
of it many times since, and made up my mind lon; 
ago that if we ever met again I would tell you 
freely, and fully forgave you for the mean little 

rick, 

“But as I remember it, you were entirely to 
blame in the matter.” 

“Not at all. I hadn’t done anything to you. 
However, as I said before, I don’t boid any spite 
over it now. I forgive you —” 

“But I don’t want your forgiveness, sir! I 
wont have it! I told you—” 

“gir? 


“Sir! Good evening, sir!” 

“Good evening!” 

And the grudge of fifty years ago resumed 
business, so to speak, at the old stand. 


—_+e>—_____ 


Fight With a Devil-Fish. 


Captain Conrad, a Canadian diver, was at work 
on the wreck of the fruit-ship Otert, which had 
gone ashore on a coral reef near Ruatan, Hondu- 
ras. A new lesk had developed, and it was neces- 
sary to stop it at once, although the hour was 
four in the afternoon. Captain Conrad called his 
a tants, and they anchored the diver’s boat 
with the apparatus. On bis way down, Conrad 
noticed the rare beauty of the translucent tropical 
waters, and the lovely color of the coral and the 
thousands of fish swimming about. 

As he was getting near the point where the | 


work was to be done, a long, dark arm sbot | 
e face-glass of his helmet. He had been | 





















i waters before, and knew the sign. It 
‘as the octopu by all) 
divers. He ga and ‘was 


pulled up. 

At the surfa 
The ship was leaki 
safely thus all night. 
harpoon, and cut the handle, making @ weapon 
about three fect long. red with this, he went | 
down again to fight the octopus and stop the leak, | 

This time he did not notice the beauty of the 
translucent tropical water. Slowly he approached 
the spot where the octopus was hidden under the 
Dilge of the vessel. As he approached, the 
ature moved from under the side of the vessel, 
gathering itself for the attack. | 

There were but four or five feet between the | 
coral reef ou whieh the vessel had grounded and 
i this point, and Conrad settled himself | 
the battle. It was not slow in coming. | 
-like éreature extended one of its long | 

. Conrad gave a quick thrust) with his 
‘harpoon, but the devil-fish was quicker than he, 

and snatched away the arm. 

Again the creature struck, this time touching 
Conrad on the hip; but on the instant it lost its 
arm, severed by a blow from the harpoon, | 

Then the tight began in earnest. The devil-fish | 
ried to envelop the man in its many tentacles, | 
nd the diver kept slashing with the | 
He inflicted wounds enough to discor 
creature and prevent it trom enwrapping him, but 
for some Time hone of The Wounds Were serions.. | 

At last, just as the creature had_ come to 
alarmingly close quarters, he managed to drive 
the harpoon into a vital spot. When badly injured 


red the situation. 
id could not be left 
alled for a heavy 
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in the body, the cuttlefish discharges a great 
quantity of dye, which colors the water a jet 
black. “Instantly Conrad found himself in a mass 
of ink. He gave the signal, and was pulled up. 

It took some time for the dye to clear away so 
that anything could be seen in the water. en 
Conrad went down again. He did not have to 
renew the battle. The octopus was dead. 








——__+ 





Biscayan Business. 


It is more than fifty years since Victor Hugo 
wrote his letters from the Pyrenees, and some of 
the things mentioned in them seem to belong toa 
remote age; but the world moves slowly among 
the ancient races of that mountain region. It is 
possible that what he wrote of the business ways 
of that time might be found true of the same 
people to-day. 


A tall, strappin 
was Oyarbide, 0 
He lifted them. 

“They are heavy.” 

“How much do you want?” 

“A peseta.”” 

“Very well.” 

He loaded everything upon his head, and seemed 
ready to groan beneath the weight. We met a 
woman, a poor old creature, barefoot, and already 
laden. He went up, to her and said something in 
Basque which I did not understand; the womar 
stopped. He transferred his whole burden into 
the basket which she already carried half-full 
upon her head, and then came back tome. The 
woman went on before us. 

Gyarbide, with his bands bebind his back, 
walked beside me and made conversation. He 
bad _a horse; he offered it to me for an excursion 
to Fuenterrabia: it would be eight pesetas for the 
day. We arrived. The old woman set down the 
luggage at the feet of Oyarbide, and made him an 
obeisance. I gave Oyarbide his peseta. 

“Are you not going to give the poor woman 
anything?” he asked. 


Basque, who told me his name 
fered to carry my belongings. 


———_+o2—____ 


Large Feet. 


Judge Meyers, of Mississippi, has a circuit that 
includes twenty-seven counties, nineteen of which 
are off the railroad; therefore he sometimes 
hears things worth recounting. He told some at 
Brandon, says the Toledo Blade, while exchanging 
experiences one day with Doctor Hart and the 
minister. 


It chanced that Doctor Hart’s attention was 
attracted by Judge Meyers’s feet. There was 
something peculiar about them, to tell the truth. 
They were long and wide, and the judge made no 
attempt to conceal the fact. Doctor Hart had 
very small feet, and was proud of them. He 
had his boots made to order, kept them nicely 
polished, and otherwise sought to direct attention 
to his dainty little feet. 

This particular day, while the group was sitting 
out under the tree at Brandon, Doctor Hart sald: 

“Judge, that’s a pretty fair understanding you 
have there, isn’t it?” 

The court looked at his foot rather admiringly, 
and said: 

“Yes, that is a pretty big foot. That was 
remarked to me by a horseman that rode down 
from Nashville with me a month ago. He said I 
had a big foot, and I said, ‘Don’t you always find 
that good horses—blouded horses, you know— 
always have big feet?’ 

“He says, ‘Oh yes, that’s the rule.’ 

“Well” I says, ‘isn’t it true that jackasses 
always have small feet?’ 

“And he says, ‘Oh g8. that’s true, too.’’” 

After that Doctor Hart changed the subject to 
the prospects for a good cotton crop. 








Gentleness in War. 


War is savage in its very nature, and one looks 
for war among savages to be peculiarly barbarous. 
That such is not always the case among the people 
of Samoa is attested by a letter sent from Samoa 
by an American gentleman who recently visited 
Apia, and who gives a description of Mataafa’s 
army in camp after a battle between the rival 
claimants to the throne. 


We went all about among the huts where the 
savages were resting after the battle and making 
preparations for the next fight. It was a very 
peaceful scene, for their arms were all conceale: 
under the mats where the men sat, and many of 
the soldiers were accompanied by their wives and 
children. They were amusing themselves by 
smoking and beating tom-toms. 

The Samoans are a most amiable race of 
savages, and white people are always perfectl 
safe among them. Everywhere we were greete: 
with smiles and friendly nods and the salutation, 
“Talofa,” which means, “Love to you,” from 
men, women and children. 

One instance of their friendly feeling occurred 
during the big battle. A white’man, who lived in 
the street where they were fighting, saw that two 
of his horses, had strayed out between the hostile 
Nines. He did not want to lose them, and he did 
not want to venture out in the line of fire. So he 
stuck a white flag out of his window. Upon seeing 
it, both chiefs ordered their men to stop firing, 
und hostilities were suspended while the whi 
man went out and drove his horses to a place of 
shelter. Then the combatants went at it again. 





on 


All They Could Hope For. 


Dean Redding was a man of a remarkably 
cheerful and hopeful turn of mind. His wife, on 
the other hand, took things very seriously, and 
had no small dificulty in accommodating herself 
to the peculiarities of her neighbors when, as not 
unfrequently happened, they differed from her 
own. Live cites an anecdote illustrating these 
opposite traits of character in the husband and 
wife. 

Shortly after the dean had moved to a new 
parish in the Woking district, the worthy woman 
had been out calling among, poor parisbloners. 

“John,” she cried, returning home in a state of 
mental agitation, “what do you think they say 
of Mrs. Reiley, the butcher’s wife?” 

“Tm sure T do not know,” respond 
cious husband, too discreet to_ha 
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opinion, “Fin sure Pdon't know. What? Nothing 
serious, L hope 2" 

ot ay they can tell when she’s going to 
have ler washing the children’s 





faves! } 
Dut what of 
like that?” 

“Well,” he answered, with something like a 
sigh, to hide the humor which no wise husband 
cares to show in considering the dificulties of his 
wife, “I suppose all we can hope for is that she 
entertains a good deal.” 


¥ a pretty sanguine man, John, 
movarth can you hope for of a woman 
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On Beautiful May Mornings. ; 

On beautiful May mornings I often watch and: 
wait Hl 

Where lilies of the valley grow beside the garden 

ate ; 

ioe when the white flowers open in fragrance and 
in grace, 

A lovely garland I shall make for my soldier’s 
resting-place. 

When I lay the wreath upon his grave on Decora- 
tion day, 

I shall dream of the bright May morning when 
the soldiers marched away, 

When to all they loved so dearly they said a sad 
guod-by, 

And think how grand a thing it was for their 
native land to die. Mary F. Burts. 





~ 





Flora’s Decoration Day. 
“Everybody is carrying flowers to the soldiers’ 
graves,” said Flora. ‘Mrs. Ware has broken 
off most all the lilacs on her big bush. Mr. 
Peters has his ladder out under the tall, white 





decorate our soldiers’ graves, and only me to 
bring you violets.” 

While they talked, the violet wreath for the 
picture grew very fast. Soon it was done and 
hung in lovely loopings around the brave, noble 
face. Then another wreath was woven and 
wound about the sword. 

“Tell me again about your soldier,” pleaded 
Flora, when the decorations were finished. 

“There isn’t much to tell,” said the lady, “only 
that he,” and she looked at the picture, “‘couldn’t 
stay at home when Mr. Lincoln kept calling for 
men. .And I told him we would try to get along 
without him for a little while. And he kissed 
me and the children and went away, and —" 

“Never came back,”” murmured Flora. ‘But, 
dear Mrs. Hawthorne, I think you ought to be 
decorated because you told him you would get 
along without him, and encouraged him, you 
know.”” 

Then Flora made little knots of the dear blue 
blossoms, and pinned them on Mrs. Hawthorne’s 
gown. 

“Bless you for a dear, sweet, comforting 





after year, Miss Wick had been bothered with a 
train of children walking up her front path and 
asking for the flowers. She had usually given 
them because she thought she ought, but it had 
been sparingly and not too willingly, for that 
snowball-bush in bloom was the apple of her 
eye. This year, however, she decided not to 
distribute her flowers. So she painted a board 
and hung it on her front gate-post : 

“No snowballs to spare.’’ 

Then she settled down to undisturbed posses- 
sion. 

The morning of Memorial day passed by, the 
afternoon set in, and Miss Wick began to feel 
restless for some one to ask her for a snowball. 
It was then that Bobby Sweet poked his rosy 
face in at her front door, and said, “Miss Wick, 
we've only got dandelions and violets for Uncle 
Gordon’s grave, ‘cause you can’t spare us any 
snowballs, but we’ve got a lot. Don't you want 
to come out and see them?” 

Miss Wick looked at him sharply, but there 
was no guile in his guod, sunny little face. Uncle 
Gordon was an old soldier who had died in the 


Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
MAY PI. 


Het cevio fo eno how soge erobfe, ot akem eth 
haspt fo Neju roem tafibulue, si nehit, tewse Aym. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
L 
My first—just now you do it; 
My last you’re not? I knew it. 
My who le I always try to do 
en Iam making puzzles new. 
ita 
“My, first avoid, my darling child, 
our heart and conscience she will last; 
Remorse, however deep and wild, 
‘Will do no good, once she is past. 
Be always truthful, candid, whole, 
So shall you keep a quiet soul." 


3. 
NAMES OF PRESIDENTS. 
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514 said she would?” 
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lilac-tree, and he’s picking the tlowers as fast as | 
he can. Mrs. Peters wouldn't let one of them | 
be picked till Decoration day. The Willard boys | 
went by just now with their arms full of apple 
blooms, and mamma has given away all our | 
daffodils and tulips. I've got a basketful of 
violets, and I mean to carry them down to old | 
Mrs. Hawthorne. She is always lonesome, she 
says, on Decoration day. [ast year mother sent 
me down there with a nice dinner for her... She 
sat in her rocking-chair by the window so that | 
she could get a good view of the procession. It 
always passes by there, you know. 

“Her soldier’s sword was on the table close by 
her and his picture hung on the wall right where 
she could see it plain. I’m guing to decorate the 
sword and picture, because Mrs. Hawthorne's | 
soldier’s grave is ’way down in Tennessee, and | 
she can't ever go to it.” 

So Flora took her basket of violets and ran 
down the street to the big, dilapidated old house 
where the soldier’s widow lived. 

“Fve come to decorate your soldier's picture 
and sword," she said. “See,” and she held out 
the lovely violets. 

“Bless your heart,” replied Mrs. Hawthorne. 
“How did you ever think of that?” 

“Well, I thought about him,” pointing to the | 





HOME FROM THE WAR. 


darling,” said the soldier’s widow, clasping the 
child in her arms and kissing her. “You have 
done me a world of good.” 
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The Blossom Army. 

Why are the grave little pansy faces 

In long procession assembled here? 
And the violets’ eyes bear dewy traces, 

Tn their sweet blue depths, of a pearly tear? 
Why, In the happy, bright May weather, 

Have the lovely flowers all met together, 
From the forest nooks and the wildwood places, 

And the spicy gardens far and near? 


The little children have borne them hither, 

The tender blue and the white and red, 
Into the quiet churchyard, whither 

They come to honor the nation’s dead. 
The fair flower-army without number 

Gather to guard the soldier’s slumber, 
Brightly to bloom and sweetly to wither 

Over the soldier-boy's grassy bed. 

E. HLT. 
———_~0»—__ 


Miss Wick’s Snowball-Bush. 


Miss Wick had a snowball-bush whose blos- 
soms always came to the point of perfection 





village during the winter, beloved of every child 
in it. Miss Wick came out to the gate and looked 
at the sorry collection of drooping wild flowers 
the loving, childish hands had gathered. 

“The sod on Uncle Gordon’s grave hasn’t had 
time to sprout any flowers, so these will do this 
year,” said Willie Lee, simply. Le looked from 
the sign to Miss Wick, supposing, since she had 
no snowballs to spare them, she had other, better 
uses for them. 

“They won’t do,” said Miss Wick, with a 
lump in her throat. ‘“There’s my snowball-bush. 
Come in, all of you, and pick big bunches for 
Unele Gordon. I'll put on my bonnet and go 
up with you myself.” 

Gently, although quickly, the children picked 
every blossom, for they appreciated the kindness 
that allowed them all that beauty, and showed 
it by not marring the bush whose snowy bunches 
they hoped would be given to them every year. 

When their hands were filled, there stood Miss 
Wick. She had a small silk flag in her hand, the 
only thing wanted to complete their decoration. 

As the sun set that night, on Uncle Gordon's 
grave lay a thick, deep coverlet of snowy bloom, 
and over it floated the American flag. Miss 
Wick had invited company to tea, five lively 
boys, and Bobby Sweet chopped up the sign- 


Picture, “and about you, because you can’t carry | upon Memorial day. From early morning until | board to help boil the kettle for their supper. 


flowers to his grave. 


And there's so many to twilight, when the snowballs were in bloom, year | 
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Conundrums. 


What is a suitable musical instrument for a 
fisherman? Castanet. 

What for a sign painter? Cymbals. 

How does the Cabinet resemble an industrious 
farmer? It has got in its Hay after a Day’s work. 

What is the difference between a coal merchant 
and a person with cold feet? One has sold coals 
and the other has cold soles. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Seethings—see things. 

2. 1. Denmark, crown. 2. Italy, lira. 3. Canada, 
dollar. 4. Germany, mark. 5. Greece, drachma. 
6. Cuba, peso. 7. Japan, yen. 8. Netherlands, florin. 
9. England: farthing. 10. United States, eagle. 11. 
Russia, rouble. 12. India, rupee. 13. France, franc. 
14. Peru, sol. 

3. Song-sparrow, geese, robin, flicker, turtle, 
oriole, cat-bird, huiming-bird. 

4. Crest. 

5. Alexander Graham Bell, James Watt, Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse, Elias Howe, Robert Fulton, 
George Stephenson, Ell Whitney. Charles Good- 

ear, Samuel Colt, ¢yrus West Field, Richard M. 

oe, 

6. Turkey, jockey, monkey, lackey, donkey. 

7. 1. Home, epug: homespun. 2 Way ward— 

le 


wayward. 3. Miss,ill—missile. 4,-Fe w, till—futile. 








‘‘ Noblesse Oblige.”’ 


It is not every host who has the art to prevent 
an awkward guest from feeling ill at ease. The 
London papers tell a story of one such host. 

Not long ago the officers of the Twenty-first 
Lancers, a corps which has rendered itself famous 
bya gallant charge at the Battle of Omdurman, 
«ave & non-commissioned officer who had distin- 
suished himself at the charge a mark of honor by 


inviting him one evening to a seat at their table. 
He been decorated with the Victoria Cross, | 
and this distinction was well won. 


e young man came. Colonel Sir Robert 
White presided at the dinner. The non-commis- 
sioned officer was somewhaé ill at ease, being 
unaccustomed to the dinner customs of polite 
society. He did very well until the finger-bowls 
were Trou ht around; then, imagining that the 
bow! which was handed to him contained some 
new kind of drink, he lifted it and drank out of it. 

This presented a serious emergency to his host, 
for if the other guests proceeded to inake the 
proper use of their bowls, the non-commissioned 
officer would discover his mistake, and be humili- 
ated. The colonel was not willing that the 
pleasure of his brave guest should be marred b: 
any such humiliation. He therefore rose, an 
was imitated In this by the other officers. Then 
he took up his finger-bow!; the rest did the | 


same. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘I ask you to drink with 
me the health of our brave guest who now wears | | 
the Victoria Cross!" | 

Then he drank every trop of the tepid water in| 
bis finger-bowl, as did all the other officers. | 

The story is a good one, but one wonde' 
the non-commissioned officer will think when, as 
is likely to be the case some time if his advance- | | 
ment continues, he learns the proper function of | 
a finger-bowl. 


———__« 











Living in a Sun-Box. 


In two Australian towns, away up in the 
mountains, there are now institutions for the 
treatment of consumption by the “new method,” 
which calls for little beside fresh air and food. 
The “sun-box,” which the Australian doctors | 
consider essential, is described by the Melbourne 
Argus as a frame structure, open at the top, 
about six by ten feet in size. 


“Why, I lived in a sun-box for years when T 
first came to the country, but we used to callita 
hut in those days!” some readers will be ready to 
excl 

There {s this difference, however, between a 
hut and a sur-box, that the former is a fixture, 
unless a bush fire or a hurricane comes along, 
whereas a sun-box should be constructed on a 
pivot, or failing that, on wheels, so that its front 
may be readily turned away from the wind. The 
reason is that while fresh, pure air and sunlight 
mean renewed health to the consumptive patient, 
the wind is injurious. 

If you have no sun-boxes, the patient must be 
taken indoors whenever the wind blows, but 
given your sun-box to present its back to the 
wind, no matter what quarter it comes from, and 
the patient may remain in It all day. 

In each of these boxes two or three patients 
are placed on mattresses, and there they lie all 
day long and drink in the pure mountain air. If 
they are weak their food is taken to them, other- 
wise they get it in the home. 

Photographs show the treatment being carried 


out ri up among the gleaming mountain snows 
—with the convalescent patients engaged in 
snowballing! 

——_+e+—— — 


A Fox in a Fold. 


Sheep do not often go fox-hunting, but when 
the fox comes to them, events may take the 
course they did on the Denton farm at East 
Somerset, New York. The owner of the farm 
brought a large dead fox to town, says the World, 
and offered to “treat” if any one could tell in 
twenty guesses how the fox had met his death. 


Of course everybody ve It up, and then Mr. | 
Denton reminded them that he is a sheep-raiser, 
und bas a large flock of Dorsets, of which he is 
especially proud. With their large horns these 
sheep make a formidable showing, and they are 
so cross that it is as much as a stranger's life is 
worth to venture across a field in which they are 
pastused. Last summer a tramp was overtaken 

‘2 Dorset, aud would have been killed but for 
Mr. Denton’s intervention. 

In the last fortnight a score of lambs had been 
born, and the bucks were more belligerent than 
ever. Thursday night Denton was about retiring 
when he beard loud bleating in the fold near the 
house, and believing that doxs were around and 
perhaps attacking the lambs, hastened outdoors 
to investigate. 

For a tine the bucks refused to allow him to 
enter the fold, but presently they calmed down, | 
and he went in. There lay‘a fox, recently killed | 
and bleeding from numerous wounds. A horn of 
one of the sheep had entered reynard’s body 
back of the shoulder-blade, and then his life ha 
been trampled ont. The fox's hide showed more 
ed forty holes made by the sharp hoofs and 
horns. 
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Singing to the Eggs 
The stormy petrel builds ber nest Just above 
the Atlantic billows, on the islets near Iona and | 
the Hebrides. There, beyond the rocks, says the 
Spectator, is a black, buttery soil, in which the 
birds burrow like little winged mice, and on nests | 
of sea-pink lay one egy. 
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Mlustrating Taught By Mail. BIRDS’ EGGS 


Most practical course ever devised ; Ad. 
fits for salaried positions. Time 
short. Expenses low. Success cer- 


tain. "Begin now. Nat. 
Indianapolis, 
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SELF-SEALING PIE TIN 


hasa crimped rim which holds both 
crusts firmly together and prevents 
g/%” the rich juices from escaping. It is 
450 constructed that the crust will 7 
always bake crisp and brown. Same Y at 
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tail price, 25c. We are the largest ala 
‘manufacturers of Ho 
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‘Frozen 


Dainties ”’ Frree 


Dainty, healthful, economical desserts—ice 
creams, ices, frozen fruits, sherbets, ete, 
are fully described in “Frozen Dainties.” 
An illustrated book covering the whole 
subject; prepared by Mrs. Lincoln, author of 
1k Book. We can afford to give 
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ACME 


Direct from 

the factory ¥g 

to the rider 

at WHOLESALE fj 

PRICES. Ifyou 
‘ant to save 

agents 

and secure @ 


itieu Giabe WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


MANUFACTU 
logue showi 
complete specifications. 
Repairs Free and 
Gua rante no questions asked 
ACME CYCLE CO., 334 Main Street, Elkhart, Ind. 


the Boston 
this expensive book, and send it. Bost paid, 
because it recommends the IMPROVED 
TRIPLE MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


FREEZER. The only perfect freezer. The 
only one that will make perfect ice-cream 


in four minutes. Famous for thirty years. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 





HAVE BECOME WORLD-FAMOUS 
BY WINNING AND KEEPING THE 
CONFIDENCE OF THE RIDERS. 


ooo 


OU don't hear Cres- 
cent riders grumbling 
about their unlucky 

wheels, do you? We 

have built up a great 
business by making the 
best bicycle built, and 
selling it at a fair price. 

Our best advance agent 

is Crescent quality. We 

try to make every wheel 
so good that it will sell 
two more 





An Excellent Combination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
| effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup or Fries, manufactured by the 
CatirorNiA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing tothe 
| taste and acceptable to the system. It 
| is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
| tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
| dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakenin; 

or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
| known to the CALiForNIA Fie Syrup 
| Co. only. In order to get its beneficial | 
| effects and to avoid imitations, please 
| remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price S0c. per bottle 
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Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $60 
Adults’ Chain Wheels, . . . $35 
Juvenile Models, (24-in. wHeers) $25 
— 


We should like to send you our 
Catalogue No. 9, containing 
“Care of the Wheel,” Free. 


Western Wheel Works, 
Chicago and New York. 














A Finished Picture in a Minute. 


No Muss, No Dark Room, Clean, Complete, Convenient. 


Nodark Camera. 









rhe most ingenious photographic novelty ever in- 
A beautifplly tinished box loaded with 26 
fitted with time and instantaneous shutter, view 
i ul ready to make 26 finished 
press pr 
75 cents for 
CATALOGUE FOR A STAMP. 


112-114 Bleecker Street, New York City. 









\ tintypes. F 
Additional pl 





Size 123; x 444 x8 y 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPH CO., 








There is, in the Outer Hebrides, a very pretty 
popular belief as to the way in which the eggs are 
atehed. The birds, aay e people, hatch their 
rges, Not by sitting on them, but near them, at a 
ance of six inches, There the petrels turn 
heads toward the opening o: 2 burrow, 
and coo at the ees, day and night, and so hatch 
them with a song. 

This sounds like a fable made out of folk-lore, 
but it has really a basis m fact. An observer 















“The account is 
heard the cooing not: 
evening. Tt ls rat] 
Hest Is opene 
a few inches 


ry correct, Athotigh Tnever 

« by day, I often did in the | 
a purring sound. When its 
found cowering | 










$ Dare 
can afford to sit down and sing over the excellence 


of the arrangement. 
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& money our calulogue and aea what we offer you, and at what low prices. It iam 
-| THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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WHEN you order your bicycle insist that 

it comes fitted with a Christy Saddle. 
No maker or dealer will lose a sale on ac- 
count of your preference, Price $2.00, 


The Christy Saddle has been endorsed 
by 5,000 physicians. 
The new Christy adjustable. Price $3.00. 
Send for Bicycle Sundry Catalogue. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York. Denver. Chicago. 


THOMSON’S 





“Glove-Fitting Corsets” * 


Sold by every pro- 
gressive, up-to-date 
dry-goods store in the 
United States, 

Would these stores 
sell Thomson’s “Glove= 
fitting” Corsets if 
they did not pos- 
sess exceptional 
and unusual merit? 
They wouldn't, 


PRICES FROM 


per 

7 | to $5 - pair 

Send for handsome 

illustrated catalogue. | 
Mailed Free, 


LANGDON 
345 Broadwi 





BATCHELLER & CO., 
New York City. 












THERE ARE OTHERS—BUT 
NONE EQUAL 


SOLAR LAMPS 


Their success has proven them a 


PRACTICAL, RELIABLE, SATIS- 
FACTORY, SIMPLE and AU- 
TOMATIC LAMP. 


BEWARE OF EXPERIMENTS. 


Badger Brass Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


PRICES ARE RIGHT! 
rom ADULTS 
$25, $30, $35. 
ron suveniues 


$20, $22.50, $25. 
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A Surprising Coincidence. 
An occurrence in the city of Portland, Maine, 


which is youched for by a reputable local news- 
paper, and which inyolves names and addresses 
which could hardly be falsely used in a city no 
larger than Portland, is so completely against the 
law of chances that it constitutes a really remark- 
able chapter in the history of coincidences. 


Tom Barnes, according to the Portland journal’s 
account of this occurrence, is the driver of a coal 
wagon. He cannot read or write, but carries in 
his head the addresses of people to whom he has 
to deliver coal. One day in December last he was 
civen a ton of coal with orders to deliver it to Mr. 

ancock, of No. 28 Anderson Street. 

On his way out of the street where the coal-yard 
is, Tom, in repeating the name and add: 
himself, managed to get the name and the str 
transposed, so that it stood ‘Anderson, 28 H 
cock Street,” in his mind, instead of “Hancock, 28 
Anderson Street.” Therefore, when he reached 
Haneock Street, he turned his horse into that 
thoroughfare, and being able to make out num- 
bers, went straight to No. 28. 

“Does Mr. Anderson live here?” he asked at 
the back door. 

Now the wonderful part of the story is that a 
Mr. Anderson did live there, and Tom was so 
informed. 

“TI have a ton of coal for him,” he said, and he 
proceeded to deliver it. Mrs. Anderson, who was 
at home, supposed that her husband had ordered 
the coal, although it was not from their usual 
dealer. Then Tom went back to the eonl-yard. 

That same night, when Mr. Anderson, who lives 
at 28 Hancock Street, Mr. Hancock, 
lives at 28 Anderson ame home 
were both surprised—Mr. Hancock beca 
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ny who 
they 
e he 
had not received a ton of coal that he had ordered, 
and Mr. Anderson because he bad received a ton 
of coal that he had not ordered. 

Both went next morning to the 1 office. Mr. 
Hancock was inquiring somew indig y 
why the coal had not gone to 28 son St . 
when Mr. Anderson came in and asked why a ton 
of coal had been sent to 28 Hancock Street which 
had not been ordered. 

Then everybody opened his eyes very wide, 
and Tom Barnes was called in, and opened his 
eyes wider still, and all shook hands and the 
matter was adjusted. But the wonder still 
remains that Mr. Anderson sbould live at 28 
Hancock Street and Mr. Hancock at 28 Anderson 
Street. 
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What He Saved. 


“You take a man that’s got real gumption, and 
itll come to the front, no matter what he’s 
undergoing,” remarked Jobn Low, of the Hullby 








Fire Company, as he unwound a muffler from his | 


neck and prepared for a belated breakfast. 


“Now there’s Ned Stone,” he went on hurried 
waving his hand to depr 
ged from his helpma' 
this morning just to see how the ruins were, and 
I declare, they’re complete! Job Saunders was 
there, and we walked around, seeing how com- 
plete they are! _ 

“When you think that even all the clothes that 
Myra Cr out on the line yesterday morning 
went, and that within two fours’ time there 
wasn’t so much as a spool of thread left in the 
Stone family, it seems as if Ned had reason to 
feel discourage¢ 

“They'd laid in a good stock of por 
and so on, but every mite of it was spoiled. 
said to Job that for all Ned’s thrifty ways, I 
guessed when he came home from Kenting last 
night and found he hadn't any home, he saw there 
was no use trying t¢ make the best of such a job. 

“T hadn't more than got the words out of my 
mouth before I saw Ned coming across the 
meadow with a big hauling-hook on Greenough’s 
wheelbarrow. He smiled at us just as cheerful, 
and said he: 

“Glad to see you, boys! Last night I couldn’t 
seem to sense anything, but I i to Myra this 
morning that as the stuff in the jar would make 
excellent grease when ‘twas tried out, I might as 
well come over and hook up some of the pork to 
give me a kind of an appetite for breakfast.’ 

“Job and I left him standing there, hooking up 
pork and so on out of the barrels, apparently just 
as easy in his mind as he was yesterday morning. 
And I reckon if there’s anybody in the neighbor- 
hood runs out of frying stuff within the next six 
months, Myra Stone will be able to supply ’em— 
at fire-proof rates.” 










“IT went over there 
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Asked Too Much. 


Some time ago the faculty of a theological 
seminary received a request for a minister, from 
@ little Western parish. The salary offered was 
so meagre, and the virtues demanded were so 
many, that the heads of the theological professors 
shook with perplexity. 


One of them pragestod writing that the ealy 
man they had ever known who might have filled 
the requirements of the parish was a late lamented 
ele who had accustomed himself to living 
almost entirely upon spiritual food in one poor, 
stony parish—but this suggestion was discarded. 
At tt the most energetic member of the 
faculty composed a letter which he was deputized 
to y and send off. He wrote follow 
= we fully understand that the | 
money in a parish does not lessen its de 
have a fine preacher and devoted pastor, we 
compelled to say that we know of no man who 
il your requirements. Were we living in the 





















days of the Apostle Paul, he would doubtless 
have preached tor you—but w you to bear in 
mind that he could have resor to sail-making 


on week-days in case of necessity 


———~. 





Its Slow Progress. 
They tell of an absent-minded professor in a 
college town who is so wrapped up in bis calling 
and in his studies as to pay little attention to 
what is going on about him. 
Meeting a friend one day on the street, he 
him: 





aid 





“This deplorable war with Spain is dragging 
alon: ee: is it not?” 

“War with Spain!” replied the other. 
professor, you surely know it ended months 
“Is it possible? f had not heard of it.” 

“Where in the world did you get the impression 
that the war was still in progress?” 

“From the magazines,” rejoined the professor, 
relapsing into his customary absent-mindedness. 
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There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 


No. 2 
Falcon 
Kodak 





For 34 x 3% Pictures, 
Uses Eastman’s 
light-proof film 


$= .00 
5 cartridges and can 


be loaded in daylight. 


Fine achromatic lens, safety 
shutter, set of three stops and 
socket for tripod screw. Well 
made and covered with leather. 
No extras, no bothersome plate 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


Catulegwes foes of tealers Roch ester, N.Y. 
99 

The “Mossberg 

TIRE BELL. 


No springs nor clockwork 
to operateits strikingmech- 
anism. Instead of such 
devices that constantly get 
out of order and that wear 
out rapidly we have 


Two Hammers 


standing upright inside the 
bells. These hammers are 
thrown upward by the 
action of the revolving knuckle- 
shaped axle carrying the friction 
wheel. They strike the bells a 
sharp, quick blow, and immedi- 
ately drop down, leaving the bells 
to vibrate freely, thus producing 
the loudest, clearest, most musi- 
cal tones possible. The bell is 
placeddirectly in frontof post over 
front wheel (or on rear wheel 
if preferred). Operated by means 
of a slight cord connecting with 
a small latch on the handle bar. 


The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 


Nothing to Get Out of Order. Never Rattles. 


. No. 1. Mossberg Chime, . 75 cents. 
Prices: No: 2 Single Gong, .’. : 50 cents. 







Patented 
Mar. 28, 
1899, 





dealer hasn't them. Ask him. | 
FRANK MOSSBERG CO., 640 Atwells Ave., Providence, R. 1, | 
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DUNLOP 


let of any 
Detachable tates has 
TIRES THE 
can be had on AMERICAN 
any well-known DUNLOP 
bicycle. They 


TIRE C0., 
Belleville, 


cost the maker 
more, and the 
rider less. 


THE REPAIR OUTFI 


Waiter Baker & Co.'s 
BREAKFAST 


Be sure that 
the Package 
bears our 
Trade-Mark. 


A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 





Pears’ 


soap is not only the best 
in all the world for toilet 
and bath but also for shav- 


ing. Pears was the in- 
ventor of shaving _ stick 
soap. 

All sorts of people use Pears’ 





all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 





A MODERN 
HISTORY of a 
MODERN WAR 


ARPER’S PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF THE 


WAR WITH SPAIN holds 


an 


exceptional position to-day 


among modern literary won- 


ders. 


Its high artistic qualities 


are unprecedented in modern 
printing, and it has established a standard in pictorial art 


that will be difficult to equal. 


HARPER’S 


HISTORY 
WAR WITH SPAIN 


maps in colors, and twenty-seven full-page lithographs. The 


brilliant victories achieved by 


There are five full-page 


PICTORIAL 
OF THE 


our soldiers and sailors have 


been faithfully pictured and de- 
scribed for this history by men 
pre-eminent in art and litera- 


ture. 


been left 


No point of interest has 
uncovered, and the 


plan of issuing the history in 
parts enables the present ac- 
tions in the Philippines to be 


included. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


For further information 
send a postal card to 


HARPER & 


BROTHERS 


Publishers, New York City, N. Y. 
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The most efficient and 
agreeable Dentifrice for 
cleansing and preserving 
the teeth. 

25 cents 


at all druggists. Sample Vial of 
lm =Ruetroam mailed freeon receipt 
of postage, 2 cents. Address, 

E. W. HOYT & CO., 


Lowe. Mass. 
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THE DIETZ 
Bicycle Lamp 


3 


stays alight despite joltings or wind, and gives 
a clear, steady, penetrating light for ten hours. 
For $2.50 we mail it to any address, or a circu- 
lar of it for the asking. It is as “all around” 
good as we know how to make it after fifty- 
eight years of nothing but lamp-building. 
R. BE. DIETZ CO., 64 Laight Street, 
Established 1840. New York City. 
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ots as straight and as well 
put free from danger, 
With a little practice any 
ome a crack shot. It will afford 
permanent amusement of an innocent and 
practical kind ; the pos: on of a gun helps 
to make a boy a manly be 


The Daisy Air Rifle 


It has black walnut 
led steel barrel, globe 
ts. Our 20th cen- 


A gun which 
as any gun mad 
@ and noise. 

an be 

























is the best gun 
stock, handsome 1 
sights, interchangeable 
tury “Daisy” (price 81 ill shoot either 
darts or shot, while our y" Repeater 
(price $1.25) will shoot 48 times without re- 
loading. (Enough shot can be bought for 10 
cents to shoot the Rifle 1000 times. Darts 
reduced to 8% cents per dozen.) 

If your dealer will not sell you a “Daisy” 
(be sure the word “Daisy” is on the stock), 
send us his r and we will send you one 
from our factory, charges prepaid, on 


receipt of price. 
DAISY BUTTON and HANDSOME 
ILLUSTRATED. BOOKLET { FREE. 
THE DAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Mich., U. S.A, 
TSSSSSSSSeSeSeSeeeseses 
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REAR-ADMIRAL JOHN C. WATSON, com 
mandant at the Mare Island navy-yard, San 
Francisco, has been ordered to Manila, to be in 
readiness to relieve Admiral | 
Dewey of the command of the | 
Asiatic squadron. No date is 
fixed for Admiral vender |) 
return, but he has been under a 
4 severe strain for more than a 
year, and is understood to be 

. desirous of coming back as soon 

ae | S=2m 8 conditions at Manila permit. 
ReswrAounn. warson, Extensive preparations are being 
imade to welcome him, and every city which can 
secure his consent will make a féte-day for him. 
Rear-Admiral Watson’s last command atioat was 
in charge of the “flying squadron” which was 
ordered in readiness last summer to menace the 
coasts of Spain. 














PROMOTED FOR GALLANTRY.—Col. Fred- 
erick Funston, of the Twentieth Kansas Regi- 
ment, has been promoted to the 
rank of brigadier-general for 
gallantry shown in the fighting 
in the Philippines. He has 
distinguished himself on several 
occasions, but his most daring 
- feat was in the Battle of 
i; Calumpit, when he crossed the 
Rio Grande River with two 

Covomn Fumstow. companies of his men on an 
improvised raft, in face of a heavy fire, and 
drove the insurgents from their trenches. 


AN AMERICAN GOVERNOR OF GUAM.— 
The United States cruiser Yosemite has sailed 
from New York to carry to his post Capt. 
Richard P. Leary, who has been commissioned 
governor of the Island of Guam, 
in the Ladrones. Captain Leary 
takes with him.125 marines, and 
supplies of seed and live stock 
for the encouragement of agri- 
culture. The Yosemite will 
be stationed at Guam for three 
years, and will place beacons 
and buoys and make surveys. 
. Guam is about 32 miles long 

carta tesa, and five broad, and so far 
removed from ordinary communication that when 
the Charleston visited it late last June the 
Spanish governor had not heard of the war, and 
supposed that the Charleston’s guns were fired 
as a salute. 











AN UNFORTUNATE VENTURE.—The at-| 
tempt of Italy to secure concessions of Chinese | 
territory has not been fortunate. The Chinese | 
government refused to lease San Mun Bay, and | 
the Italian government was +0 little pleased 
with the conduct of its minister at Peking that it 
recalled him. Later the entire Italian ministry 
resigned, to escape an adverse vote in the | 
chamber of deputies on its foreign policy. | 
ltaly’s military and naval expenditures are a 
heavy burden on the treasury, and her experience 
in Africa does not encourage further colonial 
ventares. | 


AMERICAN INTERESTS IN CHIN A.—Official 
assurances have been given that the new agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Russia as to 
their “spheres of influence” in China will not 
affect the interests of the United States in the 
territory included in the arrangement. It is 
added that even in case of the actual acquisition 
of territory by the two powers, which is not now 
contemplated, the commercial rights of the | 
United States would be respected. 


THe Arnmy Beer INVESTIGATION.—The 
military court of inquiry appointed to investigate 
the charges made by General Miles that the 
beef supplied to the army during the war with | 
Spain was unfit for food has made its report. 
It finds that the charge that the refrigerated 
beef was treated with chemicals is not estab 
lished; but that the canned roast beef was 
unsuitable for extensive use as a field ration, 
and that the purchase of enormous quantities of 
it by the commissary general—General Eagan— 
was “unwarranted and reckless.” The court 
censures General Miles for failing to notify the 
Secretary of War when he first formed the 
opinion that the beef was unfit; but recommends 
that no further proceedings be taken. ‘These 
findings are approved by the President. 

A Day oF FastinG AND PRAYER.—The | 
National Afro-American Council of the United 
States has issued a proclamation asking the 
colored people of this country to observe Friday, | 
June 2, as a day of fasting and prayer. The 
council alleges many injustices to colored people, 
and especially recent instances of lynch law. | 
The proclamation appointing the day of fasting 
recites these occurrences, and pleads that “God 
the Father of Mercies may take our deplorable | 
case in Ilis own hands, and if vengeance is to be 
meted out let God Himrelf repay.”’ | 
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MICROSCOPE THE INVISIBLE WORLD REVEALED. 
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BOTANICAL SUPPLY CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Telegraph Operator’s | 


work is pleasant, pays good wages, 

and leads to the highest positions. We 

teach it qu! and start our 

graduates in itailroad or Com- 
mercial servi 


Gporatora are in. great demand 
Write for free illus. catalogue. 


VALENTINES? 


PORTSMOUTH « PRESTON” 
SMELLING SALTS. 


«When you are faint, dizzy, ca 
rvous, ov hive a hea 

th’ “ Preston” Smell~ 

Will relieve and refresh 

instantly and its, delightful 

pleasing! Try tt. 

Druggists, De 

ores, ows Agents on all Rail 
ains or sent by mail. 2. 


Preston of New Hampshire. 


To Amateur 
Photographers. 


me HE COMPANION’S Photographie Exhibition 

and Contest for pictures taken since Oct. 1, 

1898, will be conducted on the same liberal tern 

as in previous years. 

All amateur photographers are invited to con- 
tribute, with the assurance that every contribution 
will be placed on exhibition, each bearing the 
name and address of the sender. 

For the best photographs—that is, best from the 
standpoint of the artist and the photographer— | 
the following awards will be made: 


Men’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Men next in order of merit. 
Women’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
‘Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 


Boys’ Class. 


you 
Tagrance is most 





For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth | 


birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma, 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
BOYS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Boys next in order of merit. 
Girls’ Class. 
For Girls who will not have passed their eighte 
birthday at the close of the competition, Octobe 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma, 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
GIRLS' HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 
Beginners’ Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 
For those who took their first picture with their own 
camera since October 1, 185 


Humorous Class. ONE vant: Five Dollars. 
GRAND PRIZE OF A SILVER V 















best s all 

The vase 18 of solid silve rautiful design and 
nine inches high. Jt is valued at 380.00, The name of 
the winuer will be engraved upon it together with a 





| Suitable inscription. 


A CERTIFICATE. 
ry contribut or more pictures will | 
vive a handsor exhibit, suitable for | 
ming, bearing 





ne. 
CONDITIONS. 
The receipt of photographs will be considered 
sufficient evidence that the sender intends to 
abide by these conditions: 








very contributor must be an amateur, 

y photograph must have been taken since 
October 1, 189 
Contribut 
any size or 
The class, 
must be wri 








may send any number of pictures of 





‘and name and address of the competitor, 
non the back of each photograph 

mast be mounted singly, and no picture 
med. 


















can be paid for or returned; it be 
The Companion, to use as it may ple 
» competition closes at noon, October 2, 1599. 
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our fine Perfumes, Flavoring Extracts, Toilet Soap, ete. 
We make the best goods and give the best premiums, 
Write at once for circular and full particulars free. 

CROFTS & REED, $42 AUSTIN AVE., B 95, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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4 Inuideomely illustrated. 
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thletic Goods, Bathing Suits, Free. 
BATES SPORT OO., 160 OConaness ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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a 
Bicycle 

Watch, Camera, 

Dinner Set, 
Mandolin or Guitar. 
by selling « few boxes of our high-grade Toilet Soap ta 
your neighbors, No money required in advance. Our 
plan the best, even boys and girls do well. Our pre 
miums as good as money will buy. Large illustrated 
list mailed free. Write today for full particulars. 


H. H. DAWSON SOAP CO., 56 Fifth Av., Dept.79, Chicago 


$6: t $30 3000 BICYCLES 


Everyone a Bargain. 


NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
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\well made and durable. 
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GINS $50 “Arlington’” $22.00 
No better wheels made. 
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value. uy direct from manufacturers, thus saving 
dealers’ large profits. Write today for special offer. [llus- 
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CROOKED ANKLES 


are so common because parents neglect 
to su rt the ankles when the ehild is 
young and the bones are soft, and the 
longer it goes the harder to correct. 


GOLDEN'S ANKLE SUPPORTERS 


(worn inside the shoe) help the little 
ankles to keep straight and prevent 
deformity, | C reular free telling 

all about t 


m — pric 
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50 Ibs. Waltham Gold Watch: 
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Write Jor Catalogue, Order 1, Oe 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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162 W. Van Buren St., B-177, Chicago, Ills. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
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Sporting Goods, Musical 
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luable premiums —the best that 
money can by for selling 18 pkgs. National 
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NATIONAL INK CO., 197 La Salle 8t., Chicago. 
5000 BICYCLES 
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h guaranteed, $10 to $25. 
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Shopworn and second hand 
wheels, good machines, 
BS to S10. Great Factory 
Clearing Sale. We ship any- 
: where, to any one, on ap- 
proval ‘and trial without a centin advance. 

EARN A BICYCLE by helping us advertise our 
superb wheels. Easy work and sure reward on our now plan. We 
will give one Rider Agent in each town FREE USE of Sample 
Wheel to introduce y hom. Write at Once for Our Special Offer, 
LEAD CYC ‘0 NY, Chicago, IL 
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There are none so deaf 
as those who won't buy 


Wilson’s sense" Ear-Drums 


The only scientific sound-conduetors.  Invis- 


ible, comfortable, efficient. They fit in the ear. 
Doctors recommend th Thousands testify 
to their perfection and to benefit derived. 


Information and book of letters from many users, free. 


WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 
100 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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WE will mail Companion 

readers the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine 
Instruction Book. This is 
the most complete and beau- 
tiful book of the kind ever 
published. It’s FREE for 
the asking.’ It will give 
you a better idea of our 
superb Sewing Machine 
than anything we can say. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass, 
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A New Form or Kire.—Scientific kite- 
flying has made great progress in recent years. 
The Companion has frequently noted the) 
achievements at the Blue Hill Observatory in| 
Milton, Massachusetts. Mr. G. A. Frismuth, 
of Philadelphia, has borrowed an n 
idea from the balloon fly, or <4 
“‘telltale,’’ used on ships to show 
the direction of the wind, and 
has constructed a kite consisting of three cones, 
one within the other. The mouth of each cone 
consists of a bamboo circle, to which the silk 
bag is fastened. * The circles in the experimental 
kite are 12, 18 and 24 inches in diameter, and 
the cones are 24, 36 and 42 inches in length each, 
with a two-inch outlet at the end. A little 
protuberance at the bottom of the outer bamboo 
hoop shows where a small lump of lead ballast 
is attached. The weight of the entire construc- 
tion is seven ounces. The kite at a height of 
1000 feet registered a pull of 16 pounds. It 
seems to be an easy form of kite for boys and 
amateurs to construct. 

Saturn’s NinrH SaTELLireE.—Professor 
Pickering, cf the Harvard Observatory, has 
discovered a ninth satellite revolving around the 
planet Saturn. The eighth satellite was dis- 
covered at the Harvard Observatory by Professor 
Bond in 1848. The new satellite was found 
with the aid of photography, its image appearing 
among the stars on four plates exposed in the 
Bruce photographie telescope at the Harvard 





station near Arequipa, Peru. it is exceedingly 
faint, being estimated at magnitude fifteen and a 


half. Its distance from the planet is three and 
ahalf times greater than that of the outermost 
satellite of Saturn hitherto known, or about 
7,787,000 miles. ‘This is more than 32 times the 
distance of our moon from the earth. Beside its | 
nine moons Saturn has an enormous number of | 
small attendant bodies crowded together and 
forming its famous rings. 


_Beanrs IN DEATH GULCH.—In the Yellow- 
stone National Park is a ravine called Death 
Gulch, because it is evident that animals occa- 
sionally perish in it on account of the excessive 
quantity of carbonic acid in the air. In this 
respect it resembles the celebrated Dog Grotto 
near Naples. Both are in a voleanic region 
where active eruptions do not now occur, but 
where mephitic gases issue from the rocks and 
settle in low places. A recent visitor to the 
Yellowstone Park reports having seen the car- 
casses of eight bears in Death Gulch. 


LarGE Tires Versus SMALL ONES.— 
Experiments made in the engineering department. 
at Cornell University have shown that, other 
things being equal, a bicycle runs more easily 
with a large tire than with a smallone. A two- 
inch tire, for instance, was decidedly easier to 
Tun than a tire of an inch and a half diameter. 

“EARTHQUAKE EcHOoES.”’—Mr. John Milne 
gives this name to certain vibrations, which his 
delicate instruments have revealed, running 
through the crust of the earth after the occurrence 
of distant earthquakes. The apparent symmetry 
of these pulsations, resembling the rhythm of 
musical sounds, leads him to suggest that an 
earthquake may be “a blow, or blows, which 
come to an end with musical vibrations inside 
the world.” The blows probably come from the 
slipping, or falling, of rock within the earth. 
Mr. Milne, at his observatory on the Isle of 
Wight, photographs vibrations of his seismo- 
graphic pendulums, induced by earthquakes 
many thousands of miles away, and in a recent 
letter he speaks of “a magnificent set of waves | 
which arrived from Mexico on the night of 
January 24th.” 





How Iysects MAKE Sotr.—Mr. Darwin 
once wrote a book, which many readers pro- 
nounced as interesting as a novel, on earthworms 
and the wonderful way in which they plow up, 
turn over and invigorate the soil. In a recent 
address Dr. L. O. Howard, of Washington, 
showed that many species of insects are also 
important agents in soil-making. ‘They are 
found beneath the ground, he says, in incredible 
numbers, and they penetrate to a surprising 
depth. “The minute insects of the family Pod- 
uride—which are wingless—have been found 
swarming literally by the million at a depth of 
six to eight feet in a stiff clay subsoil.” 

No SMOKE AND No FLAsu.—The new 
French rapid-fire gun, invented by Colonel 
Humbert, is said to make no flash when fired 
with smokeless powder. The location of such a 
gun, concealed in grass or shrubbery, would be 
completely undiscoverable to an enemy. 
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A 2-cent Stam 


will bring to any boy or girl who 
writes, particulars of a way to 
earn during vacation $1.50 a day 
and upwards, selling new low- 
priced Graphophone. Attractive 
employment. Easy to interest 
people and make sales. All the 
wonders and pleasures of the best 
Talking Machine at little cost 
Write, enclosing 2-ct. stamp for reply, to 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., 
141 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Comfortable Shoes, 


$4. 


Gentiemen’s Shoes. 
Health=giving Shoes. 
Good fitting Shoes. 


Shoes that give you character. 
Send for Catalogue free. 


Ralston Health Shoe Makers, 
Campello, Mass. 
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Amateur Photographers 
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The LOVELL DRY PLATES, 


because they are rapid, brilliant, clean, 
absolutely reliable, easy to work, and sure in 
results. These Plates will fit your holders. 


A Sample Packagé (4x5) sent pre- 
paid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


| SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, “SUN MAGIC.” 


LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. CO., 
Dept. Y, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
If your dealer will not supply you, write to us. 


LARKIN 


Factory to Family, 


Our oe fA Sully er 
promod Youth's 
Wonlpanion, Peb. 16th 
and March 30th, 


END for a beautiful booklet free. 
tells how to obtain, free, the Tomous 
Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 


arkia Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


DR. SHEFFIELD’S 


Créme | 


The Larkia Soap Mfg. Co.. 












is pleasant to use, 
healthful, lasting 
and makes... 








Try it, then buy it. 
Send 2c. stamp for 
Sample FREE 


SHEFFIELD DENFIFRICE 00, 
New im, Conn. 
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Do You Know 


HOW TO MAKE 
PHOTOGRAPHS ? 


Pe zou wish to Know ? 
nd 60 cents for one year’s subscription for the 


“AMATEUR 
POINTER” 


for Amateur Photographers. 
Issued Monthly. Sonn imple Copy, 5 cents. 


IT TELLS You ALL! 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 595 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


57 years’ experience in this line of business. 















A Simple accurate 
and easily adjust- 
ed POCKET CASH 
REGISTER. Every 
person whowishes 
to keep account of 
his or her Daily, 

Weekly,or Mont 

lyexpenses,cando 
so. Or, it can be 
used as 5 counter 
for GOLF, BASE 
BALL, Etc. its uses 
are Innumerable. 
Made of Alumi- 
num, weight ‘; oz. 
Size of a silver 








dollar. Sent to any address in U.S. or Can. Post- 
aid, for 25e. Reference Commer oe Bank, Port 
uron. Uv. 8. Pat. Feb. 21, 1899. Can. Pe nding. 


| Mafd. by CENTURY NOVELTY CcO., 


PORT HURON, MICH., U.S.A. 

























in a 
Spoon Design 


Can be readily selected, and 
the quality “of the goods 
known to be thoroughly 
reliable, if you ask your 
dealer for wares stamped 
with the trade-mark 


1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


Over half a century of 
continuous and successful 
manufacturing has made 
this np a guarantee of 
the best in silver plate. Re- 
member ‘1847,’ the identi- 
fying mark of ‘the original 
and genuine “Rogers” goods. 


Our Book Free 


It shows over fifty designs in 
spoons.as well as many kinds 
ol knives.forks,berry spoons, 
cold 1 forks, etc. Tea 
sets, tureens, baking dishes, 
etc., oo shown. You 
will nt of the variety 
of goods we make, and the 
trade-marks by which the: 
can be easily distinguishe: 
wherever bought, by sending 
for catalogue K 
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STOMACH PAINS 
BILIOUSNESS 
SICK HEADACHE, Etc 


10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. 


15 
Cents 


may open the 
door to 


Business 
Success. | 
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netic, lightning c. 
$1 00 | Employers Need It to simplify expenses 
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THE BOOK-KEEPER CO., Ltd., Publishers, 
Department 21, DETROIT, MICH. 
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A case of bad health that RIP ANS 
will not benefit. They banish 
} and prolor ite. One gives relies f 

Note the word R-LP-A-N-S e package and accept 
no substitute. R-I-P. o" nee 5 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 cents, nay be had at any drug-store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPANS 
CHEMICAL. CO.. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York, 
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Whe ose Hou: useis sit; 


Yours or the 
like to spread their own mixtures on your 


ainters’? Some painters 
house, but it’s for you to order. Before 

you do so look 
at the merit of 


Q sil) 


NOT Mm MIXED. 


Not a patent paint, not a new idea, but made of 
time-tested pigments such as reliable painters use. 
The proportions are the most important feature, 
then the grinding to an exact science by powerful 
machines produces a smooth paint, tough, yet 
ielding. One gallon of oil to every gallon of 
Hammar Paint makes two gallons of paint that 
ays best in the real test, costing only $2.40, or 
RP 20 per gallon. We recommend buying the lin- 
seed oil fresh and pure from your dealer. 
‘We guarantee Hammar Paint not to 
crack, peel, blister or chip off for five 
years; if it does we will refund the 
paint ‘cost in cash, also save you 25 
per cent. of your paint bill. 
Let us send you, our booklet,“The Truth About 


House Paint,” and 1,000 practical painters’ testi- 
monials. They are free. 











BevinstonBells 


| are made from highest quality 
of bell metal and have the 
forms best calculated to pro- 
duce clear, strong, musical f 


tones: SO cts. 
for this 13¢ in. Gong Bell 
with electric stroke, rotary 












movement, nickel finish. 


OurNew Era( 24 in. 
bell) is the newest 
thing out. Wind 
it up and ‘push 

the button;”? it will 

ring five minutes con- 
tinuously. Full nickel 
finish. A Beauty! $1.00. 
ny 
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Bevin bells. We'll sell 
1 direct if he hasn't them. 


BEVIN BROS, MFG. CO., E. Hampton, Conn. 
Oldest bell manufacturers in America, 


















THE pleasure of cy- 
cling often tempts 
one so far in the 
that it becomes nec 
sary to use the eve 
ing for returning. 

t other times an 
evening ride is under- 
taken for some busi- 
ness errand or purely 
for pleasure. Such occasions make the high- 
wayman’s opportunity and how often, in these 
days, one reads of some bicycle-rider being 
“held up,” roughly handled and robbed in the 
night. At such times as these one needs a 


FOREHAND 


“Perfection’”’ Revolver. 


Self-defence would fully justify its use, and its 
costisnothing compared to the security it affords. 


There’s No Other Revolver Made Like It. 


























The 
positive 
cylinder 
stop and the 
automatic 
hammer block 
ceidental discharge an tm- 
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rtistic, perfect 
ur dealer cannot supply you we'll sell 
u direct at same price ($4.00), cash 
with order; but ask him first, it’s handter. 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 

























eo ath’s Companion n illustrated weekly 
7h xs of eight paReR. Its subscription price is 
-75 » year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
ieee ina single week issue of the paper. All 


Itional er eight—which is the number 
given for ear 70 a gift to the subscribers from 
fhe publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year, 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
weriver directly to thin office, We do not request 
Axents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


tions. 

Payment for the Compani 
shoul made in 4 Po: 
Bank Cheek, or Draft. or an 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN 
send the money in 4 Registered Letter. 
masters ure required to register letters whenever 
requested to do xo, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or elxe it Is stolen. Persons who send 
allver to us Ina letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of inoney by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription ts pild, can be changes 

Discontinuances.—Keimember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
hia paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your pai di not enable us to dis- 

ontinue tt, ax we cannot find your nainé on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
Sur books unless this ts don 

Caution against ing money to strangers 
Torenew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangera should not be made. If subseribers do 
this It must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


























CONVULSIONS. 


i nervous system of 


infants is much more 
irritable than that of 
older people; that is to 
say, itis excited to undue 
action by various stimu- 
lants which in the older 
child or the adult would 

“sS have no similar effect. 
For example, many fevers begin In adults with a , 
chill, but in infants with a convulsion. It is this; 
fact that makes spa: so common, and for the | 
most part of comparatively so little significance, 
in babies. 

After the second or third year the nervous 
system acquires more equilibrium, and then a 
convulsion is a more serious matter, and indicates 
the probable existence of some nervous disease 
in the child. 

Medical writers usually divide convulsions in 
young children into febrile, reflex and toxic, 
according as they are indicative of the beginning 
of a fever, or are the result of some irritation of 
the skin or mucous membranes,—as In children 
who are cutting teeth or who have worms,—or are 
cxused by the action of some poison circulating 
in the blood. This poison may be introduced 
from without, either in the milk or in the alr, or It 
may be formed within the body as a result of | 
indigestion. 5 

In the treatment of a baby in convulsions the 
first thing, of course, is to find the cause and to 
remove it, if possible. This is, however, usually 
the last thing done, for by the time the physician 
arrives almost all the domestic remedies have 
usually been tried. It 1s moreover not always 
possible to find the true cause, or to remove it 
when found, and then the treatment must be 
directed to the convulsion Itself. 

At the beginning of the spasm the child's cloth- 
ing should be examined to make sure that there 
are no pins scratching It, and no strings tied too 
tightly. It should be taken into a large, airy room, 
or out-of-doors if the weather Is suitable. A warm 
bath is often efficacious. If the spasms have 
come on soon after eating, especially if the baby 
is bottle-fed, vomiting should be induced by 
tickling the throat, or by warm salt and water if 
the child can swallow. 

If the convulsions are due to indigestion or to 
worms, as they often are, or to teething, as they 
seldom are, the doctor’s task will be an easy one; 
if they are due to a beginning fever, they will 
subside as the fever develops; If they are due to 
actual disease of the nervous system, they will 
probably recur at intervals in spite of the best 
of treatment. 
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ELECTRICITY FAR UNDERGROUND. 


Among the wonderful things that electricity has 
done, few seem more remarkable, or more adm 
rable, than its recent abolition, In a coal-mine in 
Tlinols, of darkness underground, and its employ- 
ment at the same time to replace hand or animal 
power in hauling the coal to the shafts. Trolley | 
roads far below the surface, and electric lights 
rather than the flickering Ittle lamps on the | 
miners’ heads or on the walls of the “rooms” in 
which they work, constitute indeed a revolution 
in mining processes. 

This innovation has been made in coal-mine 
No. 11, at Mount Olive, in southern Illinois. An | 
electrical plant, set up on the surface above the 
mine, successfully operates trolley lines, lights 
and shaft elevators below. The wires are strung 
overhead along the entrics, and penetrate to the | 
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the miners. A car containing several men was 
pulled by the trolley a distance of a mile in two 
minutes. The men had to cling to the car to keep 
from being blown off by the strong current in the 
mine, and reported that they “lost their breath.” 

The use of electric lighting and transportation 
in mines {s likely to ameliorate greatly the lot of 
miners. It diminishes the danger of explosion, 
accelerates the work, and saves much pollution 
of the air caused by the use of lamps and animals. | 


A FEARFUL TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


At Argentine, Kansas, near Kansas City, the 
big Indian elepbant, “Rajah,” has been wintering 
with a circus. Rajah had shown at times a very 
dangerous disposition, but his keeper, Frank 
Fisher by name, had no trouble, under ordinary 
circumstances, In managing him. 


But all animals, and especially those of danger- 
ous disposition, ifke to be approached and dealt 
with in the manner which iy habitual with them, 
Fisher had been accustomed to put the elephant 
through certain rformances. One day lately 
Fisher came in intoxicated. He attempted to 
inake the elephant perform. Quite evidently the 
beast saw that his keeper was not conducting 
himself in his usual manner, and refused to do 
what the man ordered. 

Then Fisher seized Rajab’s trunk and attempted 
to put him through the movement. Rajab, in 
anger, wrapped the trunk around the man’s arm 

crushed it. Then, throwing him violently to 

the ground, the elephant sought to transfix him 

with bis tusks. Unable to reach him with these, 

Rajab knelt on hin with all his ponderous weight. 

efore assistance could be brought, Fisher’s 

lite had been crushed out. He had paid a fearful 
penalty for his intemperance. 








FEEDING RAGAMUFFINS. 


The Rev. C. L. Dodgson, better known by 
readers of ‘Alice in Wonderland” as Lewis 
Carroll, was a lovable man, who delighted to 
do good in a quiet way. In his “Life and Letters” 
! the following story is told by one of his child- 
friends: 


My sister and I were spending a day of delight- 
ful sightseeing in town with him. We were both 
| children, and were much interested when he took 
| us into an American shop where the cakes tot | 

sale were cooked by 
your eyes, and han 
cook’s hands. 

As the preparation of them could easily be seen | 
from outside the window, a small crowd of raga- 
muffins naturally assembled there, and I well 
remember Mr. Dodgson’s piling up seven of the 
cakes on one arm, taking them out and doling 
them round to the seven hungry little youngsters. | 

The simple kindness of the act impressed its 
charm on his child-friends inside the shop as much 
as on his little stranger friends outside. 


a very rapid process before 
led to you straight from the | 
| 





TRUTH ABOVE ALL THINGS. 


The person who goes against his own interest 
by the rigidness of his devotion to truth some- 
times finds that he has served his Interest in that 
very way. An English paper tells this story: 


A boy once applied at a store for work. 

“We don't e lazy boys here,” said the 
manager. “Are you tond of work?” 

“No, sir,” responded the boy, looking the other 
straight in the face. 

“Oh, you're not, are you? Well, we want a boy 
that is.” 

“There aint any,” sald the boy, decidedly. 

“Oh yes, there are. We have had over half a 
dozen of that kind here this morning to take the 
place we have.” 

“How do you know they are?” asked the boy. 

“They told me so.” 

“So could I, but I’m not a liar.” 

And the lad said it with such an air of convine- 
ing energy that he was engaged at once. 


WHEN VICTORIA WENT VISITING. 


It is difficult to imagine Queen Victoria as a 
window-cleaner; but little princesses, like other 
little girls, enjoy “keeping house,” and the Golden 
Penny vouches for this incident as novel and true: 


When a little child the Princess Victoria went 
with her mother to visit Queen Adelaide. The 
Duchess of Kent was obliged to leave the little 
one alone with the queen for some time, and the 
latter, to make the princess feel at home, said: 
“Now, my dear, ave an hour to spend with 
me, and you shall do exactly as you like.” 

“Exactly as I like?” sald the little princess, 
doubtfully. 

“Yes,” replied the queen, little Imagining what 
was to follow. 

“Then, dear Aunt Adelaide,” said the child, 
“may I be allowed to clean the windows?” 

ueen Adelaide was startled, but the little one 
had her way, setting to work with sleeves care- 
fully rolied up and an apron tied round her waist. 


ORIGINAL IN HER WAY. 


The domestic employed in the household of the 
Fergusons must have been, after her own peculiar 
fashion, a treasure. 


“George.” said Mrs. Ferguson, who, having 
finished ber breakfast. was glancing over the 
“miscellany” column of the morning paper, “I see 
here are now sixty-five ways of making coffee.” 
“Doe: the paper say so?’’ asked Mr. Ferguson. 














Well,” sald Mr. Ferguson, tasting the cup of 
coffee by his plate once more and pushing It away 
from him, “without knowing what the sixty-five 
ways are, or anything about them, I am will{ng to 
go ou record as saying that Bridget’s method of 
making coffee is the sixty-sixth.” 





farthest depths of the mine. 

The miners, working by bright electrie light, | 
load the cars in their respective rooms; the cars 
are then connected with the trolleys, and are | 
whisked away to the bottom of the shaft, to be 
hoisted above. 

At the trial, fourteen cars were hauled ina row 
with perfect ea Tt would have taken a great 
many mules—the motive power formerly employed 
in the mine—to do this. The cage is kept hoisting 
continuously, 

The quickness of the transportation astonishes 





MAKING THEIR MOUTHS WATER. 


The method employed by Dutch fishermen to 
ensure “astonishing catches” is thus described by 
the Golden Penny: 


The fisherman puts a number of live worms and 
insects ina bottle partially filled with water, and 
then corks it securely. The bottle is dropped into 
the water, the fisherman sinking his line slong- 
side. 

It appears that the sight of the wriggling con- 
tents of the bottle so excites the appetite of the 










COMPANION. 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice” will prevent trouble from bad teeth. (Adv. 
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Hospital Belt. 
—s This belt gives absolute sp. 
port to the abdomen and 
particularly designed to re- 
lieve and correct weakness in. 


that part. Itis greatly appre- 
ciated by patients recovering from 
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iz t ex 
measure by hand, of ic thread similar to that used 
in our celebrated Elastic Stockings, only heavier. Fit 
guaranteed if measurements are correctly taken. 
Send for prices and self-measuring directions. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 
Announcement. 


At the earnest solicitation of many leading 
dentists, we have now placed on general sale 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brushes 


(used now by the cleanliest people everywhere). | 
Adults’, 35c. Youths’, 25c. Children’s, 25c. | 

Always sold ina yellow box. Good teeth must be | 
secured in childhood. Ask your dentist about this brush. 
Our booklet, “Tooth Truths,” sent free. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 100 Pine St., Florence, Mass. | 


“Simplex” Trouser-Hanger. 


Unlike anything you ever saw for 
pressing and creasing your trousers. 





STOCKINGS 
‘xrade to wear: 
EVERY BOY WANTS 


to wear our No. 















19 Impro’ mn Clads 
ve the T KNE 






5 i they are 4 
made especially for Re 
facture “Iron Clads” of equal quality and great 
variety for men, women and children. 

Anak Your Deater for “Iron Clads” 
ihe can't supply pou, send 25 cents for 
sample pair. State style and size desired. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 


St. Joseph, M 












No bothering 
amps, elastics, 
sticks, boards or 
wires. The Simplex 
fastens to a 
cleat in your 
closet or on 
the door. Insert 
trousers with- 
out removing 
hanger. Holds 
by th 


The New Shoe 
for Women. 
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Price and the Best 
at any Price. 
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finny tribe that they fall easy victims to the baited 
hooks. 
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Single Hanger, 50 cents. 
Double, 75cts. Triple, $1. 
Ask for the “Simplex.” 
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ELECTRIC 
Bicycle Lamp. 


Follow our simple instructions 
and we guarantee that 


“IT WORKS.” 
Doesn’t Blow Out 
or Jar Out. 


Simple, Compact, Reliable, 


Tell your dealer you want it. 


$3.75 













Recharge 
Batteries 


from any incandescent 
burner with a direct 
electriccurrent by using 
our simple recharging 
device, thereby furnish- 
ing light from eight to 
twelve hours for less 
than two cents. 


Cheaper Than Oil or Gas. 


On receipt of $1.25 
additional we will for- 
&@ We also manufacture ward this with the lamp, 

all express charges 


ELECTRIC HOUSE and CARRIAGE LAMPS. We mail catalogues. 


United States Battery Company, 7235 Brorarays Mt, tose, ms. 


SUCCESS 


Has come to thousands through the new system of education. 


Have. you Investigated 
the Opportunities Afforded by it? 


Se Tae It has made Steam Engin- 
eers and Firemen—Electrt- 
cal Engineers. Machintsts— 
Designers and Mechanical 
Engineers. — Carpenters— 
Architects, Contractors and 
Builders. Apprentices— 
Draughtsmen and Engin- 
eers. Clerks—Bookkeepers 
and Draughtsmen. 


Fulfillment of Every Promise Guaranteed 
by $1,500,000 Invested Capital. 


Subjects Taught:—Mechanical Drawing, Machine Design, Pattern Drafting, Steam 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Telephony, Architecture, Arciiitectural Drawing, ff 
Plumbin, eating and Ventilation. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Bookkeeping, Sten- 
ography, English Branches. Write, mentioning subject in which you are interested, to & 
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Some Practical Hints on Camping. 


Camp life, as usually described in print, seems 
altogether fascinating; but it will not be found 
otherwise than extremely uncomfortable unless 
the campers have a general knowledge of what 
to do and how to do it. Perhaps this is to be 
learned by experience only, but advice is not 
wholly useless, and so I will set down some 
points worthy the attention of young adventurers 
in this line. 

In the first place, go prepared to work, for 
nine-tenths of your waking time should be thus 
spent. Not until you give up loafing and acquire 
a taste for activity will you begin to appreciate 
the true pleasures of rough camping. 

Take with you a complete change of outer 
clothes, two changes of underclothing, and at 
Teast half a dozen pairs of socks. Do not forget 
Soap, towels, needles, thread, or a ball of stout 
twine. All such things can best be carried ina 
rubber clothes-bag with a canvas cover, for this 
will keep out wet, endure rough handling, and 
be handy to carry or pack. A canvas carryall 
is a capital thing for blankets. 

Beef-noceasins are excellent foot-wear for 
camping, but you may not find them for sale in 
your neighborhood. If you decide to wear boots 
be sure that they are thoroughly broken in before 
you start. New boots, whether cowhide or 
something less plank-like, will blister your feet 
if you wear them while walking much more 
than usual. 

Grease your boots often, to keep them water- 
proof and pliable, and take two or three pairs of 
light, cheap tennis shoes with you. They are 
comfortable in canoeing and will serve as slippers 
in camp. 

A good axe for camp is the “double-bitted” or 
two-bladed. One edge can be kept sharp for 
regular chopping, while the other is used for 
cutting roots and all-around rough work. A 
moderately small hatchet will be found very 
handy for cutting boughs, ete. 

Flour, potatoes, ham or bacon, condensed milk 
and maple sugar are almost essential provisions, 
together with, of course, salt, pepper, sugar, tea 
and coffee. Oatmeal porridge is an excellent 
camp food, and anything may be added that 
taste, space and pocketbook will allow. It isa 
great mistake, however, to take too much; 
fishing and hunting will be promoted if you must 
depend somewhat on gun and rod. 

If you are without a compass—but you should 
not be—your watch will do for general reckon- 
ings. With the hour-hand pointed to the sun, 
south is exactly midway between the hour 
indicated and the figure XIl. If it is two 
o'clock, for instance, point the hand indicating 
two to the sun, and I. will be due south. At 
eight o’clock the same operation will bring X. to 
that point. 

A small compass and sun-dial combined is an | 
excellent thing to have. It will be found very | 
useful in case your watch goes wrong or is lost— | 
which mishaps should be carefully guarded 
against. 

Be careful in using your axes and hatchets. 
Nothing can be more dangerous than to handle 
them recklessly, especially in the woods, where 
doctors are not. Keep them sharp, otherwise 
their usefulness is greatly marred. Always see 
that there is nothing in the way of your axe- 
stroke. Men, and experienced ones, have had 
their feet literally split asunder by the obstruction 
of nothing more than a tiny twig. 

In a mountainous country there will be little 
difficulty in finding springs, after you know how 
to look for them. Wherever, at the bottom of a 
hill or mountain, you find wet earth or wet 
rocks, you may almost invariably find a spring 
by simply rolling away the rocks and gouging 
outa basin. If aspring is there you will soon 
have a pool of clear, cold water. 

Of course your weapons must depend upon the 
nature of the country and the game to be found. 
In some localities only a shotgun can be used; 
in others, nothing but a rifle. Revolvers are of 
little or no use except when hunting on horse- 
back, and in ordinary camp life are perfect 
nuisances. 

The rifle, past question, is the king of 
weapons. To be sure, only the skilful can 
appreciate it; but that is its charm. Shotguns 
are built on a sort of general “kill what you hit” 
principle; rifles, “kill what you’re aimed at’”— 
and nothing more. There is a manly precision 
about them that is most gratifying. | 

Always take good care of your firearms. Be 
sure that the barrel, in particular, is kept clean 
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good deal of a job, but with ingenuity and a 
little hard work it can be accomplished. 

‘The best way is to make a skeleton of four 
uprights with the necessary cross-sticks, and 
simply stretch the cheese-cloth over it, sewing it 
in place and banking earth around the bottom. 
In all probability it will be some time before you 
can get it perfectly tight. 

To obtain a deer-hide that will retain its hair 
after tanning one must skin the careass before 
its natural heat goes out. But. a-—skinned 
carcass will not keep so well as one with the 
hide on, for the flies cannot pierce hair and hide 
to deposit their eggs on the flesh. 

One important point is to’ be remembered 
about camp-fires. In the primitive forest it will 
be found that the earth, frequently for four or 
five feet below the surface, consists of a sort of 
rich loam, made up of decomposed vegetation 
generally. If a fire is built upon this it will 
gradually but surely eat its way through 
everything down to the solid earth, and from 
side to side indefinitely. 

I remember a case where nearly the whole 
camp was thus undermined. ‘Trees became 
shaky, and had to be felled. A man would be 
calmly walking about with an armful of dishes, 
perhaps, and suddenly find himself waist-deep 
in a pit of fires Now and again, without the 
slightest warning, a little tongue of flame would 
shoot up here or there, marking the ever- 
advancing boundary line. 

Buckets after buckets of water were thrown 
down these points of outbreak, but to apparently 
no effect; the fire was too deep-seated to be 
reached, and probably not until the coming of 
the spring freshet was it actually extinguished. 
Great care should be taken, therefore, to build 
your fires upon solid ground, 

If you are in a hedgehog country, be careful to 
leave nothing in the way of biscuits lying around 
loose during your absence, for the hedgehogs 
will soon find them and scatter things generally. 

Night-hunting of all kinds is illegal. Therefore 
let no person persuade you to try it. Should 
you have a proper reason for canoeing at night 
be sure that you are warmly clad while on the 
water. 

You will, in all probability, get cut or bruised 
in some way before you get home, and for 
wounds of any ordinary kind a little balsam will 
be of great service. 

During some spare moment take a small bottle 
and fill it with the “tears” that are so common 
on the balsam’s trunk. In case of emergency a 
few fibres of any kind, or a strip of linen, dipped 
in this stieky liquid, will afford an excellent 
means of holding a wound closed. A little of 
the stuff laid on the wound itself will keep out 
air and dirt. 

Last, but by no means least, haye a most 
profound regard for your firearms. Use them 
fearlessly and intelligently, but take no liberties. 
Keep constantly in mind the too often repeated 
story of “didn’t know it was loaded.” 

WILLIAM B. Dun 
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Looking for the Army. 


‘The preponderance of commissioned officers 
over soldiers in the Cuban army is satirized by a 
contemporary in a supposed scene between an 
interpreter and the United States paymaster, 
who goes to hand over to the soldiers of one of 
the Cuban corps its share of the three million 
dollars sent to it by our government. The 
paymaster says to the interpreter: 

“This, you say, is the Cuban Army of the 
West?” 

“Yes, sefior,” answers the interpreter. 

ane the general on the right, I suppose?” 

“Tt i fior.”” 

“And all these officers about him are his staff ?”” 

“His staff and his sub-staff, sefior.”” 

“And that large group over there?” 

“The line officers, senior.”” 

“And these men to the left ?”” 

“Captains and sub-captains, sefior.”” 

eee that very large body at the extreme 
right?” 

“Lieutenants, sub-lieutenants and brevet 
lieutenants.” 

“That seems to be all. Hold on! Who is 
that fellow with the gun in the left background ?” 

“*That’s the army, sefor.’’ 
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Cave-Dwellers. 


We commonly refer the cave-dwellers to pre- 
historic times, but there are still some of these 
people in parts of Europe that are considered 
civilized. Their primitive dwellings are, in some 
cases, natural caves, and others have been hewn 
out in the rocks. Some of these homes in Spain 
are described below. 


There is no need of an almshouse in Alcala. 
One side of the hill above the town is honey- 


combed with caves, which are used by the poor | 


as dwellings, free of rent and taxes. These 





and welloiled. Everything, including the 
woodwork, should frequently be oiled. For this | 
purpose Winchester gun grease is perhaps the 
best material to use. For oiling the working- | 
gear ordinary gun or machine oil is the thing. 
Fresh meat, in camp, will inevitably become 
“fly-blown” if not carefully protected. A 
practicable method for saving it is to bring, say, 
twenty yards of cheese-cloth with you and n 
a fly-tight house to keep meat in. Thi 









caves run in tiers with paths between them, and 
before each is a pardon: in which grow the 
prickly pear, fig, vines, maize and vegetables. 
The combination of rock and foliage gives the 
whole hillside that singular appearance of ro 
fertility seen only in southern lands, a 
ularly in the presence of cactus gro 
people seemed quite as comfortably 
many who lived in houses, and in 

appearance this almshouse hill of Alcala was far 
more attractive than the gipsy quarter of 
Granada. Doubtl these caves have the 
vantage over ord! 'y houses of being warmer 

























a| in winter and cooler in summer. 
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For Sale by 
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Delic 
. Absolutely pure. 
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E. S. BURNHAM CO., Mfrs., 53 Gansevoort St., New York. 


A Perfect 


Neutralizing, Cleansing, 


Healing, Prevents Decay. 
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Service Serges 


(Manufactured like Men’s) 
ARE THE BEST FOR LADIES’ SUITS. 


They are sold direct from the mill to 
the wearer and are warranted All-Wool, 
High-Grade, Fast Colors and Superior 
Finish. More economical than any other 
serge, being 55 to 58 inches wide. The 
great width cuts to best advantage. 
Sponged free of charge. 

Black, Blue, Dark and Medium Grays 
from 85 cents per yard upwards. 

Hundreds of ladies all over the country 
are using our goods, and speak in the 
highest dermaci thelt wearing qualities: 

Send for Free Samples and Booklet. 


SERGE MILLS CO., Dept. P, Worcester, Mass. 


Schoolboy’s 
Watch. 


With this Watch in his pocket we 
will guarantee that every schoolboy 
will be “on time,” provided, of course, 
that he watches his Watch. It isa 
good timekeeper and is warranted by 
its maker for a year. 


































Description. 


It is only ¥% of an inch in thickness. 
Lantern-pinions. American lever, Patented 


lever escapement. 240 beats per minute. 
Polished spring encased in barrel. Weight, 
complete with case, only three ounces. 
Quick train. Short wind and long run; 
runs 30 to 36 hours with one winding. 
Has hour, minute and second hands, 


CASE.—Is furnished in plain case, 
nickel finish, Roman or Arabic dials. Winds, 
sets and regulates in back without the use of 
key. Timed, tested, regulated and guar- 
anteed for one year according to the guaran- 
tee which is sent with each Watch. 


Special Offer. 


For the next sixty days we 
will give one of these Watches to 
Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription to The Companion. 
Postage and packing 10 cents. We 
offer it for sale, post-paid, for $1.00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Pillows, Frictional Belts, Teething Rings, 
If your druggist can't supply you 


THE TVER RUBBER CO., *S2%2"S2% 
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| ” Haaeebatra! ! 
This Label Means Something. 


It means the most durable, the handsomest, 
the strongest and the most economical 
cooking ware in the world. 
e 
Sheet steel, double tinned, and 
superior to enamelled ware in 
every way. 





Be sure that this label is on the 
cooking ware that you buy and you 
will save time, strength, patience and 
money, and have better results in 
preparing food. 


S| The Dover Cake Beater. 


Special Offer). ried oe edt 2a 
you one of our Borer Cake Beaters; handy also for 
Srving doughnuts, boiling pps, ete. 


DOVER STAMPING COMPANY, 90 North St., Boston. 
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FREE for the Tee 


o One of the largest Sewing Machine 
° Manufacturers writes us as follows: 


“We think your Book of Directions 
for the New Companion Sewing Machine 
is the best of anything of the kind we 
have yet seen. It is very complete. and 
correct, gotten up in seane style.” 





















Prints 
Quick. Pro- 
duces Rich, Dark 
Blue Effects. Put up in 
sealed tin cans, and every 
sheet guaranteed. Insist on your 
dealer supplying you, or order by mail. 
Ask him for it first, however. 

Sample can, 26 sheets (up to and including 4x5) for 20 cents. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 323 Washington St., BOSTON. 
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This book will give ye 
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A Dispensary in Chinatown. 


New knowledge of the characteristics of a 
peculiar people is being gained at the free clinic 





and dispensary, which, says the Inquirer, has 
recently been opened in Philadelphia’s China- 
town. The new institution is a branch of the 
Chinese Mission, and it has been unexpectedly 
successful. 


Medical treatment in China is a weird com- 
bination of incantations and powdered snakes 
and things, and the physician in charge of the 
new dispensary speedily learned that homcop- 
athy would never flourish among his Mongolian 
patients. B 
pable hit and to be formidable in quantity and 


ap} nce. 
‘he nastier the taste and the bigger the pill, 
the more confidence has John. has been 


found that a pill as big as a marble will send a 
Chinaman out of the dispensary gleefully rubbing 
his stomach, where a pellet would cause him to 
look hopeless, mournful and despondent of 


recovery. 

‘The most striking fact brought out in the work 
of the dispensary has been the stoical indiffer- 
ence to pain in surgical operations. It is often 
the case that the opium habit has so weakened 
the heart’s action that ether cannot _be given 
with safety, and at all times the Chinaman 
protests against anesthetics, with the fear of 
death big in his hap He fears that his soul, 
which goes out while he is insensible, will wan- 
der away and get lost and not be able to find its 
tenement. 

So John stretches himself on the operating 
table, jabbering in singsong fashion with bis 
undemonstrative brethren, and submits without 
a groan to tortures which would make a Cau- 
asian shrink and writhe, and rebel in a delirium 
of pain. It is not unlike cutting into a log of 
wood, according to the Rev. Frederic Poole, who 
has had many years of experience working 
among the Chinese. ‘ 

The antipathy of Chinamen to amputation, 
which is constantly encountered, arises from 
their idea of the resurrection of the body, Each 
member of this earthly body is sacred to them, as 
the absence of a leg or arm would, they believe, 
result in the resurrection of a mutilated body, 
lacking the limbs thus removed. Mr. Poole once 
me et a Chinaman to submit to an amputa- 
‘ion of one leg, only after Biving a promise that 
the arnputated member should preserved and 
buried with the patient, that he might arise with 
both legs on the great day of accounts. 





Expensive Herrings. 


‘That the eating of a herring should be a mark 
of social distinction seems an odd idea, but when 
a herring has to be purchased at a price alto- 
gether out of proportion to its humble character, 
the situation changes. A writer in Tid-Bits 
gives an amusing account of his initiation into an 
aristocratic practice. 


‘The country in which the herring was eaten 
was Holland, and the immediate surroundings a 
restaurant in Amsterdam. he writer asked for 
a thoroughly Dutch dish, and to his surprise was 
served with a small raw herring. It was when 
he came to pay for his meal that he learned the 
social value of that herring: 

‘The price demanded seemed to the stranger 
enormous, but to his expostulations he received 
the answer, in a significant tone of voice, that 
the fish was a new herring. He was further 
informed that new herring cost, a week before, 
as much as a dollar each. 

“But,” protested the stranger, “in London 
herring are often sold at one cent each, or three 
herring for two cents.” 

‘The waiter smilingly answered that in Holland 
also herring were, in the season, no dearer, only, 
although just as fresh, they were not then alled 
new herring. The point was to eat a new her- 
ring, and new herring are herring out of season, 
or those that herald the coming season. It is 
such rare and early herring that are sold at a 
dollar each, and the eating of which is a mark of 
social distinction. Later the price falls to half a 
dollar, then to twenty cents, and so on until the 
lowest figure is reached, 

When the new herring are first announced, 
Dutchmen inquire of one another: “Have you 
eaten a new farrin »” If the acquaintance 
able to answer “Yes” early in the season, he is 
considered a man of means and importanee, but 
if he long continues to confess that he has not 
eaten one, his kind and charitable friends con- 
clude that he must be involved in financial 
difficulties. 
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Indian Powwow. 


In his “Five Years in Canada,” Mr. Elkington 
describes what he calls a powwow of the Indians 
living in the € dian Northwest—probably the 
Crees. 
assembly which the powwow was before the 
Indians had come under the influence of the 
whites. It seems now to have degenerated into 
a picnic. 

A lot of half-naked 
circle and begin to ma a noise, Some play 
drums, and others have different kinds of im 











iple- 
ments with which they try to outdo one another, | 





When they are tired of this, they go and bay 
all kinds of eatables, biscuits, sugar and _ tea, 
which are placed in the centre. Then the oldest 
and ugliest of the tribe comes around and divides 
the food equally among them, first of all looking 
after nis own share carefully; and what is left 
after the feast, if there is anything, is given to 
the squaws and youngsters, who sit and look on 
in silent admiration of their lords and masters. 
From the amount the latter eat one would 
imagine that they starved from one powwow to 
another. 

















‘They wish the doses to make a pal-| 





The festival differs from the dignitied | 


riors sit round in a} 
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Atlantic Railway Line. The “Land of Evangeline” in 
Nova Scotia is rapidly becoming the tourists’ “Mecca,” 
toward which each year increasing numbers wander 
in search of health and r ation. The Domi 









and “Prince Edward,” has linked together 
New England and the Maritime Provinces and com- 
pletely revolutionized F vial tourist travel. Under 
18 hours, Boston to Yarmouth, N. S., is rapid transit 
indeed, and the Pullman dining-parlor-car service, 
Yarmouth to Halifax, is se l to none in America. 
Present service: “Prince 
Boston, Sunday and Wednesday at 4 P.M. Increased 
service July Ist. For all information as to rates, sail- 
ings, hotels, guide-books, write to or call on J. /. Masters, 
x upt., 228 Washington St., Boston. [Ade, 
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CAMP FOR BOYS “tencis 


with or without tutoring. Inquire of PROF. 
LOR, Chauney-Hall School, 48 Boylston 


PARIS IN 1 900 Make sure of Hotel and 


Steamship accommoda- 
4 tions now at fair rates. 

Personally conducted parties to land, Continent, 

Egypt, Holy Land, Ete. Send for Circulars. 

ft CRAWFORD TOURS, 610 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


TY’N-Y-COED, 


Campobello Island, N. B. 


(Opposite Eastport, Mai 
Delightful climate. Magnificent scene Excellent 
golf links, Train service direct to Eastport. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK, The Berkeley, BOSTON. 
ce TO YOUR SUMMER COTTAGE 
be sure and take plenty of 
Johnson’s HOME-MADE 
Jams and Preserves. 


5-Ib. Crocks Easy and safe to carry. Delicious 
50 cents. for Luncheons. 


Sharon in the Pines. 


‘The most healthful and beautiful inland resort in 
Eastern Massachusetts. 


MASSAPOAG LAKE HOTEL 


opens Saturday, May 27. Every out-of-door attraction. 
Cuisine and service the best. Handsome Illustrated 
Booklet Fi BOYCE Bros.,131 Tremont St., Boston. 


THE IDEAL VACATION 
LAND IS NOVA SCOTIA. 
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The most direct and popular route is by the 
safe, comfortable steamers of the 


Yarmouth Line. 


Handsome Mlustrated Guide Books, Fold- 

Pree eed ether aiormanone. adress, 
F. M. HAMMOND, Agent, 

is Wharf. ost 
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Before you. go on your vacation 
take a policy with the 


Massachusetts 
Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company. 


Then you will feel easier about 
accidents on trains and boats, 
and from guns, etc. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
IS THE BEST. 


If you wish to know why write for 
the Forty-Seventh Annual Statement to 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec’y, 
Springfield, Mass. 
“Mass. laws protect the policy-holder.” 


SeeeececeeeeeceeeeececeeSe | 
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COMPANION. 


“THE ALOHA.” 


Located at Winthrop Highlands (the aristocratic part 
of Winthrop). One-half hour's ride from Boston. 
Situated on a bluff 900 feet above the sea. Every 
out-of-door attraction fine surf-bathing. 
Cuisine and service the best. ates from 38.00 to $14.00 
aweek. Full infor ‘ion and pros} 

Ms. A. W. Frton, Winthrop Highlands, Mass. 


“GUIDE TO ia just off the press: 196 
METROPOLITAN descriptive pages and 
BOSTON.” 


two large maps. 40 half. 
est. 
















tone illustrations of 
historic buildings and 
places of public inter- 


Sold by dealers or by mail, yst-paid for 
Cho.’ i WALKER & COMPANY, 25e 
ho 1 


A SUMMER GAMP FOR BOYS. 


Camp Algonquin, Asquam Lake, 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. Opens July 1 
Fourteenth Season. Closes Aug. 26. 





- | On high, dry land ; excellent cuisine ; boating, bathing, 


athletic sports, tutoring, careful supervision; refer- 
ences required. i for illus. circular. E. De Meritte, 
Principal Chauncy-Hall School, 458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





“Summer Homes and Camps.” 
(JUST OUT.) 
Illustrated Books on Suburban Architec- 
ture, by FRANK T, LENT, Architect. 




















suggestions. Com- 
mended by the 
press as indis- 
pensable to any 
one thinking of 
building. hese 
book f 190 pages 
i it 





descriptions, — in- 
formation and dis. 
cussions of man 

styles of country homes, Sent post-paid, ‘SI each. 


Room 926 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Third Season. 


Ideal 
Outings 


Lve. 
Arr, 


Personally conduct- 
ed by 
F. R. COMER, 
Music Hall, 
Boston. 


2. . 
July 2| July 15| Aug. 19 
Boston July 12| July 31| Sept. 4 


No.1. Tendays. Saratoga. Lake George. 
2,130 miles from Bujfalo to Duluth, and re- 
turn on the steamer “North-Land” through the 
Great Lakes, Brie, Huron, St. Clair 
and Superior. 

Nos. 2 and 3. Sixteen days. Exactly alike. 
700 miles’ ocean sail to Norfolk and Balti- 
more. Over Alleghany Mountains and a 
day in Chicago. Up Lake Michigan and 
three days at Mackinac Island. 1,546 miles 
on steamer “‘ North-West”? to Duluth and 
return to Buffalo through the Great Lakes. 
Niagara Falls to Toronto. Across Lake 
Ontario, through the Thousand Islands, 
and down the St. Lawrence River to 
Montreal and Boston. 


SEND FOR CIRC 








TLARS. 


For Summer Use. 


Blue Label 


Boned Chicken and Turkey, 
Whole Rolled Ox Tongue, 
Boneless Ham, are 
Delicious, Appetizing, Satisfying, 
and always ready. 


Good Grocers Can Supply You. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
‘The “Blue Label” Soup and Ketchup people. 
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YOUR VACATION ENT FOR 


will not be complete without 


nty of our QUALITY 


1" CHOCOLATES. Your dealer 


will supply you. 
“ 


Manufactured by 


se 
Cait 


‘A 


(2 HD. Foss & Con, This device 





S, Market 8 
Boston, Mass. 





every piece. 
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EUROPE. 


Sail from Boston on one of the 
New Twin-Screw Passenger 
Steamers of the 


Dominion Line 


" For Queenstown and Liver- 

1. 8.8. NEW ENGLAND, 11,600 

. 8. CANADA, 9,000 tons; 

DERBYSHIRE, 7,000 tons. 

For descriptive matter, plans and 
dates af sailings address, 
DOMINION LINE, 104 STATE STREET, BOSTO 


Four Charming Books. 


James Russell Lowell and His Friends. 
A fascinating book of biography and reminis- 
cence, by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
With 48 fine portraits and other illustrations. 
8V0, $3.00. 


Through Nature to God. 


A book of uncommon interest on some of 
life’s great mysteries, foe FISKE. Uni- 
form with Mr. Fiske’s “Destiny of Man” and 
“Idea of God.”’ Each, $1.00. 


The Conjure Woman. 
By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT. $1.25. De- 
lightful stories of Negro superstitions and 
fancies, exquisitely told. 

Tiverton Tales. 
Charming stories of New Hampshire Coun- 
t Life, by ALICE BROWN, author of 
“Meadowgrass.” $1.50. 











Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


The Lamp for the Camp. 


Our Electric Hand Lamp is made for close pack- 
ing and convenient handling. 
It gives a bril- 
liant, steady 
light and is 
always ready. 
Costs less to 
burn than oil. 
For Campers 
and Miners, for 
use on the Farm and in the Sick-Room. Every- 
where these lamps are a large success and 
superior to any others. PRICE $3.50. 


Our Electric 
Bicycle Lamp 


is elaborate in design, com- 
pact, light, weighs only a 
few ounces and throws a 
brilliant, powerful light for 
hours. These are a few of 
its best features. Price $3. 


Either of the above lamps sent ex- 
press prepaid on receipt of price. 


PETTINGILL-ANDREWS CO., 5 Winthrop Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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The following are a few of the 
many testimonials Wwe habe recently 
S received from purchasers of the... 


NEW COMPANION SEWING 
MACHINE. Price $19.00. 



















I received the New COMPANION 
SEwInG MACHINE April 6th, and find 
it to be all you have claimed for it. It 
is a handsome Machine, and what is of 
more importance, does good work. I 
am very much pleased indeed with it. 





We have had our New CoMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE now five years and 
it is as good as ever. 

We have had our New CoMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE nearly three years, 
andtould not keep house without it. 








Send for Descriptive Circular. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
O@: x 

















By Herbert Bates. 


S I sat killing time on one of the long, |had been too soft to him. Besides, such a| doesn’t mind letting you do it! You know 
parallel breakwaters of the little port of | fellow is sure to have many friends among the | as well as we that if the Matilde left port 
Kahnopee, looking out over the green | young men—and some of the young men here | she’ll never make Kahnopee in this weather.” 

waters of Lake Michigan, my ears were startled | area wild set, the kind of company that makes| And John, overcome by ridicule, kindness 
by a shrill whistle, and I saw a tiny tug puffing | a lad think too well of himself. At any rate, | and comfort, gave in, and when morning came! John sat with his friends, and there lay 


out into the short lake rollers. She was a 
queer, stubby craft, bat stanch, as one could 
see at a glance. 

Her skipper, a stern-faced Scotchman, stood 
in the little pilot-house. In the door of the 
engine-room leaned a sturdy young fellow, not 
unlike him, while from a coil of cable on the 
stern ‘a bent figure waved farewell to the 
loiterers on the pier-head. On the low stern I 
read the name: “Defiance, of Kahnopee.”” 

“A brave name!” I said to the man who 
was fishing beside me. 

He nodded. “A brave name and a brave 
set of fellows,’’ he replied, glancing at her. 

“How is that??? I asked, for his manner 
hinted a story. 

He smiled. “You must be a stranger here 
if you’ve never heard of the loss of the 
Matilde.” 

“I have never heard of it. Was it long ago?” 

He changed his position, like a man settling 
himself for a long talk, and drew in his line to 
ingpect the bait. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said; and here I record his 
tale. 3a 

Andrew Muir, he’s skipper of the Defiance, 
was always a hard man. I don’t mean a bad 
man, but a man who always did what he 
thought right, and expected other people to do 
the same. So he made himself a good many 
enemies, though some respected him, since he 
asked no more from others than he did from 
himself. 

In the fall, you know, lake navigation 
becomes slack, looking toward the winter 
suspension of navigation. The lake begins to 
ice up, and few vessels except the big steam 
ioe-breakers venture out. But there are always 
a few schooners here and there, carrying 
cord-wood, lumber and small stuff, that will 
risk a late trip so as to be last in the market. 
Except for what comes from these, there’s 
little business for towboats after Thanksgiving. 

But Andrew was thrifty and would let no 
cent slip. So he would keep the little Defiance 
by the piers till the ice began to shut in, and 
Many a good dollar he has made. It was all 
through this way of his that the thing 
happened. 

No one here will soon forget that night in 
the second week of December, three years ago. 
It was a wild night. The wind had been off to 
the east all day—not a gale, but a good stiff 
blow that sent the breakers in high on the 
beach. Andrew had received a telegram about 
noon, saying that the Matilde, a little lumber 
schooner from the north, was to try to make 
Kahnopee that night. They asked him to 
keep a good lookout for her and help her in, 
for you must know that to come into the piers 
of one of our lake ports, unless the wind and 
sea are favorable, is by no means easy for a 
sailing vessel. 

So Andrew got up steam and waited. I can 
remember well seeing the Defiance lying 
there, all that day, by the wet pier, with the 
soft snow slushing upon her warm decks. 

About ten o’clock that night it came on to 
blow harder and to snow furiously. It was 
not cold enough to freeze, and the snow still 
Melted as it fell, but the chill was bitter, and 
one was glad to be under shelter. Andrew 
had been up all the night before with a sick 
member of his lodge, so he turned in about 
midnight and left his boy, John, to keep 
watch. Olsen, the fireman, slept aboard, and 
the fires were banked, ready. Andrew hardly 
expected the schooner to turn up, but he felt it 
his duty to be ready to bring her in if she 
should venture. 

Now John was a fine young fellow of 
nineteen, as strong and honest a fellow as I’ve 
ever seen. There’s not a man here, Andrew 
excepted, that I’d sooner trust my life with. 
But John was young, and his mother, perhaps, 





and into the hot little cabin. Once there, it 
was by no means easy to get away. There 
was a fine fire in the stove; there was 
plenty to eat and drink; there were the 
jolliest of stories. And whenever he made 
the least move to go they would pull him 
back into his seat. 

“Listen to that wind,” they said. “No- 
body but a fool would watch for a vessel 
to-night. Your father wouldn’t watch 
himself. He knows it’s no use, but he 
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a lull like that; besides, the weather-signals 
had warned us of a change. But Andersen 
was always for the rasher way, and he had no 
patience with these ‘“‘new-fangled” weather 
reports. At any rate, there he lay, tossing 
about, with a single reef. 

“Andrew won’t fail us,” he said. “Andrew 
won’t fail us.” But never a sign came from 
the shore. 

It must have been about this time that John 
|made his last effort to get away. “I felt 
| something calling me,” he told me; and this 

may have been so. But you know the end of 
his good intentions. 

There the tug lay at her wharf, and there 





‘BOY, YOU HAVE SLEPT AWAY THE LIFE OF BRAVE MEN.” 


John took it hard that he had to walk that 
sleety pier while his father slept warm and 
comfortable. 

Besides, the whole thing seemed to him 
sheer foolishness. He never thought that 
there was the least chance the Matilde would 
come. He laid the whole blame to his father’s 
overparticular conscience. No reasonable man 
could expect the schooner to run down on 
such a night. And he was partly right; any 
man but “Bluff”? Andersen would have run 
for shelter before sunset, but Andersen was 
too rash a sailor to give in to any ordinary 
blow. He never spared his vessel. 

Well, John paced that pier, back and forth, 
back and forth, for more than an hour. He 
could see nothing toward the lake but now and 
then the crest of some big comber. It wasa 
lonely, chilly, ugly place, and it made him 
mad to see the lighted windows of the town, 
where other boys lay in comfort. And it 
made him sorer yet when he thought of his 
father lying warm and snug in the cabin of the 
Defiance, where she rocked herself asleep in 
the low swell that came cresting between the 
piers. 

He turned his back upon her and stamped 
off along the pier, just to ease his mind. Now, 
a few hundred yards up, there lay a schooner, 
the Sallie B., from Green Bay, with a crew of 
old chums of his, and he thought he'd see if 
she lay all right at her moorings, for they had 
all gone up-town frolicking. 

Now, just as he came up to her, by bad 
luck, down they came to board her, four of 
them, the brightest, merriest, wildest lot of 
fellows on the lake, singing and shouting and 
larking as they came. The minute they saw 
John they had him by both shoulders. 
Nothing would do but he must come aboard. 
In fact, they nearly dragged him over the side 





there he lay, asleep and stupid. The drink 
and the hot room had done for him and for the 
rest. He didn’t even notice when the wind 
changed. 

But most folks did, even those that slept the 
soundest at home. It was terribly sudden. I 
fell asleep, I remember, hearing the soft ‘“flup” 
of the wet snow on my window, and I woke 
all in a start, to see the moon and the stars 
sparkling white and keen, and the woolly clouds 
flying over them like smoke, with the wind 
roaring like a million furies out of the 
northwest. It was frightful to hear how the 
windows rattled and the house trembled with 
the gusts. That was the first cold wave of 
that winter—cold, keen and savage, as any 
man can tell you; for most men here had good 
reason to remember it. 

And now comes the story itself. The 
Matilde had sailed, after all. Old man 
Andersen had brought her tearing along, 
scuppers under, all that evening, and they 
made Kahnopees a little after midnight, just 
before the wild veer of wind I’ve been telling 
of. They could see the lights of the town 
through the snow, the few bright windows of 
those still awake, and the great glow of the 
lighthouse on the pier-head, and glad they 
were to see them. 

But just as they came near, the wind 
dropped dead, and they lay there, rolling and 
tossing in the swell, with the reefed sails 
tearing to and fro overhead. But that didn’t 
worry them, for they knew that the Defiance 
would be waiting. So they lay there, looking 
for her, burning flares—pitch flames that 
lighted up the sails. 

A good many saw them, and a good many 
wondered at their lying under so much canvas. 
Andersen himself doesn’t know why he didn’t 
take more care. Any old sailor might distrust 


Andrew, eager to be up and away, had any 
one said the word. But no one did. Many, 
as I have said, saw that flare, but they were 
too lazy to step from their houses, though 
willing enough to blame others when the truth 
was known. 

And all the time, out there on the tossing 
lake lay the Matilde, burning flare after flare. 
Those aboard her were becoming anxious, for 
the swell was setting them in toward the 
shore, and Andersen was for letting go the 
anchor. A moment more and it would have 
been over. But just then the change came. 

Andersen said he never knew how it 
happened. The wind simply burst out of the 
west. There was no gradual beginning, just 
one tremendous gust that knocked the water 
flat and hissing. 

The little schooner was struck down on her 
beam-ends in an instant, the spray tearing 
over her. Her cargo was stripped from her 
deck, and in a moment she was filled and 
water-logged, and drifting out toward the open 
water, every sea breaching over her, and the 
water freezing as it touched. There were six 
in her crew, all old seamen but one, and they 
clung for their lives as she went driving out 
into the lake, driving on to sure death—while 
we lay warm in our beds. 

Next morning was cold and bright—a clear, 
hard, blue sky, with scraps of cottony cloud 
tearing across it, and every pool in the street 
frozen with clinking ice. The lake had not 
begun to freeze yet, save for a little crusting 
by the shore. We could see the dark gusts go 
racing out across it, and the white crests 
leaping, and knew that a few miles from land 
a terrible sea was running. 

My wife had sent me to the store to get 
some milk for breakfast, and as I stood 
waiting while it was being measured, in burst 
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Andrew Muir, all out of breath with running. 
Ife was always a grim-looking man, but | 
have never seen such a glower in any man’s 
eyes as I saw then in his, and his face was pale 
as death. 

“What’s this they tell me,” cried he, “of a 
tlare off the pier last night?” 

“1 don’t know what they've been telling you, 
Mr. Muir,” said Billings, the storekeeper, a little 
frightened by the look of the man, ‘‘but I saw it 
inyself—the flare of a two-mast schooner, off 
yonder, just before the wind turned.” And he 
said this calmly, for, being a landsman, he did 
not understand what that turn of the wind 
signitied. 

At that Andrew tarned paler yet and seized 
him by the shoulder. ‘‘In the name of heaven, 
man,” he said, ‘why didn’t you tell me? ‘There 
have been brave lives lost this night!" ‘hen he 
stopped, and faltered, and cried, “Where is my 
son? Where is John?” And leaving the store- 
keeper shaking with fear, out of the store he 


rushed, and down the blustering street; and 1 | 


followed to see the end of it. 


\ 
At the turn of the street he met Will Harding, | 


one of his son’s chums. I could not hear what 


passed, but I saw him set off on a run for the 


piers. 


B., and he told ine what passed there. John, 
he said, lay asleep till he felt the huge grip of his 
father’s hand on his shoulder. ‘Then he started 
to his feet. The boy had been drinking, but the 
sight of his father’s face that moment would have 
sobered any man. 

“What is it, father?” he cried, and, manly as 
he was, there was fear in his voice. 

But he need have feared no violence. Andrew 
Muir looked at him in calm, white passion. 
“Couldst thou not watch one hour?” he said, 
and his voice was grave and awtul. “Couldst 
thou not watch one hour? Boy, you have slept 
away the life of brave men, and maybe of you 
and me as well. Come!” 

John rose and followed. It was then that I 
met them, as they walked straight on, Andrew 
leading to where the Defiance lay. Already 
men had gathered,—somehow the sense of news 
had filled the air,—and they watched in dull 
silence, as at a funeral, as the two men went on 
board the little vessel. 

John stepped to the engine-room, Andrew to 
the wheel. Without a word Olsen, the third of 
their crew, joined them, although Andrew shook 
his head. But he was a stolid fellow, loyal asa 
dog, and it would be useless to turn him back 
from sharing any danger that they and the 
Defiance were to face. 


‘The crowd murmured. They knew what it 


signified to put out into the lake on that day, but | 


no one raised a voice to object. 

As the lines were being cast off, a woman 
came pushing through the crowd. It was 
Andrew’s wife. I could see her reach out her 
hands to him. “Andrew,” she cried, “spare me! 
Come back!” But he made no answer. 

“At least,” she cried, “spare me the boy I’” 

Lis eyes softened. “We must bear alike, 
Mary,” he said. “Ile has sinned; we must pay 
the price. Maybe God will spare us yet. Pray 
for us! God bless you!” 

He turned his eyes to the lake; the lines were 
cast off, and without a whistle the little tug 
steamed away down the gale, riding the sulky 
back-swell, out into a sea that was to grow 
higher with every fathom of her progress. The 
old sailors shook their heads) The men had 
gone to their death. 

From the top of the bluff, braced back against 
the wind that tore the breath from our lips, we 
watched her hull down into the foaming green 
on the lake. Then, with solemn faces, we 
returned home. We felt we bad seen a brave 
man perish to right his son’s wrong-doing. 


But all started with delight when, at sunrise 
a week later, there came the shrill blast of a 
familiar whistle. 
deserted, and down every street men rushed to 
the river; and there, up the ice-clogyed channel, 
came the little Defiance, with Muir at the helm. 

Yet, as he came nearer, we saw that he was 
not the Andrew we had known. 
changed. Lt had in it the look of a man who 
has met with terrible affliction. He motioned to 
us to be silent, and the cheering ceased, and I 
heard women near ine sobbing. 


Silently, gravely, they came ashore, Andrew : 
and his son and Olsen, supporting tenderly aj 


fourth figure, bent, worn, distigured, crippled for 
life, all that was left of “Bluff” Andersen. 

‘The rest of the crew had perished. Hervism 
might atone for, it could not remedy, the 
mischief. Five men, one by one, had fallen from 
the icy wreck. Only this one, by sheer brute 
vigor, had hung on—desperate, suffering, furious, 
till help came, till he saw the ice-crusted bows of 
the daring little Defiunce plunging down the 
uTeen, steep seas to save him, 

How they saved him, frozen, weak, 
helpless, as he was, no one knows. One tl 
sure; it was at the venture of their own lives, a 
deed as noble, as heroie as ever man accom. 
plished. And when he lay safe in the cabin of 
the Defiance, the danger was not over. To 
return in the teeth of that gale, in the face of 
those furious seas, was impossible. 

So they steered to the east, and came, after a 
mad, terrible struggle, of which they will never 
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| 
Chris Larsen was in the cabin of the Sallie 


Every breakfast-table was | 


His fave was | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


speak, to Manistee, on the farther side of the | I reasonéd it out. You see, it is not John only 
lake. ‘There they found shelter, and there the | that has been taught. All his friends, all the 
doctors did what they could for Andersen. But people of this town, all the men that sail this 
that was little. He would be a cripple for life, | lake have learned their lesson, too—a lesson that 
unable to earn his own living, of no use in the | may save many a life. 
active world of men. 

It was he that you saw sitting in the stern of| We sat silent for a moment; then the clear 
the Defiance. He makes his home with the | whistle of a tug called us to our senses. It was 
Muirs, and they do their best for him. With his|the Defiance bound in, with a stately “three- 
savage temper, they have no easy time of it, | master” in tow. As she passed, the cripple on 
‘but they never complain. They feel that the | the stern lifted his hat from his gray head and 
duty is theirs, Perhaps it is well for John. He| waved a cheerful greeting to the spectators on 
is a steady lad now, steady and sober. No | the pier. 
wonder! It was a bitter lesson—and to haveto, “Lively as ever,” said my new acquaintance, 
remember all his life that it took five strong | “except when his fits of savage temper take him. 
lives to teach him. | One finds it hard to pity him, for all his sufferings 

For a long time it seemed to me unjust—five | seem to have taught him nothing. It is the 
/‘men all to teach one careless boy! But at last ; others that have learned.” 
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IN PARTNERSHIP. 


ef UT you know, Alice, my room is just | momentas she drew a much-read letter from her 
the same as yours; so have your ‘fudge | shabby portfolio. Such a sweet letter it was, 
party’ there—ah, do! You shall written in a trembling, old-fashioned hand, and 
christen my new chafing-dish ladle.”’ | overflowing with affection, yet so insistent in its 

“Kate, you’re the bonniest Kate in Boston ! questions! 
town.”” Why, her mother’s letter asked, didn’t Olive 

“Oh, good evening, Miss Brooks! ‘Ihe east | write more about herself? She’d been gone 
wind is unspeakable to-day, isn’t it?” 

The voice was kindly, but it lacked the 
good-comradeship of a moment ago. Still 
the eyes of the little dressmaker bright- 
ened, not toward the speaker, but toward 
the tall, dark girl who smiled back 
warmly, as she passed on down the hall, 
her arm tucked comfortably about her 
companion’s shoulder. 

To both these twenty-year-uld college 
girls the twenty-eight-year-old dressmaker 
was wrapped in the same mist of remote 
years that covered the superannuated 
teacher on the floor below, or the invalid 
gentleman in the attic; but the larger 
nature of years to come already spoke 
unconsciously in Kate’s eyes. 

As the sound of the gay voices grew 
fainter in the hall below, Olive Brooks, 
with a little indrawing of her under lip, 
turned to warm her fingers at the kerosene 
lamp, on which, supported by a wire 
attachment, a tin teapot bubbled preca- 
riously. In theory, the hall bedroom is 
warmed from the hall. In fact, the 
Eskimo in his snow igloo is hardly more 
dependent on the steadily burning lamp 
than was Olive Brooks in her select 
boarding-house days when the furnace 
refused to draw. This evening she had 
even “wrapped the drapery of her couch 
about her,” and stood, a grotesque figure, 
in the brown-and-yellow cotton-flannel 
affair, of a caterpillar suggestiveness, 
that always came short of transforming her | nearly seven weeks, and seemed to spend all her 
skeleton cot into the semblance of a couch. In| spare time in the Public Library and Art 
the lamplight her face wore the wistful wonder | Museum. What was her room like? Did it 
of a good child confronted for the first time with ‘ have a register or a stove? Did her bed fold up 
the inequalities of life. into a writing-desk ? Who were her friends, and 

In fact, it was only six weeks since Olive | what did they do evenings? 

Brooks had left her village triumphs, —she had) “For you were always such a favorite in 
been equally admired for her skill with the! Ilillsdale society, I know you must be appre- 
needle and her conversational resources at | ciated in Boston,” said her mother. 

sewing-circles and soviables,—had left these’ Her friends? Occasionally Olive spent a 
certainties for the oblivion of a third-stury hall laborious half-hour playing cribbage with the 
room in a Boston boarding-house. , Superannuated teacher, or reading ancient history 

“No oue will ever want to make my room ‘the | aloud to the elderly landlady. But these prosaic 
same as theirs,’ ”’ said Olive, grimly. , elderly acquaintances would count as nothing to 

“Oh, dear, Olive Brooks, 1 wonder if it’s you | a mother yearning for tidings of her daughter's 
that’s getting so covetous—and you really living | sucial suceess. Besides, farther down the page 
in Boston, at last!” | Mrs. Brvoks continued, ‘What about the girl 

She had poured herself a cup of scalding tea | you took to so, the one you called Kate, that 





now, and nibbled conscientiously at a “health- 
| food” biscuit, but always her eyes rested long- 
ingly on the room across the hall. A genuine 
girls’ paradise it was, with its chintz couches, 
crisp, muslin curtains, its overtlowing book- 


, wore the red tea-gown? I suppose you are real | 


| intimate by this time. You said you felt drawn 
to her, and as if you’d suon be friends.” 

“Drawn to her—to Kate!” 

moistened with a tenderness of appreciation. 


The girl's eyes : 





shelves and festoons of photographs and girlish} Little had Kate Reynolds imagined that whether 
‘ souvenirs; and for all of six weeks, Olive, over, floating down-stairs in a filmy muslin to some 
her solitary supper, had shared in fancy the college festivity, or sitting quietly at her tea-table 
, Warmth and color of the glimpses caught through in a glowing crimson house-iress, or singing 
its hospitably open door. She had even in a ; college songs to her mandolin, her triumphs were 
triumph of anticipation presided over a similar | shared by the woman in the dull hall room as by 





apartment; hers, she told herself, when she an older sister who sees in the younger all that | 
Still less did the | 


should have been promoted by her patrons, from | she herself has failed to attain. 
‘ making-over to first-hand dressmaking. buoyant college girl fancy that many a half-hour 
But tonight the chairs, drawn hospitably.| the little dressmaker spent in imagining before 
together by the tea-table, with its still steaming , hand scenes by which she should introduce 


is : brass kettle, its daintiness of china and linen and | herself into the real friendship of her young 


silver,—all the little evidences of girlish comrade neighbor. 
ship,- spoke to her as the wonders of a toy-shop | Not that she had dreamed ever of knowing 
window might toa penniless child. that wonderful creature on the same level of 
“It's no use,” she said, scowling at her tin, friendship as those clever college girls. But at 
| teapot and single crockery @up. “1 shall have to « least, Olive had told herself, no one could guard 
tell mother everything. She won’t be pacified | Kate’s health so carefully —see that she had dry 
any longer with descriptions of Bunker TTill.” shoes and holiday breakfasts in bed, and — 
A teary little smile lighted Olive’s face for a| “Then it’s settled ; we’ll have Alice and Hester 
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and the two Longwell girls; that’ll be just a 
cozy crowd.” 

It was the voice of Kate’s companion on the 
landing below, on their way up from supper. 
With a little rush Olive jumped to close the dour. 

“You—you goose, you!” she murmured, 
seizing her pen and paper. ‘“There’s just as 
much chance of your being friends with her as— 
as there is of that tin teapot turning into a brass 
kettle. You're going to grow old and gray living 
in a boarding-house cell, sewing on braids, eating 
‘educators’ and playing cribbage with deaf old 
_ ladies. 

“O mother, sweet,” she broke in, with a little 
sob, “I wouldn’t mind so much if it wasn't for 
you, but seems to me I could just kidnap Kate 
and her room to satisfy you! 

“Why, Olive Brooks!” 

With a frightened little face, the girl suddenly 


as if to see if she could be she. Very slowly she 
drew the paper nearer. 
she breathed. “I know it isn't right, but it isn’t 
taking a thing from them, and it would make 
mother so happy, and Kate said she wanted to 
share things with others, and—and —” 
| .And in short, when Olive’s weekly budget went 
_to the hillside farm, it was filled with radiant 
descriptions of a certain room, ‘not hers pre- 
cisely,—she had a small one for work,—but 
shared with her friends, Kate and Alice.”” 

“She will be satisfied, and that will be the end 
of it,” Olive murmured, as she dropped the letter 
beyond recovery into the white letter-box. 

But that was not the end. In fact, it was only 
the beginning. For Mrs. Brooks, stinted all her 
life for color and society, must have first one and 
then another detail, until Olive’s old joy in Kate 
and Kate’s surroundings little by little faded out, 
Jeaving her own life revealed in all its barrenness. 
The climax of her double-dealing was reached, 
| 0 Olive told herself, the day that, on paper, she 








‘THE SWEETEST MOMENT OF ALL.” 


| claimed the red tea-gown for her own wardrobe. 
In fact, Kate, just departing with Alice for a 
week-day’s spring vacation, had intrusted that 
wonderful garment to Olive for sundry repairs; 
but the actual handling of those opulent folds so 
emphasized the neutral tint of the little dress- 
maker’s own outing-cloth wrapper as to add to 
the enormity of the lie. 

“For it is a lie, if told with intent to deceive,” 
the girl said, grimly, the day she returned from 
posting that last fiction. 

The sight of Kate’s roum hurt her now. ‘That 
| night when the maid, forgetting the girl’s absence, 
lighted the rosy lamp on the tea-table, Olive stole 
; out into the hall and closed the hospitably open 
‘door, It was even a relief the next morning to 
enter upon the usually dreaded week as house 
| Seamstress in a distant suburb. But neither the 
miles between her and Kate’s room, nor the zeal 
with which she ripped and stitched and mended, 
nor even the humility with which she ate the 
usually much-resented meals on a tray,—that set 
her apart both from dining-room and kitchen,— 
nothing, in fact, could lift from her mind the 
shadow of self-knowledge. 

“If Id taken anything in earnest, I couldn’t 
feel worse,” she thought, Saturday night, as she 
went around a block on her way home to avoid 
a once favorite window, full of dainty-flowered 
china, silk-shaded lamp and brass teakettles. 
“Perhaps,” she added grimly, as she shut the 
| house door behind her, ‘‘perhaps that’s the way 
folks start thieving!" 

With a little shuddering gasp, she put out her 
hands as if to preserve herself from a fall —su 
real seemed the depths opening before her. 

“Vve ygot—to stop—right here—to-day,’” she 
murmured, bringing out a phrase with every step 
of the staircase. ‘“Ihat means—I’ve got to tell 
poor mother—before I’m a night older, and— 
Ab-h—” With the sight of the accusing light 
streaming from the open door of that tuv familiar 
room came the thought that never would she be 





sat bolt upright, staring into her warped mirror’ 


“Tf I only dared to!” | 
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worthy to sit at the tea-table yonder, or look at | 
the books in the low bookcase, or put on Kate's | 
rubbers, or even feel happy returning her smile, | 
now that — 

Suddenly with a graying face, Olive darted up , 


THE YOUTH’S 


and butter, and wants to thank me for being so 
kind to you? 


“© you—O Olive, you'll have to tell your | 


mother by and by, but she shall have her happy 
evening with us first; do you understand ?” 
And suddenly upon the shadows in Olive’s 


the last three steps, down the hall, and stopped, | 
breathing hard on the threshold of Kate’s room. 

“Mother!” she cried, to a figure within. ' 
“Mother, how came you—when—why —" 


of all true friendship. 


matron stood before her, a hand on either “was there any false note in the tone of good 
shoulder, and was explaining how she had a} comradeship with which, from time to time, she 
chance to come to Boston on a cheap excursion, | roused Olive from a daze of wonder and silent 
and she thought she would surprise her girl, and | self-abasement. 
she'd not be a bit of trouble, for she’d only come; As for Olive’s one-time dream of devotion, it 
over Sunday, and could sleep on the settle, and was Kate who dusted the teacups and spread 
had brought some fresh eggs and butter for Kate. | the supper-table, and finally evolved, by the aid 
“And when the help asked if she'd show me | of the chafing-dish and the fresh eggs and butter, 
to your room, I said ‘no,’ for you’d set it out so} one of those delicious “scrambly”’ girlish meals 
well that I knew just how to go,” she explained. | that the little dressmaker had heretofore tasted 
“And, Olive,” pointing triumphantly to the tea- 
table, ‘you went into partic’lars so about your | as she would a child, and deposited her among 
Boston way of makin’ tea that I got all ready —” | the cushions on a couch before the fire, with 
“Mother, you'll never tell me that you made | injunctions not to move a finger until Kate had 





| heart shone the light that glows at the beginning « 
For there was no taint. 
[of pretence in the reverence with which, pres- ; 
But already the active little New England ently, Kate welcomed her friend’s mother, nor | 


only in fancy. It was Kate who picked up Olive | 


tea here!" gasped the girl. But the steaming 
Xettle, the opened canister, the blue-and-white 
teapot huddled in its silken ‘“‘cozy” told the story 
only too clearly. 

“Did you—drink any?” murmured the girl, 
with parching throat. 

Mechanically she seized the teapot by its 


washed the dishes. 

But when the room was righted, the fire coaxed | 
into a blaze, and some sweet-smelling incense | 
lighted in a Benares brass-burner, then it was 
Mrs. Brooks who was coaxed into taking the 
lead in the intimate little chat that seemed to 
flow of its own accord in the happiest channels ; 


COMPANION. 


New Hampshire village. 
Reynolds adopted into friendship she “wore at 
her heart’s core.” 

| But the sweetest moment of all was to come, 
| when after a half-hour of old songs, accompanied 
by Kate’s mandolin, the young girl knelt at the 
little mother’s side with injunctions to sleep well 
on the chintz-covered couch. “I shall be in the 
next room, and Olive at the end of the hall,” she 
explained, with an inflection that conveyed to 
the daughter that Kate was indeed carrying out 
her plan of partnership in her own whole-hearted 
fashion. 

Did the longing of a motherless girl look for a 
; moment from her dark eyes? Did they speak 
her unuttered thought that to Olive had been 
granted one blessing that was beyond all Kate’s 
good gifts? Or was it merely the mother instinct. 
that moved the little woman to lay her hands on 
the dark head as if on her own daughter’s? 

“Do you know,” Mrs. Brooks whispered, 
“this has been the happiest day I’ve had for 
twenty years? It seems like a dream that Olive 
should have a share in all these lovely things and 
times—and you for a friend.” 

“Oh, but—but, you see, we were made to have 
things in partnership,” said Kate, as she rose to 
go. “And we always will, won’t we, Olive? 
And your mother shall be at the head of the 
firm.” 

And in partnership they continued, even to 





Those whom Kate ' 
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as well as of its companion, silver, than ever will 
' be touched by the hand of men. ‘The propellers 
‘of the ships which convey the throngs to the 
| Yukon will be likely to stir more gold than the 
| miners’ picks disturb in its rich fields. 

In tracing the history of placer gold, it is well 
to follow its natural circuit, beginning with its 
dissolved state in the oceans. While in this 
condition, it is in a sense Independent of 
gravitation, its great weight in nowise leading it 
toward the bottom. From its solution in the 
seas, the metal is most likely taken by the 
marine plants, which have the habit of appropri- 
ating various metals, according to their varied 
needs. 

As these creatures die their bodies pass directly, 
or through those of the animals which feed upon 
them, into the ooze of the ocean floor, into the 
great laboratory of the under earth, in which 
rocks are formed. As these deposits are buried 
beneath the layers of later age, they become 
consolidated into firm beds, and in time, when 
they are deeply buried, as they may be to the 
depth of many miles, the heat of the depths of 
the earth, and the great pressure which is upon 
them, induces many changes in their structure. 

If now these rocks, formed beneath the sea, 
are uplifted into the arches of the land, folded 
into mountain ridges and worn down, so that we 
May see what has befallen them, we can note 
the next step in the adventures of their store of 


wicker handle, and raising the lid, looked within. 

At least three teaspoonfuls of Miss Kate’s 

imported Russian tea, at no one knew how many | 
dollars a pound! What was it the mother was 
saying—That she couldn't drink a drop alone, | 
but was waiting for Olive and Kate? 

The tension in the girl’s throat relaxed, but 
ever so little, while she was explaining to her 
mother that Kate was away on her vacation and 
wouldn’t be back until Monday. “And—don’t 
you think you'd be more comfortable in a quieter 
toom?”’ she said, weakly, putting off the moment. 
of confession until she should have established 
her mother in her own ugly little apartment. 
“T’ll go now—why, mother!” 

For Mrs. Brooks had half risen, and was 
smiling down into the twilight. 

“It's Kate!’ the mother cried, delightedly. | startling apparition of 
“Well, if that isn't a dispensation. Now I’ll be; wealth appears in the 
able to thank her for being so good to you. Yes, } business world to daze 
I know her from the garnet jacket and hat you ' \ the minds of men with opportunities of fortune 
told me about, and the way her hair curls about ; | easily to be acquired. When these chances relate 
her face.”” ' ‘ to inventions or to scientific discoveries, such as 

“It can’t be!” whispered Olive, her lips seeming | those of the sewing-machine or the telephone, 
to stiffen. ‘‘It’s too dread—mother, you must be their value is perceived by the few who are, 
mistaken! It’s impossible!”" sufficiently discerning to appreciate the true 

But as she spoke, Kate’s buoyant figure sprang | importance of the innovation, as well as how it i 
up the step. With the fumbling of the girl’s may be made to yield a golden harvest. \ 
hand at the latch-key, Olive seemed to feel thei It is when gold itself is found, in fields where 
grating of a prison lock. In that single moment! it was before unknown, that the discovery 
of recognition the little dressmaker seemed to | moves all sorts of people, for gold by the handful 
i i and 
thrust from the house even—and her mother! | gold from dirt is what most men are seeking to 
The chain of wrong-doing seemed never-ending, | win. 
involving one’s own innocent nearest and dearest. | ‘The picture is one that all imaginations readily 

That last thought sent a thrill of sulemn | paint, although, as we shall see, their fancies 
resolution to her heart, and she hurried out into ! have but a slight relation to the facts. 
the hall. Half-way down the stairs she ran | ‘To the youth of our time the Klondike 
straight into the arms of Kate, who apologized ; discoveries may seem in their nature very novel, 
with a smile, that suddenly disappeared at the but those who have studied the history of the 
sight of something Olive brandished in her hand. precious metals know that this field is only one 

It was the blue-and-white teapot ' ;of hundreds of similar “finds” which for 

“I suppose you were helping -Jane to clear; thousands of years have excited the cupidity of 
up,” she said, after an instant’s pause. | men. he Yukon mines, because of the ease 

“No—no—I wasn't; it was a sort of borrowing. ' with which news now goes over the world, have 
O Miss Ka—Miss Keynolds, I’m no better than a celebrity which few of their predecessors 
a thief and a liar, but it was for mother! And | attained. Save, however, in the wide range of 


and it all came about sv easily that Olive could 
‘3; only wonder how, even with the shadows only 
half-lifted from her heart, before the evening | 
" ended she, too, was talking to Kate as naturally 
as she would to one of her lifelong friends in the | 


TOW and then, some- 
what after the man- 
ner of comets, some 
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you may turn me out of the house if you like, | the interest which they have excited, they have | 


but please, please not, while she’s here! 
be the one to explain to her."’ 

“1 don’t quite understand,” murmured the tall | 
girl. “Why should I call you a thief and turn 
you out of the house for borrowing my teapot?” 

“Oh, but I borrowed your room, 
too—just in letters to mother. She 
did so want me to have nice things 
and nice friends. I—people thought 
a lot of me at home, they really did. 
And then when mother came down 
unexpectedly and found me out, she 
just went into your room—you know 
I had told her about it—and made 
tea on your table, and thought it 


I—['ll_ been again and again paralleled in the ages since 
| sold came to have a place in human desires. 

‘The conditions in which gold is most commonly 
found, at least in considerable quantity and 
easily to be won, lead to just such incidents as | 
are afforded by the 
newly discovered placer 

deposits of the Alaskan | 
realm. Each of the 
discoveries is in its day 
renowned. Men rush 
to the new El] Dorado, 
which is always reck- 
oned the wonder of the | 
world. Ina few years ; 










By Nathaniel S. Shaler, 


| the day when her increasing business warranted 
| Olive’s removal to a cheery suite, all chintzes and 
flowers and books, where Mrs. Brooks spends | 
| every winter, and Kate all her school-teacher’s | them in the movements by which they were 
spring vacations. MARGARET Doncar. | Upraised into continents and mountains, lead to 
| the further concentration of their metallic 
| contents, which was begun by the action of the 
, plants. In the great laboratory of the under 
earth the waters, heated to a temperature such 
‘as that of glowing iron, held in the fluid state by 
' pressure, creep through the crevices of the 
f rocks, seeking a place where the pressure is 
lessened, so that they may pass into steam. 
| Owing to the heat, and to the various substances 
million dollars which the | they contain, they are able to dissolve some- 
bed of a little mountain | thing of all the substances they encounter, 
torrent was to yield.) ; including gold itself, one of the least soluble of 
There was also the dis-| all materials. 
covery of the Frazer| As these waters of the depths rise toward the 
River district, and the surface they become cooler, and are on that 
fields of Australia and New Zealand had their‘ account forced to lay down a part of their 
time of renown. ; burden of dissolved mineral matter. This they 

Besides the memorable placer discoveries,— do on the walls of the crevices through which 
those which have affected the general public | they pass on their way upward. These crevices 
with the anticipation of wealth, such as the are often formed in the rude movements of the 
gaming-table may give,—there have been others ' rocks, as when they are bent into the arches of 
by the score which have been of local note, ' mountains; in which motions breaks known as 
sufficient to set throngs of miners, men ever on “faults” are produced that extend downward for 
‘the watch for the chances of their peculiar craft, ‘ many thousand feet below the surface, affording 
scurrying from one part of a district to another. channels up which the waters creep, gradually 
For instance, those familiar with the 
Rocky Mountain region remember 
| these tides of migration as a charac- 
teristic feature of that happy hunting- 
ground of the gold-seeking nomad. 

To this day, although in less pictur- 
esque form, the wandering chase of 
the wealth of new-found gulches con- 
tinues. It will doubtless go on until 
all the auriferous torrent-beds have 
been stripped of their precious stores. 

The search for stream -gold is 
perhaps the most ancient of all the 
minera) quests. Although, like other 
modes of seeking that metal, it oftenest 
results in the misery of soul and body 
which failure brings, it has, as an art, 
been wonderfully successful. By far 
| the greater part of the gold which has 

come into the possession of men has 
been won from river gravels. Until 

| this century, indeed, nearly all such 
winnings had been from these sources. 

if our early civilizations had 
depended on deep mines for the gold 
supply, the material would never have 
attained its place as a measure of 
value. It was, in part at least, because 
it could be obtained in many lands, in 
considerable quantities, by hard and 
patient labor, with very simple appli- 
ances, that it became prized by the ancients, and filling the passages with the substances they 
was made a measure of value. We thus see deposit. 


gold. 
The processes of change, induced by the deep 
burial of rocks, and by the pressure put upon 





in Harvard University. 





was part mine! But I'm the one to 
blame, and 171] replace everything! 
“And, O Miss Reynolds,” with a 
final plunge, “that isn’t all! I 
pretended you were my friend! I— 


they spoil the stream- 
beds of their store; a! 
few years more, and | 
the field is forgotten | 
save by the few who; 


that the placer has had a curious determining 


influence in the history of this substance—one « 


that makes it a matter of interest, aside from its 
economic relations. 1 shall, therefore, briefly 
sketch the process by which such a deposit of 


In almost all the ancient rocks which have 
been greatly changed by deep burial, we tind the 
crevices tilled in with quartz crystals and those 
of other minerals. In the mixture there is, in 
most instances, more or less gold. If these 





borrowed you, too!” 

The pale little face, pressed un- 
consciously close to the warm, dark 
face, spoke to the younger girl sud- 
denly on a level of common girlhood, 
its wants and longings and possible 
loneliness. 

There was a sweet light in Kate’s 
eyes as she folded a strong, young 
arm around the appealing figure. age remember the fran- 
“Now tell meall about it,” she whis- tic striving for Pike's 
pered, drawing Olive into a niche at the turn of ; Peak, when the Western rivers were full of boats 
the stairway; and as the poor little story came and the roads of the plains crowded by wagons 
out, tears gathered in her dark eyes. “So you , bearing a throng of misguided adventurers, who 
made believe you had a share in our room and found little reward for their toil. A little later, 
our good times and us,’’ she said in a voice at the close of the Civil War, came the discovery 
vibrating between pity and self-scorn. “And of the greatest of all placers, one now completely 
we—oh, I’m just ashamed! It’s we who've forgotten—Alder Gulch in eastern) Montana, 
been keeping back something that belonged to where at one time twenty thousand miners were 
you. And your mother brought us some eggs, gathered in a fierce struggle for the hundred | 


won fortune from it or | 
the many who buried , 
their hopes there. 

‘The older people of 
to-day remember the 
excitement which came | 
with the discovery of | 
the California stream- 
gold. Those of middle 





“PANNING.” 


stream-gold is formed, and the way in which | veins are wide, and the precious metal as much 
miners gather its harvest. as one part in one hundred thousand by weight 
Rare as gold appears to be to those who seek | of the mass, the prospector who discovers the 
it, it is nevertheless one of the most widely | deposit is likely to find bis way to fortune; but 
ditfused of the metals. It exists in an amount | for one large vein of this moderate richness there 
which the skilled chemist can trace in nearly all | are apt to be many hundreds an inch or two in 
the older rocks, and in the newer strata which | width, or even mere fibres, scarcely thicker than 
are derived from them. It is indeed most likely | the paper on which these words are printed, 
that if the reader of these lines could possess | which, because of their tenuity, can have no 
himself of all of this metal which lies in the | value to the miner. 
earth within the distance of a mile from where | It is here that the placer-making process comes 
he stands, he would have a larger store than has | in to atford yet another method of concentration, 
ever blessed any placer miner as the reward of a by which the thinly distributed gold is brought 
lifetime's toil. into a form where it may be won. This is 
The distribution is yet wider, for it extends to | accomplished by the same simple and beautiful 
the sea, the waters of which contain, every where, ‘means that creates and renews the soil-covering 
a uniformly small trace of this substance, of the earth. The steps by which the work is 
amounting, it is true, to but a few cents ina ton | done are easily to be traced, 
of the fluid, but enough to warrant the assertion | In all the lands we find that the rocks, 
that the oceans hold more of this precious metal, | however resisting they may_be, are constantly 
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wearing down toward the level of the sea whence 
they were uplifted. The rain, the frost, the 
roots of trees, and the various kinds of chemical 
changes which are assembled in the word decay, 
serve to break up the portion of the mass next 
the surface, and to send that surface slowly 
downward, at a rate which varies between one 
foot in a thousand to one foot in ten thousand or 


more years. Measured by our brief lives, this | 


work seems very slow, but in the life of the 
earth it is exceedingly rapid. : 

The mark of this action is seen in the covering 
of broken-up rock which, more or less mixed 
with decayed vegetable matter, covers all the 
lands, except the few slopes which are so steep 
that the bits of stone slip down, as fast as they 
are formed, to the base of the cliffs. -All the 
soil-covering is slowly passing from the land 
into the sea; where the surface is so slightly 
inclined that it is said to be level, the material 
cannot move by slipping downward. It grad- 
ually dissolves in the soil-water, and thence 
passes to the rivers and to the deep. 

On the steeper slopes of the hills and mountains 
the same dissolving process goes on, but the 


downward movement of the broken-up rock is | 


greatly hastened by a continuous creeping and 
sliding movement of the soil-mantle toward the 


beds of the torrents. This motion is commonly | 


very gradua]—only a few score feet in a century ; 
bat it serves to feed the débris into the mill of 
the torrent, much as the hopper sends the grain 
to the stones between which it is ground to 
powder. 

The reader should picture to himself the 
process of decay by which the rocks are broken 
up and softened, in their slow procession from 
their original bed-places to the torrent-bed. In 
this long journey the most soluble of the materials 
are dissolved in the water, so that they are 
readily borne away. In this manner perhaps 
one-half the mass may be removed, but none of 
the gold will go with it, for that substance is 
practically insoluble in the soil-water. 

Coming to the torrent, the detritus enters a 
rude mill. The hard pebbles and boulders set in 
motion by the current grind the softened stone 
into bits, so as to release any nuggets or grains 
of gold which have not been detached from the 
ore in the earlier part of their journey. The 
result is that the gold is separated from its 
matrix, soon after it enters the torrent-bed. 

The next point to be attended to is the manner 
in which the bits of gold are kept from going the 
way of the mud, sand and pebbles which the 
torrent forms,—a way which leads directly to the 
larger rivers, and thence to the sea,—to be laid 
down in and on the stream-bed. This detention 
is due to the fact that gold is very much heavier, 
bulk for bulk, than any other substance with 
which the torrent has to deal, 
except the iron sand, or 
magnetic iron oxide, with 
which the precious metal is 
almost always plentifully 
intermingled in placer de 
posits. 

The result is that a torrent 
of average speed, which will 
roll along boulders a foot or 
More in diameter when its 
waters are aflood, will allow 
the bits of gold, in size from 
@ peppercorn to a bean, to 
settle upon its bed, where 
they find their way into the 
crevices of the rocks or 
become cemented into a some- 
what firm mass, which the 
stream in its most furious 
stages cannot break up. 
Thus another stage of the 
concentration is effected. 

The finer the bits of gold 
with which the torrent deals, 
the farther down-stream they 
are urged by the waters. As 
we descend the path of the 
stream which has formed the placer deposit, and 
its course becomes less steep, as is usually the 
case when the torrent approaches the greater 
rivers, the gold loses the coarse, nuggety character 
which it had in the steeper path of the current, 
becoming finer and finer, until, when it passes 
into the broad valleys, it is often so tine that one 
hundred of the glistening flakes will not in all 
be worth a cent. 

Here the bits of the metal are thin, like 
fragments of gold-leaf, having a form which 
seems to be due to the hammering they receive 
between the rolling stones with which they 
journey on the bed of the torrent. 

As the gold extracted from the rocks is 
concentrated in the narrow valley of the gulch, 
because of its great weight it winds its way to 
the bed of the stream. There it often becomes 


overlaid by gravel, sarid and large boulders, so ' 


that the prospector finds no trace of the rich 
store until he has spent much labor in penetrating 
through this barren covering, which may be ten 
feet or more in depth. 

In winning the metal, he is compelled to 
shovel this waste aside, or else he must sink 
shafts down to the bed-rock, and from thence 
extend galleries, whereby he gains access to the 
rich layer, which is rarely over a foot or two in 
thickness. 

This material may contain one part in a 
thousand of the precious stuff he seeks to win. 
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The remainder is composed of coarse and fine 
rock, and a quantity of iron sand. Often it 
contains quantities of garnets which, if of good 
color, are commonly termed rubies. 

To effect the final concentration, the miner 
proceeds to extend the process by which the 
; partial concentration was brought about in the 
bed of the stream. He builds of timber a long 
artificial channel of a uniform slope. Across the 
bottom he constructs little barricades, or cross 
channels, called ‘“iffles,’” so constructed that 
when he sends over it, by means of a stream of 
water, the commingled gravel and gold, the 
precious stuff will catch in the depressions, as it 
does in the rifts in the bed-rock. Generally he 
places quicksilver in these traps, so that the bits 
of gold may be the more surely detained; but 
this devive is no necessary part of the artifice. 

If the gold-bearing gravels lie in a valley which 


be led in pipes to the ground, with a head which 
will afford sufficient pressure, the miner can 
proceed to break up and wash away the materials 
by means of jets of water. The streams used in 
this form of mining, which is termed “hydraulic,” 
are usually much larger and more powerful than 
those discharged by fire-engines. Boulders some 
feet in diameter may be tossed about by these 
streams. The material broken up by the jets 
} passes into the sluices, where the gold is caught 
in the rifles. This hydraulic process has the 
| disadvantage that it fills the rivers with the 
boulders and gravel which are thus conveyed 
| to them, and sends the mud and sand over the 
fields which may be along their lower reaches. 
It is on this account being disused. 





E set off on a jaunt tnrough the country 
W one summer,—partly for fun, partly 
for profit,—with probably the oddest 
| outfit that ever took the road. The four of us, 
| all college students, had a “tintype studio” on 
wheels, and a large, old black horse to drag it. 
Studio and horse belonged to Joe,—or rather to 
his father, who was a 
photographer, — and 
Joe’s plan was to take 
tintypes. 

We did other busi- 
ness than taking tin- 
types, however. Each 
of us had what we 
called a “charm” with 
which to attract the 
rural public. My own 
was the humblest. I 
had two ferrets, the gift 
of an old uncle, who 
kept a store for the sale 
of small animals and 
birds in Boston. The 
ferrets could be taken 
into a house or barn 
and turned loose to 
enter the rat-holes. In 
half an hour they would 
kill or drive out every 
rat. The ferrets would 
then return at a whistle 
to their cage. 

It was fun as well 
as business, for the 
| squealing and scampering would be something 
prodigious! That was my principal “charm,” 
for exercising which I charged twenty-five 
cents; but I also played the violin and mended 
tinware. 

Charley, who was a junior in the scientific 
department, examined wells. By means of two 
miirrors he could look into a well, or enable its 
owner to do so, and see whatever was at the 





knives, or spoons. 
sunshine from one looking-glass on the other, 
and from the second down the well. It was a 
clever and effective device, which pleased people 
greatly. Ile had a long-jointed rod, terminating 
in a grappling-hook, with which to pull up the 
lost articles. He charged twenty-five cents for 
i his services. 


, thirty-five cents a half-dozen. 

But what we considered the “most novel thing 
in the cart’ was Billy’s. Billy, now Dr. 
William Iarmon, was then a freshman in the 
medical school. He could not lawfully practise 
medicine, but he saw no reason to prevent his 
making money out of a current medical ‘fad’? 
‘that was then known and accepted by many 
people. This fad was his “charm,” and was 
known as “the bee-sting cure for rheumatism.” 
‘The newspapers were printing humorous, and 
some of them skeptical, notices of this so-called 





has a steep slope, in a position where water can ; 


bottom, whether old buckets, or tinware, or; 
He did it by reflecting the. 
| the accompaniment of Joe's 


Joe, a8 1 have said, took tintypes. He charged | 








In other sites, as in river-beds and the alluvial 
plains beside them, where the water makes the 
common forms of mining impossible, dredges 
carried on boats are used to bring up the gold- 
bearing gravels. 
recent invention. It is the means which promises 
the largest return in the time to come. 

The process of forming a great deposit of 
placer gold requires a long time. The gold of 
the richer gulches of the Rocky Mountains has 
in most cases been derived from the down- 


wearing of scores, if not hundreds, of feet of the ! 
rock from which the precious metal has been | 


extracted ; yet this wearing down has been at the 
rate of less than one foot in a thousand years. 
Here and there in this region we find a part of 
an old placer channel, 
thousands of feet or more above the neighboring 
valleys. Again the high gravels have been 


buried beneath a stream of lava, which followed | 


down the ancient stream-bed, so that the miners 
have to drift under the volcanic rock to find the 
old stream-bed. 

For all the eager search of men for gold, by far 
the greater part of that which comes to the 
surface of the earth finds its way to the sea in 


the form of very fine dust, which the rivers bear | 


along with their other burden, and partly, it 
appears, in the dissolved state. This annual 
golden tribute from the lands to the deep 
probably exceeds that which man wins for all 
his toi) and pains. 

With this passage of the stream-gold to the 
sea, the cycle of its journey is complete. It 


came from the deep; it has returned to that 
| great storehouse. 





IN THREE Parts.— Part I. 


“cure;” but Billy, like many others, actually 
believed in it. 

He had a large cage made of wire screen, in 
which he kept at first some three hundred honey- 


bees. The “patient” who was suffering from | 


rheumatism was admitted to the “light room’’ of 
the studio, where he removed his clothing, but 
put on a hood of wire netting to protect his head 
and face. Ife was then told to strike the cage 
containing the bees for a minute or two. 

Billy, at this, suddenly raised the top of the 
cage by means of a wire running to the outside 
of the cart. The angry bees flew out, and the 
patient was expected to fight them as best he 
could with his bared hands until he had howled 
twelve times! Billy, meantime, looked in judi- 
cially at the skylight, and counted the howls. 

Most patients could be depended upon to shout 
every time a bee stung them. Twelve stings 
were considered a dose. The fee was one dollar. 

The remedy must have been nearly as bad as 
the disease, but there were really many rheu- 
matic persons who thought they were cured by 
it, for atime, at least. Billy accumulated enough 
genuine testimonials to prepare a wonderful 
circular for free distribution. 

But his bees gave him great trouble. On some 
days they would not sting, even when the cage 
was cuffed vigorously; the patient frequently 
killed half there were in the 
cage, and obliged him to 
purchase more. During the 
first fortnight we travelled, 
Billy was fretting over this 
nearly all the time. 

We were a wideawake 
quartette. Charley was an 
excellent tenor singer. Joe 
also sang well and played a 
banjo. Billy was a good bass, 
and 1 could sing alto and play 
the violin. 

On approaching a promis- 
ing-looking farmhouse, we 
would stop the old black 
horse and strike up a song, to 


banjo. 

When the folks began to 
look out of the windows, 
we would take off our hats 
and bow, and draw nearer 
as we sang. Joe would 
perhaps shout, laughingly, 
“Free show! No hat!” 

Everybody, old and young, 
would ordinarily come out, and good humor and 
pleasant relations would soon be established. 
Joe would then twang a few preliminary notes 


jas if another song were coming, and begin to 


talk of business: 
“We take tintypes. 
take well. Won't you allow me to take your 
pictures?) May 1? I can finish them right up 
while you wait. The price is only thirty-five 
cents for half a dozen. You will never have a 


This method of working is a, 


hung hundreds or! 


“MY PRINCIPAL CHARM.” 


‘The group here will | 
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more convenient opportunity than you have this 
minute. May 1?” 

Joe was so good-humored and so polite to the 
ladies that he usually won consent to use his 
cainera. Billy, meantime, would begin to talk 
| of his charm, if among the group was a middle- 

aged or an old man who seemed to have the 
common ailment of hard-working farmers. 

“I see you are somewhat lame, sir,” he would 
remark to the farmer or to the old grandsire. 
‘Rheumatism, I suppose. Now I have what 
perhaps you have heard of, sumething that has 
cured many people of rheumatism. It is painful, 
but it does its work. It takes courage to use it, 
but if it cures, you won’t mind the pain. It is 
| $0on over, and that is more than can be said of 
the pain of rheumatism. The newspapers are 
‘all talking of it. Just glance over this circular 
and note what some of the farmers along our 
route say about it.” 

Occasionally some rheumatic old fellow would 
try it, and then for fifteen or twenty minutes 
there would be excitement enough! At the end 
of the “treatment,” the patient would generally 
| exclaim that he felt ‘‘as limber asa boy!" No 
{doubt of that! For the time, at least; and it is 
worth a dollar to feel as limber as a boy, even 
for two or three days. 

After Billy, Charley took his turn. 

“1 see you have a well here,’”’ he would begin. 
“How’s the water this summer? Not quite as 
good as usual? Had it cleaned lately? No? 
: Maybe something not quite right has got into it. 
| Queer things get into a well. I found two tea- 
' spoons, a tin bucket and a woman's bonnet in 
one down the road here! I’ve got the neatest 
apparatus you ever saw for looking into wells. 
You can look in for yourself and see just what 
is on the bottom. Only ten cents, and a quarter 
if J get the things out.” Where there was an 
open well his offer was nearly always accepted. 

When Charley was done, I brought out my 
cage of ferrets—animals which few country 
people have ever seen. 

“Oh, what are they? What are those little 
brown, sleek-looking creatures?" would be the 
general exclamation. 

“They are ferrets,” I would reply. ‘They 
were trained by an expert in Boston. See, I 
will turn them out of their cage. Oh, you need 
not be afraid. Do you know what they are for? 
No? Theyarerat-catchers. ‘They'll go through 
a house or a barn, enter every rat-hole, and kill 
or drive out every rat. See them run about! 
Now I’ll whistle. See them come back to me. 
They are trained to run to me whenever I 
whistle. If you have rats here and want to see 
some fun, just let me set my ferrets at work. 
I’m sorry, but I have to charge a fee. Ferrets 
are rare, and it takes time and patience to train 
jthem. I have to charge twenty-five cents for 
‘half an hour’s work with these ferrets, but they 
work hard. They’ll get every rat in the house.” 

If Joe and Billy and Charley had not already 
got all the small change the family had, I not 






















BILLY AND HIS 
“CURE.” 


infrequently obtained 
a job of ratting. 

Finally, if every- 
thing else failed, I 
would try to earn five 
or ten cents with my 
soldering kit, while the 
“studio” drove on to 
the next house. We 
did not mean to leave 
any house without 
bringing, if we could, 
every charm into play, 
| in order to get all the pecuniary returns possible. 

We earned more than one would have thought 
possible. Some days, when we worked persist- 
ently, and were in good health and spirits, we 
| took from six to ten dollars. 

The success of a charm of this kind depends 
entirely on the charmer. He must know how to 
please; he must make people laugh and get them 
into good humor. He must not only know how 
to joke, but must know what kind of a joke will 
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be appreciated. We really put good, honest, , 
hard work into our enterprise. To be ‘‘charm- 
ing” all day is actually fatiguing. 

Our charms may seem cheap to many readers, 
but there was nothing dishonest in them—nnless, 
perhaps, in the bee- 
sting cure. That, as 
I have intimated, was 
accepted as valuable 
by some people, and it 
can be truly said that 
Billy believed in it 
himself. 

1 really must. tell 
what Charley found 
in a well near Jeffer- 
sonville. We came 
along to a large, red 
farmhouse a little 
before noon, and 
decided to see if we 
could not do enough 
business there to earn 
dinner and __ horse- 
baiting, at least. It 
was a comfortable 
old place, with two or 
three barns and many 
other outbuildings, 
and looked as if its 
owners set a bountiful 
table; and Charley 
noticed a well-sweep, 
which of course meant 
an open well. 

So we struck up a 
song while Charley 
walked over to the 
well. .\ dog ran out 
and began to bark at us. Then a bent old 
woman stepped out on the kitchen piazza and | 
blew a tin dinner-horn. | 

“D'ye want something, young sir?” she said, | 
in a queer, cracked voice when she saw Charley 
at the well. 

“May we get a drink of water?” asked he. | 
_An aged man, hobbling out with the aid of a: 
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Jule used to throw things in—till they got so bad 
we had to shut them up.” 

We had noticed that the windows of a small 
ell were strongly barred, and we had inferred 
that, as is often the caye in the country, idiots 
or crazy people were 
confined there. “Jesse 
and Jule” were prob- 
ably the names of 
these unfortunates. 

Charley had now 
got all he could hook 
with his grappling- 
pole, but he could still 
see many smaller arti- 
cles. He proposed 
that one of the hired 
men should descend 
into the well and put 
the articles into the 
well-bucket, but none 
of them would con- 
sent. So Charley 
borrowed an old coat 
and overalls, and 
climbed down himself. 

Finding that the 


deep, he called for a 
pair of tongs, and 
with these he picked 
up a strange lot of 
things; two stove-lids, 
a stove-lid lifter, 
spoons, knives, forks, 
tin plates, broken 
crockery, a coil of 
clothes-line, chickens’ 
bills, an old _ pistol, 
two axes, an inch auger and a chisel, and two 
bucketfuls of water-soaked stove-wood ! 

Beneath everything else he found a small 
japanned tin box, which he slipped into the 
pocket of the old coat. When Charley at length 
climbed out, he went to the old grandsire, who 
had hobbled back to the piazza, and showing him 
the box, asked whether he ever lost anything 


water was not very) 


cane on the piazza, made Billy’s face brighten | like it. ‘he old man, having regurded the box 
with professional sympathy. A young woman | vacantly for some moments, suddenly shouted 
also appeared at the house door, but immediately | in senile excitement: “Marm! Marm! Here’s 
went in again, and from the direction of the , our deed box that we lost in the time o’ the war!”” 


tields three or four men and two boys appeared, 
coming to dinner. We saw that we had coine at 
a bad time. 

“Let's go on,” said Joe, discontentedly. ‘““They 
all want their dinner now.” 

In fact, the men and boys had gone in at once. 
Billy, however, had unfolded his circular to the 
lame old grandsire; and a boy now came out, 
with his mouth full, to bring us a tin dipper to 
drink water from. He drew a bucketful with 
the sweep. | 

“When was your well cleaned last?’ Charley | 
asked. | 

“Dunno,” said the boy. ‘Dunno as it ever 
was,’”’ and hastened back to his dinner. | 

“This is pulling pussy by the tail,” said Joe. 
“Come on. Let's get out.” 

But Billy was still talking “rheumatiz,” and 
Charley had brought his mirrors and tripod, | 
arranged them and retiected a sheaf of sun-rays | 
down into the well. 

“Just come here!’ he exclaimed, excitedly, as 
Joe spoke. “This well is a perfect museum! 
Three lost buckets; tinware enough to fill a 
peddler’s cart; old boots and shoes and a good | 
big trout swimming round among them, and 
bones, too! Just look there—do you see that 
beef's head and horns! Fellows, this is an awful 
well! 1 don’t believe it was ever cleaned out. | 
There are four feet of things down there! I’m! 
going to get my pole and grapple.” 

While he was doing so the boy came out again, 
in rather a shamefaced way, to bring us a plateful 
of hot doughnuts, which I think the young woman 
had sent us, out of regard for Billy’s good looks. 
‘They smelled good ; our disgust over the well did : 
not prevent our trying them, but we could not | 
bring ourselves to taste the well-water. 

The well was fully twenty-five feet deep. 
Chariey hooked up the buckets without difficulty, 
and then several small tin pails, and the beef- 
skull and horns. The men and boys, who now 
began to come out from dinner, laughed and told | 
Charley to go ahead when he apologized for what 
he was doing. He hauled up a meal-sieve, then 
a nutmeg grater, and then an old teakettle. The 
hired men roared, the boys looked disgusted. 
Old boots began to come up next. 

“See what you’ve been drinking the svakings 
of,” Charley remarked, impressively. “It’s a 
wonder you're alive!" 

The old grandsire hobbled out, then the gran- 
dam. When the young woman came out on the 
Piaza, Billy thanked her effusively for the! 
doughnuts, and neither saw nor cared what was | 
in the well after she appeared, but every one, 
except the pretty girl and Billy, was soon at 
the well-curb. The proprietor of the farm, prob- ' 
ably the son of the old people, was a dull-witted | 
man, whom at first we mistook for a farm-hand. | 
Charley asked him whether the well had ever 
been cleansed. 

“Never since I can remember,” said he. 

“I should think not!” exclaimed Charley, 
hauling up a hoop-skirt and an apple-paring ; 
machine hung together. ‘‘How in the world did ! 
all these things get in?” | 

“I dunno,” replied the farmer. “Jesse and | 





‘The old woman came running to him all in a 


tremble. 
father?" she cried out. 

“The deed box, marm! Our deed box, with 
Jotham’s bounty money in it, that we thought 
Angeline Parkins stole!” cried the old man. 

The entire family came crowding up. The 
old grandam grabbed for the box. 

“ Better open it carefully,” Charley advised. 
“The papers are pulp by this time. Let me open 
it for you?” 

He drained the water out. The catch had 
rusted away and the cover stuck, but at length 
he got it open. Bright amid the pulpy paper, 
lay a gold necklace and several gold coins. 

“There’s my gold beads, the beads you gave 
me when we was married, father!” cried the old 
lady. ‘And the gold-pieces we had laid away! 
And that lock of little Sammy’s hair! And there’s 


bounty money in, jest as the selectmen paid it to 
him—seven hundred dollars, all in new green- 
backs, to keep till he come home from the war.” 

She caught it with a trembling hand. 

“Madam,” said Charley, gently, “‘if there was 
money in that skin, let me advise you to handle 
it carefully. I wouldn’t even unroll it now it is 
wet, but allow it to dry slowly, and then send it 
to the United States Treasury building, at 
Washington. They may be able to identify the 
notes yet, and give you new ones for them.” 

The old woman sat down and rocked herself 
|to and fro. ‘“’Twas lost thirty years ago! 
Thirty years ago!” she moaned. “(And we laid 
it to Angeline Parkins who worked here! We 
thought she took it, and we had her put in jail! 
Oh, mercy me! Poor Angeline’s dead and gone, 
and we never can tell her we’ve found it. -She 
said over and over, ‘I never touched that box, 
Mrs. Green,’ but we couldn’t believe her!” 

It was a touching scene. We never learned 
whether the money was redeemed. We remained 
there that afternoon, and did a thriving business. 
Charley charged them a dollar for his services at 
the well. I cleared the house and two of the 
barns of rats. 

Billy treated the old man’s rheumatism, and 
Joe took three dollars’ worth of tintypes. He 
was even admitted to take the pictures of the 
two idiots, who were kept, as we had guessed, 
behind the barred windows in the ell. They 
were the worst-looking pictures I ever saw, but 
the old grandam appeared to prize them. 





the very chamois-skin I wrapped up Jotham’s | 





“You may go looked apprehensively around; was it for fear of 
over and spend something behind her? One backward glance; 
the day with | then, with a shriek, she fled toward the house. 

Aunt Lyddy,” | Crouching and crawling on top of the barn-yard 
said Mrs. Mayfield to her daughter Mary. “‘I'll| fence was a great, tawny beast, with catlike 


| be back by sundown, sure, and if you're here | head, gleaming eyes, and a long tail that lashed 


by five o'clock you'll be likely to find me. Or | nervously to and fro, as the animal atlvanced. 
you can stay all night with Aunt Lyddy, if you Mary had heard so many stories and descriptions | 
want to. It’s too bad Cousin Mildred should! of the panther that, although she had never seen | 


have been taken down sick while your father 
and Tom are off with the cattle. But I’ll have 
to go to her for a day, anyway.” 


‘one before, she knew this beast in a moment. 
| Her heart was in her mouth as she sprang for 
| the open kitchen door with the lamb clutched to 


“Well, good-by, mother,” said fourteen-year- | her bosom. Bewildered with fright, she did not 


old Mary. ‘I guess I can take care of myself. 
I don’t believe I shall go to Aunt Lyddy’s, 
either,—that is, unless I get scared some way.” 

“It’s kind of lonely; I guess you’d better,’’ 
said Mrs. Mayfield, as she started to walk to the 
cabin of her married cousin, three miles away 
through the woods. 

In that remote corner of Michigan there were 
then only five families within ten miles of the 
Maytields’, and the neighbors seldom saw each 
other except on Sundays, when they all met at 
the little rough-board church in the valley. 
Each household Jed an isolated and self-sufficient 
life; but when any woman or girl was left 
entirely alone she felt herself to be almost as 
completely deserted as was Robinson Crusoe, 

Mary busied herself with some household 
duties for a while after her mother left. 
she went out and fed the few clamorous hens, 
and gave her pet lamb a basin of milk. “I 
believe I will go to Aunt Lyddy’s,” she said to 
herself, looking up at the deserted house. ‘‘It is 
so lonesome! The woods are so still, all around, 
that it almost seems as if I could hear the wild 
creatures moving in the brush. What if a bear 
or a panther should hear my lamb bleating in the 


; barn-shed and come after it? I wish the little 


thing would keep still. Doxie, Doxie, what 
makes you cry so? There, pet, come out here for 


Then : 


close the door behind her, but sped upstairs and 
into her own chamber, dropped the lamb on the 
bed, slammed the door, 
and threw herself, panting 
and trembling, against it. 

In @ moment she real- 
ized how foolish she had 
been to neglect the door 
below, for she heard the 
big cat bound into the 
kitchen and come sniffing 
up the staircase, slowly 
and doubtfully. It could 
climb a tree likea squirrel, 
but it may have thought 
the staircase too suspi- 
ciously easy. 

“Oh! what shall I 
do?” sobbed poor Mary, 
wringing her hands. “I 
can’t keep him out of 
here! THe’ll break down 
this thin door in a minute, 
and eat me up, and Noxie, 
too!” 
| Her eyes fell on the 
| narrow window of the 
chamber, high up in 
the gable, looking out 





a little while, and see if you won't feel better.” | over the roof of the 
Mary went into the shed and brought the| kitchen. She snatched a 
lamb out in her arms. The little creature hushed | chair, ran to the window, 
its cries at her touch, but it began restlessly | climbed up, opened the 
sniffing the vaporous, odorous, early morning | sash, and was about to 
air. Dew still decked the grass; the shadow of | go out on the roof when 
the eastward-wooded hill fell across the pasture | the lamb bleated. Mary 
and the barn-yard with a twilight effect. The | looked back. 
sunbeains had reached the house, however, and “Poor little Doxie, you 
Mary moved instinctively toward the patch of | sha’n’t be eaten up!” she cried, bounding back to 
brightness, with the trembling lamb in her arms. ; the floor with every nerve tingling. She caught 
“Why, Doxie, I never knew you to act so | the lamb, sprang back to the chair, climbed up 
before!” she cried. “What makes you so and put her little pet out on the roof, just as the 
frightened, pet? Why, why —” sound of fierce, rending claws came from the door. 
as the lamb struggled in her arms, Mary | With a prayer in her heart that God would keep 








“*HE BEGAN TO CLIMB QUICKLY UPWARD.”” 
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“What d'ye say? What d’ye say, | the panther back just a minute longer, she 


grasped the casement outside, and began to draw 
herself painfully through the window. 

The space was very narrow—so narrow that 
she had to turn sidewise in order to squeeze into 
itatall. For a little while it seemed as if she 
could not get through, but she let her breath 
out, shrank as small as she could, and with a 
frantic effort that nearly tore her dress off, 
wriggled through and drew down the sash 
behind her. As yet she had not heard the 
panther enter the chamber, and she dared not 
look back to see if he were there. 

How strange it seemed to be sitting out there 
in the broad morning sunshine, with the 
frightened lamb nestling in her lap, and the 
chimney-swallows circling around her head, the 
woods so peaceful, the little pasture sparkling 
with the dew, all outdoors so serene, so 
indifferent, and yet that dreadful panther in the 
quietness of the house seeking her life! 

Suddenly Mary’s heart leaped madly, and she 
clutched Doxie with a grip that made the lamb 
bleat with pain. She saw the panther crouched 
by the well-sweep, looking up at them. He had 
stolen out to the barn-yard. 

The well-sweep! And the panther beside it! 
What if he should climb it? The great stick of 
timber from which the bucket was hung reached 


.| from the earth, where its box of stones weighed 


down the larger end, to a point over the well, 
within six feet of the edge of the kitchen roof. 
Suppose the panther should climb the sweep? 
Could he reach a point from which he could leap 
to the roof, before his weight should cause the 
balanced timber to tip the other way ? 

The crouching cat moved even more swiftly 
than Mary expected. With a light, lithe spring 
he grasped the sweep just below the point where 
it fitted into the crotch of the upright post. 
Then he began to climb quickly upward. 

The girl trembled and shivered and stared, 
bewildered, at the blazing, hungry eyes and 
creeping form. The roof was her last refuge. 
Should the famished panther reach that, nothing 
but hefp from outside could save her life. 

The beast was ascending more slowly. He 
seemed now to suspect the sweep, for he stopped 
frequently and sniffed the timber in front of him 
before resuming his slow and careful creeping. 
He passed the upright post, and still the heavily- 
weighted lower end of the sweep remained upon 
the ground. 

The panther began to crouch lower, and 
gripped the timber more firmly with his claws. 
He was getting ready to spring. 

But he did not leap when he prepared to do so. 
It seemed to occur to him that he could run 
lightly along this seeming branch and spring 
from very near the end of it. He rose higher 
and came on as a cat trots on a fence. Mary, 
staring, shrieked and shrieked. ‘Then, suddenly, 
the bucket-end of the sweep went down with 
a rush. The weighted end went up; the 
surprised panther pitched head first, clawed 
desperately, trying to keep his hold, and did not 
wholly lose it and his balance until he was 
directly over the well. Then into the well he 
pitched, headlong. 

Down he went, with a scrambling clatter. 
Then Mary heard a hollow-sounding splash, 
twenty feet below the ground surface, as the 
beast went head foremost into the water. For 
several minutes there was a great tumult in the 
well—an unearthly screaming, a frantic dashing 
and churning of water, and scratching at 
the rock-walls. But all was quiet, and the 
trembling girl began to 
draw full breaths again, 
Jong before an hour had 
passed 


The forenoon was far 
advanced, however, when 
Mary ventured to pry up 
her chamber window and 
slip back into the house. 
‘Taking Doxie with her, 
she stole down-stairs, and 
closed and barred the 
heavy kitehen door. 
Then, feeling sick and 
faint, she lay down on 
the lounge, and presently 
fell asleep, exhausted by 
the nervous reaction. 

The next thing she 
heard was a knock at the 
kitchen door, and her 
mother calling: 

“Mary! Are you there, 
child? Let me in!” 

AAs soon as she heard 
her daughter’s story, Mrs. 
Mayfield went and looked 
into the well. Down 
in the gloom, projected 
slightly above the surface 
of the water, was some 
thing—she could not tell 
what. She let down the 
bucket, but it struck a 
solid mass, and could not 
be dipped. “I declare, 
Mary,” she exclaimed, “I believe your panther 
is actually drowned in the well!” 

Mary laughed nervously. “Ile either drowned.” 
she said, “or went through to China, for he 
certainly didn’t come up again.” 

L. W. LAWRENCE, 
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Current Topics. 


“The air bites shrewdly,” wrote Shake- 
speare. With all his prescience, he did not dream 
of the liquid air, which, if it actually touch the 
tlesh, inay “bite’? so savagely that months inay 
be required for the healing. 

How much ought an army or a naval 
officer to speak in public? seasonable in- 
quiry, admitting of several answers. A recent 
remark of a British officer will serve as one 
answer, “The speech-making of the soldier,’ 
said he, “should be contined to barking out a 
few remarks on parade to an audience to whom 
listening is compulsory.’”” 

‘When Peter the Great first went into 
Germany. the gentlemen of his suite mistook 
the whalebone stays of their partners in’ the 
dance for a natural physical feature, and loudly 
remarked that the German ladies’ backs were 
monstrous hard, Such modern armor-plate is 
more intelligently condemned by a well-known 
physician among the Indians, who says that 
after those women become civilized and adopt 
seecalled civilized dress, their magnificent health 
rapidly gives wa 
Jungs. 



























A prominent statesman says that aman 
in office who could bring himself to utter the 
simple words, That is wrong,” would carry his 
point in council, though everybody had been. 
against him. This v hot always eflected in 
the case of the late justice of the Supreme Court, 
but a distinguished lawyer aflirms that he would 
rather have written Justice Field's dissenting 
opinions than have drafted the Constitution of 
the United States. The minority is not always 
a comfortable place, but in court or society or on 
the playground a righteous “no” often transforms 
aminority into a majority. 

















In the first four months of this year, 
in the single state of New Jersey, there were 


incorporated companies with an aggregate capital 
equal in amount to the entire s of money of 
all Kinds in circulation in the United States. 
Much of that capital may properly be in’ the 
form of land, buildings, machinery, ete., but 
making all allowances for that fact, it is dimeult 
to escape the belief that a large proportion of the 
so-called capital has no existence other than on 
paper; that it is, in Wall Street parlance, nothing 
but “watered stock.” And water is a poor 
foundation for prosperous industry. 











Nothing taxable which Spain’s cupidity 
could reach—not even the grave seems to have 
escaped the clutches of her representatives. in 
Cuba. A vivid idea of the thoroughness of their 
methods in this particular is given in the fact 
that a yearly tax was assessed upon each letter 
on the sigus used) by merchants and others. 
‘This impost was farmed out to contractors, who, 
in collecting, were often arbitrary and annoying. 
Jt will remain in force till June, 1890, and 
Amerivans who have begun business and have 
hung out signs at any time within the year are 
compelled to pay a full year’s tax. 

While France has surrendered herself 
toa wild fury of anti-Semitism, one of that race 
has passed from a world which, perhaps, she 
had benefited and blessed: more than any other 
private individual. Clare, Baroness de Hitsch, 
Was not only the richest woman in Europe; her 
whole fortune and life itself—a life overshadowed 
by an incurable disease—were devoted to philan- 
thropy. It is said that no worthy cause ever 
appealed to her in vain, No thoughtful person 
can countenance the common vituperation of a 
race to which Baroness Hirsch belonged. 
the thoughtful sometimes seem to forget. that 
Christ Himself was a Jew, 

The most extraordinary book sale 
of this century is that attending “What Would 
Do?” by the Rey. Charles Sheldon) of 
Over three iillion copies have been 
sold in England alone, while three other of his 
books, published at a penny apiece, recently ran 
through an edition of. nine hundred: thousand in 
a fortnizht. While the poet laureate has lately 
called upon our government to redress the copy- 
right laws respecting English authors, twenty 
English publishers have pirated Mr. Sheldon’: 
sermon-stories, he self-seeking, inconsiderate 
man is of no abiding ¢i nor can any country 
call itself immune from his predations. 













































Why have Irishmen grown content 
to remain in their native land?) Why has their 
demand for separation from Great Britain weak- 
ened?) Why has the record of political and 





Even , 


THE YOUTH’S 


litself? Chiefly because Parliament has made 
timely or belated concessions to justice. Recent 
Hlesislation has made it possible for the peasant 
to acquire a title to the land he cultivates, and 
has given him a voice in the local government. 
| The hard technical claim of the landlord’s vested 
| rights has been qualified in the interests of reason 
and humani The methods of peaceful agita- 
tion, although sullied by hysterical passion, have 
won more than a century's outbreaks of violence. 
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The French President. 


“RENCH president, if he chooses, can live 
like a prince. His salary is one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
the annual allowances for incidental expenses 
are equally large. The Elysce is splendidly 
furnished and kept in repair as his town resi- 
dence, and the palaces of Fontainebleau and 
| Kambouillet are also maintained by the state for 
his use during the summer. There are large 
shooting preserves at Marly, where he can enjoy 
outdoor sport during the autumn. 

The late President Faure liked ceremony, 
splendor and stateliness. Taking the view that 
‘the French people did not wish to have the 
, presidential office maintained in an unpretentious 
way, he adopted much of the etiquette of 

European courts, drove about constantly in a 









coach-and-six under military escort, and gave! 


brilliant entertainments in town and country, 
Generously as the state provided. for him, he 
expended a large share of his private wealth in 
keeping up luxurious appearances and in enter- 
taining guests like the tsar with splendid pomp. 

President Loubet has not been lony in office, 
‘but it is apparent that he intends to live less 


fashioned ideas of republican simplicity. In 
comparison with his predecessors in ofice he is 
a poor man, and he has the frugal tastes of the 
class of small country landholders: from which 
he sprang. He represents the great element of 
rural France, which studies and practises econ- 
omy and dislikes wastetulness and luxt 

Pleasure-loving Paris laughs over the rumors 
of reform and retrenchment in the kitchens and 
servant-halls of the Elysée, but the president's 
conduct meets with hearty approval in the 
country towns and villages, where thrift bas 
never ceased to be a virtue. 

Even the boulevard wits were silent when the 
president, returning to his mother’s home in 
Montelimar, gave an unstudied exhibition of 
tilial reverence. Catching a glimpse of her white 
hair as he dove in triumph through the town 
in a inagniticent coach behind an escort of 
euira ~ he sprang to the ground, ran toward 
the platform where she was seated and embraced 
her again and again, while she wa: 
jey and pride. 

A president who is not ashamed of his humble 
peasant mother and remembers her counsels of 
thrift and carefulness, stands for the best quali- 
ties of staid, rural France. There is so much 
that is sordid and contemptible in the public life 
of the republic with the strange hurly-burly of 
the Dreyfus case, that a touch of the simplicity 
of earlier and better times is welcomed. 




















The Government of Colonies. 


| 
| TE E greatest colonizing nation in the world, 

both in the extent and value of her foreign 

possessions and in the success with which 
she governs them, is Great Britain. Spain, on 
the other hand, while she has been one of the 
most enterprising and energetic in the establish- 
ment of colonies, has been the least successful in 
governing or even retaining therm. 

‘The suce of the British policy is due largely 
to its liberality. Native character and customs 
are carefuily studied and duly respected. So. 
far as possible native rulers are kept in power, 
and religious liberty and the freedum of trade 
studiously promoted, 
liberal policy not only enables the ruling 
power to maintain its authority economically, 
but by propitiating the governed, predisposes 














them to study and to acquire the point of view j 





of their rulers, izing policy. 

Spain could not maintain her power in Cuba 
with two hundred thousand soldiers; but Great 
Britain governs Ceylon, which has twice the 
population of Cuba, with fifteen hundred men ; 
and Sir Andrew Clarke, by his wise pohey in 
the Straits Settlements of the Malay Peninsula, 
brought order out of chaos, put an end to tribal 
misrule and brought prosperity to the people 
without the aid of any British troops. 

‘The events of the past year make this matter 
of colonial government one of supreme interest 
tothe United States. ‘The National Civil Service 
Commission, ina report just published, rightly 
attributes Great Britain's success to her adimi- 
rable civil ice, and enumerates the following 
characteristics as worthy of our own imitation if 
we hope for similar results : 

First: Colonial officers are not disturbed by 
; political changes in the home government. ‘Thei 
tenure of office depends entirely on efficient 
service, 

Second: They are never selected] as a reward 
for political services, but entirely for fitness, and 




















sobbing from , 


COMPANION. 


and from lower to higher offices, as they prove ' 
their ability to deal with dithcult problems. 

Third: Entrance to the service is through the 
lower grades, and only by competitive examina- 
tion, 

Fourth: Salaries are liberal, and no member 
of the colonial service is allowed to engage in 
private business enterprises, 
| There is not one of these simple rules which 
every sensible business man does not, consciously 
or unconsciously, observe in his business. It 
ought not to need much study or arguinent. to 
convince a fair-minded legislator of their value | 
to the country in the business of colonization. | 
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A TREASURE TO KEEP. 


Those friends thou hast. and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 
Shakespeare 
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Levelling Upward. 


i ERMAN Socialists are displeased because 
H one of their own number, Herr Bernstein, ! 
has written a book in which he contra- | 
dicts the popular cry that “the poor are growing 
; poorer.” But his conclusions are confirmed ce 
| investigations conducted by Sir Robert Giflen of | 
| England and Hon. Varroll D. Wright, Commi: 
‘ sioner of the Labor Bureau in our own country. 
| Both tind that the proportion of low-grade and 
ill-paid labor has for years been steadily declin- 
ing, while labor of a higher grade that is better 
paid has been steadily gainin, ‘The rich ure 
(indeed growing richer, but’ the general level is 
rising at the same time. 
It also appears that the vast product of useful 
; commodities has been multiplied and cheapened 











; to diseases of the spine and: pretentiously and in’ closer accord with old-| by invention, and brought within the reach of 


people of small means, so that the comtorts of 
life were never before so various, abundant and ° 
| widely diffused, 

Why, then, the rising note of social complaint ? 
For the best of reasons. With the advance of 
intelligence and self-respect among the industrial 
multitudes, there is an increase of rational wants, 
a just demand for a more considerate distribution 
of the results of labor, a keener sense of the 
injustice of abuses and monopolies which once 
would have passed unchallenged, 

Wealth got by hiring workmen on starvation 
wages and managed only to get more never 
looked so vulgar and cruel as now. The flame of 
discontent dues not yet consume its own smoke, 
but the best evidence of progress, already made 
and yet to be made. appears in the growing | 
aspiration for social justice, and in the deepening | 
sense of sympathy and steward-like responsi- | 
bility felt by a continually growing number of ! 
our prosperous men toward their less fortunate 
brethren. 
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Spreading Disease. 


JIE Governor of Indiana is said to have 
de declared his intention to pardon or parole 
all convicts in the penitentiary who have 
consumption, his argument being that the disease 
is contagious and the other prisoners might catch | 
it. If this is so the action of the governor must 
be characterized as unwise and illogical, Sani- 
tarians tell us that there is almost no danger of | 
the spread of consumption if proper care is | 
taken to disinfect and destroy the expectorated 
matters. ‘This can be done perfectly in prisous, 
where discipline is absolute, but would probably 
not be done by the patient in his own home, 
So the governor lets the consumptive out of 
the penitentiary, where the health of convicts 
only is endangered, and where the danger of 











sends him out into the world to scatter broadcast | 
among innocent and law-abiding people the seeds 
of this terrible disease! 
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The Emperor Yielded. 


RS. HUGH FRASER, in her recent de- 
lizhtful book on Japan, gives an amusing 
incident of the clashing of old and new 

stoms in that remarkable country. She was 
there at the time of the tsareviteh’s it, when, 
it will be remembered, he was attacked by a 
fanatical Japanese, and narrowly escaped 
death, 

‘The nation was wild with grief and shame at 
this assault upog an honored guest, and the | 
emperor promptly sent word that the assailant, 
who had been arrested, should at once be 
executed. It was the judzes of the court before 
whom the man must appear who were thus 
notified of the imperial will. But a thing 
happened, new and incredible in Japan: they 
objected ! 

“Your imperial majesty may remember.” the 
judges replied, politely, “that you have graciously 
granted a constitution, in which it is promised 
that criminals shall only be judged and con- 
demmed according to the laws which have now 
been promulgated. In those laws such a case as | 
this was not foreseen, and therefore we can only 
award to this man the punishment incurred by 
one who assaults and wounds any other person 
of any chiss whatever, We regret that we cannot 
carry out your imperial majesty’s wishes. “Tsuda 















































agrarian crime fallen below that of England they are promoted from smaller to larger colonies, ; Sanzo will undergo a term of imprisonment.” 


contagion can be reduced to a minimum, and |, 
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“Tsuda Sanzo will be executed!" the emperor 
sent back word, indignantly. ‘Let it be seen to 
at once." 

“Then your imperial majesty will dispense 
with our poor services,” replied the judges, 
firmly, “and find some one to carry out your 
august commands who has not taken the cath to 
administer the laws according to the constitu. 
tion.” 

But the emperor was too just a man not to 
perceive on reflection that the judges were right 
and he was wrong. 

‘The new constitution prevailed over the old 
despotism, and Tsuda Sanzo— the emperor con- 
vinced and consenting—lost his liberty, but not 


his head. 
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That Funny H. 


OW that English people are reading the 
N dialect stones of Miss Wilkins, Mr. Cable, 
Owen Wister, and other Amer W authors, 
and are enjoying the amusing perversions of 
phraseology and pronunciation which the motber 
language undergoes in diflerent parts of our wide 
country, they can afford to be less sensitive to 
American delight in the remarkable variations of 
the aspirate in England, 

That English Ht We are all used to it in litera- 
ture. We bave heard endless jokes about it. 
We know well the two famous test lines to 
discover @ cockney—“The ’orn of the ’unter is 
veard on the 7ill,” as “Kathleen Mavourneen’’ is 
warbled within sound of Bow Bells, and Mark 
Twain's prize invention, “It isn't the ’unting 
*urts the osses; it's the ’amuner, ‘amme: 
on the ‘ard tighway.” 

But none of these, and no acquaintance, how- 
ever intimate, with Dickens's Sam Weiler, and 
his numerous swarin of cockney compamon: 
with Mr. Kipling’s Ortheris of the famous Soldiers 
Three, will prepare an American for the thrill of 
recognition, amazement and deep satistaction 
which he will feel when be travels in England, 
and frst encounters for himself that marvellous 
apd meandering H! 

When, for instance, in the vast, solemn aisles or 
Canterbury Cathedral, the eminently respectable 
verger, in black gown and skull-cap, comes 
forward to show our inquiring countrymen about, 
they are often in doubt as to whetber he is, or is 
not, a distinguished and kindly condescending 
clergyman, until he comes to bis fist H. Then 
they know. 

“Hup above, ’anging ’igh over ’is heffigy, 
hobserve the ’elmelet and barmor of Hedward 
the Black Pri 

No, he is not a clergyman, and they enjoy 
thenceforward 'istory, chitecture and baitehes, 
uny: d by besetting doubts as to bis degree and 
the suitability of tips. 

Capricious as the use and omission of the H 
app to be with the uncultured) Englishman, 
the traveller begins dimly to perceive after a time 
that there is a certain amount of method in his 
madness. Although of course be does not know 
it, he observes certain rules of euphony. 

He does not add the H to an H-less word whieb 
would be rendered thereby moe difhcult to the 
tongue, from its position ina phrase. He as apt, 
if it is an unemphasized word, or a litthe word 
naturally slided, to leave it correet. 

For example, he T oftener than Hi. 
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‘will begin a sentence occasionally with Hi: but if 


the pronoun recurs in a less conspicuous position, 
itis hkely to be I. But an important, an empha: 
sized word, is pretty sure to bave an H added 
altbough this does net secure an equally promi 
hent word beginning with an H fiom prompt 
decapitation. 

Americans trying to reproduce the speceh of an 
ILabusing Englishman frequently think they can 
do so by simply adding the letter before every 
word beginning with a vowel, and dropping it 
when the aspirate should occur. 

They are mistaken. The Law of tbe English 
H is not yet accurately known; it is doubtless 
complicated; its manifestations are mysterious; 
but it exists—and some ambitious philelogist will 
yet rise to fame by expounding it te the world! 
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Without Gloves. 


amusing case was tried the other day 
in Paris, the plaintiff! being the Western 
Railroad Company and the defendant an 
extraordinarily dainty gentleman who had recent. 
ly travelled by the Western Railroad. He was 
accused of having refused to present his ticket in 
response to the authorized demaud of the proper 
oficial, for the purpose of having it punched. 

Itw proved, and he did not deny, that when 
the ticket was asked for, he bad glanced disdain- 
; fully at the superintendent, and exclaimed: 

“But you have dirty bands! I don't want you 
to touch my tic You ought to wear gloves!” 

On the other hand, his lawyer argued that these 
facts did not constitute a refusal to present the 
ticket on demand; it had, he explained, been 
produced and shown, so that there could be no 
doubt of bis clieut possessing it, and being duly 
entitled to bis passage-in the train. 

He had only refused to allow it to be handled, 
baving a natural dislike of dirt, a strong behef 
in the germ theory, and a fear that a railway 
eniployé, Who of necessity must touch all kinds of 
baggage belonging to all surts of persons, would 
be likely to contract some skin disease, such as 
would be communicated through a tieket or other 
object which he had touched, 

The decision of the court depended upon the 
interpretation of the word “presented,” whieh 
received at length a formal and judicial definition: 

“Whereas, the word presented, employed in 
Article 63 of the Law of 1M5, necessitates an 
effective representation, to wit: the actual deliv 
ery of the ticket, to permit the proper officials to 
control, and if requisite to puneh said ticket, as 
preseribed by the regulations of the company, 

“Whereas, the refusal of Monsieur X. consti: 
| tutes a-eceptravention of this requirement, 
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“ Therefore, Mousieur X. is condemned to a fine | 
of twenty-five francs.” 

Poor Monsieur X.: All that trouble at first 
with an ungloved, unwashed, dreadful railroad 
man: and afterward to have his delicate susce pti- 
Dilities handled also without gloves by the cruel | 
court! ! 
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BEHIND THE TIMES. 


Some of the quietest and most forgotten of all 
the villages in the world are found in the interior 
of Holland, and the people in them have little 
disposition to keep up with the occurrences in’ 
the great world beyond their own doors. Last , 
year two American men of science visited the | 
little old town of Hoorn, in Holland, from whieh 
Cape Horn has its name. Schouten, who discov- 
ered the cape in 1616, gave it the name of “Cape 
Hoorn” in honor of his native place. 

The twe gentlemen knew a little Duteb, but 
they thought to find some one in the town who 
could speak some language with which they were 
more familiar—if not English, then French or 
German; but not a man, woman or child in the 
town Knew any otber language than Dutch. 

After they had developed this fact and settled 
down to Duteb, the local functionary, who was 
endeavoring to inform them in various matters, | 
said to them: 

“You are Americans; what part of America do | 
you come from?” i 

“Froin New York,” they answered. 

“New York!" be exclaimed. “Then why do | 
you not speak Duteh as I do?” 

“How could we be expected to speak Duteb as 
well as you do?” 

“Why.” said the gentleman, looking surprised, 
“is not New York a Dutch city? It was founded 
by the Dutch; surely its people speak Dutch 
still?” 

He was greatly surprised and shocked to learn 
tbat in New York Duteh is now a foreign tongue. | 
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WELL SUITED. 


A story told in a French journal some years ago 
bas its amusing side, although it concerns two 
people who took anything but a humorous view ; 
of life. | 

One was Perlet, a tragedian of much merit and 
a most excellent man in every respect, who was, 
nevertheless, $0 sensitive and shy that he was 
regarded as almost a misanthrope by those who | 
knew him in private life. 

In spite of his gloom and taciturnity, he took it | 
{nto Ins head to marry, and settled upon the 
pretty daughter of Tiereelin, a famous comedian, 








as the woman he wished to wed. 

Tiercelin was asx melancholy aud morose as 
Perlet, and a meeting between the young actor 
and the old comedian was arranged by some 
re 





friends who saw what pleasure the two men w 
likely to take in each other's congenial society. 

There was a little dinner at which there were 
but two covers. Perlet and Tiercelin seated 
themselves in silenee, and the dinner was served. 
Course after course came on and went off without 
a word from the two participants. 

When the repast was ended, Tiercelin rose 
from the table, and extending bis hand to Perlet, 
said, with grave cordiality: 

“Sir, you are just the son-in-law [ want!” 

Apparently he was also the husband whom. 
pretty Mademoiselle Tiercelin wanted, but there + 
are rumors that, in spite of ber love, there wer | 
days when she had a dull time of it, between her 
taciturn husband and her gloomy father. 
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A MISTAKE. 


The late Emperor of Brazil once spent a very 
pleasant hour with a great linguist, and at the 
same time made a rather amusing mistake. The 
story is told in Chaanbers’s Journal. 

The emperor was in England, and during the 
absence of the master of the place this imperial 
student chose to visit Chatsworth, the beautiful 
estate of the Duke of Devonshire. He reached 
the Palace of the Peak soon after dawn, before ; 
the family was up. 

The housekeeper, arriving upon the scene, 
found a strange gentleman talking ina language | 
she did not understand. Fortunately Sir James + 
Lacaita, the great linguist and librari: was in 
the house, busy with the books. He came to the 
rescue, and addressed the visitor in French. The 
emperor replied in Spanish, in which language 








Sir James continued. t 


Italian was next employed, and presently a! 
particular patois of that tongue peculiar to a} 
certain district of Naples was tried. It happened | 
to be literally the mother tongue of Sir James, | 
Afterward came the inspection of the books. The 
distinguished cicerone still kept his identity : 
secret. The emperor, assuming him to be the 
butler, asked, as he left the house: 

“Qo all the servants of the Duke of Devonshire 
have to pass an examination in languages before 
his grace engages them?” 
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AMERICAN HERO-WORSHIP. 


We do not have titles of nobility in this country, 
bat we bave much of the snobbishness that com- | 
monly goes with reverence for titles. The common 
remark, “Let me grasp the hand that has grasped 
Sullivan’s,” is not without its point as a bit of | 
satire of American hero-worsbi: | 

The Washington Star relates that not long since i 
two women, who had a little girl with them, visited 
the White House. An official at the White House | 
noticed that the women seemed to regard the little 
girl as a person of consequence, and he wondered 
what her claim to distinction was. His curiosity 





was soon satisfied, for the women took the first 
be 


opportunity to say to him proudly: 
“This little girl bas seen General Shafter!” . 
The fnetionary politely expressed his interest | 


j amas 
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and admiration, and the proud relatives of the | 
little girl went away witb satisfaction. 

The same White House official reports that 
visitors are continually claiming the privilege of 
seeing the President on the ground that they have 
been similarly or especially honored by former 
Presidents. 

“President Lincoln once spoke to me at the 
theatre,” said one visitor, impressively. 

Another claimed honor on the ground that he 
attended one of President Buchanan's dinners. 
Still another exhibited as a claim upon official , 
attention a worn fragment of a letter that he 
once received from Senator Roscoe Conkling. 


COMPETITION IN THE MARRYING 
BUSINESS. | 


In the country, where ministerial salaries are 
small, the fees which clergymen sometimes obtain 
from generous bridegrooms for performing mar- 
riage ceremonies are a welcome addition to their 
incomes. They may appreciate, therefore, such 
a “puff” for this branch of their business as a 
reverend gentleman recently received from the | 
Spiketown Blizzard. It was in the following | 
terms: 





had # pleasant call last Monday from the 
Rey. Mr. Hathaway, who spent an bour or two in , 
our sanctum. He made us a present of some of 
the finest strained honey, made last summer by 
his own bees, that we ever sampled. Girls, when 
you want to get married, give the Rey. Mr. Hath- | 
away the job of tying the knot. He can do it as | 
neatly as anybody in the county. | 


There are places, however, where the minister | 
comes into sharp competition with the justice of | 
the peace in this business; and he, too, knows 
the virtue of printer's ink. A California paper 
contains the following advertisement: 


“If a man’s In love, that’s his business; if a 
girl's in love, that’s her business; if they contem- 
plate matrimony, that’s my business.” Wiliam 
Dash, Justice of the Peace. Right reserved to 
kiss the bride. Orders by telephone, telegraph, 
mail or messenger promptly attended. Terms 
liberal,—time if desired,—or will take stove-wood, 
baled hay, dairy calves, second-hand milk-cans, 
or most any old thing in part payment.” 








THE DEADLY TREE. 


The general public and the heads of electric 
light companies openly disagree as to the effect 
of live wires on living things, but the story below, 
found in the New Orleans Times-Democrat, may 
some people not of the housebolding or | 
electric stockbolding SS. 


Not long ago a prominent citizen of New Orleans 
went rag) ng into the electrie light company’s 
office, and declared that one of their wires had 
killed a pet tree on bis premises. | 

“That tree,” said be, “has been standing there 
for twenty years, and we regarded it as one of | 
the family. ebildren played under it when | 
they were babies, and it Is associated with some 
of the pleasantest memories of my life. When it; 
began to die we all mourned, and we could not 
imagine what ailed it until yesterday, when I 
noticed that a wire was lying right across a, 
branch, My poor tree bas been electrocuted, | 
ull I feel as if murder had been done in my | 
wouse, | 

Considerably moved, the agent of the company | 
went to view the scene of the tragedy, and found | 
still alive, but feeb! ‘hen he came to 

ce the wire, he discovered one end nailed to 
the roof of an old barn and the other twisted | 
around a discarded pole. It had been cut off for 
at least two years, and forgotten. But the occa- | 
sion demanded something, so he made the follow-* 
ing report: 

Tree alive, wire dead. Wire evidently killed 
by tree. Bill enclosed.” 


























EASILY RECOGNIZED. 


Charles Dickens delighted to tell stories of 
Jobn Forster, the writer and editor with whom 
he was much associated. Mr. Forster bad so per- 
emptory and decisive a manner that It impressed 
all who came in contact with him. His servants; 
were kept in perfect and almost abject submission | 
to his wishes, and yet he showed many kindnesses 
to them, and they were greatly attached to him. | 

The story runs that on one occasion a cabman ; 

le printing-office and was unable to 
the name of the person who had ordered him 
to come at a certain hour, without fail. 

The office porter asked for a description of bis 
fare, and the cabian stated that he was “a stout 
gentleman.” To this the porter replied that there 














were several stout gentlemen in the oflce, and 
inquired whether this one was tall or short. 
“LT don't know which you'd call him, turned 





the eabman. “1 didw't take special notice ; but | 
there cat be two like bim; he's that there 
barbitrary cove!” 

The porter summoned Mr. Forster without 
tion, and found he had made no mistake. 
the story leaked out, nobody enjoyed it) 
re than the “harbitrary cove” himself.” ! 











EQUALLY WEARISOME. 


On the authority of the New York Trifime we 
reprint a story which seems to show that a man— 
when very small—may be perfectly candid with 
ladies: 


| 

A former teacher at Wellesley College had as 
ber guest for a few days a nephew, aged three, 
He was a delightful little man, and having no 
rival there, seemed quite in danger of being 
spoiled by his many admirers among the students, 
When, however, one of the young ladies asked 
him if he would not like to live there always, be 
shook his curly head ina most decided negative, 
and exclaimed, with a sigh: 

“Such ‘ots of ?omans an’ stairs!” 











HONEST ANSWER. 


The stories told of Snetzler, a famous Swiss | 
organ-builder, prove that he was a man of rare i 
and incorruptible honesty. | 


At one time the parish ofMeers of a country | 
ehureh applied to Snetzler to examine their organ | 
and y impro ents in it. 
tlemen,’ said Snetzler, after a careful 
xamination of the instrument in question, “your 
organ be wort von hundred und joost how, 
Vell, f vill spend you von hundred pound on it— 
aud it shall den be wort fifty!” 

















No mystery about Dent's Toothache Gum. It stops 
the ache. All druggists. 15 cents, or by mail upon 
CLS. Dent & Co. Detroit. (Ade, 











receipt of price. 








Dental School of Harvard University, 


31st, Year begins Sept. 2. 
throughout the acade year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and practical exercises untformly distributed. 
Its Infirmartes are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artifietal teeth. For pamphlet address, 


Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 283 Dartmonth8t., Boston, Mass. 


Instruction fs given 














The evening dress 
is no success 
That fastens insecurely 
So here’s the mite 
to hold it tight 
Which is a comfort 


surely. 


See that 


hump? 


te DeLong 
Hook «a Eye 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mirs., | 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


Columbia Bicycles for Women, 


Lapies COLUMBIA BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS, 


MODEL 51. 
1898 Price $125. Reduced to 


$60.00. 
LADIES’ COLUMBIA CHAIN, 


MODEL 46. 








Mellin’s Food did our little son 
so much good that we are now 
giving it to our little daughter, 
who arrived but a few months 

















ago. She, too, is thriving on 
Mellin’s Food and we consider it 


an ideal food for babies. 

Mr. & Mrs, CHAS, A. JACKSON, 
25 Hillside Ave., 

Waterbury, Conn: 





A baby kept at the highest 
standard of health will not have 


sickness or summer trouble. 


Mellin’s Food will keep a baby at 
the highest standard of health. 


A sample of Mi 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., 
BOSTON, MASS, 





's Food on request. 





















1898 Price $75. Reduced to REO Toa 
$42.50. The polish of quality i 
i 
These machines are Columbias of the Raven Gloss | 
highest grade throughout and bear the i 
Columbia guarantee. They are not shop- 7 é ! 
worn wheels carried over from last year rejuvenates the shoes of gentlewomen and the kid i 
but are 1898 Models made up this season, shoes of Bentlemen. athey ul Took like ney at 
Compare them part for part with other anata of high. ce Peary srcoae Deen thet 

: ; E lence~a shoe- 
bicycles and you will find good reasons for faker, refnerand dreset nF 
the admitted superiority of Columbia qual- +, THE RAVEN GLOSS MFG. CO. | 
ity. The stock of these models is limited. re No. 71 Barclay Street | 
If there is no agent in your locality, _New YorkCity = § 
write to us direct. ». Styne Aesler fan's I 
aX bottle by prepaid ex. i 

ze | press for the price, 

POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn, 5 NG re sas i 


St ot a te 0s ne an te tn mm ogre ttt tee mee 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 


made in this country or in any other. 


The “Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book of in- 
leresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 


Cold Water Paint 


Durable, Economical, 
Fireproof, Sanitary. 


In competition with 
oil paints the contract 
for painting 28 acres 
of space at the new 
Boston Union Stat 
the le depot in 
world, was secured 
Asbestine. 


Weatherproof 
A Dry Powder 


which, mixed with cold 
water, makes a fireproof 
and waterproof paint. 
Any can mix and 
apply. Costs 75% less 
than oil paint 
Preserves ho 


one 


on 
the 
for 


barns, 
dairies, cattle 
and outbuildings 


ses, 


fences, 
yards 
NESHANNOCK I 
Nov. 24, 

tel was burned 0: 
pt. wth, and Asbestine 
Cold Water Paint s 

fro 


Made in a white that won’t 


My hi turn yellow,and 16 fast colors 


t te 


The Alden Speare's Sons Co. 

Ave., Boston 

New York. 
Chicago. 
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HERE'S » laden south wind blowing, 
With romances of the sea: 
Brii back # boyhood’s 
Visions of the Caribbees 
‘ded buccaneer and rover, 
Scourges of the Spanish Main. 
And the plate-ships from Tortola 
Beating up to Port o° Spain. 


Drifting o'er the shining water, 
Out of sight of any shore, 

Drunk with sun and rum and slaughter, 
How the crews caroused and a 4 


A 
giowing 















Barbados to Darien. 


There are wafts of Spanish plea: 
‘There are gleams of southern 
There are dreatus of haunted treasure, 
Spectre-guarded on the isles; 
There are sea-tights Brappled diinty, 
Drifting smoke off Pontchartrain, 
When the Jolly Roger grimly 
Swept with blood the Spanish Main. 


Have I only read those stories 
Have I never sailed those seas, 
Santa Cruz to Salvadores 
Jslands of the Caribbees ? 
Yet I know the flerce uproarious 
Revels on the plunging ships, 
And those Spanish naines sonorous 
‘Rise famillar to my lips. 


There's a magic fog-bank clinging 
To the gray face of the sen. 
From the warn Gulf water 





Lascar rover, Cuban malde 
le-winds, sun and steannne rain, 
And the galleons, treasure-laden, 
Beating up the Spaulsh Main 
FRANK L. PoLLock. 


——<es—___ 


An Unquenchable Force. 


HE following incident, 
acknowledged by Dr. 
Newman Hall to be 
“one of the most inter- 
esting” in a long min- 
istry, is culled from his 
autobiography. 

One night Doctor 
Hall started for Snow- 
don’s summit, in order 
to witness the sunrise 
from the top of the 
mountain. Companies 
of quarrymen had also gathered early that 
morning to enjoy the beautiful sight. As they 
waited, they sang in their Welsh tongue hymns 
of praise. 

“My landlord,” says Doctor Hall, “roused me 
early, and I sat on the top of the cairn, that I 
might enjoy the spectacle undisturbed. No 
words can describe it—the reddening sky, the 
first level rays goldening a hundred peaks, the 
shadow of our mountain slowly creeping over 
Anglesey, and a score of lakes gleaming in the 
sunshine. But I was recognized and entreated 
to descend from my pulpit and preach to about a 
hundred Welshmen and a dozen Englishmen.” 

Doctor Hall assented, but only offered prayer. 
When he had closed, he noticed that several of 
the rough quarrymen were shedding tears. 

Two years afterward, while Doctor Hall was 
on a walking tour near Snowdon, a man driving 
a cart containing cheeses and a live pig pulled 
up and offered him a lift. Doctor Hall says: “I 
felt it a good opportunity for conversation. He 
had recognized me, and speaking of that sunrise 
service, said it resulted in the conversion of fifty 
people. I said that I had only offered prayer. He 
said, ‘Yes, and as they only spoke Welsh they 
did not understand a word you said, but the 
effect wus a revival in the village churches 
near by." 

The power of the preacher’s religious consecra- 
tion was so unmistakable that it uplifted even 
those who could not understand him. 

One of the most beautiful epitaphs ever written 
is chiselled in white marble on the grave of a 
little girl: “A child of whom her playmates said, 
“It was easier to be good when she was with us.’ ”” 





<o2—___ 


Queen Victoria at Class-Meeting. 


It is a mark of meanness to ridicule religion, or 
to persecute any one for his piety. No person 
with any nobility of mind will ever descend to 
it. Queen Victoria’s example once effectually 
rebuked the abuse. The anecdote, says an 
English Epworth League paper, was first told 
at a recent anniversary meeting, by Mr. J. A. 
Bowron, of Blackheath. 

“Many years ago,” said Mr. Bowron, “my 
father conducted a large society class at Sloane 
‘Terrace Chapel, Chelsea, and at one time one of 
the members of that class was a female servant 
at Buckingham Palace. This servant, however, 
came in for much persecution and ridicule on 
account of her Methodism and her regular 
attendance at class. Things went so far at 
length that some of the other servants threatened 
to leave if the Methodist servant remained, and 
the matter in some manner reached the ears of 
Her Majesty, who immediately inquired into it, 
and on being informed of the cause of the dissat- 
isfaction said, ‘I will go to the meeting, myself, 
and see if it is a tit place for a servant.’ ”’ 

Much enthusiasm was evoked when Mr. 
Bowron went on to say: “Her Majesty came 
to my father’s class, and on her return to the 
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palace said to the persecuted Methodist servant, 
‘Never neglect your class-meeting. I only wish 
that other servants would go also.’ ” 


—_<+ee—__—__ 


Outwitting Rothschild. 


An amusing story, told In the “Memories of an 
Old Collector,” makes clear the tricks in trade to 
which an unscrupulous dealer In antiquities will 
resort in order to get a large sum for his wares. 
The two parties were Alessandro Castellani, the 
clever dealer, and Baron Adolph Rothschild of 

t hold of a superb 


Paris. 
Castellani had managed to AE 

enamelled ewer, together with the dish on which 
it stood. He knew that Baron Adolph had a fancy 
for objects of this kind; but he also knew that no 
Rothschild was ever so carried away by his fancy 
as to pay more ‘han was reasonable for anything 
that pleased him. Castellani, who in tr: 
what Machiavelli was in politics, devised a bit of 


strategy. 

The baron on arriving in Rome visited Castel- 
lani’s shop and was shown the best things the 
dealer , except the enamelled dish and ewer. 
When everything else had been inspected, Cas- 
tellani drew from a hidden cupboard the dish, but 
not the ewer. The baron was so pleased with the 
dish that he agreed to buy the lot of which it was 
a part; for one of the customs of the shop was not 
to sell a rare specimen apart from the Broup of 
which it formed the principal object. The baron 
paid heavily for the whole, lamenting that there 
was no ewer to stand on the dish, and departed 
for Florence. 

There he was visited by an agent who told him 
| of an old lady who wished to sell several beautiful 
majolica pieces. He visited her house in the 
country and was disappointed, as the majolica 
was not fine enough to suit his taste. The old 
lady, seemingly chagrined, left the room to order 
| refreshments, and the baron saw, through the 
open door of a bedroom, a ewer, covered by 
a glass shade, on which rested a wreath of 
immortelles. 

When the lady returned the baron asked per- 
mission to examine the ewer. It was brought 
| out, and the baron saw that the enamel was of the 
, Same work as that of the dish he had bought, but 
che wished to be certain that the foot of the ewer 
‘would fit into the hollow of the dish. He inquired 
the price of the ewer, and was told by the lady 
that it was not for sale, as it was the only souvenir 
she possessed of her husband. 

The baron went back to his rooms, had the dish 
unpacked, and found that the foot of the ewer 
fitted it perfectly. The next day the baron sent 
the agent to offer the old lady a princely sum for 
the ewer. He brought back arefusal to sell. But 
at last the widow’s scruples were overcome. 

Castellani, with his Italian cunning, had planned 
the whole affair. The agent who called and the 
old lady who was sentimental were his aids in 
making the baron pay a much larger sum than he 
would have given had ewer and dish been sold 
together. The Italian shopman’s scheme had 
taken in the Jewish banker, reputed one of the 
most astute of business men. 

The story will be appreciated by those collectors 
who have been taught by experience to distrust 
so-called “finds.” The Arab, conducting a party 
among the ruins of an E; tlan temple, suddenly 
stumbles upon a scarab. He offers it for sale as & 
genuine antique, two or three thousand years old. 

jome one buys it 
before the eyes of the whole 
days before they did not see 
imitation in that very spot. 


arty? Yes, but two 
im bury the modern 


——_ +4 — 


Tory and Whig. 


During the great fight between the Tory and 
Whig parties of England, of which the French 
Revolution was the occasion, the community was 
divided Into two hostile camps. They hated each 
other with “a perfect hatred.” The author of 
“Collections and Recollections,” published in 1898, 
writes that he well remembers in his youth an 
eccentric maiden lady, whose life had been passed 
in the innermost circles of aristocratic whiggery, 
who would never enter a cab until the driver 
assured her that he was a Whig. 


Coke of Norfolk, who was raised to the peerage 
in 1837 as Earl of Leicester, told the author’s father 
that when he (Coke) was a child, his grandfather 
took him on his knee and said: ‘Now, remember, 
Tom, as long as you live, never trust a Tory ;” and 
added Coke, ‘I never have, and never will.” 

The rigor of this political contest ix exhibited 
by an anecdote which tells of even highway rob- 
bery being used to gain a partisan triumph. A 
by-election was impending in Yorkshire, and Pitt. 
the Tory prime minister, while paying a social 
visit to one of the Whig queens oi e county, 

lection jis all right for us. Ten 


said, banteringly: 

“Well, the e 
thousand fuineas for the use of our side go down 
to Yorkshire to-night by a sure hand.” 

“They do, do they?” replied the lady, and that 
pight the bearer of the gold was stopped by 
a highwayman, and the ten thousand guineas 
procured the return of the Whig candidate. 

The struggle continued through the first fifty 
years of the present century. The fires of revolu- 
‘ion were sinoldering, and an actual outbreak 
was again and again averted by some happy 
stroke of fortune. A Whig nobleman told the 
author that if the queen had died_ before she 
succeeded to the throne, and thereby Ernest, Duke 
of Cumberland (a dogged, unscrupulous Tory), 
had become king on the death of William IV., no 
earthly power could have averted a revolution. 

“T have no hesitation in saying,” the author 
heard Mr. Gladstone say, “that if the repeal of 
the corn laws had been defeated, or even retarded, 
“we should have had a revolution.” 








The Coming Vehicle. 


‘Lhe motor car, or automobile, as it \s called in 


| brought into general use tn America either for 
pleasure or for convenience. 

First impressions of the early steamboats and 
locomotives make odd enough reading to-day, 
and possibly a few years hence first impressions 
of the “coming vehicle” will sound no less queer. 
But certainly it did not please a recent American 
visitor to Nice, where there is a particularly 
flourishing and fashionable automobile club, 
which even held, not long ago, an automobile 
parade, In which flower-bedecked motor cars and 
motor cycles competed for elegant prize banners. 

“I met the horrid things first,” she writes, 
“throbbing and 
| Road, whizzing through the loveliest scenes in 
; the world at an absurd speed, and raising small 
private cyclones of dust for the delectation of their 
| passengers, who did not look happy. 

“My carriage raised no dust at all, and there 
was hone to trouble the cyclist or pedestrian. 
The first of the monsters gave warning of its 








fe was | 


for did the Arab not pick it up: 


France, where it is most popular, has not yet been | 


pounding along the Corniche | 
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approach at some distance away, before it rang 
or tooted, by a curious whirring, panting, drum- 
ming noise which puzzled me greatly; then came 
a blast of the horn, and presto! round a curve of 
the road, in a cloud of dust, spun an automobile 


with four Passengers. 

“Talk of the ‘bicycle face’ of the scorcher, whose 
wrinkled brow and staring eyes make him a 
laughing-stock—the motor face, when you see it, 
is much more fixed and fragical! You do nol 
always see much of it. Several of the men wore 
huge dark ‘oggles to protect their eyes, and some 
of the ladies on ghastly black half-masks, 
which were even worse. They may have been 
enjoying themselves, but none of them looked as 
if they were. 

“As for their automobiles—well, I can say 
truthfully that the things go, and go fast, and | 
go easily, If ponderously, and go up or down 
mountainously high hills without di 
required; but the 


culty, as 
struck me as smelly, dusty, 
rackety, and who! Ay nnlnviti . I would no more | 
care to own one in I would to keep a small 
private fire-engine for pleasure-driving.’ 

This is vigorous language. But perhaps Mr. 
Edison or his son, or some other briliiant Yankee 
| inventor, will modify the motor car into something 
more attractive before we organize our motor 
clubs and tours on this side of the water. And It 
remains the fact, meanwhile, that in France not 
only men, but women, are enthusiastic amateurs 
|.of the new amusement. 

No one ts allowed to propel an automobile 
unaccompanied by a properly licensed engineer 
and stoker, or chauffeur ; but on presenting proof 
of competence the amateur may acquire such a 
license himself—or herself, for it is an amusing 
fact that duchesses, countesses and fine ladies 
of Paris are emulous to earn, and proud to dis- 
play, thetr licenses as accredited and responsible 
chauffeures, or stokeresses! 


—__~<+e»—___ 


- Pussy-Willows. 
Across the bridge of winter did lusty March drive 


forth, 

His ice-wrought chariot was drawn by wind-steeds 
from the north; 

From cowl of tattered snowdrifts his storm-tossed 
locks hung thin, 

And slender filaments of frost made beard about his 


in 
But as We shivered, lo! he smiled—for by the garden 
A elu of willow-bushes was growing, straight and 
We heard that harbinger of May, the first bold blue- 


willow blooms—and knew that it 


rd, sing: 
We saw the pussy- 
weer MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON. 


———_+o>—____ 


Mystifying the Pope. 

One of the most famous magicians of the eight- 
eenth century was a French nobleman, the Comte 
de Grisi, whose father lost his life while defending 
Louis XVI. at the storming of the Tuileries. 
Young De Grisi became a popular physician at 
Naples, and then, through circumstances, a 
magician. He went to Rome, where he set his 
wits to work to perform such an act of sleight of 
hand as would interest the pope. His success is 
described in A. A. Hopkins’s book on “Magic.” 


One day De Grisi dropped into a Roman 
jeweller’s shop, where he copied & Inagnificent 
watch lying on the counter undergoing repairs. 

“Whose chronometer?” he asked. 

“His eminence, the Cardinal de —' 
thousand francs,” answered the jeweller. 

“Is there a similar one in Rome?” said De 
Grisi, examining the watch. 

“But one,” answered the jeweller, “and it is 
owned by. & gambler, a profligate young 
nobleman.” 

De Grisi commissioned the jeweller to buy the 
gambler watch and to engrave inside the case 

e cardinal’s coat of arms. On the evening of 
the performance Grisi appeared before the 
pope and the red-robed cardinals. 

sa culminating feat he borrowed the cardinal’s 
watch, dropped it on the floor, and accidentully 
set his heel upon it. The cardinal turned pale, 
and the assembly was horror-struck. De srisi 
smiled, picked up the fragments, had them iden- 
tified, and then pulverized them in a brass mortar. 
A detonation took place, red flames leaped up 
from the mortar, around which all crowded to see 
the result. 

Watching his opportuni, . De Grist slipped the 
duplicate watch into a pocket of the pope's cas. 
sock. Then taking the melted gol ‘om the 
mortar he pretended to pass It into the pope's 
pocket, whence he drew out the chronometer 
intact. The trick made De Grisi’s reputation, for 
the ope presented him with a diamond-studded 
snuff-box. 





}, worth ten 





Adventures of Missionaries. 


War itself does not afford occasion for greater 
deeds of valor than the life of a Christian mission- 
ary in pagan lands. Often he must face great 
odds and defend those near to him at the risk 
of his life. The recent assault in the streets of 
Peking, upon the family of Bishop Earl Cranston 
of the Methodist Church, shows how the perils of 
the fight for the falth may come to missionaries 
even in the streets of a great capital. 


On September 30, 1898, Bishop Cranston brought 
his family to Peking from Tien-Tsin. The bishop 
had been staying at the house of Doctor Lowry in 
Peking, and proposed to take his family there. 
There was some lmiculty in obtaining chairs and 
vehicles to carry the family from the station. 
Bishop Cranston’ remained at home, and Doctor 
Lowry, who knew the city, took his little daughter 
Mabel and went with the chair-bearers to the 
railway station. 

In the square near the Chinese Temple of 
Heaven a mob hurled stones at Doctor Lowry 
and his daughter. Mrs. Cranston and her three 
; daughters were at the station. She and her 
| daughter Ethel started home ina chair borne by 

coolies; behind them came Mabel Lowry and 
Laura Cranston in a donkey-cart, and Doctor 
Lowry and Ruth Cranston followed in another 
donkey-cart. 

Having been attacked at the square, Doctor 
Lowry ordered his drivers not to go back that 
way, but they disobeyed and did so. Seeing the 
mob, they then turned out of the square into a 
side street not more than eight feet wide. The 
mob followed, throwing mud, cement and pieces 
of brick, and finally bearing down on the carts. 

Doctor Lowry dismounted and, the coolies 
having deserted him, faced the mob alone with 
one of the rods which he had broken off the sedan 
chair. Several Chinese he knocked down with 
this weapon, and belabored others. The street 
Was so harrow that he could thus fight to advan- 
tage; his daughter Mabel stood at his side, while 
{the other women of his party crouched behind | 

je carts. 
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in beating the mob back so that a start could be 
made for home. 

Then another calamity arrived, giving Mabel 
another chance distinguish rself. The 
donkey which she was driving took fright and ran 
away, whereupon she climbed on its back and 
brought It to a stop by pulling the reins, 





The Terrier Made Friends. 


Around “an apple-headed and jolly young 
Boston terrier, which was in the pen next to three 
fine Manchester terriers of the gentle sex,’’ the 
New York Sun weaves this romance of a recent 
dog-show: 


To the Boston the show was a happy time, but 
the Manchesters had colds and were sad. They 
passed their time cuddled up together and shiv- 
ering in their cloth coats. They regarded the 
attempts of the Boston to sniff up an acquaintance 
through the wirework netting wit! rect 
indifference, and his coaxing barks were treated 
with curt contempt. 

On the last afternoon of the show the owner 
took the Boston terrier out for a walk and 
permitted the dog to play about the restaurant 
while he had lunch. Unperceived by the owner, 
when the time came to return to the show-pen the 
Boston jumped on & chair and took a fine turkey 
leg from the plate. 

earing the bon proudly, the dog stuck close 
to the owner until the pen was regained, when, 
instead of waiting to be lifted to his place, the 
terrier jumped into the pen of the Manchester 
terriers. They were, as usual, huddled together 
in a corner. 

The Boston pushed in and left the bone among 
the three; then with a glad bark he sumped to the 

round and into his own place. The bone acted 

ike & tonic on the sick Manchesters. They tore 
off the shreds of meat with the greatest anima- 
tlon, while the Boston watched them at work aud 
barked loudly. 

Now the exhibitor of the Manchester terriers 
strolled up. At sight of the bone he acted as 
though some person. were trying to ison his 
dogs, and while the bystanders maintained a 
discreet silence, he seized the bone and threw it 
behind the farthest benches. But not one of the 
dogs cared. The Manchesters had eaten their 
fill and were lively for the first time, while the 
Boston was thoroughly happy. Whenever he 
wagged a tall there were talls wagged to 
answer him in the next pen. 





Rescuing the Baby. 


A house on fire is apt so to upset the Inmates 
that they throw the looking-glass out of the 
window and carry the mattress down the stairs. 
Miss Kingsley describes, in “West African 
Studies,” a scene in which she herself and a 
native family were turned topsyturvy by an 
invasion of the terrible driver-ants. She writes: 


T was ina little village, and out of a hut came 
the owner and his family and all the household 
parasites pell-mell, leaving the drivers in posses- 
sion; but the mother and father of the family, 
when they recovered from this unwonted burst o} 
activity, showed such a lively concern and such 
unmistakable signs of anguish at having left 
something behind them in the hut, that I thought 

man myself, the idea 


it must be the baby. 

Although not a famil 
of that innocent infant perishing in such an 
appalling manner roused me to action, and I 

joined the frenzied group, crying, “Where him 
ive?” “In him far corner for floor!” shrieked 
the distracted Parente, and into that but I charged. 

Too true! There in the corner lay the poor 
little thing, a mere inert black mass with hun- 
dreds of cruel drivers already swarming upon it. 
To seize it and give it to the distracted mother 
was. best the reporter would say, “The work of an 
instant.” 

She gave a cry of joy and dropped k instantly 
into the waver-bartel where her Rtsband held it 
down with a hoe, chuckling contentedly. Shiver 
not, my friend, at the callousness of the Ethiopian; 
that there thing wasn’t an infant—it was a ham! 


——_—_+0>+—____ 


Stalking a Peacock. 


“The gods made nine gems, but only one 
peacock,” says a proverb of India, the native and 
ancient home of the beautiful bird. The proverb, 
however, is not strictly in keeping with facts. 
There are two peacocks—the bird of India and 
Ceylon, and a second species, the peacock of the 
Far East, of Java, Burmah and Siam. It is a 
legend of the Indian jungles that leopards and 
tigers can fascinate peacocks, and a writer in the 
London Spectator refers to the experience of 
Colonel Tytler to show how strong ts the faith 
of the natives in the story. . 


Colonel Tytler, while stalking a peacock, was 
surprised to see how near it allowed him to 
| approach. The bird paid no attention to him, but 
was gazing intently, as if fascinated, at a little 
patch of jungle just In front. 

Looking in the same direction, he saw a leopard 
stealing on Its belly toward the bird. He was 
surprised, but bis astonishment was greater 
when, on Talsing bls gun, one barrel of which was 
loaded with ball, and covering the animal, the 
leopard threw up ‘its paws, and shrieked in a voice 
hoarse with terror, “No, Sahib, no, don’t fire!” 

Colonel Tytler, for a moment thought he must 
be going mad. The next moment he saw a man 
disguised in a leopard-skin, with a well-stufled 
head and a bow and arrow {n one paw, standing 
before him. The man so dressed was a profes- 
sional fowler, who said that in that disguise he 
could always approach near enough to shoot the 
birds, and sometimes catch them in his hand. 





oe 





Unmistakable. 


A disagreeable truth may be conveyed in a 
diplomatic manner by the exercise of a little skill. 
A young man called one afternoon at the parental 
dwelling of a young lady upon whom he had called 
several times before, and who was beginning to 
grow slightly weary of his attentions. 

On this occasion it happened she was not at 
home, and he merely left his card and went away. 

He had not walked many blocks when he met 
her on the sidewalk, returning home, and the 
following conversation took place: 

“Ab, Miss Thompson, how do you do?” 4 

oie bias well, 1 thank you, Mr. Johnson. Beauti- 

d 


ful ay: isn’t it?” 

“It Is, indeed. By the way, Miss Thompson, I 
have just come from your house. I called to see 
you.”” 

“It 1s too bad I am not at 


“Did you?” she said. 
The significanee of the “am” did not escape the 








A brick thrown by, the mob broke one of Doctor 
Lowry’s ribs, but still he fought on, his daughter | 
| refusing to leave his side. At last he succeeded | 


home.” 

oung man. After a commonplace remark or two 
¢ bade her good day and passed on—and he 
er called again. 
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A Royal Baby. 
A baby queen, so pink and wee, 
Lay soft in her cradle green, 
While her stout little guard kept watch and ward 
With their thorny bayonets keen. 
But nevertheless 
The sunbeams gay 
Peeped in, and the baby grew; 
And if you can guess 
What she is to-day 
I will gladly give her to you. 
So hold out your hand for—what 
do you suppose? 
A bonny, velvety, sweet June 
rose: EW. T. 


o> 


A Squirrel Raid. 


Amos Harding had been at 
work all day with his father in 
the hay-field, and at four o’clock 
he felt so warm and tired that 
he left the field and went across 
to the pasture. Here he took 
a good drink at the spring, and 
then threw himself down in the 
shade of a big tree, and in a few 
minutes was sound asleep. 

Il am quite certain that the 
sun was just as hot, and boys 
got just as tired, fifty years ago 
as now. Indeed, I think any 
boy will agree that it is harder 
work to rake hay with your 
own two arms and a big wooden 
rake, as Amos had been doing 
since early morning, than it is 
to ride about on a great raking- 
machine and drive the horses 
that draw it, as I saw boys doing 
in the country last sammer. At 
any rate, Amos was tired, and 
he slept soundly for a long time. 

He was having a queer dream, 
and when he was wakened from 
his sleep—I’1I tell you how ina 
minute—he didn’t know whether 
he was awake or not, for the 
dream seemed to go right on. 

He rubbed his eyes, and looked 
again at the queerest sight he 
ever saw, for an army of squir- 
rels was crossing the pasture. 
He had been lying so stilli—so 
like a log—that the squirrels 
had been running right over him, 
and that was what had wakened 
hin. 

When he rubbed his eyes and 
sat up, they veered off to the 
side, and kept as far away from 
him as they could. There were 
hundreds—thousands—of them! 

The more Amos looked, the 
more he wondered if he could be 
awake. They came in a gray 
stream over the top of the hill 
west of the pasture, down the 
side, and across the pasture 
toward the corn-field. The first 
ones were in the corn-field, and 
stil] they came streaming over 
the hill. 

Amos didn't know what to do, 
He wanted to call his father to 
see, but he lated to lose a minute of this wonder- 
ful sight; so he climbed up on the worm fence, 
made a trumpet of his hands, and shouted until 
he made his father understand that something 
unusual was going on. 

By this time the last of the army had come 
over the top of the hill, and they were scattering 
over the corn-field, climbing the stalks and 
helping themselves to the half-ripe corn. 

‘What a noise they made, tearing the husks 
from the juicy ears! It sounded as if harvest 
had begun ; but Amos soon saw that there would 
be no corn left to harvest if they stayed long, so 
he ran to meet his father and the men as they 
came, and when they heard his story they all 
began to run. 

“The rogues!” Mr. Harding said. ‘They 
came that way once when you were a baby, 
Amos, and when they went on we had no corn 
left. We must drive them away.” 

They all cut long branches and set to work to 
drive the horde of squirrels down to the river, 
toward which the field sloped. And what could 
a few men do with such an army? It seemed as 
if they turned back as fast as they were driven 
away. It was slow work, for the little rogues 
had no notion of losing a supper so much to their 
liking. 

But at last the field was clear, and the foremost. 
ones were pushing out into the river. The 
Mississippi was over half a mile wide there, and 
deep and swift, and the men fully expected to 
see them all washed down by the current. But 


For a 


As 


“ 


As 


THE YOUTH’S 


, the squirrels paddled bravely, catching at every 
chip and stick to keep themselves afloat. 

Amos felt sorry for them, and breaking up his 
long branch, threw the pieces out into the water 
to help some that seemed about to sink. ‘‘Let’s | 
help them across,” he cried. ‘There aren’t any | 
farms on the other side for them to hurt; just 
woods, where they’ll be all right.” 

“The boy is right,” sald his father, and he 
threw his stick in. The other men did 80, too, 
and some of them helped Amos as he ran back 

i and forth with sticks and driftwood for them. 
Many, of course, were drowned, but a great 
many got across with the help of a floater, and 
some plucky little fellows made the long swim 
withont any help at all. | 

Next day Amos rowed across, and found the 
newcomers scattered all through the woods. 

| “They must have been crowded out back East, 


She grasped its stem with her 
fingers small, 


And then with a sob the flower let fall, 


thorn had pricked her, dimple and all, 


And a sorrowful baby was she, 


Dear me! 
sad as a baby could be! 


KITTY, kitty!” the baby cried, 
To the pussy-cat downy and wee. 
She pulled at his fur, alas, alas! 





For he turned and gave her, it came to pass, 
Before he scampered over the grass, 
A scratch that was sad to see, 


Dear me! 
red as a scratch could be! 





and so they came on where they could have 
plenty of room,” he said that night; and as no 
one had any better explanation, he must have 
been right. FANNIE L. BRENT. 


————+0>—___. 


What the Clouds Did. 


One day it was very hot. Every one was 
saying, “Oh, I wish it would rain!” 

In the city the streets were dusty and the 
; gardens so dry that some poor little flowers 
| began to wither and droop. They had been 
‘ trying to hold up their heads and look ao fresh 
{as they could, but at last, instead of smiling 
| cheerfully at the sunshine, they fell over, limp. 

In the park the grass and the trees were 
slowly turning brown. The sparrows tried their 
best to find a little puddle so they could havea 
| drink, for they were too thirsty even to chirp. 

At home the little folks had to stay indoors, or 
else in a shady corner of the yard. Even pussy 
felt too hot to frolic, so she stretched herself out 
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BOO'FUL flower !’’ the baby cried, 
And reached for the rose in glee. 


COMPANION. 


on the stone doorstep and did nothing but blink 
and yawn. 

In some places in the country the wells and 
little streams were drying up, and the farmers 
were afraid their vegetables would soon be as 
limp as the flowers, and then no one would buy 
them. 

But what do you think happened? Why, the 
clouds heard what was going on, and they all 
came hurrying across the sky to hold a meeting 
and think over what they would do. Some of 
the clouds were very much excited, and there 
was a good deal of noise and confusion. (The 
people said it was beginning to thunder and 
lighten.) 

Ina short time the clouds became more quiet, 
and decided to give the earth a gentle, steady 
rain for a day and a half. 

But meanwhile, such a scampering as there 





“ 


She cooed and called in her soft del: 


But when she caught at his wings so bright. 





He vanished suddenly out of her sight, 


And a ’stonished baby was she, 
Dear me! 
As ‘sprised as a baby could be! 


HEN into the house the baby went, 


And her face was grave to 


She had learned three strange and wonderful things, 


The kitten has claws, and the rose has 


And the beautiful butterfly-bird has wings, 


And a wise, wise baby was she, 
Dear me! 


Now which of us wiser could be? 


ND - 


was on the earth! People were hurrying home 
as fast as they could; some who had to go out 
were looking for rubbers, umbrellas and water- 
proof cloaks; others, at home, were closing 
doors and windows, and taking in the clothes 
(for it was Monday). Some croquet sets had to 
be carried into the house, too. 

At first every one was glad to see the rain, but, 
after a while some people were rather cross 
because they could not go out or do as they 
wished. You can always find some people who 
are dissatisfied with whatever happens to be. 


But still, the flowers, the grass, the trees and | th, 


the streams were glad, and so were the farmers, 
and so were a great many people. 

At the end of a day and a half, as the clouds 
had agreed, the rain stopped. By that time the 
air was cool and sweet. The sun came out and 
shone so brightly that the little drops of water 
among the leaves glistened like diamonds. 
best of all, there was a beautiful rainbow, and 
every one was good-natured and happy. 


B. ATWATER. 





PRETTY, pretty!"’ the baby cried, 
As a butterfly lit on her knee. 


But | 
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es 
NUTS TO CRACK 


1. 
THIRTY HIDDEN ANIMALS, 


Follow with me, if you will, the story of a 
misanthrope—an eccentric owner of a steamer. 
He long ago attracted attention because of his 
staggering walk, as well as his eccentricities, 
His was a rude, erratic manner; however, he 
was aspiring. He asked himself one day, “Will 
ambition in me ever dle?” The reply is found In 
the fact that he made a terrific attempt to sail his 
ship on the high seas. 

f steerage passengers there were many. Oot 
first class, many women, one of whom smiled at 
this captain in command, and ogled also, so 
capricious she became. For her 
daring she received a rebuff. A 
look of disdain is on his face, 
while a look as of one dumb‘Is on 
hers. Determined to capture this 
ideal, she would not weep—ignore 
him she could not. To show how 
olfactories can aid in carrying 
out a plot, this designing woman, 
rather than give up, planned this 
scheme. There was a storm on. 
Keys in hand, she paced her 
stateroom floor, determined in 
case of disaster to escape if pos- 
sible. 

At length she detected some- 
thing burning. She got terrified; 
but with quick instinct, rushing 
to the captain, she gave the alarm. 
Her words she epitomized, then 
hastened away. He, looking 
back, identified this being, who 
suddenly tohim appeared a brave, 
discreet little woman. The wet 
night was favorable. Danger was 
soon past, and although the 
hearts of the passengers did beat 
and pant, hers was calm. Intrigu- 
ing ishighart. She had succeeded 
init, Later, the captain in these 
words confessed to her: “You 
may not know it, but I gerininate 
in my mind only praise and love 
for you, my fair one. But for 
your calmness and bravery, I 
might have seen my ship capsize. 
Bravo!” cried the cynic. “Alfred 
the Great could not have done 
more wisely. I should be a ve 
ungrateful man not to rewar 
you. Will you accept my heart 
and hand in marriage?” 

Smiling, she signed the protocol 
that meant elopement; or rather, 
to be more proper and grammati- 
cal, the accomplishment of diplo- 
matic ends. A wedding followed. 
Leaving port on their return trip, 
the captain shouted, “Heave ho! 
Under the Stars and Stripes we, 
# select couple, sall as one and 
inseparable—the union forever!” 





ight, 


2. 
CHARADES, 
iL 
“What one of a fish do you can 


that one?’ 
“Why, that ts a two!” said her 

little son, 
With one two eyes, and cheeks 


agiow. 
“T caught it myself an hour ago.” 
mM. 


My first is just a preposition, 
Very atm be TPs0. 4 
My aeons useful when In mo- 
Aon, 
Lightly waving to and fro. 
My third upon your roof-tree 
lingers; 
Prone it lies upon your floor; 
By your fireside stands, portray- 
ng 
Many a scene from days of yore. 
Whole is careless, Joyous, simple, 
Free from wiles. That which it 


may 
consult a dimple 


see. If owed learn, 
of any baby. 


On the cheek 


m1 
My. first is king of the forest, 
‘hough his race is nearly run. 
My second is that part of us 
‘hich towers nearest the sun. 
My, whole Is a beautiful Jake, 
f one fair state the pride; 
Where sportsmen congreg: te, 
Coming from far and wide. 
Iv. 
My first was a dish of our grand- 
mothers old, 
They ate it hot, and they ate it cold; 
And fried in slices nice and brown, 
It sometimes serves our boards to crown. 
My second may be either large or sinall, 
From a tiny cell to @ spacious hall; 
And my whole is an edible, delicate, sweet, 
Which often grows at our very feet. 


stings, 


3. 
NUMBER PUZZLEs, 
I 


Divide 14 into two parts, such that If twice the 
; less be added to one-fourth of the greater, the 
| sum shall be 14. 
n 


Divide 100 into two parts, such that if the 
reater be divided by 3 and the less be multiplied 
y 3, the sum of product and quotient shall be 100. 

1. 

Divide 84 into two parts, such that twice the 

less shall equal one-third of the greater. 

Iv. 

ris, such that if twice the 

rom twice the greater, the 


Divide 20 into two 
less be subtracted 
result shall be 20. 

v. 

Divide 72 into two parts, such that if the less be 
multiplied by 5 and the greater be divided by 2, 
e sum of product and quotient shall be 72. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The voice of one who goes before, to make 
ene paths of June more beautiful, is thine, sweet 
ay. 


2. 1. Con, dense—condense, 
cere. 

3. Sam, mad, Ada, sad, as, am, ma—Adams, 
Say, has, she, ash, as—Hayes. ile, lee, milk, 
mine, me, nicely, 1, in—McKinley. ‘Call, cad, 
level, and, can, deal, land, candie—Cleveland, 
Pier, rice, piece, ripe, ple—Pierce. 


2 Sin, sear—sin- 








naldo and his Tagal followers are called “Fili- 
pinos" as if they represented the whole Filipino 
peuple; but there are other Filipinos who do not 
take Aguinaldo’s view of matters. There are 
tribes in the north of J.uzon who are old enemies 
of the Tagals, and some of them have asked 
arms that they may fight Aguinaldo. Recently | 
the brother of the Filipino President Lacson of 
the Island of Negros went to Hongkong to buy 
steamers to develop trade, and he is reported as | 
saying that the proclamation of the American 
commissioners is perfectly satisfactory, and that 
“Negros is as loyal as New York.” 

CoNFEDERATE VETERANS.—The United 
Confederate Veterans held their annual reunion 
at Charleston, South Carolina, the second week 
in May. From 3,000 to 5,000 veterans were in) 
line on the day of the parade. The question of 
the care of Confederate graves by the national | 
government, which was suggested by I’resident | 
McKinley in his speech at Atlanta last Decem-| 
ber, was discussed, and resolutions of apprecia- | 
tion were adopted. It was voted, however, that 
any legislation for this purpose should refer only 
to Confederate graves in the Northern States, as 
the care of such graves in the Southern States is 
a sacred trust. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF Fivipinos.—\gui-| 
| 
| 











‘Tur Croes.—The May returns to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show about 30,000,000 acres | 
of winter wheat in cultivation. This is about | 
4,000,000 acres less than the area estimated to | 
have been sown last fall, but it slightly exceeds 
the area of winter wheat harvested last year. 
The average condition of winter wheat and rye | 
is under that of last year. The cotton report | 
indicates a reduced acreage to be planted and an | | 
increased acreage of the various food crops. | 





DeatH oF Ex-GoVERNOR FLOWER. — 
Roswell Pettibone Flower, fomnerly a Demo- 
cratic representative in Congress 
from New York and governor 
of that state in 1892-4, died) 
suddenly May 12th. He began | 
life as a poor boy, and won 
F wealth and distinction by his 
mental alertness and energy 
He had large interests in railroad 

& » ‘coven. and other properties, and was so | 
influential in Wall Street that his unexpected | 
death caused a sharp flurry in stocks. | 

SunpAay Newsparers have been accepted | 
in this country as an established institution for | 
good or evil, or perhaps a m.xtare of both, but. 
in England Sunday issues of daily papers have 
been hitherto unknown. Recently, two London 
daily papers, the Mail and the Telegraph, 
have begun publishing Sunday editions, and the 
innovation has occasioned an extensive agitation. 
Public meetings have been held in protest; the 
subject has been cussed in Parliament; and 
deputations have waited on the Home Secretary 
asking the interference of the government. 
Labor leaders oppose Sunday papers as energeti- 
cally as religious leaders, ou the ground that 
Sunday as a day of rest is the workingman’s 
Dlessiu. ‘The Mail has yielded to these protests 
and suspended its edition. 





























Tur Rack Fevps which have for some time 
disturbeg the peace of Austria have taken a new 








and curious form of late. The German and 
Czech elements in the population hate each other 
bitterly, and some of the leaders of the German 


party, regarding the attitude of the Catholics as 
hostile to them, have raised the ery, “Away from 
Rome.” and are inducing considerable numbers 
of people to leave the Catholic Church and con- 
hect: themselves with the Protestant churches. 
The movement is strongest in Bohemia, but 
manifests itself in other parts of the empire. 
It is partly religious but chietly political in its 
motive, and adds one more disorganizing for 
to those already at work in the qual monarch, 























A New DEMAND ON Cittn A.—The Rus 
voverninent communicated to the Chinese foreign 
ottice the ter of the recent Anglo Russi: 
agreement regarding “spheres of intluence 
China, and followed the announcement with a! 
demand for a concession fora railway connecting: 
Peking with the Russian railw: ystern in 
Manchuria. ‘This concession would bring. the 
Chinese capital into dangerously close connection 
with Russia's military base at Port Arthur, and 
the Chinese government declined to grant it. 



















Fire Renan DELIVERY. ‘The most exten- 
sive trial of free cairal delivery yet made by the 
Post-Onies Departinent is in Pennsylvania, 
Where the counties of Chester and Delaware, 
constituting, the sixth conressioual district, are 
to be covered by the system. “The eountic 
to be districted, and distributing points  ¢ 
adoand then carriers will be sent amor 
the towns and vi ss. Tt is expected that 
SHEL post-ofices in the two counties will be 
abolished, and the people now getting their | 
niails at them will receive them by carriers, \ 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


QTAMPS! 
loo diff. stamps 0c 


108: AMPS, Album & List PREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
only loc. Agts. wtd, 50%. C. A, STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


SECAMERA., tne | 


new one, any make you want. meras at whole- 
es. Write for catalogue, it's FREE. 
MONARCH SUPPLY CO., 1481 Lexington 8t., B-1, Chicago. 


B 
PLAYS ° jalogues, Speakers for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 
TOSCCCSTCS SCS SSO TSSSSSUSUS ) | 
will bring to any boy or girl who 
© Write, enclosing 2-ct. stamp for reply, to 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., 
P. O. Box 269, NEW YORK CITY. 
Engoranrncararcnoanancana0) 
will be placed on exhibition, 
name and address of the sender. 
For the best photographs—that is, best from the | 
standpoint of the artist and the photographer— 


writes, particulars of a way to 
To Amateur 
the following awards will be made 
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earn during vacation $1.50 a day 
and upwards, selling new low- 
priced Graphophone. Attractive 
employment. Easy to interest 
people and make sales. All the 
wonders and pleasures of the best 
Talking Machine at little cost.... 
Photographers. 
HE COMPANION’S Photographie Exhibition 
and Contest for piosmes taken since Oct. 1, 
1898, will be conducted on the same liberal terms 
as in previous years. 
‘All amateur photographers ar 
tribute, with the assurance that 





invited to con- 
ery contribution 
ach bearing the 





Men's nd pees 
E. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
secon fr RIZE, | Twenty Dollars an Diploma. 
MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
a oenty. my Five Mem next in order of merit. 


Women's Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
‘Twenty-Five Women next in order of macit. 


Boys’ Class. 
For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Dij 

BOYS, HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Boys next in order of merit. 


irls’ Class. 








birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
GIRLS' HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
‘of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 


Beginners’ Class, ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 
For those who took their first picture with their own 
camera since October 1, 18%. 


ONE PRIZE. 


A SILVER VAS 


n for the best sin 
ollection in 
ay have been aw 

1 to the best wor! 
‘awarded to the | 


| Humorous Class. Five Dollars. 


GRAND PRIZE OF 


A solid silver vase will be giv 
set of phot hs in the entire 
to whatever prize such a set 1 
That h prize will be awarde 
in each class; the cup will then 
best set of all. 

The vase is of solid silver of beautiful design and 
nine inches high. It is valued at 380.00. The name of 
the winner will be engraved upon it together with a 
suitable inscription. 


A CERTIFICATE. 
Every contributor sending five or pictures will 


ndsome certificate of exhibit, suitable for 
earing his or her name. 


CONDITIONS. 
The receipt of photographs will be considered 





































sufficient evidence that the sender intends to 
abide by these conditions: 
very contributor must be xn amat 









have been taken 





LOR 
> 1898, 


ntributors may 


ph mus! since 





send any number of pictures of 





cad wanemud address of the conmpetitor: 
written on the buck of each photograph 
and no picture 


The class 
must b 
Each picture must be mounted singly, 


should be framed. 
No pictu ‘an be paid for or returned; it becomes 
the pre of The Companion, to use as it may please 
The c mpetition closes at noon, October 
Photographs should be carefully wrapped, fully 
prepaid, and should bear the name of the sender 
on the outside. They should be addressed to 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
Youth Companion, Boston, Mass. 
« 

















 &E. ARNABicycLe 


By selling Baker's 
Teas, among friends. A to- 





Etc. 








tal 100 Lo 150 Ibs. for Ladies’ or 
Gents’ Bicyele; 90 Ibs. for Youths’ 
or Maidens’ Bicycle; 75 Ibs. 
Boys? or Girls? yele; or 
ibs. for Waltham Gold Wateh and 
Chain or Dinner Set; 25 Ibs. for 
Silver Wateh and Chain or 





Wset; so dbs. tor Bookeuse or 
tBoo Camera; libs, tor 





or Dany W 
Toilet sets 
Chatelaine 


gon; 18 Ibs. tor 
3 Ibs. for Niekel 
Wateh and Pin. 





Write for Cura, 


{ Eoeperss Pas paid 
W. G. BAKER Dept. Y', Springfield, Mass. 


Genuine Watch 
(not a clock), Stem- 
Winding, Stem-Setting. 






















Boys) Watch Chain 





es 











woop 









mission 






‘This cut ia about Half 
actual Size, 


or Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth | 








escent Camera or Gold Ring | 


packages and Girls! Wateh and Chatelsine Pin for 


H 
amd Charm for sellimg 29 Nop 
SAWYER'S BE BLUE Cg, 

and neighhors Ky 


among your triends 1 
Yack package makes a quirt of best Liquid Blue, 


Price iyeents each Send your mame and oiidliess 
tous amd we will send the Bine express pad 
When seld sendius the monex amd we will send the 


Wate tree by mail or will allow Lherile ish com 
Send for Premium Last 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 Years. 


Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd 


50%. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


o 
Hua 


Instruction by mail, adapt- 
10 everyone. Takes spare 
time only. Three courses; & 
Preparatory and College 
Law Course; also Busi 
ness Law C 













south Bend, Indiana. 


ur Cards | 


Is, ao or pewspaper, 
Hee Dollar Press. jaro 18. 
‘Type setting easy rn e3., 
Money saved: also big profits at 
printing for others. Stainp for 
Catalog, presses, type, to factory, 


KELSEY & OO. Meriden. Conn 


A case of bad health that R-L 
will not benefit. They banish p: 
4, and prolong life. © ief. 

Note the word N th i a 
no substitute. 1 
packets for 48 
samples 
to any address for 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruc 


Dragon Bicycle Bell. 


Onty $1.00 by ma 


Handsomely Modeled. 
Finely Hand-Chased. 
Rich Jeweled Eyes. 
Antique Bronze. 


forwarded tothe RIPAD 
Street, New York 







Finished 


in Handsome 


Lion, Serpent or Turtle, same price. 


ct. 


CUFFS ne WITH THE 
d Washburne 

ate! é ‘v FF HOLD- 
ens can be placed just 
where you want them ; will 
never slip but may be in- 
stantly released. Drawers 
Supporters, easily adjust- 
ed or n off—excellent 
for holding golf trousers. 
By mail, 20c. the pair. 

ug Catalogue showing 
theseandother novelties free. 
“America Ring Co, Box 18, Waterbury, Conn. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 

















Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
Ly dozen Packages of Bluine at 10c he 
Send your full address by return 

forward the Bluine post 
7 money required. 
Mas 


FAY STOCKINGS' 


POR LADIES and CHILD 


No garters, no supporters. Button 5 
waist, Never wrinkle or come down 
lest, most comfortable, best wearing. 
not imped 
I Children’s sizes 25 to 45 
ise. Perfect satisfaction or 1 
4. Orders solicited. W. 
Write for cireulars, Age 


Y STOCKING CO., 33 T St., Elyri 


Boys & Girls 


‘You can easily earn watches, cameras, solid gold rings, 








P 
of fine 1uk. We ask no moncs—send your name and address, and we 
will forward you 18 packa, mium list and full instruction 
When you sell the 

your premium. Thi 

rand opmortanity: 

Imp. 


WATCH, GUITAR OR 
BICYG LE 


You can do itina few 
hours by just going 
among your friends 
distributing samples 
and selling sonr of our 
Fine Perfumes, Finvoring 
Extracts, Tollet Soapaete. 
Write at once for Cireu- 
larand full particulars 


free. CROFTS & REED, 442 Austin Ave., 8-100, CHICAGO 


LARKIN 


And Premiums 
Factory to Family. 











Uur offer Suh 

utned in” Ig 
Compantont,eb.1 
| anit Maven 30th 

END for a beautiful booklet free. 


tells how to obtain, free, 
Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 


Th kin Soup Mfg. C 








closed out 






™~ Standard" 9! 
guaranteed, Sio" 
7 motels # 





els 
38. 
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hand 





Great Faeto 


Me = 
prevail and Galwth uta centin advance, 


EARN A BICYCLE by b\ving us advertise our 


superb wheels, Easy work and sure reward on our new f 
ill fein ec Agentin each town FREE USE «f xa 
intrwluce them, Write at Onee for Our Speeial Offer. 


" v »MEBADC ‘LE COMPANY, Chicago, HL 




















Agents wanted 


| deuler hasn't them 





the facious 


5000 BICYCLES 
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Pears’ 


No other soap in 
the world is used so 
much; or so little of 
it goes so far. 


1, 1899. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggist: 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


affictions of the skim. 
“4 Uttle Mgher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but 
‘ea all odor 





ncMosehers” 
| TIRE BELL. 


| No springs nor clockwork to 
operate its striking mechanism 
Instead of such devices that 
constantly get out of order and 
that wear out rapidly we have 


Two Hammers 


standing upright inside the 
bells. These hammers are 
thrown upward by the 
action of the revolving 
knuckle-shaped axle carry- 
ing the friction wheel. They 
strike the bells a shar; 
quick blow, and imme 
ately drop down, leaving 
the bells to vibrate freely, 
thus producing the loud- 
est, clearest, most musi- 
cal tones possible. The 
bell is placed directly in 
| front of post over front 
wheel (or on rear wheel 
if preferred). Operated by means of a slight cord con. 
necting with a small latch on the handle bar. 


| The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 













Patented 
March 28, 
1899. 








Nothing to Get Out of Order. Never Rattles. 
No. 1. Mossberg Chime, . . 75 cents. 
Prices: No. 2: Single Gong, . . . 50 cents. 


Sent direct from factory, mail post-paid if your 


Ask him. 
FRANK MOSSBERG CO., 640 Atwells Ave., Providence, R. 1. 


COMFORTABLE FEET w 
E COMFORTABLE SHOES. 


One man says: “I am always 
well, for | take care of my feet. I 
wear nothing but RALSTON 
HEALTH SHOES.” 

Price, $4. 


Send for Catalogue. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 


CAMPELLO, MASS. 





“OUR ‘FAVORITE ’ a 


nt SHABLE! (cid s simaii Fraime, als 









eis HT SSIS Che can nie nwention ting Uils 









wueloting a cent As 
oth Hedde aly for use. A 
iw Tat ap, ply it. Shows no prushimarks: 
Can shed with it ot 





















NE bree 
\lso made 


43F. P 


FIRST AND LAST: 
Solar 


Cycle Lamps 


Are an Unqualified Success 


"ime $3.50 


Experiment 

SIMPLEST and SAFEST. 
Burn Brightest and Longest 
BADCER GRASS M'F'C CO., 










KENOSHA, WIS, 








JUNE 1, 1899, 





A Comer YEAR— The astronomical journals 
call attention to the fact that 1898 was a “record 
year” for comets. Ten of those strange wan- 
derers in space were detected during the year, 
Seven new ones and three which had been seen 
before, Encke’s, Winnecke’s and Wolf’s. It is 
probable that the seven strangers are also subjects 
of the sun, whose occasional visits to the centre 
of his empire had not previously been noted. 


MIGHTIEST OF STREAMS.—The latest esti- 
mate of the quantity of warm water flowing 
northward through the Atlantic in the form of 
the Gulf Stream makes it many times as great as 
all the water discharged into the oceans by all 
the streams and rivers of the earth. 

THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT’S Ligut- 
NiNG Rops.—The Washington Monument, the 
loftiest stone structure in the world, has, accord- 
ing to the description given by Mr. N. M. 
Hopkins, in the Scientific American Supple- 
ment, an ideal installation of correct lightning 
conductors. The apex of the monu- 
ment is an aluminum pyramid, from 
which eight half-inch copper rods | 
extend down to the base of the stone | 
pyramid forming the top of the 
structure. At that point they bend 
inward through the masonry and 
pass down the interior of the shaft. 
The eight conductors are all con- 
nected on the outside of the pyramid 
by a heavy rod, and they are all 
gold-plated. Two hundred platinum- 
tipped points, connected with the 
conductors and all pointing sky- 
ward, cover the pyramid. The 
conductors connect directly with the 
tops of four iron columns which 
support the stairway and elevator. 
- At the base of the monument the iron columns 

are connected by copper conductors with the 
bottom of a well 20 feet below the foundation 
of the shaft, the well containing several feet of 
water and 15 feet of sand. Severe electrical 
storms do not affect the monument. 





SECRETS OF THE SOUTH PoLE.—Increasing 
interest is.shown in Germany and England. in 
proposed expeditions to the South Polar regions. 
Recent news from the German exploring ship 
Valdiria shows that the Southern Ocean is 
now open to an unusual degree, and that its 
depth is_greater than has generally been sup- 
posed. One of the unsolved questions in geog- 
rapby is the origin of the cold ocean currents 
which take their rise in the far South. It is 
said that because of the tendency of the currents 
away from the South Pole, tremendous squeez- 
ings in the ice, such as Nansen’s ship experi- 
enced, need not be feared. There will be three 
expeditions,—one German, one American and 
one English, each to follow an independent 
route. 


A VoLcaNno IN PARIS.—Among the attrac- | 
tions of the Paris exposition next year is to be | 
an artificial voleano, which will eject flame and 
smoke, and simulate the flowing of a stream of 
incandescent lava. The volcano will stand on 
the bank of the Seine, and will be 328 feet in 
height. While the framework is to be of iron 
and steel, the exterior will be covered with turf, 
trees and shrubs, and by shaded paths visitors 





WHOLESOME ADVICE 





will be able to ascend to the crater at the summit. 

THe Eartn’s Hignesr Mounrain.— | 
This is generally supposed to be Mount Everest | 
in the Hinely ‘as, 29,000 feet in elevation ; but a 
recent traveller in India, 
Major L. A. Waddell, 
reports that some of the 
Tibetans say there is a 
still loftier peak, directly 
north of Everest, and 
which no European has 
yet seen. Major Wad- 
dell asserts that the 
name Gaurisankar, sometimes applied to Mount 
Everest, does not really belong to it, but that its | 
Tibetan name is Jomo-Kangkar, meaning “The | 
White Glacier Lady.” 

Krypton AND THE NORTHERN LIGHTS.— 
Recent investigation has shown that a bright 





green line characteristic of the spectrum of the s 


new gas, krypton, is almost certainly identical 
with the spectroscopic line that characterizes the 
aurora borealis. = 
ToBacco.—Although tobacco first became 
known to the civilized world through the discovery 
of America, where the natives cultivated and 
smoked it, yet about two-thirds of the world’s 
yearly product of tobacco is now produced in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. The total product is 
estimated at 1,900,000,000 pounds, of which 
America produces 650,000,000. Cuba, whose 
tobacco is reckoned the finest of all, produces 
only 62,000,000 pounds, being far exceeded in 
respect to quantity by the State of Kentucky, 
whose product is put at 185,000,000 pounds. 
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| the at they contain nothing harmful in the 
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STUDY of Bookkeeping, Business 
'HO Forms, Shorthand, Pen 
manship, Civil Service and English 









branches, qualifies for, Paying pi 
insured. Low rates. Catalogue Free. T 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 301 COLLEGE BLD 


Big Reductions in 
Brass Band Instruments, 


Drums and Uniforms. Write for catalog, 
445 illustrations, FREE; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY 40 Adams St, Chicago. 
BRESELESESLELESESSSESESESES | y, 


Simply delicious—the epicure’s delight 
and the housewife’s satisfaction—every 
one selected— 
Swift’s Premium Hams. 
ice a rasher of appetizing de- 
light—the ideal morning dish of quality— 
Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon. 
The kind mother used to try out in the 
old-fashioned kettle in the good old- 
fashioned times—just as clean and just 
as pure— 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard. 
All the strength of the choicest beef— 
extra concentrated nutriment— 
Swift’s Beef Extract. 
Cream 
cally c 


















delicious tasty flavor, mechani- 
and always wholesome— 


t’s Jersey Butterine. 
egetable anda perfect vegetable 
shortening, wholesome and healthful— 
Swift’s Cotosuet. 
Sold all over America and made by 


Swift and Company, Chicago. 
FPS F SETS SSS S SSS STH TTS ITS 


A REAL 


GRAPHOPHONE 
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Simple 

Clockwork Motor. 
Mechanism Visible. 
Durable Construction. 


NO BOTHER, 
MUCH FUN. 


All the wonders 
and pleasures of 
a high - priced 
talking machine. 
When 
hone 


anied by a Kecorder this Grapho: 
used to make Records. Pr’ with 
Recorder, 50. Reproduces all the standard 
Records. ' Send order and money to our nearest office. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Dept. Y. 


Hew York, 148, 146 Bway. Bt. Loals, 12 
Chieago, 211 
Washington, 919 P 

‘anelseo, 723 Market St. Buffalo, 13 Main St. 

24 Honlevard des Itallen, Berlin, 55 Kronenstrasne, 









For People Whose Stomachs are Weak and 
Digestion Poor. 


Dr. Harlandson, whose opinion in diseases is 
worthy of attention, s, “When a man or 
woman comes to me complaining of indigestion, 
loss of appetite, sour stomach, belching, sour | 
watery risings, headaches, sle s, lack of | 
ambition and a general r nervous condi- 
tion, [ advise them to ta h meal one or 
two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing the 
tablet to dissolve in the mouth, and thus mingle 
with the food eaten. The result is that the food | 
is speedily digested before it has time to sour and 
ferment. These tablets will digest food an y 
whether the stomach wants to or not, bec 
they contain harmless digestive princip! 
table essences, pepsin and Golden 
supply just what the w 

“T have advised the 
both in curing indigestion 
e flesh in thin, 























whic h 





and to bulld up the 


vous aoe tee 
and as soon as 
the stomach was put to Tights they did not know 








age of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
lets can be bought at any drug-store, and as 
e not & secret patent medicine, they can 
te used as often as desired with full assurance | 
ighte: st | 

















Send to F. 


COMPANION. 
MAGIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 


Dullest scissors sharp- 
ened in 5 seconds. 
Simple. Durable. Perfect. 

25 cts. Post-paid. 
AG TED. 

Exclusive territory. 
Sells as soon asitis shown. 

COLUMBIA MPG. CO., 

Lowell, Mass. 


BevinstvnBells 


Made from highest quality Bell 

and produce strong, clear, 
prunioal tone rie 1M inch 
Gong Bell has electrie’stroke, 
rotary movement, nickel finish! 


50 Cents. 


At any dealer's or by mail if a 
dealer hasn't it. 
BEVIN BROS. MFG. CO., 
. Hampton, Conn, S 

Oldest bell manufacturers in America. 














There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 


Kodak 


Simplicity and Kodak | Steeeeseceeeees 
Quality created the 
standard by which all 
cameras are measured. 


That’s why the clerk says: ‘It’s as 
good as a Kodak,’’ when trying to sell 
an inferior camera. | 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. | 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Kodak Catalogues free of 
dealers or by mati, 


Rochester, N. Y. | 





can be cured of colic and 
simple stomach troubles very 
often, by simply using “David- 
son’s Health Nipple” —the only 
‘*nipple with a collar.’’ 
Not one nipple in ten is properly 
suited to baby. Take two or 
three different kinds, try them 
yourself — compare them with 
a “Davidson ”— put them on 
the bottle — see how they col- 
lapse and suck air —how hard | 





baby doesn't get fat faster? 
Note the easy and regular flow 
of the “Davidson”—the almost 
exact imitation of nature in its 
construction—that’s the reason 
over half the nipples sold are “Davidson.” 
If you're interested in baby’s welfare — 
send for Vol. V, “MOTHER'S FREE LIBRARY” 


) Sent Free for } = 
) 2 cents postage { 80d you will learn some in: 


teresting things to help both baby and mamma. 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


We will send a sample of the ‘Davidson 
Health Nipple” for two cents postage. 


All dealers sell Davidson’s Family Rubber Goods. 





, Mie! higan, “tor little. book ‘on stomach | i 


mailed 


Normandie Plush 


For Recovering 
Chairs, Couches, ': 
Divans, Etc. 


Mfg. Co. 
ighted with the 


chased from you 

Uhave made my old chair 

look like new 

lustrated Catalogue is a 
beauty and such a 
help in. sel 
signs and colors |" 


Illustrated Catalogue in} 


Colors, FREE. E 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R.1 








Is a great delight in 
cycling ora great drawback. 
Alldepends on the condition ofthe chain. 
When a high-gear chain is neglected the 
waste of power is enormous. 
Cycle 


Dixon’s 3%, 
Graphites 


take care of thechain. They are the only 
lubricants suitable. They keep it limber, 
clean and easy running. They prevent 
rust, gumming or the accumulation of 
dust or grit. 
They do not grease the chain, but make 
ts smooth and polished as 
‘o that dust won't sti 
phices on your high-geat 
will make 
stick and paste. 1 


Jersey City, N. J. 


the bearing p: 
sil 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 








to clean;—is it any wonder | 
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Cheap 
Tickets 
To California 


Will be sold in late June and 
early July by the Santa Fe 
Route, at the time of the 
N.E. A. Convention in 

Los Angeles. 


Liberal stop-overs and choice 
of return routes. 





Particulars on application. 
The Santa Fe Route is 24 to 
36 hours shorter than 

any other. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 


Reduced Prices Prices 


JE have recent 
fine suitii 
a value, T 





purchased several hundred pieces of 

nd skirtings at much below their 

les us to inaugurate the biggest 
Reduced Price we have ever announced, You 
now have an opportunity of 
securing a fashionable garment 
at a reduction of one-third 
from former prices. 


No. 601.—Nobby suit, con- 
sisting of short, jaunty, ‘tight- 
fitting jacket and new French 
| skirt. The jacket can be worn 
J either open or closed; entire 
costume is lined throughout 
and made with lapped seams. 
We make this suit of a choice 
collection of all-wool fabrics. 
Retailers ask $6 for a costume 
of this kind. Our price has 
been $12. 


| Reduced Price for 
this Sale, $8.00. 


We are also closing out a few 
sample garments which were 
made up for exhibition in our 
| salesroom: 


Suits, $5 to $10; 
have been $xo to $20. 
Skirts, $3 to $8; 












No. 601. 


have been $6 to $16. 
We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, 





ether with a full line of 

samples of materials to who wishes them. Any 

qanbrak that te wiegtarely aexolactary, sray be teiiisies 
ill be cheerfully refunded. 

Write to-day for logue, Samples and Bargain List; 

don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold fret 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


which will be sen 










Sun- 


peor Paint 


ars. Everyone interested 
d send for a copy of this 
n Proof Paint is made in 
rm. 

If you want the ready-for-use paint send for the 
House 4 Model. Tf you want a paint in 
form send for Master Painter's Tinté 
Liberal terms and exclusive agen 


James E. Patton Co., 213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Patton’s 


is guaranteed fc 
in house painti 
guarantee. Pa 
both paste and liqu 


W11uraMs’ Soars SOLD EVERYWHERE, BUT SENT 
BY MAIL IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YOU. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, . 


| f] Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 


25 cents. 
10 cents, 
25 cents. 
bers’), 

- 40 cents. 
Trialeake for ac.stamp. 


TheJ.B. WILLIAMS CO.,Glastonbury,Conn. 


LONDON: 64 GREAT RUSSELL 8T., W.C CLARENCE ST. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap 


Six Round Cal 
Exquisite alsof 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
per of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
76 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelye or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
‘seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for gite—are ‘a gift to the subseribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 


Payment for the Companion, 





when sent by mail, 








‘Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the mey in a J egistered Letter. All post- 





masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibilit 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your ore issent. Your name cannot be found on 





ublishers 





our books unless this is done. 
Caution against payin money to strangers 
torenew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 





to the Compunion by the payment of money to 
strangers, shou d not be made. If subseribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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“SSBiSisr Floating Mosptcal 


UMMER isa cruel season to city babies, and 
S every mother knows how desirable it is to 
take her child into the country during its 
first two summers, at least. Unfortunately, 
however, comparatively few mothers can do this, 
and these few are the very ones whose infants 
could best be shielded against the dangers of the 
summer in their airy houses in the more open 
parts of the city. 

In all large cities the health department devotes 
special attention to the children of the poor 
during the hot season. The tenement houses are 
regularly visited by physicians, whose duty it is 
to look for the sick babies, to treat them, if they 
have no physician of their own, to instruct the 
mothers in the care of them, and to distribute 
tickets for excursions, such as are furnished by 
“floating hospitals,” or longer trips into the 
country, for which the charitable provide so 
liberally. 

The two chief causes of summer diarrhoa, the 
great danger to which city babies are exposed, 
are bad food and dirt. By dirt we mean not only 
dirty skin and dirty clothing, but more than 
either, dirty air. The baby should, of course, be 
bathed every day, and its clothing should be 
changed at least once a day, or oftener if soiled; 
but above all, the room in which it lives must be 
kept sweet. No soiled clothing or slops should 
ever be kept in it, and the windows should be 
‘open all the time in hot weather, 

The baby’s clothing should be light and loose, 
and is best made of thin flannel. The child 
should never sleep in the clothes it has worn 
during the day. It should have cool water—not 
iced—which has been previously boiled, to drink 
whenever it is thirsty, as it usually is when 
fretful. 

The only proper food for the baby is that which 
nature provides, but sometimes the mother cannot 
nurse her child properly, because of illness or 
other reason. Then the difficult problem of 
providing a substitute presents itself, and this 
problem should alw be solved by the family 
doctor. The baby’s life will perhaps depend on 
the choice of its food, and the skilled physician 
is the only one competent to make the choice. 

If the child is fed by bottle, the greatest care 
should be taken to keep the bottle serupulously 
clean. It should be emptied after each feeding 
and thoroughly cleansed in boiling water, the 
rubber nipple being soaked for a few minutes in 
a solution of soda and then thoroughly rinsed in 
absolutely clean water that has been previously 
boiled. 

















—. 


WORKING WITH WORDS. 


William Canton, in his lovely record of the 
child, ““W. V.,” tells how this little lass picked up 
words, coined others, and equipped b elf with 
a stock of quotations. 

She did sometimes falter over a word. For a 
long time there was some uncertainty in her mind 
as to whether it jaburnum or a St. Bernard 
that saved travellers in the snow, but this was 
exceptional. The word “twins” evidently supplied 
a long-felt want, for she at once used it in a 
difficult moment. Trying in vain to tell how 
much she loved her father, she added: 

“And I love mother just the same. 
are twins, you know.” 














You two 






A short time after a University 
e she drew ber father’s attention to a 
doll in a shop window. 
“TIsn’t it beautiful?” she cried. 
its Oxford eyes!” 
Her descriptive terms are very graphic, 


“And look at 


To 
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“fussle” one is to disturb by making a fuss; in 
wet weather, when you have to pick your steps, 
the road is “picky;” if you put roses on the cloth 
at dinner, the maid may “crumb” them away; 
and during a cold in the head your nose is surely 
“hoarse.” : | 
When a story-book was read to her she asked | 
that “ladies” might be substituted for “gorgons.”” 
t was the sound of the latter word that troubled 





I 
h 





she said, drawing her breath 
with a shiver through her teeth, “it makes me 
pull myself together.” 

A signboard on a piece of waste land caused 
her much perplexity. The public was “Forbidden 
to shoot rubbish here.” Either big game or small 
deer the child could understand, but not that. 

“Who wants to shoot rubbish, father?” she 
asked. 


A BRAVE DEED. 


By no means all the heroic actions performed 
in these days are done by soldiers. The police- 
man may be as prompt to risk his life as if he 
wore a military uniform. Early on the morning 
of March 13, 1899, fire broke out in a tenement 
house in Philadelphia. The occupants of the 
third floor were cut off from escape by the way of 
the stairs, and some of them sought to get out 
of the window. One of them, William Marlin by 
name, was overcome by smoke while hanging 
from the third-story window, and fell toward the 
stone pavement. 


Below stood Policeman Thomas Murphy. As 
Marlin aronDed, Murphy saw that if his fall was 
not broken he would probably be killed. Murphy 
had nothing whatever with which to break the 
man’s fall—nothing, that is, save his own pooy, 
and that he rushed forward without a thoug! af 
that the fall, as Marlin was descending through 
the air. heavily, might kill him or disable him for 
life. He simply extended his arms, and received 
the full force of the man’s weight. 

Both fell, and Marlin rolled over to the pave- 
ment, with an injury, not serious, to his nose and 
head. Murphy was not at all badly hurt; his 
comrades sought to take him to the hos ital, but 
he refused to go, saying that he was “all right.” 
as escape from serious injury was almost mirac- 
ulous. 

Soon after, reporters, who had been told of his 
deed, began to flock around him. 

“Pooh! Poon was all he would say; “anybody 
would do that if he got the chance.” 


WELCOME PARISHIONER. 


A charming little story is told of Queen Victoria’s 
first visit to Crathie church, near Balmoral. On 
that occasion a fine dog which belonged to the 
clergyman followed his master up the pulpit 
steps, and lay against the door during the entire 
service. Although the dog made not the slightest 
disturbance, Sir George Grey, who was then in 
attendance on her majesty, regarded the animal’s 
presence as somewhat disrespectful, and sug- 
gested to the clergyman that it had better be 
dispensed with in the future. 


The next Sunday, therefore, the dog was denied 
his usual privilege of church-going, and remained 
sorrowfully at home. 

A day or two later the Cieey ma was honored 
by an invitation to dine with the royal family. 

‘o his surprise, Queen Victoria presently inquired 
for his dog, saying she had noticed he was not at 
church on Sunday. 

“T kept my dog at home last Sunday, your 
majesty,” replied the Sieraym n, “as Sir George 
Grey thought his presence in church would annoy 

‘ou.’ 


“Oh, no,” said the queen, heartily, “let him 
come as usual. I only wish everybody behaved 
at church as well as your noble dog!” added her 
majesty, with a decided spice of mischief in her 

ne. 

Sir George Grey's feelings are not recorded, 
but it is said that the Crathie clergyman was 
warmed and comforted by this tribute to the 
good behavior of his favorite. 


WHOSE UMBRELLA? 


Sometimes an umbrella seems to arouse suspi- 
eion, even when it is in honest hands. Thus a 
London paper tells a painful tale of a young man 
in a street-car, who carried an umbrella which 
had been his birthday gift. | 


On the seat facing him was a lady with a 

recocious boy, evidently about five years old. 

he youngster regarded the young man with 
attention for a few moments, and then his eyes 
wandered to the umbrella. He gazed at it in 
silence for a second, then he wriggled in his seat, 
clapped his hands and shouted: 

“Q mamma, don’t that look like papa’s um- 
brella?” 3 

“Hush, hush, my child!”” said the mother. 

“Pay as looking for his umbrella this even- 
ing, m ma,” continued the boy. 

es, yes, but he found it,” said the mother, | 

hurriedly, as the conversation was becoming of | 
interest to the other passengers. | 

“Why, mainma,” continued the youngster, “you 
know he did You told him that he didn’t know 
enough to panumbrella. Why, mamma —’ 

‘At this stage the young man left the car. 



























DRESSING A SALAD. 


The author of “Wild Flowers of California” 
gives an entertaining account of how the Indians 
prepare for food a plant that is commonly called 
Indian lettuce. It will be recalled that formic 
acid takes its name from the red ant, and that 
the acid was first obtained from the insect. 

The Placer County Indians_ greedily 
succulent le; nd stems of their “1 

















sometimes she had a meaning which was not at | 


Their way of preparing the plant for food is noy 

hering the leaves, they lay these about the 
ntrances to the nests of certal red ants. 
The ants, swarming out, run all over the plants. 
the Indians shake the ants off the 
2 satisfied that the lettuce now has a 
nleasant sour taste, equalling that which might 
be given it by vinegar. 


















AN orator stated that 
cause can have is a doub 
a truth,” and the news| 
double eye in the shape of 


“the worst enemy 
lie in the shape o} 






pa yer repor 
half a tooth.’ 


COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for prev 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 
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begins September 14, 1899. Thorou & 
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chnology. Special attention given te In a 
vidual Instruction, $500. PERLEY L. HOR} A.M. 
Reference by permission, President Chas. W. Eliot. = 
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“A MESSAGE TO GARCIA. 


No. 25.—Four Series.—“It ought to be read 

toe ery class in every grammar grade in every school 

in the land—and a copy ought to be in the hands of 
ry man who works r wages in the length and 

ith of the republic.”—Brooklyn £agle. 

Sent free, post-paid, on receipt of asap. Address, 

Koom 3: and Central Station, New York. 
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taken at night will make you 
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A Book About 
Enameling 


will be mailed 
without 
charge to 
any one 
interested 

in learning 
how easily and 
inexpensively by 
the use of 
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THE GENUINE 


an attractive exame/ finish may be imparted 
to wood-work and articles of furniture, 


radiators, bath-tubs, etc., that_ have become 
Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
“Housekeeping” (played like authors), show- 


worn and shabby. 
DEPT. B, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
9 CENT STAMP will secure our popular game, 
ing household articles that can be enameled 
to advantage. 
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SOS ORS OPES SRRSDS 
Some Splendid Summer Servings 


Troubleless meals—all you have to 
do is to serve—the very top of quality. 


3 
? 
Veal Loaf—a eee change for luach. 

k ox Tongue (whole)—Unsu: ideal 

junch. 
Compressed Corned Beef — Incompar- 
able — must be eaten to be appreciated. 
Peerless Water-Sliced Smoked Beef 
— An appetizer of unequalled merit. 
Pork and Beans—cooked with care— 
couldn't be better—with or without tomato sauce. 
Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef and 
Tongue make excellent sandwiches—everybody 
es ’em. 
Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. 


? 
“ How to Make Good Things to Eat,” gives 
complete list of our Luncheon Specialties, and 


? 
? 
Z? 
how to prepare them. Yours for a postal. g 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
aaaaaacauquaaaaaaady 









NO MORE DARNI. 


Make Old 
Stockings 
New. 


“The Stockinette Stitch" (BOOK- 
LET PREE) describes an invisible 
method of attaching new feet to 
the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning, and makes 
your hosiery good as new. 


Racine Feet 


Made to attach to legs of your old stockings, 
sent bre. f They make your stockings 
paid for LOC, last twice as Sizes 
P'to n1, cotton, fast black or unbleached white, 


Six Pairs for 50 cents. Agents Wanted. 
H.S. BLake & Co., DEPT. 0, RACINE, Wis. 
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STHE ELK H 


gathered from the depths 
of the forest on the 
mountains surrounding 
the lake, shows that the 
region about LAKE 

ESCENT, Washing 
ton, is one of the grand- 
est Hunting Grounds in 
the west. The TROUT 
for which this lake is 
noted and the game 
found there make it one 
of the best outing re- 
gions to be found any- 
where. It lies just west 
from Port Angeles, 


We) 
Seti ualas 





WONDERLAND ’99 


Will tell you what a wonderful region 
the Northwest is. Let the readers of Youth’s 
Companion send me SIX CENTS for it. 
may be just what you want to decide the 
question of where you will go this summer. 

SEND FOR IT. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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St. Paul, Minn. | 

























ADULTS’ CHAIN MODELS, 


HONEST PRICES 


Strictly maintained through each season have made 


Crescent Bicycles 


THE STANDARD WHEEL OF ALL YEARS. 
Honest Material and Honest Workmanship. The Prices 
are Fair as well as Honest, and the Wheel 
is the Best Wheel Built. 
BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS MODELS,. . . .« 
JUVENILE MODELS, (24-INCH WHEELS) . 
Let us send you our Catalogue No, 9, containing ‘Care of the Wheel,” Free, 










$60 
$35 
$25 




























Coaching in the Transvaal. 


Travel in the Transvaal is less difficult now 
than it was a few years ago; otherwise some 
incidents, then quite usual in a journey in the 
land of “Oom Paul,” recently related at table by 
a lady who once lived there, might scarcely tend 
to encourage other travellers to visit that region 
for pleasure. 

Her journey was made by coach. The vehicle 
was roomy, comfortable and massive, accommo- 
dating nearly a score of persons, and drawn by 
several pairs of horses, 

‘The travellers were friends and acquaintances, 
and their trip was a merry one in the main, but 
it was not without its drawbacks. The most 
frequent was getting mired. 

‘There is a kind of deceptive mud-hole there, 
very common, and entirely firm and solid in 
appearance, into which a wheel will suddenly 
sink above the hub, while, once in, the heavy, 
clinging nature of the soil makes it a matter of 
great difficulty to get it out again. 

Horses are helpless, they cannot pull with 
sufficient strength ; but every farmer is required 
by law to lend a span or more of his oxen to 
travellers bemired near his farm, and with the 
assistance of these slower, steadier and stronger 
beasts, they can be extricated, although often only 
after a vexatious delay. 

One such miring which she had experienced 
was exciting as well as annoying. So deeply 
was the coach stuck in the mud that the men 
had to turn to with shovels and dig a wide, open 
space about the wheels before even attempting 
to get it out. 

‘Then, the horses having been unharnessed, 
several span of oxen were attached, and the order 
given to pull; but the effort required was so 
great that the oxen, half-wild creatures, rebelled, 
and suddenly turning, tried to gore the men. 

‘There was a terrifying scene of plunging, 
bellowing and wallowing animals, shouting men 
employing goads, gun-stocks and whips, and 
cowering women, who fled—ankle-deep in mud— 
to crouch behind the nearest boulders, lest the 
maddened brutes should break loose and charge 
upon them. 

‘The narrator with her little boy took refuge 
in the half-overturned coach itself, and there the 
two still were when at length the oxen began 
to pull. They were “shaken like corn in a 
popper,”’ flung from floor to ceiling, and from 
wall to wall, and for many days thereafter 
carried scrapes and bruises reminiscent of their 
experience. 

Quite as terrifying was it to ford some of the 
rivers. Coach and horses would plunge with a 
sickening lurch down the bank and take to the 
water. A wetting was nothing; the water 
usually came in more or less, but so long as 
either the last or the first pair of horses were 
wading with their feet on something solid, the 
danger was small. 

As soon, however, as all the horses were 

swimming, the coach was in peril, for they could 
not then maintain their course across the stream, 
bat swept helplessly down with the current, 
while the coach was likely at any moment to 
founder like a leaky boat, or be overturned in the 
flood. 
Again in these emergencies, oxen had to come 
tothereseue. They would appear on the farther 
shore. Their driver would be seen to urge them 
lumbering down the bank. They would be driven 
into the water to meet the struggling horses, and 
the first pair of oxen being hitched to the first 
pair of horses—the last oxen remaining on the 
shore with their four feet firmly spread and 
braced—the word would be given, and swimming, 
pulling and scrambling all together with a mighty 
and prolonged effort would bring the vehicle to 
land, 

On one of these occasions, when crossing a 
river in flood, it took the united efforts of twelve 
pair of horses and twelve yoke of oxen to get 
the weary, drenched and anxious travellers safely 
over. 

Suca a trip is entertaining to tell of afterward, 
no doubt, but it does not seem precisely an 
enticing mode of progress! 


————<~ee—__ 


Doctor “Tom.” 


Dr. “Tom” Meredith was solicitous for the 
health of every one. 
doctor on the road, was made to sit on a stump 
while Doctor “Tom” dismounted from his horse, 
and began to scrub and scrape a very dirty set of 
teeth. The operation was associated with a 
lecture on cleaning teeth, and the boy was) 
dismissed with : 

“There, sir, now keep them so.” 
This “small boy,” now Mr. 
describes, in his ‘Historic Homes of V 
the traits of this “beloved physician,” whose 
horse’s hoofs were heard clattering over a moun- | 

tain circuit of twenty miles. 
One trait was that he was never watchful of | 
















A small boy, meeting the | gj 


| way. 
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“the main chance,” although he was ever solici- 
tous of the health of his patients. Instead of 
waiting for the appearance of disease, he would 
suggest preventives, such as thicker shoes, 
warmer flannels, and avoidance of draughts and 
dampness. Much of Doctor “Tom's” practice 
was gratuitous, for his circuit included many 
patients even worse off than the poor neighbor 
who said to him: 

“Doctor Tom, I can’t pay all your bill.” 

“How much can you pay?” 

“Only half of it.” 

“Oh, well,” answered the tender - hearted 
doctor, “strike off the other half and call it 
even.” 

During the prevalence of typhoid fever among 
the negroes, Doctor “Tom” carried in his pocket 
one of the elegant family silver spoons with 
which to administer the medicine, One of the 
family suggested that a pewter spoon would 
serve. 

“No; it must be the same as we would use,” 
he replied. 

Doctor “Tom” died in 1862, from disease 
caught while nursing a patient, and his two 
pastors preached a funeral sermon at different 
churches, each taking the same text: “Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end 
of that man is peace.’ 

Doctor “Tom” was a successful farmer, who, 
in the days when “book-farming’’ was lightly 
esteemed, cultivated his farm upon scientific 
principles. His large crops of corn, wheat and 
tobacco proved that science could be profitably 
applied to agriculture. 

A new church edifice having been completed, 
Doctor “Tom” and the committee proposed to 
pull the old one to pieces and rebuild it in the 
rear of the new church for the benefit of the 
colored people. But the colored brethren would 
not have it. “Dey didn’t want no white church 
in front o’ dem; dey wa’n’t gwine take no back 
seat in hebben, nohow.” ‘The old church was 
sold for a less religious purpose. 


————~¢»—____ 


Outgrowing Plato. 


“The ideal civilization will not be reached,” 
said a scientist to a Sacramento audience, “until 
people realize the obligations of citizenship after 
Plato's ideal. Then men who haye violated the 
laws will not feel right until they have surren- 
dered themselves to the magistrate for punish- 
ment.” 


To most of his hearers it seemed that if this 
was to be the sign of it, the golden age was 
distant indeed. Buta prominent man contended 
that such a sentiment may even now exist in the 
human heart. “My little poy came to me the 
other night,” he said. “**I feel bad,’ he told me, 
‘because I haye been mean to-day. 1 See 
my little Cousin Bessie, and I want you to whip 
me." 

“Well,” said 1, ‘you are sorry you did it, are 
you not?’ 

“*Yes,’ he said, ‘but I want to be whipped 
i, ei have done wrong, and I want to be 
whipped.” 

“T told the child that the object of whipping a 
boy was to make him remember and not commit 
evil again. ‘As you have already repented there 
is no need of whipping you,’ I said. 

“But this did not satisfy him; he complained 
to his mother that [ would not whip him. She 
came to me and told me that the matter rested 
on the child’s mind so that he would not. be able 
to sleep unless I should first punish him. Well, 
I gave him a light whipping, and he went to bed 


happy.” 

This happened several years ago. The other 
day a friend reminded the father of the occur- 
renee, and asked, “What would the boy say 
now ?”” 

“The boy has been going to school and observ- 
ing conduct for some years,” the father answered. 
“So I myself was curious to know, and I 
recently asked him whether he remembered the 
incident. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘and what a little fool 
I must have been!’ ” 

Asa result of contact with the world, the boy 
had “‘outgrown” Plato. But that does not prove 
that the philosopher and the child were not in 
the right. 


——<o+—___. 


Peculiar Currency. 


The currency of Abyssinia is somewhat varied, 
to judge by an account given of it by Count 


| Gleichen in his story of the mission to Menelik, 


and reprinted by Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly. 


For standard money the people of Abyssinia 
use the Maria Theresa 1780 dollars, but for small 
change a very different coin is resorted to. This 
is no other than a bar of hard crystallized salt, 
about ten inches long and two and a half broad 
and thick, slightly tapering toward the end. 
Five of these bars go for a dollar at the capital. 

People are very particular about the standard 
of fineness of the currency. If it does not ring 
like metal when struck with the finger-nail, or if 
it is cracked or chipped, they will not take it. 
It is a token of affection when friends meet. to 








give each other a lick of their respective amolis, 
and in this way the value of the bar is decreased. 

Smaller change than a bar of salt is sometimes 
needed, and then the natives have recourse to a 
cartridge. Three cartridges go to o1 
does not matter what sort of cartridges the 5 
Some sharpers use their cartridges in the ordinary 
and then putin dust and a dummy bullet 
to make up the difference, and others take out 
the powder and put in the bullet again. 

Woe to the unlucky man who has parted with 
is goods for such money. When next he is 
fighting, and puts his hand into his belt, he finds 
only mistires there. He is so well accustomed to 
such a fraud, however, that he takes little notice 
of it. A bad cartridge seems to answer for 
money as well as a good one. 














COMPANION. 


School, Business College, Art, Scienti: 
or University in New England. 


Boston Dental College. 


School year begins Sept.11. For announcement,address 
Dr, J. A. Follett, Dean, 54 Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 


WUMMEK SESSION. Shorthand, typewriting, 

bookkeeping, etc. Boston Commercial Col- 
lege, 173 Tremo » Individual instruction day 
and evening; business practice; none too old to learn. 


Powder Point School, puxsunry, Mass. 
teaching. Send for pictures and circular, 
Individual teaching. d me ores end beaia 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Courses of Study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 

Engineering and Chemistry. 195-page Catalogue, show- 

ing appointments secure y raduates, mailed free. 

Expenses low. 32d year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


Taught Practically 
and offices supplied 
Yith operators bythe 
ALBANY BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Albany, N. 
Y¥. Send Sor catalogue. 


Willi Academy for Boys, 
illiston Seminary, Academy dr axe 

Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
Fully equipped laboratories In Physics, Cheinistry and 


Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightawa: 
track, 59th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A.M.. Principal, 


Universi Of Maing, Gourses: Classical; 
be ~ Scientitie; Latin Sci- 
enti Stvil, Mechanical ctrieal Engineer 
1; Preparatory 
door. Mintary’ Drill 
board, Military Drill. 
RIS, President, Orono. Me. 






























STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


SALEM, MASS. 
For both sexes. Regular two years’ Normal 


Course. 
ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS 
June 22d and 23; September 12th and 13th, 
School year begins September Mth. 
For Illustrated Catalogue address 
WALTER P, BECKWITH, PH. D., Principal. 















STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ‘Qn&" 
‘9 MASS. 

For Both Sexes. Third year begins September 14, 
1899. First examination for admission, June 22 and 23. 
Second examination, September 12 and 18, 1399, 

Tn connection with the regular normal course, ample 
oppcrtanty, is furnished in the schools of Lowell for 
observation and practice. A two years’ vormal course 
in kindergarten training is offered. Twelve kinder- 

arten rooms for practice have been furnished by the 

‘ity of Lowell. For further information, address, 

F. F. COBURN, PRINCIPAL, 








FAELTEN PIANOFORTE 
SCHOOL, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 
Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 per 
year. 2 to 7 Lessons a Week. 
Teachers’ Course $45.00 per year. 

Send for New Prospectus. 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


severe ececso eters oon: seoeowoey 


Why Stammer? 


When you can be cured. Treatment 
at Boston or at our Vacation Camp in 
the woods. Special terms during 
vacation months. Particulars free. 











oe 


PROF. GRADY, Principal, 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST., 


41 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
40-9008 


In the 
Closing 
Days of 
School 


when the fagged- 
out pupilsaregrind- 
ing away, straining 
every nerve toclose 
the year with honors, 
their bodily health should 
be looked after most 
carefully, for no brain can do its best in a poor, 
weak, unnounshed body. At this time the Old 
Grist Mill Health Foods will prove most helpful, 
They are made from wheat and are rich in 
those ‘nutritive properties that the system most 
needs. Give the children a cup of 


Old Grist Mill 


Entire Wheat Coffee 


| with their breakfast. They'll do better work all 
day for the good start it gives them. While it 
tastes like real coffee it isn’t coffee, but is made 
from Old Grist Mill Entire Wheat. 

It will not produce nervousness, biliousness, 
dyspepsia, as coffee does, on the contrary it quiets 
the nerves, aids digestion and regulates th 
| system. Clear heads and clear complexions 
| follow the use of “Old Grist Mill.” 


Try it. All Grocers. 20 cts. per pound. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 














The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 


any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 


fic, Music or Normal School, College 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





Lowell Textile School. 


THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


Fall Term Opens October 3, 1899. 
Register now. Catalogue free on application to 
WM. W. CROSBY, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, 
and teachers of five.years’ experience in language, 
literature, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy, 

Entre eraminations, Jane 22, 23, and September 12, 








18, 1899. For circulars, address, 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 











Tufts College 


= Medford Mass 





The Campus is on a hilltop, over- 
looking Boston Harbor and the City 
of Boston with its beautiful suburbs. 
It is both healthful and delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


The College of Letters. 
Degrees A. B., Ph. B., and for 
courses in Biology, Chemistry or 
General Science, and in Civil, § 
Electrical or Mechanical Engi- 
neering, the Degree S, B. 

The Divinity School. 
Degree D. B. 


The Medical College. 
Located in Boston. Degree 
M.D. 


The Dental College. 
Located in Boston. 
D. M.D. 


The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. 

A technical school for the En- 
ginecring Courses, and offering 
special two years’ courses. 

The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: Ph, D., A. M., C. Eng 
E. E., M.E. 

Summer Schools. 
In Chemistry and Biology, in 
which credit is given towards 
Degrees. 
















Degree 












Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal termstoall 
departments of the College. 


For Catalogue address, 
PROF. F. T. DANIELS, Sec'y, Tufts College, Mass. 
— —y) 











FREE for the Asking. 


One of the largest Sewing Machine Manu- 
facturers writes us as follows: 

“We think your Book of Directions for the New 
Companion Sewing Machine is the best of anything of 
the kind we have yet seen. It is very complete and 
correct, gotten up in elegant style.” . 


Remember that our $19 
New Companion 


is not one of the so-called cheap machines. It is 
high-grade in every particular. Equal in every 
respect to any $45.00 machine on the market. 

Send for our ne ing Machine Book. 
It is free for the as ok will give you a 
better idea of our su hine than anything we 
can say of it. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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“A Medicine 


One little powder on 
minutes my headache 


“ry NERV 





All Druggists or Sent by Mail. 
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With a box of Nervease headache powders 
inmy Pocket Tecan bid defiance to headaches. 


F. G. Barry, Editor of Dept. of Travel and 
Recreation, “ Review of Reviews.” 


Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. Price 20 
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with a Mission.” 


my tongue and in five 
is a thing of the past. 


EASE 


NERVEASE CO., Boston]/Mass. 
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GOLD MEDAL FOLDING BATH-TUB. 99933233233223322233: 
Made of best rubbered can; O. a a Miss Nettie Browne,of Arlington Heights, 
ues very: Guranie: Fe rane ™@ = Mass., made $2.25 a day for five weeks 
th, ieinches d oldest. (and continues to earn that_amount 


inches pew eighs b aie daily) demonstrating from house to house and faut orders for our Eames’ Celery Crackers. 


DEMONSTRATORS WANTED. 

In each town in New England one bright woman wanted ; and we can offer special induce- 
ments, god pay, exclusive territory and agreeable work. Dr. Eames’ Ce lery Crackers | 
® for headaches are widely known, so are ar introduce. We send samples for distri- Varn 

a EE ucla bution, and Outfit FREE. NO MONEY RQUIRED until you have taken the orders ¢ Corset 

Cee eee and/send for the Goods. The Outfit does it. 

110 Gummer Strest, Boston. | W _ Write for particulars, sending reference, to WM, M, EAMES, Manage 

| Bete: Cl 'Y CRACKER MEDICINE COMPANY, MANCHE: 
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This Label Means Something. — 
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41 be u cooking ware in the world 
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Sheet steel, double tinned, a 
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Complete Fishing Outfit. 




















Camping Tents. 





This Fishing Outfit contains a three-piece Rod, 9% feet long, with __ The demand for healthy outdoor recreation and the ever- 
double ferrules, reel bands and ring guides; 1 Brass Reel; 1 Belt Bait Box ; widening interest in athletic sports makes camp life one of the 
1 Furnished Line with Pfleuger’s Luminous Float; 1 Trout Line; 2 Trout most enjoyable features of the summer season. It brings a new 


B Split Shot lease of life to those who are in search of health and rest, and 
JOS Sp oO the care-worn forget their anxieties after a brief sojourn iu the 
summer playground of Nature. This season many of these 
white tents will be pitched throughout the forests and along 
the seashore, as both are equally adapted to camp life. 


Flies; 2 Trout Hooks, tied to gut; 10 assorted Hooks; 


The following Tents are of Standard Drill, made ina thorough 
manner. They are supplied with poles and pins, and sent 

Sinkers; 1 Pfleuger’s adjustable Luminous Float; 1 Line, 50 feet long; by express or freight, charges paid by the receiver. 

1 Excelsior Spoon Bait, feathered. The whole comprising a good and 


complete Outfit. 6x6 “A” Tent, price $2.50, shipping weight 20 lbs. 6x6 


“Wall”? Tent, price $3.25, shipping weight 25 lbs. 7x9% 


Given to Companion subscribers for obtaining one new subscription. ‘“‘Wall’’ Tent, price $5.00, shipping weight 4o lbs. 10x 12 
Send 25 cents extra for postage and packing. Price $1.00, “Wall' Tent, price $8.00, shipping weight 85 Ibs. The 
postage and packing 25 cents extra when sold. shipping weights include the poles and pins. 


PERRY MASON & CO., The Youth’s Companion, BOSTON. PERRY MASON & CO., B25, compensa, BOSTON. 
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State House Extension and Park, Bowdoin Street Side. 
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New England and Other Matters. | 


The Massachusetts State-House.—< | 
state Capitol, which, after many enl 
and considerable patching, seems at la: 
reached a reasonable degree of fixity 
Massachusetts. It has had to grow because me | 
state has grown; and yet it is only a little more | 
than a cent since the state paid its four | 
thousand dollars for the “governor's pasture’ 
on the highest point of Beacon Hill, owned by 
the heirs of John Hancock. 

Charles Bulfinch, Boston’s first architect, was | 
the chairman of the building committee. The 
corner-stone of the State-house was laid on the 
Fourth of July, 1795, by the Grand Lodge of 
Masons, Paul Revere, Master, in the presence 
of Governor Sam Adams. The building was 
completed and occupied in January, 1798. It 
bade fair to meet the needs of the commonwealth 
for many years, yet several additions had been 
made previous to the radical reconstruction— 
pictured by the engravings on our front cover 
page—which began in 1889, 

The State-house extension occupies the site of 
the old Cochituate reservoir, bounded by Mount 
Vernon, Hancock, Derne and Temple Streets. | 
The annex is four hundred feet long, and at its | 
widest part two hundred and twelve feet wide. 
It makes the Massachusetts State-house one of 
the largest legislative structures in the world. 

Speaking of automobiles “and such,” it | 
is interesting to note that the city of Boston owns 
one thousand and twenty-three horses, and to 
speculate on what will become of all such 
municipal live stock when we get the com- 
pressed-air fire-engine and the electric ash-cart. 
















With the lumbermen coming out of the 
Maine woods came also curious tales of the | 
havoe wrought amongst them by the grip. Some- 
times, they say, a whole camp of men would 
have to drop work and go to take care of a camp- | 
ful of sick men. Then the invalids, becoming | 
convalescent, would have to nurse the nurses, 
who had been attacked in their turn! “Aside 
from the grip,” say the Maine papers, si 
cantly, it has been a successful year in the woods 
—which suggests the comment that no one can 
expect a man to achieve much success while he 
is under the influence of that heart-breaking 
disease. 














Imported birds are not necessarily nui- 
sances, although our English sparrows, at least, 
seem pretty clearly to answer that description. 
For instance, Dr. W. Seward Webb and others 
have undertaken to dower the State of Vermont 
with a new game bird, the English pheasant, and 
scores of them are already to be found in the 
woods and parks of Doctor Webb’s estate, Shel- 
burne Farm. Again, two years ago, twenty or 
thirty English goldfinches, natives of Kent and 
Surrey, were liberated in Shelburne Park, and 
in this short time they have made themselves 
eatly in num- 
The goldfinch is a handsome bird, a sweet 

and not unfriendly to his American 
S, and it looks asif Doctor Webb had done 
a good deed in assisting him to immigrate. Of 
the desirability of the pheasant, there can be no 
shadow of doubt. 


quite at home, and ha 
bers. 
singer, 








A cat club is the newest thing in Chicago, 
and its projectors, women who are interested in 
cats, have begun operations by setting forth a 
friendly intention toward New Englanders. 
“The club,” 8 the Times-Herald, “has a 
benevolent motive toward a class of women in 
New England who are strug with the ‘coon’ | 
or ‘shag’ cat, which was certainly, in the days of 
its ancestry, an Angora. But from want of care 
and comfortable housing it has been allowed to | 
be bred with the common farm cat until it is not 
a long-lived animal." This is a trifle indefinite, 
but it sounds generous. Perhaps the cluab-women 
propose to give a comfortable house and a pure- 
bred Angora to New Eogiand woman who 
is “struggling with a coon cat’; but to guard | 
against future misunderstandings the recipients | 
should insist that each Angora should be 
guaranteed to live out its nine lives. 



























An old sailor who died in Portland recently | 
at the age of seventy-one, was wont to boast that 
he made his first fishing trip when he ight 
years old, and caught forty-seven mackerel. At 
the age of twelve he hooked a shark, which 
pretty nearly carried boat and all to the bottom 
before the case was settled. At thirteen he 
landed a codfish that weighed one hundred and 
thi pounds. At fifteen he was one of the 
pioneers of the halibut fishery on the “banks.”? | 
He signalized the year of his coming of age by | 
spending two days and nights beatir bout in 
an open boat in the Bay of Fundy. These were | 
only a few of the earlier incidents in a long life 
which, although it never led the old captain far 
from his native coast, abounded in adventurous | 
interest —as it did in usefulness. Many | 


























| suffered from the heat. 
$ that of | say humane, for October is frequently our most | ¥ WILDE & WRIGHT, Natick, Mass. * 
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opportunities came to him, it is true, but it is 
equally true that he wasted no time in ‘waiting 
for things to turn up;’’ he was always ready to 





| go and turn them up. 


The Rhode Island State Fair will be 


| held this year on October 9th, continuing till the 


i—the latest dates, says a commentator, that 





gland. The explanation is that early Sep- 
tember days are likely to be as warm as those of 
| July, and therefore the October days are adopted 
in the interest of the live stock, which last year 
This is sensible, not to 





delightful month ; and on all accounts the Rhode 
Islanders deserve credit for setting the new 
fashion. 

Mention of this matter reminds one of our 
county fairs, which in some sections seem to be 
falling into decadence. 
“struggling for existence, with its grounds bur- 
dened with debt,” there is room for. discourage- 
ment, of course, but a correspondent of The 
Billboard holds that even then “business meth- 
ods” will work wonders. And there is surely 
force in his contention that many fair assc 
tions are handicapped by “ornamental officers, 
men who are continued year after year as direc- 
tors, superintendents, and so forth, although 
they take little interest in the fair, and make no 
special effort to strengthen their special depart- 
ments. 











managers of fairs,” he says, “‘will print 


their catalogues early, carefully prepare their list | 


of regular premiums, think up many special 
premiums, and pledge every superintendent to 
take hold and fill up his department, besides 
making sure that every director contributes both 
time and energy. In April, months before the 
fair, we mail a catalogue to every family in the 
county. ‘The advertising in it more than pays 
the expense, 

“Our opening day will be ‘Children’s Day.’ 
Then we shall charge a nominal entrance fee, 
and spend twice as much as we receive in pro- 
viding special attractions to interest the children. 
We shall have an evening fair one night. Two 











or three times during the summer and fall before | 


the fair we shall get out special large editions of 
some local paper, giving generous space to adver- 
ng the original and unusual features of the 
fai ind mailing a copy of the paper to every 
family in the county. We shall use the county 
bill-boards freely.” 

‘These are good ideas, in the main, and they 
are not copyrighted. Perhaps a vigorous appli- 
cation of them might save the lives of fair associ- 
ations whose managers have failed to realize 
that in these days “attractions’’ abound, and that 
pleasure-seekers are likely to go where they are 
most persuasive! ‘ited. 
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Officious. 





‘The nurse whose letters make up the interesting | 


little volume called “The Cruel Side of the War” 
says that she once repented of an act which was 
meant to be kindly, and proved to be merely 
officious. 
when it was decided that some of the shipping 
would have to be burned. 


Doctor Jenkins told us that if we had any 
valuables on board we had better secure them, as 
the Small might have to be burned. While | 
was getting my bags ready, I remembered that 
Doctor Ware and David Taight were ashore, in 
charge of the sick who were left in the tents, and 
that all their things would be burned unless 
somebody saved them. So, without further 
thought, I went into the stateroom which they 
shared together, and spreading a huge shawl of 
Robert Ware’s on the floor, I proceeded to fill it 
with the entire contents of the room. 

I had just finished, and was knotting the ends 
of the shaw] together, when Georgy, my fellow- 
nurse, came by. She looked like a ‘mocking 
fiend, gazing at that wretel ha blue bundle. 
he drew such a picture of the possible morrow, 
and of my shame and confusion when I should 
have to explain what I had been about, that I 
was completely beaten down and humbled. And 
when I perceived that the Small was not to be 
burned, I fell into a perfectly abject state of 





















mind. ‘This mollified her. 
“Come,” said she, relentingly, “there’s time 
ae Let's go to work and put the things 
Ac 
How grateful I felt to her, while I quickly | 
| untied the “pack,” sh ted in calling it 
had a general idea coats and trou: 





ought to go; but where the minor 

belonged, who could tell? But I would not 

show perplexity under Georgy’s eye, and I 

popped them here and there, with a semblance 

of order that the stateroom did not wear when | 
went into it. 

Alas! Next morning, through the ventilator, 
came the fatal ery : 

“Haight, t 
“Where's my 
“Where’s mine? 

“Upon my ‘soul, I believe you’ve even got my 
tooth-brush !" 

And so the dialogue went on until things were 
once more found. 






our things off my bed!” 
-brush ?”” 








or 


Willing to Borrow. 


ry, the maid, was dusting the Venus in the 
and Jane, the nurse, was watching her. 


Mi 
park 

“Will you be havin’ 
asked Jane, 

“No,” said Mary, “I can’t afford any new 
clothes at all this summer. | My!"" she continued, 
looking at Venus, 
left hers.”"—Indianapolis Sentinel. 







a new hat for Easter?" 





e yet been fixed for any such event in New | 


Where a society is | 





She was on board the Wilson Small | 





“I wish I knew where she | 
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VIVES. | 


To all requests for our 
elegantly illustrated 1899 Art 
Catalogue we will mail a 
. Thirty-Day Privilege 

Certificate 


on our Boston office for-any 
size of our celebrated Special 
Rapid Vive Plates 4x5 or 
under, for 25 cents per dozen. 
VIVES from $5.00 up. 


’ VIVE CAMERA CO., 168 Tremont St., Boston. 
{VIVE CAMERA CO., 168 Tremont St., Boston. § 
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AMERICA'S REPRESENTATIVE RANGE. 
ITHAS THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF VENTILATING AN OVEN. 
DESCRIPTIVE 


cincutans free SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS, 


MAGEE FUORNACE C? 


F238 UNION ST, BOSTON. 


| WARMTH COMFORT 
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v a day near the 
middle of July, 
1863, Heaton, a 
special agent of the 
Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washing- 
ton, sat with his 
feet on the railing 
of the long porch 

which fronted the principal 
hotel of Helena, Arkansas, and 
turned his undivided attention 
to the subject of cotton. It was 
not the first, or the fiftieth, time he had thought 
of it. Since his arrival at Helena he had been 
allowed to think of little else; and now, at the 
earnest solicitation of Colonel Conklyn, who 
sat near him, also with his feet on the railing, 
he took it into consideration again. 

Colonel Conklyn was a dignified, white- 
haired man, who, unofficially, but none the 
Jess really, represented Helena’s interest in 
cotton. The ideas of Heaton and of Colonel 
Conklyn on the general subject of this staple 
were possibly identical, but touching a certain 
quantity of cotton their notions were quite 
dissimilar ; and it happened to be a very large 
quantity. 

To understand the situation it will be neces- 
sary to recull the obscure fact that on July 
4, 1863, after a sharp contention, which cost 
more lives than were lost in the charge at San 
Juan Hill, a Confederate garrison marched 
out of Helena, and a Federal force marched in 
and took possession. It was only an incident 
among events, and quite overshadowed by the 
surrender of Vicksburg on the same day. To 
the people of Helena the occupation of their 
town by the Yankees wus an affair of immense 
importance; but outsiders hardly noticed it, 
and history simply jotted down the day and 
date, without thinking it worth while to note 
the details, é 

When the United States troops took posses- 
sion of Helena, Heaton, special agent of the 
Treasury Department, acting in conjunction 
with the army,—and under instructions to do 
very much as seemed to him good in his own 
eyes, and not to trouble the department with 
foolish and trivial questions oftener than was 
absolutely necessary,—took charge of the 
financial interests of the Federal government 
in the town. 

It was part of his duty to collect internal 
revenue taxes, but there was nothing in sight 
on which to levy them. He was authorized to 
receive customs, but no importations of a 
dutiable nature were arriving. Heaton felt 
that so far his position was not beset with 
difficulties; but there was one other thing to 
be considered—cotton. 

Previous to the outbreak of the war Helena 
was a point at which great quantities of cotton 
converged for shipment up the Mississippi. 
When there was fighting along the river, 
cotton did not cease coming to Helena, but did 
cease leaving it. For nearly two years the 
merchants of the town had not shipped a bale 
of cotton except to New Orleans and Memphis, 
and in these markets the demand had been 
extremely limited. 

Ileaton had not been in Helena ten hours 
before discovering that the place was literally 
bursting with cotton. ‘The great warehouses, 
near the steamboat wharf, were full to their 
rafters. Thousands upon thousands of bales 
were lying under long sheds, which had been 
constructed to shelter them, and even unused 
rooms in private houses had been utilized for 
storage purposes. 

Heaton roughly estimated that, at five hun- 
dred dollars a bale, then the prevailing price in 
the North, the cotton in Helena was worth 
between seven and eight millions of dollars; 
and cotton was contraband of war. 

The question which confronted the Treasury 
agent was what to do with this cotton. The 
question which, after the excitement of battle 
had cvoled, agitated Helena was what disposi- 
tion Heaton was going to make of this cotton. 
Colone] Conklyn, as a representative citizen of 
the town, decided to interview the Treasury 
agent on the subject. Helena held its breath 
while awaiting the colonel’s report. 

“TI understand, then,” said Colonel Conklyn, 
—this was well along toward the end of the 









conversation on the veranda of the hotel,— 
“that you have not made up your mind to 
confiscate our cotton in behalf of your govern- 
ment.” There was a dawning light of hope in 
the colonel’s keen gray eyes. 

“You have stated the case precisely,”’ replied 
Heaton. “I have not made up my mind to do 
it, but only because it would be at present a 
useless formality. A dozen steamboats would 
be required to move the cotton out of this town, 
and I have not even one at my disposal. Under 





“which I am likely to take into account.” 
‘The remark was perhaps a little ungra- 
cious, but Colonel Conklyn did not appear 
offended. On the contrary, he expressed 
his deep appreciation of the attitude of the 
Treasury agent, and in a few days it 
became evident that his feelings had been 
communicated to his neighbors. 

Merchants and planters began to drop into 
the hotel for the purpose of cultivating Heaton’s 
acquaintance. He was the sole representative 
of the Federal government who, in those days, 
received even a show of cordiality from the 
citizens of Helena. It was whispered that he 
was not going to confiscate their cotton, and 
the thought was very comforting to some ten 
thousand people. 

In the meantime there was much suppressed 
excitement in the town. Men gathered in 


‘*MALF A MILLION DOLLARS * * * IS THE ARGUMENT I ADVANCE.” 
\ 


the conditions which prevail along the Missis-| groups of threes and fives, and conversed in 
sippi, down-river men will not risk their boats | low, earnest tones. Colonel Conklyn was 
above Memphis, and up-river boats would not ' often the central figure in these conferences. 


venture below that point. Until circumstances 
change there is plainly nothing I cando. If a 
way to send that cotton North opens up, I will 
confiscate every bale of it in half an hour. 
But in the meantime it remains your property, 
subject to my supervision.” 

“May I ask,” said the colonel, somewhat 
anxiously, ‘whether your government endorses 
this view of the situation?” 


“My government is too much occupied just | 


The Treasury agent was not aware of what 
was going on, but he was destined to find out. 

‘Toward the end of July Heaton began to 
feel that life on the front porch of a hotel in an 
Arkansas town was a trifle monotonous, and 
he was therefore the readier to accept a diver- 
sion which came in the form of a personal 
invitation delivered by Colonel Conklyn. 

“I should like, sir,’”’ said the worthy colonel, 
encountering Heaton as he emerged from the 


now,” replied Heaton, “to pay particular | dining-room one morning after a late breakfast, 
attention to the questions of any man lower in | “to show you something of our country. I 


rank than a major-general. I have asked the | 
department for instructions, and have been ; 


have business this afternoon on one of my 
plantations, which lies at a distance of ten 


told to use my own discretion; and my judg-/ miles from town, and I will be glad to have 
ment is that it would be a mistake to confiscate | you drive out with me and to accept my 


property which the United States authorities ' 
cannot convert to their own uses or turn into 
cash.” 

“Very considerate, I am sure,” murmured 
Colonel Conklyn. ‘Your view of the situation 
is both just and generous. There are men 
who, in your position, would confiscate our 
crop simply for the purpose of destroying it. 
That cotton, as you are doubtless aware, repre- 
sents the entire available resources of the 


hospitality for the night.” 

“It would bea pleasure,” replied the Treasury 
agent, frankly, “were it not for the possibility 
of being picked up by your men if I ventured 
outside our lines.’” 

“Not the slightest danger of that,” said the 
colonel, reassuringly. ‘There is not an organ- 
ized company of Confederate soldiers within 
twenty-five miles of this place; and should we 
happen to encounter a squad of stragglers, 


people in this town and in the surrounding | which is most unlikely, my endorsement will 


country. 
should be impoverished." 
“That is not a consideration,” 


Were it taken away from us, we, be quite sufticient to insure your safety. You 
‘are perhaps aware that the name of Colonel 
said Heaton, | 


Conklyn is not quite unknown in Arkansas.” 
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Heaton, who had every reason for accepting 
these statements as true, finally agreed to the 
proposed excursion. Military regulations were 
not very strictly enforced in Helena on those 
hot summer days, and an order from the 
commanding officer, permitting the two to 
leave the lines and to return, was easily pro- 
cured. 

As, behind a pair of remarkably good horses, 
they rolled smoothly along the level road, 
winding between broad, low-lying fields of 
cotton and sugar-cane and tobacco, Heaton 
discovered that Colonel Conklyn was an excep- 
tionally entertaining companion. He directed 
the attention of the Treasury agent to the old 
manor-houses,—many of them half-hidden in 
groves of sombre pines,—and the colonel 
seemed to be familiar with a multitude of 
cireumstances, humorous and grave, associated 
with these plantation residences and the lives 
of those who occupied them. 

To Heaton, reared ina Northern city, where 
one who could correctly recite the names of 
the people on his own square was exceptioually 
well-informed, this familiarity of a man with 
the life of a whole countryside was novel and 
interesting; and before they reached their 
destination the Northerner and the Southerner 
had, to a degree, set aside the restraints of 
political difference, and established a certain 
relation of cordiality. Perhaps this was what 
one of them intended. 

“I often regret that I ever left this place,” 
said Colonel Conklyn, as they drew up and 
alighted before an old-fashioned, imposing 
mansion, which was beginning to exhibit signs 
of that dilapidation into which country houses, 
abandoned by their owners, so rapidly fall. 
“But after I was elected president of the bank 
in Helena I found it necessary to remove my 
family to town. For ten years now the place 
has been in charge of an overseer, You 
observe the result.”” 

Colonel Conklyn’s gaze, as it slowly wandered 
from the weed-possessed lawn to certain shat- 
tered panes in the front windows, was abso- 
lutely mournful ; but if there were any stories, 
pathetic or mirthful, associated with his former 
residence, he did not relate them. 

“At least,” he continued, visibly comforted 
by the anticipation, “we will find a bountiful 
supper and good beds. Williamson, my over- 
seer, is efticient, but his ambitions are centred 
on large crops, and to the appearance of the 
place he is painfully indifferent.” 

“Howdy, colonel!” said Overseer William- 
son, a gaunt, deliberate man, who came from 


around the corner of the house. “Will you 
and your friend go inside?” 
“Not just yet,” replied the colonel. ‘Have 


the horses put up, and we will take a little 
walk around the place. Mr. Heaton is from 
the North, and it may interest him to see some 
of our agricultural methods.” 

This was Heaton’s first visit to a plantation, 
and he was genuinely interested in the great 
tobacco-barns, and in the numerous sheds 
which sheltered the cane-crushers and sugar- 
kettles and cotton-gins. He saw many things 
he could not designate by name, and the uses 
of which he could not imagine; for the farm 
machinery of the South looks strange and 
uncouth when seen through Northern eyes 
and for the first time. 

Colonel Conklyn quietly explained those 
things which his guest found mysterious. 
Williamson, who possessed the knowledge of 
practical experience, had his occasional word. 
And Heaton, when a negro boy came running 
to summon them to the house, felt that his 
ignorance of the evening was less than that of 
the morning. 

The supper—although Mrs. Williamson 
appeared somewhat flustered—was as the 
colonel had predicted; and when the repast 
was finished, the host conducted Heaton to a 
large room, which, as he said, had formerly 
been his library, and in which much of the old 
furniture, including several inviting armchairs, 
still remained. Here, under the influence of 
the colonel’s geniality, the Treasury agent 
found the evening likely to seem much shorter 
than those to which he was accustomed at the 
hotel. 

An hour slipped by—perhaps two. Then 
something happened. There was a trampling 
outside the house and a shuffling inside. Half 
a dozen men arrived in quick succession. 
Colonel Conklyn welcomed them with cor- 
diality, and introduced them ceremoniously to 
Heaton as his friends and neighbors, the owners 
of adjacent plantations. It occurred to Heaton 
that their coming was by appointment, but as 
the talk soon became animated, he did not 
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have time to consider what it meant. Finally the 
conversation, very casually, drifted to the subject 
of cotton. 

“IT suppose,"* remarked one of the newcomers, 
addressing Heaton, “you bave not yet concluded | 
what to do with the cotton you found in Helena.” 

“No,” replied the Treasury agent. “I can 
get no definite instructions from Washington. 
Our people at headquarters do not seem to realize’ 
the magnitude of the affair. The department | 
tells me to use my own judgment, as I am on 
the ground, and therefore ought to know best | 
what to do; and so far as I am able to see, the | 
situation remains unchanged.” 

“It is a pity,” remarked another of the party, 
“to let that cotton lie there and deteriorate, as it 
is bound to do.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Colonel Conklyn, “our 


friend, Mr. Heaton, might be induced to release ' 


it.” It was said unconcernedly, but there was 
a distinct hush while the reply was awaited. 

“I doubt it,” said Heaton. “Our army is 
occupying one up-river point after another, and it 
is only a matter of time when navigation will be 
resumed along the whole length of the Missis- 
sippi. When that time comes, it will be my 
duty to seize your cotton for my government; 
and I am impressed that it is coming so rapidly 
as to be worth while waiting for. Then, too, 
the release of the cotton would at present be 
useless to you, as confiscation would tu me. If 
I cannot get it to a market, neither can you.” 

“I am not so sure about that,” said Colonel 
Conklyn. “It would be a risk, certainly, but 
these are times when men must take risks. 
Never did the old proverb, ‘Nothing venture, 
nothing have,’ apply so forcibly as to the business 
of the South to-day.” 

‘The Treasury agent leaned back in his chair 
and waited. He had begun to suspect that his 
bringing there was for a purpose, and he was a 
little curious to see the unfolding of it. 

“Mr. Heaton,” continued the host,—the leading 
part in the conversation was by common consent. 
delegated to the colonel,—“‘is there any possible 
inducement we can offer you to affix your name 
to this paper ?”” 

‘There was a peculiar emphasis upon the word 
“possible.’’ Heaton, as he glanced at the paper 
the colonel handed him, reflected that this 
emphasis might be suggestive of a threat, and he 
found time to wish himself inside rather than 
outside the Federal lines. 

“I think there is no possible inducement you 
could offer me,” was the reply of the Treasury 
agent, as he leaned forward and put the docu- 
ment on the table which occupied the centre of 
the room. The paper was a release of any claim 
the United States had upon the cotton then 


stored in Helena, allowing its original owners to | 


dispose of it at their own option; and it needed 
only Heaton’s signature to become effective. 
Colonel Conklyn went to the door of the rvom, 


and in a low tone spoke a few words to some: 


one who seemed to be waiting in the hall. Pres- 
ently three men entered, carrying a number of 
small bags, which they placed on the table beside 


the paper already lying there. Then they silently 


withdrew. 

“Mr. Tleaton,” said Colonel Conklyn, standing 
beside the table in a dramatic attitude, his right 
hand resting on one of the mysterious bags, 
“when I spoke of inducements to sign that 


paper, I did not refer to arguments trivial in| 


their nature. I propose now to be perfectly 
frank with you. So long as we could serve the 
interests of the South, we did it willingly. Some 
months ago, however, the conviction forced itself 
upon us that the Confederacy was doomed, and 
that it was every man's duty to save what he 
could from the wreck. Under this impression, 
we entered into negotiations with a number of 
capitalists in St. Louis to sell them our cotton. 

“The business was transacted through an 
agent, and the price finally agreed upon was 
exactly half what cotton brings in the Northern 
market. ‘To offset this reduction, the cost and 
risk of transportation were to be assumed by 
the purchasers. Boats were to be sent down the 
river, and when the bales were delivered on 
the wharf at Helena our responsibility was to 
end. You think, doubtless, that the project was 
visionary ; but some very influential men, North 
and South, were interested in it, and the chances 
are that most of the boats would have got through 
somehow. The capture and occupation of our 
town by your troops interrupted the execution of 
our plans. But we have received information 
that it is still feasible if—well, if you will attach 
your signature to that paper. 

“Your government,” he went on, ‘has referred 
this matter to your own judginent, thereby 
relieving you of all responsibility. ‘These bags, 
under my hand here, contain one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in gold. As you can readily 
imayine, the difficulty of securing this amount 
of gold was enormous, but we managed to do it. 
Over and above this, we who are present propose 
to offer you our joint notes for four hundred. 
thousand dollars, payable in four annual instal- 
me -\s president of the bank of Helena, I 
give you my word that there is no man in this 
room whose paper has ever gone to protest. 
Half a million dollars, one-fifth of it in gold. is 
the argument FE advance why you should write 
‘Heaton, U. S. Treasury Agent,” on that re. 
lease." 

Tleaton listened patiently. 
when Colonel Conklyn talked. 
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Most people did 
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reputation of being one of the most persuasive 
orators in Arkansas. It may be considered a 
question whether Heaton listened more atten- 
tively because his salary of two hundred dollars 


a month was the largest he had ever received. It | to 


is always a question as to whether a bribe isa 
temptation to a man who is innately honest. 

“You have brought me —”’ said the Treasury 
agent, as the colonel paused. 

“Pardon me,” interrupted his host, quickly. 
“It was absolutely necessary that I should bring 
you out here to transact this business. You 
will agree that, from my standpoint, it would 
‘have been the height of imprudence to risk a 
‘hundred thousand dollars in gold in Helena 
under the conditions which prevail there. I 
trust that my hospitality has been an offset to 
any inconvenience to which I may have put 
you.”” Colonel Conklyn was again the genial, 
solicitous host. 

“My convenience is a minor point, and we 
will waive it,” said Heaton, in a constrained 
voice. “It is perfectly possible that by alliance 
with a Northern syndicate you might dispose of 
your cotton, and so far as you are concerned, it 
would be perfectly legitimate. You have some- 
thing to sell, and when a buyer comes, you 
let it go and take the price, relishing the 
! transaction none the less because the 








“(LL MAKE THEM PROUD TO HAVE SUCH A GIRL ALONG.”’ 


| purchase-money comes from the North. You 
must understand, however, that I look at it from 
adifferent point of view. To have that cotton 
unloaded on the Northern market would simply 


from the pockets of the poorer people of my 
section to those of a few men, who, by virtue of 
their political intiuence, are able to take advan- 
tage of an opportunity. I could not use my 
position to aid such a scheme.” 

“\ perfectly legitimate transaction,” said the 
colonel. ‘According to your own statement, if 
a man has something to sell, and a purchaser 
comes, it is all right to let it go.” 

“Yes,” replied the Treasury agent, “but there 
is something else to be said. It was your 
suggestion that your cotton could be got to-St. 
Louis by the use of influence. By influence 
you mean either a system of wholesale bribery 
or an undue pressure brought to bear upon the 
government for the purpose of inducing it to do 
something which, if it bad time to examine into 
the matter, it would probably decline to do. I 
am not able to see that either of these methods is 
commercially legitimate.” 

“Perhaps,” said the colonel, pointing to the 
gold, “this will help to clarify your vision.” 

“Colonel Conklyn,” said the ‘Treasury agent, 
rising and confronting his host, “I have been 
speaking as the representative of the government 
at Washington, but now | speak simply as a man. 
Your proposition is insulting, and doubly so 
because you have made me a guest in your house. 
It is true that the department, by advising me to 
use my own discretion, has, in a sense, made it 
possible for me to sign that release without. 
violating any specific instructions; but the 
department has not relieved me of the responsi- 
bility of being honest and of standing by my 
own convictions, And now, Colonel Conklyn, 
I desire to return to Helena at once. I accept 
no hospitality in a case where [ cannot feel that 
my host is a gentleman and a man of honor.” 

The men sitting about the room looked at one 
another. No one recalled that the gentility or 
the honor of Colonel Conklyn had ever been 
questioned by one who survived to relate the 
circumstances, There were those present who 
would not have given a Confederate dollar for 
Heaton’s life at that moment; but they over- 
looked the fact that the colonel had a reputation 
to sustain—that of being the most punctiliously 
polite man in Arkansas. 

“I regret,” said the colonel, pale but smiling, 
“that circumstances make it impossible for me to. 
resent your remarks. If you will repeat them 


, time I will drive you back to ITelena at once.”” 
‘The return journey was not characterized by 





He enjoyed the | the cordiality which had marked the drive in the 


mean the transfer of several millions of dollars ; 


at some other time, I shall be glad to point out: 
the error into which you have fallen. In the mean- | 





afternoon. Scarcely a word was exchanged by 
the two men. When half the distance was 
accomplished, the colonel noticed a deep glow on 
the horizon ahead, and called Heaton’s attention 
it. When they arrived, they found three- 
fourths of the cotton in Helena going up in flame 
and smoke. 

“T suppose,” remarked Colonel Conklyn, as he 
drew up in front of the hotel to allow Heaton to 
alight, “that if you had known this two hours 
ago you would have accepted my proposition.”” 

“Why do you think so?” asked Heaton. 
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HE boys were busy 
loading their boat. 
They paid no atten- 
tion to the little girl 

who stood a_ short 

distance up the bank 
watching them. Her 
eyes looked on hungrily, 
not for food, but for 
fun—the good time she 
knew they were going 
to have up the river 
sleeping in the boat, 
camping and cooking 
ashore and hunting 
ducks on the way down. 

She had gone with 

them the last time. 

Neither she nor they 
noticed the old deck- 
hand on the barge near 
by. He lay deep in a 
crevice between the 
piled-up provisions 
aboard his craft, and 
smoked his pipe dream- 
ily as he watched the 
children work. 

“Won’t you let me 
go?” asked the girl. 

The boys made no 
reply. They had told 
her no a dozen times, 
and that was enough. 

“Won't you please let me go?” she pleaded. 

No answer. 

“Why won’t you let me go?” 

“Lift that end, Henny, and 1’ll take this. 
Now!” 

The bag of potatoes was in the boat, but the 
girl had no reply. 

“Henny, make Frank let me go!’’ she said to 
the smallest of the boys, as she saw that he was 
well pleased with himself for having lifted so 
powerfully his end of the bag. 

Henry was moved. He looked at Frank as if 
about to put in a word, but Frank killed the 
impulse with a command: 

“Now the guns, Henny.” 

Henry handed them into the boat to Frank, 
who stowed them carefully up in the bow and 
then covered them over with the rest of the 
cargo of light stuff, which the smaller boy also 
brought. The girl was forgotten. 

“There’s lots of work I can do, Frank—the 
hard, small things you hate to do,”’ she said. 

“Now,” Frank said to Henry, ‘all we've got 
to do is to’ sit down and wait for the other 
fellows, and then for the barges to go.” 

He looked at the barges—a string of three, 
with a flat-bottomed, side-wheel steamer ahead 
of all. The deck-hand was leaning forward, 
listening, and puzzled at first by the reference to 
the barges. He soon seemed to understand, for 
he grinned, scratched his stubby red beard and 
chuckled. 

“Mamma said I could go,’ said the little girl. 

“Now see here, Katie, I’ve had enough of this 
fooling!” Frank was speaking. “I don’t care 
what anybody says, you can’t go! The time 
when we are going to have a girl along every- 
where we move, is past. You can’t come, and 
this is the last time I’m goin; to tell you so!” 

“I’m as good asa boy—better than Henny,” | 
she said. 

The deck-hand was intently listening again. 
He waited for the answer. So did Katie. So 
did Henry. He glared up to see if Frank would 
not deny this; but Frank, sitting in the gunwale 
of the boat, was thinking sternly. 

“TI can shoot as well,’’ Katie persisted. 

The deck-hand nodded his head. 

“And | can swim farther than any boy but 
you, Frank Mandel! I can row, too, and steer,” 

Frank was immovable. 

“Won’t you please let me go? 
thing you say, every single thing! 
when we float down into the ducks. 

“No, no, nol” Frank rose angrily. 

The deck-hand watched Katie tu see if she 
would cry. She did not. She was in despair, | 
and she looked it, but she just screwed her heel | 
into the soft clay, silent. | 

“Come on, Henny,” said Frank, and he led 
the way down the bank and around the turn to | 


So. 





Tl do every- 
I'll steer 
m— 
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“On the principle of despoiling the enemy.” 

“But I was your guest,” said the Treasury 
agent. “It makes a difference.’’ 

“Yes,” replied the colonel, “it makes a differ- 
ence. In the present instance it makes more 
difference to you than it does to me.” 

“T think not,” said Heaton. ‘My honesty is 


worth more to me than your hundred thousand 
dollars saved is to you.” 

Perhaps it will be worth while to write the 
name of Heaton, Treasury agent, down some 
where, for this is a true story. 





meet the other boys, who were expected every 
minute. Katie followed them with her eyes. 
‘The deck-hand did 80, too. 

‘When the boys were out of sight the deck-hand 
rose. Katie was alarmed. Had he heard? 
Would he spoil the boys’ excursion? Barge 
men often forbade boys to tie to the barges to be 
towed up the river. 

He beckoned to her. Coulditbetoher? She 
looked behind, but there was no one else in sight, 
and he seemed to want her to go down toward 
the pier. She obeyed his signal, wondering, half- 
afraid. At the pier she paused. He had 
jumped from barge to barge, and now he came 
from the steamer upon the pier and toward her. 
She wanted to run. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said in a husky voice, 
but pleasantly. “I won’t hurt you. I’ve 
travelled up and down the Sacramento River 
here for years and never hurt anybody. I’ve 
been hurt, but I never did hurt anybody else, 
except myself, maybe.” 

He smiled. Katie wondered. 

“What are those boys going to do?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

Katie made no reply. She wriggled. 

“Well, if you don’t want to tell, you needn't, 
for I know. They think they can tie onto my 
barge to-night and be pulled up the river.” 

Katie wriggled. She was sorry he knew. 

“I won't have it this time, though. Know 
why?” 

Katie looked up at him. 

“Because they won't take you. That’s why!” 

Katie hung her head. 

“ Aren’t you glad I won’t?” 

“No, sir,” she said. 

“Why not? They won't take you.” 

Katie wriggled. 

“Suppose I tell them I’ll take them if they 
take you? How will that suit you?” 

Katie smiled at him. 

“Suppose you go tell them that they can’t zo 
unless they take you. Will you?” 

Katie said “‘Yes,”’ very faintly but gladly. 

“Or suppose we don’t say anything to them at 
all, but you go on my barge. I'll stow you 
away comfortably, and then—well, then I'll 
have some fun with them.” 

Katie looked anxious. 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid. I won't. hurt 
them, but I'll tix it so they will be only too glad 
to take you aboard. I'll tell you what, I'll 
make them proud to have such a girl along.” 

Then the two had a long talk, in which the 
deck-hand, by answering the expression in the 
little girl’s face, smoothed out all her fears and 
arranged his plan. Katie was to come down 
ready to go at dark, and she was there before 
that, panting with excitement, but full of courage 
and eager to go. 

The deck-hand saw her and came ont to meet 
her. She was shy, but he soon set her at ease. 

“The boys are duwn there by the boat 
waiting,” he said, directing her thoughts by 
native tact from herself and him to the business 
“We'll have to slip around on 
the offshore side of the barge. Come along.” 

Iie led the way down the pier behind some 
cases piled there. Katie wondered why he kept 
chuckling to himself, also why he scratched his 
stubby red beard. He was very homely, yet as 
she observed, like many people who had no 
beauty, he was pleasant to look at. 

At the edge of the pier he paused, and leaped 
aboard the first barge. It was not far, but she 
could not have followed and she saw no board. 
He stretched out his arms to her. 

“Jump!”* he said. 

She jumped before she knew it. He caught 
her, swung her away inboard and set her down, 

“This way.” he said. 

They crept around the coal with which the 
barge was loaded high, crossed to the next barge 
alongside, and then to the last one. which was 
end to end with the second. ‘The cargo was 
provisions, wagons, farm implements and all 
sorts of things, over which they clambered toa 
buggy, aft. 

“There,” said the deck-hand. 
ride like a lady.” 

He lifted her in. 

“Now, then, you can look out that little back 
window—see?—and watch the boys.”’ 

Sure enough, there were Frank and Tenry 


“Get in and 
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the impatience that was wearing them out! | 
‘They kept one eye each on the steamboat ahead, ' 
the other on their boat, and their line was coiled ' 
up ready. 

The deck-hand left her. For a long while 
there was perfect silence; then voices sounded 
forward. The steamboat began to pour out 
more and blacker smoke; the voices grew louder. 
The crew had come back from dinner ashore, | 
and were preparing to get away. Katie could; 
not see this, but she had often watched from the | 
shore, and knew all about it. Darkness fell 
deeper and deeper. Shouts rose—commands, 
haulings, scraping, shoves. 

Suddenly the barge moved. ‘The boys sprang 
aboard the boat, and she heard the oars in the! 
locks. The shadow that was the boat crept up | 
close under the stern of her barge. They were 
making fast their line. She could see the faces 
of her chums a moment, and then they dipped 
out of sight. The boat floated off down-stream 
on its line, to get far enough away so that no 
une on the barge could see that it was in tow. 

“Now we've got them!”’ 

‘The voice frightened Katie. So did the words. 
The deck-hand had come up unheard, beside her. 
‘Was he going to do any harm to her comrades? 
She peered down at him, but he was rubbing his 
chin with his thumb and looking off at the boys, 
chuckling. 

The boat was moving. It was too late to do 
anything, anyway. The shore slid away into 
the dark. They were on the water, the boat in 
tow was a vague, small, dark mass on the 
surface. The deck-hand chuckled again, and 
went forward about his work. 

Katie watched. Her strange friend came aft 
now and then to push or pull at the great helm, 
but most of the time he was out of sight, leaving 
Katie alone. She was really afraid now, but the 
old barge moped along quietly up the river, 





swung wide around the bends and hung off near 
the low, flat banks on one side or the other. 

Jt was terrible, but it was very still and 
dreamy. 

Katie slept, curled up on the seat. The 
old deck-hand peeped in, saw what had 
become of her, and he looked long at her 
face. But it all ended in a chuckle, and he 
disappeared. 

“Now I’ve got you!” 

Katie sprang up. It was like a bad dream 
for a moment; then she looked out and 
saw the deck-hand hauling in the line of the 
boys’ boat. 

“I've got you this time,” he said, over 
and over again, till the boat was right up 
under. The boys were all up, wakened from 
their sleep and frightened. 

“What are you doing here, eh? Who 
said you could have a tow for nothing? Got 
pennission trom the captain, I suppose. 

He likes to pull boats free of cost up the 
river. Come up here. Climb up! Hurry 
up!” 

One by one four miserably unhappy boys 
clambered upon the barge. ‘The deck-hand 
Jet the boat tloat back on its line. 

“T’ve a good mind to cut her adrift,” said 
the deck-hand. 

The boys stood there in a row, speechless 
and cold. Even Frank looked like a very small 
boy, and Henry, who hugged close up to him, 
was smaller than Katie had ever noticed. 

“Nothing to say, eh?" said the deck-hand. 
“Treat me the way you treated a little girl I 
remember this afternoon! Let her talk, and let 
me talk! Too proud to answer! Very well, 
I'll just cut that boat loose.’ 

He drew his knife. 

“We didn’t mean any harm,” said Frank, in a 
weak voice. “Please don't cut the line, or we 
can't get back.” 

“Oh, then you can speak if you want to, can 
you? Maybe it’s the night lets your tongue 
loose.” 

Katie was watching, as frightened as any of 
the boys. ‘The deck-hand rubbed his red beard, 
but he did not chuckle. 

“If you'll let us go this time,” said Frank, 
“we won't tie up to your barge again.” 

“So, you'll only tie up to other barges! Well, 
you are a shrewd one! I guess I’ll turn you 
over to the captain.” 

“Oh, please don’t!” said Frank. 

Henry began to ery. 

“Come on forward here!”* 

“Oh, no!” said Frank, his voice wavering a 
little. 

“He'll give us the rope's-end!”” said Henry, in 
tears. 

“That's what I expect,” the deck-hand replied. 
“Come on!” 

They started. Katie jumped out of the buggy. 

“Oh, please don't, mister! Don’t have the 
buys whipped!” 

“Why, where did you come from?” asked the 
deck-hand, as it amazed. 

The boys were astonished. Henry stopped 
crying. Frank forgot the danger. The other 
boys stared at the girl. 

“Please let them go!” said Katie. 

She noticed that the deck-hand was rubbing : 
his beard more than ever, and she thought she ‘ 
detected a faint chuckle. but she was not 
sure. 

“Well, now, let’s see about this," said the | 
man. “It isa rule among grown-up men always 
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and the other two waiting. How well she knew ! to treat a lady’s wish with respect. Nothing a ‘somewhere aboard. It's just as well to do 


lady wants can be refused her unless it is 
impossible. 1t doesn’t have to be reasonable or 
convenient ; all I ask is whether she really wants 
what she says she wants. Now do you want 
me to let these boys go?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Are they good boys?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good to you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Always?” 

“Yes, most always.” 

“Most always? So they're most always polite 
like men to you. Sometimes they act like small 
boys, and aren’t kind to ladies, eh? Well, why 
not let me treat them kindly most always? 
This will be the time to make an exception and 
an example of them.” 

“No, please don't!”’ said Katie. 

“Suppose I don’t give them up to the captain, 
but just rope's-end them myself ?”” 

“Oh, no, sir!” 

“No? What shall I do? Cut the boat 
loose and put them ashore the next place we 
stop?” 

“No, please don’t lose the boat!"” 

“T don’t see what I can do, then. Yes, I'll 
tell you. I'll take them on to the next landing, 
and let you take the boat now. Can you handle 
rats 
it ae 

“Alon 

“No, sir. 

“Suppose I give you the most manly boy, 
then, to help you—this one,” he pointed to 
Henry, who drew back astonished, ‘and take on 
the others?” 

“Let us all go!” said Katie. 

“What! this fellow, too?” 
Frank. 

“Yes,” and Katie hung her head. 

“Why, that's the boy that couldn't be 





ir. 


” 


He pointed at 
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persuaded to have girls along. He couldn't be 
got to ride in the boat with you, I’m sure.”” 
Frank’s head was low now. 
“Would you?’ asked the deck-hand. rubbing 
his beard with both thumbs. Frank did not 


| answer, 


“You see. He can't have you along. 
superior to girls, even a girl like you, who 
can shoot, row, swim, and is grown up 
enough to be treated politely by men.’ 

“Frank,” pleaded Katie, ‘won't you take 
me with you?" 

“Yes,” said Frank, softly. 

“He needn't be so obliging,” said the 
deck-hand. ‘What I want to know is, 
whether you will take him? Ill give the 
boat up to you, and these other boys may 
go as your crew. But I don’t see why you 
should want more than three. Now do you 
really demand this fellow, too?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, all right. Do you know, I’m 
glad to hear you say that. That is forgiv- 
ing, as a lady should be. When he’s bigger 
he will appreciate it. Then maybe he will 
like to have girls along, for if they are of no 
other use, they can get a man out of a 
scrape.”’ 

The deck-hand began to haul in the boat. 
again. He kept chuckling—perhaps because 
he hadn’t his hands free to mtb his beard. 
When the boat was close up under, he 
turned round. 

There stood the five, all silent. Katie 
and Frank were avoiding each other’s eyes. 

“Well, here's the boat,” said the deck-hand. 
“Climb in.” 

Henry stepped forward. 

“No, sir, not you. Ladies first. 

Kate came up. 

“Good-by,” said the man, lifting his cap. “A 
good voyage. And hereafter, miss, when these 
children come up the river to play, you fix it for 
them. Get permission to be towed from the 
man in command of the last barge, and if I am 
that man, I'll be pleased to let you sleep in a 
buggy, or if there isn't one, in a warm corner 


Miss Kate.” 





things up right.” 
| He helped her down; then, when she was 
| seated in the stern of the boat, he turned and 
| bowed coldly to Frank. 
| “Good-by, sir.’* 
“Good-by,” said Frank, who clambered over 
into his boat. 
“Good-by to you others,’’ said the deck-hand. 
“Good-by,”’ said one. 
a sheepish farewell. 
The boys took their places at the oars. 


lias ay _ 


EADERS of “David Copper- 
field’” will remember that the 
hero was treated with 
contumely by a coachman, and 
induced to va 


some 


te the box seat 
in favor of a gentleman, not 
literary, who had bred “Suffolk 

. Punches”'—a variety of English 
draft-horses—and almost every variety of dog. 
Mir. Copperiield rather resenibles the majority of 
literary men in that he was neither horsy nor 
doggy. Friends of animals commonly live a 
great deal in the open air, and authors, as a rule, 
live a great deal in their studies; but there are 
brilliant exceptions. 

When we think of the ancient authors, we can 
searcely remember any who were fond of beasts. 
We only know that Homer, a regular out-of-door 
poet, who never saw pen and ink, delighted in 
dogs, horses, lions, stags, cattle, hares and sport 
in general. The man who sang about Argos, 

the old dog of Odysseus, which welcomed 
his returned master, and died in that wel- 
come, was fond of hounds. 

Argos, to judge by the description of his 
sporting qualities, must have been a deer- 
hound, like Sir Walter Scott’s Maida; but 
when deer were searce, Argos did not disdain. 
to hunt hares. Such a dog, a very fine one, 
larger than our greyhound, but not so rough 
as our Scotch deerhounds, is caressed by 
Meleager in a well-known ancient statue. 

‘Then Homer says that Achilles in his hut 
at the siege of Troy, kept a small pack of 
“table dogs,” for pleasure. ‘These were 
animals rather like our fox-terriers, if we 
may judge by a Greek vase, on which a hare 
has got inside a house. ‘The hare jumps 
for a window, the dog after him; the men 
throw things at the hare. 

Homer also tells us that, when a man| 
dined out, he brought home nice morsels for : 
his dogs, and we may be certain that Homer, 
after a feast, did not forget his dwn 
favorites. 

As to horses, he is extremely pleased 
whenever he gets a chance of describing 
good ones, and the horses of Achilles weep 
for sorrow at the death of his friend Patro-! 
clus. One of them speaks, like Balaam’s 

| ass, but he was a divine horse of heavenly breed, 
and the Erinyes stopped his mouth. 

It is odd that, after Homer, we scarcely ever 

find Greek or Roman authors attached to animals. 

| Xenophon, indeed, wrote books on dogs and 

| horses ; 

















his are sporting and military works. | 
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‘but we do not learn that he kept dogs. We 

; know a great deal about the private ways of ' 


| Virgil and Horace, but we never hear of their 
' dogs or horses. Cats the Romans had none, till ' 
} long afterward, when they were brought from 
Egypt. 

| ‘The author who cared most for beasts was 
Sir Walter Scott. It was better not to be at) 
Abbotsford when one of the dogs died, said Miss 
Seott, for the family was all in tears. When; 
Camp, his bull-terrier, died, Sir Walter declined to | 
dine out, because he “had Jost a dear old friend.” 
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“Ready?” asked the deck-hand, holding the 
line. 

“Cast off,” said Frank. 

“Ready?” asked the deck-hand again, this 
time looking pointedly at Katie. 

“Yes, sir,” said she. 

The deck-hand threw the line into the boat. 
The dawn broke, and as the small boat drifted 
off down-stream and the line of barges slid away 


The others only looked | to the east, the boys and the girl saw the man on 


the last one, standing at the stern rubbing his 
chin. And Katie felt that he was chuckling. 











Maida, his deerhound, 
was given to him by the 
Highland chief, Glen- 
, and lived to a 
age. Maida would 
lie in his study, with his 
head in reach of Scott's 
hand; when he wanted 
to 





go out, he knocked 
with his tail, Mean- 
while old Hins of Hinsfeldt, the great gray cat, 
sat in the second place of honor, at the top 
of the library ladder. When Maida went out, 
Hins came down from the ladder, and took his 
place in his absence. 

There was also a pack of greyhounds, and 
every kind of terrier, and old Hins would join 
in hunting a hare, if one got up near the house. 
a\t last Nimrod, a young, inconsiderate deer- 
hound, killed poor old Hins, in the excitement of 
the chase. 


A Statue to a Dog. 


When Maida died, his statue was carved in 
stone, and two Latin lines were written for the 
tomb: 

Maidw Marmorea dormis sub imagine Maida. 
‘Ad januam domint ait tibt terra levis. 

The author here made a false quantity, which 

e reader may detect at leisure! ‘The English 
is: 


Beneath the sculptured form which late you wore, 
Sleep soundly, Maida, at your master’s door. 


Sir Walter, also, made Dandie Dinmont terriers 
fashionable, by introducing Mustard and Pepper 
in “Guy Mannering.” Dandies are clever, 
affectionate and very fond of rats. My grand- 
father’s gamekeeper, Wilkie, said about a Dandie, 
“His life is fu’ o’ seriousness, because he canna 
get enough o' fechting.” ‘This dog's muzzle 
was bitten through by otters, and he breathed 
through the top of his nose. I respected him 
greatly. 

Sir Walter's best-known horses were Sybil 
Grey and Finella. As he grew old and ill he 
descended to a pony. When he was very ill 
abroad, he always wrote home for news of the 
dogs, and they gathered round him fondly when 
he came back to die. His poems and novels, of 
course, are full of dogs and horses. 

We do not know what dogs Shakespeare kept, 
but he loved a deerhound, as we see in the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ And he liked a 
humorous, hard-hearted cur, like Launce’s dog 
Crab, in the “Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 


He is | Socrates swore “by the dog,” nobody knows why, | Probably Crab was a property dog of the Globe 


Theatre, like Mr. Crummles’s pony, whose 
vulgarity proved fatal. 

Wedo not know anything about Chaucer’s, 
Spenser’s, Ben Jonson’s, Marlowe's, or other 
famous authors’ favorites. ‘There were no 
illustrated interviews then, and nobody 
cared how authors lived, or what they were 
like. Queen Mary, of course, was a poet, 
and we know that she loved horse, hawk 
and hound, and a little lap-dog at her 
murder crept under her gown, and was 
bedabbled with her blood. 

Montaigne, the great French essayist of 
his time, liked to play with his cat, and 
says that probably his cat laughed as much 
at his ways as he at hers; but then Mon- 
taigne chatted about everything that he did, 
which was, at that date, very uncommon. 

Cardinal Richelieu always kept frisky 
kittens in his study. Pope, Addison, Swift 
and their friends, were all town men, and 
dogs with muddy feet would have spoiled 
their fine silks and satins and lace rufiles. 
Every one knows that Sir Isaac Newton 
kept a lap-dog, probably a King Charles 
poodle, and that it burned his papers by 
upsetting a candle. “Diamond, Diamond, 
you little know what mischief you have 

done!” the philosopher is said to have 
remarked, 

One famous Englishman, if rather forgotten as 
an author, is said “never to have loved a dog.” 
This was Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, but as the prejudicial statement was made in 
his defence at a trial for high treason, perhaps it 
is not true. None of the defence was! 

The bishop, under George I, in 1722, was 
intriguing with the exiled James III, “over 
the water.” The bishop's wife was ill, and he 
himself had the gout, so the Duke of Mar, to 
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amuse them, sent Harlequin, a black and white 
lion-clipped French poodle, from Paris, across | 
the channel. 1t travelled with George Kelly, a; 
Jacobite agent, and a very amusing man. On 
the trip poor Harlequin dislocated his leg. 

Now in the letters of the conspirators, Kelly, 
Mar and others, besides plenty of treason, a good 
deal was said about Harlequin, and how very 
sorry ‘Mrs. Iington” was for his injury. The 
letters were opened by the English government, 
who were led, for many reasons, to guess that | 
the name “Mrs. Ilington’” stood for Bishop 
Atterbury. 


A Poodle in Politics. 


So they arrested Mrs. Barnes, the landlady of 
George Kelly, and asked a number of questions. 
Being a Jacobite herself she committed nobody. 
‘Then they asked if she knew a French poodle 
called Harlequin. She saw no harm in that. 
“Oh yes,” she said, “Mr. Kelly brought him 
from France, and gave him to the Bishop of 
Rochester.” ' 

‘This proved that “Mrs. Illington’’ was A tter- ' 
bury, and as he was in a trifle of a plot for | 
seizing the bank and the royal family and the 
tower, the bishop was banished for life. We do 
not know what became of Harlequin, although 
Swift says that he was cherished in the king's 
kitchen. However, if Atterbury rather lost his 
character as a bishop, he regained it as a friend 
of dogs. We do not hear that any other author's 
dog ever got him banished for high treason. 

Old Doctor Johnson chiefly liked cats, a taste 
very common in authors. For cats do not bark 
and bound and make one muddy and run away 
hunting and interrupt conversation and poach 
and fight and kill sheep—or, at least, they do not 
fight so much in public view as dogs prefer doing. 
1 would not be understood to condemn dogs, but 
their best friends will admit that these are among 
their winning ways. 

Doctor Johnson's cat was called Hodge, and 
the doctor used to walk out and buy oysters for 
him. He did not send his negro servant, Frank, 





for fear of hurting Frank’s feelings, Ah, how 
gladly would I have run errands 
for dear Doctor Jobnson’s cat! 

“Why, sir, I have had finer cats 
than Hodge,” the doctor said; 
and then, lest Hodge's sensitive 
nature should be wounded, he 
would stroke him, and add, “but 
Hodge is a fine cat, a very fine 
cat!” 

I once had a very fine, large, 
brindled old cat, called Gyp. Al- 
though aged, he liked to sit on a 
chair and fish for a black kitten 
with his tail. Once Gyp had a 
stroke of paralysis, and walked 
all on one side. I never saw any 
living thing show such manifest 
fear of death; it was equal to 
Doctor Johnson’s own, and, I 
must say, suggested that Gyp had 
something unusual on his con- 
science. By assiduous nursing 
Gyp recovered, and next day was 
found on the roof with a cold 
chicken, he well and duly knowing 
the same to be stolen. Such, and 
so human, was the repentance of 
Gyp! 

Every one has heard, at least, 
enough of Cowper’s hares. They 
were shy, soft, playful, wild 
things, like the poet himself, when 
he was young, and was not in the 
same melancholy despair about his 
innocent soul as old Gyp. 

Byron had a bear at Trinity, 
and meant to enter him for a 
fellowship at that college. Byron 
nursed his dog Boatswain through 
a fit of rabies, and he more than 
once, with his bare hand, wiped 
away the slaver from the dog’s 
mouth. He might as well have 
used a handkerchief. The poor 
dog never tried to bite any one, 
even in his madness, “retaining 
all the gentleness of his nature to the last.’ 
Byron's epitaph declares that Boatswain “had 
all the virtues of man without his vices.” He 
died at the early age of five. 

The Brontés kept dogs, and Charlotte tells 
how Emily boxed a big dog with her fists because 
he would lie on the beds. The dog and she 
remained the best of friends after the “mill.” 


Paid His Debt with a Vulture. 


Of all writers who loved beasts, the most 
amusing are Alexandre Dumas and Theophile 
Gautier. Nothing came amiss to Dumas ; bears, 
frogs, monkeys, parrots, a vulture,—the vulture 
was all he ever paid to a certain creditor,—dogs 
innumerable, cats—he liked them all. They are 
Dest read about in his own French, but the tales 
have been translated and illustrated in “The 
Animal Story-Book,’’ lately edited by myself. 
‘The stories of Gautier’s cats, dogs and horses 
are in the same volume. 

Dumas having thirteen dogs, an unlucky 
number, his gardener wished to drive one away. 
“No,” said Alexandre, “invite a fourteenth.” 
He was always acting on this genial principle, 





THE YOUTH’S 


and if he occasionally requited a creditor with a 
vulture, he never kept anything for himself. 

Carlyle liked a dog. It was his mother-in-law’s 
little dog who fell in love with Sir Walter Scott,— 
whom Carlyle did not know,—and would run up 
and fawn on him in the street. 

A pig and a hen also attached themselves 
fondly to Sir Walter, till their affection became 
quite inconvenient. He was as good to beasts as 
a very young lady of my friends, who used to 
sit up with a kid, in its outhouse, every night, 
till it fell asleep, for fear the little creature should 
feel nervous, alone in the dark. 

To come back to Carlyle, it was a fright about 
her little dog, which got into some trouble when 
running with her carriage, that killed Mrs. 
Carlyle. 

The greatest author for dogs, since Scott, was 
Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, who wrote 
“Rab and His Friends.” If any one has not 
read it, and the doctor on terriers, he has a great 
delight before him. Doctor John made friends 
with every man, woman, boy, girl, or baby he 
met, but his eye always brightened most at the 
sight of a dog, especially of a Dandie, with his 
black muzzle, silky gray topknot and a world of 
feeling ‘‘deep in the dark of his melancholy 
eyes.” Doctor John said he believed that 
Dandies had been Scotch Covenanters in a 
previous state of existence. 

Cats have been the great favorites of French 
poets, because they are “silent, mysterious, night- 
wandering, solitary, vague,” like the moon in 
the Latin Gradua, and have eyes like the moon, 
or like “the wandering waters green and gray.” 
They are also soft, furry, insinuating things, 
capable of killing mice and birds, so they remind 
French poets of the fair sex at large. 


Cats in French Poetry. 


Champfieury is the great prose historian of 
pussies; Baudelaire is their poet. There is also 
Monsieur Boulmier, whose cats are more friendly 
natural creatures than the witches’ cats of 
Baudelaire. 

1 own to being very fond of a cat, and as this 





“*YOUR CASE NEEDS ATTENTION.”” 


essay is written at boys, I implore them never to 
have the guilt of stoning or setting dogs on cats 
hanging about their consciences. A cat is a 
weak, plucky beast, not often a match for a dog. 
The Ettrick Shepherd, however, tells of a cat in 
a drain which defeated and nearly killed several 
terriers; but a dog of experience can always 
settle a cat, and it is extremely cruel and unfair 
to set him on, not to mention the sorrow of the 
cat’s owner, who may be a poor old woman, with 
nothing else to care for. 

To end with animals: Dickens liked a raven 
best—see ‘Barnaby Rudge" for his portrait. 
The Ettrick Shepherd's anecdotes of sheep-dogs 
are very good, also Scott's essay on “The Increase 
of Depravity among Animals,” never reprinted, 


' 1 think, from an old number of Blackwoou's 


Mayazine. Mr. Louis Stevenson is excellent 
in his essay on dogs, and I presume that every- 
body knows Mr. J. G. Wood's “Petland,” and 
similar volumes. 

Of living authors and their beasts I know 
little, except that Miss Thackeray’s — Mrs. 
Ritehie’s—bulldog once imprisoned Mr. Rider 
Ilaggard and myself in an outhouse. where we 
had taken refuge from a shower while playing 


COMPANION. 


golf. We had rushed in without noticing the 


bulldog, and found he was chained in such a way 
as exactly to command our only line of retreat. 
I expected Mr. Haggard to rush forth like a lion 
and slay him, but he only watched his chance 
\and slipped out. 
; dential manner. 

As for Mr. Matthew Arnold’s celebrated Geist, 


1 myself escaped in a provi- 


E did not get away from the “old 

Green place’ — where Charley 
recovered the deed-box 
and bounty money from 
the well— until past 
five of that Saturday 
afternoon. For a mile 
or more the road lay 
through woodlands, 
emerging from which 
we came suddenly upon 
a river anda toll-bridge. 
Just across the bridge 
was a place called Bun- 
dy’s Mills, where there 
area Methodist church, 
a schoolhouse, two 
stores, and twenty or 
thirty houses. Here 
we decided to stay over Sunday. We stopped 
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to be the parsonage. The people 
were at supper, but the minister 
himself came to the door—a fine, 
genial, wide-awake man he seemed. 
“We are four students, working 
our way with a ‘studio’ and some 
other attractions,” Joe explained. 
“We wish to put up over Sunday, 
as inexpensively as possible.” 
Joe told him our names and where 
we came from, and added that we 
wished to go to church next day. 
“Glad you want to go to 
church,’’ was the cordial response. 
“I would put you up, but we 
have the presiding elder and his 
wife stopping over Sunday with 
us, and our house is small. But 1 
think I can find you a place,” he 
continued; and without apparent 
thought of his waiting supper, he 
went bareheaded along the road 
with us to a house, where he spoke 
a goud word for us, and where the 
folks received us cordially. We 
liked this clergyman from the 


“Now, boys, be sure to come to 
church to-morrow,” he said, when 
heleft us. “It is quarterly-meeting 
Sunday. The elder is going to 
preach, and there will be a rousing 
good sermon.”” 

The people at whose house he 
left us gave us a good supper. 
Our evening there proved lively, 
for an old spool factory, just across 
the road, had been converted tem- 
porarily into a boarding-house for 
a hundred or more Italian laborers, 
engaged in grading the approaches 
for a new railroad bridge half a 
mile farther up the river. 

As it was Saturday night, the 
sons of Italy were making the 
evening gay with banjo, fiddle and 
song. We went over to the river-bank to listen 
and look on for a while; and then Billy asked 
Charley and me to go with him to the meeting- 
house; but we guessed what he wished to do, 
and declined. 

Billy was one of the best boys in the world, 
but he was much too enthusiastic about his 
bee-sting cure for rheumatism. As I have said, 
he really believed that bee-stings were a cure, 
and he thought he was doing a great deal of 
good. That was Billy, all over! 
believed that it was proper for him even to go 
into a church and slip a circular into every 
hymn-book in the pews, and even put one in the 
pulpit; and he would craw] through a back 
window, if he could enter no other way. 

This disgusted Joe and Charley. They believed 
thoroughly in advertising, but they stopped short 
of putting circulars into hymn-books. 

“Billy, that’s bad taste; it’s sacrilegious!” 
Joe would say. ‘You're a disgrace to the cart!” 
But we could not make Billy see his action in its 
true light. 

Billy went to the meeting-house alone, and 
filled it full of his circulars. When he came back, 
we joined the Italians and began singing with 





at the first house beyond the church. It proved | 


start ; he was one of the right sort. ( 


Tle actually ! 
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he was, in prose, a rather mangy Dachshund, 
but his Atossa was a very fine cat, a Persian. 


So Tiberius might have sat, 
Had Tiberius been a cat. 


Of Mr. Browning, Lord Tennyson, Mr. Swin- 
burne, I never heard that they were fond of dogs, 
but Mr. Du Maurier had a huge St. Bernard, 
whom he often drew in Punch. 





1n THREE PARTS. — Part II. 


them. Some of them were really fine singers; 
some of them played the violin, too, as one does 
not often hear it played in America. All four 
of our party were musical; we “swapped” music 
with them. 

Those Italians knew a good tune when they 
heard it. We taught them negro songs which 
they had never heard before, from ‘Suwanee 
River” down to “Shoo Fly, Don't Bodder Me;" 
and we caught from them three or four Italian 
airs to add to our repertoire for the road. 

It is wonderful how music will open men’s 
hearts to each other! When we first went over 
to their quarters we regarded them as ignorant 
‘and dirty; but when we finally bade them good 
night, we were all good friends and brothers, 
and ready to do anything for each other. They 
thought that popular, cordial Billy must be a 
“prince,” and twenty of the warn-hearted fellows 
escorted him to the door of the house where we 
were stopping. 

We went to church the next morning, and as 
the minister had promised, there was a “rousing 
sermon.” It was from the text, ““The children of 
Ephraim, being armed and carrying bows, turned 
back in the day of battle.”’ ‘The presiding elder 
was, ] think, the most striking figure that I ever 
saw in a pulpit. He was of imposing statare, 
spare and muscular, and had a lean, smooth, 
austere face; and he preached in a long linen 
“duster” coat, which made him appear actually 
seven feet tall! His voice was very strong and 
full, and he dealt with his subject in a remarkably 
clear and impressive manner. Joe declared that 
never before had he heard so powerful a sermon. 

But all through the elder’s sermon something 
distracted the attention of his auditors. It was 
those absurd circulars which Billy had tucked 
into the hymn-books. ‘The young folks, particu- 


| larly, kept looking at them, and then at each other 


and smiling. ‘‘Bee-sting cure for rheumatism!” 
There really was something funny about it, and 
little ripples of amusement ran through the 
congregation. 

The preacher perceived that something was 
wrong; perhaps he had already seen the circular. 
The inattention disturbed him visibly in his 
discourse, and as the event showed, angered him. 
Charley and I noticed his annoyance, and felt 
disgusted with Billy; and we were not better 
pleased with him when we noticed, on leaving 
the church, that many of the people were 
observing us curiously. 

Nothing was said, however, and after dinner 
we went to church again, to hear the resident 
minister preach; for they had two sermons a 
day there, besides Sunday school and an evening 
service. 

‘The afternoon sermon was also good; but 
Billy, at least, did not give it the best of attention, 
for he had caught sight of the pretty girl who had 
given us the doughnuts down at “the old Green 
place,’ sitting in the pew directly across the aisle 
from us. What was more, she had seen Billy, 
and had in some way let him know that she was 
Pleased to see him. Billy was visibly delighted. 
and that was Billy again, all over! 

As the congregation went out, we noticed that 
he edged through the crowd until he was at the 
young woman’s side, and that he escorted her 
home. 

Billy did not come back until nearly night, and 
then he was much engrossed: he had heard of 
two rheumatic patients, and he was out of bees; 
but having heard from the young woman of a 
neighboring farmer who kept them, Billy had 
gone to him and got the promise of a few if he 
would come for them that evening, after the bees 
were quiet in the hive. 

Billy and the farmer thought taking the bees a 
“work of necessity” for Sunday, because no one 
gets up quite so early as a bee on a summer 
morning, and because otherwise we should be 
delayed an entire day. So Billy, begging two 
paper bags of our landlady, returned to the bee. 
keeper, and got two “doses’’ of bees, one in each 
bag. 

At seven o’clock the church-bell rang again, 
for evening service, and Charley, Joe and I went 
to the church, where we waited outside for ten 
or fifteen minutes for Billy to return. We might 
have spared ourselves the trouble, fur when be 
finally came in sight he was walking with the 
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pretty girl from the Green place, whom he had 
somehow contrived to meet on the road. 

He had the two paper bags in one hand, and 
as, if he took the bags home, he must leave the 
girl, he carried them into church with him and 
put them under the seat. The bees, crawling 
over one another inside the bags, were entirely 
quiet; they did not even buzz. 

When service was over, Billy, of course, had 
to escort the young woman home, and he was 
naturally anxious to get rid of the bags. So he 
gave ten cents toa small boy who had been sitting 
in the far end of the same pew with him and the 
pretty girl, and commanded him to carry the bees 
carefully to our stopping-place. He had not 
much time to explain things to the boy, for his 
girl friend absorbed most of his attention. 

He would have given the bags to Joe or to me, 
but we had not been sitting near him, and had 
left the church much ahead of him. 

Now that boy had been consumed with curiosity 
all the evening to know what was in the bags, 
and as soon as Billy’s back was turned, and 
before leaving the pew, the little seamp found 
that he simply must look into one of them. He 
had no sooner opened the bag a crack than out 
popped a bee and stung him! That astonished 
him so much that he dropped the bag; then 
another bee stung him. 

Jumping back with a how] of pain, he stepped 
on the other bag and burst it. Most of the 
people had gone; but the presiding elder, sexton 
and church stewards were standing near the 
pulpit, counting the “collection” and talking 
over church affairs. 

Of course, as the lights had not been put out, 
the bees began to fly; they were in a bad humor, 
and stung several persons. The elder was obliged 
to pull off his duster and fight bees with it. 
that time the boy had fled, and the elder jumped, | 
not unnaturally, to the conclusion that Billy had 
brought in the bags of bees for the purpose of 
letting them wose and disturbing the meeting. 
He had often been obliged to deal with rowdies 
at church, and was too quick, perhaps, to suspect 
mischief. 

They had a rather lively time getting rid of 
the bees, and half an hour or more passed before 
they were ready to put the lights out and leave 
the church. 

Meantime Billy came back, and a little below 
the meeting-house he met the small boy, waiting 
in the dark road to see him. Billy learned of 
him that the bees were loose in the meeting-house, 
and ran at once to the door to explain and to 
help. On the very threshold he bumped into the | 
elder. 

“So you’re hanging ‘round to see the fun!" 
was the elder's salutation, and he seized Billy 
by the collar. “Your case needs attention!” he 
exclaimed. ‘“‘I will teach you a useful lesson!” 

And he thrashed Billy without mercy. Billy 
resisted stoutly until he found that he was help- 
Jess, and then he bore it as well as he could. 
‘The sexton, stewards and several others—some | 
of whom had been stung—looked on approvingly. 
One had a Jamp in his hand which furnished light 
for the performance. 

Billy's only friends were two Italians who 
had been to the meeting, and for some reason had 
lingered near the church. The sight of Billy 
being maltreated excited them tremendously. 
One ran to the boarding-house for help; the! 
other hovered about in evident anxiety to do 
something. 

When, at length, the elder sat Billy violently 
down on the steps, the little dark fellow stole up 
and tried to slip the handle of a stiletto into hts | 
hand! Charley, Joe and I knew nothing of the} 
trouble until an excited Italian came for us. We | 
did not wholly understand what the man said, 
but gathered that something was wrong with 
“Prince”? Billy. Charley had gone to bed, but 
Joe and I hastened back to the meeting-house. 

Revengefulness was not among Billy's faults. 
He had lots of courage, too; even a thrashing did 
not subdue him. He had no thought of using a 
weapon; he did not even understand, for the 
moment, what the little Italian meant. Naturally 
he was somewhat shaky from such a drubbing, 
but he got on his feet and looked the elder 
over. “Any charges for this treatment?” said 
he. 

“No!” cried his chastiser, grimly. 
welcome! Much good may it do you!” 

“I don’t think so,” replied Billy, with enforced 
calmness. “But I don't like to be outdone in 
generosity. Do you happen to have rheumatism, 
elder? 1f you do, 1’l] treat you gratis!” 

“It hasn’t pleased the Lord to afflict me in 
that way,”’ retorted the elder, severely. “Don’t 
you fetch bees or circulars into any more of the 
churches of my district.’’ 

Joe and F came up in time to hear the last of 
this conversation. We did not at first understand 
all that had happened, but we were not very 
sorry that Billy had received a “setback.” We 
had for some time felt that he needed one. 

But the Italians were all for Billy, toa man! 
Thirty or forty of them came running to his aid. 
The dark yard in front of the church suddenly 
swarmed with swarthy little men. There was 
voluble and excited talk in an unknown tongue. 
They wished to right Billy’s wrongs. Their 
padrone told them that it was the ‘priest’? who 
had whipped Billy; but that did not help the 
matter for them. If Billy had given the word, 
they would have given the elder very unpleasant 
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treatment. They were not going to sit by and 
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see Billy, who had sung his way into their hearts, 
abused and insulted without avenging ‘the stain 
to his honor.” 

Joe and I took pains to restrain them. 
Charley, also, who had now joined us, went 
among them, saying, “All right! all right!” 

At length we pacified them and set off for 
home together. Joe struck up a song, and later 
we had another concert on the river-bank, beside 
the old spool factory. But Billy was obliged to 
retire; the elder had somehow put his stomach 
out of order. 

The next day our friend, the resident clergy- 
man, met Joe and drew him aside. He seemed 
“About that unpleasantness last 
night,” said he. “I’m sure there was some mis- 
take. Elder Boies is a very worthy man, but he 
is one of the upright, downright, inflexible sort, 
and rather hasty, perhaps. Now really, what 
are the rights and wrongs of the affair?” 

When Joe had explained everything in detail, 
the minister could not refrain from laughing. 
“But I shall state the facts to the elder,” he said. 

As the result of this interview, probably, we 
were surprised while at breakfast by a visit 
from the elder himself. Billy had but that 
moment risen; he had not really been injured, 
but felt languid from his gastric attack. He 
pricked up his ears at sight of the elder, and the 
two regarded each other with sombre curiosity. 

The elder had entered the room without a 





word, and looked, if possible, even more than 
seven feet tall. There was a faint possibility, 
we thought, that he had come to chastise every 
one of us. His eye singled out Billy; then he 
spoke: 

“Young man, it has been represented to me 
that I acted too hastily last night. I thought that 
you played a trick to disturb my meeting. Was 
I wrong, sir?” 

“You were wholly wrong, sir,” replied Billy, 
moodily. 

“Then I am sorry for the too hasty violence I 
offered you,” said the elder. “Understand me. 
I do not approve of your putting your circulars 
in the pews of the church. It distracted the 
attention of the congregation and injured the 
service. I don’t want that done again. But if 
your bees got loose accidentally, I am sorry for 
what followed at the church door, sir.” 

And like a man who thinks that he has done 
his full duty, and before Billy could say a word, 
he turned on his heel and stalked out, looking as 
tall as when he had entered. 

“No man could say more than that, Billy,” 
remarked Joe. ‘{t’s a good deal, too, for that 
man to say he’s sorry.” 

“Oh, I forgive him,’’ replied Billy, loftily. 
“He didn’t seem very anxious to stop to hear 
me say so, however. And I should like to treat 


him for rheumatism with the biggest kind of 
bumblebees !”” 





By Carlos Pilgrim. 


s8 OU haven't got anything special this 

Ne morning, Hen, have you?” asked the 

ranch boss, as the Circle-Oarlock boys 

were straggling over toward the horse-corral to 
saddle up. 

The man addressed was a long, lean, bow- 
legged young fellow—‘“‘the very type of a Rough 
Rider,” as a famous correspondent said 
who saw him in 1898 with Roosevelt 
pressing up San Juan hill. But this 
was in ’97, and “Hen’ was at that 
moment whistling a rollicking air. 

“Nope,” he said, breaking the jig for 
an instant. 

“Well,” continued the foreman, 
“Dutch Yorike was here yesterday, and ~ 
he says he saw a bunch of our cows 
working into the Gap. Suppose you 
take Blue to-day and go over and head 
‘em off. There's no water on the other 
side, to speak of.”” 

Hen's jig turned comically into one 
long-drawn, high note. It was mid- 
summer, and the day gave promise of 
fierce heat. The Gap was a good thirty 
miles away, and therefore Hen whistled 
his disapprobation. You might whistle 
whatever and however you pleased on 
the Circle-Oarlock ; only, to preserve 
your friendly relations with the outfit, 
you must waste no time in doing the 
thing you were told to do. 

So the long cowboy had picked his 
pony from the corralled band and was 
oft. The more miles he had behind 
him by the time the sun got overhead, 
the better it would be for man and 
beast. The horse he was riding—the 
one indicated by the foreman—was no 
beauty; on the other hand, it had that 
which, in Western horses, at all events, 
is to be desired above physical beauty— 

a fair character. It was a small blue- 
roan cayuse, as wiry and enduring as 
horseflesh well can be. 

Lope, lope, lope, lope. Blue's nose 
pointed straight for the Gap, which 
opened hazily into the distant hills. The burn- 
ing sun cast his rays more and more directly on 
the back of Hen’s indifferently-clean cotton 
shirt, and made the cowpuncher involuntarily 
twitch his shoulders beneath it, and shift about 
in the saddle. His face and neck, being regularly 
exposed to many weathers, were of a fine 
mahogany, and invulnerable to sunbeams. 

Blue had covered some fifteen miles of the 
lonely, wide expanse of range, when Hen 
stumbled upon the incident which branded him, 
literally as well as figuratively. They were 
crossing a wide, barren, sandy bench, with here 
and there a sickly gray-green sage-bush, and the 
prickly-pear cactus scattered abroad in profu- 
sion. 

It was a most inhospitable spot for man and 
horse, but a paradise for rattlesnakes! 

Now there was a hard day’s work before Hen. 
If the cattle had drifted far, or were refractory, 
he would have to camp somewhere and give two 
days to it. He was pushing his pony ruthlessly. 
But in riding across that bench his eye happened 
to light on the biggest rattlesnake he had ever 
seen—and he had seen many. He was interested 
atonce. As he afterward explained, he “never 
liked to pass a rattler without some little salute; 
and this was a special important-lookin’ varmint 
—a blessed dook, at least.” So he drew up 








alongside the ‘“‘dook,’”” who took no pains to 
evade him, but promptly coiled for fight, and 
after an appreciative glance at the fine string of 
rattles, brought his heavy six-shooter to bear, 
and fired. 

The bullet tore up much sand without seeming 
to annoy the lordly reptile in the slightest. It 


“SO THE COWBOY GOT CAREFULLY DOWN.”” 


was a close, easy shot, and Hen looked down in 


amazement at his missing. When he had looked | 
enough, he tried again. This time the big) 


revolver merely clicked, and Hen’'s contemptuous 
berating of himself might have softened almost 
anything but a rattlesnake. That he should 
have come out on a trip like this, where he 
would in all probability have to shoot for his 
supper, with one cartridge! Yet there were the 
plain facts—an empty revolver, and no cartridge- 
belt! 

Hen lost his temper. The snake was openly 
defying him; and besides, he had taken a fancy 
to those rattles. He led Blue to one side and 
hung down his bridle-reins, which signified that 
the roan pony was anchored there until further 
orders; and then he started out to seek hand- 
ammunition. 

Among the many things not readily to be 
found on that bench were stones, and Hen’s 
search was disappointing for some time; but 
after much impatient casting about, he managed 
to plow up a few sandy little rocks, and hurried 
back to where the snake was still lying coiled. 
Probably it had regarded the pony as a threat- 
ening enemy. 

Hen’s scanty rearing had been in Missouri on 
a backwoods farm, where a boy did not have 
to play baseball for the sake of its beneficial 
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exercise. Consequently his throwing-arm had 
never been properly developed or trained, and 
now its awkwardness and inaccuracy were some- 
thing to marvel at. 

Add to the badness of his marksmanship the 
fewness and smallness of the stones, and you 
will understand the difficulties under which he 
labored. 

The snake was all coiled down, just aching to 
fight, and as Hen said, “singin’ like a concer- 
tiny.” 

Of course the cowboy had to use the same 
stones over and over again; and when he did, 
by any accident, succeed in hitting the snake, if 
the stone did not bound back out of his snake- 
ship's striking distance, it was gone. By such 
failures of recovery his stock of missiles soon 
dwindled, till there was only one solitary stone 
left. 

Hen was grown pretty angry by this time, 
and he resolved to make the last one count. He 
did make it count, too. Another such jolt 
would probably have laid the “dook” low; but 
the day’s ill luck came up again, for the stone 
stopped rojling a shade too close, and was in 
surveillance, like the others. 

Hen scouted around for more stones, and 
could not even discover a sign. Then he went 
back to the scene of action, and surveyed it 
again. The last stone lay right on the rim of 
the “dook’s” range; but the big fellow looked 
so sick and battered that Hen thought his alert- 
ness must surely be over. So the cowboy got 
carefully down and snatched at the stone. 

His movement was not at all slow; it was 
simply slower than the snake’s, whose vitality 
had been underrated. Hen’s white hand—for 
he had a soft, white hand when he removed his 


| buckskin glove—was met by a streak of dark 


color, and the cowboy felt a sensation as of 

severa] red-hot needles being driven into the 

fleshy part of his thumb. 

You can imagine his startled backward leap! 

Fifteen miles to the nearest human quarters, 
and in that blazing sun! A cold sweat of terror 
broke over him, and for a moment his brain 
reeled. Then the easy habit of the range life 
reasserted itself, and he went over his resources 
with the utmost coolness. 

He had in his pocket some rawhide that he 
was braiding into a hackamore brow- 
band, and the first thing he did was to 
bind a thong of it around his wrist, 
twisting it tightly with his splicing- 
horn for lever. 

That finished, he thought of an 
emergency treatment which a half- 
crazy old sheep-herder had acquainted 
him with. The treatment seemed about. 
as foolish as the old herder had been, 
but Hen was in no position to be unduly 
fastidious. 

Snakes were without terrors for him 
now, 80 he jumped boldly in on the 
triumphant rattler and trampled its 
head thoroughly into the sand. Then 
he cut the body into a number of pieces 
two or three inches long, as the herder’s 
recipe demanded. The next step was 
to cut open his wounded thumb, which 
he took a grim sort of enjoyment in 
doing thoroughly. Then he split a 
section of the snake, and applied the 
raw surface of flesh to his bleeding 
thumb. 

It was not a nice thing to do; Hen 
had to grit his teeth, in fact, to bring 
himself to it, but the effect was precisely 
as the old man had foretold. In the 
contact the snake-flesh rapidly became 
discolored. Hen used more and more of 
it, until all the poison, if such it were 
that caused the discoloration, seemed to 
be absorbed. Then he climbed into the 
saddle, turned the good little roan 
homeward, and put the animal to its 
best gait. 

He had not been riding five minutes 
when Blue’s clean, steady stride seemed 
to have changed to the mad rack and 

pitch of a new bronco. He unslipped his 
rawhide lariat, and wearily—Oh, so wearily !— 
endeavored to tie himself in the seat, weaving 
the rope through and around his shaps belt, and 
making it fast with many hitches to the high 
horn and cantle of his stock-saddle. Then he 
took the kerchief from his neck, wrapped up the 
benumbed hand, twined the other in Blue’s 
mane, and allowed himself to go. 

When Blue got him to camp he was hanging 
half-way down the pony’s side, but everything 
had held splendidly. As the ranch people slid 
his limp body to the ground some unusually fine 
rattlesnake trophies rolled from his shaps pocket, 
which explained the case perfectly. They doc- 
tored him with effective ranch remedies, and in 
a few weeks he was the same lank, jocose boy 
as ever. 

No, not exactly the same. The thumb on his 
right hand was wizened and unsightly, resulting 
from a close intersection of thin white scars; he 
had sworn war—at long range—against all 
snakes, and the story having got abroad, he 
never by any lapse called other than “Rattles.” 
They called him so at Tampa and at Santiago, 
and if you search the files of the brightest of New 
York dailies, you may see that he was celebrated 
as “Rattles” at Camp Wickoff, and had some 
funny adventures there. 
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Current Topics. 


One of the most interesting incidents 
of the opening of the twentieth century will be 
the changing of the Russian calendar so as to 
make it conform to that used by the rest of the 
civilized world. Steps to that end are already 
being taken by order of the Russian government. 

In the Argentine Republic they have 
hit upon a new application of the “mind cure.” 
In many towns, when a man is arrested for 
drunkenness, he is set to sweeping the streets for 
eight days. In some cases the sense of shame 
works a reform; probably in more cases it oper- 
ates us a preventive. 

On that memorable May morning, 
the anniversary of which has just been celebrated 
as Dewey day, a little powder-boy on the ftlag- 
ship was put in chains for leaping into the water 
against orders, to recover his coat. Admiral 
Dewey, kindly questioning the boy, discovered 
that the photozraph of his mother was in the 
pocket of the imperilled jacket, and it was that 
that led the lad to risk life and violate orders. 
The admiral’s eyes filled with tears, as he 
exclaimed, ‘A boy who loves his mother enough 
torisk his life for her picture cannot be kept in 
chains on this fleet !’? and the lad was instantly 
released. 





An American response to expressions 
of English sympathy during the late war, 
signed by representative men from every state in 
the Union, was recently sent to London, and 
warmly welcomed by our kinsmen, who had 
bezun to think us indifferent to their advances. 
The neglect to exhibit prompt and cordial recog- 
nition for favors received, or good-will and 
friendliness manifested, is not only demeaning to 
@ nation or an individual, but it stands in the 
way of future advantages. “I liked the young 
man’s appearance,” an influential woman recently 
remarked, ‘but as he has failed to call or write 
in acknowledgment of the courtesies shown him, 
1 shall hardly take the trouble to favor him 
socially again.’ Thanks are the exchequer of 
the poor, sings Shakespeare. Yes, and of the 
wise as well, 


In a recent address on vaccination, 
an English lady physician related some curious 
stories illustrating the prevalence of smallpox in 
England just before Jenner’s tine. In adver- 
tisements for servants it was commonly stipulated 
that they “must be of the Church of England 
and have had the smallpox.” The police, in 
advertising for the apprehension of a counter- 
feiter, gave as one of the marks of identification 
that the fugitive had ‘no pock-holes.” In a 
letter from a lady to her son urging him to find a 
husband for his young daughter, the solicitous 
grandmother wrote that she was not in favor of 
early marriages as a rule, but this was an excep- 
tional case, for “Angelina has not had the small- 
pox, and at any moment the chance of her getting 
settled in life might be entirely lost. ‘Therefore, 
it is better to get her married at once.” 

The boy King of Spain, according to the 
London Daily Mail, is not loved in Madrid, His 
presence in the streets arouses no popular 
enthusiasm. At times, when the guard is 
changed at the royal palace, his troubled face 
may be seen at a window, gazing out, but no 
one cheers, and he remains almost unrecognized. 
No hat is raised, or other obeisance paid him 
by his sullen subjects, when he rides abroad in 
melancholy state! Among a more generous 
people, his youth, his misfortunes, a considera- 
tion of the troubled future which confronts him, 
would at least awaken pity. His manners, 
which are placid, almost inert, have in them 
no attraction. His very looks are disliked. He 
is wo blond in hair and complexion. “Ie is no 
Spaniard,” say his subjects of Madrid, and this: 
which is to them a cause for reproach—will 
hardly be thus viewed by the world at large. 

It is not improbable that the early part of 
the new century will see all distinction between 
Europeand as separate continents abolisheu 
Asamatter of fact, they are geographically one 
continent, as a glance at the map will show. 
‘They are now rapidly becoming one politically, 
as well. The great Russian Empire binds them 
in one at the north. The British Empire makes 

















Asia European at the south, and in the Middle ; 
Kingdom almost every day sees new acquisitions | 


of territory by European powers. 


We are within measurable distance of the | 


time when China, Persia, and the few other 
independent states of Asia will have gone the 
way of India and Turkestan. Then, with 
one common ownership, as with one common 
geographical formation, the two continents may 
well be reckoned as one, “Eurasian” is the 
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term which has long been applied to the great 
plain which extends over a large part of both 
continents, and also to the Aryan race, which, 
originating in Asia, is now dominant in Europe. 
A few nore years may see the united continents 
figuring apon our maps as “Eurasia.” What 
then will follow? 





———~<o>_—_———. 


SORROW. 


Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak. 
Whispers the o’er-fraught beart and bids it break, 
Shakespeare. 


——_+o>—___. 


A Change of Temper. 


WONDERFUL change seems to have taken 
place in the temper of European diplo- 
macy. <A year ago the great powers were 

suspicious and resentful, and were trying to 
overreach one another in China, Africa and 
Constantinople. The European cabinets were 
whispering-galleries of intrigue. The arsenals 
and dockyards were bustling with preparations 
for war. ‘This irritable condition has subsided. 
Good humor now prevails. The governments 
find it easy to make satisfactory agreements with 
one another respecting their colonial frontiers 
and spheres of influence. 

The concert in the near East, which was sadly 
out of tune a year ago, is now harmonious, Crete 
has been released from ‘Turkish rule, and is 
pacified. Greece is recovering from the disastrous 
war with Turkey. The sultan is again under 
discipline. The Eastern Question, which men- 
aced the peace of Europe a short time ago, is no 
longer a disturbing element in diplomacy, 

Within a few months England has come to 
terms with three rivals. An arrangement has 
been made with Germany respecting the African 
dependencies of the two powers. ‘The Niger and 
Fashoda agreements with France have marked 
out rival spheres of influence in West and 
Central Africa, and while British rule in Egypt 
still excites jealousy in Paris, the relations of the 
two countries have greatly improved. With 
Russia a railway convention has been concluded, 
and a way opened for a general adjustment of 
rival interests in China, 

A year ago there were successive raids upon 
Chinese territory. One power after another 
seized strongholds on the coast, and all signs 
pointed to a great European war in the near 
future over that helpless empire. The maritime 
nations now seem to understand one another, 
and it is safe to forecast the ultimate partition of 
China into clearly defined spheres of European 
interest. 

What has caused this change of temper in 
European diplomacy? — It is due in large measure 
to the weakening of the bonds of the Russian- 
French alliance, which was the chief disturbing 
force in Europe. 

‘The tsar’s rescript in favor of disarmament 
anda peace conference shattered French illusions, 
and brought all the great powers into congenial 
relations. It put an end to all talk about a war 
for the reconquest of Alsace-Lorraine, and a 
coalition for the expulsion of the English garrison 
from Egypt. It left the powers at liberty to 
adjust the Cretan question, and to come to 
amicable agreements over their spheres of action 
in Africa and the far East. 

European affairs have been well ordered for 
the Parliament of Peace at The Hague. 


———_+ > —____ 


Naturalized Citizens. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN  mass-meeting 
lately protested aguinst an Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance, and voted—more than fifty 

to one—to condemn the course of the government 
of the United States in the Samoan difficulty. 

Let us consider what this means. The 
interests of Germany and the United States in 
Samoa have seemed to clash. Neither govern- 
ment has a different or a greater right in the 
islands than the other, Of the conditions that 
caused the disturbance few people in America, 
or for that matter in England or Germany, at the 
time of the Tuledo meeting, had any trustworthy 
information, Even the governinents themselves 
had suspended judgment until a commission 
should have investigated and made a report. 
And yet these citizens of foreign birth or par- 
entage immediately express their desire that the 
policy of the country whose allegiance they or 
their fathers have sworn to abjure, shall prevail 
over the policy of the country to which that 
allegiance has been deliberately and solemnly 
transferred. 

In saying this, we do not intend to make a 
Point especially against the Toledo mass-mecting 
or the Germans who composed it. It is alike 
applicable to the Irish who strive to keep alive 
in this country national animosities that in no 
way concern America, and indeed to men of 











citizens, do not leave behind them the politics of 
the countries that gave them birth. 

Any citizen who is convinced by the established 
facts that the United States is wrong and Ger- 
| many right in this contention has the right to 
‘say so. He can assert this right with perfect 
propriety. A number of men who share this 
conviction, and are brought together by holding it 
in common, may also say so without reproach. 

But when the bond of sympathy which calls a 





every race, who, when they become American | 
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meeting together is not primarily one of principle, 
bat shows by its name that it is rather one of 
foreign birth or parentage, the matter assumes a 
different and a serious aspect. In such a case 
the belief is unavoidable that sympathy with the 
fatherland has influenced the verdict. 

America owes much to the industry and thrift, 
the courage, enterprise and patriotism of her 
German and her Irish sons. She is not likely to 
forget it. In fact, she cannot forget it. It is 
woven into the very heart of her history. But 
on the other hand, these citizens would not have 
come here if they had not expected to reap 
supreme personal advantayes, or have remained 
if their hopes had not been at least to sume 
degree realized. 

‘The service, therefore, they owe to the United 
States in return is the service which makes her 
interests paramount; which approaches questions 
affecting the welfare of the country, not as 
German-Americans or Irish-Americans, but as 
naturalized Americans, who have sworn to 
renounce “forever all allegiance and_ fidelity 
to any foreign prince, potentate, state or sover- 
eignty.” 
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ASPIRING. 


Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how puor a thing is mant 
Samuel Daniel. 


————<ee—__—_. 





Queen Wilhelmina. 


ONDON Truth receives from “a friend in 
the court of the Netherlands” a pretty 
story of Queen Wilhelmina, The Palace 

of Soesdyk, in which she entertained the 
members of the Peace Commission, was pre- 
sented to Wilhelm IL. by the states general, “in 
token of admiring gratitude for his bravery at 
Waterloo.” ‘The picture-gallery at Soesdyk 
contains a series of huge paintings of the battle, 
illustrative of Napoleon's defeat. 

The young queen visited the palace to give 
orders as to its preparation for the commission. 
When she saw the historical pictures she directed 
thei to be taken down aud put out of sight until 
her French guests had departed, 

The royal Dutch maiden is said to have a 
strong will and quick wit, but she appears to 
have also the warm heart and kindly tact which 
have made the English queen beloved in all 
nations of the earth, 

Another significant story comes to us, in 
Black and White, the account of the celebra- 
tion of the silver wedding of Duke Carl ‘Theodor 
of Bavaria and his wife, a princess of Portugal. 
This royal couple, having great wealth and 
simple tastes, have given their lives to the service 
of the poor. 

Duke Theodor is one of the most skilful 
oculists in Europe, and has converted part of his 
Castle of Tigernsee into a free eyehospital, 
where he treats not only royal patients but all of 
his countrymen who cannot afford to pay a 
physician. His wife is his trained assistant. 
The duke and duchess are beloved by all 
Bavarians, and their silver wedding in April was 
@ popular holiday, 

The world has not yet done with kings and 
princes; but their real power now rests, not on 
arbitrary tyranny, but on the same human 
qualities which make the humblest man beloved. 
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A Legacy of Pretence. 


UST one hundred years ago the Manhattan 
Company of New York City was incor- 
porated by Aaron Burr. Its ostensible 

purpose was to supply the city with water. Its 
real purpose was to open a bank, The reason for 
the concealinent was because there was a popular 
prejudice against banks. 

A tank was built, hollow logs laid for pipes, 
and water was distributed until 1840. In order 
to keep its charter, this great banking company, 
which still exists, is toxlay obliged to pump water 
from its ancient tank. A pitcherful is always in 
evidence at its annual meetings, and a committee 
solemnly reports that no applications for water 
have been refused. 

‘The story has its humorous side, but it illus 
trates the legacy of pretence and useless effort 
which roundabout methods always entail. Aaron 
Burr's mode of seeking one object under cover 
of another has many followers, but in politics or 
society or in individual relations it can never be 
commended and seldom excused. 





o> 


Bribery. 

RIBERY is difficult to prove. There have 
been charges of bribery in several legisla 
tures this year, but not a member has 

{been convicted of it. A trial in Delaware 

resulted in acquittal, because there was the 

unsupported evidence of one man against the flat 
denial of the other, 

When bribery succeeds, both parties are anxious 
to conceal it. When it is attempted, the person 
approached is sometimes disinclined to expose 
the vicious act. The proposition is not often 
made in a direct form,—so much money for such 
| a vote,—but vague hints or promises are given, 
| for which an innocent explanation may be found 
if they are not favorably received, 

A public official may sometimes be perplexed 
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to know how to deal with a corrupt proposal 
when it is indirectly made. If he ignores it, he 
puts himself under suspicion of being open to 
such inducements. If he declines and condemns 
it, he makes an enemy, and perhaps is laughed 
at for misconstruing what the man who makes 
the proposition declares was a harmless sugyves- 
tion, A story is tuld of General Ludlow, now at 
Havana, which shows how one upright man met 
this perplexity. 

A contractor called on General Ludlow, and 
laid down with his card a crisp fifty-dollar bilL 
The general looked at the card and said, 
pleasantly, “So you are Mr. Dash, and have 
called to see me about some government work 2” 

“Yes, sir,” said the contractor. 

“Well,” said the general, “we can talk more 
freely over a cigar. Do you smoke?” 

With that, he passed a cigar to the contractor, 
and put another between his own lips. Looking 
around the table, as if for a match, he took the 
fifty-dollar note, twisted it into a lighter, set it 
atlame at the open grate, and after lighting his 
cigar with it, handed the end of the burning bill 
to the contractor for a like purpose, whose desire 
for a smoke seemed suddenly to have left him. 
The call was brief. The burned bill was 
perhaps a more effective rebuff than any words 
could have been. 

————_<+e»—__—__ 





Two Famous Punsters. 


667 CERTAINLY must have written this myself. 
] although I forget upon what occasion,” 
said Sir Walter Scott to one of the brothers, 
James and Horace Smith, in regard to the parody 
of his “Marmion” which occurs in their volume, 
“Rejected Addresses.” 

Authors of serious poetry are not alwa 
amiable in their acknowledgments to versitiers 
who parody it; but then, parodies are seldom so 
good as those of the two witty brothers who had 
made free with “Marmion.” Readers of the 
“Rejected Addresses ’—less known than they 
used to be, but no less funny—can easily under- 
Stand how the genial Sir Walter was delighted 
instead of being annoyed. 

The recent biography of James and Horace 
Smith by Arthur Beavan recalls many old, and 
adds a few new, instances of their quick wit and 
ready tongues. Punning had not yet degenerated 
Into a vice in their day, and they were famous 
punsters, 

Horace Smith said to one who asked him tf he 
knew Hook, “Ob, yes, Hook and I are very inti- 
mate.” It was Horace Smith, again. who at the 
close of some strictures on barristers as a class 
qualified his remarks by saying, “All briefless 
barristers will please to consider themselves 
excepted from the previous censure, for I should 
be really sorry to speak ill of any man without a 
cause.” 

Janes, too, indulged in verbal feats of the same 
kind. He it was who, when one of his literary 
friends remarked that since he had o ned a 
pension he had ceased to write, replied: “I see 
you are a pen-shunner;” and when a fellow-guest 
at dinner, thinking to pay him a compliment, 
observed: 

“Mr. Smith, you look like a Conservative.” 

“Certainly, sir,’ was the prompt reply. “My 
crutches remind me that Iam no member of the 
‘movement party.’ ” 

His crutches were necessitated through that 
frequent affliction of wealthy Englishmen, in the 
times when both table and cellar were supplied 
with more liberality than hygienic knowledge— 
the gout. He suffered much; yet perhaps his best 
known, If not his wittiest, epigram was at the 
expense of his nipping enemy. He it was who 
wrote the oft-quoted quatrain: 


The French have taste in all they do, 
While we are left withont; 

Nature to thei has given go 
To us has given gout. 
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Honorable Tiger Miss. 


JAPANESE trained nurse! It is hard to 
say why the idea strikes us as odd, for 
Japan is provided with excellent physicians 

and hospitals, and the empress is herself president 
of the Japanese Red Cross. Nevertheless, if we 
tind something surprising in the thought, there is 
much that is winning in the embodiment, if O’Tora 
San, the nurse described by Mrs. Hugh Fraser in 
4 recent volume of reminiscences, may be taken 
as a fair specimen. 

“She was barely four fect high,” writes Mrs. 
Fraser, “her complexion was dark, her fect were 
encased in white linen socks with divided toes, 
and shod with dainty straw sandals with green 
velvet straps. 

“Her figure, the shape of a very soft feather 
pillow, was draped in a tight-fitting white apron 
with @ large bib, and she was kept inside her 
buttonless and stringless clothes by a cruelly 
tight and wide leather belt put on over apron and 
all, Into this belt, holding her breath for a long 
time first, she could with great effort push ber fat 
silver watch, ber clinical thermometer, two or 
three yards of a Japanese letter (which she would 
read a foot at a time when she thought I was 
asleep), ber carefully folded paper pocket-haud- 
kerchief, and the relentless little register in whic 
she noted down, from right to left, cabalistie signs 
with which she and the doctor conjured every 
morning till they knew all the sins my pulse and 
temperature had been committing. 

“Her name was O'Tora San—Honorable Tiger 
Miss—but her ways were those of the softest 
pussy that ever purred on a domestic hearth-rug; 
and ob, what @ nurse she was! So gentle, so 
smiling, so delightfully sorry for one! 

“T have often caught the tears running down 
her little brown nose when the poor Oknsama 
was extra bad; and through long nights or pair 
has she sat on her heels on a corner of iny bed, 
fanning me ceaselessly with the all but imper- 
ceptible flutter of the fam’s edge—a movement 
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only possible for those wonderfully sensitive 
Japanese fingers, but most refreshing to the 
fanned one. 

“When it was time for her meals, my maid 
O’Matsu would creep into the room, having shed 
her sandals at the door, and after inquiring about 
my health, would make a deep and graceful 
obeisance to the Honorable Tiger Miss, and 
inform her In a respectful whisper that her honor- 
able dinner was ready. 

“The polite ttle Tiger would jump up, return 
the bow, ask permission to depart, and slip out to 
feed on fish, pickles (such dreadfully strong- 
smelling pickles!) and riee, washed down with 
thimblefuls of green tea or fish soup. 

“After about fifteen minutes of solid feeding, 
she would return, come up to my bedside, and 
express her gratitude for the meal supplied her. 
Then she would drop down on the cushion in the 
corner, and with the calm unconventionality 
peculiar to her-race, let out a couple of holes In 
the leather belt.” 

Her ugly uniform discarded, however, and 
arrayed in her own dove-gray kimono and wide 
sash, as her patient afterward often saw her, the 
queer little lady became as charming as she was 
quaint—the very demurest and daintiest of domes- 
ticated Tigers. 


——_~e>—___ 


STORIES OF CUBAN CAPTAINS-GENERAL. 


The Spaniards have taken from the governor’s 
palace In Havana the portraits of the governors- 
general of Cuba, and it {fs said, will hang them 
in the ministry of war at Madrid. Mr. Antonio 
Escobar, who knows the portraits well, has written 
an account of them in the New York Evening 
Post, and has embellished his account with some 
personal anecdotes of the men. 

One of the governors, General Balmaseda, was 
extremely stout, but nevertheless rode a horse, 
and it is said that when he dismounted, his horse 
could plainly be heard to say, “At last!” This 
reminds one of a current witticlsm in the late 
Santiago campaign, in which “a horse-laugh” was 
defined as “the Iaugh which General Wheeler’s 
horse bad on General Shafter’s’—the disparity In 
the weight of those officers being nearly two 
hundred pounds. 

One of the governors, Valdes, was 8 chivalrous 
man, and also a man with a sense of humor. He 
commanded In South America against the insur- 
gent gencral Sucre. He had a young mulatto 
commended to him by a lady as a good patriot, 
because “he had thrown stones at Sucre.” 

“Sefiora,” responded Valdes, “if any one but a 
lady had told me this I should order the man to 
be flogged. As it is, I will content myself with 
saying that the boor did wrong; for although 
Sucre is my country’s enemy, be is as much a 
general and a gentleman as I am.” 

Valdes said that he wished to leave his name 
behind him tn Cuba, and accordingly he ordered 
that every foundling should be given the surname 
Valdes. As the order was not rescinded until 
long after he ceased to be governor-general, the 
name Valdes Is now extremely common In Cuba. 

Under Governor-General Ricaport assassina- 
tions became terribly frequent in the island, so 
that no one’s life or property was safe. A great 
delegation went to Ricaport to demand that 
something be done to improve the enforcement of 
the law. 

“When,” the governor asked them, “do you say 
these robberies and assassinations take place?” 

“At night,” they answered. 

“Where?” 

“In the streets.” 

“So I suspected. I advise you, if you don’t want 
to be robbed or assassinated, to do as I do; never 
go out at night!” 


———_+o2—__—_ 


DISTANT STAR. 


A story which is worth reviving went the rounds 
of the magazines and papers nearly twenty years 
ago. 

Some years before that, Col. R. 8. Mackenzie, of 
the Fourth United States Cavalry, was regarded 
as the next candidate for the appofntment of 
brigadier-general, but about the year 1874 anotber 
wearer of the silver eagle on his shoulder-straps 
came into prominence—Col. Nelson A. Miles, of 
the Fifth Infantry. 

In Colonel Mackenzie’s regiment there was a 
grizzled veteran, Capt. Napoleon B. McLaughlen, 
who was given to speaking bis mind on occasion, 
after a quaint fashion of his own. 

One starlight night he and Colonel Mackenzie 
were together in camp on a scout upon the plains 
in Texas. Colonel Mackenzie was walking up 
and down near his tent, snapping his fingers, and 
showing many signs of Inward excitement. Sud- 
denly he stopped and gazed up at the sky. 

“What are you looking for, colonel?” inquired 
Captain McLaughlen, stepping out from his tent, 
from which he had been watching the officer's 
movements. 

“Ob, I'm only looking for a star,” said the 
colonel, with some embarrassment. 

“Colonel,” said the veteran, gravely, “I fear 
there’s Miles between you and that star!” 

Events proved that there was reason in his 
words. 

Pies fie ee 


PREFERRED THE THIRD. 


The Church Gazette tells a story that could 
hardly be located In America. It happened in 
the days when Englishmen of pretension stood 
on thelr dignity during a rallway journey, and 
travelled in state in first-class carriages, shut 
away from the vulgar herd. In these days, when 
nobody minds riding third-class, it ts a little 
amusing. 

Two church dignitaries who lived near Tun- 
bridge Wells met at the railway station. One was 
@ canon, and the other prebendary. They were 
going in the same direction, and entered a first- 
class carriage together. Arrived at a junction a 
few miles off they said good-by, and parted, or 
tried to part. Five minutes later, the canon, in 
@ somewhat surreptitious manner, entered a 
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third-class railway carriage to continue his journey 
In 8 more economical fashion. To his surprise 
there sat the prebendary in one corner. Each 
had desired to leave in the mind of the other the 
impression that he always rode “first,” and each 
was determined to save his money by riding more 
economically. The guilty pair had caught each 
other. There was a little humming and bawing, 
and then they both declared that a first-class 
carriage was too stuffy In summer, and they really 
preferred to go third. 








UNDEVELOPED TALENT. 


A writer in Forest and Stream tells how he 
went trout-fishing, years ago, In Callfornla, and 
there made a pleasant discovery. After seeking 
long for trout streams, he and his companion 
came upon a lone shanty, where a Frenchman 
was swinging in a hammock and smoking his pipe. 
He was a very much surprised man, for as he 
told them, no one had intruded on his solitude for 
three months. 

“Plenty of fish!” he promised them, and they 
betook themselves to the creek. There they soon 
filled their baskets, and then, having dressed as 
many as two hungry men could eat, adjourned to 
the shanty. 


On inquiring of our landlord if he had such a 
thing as a frying: pan. he produced one, and m: 
friend, who prided imself on being a camp expert, 
remarked, ‘Of course this tramp doesn't know 
how to cook a trout. I'll show him.” 

The tramp looked on, smoking his pipe, but 
being rather the worse for our day's travel, it 
was suggested that before eating we should have 
a@ bath; so, adjourning to the creek, we took a 
refreshing dip. When we returned to the house, 
we were Surprised at seeing a little rude table set 
out under the trees; on it were casters, china 
plates, a wifite cloth and napkins. Where they all 
came from was a mystery, but they were there. 

“Now for the trout,” sald my friend. “I'll show 
you how trout should be cooked.” 

But then appeared our landlord, bearing a 

latter filled with nicely browned fish. It was 
followed by small cups of delicious black coffee. 
Then we rolled up to our blankets, and slept as 
only tired hunters and fishermen can do. Our 
breakfast was the Supper repeated, with an 
addition of fine, white rolls. 

We lost no time in refilling our baskets, and 
prepared todepart. Our landlord would accept no 
pay, only a few flies, and a line and pocket-knife. 

hen one of us said, with some patronage and a 
desire to please: 

“My friend, there {s the making of a good cook 
In you. Why don’t you go to San Francisco and 
hire out? No doubt you could get a good situation.” 

There was a twinkle in the Frenchman's eye as 
he replied, carelessly: 

“Yes, I can cook a leetle. I was Delmonico’s 
che for ten years, and I get what you call tired, 
and come to California to find a leelle rest.” 


















OCCUPATIONS OF AGE. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes repeats a New, England 
story he once heard of a young farmer who was 
urged to set out some apple-trees. “No,” said he, 
“they are too long growing, and I don't want to 
plant for other people.” The young farmer’s 
father was spoken to about It, but he, with better 
reason, alleged that apple-trees are slow and life 
is fleeting. At last some one mentioned it to the 
old grandfather of the young farmer. He had 
nothing else to do, so he stuck in some trees. He 
lived fong enough to drink cider made from the 
apples that grew on those trees, 

“After all,” continues Doctor Holmes, “the most 
encouraging things I find in the treatise, ‘De 
Senectute,’ are the stories of men who have found 


new occupations when rowing old, or kept up 
their common pursuits In the extreme period of 
ie. 


“Cato learned Greek when he was old, and 
speaks of wishing to learn the fiddle, or some 
such instrument, after the example of 
Socrates. Solon learned something new every 
day in his old age, as he gloried to proclaim. 

“Cyrus pointed out with pride and pleasure the 
trees he had planted with his own hand. I 
remember a pillar on the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s estate at Alnwick, with an inscription in | 
similar words, if not the same. it, with other | 
country pleasures, never wears out. None are too | 

| 
| 





rich, none too poor, none too young, none too old 
to enjoy it.” 


WHEN THE SEASONS CHANGE. 


The Emperor of China has some strange duties. | 
One of these is the ordering of the seasons. It is 
summer in America when the sun warms the 
earth, and not till then, but in China it is summer 
when the emperor says It ls summer. 


As soon as the emperor declares that summer 
has come, everybody In China puts off winter 
clothing, and arrays himself in summer ‘b, no 
matter what his feelings say on the subject. All 
domestic arrangements are made to suit the 
season, as proclaimed by the emperor, although 
they may not suit the individual at all. e 

The nearest approach to the Chinese custom of 
grdering the seasons is the practice observed in 
France in all public bulldings. There it is winter | 
onand after October 1st. res are then lighted in 
all government offices, and the servants exchanue 
thelr white summer waistcoats for the thicker and | 
darker ones of winter. 

t that date the public Nbraries are closed at 
four, and in the streets the sellers of roasted 
chestnuts make their appearance. In official | 
France it is winter, no matter what the weather 
may ay; and no matter what unofiicial France | 
may 3 











PATCHING THE SOFA. 


After the Civil War, the furniture at a certain 
notable country-seat in Virginia, which had grown 
shabbier for want of renewal and repair, bad 
reached a climax In the matter of dilapidation. 
At about that time a distinguished stra r, 
staying for a short visit in the neighborhood 
came one morning to the house on & ceremonious 
call. Harper's Magazine tells the story of what 
followed: 


The mistress of the establishment, thrown int 
@ flutter of excitement by the magnitude of the 
occurrence, was still further confused by the fact 
that her husband, usually such an efficient host, 
sat aloof in a remote corner of the room. 

“Mr. Jones,” she exclaimed, reproachfully, as 
soon as the visitor was out of hearing, “‘you didn't 
help me at all! Why didn’t you sit near the 
general and talk to him?” 

se, x dear,” replied Jones, rising and pointin 
meekly to the seat he had fust vacated, “I was | 
patching a hole in the sofa.” | 
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Reduced Prices 


WE 


actual value. 





garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain 
which will be sent, free, to; 
samples of materials to any lady who wishes them. Any 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may 
and your money will be 


sh 
don't delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., 


Making Ice Cream in 


St MPS! Album and 1890 Illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
to o., 


loodiff. stamps 10c, L. B. Dover & Oo., Bt, Louis, Mo. 


Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


will be held Thursday and Friday, June 2 and 
3, at the Bubaing, Mass., and 
also at the cities and towns enumerated below: 
BELMONT, OAL. May ivs, N. Y. 
BUPPALO, N. ¥. New York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CINCINNATI, O. PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
CLEVELAND, O. PORTLAND, ME. 
DENVER, COLO. PorTsTtown, Pa. 
DETROIT, MICH. POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
EXETER, N. H. 8t. Louis, Mo, 
INDIANAPOLIS, Imp. 8. PAUL, Minn. 
Kawsas City, Mo. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. WASHINGTON, D.C. 

For information address H. W. TYLER, 
a ton Street, Boston, Mass. 






have recently purchased several hundred pieces of 
fine suitings and skirtings at much below their 
‘This enables us to inaugurate the biggest 
Reduced Price Sale that we 
have ever announced. You 
now have an opportunity of 
securing a fashionable gar- 
ment at a reduction of one- 
third from former prices. 
No. 614.—Attractive sum- 
mer suit consisting of a fly 
front jacket, which can be 
worn open or closed, and a 
fashionable gored skirt. The 
enthe garment is lined 
throughout, and the jacket is 
made with a velvet collar. 
We make this suit from a 
selection of fifty all-wool 
fabrics, Retailers ask $17.00 
for a suit of this kind. Our 
Price has been $21.50. 


Reduced Price for 
this Sale, $7.67. 


We are also closing out a 
few sample garments which 
were made up for exhibition 
in our salesroom: 
Suits, $5 to $10; 
have beea $10 to $20. 
Skirts, $3 to $8: 
have been $6 to $16. 
We tell uu about hun- 
dreds of other reduced price 
Ast, 
her with a full line of 
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be returned 
cheerfully refund 
‘rite to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List; 





THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
New York. 
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Stockings 
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Triple Knee, 


-High Spliced Heel and 
Double Toe, 


Is the Heaviest, Stoutest, Best 
Wearing Stocking Made. 


No. 14 is also heavy with coarse rib. If you 
want something lighter weight and more 
dressy No. 16 will please you. We manufac- 
ture “Iron Clads” of equal quality and great 
variety for men, women aud children. 








Ask for “Iron Clads” at your deal Uf he can't 
supplis you, sead 250. for sample pair, State style and 
Biie desived. ample of TR. LE KN. Le 
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an Accurate 
Knowledge 


of Distance 
is essential to the efficient 
useofa wheel. If you doubt 
this, try a 






FOR A WEEK. It 
js the only accurate 
distance recorder 
for bicycles... « 


Its merit has elim- 
inated competition 
—90¢ of modern 
cyclometers are 
VeederCyclometers 
Price, @1. 10,000 mile 

and repeat. Dust 













CYCLOMETER 


Trip" 

meter, price @&,the 
‘small indicator cat 

back to zero separatel: 

a stem-se! 

aftereach t 


Cyclometer, 


become disarranged. 
not register falsely unless 
actually broken. No 
springs. No delicate parts. 
Made for £4, 26, 28, 
and 80 inch Wheels. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Minutes is Easy 


and possible only with a 












Booklet free. 
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Peerless Iceland Freezer. 


It makes Ice Cream and dozens of delicious frozen dainties — BETTER 
— EASIER — QUICKER — AND CHEAPER than any you can buy 


mplest, and costs no more than a poor one. 
free booklet, ‘ICE CREAM SECRETS.” 


Ice Chipper Free. 


On request we will send you a 
coupon good for one Peerless Ice 
Chipper if you buy an ICELAND 
FREEZER this summer. This 
chipper is one solid piece of steel 
chips ice properly, rapidly, an 
is the best tool made for that 
purpose. Price by mail to all 
others, 35 cents. 

If your dealer does not 

celand Freezers and 

Chippers a will not 
order them for you,send us 
his name and your order 
and we will have it filled, 

Nickel-plated Toy 
Freezer. Makes pint 
ice cream. $1.50 ex- 
press paid east of Mis- 
sissippi—west thereof, 
$2.00. ; 
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flowing with long life an 


id vitality must be pure. 
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lime and impurities are found, 


Gout, Rheumatism and 
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“RALSTON STILL, | 


Always Clear, Sparkling, Sterilized and Aéra 
from all 
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ted by a new process, absolutely fre 
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1g water, reflecting your health in 
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THE PAWNSHOP 


Fiddle and rifle, lamp and 
Cheek by jowT in the dint 

Baby rattle and faded fre 
Sleeping amid the gloot 

Under the glass, on the rusty felt, 
Watches and jewels of a bygone day. 

Lost on the cards when Fortune dealt, 
Flotsam and jetsam they. 






root; 








Varied the wares; and they represent 

More than their ticketed values are; 
Demanding not only their ten per cent, 

But heavier tribute far. 
A thousand families’ Joys are here: 

The mother’s smiles and the children’s youth; 
The welcome steps of a father dear; 

A brother's and sister's truth. 











And countless hopes for a day wher 
The turn in the lane has come at last; 

Heartaches, and the anguish pride can know, 
High in this shop amitssed. 

The bitter tears of the man, unshed ; 
Th i of the woman who strives In vain; 
rs of the poor, in silence said, 

Are held by each dusty pane, 











Gown and picture and old armehair, 
Ring and pistol and flute and coat, 
Crime and weeping and mute despair, 

‘Trust In: Teinote. 
va fiseur doorway tries, 
ving his best in the heart! 
God pity the one who must 
The sign of the three gilt 
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renize 
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EDWIN L. SABIN. 
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Scotch Genius. 


N arecent address, Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie called attention to 
the fact that Scotland, a little 
country far to the north, under 
dolesome skies, and swept by 
depressing mists and chilling 
winds, has been very fertile 
in men of genius. Every one 
of its generations during the 
last five centuries has pro- 
S* duced a Scotchman to give 

44 literary expression to the 
BE emotions and imaginations of 

‘i English-speaking peoples. 

Mr. Mabie’s explanation of this fertility is that 
there is something rich and grand in the race, 
something deep in its heart, which even the 
Scotch peasant has the insight to see and the 
power to express. 

“Last summer,” says Mr. Mabie, “I was 
talking with one of the foremost contemporary 
Scotch writers, and J said to him: ‘Is there not a 
great deal of poetry among the commonest and 
most uneducated people in Scotland ?” 

“Said he: “lhey are saturated with it.” 

“One day in the early spring he was walking 
along the side of a mountain in Skye, when he 
came to a hut in which lived an old man he had 
known a great many years. He saw the old 
man with his head bowed and his bonnet in his 
hand. My friend came up and said to him after 
a bi 

““T did not speak to you, Sandy, because I 
thought you might be at your pray 

“Well, not exactly that,’ said the old man; 
‘but I tell you what I was doing. Every 
morning for forty years I have taken off my 
bonnet here to the beauty of the world!’ 

“Where untrained farming folk go out ‘and 
take off their hats to the beauty of the world, it 
is there that we may expect to find poets, 

“Peasants do not use the language of poets 
unless they have the souls of poets in them.” 

But whence comes the peasants’ sentiment and 
power of expression? ‘It is my belief,” answers 
Mr. Mabie, “that the Scotch people have derived 
their inspiration from their knowledge of the 
great poetry of the Old and New Testaments. 
Nobody can know the Psalms of David or the 
prophecies of Isaiah or that sublime Book of 
Job, without being imbued with a keen imagina- 
tion, So, I believe that it is largely because of 
this that a little people so far to the north, so 
out of the reach of balmy skies and tropical 
influences, are so rich in the greater elements of 
thought and knowledge and art and life.” 





is: 
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Emancipated Serfs. 


Prince Krapotkin, a Russian nobleman whose 
detestation of despotism has exiled hin from his 
ative land, tells in the Atlantic this story, to 
show what the abolition of serfdom meant for the 
peasants: 

One evening our village priest found a middle. 
aged peasant, Anton Si jet, reading a book of 
psalms. He S Te: f psalin of which each 
verse began with the wore eC.” 

What are you reading?” he was asked. 
Weil, Ply, 
t 
ust returned home, 







































father, I will tell you,” was his re 
“Fourteen years ago the old prince came here. 
in the winter, Lhad } 
almost frozen. A snow-stori was raging. 1 dnd | 
just begnn undressing, when we heard a knoe! 
the window; it was the elder, who was shouting: 
© prince; he wants you." 
y wife and our childt 
“What may he w: 








ross | 


the snow-storin was blinding me as 
crossed the bridge. 

Well, it ended ‘all right. The old 
taking his afternoon sleep, and when he woke up 
he asked me if P knew plastering work, and only 
tok me: ‘Come to-morrow to repair the plaster in | 
that room." 

when TP ean 





prinee was 














to that bridge TP found my! wife 


1 
so T went home guite happy, and) a 





standing th 





She had stood there all the time, 
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with the baby in her arms, in the snow-storm, 

waiting for me, 

What has happened, Savelich?’ she cried. 
‘ell, L said, ‘no harm; he only asked me to 












. under the old prince. And 
now, the young prince came here the other day. 
I went to see him, and found him in the garden, at 
the tea-table, in the shadow of the house; you, 












at with him, and the elder of the canton, 
sin upon his breast. ‘Will 
you have tea, Savelich?? he asks me; ‘take a 








chair.’ 


‘Peter Grigorieft,’—he says that to the old 
one,—‘give us one more chair.’ 

“And Peter Grigorietf—you know what a terror 
for us he was when he was the manager of the old 
prince—brought the chair, and we all sat round 
the tea-table, talking, and he poured out tea for 
all of us. Well, now, father, the evening so 
beautiful, the balm comes trom the prairies, and 
[sit and read, ‘Rejoice! Rejoice!” 
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Tourist Tales. 


“Why.” exclaimed a young American in Rome, 
a true daughter of Beacon Hill, as she gazed in 








awe and admiration at the soaring dome of St. 
Peter's, “it's grand, but it's not at all what I 
expected. I thought of course it would be 
gilded?’ 


Everybody laughed at the obviously Bostonian 
inference that because the dome of the State- 
house is gilded the most famous dome in the 
world must be gilded, also; and the ren 
although but a few weeks old, has already passed 
into a tourist tradition of the pension where it 
was uttered, 

Every traveller abroad he: scores of such 

remarks, which are handed down frou season to 
season, and form collectively a kind of tourist 
lore, much as anecdotes of blundering students or 
absent-minded professors are passed down from 
$s to class at college. 
‘haps the best of these tourist tales 
the mother and daughter who were asked at table 
if they had been to the Sistine Chapel yet. The 
daughter thought not; there were ‘so “many 
churches in Rome, and they had only seen a few. 




















is that of 























“Oh, but you're wrong, my dear,” said the 
mother, “don’t you remember?) That's. where 
we got such dreadful ericks iu our necks looking 





up at Somebody-or-other’s ceiling. 1 never do 
look at ceilings; but this time they said it was 
a@ masterpiece, and To must. ['m sure I didn't 
want to; and T ean’t imagine now what the man 
meant by putting his masterpiece in such an 
Hiconyenlent place; astonishingly stupid thing to 
dor” 

Inconsiderate Miehelangelo! 

Tt certainly was not the artist who was respon- 
sible, however, for the annoyance ex red by 
another lady in the Capitolme Museum. 

“So care! a catalogues, these 
Ttalians, ¢ ned. "What canted most. 
of all to see there $s the Marble an; but the 
numbers were wrong and T couldn't find it. The 
number it ought to have been was just a statue of 
a@ man and not a fawn at all, To was so disap- 
pointed; LT have al adored Hawthorne 

But after all, no remark uttered by any unap- 
preciative tourist “doing” the galleries could be 

» wholly characteristic of the species as. the 
actions of a man who x observed) rushing 
through the Louvre the pace of a steam-engine, 
ying to see everything in an hour. 

He did not say anything, but he hurried into 
the small room where the Venus of Melos, the 
pride and jewel of the lection, is placed in 
solitary stafe that there may be nothing to distract 
the eye of the beholder. He hurried in, glanced 
once ‘swiftly at the vacant walls; and inferring 
that the place could be but some unimportant 
He anteroom, hurried out again—and never 
e civitooked at the most beautilul statue in the 
world! 
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Verbal Infelicities. 


A baboo—the title given toa Hindu gentleman 
Who writes and speaks English—onee addressed 
Lord Dufferin, the V vy of India, as “Your 
i i Hof “Your Excellency.” | Wish- 
ing to express his gratitude to the viceroy, who 
had bee yand Kind ruler, the baboo ended 
his address with this benediction: “You have 
been very good to us, and may Almighty God give 
you ¢it sor tat.” His lordship, knowing that the 
baboo was wrestling with a language whose 
idioms and phrases trip even those (o “the manner 
born,” ignored the verbal intelieity whieh changed 
the intended benediction into an impreeation. 

thoo did not blunder as drolly as Lord 

ko lish lay-preacher, once did.) At 
Exhibition” in’ I his lordship, 
ching to an asse Frenehinen in 
ve tongue, n to come and 
the “ean de ri ly). 
igdish gentleman from Whose Collections 
collections” we have copied the: Di 
ies gives many samples of what Punch 



































Things one would rather have left unsaid, 
An Oxtord alderman, replying to the toast. of 
his health, said he had always tried to administer 








justice without swerving to “partiality on the 
one hand or to impartiality on the othe) That 
man must have been a kinsman of the movralist 
who announced that he alw tried to tread “the 
narrow path which lay between right and wrong.” 

Dean Burgon, well Known for his hostile criticism 
of the Revised Version of the Bible, once preached 
asermon on the merits of the Anglican theologians, 
in which he extolled Jeremy Taylor, the author of 
“Holy Living d Holy Dying,” and Bishop Bull, 
who wrote the “Detehee of the Nieene Tait E 
Waxing fervent, the dean tumbled into. thi 
verbal infelicity: “May I live the life of a Taylor, 
and die the death of a Bull!” 

The eloquent Doctor Liddon, in a debate in 
Convocation at Oxford, referring to a concession 
made by the opposite side, said, “It is proverbially 
Mngracious to look a gift horse in the face.” 
“Mouth, sir, mouth.” reared the undergraduates 
in the galery; but Doctor Liddon went on with 
Nis speech, not seeing that the proverb, as he bad 
quoted it, was without meaning. 
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Redeeming Himself. 


Men who are ignorant of fear are 
bravest are those who. Knowing the danger, 
do not flinch when duty calls. The following act 
of heroism in the ease of a railroad engineer is 
told in the Century Magazine, August Sieg, the 
engineer in question, employed) by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, met death by fire to save the 
passengers behind him. 








The train, composed of ten crowded passenger 
wehes, had jist left Jersey City and was passing 
ugh the “Bergen Cut when smoke suddenly 

1 door of the smoking-ear, 
aA moment afte rd the engineer and fireman 

Mnbled dn over the tender, 

The smoke cleared for an instant, and showed 






blew in through th 








The; 





a roaring fire in the open furnace and flames 
streaming back from the cab, A sudden burst of 
flame from the furnace had set the eab on fire and 
forced the engineer and the fireman to beat a | 
retreat, { 

But in desertin 
something to che 














the cab without first doing ! 
k the speed of the train, they 
had imperilled the lives of all the phyers; for 
the thames were spreading back so fiercely that it 
was only a question of time when the whole train 
would be on fir To leap from it would mean 
death or maiming, for it was rushing along at 
full speed. 
People had er 














wded into the smoker. Doubtless 
Sieg heard their mutterings. It required only a 
few minutes for him to realize the situation. 
He sprang through the smoking-car door, and a 
moment later had disappeared amid the flames 
beyond. 

Presently it was felt that the train’s speed was 
slacking, and svon, with a lurch and a bump, it 
came to a full stop near the bridge over the 
Hackensack. 

The passengers rm 
stoppage of the dr y bh of the 
train, the flames from the cab rose straight into 
the air, The head and shoulders of a man were 
seeu protruding from the water-tank on the 
tender, It was. his face disfigured, his 
hands burned, his body blistered. He was taken 
toa hospital, but his birns proved fatal 

In retreating before that first fierce burst of 
flame Sieg had been guilty of a grave error; but 
. ho will say that he failed to retrieve it like a 
ero? 
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Up-and-Doing. 


heard about 
nd, T know. 
Geoxraphics have left it out, 

But ‘Us not very far to go 
To tind its cities, old and new, 
And all its happy people, too, 


nd-Dolng Land is true, 
And not @ fair 


ep them busy, 6 
The Up-and-Doing people are 
‘The busy people, near and far. 


The children always find a way 
» Keep the idle strangers outs 
1 whether at their work or play, 
"re bright and wide +, no doubt. 
warning, when you loiter down 
The streets of Up-and-Doing Town, 
FRANK WALCoTT Hutt. 
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Companion Stories. 


The Companion is pleased to learn from two 
stories sent to it by valued subscribers in parts 
of the country very distant from each other, that 
its issues, besides serving for instruction and | 
entertainment, may, in an emergency, be useful 
for other purposes as well. The first of the two 
stories shows how a periodical printed upon firm, 
glistening paper may serve as an effective weapon 
of defence. 

Judge C., of a flourishing city in southern Cali- 
fornia, although not a young man is a devoted 
read of The Youth's Companion. It has been 
his custom to have the paper sent to his office, 
Whence, after reading it, he takes it home to his 
wife. ne day business kept him at his office 
until after nightfall. 

When at last he d homeward he rolled up 
The Youth's Companion, which had come that 
day, and slipped ‘it into’ the side pocket of his 
overcoat. It was a moonlight evening. The 
judge trudged along, his hands in his. pockets, 
thinking deeply upon'a knotty problem of the law. 

Suddenly he found himself confronted by aman 





























with a revolver, who commanded him to throw up 
his hands preps aory to having his pockets 
vifled; but the jud, row up his hands. 





se did not tl 
Instead, he starte back. jerking his hands from 
his pockets. In his right hand he clutched the 
rolled-up copy of The Youth's Companion, and 
the moonlight glinted on the shining paper in such 
w® Way as to convince the highwayman t his, 
intended victim held) a good-sized revolver. 
Thereupon the footpad cried out: 

“Don't shoot! on't shoot! 
loaded.” 

So saying the thief took to his heels, and the 
judge Went home in pei 

The second story rey 
more remarkable use of the Companion. 
let our subscriber speak for himself. 

“A cousin of my wife's, a young lady, owns a 
large Newfoundland dog weighing two ‘hundred 








My gun aint 





als a humbler but still 
We will 















youn and posses: ing an appetite worthy of a 
etter exuse. He refuses nothing. Anything 
that is edible he either eats at once or files away 





for future reference, And we have discovered 
where s his file. 
he other morning the cook, in cleaning off the 
refuse from the breakfast plates, deposited five 
watlies in the dog’s tin basin, near the stove. 
Major sniffed at the waflles and strolled Way, 
x y dis: ied. The cook left the kitchen 
time, and returning, noticed that 
Major's basin was empty. Thinkimg he had eaten 
the wattles she washed the basin and put it back 
in its accustomed place. 

“A day or two ago one of the boys, in looking 
ov sone magazines that had been piled in a 
corner Dy the bookcase in the library, came across 
several Copies of The Youth's Companion, and as 
he lifted the first copy off his eyes rested on—a 
wattle. Of course it was somewhat dried. but it 
Was nevertheless a waffle. Lifting a few more 
copies he discovered more wafiles until five were 
counted. 

“Major, believing it a good plan to provide for 
a rainy y. had taken the magazines from the 
pile of ¢ and removing a few copies of 
that pap eed first a walle, then two or 
three papers. then another waffle, and so on until 
the pile constituted a sort of Youth's Companion- 
wate sandwich.” 

As the dog removed the magazines which were 
above the copies of the Companion, it is evident 
that the Companion is his choice of papers. 
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The Fighting Ostrich. 


In an instructive work on “The Ostrich," Mr. 
S.C. C. Schreiner writes about tbe great kicking 
power of this bird. The kick is forward with a 
downward tendency, he says, and the long nail | 
with which the larger toe is armed often cuts and 
tears severely. The force of the ki is great; a 
man goes down before it like a ninepin. 

T have seen two cocks charge at each other, the 
larger of the two, at the first kiek, being hurled 
on to the broad of his back, while 
the kieker recoiled into a sitting posture; and I 
owned a cock which kicked a hole through a sheet 
of corrugated iron, bebind which a man had taken 
refuge, 

The birds ean kick as high asa man's face. I 
have, on horseback, bad a hole kicked through my | 
riding breeches above the knee, and have known | 
saddle. Deaths | 
A 





















really vieious 
it bea dog that will attack him, 
jost striking instance of the ostrieh's fear- 
lessness was tuld me by a railway guard. The 
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freight-train he was in charge of was one day 
tung at full speed down a steep ‘ade. it 
rious ostrich cock saw it coming, and at once 
got on to the line between the rails, and advanced 
fearlessly to fight the monster, As the screeching 
engine approached, he rushed at it from straight 
in front, g angrily, and kicked! 
He was cut to pieces the next moment. 
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Hatred Without Cause. 


Mr. Gladstone was generous toward political 
opponents, being disposed to “give everybody 
credit for presumptive integrity and purity of 
motive.” This credit was rarely reciprocated. 
On the contrary, he was the object of virulent 
abuse, bitter invective and rooted distrust. A 
former private secretary, Sir Edward W. Hamil- 
ton, cites in his “Monograph” two instances. 


A friend of mine was travelling in India a few 
years ago. He desired to send Mr. Gladstone a 
telegraphic yreeting on the anniversary of bis 
birthday. | The oflicer in command of the military 
wire by which the telegram had to be transmitted 
declined to send the message ‘God bless you,’ on 
the ground that he could not be party to such 
wor Indeed, the only message for which he 
would make himself responsible was one substi- 
tuting an imprecation for a blessing. 
“On another occasion a lady who thad known 
Mr. Gladstone for many years, found herself one 
Sunday kneeling next to him at the communion 
rail inthe Chapel Royal. The moment she dis- 
covered his close proximity she rose and left the 
steps of the altar without taking the sacrament.” 
People were unscrupulous enough to attribute 
mania to him, and in proof of bis insanity it 
told that he had ordered from a hatter ‘seve 
dozen hats for himself, The story came round to 
Mr. Gladstone’s cars; he was amused by it, and 
said it was a pardonable mistake, as it was 
founded on fact. 
“some years before, it appears, he was walking 
at Brighton with Mrs. Gladstone, and noticed, in 
a shop-window, some_straw hats marked at a 
singularly low price. He suggested that his wife 
should pur e some of them for the inmates of 
her orp hana Thereupon they entered the shop 
together and ordered for despateh to Hawarden 
two dozen and a half of these articles of apparel, 
which were to be obtained at so reasonable an 
outlay.” 
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With Tragic Emphasis. 


Some people can hold a conversation in panto- 
mime, and some cannot. Of the latter ¢! san 
army nurse, recently returned from Cuba, who, 
says the Washington Post, vows that she will 
never again go to a country whose language she 
does hot understand, 


It was before hostilities had come to a definite 
eud that she w artled one day by the mnex- 
d visit. of her Cuban lanndre The wonan 
‘as intensely excited. Anxiety sat on her brow, 
and sorrow dwelt in her eyes. She gesticulated 
and she talked. 

The nurse knew not a word of what she said. 
but the ntomime filled her with terror. The 
, "sh « peak of an attack on 
the hospital—of wounded men butchered and 
hurses cut to ribbons. The nurse was frantic. 
She must know the worst. 

in the hospital was an officer very i! with 
typhoid fever. She knew he understood Spanish. 
Only in a matter of life or death would she disturb 
hin but this was obviously a matter of life or 
death, 







































there the story was repeated. _The offi 
intently. ~The nurse held her breath. Th 

cons dd. The sick man turned bis head on the 
pillows. 

“she says.” he whispered, feebly, “she says 
the stripes in your pink shirt-waist have run, ad 
she doesn’t know what to do with it.” 
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Stood His Ground. 


“Can you hollowgrind this razor?” asked a 
customer who had stepped into a razor-grinding 
establishment presided over by a hard-headed 
man with bristling hair and an aggressive look 
on his face. 


fi ey ae want me to hollowground it, I suppose?” 
he said. 

“No, sir.” rejoined the other. 
hollowgrind it.” 

“If it’s ground hollow aint it hollowground, sir?” 
f you grind it hollow don’t you hollowgvind it, 














“IT want you to 





sir? 

“Do you think you can come in here and teach 
me anything about my busine I've been 
hollowgrounding razors for twenty-five years —" 

cals you haven't. You've been hollowgrinding 

them.” 

ii “Do you reckon I don't know what I do for a 
ving? 
“Tdon't care whether you do or not. Will you 

hollowgrind thi a 
“No, sit, 

won't toueh it 

The custom 
“See here, m 

ground hollow 

“Certainly.” 

And they compromised on that basi 
feeling that he was a little ahead. 











va - 
n't! I'll hollowground it or I 





reflected a moment. 3 
i, friend,” he said. “Can T have it 
here?” 





» each 
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A Blow at Cupid. 


“It was pretty ‘d to have the honeymoon 
elonded before we had been married two hour: 
complained a newly-narried nan, as reported by 
the Detroit Free Presa. ‘act is, though, the 
excitement of the wedding-lay took away the 
little sense I had remaining. 

“We were married at noon, and after dodging 
the customary rice and old shoes, left for the 
station, We had barely time to catch our train, 
and I rushed up to the ticket window at once. 
Then, once more, we had to run the gauntlet of 
friends, who think it smart to throw rice down 
collar and have it sift down into one's 























" got aboard at last, and when the train 
i I heaved a sigh of relief. When the 
conductor came around for the tiekets [handed 
mine over, After looking at it for a moment, he 
sked me if the lady was Gravelling with me, 

“That was the last straw, and I snapped out for 
him to mind his own business. 

“-That is what Iam trying to do,’ he answered, 
cont. “One more fare, please.’ 
“Then it flashed upon me that in the hurry and 
excitement of the Inoment [had forgotten that I 
had a wife—and [wilted right then and there, I 
paid the other fare and tried to langh it otf, but 
the look that my wife gave me will linger with me 
as long as] live. It took me two hours to 1c 
her out of the impression that I didn't love her 
any More, and she isu't fully satisfied yet.” 
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Happy Morning. 


O green leaves, soft and y 
All covered with shining 
I'm up this morning e: 
I'm up to look at you! 








© birds in the tree-tops calling, 
Are you happy now, like me? 
O river, swiftly falling, 
Do you hurry away to the sea? 
© bee on the big red clover, 
Are you getting a bre: 
O white clouds floating ov 
Is it nice in the high, cle 








I love you, grass all pearly, 
And I lo you, sky so blue; 
I'm glad to be up so early, 
I'm glad to look at you! 
ANNIE WILL 














is McCULLOUGH. 
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What Jollykins Discovered. 


“Where are you going, Uncle John?” 
said Jollykins, as his mother called this 
round-faced, happy little fellow who had 
come from the city to spend a week at his 
Unele John’s farm. 

“I’m going out to the barn to give the 
horses and the cows some carrots,” said 
his uncle, as he came up out of the cellar 
with a big basket of yellow carrots. ‘Get 
your cap and come out, and I'l] show you 
how the different animals put food into 
their mouths.” 

Five minutes later Jollykins was watch- 
ing his uncle as he cut up the carrots and 
threw some of the pieces in front of Old 
Charlie, the horse. 

“Now watch and see how Old Charlie 
will draw those pieces up within reach of 
his mouth,” said Uncle John. 

Jollykins watched and saw the horse 
reach out his long, loosely-folded upper 
lip and deftly draw the pieces within 
reach of his mouth. 

“Oh, how funny!” cried Jollykins. 

“Now see how the cows do it,” said 
Unde John. The little boy watched and 
saw Old Buttercup stretch out her tongue, 
oh, so far and neatly curl the tip of it 
in succession around each piece of carrot, 
and draw them up within reach of her teeth. 

Then Jollykins had to say “How funny!” 
again, and indeed it was funny to see that long 
tongue go out and hook a piece of carrot and pull 
it back into Old Buttercup’s mouth. 

“Hullo! said Uncle John, “here’s Kitty 
Clover, and here's a saucer of milk I saved for 
her when 1 milked this morning. Just watch 
and see how puss raises the milk up out of the 
saucer into her mouth.” 

The big maltese cat came down from the hay- 
mow where she had been hunting for mice, and 
walked up to the saucer of milk. As he saw her 
lapping up the milk, Jollykins cried out: 

“Why, Uncle John, I should think the milk 
would all run off her tongue as fast as she takes 
it up out of the milk.” 

“Just watch closely, Jollykins,” said Uncle 
John, “‘and you'll see that she curls up the 
tip of her tongue and makes a little scoop of it. 
That’s the way she gets the milk up out of the 
saucer, : 

“Now, Jollykins, I want you to come into the 
poultry-house with me,” said Uncle John, filling 
a dish with corn, “and see if you can tell howa 
hen eats. I’ve studied into the matter a great 
many times, and I can’t quite tell now how she 
does it.” 

Jollykins was very eager, you may be sure, to 
see if he could find out something that had puzzled 
his big uncle. They went into the poultry-house 
and Uncle John picked up a friendly biddy, put 
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her on a box right 
in front of Jollykins, and 
put some corn in front of her. 
“Does the hen take a kernel in her 
bill, ran her tongue under it and carry 
it back into her throat, or does her 
under bill work back and forth and so 
carry the corn ba 
“She swallows it so quick I can’t see!” cried 
Jollykins. 
“Ho! ho!” laughed his uncle. 
always bothered me! But you 








“That's what 
shall watch 








A 


A-sailing and a-salling, 
A-sailing far away, 
This morn I saw my father’s boat 
Go sailing down the ba 








He said, “My little Gretchen, 
I'll fetch a gift for you. 

It does not weigh a single hair, 
And not a soul can view. 











hill again. 
jaughed till 
stood in his 


Die 
the tears 
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Nets to (rack. 


1. 
WORD PUZZLE. 
Example: figure, figurate. 


Once there was a great feast, 
At which many sate; 

And these are the guests 
Who the dinner ate: 


eyes —the little tumble | A boy and a girl, who make you ashamed; 


bug did look so funny rolling heels over 
head down-hill! 
although I’m not sure but that tears were in her 
eyes, 

She was crawling bravely up the hill for the 
eleventh time, when Dicky heard a whistle close 
behind him, and turned about in terror to find 
big Ben Walden reaching for the lon; 
carls that clustered under Dicky’s plaid tam-o’- 
shanter. 

Ben was the horror of Dicky’s life just now, 
for he had a way of reaching for those silky 
curls, taking out his knife, sharpening it care- 
fully on his boot, when he would pretend to cut 
the curls off, one by one, counting them carefully 
as he pretended to lay them down upon the 
ground behind Dicky. 

Tt was all so real that. the little boy would 
tremble all over and ery as though his heart 
would break. But Ben would laugh, and 








eer 


MYSTERY. 


“It is not caught with net or line, 
And yet it is to me 

Worth all the store of shining fish 
That travel through the sea.” 


Now supper-time is bringing 
The hour that I love best; 

When all the boats come sailing home, 
And father’s with the r 





I think I’ve guessed the secret, 
Perhaps it’s only this: 

The treasure father holds so dear 
Is nothing but a kiss. 


again, some day, and perhaps your bright eyes 

will be able to find out just how Old Mrs. Biddy 

does it.” D. 
——__<e2—__ 


If They Could! 
If potatoes could see with all of their eyes, 
And if corn could hear with its ears, 
They'd grow in one season so wondrously wise 
They’d never be eaten, my dears! 
Emma C. Dowp. 


—_—_~+e-—___ 


What Dicky Heard. 


A little boy and a little bug.‘ The boy was 
Dicky. The bng was little Mistress Tumble- 
bug, and she was slowly and carefully crawling 
up a sloping mound of earth, carrying home a 
bite of something good for her babies’ breakfast. 
But every time she reached the top of the little 
mound of earth, Dicky would tip her over on 
her back, when she would roll helplessly down 
to the bottom again, while Dicky shouted with 
laughter. It was such fun—so Dicky thought. 

The little bug was a courageous and persever- 
ing little creature, however. No sooner would 
she land all in a heap at the bottom than another 
brave effort to reach the top would be begun. 
She would wiggle slowly over to her feet and 
begin to crawl up again, only to be tipped over 
on reaching the top and to roll down the little 
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snatching off Dicky’s cap, that was the joy of his 
heart, would propose to rub it in the dirt, or to 
cut the top out with his knife. 

He finished his “fun’—as he called it—this 
morning by standing Dicky on his head in the 
dirt, then went off laughing, with Dicky scream- 
ing after him through his sobs, ‘‘It’s mean, mean, 
mean fora great big fellow to plague a little 
fellow so!” 

Then Dicky rubbed the tears out of his eyes, 
brushed the dirt off his clothes, and finished just 
in time to find the little tumble-bug triumphantly 
reaching the top of the little mound of earth. 

Dicky put his finger out quick to tip her over 
again—but what do you suppose he thought he 
heard? “It’s mean, mean, mean for a great big 
fellow to plague a little fellow so!” Do you 
suppose it was the squeaky-voiced little tumble- 
bug that said it, or something inside of Dicky 
that begins with a c-o-n? 

Whichever it was, Dicky drew his hand back, 
stood still a minute, then walked away with a 
very thoughtful look on the little face under the 
plaid tam-o’-shanter. WEBB DONNELL. 


—_——_+« 





JANET stood looking at a half cabbage. 
“Don’t you s'pose,”’ she said, “that God took all 
the leaves He had left over after He’d made the 
other plants and just rolled them up and made 
cabbages ?”” 


‘The little bug did not laugh, | 


silky | 


| Mush, 





A part of your body—an envoy ’twas named, 
A potable substance—it pays off your bills; 
Anyer—’twill belp us to govern our wills; 
Riches—to gladden a luc! , man’s lot; 

A sick man, who brings all your efforts to naught; 
A voter, who brings you land—many a rood; 

A tree, wi will help you digest your food ; 

A foreign ines, who estranges your friends; 
And a falsehood—your good reputation it ends. 


2. 
PROGRESSIVE FORMATIONS. 


The words contain four letters each. The last 
two letters of each word form the first two of thee 
next. The first and last words are the same. 

A matron. A repast. Formerly the highest 
male voice. A volume. A pool. To stagger. 
Otherwise. A crevice. Among. Thought. Point 
of the compass. To pause. A lustrous stone. 
A seaweed. A strong wind. A mythological 
character. A matron. 








3. 
NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 


They congratulated 123 45 her shooting when 
the 12345 came tumbling down. . 

She 1234567 him soundly, and seemed 
not to think that she might 12 34567 as 
a scold. 

Do you see that 123? 456 would believe 
that at the sound of the 123456 he goes 
straight to his kennel. 

He sat down to 1234, 567 a lozen 
or two, and proceeded to 1234567 the 
problem. 
tee pulled it 12345, and gave 1 2345 

me. 

That 123 4567 gives a 1234567 look 
to whatever is put in It. 

He was going to show me how to 
123456789 turnips, and on the way he 
stopped to1234 5 6789 with a stick. 

fe 12345678 said, “How long has 
that 1234 65678 there?” 


4. 
CHARADES. 
1 
“One!” sald a small boy to me, 
“My sister went out to tea, 
And ob, how long two three! 
It took her an hour to whole 
Her appetite with a roll.” 
ta 
Bonny whole, so bright and bold, 
Cheery friend of young and old, 
Though you first me of my berries, 
And my juicy, scarlet cherries, 
Yet each day and every day 
Second music you repay 
All the loss a thousand fold, 
Darling whole, so bright and bold! 
1m. 
My first found my second 
‘ay up in the attic. 
My whole it was reckoned, 
jut very emphatic 
He sald, “Take the old thin; 
There’s nobody wants it 
Iv. 
’Twas the break of day, and my first sang 


erecceceseeee ef eee, 


away; 
jay.” 


gay. 

I set my second and rode aways 

And long round the world dfd I wander 
and roam, 

But I found no place like my mother’s 


ome, 

And her garden of sweet, old-fashioned 
flowers, 

Where proudly her favorite total towers. 





Conundrums. 


What Is the difference between a mes- 
genger and a penny? None, for they are 
ach one sent (cent). 
From what era are the most pictures 
taken? The camera. 
Why is a wealthy East Indian always 
poor? He always has a lac (lack) of rupees. 
What Arabian Night's Tale do noisy 
Doys remind one of? A lad din. 
It is not 


y is a whisper illegal? 
aloud (allowed). 

What silk is most suitable for a farmer’s 
necktie? Grosgrain, of course. 

Why are debtors llke waves? Because 
they, are billowing (billowing). 
What is the difference between an 
astonished brutal man and an English 
breakfast cake? One is a mazed ruffian 
and the other a raised muffin. 


ee 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cow, goat, stag, deer, 
lamb, cat, steer, ass, dog, buf- 
falo, bison, pig, rat, monkey, 
ape, otter, sheep, kid, ewe, 
panther, hart, tiger, zebra, calf, 

reaver, colt, antelope, ram, 
hound, weasel. 

2. 1, Kind, ling 
qanindling. 2. In, 
fan, tile—infantile. 2G 
3. Moose, head — 
Moosehead. 4. 
room — we 
mushroom. 

3. 1. 6 and 8 
2, 76 and 25. 3. 
Wand 72. 4.5 
and 15. 5. 8 
and 64. 

























Tue PEACE CONFERENCE opened May 18th, 
in the palace known as the “House in the 
Woods,” two miles from The Hagne. It was 
the tsar’s birthday, and congratulatory messages 
were sent tohim. An address of 
welcome was made by Monsieur 
de Beaufort, minister of foreign 
affairs of the Netherlands; and 
Privy Councilor de Staal, the Rus- | 
sian ambassador to Great Britain | 
and head of the Russian delega- 
tion, who was chosen president of 
the conference, responded. The 
sessions are secret, and the pro- 
grammes for discussion are arranged by three 
commissions, one dealing with the restriction of 
armaments and military expenditures, the second 
with the laws governing civilized warfare, and 
the third with mediation and arbitration. 

Tue EreutierH Brrrupay of Queen 
Victoria was celebrated on May 24th, not only 
in England and the British 
colonies, but among English- 
speaking people elsewhere. 
‘There was the largest gather- 
ing of the royal family at 
Windsor that had assembled 
for years, with the exception 
of the jubilee gathering. Four 
generations were -represented. 
The Eton boys serenaded the 
queen, who came forward and bowed repeatedly, 
seeming to be in excellent health. 

ApMIRAL DEwry HomEwArp Bounp.— 
The cruiser Olympia, with Admiral Dewey on 
board, left Manila May 20th, on her homeward 
journey to the United States. She has stopped 
at Hongkong to change her drab war-paint for 
white, and will come by way of the Suez Canal, 
reaching New York, probably, not far from the 
first of August. The Olympia left Manila to 
the noise of saluting batteries and the music of 
brass bands, with the men on the other war-ships 
cheering and the merchant vessels dipping their 
flags. She will be cordially received at foreign 
ports, and preparations are being made for a great 
demonstration when she reaches New York. 

Tue Form oF GOVERNMENT offered to the 
Filipinos by the President, through the Philippine 
Commission, closely resembles that of the terri- 
tories of the United States. The plan includes 
a governor-general and judges appointed by the 
President, a cabinet appointed by the governor- 
general and a general advisory council to be 
chosen by the people. ‘The heads of departments 
and judges would be either Americans or 
Filipinos or both. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A TELLTALE CLock.—A singular case has 


just been decided in Germany after occupying | 


nearly a year in trial. When Prince Bismarck 
died, two Hamburg photographers bribed a 
watcher in the room to allow them to take a 
flashlight picture of the dead chancellor. They 
tried to sell the photograph, but the Bismarck 
family interfered. The photograph itself fur- 
nished the evidence which convicted the persons 
concerned. The men who took the picture did 
not notice a clock on the wall, which was 
reproduced in the photograph and recorded the 
exact moment when the view was taken. It 
was known who was on watch at that moment, 
and the faithless watcher gave the names of the 
photographers. The pictures have been sup- 
pressed, and the photographers sentenced to jail. 
Tue BurraLo Srrike.—The transfer of 
grain from lake vessels to canal boats and rail- 
road cars at Buffalo checked about the middle 
of Jast month by a strike of grain-shovellers. At 
one time, more than 10,000,000 bushels of grain 
were stalled in consequence. One grievance at 
least of the strikers was of a sort to win them 
public sympathy, They eomplained because the 
sub-contractors, or middlemen, who employed 
them were either saloon-keepers or agents for 
them, and insisted on paying the men off in 
drinking-places, where much of the money was 
spent for liquor. They asked to have these 
middlemen abolished and to be put in direct 
relations with the contractors. They secured 
this concession, and have resumed work. 
INTERNATIONAL TRACK ATHLETICS.— 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities have chal- 
lenged the universities of Yale and Harvard to 
an athletic contest to take place in London in the 
last week of July. The programme includes a 
100-yard dash, a 120-yard hurdle-rac quarter- 
mile run, a half-mile run, a three-mile run, 
hammer-throwing, high jump and long jump. 
Pustic ScHooits In PvertToO Rico. 
Beginning with July 1st, free public schools on 
the American plan will be definitely established 
in Puerto Rico, The system has been devised 
by Mr. John B. Eaton, superintendent of schools, 
and contemplates schools for all persons between 
the ages of 6 and 18, supported by public 
taxation and open nine monthis in each year. 
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WITH A NEW AND SAVORY FLAVOR. 

Chop beef, mutton or pork into a hash. Takea 
quantity of Grape-Nuts equal to half the amount 
of meat. Mix into the Grape-Nuts a raw egg and 
what milk it will take up. 

Salt and pepper to taste. 

Now thoroughly mix meat and all into a hash, 
form into patties like sausage and place in a hot 
skillet with only enough butter on bottom to 
prevent sticking. Place cover over the skillet 
and cook until done. 

Put a little piece of butter on top of each patty 
if they tend to become dry, but do not use enough 
to make greasy. 

Serve hot, and you will discover that the meat 
has acquired a most savory flavor from the 
Grape-Nuts, and at the same time it has been 
rendered easily digestible and the elements in 
the Grape-Nuts furnish most valuable nourish- 
ment for athletes as well as invalids. 
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COMPANION. 
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man government has placed some of 
the disposal of experimenters, who are trying to 
discover the best methods of applying electric 
power in agriculture. Both in Germany and 
France agricultural societies are encouraging | 
farmers to study, practically, what is called 
“agricultural electrical engineering.”’ W ind- 
power and water-power are utilized to produce 
electrical energy, which can be transmitted by 
wire toany desired place on a farm, and employed 
to drive plows, punips and threshing-machines, 
and for many other purposes. Gas and petro- 
Jeum motors are also coming into use for agricul- 
tural purposes in Germany. 





How a Hornet CHARGES.—Boys who 
Propose to bombard hornets’ nests may find | 
valuable information in the description, by Mr. | 
Hervy Laney, in the Scientific American, of 
the way those insects defend their homes. There 
is always a sentinel on watch at the entrance, 
and when a stone is thrown at the nest, “the 
hand that threw it has been marked as sure as 
the sun shines, and before the attacking party 
can possibly turn the head he will feel a stunning 

blow in the forehead, and 

possibly drop to the earth 

with pain, for the hornet 

flies with such velocity that | 
= 
rm 

enough in movement to get 

oat of the way.” In making 
such a charge, Mr. Laney says, the hornet flies 
“with head and tail together,” and tlie sting is 
driven deep. But if the boy gets behind a tree 
or bush, and throws from shelter, he is like! 









power of locating the enemy by sight. 
the delivery of a stone is followed by a success- 
ful charge, Mr. Laney thinks, it is because the 
hornet possesses “the faculty of marking the 
direction of a missile thrown at the nest. 





MARS CONSIDERED AS AN ASTEROID.— 
The discovery last summer of a remarkable | 
asteroid, since named Eros, which periodically | 
approaches the earth nearer than any other heay- | 
enly body except the moon, has led a German | 
astronomer, Herr J. Bauschinger, to suggest 
that Mars itself should henceforth be napeaal 
as an asteroid, instead of as a major planet. ‘The | 
comparative smallness of Mars'’s mass, and the 
great eccentricity of its orbit, are adduced as | 
reasons for considering it as a member of the 
asteroid family. If the asteroids once formed a 
single planet, as some have supposed, 
possibly Mars is simply the largest e 
fragment of the ancient planet, which tray 
an orbit lying between the earth and Jupiter. 

THE Ivory Suppry.—In view of the rapid 
disappearance of the herds of elephants which 
formerly roamed in Africa, and the limited 
number of those animals remaining in Asia, Dr. 
R. Lydekker calls attention to the enormous 

supply of ivory 
which exists in 
the frozen tundras 
of Siberia, and 
which, he thinks, 
“will probably 
‘suffice for the 
, world’s consump- 
“tion for many 
This ivory consists of the 
















years to come.” 
tasks of the extinct species of elephant called 


Mmammoths. The tusks of these animals were 
of great size, and are wonderfully abundant at 
some places in Siberia, where the frost has 
perfectly preserved them, and in many cases has 
preserved the flesh of the animals also. 
FoRESEEING DISEASE.—In a recent lecture 
on electricity Prof. Elihu Thomson related how 
Boston physicians had been able, with an X-ray 
tube, to detect the presence of the microbes of 
pneumonia in the lungs before any symptoms of 
that disense were felt by the patient, or were even 
perceptible by ordinary pathological examination. 





AMERICAN RUBLES.—At @ recent meeting 
of the Mineralogical Society in London the 
ence of rubies at Cowie Creek, North Carolina, 
was discussed, and the opinion of experts was 
quoted to the effect that these American rubies | 
are comparable in color and brilliance with the 
finest gems from Burma. The Cowie Creole 
Tubies were first found about 15 years ago. | 

Horses And Men.—Study of the relation | 
between the total length of life and the time 
required to reach maturity has brought out an 
interesting comparison between men and horses. 
A horse at five years is said to be, comparatively, 
as old as a man at 20, and may be expected to 
behave, according to equine standarrls. after the 
manner of the average college student following 
human standards. A ten-year-old horse resem 
bles, so far as age and experience go, 2 man of 
40, while a horse which has attained the ripe age 
of 35 is comparable with a man of 9 years. | 

























the human body is not swift | ; 
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A case of bad health that R-I-P-A- 
will not benefit. They banish 
4 and prolong life. One gives relief. 
Note the word R-. n the package and accept 
no substitute. R-I "0 for 5 cents or twelve 
packets for 45 cents, ad at any dru; 
samples and one thousand test! onials 
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COMPANION. 
Amateur Photographers 


who are up-to-date use 


“|The LOVELL DRY PLATES 


because they are rapid, brilliant, clean, 
absolutely reliable, easy to work, and sure in 
results. These Plates will fit your holders. 
A Sample Package (4x5) sent pre- 
paid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, “ SUN MAGIC.” 


LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. CO., 
Dept. Y, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
will not supply yo 


Bevins 


NEW ERA.” 


pwest thing out! 
It sounds like an electric 
dell. To ring it “push the 
butte Best quality bell 
metal. Loud, 


WANTE 


CAN _| BECOME 
AN ELECTRICIAN? 


‘ou can, We teach ELEC- 
your home by 





lent opportun 
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ng. 
The Electrical Engineer Institute of 
“pene the a0: Instruction, 
Dept. 122 Libert, 
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Sor $1.00 if your dealer hasn't it. 


BEVIN BROS. MFG. CO., 
‘ast Hampton, Conn. 
MAN TUR! IN AM 


SOROSIS. 


The new and perfect Shoe for as ‘omen. 
Its peculiar and re- 
markable qualities have Sa 
made this shoe famous ; 
throughout the world, a 
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Marvels of 
Our Times.” 


Don’t Shed Hairpins | 


Holdfast ” Hairpins. 
here you put them, and 
tis 


OLDEST BELL MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA, 









and you wi 

The only hairpins that sta 

Till nel either fall out, warp, split, break nor rust. 
pe of the top that 

takes them hold fast. 
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BAT JULY 25,1833 
THIS IS A ‘“HOLDFAST" HAIRPIN. 
sure that the hairpins you buy look like thts. 


Always look at the sole % 
before you buy. — This p 
Trade-Mark identifies the Shoe as genuine, 

Catalogue Free. Manufactured by 





make more protit. Do not he der 
getting the genuine Holdfast. 
ished or with black tops. 


514 592 3. 3 3 3p. a. 



















ar,musical tones. | 
Sold by dealers or sent post-paid | 









Mix it 
where it is to be used, then 
\ “you know what's in it 
Why put a ready-made 
\, paint on your house 
made of mysterious 
liquids, when you 
can get linseed oil 
of your dealer and 
know it is genu- 
ine? On the oil 
depends the wear 
oft pe paint. 
Avoid pure white 
lead; it’ kills the 


value of the oil every 
time. When you buy 


NOT READY MIXED 


but ready ground, and add the oil yourself 
(gallon for gallon), you are getting the best 
combination that painters know, and at the 
lowest price for honest paint, costing only 
$1.20 per gallon, saving 25 per cent. ‘of the 
ordinary paint cost. It is better ground and 
more perfectly mixed, all of which tells in 
applying and in the wear of the paint. 


If you use paint, we will gladly mail you 
«« TRUTH ABOUT HOUSE PAINT,” 
and 1,000 painters’ testimonials. 


We send it free— want it? Also our guar- 
antee to refund paint cost in cash, if it cracks, 
peels, blisters or chips off in 5 years. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO.,1219 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 





































































with heavy prongs for braid or bon: A. E. LITTLE & COMPANY, 

If your dealer will not supply you se | 77_Blake Street, Lunn, Mass. 
stamps for sample of six sinall or one | 
Whether your hair is heavy or light. 

lack, brown and auburn. "Handsome Be 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN C0. Box 08, Bloomield, N. J. SAFETY PIN CO., Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. | 


Pears’ 


: Hauthaway’s 


'@ Pat. Leather 


Polish 


Not only gives Patent Leather 
Shoes the brightest and most 






r 4 , lasting polish, but it also Pre- 
What a luxury Pears serves the Patent Leather and 
sof Prevents Cracking. 
soap 1S! 
I Sold Wherever Shoes 


Are Sold. 
By Mail 15c. per box. 


It is the cheapest and 
best toilet soap in all the 
world. 





C. L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, 
Boston, Mass. 


Try our Russet Polish. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores 
sell it, especially druggists. 





The Prices of 
Crescent 
Bicycles 


have never been 
changed in the mid- 
dle of the season. 


Honest prices don’t need to be 
changed. Crescent Prices are Hon- 
est Prices. They are guaranteed. 
The prices we asked yesterday we 
ash to-day, and shall ask through 
all the to-morrows of the season. 
They are fair prices and the wheel 
is the best wheel built. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $60 
Adults’ Chain Models, - $35 
Juvenile Models, (24-inch Wheels) $25 






































We should like to send you our Catalogue 
No. 9, containing ‘‘Care of the Wheel,"’ Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago and New York. 













































































An Excellent Conibinstion. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup oF Fires, manufactured by the 
CauirorNIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and priest tothe system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, sleaneing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakenin 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 

taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants. by a method 
kmown to the CALIFoRNIA Fig SyRuP 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. ¥. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price S0c. per bottle 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 

1.75 & year, payment in advance. 
‘welve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

a peribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All 

cg ht—which is the number 
‘iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
she publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
nerfber directly to thia office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
thould be made in beh oy office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All poat- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 

1d be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to ite in a letter must do it on their own 
ry 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription ts paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue i as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

‘aution ainst paying money to strangers 
cate ignew hibscriphone. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

0 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
901 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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SEA-BATHING. 


N proportion to the immense 
number of those who 
bathe in the sea every 
summer very few are 
injuriously affected, and 
yet the absolute number 
receiving more or less 
injury is large. Sea-bath- 
ing is eminently tonic in 
its effects, but is not 
suited to all who are weak 
and need building up. 

Very thin persons, the 
anzmic, convalescents from severe illness, and 
especially persons with weak or diseased hearts, 
are not apt to be benefited by sea-baths, and 
should as a rule avoid them. The effect of the 
cold water is to drive the blood from the surface 
to the internal organs, and the resulting disturb- 
ances of circulation may be dangerous in those 
with heart disorders or weakened blood-vessels ; 
for this reason the aged, especially, should be 
very careful. 

These remarks apply to still-water bathing as 
well as to surf-bathing, but surf-bathing in any 
case is distinctly unsuited to all but the robust. 

Certain precautions are advisable for all who 
bathe in the sea. In the first place, bathing 
should never be indulged in when overheated, 
nor within two hours after a hearty meal. On the 
other hand, bathing on a perfectly empty stomach, 
as before breakfast, is not advisable; it is a good 
plan for early morning bathers to take balf a 
glass of milk and a soda cracker before starting 
for the beach. 

The time of staying in the water must depend 
upon the individual; some people can stay in 
fifteen or twenty minutes without ill effect, but 
for most people a five-minute plunge is as much 
as Is advisable. 

The habit of going in and out 8 number of times, 
sitting on the beach to dry in the intervals, is far 
from wise. Of course one should invariably make 
for bis bath-house at the first intimation of chilling 
or teeth-chattering, and should there immediately 
strip off the wet clothing and rub back, chest and 
limbs with a rough towel. 

One of the most serious accidents from sea- 
bathing is inflammation of the ears. No one who 
has a discharge from the ears should ever bathe 
in the sea, especially in the surf, and all would do 
well to stop the ears with a little plug of cotton 
before going into the water. 

Many people who cannot bathe in the sea are 
greatly benefited by the sea air and by taking 
sponge-baths, or even tub-baths, In salt water in 
their own rooms every morning, this being followed. 
by brisk rubbing with the rough bath-towel. The 
tonic effect of this procedure is marked. 
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CANADIAN SOLDIERS IN BOSTON. 


The present is not the first “era of good feeling” 
between Great Britain and the United States, and 
it appears that there has been an even more 
remarkable mixing up of Britons and Americans 
in uniform—to wit, the actual mixing up of the 
uniforms—than was lately witnessed on the land- 
ing at Malta of American soldiers en route for the 
Philippines. 

In the “Oriyin and Services of the Third 
(Montreal) Field Battery of Artillery,” a volume 
recently published at Montreal, there Is an account. 
of a visit which this battery made to New England 
in the year 1838. The Montreal battery was the 
guest of Captain Nims’s Light Battery of Boston, 
and afterward visited Portland, Maine. There 
was great cordiality toward the visitors on the 
part of the Yankees, but they bad cause for com- 
plaint against the Canadian government, which 
refused to allow the battery to take its arms into 

* the United States. 

As it was not pleasant for a body of soldiers to 
parade, the observed of all observers, without 
arms, the matter became the subject of corre- 
spondence between Captain Stevenson of the 
Montreal battery and Captain Nims of Boston, 
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as the result of which it was agreed that the 
Boston battery would lend the Canadians belts 
and swords for the occasion. 

So the Montreal battery crossed to St. Lambert 
with its own swords and belts, and before embark- 
ing on the train these were packed and sent back 
to await their return. At Lowell, Massachusetts, 
there were two big boxes awaiting the Canadians, 
which, when opened, were found to contain the 
belts and swords of Captain Nims’s battery. 

These were at once served out to the men, and 
when they arrived in Boston the battery looked 
shipshape. However, as they waited for some 
time in the street preliminary to the parade, the 
people who crowded about began to look curiously 
at the brass buckles on their belts, which all bore 
quite conspicuously the letters “U. 8.” 

“What do those letters stand for on you Brit- 
ishers’ belts?” the Bostonians began to ask. 

“Why, they stand for us,” the men answered. 

“The explanation,” the author of the book 
quoted from says, “appeared to be quite satis- 
factory,” from which it appears that the Bostonian 
of 1858 was either simple-minded or else little 
inclined to take advantage of an opportunity to 
poke gentle fun at a British guest. 


BESET BY WOLVES. 


Fortunately for John Bourke of Mattawa, 
Ontario, a hungry wolf is not very particular 
about what he eats. Bourke was making his way 
on foot through the woods, says the Pembroke 
Observer, when he was chased by a pack of wolves. 
The birch-tree in which he took refuge was soon 
surrounded. 


He happened to have matches in his pocket, so 
he diverted himself, for a few hours, with stripping 
bark froin the tree, lighting it and dropping his 
little torches down on the ravenous animals. 
The fire kept them away from the tree, but they 
did not go far. 

Finally as darkness drew on, 8 man named 
Tomeny, who had been waitin, at the camp where 
Bourke was expected to pass the night, got uneasy 
aud started out to meet him. Tomeny had his 
ritie, and long before he approached the tree 
Bourke’s yells advised him that It was needed. 

Tomeny shot two or three of the wolves on the 
outskirts of the pack. The other wolves started 
to eat them, and Bourke slid down from the tree. 
When the dead wolves were devoured, the others 
took up the chase of the men—and then again 
Tomeny’s rifle cracked. The men reached the 
camp in safety, but only because Tomeny was a 
good marksman and able to keep the wolves busy 
eating each other. 


JOHN WAS READY. ! 

In these days of proposed international alliances 
it is interesting to read of the little difficulty in 
which a Chicago newsboy found himself involved, | 
and how he extricated himself therefrom. ‘ 
He had wandered over into one of the “foreign 





quarters,” on the West Side, where one can hear | f 
al 


ost every language except our vernacular, and | 





he was set upon by two or three boys. i 
He defended himself bravely and was holding | 
his own fairly well, until the two or three were | 
joined by as many more, and then the battle began 
‘oO against him. 

“Bay!” he yelled to a roup. of boys watching 
the fight from the sidewalk, “Is there an Englis! 
boy in the crowd?” 

“Yes,” shouted a stockily built urchin of about 
his own size. | 
“Come yere, then!” panted the young American, 
laying about him with all his might, “an’ we'l | 
clean out the bull gang!” 


And they did. ! 


PRETTY BUSY. 


The Cleveland Leader tells of a family whose 
cook has not been in this country all her life. 
The members of the family have tried to be good 
to her, but It seems that they have failed to meet 
her expectations. 


Molly wrote to her folks at home, not long ago, 
that she was not satisfied with her place. ts 
first wrote with a pencil, and then copied her 
letter with pen. Her mistress found the 
pencilled copy in the kitchen and, very improperly, 
Tead it. Here is a part of the epistle: 

“They make me work very hard here, they do. 
It’s cookin’, bay kin’ and swaypin’ I am all the 
time, and here f am now at this minit writin’ to 
ie? wid me right hand, claynin’ the snow from! 
he sidewalk wid me left hand, and shovellin’ coal | 
into the furnace wid me other!” 


GOOD REASON. 


Storekeepers at times resort to ingenious 
methods to attract trade. The following is said 
to be an exact copy of a placard displayed in front 
of a store in a Southern town: 


“Step inside and get the greatest bargains you'll 
ever get again.” 

Here is an announcement posted by a Russian 
shopkeeper in front of his place of business: 

“The reason why I have hitherto been able to 
sell m) foods so much cheaper: than anybody else 
is that I am a bachelor, and do not need to make 
a profit for the maintenance of wife and children. 
It is now my duty to inform the public that this 
advantage will shortly be withdrawn from them, 
as Lam about to be married. They will, therefore, 
Mo. well to make their purchases at once at the 
old rate.’ 


PROOF OF IT. 


The art of “putting two and two together” is 
humorously exemplified In this dialogue from the 
New York Weekly: 


Ars. De Gree: How did you manage to get home 
so early to-night? You said there were to be a 
number of initiations. 

Mr. De Gree (prominent Mason): The initiations 
had to be posthoned: All the regalia, draperies, 
and so forth had mysteriously disappeared. 

Mrs. De Gree: Aha! Now I’ve found out all 
about yer Masons! So it’s true, after all, and 
you safd It wasn't. 

Mr. De Gree: What's true? 

Mrs. De Gree: You keep a goat. 


“HAVE re anny ancisters, Mrs. Kelly?” asked 

Mrs. O'Brien. | “And phwat’s ancisters?” “Why, 

people you sphrung {rom “Listen to me, Mrs. 
Brien,” said Mrs. Kelly, impressively. 

from the rale sthock av Donahues thot sphring 

from nobody. They sphring at thim!”—Puck. 








COMPANION. 


The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- 
Phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 
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The “Mossberg” 
TIRE BELL. 


No springs nor clockwork to operate 
Its striking mechanism. 


Two Hammers 


stand upright inside the bells. 
These hammers are thrown up- 
ward by the revolving knuckle- 
shaped axle carrying the friction 
wheel. They strike the bells a 
sharp, quick blow, and immedi- 
ately drop down, leaving the bells 
to vibrate freely, thus producing 
the loudest, clearest, most mu- 
sical tones possible. Place bell 
directly in front of post over front 
wheel (rear wheel if preferred). 
Operated by means of a slight cord connecting with a 
small latch on the handle iy 


The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 
Nothing to Get Out of Order. Never Rattles. 


Prices; No- 1. Mossberg Chime, . . 75 cents. 
* No. 2. Single Gong, . . . 580 cents. 

Sent post-paid direct from factory at these prices. 
PRANKOMOSSBERG CO., 640 Atwells Ave., Providence, R. I. 


Skirt Binding Beauty 


(Adv. 






PIERCE VAPOR bAUNCH 





AND UPWARD 
PIERCE ENGINE CO..BOX 1, RACINE, . 


A Telegraph Operator’s 
ani leadgto the highest poeltiona We 
teach it quickly and start our 
graduatesin Railroad or Com- 





catalogu 
VALENTINES’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


















There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 


Kodak 


Simplicity and Kodak 
Quality created the/* 
standard by which all 
cameras are measured. 


| 


That’s why the clerk says: “It’s as 
good as a Kodak,’’ when trying to sell 
an inferior camera. 


(U. 8. Patent No. 621,089, March 14, 1899) 


Fits because brush edge Is woven with 
adouble heading, the S. H. & M. velveteen 
cut on bias and inserted between sides of 
head, creating the Famous Natural Skirt-Fit- 
ting Curve. No other has half its wear, or 
half its rich, deep beauty. The good ready- 
made skirts are sure to be bound with it. 
Be sure that “S. H. & M.” is stamped on back. 


w shades. If your dealer hasn't it, drop @ postal 
Fo the BH. & Mt Gone Hoe a REANIOR Ar oo Ree, 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 






Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak Catalogues free of 


dealers or by mate, 


Cottages by the Sea 


or in the Mountains 


are apt to be damp, especially 
A 


damp house is neither cheerful 


if they are closed all winter. 





nor healthy. Paiut is shiny 
and cheerless, while paper peels off the walls. 


Muralo is Dry. 


It hardens with age and cannot decay; it is fire-proof and 
sanitary ; it will not make a damp house dry, but a damp house 


will not make it moist; it is beautiful; it is inexpensive. 
Write for color card and address of nearest dealer. 


THE MURALO CO., Dept. B, New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, New York City. 


the Ultra 


For 


Shoe Women 


A light, stylish summer boot—cool, 
comfortable and dressy. Made from 
finest chocolate-colored kid, soft as 
velvet, with fancy silk figured vesting 
top, a light turn sole, slightly narrow 
toe, medium heel. This boot isa marvel 
for the price —guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and to give absolute satisfaction. 


$2.50 


per pair. 
Our Free Catalogue is the handsomest 
issued. Shows you latest styles 
fancies in spring and summer foot- 
r—magnificently illustrated. Free 
a postal 


f your dealer—if he will not 
ply you with the “ULTRA,” send 
his name with your order direct 
(money-order, draft or 
(check), and we will send 
es at once, delivery char- 
zes prepaid. State plain! 
size and width wanted. 


MOORE-SHAFER 
SHOE MPG. CO. 
201 Main St., 


Brockport, 
New York. 


Se | 

































Made in all 










one price, 
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A Typhoon off Formosa. 
Upon leaving Yokohama aboard the good 


steamship B., en route for Manila, I found 
myself the sole saloon pdssenger, the fifty or 
sixty others who had travelled with me from 
San Francisco having landed and gone their 
various ways in Japan, after bidding me com- 
miserating farewells, one and all taking pains to 
assure me that my loneliness during the next 
few days would be relieved by excitement, as it 
was the height of the season for typhoons, and 
the H. was headed directly into the region where 
they occur. 

My departing friends grieved also that I was 
to spend a week in Hongkong, the hottest and 
Most unhealthy place on earth at that time of 
year, and that we had lately read that the Island 
of Sangir, south of the Philippines, had become 
an active volcano, distributing the former inhabi- 
tants widely in the South Pacitic Ocean, accom- 
panied by lava, ashes and other volcanic matter. 

Altogether it may be imagined that my feelings 
were somewhat lugubrions, as 1 stood on the 
“turtleback" of the B. and watched Yokohama 
break water fade away in the distance; especfally 
as the turtleback was adorned with eight ship's 
coftins, each fashioned from a big log of wood 
split and hollowed out, containing the remains of 
as many Chinese passengers, which had been 
embalmed during the voyage by the surgeon at 
twelve “yen” apiece, and were being taken home 
to be buried in the sacred soil of China. 

We had fine weather at the beginning of the 
voyage, and [ had regained my cheerfulness 
when, one evening after dinner, | found on deck 
a group of officers gathered at the rail, all gazing 





FIRST EFFECTS OF THE TYPHOON, 


away toward the southwest at a strange-looking 
bank of clouds, ugly with red and green color 
and edged with fang-like spikes of ragged, black 
vapor, rising over the dim, hazy line which 
represented the coast of China. 

in a moment the captain left the group and 
hurried into the chart-room, while the chi i 
summoned a quartermaster and a Chinese sailor, 
and the three swung themselves down into the 
steerage, whence there suon arose the sounds 
of vigorous Anglo-Saxon commands and loud 
Mongolian expostulation. 

In a few moments the Chinese had all been 
hurried below and the huge hatch pushed into 
place and locked over them—not, however, before 
fifty or more yellow arms and hands had been 
thrust out, casting to the winds a multitude of 
ted slips of paper covered with hiervglyphies, 
most of which whirled away to leeward, while a 
few drifted into the rigging or floated to the 
deck. These were prayers to the storm-spirit, 
that it would show mercy to the senders thereof 
during the coming typhoon.. 

‘The officers had matters of their own to attend 
to that night, so I turned in early. By advice 
of the purser, [ had exchanged my saloon state. 
room for a small one on the hurricane-deck, 
furnished with a single berth and no transom, 
but affording more air and coolness. 

When I fell asleep the ship was as steady 
as a rvom-floor, and the only sounds were those 
of the watch lashing the steamer-chairs and 
other deck litter to the hand-rails, the rhythmic 
jarring of the engines, and an occasional faint 
call from the lookout in his little porch on the 
foremast. 

I was awakened early next morning by a pair 
of hair-brushes, a shaving-brush, and a soap-dish 
hitting me about the head and shoulders. Up I 
sat, only to land on the floor in company with 
other toilet paraphernalia and my mackintosh, 
which had been flung from its hook, and envel- 
oped me like a big bat. 

I was extricating myself from the wreck of 

- my luggage and being banged about between the 
wall and the edge of the berth, when the door 
opened and shut with astonishing swiftness, and 
in came the doctor in dripping oilskins, inquiring 
how I liked it and what he could do for me. 
Without waiting for an answer, and with a 
dexterity born of long sea-guing experience, he 
managed to put my belongings into their places 
and me into my clotnes, with the mackintosh 
outside. 

He told me that the ship had run into the edge 
of the typhoon about an hour and a half before ; 
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full speed and had not made an eighth of a mile 
in that time; that a Chinese sailor and most of 
the deck litter, including all the steamer-chairs, 
had gone overboard, and that the island of 
| Formosa was about twenty miles in a bee-line to 
| leeward. 

“Now,” he added, “just hang on to me and 
we'll get down to break fast."” 

The saloon coumpanionway was around the 
corner from my stateroom door, and so [ had a 
brief glimpse outside. 
crean-white foam, seemed as flat under the awful 
wind as a pond; nevertheless the B. was rolling 
as if in the trough of a heavy ground-swell, and 
at every roll a torrent of water like swift river- 
rapids would sweep along the deck with incredible 
force and speed. 

Now and then a shower of spray, mi 
with great lumps of water, would crasli 
the deck-houses like small stones, with hi 
there a brick, and this was the only sound which 
could be heard above the screaming of the wind 
through the rigging. 

There was no sighing or wailing or whooping 
about that wind; it simply screamed, without 
rising or falling inflection, appallingly and 
monotonously, like several loconwtive whistles 
with the valves fastened back. 

‘The doctor at last succeeded in landing me in 
the saloon, and deposited me in a chair, mackin. 
tosh and all. The purser and his clerk were the 
only other officers present, except the captain, 
who was standing, a dripping giant, ut the side- 
board, bolting cold beef and scolding the stewards 
for their slowness. The monkey-like little Japs, 
however, were really doing wonderfully well 
under the circumstances, and supplied us with a 
very good break fast. 

“Are we all right?” I asked the purser. 








answered, calmly. 
“And suppose they don't?" 


in mighty short order, 1 presume.” 





moving in a vast circle, the interior of w 
apt to be a flat calm, the whole mass advai 
with considerable speed. ‘hey generally origi- 
nate in the China Sea during the summer and 
early autumn months, often sweeping up the coast 





, | as far as Japan and inte the North Pacitic. 
, About ten o'clock I was in the smoking-room | 


when the chief officer came in, with a burst of 
wind and water, to get a light for his pipe. He 
told me, between puffs, that a little steamer, 
probably a Japanese, had just crossed the B.'s 
bows, missing her by about twenty feet, and 
gone away to leeward in a smother of foam. 
“If she'd struck us,”’ said he, “‘there’d have been 
two missing ships, sure.’’ 

“May I go out and see what is going on?” 
I asked. 

“No!” he replied, emphatically. 
one man today. He was only a Chinaman, of 
course, but we haven't any to spare; and it 
doesn't sound well for the line to lose passengers.” 

I stayed in. For three hours longer the steady 
shriek of the wind went on, and the B. rolled 
and rolled. Now and then, when the spray 
crashed less violently against the outside walls, I 
could hear a strange and, at first, unaccountable 
sound, peculiarly dismal and depressing, caused 
by the unhappy Celcstials in the steerage, 
endeavoring to allay the storm-spirit’s anger with 
songs and instrumental music. As they could 
be heard in the smoking-ruom on the hurricane- 
deck, the steerage must have been an unearthly 
pandemonium. 

A little after noon the wind began to moderate, 
or rather the ship began to work out of it, only 
to meet a head sea which rendered the smoking- 
room uninhabitable, and disorganized even the 
little Japanese stewards, for tons of water began 
to crash over the bows as the steamer pitched 
into the huge rollers, piling up against the deck- 
houses and finding its way into the saloon in 
cataracts, 


concerned for those on board, pitching is much 
more dangerous to a big steamer than rolling, for 
it throws the propellers out of water and sets 
the engines “racing,” with the probability of 
scattering propeller-blades to the winds, or of 
breaking the shafts. However, the sea had gone 
down next morning, and the B. was making 
yood headway. 

in a few hours the great hills which guard the 
entrance to Hongkong Harbor came in sight. 
Soon after landing I was told a story current in 
| the far Kast about a down-east Yankee skipper, 
who was making his first deep-sea voyage on a 
schooner from New York to Hongkong. 

After nearly four months he was almost in 
port when he ran into a typhoon. Mistaking it 
for an ordinary coast-of-Maine gule, he treated it 
accordingly, and instead of trying to work out, 
he hoisted a corner of a jib and ran before the 
wind. 

The result of his misjudgment was that he 
continued to run for seventeen days, and eventu- 
ally found himself in the middle of the South 
Pacific, half-way to South America. Ile made 
| the best of his way back to Hongkong, arriving 
after a weary struggle. 

“How did he feel wh:n he got ashore?” 

“Well, said my informant, another down- 
easter, retlectively, “he was what you might call 
real peevish."” CHARLES B, Ilowarp, 





that she was “headed up" with engines going at | 


The sea, covered with | 


“We are as long as the engines hold,” he} 


“Why, then, we shall be bumping on Formosa 


A typhoon is a sort of combination of cyclones | 


“We've lost | 


Although more comfortable as far as motion is | 
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“A Medicine with a Mission.” 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The anniversary of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill (June 17, 1775) recalls a hero who met his 
death in that contest, Dr. and Gen. Joseph 
Warren, amd on the front cover we reproduce 
the most expressive part of the Warren statue, 
which stands in the relic-room of the Bunker 
Hill Monument. 1t will be remembered that 
at Bunker IHill—so anxious was he to assist the 
patriots—Warren waived his superior rank as 
major-general of the Massachusetts forces, and 
served as a volunteer aid to Col. William 
Prescott. 


The principal food product of Massa- 
chusetts is not beans, but milk. A volume of 
the state census of 1895, just issued, shows that 
the total value of all agricultural products during 
the census year was about fifty-three million 
dollars. The milk produced in that year was 
valued at almost fourteen million dollars. Eggs 
took the second place, although far enough 
behind, with a valuation of less than three 
million dollars. Potatoes ranked third, butter 
fourth, cranberries fifth, strawberries sixth, and 
qucumbers, worth three hundred thousand dollars, 
beat oats and rye in the race for the largest total. 
A Minnesota farmer might rub his eyes and 
wonder over these statistics, but of course they 
indicate nothing except that Massachusetts is 
not an agricultural state. 

The largest schooner ever constructed, 
the John B. Prescott, was launched at Camden, 
Maine, last year. Now her builder's blood is 
up, and he proposes to turn out a six-master 
which shall beat his own record. The monster 
will be three hundred and ten feet long on the 
Keel, three hundred and forty-five feet over all, 
and will register about twenty-seven hundred 
tons net, with an estimated coal-carrying capacity 
of five thousand or more tons. She is to cost a 
hundred thousand dollars, and will be ready for 
launching in June, 1900, Some shipbuilders 
have said that a vessel of this length would be 
too “tender”? to bear any strain—but then, 
everybody said the same thing about the first 
four-master, the Gorernor Ames, which was 
launched at Waldoboro in 188%. So long as 
wood, water and enterprising builders endure, it 
will be wise to make no such prophecies, but to 
applaud a great snecess—and wait for the next 
one, 








The subject of long streets has recently 
engaged the attention of the Philadelphia Press 
and the New York Herald, and some interesting 
facts have been elicited. Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, boasts the Press, is the longest asphalted 
thoroughfare in the world. Sixty-nine feet wide, 
from curb to curb, all the way, it stretches for 
eleven miles through the heart of the city, and 
seven-elevenths of it is asphalted. 

This provokes the Herald to suggest that 
while Broad Street is very well,—for Philadel- 
phia,—Broadway, New York, is “probably the 
longest city street in the world.” ‘To be sure, it 
is numbered only up to 1,810, yet it extends from 
Bowling Green to the city of Yonkers, sixteen 
miles. 

‘Thereupon the Boston Globe modestly remarks 
that Washington Street, starting at Haymarket 
Square, Boston, runs southward in an almost 
straight line over the old turnpike—to Provi- 
dence, forty-five miles! Putting its proposition 
in more tenable form, the Globe adds that in 
Boston alone it is numbered up to 4,554; and 
under the one name of Washington Street it 
runs clear to the South Walpole post-office, 
twenty-one miles, thus beating Broadway by 
five miles. 

All in all, it is an enlivening and instructive 
controversy. The safe attitude for an outsider 
to take is to ucknowledge that they are all fine 
streets—and to add that, as the slang phrase puts 
it, there are others. 

A Hereford bull that has crossed the 
Atlantic three times may fairly claim admiration 
as a traveller. Yet there are reasons why his 
owner, a stock-breeder in Embden, Maine, feels 
No great pride in this feature of the animal's 
record. 

The bull was purchased in Glasgow, and 
shipped to Portland onan Allan liner. Joyously 
hastening to get his prize-winning beast, the 
breeder was rebuffed by the government Inspector, 
who told him that since Portland is not a quar- 
antine port, the bull could not be landed. Boston. 
was the nearest quarantine port, and the breeder 


besought the steamship people tu take the beast | 


there; but they refused, on the ground that they 
had no boats running from Portland to Boston, 
and could not travel outside their route. 

It was evident that one of two things must be 
done; get the beast ashore at Portland or send 
him back to Glasgow. In pursuance of the 
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bull from Portland to Boston, where it had to 
undergo its ninety days’ quarantine. The 
authorities refused to consent. Back to Glasgow 
went the bull. 

On the fifth of May the little tragi-comedy 
began to draw toa close. The bull then arrived 
in Boston on the Peruvian, and went into quar- 
antine. But now the question is, as between 
the steamship company and the breeder, Who 
pays for the bull's last two voyages? 


The county fair has figured in this column 
before, but the problem of its successful admin- 
istration is not one to be solved with a word, and 
many managers of fairs will be glad to consider 
these other “advertising features’ suggested by 
the Billboard: 

Offer a prize to the farmer who has driven the 
longest distance to attend the fair and paid his 
admission. Do this each day of the fair, and 
make the prize substantial. 

Offer a prize for the largest family that visits 
the fair, paying admission, 

Offer a prize for the largest party—in one 

on—to visit the fair. 

lave a Dewey day. Make it the day you are 
afraid of. Just lt it Dewey day, and that 
magical name will do the rest. 

The last suggestion, happily blending senti- 
ment and “business,” is peculiarly applicable to 
this section, and of course it will be generally 
adopted. Itis safe to say that when the admiral, 
traversing his native New England, sees his 
name in big letters on every barn and fence-post, 
he will realize more clearly than ever before 
what it ineans to be famous. 


———<o=—___— 


A Unique Tavern Sign. 


The old Ames Tavern at Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, was conducted by Nathaniel Ames, the 
celebrated almanac-maker, who began catering 
to the traveller about the year 1735. The sign 
which Landlord Ames put out before his estab- 
lishment was unique; it had, moreover, a history, 
or rather it illustrated an episode-in his family 
history, and was the source of’ some trouble to 
him. There was a suit at law in which Mr. 
Ames was interested which was before the court 
for many years, much to the disgust of the 
tavern-keeper. At last the court decided in 
favor of Landlord Ames, but so outraged did he 
feel at the long delay that he decided to have 
a little fun at the expense of the court. The 
story is told by Mr. Field in “The Colonial 
‘Tavern.”” 

Doctor Ames, although the successful party, 

exprssal, his disapproval of the dissenting 
judges by causing the whole court to be painted 
on the signboard of his tavern, sitting in great 
state in their large wigs, each judge being easily 
recognized. The names of the judges thus 
represented were Benjamin Lynde, Richard 
Saltonstall, Paul Dudley, Stephen Sewall and 


John C ashing. Lynde and Dudley, the dissent- 
jog jue judges, were depicted with their backs 
ned. 


An Open book was before them, underneath 
which was written, “Province Laws.” 

Around the table in front of the bench were 
six figures, one of whom was standing. Over 
the head of the chief justice was the Arms of 
Great Britain, while above this was the inscrip- 
tion, “Nearest Akin to Fisher” (Fisher Ames 
was one of the contending parties in the law- 
suit). Underneath the whole was “August 18, 





The court, hearing of the sign, sent the sheriff 
to bring it before them. Doctor Ames heard the 

order given, being then in Boston, and by 
luek and hard riding had just time enough to 
ai do his sign before the sheriff arrived at 
edham. 


——~<e> —_—__ 


Lost in the Woods. 


So many travellers and hunters tell, with 
great effect, their experiences in getting lost, 
that one might almost think it a desirable condi- 
tion, furnishing as it does such excellent ‘‘copy”’ 
and such food for talk. Now, however, instead 
of dwelling upon its terrors, a writer in Forest 
and Stream gives a few simple rules for 
avoiding the misfortune. He says: 


In the first place, one should carry in one's 
heal a general idea of the main streams, moun- 
tains and ule In a new or strange country 
this knowledge should be obtained at once. On 
the first day out of a new camp keep ag much as 
possible on high ground; look back frequently, 
so that the country will not appear strange when 
you turn, and do not burden your mind with too 
many stall details. 

Simply remember, for instance, that if you 
turn to the left from the divide where you stand, 
you will come into the valley of the stream on 
which pu are camped, but tt if you turn to 
the right, you will come toa stream that flows 
in another direction. 

Also remember that your camp is-near such 
and such a looking hill; or, better still, that it is | 
in range with two mountain peaks. It is 
always better, for the first day or two, not to get 
out of the valley where your camp is located; 
but if you do so, go back the way you came. 
Short cuts in a new country mislead many a 
hunter. 

Always carry @ compass. Remember: the 
direction of your camp, and then if cor 
really lst. sit down, build a fire, and make a 
smoke. This is supposing that ya have com 

panions, for no greenhorn should be in camp 
jalone. Your friends will look you up next day, 
| and it is better to sit by the fire and take it easy 
‘than to run all over the country. Ev year 
men are lost who, if they had made a smoke sand 
then sat down, would have been in camp by 
noon the next day. Instead of this, they lose 





cheaper plan, the breeder offered to provide a) their heads, travel at random, suffer from want 
sealed, disinfected car in which to transport the | and fear, or even die of | 
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she came.to me two years ago she gave 





















By Hortense 


LEASE, mum,” said 

Sarah, “‘here’s a paper 

a tramp handed me 
at the door.” 

I laid down my work with a sigh. 
usual,” I thought, as 1 took the paper and. 
read: 

Lady am deaf dumb want work please help. 

Thomas Crocker. 

“What sort of a person is he, Sarah?” I 
asked. 

“Dreadful ragged, mum, and I s’pose deef 
and dumb, he acted so queer, and one hand 
gone at the wrist,’’ answered Sarah, in a tone 
of mingled pity and disapproval. She gener- 
ally disapproves of my attempts at charity—so 
many have resulted in dismal failure. 

“Poor fellow!” I exclaimed. “I will cer- 
tainly see what I can do for him.” Sarah 
departed, I think secretly pleased in this 
instance, although she felt it her duty to utter 
a solemn warning regarding diseases. 

I folded up my sewing and went down-stairs. 
At the side door I found Thomas Crocker, his 
clothes a mass of patches, but very clean, his 
left sleeve neatly sewed round the poor stump 
of his wrist; small, wiry, pathetic, with a 
dark, thin face full of gentleness and timidity, 
lighted by beautiful, intelligent gray eyes. He 
doffed his ragged cap, with many a bow and 
smile, and then handed me the stub of a pencil 
and a small advertising blank book. On the 
first page was written: 

“Trim trees grass roses weed beds paint 
fence whitewash work all kind.” 

I simply could not turn him away, and then 
I really wanted some work done; so I put him 
to weeding my flower-beds. _I watched him for 
some time from the window. It wasa pleasure 
to see his ingenuity and agility in handling his 
tools, his look of intense interest and absorp- 
tion in his work. 

“Mollie,” asked my husband, when he came 
home to dinner, “have you started a recruiting 
station for Coxey’s army? Where on earth 
did you get that?” He pointed toward the 
yard. 

“Just come and watch him work a minute, 
and try to feel properly ashamed of yourself, 
Henry,” I answered, drawing him toward the 
door, where Crocker could be seen preparing 
to wheel a barrow of rubbish to the rear of the 
yard by fastening a piece of rope to one handle- 
bar and slipping his stump through the loop 
thus made. 

As we looked, my little troop of four hungry, 
happy schoolboys came galloping and yelling 
down the street; but the man calmly worked 
on, never noticing a noise that I thought would 
almost have roused the dead. I called the 
boys, and told them about Crocker and his 
infirmities, cautioning them not to appear to 
notice anything unusual, as he might be sensi- 
tive. My little fellows, although rough and 
boisterous sometimes, at heart are young 
American gentlemen, and I felt sure a word 
only was necessary; and then, like most 
American men, big or little, they adored their 
mother. 

After dinner my youngest, Ted, aged six, 
went gravely and seated himself on the steps 
to watch the work proceed. For some time 
Crocker did not notice him, but finally he 
straightened up and caught sight of the little 
fellow. A look of delight sprang into his 
eyes, and he waved his hand to him as if they 
were old friends. Ted came flying into the 
house. 

“Mother!” he called, excitedly. 
may I show him my rabbits?” 

“Yes, Ted, but don’t keep him from his 
work, dear.” 

He was off to the yard in a flash, and I soon 
saw him and Crocker bending over two little 
fat white balls of fur. The other boys joined 
them, and then such motioning and laughing 
and wild gesturing, the boys forgetting and 
screaming at him with all their might, then 
laughing at themselves, and Crocker smiling 
and seeming to know just what was happening. 





“The | 


“Mother, 





Then he laid down his tools and 


Booth Gillespie. 


they all disappeared, to see the 
other pets and treasures. 
When Crocker presented hita- 


her name as Sallie, but as I make it a 
rule with my maids to call them by their 
full names, I began to call her Sarah. The 
more dignified title seemed to please her 
fancy, and day by day she was becoming 
more and more overbearing in her efforts 
to live up to her name. 


The summer drifted slowly by, the days 
filed with picnics, games, outings and fun 
for the boys and Crocker, who had begun 
to play quite an important prt in our 
every-day, out-of-door life. 

One day early in September Sarah came 
up to say that Crocker was below, to see me 
especially. He hadn’t been at the house 


self later in the afternoon with his little paper | for nearly a week, and I was wondering if he 


saying he had finished, and I asked how. much | were ill, so I hurried down. 


There stood 


I ewed him, he took his book and made a| Crocker, painfully unlike himself, in a badly 
laborious calculation, which finally resulted in | fitting suit of new clothes, his face particularly 





““THE RAGGED MAN ® # © GENTLY LIFTED THE COVER.” 


forty cents, or four hours at ten cents an hour. 
Now it just happened that I knew he had been 
on the place nearly five hours, so I reminded 
him of the fact; he smiled and shook his head, | 
adding to his “‘bill:” 

“Play young gentlemen, % hour.”” 

When I insisted upon paying for the time 


they had wasted for him, he shook his head | 


most vigorously, replying, ‘Pleasure Crocker 
love child.” Then he thanked me profusely 
for giving him work, and when I wrote, ‘Come 
again soon,” his glad surprise was really 
touching. 

As the summer came on we saw him often. 
He gradually came to do all my outdoor work, 
proving so valuable that I freely recommended 
him to any of my friends and neighbors who 
kept no man, and thus enabled him to build up 
a nice little trade in our suburb. His affection 
and gratitude were flattering in the extreme, 
and when Henry one day brought him a pair 
of overalls to work in, he fairly oppressed us 
with his thanks. Even Sarah unbent to a 
degree, and admitted that Crocksy —as the 
boys soon nicknamed him — was “right down 
good.” 

Sarah was my greatest trial and pleasure: 
honest, faithful, painstaking, but slow and 
“set in her ways’? beyond measure. When 





proud and beaming as he waved his hand 
grandly toward a young woman, standing 
, awkwardly in the background—his wife. 

“Crocksy,”’ I wrote, ‘why haven’t you told 
me before that you were married?” 

“This morning,” he replied. ‘Name Evy. 
She talk!” Oj, the world of pride and pathos 
in the last two little words, “She talk!’’ 

I did not like Evy from the first time I saw 
her there with him. Physically she was much 
his superior—tall, dark, coarse, but rather fine- 
looking, a buxom country girl; but I felt that 
otherwise she was beneath him. She looked 
stupid and sullen. How could a man with 
Crocker’s gentle, kindly nature fancy such a 
‘woman ? 

I tried to be interested in her for his sake, 
and because he had evidently brought his bride 
to see me first, as his best friend. I chatted 
with her a few moments, as well as one can 
chat and receive only “Yes” or “No” for 
reply. Finally, in asking about their plans, 
their home, and whether she expected to work, 
she gave a glance of almost indignation as she 
answered, ‘ont have to work. He can keep 
me well ’nough !”” 

That was the secret, then, of her marrying 
poor maimed Thomas Crocker, whose innate 
loveliness of disposition she could neither 








understand nor appreciate. He could “keep 
her well,” and I knew she would keep the 
poor fellow ground to the very earth with her 
unreasonable demands for finery and other 
foolishness. 

Poor Crocksy seemed so happy for a while 
that I hoped she might make his life a little 
brighter, but only a few months passed before 
Sarah told me she was hearing things of Evy 
—of her dressing, and running around to par- 
ties and places where her husband was neither 
invited nor expected. Sarah thoroughly disap- 
proved of frivolity in general and of Evy in 
particular, so the stories lost no gloss in the 
telling. Crocksy’s eyes began to have a 
troubled look; he grew thinner, and seemed 
really feverish in his anxiety for work. He 
would come when it was hardly light, even on 
cold winter days, barely taking time to eat the 
meagre meals he brought, and to which pride 
forbade his ever adding any of the warm 
dishes Sarah urged upon him. 

As my “literary efforts,” as Henry called 
my attempts to converse with Crocksy, con- 
sumed so much time, we gave each other 
lessons—he in the sign manual, and I in the 
lip motion. Crocksy proved the apter pupil, 
and when I was still stumbling, or rather 
fumbling, over the simplest words, he could 
easily understand short sentences. He never 
used any superfluous words, either in writing 
or talking with his fingers, and seemed impa- 
tient that I did not learn to condense as well 
as he. 

Time went on till summer came and passed 
again; and one day Crocksy appeared, carrying 
in his arms a little bundle, which he handed 
me with a face of such grave pleasure and 
satisfaction that the tears sprang unbidden to 
my eyes. 

“He brings me his joys, never his sorrows,” 
I thought tenderly of the ragged man, who 
gently lifted the cover and showed a little 
sleeping baby face. On its plain little dress 
was pinned a paper—“‘name Mary.” 

I gathered the little figure to me, and carried 
it off to the house to have a good cry over my 
small namesake. She seemed all Crocksy’s 
baby to me; I could not connect this dainty, 
refined little creature with that coarse woman. 
I hunted some little garments of Ted’s, and 
when the baby awoke, looking at me with her 
father’s eyes, I dressed her up, and making a 
bundle of her own little belongings, carried 
her down to her father. He instantly noticed 
the change, and a look of pleasure, then pain, 
came over his face. Gathering her up, he 
trudged off without even his customary wave 
of the hand. 

It was not the last we saw of her by any 
means; he would occasionally bring her to us 
for a short visit, always neatly dressed, and 
constantly growing prettier and more like him. 
She was a recompense from heaven to make 
amends for his wife’s shortcomings. He seemed 
to worry about Evy no longer; the child occu- 
pied every thought. And when the boys 
would send her little gifts, his cup seemed 
bubbling over. 

To Ted she was a certain delight, with her 
calm, placid face, and he often begged Crocksy 
to leave her overnight, promising to take good 
care of her, and have her ready to go back in 
the morning. 

One day, when we were all bending over the 
little creature, Crocksy said to me, “Think 
talk?” Then I knew he was worrying for 
fear the child would inherit his infirmity. She 
certainly heard every sound, so I tried to 
reassure him on that point; but often he would 
question me, “When talk?” ‘You teach 
talk ?”” and I knew he would feel it keenly if 
the little one was mute. 

Time rolled on and early spring came, bring- 
ing with it my own tiny daughter, a little 
tender flower from heaven, whom the first hot 
breath of summer faded and withered; and 
then, in spite of care and prayers, the angels 
took her to their closer shelter, leaving an ache 
in my: heart and a void in my arms only God 
and some mothers can know. 

During my little one’s brief life Crocksy 
was as earnest and devoted as ever, lifting her 
tenderly and carrying her about the yard on 
pleasant days, talking to her in the beautiful 
language of looks and smiles. She seemed so 
contented with him that I only wished he could 
be nearer to us all the time. 

In the sad, drear time that followed he was 
thoughtful beyond words. He found I visited 
the little grave every Saturday, so after dinner 
he always brought me my small basket, with 
the freshest, sweetest flowers he could find in 
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the yard, all tastefully arranged. I soon found | 
that he frequently made trips to the little plot 
himself, and never a weed was to be seen there. 

Several times he had placed plants of his own 
raising about the grave. Once I met him there 
with his little Mary, who was beginning to 
toddle about, a lovely, spirituelle creature. 

Henry told me afterward that when Crocksy 
lifted his child to look at our little girl, as she 
lay ready for her long, sweet sleep, Mary had 
said “‘Baby”’ quite distinctly—the first word those 
timid lips had ever uttered. Her father's look of 
joy when Henry told him was some compensation 
for the sorrow we could but feel on seeing this 
little child, born to a heritage of infirmity, 
perhaps shame, so strong and well, and our 
little looked-for, longed-for daughter taken so 
soon. 

But—perhaps he needed his child more than 
we did ours. 


It was a cold, snowy night the following | 


winter, when Crocksy appeared right after 
supper, his face white and drawn with pain, a 
look of despair in his eyes. Henry went to find 
out his trouble, and returning, beckoned me to 
the hall. Evy had gone, so Crocksy said; he 
did not know or care whither. She went alone, 
but had taken the child! Perhaps she took the 
little girl through affection, which 1 doubt, or to 
have some hold on her father. He knew her 
whereabouts, but had no money to go to her, 
and wanted Henry to lend him some, leaving 
his old-fashioned silver watch as security. 

“What shall I do?” asked Henry. 

1 knew what he intended to do, so, without 
answering, I walked into the kitchen where 
Crocksy was sitting, the picture of misery. He 
raised his head, and a ray of hope came into his 
eyes when he saw me. 

“Crocksy,” I said, in the sign manual, in 
which I] had made great progress, “Mr. Preston 
will Jend you money, but you must keep your 
watch to use on your trip. When you find your 
little girl, bring her here; the little lodge at the 
corner of the lot shall be yours. You may have 
your meals here, and for pay work about the 
yard.” 

He stood up as I finished, new life in his face, 
determination in his erect head and shoulders. 
Then this poor, simple mute, with a gesture of 
affection and trust, took my hand and bowed 
his head over it a moment, and I knew he was 
blessing me. 

A few days later he returned with his child; 
no one ever knew, or ever will know, what he 
said or did to induce the mother to give her up; 
but she never troubled him, and to this day has 
never appeared or taken any notice of her child. 

The few pieces of furniture Crocksy brought 
consisted of a rude, home-made cradle, a plain 
pine bed, two common chairs and a little trunk— 
that was all; but when 1 went down to the little 
two-room lodge, I found it neat and clean as a 
pin. A fire had warmed and brightened things 
somewhat, and Crocksy was rocking his baby 
back and forth, making the strange, guttural 
sounds peculiar to mutes. 

He welcomed me as to a castle, a world of 
happiness in his eyes. Little Mary, now about 
eighteen months old, came to me as to an old 
friend, and nestled against me contentedly. She 
was a strange little thing, so like her father— 
gentle, timid and so quiet. She talked very 
rarely, but when she did, not at all like a baby, 
but quite distinctly and well. 

When I praised her to Crocksy, he answered, 
“Like my mother exact. Mother true,” which 
was his way of telling me that his mother had 
been a lady. He told me once that she had 
taught him to read and write. 

With Sarah’s and the boys’ help, we soon 
made the house more habitable. The boys were 
especially delighted, and helped to bring down 
one or two chairs and a little table we had 
discarded ; and when I found a faded square of 
carpet for the floor and put up some simple little | 
curtains, the place was quite transformed. ‘The , 
boys would have each gladly donated the best he 





possessed to brighten the little home. 

Crocksy’s happy time had come. He did the | 
work about our yard in two or three hours each | 
day; the rest of the time was devoted to outside 
work and his baby. On bright, sunny days he 
would put her in the little wagon he had made ' 
her and draw her out under the trees. ‘Then he | 
would go off to his work at some neighbor's, 
returning every few hours. He knew the child 
had no lack of attendants. Sometimes he would | 
lay the baby in her little bed, where she would 
sleep a long time, or draw the wagon to another | 
tree where he could see her better from his work, 
or else put her on a blanket on the porch, 
with her one or two toys. 

All through this the child was as quict as a. 
mouse. Sometimes Crocksy would take he 
with him, if the nature of his duties permitted 
‘The baby in her wazon and Crocksy were well- 
known figures in our part of town. Te would 
work so contented|y, stopping voand then to 
pick up her doll, or give her a broken tower or 








water, 

Sarah took a wonderful faney to the child, 
and surreptitionsly mended her little frocks, and 
oceasionally slipped ina little bonnet of her own 
mmaking, or a little pair of socks. A child across 
the street sometimes browzht lithe presents; so 















THE YOUTH'S 


—shoes for the tiny feet that had learned to walk 
so well, little sacks and hood, and sometimes 
pretty little dresses, 

I asked him one day who made her clothes for 
which he bought the goods, and he answered, 
briefly, ‘Kind woman, friend mother.” Every 
Monday he would slip off with a little bundle of 
her clothes, which he took to an old colored 
‘woman, who washed them nicely for pay. 

When winter came, and there was little work 
to do out-of-doors, Crocksy still found odd jobs 
—tearing down vines from porches, cleaning off 
snow, and mending tubs, buckets, and sometimes ; 
even chairs. Henry told me hardly a week 
passed but Crocksy came and left with him a 
small sum of money. It was always entered in 
Mary’s name. His very life itself was one long 
expression of tenderness and love for his baby ; 
his every act a caress. 

Thus time passed, the baby growing in strength 
and size, and greatly in our hearts. A look of 
peace I had never seen there before came into 
Crocksy’s face—a happy, hopeful look. One 
day he said to me, pointing upward, “God 
good.”” He had a little well-worn Bible, which 
he read, and Sarah told me he asked her to teach 
Mary a prayer. 

“Laws, Mis’ Preston, I nearly broke down 
at that,” she said, in telling meof it. ‘“Io think 
of the poor man’s not being able to teach his 
own child a little prayer! But I done my bes’, 
mum, and now every night the little thing kneels 
down by his side and says, ‘Now I lays me.’”” 

After this I began to teach her a few words in 
the sign manual—simple little words, such as 
she could use with her father, and with the start 
I gave her, young as she was, she began to learn 
from him. He would point to an object, then 
teach her the signs on her pretty, plump hands. 
So eager was he that he would have tired her 
little brain had I not cautioned him. 

“Mother, Mary’s so solemn, can’t we make her 
play with us more?” said Ted to me one day. 
She was nearly three and a half then—a perfect 
little picture of baby beauty, with not the least 
trace of her mother about her, unless her strong 
constitation was so. 

So every night after supper I had Crocksy 
bring her in for a romp around the hall. Noone 
could stay solemn long where Ted and my | 
mischievous Grey were, so she soon became a} 
merry little body—but only during the games. 
When they were over she would run to her 
father, and patting his hands or face, remind 
him to take her home. He would sit looking on, 
in the background, during the romp, with keen 
delight in every feature. 








HE Dilleys seemed born 
ar to misfortune. How 
much of the “ill luck” 
that so steadily attended them 
was due to their own shiftless- 
ness and lack of common sense 
is not for me to say; but no 
one could deny that the Dilleys 
were indolent and improvident, 
nor that they appeared to be 
childishly ignorant of the value 
of money. When they had 
money, which was seldom, 
ent it so foolishly that 
S difficult for their friends 
to sympathize with them when: 
they were penniless and their 
cupboard and pantry were bare. 
‘Their tastes ran so largely to jewelry that Mr. 
Dilley had been known to pay three dollars for 
a glass and brass breastpin and “ear-bobs’’ for 
Mrs. Dilley when she sorely needed shoes, and 
her best gown was a faded calico. Likewise 





; Mrs. Dilley had been known to pay two dollars 


for an imitation diamond and pearl ring for Mr. 
Dilley’s great unwashed hand when he was 
almost barefooted, and on one occasion she 
presented him with a big gold “bosom-pin" for 
his shirt front when he had hardly a whole shirt 
to pin it to. 

Next to this uncurbed fondness for jewelry, 
the Dilley taste ran largely to family photographs 
and plush albums, with mirrors and embroidered 
flowers on the lids thereof. Nothing seemed to 
give them greater pleasure than to “set for their 
pictures" in a group, with the baby on Mrs, 
Dilley’s ample lap, Herminius, the next in 
letween his father's patched Knees, and Antoi- 
nette, Claudia, Reginald and Percival gracefully 
grouped around their parents. 

It was “like the Dilley luck." the neighbors. 
aid, when poor Mrs. Dille urmnents slit 
fire when she was boiling soap in her back yard. 
and the result was that the six Dilley children 
were Inotherless within a week. 

The remembrance of this tragedy was. still 
heavy upon their hearts when poor Mr. Dilley 
was brought home dead, having been killed by a 
tree he had felled in the woods near his home, 

“And there those six poor younguns were 
orphans, and nota chanze of clothes to their 




















among us all little Mary was well provided for. | backs nor hardly any food in the house,’ said 
But her father loved to buy pretty things for her | the next neighbor of the Dilleys, who told this 


THE DILLEY, BENEFIT | 


COMPANION. 


Toward the spring, when Mary was nearing 
her fourth birthday, a change seemed to come 
over Crocksy. He grew moody, and his cheery 
smile was gone, except for the child. He fell 
into a way of taking her off to the woods, and 
staying hours and hours. I knew something 
was preying on his mind, but hoped he would 
confide in me in time. 

One morning early in June little Mary came 
walking into the room where we were at break- 
fast, and handed me a folded paper. 

“Father sent you this,” she said, in her grave, 
sweet way, and then left to talk with Sarah in 
the kitchen. I opened the 
note and read, as they all 
clamored to hear ‘“‘Crocksy’s 
letter to mother.” 


DFAR MADAM: Must go far 
oft from Mary, make her grow 
fine woman, maybe noble, 
learn, so beautiful. Maybe 
when big, father shame her, 
so rough and different. Mr. 
Preston my money, send 
more. Make Mary forget 
ugly, maimed mute father, 
say dead. Don't look for me, 
never find. Try love her, my 
baby child. God bless you 
and her, make good like you. 


THOMAS CROCKER. 


Oh, mother love divine, 
where is thy vaunted power 
and glory? It fades as the 
dew before the glorious sun 
in the face of such heavenly 
love as this, of this gentle, 
kindly man, who sacrificed 
his only hope of earthly 
happiness from the mistaken sense of duty! 

Years have passed. Little Mary, now growing 
in years and wisdom, occupies a little room next 
my own, and a place in my heart right close up 
next my boys. Try as we would, we have never 
found her father. From time to time little sums 
of money have come to us, but we have never 
needed to touch them, so now the child has a 
bank account of her own. 

We followed up every clue we could, but each 
ended only in vague rumors, till we were forced 
to abandon the search entirely. We felt, too, 
that we might be seriously interfering with the 
poor man’s means of earning a livelihood. Then 


we advertised, ina way that would be intelligible | 


to him only, but nothing ever came of it. 

So I have accepted the trust as a sacred one, 
and hope, with God’s aid, so to rear the little 
girl that she may be an honor to the gentlest 
man I ever knew. 









tale to me, ‘‘and not a cent for 
the future, and not one of them 
old enough to earn any money 
but Claudia, the oldest girl, 
and she only fifteen!” 

The question what could or 
should be done with the Dilleys 
afforded food for prolonged 


discussion. The immediate 
wants of the children were 
willingly provided for, and 


they remained in the shabby 
little house in which they had 
lived. Claudia knew of but 
one relative of her father’s to 
whom she could write regard- 
ing his death. This relative 
was her father’s brother, John 
Dilley, who lived in the far West. He had not 
been heard from for several years, but Claudia 
knew his address, and she felt that it would be 
proper for her to inform her Uncle John of his 
brother's death, 

‘Ten days after Claudia’s pathetic little letter 
had gone on its way out over the Western 
plains, this philosophical and well-meant reply 
came to her from her warm-hearted Western 
uncle, whose ignorance of graminar and orthoz- 
raphy were more than atoned for by his gener- 
osity: 

My DEER NE 
that your Father w 
some time. If he 


have been, He 
surprised to hear th 








I got your leter saying 
ed. We've all got to po 
sn’t prepaired he ought to 
ax good-hearted. [ was not 

he didn't 1 











eno property. 
body never 





It wasn't in him to be that way, and I gess 
he couldn't help it. 

Taint been able to lay up a grate amount, and 
I've six children of my oun to fetch up, but you 
are my oun brother's children, and your Aunt 
Mary and me are willing to do what we ean for 
you. [ve and room for 
But money is 

a y te send yeu, 

Tt you kin sell your furniture and) thine ne 
fet money te come on With, We'll make you all 
Welen! Id gave you plenty to eat and enough 
to we md seme sehoolur, and de the best we 
ean by Lo Let me know when you will start, 
and Ulli drive to town to meet you. Sone more 
new trem Joun DILLEY. 









































When the contents of this letter became known 
in the little town where the orphans lived, the 
opinion was quickly formed that the Dilley 


children should by all means be sent to their | 
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Uncle John, and he was highly commended for 
his generosity in being willing to take “the 
whole tribe of them.” But how to get them to 
him was the next question. The entire house- 
hold possessions of the Dilleys, with the family 
jewelry and photograph albums included, would 
not have sold for twenty dollars. 

It was Thomas Jefferson Briggs who conceived 
the idea of the Dilley benefit. ‘Thomas pos- 
sessed great fertility of ideas, although he was 
but twelve years old; and as his grandmother, 
with whom he lived, said, he was “small for his 
size." Some boys in Melville of ten years were 

larger than Thomas, 

but none were more 
ready with expedi- 
ents. One day, when 
the discussion about 
the Dilleys was at 
full tide, Thomas said 
to Miss Jane Crane, 
whowas talking about 
the matter to his 
grandmother : 

.  “S’pose we get up 

a benefit for them ’ 

“A benefit?” said 
Miss Jane. 

“‘Yes,’’ replied 
Thomas. “You know 
they got up a benetit 
for the brass band 
last spring, and made 
most a hundred dol 
lars. Maybe they 
could make as much 
for the Dilleys.’’ 

“The very thing!’ exclaimed Miss Jane, 
| clapping her small, thin hands together. “How 
lovely of you to think of it, Thomas, dear!’” 

It annoyed ‘Thomas to have Miss Jane call 
him ‘“‘dear,”’ and he had a boy’s honest contempt 
for anything savoring of gush. 

“A benetit entertainment for the Dilleys will 
be simply charming!” said Miss Jane. “We 
haven’t had any kind of an entertainment in 
town for ages! And every one will be so ready 
to volunteer for such a good cause that we can 
get up a lovely programme! 1 have two new 
songs I would be willing to sing, and 1 could 
recite something. And perhaps we could get up 
a little play.” 

“Oh, don’t go to have any play-acting, or lots 
of us church people won't patronize the benefit,” 
said old Mrs. Briggs, who had very decided 
convictions regarding such matters, and who was 
opposed to anything savoring of the theatrica:. 

“Perhaps it would be best not to attempt a 
play,” said Miss Jane, “for we shall want to 
have the entertainment free from anything the 
most conscientious wouldn’t feel free to patronize. 
But we simply must carry out ‘Thomas Jefferson's 
lovely idea. 1 know that it will take every- 
where.” 

In fact, the suggestion of a benefit for the 
Dilleys in the town hall of Melville met with 
general hearty approval. 

Thomas Jefferson himself was not in the least 
averse to taking part in the proposed benetit. 
Indeed, his willingness and even eagerness to 
appear in public gave his grandmother no little 
concern, for she thought that she saw in it a 
tendency toward “play-acting,’ and she fre- 
quently declared that she would rather have him 
become a garbage gatherer than to have him the 
“biggest play-actor on earth.” ‘Thomas did not 
share these views, but he said little about them 
to his grandmother. He was, however, a wilful 
boy, and not easily moved when he had made up 
his mind to do a thing. 

He had visited some cousins in the large town 
of Kingston a short time before he proposed the 
| benetit for the Dilleys. While in Kingston he 
had attended an amateur minstrel show, and 
had come home eager to imitate some of the 
' performances he had seen. From the moment 
‘the Dilley benefit was planned, Thomas was 
| determined to daze the little town of Melville. 
| le was fond of dramatic effect, and he was 

determined to keep every one in ignorance of 
the exact nature of his contribution to the 
| programme, 

“I'll tell you what you do,” he said to Miss 
Jane Crane, when she asked him if he would 
not speak a piece like “The Polish Boy,” or 
| “Bingen on the Rhine.’ “I tell you what you 
ido, You just put on the programme, ‘Surprise 

Number,’ and don’t say who it is going to be by 
or what it is going to be, and that’ll give them 
something to wonder about. 

“Oh, how nice!’ said Miss Jane. “And 1 
know that we can depend on you to give us 
something perfectly lovely. You are a dear, 
anyhow !”" 

Thomas Jetferson winced, but was too polite 
to ive expression to his pent-up feeling. 

The patronage given the Dilley benefit was all 
that could be desired, since every seat in the 
house was sold and every foot of standing-room 
taken, Sympathy for the Dilleys, combined 
with a desire to break in on the monotony of life 
in Melville, sent nearly every resident to the 
town hull on the evening of the benefit, 

The Dilleys were there in a row of seats 
‘reserved for them, and Grandmother Briggs, 
ing been assured that there would not be any 
inuson" in the programme, was an 
interested spectator, 

it was her conviction that Thomas Jefferson 
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had learned a new and acceptable piece entitled, 
“Advice to a Boy,” that she had long wished 
him to recite at school—a prose composition of 
great length, written by some one who had 
evidently quite forgotten his own boyhood. 

Eager interest was manifest in the faces and 
actions of the audience when the “Surprise 
Number” was reached on the programme. No 
one knew what it was to be, nor by whom it was 
to be given. 

The curtains were parted, and there suddenly 
glided upon the stage a dancing, whirling figure 
in somewhat short and filmy pink and white 
tarlatan skirts and a black bodice laced with 
pink, with bare arms held akimbo. The dancing 
figure pirouetted around and around the stage, 
the curls of the very palpable yellow wig bobbing 
up and down and her tinsel ornaments tinkling 
as she whirled around. 

“If that aint scandalous!” ejaculated Grand- 
mother Briggs to the lady sitting beside her. 
“Who in the land can the brazen creature be? 
She ought to be put right out!” 

“Why, don't you really know who it is?” 
asked the lady. 

“Of course I don’t! 
such characters !”” 

“Why, Grandma Briggs, that is your Thomas 
Jefferson !”” 

“Hey? What?” 

“It is! See the two Drewe girls! How they 
are laughing! They made his clothes for him 
and helped get him up that way.. They think it 
is great fun. And you really didn’t know that 
it was your Thomas Jefferson? How funny!” 

Grandmother Briggs readjusted her glasses and 
leaned forward, ber dim old eyes flashing and 
her wrinkled hand pressed to her heaving chest. 
A moment later a tall old lady stepped firmly 
<jown a side aisle, her head erect, her lips tightly 
compressed, her fingers clenched in the palms of 
her hands, and a look of fierce wrath and deter- 
mination on her somewhat wrinkled face. 

A door led from the end of the aisle to the 
platform, and Grandmother Briggs disappeared 
within this doorway. The next moment she 
‘was seen coming from between the gaudily 

_ painted wings of the stage. Thomas Jefferson 
‘was unaware of her presence on the stage until 
she had grasped him firmly by the wrist with 
ope hand, while she snatched off his poorly 
constructed wig with the other and flung it across 
the row of lamps that served as footlights. 

Then she gave his ears a sound slap, and said, 
“You come along with me, you—you—you play- 
actin’ thing!” 

Too dismayed for words or resistance, Thomas 
Jefferson suffered himself to be led from the 
stage, while the audience screamed with laughter 
over the great “Surprise Number” of the pro- 
gramme. 

Before the laughter had died away the 
danseuse and his grandmother were going 
down a back stairway of the hall, and Grand- 
mother Briggs was saying, “Go right home, sir! 
Of all the performances I ever see! Don’t you 
look purty? Oh, 1’1] settle with you!” 

The exact nature of this settlement was never 
made public, and it was not much recompense to 
Thomas Jefferson to know that he had helped 
to make the Dilley benefit such a success that 
the six young Dilleys went on their westward 
way the next week with a purse of money amply 
filled, 

They are men and women now, and Thomas 
Jefferson has children of his own. His percep- 
tions are clearer and truer than they once were, 
and he frankly admits that his grandmother 
served him right. J. L. Harsour. 


I don’t associate with 
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GLADSTONE AS A LEADER.—Mr. Glad- 
stone’s success as a political leader was due to 
the fact that he was an “all-round man.” He 
was a statesman and a financier, an orator and a 
debater, a prime minister who surveyed an 
empire, and whose eye noticed details, and what 
was of the greatest importance, a parliamentary 
tactician, who rarely made a false move. 

Parnell, the remarkable Irish leader, liked few 
men, and above all, he liked few Englishmen. 
He had no love for Mr. Gladstone, but he had 
the highest opinion of his intellect and of his 
ability as a parliamentarian. Every person in 
public life in England he regarded as an intel- 
Tectual pigmy compared with the “Grand Old 
Man.” 

“Ah,” he once said to Barry O’Brien, subse- 
quently Parnell’s biographer, ‘‘you do not know 
what it is to fight Mr. Gladstone. I am no 
match for him.” 

“Don’t you think you underestimate your 
powers ?”” suggested O’Brien. 

“No,” he answered. “I could not explain to 
you what a strain it is to have to fight him. I 
know it. 1 have fought him, and am ready to 
fight him again; but he knows more moves on 
the board than I do.” 

Parnell paused, as an Irish member entered 
the smoking-room of the House of Commons, 


where the conversation was going on, looked at | 


him and added quickly, with an arch smile, “But 
he thinks he is a match for Mr. Gladstone.” 

In the game of English politics the House of 
Commons is the court of the players. ‘There 
they make their “moves,” as a chess-player 
makes his ‘“‘moves”’ in a game of chess, and with 
a similar purpose—the defeat of his opponent. 
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The outs desire to put the ins out, so that they 
May occupy their places, and instead of “her 
majesty’s opposition’ become “her majesty’s 
government.’” 

In this game no one of English party leaders 
approached Mr. Gladstone. The old epithet, 






published his book of poems called 
“A Child’s Garden of Verses,” I 
was so greatly enchanted with it 
that I could not help importuning 
. @ great poet of an earlier genera- 
tion, Mr. Swinburne, to read it. If by any 
chance this page should ever meet the eye of my 
eminent friend, I trust that he will forgive me 
for saying that his reply was a terrible disap- 


pointment to me. Mr. Swinburne told me that ; 


he had read “A Child's Garden” to please me, 
but that he could see nothing in it that showed 
any appreciation of childhood. 

When the editor of the Youth's Companion 
asked me to write him an article on Stevenson in 
his relation to children, this disconcerting incident 
was recalled to my memory. If Mr. Swinburne 
was right, this essay should be like the famous 
chapter on snakes in Ireland. Stevenson had 
no relation to children! That would be a blunt 
way of answering the question, and it would 


have an element of truth, though very far from | 


the whole truth. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was an only child, a 
precocious child, brought up among grown-up 
people in the gravity of a professional home in 
Edinburgh. It is not for me, who was not there, 
to repeat anything which may have reached me 
about his playfellows and his relations to them 
in those early times. Mr. Sidney Colvin will no 
doubt tell us all that it behooves us to know 
about them when he comes to publish his “I.ife 
of Stevenson.” 1 think we shall discover that, in 
spite of cousins and companions, his bringing-up 
was rather solitary. I may tell one story, because 
he told it to me himself. It holds back the veil 
from his childhood for a moment. 


Stevenson as a Burglar. 


He was still a rather little boy, when, in the 
summer holidays, having been reading a number 
of “detective” novels of a bad kind, he was 
passing one Sunday afternoon along a road which 
led through one of the suburbs of Edinburgh, 
and saw a deserted house, left furnished, but 
without, apparently, a caretaker. It suddenly 
struck Stevenson that it would be a very gallant 
thing to break into this house. No one was in 
sight, and stealing round he found it possible to 
open a window at the back, and so climb in. 

It really was unoccupied, and he prowled from 
Toom to room, looking at the books and pictures, 
in a great excitement of spirit, until he heard, 
as he thought, a noise in the garden. This 
sent bin immediately, in an instant collapse of 
courage, under a bed, and then terror seized him. 

He imagined himself pounced upon, charged 
with robbery, marched home with gyves upon 
his wrists, and arriving just as the family were 
assembling to attend evening service. He barst 
out crying and could not stop, and his sobs 
echoed in the empty house. 

T do not recollect what happened next; I 
suppose that he crept out where he had crept in, 
having done no harn to anything except his little 
tender Scottish conscience. But the spirit of 
adventure, which was native to him, is exempli- 
fied in the story, and also a sort of solitude, as 
of a boy obliged to play by himself for want of 
other pirates and burglars to combine with. 

When his mind was rapidly opening out in all 
directions, and he was eager to form correct and 
independent impressions of various classes of 
humanity, Stevenson attempted to study children 
also. In 1874 he put down some notes on the 
movements of young children, which he never, I 
think, published. 
in these remarks which showed special interest 
in the theme. 

Of young people dancing he said, ‘There is a 
sincerity, a directness, an impulsive truth about 
their free gestures that shows throughout all 
imperfection, and is to us a reminiscence of 
primitive festivals and the golden age.” 

Again, in describing the movements of children, 
he rather quaintly remarked, “In view of their 
future, our heart is softened toward these clumsy 
little ones. They will be more adroit when they 
are not so happy.’ 

These sentences, by a young man of four-and- 
twenty, show no instinctive sympathy with the 
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‘There was little, I suppose, ; 


“First among equals,” did not fit the case; there 
were no “equals.” He was, in familiarity with 
parliamentary rules and practice and in readiness 
to use them to advance or thwart a measure, the 
superior of any member of Parliament or of all 
the members united. 


My I, 
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innocent inconsequence of children. Uncon- 
sciously the writer is impatient of their imma- 
turity, and looks forward to a time when 
they will have grown more interesting; and 
this, I think, was in the main Stevenson’s 


attitude to children. 

When our own children were born, it is 
amiong the pleasantest of our family memories 
| that Stevenson took a lively interest in each event. 
We have to this day letters and verses from that 
period, which are among the greatest treasures 
in our household archives. 


A Shining Visitant. 


For ten years from the earliest of the events 
so merrily and kindly recorded, Stevenson was 
constantly liable to break in upon us with his 
delightful presence; but my children, now that 
they are grown or growing up, lament that they 
recollect so little of our shining visitant. They 
recall his long hair, falling almost to his shoulders, 
his brilliant eyes, the strange, brown shawl which 
he wore about his arms in the house and even 
at his meals, but they have little memory of his 
playing with them, or addressing them. 

Another eminent writer, whose intimacy we 
enjoyed in those years long ago, used to insist on 
seeing the babies, on attempting to pierce their 
fat folds with a digging finger, and on kissing the 
curly rosebuds of their toes. That showed, no 
doubt, the genuine adorer of infancy, and judged 
by that standard I cannot question that Stevenson 
would have been found wanting. I do not think 
that he ever “held a baby,” and had he been 
forced to do so, I am convinced that the creature 
would have doubled up and slipped through his 
hands. 

Some people secure a great reputation for the 
love of little children which they only half- 
deserve. I consider it only ‘“half-desert’’ when 
it is mingled with a desire to see how the act 
strikes grown-up people. I will mention a very 
eminent example of this: 

When I was young I had the privilege of 
knowing Hans Christian Andersen, and once, in 
a house in Denmark, I was fortunate enough to 
hear him tell a fairy-story of his own to a circle 
of young people. They were picturesquely 
arranged on low stools in front of him, and we 
men and women stood behind. The story was 
supposed to be no business of ours, but I could 
not help observing that the old poet constantly 
glanced up at us, and that there were asides and 
allusions in the story which the children could 
not have comprehended, and which he would 
have hated to see that we missed. 

I made inquiry of my hostess, and was told 
that Andersen would never tell stories to little 
children, unless there was a background of adults. 

Stevenson was not so artful; he knew that it 
was the grown-up people who appreciated his 
conversation, and he addressed them directly. 
He was prepared to wait for the children until 
they should grow old enough to comprehend. 

No one, indeed, ever supposed that he had any 
“relation with children’’ until he began to write 
verses on the subject. He used to say that he 
wished he had a, little son or daughter, in the 
casual, pensive way in which bachelors compli- 
ment the married, when they observe their 
domestic bliss, and feel a fleeting caprice. 

About 1878, I find, in looking over old letters, 
Stevenson telling me, “I envy you your wife, 
your home, your child,” and this would be 
emugh for a constructive biographer to build a 
theory of Stevenson’s domestic aspirations upon, 
were it not that unfortunately the sentence 
proceeds and ends with “your cat.” Now 
Stevenson’s relations to cats were absolutely 
cold, and if we had to argue that he loved 
children on the basis of this declaration, it would 
go ill with us; but, as all the world has been 
informed, he eventually married a lady who 
brought with her a young son by a former 
marriage. 

1 am not going to intrude on the province of 
! Mr. Lloyd Osborne, who’ is thoroughly capable 
| of telling us what his communications with his 
| stepfather were, but I think he will not be angry 
| with me if I say that the new relation, almost that 
of a father and quite that of a playfellow, made 
an instant change in Louis Stevenson’s attitude 
toward children. He began to see in them all 
variations of this intelligent and sympathetic 
little stepson of his own. 

About 1881 Stevenson sent me a copy of verses 
which have never been published; they are very 
entertaining in their solemn puerility, and I 
think that my readers will like to possess them. 
The poem is called, ‘| Martial Elegy for some 
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Lead Soldiers,” and I suspect that it is the 
result of games with the pea-cannon between 
Louis himself and his little stepson. 
For certain soldiers lately dead 
Our reverent dirge shall here be sald: 
em, when thelr martial leader called, 
No dread preparative appalled, 
But leaden-hearted, leaden-heeled, 
1 marked them steadfast in the field. 
Death grimly sided with the foe, 
And smote each leaden hero low; 
Proudly they perished one by one; 
The dread pea-cannon's work was done! 
Oh not for them the tears we shed, 
Constgned to thetr congenial lead 
But while unmoved their sleep they take, 
We mourn for their dear captain's sake,— 
For their dear captain, who shall smart 
Both in his pocket and his heart, 
Who saw hia heroes shed their gore, 
And lacked a penny to buy more. 


It was at Davos Platz, and in 1881, that the 
captain, here so pathetically celebrated, put up a 
small printing-press, in working which his step- 
father and he enjoyed themselves very much. 
Stevenson was inspired both with pen and pencil, 
and prepared three tiny volumes of verse, illus- 
trated by himself, which were most laboriously 
worked off upon Master Lioyd’s press. 

These little books are now extremely scarce, 
and huge prices are given for them. At that 
time, for five shillings, a regular “corner” in 
them might have been made. In one of these 
the author makes the following apology: 

Here, perfect toa wish, 
e offer, not a dish, 
But Just the platter; 
A book that’s not a 
A pamphlet in the look 
jut not the matter. 
Lown, in disarray: 
As to the towers of May 
The frosts of winter, 
To my poetic rage 


le rage 
The smallness of the page, 
And—of the printer. 


It is a temptation to make some extracts from 
these diverting little books, but as I look through 
my own set of them for this purpose, I am 
bound to admit that although they are full of 
fun, it is the fun of a grown-up person reflecting 
on his own childishness, and not of a child among 
children. 

We come, therefore, to the “Child’s Garden 
of Verses,” which first made Stevenson known 
to the world as a poet and as a student of child- 
hood. It is necessary to remind ourselves that, 
fourteen years ago, Stevenson’s name was not 
one to conjure with, as it is now. His friends 
were as timid as hens about this new experiment 
of their duckling’s; they hesitated and doubted 
to the last. 

Nor was it only they who doubted. ~The poet 
himself had fearful qualms. He wrote to me 
about the proofs of the “Child’s Garden of 
Verses,” March 12, 1885: “They look ghastly in 
the cold light of print, but there is something 
nice in the little ragged regiment after all; the 
blackguards seem to me to smile, to have a kind 
of childish treble note that sounds in my ears 
freshly; no song, if you will, but a child’s 
voice.” 

The book, therefore, was somewhat timidly 
Published, but there was no doubt about the 
authenticity of the voice, and Stevenson was 
accepted at once as one of the rare writers of 
genius about childhood; and then it was that 
Mr. Swinburne chilled my blood by denying to 
the verses all appreciation of childhood! 

The explanation was, no doubt, that Mr. 
Swinburne, whose rapture in the helpless charm 
of infancy is so marked that he cannot pass a 
cradle without peeping in, while the Sirens sing 
for him behind the curtain of every wandering 
perambulator, felt at once that Stevenson had 
experienced nothing of this particular fascination 
of the genus child. It is true, I think ; Stevenson 
did experience nothing of it, but he possessed 
another and a still rarer quality. He retained in 
extraordinary freshness the memory of himself 
asa child. 


“ Mustachios in Burnt Cork.’’ 


Most persons have a very vague recollection of 
what they themselves really felt and hoped for at 
the age of eight; they try to reproduce their 
impressions, and the experience of five mingles 
with that of fifteen; but Stevenson had no 
cloudiness of memory, he knew exactly what he 
had gone through. “I remember,’’ he said, “as 
though it were yesterday, the expansion of spirit, 
the dignity and self-reliance that came with a 
pair of mustachios in burnt cork, even when 
there was none to see.”” 

He, himself, as we soon divined, was the child 
whose emotions and adventares were described 
in the “Child’s Garden of Verses;” but it was 
not so readily discovered that there was much of 
the grown-up Stevenson in some of those pretty 
confessions. Every one recollects and delights 
in “The Land of Counterpane,” which begins: 

When I was sick and lay abed, 
1 had two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 

All this, we may say, is the imaginative 
experience of a sick child; but to the very close 
of Stevenson’s life, he was accustomed to make 
up adventures as he lay in bed very still, for- 
bidden to speak or move, propped up on pillows 
with the world of fancy before him. 

He had retained a great deal of the tempera- 
ment of a child, and it was his philosophy to 
encourage it. In his dreary passages of bed, 
when his illness was more than commonly heavy 
upon him, he used to contrive little amusements 
for himself. He played on the flute, or he 
modelled little figures and groups in clay ; but he 
could not always be doing this, and when his 
fingers were tired, he lay gazing down on the 
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white world which covered him, and imagined 
that armies were marching over the hills of his 
knees, or ships coming to anchor between the 
blanket and the sheet. Toward the end of his 
life, he complained that he could not care any 
more about the Land of Counterpane, and to 
those who knew him best this seemed quite a 
serious sign of impaired vitality. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


of their fathers and mothers; but that, after a 
while, he began to take a very great delight in 
summoning back to his clear recollection the 
panic, fears and adventurous pleasures of his 
own early youth, thus becoming, in his por- 
traiture of himself, the consummate painter of 
one species of child. 

But his relation to other children was shy and 


My conclusion, then, would be that, in the | gently defiant; it would have exhausted him to 
years I knew him, if Stevenson expressed much | play with them, but he looked forward to a time 
interest in children, it was mainly for the sake ' when they should be old enough to talk to him. 





IN THREE PaRTS.— ParT III. 


“It Never Rains but it 


ILLY had had much trouble in getting 
bees for the cure, and oddly enough it 
was Elder Boies—the same who had 

thrashed him—who suggested to him to change 
from honey bees to hornets, and to pick up the 
nests as we journeyed on. Stopping the hole at 
the apex of the hornets’ nest with a bit of paper 
and mucilage was also the elder’s suggestion ; 
he admitted that once, when a boy, he had 
practised the stratagem—for what purpose he 
did not say. It was plain that the elder had 
once possessed a working knowledge of hornets. 

I will not dwell on this topic, however, but 
will relate what befell Charley at a schoolhouse, 
on the Wednesday following the Sunday on 
which Billy had his trouble. 

We came to the schoulhouse at noon, and 
found the children and their teacher eating their 
luncheons beneath a great mapletree. They 
were sitting in groups on two or three rough 
benches, and on some big, flat stones, and they 
made a pretty picture. 

“I must take them,” said Joe. 

“Oh, but there’s no money at a schoolhouse,” 
said Charley. ‘No well, either!” 

“I'm going to try it,” persisted Joe. “You 
start in, Billy. That’s a lovely schoolma’am! 
Go ahead while [ hitch the horse. I'll join 
you.” 

Billy got his guitar and approached the party 
under the maple, with a Grandisonian bow and 
an ingratiating smile. 


“Dear children,” said he, ‘do I look like the | 


school committee man?”? The youngsters gazed 
at him in amazement, but did not answer. 

“Do 1?” pleaded Billy. 

“No, you don’t,”’ piped one bold boy. 

“Right!” cried Billy. ‘1’m searcely fit to 
read in the Second Reader. But I can play you 
atune. Shall) 1?” 

“Yes,” said a timid voice. 

“With pleasure—if your teacher will permit 
me,” replied Billy, with anuther most respectful 
bow to the young lady, who, having sat in 
dignified silence thus far, now condescended to 
nod. Billy struck up, “At the North Pole Lived 
a Whale.” 

As he sang, Joe drew near; and when Billy 
ceased, he asked in his turn, ‘Do I look like the 
school committee man?” 

“No! No!” was the shout. 

“Right again!” cried Joe. “But I can beat 
this fellow [pointing to Billy] all to fiddle-strings, 
singing. Shall 1?” 

“Yes! Yes!” cried the laughing children. 

“Oh, he thinks he can sing!” Joe went on, 
pointing to Billy with feigned disdain. “And 
he can mumble a little. But now you just hear 
me!” And in a droll, high, cracked voice Joe 


began to sing “The Shoemaker’s Awl,” and: 


twanged a terrible accompaniment on the banjo. 
‘The children screamed with laughter; even 
the dignitied teacher was unable to keep a grave 
countenance, 
Billy, meantime, had winked to me as a signal 
to bring my ferrets and begin my small lecture 


on natural history ; and when I had talked for a: 


time of the merits of my sleek, brown charges, 
-Joe thought that the proper moment for business 
had arrived. 

“Do you know why we stopped here as we 
went by ?”? he suddenly asked. ‘No? Well, it 
was because you looked so cvol and nice, sitting 
here under this big maple; we thought that you 
ought to have your pictures taken—a school 
group picture. 1am a student myself, but I am 
out of schoo] this summer, taking pictures to 
help pay my expenses. Now I will take a dozen 
group pictures of you and finish them all up 
nicely, for just sixty cents. 
haven't got the money here, but I know your 
teacher will let ten or twelve of you run home 
and ask your folks to give you each five cents 
for a school picture.” 

The now smiling teacher said that if some of 


the parents failed to send the money, she would | 
Immediately | 


herself help to make up the sum. 
Joe began to get out his cainera and group the 
children, while Billy talked to the teacher. 


Of course you, 





But all this left Charley with nothing to do. 


Pours.” —Old Proverb. 


With the thought that he would take his mirrors 
and go to the next farmhouse, where perhaps 
there was a well, he started away. But he 
found a pump at the next house. Unable to get 
work, he went across the pasture to a fine 
beech-tree which stood on a high knoll, to wait 
until we should overtake him. 

It was a bright day, and to amuse himself 
Charley used his mirrors to flash sunlight into 
the eyes of some colts by a brook on the other 
side of the pasture. The colts were so much 
startled that they presently galloped away, and 
Charley turned his attention to a farmhouse at a 
distance, into which he had seen five or six men 
go from the field, apparently to dinner. The 
open windows of the ell, where Charley thought 
the dinner-table was, tempted him. Out of a 
spirit of fun and idleness, he began flashing the 
sunlight into these windows, in the hope of 
puzzling the people inside. 

He raised a much greater commotion than 
he anticipated. After a few moments a man 
suddenly appeared in the doorway, shading his 
eyes with his hand. Laughing 
to himself, Charley flashed the 
sunlight into his eyes. Run- 
ning in, the man presently 
reappeared with two others, 
and all three stood and stared 
in his direction. Charley, much 
delighted, blinded them all with 
rays from his glasses. Then 
they saw him, and one shouted : 

“Hi there, you razzle-dazzler! 
Quit that!” 

For reply Charley dazzled 
him. Three more men came 
out, and he flashed the light 
on them. The next moment he 
saw four of them starting 
toward him, and he heard a 
shout of, ‘‘Let’s lick him!” 

Charley regarded it as fun 
until he saw with what deter- 
mination they came on. It 
was then borne in upon him 
that they were really angry. 
Still, he did not believe that 
they would run so far, and 
put his mirrors into the case 
without much haste. By the time he had done 
so, however, the four young farmers were within 
two hundred yards of the foot of the knoll, and 
their hostility was too evident to be doubted. 

Charley ran down the opposite side of the 








stopping for the night. Joe then went back on 
foot to look up our missing man; he now heard 
of the escapade with the mirrors, and that 
Charley had been chased into the woods. This 
was alarming; and Joe made every inquiry 
possible that evening. It was past eleven when 
he returned. 

We now feared that the angry farm-hands had 
actually overtaken Charley and injured him. 
At daylight next morning Billy and I returned 
on foot to the knoll where Charley was said to 
have stood when he used the mirrors; and from 
the knoll we went to the woods and searched 
and shouted for two or three hours. 

Afterward we questioned the young farmers. 
‘They declined to help us search, declaring that 
they knew nothing of our partner. They 
admitted that they intended to drub him, 
however, and we grew so suspicious of them 
that we determined to have them all four 
arrested. 

The nearest town where a warrant could 
be procured was seven miles distant, beyond 
the forks, and on the southerly road instead 
of the northerly one, which we had followed 
with the “studio” the previous afternoon. We 
started, but had no more than reached the 
forks when whom should we meet but Charley 
himself! 

“Well,” cried Billy, about as much displeased 
as pleased, at sight of him, “where have you 
been all night? Do you know we’ve worn out 
a great deal of shoe leather searching for your 
inanimate remains!” 

Rather shamefacedly, Charley told us about 
his escapade. 

“We've heard all about that,” interrupted 
Billy, impatiently. “But why didn’t you rejoin 
us last night?” 

“T will tell you if you will give me a chance,” 
replied Charley, humbly. ‘You see, I didn’t 
dare come back to get my case till dusk. Then 
I followed what I took to be the wheel-tracks of 
our studio. But I was wrong. It was a 
butcher’s cart, and I followed its tracks, lighting 
matches in the road, till I followed the confounded 
thing clear to its home, about six miles along 
this southerly road here! I was so tired out by 
this time that I had to put up at the house 
overnight, and I’ve only just got back.” 

“Well, well, old boy, your scrape is worse, if 
anything, than mine,” said Billy. “But I know 
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knoll and sought the cover of some young pines. | how ’tis; and I'll leave the rest of your dressing- 


Here he stopped to listen. His pursuers had 
scaled the knoll and were coming down on him, 
pell-mell. He could hear them pant! Hastily 
concealing the case of mirrors in a mass of low 
pine brush, he ran again; but had barely set off 
when he heard a shout of : 

“There he goes! Catch him! Give it to him!” 

Then began a hard race. Charley was fresher, 
but his pursuers ran better through brush and 
bushes than he did. Once they were within 
fifty feet of him; but he tacked among the thick 
pines and gained a temporary start, which by 
hard running he managed to keep. They main- 
tained the chase for fully two miles, through 
pasture, field and woodland. At last (harley 
got into thick woods, tacked adrvitly and threw 
them off his track. 

Owing to the heat he was nearly exhausted, 
and lay hidden in a copse for several hours. He 
did not dare as yet go back for his case. 


Meantime Billy bad lost his heart to the) 


schoolmistress, as usual, Joe had finished the 
tintypes and we had moved on. We expected to 
overtake Charley at some farmhouse where 
there was a well-sweep. We called at the very 
house from which his pursuers had started, but 
no one there happened to mention the affair of 
the mirrors. 

In the course of a mile we came where the 
highway forked, and took the northerly road. 
Constantly, throughout the afternoon, we ex- 
pected Charley to join us. We made many 
inquiries ; but no one had seen him. 


We went on for four or five miles before: 





down to Joe. Joe has a tongue!” 

For a long time after this adventure the 
“studio” jogged on peacefully, through a good- 
natured region. Everybody was kind to us. 
Our expenses were light, for generally one or 
another of our “charms” could be made to pay 
for dinners and nights’ lodgings. On the thirty- 
seventh day, when we had earned three hundred 
and eighteen dollars and some odd cents, or 
about eighty dollars apiece, a catastrophe over- 
took us. 

It was August 17th, and the weather was 
quite too hot for good business. About four 
o’clock in the afternoon we toiled up a long, 
sandy hill and entered a little summering-place, 
called Parsonsburg, where there was a pretty 
hotel and a large livery stable. A vast bank of 
black, wild-tinted clouds had risen in the north- 
west, and thunder rumbled ominously. 

“Pards, we must look for .a place to drive in 
somewhere,” Joe said. ‘‘There’s a big thunder- 
shower coming. I don’t know but it’s a cyclone. 
I never saw blacker clouds!” 

He touched the old horse with the whip and 
we ambled through the village, but found no 


shelter until we came to the livery stable near | 


the hotel. The large doors stood open, and Joe 
drove through them. ‘The two or three stable 
men, standing in the doorway, nodded to us and 
moved aside as we drove in—just as the shower 
struck. . 

For a time the vivid lightning, followed almest 
instantly by crashes of thunder, wild gusts of 
wind, driving rain and rattling hail, made 
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conversation impossible; but after a while the 
tumult subsided a little, and we began talking 
with the hostlers. Billy, noticing that one of 
them was a lame old man, inquired what was 
the trouble, learned that it was rheumatism, and 
straightway began to explain the exceeding 
merits of the bee-sting cure. 

The method of the cure greatly amused the 
younger hostlers, as well as a commercial traveller 
“in the hardware line,’’ who had driven into the 
stable just after we did. With an eye to possible 
fun, they all encouraged the rheumatic man to 
try it. A tinware peddler, who also was present, 
and who had shown much interest in my 
ferrets, was also very urgent. 

For some time the old hostler declined; but 
Billy labored with him enthusiastically; the 
hostlers dared him to do it; the commercial 
traveller bet a dollar he hadn't the “sand” to 
face a bee; and the peddler offered him a ten- 
cent cake of soap anda T. D. pipe if he would 
try the cure. 

Finally the badgered man turned defiantly. 
“Fetch on your bees!’”’ he said. “I'll let you 
know whether I’m afraid of them or not!” 

Billy at once led him inside the studio. A 
large, sealed hornets’ nest—one of the three 
which Billy had on hand—was given him fora 
football, and the door was shut and locked. 
The commercial traveller, the peddler, and as 
many of the hostlers as could get a foothold, 
climbed upon the roof of the studio and looked 
through the skylight, to see the cure in operation. 

At the first kick the nest burst, and the whole 
colony of hornets attacked their tormentor; but 
the old hostler did not make a good fight. 
Generally, as long as a patient could use his 
hands he would endure his torture; but this 
man proved a coward. Turning with a how] of 
terror, he tried frantically to open the door, 
while a swarm of hornets darted at him. The 
door-frame, which was of thin pine merely, gave 
way. The patient dashed out, yelling at the top 
of his voice, and ran toward a tub of water at 
the far end of the stable floor, with some notion, 
probably, of splashing water at the hornets. 

He had to pass our old black horse, and in 
front of the commercial traveller’s span of horses ; 
and I suppose that the hornets stung the animals. 
At any rate, a most frightful fracas instantly 
broke out. Not only the horses in harness, but 
also those in the stalls, began to kick and squeal 
and snort. Several of them jumped 
back, and breaking their halters, got 
loose. 

In less time than it takes to say it, 
the stable floor was a wild bedlam of 
horses, kicking right and left. It was 
a bewildering tangle. The drummer’s 
horses kicked themselves free from his 
double wagon, and our old Blacky 
beat a tattoo on our studio with his 
heels. 

‘The shower, gathering again, poured 
down fiercely. ‘Two hostlers fled up- 
stairs into the hay-loft. The crafty old 
peddler succeeded in getting his horse 
and cart into a vacant stall at the 
farther end of the stable; but the 
commercial traveller and all the rest 
of us ran for dear life’s sake, out-of- 
doors into the rain. A person might 
easily have been killed inside. 

Our studio partly blocked the door 
till our horse upset it. A crazed horse 
then tried to jump over it, and falling, 
crushed it in. Several others then 
bounded over it, dashed from the 
stable and ran off, snorting wildly. ‘The 
interior of the stable was one raging 
mob of frantic horses, angry hornets 
and shouting hostlers! 

People rushed from the hotel through 
the rain. Among them was the pro- 
prietor, who, when he understood the cause of 
the disaster, grew exceedingly angry. 

For it was, indeed, a veritable disaster. Five 
of the horses had been seriously kicked; the 
commercial traveller’s outfit was utterly disabled ; 
the stable floor was strewn with hardware of all 
kinds. Three buggies had been kicked and 
injured—and as for our studio, it was a complete 
wreck. Joe had not an unbroken bottle left in 
it. His tintype outfit was ruined; so were 
Charley’s mirrors and rod, and our banjo, guitar 
and fiddle. The two spare hornets’ nests, which 
constituted Billy’s pharmacy, had been crushed, 
and furious stray hornets were still issuing from 
the wreck of the studio. 

My two ferrets had disappeared, and their 
cage with them. Whistle as I might, and did, 
for nearly half an hour, I could not call them 
back. I have always suspected that the wily 
tinware peddler spirited them away to some 
hiding-place during the confusion. He was the 
only one who emerged from the confusion without 
| loss. An hour or more passed before the horses, 
which were running loose through the village, 
‘were recovered and the stable put to rights. 

The hotel proprietor bade us remain overnight. 
He was greatly disturbed and far from cordial. 
“You must settle for the buggies and for the 
horses that are kicked,” he said, with determina- 
tion in his tones. ‘You have about ruined my 
stable.” 

“But we are ruined, too!” Billy protested. 
“We are poor students who are trying to get an 
education, unassisted. Our all is gone.”” 

“] cannot help that,” said the landlord. 








“You 
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are responsible for damage you do, like anybody 
else, and must settle somehow. You had no 
business to fetch hornets into my stable. You 
must find two hundred dollars, anyhow. If you 
try to leave, I will have you arrested.” 

We felt greatly disheartened, but after a good 
supper Billy exclaimed, “Never say die, boys. 
There are a hundred guests here at the hotel. 
They all know about it. [et’s give a concert 
here this evening.” 

We borrowed a guitar and a banjo, blackened 
our faces with burnt cork, and gave a minstrel 
show in the parlor. Joe was end man; Billy 
led. 

“Inde Mawnin’ by de Bright Light,” “Golden 
Slippers,” and a score of other negro melodies 
were rendered with vim and fair success. But 
the inost effective feature of the entertainment 
was Billy’s closing speech. He told the whole 
story of our tour with the studio; he drew 
humorous pictures of his “patients’’ by the way ; 
he told about the ferrets, and the wells which 
Charley had “peeked” into. The parlor roared 
with laughter. 

‘Then, in an altered tone, Billy spoke of our 
disaster that evening. 

“ft is hard for us,’’ he said, “for the landlord 
demands two hundred dollars damages! Of 
course we don’t blame him. 


But hot as the 
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ROM the man who has done a little 
of everything we heard this story of 
the Great Lakes 
The John Andrews was a lumber barge 

going back from Buffalo to Duluth. She was 

dingy and stupid to look at, as all barges are, 
and yet not an old boat, but in good condition 
and sitting high in the water by 
reason of thi ‘There 
were grocer aboard, 
house furniture, four men to run 
her, and not much need for them 

‘when the weather was sleepy. 
Barges do not often carry any 

motive power—only a bit of sail, 





small cargo. 





and some 














you notice, to help when the wind 

is aft, and for the rest they potter 

along behind a tugboat. As for me, 

I was going to Duluth on business - 

not connected with barges, and was 

on a barge because the business was 

not pressing, and this method of 

travel seemed likely to be interesting. It was so. 
Now the groceries were stowed forward, the 

furniture midships, and there was not much of 

either, as I said before. The eastward traffic on 


the lakes is the larger in tonnage at all times, for 
the West sends raw materials and the East the 
product of factories. You know all about that. 
Finally, the John Andrews came last in a tow 
of three, so that there was nothing of the tug to 
be seen; it was hidden by the big stern of the 
barge ahead, drawing so slowly that the tow-rope 
sagged in the water between. 

Five men with less on their minds than we, on 
the John Andrews, were that day, you could 
hardly find—the captain and the fellow who 
couked, two deck-hands named Harly and Burns 
and myself; and three were going to meet sudden 
death, and two to be — 

But never mind, that’s getting ahead too fast. 
It was all on a strip of blue water, which looked 
as innocent in my eyes that day as any water 
could look. No water looks innocent to me any 
more. 

We left Port Huron in the early morning, and 
when it came afternoon there were pudgy little 
clouds about the lower sky. I noticed over the 
Michigan shore that the clouds were moving 
from both sides to a point in the west, as if 
drawn by a magnet, and at that point, too, there 
‘was a spreading out of cloud into haziness, and 
a banking up of thicker haze from below. The 
breeze was moving west lightly. I knew nothing 
of weather, I merely thought it would rain. 

You can’t think how peaceful and bright it 
seemed, the tug being too far ahead to be heard. 
‘The deck-hand, Harly, was at the helm as a 
matter of form. The captain appeared to be 
asleep. Burns and the fellow who cooked loafed 
against the rail, and didn’t say a word. 

‘When the wind is light and the sun shining 
the lake puts up little water hills with a diamond 
point on each, and if a man is relaxed and lazy 
all he needs for entertainment is something to 
twinkle, shine and change before his eyes. That’s 
your true theory of rest—to turn baby and be 
Pleased with any bit of glitter and jingle. 

I remember that Burns took his pipe from his 
mouth, and said he thought it might blow. The 
fellow who cooked allowed it might. I said, 
“Wind saves coal, and the tug gets the profit.” 
‘Then there was silence, and I fell to looking at 

the glinting water again. 

Burns jumped and dropped his pipe, and said: 
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weather is, it has been a cold day for us. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I bid you good-night.” 

A stir of genuine sympathy went through the 
audience. Two gentlemen and a lady rose to 
say something about a “hat” at once; and two 
hats started around, amid a hum of generous 
voices. One dear old lady put in a ten-dollar 
bill! There were several fives. Seventy dollars 
was actually contributed. 

Billy delivered such a thanksgiving speech in 
response as made many ashamed that they had 
not given more. His voice more than once grew 
shaky. 

Those dear ladies, too, resolutely attacked that 
summer landlord; they even said, “Shame!” 
and “Fie!” to him. His heart remained very 
hard; but his boarders showed their disapproba- 
tion so plainly that next morning he abated 
thirty dollars from his claim. We paid him a 
hundred and seventy dollars, and took leave of 
his guests with more than a hundred and seventy 
handshakings and any number of good wishes. 

That was the end of the studio. The charm 
was broken. In fact, there was not a whole 
charm left in the outfit. Billy, Charley and I 
went home on foot, across country. Joe, riding 
the old black horse, followed the road. We had 
left just fifty-two dollars apiece to show for the 
venture. ni 
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‘IF YOU FLOAT ON MY RAFT, YOU HELP MAKE HER.” 


ye see what’s comin’? Get fore!” And he 
showed in other ways that he was stirred up. 

There was no more peace and contentment on 
that boat. The three men piled down through 
the waist of the ship. I clung to the rail and 
stared westward. I tell you, there was trouble 
collecting over there. To that point in the west 
the clouds on either side streamed like running 
water, and the centre grew dark like the mouth 
of a pit. 

Darkness shot out from that mouth higher and 
higher, darkness in rags and streamers, darkness 
that thickened and boiled; out of it came a low 
murmur, a growl, an increasing roar. The dark- 
ness twisted, whirled and folded into itself; it 
became like to a living tongue that licked the 
ground, a thing bulky above, tapering below; a 
wriggling half-mile of thunder-cloud on beam- 
end run mad, raging, crazy. 

It bounded from the shore, struck the lake a 
mile away and split it. The water went up like 
dust. On it came, and on and on. The sun 
went ont. 

Harly left the wheel and dived down the galley 
stairs. I rolled under a bench fixed to the rail, 
and lay there afraid. One moment more and we 
were in darkness altogether, in tumult beyond 
hearing, air thick with powdery water, crash, 
whirl, roar, shriek. The John Andrews heaved 
and spun around. I lost consciousness, never 
thinking to see the sun again. 

I don’t know what time passed, but it could 
not have been long before I rolled from under the 
bench and sat up, moaning to myself and holding 
my head, not from any bodily pain, for I was not 
hurt; but it was as if my mind were wrenched, 
beaten and sore. 

The mist was thick and white and cold; the 
John Andrews rocked to and fro, creaking and 
groaning; why she was still a barge and not 
riding out the storm in pieces, I could not explain. 
‘The cyclone was gone anyway, and had left us 
in the mist. 

Left us! I stared around blankly. The mist 
seemed to make a solid wall twenty feet away. 
‘To live through that turmoil of lunatic elements 
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would barely happen to more than one. There 
was nothing but bubbling and beating water to 
hear, and white mist to see. “This won’t do,” I 
thought, and told myself to get up and look 
about, but I sat still, nevertheless, and shook all 
over, and was afraid. 

Now I heard another sound, a crackling, and 
saw a luminous place in the mist, and crept 
toward it as a baby creeps to any shining light. 
It was the doorway to the galley stairs. The 
smoke poured up through it, and it glowed from 
the brightness below. When a ship goes round 
like a top a stove doesn’t stay unmoved. This 
one had set fire to the barge. 

To be burned to death! For choice I would 
rather have gone ballooning on a cyclone with 
the crew. There was no daze about me now, I 
jumped to my feet, had a passing glimpse out of 
my memory of Harly diving down those stairs, 
and knew that if there were any further chance 
of human companionship for me I must reach 
Harly. 

I put my arms up uselessly against the smoke 
and went down the stairs. The smoke was 
white like the mist above, but pleasant in so far 
as it was dry and hot, but it felt only warm 
because of the chill in my flesh. The far end of 
the interior was in a blaze. 

I stepped on something that slipped, I stooped 
and gripped Harly by the collar where he lay in 









a heap, having fallen so, and I plunged up the 
stairs dragging him after me somehow. So I 
came out again into the mist dragging the limp 
weight, and quite blank in my brain as to what I 
should do; but it was instinct to get as far from 
the fire as I could. 

So I went, with Harly on my shoulder, down 
into the ship’s waist where the water was breast- 
high or near it, and swashing the chairs and 
tables about. I judged they were well broken 
up, but did not care to see; and from there I 
carried Harly up to the forward deck, which 
was a flat surface forty feet across with only the 
mast and a hatch or trapdoor breaking the 
planking. The mast had become a splintered 
stump, the planking near it was torn apart, the 
| trap, too, was gone. 

I spread Harly out on that deck. There was 
a cut on his head, but he was alive, and I thought 
there might be water enough in the air to bring 
him to. Anyway, if 
the John Andrews 
were to burn, it 
seemed common sense 
to make a raft. There 
‘was commonly an axe 
under the bench by 
the wheel, so I went 
down again into the 
black water with its 
scum of broken furni- 
ture thrashing about. 

How the fire was 
gaining I could tell 
by the great glow in 
the mist. I dodged 
the heat by the galley 
door, and went along 
by the rail ; the smoke 
was coming up 
through the planks. 

The axe was in its 
place. The finding of 
it consoled me greatly, and I waded back, grip- 
ping it and thinking, “Here’s some one who 
won't drown or burn if he knows himself,” feel- 
ing grim also in my mood, so that though I foand 
Harly sitting up, I said nothing to him, but fell 
to knocking up planks. He seemed dazed a 
little, and was wiping the blood from his face. 

“Chopping her up?” 

“Yes.” , 

“Why 2” 

“On fire.” 

“Oh!” 

That was all we said. I got up four planks 
with the nails sticking in them, and nailed them 
together in a square. If you keep on nailing 
planks together, in the end you get a raft—not 
comfortable in a choppy sea, but shipwrecked 
people have no right to be comfortable. 

1 thought myself smart to see things so clearly 
and find so simple a way of dealing with ship- 
wrecks, and I thought poorly of Harly, to be 
doing nothing but stare down into the waist of 
the ship and at the glow beyond in the mist; no 
sort of a sailor, seeing the barge might go down 
any minute. I said: “Look here, Harly, if you 
float on my raft, you help make her.” 

“Terrible lot of water below here,” he replied, 
after a time. ‘There’s a dining-room table 
floating around right side up under my feet.” 

Then I thought I had to do with an idiot, and 
went on hammering planks. 

It was no time to argue, for shortly there came 
a forward movement of the John Andrews, 
and I knew what is the feel of a sinking ship—it 
makes your stomach go into a knot. 

I ran and caught Harly by the collar, and 
cried, ‘“‘She’s sinking!" 

“Sink nothing. Le’ go my collar!” he said. 
“She aint sinking. ‘There's water coming in. 
’T will put out the fire.” 

The calmness of him staggered me; he might 
be right. 

“Why won’t she sink ?” 

“All wood. Wood don’t sink ‘less it’s water- 
logged. Where was you brought up? She's 
nothing but a raft, this here John Andrews. 
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What you want to make another for? Why, 
Took! 1f she settles enough to put the fire out, 
that’s good. If she don’t, let her burn. She 
can’t burn past the waist, which is mostly under 
water anyway. Stands to reason, don’t it? Did 
you ever see fire burn in water? No. Fact,” he 
ended, with heavy sarcasm, “you might say it 
seldom does.”” 

Now according to shipwrecks as I had heard 
of them, when a ship settles she goes down. 
Anyway it makes a man nervous to watch her 
settle, holding only to another man’s theory that 
she won’t sink. Even if he knows she won't, 
he’s more or less afraid she will. 

I went and sat on my raft. Harly pretended 
he thought it all very ordinary. 

“There’s canned things below,” he said. “Fact. 
There’s deviled ham, and canned peaches, and 
cold soup. Fact. Here’s what gets ’em.” 

He slipped over the side of the great hole I 
had made in the deck, and I heard him splash in 
shallow water, grunting a little at that. ; 

The John Andrews did not settle at our end 
at first, but rose and so far as I could see in the 
mist she might have been rising altogether. 

Harly put his head up. “Sink! Sink nothing. 
She’s going up like one of them Sunday-school 
angels,” and dropped again. 

I could plainly hear the whistle and hiss of 
steam, and knew that the fire was being put out. 
I judged now that it burned down from the 
port-holes till stopped above water-line. After 
that the water would come in but slowly for a 
time, till as the stern sank it would come in 
faster and faster, and naturally as the stern 
sank the prow went up, but she couldn't stay up 
there forever like a forsaken old kite. 

You notice that barges have high decks fore 
and aft, and that the sides run low between. 
So that when the stern of the John Andrews 
sank deep it began to pour into the waist in 
tivers with a great noise. The prow dropped, 
and the water rushing forward spouted on the 
fore-deck. Harly came up pretty wet and scared, 
but he had his shirt full of tins. 

The John Andrews settled slowly, you might 
say inch by inch, the black, tumbling water 
coming nearer us up the side. It made me 
fidgety, that’s the truth. Down we sank till the 
water lay over the sides of the ship’s middle, 
maybe two feet, and then stopped. 

Harly said, “I told you so. Fact. I did,” 
and began chiselling at tins with his jack-knife. 
“That there raft of yours, that’s a fancy steam- 
yacht, that is. Fact.’’ All the same he was 
sitting on my raft, and he didn’t chisel any tins 
till the John Andrews quit settling. 

We felt better, of course, and ate near a can 
of tinned meat apiece, and drank peach juice out 
of its natural can, and some kind of cold soup. 

“Trouble with you,” said Harly,—he had a 
can of peaches in his hand and his knees hunched 
up under his chin,—‘trouble with you is them 
novels about the Pacific Ocean. Land! I don't 
read anything else myself.” 

The night came on very dark, with hours a week 
long, and some hundred or more of them. It’s 
well enough not to be drowned or burned, but to 
be cold and wet and sleepless isn’t real happiness. 
We lay close together shivering, and told every- 
thing we knew or remembered to make the time 
pass by. Harly said the current set east, what 
there was of it, and we might drift to'Canada in 
a day or two, if the mist didn’t rise before and 
Jet some craft sight us; but we might not drift 
ashore anywhere, and the mist might not rise. 

Never mind about the rest of the night. It 
wasn’t a success, Morning came and we looked 
longingly for the mist to rise, but it didn’t. We 
were miserable, cold, discouraged; but in time 
we felt the sun through the fog gratefully, and I 
fell asleep at last, stretched flat on the deck. 

I woke to hear a low roaring and to see Harly 
standing over me. “Going ashore?” he asked, 
coolly. 

1 sat up and stared, and knew the roaring to 
be the surf, although nothing could be seen but 
the white mist. “How?” 

“Raft,” said Harly. “Good idea of yours. 
Fact.” 

The John Andrews was tilted so that the 
lower side was a few feet from the water. The 
lake was still rough, the water dismal and black. 

Harly fell to chopping a plank, and made what 
might be called paddles. We slid the raft along, 
heaved up one side and over with it. It started 
away on striking the water, but he jumped on it 
and paddled it back, and we set to work getting 
away from that weary old wreck in silence. 
Only once Harly stopped and pointed back. 

“They were a decent sort,” he said. 

“The captain and Burns?” 

“And the cook, and the John Andrews. 
That was their luck. Fact. ‘This here's ours.” 

The surf wet us well, but the shore was near, 
nearer than it seemed because of the mist. We 
touched sandy bottom, waded out and saw dimly 
a man bailing a catboat high on the beach, who 
turned and stared at us. 

“Well!” he said. ‘Now, where’d you come 
from?” ‘For no doubt we seemed to come like 
ghosts out of the mist which hid the lake, with 
nothing to account for us. 

“Raft come ashore. Fact,” said Harly, and 
we went right on to Kincardine, in Canada. 

“No good explainin’ things to folks,” said 
Harly tome. “Wear a man’s jaw out that way. 
Fact,” and I know that this true yarn of the 
John Andrews was never told before. 
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Current Topics. 


Aware that there had been ‘‘no master 
in English literature during the last three 
centuries who had not been also a master of the 
English Bible,” a Harvard professor has recently 
assizned that book tu his classes for cuntimuous 
reading. eee 

In almost every city and town of the 
country, young men in soldier dress are loating 
about the streets. Going out amid the plaudits 
of their townsmen, and greeted on their return 
as herves, many of them continue to pose on the 
reputation of their past. There can be no greater 
mistake. 

The praise that spure thee on 
And higher lft» thy quest 


en send thee! tter none 
‘Than in it thou shouldst reet. 





Governor Roosevelt said recently in a 
public address that “a man is bound to work for 
his living if he needs it. 1f not, he is bound to 
work for the good of the public. The old 
socialism was expressed by the phrase, ‘The 
world owes me a living.’ The new socialism, 
on the contrary, is embodied in Mr. ‘Tait’s little 
tablet in a magnificent English gallery: “This 
art collection is presented to the city of London 
as a thank-offering for thirty years of business 


prosperity.’ ” 


The “Statist,” a London financial 
paper, says: “The American public is suffering 
from a fully developed case of speculative fever, 
and the development of the trusts is the most 
virulent form of the disease.” Certainly the 
rapid progress of our material interests has made 
us the most hopeful people in the world, and 
the readiest tu take risks or to undertake great 
enterprises; but when it comes to business 
methods that resemble gambling, somebody is 
bound to get hurt, and hurt in more ways than 
one. 





The records of comparative meteor- 
e 


ology show that in the United States there < 
in a year five hundred hours more of sunshine 
than in fair-skied Italy, and that Spain gets 
more than we. But such general statements 
hide many particulars, since hardly any two 
localities are alike, the atmospheric conditions 
being affected by every mountain, valley, lake or 
plain, and coast climates are moditied by the 
ocean and its currents. In southern California 
the annual rainfall rarely exceeds twelye inches; 
at San Francisco it reaches twenty-tive; farther 
north it increases till in Oregon and Washington 
it amounts to seventy or eighty, and the inhabi- 
tants are jokingly said to be web-footed. 








The plans for the reception of Admiral 
Dewey on his return home already promise a 
severe test of his endurance. He is represented 
as dreading the ordeal. Hospitality ouzht to 
exhibit its merciful side, Weleoming speakers 
might be given leave to print their remarks. A 
non-handshaking league ought to be formed 
forthwith. ‘The hero has earned the right to see 
his native land without paying the penalty of 
fatiguing experiences. But what a tribute to 
him is the fact that precautions need to be taken 
lest his countrymen overwhelm him with expres- 
sions of affectionate admiration! Public men 
are not often interested in plans for the suppres- 
sion of applause, or solicitous because the people 
seem too glad to gaze upon them! 

During the past year the pupils of a 
Milwaukee public school have been instructing 
themselves, practically, in the principles of 
municipal government. Every office in’ the 
administrative alfuirs of a city, from mayor to 
policeman, was filled by boys, and for a time the 
scheme worked admirably. Before long, how- 


ever, interest in their regular studies became | 





absorbed in politics. The elections—held quar- 
terly—became unwholesomely exciting, and the 
children’s parents were bitterly involved, Cor- 
ruption, too, showed itself. One youthful 


candidate, by a judicious disposition of gum, } 


candy and pencils, was almost unanimously 
elected. Others imitated him, and the parents, 
at last awakening to the fact that their children 
were fast becoming demoralized, strenuously 
objected to a continuance of the experiment, and 
the school authorities summarily abandoned it. 





At the age of twenty Queen Victoria 
was married to Prince Albert, and at 
forty-two was left a widow. 
she has devoted what she regards as her last 
official visit to the capital of her empire to the 
task of dedicating to the prince consort’s memory 
the final and crowning building of that South 
Kensington museum which he founded, and 
which, as she decrees, is henceforth to be known 





Now, at eighty, | 
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as the Victoria and Albert Museum. Ter career. 
thus outlined, presents an example of wifely 
constaney and devotion which would be admi- 
rable in any walk of life, and which has been by 
ho means common among royal folk. It is her 
supreme distinction that she has never let the 
wife, the mother and the woman be lost in the 
mere queen. 


A fine rebuke of flunkeyism was admin- 
istered the other day at a German railway 
station, A servant in livery applied for the 
reservation of a compartment on the next train 
for two ladies of rank and title. When the 
train arrived, it was found that all the compart- 
ments were filled save one, in which just one 
quiet, plainlyalressed lady was seated. The 
station-master, obsequious to the liveried servant 
and his” evidently distinguished — mistresses, 
attempted to make her give up her seat, so that 
the two ladies could have the compartment to 
themselves. The lady naturally objected, espe 
cially as there was no other seat for her on that 
train, ‘*L see no reason why the ladies should 
not sit in here with me,” she said. “1 cannot 
give up my place.” ‘The station-master, excited 
and angry, insisted. The two ladies, hearing 
the angry tones, came to the door of the compart- 
ment, and after inquiring as to the cause of the 
excitement, exclaimed, “Why, there is room in 
there for half a dozen people!” and withont 
more ado, to the station-master’s confusion, got 
into the compartment with the other p: yer, 
‘They were the two sisters of the German emperor! 
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A COMPENSATION. 


The heart grows richer that {ts lot is poor: 
God blesses want with larger sympathies. 
Lowell. 
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A Million Guineas From a Million 
Givers. 


HEN John W 
a hundred year 


sley died, a little more than 
azo, the sect which he 

founded was barely tolerated in England. 
The Methodists had an insecure hold on their 
chapels, their sons were shut out of the universi- 
ties, and their members were not allowed to hold 
public office. Now the Wesleyan Methodists | 
are among the strongest and most aggressive | 
religious bodies in the United) Kingdom; and 
they are taking a characteristic way to express 
their gratitude for the prosperity and usefulne 
which the century has brought to them by | 
raising a “T'wenticth Century Fund” of one 
million guineas, 

The money is to be given before January 1, 
1901, and it is intended that it shall come as 
nearly as possible froma million givers. Every 
person who gives a guinea is to have his name 
inseribed in a roll, which is to be bound in 
twenty or thirty volumes and permanently 
preserved, 

When the plan was suzgzested it seemed a 
large undertaking, and the Methodist Conference 
was ridiculed because it divided the entire fund 
among various religious objects before a single 
guinea had been given. It appears that the 
conference knew its members, for at the present 
time, with more than a year and a half of the 
allotted period remaining, nearly three-quarters 
of the proposed fund has been given or is 
promised, Some of it has been subseribed in 
larger sums, but more than half a million 
guineas have been contributed in) single-guinea 
gifts. 

No part of the great fund will be used in 





















already established. It will all go to the exten- 
sion of educational work, and to planting new 
centres of religious activi A movement look- 
ing thus to the future is peculiarly appropriate 
for the opening of the century. It is a substan- 
tial and gratifying declaration that Christianity 
has not lost its hold upon the masses of the 
people and is not manifesting abatement of energy 
in its endeavors to elevate men by its teachings. 
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Who Are Citizens? 





the recent acquis woof islands beyond 

the sea are those which concern the rela- 
tion of the inhabitants of those islands to the 
government of the United States, The Consti- 
tution, in the fourteenth amendment, declares 
that “all persons born or naturalized in’ the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and of 
the state wherein they reside.” 

What, then, is the political status of a native 
of Puerto Rico? That island is a part of the 
United States; the native was born there, and is | 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 
Is he entitled to all the rights of any citizen, and 
if he chooses to remove to Florida, can he become 
a voter without undergoing naturalization? 

Some writers have taken the position that we 

















may read the Constitution as saying that “all 
nani “ » Subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States are citizens.” This is clearly 





unwarranted, since the Indians, the Chinese and 
unnaturalized foreigners residing in the country 
rare subject to the jur isdiction of the goverument, 
but they are not citizens. 

Another view is that the Puerto Rican was 

















paying church debts, or in sustaining institutions | 


OT the least interesting points raised by | 
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not born in the United States, that he has not 
been naturalized, and that he is therefore in no 
sense a citizen. We presume this is the view 
that will at first be taken. No state will admit 
Filipinos, Puerto Ricans or Hawaiians to suf- 
frage, unless it is compelled to do so by a decision 
of the Supreme Court. ‘To this court the exact 
political relations of these people to this country 
must be submitted for future adjustment. 
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MORE DESERVING. 


Maker and High Priest, 
eo not my joys to multiply 
eine worthier of the least. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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Vatican and Quirinal. 


GENERATION ago schoolboys used to 
A find in the centre of the map of Italy a 
section entitled “States of the Church.” 
Since 1870, when the Italian troops marched 
into Rome and took possession of it as the 
national capital, this title of the pope’s temporal 
dominion has disappeared from the atlas; but. 
the pope has not renounced his claim to be the 
rightful sovereign of the medieval States of 
the Church. 

When the Italian kingdoms and principalities 
were united by Cavour’s diplomacy, King Victor 
Emanuel’s campaigns and Garibaldi’s valor, 
Rome was the only possible national capital. 
Cavour decreed that there should be a free 
chureh ina free state, and the Italian Parliament, 
has resolutely refused to recognize the rights of 
temporal sovereignty once exercised by the 
popes, Kome in the course of thirty years has 
doubled its population and become one of the 
great capitals of Europe. 

‘The Vatican has been helpless in this conflict 
with the state. Its Swiss guard could not offer 
resistance to the national army, but could only 
perform police duty at the Vatican and the 
Lateran—where the old-time papal privileges are 
reserved by law. The Vatican, however, has 
clung tenaciously to the traditions of its ancient 
rights, and refused to make any compromise 
with the state. Pius 1X. and Leo XIII. have 
taken the sme position on this question, and 
charged the state with usurping what once 
belonged to the Latin Church exclusively. 

This is a brief statement of what is known in 
Italy as the conflict between church and state, 
It is a bitter quarrel between the Vatican and 
the Quirinal, and there is no immediate prospect. 
of any settlement of the questions at issue. 

If the Vatican were willing to be reconciled 
with the Quirinal, its position would be altered 
in Europe and its resources of power would be 
greatly diminished. If peace were made, the 
| pope would be regarded at the Austrian, German 
and other courts as the chaplain of the King of 
Italy. 
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A New World. 


HE Peace Conference at The Hayne, in its 

purpose and membership, affords much 

material for the play of the imagination, 
whatever may be its practical results. 

Tat it be supposed that the delegates of one 
of the countries represented at the conference 
were authorized to appropriate a sum equal to 
the payments of a recent year for the expense 
and support of its army and nay In obedience 
to these instructions, should the delegates select 
plans and institutions whose advancement would 
make the world better, and bestow on them 
the sum mentioned, the ministries of religion, 
education and charities would be wonderfully 
enlarged, 

‘The amount would be sufficient to secure the 
services for thirty years of one thousand mis- 
sionaries, at an annual allo 
dollars for each of the missionaries. Two hun- 
dred hospitals could be endowed with two hundred 
thousand dollars each. ‘Two hundred colleges 
could begin their work with half a million dollars 
in each treasury. 

‘The disbursements by even one country of the 
amount it appropriates for possible aggression. 
and defence, would work a mighty transforma- 
tion. Apply the same supposition to all of 
the countries parti ing in the gathering; 
| distribute the vast sum to enlighten ignorance 























Sd | and alleviate suYering, and this would seem like 


‘anew world! 
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Ten Experts. 


TIE most prominent “class in spelling’? in the 
United states is the Board of Geographic 
Names. It consists of ten experts, selected 

from the rious departments and scientitic 
‘bureaus in Washington, who meet monthly for 
the purpose of deciding how disputed geographic 
names should be spelled. Their decision is 
‘adopted by the goverument for all its publications, 
by the text-book writers also; and the newspaper 
| editors usually accept their conclusions. 

Upon the organization of this board in. 1890, it 
{adopted certain general principles. These are 
| sometimes carried out by post-office clerks so 

mechanically as to bring upon the board criticism 
‘it does not) deserve, 
; decided that wherever it could be judiciously 
; done, names of two words, such as Middle 








ance of one thousand j 


For example, the board | 





JUNE 15, 1899, 


Branch, should be written as one word— 
Middlebranch. ‘This rule, which was wise when 
used with good judgment, became absurd when, 
in interpreting it, a postal officer decided that 
West Palm Beach should be spelled Westpalm- 
beach. A compromise has been made, and 
West Palmbeach adopted instead. 

Other decisions of the board are that the firtal 
“h” in such a word as Pittsburgh should be 
dropped. Also the “ugh” in such a word as 
Marlborough, and the possessive form wherever 
practicable. ‘The theury of the board is to secure 
uniformity and simplicity, not to reform the 
language. 
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Love in a Palace. 


HE loneliest court in Europe, and at the time 

of the writing of this article the court to 

which general observation is directed, is 
that of The Hague. The palace is a small one, 
und it is tenanted by young Queen Wilbelmina 
and her mother, with a few court ladies and a 
swarm of servants. There are few official recep 
tions and state balls. The queen and ber mother 
have no relations living at The Hague, and are 
cut off by etiquette from the society of the capital. 
They are constantly together, but lead a life of, 
routine and dull monotony. 

The royal mother, very naturally under the 
circumstances, ts laughingly said to be a match- 
maker. The young queen, being almost the last 
survivor of the House of Orange, is expec wo 
make a speedy marriage; but she is in no haste 
to do so, and insists upon baving a busband 
whom she can love, honor and respect. Rarely 
has court mateh-making been conducted under 
conditions of greater diMiculty. 

The Dutch ministers contend that the prince- 
consort must be a Protestant prince, who is bot 
under the influence of the court of Berlin. These 
conditions have narrowed the choice to about 
half a dozen prin The suitors have heen 
invited to the royal country-seats in Holland, 
but the young queen has not encouraged their 
advances, One of them—the Prince of Wied—bas 
been considered the probable choice, but the 
betrotbal has been deferred so long that the court 
gossips have now concluded that it will never 
take place. Certainly the royal match-maker has 
recently been looking about in various quarters. 
for another eligible partner. 

The queen is a high-spirited young woman, with 
a will of her own, and a strong vein of romantic 
sentiment. She has no idea of making an alliance 
for the convenience of her Dutch subjects. She 
has the old-fashioned notion that a woman, even 
if she be a queen, should love the man whom she 
marries. Whenever she Is pressed to make up 
her mind, she quotes her father’s advice to ber, 
cautioning her against marrying in haste and 
Tepenting a leisure. She is devotedly attached 
to her mother, but she is her own mistress and 
will not marry for state reasons any man who 
cannot ecmmand not only her respect but ber 
love. 

Queen Wilbelmina may be unmanageable, but 
there is good sense in the position she bas taken. 
The etiquette of courts separates royalty from 
companionships outside the palaces. The mem- 
bers of royal families largely live apart even from 
the best society of their capitals, and find happi- 
hess or unhappiness in domestic life. Their 























| intercourse with the world is formal and artificial, 


They are only at home and without reserve among 
themselves, and therefore love in a palace seems 
to be quite as essential to contentment as love in 
a cottage. 
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Sheltered. 


NE bitter cold, stormy day a kind-hearted 
O New York woman who was hurrying home 
noticed two girls cowering in a doorway. 

She stopped and spoke to them. 

“We are sisters,” they said. “Our people are 
poor, and we came bere from Connecticut to get 
work. We can’t find any, and we are homeless 
and starving.” 

The woman, we are told by Leslie's Weekly, 
took the two girls bome, and kept them till she 
found employment for them. That was more than 
twenty years ago, and from this chance meeting 
has grown the Night Kefuge for Friendless 
Women, the aims and spirit of which are stated 
by a placard which bangs on the wall of every 
police station in New York City 

“Open all night for the reception of those who 
need suecor, No questions asked, no cards or 
letters necessary to secure sbelter and food.” 

“Sometimes on a bitter winter night more than 
a dozen women come here for shelter,” said a 
sergeant of one of the police stations recently. 
“We just point to that placard. They read it and 
gO Out, and we know they'll find a bed. 

“There one woman came here during a 
bitter storm last winter—no coat, nothing but a 
thin cotton dress and # battered old hat, face all 
fallen in, looked as if she hadn’t eaten anything 
for days. 

“She was going to ask ne something, when she 
caught sight of that pasteboard. She clutched 
hold of the rail, brushed the hair out of ber eyes, 
and began to read, with her band at her forehead, 
stupid-like. Then she turned to me and said: 

” is there such places as that?’ 

“Ves,” sald I. 

“Where they give food and a bed just because 
yer need it? 

“Yes,’ [said again, 

“And don’t ask yer no questions?” 
0! 

““Don’t want a certificate of character or refer- 
ences from yer last place? Don't want ter know 
who yer are or what yer've been, so long as yer 
hungry and poor?’ 

“IT told her that was about the size of it, Then 
she turned and said, ‘I'm glad I saw that sign. 1 
aint got any hope, but Pll try it. ve been turned 
down everywhere [ went, and I was just going to 
see ifthe North River was any kinder.’ 

“She went out,” the sergeant added, 
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the face of the earth, June with the 


he 
Visible thing, and a distant dream {8 


Hite ia the 


Ni: 

There was gossip of birdy in the air, and the lowing of 
herds by the wood, 

And a sunset glean in the sky that the heart of aman 
he 

‘Then the 
sul 

Aud tl 
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Ke 
un-like Twilight came, violet vestured and 


‘night's first xtar outshone afar ou the eve of 
wker Hill, 





There rang a ery through the camp, with its word 
dling word 
era faltering foot in the 






There ks of those 


\ Hampshire hills and the rich Connecti 
cut sales, 
Sons of the old Huy Colony, from its shores and {ts 
intand dales; 
Swifuly tes: fell in ne, for they knew nor fear nor 
is 


ts 3 
Ah, brave the show as they ranged a-row on the eve of 
Bunker Hil! 


Then a deep votce lifted a prayer to the God of the 

rave and the true, 

And the heads of the men were bare in the gathering 
dusk and dew; 

of 4 thousand men were bowed as the 

ing rose, 

nou, Lord, as of « 







4 Thou smote Thy people s 





O nerve 


will 
A hush, and then a loud “amen!” on the eve of 
Bunker Hill! 


‘hy servants’ arms to work with a mighty 





Now they are gone through the night with never a 
thought of, 
Gone to the 
deathless n, 
Some who shall ne 
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f'a fxht that shall win them a 


er see the act of another sun, 








But le he Concord slain, and the sliln of 
Lexingt 

Martyrs to Freedom's cause. Ah, how at their deeds 
we thrill, 


The men whose might made strong the height on the 
eve of Bunker Hill! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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Henry Drummond. 





HE late Henry Drummond, 
widely known by his 
“talks” to boys and college 
students, and also by his 
two books,—‘‘Natural 
law in the Spiritual 
World” and “The Ascent 
of Man, ”—showed his 
generation a Christianity 
which was perfectly natu- 
ral. He was—it is his 

biographer who describes him—“a graceful, well- 
dressed gentleman, tall and lithe, with a swing 
in his walk and a brightness on his face, who 
seemed to carry no cares, and to know neither 
presumption nor timidity.” 

He was keen for any of a hundred interests. 
“He fished, he shot, he skated as few can, he 
played cricket; he would go any distance to see 
a tire or a football match. He had a new story, 
a new puzzle, or a new joke every time he met 
you.” 

if he was a guest at a country house and it was 
a rainy afternoon, he described a new game, and 
in five minutes everybody was in the thick of it. 
One day, after a cricket-match in which he had 
taken part, the day closed in dark and rainy, 
and he invented a game to amuse his three 
companions, one of whom became his biographer, 
the Rev. George Adam Smith, then a divinity 
student. 

“They play it In America,” said Drummond, 
“with bowie-knives. Four men are locked ina 
dark room, each in a corner, and the survivor 
wins. We'll do without the knives; the door 
and the shutters shall be shut, each of us will 
stand in a corner, and the first who gets on 
another man’s back will be the winner.” 

“It was, I think,” writes Doctor Smith, “the 
most exciting game I ever played. Nobody 
stirred from his corner for twenty minutes. 
Then I heard a scuffle between two of the 
others, felt my way to fling myself on both of 
them, when Drummond pounced on me, and we 
all rolled in a heap, he, of course, on the top—as 
he always was.” 

Younger men called Drummond “The Prince,” 
because he was princely in his manners and 
behavior. ‘There was no assumption of supe- 
riority, no patronizing air, and no etfort to gain 
intiuence; but there was a something about 
the man that compelled the title. Rev. John 
Watson,—lan Maclaren,—who knew and loved 
him from his boyhood, declared, ‘What im- 
pressed me the days of long ago F can now 
identify. It was the lad’s distinction, an inherent 
quality of appearance and manner, of character 
and soul which marked him and made him soli- 
tary.”” 

Until the end of his life Henry Drummond, 
although a lay-preacher, a professor ina college, a 
lecturer on science, an author whose books were 
read by hundreds of thousands, remained a boy, 
happy, whole -hearted, unspoiled. a lover of 
sport, full of fun, and “able to look out on life 
from the level of a boy's eyes.” 

The man and his teaching were one, 
Moody, who knows religious people, 
“Some men take an oceasional journey into the 
thirteenth of First Corinthians, but Henry 
Drummond was a man who lived there con- 
stantly. ... Noman has ever been with me for 
any length of time that I did not see something. 
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that was unlike Christ, and I often see it in 
myself, but not in Henry Drummond. All the 
time we were together he was a Christlike man 
and often a rebuke to me."”” 
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Dorothy Drew. 


Dorothy Drew, Gladstone's famous grandchild, 
whose loving companionship added so much to the 
happiness of his later years, is the subject of a 
very interesting sketch in The Young Woman. 
We learn from it that before her fourth year ber 
political views had become decidedly radical; to 
her mind the House of Lords was a most repre- 
hensible institution, and the House of Commons 
the mainstay of the nation. When the House of 
Lords was spoken of in her presence as the 
“Upper House,” she would retort: “You mean 
the House of Commons!” She visited the latter 
during her third year, and for a time thought 
herself inchurch, The frequent rising and sitting 
of the members soon undecetved her, however, 
and from these movements and the oratorical 
gesticulations of the speakers, she fancied herself 
in a gymnasium—an impression derived from a 
previous visit to such a place. For some time 
after this, the Commons was “the place where 
grandad goes to do his ’nastics,” or, on occasions, 
“the place where grandad goes to do his lessons.” 

Her visit to Queen Victoma was & momentous 
episode in her young life, and from the article 
above mentioned we quote the narrative of her 
delightful experiences: 

Dorothy relates how she went down 
long corridor put on her new white f! 
her silk gloves, and bow a grand servant all 
dressed in red came to say that the queen was 
waiting. 

“The Indian man whom the queen likes very 
much” was at the door, and the next moment 
Dorothy stood before the great queen whom 
her grandpapa had served for sixty years. But 
Dorothy thought nothing of the vastiess of the 
empire, or of the length of the reign which all the 
world was celebrating. It was nothing to her 
that the Kindly gray-haired lady before her was 
mustress of one-quarter of the whole human 1 

To Dorothy she was just another woman like 
grandmamma, with a white cap on her head; and 
Dorothy courtesied and kissed her, and told her 
her name was “Dorsie,” that she called Mr. Glad- 
stone “grandpapa,” that they all had pet names at 
the castle, and so on and so on; and many inter- 
esting pet names were revealed on both sides. 

“The queen put on her glasses and asked me to 
go to the other side of the room, so that she could 
see me better,” Dorothy explains, “and then she 
took, a little jewel-case and said, ‘This is for 
yey opened it and saw a darling little brooch, 
vith a diamond V and adiamond R and a turquoise 
nd a little crown at the top made of red enamel. 
ed her hand and said, ‘Thank 
you v She looked very nice and kind, 
and 1 liked her very much.” 

Then the queen kissed the little démutante again, 
and Dorothy and ber mother returned to town. 

Kipling, who is numbered among the celebrities 
who have sought Dorothy’s acquaintance, tells an 
amusing story of their meeting. They had been 
in the grounds surrounding Hawarden for some 
time together, when Dorothy’s mother appeared, 
saying: 

“Now, Dorothy, I hope you have not been 
wearying Mr. Kipling.” 

“Oh, no; not a bit,” was the frankly unconven- 
tional reply. “Mr. Kiphng has been wearying me!” 
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Popular Superstitions. 


Several years ago the inmates of a small, 
respectable dwelling-house in Phi elphia dis 
covered upon the whitewashed wall of one of the 
rooms the likeness of a human face, which faded 
and returned again. The neighbors came in to 
view the wonder, Other faces appeared and 
vanished. Crowds thronged the house and street, 
and accounts of the mystery were printed in 
the daily papers. 

It was to no purpose that scientific men insisted 
that the figures were caused by moldy growths 
which came and went with the dampness, and 
that the likeness to the human face was imaginary. 
The house was pronounced by the public to be 
haunted, and the owner was unable to find a 
tenant for it for years. 

About the same tir 
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another mystery came to 
Htain counties of Pennsyl- 
d public attention, It was 
a p in the window of a farinhouse, in 
whieh appeared the face of a woman looking out. 

She could be en only by a oe standing 
outside at a certain angle. t fi it was 
declared to be the ghost of a former owner, but 
when the public took hold of the matter it was 
decided that each spectator saw a different ghost, 
that of the dead friend for whom he cared most. 
Many visitors made pilgrimages to inspect this 
defective pane of glass. 

Nor is it only the ignorant who are moved by 
these cheap mysterh One of the most stately 
mansions In Berkeley Square, in Loudon, stood 
vacant for a long time because it was said to be 
haunted by ghosts, who appeared one a time, 
night after night, in an attic window, with a 
single candle burning dimly beside them, 

it explained t house had been left 
in the care of a era: who chose thus to 
exhibit the family por after another, 
the pubiie; but in spite of this explanation, the 
mansion could find no tenant, even among the 
ated class who occupied the houses of its 













































of us are superstitious and alert to find 
mystenes in unlucky numbers, in spilled salt or 
haunted houses. There is a mystery behind each 
tree or stone or bit of matter—the power and 
wisdom of the Unknown; but we do not look for 
that. 
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A Smuggler’s Trick. 


If people would take as much trouble, and 
show as much ingenuity, in doing an honest 
business as they do in evading the law, they 
might be quite as rich, and with infinitely less 
danger, Some of the methods adopted to grow | 
rich fraudulently are as mgenious as they are 
dangerous and wicked. A story is told of a! 
certam merehant of New York who for years‘ 
was suspected of smuggling precious stones into | 
this country. 


Every time he returned from Europe he was 
carefully searched, and it was even proved that. 
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he did not swallow his diamonds before going 
ashore, but nothing was ever found except a few 
inferior stones, and these he did not try to 
col toa Traps were set for him, but without 
avail. 

At last a detective, cleverer than the rest, D: 
carefully watching the doings of the suspected 
man and his partners, hit upon a clue. He found 
that whenever one of the members of the suspected 
firm arrived in New York upon a steamer, another 
member of the firm, or an agent, a! 8 took a 
trip back on the same vessel, and always engaged 
the same stateroom. He invariably bad the 
whole stateroom, so that he was alone upon 
fhe Be age. This clue led to the discovery of the 
raud. 

It was found that the importer, during his 
voyage to New York, would cut a small piece out 
of the flooring beneath the carpet of his state- 
room, and after concealing the diamonds in the 
hole, would put back the flooring and rep 
the carpet. When he left the sbip he left th 
diamonds behind him, and thus none were ever 
found upon him. 

A few days after, when the vessel was about to 
start for Europe, the other member of the firm 
secured the stateroom and went on board, accom. 
panied by his confederate. The latter would 
then go ashore, and take the diamonds with him. 
AS there are no customs officers on duty when 
vessels depart, he would be allowed to pass 
unmolested, and to carry in his valuable cargo. 
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In Pace. 
A Martyr's Tomb in the Catacombs. 





zh his tears, 
hand doom; 
AT 


“ In peace,” one wrote above thee thra 
While overhead Rome thundered «i: 
The fading line for eighteen hundr 





years 
Has faced the darkness marshalled round thy tomb. | 


In peace. Through stormy ways thy spirit came 
Unto the silence of thine haven here; 

In peace thou sleepest, whom the flood or flame 
Swept home to rest beyond the reach of fear. 


In peace. The sudden sound of trumpet call, 
e swarm of savage hordes by land and sea, 
The crash of kingdoms swaying to their fall, 
The rending earth have all been peace to thee. 


In peace. Before the patience graven there 
Our faithless lips grow dumb, our faint hearts bow, 
God give us strength like thine the strife to bear, 
And peace beyond the strife to find as thou ! 


MABEL EARLE. 
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Embarrassing Situations. 


Why does a sober and sedate city gentleman 
start hatless to his place of business? Why should 
one of the most dignified and serious-minded of 
women go down-town with her dress skirt on 
wrong side out? It is hard to say; but one can 
readily imagine the dismay of the poor lady when 
a friend met her and called her attention to the 
spectacle she was making of herself. 


A Cambridge professor, whose fits of mental 
aberration were as frequent as they were amus- 
ing, was one day out in a heavy rain, with his 
umbrella held high over his head, when he met a 
friend who stopped him and exclaimed: 

“Dear me, Professor M., why don’t you put 
up your umbrella? You'll be drenched.” 

; “Put up my umbrella?” said the professor. “It 
is up.” 

“Yes, it is, but it isn’t open.” 

For half an hour, more or less, the professor had 
been walking the streets with a closed umbrella 
held above his head. 

At another time the same scholar was riding 
down-town in an electric car, and lost himse’ 
in a book he was reading. Suddenly he noticed 
symptoms of merriment among the other passen- 
gers. What could they be laughing at? 

The mystery was explained when he discovered 
that, having been annoyed by something between 
the plate of his artificial teeth and the roof of his 
mouth, he had removed his teeth and was holdin, 
them up to view between the thumb and finger o! 
his hand! : 

Still more embarrassing was the case of a lady 
who hurried into church one Sunday morning 
without her bonnet, and when reminded of the 
omission by her husband, who had preceded her 
by several minutes, rose bastily and hurried up 
the broad centre aisle with a large red parasol 
raised and held close to her head! 

Judge B., than whom there never was a more 
sedate and dignified man, once appeared ata 
dinner party with bis handsome white wig on 
wrong side out! 

The story is not a new one of the college pro- 

or who stumbled against a cow, and lifting 
pat, said, gravely: 
beg your pardon, madam.” 
Mrs. L., a Boston lady of a dignified and even 
haughty manner, was trying on some very expen- 
sive wraps in a suit and cloak store, when she 
said to the clerk: 

“TI do not think I will decide on one to-day.” 

She had reached the street door when a floor- 
walker detained her and said: 

“T beg pardon, madam, but I shall have to ask 
you to remove that wrap of ours before you leave 
the store.” 





————+o-—__—_ 


An Alaskan Adventure. 


For some time, early in the present year, the 
belief prevailed at Washington that Lieut. Joseph 
P. Castner, of the Fourth United States Infantry, 
who was a member of a military exploring 
expedition in Alaska, had perished of cold and 
starvation, 

With two private soldiers of the Fourteenth 
Infantry, Blich and McGregor by name, Mr. 
Castner left the commander of the main expedi- 
tion, Captain Glenn, near the Tanana River, in 
the summer of 1898, in an attempt to follow up 
the Volkmar Hiver to the headwaters of Birch 
Creek, and follow that stream down to Cirele City. 
He found that the maps indicating the possibility 
of such a trip were grievously wrong. 

He lost his mules in rafting them across the 
Tanana, or within a short time after this passage, 
but the three men went on afoot. They tra: ted 
one hundred miles over a country whieh wa: 
mountains or marshes pressed on 
and farther, their provis giving outand 
their clothes being torn from their backs by thorns, 
On September 15th they found they had provisions 


for one ly, and then they attempted to find 
their wa 






















imbed a lofty hill, and saw only range 
of snow-capped mountains. The next 
morning the three break fasted off their last serap 
of bacon, “For several days.” Mr. Castner says, 
“our rations had run so low that the privilege of 
licking the fryimg-pan was one which we almost 
fought for, That afternoon T managed to shoot 
two small ducks. We ate them, bones and all. 
“Next day we heard the howls of an old she-wolf 
across the Ganon. Looking up, we saw her stand- 
ing in front of two half-grown cubs. She was 
howling to eall the attention of a third, whieh 
Was out of sizht down the canon, but which 
presently came into view within easy range. 
“One of the men fired and missed.” He fired five 
times before he killed it, and each time the cub 
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came closer out of sheer curtosity, till it fell dead 
fifty yards from the slaye r. It had never seena 
buman pelng before. ‘e got the skin off that 
wolf in double-quick time, and found the flesh 
delicious.” 

‘They hoped to live on little birds till they could 

et back to the carcass of the last mule they had 

iNed. They built a raft, tearing up their last 
blankets for lashing lines, and launched out on the 
rapid mountain torrent called the Volkmar. 

hey shot rapids after rapids, getting soaked to 

the skin. Presently the raft was sucked under a 
jam; the three men clung to the logs for their 
and their raft and everything on it was swept 
away. Their guns and ammunition and their shoes 
were gone, They could shoot no more game. 
arefooted and wet, they kept on their way, 
leaving tracks of blood on the snow, which h 
now, toward the end of September, begun to fall. 
By and by they reached the carcass of their lost 
mule, but wolves and carrion-birds had picked its 
bones clean, 

There were a few berries here and there, and on 
these the travellers lived for the next six days. 
“ere and there,” says Lieutenant Castner, 
eranberry-bush would be found, and around it we 
would gather for breakfast. The red seed-pods on 
the rose-bushes were plentiful, and I believe they 
saved our lives, for they were alinost all we coul 
tind to eat. They had been bitten by the frost 
and had a sweet taste—at least, so It seemed to 
our famished stomachs.” 

At the end of the sixth day, when their feet were 
so sore that every step was torture, and when they 
were ready to lie down and die, they beard the 
sound of an axe. Seeking it, they found a part 
of Indians, who recetved them hospitably and fee 
them moose-meat. In a few days they had 
recovered strength sufficient to e! le them to 
start out again. 

Eventually they reached —in November — the 
military post at Kampart, and then started with a 
dog-team on a thirteen-hundred-mile Journey to 
Skagway. They arrived there February 2, 1899. 
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A Double-Barrelled Cannon. 


Almost as ingenious a weapon as the celebrated 
gun which was intended to fire a bullet around a 
corner, is the double-barrelled cannon—“the only 
one in the world"—described by the Athens, 
Georgia, Banner. 


The cannon belonged to the Mitchell Thunder- 
bolts, a company of old men organized here in 
1863 purely for home defence. One of the company, 
Mr, John Gilleland, invented this cannon, au 
had It cast at the Athens foundry. 

A fifty-foot chain, with the ends attached to two 
cannon-balls, was the charge, and the idea of the 
inventor was that when the balls came out of the 
muzzle of the cannon they would have a tendency 
to diverge, draw the chain taut, and mow down 
an entire company. The Thunderbolts took the 
cannon out into the country near Athens one day 
to test it. 

It was properly charged, and was touched off 
with great ceremony. One of the balls got outa 
little ahead of the other, and then the mischief 
was to pay. It had a kind of circular motion, 
and plowed up about a@ quarter of an acre of 
ground, the members of the company in the 
meantime scattering in all directions to keep 
from being hit by the flying chain. 

The old cannon was never used after that except 
at an occasional Democratic jubilee, when charges 
of powder would be fired. About five ears ago 
it disappeared. Recently it turned up {na junk- 
shop, and the city promptly bought it, and will 
mount it near the Confederate Monument. 


Expensive Spots. 


Two mothers of large families were discussing 
domestic matters one day, and the younger of the 
two spoke with a sigh of the way in which her 
table-cloths were spotted through the daily 
mishaps of her two boys. 


“Perhaps you'd like to know how I have helped 
my boys to be careful at the table,” said the older 
woman; “it is the plan on which my mother 
brought us uP, and I’ve never found a better. 

“The rule in our family,” she proceeded, when 
urged by her friend to explain her method, “is 
this: Any one who makes a spot on the table- 
eloth must cover it with a piece of money, and the 
piece must be large enough to hide ‘the stain 
entirely; no rims are allowed! The children have 
to provide the coins out of their own pocket- 
money. The rule applies to their father and me 
as well as to them. The sum goes to buy new 
table linen. 

“The first year I tried this plan we had money 
enough for three handsome table-cloths; but since 
then ‘there has been less and less. This is the 
fourth year, and although none of my four boys 
has yet reached his fifteenth birthday, and they are 
by no means unusually deft in their management 
of knives, forks and spoons, they have learned to 
serve themselves and others so well that I am 
inclined to think their contributions to the ‘Table- 
Cloth Fund’ will be very slight.” 
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The Station-Master’s Troubles. 


The local agents of railroads complain that the 
questions asked them covery day are of such a 
nature that they cannot keep their patience on 
all occasions; and any onc who has remained 
long in the neighborhood of a ticket window may 
find it easy to believe it. 


An exchange describes 9 portly lady with a 
great many bundles, who |ovked as if she had 
been buying out the stores, in front of the window 
ata station. 

Has the train for Jungleville gone yet?” she 
asked. 

“No, ma’am,” responded the ticket-seller. 

“How far is ft there?” 

“About seventy miles, ma'am.” 

“What's the price of a ticket?” 

“One ninety-ight.”” 

“One ninety-cight!” she repeated. 
it happen to be that?” 

“L don't know, ma'am,” answered the ticket- 
seller, deferentially, and with a glance at the 
bundles, “unless it's marked down from two 
dollars!’? 











“How does 
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A Frank Surgeon. 


Doctor Colles, an eminent surgeon of Dublin, 
who died in 1843, was remarkable for his plain 
dealing with himself. In his fee-book he had 
many such candid entries as the following: 


For giving inegectual advice for deafness, one 
guinea. 

For attempting to draw out the stump of @ 
tooth, one guinea, 

For telling him that he was no more ill than T 
was, one guinea. 

For_nothing that I know of except that he 
probably thought he did not pay me enough last 
ume, one guineas 
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WNannie’s Bogy. 


A True Story. 


Nannie was a ten-year-old girl who had the 
good luck to be travelling abroad with her aunt. 
They had been in Paris and in Italy, and then 
went to Switzerland to spend the summer at a 
big hotel among the mountains. 

Nannie enjoyed the life perhaps more than 
most children would. She was imaginative, and 
the beauty of the scenery around her gave her 
great pleasure. Still, sometimes she felt lonely 
and homesick, for her 
aunt and nearly all 
the people she met 
were grown-up, and 
not very lively com 
panions for her; and 
she often longed for 
her brothers and 
sisters to play with. 
These homesick feel- 
ings came on worst at 
bedtime, and Nannie 
hated bedtime for 
other reasons besides. 
Her bedroom was 
away up on the third 
floor, at the very end 
of a long corridor. 
She was sent to bed 
early, as all well- 
brought-up children 
are, and at that time 
her aunt’s room next 
door and all the rooms 
around were empty, 
for the grown-up 
people were down- 
stairs enjoying them- 
selves, 

When her aunt’s 
maid had seen her 
into bed, and said good 
night, and shut the 
door behind her, and 
Nannie heard Par- 
ker’s footsteps echo- 
ing away in the 
distance down the 
‘ong, bare corridor of 
the summer hotel, she 
felt dreadfully alone, 
and made haste to get 
to sleep so that she 
might forget it. 

She felt afraid, too, 
although she did not 
know exactly of what; 
but she would have 
been ashamed to con- 
fess her fears even to 
her kind aunt, for she 
knew that it was silly 
for a young lady who 
‘Was grown-up enough 
to be travelling about 
Europe to have any; 
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pear as she moved, but she went steadily on, 
until she was stopped by coming right up azaimst Nats to rack. 
the window of her room. 

Then she understood! ‘The window was a| 1 
long, high one, without any shade. and as the | CHARADES. 
night was warm, had been opened at the top to L 
let in the fresh air. Through this opening a star My first belongs to a time gone by, 
the bedclothes, and racked her brains to think | had been peeping! It was so high up in the sky My second you do whenever you Say, 
what she should do. It was no use screaming | that Nannie could only see it when she was close| Belly tia cal tobi cr ica Bye re 
out, for everybody was tov far away to hear | up tothe window, or from farther back in the I might do my whole for an hour or more, 
her, and the thing might only come nearer and | room, only by bending down as low as her head And you'd guess it no nearer than before. 





suffocate her, or something. But the suspense | had been when it was lying on the pillow. When WU. 

was too agonizing to bear! She had almost | she had sat up in bed, of course the wall of the My fist le well, At Jsnit low; A 
rather be killed than suffer it any longer. Then | room had come between her and the star. My third’s ay place that’s ‘gate to co 

an inspiration came to her. She said a little) Themystery was explained! Her big. burning, a jen stormy waters ebb and flow. 
prayer: “O God, please send that eye away, or | blazing, bogy eye had been nothing after all but You gles # ruler Se ered anh: 
at least make me brave enough to get up and see | a beautiful star shining into her room! ae 

what it is!” Nannie, with a much relieved mind, could not 






He went into business, 


and hung out his sign; 
& First,” so it r 


ead; how the gilding did 
shine! 

Buthis risks were my 
whole, and his see- 
ond was third, 

The failure the worst 
of the year—so I 
heard. 








After that she felt better, and it didn’t seem to| help laughing at herself, and feeling rather | “ 


2. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 


Swiftly the swallow 
the blue air —, 
The dull, cold earth 

behind he — 
And his snuglittle nest 
beneath th 


Her fae 
and 





ie —. 


as cold 










And she d,inan fey 
and scornful —, 
“T shall wed some 


man, but you're not 


ie 


There in the rock see 





that little —, 
I mean the big rock 
on the —, 
And hiding within it is 
an—. 
ers gave a op = \ ‘When little boys you 
> ry to—, 
of Handing f its They will pretend they 
vr like t stop “= donot —, 
iy y Though all the time 


ionable Seagon L 

a drawi SEO HN end YE 
invitation 
jad © friend a 


ted we ot — 
Hhey invited all, heir cousiys 
Toahe frst ond \ast degree, 
ad Ahe family relations 
Weve astonishing Vo see, 


Al\ ihe Queens aye all ihe Locusts, 


they frightened —. 


She went a-walking 
with a . 

howe! came on 
vhile in the —, 
longed to find 
some sheltering —. 








try-cook once 








AM the Browns ond alte Blocks, 1 geatehen AIL vee 
very family accepted And “foukd some 

2 nieces of old —, 
A Who had qavments, 10 ahd a playing oard—tt 

VASE VAIN ; the lady int 
See the lady in the —, 
AWN ; psy 4 Shaking owt her frat 
\ , pa & grant —, 

- f } | Bathing it in sun and 


BOTANICAL BEHEAD- 


e were Crickets - 









\' 7 \\ INGS 

: = my SN eee oo 
Pg aRaN ace tare cssemuty BAe aie 
“Bveky aye cCume there To ov. i a \\ fodder and get an ad- 
rer forest move Thay oO moment ff / ™Behead a tree and 
Strictest etiquette forbids | A get eoquettishy 
Wile rye orehegtys ig payin) NYE Z \ grain and get caloric. 
4 Behead a kind of 


grain and get a pro- 
noun, 
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A smat Spanal of Kat 


oD 
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stil, she couldn’t help hae Behead an herb and 

having them all the 2) eriod of time, 

ae Pagid night E 1 ‘oa $ grain and get a winter 

supposing | anything —Tfrue, MheVordhes of the Fireflies es att rr Bu onal get Tank of 
uid happen > ° : 

how she could, make Find the \aitydidg loud RES Saiie Sireqiay Hye mane : nd get some: 

the peuple downstairs Always scraped the same cd straiy Segoe years 
a mythol 


hadn’t been in bed | 


serine imme | | Sa they jumped a jig Lill mi 


to open her eyes. As 
she did so, she was 
startled to see a great 
blazing eye gazing 
down at her through 


One Mipht ate. ll But such trivial olsyections 





Behead tropica) 


“\ : 
Never spoil We Hoppers play, saunas veins 
ed home av break, Qo day e fruit and get a fish. 
2 4. 


BURIED CAPITALS 
AND THEIR RIVERS. 








Did papa risk his 








the darkness at the life for Bones Tnever 
foot of her bed. Wh r else you 
ne coe ae itds Ove of tae 
Pitapat, and she felt main entrances to suc- 
terribly frightened. “Leave America? 














What could it be? 
She had heard stories 
about all sorts of 





Never! O Meredith, 
must I be robbed of 
my last hope? 

‘ow pitiful is bond- 


strange apparitions, but she knew that these‘ require so very much courage after all to sit up | ashamed of herself, too. She felt that this would age What a gush of sympathy it awakens! 
Ss 


stories were not true, and she knew that ghosts | 


and bogies did not exist. But it was all very 
well to know that; she couldn't help feeling 
miserably frightened as long as this mystery was 
unexplained of the big, burning eye looking at 
her. 
Nannie, shivering all over, and with her head 
baried under the bedclothes, tried to reason with 
herself what it could be, for she was a reasonable 
little girl. She came to the conclusion that she 
must have dreamt it. She did have nightmares 
sometimes. So she cautiously peeped out to see 
whether the eye were still there. 

It was staring at her as fiercely as ever! 

It was dreadful! Nannie felt more frightened 
than before, for she knew now that she wasn’t 
dreaming; she was only too painfully wide- 
awake! She quickly took refuge again beneath 


in bed ready to jump out—when, behold! the | bea lesson to her for the future, and made up | , See eee ae a ore OUIEL called forth 


eye had vanished! her mind that if ever again in the course of her| Mrs, Andrews, with her sober ne ew, John, 
Here was an immediate answer to her prayer. | life she met with a bogy, she would not begin | and lively niece, Bertha, are spending the day 
Nannie felt delighted, and was glad she had been | to be frightened at it until she had walked right | At sight of the dead and wounded soldiers, 


brave, and lay down again contentedly, feeling | up to it, and had looked it boldly in the face, for Se ae ca ant ene ncoadsldes: Gerunds 





that a weight had been taken off her heart. perhaps it might turn out to be only a star! 

Io! there was the eye again fixed on her! ALMA SCHREIBER. 
This was too awful! Nannie felt desperate. Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
But surely, surely God would not desert her in a a eee 1. Humiliate, legate, liquidate, temperate, for- 
‘her hour of need! Nannie could not bring tundte, Invalidate, electorate, masticate, alienate, 


herself to believe that. After all, she had not| OLIVE at the Zoo: “I wish I was a giraffe.” | calumniate. rae 5 2x5 
got up to face the danger; she had only sat up| Aunt May: “Why not a pretty zebra?” Olive: | _2- Dame, meal, alto, tome, mere, reel, ¢ se, 
_in bed, Evidently something more was required | “If I was a giraffe I shouldn't always be asked | fda’ dame: Idea, east stop, opel, alam,’ Bales 
of her. She would make one more effort. to pick up things.” 3. Her on—beran. seBerated—de rated. Cur 

Summoning all her resolution to her aid, and few—curfew. Rest ate—restate. | Apart—a pa 
in excited haste lest her courage should melt| TEn: “Look at the gobbler, grandma. He's Ree ceo are iain: Propagate — prop a ate. 
away too soon, the little girl jumped out of bed | had his fan up ’most an hour, | guess, but his! 4.1, gay, she,ate—satiate. 2..Rob, In—robin. 
and walked toward the eye. It seemed to disap- | face is as red as if he wasn’t a bit cvoler |?” 











3 Heir, loom—heirloom, ‘4. /Lark, spur—larkspur. 
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rrent Events 
Cis 


Two INcipENTs of the celebration of Memo- 
rial day at Boston illustrate the change which 
has taken place in popular feeling. Several 
Confederate veterans marched with one of the 
Grand Army posts to decorate the graves of 
Union dead; and the orator of the day at the 
Boston Theatre, at the invitation of a Grand 
Army post, was Major-General Joseph Wheeler, 
formerly of the Confederate and now of the 
United States army. 


A New PRESIDENT For Y ALE.—The office | 


of President of Yale University, made vacant 
by the resignation of Dr. Timothy Dwight, has 
been filled by the election of Arthur Twining 
Hadley, professor of political 
economy in that institution. 
This choice of a layman is a 
departure from old traditions, 
for one Congregational clergy- 
man after another has been 
president of Yale for nearly 200 
years. President Hadley is a 
presioent Haney. son of Professor Hadley, the 
eminent scholar, with whose Greek grammar 
most young people are familiar. He is 
old, a graduate of Yale in the class of 1876, and 
for most of the time since a member of the Yale 
faculty. 








EXEMPTIONS FROM CIVIL SERVICE RULES. 
The President has issued an order which takes 
from 4,000 to 5,000 places out of the classified 
service. Some of the officers exempted are pri- 
yate secretaries, deputies of officers who are 
under bonds for the accounting of money, store- 
keepers and gagers, and pension examining 
surgeons. The one-year time limit for the rein- 
statement of persons unjustly discharged is 
abolished, and an amendment tothe rules extends 
to veterans of the War with Spain the privileges 
granted to veterans of the Civil War. 

Courts IN THE PHILIPPINEs.— Courts 
haye been reéstablished in the Philippines, framed 
on the Spanish system and using the Spanish 
language, but subject to the authority of the 
United States. The chief justice and most of 
his associates are prominent Filipino lawyers. 
Among them are Aguinaldo’s chief adviser in 
the early stages of the insurgent movement, a 
member of Aguinaldo’s first cabinet, and the 
leader of the insurgent movement at Iloilo. 

CUBANS AND Puerto Ricans.—One result 
of the provisional state of things now existing 
in Cuba is that Cubans who travel abroad are 


‘They are no longer subjects of Spain and they 
are not citizens of the United States. Secretary 
Hay has issued instructions under which they 
will be given the good offices of American repre- 
sentatives abroad, in case of need, but this is by 
way of friendly intervention rather than official 
protection. Puerto Ricans, however, will be 
given protection in all matters in which American 
citizens would be entitled to it; but they will 





be registered at the consulates as native Puerto 


Ricans and not as citizens of the United States. 





GENERAL LAWTON’s CAMPAIL 





without any definite government protection. | 


—General | 
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A DISH FOR DYSPEPTICS. 

Persons suffering from stomach troubles find it 
hard to secure a food of easy assimilation that 
contains enough nourishment. A number who 
have been suffering from serious forms of stomach 
disorders have tried Grape-Nuts, the pre-digested 
food, and obtained a food rich in nourishment and 
easily digested. Food experts say there is as 
mych nourishment in one pound of Grape-Nuts 
as ten of meat. 

It is a food for athletes, brain-workers and 
invalids. Made by the Postum Cereal Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Grocers sell it. 


vou gana BICYCLE. 


EARN A 
=> A ‘99 Beauty fora little work. Hundreds 
have secured their wheels in y. Send 
rubber 
stamp; which ‘will be refi on first 
order.’ Easiest plan yet. You are sure of 
success. 500 circulars 50 
some premium. Address 
cycle house. BROWN.-| 
Dept. DC, 293 Wabash Av 


Boys & Girls | 


You can easily earn watches, cameras, solid gold rings, 

sporting goods, musical instruments and many other' 

‘erasable premiums by selling 16 packages of Royal 

English Ink Powder a 100 each. Every packae makes 500 worth 

offine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and we 

will forward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions. 

Whea you «cll the Ink Powder send the money to ux and select 

your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust you. Don't lose this 

rnd opportunity, Write forthe exist to ‘Address all orders to 
mperial Ink Concern, 16 Ada: » Oak Park, ls. 

And Premiums — 


LARKIN = 
SOAPS 


GEND for a beautiful booklet free. It 

tells how to obtain, free, the famous 

Larkin Premiums worth $16.00 each. 
The Larkin Soup Mfg. Co., Lurkin Street, Buffalo, 
























Our offer fully ex- 
plained m Youth's 
Companion, Feb. 16th 
and March 30th. 


Y. 














. —) -_—_ a C 2} 
By selling Baker’s Teas among your neighbors, a total 
| of dolos: fer ieyeles £0 Ibs., Waltham Gold Watch 25 
Ibs., Silver Watch; 10ibs.,Crescent Camera or Gold Ring. 
Express prepaid. Write Jor Catalogue, Order Sheet, &t. 


W. G. BAKER, Dept. Y, Springfield, Mass. 
| ARROW PASTE -SPREADER. 








Lawton’s flying column, which was sent out 
from Manila to drive in the insurgents from the 
east and northeast toward the forces operating 





from Malolos, reached Malolos May 2: It| n you have used iron you'll never use a brush | 
9 ies bs ¥ aga! or large work, 
marched 120 miles through an extremely difficult | rorder from us. Sold singly or | 





country in 20 days, had 22 fights with the 
insurgents, captured 28 towns, and lost only six 
men killed and 31 wounded. 

THE SAMOAN COMMISSIONERS reached 
Apia May 13th, and have begun their delibera- 
tions. Quiet is reported to have prevailed since 
their arrival. Admiral Kautz is soon to return 
to the United States on the Philadelphia. 

RecENT DeAtTHS.—Sefior Don Emilio Cas- 
telar, the distinguished Spanish orator and 
statesman, died recently at the age of 66. He 
was eminent in letters as well as in statesman- 
ship, and was more widely known outside of 


his own country than any of his associates in | 


public life. He was an ardent 
republican, and for a 
months in 1873 was president 
of the Spanish republic. His 
nobility of character and high 
» ideals won for him the respect 
of all partie nd although he 
has not been ive in polities 
of late years, his influence has 
Rosalie, or as she was more 

known, Rosa Bonheur, the French 
inter, died at Fontainebleau May 26th. 
s old, and exhibited her first 
» Louvre in 1841, ‘The “Horse 
” was the most famous of her pictures. She 
was of humble birth, but manifested a child 
the extraordinary talents which made her famous. 
She was of culine appearance, and sometimes 
chose to wear masculine garb, but in private life 
was known for kindliness and generosity. 













BENOR CASTELAR. 





been widely felt. 
commonly 
animal- 
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BETTER THAN A BRUSH. 





| One of each » ith full directions, sent for 


| ARROW PASTE-SPREADER CO. , Box 1056, Worcester, Mass. 
| DON’T LOSE THE POINT 


ofyour pencil. Carryitin 
 Wash- 
it Pencil 


mail, 10c. €a 
and other n s 
the Washburne "Fasteners free 
for the asking. American Ring Co., Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 
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|¢ MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED. 
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{Il be sent to any address 
is sent to insure ext 
nunt will be deducted frony the 
that seldom 
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for examination 
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Washington St.,Boston,Mass. 





Fulton 8t., New York Cit) | 3 










COMPANION. 
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For the Asking. 


Send us your name and address, we will mail 
you the New Companion Instructor. This is 
the most complete and beautiful book of the kind 
ever published. It’s FREE for the asking. It 
will give you a better idea of our superb Sewing 
Machine than anything we can say. With this 
Instructor we will also send you free samples of 
work made on the machine. 





The New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


is of the highest possible grade in every detail. 
We guarantee that no better running or more 
durable Sewing Machine can be purchased at any 
price. It has the best and most modern improve- 
ments and attachments, has five drawers, and the 
finest woodwork. 

“Nothing better,” is what people say who 
have used our New Companion Sewing Machine. 
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We Pay the Freight. 


The price at which we sell the New Companion Sewing 
Machine to Companion readers is but $19.00. On receipt of 
price we will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any railroad 
freight office east of Colorado, Or we will deliver the machine, 
freight paid, to any office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 
Montana, or any freight office west of these four states, for $22.00. 
We will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if the machine is not 
satisfactory it can be returned, and the full amount paid willbe 
refunded. Machine fully Warranted for Five Years. 
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PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers The Youth's Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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How Guiass AFFEcts BacTERtA.—The 
extreme delicacy of many scientific processes is 
indicated by the report of Dr. Martin Ficker, a 
German investigator, that bacteria are affected 
favorably, or otherwise, by the character of the 
glass containing the water in which they are 
suspended. Marked differences in the behavior 
of cholera germs were noted, according to the 
kind of glass composing the vessels used. The 
degree of alkalinity imparted by the glass to 
the water is believed to be an important factor 
in these experiments. 

New Kinb or Matcues.—The French 
match factories are now turning out friction 
matches which will ignite on any surface, but 
which are free from the objections raised against 
white sulphur. No smoke or odor is perceptible 
in the factories. The inflammable ingredients 
of the paste are sesquisulphide of phosphorus 
and chlorate of potash. 

AMERICAN OSTRICH-FARMING.—A_ writer 
in Popular Science describes ostrich-farming 
in southern California as a growing industry. 
The first birds were imported about 13 years 
ago, and now there are farms at Norwalk and 

South Pasadena stocked 
with hundreds of ostriches 
born in California. Every 
few months the male birds 
are stripped of their white 
*\ plumes, each bird yielding 
about $30 worth of feath- 
? ers annually. The birds 
are also sold to menageries, 

a fine pair being worth 

from $250 to $300. The 

hatching of the eggs re- 
quires 42 days, the hen covering them in the 
daytime and the male bird at night. ‘I'he pre- 
vailing color of the hen is gray, and that of the 
male black, so that their choice of the hours for 
sitting on the eggs corresponds with the time 
when each is less easily seen. 












A GREAT MAn’s Brain.—The brain of | 
Hermann von Helmholtz, who died in 184, has | 
been carefully measured, weighed and studied | 
by Professor Hansemann of the University of | 
Berlin, who has recently published a report on 
the subject, accompanied by photographs. The 
brain exceeded the average in weight, but heavy | 
brains are no longer regarded as furnishing alone | | 
an index of mental capacity. Far more signiti- | 
cant are the convolutions of the brain, and these 
in Helmholtz’s case were remarkable, the furrows 
being peculiarly deep and well-marked in those 
parts of the brain which are concerned with 
mental associations. The frontal convolutions | 
were s0 deeply furrowed that it was difficult for 
the investigators to follow the ordinarily recog- 
nized fissures. as 


SKATING ON WATER.—According to Prof. | 
J. Joly, of Trinity College, Dublin, a skater 
really glides about on a narrow film of water, | 
continually forming under the skate, and resum- 
ing the solid form when relieved of pressure. 
He shows that the pressure under the sharp edge 
of the skate, along the short portion of the steel 
curve which is at any moment in contact, is great 
enough to liquefy a thin line of ice, and this 
gives the skate its “bite.” When the ice is very | 
cold, the pressure is sometimes inadequate to 
reduce the melting-point sufficiently, and then, 
as all skaters know, it is difticult to make the 
skates bite. For very cold ice, Professor Joly 
recommends “hollow-ground” skates, because 
the effective pressure increases with the thinness 


of the edge. 


Srasonine Woop WitH ELectricity.— 
In France a method of seasoning wood through 
the agency of electricity is credited with much 
success. It is called the Nodon-Bretonneau 
process. The timber js nearly immersed in a 
tank of water containing ten per cent. of borax, 
five of resin, and a little carbonate of soda, and 
rests on a lead plate connected with the positive 
pole of a dynamo. Another similar plate, lying 
on the exposed surface of the timber, is connected 
with the negative pole. Thus a current of elec- 
tricity can be passed through the wood, from 
which all the sap appears to be removed, while 
the borax and resin take its place in the pores. In 
a few hours the timber is taken out and dried, , 
and the seasoning is said to be complete. 

Tue TERM OF LiFE.—Recent inquiries in 
England have led to the preparation of tables 
showing the “full term of life’ for man, and 


other mammals, based upon the theory that there é 


is a fixed ratio between the period required to 
reach maturity and the total length of life. Acci- 
dent, disease and so forth have to be eliminated 
from the calculation. According to these tables, | 
only one aniimal exceeds man in its full life term, 
namely, the elephant. For man the theory 
makes the average term about 90 years, and for 
the elephant something over 100 years. Next to 
man, in longevity, come the camel and the Arabian 
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paid for acceptable ideas. Stateif 
Address THE PATENT RECORD, Balt 
SEWING 


$900 to $2309 RUYE.AVICTO! 


MACHINE, 
Adapted to Light and Heavy Work. Reliable and Finely | 
Finished ; Guaranteed for 20 Years. Write for Catalogue. 
ttachments Free, 20 DAYS FREE TRIAL. WePay Freight. | 
Dept. M26, VICTOR MFG.CO.,161 to 167 Plymouth Pl. Chieago. 


, 5000 BICYCLES 


‘Overstocks 
% Standard ’99 Models 

h guaranteed, $10 to #25. 
°98 & '97 models #8 to $15. 
and second hand 
machines, 


CASH 


tented. :| ee 


























reat Factory 
‘e ship any- 
= where, to any one, on ap- 
proval and trial ‘without a centin ‘advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE >y helping us advertise our 
rb wheels. Easy work and sure reward on our new plan. We 
wil give one Rider Agent in each town FREE. USE oe ‘Sample | 
Wheel to introduce them. Write at Once for Our al Offer. 





B.F. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Chicago, Il. | - 
| ee ee ee Ow 


There isno Kodakput the Eastman Ki ‘odak | 


Kodak 


Simplicity and Kodak 
Quality created the 
standard by which all 


cameras are measured. 


That’s why the clerk says: ‘It’s as 
good as a Kodak,’’ when trying to sell 
an inferior camera. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak Catalogues free of 
dealers or by marl. 





Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless 
$60 to $75 
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COMPANION. 


What is NX: 
Your Work? 


If you aro dissatisfied 

with your situation, your 

ary, your chances of cor 
success, write to ‘The Int 

Correspondence Schools, Scra 

and learn how others so situated aro getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of 
trical Engineering Are’ 
the Civil E. 





ing room pos 
for pamph! 


Correspondence Schools, 
Box 882 
Scranton, 
Pa 


811 


Pears’ 


soap is not only the best 
in all the world for toilet 
and bath but also for shav- 


ing. Pears was the in- 
ventor of shaving stick 
soap. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 








The shoe-saver and shoe-shiner 


Raven Gloss 


For neatly a quarter of a century the 
standard ladies’ shoe dressing. It is 
just right for men’s kid shoes, too. 


Accept no inferior substitutes. 


, The Raven Gloss Mig. Co. 
No. 71 Barclay Street 
New York City 


If your dealer hasn't 
it we'll send full-sized 
bottle by prepaid ex- 
press for the price, 25 
cents (in stamps), 
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Rootbeer 


iSa 
Temperance Drink. 


It is prepared for temperance people, 
a multitude of whom believe it hel p- 
ful to the great cause of temperance. 
Any one who states that HIRES 
Rootbeer is not a temperance drink, 
either wilfully misrepresents the 
facts or has not investigated the sub- 
jectin an impartial manner. HIRES 
Rootbeer is a femperance drink. 
The leading chemists say so without 
qualification, and stand ready to 
prove their assertion. If there are 
| any fair-minded persons anywhere 
who haveascrupulous doubt as to the 
honesty of thisclaim, and will address 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES COM- 
PANY, Philadel phia, they will be giv- 
en every opportunity to satisfy them- 
selvesastothe ingredients, thenature, 
the character of HIRES Rootbeer, 
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“A little higher in p 


(the original. ) Si 
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A Methodist Minister 


voluntarily-wrote the following letter about 


Coke Dandruff Cure: 


PASTOR'S STUDY. 
West Amision ME Chureh, South, 

Anniston, Ala., April &, 1899, 
A. R. BREMER, Chicago, Il. 

My Dear Sirs:— About one month ag 

advertisement. in one of my 
for a bottle of your “Coke Dandruff 
kindly sent at once by express, chai 
all candor, let me say that words are inadequate for 
me to express to you my profound gratitude for the 
blessing you sent me. used it according to directions, 
and though have been a sufferer from an exuberance 
of dandruff for more than ten years, accompanied with 
a disagreeable itching, yet it was not ten days from 
the date of the first application until every particle of 
dandruff had coinpletely disappeared, Ihave had this 
trouble, as before stated, for more than ten years, in 
the face of the fact that’ my h as been regularly 
shampooed fifty: ch year, for not less thai 
fifteen years. ‘ommiendation, let me 
say in justice to yourself, is written wholly unsolicited 
and simply because I think I owe it to the race to cor- 
dially and unqualifiedly endorse the only dandruff 
remedy I have ever known, though have tried dozens. 
this anywhere you will, and refer anybody to me, 
when I will take pleasureinanswering them personally: 
Gratefully yours, REV. J. WATSON BRADFORD. 


We have hundreds of letters like thi: 


“Coke Dandruff Cure” 
or money refunded, 
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to cure 
t drug- 








Ask riders of the Columbia Bevel-Gear 
Chainless their experience with the wheel. 
We have yet to hear of one who does not say 
that the Chainless is easier to take care of 
than the chain wheel; that it has a longer 
life; that every ounce of power applied to 
the pedals is made effective; that it seems 
to possess an activity and life of its own and 
that you will notice this in starting, stopping, 
back-pedaling, riding on levels aod especially 
in ascending grades. 


CHAIN WHEELS. 


Columbias, Hartfords and Vedettes, 
Prices $25 to $50. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
WALTHAM 












Swollen 
and often 


Seamless 
Heel... 


Elastic 
‘Stockings. 


Most ComForTasLe 
Stocxincs Mave. 


& Self-Measuring Direction: 


40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS, 


WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 


The “ Riverside” (raiemarty movement ts jeweled 
throughout with rubies and sapphires. 


For sale by 





‘This is a Genuine Watch 
(not a clock), Stem- 
Winding, Stem-Betting. 





all jewelers. 


forBoys 


andGirls 


VARICOSE 
VEINS, + 


Weak Knees, Weak Ankles and 
joints are greatly relieved 
URED by Our Patented 


Made strictly to measure 
at about half usual prices. 


Don’t Suffer, send for Prices 






CURTIS & SPINDELL COMPANY, 





horse, whose term of life is about 42 years. 





‘This cut is about Half 
‘actual Size, 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 
selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Price 1ocents each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send the 
Watch free by mail, or will allow liberal cash com- 
mission. Send for Premium List. Agents wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 Years. 
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BLUINE 


The Great Bleaching 
Bluing and Purifier. 

























foie 





It will not settle, q. 

It will not streak, Lb 

Nor injure the clothes. e 
Cannot freeze or be spilled 








1o-cent package 
will blue the 

laundry of the 

average fam- 

ly for four 

< months. 







HE MOST EX’ 

TISED BLUING 

Tyuwher r sent by mail from 
v for 10cts. in stamps or silver. 


E CO., Box 105, Concord Jct., 


\The ‘Mossberg’ 
TIRE BELL. 


No springs nor clockwork to operate 
ils striking mechanism. 


Two Hammers 


stand upright inside the bells. 
These hammers are thrown up- 
ward by the revolving knuckle- 
shaped axle carrying the friction 
wheel. They strike the bells a 
sharp, quick blow, and immedi- 
ately drop down, leaving the bells 
to vibrate freely, thus producing 
the loudest, clearest, most mu- 
sical tones possible. Place bell 
directly in front of post over front 
wheel (rear wheel if preferred). 
Operated by means of a slight cord connecting with a 
small latch on the handle bar. 


The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 


Nothing to Get Out of Order. Never Rattles. 








Mass. 















. No. 1. Mossberg Chime, 75 cents. 
Prices: No. 2° Single Gong, 50 cents. 
Sent post-paid direct from factory at-these prices. 


‘This cut is about Half actual Size, , PRANK MOSSBERG CO., 640 Atwells Ave., Providence, R. 1. 








The Youth's Companion 1s an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

lve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

ribers ina sing! eekly issue of the paper. All 
additional s over eight—which is the number 
given for ‘are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers 

New Subscriptions cau commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriver directly to this office. We do not request 
‘Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions 

Payment for the Companion, when gent by mall, 
Should. be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

y IN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Ttis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 

be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 

us in a letter must do it on thelr own 
ty. 

















Three weeks are required after the re- 
ney by us before the date opposite your 
eon your paper, which shows to what time 
ur subscription Is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
coutinue it, as We cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oflice address is wi 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
to renew su 
this they 
The Youth's Companion, 


our books unless this is ¢ 
to the Com 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
201 Columbus Avenue. Woston, Mass. 













Caution again 
strangers 
to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 











MALTA FEVER. 


ALTA fever takes 
M its name from the 
fact that it was 

first studied among the 
British troops in the 
Island of Malta. It 
occurs along the shores 
and among the islands 
of the entire Mediter- 
ranean Sea, In this 
country it has become 
of interest from the fact 
that among the troops returning from Cuba last 
autumn several cases were found of a disease 
which closely resembled it. Indeed, it is now 
believed that Malta fever prevails in the Mediter- 





ranean of the Western Hemisphere as well as in| 


that of the Eastern. It occurs in Hongkong, and 
doubtless also in the Philippine Islands. 

Malta fever prevails all the year round, but by 
far the greatest number of cases occur in summer. 
It is not believed to be contagious; the specific 
microbe, as in the case of typhoid fever, is sup- 
posed to be conveyed in water. 

The early symptoms are like those of any other 
fever, namely: wakefulness and headache, a large 
and flabby tongue covered with a thin yellowish 
fur, loss of appetite, and sometimes nausea, or 
even vomiting. There is a slight cough, and 
every night, toward morning, the patient suffers 
from a profuse perspiration. 

After about a week of these symptoms, the 
fever, which has till now been very slight, begins 
torise. Itrises a few degrees above the normal, 
seldom to a dangerous height, and then goes on 
and on, sometimes for months, until the patience 
of everybody is exhausted. 

The patient does not seem to be very sick; 
indeed, he often feels fairly well, but the wretched 
fever continues, now up, now dowu, and the suf- 
ferer loses tlesh aud strength, and takes ona dirty, 
sallow look. Occasioually he has rheumatic 
symptoms, which resemble very closely those of 
real inflammatory rheumatism. One of the lar 
joints will suddenly become painful, red and 
swollen, remain so for a day or two, and then get 
suddenly well, while another joint begins to suffer 
in the same way. This may yo on indefinitely 
from joint to joint, till the patient is as weary of 
the rheumatism as he is of the fever. 

Malta fever may last only a few weeks, or it 
may continue with intervals of apparent freedom 
for a year, or even two years, Very few people 
die of the di So far as doctors have yet 
discovered, there is no medieime that will cure or 
shorten the disease; all that can be done is to 
nurse the patient and keep up his strength until 
the fever dies out. Quinine is useless. We shall 
probably hear more of this tiresome affection 
during the present summer. 
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HOUNDS AND THE RAM. 


If a dog has once indulged in sheep-killing, It is 
dificult to eradicate the vice. In former days, 
when every farme 
dog, it customary to prevent the formation 








of the bad habit by penning the canine, when | 


young, with a big ram addicted to butting. The 
punishment the dog received taught it that sheep 
were to be let alone. 

In @ boo houghts on Hunting,” published 
in England in the last century, the author, Peter 
Beckford, tells the following story of a bold, but 
unsuccessful, attempt to cure a pack of hounds 
of sheep-killing: 

“A late lord of my ac 














juaintance, whose whole 





pack had often been guilty of sheep-killing, deter- | 





mined to punish them, and with that intent put 
the largest ram he could find ito the kennel. 
The men with their whips and the ram with his 
horns soon put the whole kennel into confusion 


and dismay, and the ram and hounds were left 
together 

“Meeting a friend soon after, be said to bit, 
‘Come to the kennel and see what rare sport the 


ram uiakes among the bounds. The old fellow 





kept a flock of sheep and a| 
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| lays about him stoutly; there's not a dog dares 
look him in the face.’ 

“His friend, a compassionate man, pitied the 
hounds, and asked if he were not afraid some of 
them might be injured. ‘No,’ said the lord, ‘they 
deserve tt, and let them suffer.’ 

“They opened the kennel door, but saw neither 
ram nor hounds. The ram by this time was 
entirely eaten up, and the hounds, having filled 
their bellies, had retired to rest.” 


THE BULL AND THE RED WAGON. 


A writer in Forest and Stream tells how two 
friends of his set out to find a certain trout stream 
ina wild region twenty miles from San Francisco: 


Riddle had imported from Boston a light express | 
wagou, with the gear painted bright red. A part 
of the route led them across a pasturage for wild 
eattle, and their first intimation of mischief was 
the bearing down upon them of the whole herd, 
headed by a bull, pawing the ground and bellow- 
ing. ‘ 

Swara,” said Riddle. 
chief. We must run fot 
The men whipped up the horse and tried to 
escape, but it was useless; down came the drove. 
The bull charged the wagon, capsized it, and 
threw the men and their belongings to the ground. 
Then, for protection, they crawled under the | 
vehiele, and the bull battered away at the wheels. 
It happened that Riddle’s gun bad landed with- 

He wled from under the wagon, 
tridges, and the bull, at his 
amazed at receiving a couple | 
hot inthe face. The drove stam- | 

eded at the report, and the bull followed, shaking 

is head, evidently in great surprise at the ten 
dency of red wagons to go off in that disagreeable 
manner. 

The two fishermen returned to town, one with 
his arm ina sling, and the other very much b: 
tered about the face. The wagon was immediately 
painted a sober green. 





hat fellow means mis- 











| in reach, 
slipped in two 
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AN ENGLISH COBBLER. 


The New Voice tells of the good work accom- 
plished by John Pounds, an English cobbler. His | 
heart was filled with pity for the ragged children, | 
whom ministers and magistrates, ladies and gen- 
tlemen were leaving to run wild, and go to ruin 
in the streets. He pondered over their situation 
until he began gathering in the outcasts, and 
trying to train them up in virtue and knowledge, 


He taught them to read and write, and with no 
thought of fame or recompense, single-handed, 
earning his daily bread meanwhile by toil at the 
cobbler’s bench, he saved five hundred children, 
who became useful citizens. 

He was sometimes seen hunting down a ragged 
urchin on the quays of Portsmouth, compelling 
him to attend school, not by the power of a police- 
man, but by the temptation of a potato. He knew 
the love of an Irish oy. for that delicacy, and was 
often seen running beside an unwilling lad, holding 
a hot potato under his nose—the boy's temper 
nearly as hot as the potato. 

It was this work, undertaken by a man poor 
even to rags, that inspired the greater work of 
Thomas Guthrie, founder of the Ragged Schools 
of Edinburgh. 


PRACTICAL CLEVERNESS. 


A story was told not long ago to an audience at 
the United Service Institute, London, which shows 
that a little native wit will sometimes solve a 
problem which has proved too much for technical 
training. 


During the second Burmese war the British 
troops endeavored to carry off to Calcutta as a 
trophy a big bell, weighing more than forty tons. 
To transport such a heavy burden was trouble- 
some, but the engineers managed to get it as far 
as the river Irawadi. 

In trying to put it on shipboard, however, the 
tackle ‘slipped. and the bell rolled over and fell 
into the water. The engineers tried in vain to 
raise it, and at last went on their way without it. 

Then the Burmese set to work, and by the use 
of a little common sense accomplished the task 
that had proved too much for the trained engi- 
neers. They simply encased the upper part of 
the bell in a wooden structure, so as to convert 
its external form into that of a cylinde Then 
by means of rope was found quite possible to 
roll it up the river-bank on to dry land, 








YANKEE BRAG. 


Apropos of the proposed “Anglo-American 
alliance,” the story of Horace Greeley’s neat 
rebuke of the Englishman who once agreed with 
him too literally may be worth telling. Mr. 
Greeley was discussing, in a general company, 
the faults and needs of his own nation. 


“What this country needs,” said b 
piping voice and Yankee accent. “is a 
icking!" 

It happened that there was an Englishman 
present, and he promptly said, with unmistakable 
English accent: 

“Quite right, Mr. Greeley, quite right. The 
country needs a ‘licking.’ ” 

But Mr. Greeley, without glancing in the Eng- 
lishman’s direction, or seeming to pay any atten- 
tion to the interruption, went ou in the same 
squeaky tone. 

‘But the trouble is, there's no nation that can 
give it to us!” 





















NONE OF HIS BUSINESS. 


A story illustrating the reticence of the Scotch 
regarding their private affairs was told by Ian 
Maclaren when in Boston. | 

A train was ata railroad station, when a porter | 












put bis head into a nd ealled out: 

“Any one in this car for Doun? Change for 
Doun? Any one for Doun?" | 
No one moved, and in a few minutes the train 
was speeding along, not to stop agam for nearly 
an hour. Then an old Scotehwoman turned toa 

lady sitting near her, and said 
I'm for Doun, but I'd no tell that man so.” 


A KEEN RETORT. 


Cardinal Manning's keen wit was often used to| 
drive home a moral warbing 









“What are you going to do in life?” be asked a 
flippant undergraduate at Oxford 
“Oh, I'm going to take Holy Orders,” was the 
air 
| “Take care you get them, my son.” | 





COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
Adv. 


of injurious matter on the teeth. 
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Silver Leaf Lard is purity perfec- 
tion, and all lard. 

Premium Hams make a breakfast 
fit for royalty, and Americans. 

Premium Breakfast Bacon, an 
appetizer which makes everything else 
taste good. 

Beef Extract, as good as the best— 
the concentrated strength of the best 
beef, with a flavor all its own. 

Jersey Butterine, you couldn’t tell 
it from the best butter,— healthy, whole- 
some, clean. 
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Honestly-made shoes. so Well balanced 
that they don’t “‘run over’’ is a Pingree 
knack. Sole shape and non-stretchy kid 
are vital points. Pingree and Smith 
have made shoes for Women, Men 
and Children since 1866— handsomer 
and finer shoes each year. 


Ask your dealer for them 1! 


and keep asking til you get them. 


(Look for our name on sole or inside.) 


$ 
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(COMPOSITE } 


Trade-Mar 





on every shoe. 


is a ‘‘Pingree special,”” and the best 
shoe for the money any woman ever 
put on her foot — because they cost 
more to make than any other brand of 
$3.00 shoes. 


They are made from most fashion- 
able leathers. Every inch tested 
forstrength. Any kind of sole you 
want: Welts, Turns or Flexible— 
on latest styles. 


FREE! 

Mother Goose 

Melodies, Modernized, ia 

Colors—on Linen, and “‘COM- 
POSIT,” a pretty booklet telling 

all about ‘‘Composite’’ shoes, and how 

to get them if your dealer hasn’t them. 


Address Dept. Y, 


Pingree & Smith, 
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Crescent 
Bicycles. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $6 
Adults’ Chain Models, . . . $35 
3 Juvenile Models, (24in. wheels) $25 








A faultless wheel at a fair price is better 
than an imperfect wheel at any price. 


BUY THE CRESCENT, 
A PERFECT WHEEL at an HONEST PRICE. 
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“Care of the Wheel,’ 
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Elgin Watches, 


endurance and accurate time-telling under al 
conditions of temperature, position and railway 
service, are recognized universally as 


The World’s Standard. 


various sizes, for men, women and youth, encased to suit 
every taste. An Elgin watch always has the word “Elgin’”” engraved on 


hout Watches” is sent free to all who write for It, 
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Captain Champion. 


Some fifty odd years ago, nearly all the ships 
of the only packet line between London and 
New York were skippered by Yankees, one 
of the most notable of whom was Captain 
Champion, who hailed, if we are not mistaken, 
from the State of Connecticut. 

In those days a vessel of five hundred tons, or 
even less, was considered quite large enough for 
the trade, and the Gladiator, the ship Captain 
Champion sailed in, was of this class and had, 
says an old account of the now extinct line, “a 
look of the New World in its brightly varnished 
wale-streak, and clean-looking white and green 
deck-tittings. ‘These liners were generally New 
York built, and nothing so smart as to cabin 
fittings then sailed out of the port of London; 
there was a pretty white and gold cabin for 
ladies, and the best stateroom had white dimity 
bed-curtains and cut glass door-handles, and 
there was a black steward of polished face and 
manners. .\ccording to Captain Champion him- 
self, it was hard to lay out one hundred dollars 
more advantageously than in securing a passage 
to New York on board the Gladiator. 

“The Atlantic was a mill-pond at this season, 
—no matter what season,—and the wind likely 
to hold on in the east for the next six weeks. 
No mistake about it, it was just yachting on a 
large scale, with board and lodging for a month, 
and fed like fighting-cocks. Yes, sir, if I hadn’t 
to go captain, I'd have to take a passage in my 
own ship. Why, sir, on a longish passage,’’— 
schedule time was one month, but these little 





A PACKET OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


wooden liners, with square yards, had to fight 
their way mile by mile across the Atlantic, and 
the elements counted, then as now, even with a 
Yankee skipper,—‘‘on a longish passage a man 
might actually save enough to buy himself a 
nice little place out West.” 

On board his own ship, in the old St. Katherine 
docks, Captain Champion disposed of all little 
unpleasantnesses connected with a sea-voyage; 
they didn’t exist, that was all. In fact, he could 
dispose of most things in a wonderfully easy 
way. When two young fellows, going round 
the ship,—visitors were always welcome,—said 
something about being able to sail to Australia 
for nearly the same money, the captain, sitting 
at the receipt of passengers at the end of the 
long cabin table, politely waved his hand toward 
the cabin stairs with: is 

“Well, gentlemen, I guess you can sail.” 

It was necessary to make a passage out and 
back with Captain Champion before you learned 
that he had ever known rough weather, and even 
then he was shy of mentioning it. He had 
never been shipwrecked, of course, although he 
had once had his ship ashore, driven with two 
anchors down upon the Mother Bank from 
Spithead, getting off next tide. He had more 
than once spent a fortnight surrounded by ice 
bergs, feeling his way among them in fog and 
light winds; but although his main-yard often 
nearly grazed them, he never considered his ship 
in any danger! Fire was the one thing, by his 
own admission, that Captain Champion dreaded ; 


but by setting each passenger to watch his | 


fellow-passengers in the steerage, he was willing 
to take his chances; he “guessed there wasn’t 
much risk of that.’” 

Once in a heavy gale something started about 
the stern-post, and he had to jettison some cargo 
in order to lighten his ship aft and get at the leak 
or keep it above water. He was loaded with 
apples, flour, cheeses and American clocks; the 
last-named commodities being the first he could 
get at. In consequence, more than two hundred 


cases of clocks went to the bottom before the | 


cheese-boxes were arrived at. They had to 
follow the clocks ; so that altogether he calculated 
he lightened his ship by over one hundred tons 
aft in twelve hours; some steerage passengers 
keeping the pumps going while the crew were 
busy handing up the clocks and cheeses. ‘‘No, 


sir; 1 guess I didn’t have to coax them passengers | 


any. I just told ’em they’d got to pump or 
drownd.”” 

“But you'd hardly believe me,” he said, in 
telling this story, “when I say that every one of 
them sailormen that worked in my hold that 
night had at least one clock and a cheese stowed 
away in his bunk for’ard when we got into dock. 
Yes, sir, human nature strong in death, as 


THE YOUTH’S 


Shakespeare says. But when I got home again 
to New York, and my owners says, ‘How was 
it, Captain Champion, that it did not occur to 
you to select something of less value than them 
timepieces?’ I felt pretty small, not to say riled, 
and only said, ‘Well, gentlemen, I rayther wish 
you’d ’a’ been there to pick and choose that 
night.’ ” 

Iron ships and steam have chased the little 
wooden liner, with its square yards and well-cut 
sails, off the sea, and the Yankee skipper, with 
his plain speech, hard-fisted ways, and knowledge 
won at first hand, has been replaced by a captain 
whose scientific training has been thorough and 
complete. Little ship and old skipper belong 
wholly to the past. 


———_~<o+—____ 


An Old Diary. 


The following selections from the diary of a 
lady who lived in Falmouth, now Portland, 
Maine, in 1750, have never before appeared in 
print. They show that the beaux of those early 
days were much inclined to “outward adorn- 
ment.” Under the date of Friday, July 27, 
1750, is this entry: 

“T spent ye afternoon and first of ye evening 
with Lois Pearson and had a very agreeable 
visit, as 1 never fail to do, for it is a truly 
pleasant family. Miss Pearson is engaged and 
will shortly be married to Joshua Freeman. 
After tea while we were walking in front of ye 
house looking at Captain Ross’ vast ship, newly 
arrived in ye harbour, Mr. F. joined us. He 
was very bravely dresst, so much so yt I could 
but observe him with more particularity than I 
otherwise would. 

“He wore ye usual cocked hat and full- 
bottomed wig, wh marvellously became him. 
Also a scarlet cloak, thrown gracefully over one 
shoulder. His coat was scarlet, the cuffs of 
which reached to his elbow, and his hands were 
half-hidden in ruffles. I observed yt he wore 
drab small clothes, ye color now mostly affected 
e gentry, albeit some prefer buckskin for that 
| nent. His vest was of white silk, most 

fancifully embroidered, with exceedingly deep 
| pocket-flaps ; white silk hose, silver knee-buckles, 
ingeniously wrought, shoes similarly adorned 
\completed his costume. Truly a marvellously 
foppish display. 

“Moreover, he wore two watches, one on each 
side. ‘Such fondness for outward adornment in 
a young man, and Mr. F. hath but passed his 
twentieth year, would seem to indicate a light 

| and frivolous mind, yet is he spoken of as a 
| youth of exceedingly clever parts; certes his 
conversation savors of excellent sense.”” 

In an entry of January, 1757, she speaks of an 
amusing incident. The Mr. Longfellow referred 
to was the great-grandfather of the poet. 

“Ye town is quite merry over ye trick played 
upon ye party folks of last night, by, as it is 
suspected, yt wild fellow S., altho’ he doth deny 
that he had aught to do with it. It was in this 
wise: There had been a thaw, with much mist 
and fine rain, wh was succeeded by severely cold 
weather, so that a crust had formed over ye 
snow, ye latter being on a level more than five 
feet in depth, and in many places covering ye 
fences. So firm was ye crust it bore up ye 
stoutest man. 

“Last night a party was given by Mr. Long- 
fellow, to which young 8. failed to receive an 
invitation, through some oversight, probably, tho’ 
he says he was purposely passed by, there being 
some little hard feeling between him and Mr. L. 
To be revenged for ye slight put upon him, it is 
said, after ye guests had assembled, what should 
he do but undermine ye crust for some distance, 
ye snow beneath being very light and dry, like 
unto meal. It was late when ye company broke 
up, and ye moon had gone down. All were in 
high glee, and as ye company went trooping 
along in couples upon ye hard crust, a lively 
contest ensued as to who should take ye lead ; by 
reason of ye same ye progress was rapid. 

“Presently, to our sore amazement, ye couples 
in advance suddenly and mysteriously disap- 
peared. At once there was a rush forward to 
learn ye cause, when ye crust all around gave 
way and a dozen were incontinently wallowing 
in ye snow. 

“At once we perceived a trick had been played, 
and they for ye most part took it in good 
humour.” 
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Historic Viands. 


England, where local customs and traditions 
persist for centuries, does not disdain to preserve 
among her historic survivals viands prepared by 
ancient recipes and associated with special local- 
ities. “Richmond Maids of Honor,” a kind of 
rich and delicate little cake, are yet made and 
sold in the town for which they are named. 

In London, at the ancient inn called the Old 
Cheshire Cheese,—where Doctor Johnson and 
Goldsmith used to dine, and the great lexicogra- 
pher’s wide chair is yet preserved,—there is still 
| served twice each week a mysterious and delec- 
table compound, which is in reality a pudding, 
but is called lark pie. 

Little lark is there in it, and much beef and 
chicken livers and spice and dumpling; but such 
as it is, it has appeared in a huge bowl, borne 
steaming into the coffee-room by the proud land- 








lord every Wednesday and Saturday as the clock | 


COMPANION. 


strikes one, since the days when Johnson himself 
used to sit there, no doubt sniffing its fragrant 
approach with pleasant anticipations. 

When, in 1614, Ben Jonson produced his play, 
“Bartholomew Fair,” he celebrated therein a 
dainty already famous for at least a century— 
those Banbury cakes, the recipe for which is yet 
a favorite with certain skilled housekeepers of 
New as well as of Old England. Indeed, well 
they may be popular with the descendants of the 
Puritans, for ‘the Banbury Man,” the comic 
character of Ben Jonson’s play, was no fictitious 
personage, but an amusing caricature of a well- 
known Puritan pastry-cook of Banbury, who 
had abandoned a lucrative business “out of 
scruple he took that those cakes he made were 
served to bridales, maypoles, morisses, and such | 
profane feasts and meetings.” Tradition also | 
relates that it was the converted confectioner | 
who hanged his cat on a Monday for killing a| 
mouse on Sunday. 

A little later the Banbury pastry-shop came 
into the hands of a couple named White, of 
whom the wife was industrious, but querulous 
and complaining, and the husband a lazy loafer, 
who never did anything more energetic than to 
occasionally advertise his wife's wares with a 
bright saying or so. While poor Betty tolled 
and grumbled, Jarvis, leaning cozily over the 
half-door, praised the lightness of her cakes to 
the neighbors, and to prove it declared that a 
venturesome sparrow, flying into the shop, had 
carried away a whole one in its bill! 

The business has passed through other hands | 
since their day, but Banbury cakes are as good | 
as ever, and although they are now sent out all | 
over the world,—to Australia, India and America, 
—they are still made and started on their travels 
from the same little shop in the original Banbury 
main street where they won their early fame in 
the sixteenth century. 


te 





Uncle and Nephew. 


Years ago a travelling salesman tried to sell a 
plow to Dr. Charles Everett, a quick-tempered 
Virginian. The agent was persistent, and in 
reply to the doctor’s remark, “‘I am well supplied 
at present,” said, ‘But, doctor, even if you don’t 
need a plow now, you will need one some day.”” 
“Yes,” retorted the annoyed physician, “and I 
will need a coffin, too, some day, but I don’t 
propose to buy one now !"" 

The retort was characteristic, for Doctor 
Everett was quick-tempered and possessed an 
indomitable will. He stood out against Jefferson, 
his nearest neighbor, even when the great 
President was the leader of the democracy. 
Although naturally suspicious of men, yet when 
a man proved himself worthy of confidence, 
Doctor Everett grappled him. He had a nephew 
in Kentucky whose early advantages were few. 
The young man was trying with energy to 
secure means to educate himself as a physician. 
The uncle, who was wealthy, offered to help 
him; the proffered aid was declined, and the 
nephew supported himself while studying medi- 
cine in Philadelphia, where, on graduating, he 
began practice. 

Twelve years after the Virginia uncle died. 
Although he had several nephews, he left the 
bulk of his fortune, two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, to the one who, declining 
his aid, had battled alone with privation and 
hardships to secure an education. The young 
man’s indomitable will had drawn the hard- 
headed uncletohim. Being independent himself, 
he valued—as few independent men do—a similar 
trait in another. His nephew’s refusal of aid 
caused the uncle to say to himself, “There, I 
have found a man!” 


——___~e»—_____ 


Dogs as Fire-Alarms. 


Dogs and children are equally obnoxious to 
most owners of apartment houses, but there is 
one such house on Park Avenue, New York, 
where dogs at least seem to be welcome. ‘There 
are ten families in the house, says an exchange, 
and every one has some kind of a canine pet. 

One never-failing source of delight to the 
tenants is the impromptu bench show held every 
night in the building. Recently the dogs fur- 
nished them with a topic of conversation which 
will last for months. 

Mrs. Woerner, who occupies the south flat on 
the ground floor, owns a black-and-tan terrier. 
At five o’clock in the morning she was awakened 
by his frenzied barking. Nothing would quiet 
him, and at last she arose to punish him. The 
dog continued his barking and scratched at the 
hall door until Mrs. Woerner opened it. 

As she did so, she smelled smoke. Looking 
farther, she saw that the woodwork surrounding 
the letter-boxes in the vestibule was on fire. 

Mrs. Woerner rushed out, and on the instant, 
the little dog gave several short barks, which 
were immediately followed by a pandemonium, 
caused by every other dog in the building—a St. 
Bernard, a beagle-hound and a setter leading off, | 
followed by sharp barkings in every key from 
every other dog in the house. 

All of them scratched at hall doors, and when 
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A Solid Gold Ring 


set with a Genuine Diamond. 
Good weight, tasty, stylish. 
$1.50 post-paid: Send size. Mone 
refunded if not as represented. 
— Tittany Ring Co., Box 1199, Boston, Mass. 
LEIGHTON HOUSE. The best Hotel in Winthrop 
Highlands. 3 hour ride from Boston—boat or train. 
Bowling, surf bathing, games, ete, Wide verandas, 
spacious rooms. Cuisine und service absolutely best. 
cean view benutiful. New management. Free pros- 
pectns, ete. J. E. Bertrand, Winthrop Highlands, 
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any & housewife has lost a cook- 
ting this amount, or more, 
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pion Stove Clay 


used at the right time 
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stove. This is a combina- 
tion of powdered fire-clays 
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Don't neglect the stove lin 3 the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 
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~ WINTHROP M. BAKER, 


545 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. 


The Above Cut Appears on Back of Every Package. 
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TOMATO and 
LETTUCE SALAD 


ed upon the breakfast and B 
of nearly every reader of 


The finest dressing in the world for the 
fresh, crisp lettuce and ripe tomatoes is 


Royal Salad Dressing. 


Itis the 

touch to make of them the da 
should be 

You have no idea what a relish it will 

vive to a dish of cold beans, or to a plain 
Yew England dinner, while it is just the 
thing for hundreds of other dishes 

F) It is the kind that does not separate, 

| never spoils, and needs no shaking. 
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their masters’ families were aroused, rushed 
down to join the Woerner dog. 

The ten gathered there, and did not become 
quiet until the firemen put out the blaze. 
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An Affectionate Puma. 


Some years ago, when Woodward’s Gardens 
was the great resort of San Francisco, I was 
there with an artist friend, standing in front of 
the cage of a large puma, or mountain lion, a 
handsome animal, although it seemed ill, and 
was lying as if utterly weary. 

While we were watching it, suddenly a 
woman’s voice called, “Nannie! Nannie!” at 
which the creature sprang to its feet, and 
rushed excitedly about the cage, looking in every 
direction. The voice called again, “Nannie!” 
this time very near, and immediately a little, 
delicate-looking lady appeared. 

The animal gave a ery, and bounded so 
frantically against the sides of the cage that we 
drew back, frightened; but the little lady went 
up and stroked the creature’s head, saying, 
“Poor Nannie! Dear Nannie!” while the 
puma showed the greatest delight, and rubbed 
its head against her hand like a big kitten. 

Just then a gentleman came up and shook 
hands with the lady. “O Mr. Woodward,” she 
said, ‘‘may I be allowed to enter Nannie’s cage? 
She looks so ill!’” 


“She will not eat, the keeper tells me,”’ said. 


Mr. Woodward. “I am afraid that the poor 
animal is really pining for you and your husband. 
One could hardly believe such a thing possible in 
a wild animal. You can enter the cage if you 
think it is best. I will call the keeper to open 
the door for you; but you must remember that it 





“POOR NANNIE! DEAR NANNIE!"’ 


is now several months since Nannie has been 
separated from you, and the cat kind are not to 
be trusted. The keeper tells me that she is 
often very cross.”” 

“TI am not afraid of poor Nannie,” said the 
lady. “I brought her some of her favorite 
biscuit, and 1 will feed her.” 

In a few moments, much to our horror, we 
saw the delicate little lady locked in the cage 
with the big puma, which rubbed itself against 
her most affectionately, just like a cat. The 
lady sat on a stool that the keeper brought, and 
fed the animal with the biscuit, which it took 
eagerly from her hand. 

As we looked on with anxiety, Mr. Woodward 
came up and spoke tous. “Isn’t that a strange 
sight ?”” 

“Yes,” said my friend, “very. Would you be 
so kind as to explain it to us?” 

“That lady,” said Mr. Woodward, “is the 
wife of a Methodist missionary in the wilds of 
northern California. One day, returning home 
through the mountains, he found a female puma 
dead, and near her a little creature that was 
erying like a kitten. He brought it home, and 
Mrs. James fed it with warm milk, and cared 
for it. It stayed about the house, and seemed 
very gentle and affectionate till Mrs. James’s 
little girl was born; and then, as Nannie seemed 
Jealous of the child, and they feared she might 
harm it, Mr. James wrote to me, asking if I 
would not take the creature. So here it is; 
but it is really pathetic to see how the poor 
animal grieves for its friends. ‘They have come 
to see her frequently. 

“Now Mrs. James,” he said, “I am always 
afraid when you are in the cage, and I wish you 
would come out, for I want to send Nannie 
her food while you are here, to see if she will 
eat.”” 

‘The lady came out and stood by the cage 
while the keeper brought its food, and Nannie 
ate as though very hungry, notwithstanding the 
biscuit. Mrs. James sat down on the stool close 
by the cage, and after the puma had finished its 
meal it lay down with its head as close to her as 
possibl 1d contentedly fell asleep. 

The lady came up to speak to Mr. Woodward, 
and we had some conversation with her. She | 
was much attached to poor Nannie, she said, 
but was then going East with her husband, 
and they would not return for some time to 
California. 

“Do you think that the animal would know 
you after a long absence?” I asked. 

“T do pot know,” said Mrs. James. 











“Nannie 
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has been quite a study tous. She has certainly 
a deep affection for us, but she may forget and 
become reconciled to her place here. 1 hope she 
will do so.” 

“I do not believe that she will,” said Mr. 
Woodward. “I am afraid that she will pine 
away if she does not see you for some time. 
She is very lively for a few days after you have 
been here, and then she begins to droop again, 
and will not eat. She seems to be always 
watching for you.’’ 7 

“Poor Nannie! 
very sorry for her.” 

Some months afterward we met Mr. Wood- 
ward, stopped, and told him that we were 
curious to see the puma again. 

He shook his head sorrowfully. ‘Poor Nannie | ; 
is dead,” he said. “She seemed to be always 
watching for her friends, and when time passed, 
and they did not come, she pined away, and one 
morning I found her dead. I have had her 
stuffed, and shall cherish her as a monument of 
devotion.” AMELIA L. KLINE. 





said the lady. “We feel 
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Poverty and Old Age. 


If one must be old and poor, one would rather 
meet the misfortune in some lands than in others. 
France would scarcely be the chosen country, 
for there, so says an article in Temple Bar, on 
“How Poor Old Folks Fare in Other Lands,” 
one-fourth of the old people are sumptuously 
eared for, and the rest left outside to starve. 
Germany is a little more just, for she has an old 


age pension law which gives pittances to | Biology. 


workingmen over seventy who have contributed 
regularly to the fund during the required thirty 
years. Widows, married women, and men who 
have not had regular employment, the very 
people who suffer most in old age, are left 
unprovided for. The lucky pensioners are not 
any too rich, for the highest pension is Jess than 
fifty dollars a year. 


One would prefer in old age to belong to Den- 
mark or Austria. In Denmark the thriftless 
hoor are sent to the workhouse, but the deservi 
are provided with pensions or comfortable ol 
age homes where they may pass the end of their 
lives pleasantly. Austria goes farther, and 
provides for all the poor over sixty-five, whether 
they are,worthless or thrifty. The Versorgunys- 
hiiuser ‘where they live are the most charming 
old age retreats in all Europe. 

In Holland the churches care for the poor 
among their members, and those who profess no 
creed are supported by the municipal authorities, 
Iceland, however, has the most unique system, 
Her method is primitive. In every district a 
list is kept of the old le who are unable to 
Pear th for themselves. At the beginning of the 

ear the authorities seek out homes for them. 
ratepayer is expected to receive one or 
more into his house on a visit, the number 
depending upon the ratepayer’s wealth, and the 
length of the visit on the number of ratepay ers. 

The old women generally help in the house 
and the men in the garden, but if they are 
unwilling to work nobody thinks of using com- 
pulsion. For the most part these pauper visitors 
saunter about like old family retainers, taking 
their meals with the rest of the household. It is 
almost an unheard-of thing for them to be either 
neglected or ill used. ‘They are led as 
being under the protection of ‘the whole commu- 
nity, and if any one were known to do them 
wrong, he would soon have every man’s hand 
against him. 
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What They Wore. 


Rather different from the accounts given in 
“society papers’? of the garb of a fashionable 
woman is that sent by a minister to one of his 
parishioners. 


He is pastor of a small and struggling church 
in a Western town. Last summer he paid a 
visit to a prosperous cousin at a Massachusetts 
seaside resort, and wrote the following items to 
a friend at home: 

# he belle of this place wears ‘most beautiful 
gowns,’ according to my wife. We attended a 
concert a few nights ago, which was followed by 
a dance. I learned from the newspaper after- 
ward that this hand e young woman wore a 
dress valued at my s for two years, and an 
extra month thrown in; flowers valued at the 
price of reshingling the roof of the parsonage ; 
and diamonds of the value of a comfortable mis- 
sion church with Sciricay schoo! room attached, 
and gas-fixtures and a cabinet organ included. 

“Her mother wore a dress equal to the contri- 
butions for foreign and domestic missions during 
my five years’ pastorate, the lace covering the 
living expenses of my family of four during that 
time.” 
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In Danish. 


Julian Ralph, says an exchange, gives a 
description, not altogether alluring, of the Danish 
language, which he evidently found it difficult to 
master. 


The Danes, he wrote from Copenhagen, are 
not satisfied with the alphabet. They have 
invented a twenty-seventh letter, an O with a 
mark run through it diagonally, from north- 
northwest to south-southeast ; and this amazing 
letter comes into most of the words. They are 
so proud of it that they paint it, all by itself, in 
ize, on the front of the second stories of 
ears. 

1 to think that when a British, or Rus- 

‘ prince came here to get a wife, 
all he had te y was, “Wil! yjou mjarry mje?’’ 
But I didn’t know a great deal about Danish 
| then. Since 1 have com , | have not only 
i or through it, but T 
find that the langu impossible that the 
Danes themselves have given it up. 

They spell Copenhagen Kjopenhaven, Kioben- 
havn, Copenhague, Coepenhabn. 
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ZKA BRENT tied Josh, the sorrei 

E horse, to the hitching-post. Then he 

assisted his wife in her laborious descent 

from the high-bedded wagon, and the two old 
people walked timidly into the store. 

Mr. Hazlett, ever smiling and courteous, 
came forward and greeted them with his 
unvarying query, ‘What can I do for you?” 

“We don’t want much to-day,’’ Ezra faltered, 
somewhat abashed. “Nothing but a pound of 
sugar.” 

“A pound of sugar? Certainly,” replied 
Mr. Hazlett, affably. ‘I’m real glad you've 
come in today. I have something to show 
you.” 

He tied the package and snipped off the end 
of the string. “If you like, 1’l] mark it down 
on this,’’ he said, tapping against the edge of 
the card which he had just taken from the 
show-case. 

“Oh dear, no!’ quavered Ezra. 
cash.”’ 

“Oh yes, cash, of course,” assented Mr. 
Hazlett. “But you’d better let me put it down. 
If you buy ten dollars’ worth of stuff from me 
before May 15th, you can get your picture for 
nothing.” 

“*You don’t say so!” exclaimed Ezra, in 
astonishment. 

“Yes. I’ve made arrangements with a big 
photographer in Cincinnati to that effect. 
Here’s a sample of his work.” 

He drew aside the folds of muslin from a 
large picture behind the counter, revealing the 
features of a man in a soldier’s uniform and 
with a fierce mustache. “Captain Chemm," 
said Mr. Hazlett, in explanation. 

“Captain Chemm?’ cried Mrs. Brent. 
“Why, he’s dead !”” 

“To be sure. Been deader’n a door-nail for 
five years,” returned Mr. Hazlett. “This was 
made from a battered old tintype. It is a 
superior bit of workmanship. It is to occupy 
8 prominent position in Wilson’s Hall on 
Decoration day. The walls 'll be pretty nigh 
covered with pictures that day. Every Grand 
Army man belonging to this post is going to have 
his picture enlarged and hung up in company 
with Lincoln, Grant and Washington. Those 
that are dead and can’t attend to it themselves 
will be looked after by their folks, same as 
Captain Chemm.” 

Ezra Brent reached out for the package of 
sugar. His withered cheeks were flushed, and 
his eyes sparkled with interest. 

“You'd better let me put down the pound of 
sugar,” said Mr. Hazlett. “Every cent ’ll 
count.” 

“Well,” said Ezra, “I d’ know but what 
you may. We don’t buy much, but it won’t 
hurt to keep track of what we do get.” 

Both Ezra and Mrs. Brent were unusually 
silent during the drive home. Not until after 
supper did they refer to the long-cherished 
wish which had been aroused from its dormant 
state by the conversation with Mr. Hazlett. 

“That’s a purty fair proposition Hazlett’s 
makin’,” said Ezra at last. 

Mrs. Brent was afraid that Ezra was becom- 
ing too sentimental. 

“Humph!” she said, very stiffly, “fair 
enough, 1 guess, but he won’t lose anything 
by it.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t want him to, would 
you?” asked Ezra. “I guess we shouldn’t, 
neither. I wish we might —” 

He paused and sighed regretfully. Mrs. 
Brent did not help him out by so much as a 
“humph.” 

“ff Mr. Jorkins didn’t let us have all our 
Meat and potatoes and apples and cabbages for 
takin’ care of Josh and driving the girls into 
town once in a while —” he began again. 

“If he didn’t,” broke in Mrs. Brent, deci- 
sively, “we’d most likely go to bed hungry 
about seven nights in the week.” 

Ezza looked at his wife wonderingly. 

“Since my fingers have been so knotted up 
with rheumatiz,”’ she continued, “and my eyes 
have been so bad, I aint been able to knit very 
fast, and it takes about all you and I can both 
earn to keep things a-goin’.” 

Ez put his lead-pencil behind his ear, and 


“I pay 












gasped Mrs. Brent. ‘Bless me, it’d raise 
the roof off the house. I couldn’t use it 
ina year.” 


“Mr. Jorkins’ll give me twenty-five 
cents a day for what I can do in the 
backwoods lot,” resumed Ezra, not heed- 
ing the interruption. ‘That'll come to— 
lemme see. Seven times five is thirty-five, 
and three to carry; seven times two is 
fourteen, and three is seventeen. That’s 


‘IT'S LIKE HER FOR ALL THE WORLD.” 


looked dubiously at the sheet of paper on 
which he had been figuring. 

“It’s just a month to May 15th,” he 
said. ‘How much do our groceries cost a 
month?” 

“It aint more’n a dollar a week, our bill 
aint.” 

Ezra’s face grew more pensive. “Couldn’t we 
bring it a little higher’ he asked. ‘Couldn't 
we eat more?”” 

“Oh yes.” Mrs. Brent laughed uneasily. 
“We could eat more. ‘There aint no question 
about that. We could eat oysters and frogs’ 
legs and mushrooms and pound cake, but 
payin’ for it would be a horse of another color. 
I’m surprised at you, Ezra, wantin’ to increase 
expenses instead of cuttin’ them down, and 
just at a time when you need a new pair of 
Sunday trousies, and Denny new shoes and a 
coat before the last day of school.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that, mother,” he pro- 
tested, quickly. “I thought we might spend 
ten dollars for one month if I could hustle 
around and earn the money.” His eager, 
pleading face was brought close to hers, but 
she resolutely turned her eyes away. 

“T aint a-goin’ to be drawn into any foolish- 
ness,” she said. 

“No, mother, not on my account you aint,” 
he said. “If we spend four dollars a month 
already we could spend the extra six for things 
that’d keep till we needed ’em. I’ve got it 
figgered out this way. Two sacks of flour’d 
be a dollar and a half. Six pounds of sugar’d 
be fifty cents. Then there'd be salt and pepper 
and vanilla and tea and beans and such things. 
They’d bring it up to tive dollars. We could 
get lots of little things with the other dollar. 
Bakin’-powder and—and oh, just bakin’- 
powder. You always need that, don’t you, 
mother? You couldn't get along without it, 
could you?” 

“A dollar’s worth of bakin’-powder?” 


| a dollar an’ seventy-five cents I can earn in a 
week.” 

“My goodness, Ezra Brent,” she cried, 
staring at him in unfeigned alarm. “You're 
a-countin’ seven days to the week. You aint 
cal’latin’ to work on Sundays, are you?” 

Ezra looked down guiltily. —no,”” he 
said, “I didn’t mean that. I forgot. Lemme 
see. Six times five is thirty. Six times two is 
twelve and three to carry makes fifteen. One 
dollar and a half. There, that’s right.” 

Mrs. Brent shook her head discouragingly. 
“You couldn’t stand it, Ezra,” she said. “Your 
back’s too bad. You’d be laid up in less’n two 
days.” 

Without answering, Ezra went to the corner 
cupboard and took from the upper shelf a white 
shell-box tied around with a blue ribbon. His 
fingers trembled a little when he began to untie 
the ribbon. They trembled still more when he 
removed the lid and took a small tintype from 
its bed of cotton and held it up to the light. 

“It’s no earthly use for you to try to be hard- 
hearted, mother,” he said, gently. “It aint 
your nature. You’re wishin’ for this just as 
muchas Tam. We must afford it. You know 
what Jennie said to us the day before she died. 
‘Plant a geranium or somethin’ on my grave, 
and keep my picture for Denny. Mebbe some 
day you can get it enlarged.” She was our 
only girl, mother. I'd kind of like to do her 
biddin’ while I’m here. This is our chance. 
Just buy ten dollars’ worth of stuff from Mr. 
Hazlett before the fifteenth, and the thing’s 
done.” 

He drew closer to her side, and together they 
looked at the tintype. It was a very sweet, 
womanly face that smiled back at them from 
the poor picture. 

“Denny’s mouth’s likes hers,” said Ezra, 
softly. 

“Yes, and his eyes,” murmured Mrs. Brent. 
“If you think you can stand it, Ezra,” she 












added, a moment later, “I d’ know but what 
you might undertake to clear Mr. Jorkins’s lot.”” 

“Stand it!” echoed Ezra, contemptuously. 
“‘Nonsense! I’ll have some purty lively tussles 
with roots and stumpsand things, I reckon, but 
I'll dig ’em out, or my name aint Ezra Brent.’ 

On Monday morning he began to “tussle” 
in earnest. He was old, the stumps were 
stubborn, and the task of uprooting them 
involved even more “tussling” than Ezra had 
counted on. His arms and back ached with 
weariness, but his ardor sustained him, and he 
continued to “tussle” uncomplainingly through 
the bright spring days. When the first fort- 
night of his labor was ended he hitched Josh 
to the pleasure-wagon, and drove over to Mr. 
Hazlett’s store. 

“Here’s a list of what I want,’ he said, 
handing the grocer a slip of paper. ‘‘Marthy 
couldn’t come to-day, on account of the bakin’, 
g0 she writ it down. She ‘lowed it’d come to 
about five dollars. That’s what I’ve got to 
spend. At the end of the next two weeks I’ll 
have five more. You see,” and he leaned 
across the counter and lowered his voice con- 
fidentially, “we were bent on gettin’ my 
daughter Jennie’s picture enlarged. She was 
just as pyrty as could be, Jennie was. See!” 

He drew the tintype from his pocket and 
held it out proudly. Mr. Hazlett looked at it, 
and smiled sympathetically into the wistful 
old face. 

“Yes, very pretty,” he said. “I don’t wonder 
you’re making an extra effort to get that 
enlarged. It’s your duty.” 

Before returning the picture Mr. Hazlett 
passed it across the counter to a smiling, self- 
satisfied young man who had come into the 
store a few minutes before, and who now stood 
leaning against a small show-case, touching 
elbows with Ezra Brent. 

“It'll work up well, won’t it?” remarked the 
grocer, resuming the brisk, businesslike manner 
habitual to him. “Mr. Brent, allow me to 
introduce you to Mr. Carter. Mr. Carter is an 
artist from the city—not a photographer, you 
know, but a painter—who is stopping with us 
for a month or so in the hope that our neigh- 
borhood will furnish him more material for a 
study in spring landscapes. He knows all 
about pictures.” . 

The young man regarded the tintype with 
polite indifference. ‘Your daughter, I believe,”” 
he said, with the air of a person who finds 
himself in a position where he is obliged to say 
something, and hits upon that which is the 
least trouble to him. 

“Yes,” said Ezra. “It’s for her little son, 
too,” he added a moment later, his high-keyed 
voice a-tremble with childish eagerness. 

The loving anxiety vibrant in his tones 
touched a responsive chord in Donald Carter’s 
heart. The careless expression faded from his 
face, and in its stead there came a look of 
sincere tenderness and respect. ‘I hope,’ he 
said, cordially, ‘that the photographer will do 
the subject justice.” 

Thus encouraged, Ezra impulsively told him 
all about the digging and the cutting in Mr. 
Jorkins’s backwoods lot, and Mrs. Brent’s 
extra knitting. The account of the struggles 
of the old couple gave a glimpse of a new life 
to Donald, whose own lines, during his twenty- 
one years of life, had been cast in unusually 
pleasant places, and the passions of love and 
hope animating Ezra Brent's heart kindled 
within his own breast strange, new fires. He 
followed Ezra out to the wagon and stood 
looking after him, but only half-seeing him, as 
he drove away. Somehow his eyes were 
singularly dim just then. 

During the next two weeks Ezra “tussled’’ 
more persistently than before, but notwith- 
standing his toi] and stress he did not prosper. 
Mrs. Brent, unfortunately, was contined to her 
bed most of the time. This illness not only 
rendered her unable to do the knitting upon 
which they had depended to a certain extent, 
but obliged Ezra to devote a large part of the 
time which should have been spent in the fields 
to assisting Denny in caring for her and doing 
the housework. Strive as he might, when the 
Saturday came round on which he was to make 
his second visit to Hazlett’s store, he could get 
together but three dollars. This was a sad 
blow to him, and the difficulties of his position 
were increased when, shortly after breakfast, 
his wifeasked, anxiously: 

“What time you goin’ down to Mr. Hazlett’s, 
father ?”” 

Ezra hesitated a moment. “Some time this 
afternoon, I guess,” he answered, weakly. 

Mrs. Brent’s sickness had dyjled her keen 
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mind, and it did not occur to her that through 
her inability to help, they might not have sufficient 
money to purchase the second lot of groceries. 
Ezza, in spite of his years, was the stronger then, 
and his whole being recoiled from letting her 
know the exact circumstances. 

“Anything rather than that,” he said, as he 
walked across the pasture to the bars where 
Josh stood warming himself in the bright May 
sunshine. “I could stand the disappointment 
for myself, but it would just about do mother 
up. She’s put her mind on it so the last three 
weeks."” 

Still he could find no solution of this problem 
of ways and means. He did not doubt but that 
he could borrow the required amount from Mr. 
Jorkins, but the mere thought of asking more 
favors from a man to whom they were already 
indebted for so much thrilled him with a sense 
of shame. Suddenly, in his extremity, he 
bethought him of Mr. Hazlett. Why not get 
him to fill out the ticket and send the tintype to 
the photographer, and trust him to buy the rest 
of the groceries as svon as he could get the money ? 

Imbued with this idea he started to the villaze 
in great glee. Mrs. Brent arose and hobbled to 
the back door to watch him drive away. “Be 
sure to tell Mr. Hazlett to get the very nicest 
frame he can find for the money,” she called out. 
“And don’t forget a box of candy for Denny.” 
And Ezra called out that he “would do his 
best.”” 

But when he entered the store, there were so 
many people standing around talking that Ezra 
could only say, falteringly : 

“Mr. Hazlett, I have only three dollars this 
time. I would —” 

‘Then he stopped. Had Mr. Hazlett been less 
busy he would perhaps have noticed the pathetic, 
pleading expression in the old man’s thin, drawn 
face, and would have given him an opportunity 
to present his petition. Hurried as he was by 
the rush of business, he had no time to’study the 
tragedies that were being enacted beneath his 
very eyes, and he said, briskly - 

“Ah, how d’ do, Mr. Brent? Only three 
dollars, you say? ‘That is too bad. You had a 
picture you wished to send down, too, hadn’t 
you? Well, several people got left out this 
time. I'll have to give the unsuccessful ones a 
chance later on, 1 guess.’ 

Two or three men standing near looked at 
Ezra curiously. His cheeks and brow flushed 
hotly, and he felt that be would rather die than 
make a request of Mr. Hazlett then. Never in 
his life had Ezra asked any man for credit for so 
Touch as a penny, and when the crucial test came 
in that instance, he could not do it. 

“1 guess I'll only take a dollar’s worth of stuff 
this time,” he said, timidly, “‘seein' I aint got 
enough to get the picture.” 

Ezra‘s order was soon filled, and he passed 
out of the store and across the sidewalk to the 
edge of the white turnpike. The world that lay 
around him then did not seem the same world he 
had lived in an hour before. The sun shone just 
as brightly, the orchards were as fragrant, the 
birds sang as gaily, but for Ezra all things were 
changed. It was as if an eclipse had suddenly 
come down upon the landscape. He was about 
to untie Josh's worn halter when a hearty, 
“How do you do, Mr. Brent?” called into his 
ear, made him drop his shaking hands helplessly 
and turn round in startled surprise. 

“Oh, how d’ do, Mr. Carter?”’ he said, with a 
quavering little laugh. “I guess I saw you back 
there in the store a while ago, but I was so taken 
up with business matters that I clean forgot to 
so mnuch as speak to anybody but Mr. Hazlett.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Brent,” said Donald. 
“I saw you were busy, and now I’ve followed 
you out here to detain you with still further 
business. Mr. Brent, I want to ask a favor of 
you. I hope you won’t think me unpardonably 
impertinent, but I want to know if you will loan 
me that little tintype of your daughter for a 
couple of weeks or such a matter. You see,’ he 
explained, rushing onward breathlessly, and 
blushing furiously under Ezra’s serious gaze, 
“I’m at work on a picture that I expect to make 
the best thing I have ever done. It’s very good 
as far as I've gone, but it lacks something—a 
human face or two to brighten nature up a bit. 
J was forcibly struck with the expression of your 
daughter's face, and I thought you might not 
object to letting me use it as a sort of model for 
a study in my painting. I’ be very careful, 
and pay you for the use of it. If you can call at 
Mr. Hazlett’s store, say on the twenty-ninth of 
the month, I can return it to you then.” 

Eza fumbled with the hitching-strap ner- 
vously. 

“I guess I see what you mean,” he said. “I 
hadn’t expected to have Jennie’s pictare with 
me to loan to anybody at this time 1 had 
expected to send it down to the city, you know, 
but I couldn't make it. I’m glad you were so 
well pleased with Jennie’s face. If it'll be of 
any use to you, take it and welcome. Only be 
careful and don’t lose it. It’s the only one we’ve 
got. Mebbe we'll get along better the next time 
we try to get it enlarged.” 

He laid the tintype hesitatingly in Donald's 
outstretched hand. “You'll be real careful?” 
he repeated. 

“Very careful, Mr. Brent,” said Donald, 
cheerily. 

When Ezra reached home, Mrs, Brent was 
+00 drowsy and listless to ask many questions. 
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“When’ll the pictares come?” she inquired, 
when Kzra brought her a cup of tea. 

“I guess Mr. Hazlett cal’lates to have ’em by 
the twenty-ninth,” he returned, evasively. 

And that was all. She did not even inquire 
about the groceries be had bought that day. 
Ezra was glad of this, for it gave him time to 
study up some new scheme undisturbed. But 
now Ezra Brent found, to his dismay, that he 
had taken an herculean task upon his hands. 
“Tussling” with roots had been hard work, but 
“tussling” with plans for shattering the fond 
hopes of a loving, sick old woman was a good 
deal harder; and as Ezra thought and thought, 
yet came no nearer to a solution of the difficulty, 
his heart grew heavy with despair. 

So the days passed, and the 29th of May came 
round, and still Ezra had neither confessed his 
duplicity nor devised a scheme whereby he might 
get a picture. 

“Ezra,” said Mrs. Brent, when they had 
finished eating their early dinner, “I feel as if a 
little outing would do me guod this afternoon. 
I'm so much stronger that I've a notion to go 
with you down to Hazlett’s. I know it can’t 
hurt me. You'd better hitch Josh up while 
Denny and I wash the dishes, so’s we can get 
an early start.” 

Ezra was sad and dejected on the way into the 
village, but Mrs. Brent’s suddenly loosened 
tongue rattled on in a desultory, happy fashion. 
Near the entrance to the town they met a 
neighbor, who stopped and spoke to them. 

“If you’re not coming down to-morrow,” he 
said, “you'd better step into Wilson’s Hall and 
see the soldiers’ new pictures. They’re all hung 
up, and it’s a tine sight, I tell you.” 

The man’s words had the effect of making 
Ezra feel as if he had been turned into a solid 
chunk of lead, but the proposition met with Mrs. 
Brent's unqualified approval, and she insisted 
upon going to see the pictures. They lingered 
for some time, admiring the soldiers’ portraits 
that were draped in patriotic billows of flags and 
bunting; then they went on to Mr. Hazlett’s. 
By the time they reached the store Ezra had 
fallen into a state of such mental agony that it 
seemed as if he scarcely breathed. 

“Ah, Mr. Brent,” called out Mr. Hazlett, 
gaily, ‘I thought you’d be along pretty soon! I 
have your picture ready for you.’’ 

He left the old couple standing near the door 
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and went back to the rear of the store, whence 
he presently returned with a square, tlat package 
which he laid on the counter before them. 

“Here you are,” he said, as unconcernedly as 
if he had no recollection of a little deficiency of 
four dollars which had come under his notice a 
short time before. “Will you open it here?” 

“Oh no, no!” cried Mrs. Brent, softly. “We'd 
rather not. We'd enjoy it more to see it the 
first time with nobody lookin’ on but just Ezra 
and Denny and me. Wouldn't we, Ezra?” 

And Ezra Brent, who seemed deprived of 
the power of speech, nodded an affirmative 
reply. 

They got home with it at last—how, Ezra 
could never tell,—and between them they carried 
the large picture up the path tothe house. They 
set it down on a chair in the sunny front room 
and undid the wrappings. Surprise, admira- 
tion and love, that most potent of all factors, 
held them silent for many minutes. 

“It’s like her for all the world, father!”’ said 
Mrs. Brent, at length, chokingly. 

“Yes,” said Ezra, “itis. The pictures down 
at the hall look cheap as dirt alongside it. Even 
Captain Chemm’s wa’n't a patchin’ to it. I 
can’t understand it. Why, she looks just as if 
she was gettin’ ready to talk!” 

Presently he spied a heavy white envelope that, 
had fallen out from the folds of wrapping paper. 
It was addressed to him, and wonderingly he 
opened it. It contained the tintype and a short 
note: 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Brent: Please accept this 
from me in payment for the use of your daughter's 
picture. Very truly, Donald Carter. 

Ezza understood then. By and by he told his 
wife. 

“He's a fine young man," he said, “and good 
as gold. It’s funny I never thought of that 
before. But I was so beside myself all the time 
that I didn’t have the sense to think of anything. 
It was the first time 1 had ever deceived you, 
mother, and I tell you it went pretty hard. I 
guess you’ll forgive me, won’t you?” 

“And just to think that you never told mea 
thing about it!’ she said, in an aggrieved tone. 
“Lands, yes, 1’ll forgive you, for it’s just like 
you to take all the trouble to yourself. But it 
wa'n't right. You ought to have told me. I’d 
have been able to help you out some way, Ezra 
—you know | would.” 





“Such @ delightful school day~* 











CHOOL district Number Three, Pottlebury, 
accepted from Squire Asquit a gift deed for 
three acres of land, ‘“‘on condition that the 

district should build and maintain a schoolhouse 
thereon.” In its first inconsiderate gratitude 
the school meeting returned a vote of thanks to 
Squire Asquit on parchment, and everybody 
seemed pleased ; but after the glow had subsided, 
there were whispers that Squire Asquit was less 
generous than he seemed. 

This three acres was in an angle at the head 
of Squidnet Cove. The squire had bought it 
years before, supposing that a country store was 
to be built at the cross-roads corners, which 
would start a village of which this three acres 
would furm the most valuable water-front ; but 
the store had not been built, the taxes had been 
a yearly expense to the squire, and mean minds 
now insinuated that he was glad to shove it off 
upon the school district. 

Some taxpayers oppused outlay for a new 
schoolhouse ; the old one was sound, and would 
serve for thirty years longer if repainted ovca- 
sionally. An opposition grew so strong that 
there was talk of returning the land to the squire, 
although the old schoulhouse was situated upon 
a windy hill not near the district centre, and had 
but little playground, while the Asquit lot was 
near the centre of the district, in the sheltered 
valley at the head of the cove, with ample 
grounds. 

In this crisis Zeb Pugwit, carpenter, proposed 


stone foundations, for one hundred and fifty 
dollars, if Squire Asquit would strike the words 
“build and” out of the deed of gift, thereby only 
binding the district to “maintain” a schoolhouse 
on the land. The squire consented, and this 
| compromise was carried by a majority of five 
votes. 

The next day several cronies met, as usual, in 





to move the old schoolhouse, and set it up on: 


the country store at Pottlebury, and began to 
gossip over the situation. 

“Well, that’s settled,” said one of the Asquit 
adherents, ‘and now neighbors can take some 
comfort together.” 

“Not much it isn’t settled !”” blazed Joe Oatfield. 
“A hundred and fifty dollars to be squandered 
just to give Zeb Pugwit a job! Settled! Not 
till Judge Owley settles it!” 

“Why, Joe! What do you kickers expect to get 
of the county court?” inquired Dan Wheatland. 

“Fair play. We'll put an injunction on the 
whole proceedings, from Squire Asquit's deed 
clear through to Zeb Pugwit’s moving contract. 
*Tisn’t any ont legal.” 

“Every step and meeting in this here business 
was done according to law, and we had a clear 
majority of five,” said Hank Pentbottle; “major- 
ities rule in this country.’’ 

“Law rules, young man,” said Jack Briarman. 
“No majority can tramp on even one taxpayer’s 
| rights.”” 
| ‘Well, who’s going to sue out that fool injuno- 
| tion ? and when?’ snorted Dick Fennell, with 
an intensely provoking sneer, which irritated 
Joe Oatfield so much that he forgot prudence, 
and revealed the secret that a committee of three 
had started for the county-seat that morning, to 
begin a suit before Judge Owley. Dick Fennell 
slipped oat and ran to warn Selectman Martin, 
Squire Asquit and Zeb Pugwit. 

Zeb Pugwit was quick-witted. ‘Those fellows 
can’t get the sheriff here with a writ afore dark 
| this evening,” he counselled. ‘By that time I'll 
have the old schoolhouse moved, if you two will 
{collect a dozen or more teams and men to meet 
me at the schoolhouse by two o'clock. It'll take 
‘a pretty sudden county court to get the start of 
Zeb Pugwit, when there’s a hundred and fifty 
| dollars depending on it.” 

Within an hour he was at work, with a gang, 
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“Jacking up” the old schoolhouse, a strong, one. 
story building, forty-six by twenty-two feet, with 
a small entry hall firmly fastened to its front. 
Under it he put two oak beams, each forty-four 
feet long, and each rounded up like a sled-runner 
at one end. 

From thaw and warm rain followed by a 
“cold snap,”’ the broad road-bed was six inches 
of ice, and the open ground everywhere nearly 
as thickly covered. He only needed to get the 
building off its foundations and on the ice by 
using the usual winch; after that a dozen teams 
could haul it rapidly, sled-wise. 

“Don't disturb school, ma'am,” he said to the 
teacher. “I sha’n’t crack the plaster.” 

“You may dismiss school at noon for the rest 
of the day, Miss Spelldown,’’ said the selectman. 
“This afternoon we shall move the building to 
the Asquit lot. To-morrow moming you will 
open school on the new site.” 

The school children did not learn much from 
their books, with men digging and pounding 
under the foundations, and at intervals lifting 
gently the building by the jackscrews, bat they 
were kept from going home to give an alarm of 
what was going on. When dismissed at noon, 
none, except those living near by, went home to 
dinner. ‘The others, who had brought Juncheon, 
remained to see the men work, and stayed for 
the afternoon, curious to see the moving. 

At one o'clock fourteen teams and men were 
present, and Zeb had the building already off its 
base upon the thick ice of the roadway, using 
the winch and rollers to start it so far. Seven 
teams were now attached by ropes and chains 
to each fore corner, and the schoolhouse was 
presently moving along the road as fast as a 
moderate walk. 

The route was all the way gently down-hill. 
Here and there was danger that the building 
would slide forward upon the teams, but men 
with guy ropes steadied it, and men with rough 
planks walked at the front corners, ready to 
thrust the planks under the runners to stop 
progress if necessary. Zeb was busy all around 
the job, warning if it went too easily, warning if 
it threatened to stop on a bit of gravel; and the 
drivers skilfully kept it moving, sometimes with 
the teams straining and slipping, bat generally 
with an easy pull. 

The children ran shouting around the whole. 
Never had there been such a delightful school 
day. Thecrowd momently grew. Every passing 
traveller stopped. 

When more than half the distance was covered, 
Zeb jogged Squire Asquit's elbow with a thumb, 
and said with a shrewd chuckle: 

“We're getting there, squire. This here 
volunteer help and teams aren’t costing me a 
cent, which would have cost me a week's wages 
of four men and a team to have moved her the 
usual way. Hi, boys, keep her moving! Don’t 
let those injunctioners catch us with the job half 
done!” 

Before four o’clock, when the early winter 
dusk began, the Asquit lot was reached. It took 
nearly half an bour longer to turn the building 
and get it exactly on the site. This was just 
done when a schoolboy raised a shrill ery: 

“The sheriff’s coming! His horses are on the 
jump!” 

A big sleigh full of men was coming at a 
gallop—the sheriff, and a deputy, and the injunce- 
tion committee. Behind them came several other 
sleighs with excited opposition taxpayers. 

“Take off your teams and tackle, boys,” 
ordered Zeb, coolly; “they’re too late. Job’s 
done, and ten sheriffs can’t undo it.” 

“Three cheers!” cried Squire Asquit. They 
were given with a will, the school children tailing 
off with a shrill yell. The angry committee 
rushed forward. Sheriff Ponderwell laughed. 

“Well, squire,” he remarked, shaking hands, 
“] reckoned that Zeb Pugwit wouldn’t wait for 
us. Zeb, old boy, you’re a born get-there. .Job 
is about done, so far as I see, but you've got to 
stop right where it is till the county court fixes 
things. Louks as though schuol can keep going 
right on, if you like, Mr. Martin.” 

He read a temporary injunction, which named 
next Monday for the hearing. © 

“Let ’em law as long as they like,” said Zeb. 
“T can’t put the stonework under her till the 
ground thaws next spring. You, Himes and 
Babcock, put the jacks under that down-hill end ; 
it’s nigh a foot below level; we'll plumb her 
before we go.”” 

“No,” said the sheriff. 
stop all operations.” 

“Jesso. But she needs levelling up to be safe. 
It'll thaw and freeze, and heave and set, ard if 
you don’t want the building injured, she must be 
plumbed. ’Twon't take five minutes. Court 
wants it taken care of, I reckon.” 

“No, you can’t do it.” 

“Mr, Selectman and neighbors all,” said Zeb, 
“I ask you to witness that I’ve done my job, so 
| far, all right, and that I deliver the building in 
| good condition, and I warn the sheriff that it is 
| likely to be damaged unless it is set up plumb, 
and he’ll be responsible for the damage. Any- 
how I won’t be. Isn’t that law, Mr. Sheriff?” 

“That’s a question for the county court.” 
| answered the sheriff, a little uneasily. ‘Guess 
| it'll stay safe till the court orders what is to be 
done, and then it’s likely you'll get the job of 
fixing it.” 

“Well, I’ve warned you it isn’t safe,” chuckled 
Zeb, “co I’m clear.” Then he said to Squire 





“Court's orders are to 
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Asquit, aside, “I aint sure that she may not slip, 
resting on the ice; but if damage should happen, 
squire, the district may have to build a new 
schoolhouse on your lot, after all.” 

All spectators now departed, and the sheriff 
and committee left the building in custody of 
Deputy Sheriff Stebbins, who came prepared 
with lantern and blankets to stay all night in the 
building. He made a roaring fire in the big box- 
stove, and then leaving his lantern in the entry, 
where it would shine through a window, he 
accepted an invitation to go to a near farmhouse 
for supper. 

After supper and a smoke with the farmer he 
looked oat. A still, thick snow was falling. 
Deputy Stebbins, as he walked to the schoolhouse, 
couki not see the light until he was very near it. 
Finding all safe, he said to himself that no 
raiders would come out in such a snowfall, and 
went back with the farmer to sleep ina warm 
bed. 

Deputy Stebbins and the farmer were out at 
daylight. It was a still, cold morning, with only 
a thin tieece of nearly moveless clouds, and the 
new snow lying eight inches deep all over the 
country. After a minute's chat they looked for 
the schoolhouse. 

It was not there! It was not anywhere! The 
Asquit lot, the road, fields, cove, sea and land 
revealed no sign of it. 

‘They hurvied to the site and stared about 
wondering, while neighbors began to gather and 
search and conjecture. Before nine o'clock the 
children came to school, and many men had 
assembled. Among the rest came Mr. Wash- 
ington Simcoe from one way, and his father, old 
Isaac Simcoe, from another. When they met 
Washington asked: 

“Where’s Johnny, father?” 

“Don’t know. Didn’t he come with you?” 

“No, I told him, yesterday, he might go to 
grandpa's and stay all night. He didn’t come 
home.” 

“He didn’t come to us.” 

Then little Dave l’eters piped up: 

“I know where Johnny is; the schoolhouse 
tunned away from schoo! in the night, and took 
Johnny with it, so’s he couldn’t go and tell on’t. 
Me and Johnny went intu the schoolhouse to get 
warm after Mr. Stebbins went out. We were 
awful tired. Johnny lay down on a bench and 
went to sleep. He didn’t come out when I did. 
‘The schoolhouse has runned away with hin.” 

Swift horsemen visited almost every family in 
the district, but there was no news of Johnny or 
the schoolhouse, until about ten o'clock a traveller 
halted and inquired for Washington Simcoe, to 
whom he delivered a letter. The anxious father 
tore it open with shaking hands. Instantly he 
gave a glad cry. The men shouted, “Read it 
aloud.” The mystery was solved; but Johnny's 
letter must come after a fuller account of what 
happened. 

Some time in the night a sudden puff of wind, 
precursor of a heavier fall of snow, shook the 
schoolhouse, and immediately died into an almost 
perfect calm. Bat at this puff there was a slight 
jar, aslip, a long quiver, a slow, grinding, stealthy 
slide, then a swift bouncing, twisting rush like 
an unguided sled going down-hill. Johnny waked 
and scrambled, yelling, for the entry, lighted by 
the stove, which Hew from its foundations and 
scattered blazing brands among the desks. Ile 
was so flung about that he could hardly gain the 
entry. 

‘The flying building now gave a great plunge, 
and water splashed leaping to its eaves. The 
shock stopped it. Floods poured through the 
windows and extinguished the fire. The heavy 
chimney sank the lower end deeper than the 
other; plaster fell and slipped down with the 
stove, while the entry, with Johnny, was lifted 
several feet into the air. 

Jobnuy Knew that the schoolhouse had slid 
down-hill into the cove. He tried to open the 
entry door, but it was jammed. The lantern 
hung beside it, and gave him light. He yelled, 
wept, screamed, pounded, jerked at the door. 
All in vain. Presently he opened the window, 
but dared not climb out, hearing the water wash 
underneath. ‘The darkness was so dense he 
could not see the water a dozen feet away. 

So the runaway schoolhouse swam slowly, 
with the ebbing tide, straight out of the cove to 
sea. What little air there had been all day had 
blown offshore. The ocean was smooth, though 
the schoolhouse wallowed as it passed over the 
bar. Then, scarcely rocking, it steered boldly 


or Europe, and all the happy islands and strange | 


countries of which It had heard in so many 
geography lessons. 

Having exhausted himself with two or three 
hours of yelling and sobbing, Johnny silently 
clung to the window like a despairing limpet. 
He was culd but dry. By and by he heard a 
distant sound, which grew until he recognized 
the cough of a steamboat. It seemed a long 
while before it came so near that he could dis- 
tinguish, upon the foggy gloom, two smears of 
faint radiance, one red, one green, coming straight 
toward him. Johnny got the lantern and waved 
it frantically out of the window, and revived his 
‘weary yell. Presently he heard a loud “‘aho-o-y !”" 
and a strong voice cried out: 

“What’n creation’sthat? Hard aport! Back 
her! Cap'n, we’re running smack into some- 
thing!” 

Bells tinkled; orders were given; a small tug- 
boat came alongside, and Johnny was taken off. 
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“A building!” said the big captain. “Flush 
my scuppers! what —” 

“It's the Squidnet schoolhouse, cap’n,”’ inter- 
rupted a hand. ‘There's the ink smear on its 
starboard corner which I put there myself when 
1 was a scholar.” 

“When you wasa scholar! That’s a good one, 
Hinks. Well, now, this isn’t a bad pick-up. 
Pass a line through that window and door ; we’ll 
tow her into port. Building doesn’t look dam- 
aged ; the district will pay salvage, and it'll make 
a good night’s business.” 

They towed the runaway to Tackport Harbor, 
seven miles from Squidnet Cove, and moored it. 

As soon as Washington Simcoe could swallow 
the great lump in his throat, he read Johnny’s 
letter to the crowd, as follows: 

Tackport desember twenty2. deer dad me and 
the Schoolhouse is Here we was Piked up by cap 
| goby way out in the Middel of the Lantic oshun 
the gladiateher Tug toed us in with a Big haw sir 
thru the entry winder cap Goby says if You dont 
Come and get me fore nite heel make a Ship’s 
mate of me he says It doesent hurt Mutch an 
Sbips mates most all ways gets ritch he Knowd 
a Ships mate oncet who Layed up seven Dollers 
and a haf in one seas on tord byn # Steembote. 
Were gone to hav plumduf for dinner Cook is 
makin Me a speshul duf in a tin Cup with lots 
more raysons in it than wat the capens helth can 
stand JOHNNY SIMCOE. 

Captain Goby added to this graphic epistle: 


The schoolhouse isn’t much damaged, but books 
and papers are pulpy. I’m trying to dry them. 
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HAT the North Pole 
will be reached, [ have 
not the slightest doubt, 

and i am also inclined to think 

it will be reached before many 
years have elapsed ; but whether 


‘not venture to predict. 
| method more simple and more certain than any 
of these may be designed in the space of a few 
years, 

The idea of discovering the North Pole is not 
@ modern one. Attempts to reach it have been 
More or less persistent ever since the ninth 
century, when King Alfred of England sent an 
+expedition northward under the command of a 
wealthy nobleman of Heligoland, 
named Othar, with the object of dis- 
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My charge for salvage will be one hundred and 
fifty dollars. For twenty-five dollars more I'll 
tow the building, at your risk, back to Squidnet 
Cove—smooth sea and flood-tide. If you won't 
pay, [’il keep it for a warehouse. Bub is having 
& good time. Yours, Tos. Gowy, 
Master tug Gladiator. 

Simcoe at once set out in a sleigh for Tackport. 
Squire Asquit and Selectman Martin went with 
him. Johnny reluctantly came home to be a 
district hero. He would rather be a “ship’s 
mate.”” 

The district thought that, after so many 
expenses, it could not afford to build a new 
schoolhouse. A fter beating Captain Goby down 
to one hundred and twenty-five dollars for salvage 
and towing the schoolhouse back to Squidnet, 
it was done, and Zeb, with more volunteer help, 
finding the long runners still spiked under it, 
hauled it to its proper site on the squire’s lot, 
levelled and staked it, and later got the job of 
repairing, increasing his bill to two hundred 
dollars. 

Both factions joined in suing the sheriff for 
damages, on the ground that he had been warned 
that it was unsafe to leave the building out of 
level. This suit was never tried because, the 
next summer, it being an election year, Sheriff 
Ponderwell, being fearful of the opposition of 
school district Number Three, compromised, 
paid the district one hundred and fifty dollars, 
received its hearty support, and was elected for 
another term. L. J. Bates. 
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he 
gets 


it will very forcibly be brow 


to his uotice when he 
there. 
My readers are, in all proba- 


bility, acquainted with the use 


the successful explorer will be carried thither by | and the value of the mariner’s compass. With it 
a drifting ship, by travelling over the ice, by an | sailors are able to navigate distant and compara- 
atria) vessel or by submarine locomotion, I will | tively little-known seas, and by its aid explorers 
Perhaps some other | can make their way acruss unknown lands; but 


in order to ensure the value of the compass the 
variation and inclination of ‘the needle must be 
accurately determined, for both are influenced 
by the position of the observer on the earth’s 
surface, and to a very considerable degree. 

The needle of the compass is well known to 
be governed by the powerful magnetic influence 
that attracts it in the direction of the north 
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nothing could be to the north of him.- For 
instance, had Herr Andrée succeeded in 
{teaching the North Pole in his plucky and 
| adventurous balloon voyage, he would have had 
no difficulty, provided there bad been any wind, 
in returning to the south, for the simple reason 
that he could not have been blown farther north, 
for every wind would be a fair wind; that is, it 
would blow him south. Obviously the North 
Pole differs from any other place inthe Northern 
Hemisphere, inasmuch as it cannot possibly have 
any place situated to the north, to the east or to 
the west of it. 

Another peculiarity consequent on the uniqae 
position of the Pole is that there is no time 
there! Let me explain why I am theoretically 
correct in making such a startling announce- 
ment. 

Those who are conversant with the use of 
globes know that all the meridians of longitude 
starting from the equator converge toward and 
meet at the Pole. They know, too, that longi- 
tude signifies time, and that difference of longitude 
is difference in time. They know very well that 
when it is noon in London it is about seven 
o'clock in the morning in Boston, and that when 
it is noon in San Francisco it is about quarter 
past three in the afternoon in New York. 

Now as the meridian of London extends to 
the North Pole, it necessarily ensues that when 
it is noon in the English capital it must also be 
hoon at the North Pole. In a similar manner 
when it is noon at Boston, or in San Francisco, 
or at Peking, or any other place situated in the 
7 Northern Hemisphere, it follows that it must also 
be noon at the Pole, because all the meridians of 
those places unite at the North Pole; therefore 
it is noon all day long atthe Pole! Thus there 
is an entire absence of time at the Pole; but it 
would be just as correct to say that it isa place 
where there is a preponderance of time, for it is, 
practically, any time of day during the whole 
twenty-four hours, or indeed through the year. 


Where any Watch would be Right. 


In fact, a resident at the North Pole could make 
it any time of day he might choose to select, 
with the consciousness that it would be the 
right time! 

‘To say that the sun is always on the meridian 
atthe Pole, and not only on it at noon and mid- 
night, as it is in other parts of the world, would 
be to assert something that would expose me to 
severe, and just, criticism at the hands of men 
of science; but there is no disputing the fact 
regarding the peculiarity with reference to time 
at the North Pole that I have commented on. 

There is, of course, an almost imper- 
ceptible increase or decrease, according 








covering distant lands and adding new 
realms to the crown of England. 

The account of this expedition is 
brief and somewhat vague, but from 
what exists we are informed that 
“Othar advanced farther to the north 
than any mortal had done before.” 
That in itself is not a very startling 
announcement, considering the limited 
knowledge of geography in those 
days; but when, further on, it is 
gravely stated that “‘He rounded the 
point of the globe beyond which it 
again sinks to the south,” it would 
appear that if this account is to be 
relied on the North Pole was actually 
reached more than a thousand years 
ago! 

The details of Othar’s voyage, how- 
ever, must be received with consider- 
able caution. His expedition probably 
reached the southeast coast of Green- 
land, and perhaps even sailed as far as 











Spitzbergen, which is alluded to in 
the narrative as an island “far beyond 
the countries inhabited by men ;” but 
this, it may be observed, is also a description 
that would apply equally well to Iceland. On 
ithe return of Othar to England, he was most 
| favorably received by King Alfred, who subse- 
quently employed him on a voyage to the Haltic. 

It is not my intention to enumerate and describe 


remark on the singular conditions that will be 
found to exist at the Pole. 

We all know that the term “North Pole” is 
the conventional name given to an imaginary 
spot situated at the northern axis of our terres- 
trial sphere. What we shall find there it is 
diflicult to say. At one time I was under the 
impression, and it was also the view held by 
| many eminent Arctic authorities, that an archi- 
pelago of many islands would probably be found 
to exist, extending from Franz Josef Land and 
Greenland across the Pole toward the northern 
| coasts of America and Siberia; or perhaps, as 


our continents to be formed along meridians 
rather than in an equatorial direction, a large 
{continent, like Greenland, might have been 
{found to extend right across the Pole. This 
| conjecture has, however, been effectually set 
aside by the recent wonderful voyage of Doctor 
Nansen, who saw no land of any description to 
the northward of Franz Josef Land. 

It is therefore probable that a large frozen sea, 
studded perhaps with a few islands, will be 
found by the venturesome explorer who first suc- 
ceeds in reaching the Pole. Many singularities 





other polar expeditions; my real purpose is to: 


the diurnal rotation of the earth has caused all; 








magnetic pole. The north point of the needle 
will always point toward the magnetic pole. 
Now, as the terrestrial pole is situated some 
twelve hundred miles to the true north of the 
magnetic pole, it follows that on passing the 
magnetic pole and continuing toward the terres- 


trial pole, a southerly course by compass will | 


necessarily have to be followed, because the 
north point of the needle will be attracted toward 
the magnetic pole, which will be to the true south 
of the observer. 


No North, East or West. 


When, in 1876, I was sledging over the frozen 
sea in my endeavor to reach the North Pole, and 
therefore travelling in a due north direction, I 
was actually steering by compass E. S. E., the 
variation of the compass in that locality varying 
from ninety-eight degrees to one hundred and 
two degrees westerly. 

It is not, however, to bearings by compass 
that I desire to call attention, but to what is 
termed true bearing; that is, the bearings of 
places on the earth’s surface determined by the 
relative positions that they occupy with reference 
to the terrestrial poles. 

If our explorer has succeeded in reaching the 
North Pole, he will be able to assert, as Othar 
did, and without fear of contradiction, that he 
has “rounded the point of the globe beyond 
which it again sinks to the south.” In other 
words, that he has reached a position where 


to the time of year, in the diurnal 
altitude of the sun during the summer 
months at the Pole, but it would be 
almost impossible, even with the finest 
and most delicate of instruments, to 
detect the actual moment of the sun's 
passage of the meridian. 

The greatest altitude attained by the 
sun at the Pole is, of course, on the 21st 
of June, when it reaches its highest 
northern declination, on which day the 
altitude and declination would be the 
same. ‘The altitude would then gradu- 
ally decrease day by day, until the sun 
crossed the ecliptic at the first point 
of Libra on the 22d of September, on 
which day an observer at the Pole, if 
his vision was bounded by a clear sea 
horizon, with no obstacles, such as land 
or high ice, to obstruct his view, would 
see the sun making a complete circuit 
of the heavens, with its lower limb just 
touching the horizon, until it would 
very slowly disappear below it, to be no 
more seen until it recrossed the ecliptic 
at the first point of Aries, on the 21st 
of March the following year. 

The day at the North Pole, then, is one of six 
months’ duration, to be followed by a long, dark 
night of the same period. 

It may be interesting to relate the exact amount 
of light and darkness experienced during a winter 
passed by me in the Arctic regions within four 
hundred and sixty miles of the Pole. 

From the time of crossing the Arctic circle 
until we established ourselves in winter quarters 
on the 3d ef September, we rejoiced in one 
long, continuous day. On that date the sun set 
below the northern horizon at midnight, and the 
daylight hours gradually decreased until the sun 
disappeared at noon below the southern horizon 
on the 13th of October. 

From this date until the 1st of March, a period 
of one hundred and forty days, we never saw 
the sun; but it must not be supposed that 
because the sun was absent we were hving in 
total darkness, for such was not the case. During 
the month following the disappearance of the 
sun, and for a month prior to its return, we 
enjoyed for an hour, more or less, on either side 
of noon, a jglorious twilight; but for three 
months it may be said we lived in total darkness, 
although of course on fine days the stars shone 
out bright and clear, rendered all the more bril- 
liant by the retlection from the snow and ice by 
which we were surrounded, while we also 
| enjoyed the light from the moon in its regular 
lunations. 

On the 21st of December, the shortest day in 
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the year, the sun at our winter quarters was at 
noon twenty degrees below the horizon. I men- 
tion this because the twilight circle, or, to use its 
scientific name, the crepusculum, when dawn 
begins and twilight ends, is determined when 
the sun is eighteen degrees below the horizon. 

On our darkest day it was not possible at noon 
to read even the largest-sized type. 

Yet another peculiarity connected with the 
position of the Pole is that, in consequence of 
the compression, or flattening, of the earth at 
the Poles, weight is somewhat affected. 

For instance, a pound of lead, or any other 
substance, would weigh more at the North Pole 
than at any place south of that position, in 
consequence of the Pole being nearer to the 


O "Minty wants 


a piano anda 
musical edu- 
cation, does she? The 
last time I was here 


she wanted a gold} 
watch and chain and 
lace curtains and a 
bicycle!” Uncle The- 
ophilus thumped with 
his great gold-headed 
caneas he recited each 
one of his niece’s diverse desires in his high- 
keyed, contemptuous voice. 

“Oh, that was mamma, Uncle Theophilus—all 
but the bicycle—a little,’ stammered ’Minty, 
breathlessly. ‘Miss Martin says there may be 
a fortune in my voice.” 

“There’s fortunes put into a good many of 
these screeching women’s voices, and they never 
get ’em out again,”’ said Uncle Theophilus. 

“Tier voice is just like Aunt Pamela’s, that 
always sat in the seats, and folks said she might 
have been a prima donna if she’d ever had a 
chance.” Mrs. Jenkins’s voice came, muffled 
and plaintive, from behind a delicate handker- 
chief, and her brother looked at her with a 
scowl. 

“She never learned the primer of housekeep- 
ing,—Aunt Pamela didn’t,—and she wasted all 
her husband’s substance,” he said. 

“My ’Minty knows all about housekeeping. 
She’s a beautiful cook,” said *Minty’s mother, 
with a thrill of indignation in her voice, which 
broke suddenly into tears. “And she’s my only 
child, Theophilus, and I’m your only sister. 
And ’Minty looks like you; she’s got the Bacon 
nose.”” 

’Minty hastily put her hand up before her face, 
as she always did when any one called attention 
to her nose. She was a slender, sixteen-year-old 
girl with a graceful figure and a well-set head. 
She would have been pretty if it had not been 
for the Bacon nose. 

“Poor child, so she has!” Uncle Theophilus 
threw back his head and laughed in unwonted 
good nature. “But don't you take on, ’Minty, 
it’s a good, every-day, working nose. It’s a 
nose that ‘gets there,’ too. I shouldn’t wonder if 
you could cook and keep house, with that nose. 
I haven't any objection toa girl’s putting on a 
few frills, like playing and singing, after she’s 
learned to be a good housekeeper; but my hard 
earnings aren't going to give any poor man a 
helpless, good-for-nothing wife! More than 
that, I’ve got another niece.” Uncle Theophilus 
jerked his head in the direction of a little 
weather-beaten house that could be seen from 
the window. ‘“Phcebe, she’s my niece, too,— 
Cyrus’s only child,—and her mother’s a widow. 
You’ve got Sampson Jenkins—as far as he 
goes.”” 

“Sampson’s real good,” said Mrs. Jenkins, 
loyally, “if he isn’t so ambitious as some.” 

“Land! When it comes to ambition, I guess 
you've had more than enough to go ’round,” 
remarked Uncle Theophilus. ‘Now, Phcebe 
says she wants to go to college so she can help 
her mother, and there’s a doubt in my mind 
whether she can make a decent loaf of bread!’” 

“I don’t know what you can expect; Cyrus’s 
wife was always slack,” said Mrs. Jenkins, 
quickly. 

“Mary Jane Cotter was a nice enough kind of 
a girl,” remarked Uncle Theophilus, with a 
reminiscent air. ‘But I remember that you and 
she couldn't get along, and you didn’t want 
Cyrus to have her. What was it you quarrelled 
about? Beaus, or clothes, or crochet work ?”” 

“Cotters were Cotters; you know that as well 
as I do, Theophilus. I never associated with 
them,” said his sister, crisply. ‘Mary Jane 
isn’t noticed at all. Phozbe sits in the singing- | 
seats with ’Minty, but she doesn’t go anywhere.” | 

“Kind of bashful, maybe; Cyrus was,” said ; 
Uncle Theophilus. 

“She isn’t invited—at least, not in our set,” 
said his sister. 

“Ph-e-w!”? whistled Uncle Theophilus. ‘‘So 
there are sets in Damsonfield nowadays? Well, 
if Phoebe stayed at home and darned her 











stockings, I calculate she’d be full as well off; 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


centre of the earth, and therefore more under | 


the influence of terrestrial gravitation. Accord- 
ing to Newton, a body weighing one hundred 
and ninety-four pounds at the equator would 
increase one pound in weight at the Pole, simply 
because the Pole is thirteen miles nearer to the 
centre of the earth than any place situated on 
the equatorial belt. 

The limit of this article has been reached, but 
I hope that | have said sufficient to show that 
the North Pole and its immediate neighborhood 
possess peculiarities that do not exist in other 
places in the Northern Hemisphere, and there- 
fore, if only on account of the interesting and 
curious conditions that are to be found there, it is 
a region well deserving further investigation. 


lf A SWEET REVENGE 


By Sophie Swett. 





but I s’pose she’s digging away at Latin and 
Greek, or some such foolishne 
Minty had turned hastily awa 
when her mother had sz 





to the window 








id that Phoebe was not 
invited, and her cheeks burned. Some of the 
girls had made unpleasant remarks because she 
had not invited Phoebe—her own cousin—to her 
birthday party. But that was in June, when 
the Beaumont girls from New York were there— 
and Phoebe was such a queer, dowdy little 


thing! She wouldn’t have been stylish even if 
she had had plenty of money. There are girls 
like that, and it is very trying to have them for 
one’s own cousins. Nevertheless, ’Minty had 
never felt quite right about that party. It was 
chiefly what the girls had said 
about it that troubled her; but a 
little, too, the look in Phobe’s 
eyes—a hurt look. 

“I should like to do a little 
something for your girl, Araminty, 
and for Cyrus’s, too,” continued 
Uncle Theophilus, more seriously, 
“bat I’m not rolling in riches. 
I haven’t got much more than 
enough to carry me through. I’ve 
only got a few hundreds to spare, 
and as I say, I don’t want to 
spend ’em in unfitting girls to be 
good, sensible women and doing 
the work that the Lord meant 
them for. There isn’t one that 
needs help any more than the 
other, as I can see. Cyrus left 
them enough to keep their heads 
above water, and Sampson Jen- 
kins can do as much by you. 

“I’m going to divide a week’s 
time between you, and the girl 
that I find is the best cook and 
housekeeper will be the girl for 
my money. I told Phebe so last 
night, and she turned white and 
her eyes looked like two burnt 
holes ina blanket. If she had as 
great a hankering to be a good 
housekeeper as she has to go to 
eollege— -But the cooking 
wasn’t anything to brag of, and 
you up here have got Lucindy 
Downs to do your housework—no 
better off than you are!” 

“It’s only since I strained my 
ankle; and ’Minty gets so tired 
going away down to the village to 
practise on the doctor’s daughter’s 
piano. It’s a shame that she 
shouldn’t have one herself! And 
domestic! I’m sure there isn't a 
girl —” 

But Uncle Theophilus had 
reached the door, thumping so 
heavily with his cane that one 
could not be sure whether he 
heard or not. And they could see 
that he was fairly pounding the 
earth with it all the way down the hill to the 
little weather-beaten house. 

“When Theophilus once got a notion into his 
head nobody could ever get it out!” said Mrs. 
Jenkins, ‘And living in city boarding-houses, 
where there are a lot of lazy women, has given 
him a perfect craze about housekeeping. If we 
had only known it before he came! But that 
little bookworm of a Phoebe can't beat you at 
cooking! They have a chance to get around 
him, from his making his visit there first, and 
they'll be sure to make the most of it. The 
very first thing in the morning you must make 
one of your snow-puddings and send down to 
him. I know they don’t have anything dainty.” 

’Minty demurred a little at doing that. She 
said she thought Phebe ought to have her fair 
chance ; but her mother insisted. She said there 
was tov much at stake for any delicate scruples. 
Besides, what good would it do for that stupid 
little Phoebe to go to college? It would be 
much more sensible for her to learn dress- 
making. 

’Minty knew the recipe for the snow-pudding 
by heart, and there was no possibility of failure. 
It was made of corn-starch and the whites of 


eggs, and when it was cooked she poured it into 
a pretty mold, with a lily pattern, and set it 
away to cool and harden. The sauce was a 
custard for which the yolks of the eggs were 
j; used. Not every one can boil a custard and not 
let it curdle, but ’Minty could. 

Never did a famous chef make a smoother or 
creamier custard than that! Just a spoonful of 
lemon to flavor, when it was cool, and ’Minty 
put it into a dainty glass dish and the custard 
sauce into a daintier glass pitcher and set both 
into a basket; and Bobby Briggs, who lived 
next door to them, carried it down the hill to 
Uncle Theophilus with ’Minty’s compliments— 
for two cents and a doughnut. 

Then ’Minty went off quite happily to take 
her singing lesson of the doctor’s daughter, who 
was teaching her all she knew for friendship’s 
sake. 

Phoebe and her mother were getting the 
noonday dinner ready when Bobby Briggs 
arrived with ’Minty’s snow-pudding. Phebe 
was a short and thick-set little body, awkward, 
and with a queer little hult—that was not quite 
a limp—in her gait, caused by a fall when she 
was a baby; but she had dark brown, sympa- 
thetic eyes and pretty, regular features, having 
quite escaped the Bacon nose. 

A sensitive flush arose to Phoebe’s cheek as 
she took the dainty dishes from Bobby Briggs’s 
basket. ‘ 

“She had no business to do it! It’s an imper- 
tinence!”” cried Mrs. Bacon, hotly. ‘(As if we 
didn’t have enough to eat!’’ 

“But it’s fortunate, because I’m afraid the 
apple pie isn’t so very good,” said Phoebe, 
simply. “I’ll put it on the ice.” 


But on the way to the refrigerator Phoebe 
stopped for a taste. Her mother, still making 
candid criticisms of Araminta Jenkins and her 
daughter, had seized the feather duster to drive 








the flies from the dining-room. There must not 





‘SHE THREW HER ARMS AROUND PHOEBE'S NECK."’ 


be a fly there when Uncle Theophilus ate his 
dinner. It was an occupation that suited her 
disturbed feelings; she swooped upon the flies 
as if they were Araminta Jenkins and her 
daughter, who had always “‘felt above her’—the 
unpardonable offence to average humanity. 

One could not taste the pudding without 
| injuring its pretty shape, but Phebe put a 
spoon into the pitcher and tasted, and then she 
| made a very wry face. 

It was the very queerest taste, thought Pheebe, 
that one had ever met with in a custard or a 
pudding sauce—a vaguely familiar taste, too. 
Was it like some medicine, or like the stuff a 
dentist puts into your mouth? Phebe could 
not decide, but one thing, she said to herself, 
was certain, it was a perfectly dreadful tuste. 

She set the dishes down suddenly, and sat 
down on the back door-step and set her elbows 
upon her knees and her chin in her palms. 

“Phoebe, did you mean to leave that pudding 
on the kitchen table?” called her mother, 
coming out of the dining-room when the last fly 
| Was expelled. 
| “T had to think a minute,” answered Phebe, 
absently; and then she sprang up, and in a 
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trice was whisking eggs for a custard. She had 
taken the tiniest taste of the pudding, and found 
that unflavored. 

“She spoiled her custard some way,” she 
explained, hastily. “She must have made a 
mistake and put in something dreadful for 
flavoring. Uncle Theophilus couldn’t eat it, 
and he would think she wasn’t a good cook. 
I’m going to make one, and he’ll never know 
the difference.” 

“You’re going to make him think she is a 
good cook, so he’ll like her better than he does 
you! If that isn’t just like you, Phoebe Bacon, 
for all the world! Always standing in your 
own light for the sake of helping other folks! 
When that girl has rode over you rough-shod, 
and never invited you to her birthday party! 
And you cared—you cared so it most broke my 
heart, though you pretended you didn’t!” 

Mrs. Bacon shed feeble tears, although she 
spoke excitedly, and brandished her feather 
duster like a threatening weapon. 

“That's what I’ve been thinking of—the 
party,” said Phoebe, and she beat the eggs more 
slowly. “But this was an accident. It doesn’t 
seem fair that she should be judged by it, when 
she is a good cook. And I should feel so badly 
if I had done it!” 

“Most girls would be glad of a chance to get a 
little revenge on a person that had treated them 
80, instead of turning round and helping her!” 
said Mrs. Bacon, in an aggrieved tone. 

“It’s such a little bit of a thing, anyway, and 
T can’t be satisfied unless I do it,” said Phoebe, 
more lightly ; and after she had drawn a long, 
long breath she whisked the eggs again witha 
will. “Besides, the apple pie really isn’t what 
it ought to be, and it might make Uncle 
Theophilus cross.’” 

It is to be feared that there was a little guile 
in this suggestion of Phoebe’s, for the pie did 
loom darkly on Mrs. Bacon’s horizon. As every 
one knows, there is no half-way 
goodness in a pie; if it isn’t “very, 
very good,” it is “horrid.” And 
Mrs. Bacon was very wuch afraid 
of her brother-in-law, and consid- 
erably under the thumb of her 
daughter Phoebe, although neither 
of them knew it. 

“I should have made a custard 
when I found the pie wasn’t good, 
if there had been time, but hot 
custard isn’t wholesome,” she said, 


plaintively. 
Phebe “flew ’round.” She set 
her custard into a panful of cracked 


ice the moment it was done, for of 
course one must not spoil every- 
thing in the refrigerator by setting 
a hot dish in there; and by the 
time that Uncle Theophilus was 
ready for his dessert the custard 
was quite cool. It was delicately 
flavored with vanilla, and Uncle 
Theophilus, evidently pleased by 
’Minty’s little attention, said it 
was plain to see that his niece 
’Minty knew how to make a 
pudding; although he added, 
growlingly, that it ‘‘wasn’t any 
use for either of them to try to 
put their best foot foremost with 
him; bread and meat victuals were 
what stayed folks’s stomachs in 
this world, not: such flummery as 
that.”” 

Phcebe’s mother cheered up at 
once, and said with feeling that 
she only just wanted him to try 
Pheebe’s raised biscuit—although 
the unvarnished truth was that 
Phoebe knew more about Latin 
declensions than she did about 
bread-making, which was gener- 
ally left to her mother. And in 
truth Phoebe had perpetrated the 
pie—which it had been finally 
decided to give to the pig. 

Phebe liked to make dainty 
trifies for desserts, as a lightener 
of Latin labors, and she had once 
belonged — for three weeks — toa 
cooking class; but it may as well be admitted 
that cooking was not altogether in Phaebe's line. 

In the house at the top of the hill there was a 
small panic that afternoon. Lucinda Downs 
had been hastily dismissed, and on her departure 
Mrs. Jenkins took a survey of the pantry. 

“'Minty, what did you flavor Uncle Theo- 
philus’s pudding with?” she called, suddenly. 

“lemon. I only flavored the custard; you 
don’t flavor the pudding, you know,” answered 
’Minty. 

“But the lemon bottle has never been un- 
corked!” cried Mrs. Jenkins. “O ’Minty, what 
have you done?” and her voice broke into a 
wail. ‘You must have taken the sweet spirits 
of nitre! I sent Bobby Briggs for it when you 
had that bad cold, and 1 gave him an empty 
essence bottle to get it in, because they charge 
you five cents less at the apothecary’s if you 
bring a bottle! And it’s marked ‘lemon,’ but, 
oh dear! I should think anybody could smell 
sweet spirits of nitre! It isn’t so yellow as 
lemon, either.” 

*Minty came running. She was pale even to 
the tip of the Bacon nose. 

“Didn’t you taste your custard? O ’Minty, 
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when it was for Uncle Theophilus!” said her 
mother, with a reproachful groan. 

“I tasted the pudding. My custards are 
always nice,” said ’Minty. She examined the 
bottles and smelled critically. ‘I didn’t notice 
the color, and I can’t smell very well since I had 
the cold. I remember thinking that it wasn’t 
very strong of lemon, but we don't get very nice 
extracts at the store. Did I really do it? Isn’t 
there another bottle of lemon anywhere?”’ and 
’Minty fumbled about the shelves, hoping against 


“Of course you did it!” cried Mrs. Jenkins, 
and collapsed upon the sofa in hopeless tears. 
“IT suppose | ought not to have put that bottle 
in the pantry—but to think that a daughter of 
mine shouldn’t know sweet spirits of nitre froin 
extract of lemon!” 

And then Mrs. Jenkins suddenly started up 
with energy. 

“Run, ‘Minty, run, and apologize to Uncle 
Theophilus! ‘Tell him that you’ve had a bad 
cold and can’t tell one smell from another !”” she 
said. ‘Phoebe will be sure to make him think 
that is a fair specimen of your cooking—people 
are so mean in this world!” 

“I’ve been mean to Phwbe,” said ’Minty, 
impulsively. “It was mean not to invite her to 
my party. And I haven't been in thut house 
since she and I were children. I’m ashamed to 
go! And I don’t believe Uncle ‘Theophilus will 
listen to me; a nitre custard will have been too 
much for him.” 

But ’Minty went, being unable to resist her 
mother’s reproachful entreaties. 

Uncle Theophilus and Phwbe were on the 
porch when she reached the house. Phcebe 
came hurriedly to the gate to meet her, and read 
her errand in her face. 

“Sh! Don't saya word! I fixed it—madea 
new custard, and he doesn’t know!” she whis- 


’Minty’s face turned red and white in a breath. 

“You—you did that for me, when I've been 
such a mean thing to you?’ she faltered; and 
she threw her arms around Phiebe’s neck and 
gave her a great hug. 

Uncle Theophilus could not be induced to 
confide to any one, while he remained in Dam- 
sonfield, which one of his nieces he intended to 
make his beneficiary; bat shortly after hig 
departure he wrote to his sister Araminta, saying 
that since he had found a “hired girl” in one 
house, and a pie in the pig-pen in the other, 
he didn’t think that either of his nieces was 
prepared to enlarge her sphere of usefulness. 

’Minty, although she has as yet had lessons 
only from the doctor’s daughter, receives a 
salary for singing ina Damsonport church. It 
is thought that she has a remarkably fine voice, 
and will be a great singer; and she is in a 
great hurry to succeed, so that she may help 
through college her cousin Phebe, who is her 
most intimate friend. 

The very last they heard of Uncle Theophilus 
was that he had married a widow with four 
children. 

—_~ee—___ 


Diving for Fire-wood. 


PON the shores of Hawaii fire-wood is a 
U searee and precious commodity. The 
present forests do not grow near the sea, 
and the labor of bringing wood from the distant 
timber is great, especially as roads are few. 
Practically all the fire-wood of the natives, and 
much that is used by the Europeans in the towns, 
is drift that is brought down periodically from 
the uplands by freshets that follow heavy rains. 
There is nothing strange in all this, but what 
is strange is the way the natives gather the wood. 
Pick it up on the beach? Not at all; at least, 
very little is obtained in that commonplace 
manner. 

Much of the island timber is extremely heavy, 
and instead of floating in orthodox fashion, 
wood should do, it promptly sinks to the bottom. 
As the freshet gathers headway, down come the 
heavy tree-trunks and branches, dashing fiercely 
against the rough lava sides of the stream and 
bumping against the bottom till all semblance of 
their original shape is lost, and they are bruised 
into shapeless blocks or split into kindling. 

‘The current carries them well into the ocean, | 
where they settle into the sand. ‘he first stage | 
of their journey is over; now for the second. 
In a day or two the ocean rises in its might, and 
sends in huge breakers upon the shore, which 
catch the logs and splinters and roll them over 
and over, still on the bottom, toward the beach. 

Here is the native’s chance. He has been 
waiting long for just such an opportunity. 
Down to the shore come the Kanakas in troops. 
No one is left behind save the sick and the blind. 
Men, women and children are all on the beach, 
having an eye both to business and to pleasure. 

‘The women are clad in old, louse holakus, a 
garment I may best describe by likening it to the 
original ‘Mother Hubbard.” The men doff 
their garments and don the economical mv«lo, or 
waist-cloth. The children follow suit, so far as 
doffing goes, and don—well, to tell the truth, 
most of them don nothing; and if they are satis- 
fied, you and I need not complain. And now 
for it. 

‘The men dash into the breakers, diving under 
the big combers and rising on the crests of the 





smaller ones till they are out shoulder-high; 
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then they feel around with their feet till they 
find a piece of wood—it may be only a splinter, 
or it may be a log so large as to require the aid 
of a rope to pull it in; but large or small, no 
matter. Down dives the Kanaka head foremost 
to seize the prize. 

The women and children wade in a little 
distance to catch the smaller pieces that get past 
the men, and soon the piles on the shore grow 
from nothing to cords. 

A hardy native will stay in the water, wading 
and diving, for a couple of hours, and then come 
out, pretty thoroughly chilled, to sun himself on 
the beach in readiness for another bout with 





the waves, meantime solacing himself with the 
inevitable pipe or cigarette. 

Hard work is this wood-gathering by diving, 
what between the buffetings of the waves, the! 
cold, and the labor of tugging the logs ashore! 
But for all that, shouts and laughter fill the air, 
and one might suppose the occasion was a 
summer picnic. 

Whatever his faults, the Kanaka has not 
added to the gloom and discontent of the world. 
Ife endures disappointment and misfortune with 
equanimity, and when the clouds pass and the 
sun shines, he is ready to laugh and be glad. 


H. W. Hensyaw. 


A Volunteer’s Adventure. 


N injury, received at Cavite a few days after 


our troops entered Manila, incapacitated | 


me for further service. 1 was furloughed, 


and might have come home on the transport to | 
San Francisco, but I wished to see a little more | 


of life in the Philippines. 

Two American friends of mine, with an eye 
to future business, had bought a number of 
houses of departing Spanish residents on a street 
leading off the Escolta, and at their request, I 
hired a native servant and went to live in one 
of these houses, to look after the property and | 
“hold down the claim’’ for them, as they say in 
Nebraska, till they should take possession them- 
selves. The casa, or house, where I 
became thus domiciled was a typical 
Spanish structure of Manila, built 
around an enclosed open patio, or 
inner courtyard, with strong walls 
and grated windows. The roof over 
the wider front portion of it was of 
corrugated iron, as is common here 
on account of earthquakes; but the 
lower portions at the wings and rear 
were provided with roofs of red 
earthen tiles. 

Having the whole house to choose 
from, I selected two rooms on the 
second floor, fronting the street. The 
Spanish family who had lived here 
had left much of the old furniture, 
curtains, bamboo chairs, bedsteads, 
colchons and other articles not worth 
moving away. Even the braziers for 
cooking still stood on the gallery 
outside the door. I had but to fetch 
in my personal belongings and begin 
my bachelor housekeeping. 

You get a mozo, or native male 
servant, for four dollars a month 
here, and this “boy” does everything 
for you, even to laying out your 
clothes and fetching in your meals, 
For an indolent life at moderate cost, 
Manila is the ideal city, in time of 
peace. The mozo does all the small 
buying, and it is often necessary to 
trust him with several of the big 
silver dollars which constitute the 
medium of exchange here. 

Although I found the old casa shut. 
up, it was far from being wholly 
unoccupied and empty. A Chinese 
“chow” dog, with a black tongue, 
curly hair, and a tail that was still 
trying hard to keep in its peculiar 
curl, was in the patio when I unlocked the outer 
door and entered. ‘The forlorn creature seemed 
uncertain whether to bark at me for an intruder, 
or whine for food, and she watched my face with 
sad, longing eyes, perhaps pleading for her three 


as | little puppies. 


A dirty, lean, white cat with a broken tail was 
also peering out from under a rank banana stalk. 
The whole patio was now overrun with neglected 
flower-plats, shrubs, pepper-vines and a “fire- 
tree.’” 

Mosquitoes had bred in the little, half-dry pool 
of the fountain; and a lizard three or four feet 
Jong was squatting on the rim of it. ‘There were 
five more of these long lizards about the court, 
and late that afternoon they began to “sing.’’ 
I thought that half a dozen locksmiths had 
entered and were filing keys below, till my 


new mozo told me the noises were made by the | 


lizards. 

The first night after taking possession I spent 
down at Cavite with some friends; but the mozo 
remained and availed himself of my absence to 
smuggle into the patio two tough-looking game- 
cocks of his own; for all these native “boys” 
are incorrigible cock-tighters. 

He also kept a yeeping turkey there, for what 
purpose I never knew, and raised “hongos’””— 
mushrooms—in a dark back room of the ground 
floor. Still, he was a very good mozo, as Manila 
mozos go, and was usually on hand when he 
was wanted. 

The old house had also still other denizens 
which I did not learn about till the second night, 
which was the first that I actually passed there. 
Any one living in Manila—even a newcomer of 
a few weeks’ experience of the city and its inhab- 
itants—would have understood matters better 


| than I did. At Cavite I had lived either in 
barracks or at a hospital. 

A very diminutive kerosene lamp furnished 
what light I was to have in the old casa. After 
a stroll up and down the street outside, I went 
| in, locked the great outer door, ascended to my 


new quarters, and sat down to read an old copy | 
of Waverley which had found its way to the 


Philippines on a war-ship. 

Something about the queer, musty old place | 
/ gave me a singular sensation — lonesomeness, 
| perhaps. I forgot it in the narrative of “Callum 
Beg,” for a time. Then I heard Florencio, my 
mozo, coming up the stairs from the patio. He 





‘*1 LEAPED UPON THE BED.”’ 


brought in drinking-water, opened my bed, and 
laid a pair of slippers beside it. As yet the 
mozo and I had much difficulty in understanding 
each other. He spoke Tagalog and a little 
, Spanish ; I still less Spanish and no Tagalog. I 
thought that he appeared uneasy, and scarcely 
wondered at it, the house was so silent and 
deserted. I asked him if he were afraid. 

“‘Ah, nao, sefior,” he replied, with a doubtful 
look around, but added something about picaros, 
and then explained, in many long sentences, 
none of which I more than half comprehended, 
that native black burglars often crept in, naked, 
| having their bodies smeared with fat so that they 
‘ could not be seized or held. 

I had a Krag-Jorgensen carbine; but Florencio 
| brought in two old rusted lances which he had 

found below, such as had sometimes been used 

by Spanish cavalry. He stood up one of these 
doughty weapons beside my bed, with an odd 
| smile, intimating that he should keep the other 
near his own colchon in the back room which he 
occupied on the first floor. I laughed at him; 
yet in the disturbed condition of the city at that 
time precautions were not entirely out of place. 

After he had said buenas noches, and I had 
listened to his shuffling feet descending the stairs, 
I read again for a while, and then went toa 
window to look down into the street, which was 
very quiet and dimly lighted. Presently I heard 
the tramp of a patrol squad, and a sergeant and 
five soldiers passed. From the window I could 
see three natives peeping after them from the 
entrance of an alley. ‘‘Such is Manila in 1899,”" 
I thought, and went to bed. 

The night was not uncomfortably hot. I blew 
out the feeble lamp and fell asleep at once. 

A scraping sound soon waked me; a rat was 
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dragging one of my shoes across the tiled floor. 
When I struck a match, the big gray fellow 
dropped the shoe and scurried into a corner, 
where I could see his smal] eyes reflecting the 
| light. 

I put my shoes and socks on my bed, and 
again fell asleep; but not for long. Frightful 
squealings broke out. A battalion of charging 
Filipinos could hardly have made a sharper 
uproar—and it was overhead! ‘Something 
larger than rats this time,” I thought, starting 
up, and once more lighted my lamp. 

The ceilings of these old Spanish houses usually 
show the beams and boards. A heavy object 
was rolling and tumbling in the loft above the 
ceiling of my room, and I could hear an occasional 
clang against the iron roof above it. Then a 
| strange, grating, sliding noise succeeded, followed 
, immediately by another frightful outburst of 
| Screans then bump-thump-plump all over the 
| loft! 

Considerably excited, I jumped up, and seizing 
the old lance, struck and prodded the ceiling- 
boards vigorously. These proved not to be 
nailed or fastened in any way; they turned over 
easily. Dirt, dust and a shower of rubbish fell. 
But my demonstration had the effect of quieting 
the noise for the time being. 

From the sounds I was sure that a man or 
some large animal, as well as rats, must be in the 
loft—a greased picaro, perhaps. Mounting a 
chair, with the lance in one hand, I held up the 
lamp. As I raised the light there was a sudden 
commotion above, a clatter of the overturned 
boards, and there slid down, not a yard from my 
face, fully a fathom’s length of the ugliest scaly 
serpent that I ever set my eyes on! 

I yelled outright, purely from terror, and 





jumped down from the chair. The monster 
appeared to be coming down tail first. 
The lamp chimney fell to the floor 
and broke, by no means improving the 
feeble light. The snake—more of it— 
was still sliding down. Apparently 
there were yards of it behind! 

Its tail now nearly touched the 
floor. Putting down the flaring lamp, 
1 snatched my carbine and literally 
blew a hole through the reptile’s body. 
It fell, bleeding and thrashing, on the 
tiles. 

But the noise in the loft had 
increased. Glancing up, I saw the 
tail of another python whipping down 
as he ran over the beams. A second 
shot sent it executing even wilder 
gyrations. 

At length, catching sight of its 
body gliding across one of the wide 
cracks I had made by overturning 
the boards, I fired and brought it 
down through the hole. 

Both snakes, the smaller of which 
was not less than nine feet long, were 
now tumbling spasmodically about the 
room, and I leaped upon the bed, for 
my feet were bare and I was other- 
wise in scanty raiment. 

At that moment there came a hasty 
knocking at the door, with Florencio 
erying in alarmed accents, “Sejor! 
Senor! Que hay?” 

He had naturally concluded that a 
battle with robbers was raging. It 
is good evidence of his fidelity that 
he had seized his lance and come to 
my assistance. 

With an eye to the writhing serpents, 
I got down, threw the door open, 
and jumped hastily back on the 
bed. Florencio, weapon in hand, 
peered in. He was ashen with terror. But 
as his eyes took in the situation, the dying 
serpents and the damaged ceiling, his face 
regained its wonted expression. Nay, he even 
smiled! 

Then, marking my excitement, he began a 
reassuring discourse, of which 1 understood 
scarcely a word. Quite fearlessly, as it seemed 
to me, he seized the snakes by the tail, and 
hauling them out on the gallery, threw them 
down into the patio. ‘Then he began to tidy 
up the room, all the while repeating something 
about culebras de caxa (house snakes), and 
that el setor (myself) no conoce (did not 
know). 

It was not until the next day that I came fairly 
to understand that I had foolishly killed two 
harmless boas which had filled the necessary 
office of rat-catchers in the old house for years, 
and whose place would have to be filled by 
others of their species if we expected to live 
there. 

I then learned that most old houses and bunga- 
lows at Manila have their majas, or house 
serpents,—a species of boa, from eight to twelve 
feet long,—which live in the lofts and attics above 
the ceilings, rarely or never giving the people 
any trouble. These snakes, in fact, are sold by 
native peddlers on the street. 

Not many days later, itinerant venders, acting 
from some hint of Florencio’s probably, came 
to the house door, each bearing a bamboo pole 
over his shoulder, with a boa coiled around it. 
The reptiles’ necks were tied fast to the pole 
aloft, to prevent them from escaping. It cost 
me two of the cart-wheel dollars of the country 
to make good the witless slaughter which my 
inexperience had occasioned. K.E. I. 
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Current Topics. 


Have you done? Oliver ‘Twist was asked, | 
and there being nothing eatable within reach, he | 
replied in the affirmative. The time seems not 
far distant when the nations will announce that 
they are done despoiling, there being no seizable | 
territory within reach. 

A report comes from the Philippines 
to the effect that a species of black ant there eats 
our paper money, so that only coin is acceptable. | 
One peculiarity about the fighting now going on 
there is that it eats up United States money of 
all kinds, gold, silver and paper. i 


Great Britain has reconquered the Sudan. 
But two-thirds of the money she has spent in 
the operation has gone for railroads and similar 
improvements, and now she has opened the 
commercial doors of the Sudan wide and free to 
all the world. That is conquest in behalf of 
humanity. 


The Chicago Penny Saving Society, 
operating through the public school teachers, last 
year received from the children of that city over 
seventy thousand dollars. This means that at 
least forty thousand dollars less a year is being | 
spent for candy and chewing-gum, and that over 
four thousand children are becoming capitalists ' 
at the rate of five cents a day. ‘This item is of | 
much more practical interest to young readers of 





the Companion than the popular speculations | gteat cities. 


upon Kipling's income at a shilling a word. 
Secretary Wilson, of the Department 
of Agriculture, has been in South Carolina 
recently, and from his study of local conditions 
in that state, gives an interesting account of the 
opportunities for its development. The tea 


plant, for example, he says, is as promising to | 


the latitude of South Carolina as the sugar-beet ; 
is to the Northwest, where many millions of ; 
dollars have been invested in its culture. There 
is already one tea farm in South Carolina. Its, 
proprietor does not attempt to compete with the 
cheaper teas of the Orient, but rather with teas 
of superior quality. Last year he made thirty- 
five hundred pounds of black tea, which retailed 
at about one dollar a pound. 


The total value of the gifts at a recent 
New York wedding amounted to over two 
million dollars, representing an income of over 
one hundred thousand dollars a year. Since 


custom decrees that these gifts be reciprocated at | nan who shall say, ‘T's 


future weddings in the donors’ families, the 
pecuniary consideration is doubled. Marriage 
laws in Puerto Rico have recently been reformed 
by this government, and the onerous fees which 
often prevented a marriage abolished. Is there 
not room for a reform in our own marriage ' 
customs, when the gifts at a wedding set the pace 
for a mode of life which most young couples 
quite unable to continue without financial dis- 
aster? 
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in Spain for the past seventeen years, while his! believed that during the last twenty-five years 
duties in Cuba were performed by another for | he has placed seventeen millions of dollars at 
pitifully small pay. Jt is said that nearly all! the service of various public and benevolent 
the professors of Havana University thus “farm ; objects. 
out” their chairs. A recent decree of the United | 
States authorities, however, has abolished this’ practice of generosity has kept alive in| Mr. 
dishonest practice, and henceforth salaries will | Carnegie a principle which embodies one of the 
be paid only to those who earn them. obligations of citizenship, and which proves to 
— be stronger than love of power or of riches. 
About forty years ago a rich and We all read with glad approval of legacies left | 
handsome young woman, moved by a ‘for worthy publie objects; but when rich men 
spirit of bravado, answered a “personal” adver- | apply their wealth during their lifetime to 
tisement in a city newspaper, and entered into a | beneficent uses, they not only prevent unseemly 
correspondence with a clever adventurer. She | Struggles in the probate courts, but they exer 
was soon duped into marrying him and mortgag- 
ing her property. Securing the money, the man 4 
deserted his wife and obtained a divorcee. ‘The 
woman, broken-hearted and enfeebled in mind, 
lived for years on the charity of friends, and was 
recently taken to a Connecticut poorhouse to 
end her days. Happily, innocent indiscretion 
does not invariably terminate in such a tragedy. 
A girl escapes, perhaps, with only a flush upon 
her cheek and a sear upon her soul. She has 
learned by bitter experience, however, that no 
true gentleman seeks a woman's friendship 
through an advertisement, and that to enter into 
such an arrangement is to invite moral disaster. 








of estates which they cannot take with them. 
————_+4>—___ 


SMALL MINISTRIES. 


A sinile can make the world less stern; 
A,word can cause the soul to burn 
With glow of heaven all mght longt 

James Buckham. 


——_+o>—____ 








Arbitration. 


O nation can be forced to adopt arbitration 
against its will. What the Peace Con- 
gress at The Ilague has sought to do is to 

bind the consciences of nations rather than to tie 
their hands. If it can succeed in creating a 


—___~+e+—___ 


DELIBERATE WICKEDNESS. 


The apathy ere a crime resolved {s done 
Is scarce less dreadful than remorse for crime. 
Lowell. 


tute for war, it will du a great work for civiliza- 
tion. 

The moral force of example has already 
carried the principle a long way. After tedious 
negotiation, England and America submitted the 
«Alabama claims to arbitration. The Bering Sea 
‘question was subsequently dealt with in the 
same way. <A few years ago the United States 
government contended that England ought to 
refer its boundary dispute with Venezuela to 
arbitration, and it was done, 

England in the same way has suggested that 
the boundary between Alaska and Canada shall 
be settled by arbitration, if a joint commission 
cannot reach an agreement. This also will have 
to be done. 

Arbitration has become a common practice 
‘among nations since the Geneva award. Who 
can doubt that the moral effect of a distinct. 
declaration at The Hague in favor of arbitration 
will be felt throughout the world? 

Both the United States and Great Britain are 
committed to the general policy, and are uphold- 
ing the principle side by side at the Peace Con- 
gress. Any scheme of arbitration recommended 
by that body the two countries will be likely to 
accept, and to set an example by carrying the 
principle into effect in a treaty. 

Compulsory arbitration will not be acceptable 
to high-spirited nations. Moral foree is the only 
remedy for the evils of war. 


———_+-+—____ 


A Governor’s Warning. 


HEN men of moral and official influence 
throw the weight of their character and 
voice against wrong-doing they are likely 

‘to be listened to. Governor Roosevelt of New 
York has the sympathy of candid minds all over 
the country in his denunciations of corrupt prac- 
‘tices in the political and business life of our 
In an address at a dinner of the 
Independent Club in Buffalo, in emphasizing 
the necessity of a measure for taxing franchises | 
(grants of public privileges), he urged this warn- 
ing upon his hearers: 

“The rich man who buys a_ privilege from 
a Board of Aldermen for a railway which he 
represents; the rich man who gets a privilege 
through the legislat by bribery and corruption 
for any corporation, is committing an offence 
which it ig possible may some day have to be 
condoned in blood and destruction, not wholly 
i by him, not wholly by his sens, but by you and 
your sons.” 











But his remarks took a broader range, and 
denounced equally the wrong of moneyed 
despotism and of absolute socialism. Both are 
unbridled foes of the right of honest individual 
talent and labor to compete for and win and 
enjoy their deserved distinction and reward. By 
all means in his power the governor would make 
the common people understand that 


“The worst thing they can do is to choose a 
representative who shall say, ‘I am = against 
corporations; I am against capital,’ and not a 
and by the Ten Com- 
mandments; I stand by doing equal justice to the 
man of means and the man without means; I 
stand by saying that no man shall be stolen from, 
and that no man shall steal from any one else; I 
stand by saying that the corporations shall not be 
ed on the one side, and that the corpo- 
rations shall not acquire any improper power by 
corruption on the other; that the corporation 
shall pay its full share of the public burdens, and | 
that when it does it shall be protected in its 
rights exactly a: one else is protected.’ ” 


By this manly attitude between the two 


—_~++——___ 


Cigarettes and Crime. 


HE relation of the cigarette to crime was 
the subject of some startling statistics pre- 
sented before the National Conference of 

Charities and Corrections at Cincinnati. 
boys in the Hlinois State Reformatory between 
the ages of ten and fifteen, ninety-two per cent. 
were confirmed cigarette-smokers, and eighty-tive 
per cent. so addicted to the habit, at the time} 
of their conviction, as to be termed “cigarette 
fiends” by the court. 

‘The superintendent who compiled these figures 
























We are now free to suppose that the habitual + 


their own souls in a far higher form of unseltish- , 
ness than by providing by will for the disposal ! 


strong feeling in favor of arbitration as a substi- | 


Of the | 


extremes, and by his strong and earnest plea for 
strict integrity everywhere, Governor Roosevelt 
; has done a service not only for municipal morals 


Every forward step in the world's 
progress both necessitates and facilitates the 





asserts that the cizarette works tenfold more 
injury to the boy under fifteen than do intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and more than any other one factor 


taking of another. ‘The great expansion of 
British and American colonies in the tropies has 
set medical and other scientitie men to study 
the conditions of life and health in those lands, 
and has led to the foundation of schools for the | 
study of tropical diseases. It is coming to be 
recognized that tropical countries have hitherto ; 
been insalubrious largely because nos ientitie | 
effort has been made to deal with the disorders 
peculiar to them. Now that such effort is to be | 
made, the fevers and plagues of the equatorial 
zone nay be brought into subjection as fully as 
some of the scourges of northern lands have been. 

The Boston ‘Journal" quotes the 
prediction uttered by Gen. Horace Binney 
Sargent in his oration on Memorial day, 1869. 

Comrades, though few of us may live to se 
T feel sure that the last survivors of the 
Army of the Republic will celebrate this anniver- 
ary after some day of glory, when the sons of 
rebels and our sons shall have fallen side by side 
in some Common eanse of foreign war, as our sires: 
and their sires fell side by side under the eye of 
the great rebel, .. . the Virginian, Washington. | 

This prophecy has been literally fultilled. 
The predicted “foreign “has reemblazoued , 
Minerica’s national character, restored the unity: 
of her people, and—as Editor Watterson phrases 
it—“‘ung her geography into the sea.” 





























“Jubilacion” is the convenient euphuism: 
for a Spanish custom which has had a protracted 
existence in Cuba. It signilies the receipt of a 
salary for services which should be performed, 
but are not—the recipient hiring a substitute to 
do the work for which he himself is paid, 
professor of the Havana Uni ity, Whose 








ary | 


Was six thousand dollars a year, has been living . the active use of an enormous capital; yet it is | scholarships for this purpose, and by next fall | 


but for publie economy and social peace. 

His voice pleading for just dealing and unsel- 
fishness, and bursting forth into prophetic warn- 
ing, seems like the voice of one “crying in the} 
wilderness.”” Business and legislation should 
heed such prophets—the heralds of judgments 
that follow wrongdoing. The mutterings of 
discontent fill the air. ‘They are the rumblings 
of a storm, the bursting of which will prove one 
of the world’s great tragedies. 


starts him on the road to criminal life. 


becomes a criminal, the fact remains that the 
habit is aequired through evil associations; it 
involves demoralizing deception on the part 
of the boy at home: and by enfeebling health 
and will makes the lad an easy prey to tempta- 
tion, 

Professor De Motte, of Bryn Mawr, visiting a 





—___~ 4+ —___ be made into cigarettes. Upon asking what it! 


was he was told, “Rum, molasses and opium: to | 
give spice to the cigarette.” ‘Th are specitie 
facts, which admit of no controversy. Dedue- 
tions thereupon can be easily made by every 
reader, 


Converting Wealth to Welfare. 


NDREW CARNEGIE (accent the second 
syllable), the son of a Scotch weaver, came 
to this country in 1848, when eleven years 

old, made a home at Pittsburg, found employ- ; 
inent and opened a career for himself in the iron 
interests of western Pennsylvania, and has built 
up a fortune amounting to many millions of 
dollars, 

While still in full vigor of body and mind, he 
has announced his retirement from a business in 
which he might perhaps pile up more millions, 
and declares his intention to devote the rest of 
his life and the millions he has in reserve to such | 
Uses as may promise the Jargest benetits to! 
mankind. 

A strong combination of sagacity, energy and edge of American ideas and institutions. 
self-contidence may well lead to worldly success : At the suxvestion of General Wheeler, the 
and such snecess engenders a measure of com-| Cuban Educational Association is making ar- 
placency. But the human heart in Mr. Carnegie rangements to place carefully selected young 
has not been dried up by his personal success in| Cubans and Puerto Ricans in American schools ! 
accumulating wealth. The large operations in | and colleges. More than three hundred educa- | 
‘which he has been engaved must have required tional institutions have offered free tuition and 
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Cuban and Puerto Rican Students. 


HE United States has acquired Puerto 
Rico, and is governing Cuba provisionally. 
The new relations make a better mutual 
acquaintance desirable. Many Americans will 
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the association hopes to have one thousand 
students distributed among them. 

General Eaton, director of education in Puerto 
Rico, has adopted a happily devised plan for a 
kind of educational exchange. Vessels on gov- 
jernment business ply back and forth between 
| Puerto Rico and the United States during the 
| summer, General Eaton offers free transporta- 
tion to public school teachers in Puerto Rico 
who may desire to come to the United States 
in order to learn the English language, and to 
become acquainted with American customs and 
| institutions, 
| ere is an opportunity for Americans to form 
classes for the study of Spanish. ‘They can have 
the services of Puerto Rican teachers at the bare 
cost of their railroad fares from and to New 
York, and of their board while they are in this 
country. General Eaton is ready to make such 
arrangements with responsible applicants. 

Under conditions so favorable as these, summer 
classes for the study of Spanish should be popu- 
lar, People who join them, while they benefit 
themselves, will also aid the government in the 
important work of Americanizing the new pop- 
ulations under its care. 
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Effective Oratory. 


UCCESSFUL counsel do not strive to please 

S the jury, but to secure their verdict. Scar- 

lett, the noted verdict-winner of the English 

bar, seldom addressed the jury collectively, but 

usually selected one or two of them, with whom 

} le reasoned on the subject until he bad appar- 
ently convineed them. 

The Rev. Newman Hall says, in his “Autobiog- 
raphy,” “I have heard in the House of Commo 
O’Connell, Peel, Lord John Russell, Cobden, 
Bright and Gladstone. I have observed that the 
speeches that secured the most fixed attention 
were generally those of a high conversational char- 
acter rather than those of elaborated rhetoric.” 
The observation of the Eng! divine, himself an 
eloquent preacher, coincides with that definition 
of eloquence which defines it as “elevated conver- 
sation.” 

John Bright's speeches in the House of Commons 
were calm, deliberate, mighty with suppressed 
emotion, and marked by an absence of self-display. 
He was not ambitious to say grand things, but to 
speak out his convictions and to convince his 
| audience, 
| Mr. Bright, in reply to Mr, Hall's inquiry as to 
the preparation of his speeehes, said, “(When I 
intend to speak, I spend several days In reading 
and thinking about the subject. Then I arrange 
what I wish to say in eflective sequence, and on 
small slips of paper write brief, suggestive notes. 
Finally, I write out fully the last sentence or two, 
that I may feel sure about the winding up of my 
| speech, Pacing my room or garden terrace, I 
talk over the whole speech to myself. At any 
moment inthe delivery of ny address I feel free 
to receive fresh suggestions.” 

“True eloquence,” says the French epigram- 
matist, La Rochefoucauld, ‘consists in saying all 
that is necessary, and nothing but what is neces- 
sary.” Again, “There is as much eloquence in 
the tone of the voice, in the eyes and in the air of 
a speaker as in his choice of words.” 

Mr. Bright's eloquence registered with the 
Frenchian’s maxims. Daniel Webster’s speeches 
said all that was necessary, and nothing more; 
| but Mr. Bright’s speeches impressed an audience 
| with the absolute sincerity of the orator. Voice, 
eyes and air attested his honesty. 











| 
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Nicholson and the Child-Criminal. 


HAT great soldier and administrator of 
England’s Indian empire, John Nicholson, 
rightly earned the reputation of being a man 

both imperious and stern. He whom in his life- 
time adoring natives worshipped as a god, endur- 
ing like martyrs the fierce and frequent thrashings 
with which their annoyed divinity rewarded their 
devotion; he of whom, atter his death, Hindu 
ballads were sung in the streets, and of whom 
nursery tales are still told; whose awe-inspiring 
name is yet used to quiet turbulent children as 
that of the I K Douglas used to be of old—he 
was indeed a man of power rather than a man of 
gentleness, 

Nevertheless, he had his soft side, and children 
were quick to find it out. They readily trusted 
and loved him, and he was always kind and tender 
with them, even with the forlornest and least 
winning. 

A letter quoted in Captain Trotter's recent 
i biography gives a pretty picture of his dealing 
| with a miserable little Wazir boy, absurdly 
young, brought before him accused of crime. 
Nor was the offence any childish prank or petty 
pilfering: it ttempted murder. 

“Faney,” wrote Nicholson to a friend, 
wretched little Wazir child who had been put up 
to poisoning food, on my asking him if he kuew 
it was wrong to kill people, saying it was wrong 
to kill with a knife or a sword. I asked him 
why, and he said, ‘Beeause the blood leaves 
marks.’ 

“Itended in my ordering him to be taken away 
from his own relatives (who ill-used him as much 
s they ill-taught bim), and made over to some 
respectable man who would engage to treat and 
bring him up well. The little chap heard the 
order, and called out: 

} “Oh, there is such a good man in the Miri 
Tappahs! Please send me to him!’ 

“T asked him how he knew the man was good, 
and he said, ‘He never gives any one bread with- 
{ out ghee [elarified butter] on it. 

“T found on inquiry that the man was a good 
man in other respects, and be agreeing, the litde 
; fellow was made over to him. I have seldom 

seen anything more touching than their mutuad 
adoption of each other: the ebild eclasping the 
man’s beard, the man with his hands on the 
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child’s head— Well! This isa long story for me, 
and all growing out of a humming-top!” 

Out of a humming-top it had grown, indeed, 
since a request for an instalment of toys such as 
would please Wazirl children had led to his 
relating the incident of the rescue of the poor 
little Waziri midget from the murderous teach- 
ings of his amiable family. 

Humming-tops, jew’s-harps, or other suitable 
playthings were what the great and terrible 
Nikalsain wished to have sent on at once for the 
delectation of his many small Waziri protégés; 
but no peg-tops, ‘‘as I suppose I should have to 
teach how to use them, which would be an undig- 
nified proceeding on the part of a district officer.” 


——__~e+—____ 


ABSENT-MINDED MAN’S FEAST. 


The celebrated French composer, Meilhag, 
who died lately, was one of the absent-minded 
geniuses. He was also a man of simple tastes In 
the matter of food. It is related of him that, on 
an occasion when one of his operas was being 
presented, he entered, in evening dress, a fash- 
fonable restaurant and threw himself down at a 
table, thinking earnestly about the musical event 
of the evening and about nothing else. 

A waiter brought him a bill of fare, and Monsieur 
Meilhac quite abstractedly indicated with bis 
finger the first dish on the bill that his eye had 
struck. It happened to be the most elaborate 
and costly disb on the bill, and when the walter 
went to the kitchen with the order there was 
commotion there. 

The proprietor himself arrived, and he and the 
chief cook devoted themselves to the preparation 
of the famous dish. One man was sent for this 
choice ingredient, and another for another. Mean- 
time Monsieur Meilhac waited, absorbed. 

At last the dish was brought with a great flourish, 
and the proprietor stood not far away to observe 
the result. When it was deposited on the table 
Meilhac looked at it with an expression of 
melancholy interest. 

“Did I order that?” he asked. 

“Certainly, monsieur!” 

“Do you like it?” 

“But—but yes, monsieur!”” 

“Then plesse take it away and eat it yourself,” 
ordered Meilhac, ‘and bring me two fried eggs!” 

The order was carried out, and the proprietor 
wondered if he had a madman to deal with. 


—————+e>—__. 


NOT UP TO DATE. 


Some people find it hard to keep their stock 
of information about men and things up to the 
present moment, and are consequently betrayed 
into asking questions about dead-and-gone people 
as if they were living. A startling instance of 
this was the following inquiry, lately received by 
8 firm of well-known music publishers in London, 
from the organist of a church at New London, 
Connecticut: 

“Would you kindly inform me how a letter 
would reach Mr. Ben Jonson, author of the song 
words, ‘Drink to me only with thine eyes?’” 

This, perhaps, is an even more flagrant failure 
to ‘keep posted” than that involved in an appll- 
eation received from a dealer in fishing-tackle by 
a firm of Boston publishers, for the present 
address of “Mr. Isaak Walton, author of ‘The 
Complete Angler.’” 

Not long ago Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, author of the 
Hbrettos of several operas, was at the house of a 
wealthy but ignorant and pretentious woman. 
She asked Mr. Gilbert several questions about 
musical composers, to show that she knew all 
about them. 

“And what about Bach?” she asked. 
composing nowadays?” 

“No, ma‘am,” answered Gilbert, ‘“‘he is decom- 
posing!” 


“Is he 
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THE BOY WHO “STARTED” NIAGARA 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 

There lately died at Lincoln, Nebraska, a man 
named H. J. Walsh, who had an important part 
in the construction of the first suspension bridge 
at Niagara Falls. Mr. Walsh was born in Ireland 
in 1834, but was brought to this country when he 
was 2 baby, his parents going to live at Niagara 
Falls, New York. 

When he was still a boy, the first steps for the 
construction of the suspension bridge were taken. 
The first thing of all was to stretch a single wire 
across the chasm. The engineer in charge had 
thought of a way to get it across. 

“What boy is the best kite-flyer in town?” he 
asked a resident. 

The Walsh boy was named, and the engineer 
asked that he be brought. He was made to 
understand that he must fly his kite across the 
Niagara River. He flew it across, and allowed It 
to come down on the other side. Men were there 
to seize it. Then the engineer attached a wire to 
the string on his side, and the men on the other 
side detached the kite, and by means of the string 
drew the wire across. By this, in turn, a cable 
was drawn across, and the bridge was well begun. | 

Mr. Walsh afterward removed to Nebraska, ; 
and became a prominent citizen of Lincoln. | 


-————~<o»—__—_ 


LINCOLN’S ILLUSTRATION. 


In 1862, when Mr. G. H. Yeaman was a young | 
Kentucky congressman, he went one evening to, 
make a business call upon Mr. Lincoln, whom he 
met just leaving the White House. 

After his usual kind greeting, the President 
asked his caller if he would not return the follow- 
ing morning. 

“Certainly,” was the reply, “I would not think 
of detaining you now.” 

“Well,” said Lincoln, “I wouldn't like to stop 
now if you can come back another time conven- 
iently. I am just on my way to hear a pullet 
crow.” And with bis ringing laugh he added, “I 
am golng to hear Miss — lecture.” 

The pullets of 1862 are old hens to-day, and after 





length, for an equiva 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


crowing as lustily as may be for the last eight and 
thirty years are not likely to resent Mr. Lincoln’s 
illustration, drawn as it was from nature. Indeed, 
if any should chance to read this little story, taken 
from the New York Tré/une, it may be that they 
would not in the least mind being called pullets 
again. 


CHINESE COMPLIMENTS. 


There is one point in which Chinese etiquette, 
80 often absurd, is much more sensible than ours. 
That is in its failure to regard the imputation of 
mature age as a discredit to either man or woman, 
or, on the other hand, the imputation of youthful- 
ness as & compliment to persons of elther sex. 
An example of Chinese politeness, connected with 
the visit of the Prince and Princess Henry of 
Prussia to Shanghal, is amusing, as it reflects on 
our own false notion of the complimentary in such 
matters. 


The German prince and princess were visiting 
# notable mandarin, one of whose first questions 
to the prince—this being an invariable matter of 
Chinese politeness—was: 

“How old are you?” : 

“A little more than thirty-six,” answered the 
prince, smiling. 

“Indeed!” said the mandarin. “Your highness 
appears fifty.” 

‘he mandarin then turned to the interpreter, — 
Herr Voight, a German,—and inquired the prin- 
cess's age. She answered, “Thirty-two.” The 
interpreter interpreted, and the mandarin made 
& remark in Chinese evidently intended to be 
complimentary. The Interpreter blushed uneasily, 
and hesitated to translate the remark. The prince 
saw the difficulty, and laughingly commanded: 


“Out with it, V olghet” 

“He says,” the interpreter then translated to 
the rincess, “that your highness looks like 
sixty!” 

He had meant it well, and of course the princess 
had sense enough not to take it ill. 


TO A POET. 


To learn poetry “for repetition” is doubtless a 
means of cultivating a knowledge of literature, 
but schoolboys sometimes regard the authors of 
poems learned as taskmasters and personal 
enemies. This view is amusingly expressed in a 
letter which was found among the papers of the 
venerable German poet Geibel. It was written 
to him by some schoolboys of Liibeck, and is 
signed “Karl Beckmann, II. Klasse.” The letter 
ig printed in Literature, After stating that two 
boys had been flogged because they could not 
learn Herr Geibel’s “Hope of Spring,” the letter 
reads as follows: 


We suppose you did not think of such things 
when you wrote the poem. The Herr Lehrer 
says it is a very beautiful poem, but there are so 
many very beautiful poems and we are obliged to 
learn them. Therefore we beg and entreat you 
esteemed Herr Geibel, make no more beautiful 
poems. And to make it worse we have to learn 
the biography of every poet, what year he was 
born in, and what year he died in. 'e write to 
you because you are the only poet still living, and 
we wish you a very long life. 


SOCIABLE. 


Some of the sentimental considerations that 
may influence an elector are suggested in this 
anecdote from a new book, “Irish Life and 
Character:” 


A political candidate, on paying & second visit 
to the house of a doubtful voter of the peasant 
class, was very pleased, but somewhat surprised. 
on hearing from the elector that he would support 


im, 

“Glad to hear it,” said the candidate. “I thought 
you were against me.” 

“Sure, I was at first,” rejoined the peasant. 
“Whin the other day ye called here, and stood by 
that pigsty and talked for half an hour, ye didn’t 
budge me an inch. 

“But after ye had gone away, sor, I got to 
thinkin’ how ye’d reached yer hand over the rail 
and scratched the pig's back till he lay down wid 
the pleasure of it. made up me mind thin that 
whin a man was 80 sociable as that wid a poor 
fellowrerathure, I wasn’t the bhoy to vote agin 

im.” 


A PEARL-FARM. 


We have heard of poultry-farms, and bee-farms, 
of cattle-farms, and dog-farms, and even cat- 
farms, but there is, so far as we are aware, but 
one pear-farm in the world. It is a large farm, 
for it stretches for five thousand square miles, 
and is covered by shallow water. The site of this 
farm is Torres Straits, at the northmost point of 
Australia. 


It belongs to Mr. James Clark of Queensland, 
“King of pearl-fishers,” to quote from Caasell’s 
Magazine. He stocked it with one hundred and 
fifty thousand pearl oysters rather more than 
three years ago. It takes one thousand five 
hundred men to gather in his crop, of whom two 
hundred are divers. Two hundred and fifty 
vessels are regularly employed. 

In the shallow water that covers his great farm 
the shells frow. very large, and the divers can 
operate well. The harvest is ne mean one, for 
the pearls, when sold in London, fetch two hun- 
dred thousand dollars and upward every year. 








WHAT LEARNING COST HIM. 


Rilly's father writes books, and although Billy 
would never admit it, they are not at all the sort 
of books Billy likes. He knows, because he has 
tried to read them. Not long ago he heard that a 
new book was forthcoming. 
it like the others, papa?” he asked, eagerly. 

my boy.” 
sig hed. “I suppose you have to keep on 

em, don’t you, papa?” 










“Ye: 
Billy sighed again. “I suppose it 1s the only 
F od yt ve got in you,” he said, kindly; but as 
ne turned away, he ftly, “I almost wish 
('d never learned to read 













A NonrtTH CvnoLin editor declares his willing- 
ness to publish a poem of ten verses in exchange 
for a load of wood, and a story, three columns in 
rut in groceries. Here isa 
promising opportunity for literary aspirants who 

ave heretofore failed to receive editorial appre- 
ciation and favor. 
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WHEATON SEMINARY Fof,Youne 
Endowed. 65th Hear, begins September 13th. Advanced 
cours and col toge prepara’ ry. Careful physical 
tral and individual attention. Address the Presi- 
dent, REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D. D. 


Lasell Seminary , ., aca, 
for Young Women.“ 


‘In your walking and sitting so much 
more erect ; in your general health ; in your 
conversation; in your way of meetin; 
people; and in innumerable ways, I coul 
see the benefit you are receiving from 
training and associations at Lasell. Ali this 
you must know is very gratifying to me.” 
This is what a father wrote to his daughter 
after her return to school from the Christmas 
vacation at home. 


Places are now being taken for the year be- 
ginning September, 1399. Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
Telephony, Telegraphy, X-Eays, 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
Elementary Mathematics, 
MECHANICAL DRAWING, Etc. 

Thousands are successful and 
i gaining better positions and sala- 
rica atudying at home by our cor- 
respondence systein. 
The Electrical Engineer Institute of 
Correspondence Instruction, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Write for 
catalogue. 
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Reduced I rices 
WE have recently purchased several hundred pieces of 
fine suitings and skirtings at much below their 
actual value, This enables us to inaugurate the biggest 
Reduced Price Sale that we have ever announced. You 
now have an opportunity of securing a fashionable gar- 
ment at a reduction of one- 
third from former prices. 
No. 695.—This costume 
is just the proper thing for 
your Summer outing. It 
Consists of a double-breast- 
t and 
an attractive skirt, made 
with a curved centre gore; 
the jacket is trimmed with 
pearl buttons and can be 
worn open or closed. Made 
of thoroughly shrunk 
piqué,denim, duck or crash. 
A costume of this kind is 
Our price 
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well worth $7. 
has been 0 


Reduced Price for 
this Sale, $3.34. 


We are also closing out 
a few sample garments 
which were made up for 


exhibition in our salesroom: f 

Suits, $5 to $10; B é ‘ ee \ 
ave been $10 to $20. ee : 

Skirts, $3 to $8; oe 
have been $6 to $16. No. 695. 


We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, 
which will be sent, free, together with a full line of 
samples of materials to any lady who wishes them, Any 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded, 

rite to-day lor Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List; 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Ordinary ginger cakes and 
cookies sold in the usual way 
get moist and soggy in damp weather 


keeps fresh and deliciously crisp and 
Its high quality is assured s 
by the fact that it comes from the 
ovens which bake Uneeda Biscuit. 12 


Made by NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 
which owns the registered trade-mark Uneeda, 
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There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 


Kodak 


Simplicity and Kodak 
Quality created the 
standard by which all 
cameras are measured. 





That’s why the clerk says: ‘It’s as 
good as a Kodak,’’ when trying to sell 
an inferior camera. 


Kodaks. $5.00 to $35.00. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Kodak Catal re 
ba Colaleenes Sse a Rochester, N. Y. 
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BICYCLES 


THE PROOF OF 


Crescent 
Perfection 


lies in riding the wheel. 
Thousands have tested it 
that way and their enthu- 
siastic testimony is selling 
thousands of 1899 models. 


$60 
$35 
$25 


Let us send you our Catalogue 
No. 9, containing ‘‘Care of 
the Wheel,” FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago and New York. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, 
Adults’ Chain Models, . . . 
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and tough in dry weather. 





ENEATH yon widely spreading tree 
From youth to age he dwelt; 

So near to Nature's heart was he 
Ite even beat he felt. 


His character wore no disguise; 
He envied none his place. 

The blue of heaven was in his eyes, 
Its freedom in his face. 


As guileless as a little child, 





‘As thoughtless for reuowi, 
The weighted years were on him piled, 
Until they bore him down. 


He took the weal, and took the woe 
Of life with equal mind; 4 

Let stream run dry, let stream o’erflow, 
‘To the great Will resigned. 


The face we ne'er shull see again 
‘Will waver and grow din 

The tlelds and streams will not retain 
The memory of him. 


The mighty elm that o'er it bends 
With a benignant grace, 
Atonce caresses and defends 
His earthly biding-place. 
How fares he now? Oh, who 
For who that way hath trod 
He was my neighbor yesterd 
He dwells to-day with God. 
EDWARD N. PONEROY. 





shall say, 
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Carlyle on the Lord’s Prayer. 


HOMAS ERSKINE of 
Linlathen, a writer on 
theology and religion, ex- 
erted weighty influence 
over his friends — among 
whom were Dean Stanley 
and Thomas Carlyle—by 
his earnestness and moral 
insight, and by his per- 
sonal character. Carlyle, 
although a disciple of the 

skeptical philosophy, living a prayerless life, 

once wrote to his friend the following testimony 
to the adaptability of the Lord's Prayer to man’s 
nature: 

“Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. ‘Thy will be 
done.’ What else can we say? Theother night, 
in my sleepless tossings about,—which were 
growing more and more miserable,—these words 
of that brief and grand prayer came strangely 
into my mind with an altogether new emphasis, 
as if within, and shining for me in mild, pure 
splendor, on the black bosom of the night; when 
I, as it were, read them word by word, with a 
sudden check to my imperfect wanderings, with 
a sudden softness of composure which was much 
unexpected. 

“Not for perhaps thirty or forty years had I 
ever formally repeated that prayer—nay, I never 
felt before how intensely the voice of man’s soul 
it is; the inmost aspiration of all that is high 
and pious in poor human nature; right worthy 
to be recommended with an ‘After this manner 
pray ye.’”” 

In 1874, writing from Central Africa, where 
he was striving to crush out the slave-trade, 
General Gordon said to his sister: “I gave you 
‘Watson on Contentment.’ It is the true 
expositor of how happiness is to be attained, i. e., 
by submission to the will of God, whatever that 
will may be. 

“He who can say he realizes this has overcome 
the world and its trials. ‘The quiet, peaceful life 
of our Lord was solely due to His submission to 
God's will. There will be times when a strain 
May come on one, but it is only for a time, and 
as the strain so will your strength be.” 

The enthusiastic, mystic soldier and the 
skeptical, cynical critic are drawn together by 
the spiritual gravitation of that petition of 
submissive contentment, “Thy will be done.” 
“After this manner pray ye.” 





—__~ee—___ 


For Every Need. 


The Latin legend on the seal of the United ; 


States translated, means, “One out of many.” 
Christian worship exalts Him Who is many in 
One, 

Polytheism grew largely out of the diversity 
and multitude of human wants. Men needed a 
divinity for every situation, and they created one; 
and the god s named and appealed to according 
to the condition, class or trade that he was 
supposed to preside over and ¢ But there 
is no polytheism in the Bible. ‘The attributes 
and functions of one Deity cover all cases. 

A London exchange tells us of the twelve 
statues near an Austrian ci 
of its eutrance bridge. They are figures of 
Christ, each representing a diferent aspect of 
His divine value to the world; and the country 
folk, crossing the bridge to the city in the morn- 
ing, worship them as they pass, 

‘The stockmen pray to the image of Christ the 
Shepherd, the artisans to Christ the Carpenter, 
the market-gardeners to Christ the Sower, the 
ailing and intirm to Christ the Physician, the 
fishermen to Christ the Pilot—and others by 
the sume rule of choice, to the end of the twelve. 

What we call superstition in this simple-hearted 
custom, pictures a beautiful reality. 

Enlightened minds will never forget that there 
is but one Christ, and yet to each follower the 
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thought of Him that is born of a special need 
will always be the one that makes His image in | 
the soul. He withholds nothing of Himself from 
the faith of all, but to each He is best known on 
His nearest side. 





What it Means to be a Soldier. 


The late Col. Harry C. Egbert, of the Twenty- 
second United States Infantry, who received his 
death-wound near Manila while leading bis regi- 
ment, exemplified in his life what it may mean to 
be a soldier. In the Civil War, being a lieutenant 
in the regular army, he missed the chances of 
promotion that fell to the volunteers in such 
liberal measure, and remained a lieutenant from 
1861 to 1865. He was wounded at Bethesda Church, 
aud in the Battle of Gettysburg, when the lines of 
the two armies were scarcely a bundred yards 
apart, he was sent in the darkness of night to 
carry &@ despatch. While on this duty the lines 
shifted, and on his return he rode into the Con- 
federate lines and was made a prisoner; but he 
escaped while Lee was on his retreat, and returned 
to his duty. 


Having learned the active duties of a soldier in 
the war, be learned what the patience of a soldier 
must be in the long years which followed. He 
Was a captain from 1865 to 1890—twenty-five years. 
without. a promotion, in 
spite of excellent and faith- 
ful service. It is in the 
army that men learn to 
“lavor and to wait.” 

At the breaking out of 
the Cuban War, Egbert. had 
reached the grade of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and he was 
in command of the Sixtb 
Infantry when that_regi- 
ment went into the battle 
of San Juan bill. His regi- 
ment lost a larger percent- 
age of men and ofiicers 
killed and wounded in that 
one fight than any other 
regiment in rhe whole cam. 
paign. Lieutenant-Colone 

‘bert. was one of the first COLONEL EGRERT.: 
to receive a wound—a Mauser ball going straight 
through his body. 

While he was being borne on a litter to the rear, 
he met an officer coming up with his command, 
It was Gen. Chambers McKibben, and at sight of 
“bert called out from his litter: 

“Why, is that you, Chambers? I haven't seen 
ou since we were at Betbesda Church!” 

The two old comrades chatted a moment, and 
MeKibben passed on. The soldier’s remembrance 
of and affection for a comrade is a marvellous 
thing; it stands the test of years of separation, 
and no wound short of Insensibility in its effect 
prevents a greeting, with a cheerful reference to 


old times. 

Colonel Egbert was sent back to the United 
States. He was old, and far from strong naturally ; 

ways very small of stature—one of his com: 
rades said of him that be “weighed about one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, and a bundred 
of that was clear grit,”—it seemed very unlikely 
that, after a wound through the lungs, he could 
ever return to active duty; but he was soon ready. 
The question was raised _at Washington whetber 
he should be sent to the Philippines. 

“Not send him to the Povey pines?” said an 
officer who knew bim; “well, you don't, he'll 
have a court of inquiry to know why!” 

He was sent to the Philippines, and had been 
there but a short time when be received bis fatal 
wound. This time he knew that the end bad 
come; did not, as he had done at Santiago, 
treat the wound as a light matter. 

AS he was borne once more on his litter to a 
place where the wound might be treated, an 
officer met bim, and sought to give bim encour- 
agement. 

“No,” he said, “it’s no use—I’m too old.” 

He died before Manila could be_reached—a 
soldier in every inch of his body. It would be 
vain to speak of bim as a brave soldier, for, with 
his kind, bravery is so much a matter of course 
that it is not mentioned and is seareely thought 
of—it is simply practised. 
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A King’s Playthings. 

To judge from bis sub-titles, “Victorions Lion 
of the Tribe of Judab, King of the Kings of 
Ethiopia, Lieutenant of God,’ Menelik IJ. should | 
be “every inch a king;” but as a matter of fact, 
there are several inches of child, and naughty 
child at that, under the black, polished skin of this 
monarch of Abyssinia. 


The child in Menelik was once easy to amuse, 
Very little sufficed to entertain bim, and Vicomte 
de Poncins relates in the Nineteenth Century that 
the first sugar-loaf which was presented to him 
threw hii into eestasies of pleasure, and that he 
and his consort ¢ discovered with that blessed 
product of civ! jon between them, licking it 
vigorously. 

But thoxe good thnes are past: Europeans have 
Drought Menelik so many toys that be has become 
eritical. When a new traveller is announced be 
how awaits with impatience the customary pre: 
Yt, trying to tind out beforehand whether it is to 
be something new, In Which case the audience is 
speedily granted, 

He is much interested i 
including watehes, he invariably 
Sometimes he deign: 
ing of the trav 
any little object th 
examinations please him vastly. 

"Tf L had not been a king,” he remarks at times, 
uld like to bave been a custom-house 
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Vieomte de Poncins pleased Menelik so much 
with a pair of hastily darned socks that he insisted 
on Unsocking, for his own benefit, a. party of 
mission, s Who passed through Adis Abeba 
shortly afterward: but nowadays be must receive 
mnere costly gitts, and like Oliver Twist, he asks 
for more. 

Sometimes his majesty, tiring of his presents, 
gives them away, ald a Silver soup tureen, part 
of the yift of a European sovereign been seen 
on the bead of one of lis armed warriors. 
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An Adventure at Niagara. 


When the “iece-bridge” over the gorge below the 
falls forms at Niagara, tourists are likely to flock 
to it, since from it a superb view upward and ! 
upon the eataraet can be had. From this iee- 
bridge, indeed, the cataract appears to be falling | 
from the very skie: 

On the 21st of last January the ice seemed very 
strong in the great worge, and more thana hundred 
‘ople, mostly tourists, bad ventured out upon it. 

They were moving about, or standing and looking | 
at the falls, when some of them became aware 
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that the ice was heaving, and soon all of them 
heard a groaning and crushing sound. Presently 
they saw that they were moving down-stream. 

e mass of ice on which all these people stood 
had broken away from the shore, and was moving 
down toward the Whirlpool Rapids. To be carried 
into that maelstrom meant certain death. The 
people on the ice-floe, as it had now become, were 
men, women and children. They were filled with 
terror, and rushed toward the American shore. 

But a wide fissure had formed here—altogether 
too wide for any one to leap across. They rushed 
the other way, and here, too, a chasm of open 
and swiftly rushing and tumbling water separated 
them from escape. 

The ice-raft, already feeling the influence of the 
whirlpool, which was but a few hundred yards 
below, tossed and tumbled and strained. The 
men on the raft feared that it would go to pieces 
and precipitate all who were upon it into the 
torrent. ‘hey counselled the people to crowd 
near one side, and take the chances that the 
current should force that edge against the shore. 

It swung toward the shore, touched it, and the 
men, women and children poured from it to the 
land—all except two, aman and a woman. Before 
these could escape, the ice-raft had swung out 
into the stream again, and was pitching up and 
down more wildly than ever, and rushing down- 
ward toward the whirlpool. 

All beholders had given them up, and they had 
themselves given up, when @ rough counter- 
current caught the jee and hurled it toward the 
Canadian bank. It did not touch; there was still 
a gap—it even began to widen, when the man 
urged the woman to jump. She did; he followed 
Ler on the instant, and pulled her up on the bank. 

They were saved, and by what will always seem 
to those who beheld it a special intervention of 
Providence. 
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The Headsman. 
(On a “find’’ in an old country house.) 


Covered with dust of years long dead, 
And hard beset by cruel chanee, 

The painting and the girlish head. 
Have still the grace of ancient France. 


Look closer—yes—’tis poor Lamballe, 
‘The friend of poorer Antoinette, 

Fair flowers by Terror’s tlerce mistral 

t down untimely—fragrant yet! 


Now the time-darkened eyes look out 
Through glass in broken forma grotesque, 
With curious cobwebs hung about 
In quaint festoon and arabesque. 


And one wise spider in his zeal 

Across the round white throat has made 
A straight line as of tarnished steel, 

In mocking memory of the blade. 


Dull emblem of oblivion wrought, 
Where now my hand can brush it by— 
And thus the century is taught 
What once it was for her to die! 


Picture and cobweb—ah, how vain 

On earth's remembranice yet to call ! 
The sum of beauty and of pain, 

Spider and painter tell it all. 


M. A. DE WOLFE HowKk. 
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Grief-Stricken Animals. 


Lovers of sport, whose guns bave brought down 
many a& swift-winged bird or fleet-footed aniimal, 
may perhaps be able to match the following stories 
by memories of their own. The first is extracted 
from James Forbes’s “Oriental Memories.” 


A member of a shooting-party killed a female 
monkey, and carried it to his tent. The tent was 
soon surrounded by forty or fifty monkeys, who 
imade a great noise, and seemed disposed to attack 
the aggresso: 

They retreated when he presented bis fowling- 
piece, the terrible effect. of which they bad 
witnessed and appeared quite to understand, but 
the head of the troop stood bis ground, chattering 
furiously. The sportsman, who perhaps felt some 
compunction for having killed one of the family, 
did not like to fire at the creature, and notbing 
short of firing would suffice to drive him off. 

At length the monkey came to the «or of the 
tent, and finding threats of no avail, be; a 
lamentable moaning, and by the most impressive 
ge eimed that the slaughtered 
animal mig it be given. k. The dead body was 
accordingly given to him. He took it sorrowfully 
in his arms, and bore it away to bis waiting 
companions. 

Those who witnessed the extraordinary scene 
resolved never again to fire at one of the monkey 
race. 

A case equally pathetic occurred at Chalk Farm, 
near Hampton, in England. A man set to wateh 
a field of peas, which had been much preyed upon 
by pigeons, shot an old male pigeon that had long 
been an inhabitant of the farm. Its mate imme- 
diately settled upon the ground by its side, and 
showed her grief in the most expressive manner, 

The laborer took up the dead bird and tied it to 
a short stake, thinking the sight of it would drive 
away otber_ depredators. he bereaved bird 
however, did not forsake her mate, but. continued 
day after day walking slowly round the stick. 

he kind-hearted wife of the bailiff of the farm 
at last heard of the circumstance, and immedi- 
went to afford what relief she could to the 


iving at the spot she found the ben-bird 
It had made a circular beaten 

yr und the d pigeon, giving now and 
then a little spring toward bim. On the removal 
of the dead bird the hen returned to the dove-cot, 
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A Fire-Engine in Manila. 


In “Yesterdays in the Philippines” Mr. Stevens 
gives an amusing account of the testing of anew 
fire-engine which had been imported from the 
United States for a wealthy resident of Manila. 
El Capitan was delighted with the appearance of 
the machine, glistening with brass and nickel, 
and invited all the prominent people of the city 
to witness its trial. The important day came and 
a crowd assembled, curious and expectant, to see 
what the great American fire-engine could do, 
The engine bad been placed out on the quay; 
HH around stood groups of open-mouthed natives. 

My associate aud [felt fairly important as we 
grutily bade the police clear the ground for action, 
and blew the whistle to the crowd. 
run into the river 
lat the nozzle of 
ich was pointed up the 
sinall plaza running back from the quay. The 
bell rang and steam was turned on, 

It worked well, and the big: str 









al 





















as to soak down a lot of baled tobacco lying 0. a 
Street corner at the next block, supposedly beyond 
reach. The owner of the tobacco came to the 





door to see What had happened, and as the engine 
began to work better, the stream of water knocked 
him over and played around the entrance to his 
storehouse, 

To avoid complications of this sort, we shut off 
steam long enough to shift the hose over for a 
more unobstructed spurt along the river, 

A few minutes er an open throttle caused a 
huge torrent to beleh from the long nozzle with 
such force as to make the ten bosemen feel 
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nervous, and in their excitement they turned the 
stream toward a lighter which was being poled 
down the P: Eby Wo Malays. The foremost of 
these was washed backward into the lighter, and 
the hindmost swept off into the river. A China- 
man who was paddling a load of vegetables ina 
hollow tree-trunk suffered a similar fate. 

Then suddenly, as we opened the throttle to 
its last notch, the excited hosemen tried to turn 
the torrent; but with its force of fifteen hundred 
gallons to ‘fhe minute, it was too quick for them, 
and with one mighty kerchug, it broke away and 
sent the nozzle flying round like a windmill. 

Before they knew what had struck them the 
ten men holding the nozzle were knocked pros. 
trate, and two small boys were whisked off into 
the river like so much dust. A dozen lightning 
wriggles of the hose, and the frenzied cataract 
ghot a third boy into the office of our friend, Don 

apitan, 

nside the door, on & wooden settee, were sit- 
ting some of the family servants holding their 
infants, and the same stream on which the boy 
travelled through the door washed the whole 
p ty, settee and all, across the hallway into a 
ap at the foot of the stairs. 

The crowd stampeded, and then, before further 

mischief was done, we managed to sbut off steam, 
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Trouble With the Boys. 


An old veteran of the Civil War, Colonel Gunson, 
irascible in his manner but generous at heart, 
was much annoyed by the boys of the neighbor- 
hood, who persisted in climbing upon and running 
over the flat roof of his barn, an unpretending 
structure sloping toward the alley, and easily 
sealed from the ashbarrel. 


The colonel threatened and scolded. but to no 
purpose. He strung batbed wire along the edge 
of the barn, but the boys wrapped old clothes 
around it and climbed ‘over it. He chained a 
savage dog on the roof, and the boys made friends 
with the animal and stole it. 

In desperation, be smeared tar all over the roof 
one day, and the boys were temporarily balk: 
but before they had decided upon a ? 
circumventing the colonel, it chanced 
teamster, in driving through the alle; 








afternoon, lighted his pipe and carelessly. 

the match up on the top of the barn, with the 
result that the roof was ablaze in an instant. 

The boys bappened to be playing in the ts is 

h itl 


Quick as a flash they spraNe, to the rescue. 
buckets of water brought from a horse-t 
the back yard across the alley they clam? 
to the edge of the roof, and fought the Hames so 
successfully that the: ut them out before the 
wood bad time to catch fire. 

“Boys,” exclaimed Colonel Gunson. who arrived 
on the scene in time to witness the triumph of the 
impromptu fire brigade, and was full of generous 
enthusiasm, “to-morrow I shall cover what's left 
of that tar with sand, strengtben the supports of 
the roof, and you may play on it all_you want to 
hereafter! You've got the right stuff in you!” 

The colonel was as Food as his word, but will It 
be believed ?—such 1s the perversity of boy nature 
—that after he had turned that roof oyer to them 
for a playground, not a boy in the neighborhood 
ever set foot upon it again. 
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Must Not “ Drink.’’ 


Not all railroad presidents, directors and super- 
intendents are ‘‘total abstainers,” but all unite in 
maintaining the rule which forbids the employ- 
ment of a locomotive engineer, or fireman, or 
conductor, or brakeman, or switcb-tender who 
indulges in a “social glass,” either off or on duty. 
From the following paragraphs, taken from the 
Philadelphia Record, we learn that a similar rule 
governs those who erect tall buildings, and that 
it is rigorously enforced by the ironworkers them- 
selves: 

The daring men who daily swarm over the new 
skyscrapers that are going up all over town are 
not without their measures of precaution. The 
ironworkers themselves, as a class, are men who 
will indulge ina social glass whenever they feel 
like it, but they take good care never to go on the 
job when under the influence of liquor. 

However, no matter what they do themselves 
in their hours off, they will not permit the employ- 
ment of any one in the capacity of seatfold-building 
or derrick man who is known to take a drmk, 
either off or on duty. The ironworkers then 
selves insist upon this, and they do it simply asa 
precaution of safety to themselves. 

If_any one of them sees or bears of a derrick or 
scaffold man taking a drink, it is bis duty to 

rt the fact at once, and the man is watched. 
When proof is found, the offender is instantly 
discharged. The contractor might protest against 
such extreme action, but he has the alternative 
of either abiding by the rule or procuring a new 
gang of ironworkers. 








Half-Dead. 


A cnlldlike faith in the arithmetic confounds all 
the logic of the schools. This was the experience 


of a Pittsburg life insurance agent who, says the 
News, wrote a policy on the life of a Chinaman— 
the first ever written for a man of that race in 
Pittsburg. 


How the insurance man did ft, he alone knows, 
He only 





The Chinaman had no very cle: 
understood that if he paid the pr 
titled to five thousand dolla 
an bothering the agent 
money afte couple of weeks had pass 
the agent tried to explain to bim that be 
have to die before any one could get it. Then 
the Chinaman fell down a cellarway on Grant 
Street and w adly hurt. His friends tried to 
attend to him without calling ina doctor. When 
they did call in one, two days later, the doctor 
was angr 

“Why didn't you call me sooner?” he asked. 
“This man is balf-dead now.” 
ext day the injured man’s brother was at the 
insurance Office with a claim for twenty-five hut 
dred dollars. 

“You're not entitled to anything on this,’’ said 
the insurance man, “until the man is dead.” 

“Doetor say him half-dead,” answered the 
brother, “Why he no get balf?” 


idea. 
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Exception Worth Noting. 


One of those positive men who are prolific in 
maxims for the general guidance of mankind was 
holding forth to a group of listeners. 

“Never tell your dreams,” be said. Th 
interest nobody but yourself, aud if they have 
any significance at all, they merely indicate some 
tal weakness on the part of the dreamer,” 

” replied one of the listeners, after a 
‘what a fool old John Bunyan was to tell 











pause, ol ¢ i 
that long dreain of bis about the pilgrim: 
After this there was another and longer pause. 
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Till Vacation. 


Jobnny is counting his little brown fingers, 
“Five more days, then school will be done! 
Then all the long day I'll do nothing but play, 

And oh, won't that be fun!” 


8o be keeps counting the days on his fingers, 
“Four more days, and then what fun! 
The woods and the brooks will be nicer than 
books, 
‘When all the lessons are done.” 


Still be {is counting his fat little 
fingers, 
“Three more days, then school will 
be done! 
Then bey tor my ball and my fish- 
books and all, 
And picnics and camping and fun.” 


Now he is counting bis thumb and his 
finger, 
“Two more days, and then such 
funt 
Then I can play in grandpa’s new 
hay, 
And frolic and caper and run!” 


Now there is left but one little finger, 
“One more day, just only one! 
Oh, bow I shall shout when school is 
let out; 
Hurrah, burrah for the fun!” 
PERSIS GARDINER. 
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Riding Home. 
“My feet’s tired,” said little Richard, 
When walking out one day. 
“You'll bave to carry me, papa, 
All the rest of the way.’ 


“Why, you’re too big to be carried,” 
Said papa. “Where's your pride? 
If you can’t walk any farther, 
Just take my cane and ride.” 


So the steed Dick mounted quickly 
And galloped off with glee. 
“Riding is easier’n walking, 
Tl soon get home,” said he. 


Lipa C. TULLOCH. 
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Bobby's Sling. 

Bobby was lying on the bank, thinking what 
to donext. He had used his sling against several 
cats and sent them in frantic haste beyond his 
teach, had brought down a robin with a well- 
directed shot, and had sent Tommy into the 
house with a red spot on his face and a protesting 
howl. Besides that, he had driven a bluebird 
from its nest, broken a window, and ruffled the 
unusually even temper of his big chum ‘Towser. 
Now he was wondering what he should do next, 
for it still lacked an hour of school-time. 

He was a bad boy, you say? Well, perhaps 
circumstantial evidence indicated that, but his 
mother was in position to judge, and she did not 
think so. Was he not prompt in doing his 
chores, and cheerful and willing in accepting 
extra work; and did he not insist on helping 
her wash dishes and sweep and carry water? 
Sometimes she spoke severely of his ‘‘cruel spot,”’ 
but in her heart she substituted another word for 
it, thoughtlessness. 

The sunlight lay warm upon the bank, and 
presently he saw two bugs climbing a tiny slope 
that was bare of grass. He reached out for a 
pebble to throw, but none was within reach, and 
the game was not worth the exertion of rising. 
So he lay there and watched. 

He was not quite sure about the bugs, but 
thought they were the kind that papa told of 
carrying such great weights. If so, they must 
be regular giants of strength, and this thought 
brought more interest into his eyes. 

One of them was lagging behind the other and 
moving with a slow, halting motion, as though 
partly disabled. Perhaps he had been trying to 
lift a mountain, and the mountain had fallen on 
him and broken his leg. Bobby chuckled at the 
idea, and moved a little so he could see better, 
for now the foremost bug had turned back to his 
companion, with whom he appeared to be in 
earnest consultation. 

In changing his position, Bobby’s hand came 
in contact with a pebble, but he merely pushed 
it aside instead of picking it up tothrow. He 
wanted to see what the bugs were going to do. 
And then a very curious thing happened. 

The bit of slope had become too steep for the 
disabled bug to climb; and his companion, as 
though appreciating the situation, seemed to be 
studying some way out of the difficulty. Pres- 
ently he moved to a position in front of his friend 
and flattened himself as closely as possible to the 
ground. After a little hesitation, the disabled 
bug climbed by slow and painful degrees upon 
his back and was borne up the slope and into 
the grass. 

Bobby gave a low, expressive whistle, then 
lay back upon the grass and gazed long and 
earnestly at a cloud that was floating overhead. 
At length he rose slowly, and did not even look 
at the grass where the bugs had disappeared. 
Down upon the lawn he could see a slight 
fluttering. It was the robin he had hurt, and he 
went down and caught the bird in spite of its 
dazed efforts to get away. He carried it into 
the house to his mother. 
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“] shot it, mamma,” he said, simply, but with 
an odd little note in his voice which made her 
look at him quickly. ‘Don't you suppose we 
can fix it up again all right? I don’t think 
anything is broken. It’s only stunned.” 

She took the bird and examined it critically. 

“Yes, I think we can bring it round all right,” 
she said at length. ‘No bones seem to be 
broken. It is probably stunned. See, its eyes 
are beginning to look brighter already. What—” 


OF 
GENTLE 


broken, grandma said, and the sun would have 
a chance to come out “‘for good.” 

It was quite a serious case. Virginia had 
really a good cause for being sorrowful. When 
one is only four years old and has had the croup 
and can’t go to the next-door baby’s birthday 
party—well, what is there to laugh at? 

Virginia pressed her tip-tilted little nose flat 
against the window-pane and cried quiet little 
rain-drops that twinkled in the sun. And every- 











Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 


Do not 123 45 that way. You must do it; 
come, 12345. 

T have never seen hin 123, 45 heard him read, 
but they say he is a fine 12345. 

It 123456789 my heart when I found that 
1234 5678980 high. 

If you feel a soreness in the 123456, 78 210 
uke! that you may have 12345678910. 

en be saw them drinking 1234, 567 began 
10 1234567 the evils of intemper- 
ance. 

The 12345678 sail he bad a 
124456 78 his lungs. 

Jt you want that piece of 1244 
5678, 1 must have the 1234; 5678 
promises will not do. 

The 1234567 took possession ot 
the 1234, 567 threw the crew 
overboard. 





2. 

WORD PUZZLE. 
To a well-known river join; 
A coin, and make neat. 
Ciassitled, and make low. 
Basbful, and make to entice. 
Tried, and make despised. 
A relative, and make a longing. 
Wickedness, and make a plan. 
Partof the body,and make to free. 
Perfume, and make a hill. 
A deed, and make to conquer. 
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She did not finish the sentence. 
Instead, she turned her back 
to Bobby and appeared to be 
reéxamining the bird. She had seen him open 
the stove and drop his sling into the flames. 

FraNK H. SwEet. 
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What Made Virginia Laugh. 


“Well, did you do it, "Lexander Knox?” 

“No, I never—she just looked soberer than 
ever !"” 

“That’s poetry!” laughed Phebe. 
easy enough to make Phcebe laugh. 

Alexander plunged both grimy little hands 
into his pockets and looked gloomy. 

“IT stood on my head three times a-runnin’ —’’ 

“Oh my, I couldn’t do that!" cried Phcebe, 
mischievously. 

“An’ I turned three somersaults a-runnin’,” 
continued ’Lexander, severely, ‘and she never 
laughed one little smile, no, she never!” I don’t 
know what to do next. 

“T couldn’t make her, either,” said Phobe. 
“I tried and tried. Everybody else laughed: 
grandma did, and nurse, and everybody but just 
Virginia. I guess we might’s well give it up, 
*Lexander.”” 


It was 


a cae ie Sue . 
she said, “ don’ 











It looked that way. Everybody in the house 
had been trying to make solemn-faced little 
Virginia laugh. 1f they could just make her do 
it once, the backbone of the storm would be , 


t you 











body was so sorry for V irginia— 
why, even the chickens outside 
seemed sorry! There was one 


lanky, half-grown little fellow in a yellow coat | 


half feathers and half down and half bare skin 
(but that’s too many halves!) who seemed 
especially sorry for Virginia. He cocked his 
ridiculous little head at her and blinked one 
bright eye. 

“That little girl ought not to be crying—dear 
me, no!’’ he seemed to be thinking to himself. 
“Somebody ought to put a stop to it at once. 
The idea of crying when there’s just been a rain 
and the angleworms are so plenty! Somebody 
ought to entertain that little girl. I have it!” 

And then Little Lanky Fellow strutted away 
importantly. Just the thing! If anything would 
comfort the little girl, that would. He fluttered 
up on to the wheelbarrow that stood just under 
Virginia’s window and flapped his funny, bare 
wings and—crowed! It was a hoarse, cracked, 
little baby crow, but he stretched his long neck 
and opened his mouth to a frightful extent—and 
crowed and crowed and crowed. He was 80 
very important and proud of himself, and the 
crow was so very hoarse and off the key ! 

Then Virginia laughed. 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


oo 
LittTL¥ Beth had never before seen a skimmer. 


“My,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘who ever saw such a 
moth-eaten dipper as that!” 








‘A chair, and make falsehood. 


3. 
VOWEL PUZZLE. 


In each of the words deseri ibed, 
the vowela may be changed successively: to e, 4, 
o and _u, and in each case spell a well-known 
English word. Example: A caressing touch. 
Auswer: Pat, pet, pit, pot, put. 
A receptacle. 
A gay assemblage. 
A wooden Implement. 
A large amount of matter. 
A companion. 
A burden. 
An instrument of punishment. 
A light color. 


Soe re re & 


4. 
CHARADES. 
1 
wi first is an animal useful and small, 
ithout it we could not get on at all. 
my Arst and my second wren er, you do 
‘When you order the meal. it roast or a stew. 
If in doing my first and my second you are 
Rather reckless, I tear tbat the way you’ll prepare 
For my third; which with fourth (a small verb) 
when combined, 
ertre stately mansions you often will find. 
My whole is & creature of wretched estate, 
jose fortune is lowly, whose changes are great. 
Sometimes you despise it and treat It with scorn, 
Again you admrre it, as fair as the morn. 


Mn. 
As I was straying by the stream 
One sunny day, quite lost in dream, 
My first espied me, and ere I 
Could gather up my feet to fy. 
He made my second, and I 
Down where my whole luxur! ant grew. 
m1. 
Out on a lonely sea, 
My first nowhere tn sight, 
A band of sailors brave 
Sail through the murky mgbt. 


In vain they strive to see 

My second through the gloom; 
They fear the stormy wave 

‘Will soon become their tomb. 


At last a light they spy, 
The lessening water's roll 
Their little bark to land; 
Their joy how can I whole? 
Iv. 
My first hangs high upon a tree, 
y next, a common word you see, 
My third will carry logs to sea. 
oy whole is used by daring men, 
10 first go up, then down again. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS, 
Dear Old Songs. 
1. He told the mask, fool. 
2. Abel knocked out. 
3, a rain bird. 
4. Must form rose sale. 
5. O, trunk even a lame hen. 
6. Light it, thy’soft linen. 
7. The cow a sash. 
8. Donkie, he ate no beans. 
9. I, cheery Tom North. 
. Glade hen’s nest, barn part. 
. Ira came. 
. O, who meets me? He. 





Conundrums. 


What author is most down-trodden? Field. 

What author is read (red) at least once a year? 
Hawthorne. 

Name an English author who was turned out 
the first time he ever went to school? Lamb. 

Mention two authors, thereby naming a third? 
Black, More—Blackmote. 


et might, by being hung, become a 
payed er? Hogg might become ficon. 
When isa confidential friend most to be dreaded? 


When he takes you apart. 
Which are the most noticeable features of a 
con essman? Hiseyes and nose(ayes and noes). 
ich are a florist’s most conspicuous features? 
His two lips (tulips) > 
What ts the difference between Christmas shop- 
ping and strong Turkish coffee? The first makes 
days, the last dizzy Beys. 
hat materials would be suited for soldiers’ 
uniforms? Bombazines and grenadines. 
Which newspaper oftenest hits the mark? The 
one which has the best bulletin (bullet in). 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number.. 


Ex, pay, she, ate—expatiate. 2. High, er, 
ark_bieraral 3. Co., loss, all—colossal. 

2. Cleaves, leaves, eaves. Stone, tone, one 
Cleft, left, eft. Scare, care, are. Spark, ‘park, 
ark. Start, tart, art. Place, lace, ace. Chan, 
bair, air. 

3. Pink, ink, Clover, Lareb, arch. 
Wheat, heat. Rye, ye. age. Rice, lee. 
Squill, quill. Teasel, eer Nieander, Leande1. 
Palms, alms. Shaddock, baddock. 

4. Paris, Seine. Frankfort, Main. Rome, Tiber. 
Lisbon, Tagus. London, Thames. Berne, Aare, 
Berlin, Spree. 


overs 





A New TRIAL FoR DReEyYFvus.—Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus, whose case has so long agitated 
France, has been decreed a new trial by the full 
Court of Cassation, the highest French tribunal. 
Searching investigation of the evidence on which 
he was tried by court martial in 1894, for high 
treason in disclosing military 
secrets to a foreign government, 
for which he was publicly 
degraded and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life on the Ile du 
Diable, showed that he had 
been the victim of a monstrous 
conspiracy. His enemies hated 
i him because he was a Jew, and 

cartam paeveus. some of them, probably, sought 
escape from penalty for their own crimes by 
trying to prove him guilty. 

THE STRONGEST EVIDENCE against Drey- 
fus was a “‘bordereau,”’ or memorandum, alleged | 
to be in his writing, in which a list was given 
of documents communicated to 
Germany. Suspicion was some 
time ago directed to Major 
Esterhazy, a disreputable officer 
of the Intelligence Bureau of 
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CRISP FOOD. 
OR HOT MUSH, A QUESTION. 

The President of the American Fine Art Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, a German, commenting on 
the likes of his countrymen in fvod, states that 
many do not care for mush or soft cereal food for 
breakfast. He says the crisp character and 
delicate sweet of Grape-Nuts have charmed him 
so that he and his family use them regularly. 

No cooking is required and if one want» a hot 
mush, it can be instantly prepared by pouring hot 
milk on Grape-Nuts. 

No form of nourishment known is like Grape- 
Nuts and the quick feeling of being “well fed” is 
one of the pleasures in their use. 

Grocers sell them and they are made by the 
Postum Co., at Battle Creek, Mich. 
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the French army, as the real 
writer of the bordereau; and 
he has now confessed the act. 
y Corroborative evidence against 

Ewe ZouA. Dreyfus was found in docu- 
ments in the so-called “secret dossier.” Of three 
of these documents the Court of Cassation 





declares that two were forged, and that the third | fans ae: a 
had no bearing on the case. Col. Du Paty de) them 


Clam, an officer who was active 
in the prosecution of Dreyfus, 
has been arrested for complicity 
in these forgeries. The action 
of the Court of Cassation | 


. vindication of M. Emile Zola, 





charging the authorities with 
injustice toward Dreyfus; and 


Muon Estemnary, 
of Colonel Picquart, who has been confined for 
months in the military prison at Paris, because 
he made public some of the evidence which 
convinced him of Dreyfus’s innocence when, as 


head of the Intelligence Bureau, 
he was ordered to strengthen 
the case against him. 






Spain’s REMAINING Is- 
+f LANDs in the Pacific, includ- 
ing the Caroline Islands, the 
Ladrone or Marianne Islands, 
Coroner of cum. excepting Guam, and the Palaos 


or Pelew Islands, have been ceded to Germany. | 


The price agreed upon is about $5,000,000, and | 
Spain retains a ovaling station in each of the | 
three groups, with a promise from Germany to | 
protect it in case of war. Most of the islands 
are small and uninhabited, but their possession 
gives Germany an important strategic position 
on the route from Hawaii to 
the Philippines. No objection 
has been raised, from any 
quarter, to the transfer of the 
sovereignty of these islands. 


r AMERICAN ARBITRATION 
d 
‘ delegates to the Peace Confer- 


Coroner Picausar. ence at The Hague presented a 


plan for a permanent international tribunal, | 


which was approved unanimously by the sub- 
committee having that subject in charge. It 
proposes that as soon as at least nine powers 
agree upon the plan, each shall appvint one 
member of the tribunal, to be selected by its 
highest court. Cases which arise between 
nations may be submitted at any time, either to 
the full tribunal or to at least three of its mem- 
bers, by the mutual agreement of the parties 
concerned, who are to bind themselves to accept 
the decision rendered. 

A PLAN oF MEDIATION.—The American 
delegates also proposed a plan of mediation, with 
a view to averting wars. Under this plan, if it 
should be adupted, two nations which found 
themselves on the verge of war would each ask 
some other nation to act as its “second.” The 
two nations thus appealed to would try to find 
some way of adjusting the quarrel, and even if 


their efforts failed, and war broke out, they | 


would continue their friendly 


offiees with a view to ending | 


hostilities as soon as possible. 
ReEcENT DEATHS.—Johann 
Strauss, the famous Austrian 
, composer, best known for his 
> dance music, died recently at 
Vienna, at the age of 735.— 
Governor William H. Ellerbe 
of South Carolina, who was 
serving his second term in that office, died June 
2d. We had been in public life about nine years, 
and was the youngest governor the state has had. | 
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carries with it the complete | 
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ProrosaLs.—The American | 
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MovERN MANNA.—In Arabia, says a writer 
in La Nature, the Arabs sometimes find in the 
sandy deserts a kind of fungus which apparently 
resembles the manna of the Bible, and which 
serves as food for both men and camels when no 
better is to be had. It appears upon the sand 
after every rain, sometimes in little heaps. It is 
of a grayish color, and the separate masses are 
about as big as peas. It has a sweetish taste, 
and is nutritious. 


A Wasp WoRKMAN.—Among the insects 
whose proceedings sometimes suggest the thought 
that they are guided by something closely akin 
to reason are the solitary wasps. ‘These wasps 
kill caterpillars, spiders and other insects 
Uaing stone by stinging them, and 
then bury the victims in 
barrows containing their 
own eggs, thus furnishing 
food for their larve as 
they hatch out. The 
operation of making and 
closing up the ae as described by Doctor 
and Mrs. Peckham in Bulletin No. 2 of the 
“Wisconsin Geological and Natural History 
Survey,” is very interesting, and particularly 
the occasional use by the wasps of a small stone 
to pound down the earth. 

AN ImpRoveD ELectric Lamp.—A Ger- 
man inventor, Herr Langhans, has produced a | 
filament of carbide of silicon for use in incandes- | 
cent electric lamps, which, it is asserted, can be 
run at a higher efficiency than any carbon fila- 
ment, and at the same time does not, like carbon, 
eoat the glass bulb with an obscuring deposit. 





New METHOD OF GALVANIZING.—For- 
merly the deposition of a zinc coating to preserve | 
iron from rasting was only effected by the aid of 
heat, but within two years past a cold process 
of galvanizing by electrolysis has been put into 
practice. It is averred that the new process over- 
comes many defects of the old, such as lack of 
uniformity in the thickness of the zinc film and 
roughness of the surface. As formerly practised, 
galvanizing often necessitated the recutting of 
screw threads on account of the uneven deposit, 
bat with the electrolytic method no such difficulty 
arises. It is also claimed that the zinc coating 
adheres more firmly when deposited by the new 
process, while the cost is diminished. 


AN INEFFECTIVE Moon.—The new satel- 
lite of Saturn, recently discovered by Prof. W. | 
C. Pickering with the aid of photography, has | 
been named Phoebe. Owing to its small asl 
probably not exceeding 200 miles in diameter, 
and its great distance from the planet, about 
7,787,000 miles, Phoebe bears no resemblance to | 
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Cool Heads. 
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such a satellite as our moon. Seen from Saturn, | 
it would appear only as a star, and a faint star | 
at that, probably just noticeable to the naked eye. 
aa { 

Liguip AIR PoweR.—Wide carrency having | 
been given to the statement that liquid air prom- | 
ises to do the work of coal at next to no cost, 
because an experimenter claims to have produced 
“ten gallons of liquid air by the use of three 
gallons, in an engine,”’ President Henry Morton 
of the Stevens Institute has pointed out the 
fallacy of the claim. He shows that it really 
takes twelve times as much power to make a/| 
gallon of liquid air as that gallon could develop 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY ON SH1P8.—It is 
reported that the Marconi system of telegraphing 
without wires is to be tried on a French war- 
ship. Since storms and other atmospheric dis- 
turbances have no effect in arresting the messages | 
passing through the air, it is believed that the 
system can be applied to signalling among the 
ships of a squadron, and to similar uses at sea. 
-\ copper wire whose upper end is elevated 
20 feet will send or receive a message over a! 
distance of a mile. The distance then increases 
as the square of the elevation, a wire 40 feet high | 
sufficing for a distance of four miles, and une 80 
feet high for a distance of 16 miles, and 90 on. | 
From the top of the Eiffel Tower, in Paris, an | 
attempt is to be made to send a wireless message | 
to England, over a distance of 230 miles. The 
tower is 984 feet in height, a far greater elevation 
than necessary for the distance, according to the 
rule just stated. But the wire on the English 
coast is only 150 feet high. 


ALUMINUM IN THE KITCHEN.—A recent 
investigation in Germany of the suitability of 
aluminum for cooking utensils raises the question 
whether any danger attends the use of such 
vessels. While aluminum is but slightly affected 


by weak acids when they are pure, it is ” 


rapidly attacked in the presence of sudium 
chloride by sulphur dioxide, acetic acid, and 
even alum. But, says Science, it remains a 
mooted question whether the amount dissolved 

would do injury to the system. Experiments 
indicate that aluminum salts have a somewhat 
detrimental effect on digestion; yet on the other 
hand, alum water is often beneficial to health. 
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how and what kinds to use 
ture, wood wo 


colors, tells 
- Sent Free. 
| 





An Excellent Combinatien. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup or Fies, manufactured by the 
Cauirornia Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
| is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
| tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
| dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CartFrorNia Fie SyRuP 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle 


ACME » BIGYGLES 


Direct from 
the factory 
to the rider 
at WHOLESALE ff 
PRICES Ifyou 
want to save 
agents profits 
and secure 


f 
Merce at WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


EA 

MANUFACT URER’S PRICE, write for cata- 
logue showing eight beautiful models with 
complete specifications. 


Guarantee: Repairs Free and 


no questions asked 
ACME CYCLE CO., 334 Main Street, Elkhart, Ind. 













































The Youth's Companio: n Mustrated weekly 
per of eight pages. ubscription price is 
.75 @ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 





ecribers ina single week issue of the paper. All 

additional pages over eight—which is the number 
ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers fro: 
@ publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
aring the year. 

Mone: for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 

r directly to this office. We do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
shoul made in a Poat-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 

Imost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it Is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us ina letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite ons 
name on your paper, which shows to what 
your subscription ts paid, can be changt 

Discontinuances.—Keinember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All urrearages must be paid. 

Returning Tour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continge § as we cannot find your name on our 

ka unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the na e of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

our books unless this Is done. 

Caution, againat ing money to stran 

Sibscriptions. ‘Renewals of subscriptio: 

mron bd: ine, payment of money. tO 
ould not made. If subscribers do 
it be at theiroe own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
1 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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ERYSIPELAS. 


RYSIPELAS, or St. Anthony’s fire, as it 
was once popularly called, is an inflam- 
mation of the skin which starts from 
one point and spreads into a larger or 
smaller bright red patch. It is prob- 
ably always preceded by a wound or 
injury of the skin, sometimes exceed- 
ingly slight, through which the specific 
microbe of the disease gains entrance. 
This point of entrance may be very 
minute; so small, indeed, that the 
patient is unaware of its existence. 

The face is the most common seat of erysipelas, 
and we know how exposed this is to slight injuries 
caused by shaving, scratching, chapping by the 
wind, and so forth. A not infrequent starting- 
place for the disease is the inside of the nostrils, 
the microbe having been carried thither by the 
finger in picking the nose. If people only knew 
the rea) danger there is in picking the nose, they 
might be led to give up an unpleasant habit that 
is almost universal, espectally among children. 

The inflammation begins as a minute red point, 
which widens out into a collection of innumerable 
red dots, and these grow larger and unite with 
each other to form a large patch, varying in color 
from a bright brick-red to a dark red or almost 
purple. 

The patch does not shade off into the healthy 
skin, but ends abruptly. The affected skin is hot 
and somewhat swollen; If pressure is ade with 
the finger, the color at first disappears, but 
immediately returns when the finger is removed, 
although a slight depression remains for some 
time. 

The disease often travels along the skin, the 
patch spreading at one border while it heals on 
the opposite side. Often blisters form over the 
inflamed part, and usually after recovery the skin 
peels off. There is commonly a high fever, 
preceded by a chill and accompanied by headache, 
loss of appetite, coated tongue and all the usual 
accompaniments of the feverish state. 

The treatment usually consists in applications 
of antiseptics, or of collodion, to and around the 
inflamed part, with a view to Ilmiting the spread 
of the trouble. Sometimes the diseased part Is 
fsolated by making 8 number of cross cuts in the 
skin all about it. 

Recently efforts have been made to treat the 
disease by means of an antitoxin. This treatment. 
is very new, and it is not yet possible to foretell 
what success it will have, but the results of the 
early attempts are such as to lead many physicians 
to hope that a definite cure has been found. 


@ 
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TURTLE-CATCHING NEAR PUERTO 
RICO. 


The United States Fish Commission, the mem- 
bers of which have lately returned to this country 
from Puerto Rico, found the catching of sea- 
tortoises a thriving Industry, and a very simple 
one. Curiosity and stupidity on the part of the 
tortolses make them an easy prey to the fisher- 
men, who use decoys to take them. 

These decoys are nothing more than counterfeit 
turtles cut rudely out of thick board and anchored 
in the sea. A still more primitive decoy, which is 
nevertheless quite effectual, is made by painting 
a picture of a turtle on the upper side of a large 
piece of plank, and setting the plank afloat. 

The great sea-tortoises, some of which weigh 
more than a thousand pounds, are wonderfully 
attracted by these imitations. They seek them 
so persistently that they can with difficulty be 
driven away. It Is very easy then to secure them 
by passing nets around them in the water. 

Although three kinds of tortoise are found in 
these waters, the green turtle is the one prin- 
cipally sought. Its flesh js one of the most prized 
of table delicacies. The turtles live in deep 
water, and feed on sea plants,—mainly the so- 
called “turtle grass,""—which they cut off near the 
roots, eating the lower parts and leaving the tops 
floating, often in great fields. 

After browsing in such ocean pastures the 
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turtles go to the river mouths for a fresh-water 
bath, which they seem to need from time to time. 
Entering the streams, they roll together masses 
of grass, cementing it with clay into balls. When 


the turn of the tide takes the balls out to sea they th 


follow them, and the fishermen, watching for the 
balls floating down, stretch their nets across 
the mouth of the river and take the tortoises. 


CHARMING A LION. 


While Rev. W. J. Davis was living in Africa, 
his little son John, a boy of four years, went too 
near to a chained lion in a neighbor’s yard. It 
was called a pet lion, but was so wild and vicious 
that no living thing was safe within the radius of 
its beat. 


The unsuspecting child stumbled within its 
reach, and lion instantly felled him to the 
ground and set its buge paw on his head. There 
was great consternation among the bystanders, 
but pone were able to deliver the child. African 
News tells the story of his escape, which seems 
equally due to the ‘lion's love for music and a 
young woman’s presence of mind. 

Miss Moreland, seeing the peril of the child, 
ran up-stairs, seized an accordion and hastened 
to a window which looked out upon the lion. 
There, with a shout to arrest its attention, she 
began playing atune. The lion at once released 
its prey, went the len, of its chain toward its 
fair charmer and stood in rapt attention. 

The boy, in the meantime ‘ot up and ran to his 
mother. e never though of crying till he 
entered the house and saw how excited every one 

was; then, quite out of danger, he had a good cry 
on bis own account. 


A KIND MONKEY. 


Monkeys are more renowned for mischief than 
for kindness, but even monkeys can be benevo- 
lent. Monsieur Mouton records the doings of 
one in Guadeloupe that surely seemed to merit 
that reputation. 

This monkey had a friend in a goat that went 
dally to the pasture. Every night the monkey 
would pick out the burs and thorns, sometimes 
to the number of two or three thousand, from the 

oat’s fleece, in order that the animal’ might lle 


lown In peace. 
On coming, in from the re pasture, the goat regu- 
larly went In search of light-handed friend, 


and submitted himself to the operation. Strange 
to say, the tricky instincts of the monkey 
reasserted themselves after the prickles were 
removed; he would tease the r goat unmerci- 
fully, plucking his beard, poking him in the eyes, 

and pulling out his hairs. The Roat bore it all 
with atlence, per! haps regarding it as only a fair 
price to be pal for removal of the thorns. 


HE DID NOT SAY IT. 


Everybody kuows the man who is careful never 
to say “No” abruptly in answer to a question. 
“No” is a hard word, but one may sometimes be 
made ridiculous by a reluctance to utter it. 


A certain man who had this habit was once met 
by two ladies who had been discussing the pecu- 
liarity, and one of them said that she was positive 
she could make him say, “Oh no,” flatly. So she 
addressed him thus: 

“Let me see, Mr. Smith, you are a widower, are 
you not?” 

“As much 8 widower, madam,” he answered, 
with polite Inclination of his’ head, “as it is 
possible for a man to be who was hever mar- 


The lady had to own herself beaten. 


INFLUENZA FROM CATS. 


“It was the cat,” is a phrase that excuses many 
things, and it may yet be used to account for the 
spread of the grip. Through the London Duily 
Mail a veterinary surgeon warns the public to 
beware of cats that have “colds.” 


“I have recently discovered,” he writes, “that 
in many parts of the west and northwest of 
London members of the feline race have been 
stricken with influenza, and of 4 most dangerous 
form. As the disease may be contracted from 
pets it behooves ladies and gentlemen not to 

ndle or fondle afflicted animals. 

“T would particularly warn parents not to allow 
children to play with or go near a cat or dog 
which appears to have a slight cold.” 


FORGOT HIMSELF. 


Absent-minded persons are not infrequently 
met among the medical profession, who of all 
men should always have their wits about them. 


It is related that a well-known doctor was once 
present in a public piace when an accident 
occurred), and seeing a wounded man, went about 
calling: ‘A doctor! A doctor! Somebody go and 
fetch a doctor!”” 

A friend who was by his side ventured to 
Ingutre, “Well, what about yourself?"’ 

dear,’”” answered the doctor, suddenl: 
reesllin the’fact that be belonged to the medica 
profession, “I didn’t think of that!” 


FIRST AID. 


The wrecking of a ship on the coast of Cornwall 
enables the Cornish Magazine to report a brief 
but amusing emergency lecture. 


All the crew had been saved, but one poor 
fellow was brought ashore unconscious. The 
curate turned to the bystanders: 

“How do you proceed in the case of one appar- 
ently drowned ? 
‘arch his pockets,” was the prompt reply, 
trom an experienced rescuer. 


TO TOUGHEN THEM. 


Monsieur Calino took his son to see the animals 
atthe Zoo. The young man asked: 


“Is it true, papa, that orang-utans cannot 
endure our climate?” 

on) They endure it perfectly, ny son,” was the 
reply, “but they have to be stuffed first.” 


A RETIRED linendraper went into an English 
school one day and began putting. the scholars 
through an examination in geography. 

“What is the capital of ’Olland?” he asked. 

“Capital H!” was the crushing rejoinder from 
the smart boy of the class. 





Don’t Shed Hairpins } 


and you will not if you buy “‘ Holdfast” Hairpins. ; 
The only hairpins that stay where you put them, and 
will neither fall out, warp, split, break nor rust. “It is 
pe of the top tha 
s them hold fast. ‘ 
THIsIMAKES (7 HOLO FAST 





THIS I8 A “‘HOLDFAST” HAIRPIN. 
Be sure that the hairpins you buy look like this. 


Dealers may offer you cheap imitations on which they 

make more profit. deceived, but insist on 

etting the genuine Holdrast, Size, 24 In i pol- 

Iehved 0 Lor with black tops. Also 34, me wad inches, 
avy Prongs for braid or bouinet use, 

Wityour debtor Sil not supply you send 10,cente in 
stamps for sample of six small or one large. " Mention 
whether your hair is heavy or light. Made in white, 
black, brown and auburn. Handsome Booklet Free. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Amateur Photographers 


who are up-to-date use 


The LOVELL DRY PLATES 


because they are rapid, brilliant, clean, 
absolutely reliable, easy to work, and sure in 
results. These Plates will fit your holders. 


A Sample Package (4x5) sent pre- 
paid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, “ SUN MAGIC.” 


LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. CO., 
Dept. Y, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
If your dealer will not supply you, write to us. 


Pears’ 


No other soap in 
the world is used so 
much; or so little of 
it goes so far. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 
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Ralston 
Health 
Shoes 


For Men. 


The principal fea- 

ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is 

not neglected, Ask your dealer for 

them, or send to factory for a pair, 
Price, $4.00. 

RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 

Campello, Mass. 
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Call 
Your 
Painfer 
Aside’ 
and question him _ 
a bit. If he’s posted 
he will tell you that 


pure white lead will fail 
in giving the results. 







It takes the life from Lin- 





seed Oil and is a violent poison. He will tell you 
also that zinc, being tougher, will temper the white 
lead and make it more 
durable, but he can't 
tell you the reason why 
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NOT READY MIXED 


outwears and looks better than any painthe could 


mix. We can, however. It is due to the Hammar 
Proportion in which the best known pigments are 
mixed and then the scientific grinding by machin- 
ery, which insures a smoothness and finish impos- 


sible to paints mixed by hand. You add the Linseed 
Oil, bought from the barrel at your 
A gallon of Hammar Paint and a 
seed Oil make two gallons of the best paint in the 
world for $2.40, or $1.20 per gallon. 
Saves 25% and Guaranteed for Five Years 
not to crack, peel, blister or chip off, 
or paint ‘cost refunded In cash. 
Write for “ Truth About House Paint” and 
1,000 testimonials from practical painters 
before you spend your money. They are Free. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1219 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo, 



















Thisis 
BiasVelveteea 


The Fitting Curve 
ot Beauty =Wear. 


S.H. & M. Bias Brush Edge 
Skirt Binding. 


(0 Patent 621,089, March 14, 1899.) 

The reason it is the only binding that fit#1s be- 
cause it is the only binding with brush edge woven 
with wide and narrow sides, velveteen cut on bias 
and inserted between sides of head, creating the 
famous Natural Skirt-Fitting Curve. Nearly all 
the best ready-made skirts are bound with it. 

Be sure that “S. H. & M.” is stamped on back. 
AIL shades: If your dealer hasn't it, drop a postal 
to The 8. H. & M. Co., Box 6, Station A, New York. ? 
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Result 


claimed to be ‘‘ Same as”’ 


Above are samples of ‘Soft Soap’’ (‘‘Soap 
Paste’’) made with PEARLINE, and with 
two of the /eading powders which are 
or ‘Good as’’ PEARLINE. 


The bottle to the right contains a solid mass of pure, white 


“Soap Paste’’ or ‘Soft Soap,’ 
enough to stand alone. 

The bottle in the middle is on 
is one-quarter poor, thin, mushy 
discolored water. 


The bottle to the left is a poorer ‘‘Same as,” 


made with PEARLINE — thick 


e of ‘‘Same as,’’ and contents 
soap — balance (three-quarters) 


and contains 


simply discolored water, with a sediment (not soapy) at bottom. 


The middle and left-hand bottles 


powders offered in place of PEARLINE. 


are fair samples of the many 
Try the experiment your- 


self— directions on back of each package. 


Some powders are worthless, 
ous. Pearline Is the standard. 
PEARLINE used each year proves 


some inefficient, others danger- 
The Millions of Packages of 


Pearline Best by Test. 


Note. 


would not equal the 


The difference in price between Pearline and the most 
worthless Soap Powders is nominal. 


A year’s supply 
value of one ordinary garment ruined. 
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Suspected of Being a Spy. 


War sometimes compels men who have not 2 
shadow of cruelty in their nature to do cruel 
things. No men ever led soldiers to battle who 
were more humane than the American com- 
manders in the campaign of 1898 against Santiago 
de Cuba. They were lenient, almost to a fault, 
with Spanish guerrillas taken red-handed from 
the shooting of our officers and soldiers. In 
some cases they gave captured prisoners much 
better quarters and better fare than our soldiers 
enjoyed. No one about the camps was treated 
with suspicion, nor followed with any kind of 
surveillance. 

No one, that is, with the exception of a single 
unfortunate man. This man, a foreign journal- 
ist, very early fell, owing to his own imprudences, 
under the suspicion of being a Spanish spy. He 
was a German subject, whom I may call Wert- 
heimer, and who, as he said, represented a 
journal of Frankfort. He also said that he had 
been a correspondent in the war between Japan 
and China, and had accompanied the German 
occupation of portions of Africa. No one’s 
knowledge of those campaigns certainly could 
have been more minute, and in fact the particu- 
lars which he related were convincing. 

He spoke English well, and also French, 
Italian and Spanish, as well as German. He 
was an accomplished scholar, and although he 
had but one arm, caused wonder and attracted 
some admiration by leaping off the deck of the 
Olivette into the open sea when that ship lay 





UNDER ARREST. 


twenty miles off Santiago, and although the 
waters were infested by sharks, he swam about 
there some time. 

As soon as he was landed, with other corre- 
spondents, at Daiquiri, he began to wander about 
uneasily and to talk to the soldiers incessantly. 
At Siboney he left the American lines one day 
and was gone all night. When he returned in 
the morning he said he had been lost. As the 
country was, save for a few paths, a trackless 
forest, he might well have been lost; but his 
absence excited suspicion. “Why,’’ people said, 
“did he go out in the jungle and lose himself?” 

The Spaniards were not faraway. This man 
had been heard on the press boat to say that he 
had been in Spain a good deal, and to express 
sympathy with the Spaniards. He belonged to 
a nation whose sympathy for Spain was well 
known. Might he not have been absent in the 
Spanish lines giving information concerning our 
strength and movements, and come back to take 
more information ? 

The military authorities did not trouble him— 
then. He went about as freely as any one. But. 
it is very likely that some one kept track of him, 
for when the army started out on the road to 
Santiago, he was observed among the soldiers, 
telling them how dangerous the way was, and 
was reported by them to have warned them that 
they would fall into a terrible Spanish trap and 
all be killed. He pretended to be actuated by 
friendliness toward them in telling them this. 

But at last it became apparent to the military 
authorities that he was a dangerous man to have 
about. Perhaps a real spy would have been 
sure to keep still under such circumstances ; but 
he was causing danger by acting in such a way 
as to create a panic among the troops, whose 
unstampedable quality he evidently did not 
know. 

Then he was ordered under arrest. 
of soldiers was placed over him. Ar 
meant, in that place, a terrible thing. 
was on the move. 
in which a prisoner could be lodged. Three or 
four soldiers went about with this man, with 
loaded pieces and instructions to shoot him if he 
attempted to get away. He was allowed to lie 
under a tree sometimes. 

He had landed without blankets or ex 





The army 








No building or tent existed | 
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clothing of any kind, and there were none to 
spare for him, except as the soldiers might, in 
sympathy, give him a share of their own. In 
the pouring rain he had no cover nor shelter, nor 
in the damp and chilly nights, doubly damp and 
chilly in the low valley which the army had 
now entered. 

After a day or two of this captivity, the unfor- 


tunate man became a pitiful object. His wet 
clothing was covered with mud. His flimsy 
cloth helmet hung about his ears. He was 


overtaken with fever, and lay flat on the ground 
on his face, his one arm extended, shaking with 
chills. He paid no attention to any one who 
came, and was apparently insensible of what 
was going on, although his bodily and mental 
suffering seemed intense. He did not know me, 
although he had known me well enough on the 
ship. The corporal who had charge of him, 
seeing me regarding him, said: 

“If anything is done for that man, sir, it’ll 
have to be done right away.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“He aint a-going to live but a day or so, sir.” 

I went at once to the German military attaché, 
and informed him of the condition which this 
German subject was in, and what the non- 
commissioned officer had told me. He went to 
headquarters at once, and following his visit, the 
order was soon issued that the German should 
be sent on board the steamer Harvard, which 
was sailing up and down off Siboney. 

So the dejected victim of his own foolishness 
was sent at the first opportunity to the coast. 
He was kept in confinement until the Zarvard 
reached Portsmouth, and was there uncondi- 
tionally released. The campaign over, there was 
no further reason why the suspected man should 
be detained. He suffered severely, but he need 
not have done so, ‘The observance of ordinary 
discretion would have left him as free with the 
troops at Santiago as he would have been on 
Broadway—considerably freer, beyond a doubt, 
than he would have been Unter den Linden in 
Berlin. 

‘There was a surprising number of ciy 











with the army in Cuba, but I know of no other |” 


case where any one of them put himself under 
suspicion of espionage. 
J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
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The Terrier Was Jealous. 


Whether the dog is an intelligent or a stupid 
animal, is a question that raised a vigorous 
discussion not long ago among correspondents of 
the New York Times. It will seem to many 
that the inquiry is superfluous, yet it has served 
one good purpose in bringing out this amusing 
story, which comes from Albany : 


The villain of this drama was a tan terrier; 
the victim was a turtle, called Little Breech 
from a casual remark made by somebody con- 
cerning the small amount of nankeen which 
would be required to construct trousers for it. 

The dog was first comer. When the turtle 
arrived, we evinced an interest in its manners 
and customs which made the dog jealous. He 
could not bite through the turt! hell, so he 
dropped it at intervals from the yard into the 
area, hoping to crack it open. hat attempt 
failed. ‘Then he was found persistently upright 
in his kennel and refusing to come out. When 
he was ejected by upsetting his box, lo! Little 
Breeches rolled out with him, He had been 
sitting on it, hoping to smother it or else hatch it 
out of its shell. 

‘Then again, the turtle being missed and sought, 
was discovered thrust between two logs of a 
woodpile, as far back as the dog could reach. 
One afternoon the turtle was missing again. All 
possible places were searched in vain. ‘Then the 
do was directed to find Little Breeches. 

Te looked in the turtle tub and about the yard 
industriously ; then went into the woodhouse, 
and I saw him glance very peculiarly at one 
corner, while he sniffed in another. Going to 
that corner where he did not dig, I found a small 
board loose in the flooring. Taking this up, I 
saw that the earth beneath had been recently 
disturbed. Digging down a few inches | found 
the turtle planted upside down. 

What thoughts through the mind of 
that mild-mannered turtle during its brief but 
stormy sojourn with us no one will ever know. 
It found relief by freezing to death during the 
first winter. 



















She Knew Better. 


She was the lady of all work in a Brooklyn 
family, but ber humble position did not prevent 
her having a delicate understanding of ethics, 
says the New York Times. Her wedding di 
was set, but affairs in the household to which 
she belonged made it very inconvenient to have 
her leave at that time. 


So the mistress of the house asked the girl if it 
would not be possible for her to make arrange- 
ments to stay a few weeks longer. The girl 
agreed to this readily. She was quite willing to 
put off leaving for a few weeks, but the marriage 
ceremony must be performed, as it would be 
unlucky to postpone it. 

When the*important evening arrived, the girl 
in her wedding gown, and the lady of all work 
in a neighbor house, who was to be maid of 
honor, also in her best gown, v 
the two went around the corn 




























“But why, Bri 

house of the bride ‘didn’t. you 

have the ‘iage driven up before the door?” 
Bri nose took an extra upward turn 

her face assumed a look of hauteur as she 

nswered in expressive tones : 

“Me kerridge at the door one day, mem, and 








| me in the house at the wash-tub the'next !”” 


COMPANION. 
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He knows, 
His patron knows, 

and everybody knows 
| that this can contains 
best, and 
Coffee 


that expert buyers can 
procure. . It’s 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Seal Brand Coffee, 


that’s the reason. 


the purest, 


most delicious 








Vanilla. | 


Pure extract of Vanilla 4 
Beans, de by a new } 
and original process. It 4 
gives food a natural fruit ¢ 
flavor and is healthful, 
unlike the chemical com- 
pounds so generally sold « 
for Vanilla. Any grocer 
can supply you if you 
insist on having Baker's. 
BAKER EXTRACT CO. 
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Full Measure 
Bottles...No 
pancled Sides. 









Delicious Ice- ¢ 
Cream can be ( 
prepared ina ( 
few minutes, ( 
Vida! by using 


Burnham’s Cream Custard. 


A 10-cent package makes Two 
Quarts—Only Milk to be Added. 
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If your Grocer does not sell it, send us his 
name and address and_10 cents 
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; E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
¢ 3 Gansevoort Street, NEW YORK. 


To Amateur Photographers. 
The Conditions governing THe COMPANION’S 

Photographic Exhibition and Contest for 1899 are 

briefly as follows: 

utributor must be an am 

photograph must hav 
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n taken since 





nay send any number of pictures of 


lame and address of the competitor, 
must be written on the back of each photograp 
bs ust be mounted singly, and no picture 












paid for or returned; it becom 
ompanion, to use as it may please, 
at noon, October 2, u. 

A circular containing full list of prizes and 
particulars of interest to contestants will be 
| mailed on request. Address, 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
Youtu's COMPANION, BOSTON 
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: A Golden Opportunity : 


For Young People of New England. 


No money required in advance, as we send 
goods prepaid. Improve your vacation and earn 
a Magnificent Premium by selling 


DR. WOODMAN’S ANTISEPTIC 


PEARLADENT PASTE. 


We take this method to further introduce our 

elegant Cream Dentifrice, which is put up in 

4 the most attractive manner and sells at sight 

4 _ Write at once for application blanks, free 
sample tube and full descriptive circular show- 
ing half-tone cuts of premiums ranging from 
14-k Solid Gold Scarf Pins to Genuine Diamond 

4 Rings and Full Jewelled, Adjusted Waltham 
Watches in as-year gold cases. We give the 
above for selling from one to twelve dozen 
tubes of Pearladent Paste. 

} This is the most liberal offer ever made 

by a reliable firm. 
2 WOODMAN, DAVIS & CO., Box 3737, Boston. 


See our ad. in this paper, May 25 and June 8. 
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83 Washington St., Bostor 
Successor to Geo. H. k 
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A Lady Said: 
: 

“Had some pear! tapioca fordinner 
but it was 80 soggy nobody would £ 


dit in the house, so 
Juse it up. Nothing but pl 
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.Minute ; 
Tapioca 


for this family, h 
“Minute” requi 

















cooked. 
the use of tapioca 
dreamed of. The Min 
Book tells ail about it. 


wute Receipt Book and Samples Minute 
‘apioca and Gelatine sent for 2e. atamp. 


Whitman Grocery Co., Orange, Mass. 





aker Oats — 


THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST 





‘ACCEPT NO- SUBSTITUTE 








CIRLS! 


also this handsome pair of G 
20 packages of our IMPERIAL 
silver 

nd money or return the goods 
ter 
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TON COURT PLASTER CO., 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 





ted package at 10 cents 


Upon receipt of money we at once forward Premium earned. 
We have Premiums for Girls, Boys and Grown-Up People, Watches, lots of 
them, Tea Sets, Etc. You can also Earn money if you do not wish a Premium. 










You can easily EARN in a few hours’ work 
friends this BEAUTIFUL 










among your 
GOLD-PLATED NECK CHAIN, 42 inches 
lor with a Real Opal set in the slide, 
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promise to 





nd us your addr 
and we will send the Court 






in ten 






190 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 





WAsour tHe wouse J 


Hale’s 

Compound 

Quinine © 
FOR THE HAIR. 


Cures dandruff. Stops hair fall- 
ingout. Relievesitching.Cures 
Eczema of the Scalp. Makes 
n2w hair grow on bald spots. 
Mundredsof letters like the following 
prove the truth of all we claim: 


THE H. R. HALE Co.: 

‘Will you please send me three bottles of COMPOUND QUININE? I have 
never tried anything so satisfactory to prevent the hair coming out as the 
above preparation. You are welcome to use my testimony if you wish. 

Dec. 5, 1898. Mrs. C. A. BREWSTER, Vineland, N. J. 


THE H. R. HALE Co.: 407 Main St., Springfield, Mass., Oct. 25, 1897. 
Gentlemen : —I take great pleasure in recommending HALE’S COMPOUND 
Quinine. | am using it in my parlors with the greatest success. It cer- 
tainly will stop the falling of hair and promote anew growth. Asa tonic, I 
know of none better, I shall soon need another gross. 
Very truly yours, Mrs. L. A. WHITNEY, Hairdresser. 


Small Bottle Sent FREE. 50!41,21! dealers and hairdressers. 


. eae . GO cents per bottle. Sent by mailon 
receipt of price if vou can’t getit. THE H. R. HALE CO., Hartford, Cona. 










40 Years inthe home 


Is it a question of price, or a question of quality 
and durability, when you buy Rubber Goods? If 
price, keep on buying the cheap unsatisfactory kind. 
If quality, always buy 


“Tyrian” Rubber Goods 


Your Druggist Carries a Full Line of 


Tyrian Atomizers, Syringes, Hot Water Bottles, Plant Sprink- 
lers, Air Cushions, Rubber Gloves, Sheeting, Air Beds, Air 
Pillows, Frictional Beits, Teething Rings, Nipples, etc. 


If vour druggist can't supply you, write us. 
a a Office: And rs 5 
THE TYER RUBBER CO., ?Seston'Oiico: 50 Bromield Street 






















Housekeepers! — 


This Label Means Something. 


INTO THE MERITS OF 










It means the most durable, the handsomest, 






THIS WONDERFUL the strongest and the most economical 
INVENTION cooking ware in the world. 
WhICH [5 USED i } 
Sheet steel, double tinned, and 
EXCLUSIVELY : superior to enamelled ware in 


\ UPON THE 


every way. 








Be sure that this label is on the 
cooking ware that you buy and you 
will save time, strength, patience and _ 
money, and have better results in 
preparing food. $ 


The Dover Cake Beater. 


. 5 
















BEFORE MAKING A PURCHASE. 
ie peace oelens 
SHEET FLUE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 
ew ] - 
ema a were MAGEE [MRNACr (0, 


THE AGE, se "32-38 [JNioN St, Boston. 





i Send us five cents t r 
Special Offer! pitt int te will 2st 
you one of our Dover Cake Beaters; handy also for 
Srving doughnuts, boiling eggs, etc. , - 


DOVER STAMPING COMPANY, 90 North St., Boston. 











A firm in Paris has for the past twenty years made these Superb Telescopes expressly for The Youth’s 
Companion subscribers. We suggest that you study the meaning of the word Achromatic. It can be found 
in aay Inte dictionary or natural philosophy. We make this suggestion because some parties advertise telescopes 
as achromatic which are not, they having only cheap single lenses, such as are used in cheap spy-glasses. 


CUT No. J illustrates one telescope when closed. CUT No. 2 is a reduced size, open. 



























































It is seventeen inches in length. The tubes are of heavy brass, polished and lacquered. The body is 
covered with French morocco. Its five lenses give a power of twelve times; or, an object twelve miles 
distant appears but one mile away. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 85 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $2.50 each, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








ON 


Vo.ume 73. Numeer 26. 
$1.75 a Year. Sincce Cortas 5 Cans. 









In Five Chapters. 


st HERE! I said I 
T could finish that 
mending by five 

‘clock, and I've done 
!" The tall, vigorous, 
gray-eyed woman of 
middie age rose, as sie 
spoke, from a rocking-chair on the veranda of 
one of the pleasant residences of the city 
of Peru. “Timing yourself’s a good thing, I 
say,” she continued aloud, but to herself. As 
ahe said this she deftly wrapped into a ball the 
last pair of stockings of her week’s 
mending, and was taking up her work- 
basket when a quick step sounded on 
the gravel walk, and a clear voice called, 

“‘Is father home yet, mother?” 

“No, Roy. You know he seldom gets 
home until after five o’clock commence- 
ment week, when he has papers to 
examine. It is just five now. Sit down 
and look at the evening paper there, 
while I get supper.” 

The boy, about seventeen years old, 
who threw himself into the chair, had 
decision and force in his face, and in 
every look and movement remarkably 
resembled his mother, the notably 
efficient wife of Professor Bell, principal 
of the high school of the city of Peru. 

“] wish father were here,” said Roy, 
as his mother entered the dining-room. 

“Anything very particular, Roy?” 
asked his mother, looking keenly at him. 

“If it isn’t, J wouldn’t bother him with 
it to-night.” 

“I know he'll be very tired,” said the 
boy, ‘‘but that’s just the point. I want 
to take some of the load off him, not 
put more on. Mother, I don’t like the 
way he has to drag along with the mort- 
gage. He’s tired out now, and here's 
his advertisement for pupils to teach 
during vacation.”” 

“Well, what then, Roy?” 

“I want to go to work, mother, and I 
want you to get father’s consent, for 
once.”” 

“Don’t worry too much over your 
father’s affairs, Roy,” she said. “You 
need to rest. You have worked hard in 
school, and you’ve taught the gymnasium 
class besides; and you will find harder 
work still in the autumn, when you go 
to college.” 

“Bat I don’t want to go to college, 
mother. 1 want to go to work, and help 
father and you and the children. 1 
oaght to be earning my living. If 1 put 
it off four or five years, how are May 
and Glen to go to college?” 

“Well, Roy — well — we'll see, son. 

Now get ready for supper; here come 
father and Glen.” 

She spoke very kindly, but with sharp 
and proud glances at the determined 
face, which betokened a spirit responsive 
to her own. 

Seated at the supper-table, the profes- 
sor’s wife looked anxiously at her tired 
husband, and then warningly at Roy, 






Chapter I.— Fighting for a Start. 


while I work. And there are so many 
things that nobody can learn from books. 
—and those things are so important! 
Father, I notice that every prominent 





official on the Northern Trank Railroad 
began as some kind of workingman,—in 
the shops or on tie track,—every one!” 








without your pitching. I’ll bet the Fits 
and Starts would be glad to hear of your 
going railroading. Oh, say, Roy, what’s 
the use?” 

“You'll just have to learn to pitch, Glen, 
and put our nine on top again in two or 
three years,” said the elder brother, affec- 
tionately feeling the biceps of the youngster. 
“For me, 1 can’t give up my life to base 
ball.” 

As the talk went on, now one, then 
another, challenging Roy, his whole attitude 
showed clearly that his mind was made up; 
and as his mother did not take ground 
against him, the professor felt influenced 
strongly by the resolution of the youth. 
Before they had risen from the sffpper-table 


“Well, Roy,” said the professor, in a bewil- | the father had consented to go with Roy that 
dered way, “I thought you would like a_/ very evening and call on Superintendent Good. 


scholarly life.” 


“O Roy!” broke in May, his fifteen-year-old | broke in Glen again. 


“Mr. Good will take Roy fast enough,” 
“He was at the game 


sister, “don't give up college. I don’t want | with the Academy nine, and that travelling 





“ow, QUIT THATI 


who understood perfectly, and tuld nothing! you to fall behind any of the other boys.” 


of his design till the meal was nearly over, | 
when his mother nodded to him and said, : I'm going to get ahead of them. 
“Father, Koy has something to tell you, I . learn the greatest business there is,—railroad- ' 
‘ing,—and I never heard of anybody who did ; 


think.” 


“I'm not going to fall behind them, May. 
I'm going to 


“Father, I want to go to work!” Roy broke learn it without starting in young and working 


out. 
Superintendent Good, of the Northern Trunk. 


“I wish you would come with me to see up from the bottom.” 


“Working on the railroad! What will Kitty 


LET ME UP!" 


passenger agent of the Northern Trunk was 
with him, when they began to hit your pitching, 
and the Academies got three men on bases, 
and nobody put. I saw Mr. Good and the 
passenger agent both laugh and get up to 
watch the game. Mr. Good winked, and said, 
‘The youngster’s getting rattled.’ The next 
man at the bat was that big Bumpus, that gets 


said, ‘Pretty good! Playing for time! Well, 
if that aint nerve! Say, what a heady 
engineer that fellow would make for a fast 
run!” 

Roy blushed, and all looked pleased, but 
pay said, “Oh, he’ll have forgotten me by this 

me.” 

But the superintendent’s memory was vindi- 
cated half an hour later. “Ah, professor, 
come in,” he said, from the veranda of his 
comfortable home. “Glad to see you! Have 
| the easy chair? You must get very tired these 
| warm days, shut up in a schoolroom. And 
; who is this? Roy, eh? Oh, 1 know Roy 
‘well. I’ve seen him pitching ball—with his 
head. Glad to see you, Roy.” 

And then the errand was stated by the 
professor. 

“What work would you like to do?” asked 
Mr. Good, turning to Roy. 

“I would like to be an engineer,” the boy 
said, eagerly. 

“Huh—you’re seventeen. Nineteen— 
twenty-one—twenty-three—you may get 
an engine in six or seven years, but the 
struggle from the bottom up is tough. 
And do you realize that locomotive 
engineering will take more nervous force 
and wear you out faster than anything 
connected with the railroad business?” 

“IT want to try,” answered Roy, 
quietly. 

“Very well, then,” said the superin- 
tendent, heartily. ‘‘Come next Monday 
morning to my office, a little before 
seven. You will need to start in the 
machine-shops and learn something about 
making an engine. Then you will know 
better how to run one.” 

With very little more conversation the 
interview closed; but many an hour 
passed before the good professor could 
quite realize that his eldest son’s whole 
future career had been decided in those 
few minutes. 

A quarter before seven o’clock the 
next Monday morning found Roy, with 
a bundle under his arm consisting of 
overalls, a blouse and linen cap, wrapped 
in a clean, coarse towel, at the office of 
the superintendent, who had not yet 
arrived, although his clerk was there. 

“Roy Bell here?” the clerk called out. 
“Oh, it’s you! You are to go to the 
middle machine shop and report to Mr. 
Moore, the master mechanic;”’ and the 
clerk instantly turned to a group of 
railway men who were waiting their 
turn. 

Roy wanted to ask where the middle 
machine shop was, but seeing the clerk 
80 busy, he went down-stairs and through 
a door that led to the railroad yards. 
Picking his way over a wilderness of 
tracks, past long rows of locomotives, 
some hissing and panting as if in eager- 
ness to be off; past switching engines 
and moving cars; past men running up 
and down the tracks, throwing switches 
and waving their arms in all kinds of 
signals ; past cars bumping and crashing 
together; past men sleepy and tired- 
looking, going to their homes, he came 
at last to the roundhouse, where the 
engines were kept. 

Entering the roundhouse he went on 
over the oil-soaked turntable, where the 
engines were turned around, and over 
floors thick with grease and cinders. 
Men were shouting, and every one of 
them seemed to be shouting at him. 

Engines ready to go out, or just in, were 
discharging their steam, with a roar almost 
deafening. It was all bewildering. Could 
he ever work calmly in all that noise and 
confusion ? 

Roy wondered which way he was to go now, 
so he stopped directly before a man who came 
along with a box of tools upon his shoulder, a 


1 








He has a very high opinion of you, for Jenny | Pitkin and Mabel Sanford say?” 
Good told me so, and I want you to ask him if | “Now, May, haven’t you heard how Mabel 


he won't give me a job.” | Sanford’s father started in as ‘wiper,’ and then 


so many home runs. Whew, but he had blood 
in his eye, Roy! 
“You stopped and looked at him, and called 


little lamp in his hand, and face and cap and 
clothes covered with soot. Roy shouted his 
question ; the man bent over and put down his 


“A job!” The father looked at the boy in‘ was fireman for three years—and now he’s|for time. Then you took that long bandage | sooty ear. Roy shouted again ; the man merely 
surprise. ‘On the railroad? Nonsense, Roy! ' president of the Northern Trunk? So what|out of your pocket and began to wrap it | motioned with his head in the direction Roy 


You are ready for college, and I want you to can Mabel say? And as for Kitty Pitkin— 
get a good rest during vacation, and be all well, Kitty laughs at everything, anyway ; but | 
ready to go in the autumn.” ‘1'll tell you, Kitty would stop on the street | 
“Yes, I know,” said Roy. “I would like to for a chat with me, if I were wearing blue | 
go, tov, father; bat a college course will cost a overalls covered with grease. Kitty's got | 
good deal more than I can earn while I'm sense!’’ 
studying, and you are not really able to send Then Glen, the thirteen-year-old brother, 
me, and I don’t really need to go. I have took up the opposition to Roy. “If you go to 
learned how to study, and can teach myself work, the High School nine will go to pieces 


around your wrist. You put it on and took 
it off again four or five times, until it seemed 
as if you’d never get it to suit you, and 
everybody was asking what was the matter 
with your arm. Then when they all got 
| quieted down you put big Bumpus out, and 
the next two after him, and the three Academies 
were left on bases. We all yelled, and Mr. 
Good winked at the passenger agent, and 


was already going. So the youth went on, 
wondering, “Shall I ever look like that?—so 
stooped and worn-luoking?” But his resolu- 
tion did not falter—he meant to be a locomotive 
engineer, and the way was through long service 
| in the shops. 

Outside the roundhouse Roy felt easier, and 
walked firmly toward the great doors of a 
brown brick building which might be the place 
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he sought. Nearly in his path was a large, 
shiny-cuated locomotive, standing on the main 
track, looking very well groomed, and chating as 
if impatient to be off. It was so different from 
the other locomotives about that Roy put a 
question to the bright, active young man who 
was viling its machinery. 

“What engine is this?” Roy asked. 

The inan looked up sharply. ‘This is the 
engine that hauls No. 4, the express.” 

Roy glanced up into the bigh cab with awe. 
How could be ever be fit to run such a monster? 

“Js that the middle machine shup?” he asked, 
motioning toward the brick building. 

Roy never heard the answer, for just then a 
voice called, jeeringly, ‘‘Hi, there, professor! 
What you doing here? This aint no place for 
dudes! Go back where you belong! Quick! 
Or I'll ran you over the fence!” 

Then something struck Roy in the face even 
as he turned,—something heavy and soft and 
oily,—a mass of cotton waste, which broke, 
when it struck him, into shreds, winding them- 
selves about his neck. Roy staggered under the 
force of the blow; then he felt choked by the 
grease and dirt, and reeled about, tugging 
desperately to unwind the coils and get his 
breath. 

“Good shot, Young Slam! Good shot!” he 
heard voices cry, amid peals of laughter. “Give 
him another! Run the dude out!” while other 
voices cried, ‘look out for him, professor! He's 
coming for you! Make him lick you, if he does 
lick you! Fight him! We'll give youa show!” 

The strong hands of the young man who had 
been oiling the engine took hold of Roy and 
steadied him, helping bim unwind the coils from 
about his neck, and then, taking him firmly by 
the shoulders, turned him, half-stunned and 


blinded, toward a youth of little more than his | 


own age, but taller and heavier, who pranced 
about with sleeves up and hat off, putting up his 
fists like a prize-fighter. 

Roy saw that they were inside a ring of men, 
all jeering and laughing, and eager to see a fight. 
In the next moment the bruiser was upon him, 
striking savagely, and exclaiming, “I'll learn 
you to come around this shop to work!” So 


Roy was forced to guard his head with his hands. | 


“Looks as if the young fellow'll get a punch- 
ing,” said a man to Roy's backer. 

“We'll see,” said the other, looking closely at 
Roy. “But I’m thinking this is the young 
teacher of the high school gymnasium class— 
Professor Bell’s son. If it is, Young Slam's 
likely to get something he isn’t looking for." 

Roy stepped back, almost mechanically ward- 
ing off the blows, until he had recovered from 
his amazement at the attack. ‘Then he came 
forward. At first he had been horrified at the 
thought of being engaged in a fight at the very 
beginning of his new career; but now, indignant 
at the assault and the jeers, he felt a fury in him 
that he had never known before. 

He recognized in his assailant the captain of a 
ward baseball team, who had gone away from 
a match game threatening vengeance upon the 
young high-school pitcher as the whole cause of 
his team’s defeat. This youth had been a year 
in the shops, where his father was an old employé, 
who from the noisy way in which he threw 
things about while at work was called “Old 
Slam.” The son was dubbed “Young Slam” 
as soon as the men had seen him at work. 

Young Slam aspired to be a pugilist, and as he 
had received some lessons in boxing, he was 
always eager for a fight. (iuessing that Roy 
‘was a new apprentice,—new apprentices are 
subjects for hazing somewhat as freshmen are,— 
he had flung the cotton waste, and was now 
confident of the sympathy of the men; but many 
of them disliked Young Slam for his quarrelsome 
and impudent ways, and now strongly hoped to 
see him soundly beaten. 

Slam was fully ten pounds the heavier, and 
very vontident of his skill; but Roy was in prime 
condition and had little fear of the result of the 
encounter. He stood in the ring entirely on 
the defensive, moving easily, saving himself by 
clever ‘“‘foot-work” as well as by his hands, and 
was soon perfectly cool and cautious, as his fury 
subsided and his anger became tiuged with a 
certain amused contempt. 

“Rush him, Slam!” called some. 
him quick! Get in on his jaw!” ‘ 

“Watch him, professor,” said the man who 
had befriended him. ‘Keep cool. *Hle will tire 
himself out.’’ And just then Slam rushed at 
Roy with new fury. The gymnast‘s head moved 
back away from the blows even as his left foot 
went forward swiftly and near the ground ina 


“Finish 


trip that took Slam’s legs from under him and! 


sent him sprawling on the ground. 

Slam, rising amid roaring laughter and taunts 
about his being unable to vanquish a “dude” 
and a “kid,’’ rushed in head down and grasped 
Roy about the body; but Slam was already 
somewhat exhausted. Roy took firm hold, and 
then Slam tlew up, and then down on his back 
on the ground. He fell hard, and when he 
recovered his wind he saw Roy looking down on 
him with a curious smile, and felt Roy’s knees 
on his arms, and Roy's iron hands securely 
holding his shoulders, 

“Make him give up this time, professor,”’ said 
Roy’s friend, “before you let go of him.’ 

“Will you quit. your fighting now?” asked 
Roy of the prostrate one. 

For answer Slam squirmed so hugely that he 





THE YOUTH'S 


it. 

“Dirty dog!’ said one who had backed Slam 
till then. “Here, muzzle him with that,” and 
be threw on Slam’s neck the bunch of waste 
which Slam had thrown at Koy. “Stop his 
biting mouth with that,” said one of Slam’s late 
friends, who detested above all things a fighter 
who was a biter. 

Roy gathered up the waste just as Slam began 
swearing so horribly that he almost instinctively 
thrust it, with all its dirt and grease, into the 
roaring mouth. There he pressed it for a few 
seconds, then withdrew it, but still held it 
threateningly. 

“Ow, quit that! Let me up! I give up!” 
Slam gasped, and then there was a general roar 
of laughter; but this suddenly ceased. Some 
one said, in a low tone, “Get up! Quick! 
old man’s coming! Scoot into the roundhouse, 
behind the engines!"’ 

Bewildered, Roy got up and lvoked around. 

Slam darted away into the roundhouse. Not 
one of the men was to be seen. A rugged-faced 
Scotchman came rapidly toward him, frowning 
darkly. 
, this is the way ye begin, is it? Wi'a 
fecht!”” he exclaimed. “A fine credit ye’re like 
to be to yer feyther! If that’s the kind of lad ye 
be, the sooner ye're oot 0’ here the better !”” 

Roy was speechless with confusion. He had 
never thought of being held responsible for the 
fighting. When he recovered himself he looked 
frankly into the face of the master-mechanic, 
whom he knew well by sight, and said, “I’m 
very sorry, Mr. Moore, that | got into a fight. I 
could not help it.” 

“Ye couldna help it!” said the master- 
mechanic, severely. “Why could ye na? Can 
one man fecht alone? Who was’t ye were 
fechtin’ wi’ ?” 

Roy, indignant as he had been at Slam, and 
angry as he now was at being in disgrace, 
scorned a telltale. Looking at the master- 
mechanic fearlessly, he answered, “I do not 
know his real name,” which was true. 

‘The master-mechanic returned Roy’s 
gaze, looking half-angry and half- 
amused. Before anything more could 
be said by either, the young man who 
| had been oiling the engine when Roy 
was attacked came up and said: 

“Excuse me, Mr. Moore. This is no 
funeral of mine, but 1 was there on my 
engine and saw this whole business, 
and this young fellow is not a bit to 
; blame. He came along here minding 
his own business, when that Young 
Slam, that’s always wanting to fight 
some one, sneaked around my engine 
and thumped him with that chunk of 
dirty waste. Then he pitched into this 
young fellow, and got licked well; and 
a mighty good thing, too!” 

“Aye! So it was Young Slam, was 
it?”? said the master-mechanic, looking 
Roy over with some surprise. “And 
he got lickit,” he added, a smile creep- 
ing over his face. Then straightening 
his face, he said with a sigh, ‘“‘He’s a 
sore trial to me, is that young scamp. 
Always fechtin’ like a cross dog—it’s 
maist awfu’! And ye lickit him? 
Aye, weel, if there was ony to be lickit, 
I'm no sorry it was Young Slam. But 
no more fechtin’, mind. Go in yon 
and get a bucket o’ hot water, and wash 
the greeze aff ye. Ye’re to be in Watty 
Gibb’s gang. Do what he tells ye, and 
just do it as weel as ye can.” 

When Kitty Pitkin heard about these 
things from Mr. Moore’s Janet, she 
| mused and smiled and took some trouble 
one day in the next week to meet Koy 
going home in his oily, sooty overalls. 

“And so you are going to be presi- 
dent of a railway, Roy,” she said. 

“I'm going to be what I’m going to 
be,” said Roy. “‘At present I’m an apprentice. 
I mean to be fireman some time.” 

“And then, Roy?” 

“One step at a time, Kitty,” said Roy. 

“That's what President Sanford says,’ said 
Kitty. “I'm sure Mabel will love to think of 
her papa being such an inspiration to you!” 

(To be continued.) 
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Doctor Moon’s Quick EAr.—The senai- 
tiveness of the organs of touch and hearing pos- 
sessed by the blind is illustrated in a remarkable 
manner by the following story of Doctor Moon, 
the inventor of the Moon type for the blind. 

Soon after the introduction of the type, an 
opportunity occurred to test its adaptability to 
foreign languages. ‘The experiment was first 
made in Irish, and proved entirely successful. 





Strangely enough, the next was Chinese. 
: Knowing something of the great prevalence of 
‘blindness in China, he longed to provide em- 
, bossed reading in that tongue. One day an old 
! friend, a captain in the navy, greeted him with 
the words, ‘So, Doctor Moon, I hear you can’t 
leave the Chinese alone now.” 

| “Not while they have any blind among 
'them,”’ was the reply. 

; “Well, would you like to see a real China- 
man? If so, I will with pleasure introduce you 
| to a Chinese gentleman, a friend of mine.” And 


managed to seize Roy’s hand and strove to bite | 


‘The | 
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Doctor Moon met the foreigner the following 
evening. 

‘The Chinese gentleman, Mr. Ho Chee, gratified 
his visitor by repeating the Lord's Prayer several 
times in the Ningpo dialect. The ear of the 
listener had long been trained in the accurate 
distinguishing of sounds, and he dictated to his 
secretary the Chinese syllables as his ear had 
caught them. When he parted from his Oriental 
friend, he gave himself up to the task of adapting 
his alphabet to the (‘hinese language. 

On the evening of the following day he was 
ready to pay a second visit to his new acquaint- 
ance. After unrolling his embossed page, he 


Jl 


read aloud the words, “Woo Tir 
was allowed to go no farther, fc 


sprang from his seat, and putti 


Doctor Moon’s chest and the ot! 
patted him before and behind, e 
you got ‘Our Father!’ you got 
You shall have some tea!” / 
until he had been refreshed wi 
fragrant bohea that he was allc 
with the prayer, which proved to 
correct. Thus began embussed 
Chinese blind, which has sinc 
developed and adapted to sever: 


dialects besides that of Ningpo. 





HE schoolroom windows were wide open, 

and the warm breeze which came in at) 

intervals was roughening the hair of every | 
girl who sat in the outside row, and sending} 
more than one paper astray beyond its owner’s 
Teach. 

Blonde, pretty May Howard stood beside her | 
desk, reading a theme upon Grecian architecture. | 
Once or twice when she came to something | 
particularly impressive, she gave a peculiar | 
backward toss to her head; for May had worn 
her hair in curls during her childhood, and 





| sometimes still, if very much in earnest, made 


the old motion of throwing the curls out over 
her shoulders. Strangers smiled when they saw 
it, but the schoolgirlsa—among whom she was 
a favorite— admired that little toss of May 





Howard’s head, because it was so characteristic. 





“* DROPPING RULER AND PENCIL TO THE FLOOR IN 
HER EXCITEMENT.” 


Everybody was listening with close attention. 
As she finished reading, May laid the paper 
carelessly upon her desk, raised her eyes, and 
brought out her final quotation with telling effect : 
“‘For these and other reasons, it has been found 
impracticable to adapt the architecture of Greece | 
to more northerly latitudes, without material 
changes, It will, therefore, remain forever—in 
its most individual features—a haunting and 
significant reminder of her ancient splendor.’ ” 
| Two or three of her neighbors applauded 

soundlessly as she sat down. Mr. Markham, 
the principal, who had been gazing at the bronze 
| paper-weight beside his ink-well with a peculiar 
: expression, smothered a sigh. ‘Miss Whilkins,”” 
he called a moment later, referring to a slip of 
paper in his hand. 

“Not prepared,’ came the answer, from a tall, | 
rather sullen-looking girl in one of the back , 
seats. 

“How does that happen, Miss Whilkins? | 
Have you been too busy to write?” The prin- | 
cipal spoke with a weary sort of patience. 

“I've had time enough’—curtly—‘‘if that was ; 
all! But I don’t know one single thing about 
Grecian architecture.”” 

At this some of the girls exchanged conscious I 
glances, while the speaker tried to conceal any 
embarrassment she might be feeling by a close 
sctutiny of her desk-lid. 

“I can hardly accept that as a reason, Miss 











By Mary Catherine Hews. 


| recess. 
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Whilkins. You have known for a week that 
this exercise was coming to-day. There are 
books enough upon the subject in the library, and 
any of the young ladies would have told you 
what ones to consult.” 

Marilla Whilkins shot a fiery glance across the 
room, then lowered her eyes again. ‘‘Yes,”’ she 
said, in a non-committal tone, “‘but I shouldu’t 
know anything more about it myself, if they 
did.” 

The reading of themes before the class happened 
to be a hobby with Mr. Markham. He had 
learned from experience that the writers put 
more thought into them when they knew that 
others were to sit by and listen, and although he 
never had many read at any one time, every girl 
understood that she was liable to be called upon 
each week, and took care to be ready. Failure 
to do su was generally accompanied by 
explanation and apology, a fact which 
made the indifference of Marilla Whil- 
kins’ manner more surprising. 

“I am sorry that you have seen fit to 
neglect this matter, Miss Whilkins.” 
The principal spoke now with more 
severity. “I shall expect you to have 
your paper written by half-past one; 
meanwhile, you will not be required to 
take part in any of your recitations.” 
He turned his attention again to his 
list of names, and called upon Ethel 
Proctor. 

The girl who sat next to Marilla 
Whilkins saw that she was nervously 
stretching one of her Lisle-thread 
gloves, and measuring it along the edge 
of her desk; but for this she seemed 
so indifferent that it would have been 
impossible to tell whether she had even 
listened to what the principal was 
saying. 4 

“Miss Arizona’s got plenty of grit,” 
whispered Nora Meredith to her right- 
hand neighbor. “Will she do it, or 
won’t she? That's the question.” 

“She — won't!” The second girl 
merely shaped the words with her lips. 
“See if she does!” 

Marilla put away her books with the 
utmost deliberation, picked up her 
pencil, and began to draw a series of 
aimless lines across the corners of her 
tablet. This lasted for perhaps five 
minutes. Then the pencil ceased its 
mechanical motions, and began to cross 
the page in swift and closely written 
lines, while the writer bent over her 
work with an appearance of suddenly 
awakened interest. 

It was perhaps a half-hour later 
when she stopped and raised her hand. 
“How long can I make this paper, Mr. Mark- 
ham?” she asked, with the soft burring of the 
r’s that always stamped her speech as Western. 

“Two pages will be sufficient, —or even a page 
and a half,—since you are somewhat limited in 
time.” Mr. Markham realized, as he spoke, that 
he was shortening the amount a little recklessly, 
in his relief that she had actually gone to work. 

“I don’t mean that! What is the most you 
are willing for me to write?” 

Everybody smiled. ‘Grecian architecture's 
going to be shown up now, if it never was 
before,” appeared directly afterward upon one 
side of May Howard’s algebra paper, while the 
principal briefly assured Marilla that she might 
write as much, or as little, us she pleased. 

“The maid of Athens hasn’t been out for any 
reference books yet,” laughed one of the girls, 
as they went down-stairs at the twelve o'clock 
“I'm crazy to know what the entertain- 
ment will turn out to be.” 

“So am I! She’s been hammering away at it 
in great shape, hasn’t she, since she made up her 
inind she had got to do it!” 

“I wonder how Miss Whilkins would feel, if 


| she knew that his royal highness had to go down 


on his knees to the committee to get her into this 
room, anyway,” put in May Howard. 
“Did he—really ? What do you mean?” 
“He did—or something pretty near it. I was 
meandering round for my hat-pin after school 
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last night, and heard him talking it over with , the edge of Sage-Bush Cafion for a doctor. 
Doctor Harlowe. Of course I coughed, like aj the cowboys were off rounding up the cattle, 
whole hospital ward, but they didn’t pay any | and somebody that did not know any better gut 
Doctor Harlowe felt ‘some—er twisted up in his lasso and it threw him hard. 


attention to me. 
doubts—of—er Miss Whilkins’—fitness for— 


er—the high school—the high school, you know’ | then 1 pulled an old sombrero down over my 
—but Mr. Markham stood by her nobly, I ean; forehead, and jumped on his back because there 
tel you; put her miles ahead of the rest of us, | was nobody else that dared to. He was a dear 
if you want the real truth. And here she is | little pony, tov, and seemed to know just what 
I call that nothing ' was wanted of him. 


to-day, disobeying orders! 
more 0: less than in- 


gratitud.”” 
“Who wre you talk- 
ing about?’ inter- 


Tupted Isabel Ryder, 
cheerfully ungram- 
matical. 

“The fair Marilla— 
who else could it be?” 

“I thought likely. 
She got up a pretty 
scene, didn’t she? 
And she’s probably 
been cribbing ever 
since. I pity her, 
though, if she triad it 
when Edna was 
reading. How that 
crenture does gallop!"” 

“Oh, here's May 
Tloward now, Etta!” 
called out a new- 
comer. “May, you 
dear thing, you went 
ahead of us all—you 
were perfectly fine!’ 

“Yes, wasn’t [!" 
drawled May, com- 
posedly. ‘But you 
mustn’t think I'm 
putting on airs. It's 
only because I'm 
going to cut school a : 
few days next week,—for a houseparty out at 
Walton,—and I want to be tenderly remem- 
bered. when it comes to making out -reports. I 
thought the Grand Mogul scowled a little, as if 
he’d heard some of my ideas before, but he'll see 
how honest I am, when he begins to look over 
my paper. It’s perfectly peppered with quota- 
tion marks! Speaking of honesty, did you ever 
hear such a reason as Miss Whilkins gave for 
not writing a theme?’’ 

“What? That she didn’t know anything to 
say?" 

“Yes! I never stopped for a littke drawback 
like that in my life—never!”’ 

“I have, once in a while, but I’ve generally 
been sorry for it afterward,” admitted Isabel. 
“I don’t think we ought to blame Miss Whilkins 
too much about this, though—I honestly don’t! 
The poor thing must have been at least a thou- 
sand miles away, when we were drawing archi- 
traves and honeysuckle borders, in September, 
and she can't possibly feel any wild enthusiasm 
over them, no matter how hard she tries.” 

After recess Miss Duncan came in for algebra, 
and stayed to talk over the history examination. 
By half-past one everybody was tired, and quite 
in the mood to be bored by the new scholar’s 
platitudes, and Mr. Markham himself almost 
wished that he had suggested her reading the 
effusion to him in private, at the close of the 
session. 

Marilla rose hastily when her name was called, 
dropping ruler and pencil to the floor in her 
excitement. 

“You won't like this theme, Mr. Markham,” 
she said, failing miserably in her effort to speak 
with inditference, “but it’s all 1 can think of —” 
and she began to read: 

“Of course there’s no sense in giving up, 
because I've been told to do a thing I can’t do 
well. When Mr. Markham assigned us Grecian 
architecture to write about, I supposed it would 
be easy enough; the rest had studied it before 1 
came here, to be sure, but any of them could tell 
me what books to read. The first girl I spoke 
tw said, ‘Why don’t you go to the library?" The 
next one didn’t answer at all, and they both 
stared at me as if I had done something dreadful, 
so T made up my mind not to ask anybody else. 
But I do not know the Parthenon from Solomon’s 
Temple, unless the naine is printed under it, and 
T am sorry now that I didn’t tell Mr. Markham 
so Monday. 

“There are things enough that I do know, 
though—things that perhaps these Eastern girls 
never heard of. I wish I could tell some of 
them instead, and not call it a theme anyway, 
for I'm sure everybody must be tired of friezes 
and pillars, and those ‘Cary’ things that stand 
on their toes and hold up the rafters. 

“There was the time father took us with him 
through the timber-land, beyond one of the 
Indian reservations. I could tell a good deal 
about that, and about how Jessie Campbell got 
frightened and hid in a hollow tres, because 
somebody said the Indians might give us a call. 


The men were all out with their lanterns till | 


midnight before they found her, and the louder 
they shouted the surer she was the Indians had 
got there. We called her the ‘papoose’ after 
that for being such a coward, and only the next 
week we were held up over behind a mining- 
camp, and Jessie was as brave as a lion when 
the revulvers were levelled in our faces. 

“Then three years ago when we were down in 


Colorado, I fairly broke the record going along; ‘That’s a good deal the way I feel in this 





‘“MARILLA LISTENED IN SILENCE.’ 





THE YOUTH’S 


All 


We caught one of the ponies out in the corral, 


All I had to do, as it 
turned out, was to 
keep the sombrero out 
of my eyes, and hold 
on to his neck when 
he went down the 
hills, but it looked 
pretty scary at first. 

“I wonder if any- 
body here has the least | 
notion what a_ Dliz- 
zard is, either—a real 

prairie blizzard, I 

mean! Or if they 

understand what it 
seems like to ride over 
the plains in warm 
weather, and feel as 
if you are looking a} 
thousand miles in 
every direction, ‘The 
New York men that | 
sputtered so at our) 
house last summer, 
because the wild pigs 
had eaten up every- 
thing they took with 
them when they went 
out camping, said it) 
was horrid. They 
couldn't see why 
decent people would 
stay in such a place. 
Father only laughed | 
at them, but poor mother seemed to think she 
must apologize for the pigs. 

“Mother always wants people to feel contented. 
That was the reason why she began to look after 
Jack Carson. Ife was a lame man, and he told 
people that he was planning to go further south, 
and homestead near some river where the land 
was good. He talked the most about settling 
near Telluride, and kept asking questions about 
what sort of a claim he’d better take up. 

“He called himself a ranchman, and declared 
he had come straight from California, bat his 
hands didn’t look mach like work, and the men 
all said he boasted too much, so nobody believed 
him, except mother. 

“Somebody had been fouling with the ponies 
that week, too, and the boys said if they could 
find out who it was they would hang him within 
an hour. Mother saw right away that they 
suspected this Carson, and pretty soon she found 
out they had got word to the sheriff about it. 
She managed to let the poor fellow know what 
was going on, and then she helped him into the 
old cyclone cellar. It was half-full of rubbish, 
and nobody would have thought he could possibly 
creep through it, but he did. 

“Mother and I together made the sheriff think 
his man had gone away. It was lucky we did, 
two, for he went on down the river and found the | 
horse-thief twenty miles beyond oar place, and 
everybody felt satistied. The minute we were 
sure of that we told Jack Carson, and he 
crawled out. He had lived on bread for two 
days, and he was so dusty that he looked like a | 
brush-heap, but it didn’t make any difference 
then. Tbe men were all ready enough to shake 
hands with him and give him a good word, and 
mother declared she had known from the begin- 
ning that he was all right, because he laughed so 
much like brother Jimmie. 

“Very likely, though, these girls wouldn’t take 
a bit of interest in such things, They seem so 
different from Western people. The teacher is 
kind, but he’s different, too, and it’s none of it 
any too easy for me. 

“When mother asks me about school, I tell her 
that everything is all right. She mustn't worry, 
no matter what happens. I don't mean to back 
out, either, just because I am slighted. It hurts : 
pretty bad, of course, but father has always told 
me it was time enough to cry about a thing when 
1 had made up my mind it was worth it, and I 
haven’t fairly made up my mind yet, how much 
this thing is worth. 

“Two of the girls were talking about me 
‘yesterday when I came into the dressing-room, 
wondering whether ‘Pa Whilkins’ had made his 
pile before he came to Massachusetts, and asking | 
each other if I didn’t look like a last year's 
fashion plate; and I had to go right to work on 
the blackboard afterward, and give everybody a 
chance to see how my dress hung behind. 

“It almost seems as if I am not Marilla 
Whilkins any longer, with plenty of friends and 
the house always brimful of fun. I am only a 
stranger here, and have to stay off alone in a 
corner. If I ever try to mix up in anything, the 
rest all scatter, and I am as much alone as ever. 
L don't try very often, it feels worse than the 
corner! 

“The other day Nurse Lita’s little Phillie got a 
crooked splinter into his thumb, and father had 
to hurt him dreadfully pulling it out. Phillie was. 
so plucky he wouldn’t cry, so he just stamped his 
foot and kept saying, ‘Smile, “Rilla! Smile hard!’ 
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school, and there’s nobody to ‘smile hard’ at me, 
no matter how much I’m hurt. Sometimes [ 
think —” 

She did not finish the sentence. Her, voice 
broke without warning, and she sank info her 
seat. 

There was a curious stillness throughout the 
room. The girls had long since ceased to look at 
each other, and Mr. Markham’s eyes were fixed 
upon the tloor. 

The clock was ticking with uncomfortable 
distinctness when Tim Lawton, ,the janitor's 
little boy, opened the door and sauntered toward 
the desk. Tim was just organizing a “Lost and 
Found” department in the building. 


dignity, holding up a tattered pocket-handkerchief 
as he spoke; and the bell sounded for dismissal 
before he was fairly persuaded that there was no 
need of continuing his inquiries. i 

Mr. Markham seemed scarcely aware of it 
when the class filed out of the room. He 
remained sitting behind his desk in the same 
thoughtful attitude, with his forehead leaning 
against his hand. 

“I'm glad she didn’t read any more of it— 
she has just upset us all!” murmured Nora 
Meredith, but nobody seemed disposed to make 
any reply. 

Once in the dressing-room the girls began to 
collect in little groups, and Marilla Whilkins was 
left alone, as usual. She took down her hat with 


a trembling hand, and crept out of the school- ! 
All in an instant the | 


house like a criminal. 
magnitude of her own rudeness and daring had 
overcome her. She was utterly wretched as she 
went down the steps, and for the first time almost 
determined to give up the useless struggle. 

“Miss Whilkins! Miss Whilkins! Marilla!” 
called half a dozen eager voices behind her, as 
she was turning the corner at Poplar Street. 
“Wait for us, won't you?” but Marilla did not 
stop or glance around. 

‘Then she heard a rush of footsteps, and pres- 
ently May Howard, who had outrun the others, 


“Does this ° 
belong to anybody in here?” he asked with, 
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caught her by the shoulders, and gave her an 
impulsive little shake. 

“Can’t you wait for us, so much as one minute, 
Marilla Whilkins?”” Her voice was somewhat 
unsteady, though that might have been from the 
running. ‘We're just crazy to know what 
became of that cyclone fellow, and the wild pigs, 
and all the rest! You've only scheduled your 
excitements so far. You've got to tell us about 
every single one of them before we let you off.” 

Marilla listened in silence. Her cheeks were 
scarlet, and there was a hard bunch in her throat 
that almost choked her. “Don’t make us tell 
you how awfully sorry we are,” went on May, 
with the same odd quiver in her tone; “it’s been 
all a misunderstanding anyway, and we never 
dreamed you cared. We’re—we’re—why, ’Rilla, 
you stupid thing! don’t you know—can’t you 
see—that you've captured the crowd t”’ 

“*Rilla!” Marilla looked helplessly from one 
face to another, but nobody seemed to be laugh- 
ing. She would have almost thought, on the other 
hand,—had not such a thing been wholly out of 
the question,—that several pairs of eyes showed 
signs of tears. 

“Oh, I suppose you all think I'm an idiot!” 
she faltered, weakly, “but I have been so home- 
sick!” 

“Well, that is all over now,” answered Isabel 
Ryder, “you are not going to be homesick any 
longer, ’Rilla Whilkins—if you are, it won't be 
our fault, you may be sure of that !’” 

During the next two weeks the class read 
“The Merchant of Venice,” and wrote themes 
upon it afterward. Marilla did her best, and 
was rewarded by a smile of cordial approbation 
from Mr. Markham. But as they went down- 
town together after school, May Howard said 
with a judicial air, “It’s my duty to warn you, 
’Rilla, that you’ll be just as vain as the rest of 
us before long, if you don't look out. Here you 
are, proud as Punch about your old Shylock 
paper! Anybody can see that! and it doesn’t 


compare with that one you wrote for us last 
time, either.” 





























'O one was greatly surprised when 
it was announced that Lyman 
Hart’s home and household eftects 
were to be sold at public auction 
by the sheriff of the county. He 
had “failed,” and now he was tu 
be “‘suld out.” Many of his neighbors said they 
were “dreadful sorry for the Harts.” They 
declared that it was “all Lyman’s own fault." 

Old Nat Dake, the richest man in town, and 
one who had never been 
known to give away a 
dollar, said, sagely, ‘‘It’s 
all very well to talk about 
gen’rosity, but there’s such 
a thing as being just before 
you're gen’rous, and I've 
told Lyme Hart so many 
a time. No man can give 
away as reckless as he did 
and keep a roof over his 
head. Charity’s all right, 
but the place for it to begin 
is at home. There aint 
been a week in the past ten 
years when Lyme Hart 
aint had some one hangin’ 
on to him that hadn’t no 
claim on him, an’ that he’d 
ought to have sent to the 
poorhouse. And now he’s 
being sold out because he 
can’t pay his taxes nor the 
mortgages on his place and 
furniture.” 

Nat Dake did not add, 
but every one knew, that 
he held most of the notes 
and mortgages Lyman 
Hart could not pay. They 
knew that these notes and 
mortgages called for a rate 
of interest higher than old 
Nat Dake could have 
exacted had he not taken 
advantage of Lyman Hart’s 
extreme necessity. 

They knew further that 
Nat Dake had long coveted 
the Hart farm because it 
adjoined his own, and that 
he secretly rejoiced over the distress which 
enabled him to take the farm from Lyman Hart. 

Even his kinder and truer friends were of the 
opinion that Lyman Hart had not been wise. 
“He has taken in and done for them that had no 
earthly claim on hin,” said garrulous old Am 
Haskins, who had known Lyman froin his boy- 
hood, and whose sorrow for him was sincere. 
“What earthly claim did his cousin’s widow and 
her three children have on him that he should 
keep them a whole year after his cousin died 
and left them without a penny in the world? 

“And when old Nancy David’s husband died 








“AND HERE 1S EVIDENCE OF MY 
GOOD FAITH." 


‘and they was taking her to the poorhouse, if 
| Lyman Hart didn’t meet the keeper of the poor- 
‘farm with old Nancy iu his wagon, and because 
' she was wailing and crying, what did Lyme do? 
"Te just got right out of his wagon and lifted her 
and her poor little bundle of clothes into it, and 
took her home with him, and kept her there unti) 
| she died, two years later. 
| “He said he did it because old Nancy and his 
mother had been great friends, and because he 
said Nancy had been good 
to him when he was a boy, 
and had nursed his mother 
through her last sickness. 
That was Lyme Hart all 
over.” 
Lyman, in his great gen- 
erosity, had often loaned 
money unwisely. He had 
indorsed notes for others 
because they were unfor- 
tunate, and he had had 
very many of the notes to 
pay. The generous man 
had recognized, possibly 
without sufficient careful- 
ness, the high law compre- 
hended in the words, ““Bear 
ye one another’s burdens.” 
This had made him a 
brother to any one in 
trouble, and opened his 
heart to every cry of the 
needy. And now he was 
to be sold out under the 
red flag of the sheriff! 
Every one knew that old 
Nathaniel Dake would bid 
in the house and farm, for 
he held heavy mortgages 
upon them, and there was 
no one else in the neigh- 
borhood able to buy them. 
The household furniture, 
live stock and farming 
utensils were also to be 
sold under a chattel mort- 
gage, and the good man 
and his wife and their chil- 
dren would be left almost 
penniless, 
Lyman had a cheerful and hopeful spirit, but 
it was not to be wondered at that he was much 
cast down when the day of the sale came. He 
was saddened as much by a knowledge of the 
fact that those he had trusted had been untrue to 
him as by the loss of his belongings. His plans 
for the future were vague and unformed. He 
| was unfitted for anything but farming, and he 
| did not wish to engage in any other occupation. 

He would, he said, “begin over again,” but he 
did not know where or how he was to begin. 

The day of the sale dawned clear and bright. 
There had rarely been a fairer June day. The 
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Jong piazza in front of the bouse was filled with ' 
furniture and all sorts of household articles soon 
to be scattered far and wide. The neighbors 
and strangers came in great numbers to the sale, 
and tramped beavily in and out of the dismantled 
rooms, sume of them even peering into closets 
and drawers. They all agreed in this—that it 
was ‘too bad; but most of them added that 
Lyman Hart had “brought it on himself.” ? 

‘The sale began at ten o’clock, when the house 
and farm were “‘put up” by Ben Jarrold, the 
big auctioneer from the town five miles distant. 
He stood on the porch and read, in a strident 
voice, the order of the court for the sale of the 
property. Then he took off his cat and hat, 
pushed up his shirt-sleeves as if preparing fora 
hand-to-hand conflict, and called out : 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen, bow much 
am | offered for this fine property, worth six 
thousand dollars if it’s worth a cent? Fifty 
acres of it are under cultivation, and one hundred . 
more in pasture and woodland, with a good ten- | 
roomed house, fine barn and other outbuildings 
all thrown in. Here they are, ladies and gents. 
The place would be dirt cheap at six, or even 
seven, thousand dollars, and I'm offered—bhow 
much? How much do | hear to start the thing?” 

“One thousand dollars,” said a small man 
with a squeaky voice, standing directly below | 
the auctioneer. 

“One thousand dollars :”’ ruared the auctioneer. 
“Put that man out! If I hear an offer of less ; 
than four thousand there'll be trouble!” ‘ 

“Four thousand dollars!’ called out Nat! 
Dake, in his bold, harsh voice. d 

“Now that’s something like,” said Ben Jar- 
rold, “but it isn’t enough. Give me another bid! ' 
It's worth eight thousand dollars this minute.” 

On the outskirts of the crowd a man whom | 
Do one knew called out, in a loud, distinct voice, 
“Five thousand dollars:”” 

Every one turned and looked at him. Old 
Nat Dake started and stared at the stranger with 
a@ scowl His mortgage was for four thousand 
dollars, and he had expected to bid in the farm 
for that sum. is savage glance did not disturb 
the stranger. He was 2 tall inan, not over thirty 
years of age, with a smooth, sunburned face. 

“Now that is something like, ladies and gents!’* 
roared Ken Jarrold. ‘Five thousand will do 
very well to begin with, but it isn’t near its 
value. I’m offered five thousand dollars. Five 
thousand, five thousand, am I offered six?” 

“Fifty-one hundred!” called out Nat Dake. 

“Fifty-five hundred!” said the stranger, and! 
poor ILyman’s sad face brightened. This would 
enable him to pay all of his debts and save his 
furniture and farming implements. 

Dake's face was dark with rage, and his keen 
gray eyes flashed as he snarled out: 

“Fifty-six hundred!” 

“Fifty-seven!” cried the stranger. 

“Fifty-eight hundred!” said Nat Dake, be- 
tween his set teeth. He loved money, but he 
loved his own way, and he would spend his 
dearly prized money rather than be thwarted in 
anything on which he had set his heart. 

“Fifty-nine hundred!” called out the stranger, 
coolly. 

“Six thousand!” almost shrieked Nat Dake; 
whereupon the stranger called vut: 

“Seven thousand!" 

“Aha! This is something like!” exclaimed 
the auctioneer, gleefully rubbing his hands. 
“How is it, Brother Dake? Will you make it 
seven thousand five hundred?” 

Nat Dake hesitated a moment; then he said, 
savagely : “Yes, I will!" 

“Guod enough!” said Ben. 
the gentleman —” 

“Fight thousand!” exclaimed the gentleman ; 
whereupon Nat Dake, livid with rage, mounted 
the piazza steps and called out, defiantly : 

“Who be you, and how does any one know 
that you’re making a real bony fidy bid? There’s 
some trick about this! Folks aint round giving 
eight thousand dollars for five or six thousand 
dollar farms! Who be you, and what proof 
have we got that you mean what you say ?”’ 

The stranger came forward, mounted the steps, 
and stood on the other side of Ben Jarrold. 

“My name,” he said, “is Harvey Mercer, and 
here is evidence of my guod faith.” 

He drew forth a large leather wallet bulging 
with bills, and held it up for all to see. “Some 
of you,” he said, “remember David Mercer who 
lived here many years ayo.”” 

“1 do!" cried several voices at once. 

“He was my father, and I was born on the 
old Mercer place down by the ferry, about two 
miles from here. Lyman Hart and my father 
were boys together, and when, after they were 
men, trouble came to my father, Mr. Hart 
befriended him in many ways. He became 
security for my father on a note of fifteen hundred 
dollars, and the first mortgage the generous man 
put on this place, I am told, was to raise the 
money to pay that note. 

“My father went to the West, where he 
engaged in mining, but for twenty-five years he 
experienced nothing but ill luck. He knew 
worse poverty there than he ever knew here, 
until three months ago, when, in Western par- 
lance, he ‘struck it rich.” 

“But his good fortune came too late for him 
to enjoy it. While preparing for a trip East for 
the purpose of making restitution to his creditors 
he was taken ill, and died after a week’s illness. 


“And now will 





Among his last instructions to me was a request 
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my father’s love and gratitude to one who, he 


that I should come East and pay Lyman Hart some other man who owes him a debt of gratitude 
the money due him, with full interest. More will come to his relief,” said Harvey Mercer; 
than this, he charged me to add tw it any sum and the crowd cheered again, 
that might be needed to free Lyman Hart from fited creditor stalked down 
debt. 1 was solemnly urged to do this to show each step savagely with his 


while the discom- 
the steps, thumping 
cane. 

In ten minates Lyman Hart’s neighbors, men 


said, was the friend of the friendless and the and women, were at work putting down carpets 


helper of the helpless. My friends, | am here to and carrying in furniture; and old 


pay that debt.” 


There was a wild outburst of applause, in the in one of the bedrooms that had 


Ann Haskins 


' said to Susan Marsh, as they made a bed together 


been restored to 


midst of which Lyman Hart stole forward and order: 


put his arms around Harvey Mercer and hid his 


bearded face on the young man’s shuulder. 


resentment, said, sneeringly : 

“All right, young man, all right, but it won’t 
be very long before Lyme Hart will be sold out 
by the sheriff again, if he’s as big a fool in the 
future as he has been in the past." 

“When that time comes, we will hope that 


“I allus have thought, an’ I allos will think, 


vue 


hundred and sixty-three pigeon: 
of which returned safely with 
‘some made the trip several tir 
known as the “Angel of the Si 
| journey six times successfally. 
Of the little winged messe 
caught alive by the Germans, 
' prisoner of war by Prince Frede 
‘his mother in Germany. A fter 
finement in the royal loft, the li 
. tuok advantage of the first oppor 
- and returned to its old home in | 


r ‘an’ I allus have said, an’ I allus will say, that: The invention of microscoy 
_ When the applause had died away, Nat Dake, ' the Lord don’t allow any good deed to go unre- | made it possible for two thousa: 
his face a picture of baffled desire and fierce warded. He puts it down in the book of His twenty words each to be recur 


| remembrance, an’ some time, an’ in some way, 


He lets it be known that He aint forgot it.” 
“1 reckon you're right, Ann,” said Susan. 
“I know that you are,” said Lyman Hart, 


J. L. Warnovr. | 
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frequently noted by chroniclers from the days of 
the Cesars, through the dark and middle ages, 
down to the present time. Yet the establish- | three hundred kilometers, or about one hundred 
ment of military and naval pigeon-lofts as a part | and eighty-seven and one-half miles, from shore; 


bearers, and their use in war has been 


of the regular govern- 
mental equipment of 
nations is very recent. 

In Europe, Belgium is 
the chief pigeon - flying 
country, and homing 
pigeons have been care- 
fully bred there during 
many generations. In- 
deed, pigeon - races, or 
“concours,” constitute 
the national sport of the 
Belgians, and are encour- 
aged by the distribution 
of various prizes and 
gifts, some from the king 
and some from the prin- 
cipal cities, amounting to 
hundreds of francs annu- 
ally. Under such stimu- 
lation Belgian fanciers 
have flown birds from 
Ireland, Spain, Southern 
France, and -even Italy, 
to the Belgian lofts. 

Such is the development. 
of pigeon-flying in Bel- 
gium that during the 
flying season half a duzen special trains, of about 
twenty cars each, loaded with baskets of homing 
pigeons to be liberated at distant points for 
training flights or races, are sent weekly from 
Belgium over the railways leading into France. 

The principal military loft of Belgium is 
situated at Antwerp, the largest fortified town. 
The birds are mainly trained to fly in the 
direction of Litge and Namur, the two other 
fortified toyns of Belgium; and in case of war, 
regular and frequent communication in both 
directions between tlese towns and Antwerp 
would be insured. 

In connection with the Antwerp loft is a 


photographic studio devoted to the manufacture | 
of military messages by the photo-microscopic | 


process, by which messages can be reduced to 
one-eight-hundredth of their natural size by 
photographing them on thin, transparent collo- 
dion films. One bird can thus easily carry a 
dozen or more of these films, the total weight of 
which would be less than one gram. 

The safest and simplest method of attaching 
the message is to insert it in an aluminum 
mesgage-holder in the form of a capsule, weigh- 
ing only eight grains. ‘These holders can be 
snapped around the bird's leg in an instant by 


a clasp, bat cannot be removed by the bird) 


itself. 

Each pigeon on entering the loft has to pass 
through a trap, commonly called the Belgian 
trap, provided with bob wires, which permit 
only the ingress of the bird and close automati- 
cally behind it. ‘This trap is provided with an 
electric alarm, consisting of a light  tilting- 
board connected with a bell, which rings as 
soon as the bir comes in. ‘Thus each pigeon 
announces its own return, and rings the bell 
until relieved of its message by the attendant. 








In 1893 an interesting experiment was made 
to ascertain the value uf homing pigeons for 
sea service, some influential French journals 
having alleged that pigeons could never fly one 
hundred miles at sea, and that they would 
become homesick on board ship, and conse- 
quently unable to leave it. To settle this 
question conelusively, about forty-five hundred 
pigeons, belonging to various columbarian socie- 
ties of France, Belgium, Holland and England, 
were put on board the Manonbia June 20, 
1895, at St. Nazaire, France. 

Four tosses, or liberations, took place. Eight 
hundred pigeons were liberated at one hundred 


ROM time immemorial homing, or carrier, | and forty-six kilometers, or about ninety miles, 
pigeons have teen employed as message- | from the nearest shore; sixteen hundred were 
liberated at two hundred kilometers, or about 
one hundred and twenty-five miles, from the 
nearest shore; six hundred were liberated at 





A HOMING PIGEON. 


fifteen hundred were liberated at five hundred 
kilometers, or about three hundred and twelve 
miles, from shore. 


Flying Fifty-five Miles an Hour. 


Of all the forty-five hundred pigeons liberated, 
only sixteen refused to leave the ship, and none 
showed any signs of seasickness. ‘The first 
prize, offered by the President of the French 
Republic, was won by a pigeon from Tours, 
which made a distance of seven hundred and 
forty-three kilometers, about four hundred 
and sixty-five miles, of which three hundred and 
twelve and a half miles were over water. The 
speed of the pigeons varied from twenty-five to 
fifty-five miles per hour. 

It was the use of pigeons in the Franco-German 
War that aroused Europe to recognition of their 
value as military messengers. On September 2, 
1870, the day of the Battle of Sedan, M. La 
Perre de Roo, an experienced pigeon-fancier 
of Belgium, sugested to the French minister of 
war that communication could’ be kept up with 
the provinces by means of homing pigeons, in 
case Paris was besieged: but his proposition 
was ridiculed by the authorities and his letters 
remained unanswered. 

Shortly afterward, however, when Paris was 
completely isolated from the rest of the world, 
the services of the disdained birds were gladly 


| accepted, and a number were enrolled as official 


message-bearers and sent out of Paris in balloons. 
In fact, a more or less regular pigeon service was 
established for the public at the rate of fifty 


centimes per word, which was afterward reduced | 





to twenty centimes. 
Sixty-four balloons in all were sent out of 
beleaguered Paris, carrying a total of three 





| film. One bird could easily ¢ 

these films. A pigeon that arr 
| February 3, 1871, actually broug! 
| Messages, and about one hu 


who chanced to overhear what Ann had said. | thousand official messages were 


: Paris during the siege. 

On receipt they were at once 

| quarters, where, by means of a | : 

: fying stereopticon, the contents 0 weasnu on 
a large screen, and thus easily read. They wer 
then copied and delivered like any ordinary 
despatch. Besides these official despatches, 
nearly one million of private messages were thus 

| carried over the heads of the besieging Germans. 

To-day all the important fortresses of Europe 

| are stocked with trained homing pigeons, which 

‘are destined to play an important part in the 

‘next European war. 

The military budget of France assigns an 
annual credit of nearly one hundred thousand 
| francs for the maintenance of the military and 
‘ maritime pigeon stations. An annual census is 
| taken of all available private birds, which might 
| be utilized as auxiliaries to the regular military 
contingent, and France has altogether over two 
hundred and fifty thousand birds trained for war. 


Pigeons on Board a Gunboat. 

Some interesting experiments in teaching birds 

to tly to ships from the shore have been made 
in France. For instance, a pigeon-cote was built 
on board a gunboat used for target-practice. 
After putting the birds on board, when only six 
weeks old, they had to be trained to get used 
to the firing of the heavy guns. The noise 
frightened the birds very much at first, but 
they soon became accus- 
tomed to it. They were 
then let out for short 
flights, and sometimes 
kept on shore for a short 
time. When they were 
set free, they always 
went straight back w 
the gunboat, whether she 
was at her anchorage or 
steaming about the bay. 
They often came on board 
while the guns were being 
fired. 
A movable pigeon-loft 
was taken about with 
the French army head- 
quarters during recent 
manauvres, the birds 
being used to bring in 
reports from outposts and 
reconnoitering _ parties. 
Placed in small wooden 
boxes, which leave the 
head, wings and feet free, 
the pigeons are carried, 
hung from the packs of 
mules, and they are said 
to have performed good service by hurrying 
Messages to headquarters. 

In 1898 great indignation arose in England 
because German army pigeons had been liberated 
there without leave; in France no foreign pigeons 
are allowed to be liberated without a special 
permission from the authorities, 

Germany has one of the most complete and 
effective of pigeon services, with headquarters at 
Cologne. The German Emperor takes a personal 
interest in promoting this service, and frequently 
uses pigeons to carry messages from his private 
yacht, the Hohenzollern. 

One of the features of the German service is 
the use of pigeons for communication from light- 
houses and light-ships. Some years ago one of 
the light-ships broke away from her moorings in 
heavy weather, went adrift, and would have 
been lost but for the quick intelligence of the 
accident conveyed to the mainland by pigeons. 

Russia, Austria, Spain and Italy have each & 
good pigeon service. Birds liberated from Italian 
war-ships with despatches to their home stations 
during some recent manceuvres arrived many 
hours before the despatch-boats sent at the same 
time. The Italians used pigeons a great d 
during the last Abyssinian campaign. They 
were carried in light baskets by the patrols, and 
special arrangements were made for sending 
reports in case of surprise by the enemy: 
Different colored marks on the birds were give 
| different meanings, and the arrival of one 
more birds without despatches, but with tail 
feathers missing, would mean that the patrol 
been attacked. 

Captain Malogoli, the chief of the ie j 
| pigeon service, who has devoted much care 
attention to the subject, has obtained, 
! remarkable results by training the samé. 
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to fly in both directions, that is, back and forth 
between Rome and Civita Vecchia, the nearest 
Port to the capital and an important strategical 
point. ‘This remarkable result was obtained by 
Jong and careful training, feeding the birds at 
One end of the line only, and keeping their mates 
and young ones at the other. The birds are thus 
tenght to perform a daily service between those 
twe points. This would be invaluable in times 
of wer for communication with a besieged city. | 

Great, Britain has recently organized a pigeon | 
service for naval purposes, with stations at! 
Portsmi uth, Devonport, Sheerness and else- 
where, with the view of receiving intelligence 
from ships cruising in the English Channel. | 
She has also homing-pigeon stations in several of 
her colonies, those at Gibraltar and Halifax 
being the most important ones on account of 
their strategical position. 

Hawaii, the young republic of the Pacific 
Ocean, had, prior to the annexation to the United 
States, established a regular messenger pigeon 
service between the principal islands of her 
archipelago. ‘This service is said to work 
admirably, the longest distance being between 
Honolulu, the capital, and Hilo, about two 
hundred and twenty miles. 

Even the Klondike region is to have a messen- 
ger pigeon service, which is now being established 
between Dawson City and St. Michaels, with 
intermediate and outlying stations at convenient 
intervals. The birds of these stations will be the 
messengers of the future between isolated miners 
and whalers and the outside world. 

That pigeons can be acclimated in very cold 
regions was demonstrated by the successful 
establishment of a homing-pigeon station at 
Spitzbergen in 1896 for the purpose of receiving 
information from Andrée, the Arctic explorer. 


Pathetic Death of Andrée’s Pigeon. 


The commonly reported story of the flight and 
death of the pigeon which brought the only, and 
perhaps the last, message from Andrée is quite 
pathetic. This bird, after having flown over 
many miles of the dreary Arctic regions, alighted 
on board the whaler Alken on July 15, 1897. 
‘The captain of the whaler wantonly shot it, and 
it dropped into the sea. Having heard about 
Andrée’s pigeons for the first time from the 
captain of another whaler that he met shortly 
afterward, and to whom he related the incident, 
he immediately returned to the region where he 
had shot the bird, and by a wonderful chance 
found the dead pigeon still floating on the icy 
waters, with his message intact and written in 
Andrée’s hand. It read as follows: 

“July 13th, 12.30 o’clock, noon. Lat. 82° 2’, 
long. 15° 5’ east. Good speed eastward, 10° to 
south. All well on board. This is the third 
pigeon post. Andrée.” 

If the captain had known that this bird was 
one of Andrée’s messengers, he could have caught 
it alive, as it was completely exhausted when it 
alighted on the gaff of the whaler. 

The importance of a messenger pigeon service 
for the purpose of receiving intelligence from 
ships at sea is incontestable. In peace, vessels 
leaving or approaching the coast could thus 
report their own position or that of disabled 
vessels needing assistance, or wrecks, broken 
machinery, mutinies, lack of food, water or coal, 
fire and hundreds of accidents likely to happen 
to any ship at any time could thus be made 
quickly known. 

In war, such a service would be of much 
greater importance. It is important that the 
government should always be able to find out 
exactly where its ships are. Great sea-tights 
seldom occur more than a hundred miles from 
shore, and so valuable 
knowledge of actions at 
sea and of the approach 
of hostile forces could 
quickly be communicated 
by pigeons. 

A prominent naval 
officer, in writing on this 
subject before wireless 
telegraphy proved practi- 
cable, said, ““The messenger pigeon service is 
the only system by which communication can be 
established between ships at sea, when beyond 
the range of visual signals, and the shore station. 
If, in the event of hostilities, only one of the 
many little messengers should arrive in time to 
enable our fleet to manceuvre so as to engage the 
enemy before he could inflict appalling destruc- 
tion of life and property upon some of our 
seaports, then this service would prove itself 
most valuable to the government, and well worth 
the smal] annual sum required to maintain its 
efficiency.” 
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This service is now being extended so as to 
include lighthouses and light-ships. These new 
stations will be operated by the personnel of the 
various lighthouse districts, aided by the naval 
militia of the respective states where they are 
located. Very soon this country will have the 





BOUT twenty years ago my father, with 
two friends, besides an experienced 
plainsman named Ike Thompson and 

myself, were hunting and exploring in that great 
territory in the neighborhood of the Colorado 
River. We had three wagons—“prairie-schoon- 
ers”—loaded with traps, guns, specimens, food, 
ammunition and so on, until our horses fell sick 
of a strange disease, and all soon died but two. 
As these could not draw our things to any trading 
post, we “‘cached’’ the bulk of them, and hurried 
forward with the remainder and our sorry team. 

We travelled to the nearest point, the old 
pioneer town of St. George, through about one 
hundred and ten miles of dreary waste, with 
water-holes not less than twenty-five miles apart. 
At St. George we made a halt, but could get no 
horses; so we followed the Virgin River to Rio- 
ville, where there was a ferry. 

Here we expected to get a boat that would 
carry us down the Colorado to the Needles, on 
the border between Arizona and California, 
where we knew we could get horses with which 
to come back for our cached things—a journey 
of about four hundred miles. 

At Rioville we found no boat, and no one 
who could build one. So my father proposed 


the making of a raft. We crossed to an island 
near by, felled several trees, cut them into twenty- 
foot pieces twelve inches thick, crisscrossed the 
timbers in true lumberman’s fashion, fastening 


them with wooden pegs, and soon had a complete 
raft, with a rude box amidships for our | e, 

Early the next morning we started, or od 
current lately increased by heavy rains, and 
entered the great Colorado cafion an hour later. 
What a sight it was! 1 had never been in even 
atiny gorge before, except at Watkin’s Glen, in 
New York State; and now | was suddenly 
passing between perpendicular walls of solid 
rock never less and often much more than one 
thousand feet high and perfect kaleidoscopes of 
changing color. 

As Major Powell bad descended a bad part of 
the river only the year before that time, my 
father supposed our stout raff would carry us 
safely; but we soon found that the wild or 
required all hands to work. There was sci 
a mile without rapids. If 
we could have turned 
back after the first fifteen 
miles, we should have 
done so; but now there 
was nothing to do except 
sweep and swirl on to the 
end. ‘The water often 
washed over us to our 
armpits, and often we 
had to work desperately 
to ‘fend off” from the 
cliffs at sudden turns and 
twists. 

At night we were for- 
tunate enough to find a 
backwater where we 
could tie up. Having set 
watches of two hours 
each to see that the ropes 
did not chafe through, 
we rested, and resumed 
our strange journey on 
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most extensive and best equipped service of its 
kind in the world, and its usefulness in war will 
be incalculable, as the timely reception of a 
single message may frustrate the bombardment. 
of one of our large cities or the destruction of a 
fleet. H. Marion. 


surge whelmed into the pool. While we were 
now looking around us, studying the cliffs and 
wondering how we could ever get out, Ike 
pointed to an incoming wave. 

It ran at us with a crestless front about two 
feet high, hurried our raft around the basin, 
dashed it against the cliff at the lower end, and 
then raced it back toward the entrance, as if to 
give us to the main stream again. But at the 
critical moment the force of the water died away ; 
and we floated as at first on a waveless pool. 

“We're caught in an eddy,” said Ike, “and 
we'll have some tough work to get out, I’m 
thinking. But get out we must, and soon, too, 
or we'll be dashed to pieces against these rocks! 
Wait until the next rush comes; then be ready 
with your poles. When she slings us back near 
the opening, pole for all you’re worth!” 

We were all ready for the next surge, and did 





not allow it to dash the raft against the cliff 
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seemingly gave up for a time, leaving the rest of 
us to fend off from the rocks as best we might. 
At this we got vexed, and by way of rousing Ike 
we let the raft crash hard against the cliff. As 
this did not stir him, we all gave up, too, and lay 
down. 

Then Ike bestirred himself. He took two 
lariats and twisted them together. At one end 
he made a running noose, and fastened the free 
end to the second crosspiece of the raft. Then 
he made another similar rawhide cable, fastened 
it to the third crosspiece, and coiled the slack 
with the loop on top. 

Ike then remarked, in a rousing voice, “Boys, 
there’s just one chance to save our hides. I’m 
going totry it. You've got to look sharp and help 
for all you’re worth. Now when the raft gets 
up yonder to near the rocks at the opening, I’m 
going to jump for them.” 

“You can’t reach them,” said my father. 

“I can try. Just as well drown trying as 
drown when this raft gets broken up, or starve 
when our chance of getting clear is gone. Alfy,’’ 
this to me, “‘you stand by that second rope, and 
when I call for it heave it right into my arms. 
No slip, mind; you’ve got to heave it true. 
There’ll be only one chance at this game, and 
it’s good-by old Ike Thompson if you don’t throw 
that lariat straight. The rest of you wait; you'll 
see yourselves what you’ve got to do.”” 

When the next back wash swung us toward 
the opening, and while we hung, for a moment, 
before the subsidence, Ike ran the length of the 
raft, jumped as far as he could, fell in the water, 
and swam and clambered to a rock. In an 
instant he had thrown the loop of the rawhide 
cable round the point, and then the 
surge came in. 

It rolled half-way up on Ike's 
body; it came at us and lifted us 
two feet; then the double lariat 
began singing like the string of some 
gigantic violin. Just when the 
rawhide seemed unable to bear more 
strain the pressure moderated, the 
water under us calmed, the crest of 
the wave was running toward the 
cliff, and in half a moment we were 
in slack water. ; 

‘Then Ike yelled, “Draw in slack! 
Lively! Alfy, heave me that second 
rope!”? 

As I gathered it up and looked 
toward the brave fellow, my head 
swam with the fear to miss him. 
Then his rough, kind voice came 
cheerily: ‘‘You’ll heave it straight. 
young-un. ‘That’s why I left it to 
you!” 

Out I flung it. Straight and true 
it dropped into his extended hand. 
He sprang from rock to rock until 
he was on one twenty feet nearer 
the main stream. There he took 
another hitch, and again shouted, 
“Haul in slack!” 

But there was no need to do so. 
The upcoming, outguing surge had 
already begun to push us. It thrust 
us toward the main stream so sud- 
denly that we had to cut the inmost 
cable to keep the outward course. 
It pushed us so quickly that we 
strained on the second cable by 
which Ike stood. 

At any instant we might be flung 
back into the pool. If an ingoing 
surge should cateh us, all our gain 
would be lost; and still Ike was out 
of jumping distance. Lf we cut the 
second cable, he must be left alone 
on the rocks, while we should run 
swiftly away down the gorge. 

But the dilemma existed for an 
instant only. Then Ike solved it by 
cutting the rawhide with the knife 
that he wore at his waist. He had 


the following morning. About ten o'clock in the | again, although the fending off was no easy job, | cut us loose, and stood alone on the rocks wholly 
forenoon we turned a corner suddenly, and saw | until the stream itself pulled us away and rushed | without any means of escape that we could 


a divided way in front of us, one current turning | 
slightly west, the other slightly east. Utterly | 
powerless to guide the raft, we were carried furi- 
ously toward the entrance of the westerly water. 
There the surge seemed to go from under us, 
and then we hung for a few moments, doing our 
best to push out of the danger that we could now 
clearly see. Some rocks were so near us on our 
up-stream side that Ike Thompson seized a lariat, | 


us once more toward the opening. ‘There we’ 
poled and tugged and used all our strength to 
shove the raft over the four or five yards between | 
it and the main current. But all was in vain, ; 
for once again the surging overflow lifted us and 
hurried us toward the cliff. 

Six times did we undergo this experience | 
before we gave up hope of escaping in the 
attempted manner. Then, weak, worn and | 


imagine. 

In two seconds the raft was out in the main 
stream, and past the opening to the Eddy of 
Death. 

We stared around at Ike. ‘The ingoing wave 
had partly submerged the ruck on which he 
stood. He waved his hand toward us, and then 
seemed to scrutinize the water near him. Five 
seconds—the wave had passed into the pool; but 


Meaning to jump to them and hold the raft from ' dispirited, we sat down and let the water do as | now we were far from Ike, who had delivered us. 


falling into the west water; but just then the , it would, except that we thrust out our pole and | We stared at each other in utter horror. 


surge came up again and flung us into the great 
eddy that we so feared. | 


held the raft from dashing up against the cliff. 
We were not only in a trap, but in one which 


It was 
impossible for us to help him in any way. 


But Ike had a way of helping himself. The 


It did not seem a terrible place at all when | seemed likely to hold our bones. The river was | instant the wave passed into the eddy, he threw 


first we were fairly in it, for the raft was then at its height and would soon fall rapidly. 


We | himself into the Great Cafon of the Colorado, 


The government messenger pigeon service in 
the United States is of recent date, and was 
organized as the result of a series of successful 
experiments made at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. An experimental loft 


lying on a smooth pool. It was a pool ina blind | could see that the pool was separated from the | and swam for the raft. 

gorge—a gorge which had no opening except | main stream by a bar of rocks, which were then | It was queer that we had not thought of this 

where we had entered. | mostly submerged, but would be out of water obvious means of escape. The torrent was so 
Save at that place, the eddy was surrounded | after a fall of three or four feet. If we should | deep that he was in no danger of being broken 

by cliffs fully two thousand feet high. The hole | fail to get out at high water, we could not get the up unless he should be dashed against some clitt 


was fitted up there several years ago, and a 
number of homing pigeons were domesticated in 
the tower of the new boat-house. 

Each year during the summer cruise of the! 
naval cadets many experiments were made, and | 
pow the United States Naval Homing Pigeon 
Service has become a recognized factor in the 
system of signals of coast defence. All the 
prinelpal naval stations along the Atlantic and 
Puifis coasts are provided with pizeon-cotes. 








or gulf between them was about sixty yards 
wide and perhaps three hundred yards long. An 
opening of some thirty yards’ wide connected the | 
pool with the river, which may be said to have | 
spilled its greater surges into the high-walled 
basin. 

One of these surges, which seemed to result 
from the rapid rising of the water, had driven us 
in. The river was as if choked for a few 
moments about once every five minutes; then a 


raft out at low water. 


at a sharp turn of the caiion: but there was a 


We might at low water knock it to pieces, | long, straight reach ahead of him, and to be 
carry the pieces into the main stream, and then ' brief, he caught us within ten minutes and was 
rebuild the raft, but that we had neither touls ' drawn safely aboard. ‘Then how we cheered! 
nor provisions enough to make such rebuilding; ‘I'wo days later we reached the Needles, and 
practicable. As to going on without the raft, | were in safety after many narrow escapes from 
that was impossible. We could not walk up | death, but none from a danger so unusual as 
perpendicular cliffs or down a furious river | that which beset us during the three hours we 
without one inch of beach. passed in the oval basin of the Eddy of Death. 

Ike Thompson lay down, closed his eyes, and | A. A. PAYNE. 
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Current Topics. 


Such is the tendency to specialism in 
these days that Professor Hadley, the president- 
elect of Yale, who is chiefly known as a political 
economist, would doubtless shrink from being 
examined in his father’s Greek grammar. 

A summer resort, established thirty 
years ago on temperance and religious principles, 
has to-day as large a net income as any hotel in 
this country. The very restrictions from which 
cynics predicted failure, have been the secret of 
its triumph. Young people cannot be too often 
reminded that it is by raising rather than by 
lowering one’s standard that success is perma- 
nently won. 


So great a statesman as Lord Salis. 
bury publicly mourns the fact that in woman's 
dress the cult of beauty is dying out. His belief 
is that if there were a Dante to write an artistic 
Inferno, the lowest circle would be assigned to 
woinen who dress themselves in divided skirts. 
Might not the next circle await the women whose 
trailing skirts are defiled with the filth of the 
streets? eS 

It is a startling fact that the sugvestion 
has been seriously made that the recent kiduap- 
ping of a child was done by agents of a 
hewspapet, for the purpose of creating a news 
sensation in which that particular paper would 
“have the inside track.” The suggestion was 
probably not true. But the fact that it could be 
made seriously, and be regarded by the public as 
not fantastically impossible, speaks volumes us 
to its belief in the excesses of sensational news- 
papers, 


The increase in post-office receipts 
will this year be sensationally larze, according to 
the present estimates of the department in 
Washington. In some branches of the service 
receipts are twenty-five per cent. greater than 
they were a year ago. In the last fifteen years 
the post-oftice business of the country has doubled 
in volume, This indicates not only our direct 
growth in population, but the increase in the 
number and size of our newspapers and other 
publications, as well as a great growth in the 
habit of letter-writing. 

The city of New York tried the experi- 
ment of vacation schools last summer with such 
gratifying results that much larger provisions 
have been made for the present season. ‘Thirty 
of the great school buildings with their recreation 
grounds will be open for eight weeks, from eight 
A.M. till six P. M., for the accommodation of a 
succession of classes, so that the agyresate 
attendance of children may reach a hundred 
thousand. No text-books will be used; the 
exercises will be chietly industrial or manual; 
and there will be plenty of play. A law permitting. 
vacation schools has just been adopted in Hingis. 

Patriotism, like many other virtues, is easily 
counterfeited. Gruff old Doctor Johnson called 










THE YOUTH’S 


the emperor heard her from his window, and 
came out to see what was the matter. On being 
informed, he gave her a thousand gulden from 
his own purse, and assured her that her petition 
was granted, for, he added, “An emperor's word 


; needs not the contirmation of his signature ;” as 
| the common 


ying has it, “His word is as good 
as his bond.”’ It was a little incident, although 
great to the poor woman, and great, too, in its 
significance of a character that is loved by the 
people above those of most other sovereigns. 
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WHEN SLEEP DESCENDS. 


The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 
The indifferent judge between the high and low. 


Sir Philip Sidney. 





———_«e+—____ 


Summer Charities. 


HE beautiful plan of giving the poor chil- 
dren of the city a short visit to the country 
during the hot season had its origin in 

Denmark. In 1875 it was introduced to America 
by the Rev. William C. Gannett, then of Boston, 
who gave it the name of “The Country Week.” 

In that city, where it was promptly taken up, 
it has been continued and extended, so that in 
twenty-four years outings have been given to 
more than fifty thousand children and adult 
invalids at an expense of about two hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars, raised by contributions. 
The children’s Country Week has grown to an 
average of thirteen days. 

Other cities soon caught the idea, Philadelphia 
being one of the first. In New York a similar 
work has been inspired and largely directed by 
the newspaper men, and is known as the “Fresh 
Air Fund.” 

In Buffalo one organization gives to five hun- 
dred children an outing of two weeks, and keeps 
open a free hospital for one hundred sick babies, 
Baltimore is trying to enlist the rural churches 
in the work of tinding homes for the eager little 
people. 

Still more general, and reaching a much larger 
nuinber of children, are the provisions for free 
excursions of a day on Jand or water. ‘Teachers, 
physicians, Sunda thool workers and pastors 
are asked to supply lists of needy children, and 
sometimes to distribute tickets, “good for one 
ride.” 

In cities along the seaboard medical approval 
can often secure to the feeble or convalescent a | 
succession of daily trips “down the harbor,” and 
a “toating hospital” proves a life-preserver for 
many. Not less effective is the free distribution 
of sterilized milk to invalid babies in poor homes. 
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At the Top. 


Memorial day the flag tlies at half-mast, 
because it isa day of commemoration of 
the dead. It is not uncommon for some 
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the peak, forgetting the funereal custom; then 


be dropped to half-mast. 

‘This custom preserves the early sentiment of | 
the day, when it was more a day of mourning 
than it is at present. Lately many veterans | 
have advised the abandonment of the custom, | 
and the issue of an order directing that the flag 
should hereafter always be niised to the peak on ' 
Memorial day. 

This was the expressed view and wish of 
General Grant. It was his opinion that while 
the day ought not to lose, and had not lost, its 
i Signitivance and solemnity, it was nevertheless 


it “the last refuge of a scoundrel.” It has one i not a day of mourning, but one for the commem- 


thing in common with charity, “it covers a 
multitude of sins.” It often expends itself in 
mere bawling. Our holiday oratory brings out 
no end of inspired and inspiring utterances, but 
allowance ouzht to be made for considerable 
leakage of gus. 


applause, but the truest friends of the country 
are they who make us worthier to be free, who 


he rip to save pail 

' Wh to dust, 

reh of mind, 
Towns be just. 





TU pnt 
And drill t 
Till crowds i 





jeugth be sane 





Any large pecuniary transaction is 
sure to give occasion for many smaller ones, and 
to stir the financial waters far and wide. On 
April Roth the United States paid to Spain the 

$20,000,000 provided for in the treaty of Paris, 
This payment was promptly followed by easier } 
conditions in New York, by the drawing of 
many American bills on London, by a fall in 
the Paris exchange with the shipment of gold 
from London to France, and by a perceptible 
stiffening in the Tondon money market. 











Andiscriminate praise of every- | 


thing American is a cheap way of drawing | rae 
| before the day comes around again, in orders by 


| 
1 
I 


oration of and rejoicing in the noble deeds of 
soldiers. On such a day it was fitting that the 
flag should tly at the highest point on the staff 
on which it is placed. 

The matter received much attention at this 
year’s observance of Memorial day, and it is 
possible that the demand will find recognition, 


some at least of the department commanders for 
the full-masting of the tlag. 


———~+o+—__ 


Vaccination. 


HE eflicacy of ‘vaccination as a protection 
against smallpox is about to be practically 
tested on a large scale in England, through 

,the exemptions secured by a clause in a new 
aw, which declares that any parent who says he 
has conscientious scruples against vaccination 
may have his children exempted from the pro- 
visions of the compulsory vaccination law. 

The opposers of vaccination by whom this | 





In a} practical abrogation was obtained, urged that no 


miniature way and within a narrow circle, man should be forced to expose his children 


similar cha: 
single dollar into the general circulation. 


A soldier's widow went the other day to; 





| 


are caused by the dropping of a ,to the dangers attendant upon this operation, 


| especi jally when, as they claim, the children | 
acquire thereby no immunity against smallpex. | 
The auti-vaccinationists are honest as well! 


the Emperor of Austria to beg the granting of a! as in earnest in their opposition to Jenner’s 
pension to which she was not, through some discovery, but the statistics as to the protective 


technicality, lezally entitled. 


appeal and granted it. 


Ile heard her | power of vaccination are seemingly against them. 
But as she was leaving | 


Thus in Prussia, where the law compelling 


the castle some one told her that the emperor | yacc ination and revaccination is rigidly enforced, 
had not signed his name upon her written peti-! smallpox is almost unknown, although cases of 
tion, and that therefore she must. inspite of his | the disease are occasionally introduced by innni- 


kind words, consider it: rejected. 


At that she! grants from) Rus 


In the immense German 





barst into a fit of weeping, so vehemently that, army, where vaccination is insisted upon with 


person appointed to hoist the tlag to run it up to! 


some veteran arrives, and causes the banner to | 


COMPANION. 


military sternness, there are reported to have 
been only two deaths from smallpox in twenty- 
five years. 

It cannot be denied that there have been 
instances in which the health of children has 
been wrecked as a result of the inoculation of 
impurities along with the vaccine virus; but this 
danger, the advocates of vaccination declare, has 
now been obviated by the general use of lymph 
from the calf. 

With animal vaccine there is no possibility of 
the inoculation of any human disease, The 
heifers employed to furnish vaccine are first 
proved to be sound in every way, so there is no 
chance of the carrying of tuberculosis or other 
disease from them. And finally, the lymph is 
now mixed with glycerine and enclosed in sealed 
capillary tubes, so that there can be no contami- 
nation from outside sources. The vaccinationists, 
therefore, contend that, since the operation has 
been rendered harmless to the child, it ought at 
least to be tried in view of the possibility of 
protection against a horrible disease, 


—<+e+—___ 


DO YOUR WORK EARLY. 


Life may not reach ita noon, or setting sun; 
No one can do the work you leave undone. 


airs. Sarah Knowles Bolton. 


Still They Come. 


MPROVED industrial conditions lead to a 
larzer immigration. The present year is 
likely to show at least forty thousand more 

arrivals in this country than last year. 

Formerly most of the immigrants to the United 
States came from Germany, Ireland and Scandi- 
navia. Now Southern Europe and the Orient 
contribute the largest number, of a class not so 
intelligent or thrifty as those of ten or twenty 
yearsago. The Germans bring the most money, 
averaging this year about forty-tive dollars each. 
‘The Austrian Poles and Portuguese bring the 
least amount—about seven dollars each. 

‘There is some sifting of proposed immigrants 
before they leave their native soil. Steamship 
companies that bring immigrants that the Ameri- 
can immigration officers reject, are required to 
take them back free of charge. ‘This makes the 
companies careful as to the condition of those 
they bring. 

‘There is a more thorough sifting here. The 
‘immigrants, each with a tag fastened to his 
i clothing, pass in groups, first before a medical 
inspector, who examines them for traces of 
ase or physical defects; then before a registry 
clerk, who records their names, ages and nativity, 
and finds out how much money they have; and 
finally before a contract labor inspector, who 
inquires whether they have come under a con- 
tract. Immigrants whose fitness is not wholly 
| satisfactory are detained for further examina- 
tion. 

Sometimes there are amusing incidents con- 
nected with the examination of these candidates 
fur citizenship. ‘The other day a Swedish 
nother appeared at New York, with the eight 
members of her family, including her husband, 
fastened to one another by a clothes-line to pre- 
vent separation. Sometimes there are pathetic 
incidents, when immigrants do not meet the 
friends or relatives whom they expected would 
greet them on their arrival, and are returned as 
likely to become a public charge. The exclusion 
of unfit immigrants nay sometimes seem hard, 
almost cruel in individual cases, but it is essential 
to the national welfare. 
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The Prisoner of the Vatican. 


EO XIII. has not been out of Rome since 
his coronation as pope twenty-one years 
ago. He has been a prisoner in his own 

little realm, living in the Vatican palace, attend- 
ing a few services every year at St. Peter's, and 
either driving or walking every day in the gar- 
dens. In hot weather, when the royal court 
takes refuge in the mountains, and when Rome 
is deserted by the rich as an unhealthy and 
uncomfortable city, the pope lives largely out-of- 
doors in the Vatican gardens, 

The prisoner of the Vatican was born among 
the mountains nearly ninety years ago. He has 
the broad-shouldered frame and long arns and 
legs of an Italian mountaineer, and his eyes, 
when he was in the prime of manhood, were like 
those of a hawk. He must often have sighed 
during his long period of continement in Rome 
for his native hills! 

While the pope is a prisoner from choice, 
he is in touch with all the courts of Europe, and 
with dignitaries of the Roman Church from 
every part of the world. He receives every 
morning the cardinal secretary of state, who 
confers with him on all questions of papal policy. 
When his health will allow him to do so, he has 
granted audiences to cardinals, bishops and men 
of distinction. No prelate ever enters or leaves 
Rome without paying a visit to the pope. By 
personal intercourse, as well as by correspond- 
ence, he learns what is going on in every quarter 
(of Christendom. 

The pope has always been industrious and 
orderly. An early riser, he lives frugally, and 
requires but little sleep. The expenses of the 
Vatican are under his close supervision, + | He, is 
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a careful economist, a cautious mai 
erates over every important questi: 
tw him, and never acts hastily. 

He has won respect by his kind 
especially by his good sense in deali 
of the civil and industrial question 
Conciliation has marked his decisi 
views have generally been in ha 
modern progress, Yet there never 
Roman pontiff truer to the tradit 
assumptions of the Roman Chur 
inflexible in his belief that the Chu 
and above all, the man who sits 
chair, should have supreme temporal 
authority in the affairs of indivic 
nations. 
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The Stolen Baby. 


HE sympathies of the whole 

aroused by the recent abducti 

York City and the subsequer 
little Marion Clark, a baby twenty n 

Many aspects of this case are WO.uuy vs ooueye 
In earlier days it was a comparatively easy act to 
steal a child and carry it where its identity was 
lost, while the bereaved parents were left without 
hope of its return. Such cases were so common 
that the accidental reunion of parents with their 
long-lost children became a familiar feature in 
literature and on the stage. 

The prompt recovery of the Clark baby shows 
that, while the world is all the time growing larger, 
in another sense it is constantly decreasing in 
size. The growth of great modern cities, and the 
free movement of people from place to place, 
would at first seem to make it much easier to 
carry out successfully a crime of this kind to-day- 
than it was in the past; but modern inventions 
have more than offset these changed conditions of 
society. 

When this child was stolen, such a glare of 
publicity was thrown upon the crime that no nook 
or corner of this great country could long afford 
the criminal a hiding-place. The telegraph, the 
steam railroad, the perfected police system all 
lent their aid, but more valuable than all else 
were the services of photography and the news- 
papers. The daily journals so faithfully repro- 
duced the baby’s portrait that a young woman in 
a@ country post-oflice, as soon as she sawi the 
strange child, said: “Why, that looks like Marion 
Clark.” 

The modern daily press bas many faults, but 
occasionally it performs a service so important as 
somewhat to condone them. 


—~<e-—____ 


Not an Introduction. 


HAVE shaken hands with one of your Pres- 
idents,” said an English lady recently, chat- 
ting with a young American on her travels. 
“My sister and I were in Washington, and we 
heard that one could simply go to the White 
House, with no formalities, and go in and sbake 
hands with the President, and we thought we 
would do it. 

“There was a crowd of people and we passed in 
in line, and shook bands, and passed out again. 
It was very odd. Of course, we knew it was not 
an introduction. Our friends were quite angry. 
We are very well known” (this was said with 
entire simplicity, merely as mentioning an un- 
doubted fact) “and they said we should have 
procured a presentation through our embassy. 
Indeed, they did not like it at all.” 

“But why?” inquired the American girl, rathor 
puzzled. 

“Oh!” rejoined the Englishwoman, laughing, “it 
was certainly infra dig.; and then it not a 
real {utroduction, don’t you know. We enjoyed 
it—but it’s surely a very odd custom of yours, eh?” 

Her tone as she narrated the little incident was 
exactly that of a lively schoolgirl, relating some 
harmlessly audacious escapade for which she can 
feel assured of the family forgiveness, though 
scarcely of the family approval. 

Our hand-shaking habits are sometimes criti- 
cised from within, as well as from without. Much 
promiscuous hand-shaking is certainly an inflic- 
tion to which it seems rather absurd and unfair 
to subject a man with so many duties of high 
importance to attend to as the head of our nation. 

Neither ts such a reception of the general public 
a particularly graceful or impressive function. 
Nevertheless, it stands for some things in our 
national ideals neither paltry nor undignified. 


“ 
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The S. 0. T. Q. K. 


UST a few days before Queen Victoria’s 
eigbtieth birthday last May, there died in 
Essex an old lady over ninety years of age, 

who was the last surviving member of that 
unique association, the 8. O. T. Q. K.—the Society 
of the Queen's Kiss. 

“When only a year old Victoria was being 
wheeled about the park by her nurse, when a 
troop of boarding-school girls came tripping along 
the walk. One of the number, whose father had 
soine position at court, recognized the royal baby 
and pointed it out to her companions. 

“The child was immediately surrounded by an 
admiring group, and the nurse found it dificult 
to prevent ber from being bastily lifted from the 
carriage. But if the eager girls could not hold 
the child, they would at least have 4 Kiss, and one 
of them said to the nurse: 

Let us each have a kiss, and we will each 
give you a shilli 

“The nurse accepted the offer, and was soon 
some forty shillings the richer. 

“Soon the little adventure came to the ears of 
the Duchess of Kent, the future queen’s mother, 
and the ingenious servant was hastily summoned 
before her mistress, whose first impulse was to 
dismiss-her from the house; but the duke inter- 
fered. 

“ ‘Nurse,’ he said, ‘you are pardoned. 
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part, I see no harm in my daughter being admired. 
It is only natural, for she is the finest baby in the 
land. But in future I forbid you to allow her to 
be kissed for less than a guinea, and even that,’ 
he said, laughing, ‘is a mere nothing.’ 

“The duchess posted a physician off to the 
school to ascertain the health of the girls who 
had committed the familiarity. 

“The young women subsequently formed a 
society known as ‘The Society of the Queen's 
Kiss,’ and when the young princess became 
queen they recalled the incident. ‘We are,’ they | 
wrote, ‘the first of your subjects from whom your 
majesty received homage.’ And on all important 
occasions they addressed repeated expressions 
of allegiance. But the members gradually died, 
and with this old lady’s death ‘The Society of the 
Queen’s Kiss’ has passed from existence.” 


- ——~+e» —_ | 


THE IMPOSSIBLE SHE. 


Miss Mary Kingsley, the intrepid explorer, has 
recently related a personal experience in “The 
Woman at Home” which shows the disadvantage 
at which a “feminine bachelor” finds herself in a 
cannibal country. Not, we hasten to add, because 
a spinster is less toothsome than a matron, but 
because cannibals do not understand the bachelor 
woman. 

Miss Kingsley had to answer many embarrassing 
questions in West African wilds as to why she 
had not a husband and family, and found it 
awkward to explain her position. On one occasion 
she was being rowed to Andaude by a native who 
called himself Samuel. His wife sat in the stern 
of the boat. Presently Samuel began a conver- 
sation in his best English. 

“Where be your husband, ma?” asked he, after 
looking at Miss Kingsley curiously for a time. 

“I no got one,” she answered. 

“No got!” said Sam, paralyzed with astonish- 
ment. After an interval he recovered himself and 
returned tothe charge. “No gota husband, ma?” 

“No,” said Miss Kingsley, furiously. “Do you 
get much rubber round here?” 

“Me no trade man,” replied Samuel, refusing to 
fall into her trap for changing conversation. 
“Why you no got one, ma?” 

“Because I haven't,” retorted Miss Kingsley. 

But this intensely feminine reply failed to satisfy 
Samuel, and she had to run the gauntlet of further 
questions and comments until her adventures in 
wading swamps, shooting rapids and penetrating 
forests, in which she had hitherto felt pardonable 
pride, paled to insignificance beside the greatest 
of all adventures, to the cannibal mind, that of 
getting married. Then, to cap all, if was not long 
before it was generally believed in West Africa 
that she was a sort of Dido, Queen of Carthage, | 
in search of a husband! 


tee 





ONE OF HIS FAMILY. 


Mrs. Ritchie’s recollections of her father, Wil- 
liam M. Thackeray, make prominent the kindly 
and genial side of the great satirist’s character. 
All who knew him, indeed, were aware that his 
nature was sweet and tender. His friends felt a 
strong affection for him. No one can read his 
novels without recognizing the deep humanity 
which lies behind his satire. 

In Philadelphia, where the novelist had many 
friends of long standing, anecdotes which never 
have appeared in print are still told to illustrate 
the kindly Lonhomie of the man. 

A friend, walking with him down Chestnut Street 
one morning, stopped to buy a paper, while Mr. 
Thackeray sauntered on. By the time the paper 
was bought he had disappeared, and was found 
seated in a large clothing shop talking earnestly 
across the counter to the proprietor, whose name 
was the same as his own. 

“T saw it on the sign!” Thackeray said, turning 
to his-friend. ‘It is my name with the difference 
of a letter. That has been dropped by some 
generation, no doubt. I came in to see if I could 
not find a relation. Thackerays are not abundant 
in the world, I assure you!” 

The American, who never had heard of “Pen- 
dennis,” finding that his visitor did not want to 
buy a coat, was not anxious to establish kinship, 
and let the chance of his life for distinction pass. 

“It is not every Englishman who would try to 
establish relationship with a tradesman,” his 
friend said, as they left the shop. 

“But he has my name!” insisted Thaekeray. 
“An honest fellow! I am quite sure he isone of 
us, though he has lost a letter.” 

There was nothing of the snob in the man who 
named and defined snobbery. 


ee 


MIXED ALLEGORY. | 


Even in the pulpit the Irishman’s speech pre- 
sents, on occasion, the eccentricities which afford 
50 much joy to unprejudiced listeners. 

“The Church,” said a brave, hard-working little 
priest to his Western parishioners, “the Church, 
my friends, is like a ship that sails proudly on 
through this sea of trouble that we call the world. | 
The waves of sin beat in vain against her st t 
sides, and the waters of error dash about her 
prow and do her no harm. 








“And why is this?” he asked, with impressive | I 


earnestness. “Why is this, my friends? Because 
she is founded on a rock; not on sand, but ona 
rock, a solid rock, from which no power can 
dislodge her!” 

eh 


THE HIRED MAN. 


There are two sides to even the question of an 
efficient civil seryice from tried servants. It is 
related that during a recent campaign in Ohio, 
the advocate on the stump of a certain candidate, 
speaking to an assemblage of farmers, made the 
following appeal to their good sense: 

“Friends, let us suppose that one of you farmers 
has a hired man. You may feel a little doubt of 
him at the outset, but you give him a fair trial. 
You like him so well that you keep him another | 
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year. And he serves you in such a way that he | 
secures still another reéngagement. Isn't that a 
good business principle?” 

The orator paused and smiled down at his 
audience. Before he could resume, the shrill 
voice of one of the farmers had interrupted him. 

“Say,” said the voice, “how is it when the hired 
man gets to thinkin’ that he owns the hull farm?” 

The speaker tried to get around the inquiry, but 
the laugh had been turned on him, And the moral 
remains that the civil servant who proceeds, from 
assurance of his necessity to the government, as 
if he “owned the hull farm,” undoubtedly needs a 
rebuke. 


GIBRALTAR. 


Gibraltar might be said to be in a continuous 
state of siege, according to the account given by 
Mr. Chatfield Taylor in “The Land of the Casta- 
net.” The rigorous rules of a military post are 
never relaxed. The fact that it is a foreign post, 
held by force in a foreign country, is never forgot- 
ten. Atretreat the gates are closed; at reveille 
they are opened. 


None but Englishmen are allowed to enter 
without a pass, and none but residents permitted 
to spend the night. The Spanish laborers from 
San Roque who come for the day are forced to 
leave at nightfall. A bell of warning clangs like 
an alarm of fire before retreat is sounded, and 
then the streets are thronged with grimy workmen 
from Spain—men, women, even children, hurrying 
» get beyond the gates before the closing of the 
own. 

At sunset the warden, bearing the keys, marches 

through the streets to the peceing Serato of the 
fifes and drums or the braying notes of Highland 
pipes, and locks the gates for the night. Again 
at the hour of taps, martial music echoes through 
the town as the pipers of the Black Watch or the 
drummers of some regiment of the line swing 
through the narrow streets, their red couts glinting 
in the lights which glare from shop or tavern, 
their feet falling in measured time upon the 
glistening cobbles of the pavement. 
The batteries of ponderous modern guns, and 
11 Hacho, the signal tower, are now closed to 
visitors, 80 one no longer gazes, as at a former 
visit, across the straits to the misty hills of 
Morocco where the Moorish cities of Tangier and 
Ceuta nestle by the sea, 

You used to scramble on donkeys over the 
crest of the rock, and visit St. Michael’s cave 
below; cockney gunners used to point the great 
guns at Africa, and d l their carrying power 
and caliber, but the authorities have grown 
suspicious, and now but half the “Gib” is shown 
to the foreign visitor, while even the whereabouts 
of the newest batteries is kept a secret. 








HIGH-PRICED GRAMMAR. 


‘Whenever discussion rages as to whether “got” 
or “gotten” is the better word, a college professor, 
quoted by the Buffalo Commercial, always says 
that he prefers to use “gotten’”—except in tele- 
graph messages. We do not share his preference, 
but that fact does not spoil his story. 


It appears that during the grand opera season 
the professor, being detained some miles from 
home, telegraphed his wife, “I have gotten tickets 
for the opera to-night; meet me there.” The 
telegraph operator, unfortunately, was not an 
accomplished grammarian. “I have got ten 
tickets,” was his rendering of the message. 

Of course Mrs. Professor was delighted with 
such an opportunity to entertain her friends, and 
she hastened to make up a party of eight persons 
besides herself—whose prectings to the professor 
were perhaps more cordial than his feelings, until 
the situation was explained. 

But. the protéssor admits that he was rightl; 
unished. Had he neglected to be pedantic, an 
aid simply, “T have tickets,” the misunderstand- 
ng could never have occurred. 









NATIONAL PRIDE. 


It is now almost two full centuries since England 
and Scotland were united, in 1707, under the name 
of Great Britain. Yet up to the present time the 
world continues to employ the familiar terms 
English queen, English army, and so on, with no 
mention of Scotland. This slight has often been 
commented upon by Scotchmen, but never perhaps 
more happily than at Trafalgar. 

Two Seotemety, messmates and bosom cronies, 


from the same little clachan, happened to be 
stationed near each other, when the now celebrated 





signal was given from the admiral’s ship: 
“England expects every man to do his duty.’’ 
“No a word o’ pulr auld Scotland on this 





occasion!” dolefully remarked Geordie to Jock. 

Jock cocked his eye a moment, and turning to 
his companion, ‘‘Man, Geordie,” said he, “Scot- 
land kens weel eneuch that nae bairn o’ hers 
needs to be tell’t to do his duty—that’s just a hint 
to the Englishers.” 


THE LAKE UNDER LONDON. 


To London, as to almost every large city, the 
question of a water-supply has been a serious 
problem. Londoners now see a way to solve it. 
The engineer of the County Council has informed 
that body, says the Golden Penny, that underlying 
London an immense lake, in a chalk basin 
twenty-five hundred square miles in extent. 


The annual rainfall that sinks to this lake, one 
hundred feet below the surface of the ground, 
amounts to two hundred and eighty thousand 
million gallons, which would give a daily yield of 
seven hundred and sixty-seven million gallons. 

An artesian well has already tapped the lake at 
Clapham, and it is pointed out that all that is 
ary to ensure a water-supply is to sink a 
it number of wells. The wonder is that 
ondon should have existed for more than two 
and never discovered that the 
8 beneath it. 
















NEW MEMBER. 


A pun so good that it was not only pardoned 
but enjoyed, was once made in a reply to Lord 
North. It could not have been made outside of 
England, where a clerk is invariably a “clark.” 


Lord North had just begun to make his annual 
budget speech in the House of Commons when a 
dog, which had dered in, lifted up his voice in 
a series of lively yelps. 

“By what new opposition am I attacked now?” 
inquired Lord North, facetiously. 

“I think, my lord,” replied a voice well known 
to most of the hearers, “it was the member from 
Barkshire.” 

















COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


Earn a Vac 





ation Selling 
LESHURE’S 


Adjustable 


Lawn-Mower 
Sharpener. 


A fine emery stone and holder 
attach to front bar of lawn-mower. 
Adjust emery stone so that mower 
knives just touch it as mower is 
propell 


Mower in Two Minutes. 


Sharpen Any 

ach. Express paid East of Mississippi River. 

$2.00 fn ordering send length of tnower knives, 

A great chance for live young men to earn money. 

‘There’s no other lawn-mower sharpener in the market. 
Send for terms to agents. 

Hampden Corundum Wheel Co., Brightwood, Springfield, Mass. | 










Ralston 
Health 
Shoes 


For Men. 


The principal fea- 

ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is 

not neglected. Ask your dealer for 

them, or send to factory for a pair, 
Price, $4.00. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. 


} The shoe-saver and shoe-shiner 
Raven Gloss 


For herp e a quarter of a century the 

standard ladies’ shoe dressing. It is 

just right for men’s kid shoes, too. 
Accept no inferior substitutes. 


s., The Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. 

-. No. 71 Barclay Street 
i, 

~~ 
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New York City 

Ifyour dealer hasn't 
ft we'll send full-sized 
bottle by prepaid ex. 
press for the price, 25 
cents (in stamps). 
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Summer 
In California 


Is a cooler season than that of 
the Middle and Eastern States 
or the Atlantic Coast. 


Take your outing there this 
year. Reduced rates, with 
choice of return routes and 
long limit of tickets, will be 
made by the Santa Fe Route 
at the time of the N. E. A. 
Convention at Los Angeles 

in July. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 


FFFSFSSSTSTS SSS SSS IFT TS TTT STS TST SSSI SS: 


Highest-Grade 


Products 


Premium Hams, the best hams cured. 

Premium Breakfast Bacon, no other 
quite so good. 

Silver Leaf Lard, all lard and nothing 
but lard. 

Beef Extract, the strongest, the purest, 
the best. 

Jersey Butterine, delicious and whole- 
some. 

Cotosuet, the perfect vegetable short- 
ening. 

Sold Everywhere. 
Swift and Company, Chicago. 


| 
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The ‘*Mossberg”’ 
TIRE BELL. 


No springs nor clockwork to operate 
its striking mechanism. 


Two Hammers 


stand upright inside the bells. 
These hammers are thrown up- 
ward by the revolving knuckle- 

shaped axle carrying the friction 

wheel. They strike the bells a 

sharp, quick blow, and immedi 

ately drop down, leaving the bell 

to vibrate freely, thus producing 

the loudest, clearest, most mu- 

sical tones possible. Place bell 

directly in front of post over front 

wheel (rear wheel if preferred). 

Operated by means of a slight cord connecting with a 
small latch on the handle bar. 





Patented 







March 28, 
1899. 





The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 


Nothing to Get Out of Order. 
No. 1 
No. 


Never Rattles. 


. Mossberg Chime, . 75 cents. 
. Single Gong, 50 cents. 
Sent post-paid direct from factory at these prices. 
FRANK MOSSBERG CO., P. 0. Box 801, ATTLEBORO, MASS, 


ona COLUMBIA CHAINLESS| 
THERE IS NO WASTE OF ENERGY 
AT ANY POINT IN THE CRANK REVOLUTION 


Prices: ‘ 


Bicycle-riders new to the Columbia Bevel-Gear 
Chainless often remark that the machine seems to 
possess an activity and vitality of its own. This is 
because every ounce of power applied to the pedals 
is made effective. In starting, stopping, back 
pedaling, riding on the level and especially in 
ascending grades, this saving of energy is mani- 
fested. We have yet to hear of a rider of the Colum- 
bia Bevel-Gear Chainless bicycle who would will- 
ingly giveitupforany otherwheel. Price $6oto$7s. 

Columbia, Hartford and Vedette chain bicycles, 
prices $25 to $50. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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$73.50 


All Styles. 
Guaranteed to 
fit and please, 
or money 
promptly and 
cheerfully 
refunded. 


ty! 
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Other s 
Style 601. piber 
button, black or tan-colore 
catalogue. Welt shoe has i 
acts as a cushion, adding much to thelr comfort, and 
is a preventive of cold and dampness. 


les in light turned or 
tension welt soles, lace or 
kid, are illustrated in o1 





sole of pure cork, which 





SHOE women. 


Ask for them. Insist upon hay- 
ing the Guaranteed Ultra Shoes. 


FOR SALE BY ONLY ONE DEALER IN EACH TOWN. 


There is an exclusiveness about this 
dainty style that has made for it a 
phenomenal demand. In design, work- 
manship, and quality of material, it is 
the best possible to produce. Made 
from finest imported patent calf, best 
black cloth top, silk stitched, opera 

heel, light flexible sole. The ideal 

shoe for all dress occasions. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with the 
“Ultra,’’ send us his name with your order 
direct and $3.50 (money-order, draft, or 

personal check), and we will send you 

the shoes at once, delivery charges pre- 

paid. State plainly size and width 
wanted. 

OUR FREE CATALOGUE 

tells a new story about shoes, 

—is illustrated, daintily 

otten up, and compre- 

hensive. We will gladly 

mail it to you or to your 


friends upon receipt of 
names and addresses. 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MFG. CO., 
201 Main Street, Broekport, N. ¥. 
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This is the Song of the Are! 
Fathered was I by the forge, 


Jed in leapin: 
Lulled by the clin! 
Of hammers beatin: 
Now in the hewer's hand, 
Tempered and polished and edged, 
Swing I all day in the sun, 

Swing I and c! it this song ! 


High on the mountain crest, 

Where the great winds pipe and swirl, 
Tower the ancient pines, 

Rooted a thousand years. 

Myriad summers have waxed 

And waned in their odorous shade; 
Snows tmmemorial, 

Drifted their branches through ; 
Still their exultant heads 

Rise to the limpid blue, 

Still they fearlessly lean 

To the surge of the swinging gale, 
And shout down the trail o’ the blast 
Prans £olian! 

Old they seem as the stars, 

Moveless as living rock, 

Lasting us earth itself! 


Lo, then come I, the axe! 

Hover a moment aloft 

In eager and breathless poise, 

Then in a circle of light 

Leap to the cedar’s root. 

Deep and deeper I bite 

To the heart of the virgin wood, 

And the scent of its bloodless wounds 

Fills all the air with balm. 

gudden a tingling 
rills up the living trunk. 

Pulses along the boughs, 

Shivering prescience of death. 

Vainly the mighty mast 

Wrestles in agony, 

Then with a stormy sigh 

Trembles and yields and leans, 

Sweeps with thunderous crash 

Down to the bruiséd earth! 


Lo, ‘tis myself I sing, 
Feller of oak and ash! 
Broth: » I to the sword, 
-e slayer of men! 
Side by side have we hewn 
Paths for the pioneer 
From sea to sun-amitte! 
Hark to my chanted pr 
Wild cascades in the hills, 
Winds in the straining pinies, 
Voices of woodmen a! 
Swelling in unison vast 
Shout thro’ the sunlit days, 
Sing thro’ the starlit nights, 
The sounding song o' the axe! 


WILLIAM LucIvs GRAVES. 


flame. 
and the clang 
turn, 
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A Hymn at a Banquet. 


NDER the relaxed discipline just 
before the return of the troops who 
fought in the Civil War, there was 
no lack of merrymaking among 
comrades of the hard campaigns. 
Squads of them at the different 

posts met in military quarters, and frolicked 
half the night away. It was at one of these 
assemblies of the officers of an army corps domi- 
ciled in a Southern capital that the following 
incident occurred : 

They had come together for “a grand old 
reunion high,”’ to celebrate their victories, “swap 
stories,” and drink each others’ healths before 
separating to go back to “God’s country’”’—as 
they called the North. The supply of liquors 
was plentiful, the supper-room was blue with 
the smoke of burning cigars; the stories kept 
the laughter loud, and the songs called out every 
voice in enthusiastic chorus. 

The best vocaljst in the company, a fine young 
tenor, had been repeatedly appealed to for a solo, 
but although he seemed quite as jovial as the 
rest, it was far alony in the festivities before he 
could be induced to sing. 

“Come, Harry, pipe up, old fellow; give us 
one of your best ;’’ and the impurtunity became 
too strong to resist. 

That an undertide of different emotion had 
been gathering power within him, and that 
“Harry” was not the only person in the room 
who had been hiding a sober thought, was very 
soon evident. 

“Well, boys, I'll sing for you,” he said at 
last. 

‘The noise ceased at once, for most of those 
present had many times enjoyed his charming 
voice. He began the tender melody of Franz 
Abt, “When the Swallows Homeward Fly, 
but instead of the expected lines his astonished 
listeners caught the words of Charles Wesley — 
the immortal hymn-prayer which has been so 
effectively set to that favorite tune. He sang 
with touching pathos. His comrades did not 
attempt to overcome the contagion of his feeling. 


Jenus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom tly. 


What a scene, and what surroundings for such 
asong! Cigars were dropped, and lifted glasses 
were quietly set down. Surprised faces became 
convulsed with unexplained sympathy. The 
men thought of the dear old homes they were 
soon to see, and every moving memory game 
back. Before the singer ended there were tears 
on many weather-beaten cheeks. 

One rough cavalryman silently gathered up an 
armfu! of bottles, crept on tiptoe to the window, 























and threw them out. Another, and another, till 
willing hands had helped clear the tables of 
every of liquor. Voices that had a tremor 
n them said, “Sing us another, Harry,”’ and the 
comrades finished their feast with choruses of 
Gospel Hymns. 

We gather these facts from the story A Song 
in the Night y Mr. William 0. Stoddard in 
the Christian Endeavor World. “It was 
pretty dark spiritually in the army at the end of 
the Civil War,” says Mr. Stoddard; but the 

wove incident tells how surely a swift touch of | 
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the magic of real religious power will bring men’s 
holier feelings to light, and tarn their frivolity 
into reverent and serious joy. 


——————~+0>—_—_—__ 


English Pluck. 


Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, in his readable book, 
“Glimpses of England,” comments upon the fact 
that ‘English pluck” is renowned in all the four 
quarters of the earth. ‘The English are brave,” 
he says, “but so are many other peoples,—the 
French, the Spanish, the Austrians, for example,— 
yet who ever hears of Frencb pluck, or Spanish 
pluck, or Austrian pluck?” There is in English- 
men, he suggests, a predominance of physical 
fortitude, which justifies the celebrity attained by 
the phrase all over the world. 


The boys’ schools in England manifest every 
day this cardinal English virtue. Every boy does 
homage to pluck, and scorns sneaks and cowards, 

jong ago,” writes Professor Tyler, under 
date of 1804, “I happened to be at a boys’ school 
near London during the play-hour. little fellow 
was brought in with a severe contusion of the 
forehead, from a stone. The blood was running 
freely down his face, but not one tear. He 
disdained even to appear personally concerned in 
the affair."” 

The boys in the schools ‘“‘put into Coventry” the 
boy who, while holding the bat, flinches at the 
approach of the cricket-ball. He is ignored; no 
one speaks to him, walks with him, sits with 
him—he is sent into exile. Few boys get “into 
Coventry” 8 second time; they prefer a broken 
limb to lodging. Ifthe Duke of Wellington ever 
did say, ‘Waterloo was won on the Eton cricket- 
fleld,”” that “Coventry” business explains it. 

In 8 school near Bath “‘a boy got a deep gash in 
his arm from the spike of an iron fence; he fainted 
away and had to be carried into the house. 
Presently the surgeon began to operate on the 
boy, who neither winced nor groaned. 

‘never saw such a stole,’ whispered the 
doctor; ‘I’m hurting him awfully!’ The master 
feplied in a whisper, ‘It's owing to the other boys 
bel ng, here.’ As soon as the other boys went out, 
the ttle patient began to roar with pain, 

“I'll stop this,’ said the master, and he called 
back some of the boys to hold the wounded arm 
while the operation continued. The moment 
they appeared the sufferer brushed off his tears 
with his other arm, and was grimly silent. The 
taunt of cowardice from the lips of the other 
boys—for that he cared more than for the hurt of 
the surgeon’s knife.” 

It is a Spartan training; but it begets the 
gtimness which, having done all, stands, endures, 
and flincbes not, even under intense bodily pain. 

One of the Napiers, that. fighting fami y, while 
directing the troops in a Peninsular bat fe, had 
his jaw smashed. He went to the rear, to the 
surgeon, had it bandaged, and returned to the 
fighting line. A shot made his right arm useless; 
a surgeon In the field hospital bound it up, and 
Napier was soon in front, giving orders as if 
nothing had happened. 

That is the quality, of physical fortitude which 
has emphasized ‘English pluck” in every civilized 
language, and in not a few barbarous tongues. 

“Blood will tell.” Two thousand qears ago the 
Germanic stock from which the Engfish grew was 
noted, so Tacitus says, for cherishing physical 
hardihood as one of the cardinal virtues. English 
boys in the nineteenth century unconsciously 
obey the racial, hereditary impulse. 
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How a Kind Deed Saved a Life. 


That wealth is not always deaf to the calls of 
suffering is shown by the case of a poor young 
soldier who was lately pronounced by the surgeons 
at St. John’s Hospital in Brooklyn to be on the 
road to recovery. He was Albert Duncan, of the 
Second United States Infantry, who had been 
lingering between life and death for weeks, and 
was only saved, the physicians say, by the Joy of 
seeing his father and mother. 

Duncan had been sent to the hospital in the 
late autumn, suffering from fever and abscesses. 
He became so ill that the hospital authorities 
wrote to his parents, who live near Ashland, 
Kentucky, that if they wished to see their son 
alive they must come on at once. 

The father, a poor farmer, was without money 


to pay his own and his wife’s way to New York. 
He hoped to obtain it soon somehow; but the 





days went by the sick soldier growlng worse, 
profoundly discouraged as he was because he 
hought he sbould never see his father and 


mother again. 

A visitor at the hospital, a lady, heard of the 
case, and asked Miss Helen Gould to investigate 
it. Miss Gould did so promptly, with the result 
that she sent money to the Duncans at Ashland. 
They started for Brooklyn on the first train after 
receiving it, and were quickly admitted to see the 


gon. 
The joy of the sight of them acted as a tonic to 
bim, and much to the surprise of the doctors, who 
had given him up, he began to improve. The 
mother came daily to see him, and remained each 
day as long as she was permitted. The son, 
constantly happy where be had been seemingly 
hopeless, gained steadily. 
hrough Miss Gould’s generosity the mother 
remained near the hospital until ber son was able 
avel. 
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Monkeys Picking Cotton. 


The Cotton Planters’ Journal gives an account 
of the training of monkeys to pick cotton, in the 
plantations of Mississippi, an account which It 
would be hard to believe if It were not accom- 
panied with names, dates, places and circum- 
stances which put deception out of all probability. 

The introducer of this novel kind of labor is Mr. 
W. W. Mangum, and the principal scene of its 


employment has been Mr. Mangum’s plantation 
at Smedes, Sharkey Count: ‘he attempt was 











suggested first by Professor 8. M. Tracey. He 
hi n the performances of some trained 
monk and assured Mr. Mangum that he 


thought they could be trained to pick cotton. 

Mr. Mangum was so mucb impressed by the 
suggestion that in the summer of 1897 he hunted 
out the owner of the monkeys which Professor 
Tracey had seen at work, bought the whole lot, 

and induced the 

1m tothe plantation. The 
their training as cotton 
onducted to a suece 

h monke was provided with a bag which 
enty-five pounds of 
hung over the monkey’s 
ld the cotton were placed 
man beside the 


r trainer to come 
n September 
n, and 


ten in 
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COMPANION. 


negroes. The first experiment was so su 

that in June, 1898, Mr. Mangum sent to ‘Africa tor 
three hundred more monkeys of the same breed, 
They arrived at Smedes about the first of Sep- 
tember, and their education under the superin- 
tepdence of he old trainer began at once. 

was much more cult to teach these 

it bad been to teach the others, as they ean 
wild, and bad not gone through the general 
eivilizing process that the others ad undergone. 
However, Mr. Mangum and his trainer nerslated 
and before the season was over they had them 
well taught; although Mr. Mangum’ fears that 
they never could have succeeded but for the ten 
original monkeys, whose example was invaluable. 

A staff correspondent of the Cotton Planters’ 
Journal visited Smedes in November last to see 
the monkeys at work. He writes: 

“I must admit that it was a glorious sight to 
see, and one that did my heart great good. The 
rows were filled with monkeys, each with her 
little cotton sack around her neck, picking quietly, 
without any rush or confusion. é 

“When they got their sacks full they would run 
to the end of the row, where a man was stationed 
to empty them Into the cotton basket, when they 
woul urry back to their work. The monkeys 
seemed actually to enjoy picking.” 

The cost of picking cotton with the aid of 
monkeys is only about one-third as much as with 
negro labor, and the cotton brings a higher price, 
Deena failure in the South there is geet iateieet 

je South, there is great interes! 
in the Smedes experiment.’ a fs 
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The Good-Cheer Bird. 
A Camping Song. 


Where the burned pine leans o’er the green thick brule, 
‘Aud the purple berries grow, 

Where the bear roams wild, and the lake waves lap 
‘On the cool dark rocks below, 

There’a a bird that waits for our coming again, 
And sings of the good life here, 

Of fishing and peace and enough for all— 
Good luck! Good cheer, good cheer ! 


Around the bend where the alders grow 
Shouts the bow of a bark canoe; 
Aud tired eyes light up with the ay, 
Of the woods and the waters blue. 
And see ! in the pine with the wind-swept top, 
By the spring where we camped last year, 
The herald of plenty, a gray-brown bird— 
Good luck! Rest here, good cheer ! 


Round the outlet’s bend when the summer ends 
Drifts the atern of a bark canoe, 
The paddies trail, while the brown hands rest, 
And quiet eyes with the woods’ peace blest 
Turn back for a good-by view 
And hark ! From the green of the wind-swept pine 
Rings a parting message clear, 
Where Sipsis sings and flutters his wings— 
Good luck! Next year, good cheer ! 
Wn. J. Lona. 


-—_____ 








Pumped. 


Writing of bis varied experiences, in “By Way 
of Cape Horn,” Mr. P. E. Stevenson tells of a time 
when, needing exercise, he volunteered to assist 
in pumping ship. A ship's pumps are worked by 
means of handle-bars attached to large, heavy 
fly-wheels, six feet in diameter; and the motion 
of pumping Is similar to the old-fashioned way of 
lifting rock out of an excavation by man-power 
derricks. 


I descended to the main-deck after supper and 
was smilingly welcomed by boatswain and men. 1 
grasped the handle-bar with the reckless assur- 
ance of a man who knows not what he does, 
having opposite me a raw-boned, powerful Eng- 
lishman, Coleman by name. 

“Shake her up,” came from the second mate in 
another moment; and urged by the strong arms 
of the sallors the great wheels began slowly to 
revolve. 

As moments passed with no Indication of accel- 
eration in the speed, I began to fear that I was 
not to find much exercise, when all at once there 
was an increase in the movement, and my breath 
came shorter and quicker. 

Faster and yet faster flew the iron handles till 
we must have been doing sixty revolutions to the 
minute. I was nearly pitched off my feet at every 
turn, and my head began to swim. 

Usually at the end of fifteen minutes a halt is 
called for a breathing-spell; but now we went on 
and on with no signs of stopping. 

Then I saw that the men were putting up a joke 
on me, and had no intention of resting until I 
should cry “Enough,” which I resolved not to do. 

The pace was frightful. but I decided to faint 
on the deck rather than yield. Round went the 
cruel, relentless handles, carrying me with them, 
while the boatswain made facetious observations, 
at which the men smiled compassionately. 

“Fine exercise this, mister. How'd you like to 
do this when we’s turnin’ the corner with two feet 
of water on the deck?” 

A ghastly smile was the only answer I could 
summon, and in five minutes more I should 
certainly have succumbed to dizziness and want 
of breath. Then 1 heard the voice of the mate, 
strange and distant, “That'll do the pumps.” 

I ee ‘© the handles, summoned all my strength, 
tottered to the poop ladder, crawled up, fell Into 
a deck chair, and for a few minutes endured the 
agony of a man thoroughly “pumped.” 





-———__~oe—___ 


Criminals Among Wolves. 


Mr. E. Seton Thompson, naturalist to the 
government of Manitoba, has, under the title, 
“Wild Animals I Have Known,” given a serics 
of observations on the cunning of beasts. That 
quality Is in general the device of the weak, but 
the helplessness which it indicates may be of 
different grades. There is the cunning of wolves, 
which use their wits to rob wan of his flocks and 
cattle, that of the domesticated creatures, which 
sometimes delight in criminal acts, and the 
cunning belonging to self-preservation among 
those animals on which others prey. 

Mr. Thompson claims for certain animals, says 
the Scientific American, a share of the deference 
paid to depraved greatness. For example, there 
was the wolf which, in the fourteenth centur; 
terrorized all Paris for ten years; u lame grizzly 
bear which, in two years, ruined all the bog- 
raisers and drove half the farmers out of business, 
in the Sacramento Valley, and a certain wolf in 
New Mexico, which was reported to have killed a 












cow every day for five years. 

This wolf grew to be so well known that an 
increasing price was set upon his scalp, until the 
sum reached a thousand dollars. Ordinary means 
of tinting trapy failed completely. The 
wolf and his mate yught up their cubs among 
some rocky precipices, within a thousand yards 
of the farm, and killed cattle daily 

At this ‘period, Mr. Thompson 
acquaintance of the vandal, and tried to ki 
by 8 methods. H¢ 1 

a heifer ina 

ith a bone knife, to avoid the 
lumps stryebr 
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track to the n 
that those. also wane! Aud the next, and noticea 


found that the one. At the fourth he 
seattered dirt. crerien 4all four together and 


‘he wolves now took to stan 
pedi 
ehesP aad eng dah goataar yt 
. i ey al 

slam eded at night; so when Wolves are abo, 
there wile the shepherds dees gters, ad Fema 
The object of the wolves is to Stas pede tke wea 
and then pick them up, day by day! agate see 

One night they tanover we eyyateerward. 

e bs 

died flock. and killed all the he DICER of mine 
The sheep were then available for prey, . 

Traps to the number of a hundred’ and _thirt: 
rere of the ac parts of the big ranch The 

ick was followed, and it became 
apparent that the leader, warned by . 
france, all whet reate and advanced tone to the 
a a ed unt B 

buried chains and pickets, "ren he cniereaet 
H-shaped series of traps, realized his danger, and 
slowly backed out, putting down each paw back- 
ward until he was off the d langerous ground. 

Afterward he sprung as many traps as possible, 


by scratching cl 
bla ite i clods and stones at them with bis 
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John Was Snubbed. 


The Detroit Free Press knows a boy who thinks 
he would like to be a naturalist if he recelyed 
satisfactory encouragement from his parents. 


A microscope had been given him on his 
birthday, and forsakin; ay other interest "he 
devoted himself to the study of nature with such 
ardor that by tea-time on the first day he was 
pouch excited over we newly woquired knowledge, 

ve It out for the ente: 
the) peop le at the panes e ratument of 
uests were present, and turning to th 
nearest to him, with a smiling face He inquived oY 
acaeenyen ever look at cheese through a micro- 
Edo, not fomeniber: to have done so.” she 
ntly replied, withdrawing fi 
bit she was about to eat. eee bey Mp the 
“Well, you just ought to see the things crawl on 


“John!” exclaimed his father, 
“R "ad etl 
he lady quietly tucked the piece of cheese 
under the ‘side of her plate, and John perceived 
that his information on ‘that subject wasn't 
WAVKGN strawberrl 
en strawberries were placed upon the 2 
John burst forth again. P pon tbe, able. 
“You ought to look at a strawberry through a 
microscope! They look just like warts, and you 
think you can see bugs a-running —” 
“John!? said his mother. 
“Well, they look worse than files’ heads!” pro- 
tested the eager naturalist, “for flies —" 
“Boy!” said the father, “leave the table!” 
Jobn went out and sat on the woodpile, wonder- 
ing why his father wouldn’t allow Bim to “talk 
sense” when he really had something to say. 


it. 
“eat your 
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A Sudden Introduction. 


A Philadelphia paper tells a funny story of the 
blizzard days of last winter in that city. A certain 
Mr. K. had over his dining-room a skylight which 
was burdened with a great weight of snow, and 
early one evening he took a snow-shovel and 
went up to remove it. He shovelled it off, and 
then it occurred to him that he would perform the 
same service for his next-door neighbor, whose 
dining-room lay side by side with his own, the 
construction of the two houses being alike. 


The inmate of the next house was a worth 
widow, whom Mr. K. had never met, but with 
whom his wife was on calling terms. 

Mr. K. proceeded to a position from which he 
could, as he supposed, safely shovel off the snow, 
but in doing so he made a false step and got on 
the skylight. Crash! went the Blass, and down 
throug the aperture went Mr. K. 

It chanced that his next-door neighbor was just. 
at this time eating her dinner. Mr. K. landed in 
a sitting aposture in the middle of her table, 
surrounded by snow, broken glass and china, 
and capsized dishes of food, and still manfully 
brandishing his snow-shovel. 

The shovel told the story to the widow. Al- 
though somewhat disconcerted, she quickly 
regained her composure, recognized the neighbor 
nom she had seen pass ber door, and exclaimed, 
politely: 

“ON 







K., I am very glad you've called! I've 


Mrs. K. speak of you!” 


——_+ 





Unvaried Diet. 


An amusing story is told of an old-time soldier 
who loved liquor better than food, and was bound 
to have his diet according to his taste. It was in 
the days when British soldiers provided them- 
selves with rations out of their pay. To insure 
the proper feeding of the men a strict inspection 
of the daily mess was instituted. It was found 
that unless this was done many soldiers would go 
without meat in order that they might have money 
to buy grog. 


Donald loved whiskey, and could live very well 
on oatmeal faeries he cechewed butcher's 
meat. But at the daily mess it was essential 
he should have meat before him. ee that 

For a long time Donald saved his money, and 
yet, to all appearance, lived up to the require- 
inents. When the officer went his round Donald 
had his mess before him. It was tripe, tripe, and 
wipe again or a change. hea 

“Do you always eat tripe?” asked the inspect 
officer, becoming a little suspicious, esting 

“Always, your honor,” replied Donald. 

Rinse ofiicer stuck a fork into the dish before 
him. 

“Well, Donald.” he remarked, “I never 
saw tripe with buttons on it.” belore 

The meat proved to be a slice from a pair of 
leather breeches. 


——_—_~«oe— 


Why? 








The peculiar simplicity of the French peasant 








ts Mlustrated by two incidents. A peasant went 
to his post-office and offered for the mail a letter 
which was over the weight specified for a single 
stamp. 

This is too heavy,” said the postmaster, “You 
will have to put another stamp on it,” 

Wh-wh-why,” said the peasant, with wide- 
open eyes, “w-w-will another stamp make it any 
lighter? k 

Another peasant, presiding over the municipal 
council of his village, gave the assembly a lecture 
on the lack of necessity for any more road-build- 





it is of no use to repair them, for nobody tre 
over them as for those which are good, 
whyglo whything to them @ntil they get bad?” 
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A Game With the Gulls. | 


Jack was paying his first visit to California, 
and his eyes were wide open for new and inter- 
esting sights. He had just left the car in which 
he and his father and mother had been travel- 
ling for tive long days across the continent, and | 
now they were all on the great ferry - boat, | 
crossing the bay from Oakland to San Francisco. | 

The first thing that attract- 
ed Jack’s attention was a 
beautiful gray and white bird 
which was flying close beside 
the boat, turning its head 
from side to side, and watch- 
ing Jack with its bright eyes, 
without a sign of fear. Then 
as he looked about he saw 
dozens more of the birds, 
some, like the first, of the 
softest gray and white, some 
of a dark, mottled, brownish 
color, and all either following 
steadily beside the boat or 
flying in circles around the 
stern. 

“O papa, what are they?” 
he asked in great excitement. 

“They are sea-gulls,”” his 
father answered. ‘No one 
is allowed to shoot them 
here, so they are very tame, 
and they always follow the 
ferry-boats back and forth in 
hopes of getting something 
tw eat. When any pieces of 
food are thrown out from the 
restaurant on the lower deck, 
you will see that they are on 
the lookout for it.” 

Surely enough, in a few 
minutes Jack saw something 
thrown over the side of the 
boat from the lower deck, 
and at the same instant a 
great screaming and flutter- 
ing began among the gulls. 
They seemed to be all at once 
right over the spot where the 
food fell, swooping down 
into the water, diving, swim- 
ming, reaching and seizing 
pieces wherever they could. 
A minute more and the 
excitement was over, all the 
food had been picked up by those who were 
quickest among them, and the lucky ones were 
busy eating what they had found, while the rest. 
were already following the boat again, watching 
for another chance. 

“Why couldn’t I feed them, papa?” asked 
Jack, suddenly remembering a bag of crackers 
which he had been carrying. 

“You can,” his father replied, “only you’d 
better let me throw the crackers for you, so they 
will go farther and you can see them better.” 

Jack willingly handed the bag to his father, 
who threw a piece of cracker out into the water. 
Most of the gulls saw it the instant it was 
thrown, and all flew after it at once, screaming 
and fluttering in their eagerness to get ahead of 
each other. Of course only one could get it, and 
that one was in a great hurry to swallow the 
large mouthful before any other could get it 
away from him. In a moment he was up again 
with the rest, watching Jack and his father this 
time, for they all seemed to know now where 
the crackers came from. 

When the next cracker was thrown, they all 
tried to catch it before it fell in the water. One, 
a little ahead of the rest, caught up with it in 
time, dropped his legs to balance himself in the 
air, stretched out his neck, snapped at just the 
right moment, and caught the piece of cracker in 
his beak—then a gulp, and it was gone, and Mr. | 
Gull was flying quietly along again, looking for 
the next mouthful. 

Jack clapped his hands in delight. This was 
like a game of ball, and the gulls made very good 
catchers. His father threw the crackers, one 
after another, and each time the gulls tried to 
catch the piece in the air. Once in a while there 
was no one of them quick enough, and they 
would all have to drop after it to the water, but 
only a few crackers from the bag had a chance 
to fall so far. Sometimes a gull would ina 
line with the cracker, go through his funny 
performance of dropping his legs and stretch 
out his neck, and snap—only to find that he had 
not measured the distance well, and the cracker 














was out of his reach. By the time Jack's bag of 
crackers was all gone some one else had brought 
a piece of bread which he threw bit by bit to th 
gulls, whose game of ball was amusing almost 
all the people on that end of the boat. The gulls 
were alw r , and still watched for more 
when the last piece had been thrown. 

By that time the boat had almost reached San 
Francisco, and Jack had to e his gulls, 
although he would have been glad to watch them 
as long as they were hungry. He played the 
same sort of game with them a guod many times 
after that, when he went back and forth on the 
ferry-boat, and both he and the gulls always 
enjoyed it just as well as they did the first time. 

RUTH TANGIER SMITH, 


—__ +0+_____ 


DoroTuy (as a turtle slowly crossed the 
road in front of her): Look, mamma, there’s 
somebody’s breastpin running off! 

















A Leaf Party. 


Three little girls wanted a party one fine day 
in summer. 

They had left their home in the city, and come 
to spend three long, bright months in the country 
home that they all loved dearly. 

“We want a country party,”’ Helen said, “not 
a bit like a city party. We must ask mamma 
about it.” . 

Mamma ‘thought that a leaf party would be 
delightful. The three little girls thought so, too, 
and danced almost as much in their joy as the 
leaves on the trees above them. 

Mamma picked a maple leaf, and they worked 
very busily cutting out paper leaves like the 
maple leaf. Then they wrote on them, “Will 
you come to my party to-morrow?” and sent 
them to their little friends. 

When “to-morrow” came, the table was put on 
the lawn under the maple-tree, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Oriole had a nest. They did hope Mr. 
Oriole would show his bright colors, and perhaps 
give them a song. .Anyway, they would leave 
some crumbs for him. 


gigs 
Hel Pos 


re = 





A king-bird had a nest in the apple-tree close | 


by. Wouldn’t they have fine guests if a king-, 
bird and Lord Baltimore would both eat their 
crumbs ? 


Helen and Marjorie made loi ains of maple 
leaves for a border to the table, and little Ruth 
picked large grape leaves from the wild grape- 
vines to hold the strawberries. 
rhubarb leaves for plates. 








When the children 
and playing games, mamma 
spend the next half-hour 
hunting for leaves. They were all to bring to 
her as many kinds of leaves as they could find 
on the lawn and ‘The one who 
found the most le and knew the names of 
the most leaves, was to have a little book with 
pictures of lovely Each one of the 
children hoped she would find the most. 

They worked as busily as the bees that were 


The party was a success. 
were tired of running 
proposed that. they 








beside the road. 








flowers. 


They had big | 


CHILDREN'S-D 


gathering honey and the vireos that were getting 
their food in the treetops, and talking about it 
all the time. The little plump hands got full 
of leaves they knew, and leaves they didn’t 
know. 

Sweet little Alice, who was lame, was glad 
her auntie had taught her about the flowers, so 
knew the hop-clover and the primroses and 
usans and many others. They were 
nds. 

The half-hour seemed very short, and the 
children didn’t suppose there were haif as many 
kinds of leaves to be found. It was Edith, sharp- 
eyed and restless, who found the most leaves, but 
it was the gentle Alice who knew their names. 
She couldn’t romp with the girls and was often 
left out in their plays; but the next few days she 
was happy, for the girls were hunting for leaves 
and flowers, and she was the one who knew best 
of all the girls what to call then. 

Helen and Marjorie and Kuth went to sleep 





cy tot who 
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TOW , 
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him in 
oa! 


TOSES , 
me ! 


that night tired and happy, and Marjorie dreamed 
that the leaves were dropping from the tree on | 
the table, and that Mr. Oriole was singing grace 
for his crumbs. ELIZABETH KEESE. 


—_~+o+-- —— 


My Days. 
Good days and bad days; ylad days and sad days; 
Days when all is mournful, and days when all is 
bright; 
Days I have a happy heart, and dance and go 
a-singing, 
And days I’ve naught but trouble from the 
morning till the night. 


Up days and down days; wise days and silly days; 
Days I lose my playthings, and days I bunip my 
head; 
Days I know my lessons, and jolly times are 
plentiful, 
And days I cry for nothing, and get sent up to 
bed. 


Big days and little days; young days and old days; 
Days that come and days that go, a long and 
passing train; 
And days when I am grown-up, like ‘days when I 
am little, 
Will still be sad or happy, full of sunshine or of 
rain. 





Days, days, and more days; my lifetime will be 
full of them ; 
And to make the sunshine brighter, and the 


darkness seem less drear; 
To make more bright than dark days, more glad 
lays than sorry days, 
stout heart to welcome them, and a hearty 
voice to cheer. 






EvA LOVETT. 


ee 


LirTLE Mary, aged five years, was greatly 
interested in the story of the good Samaritan, as 
related by her Sunday-school teacher. Upon 
her return home she gave her mother a vivid 
account of the selfishness of the priest and the 
Levite. “But,” added she, “by and by a good 
American came by and helped the poor man!” 
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| Banner. 





Nuts to Crack. 


1 
CHARADES. 


My first roams all through the meadow-lands, 
Yet motionless in the churchyard stands. 
Strange contradiction! and It is ven 
That whatever it does is done by 
My second is always dark, thou 
n burnished armor glitter ing | right. 
Tis the harbinger of peace 
and rest, 
arent ever a lover of fray 
an 
When the  volonies rose in @ 
righteous cause, 
And the tyrant roused thelr 
indignation, 
“My whole or die!” their 
watchword was; 
They did my whole, and 
formed a nation. 


in 
For plaything lost or broken 


Small boys will often grieve, 
you know; 
My Thee though surely not 


an wosden horse caused 
dreadful woe. 
If be te bad. thought to first 


Its an frame, and all its secrets 
learn 
His alae falr, his city wide, 
I second sure had not been 
burned. 


a dressed 


ML 

When comes my first, a wel- 
come thi ne 

My second it will surely bring; 

And ways when it brings 
Tm 

The sc solemn bells begin to 
ring. 

2. 

SOME THINGS I HAVE MET. 
The science of real being. 
gan instrument to measure 


core ‘middle of the foot. 
he. art of working 


wey 
Just 


metal 

A iiteral translation. 

A change in a word. 

en zjimlle expressed in one 


wane middle of the hand. 
Transformation. 
A worker in metals. 


3. 
VOWEL PUZZLE. 


The following words are 
formed by changing the first 
vowel. Example: A dance, 
jig; a sharp notch, jag. 

A wooden hammer, a kind 
of grain, a fish. 

building, an outer cover- 
ng a mound of earth. 
A piece of wood, a Pp! le of straw, a collar. 
Strong determination, a barrier for defence, a 
shaft in the earth. 
A tle, 8 curve, a company of people. 


4. 
FOUR DoGs. 


sitive dog, and a pretty pink do; 08 
nd & dog tl Hat can sparkle and shine, 
And a do; yeu have right before you, 
In this fittie riddle of mine. 


5. 
CONNECTED WORD-8QUARES. 
a eper left-hand square. Astrap. Extent. Tidy. 


oe efchond square. To raise. A notion. 


Dropped. A s! 
Central oto ry 4 cardinal point. A continent. 
A sney in Asia. Domesticated. 


r ny, oh hand 

A Yat er. Part of the 
Lower ht-hai are, 
plant. A plece of furniture. 


squares An army. A state. 


Not difficult. A 
A division of time. 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a plasterer and 
- Aehermant, One carries a hod, the other barries 


® When your friend is being beaten in a boat-race, 
the name of which nation do you call? Roman 
(row, man!). 

In what way is a miner like a thief? The more 
| pockets he finds to pick, the happier he is. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Beg in—begin. Act or—actor. Lac 
lace rated. Tonsil it is—tonsilitis. I 












t 

















portray. Bulletin—bullet in. Cashmere—cash 
mere. Brigand—brig and. 
River Dee. I nt, aded, decoy, de- 
, desire, device, deliver, descent, defeat, 
3. 1. all, bell, bill, 
boll, bu lust. 4. Ma 





mess, , mete, mite, 
mote, mui "Pack, peck, pick, pock, Puck. 7 
Rack’, reck, rick, rock, ruck. 8. Tan, ten, tin, ton, 











tun. 

1. 1. Cat, cater, pill, are, pillar—eaterpiliar. 2. 
Bull, rush—bulrush Port, ray—portray. 4 
Pear, a, chute—parachute. 

he Old Folks at Home. 2. Old Oaken 
Bu Robin Adair. 4. Last Rose of Summer. 






Ka ‘thie en Mavourne 
Scots Wha Hae. 

9. Comin’ Thro’ the 
11. America. 


n. 6, Oftin the 
Annie o’ the 
10. The 
Home, 


Stilly Night. 
anks 0’ Dee. 
r-Spangled 
Sweet Home. 
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THE SpEAKERSHIP.—The principal Repub- 
lican contestants for the Speakership of the next 
House were Representatives Sherman and Payne 
of New York, Hopkins of Illi-! 
nois and Henderson of Iowa. 
The first three have withdrawn, 
and the Republican vote will be 
given to Representative Hen- 
- derson, which will ensure his 
election. Mr. Henderson is one 
of the most popular men in 
Congress, a good parliamenta- 
oavio 8. Henoerson rian and an effective orator. 
He isa veteran of the Civil War, and lost a leg 
at the battle of Corinth. He is a native of 
Scotland, which makes him ineligible to the 
Presidency, and is about 60 years old. 

THE VOLUNTEER REGIMENTS in the Philip- 
pines are returning, their places being taken by 
regulars. The Oregon troops are on their way 
direct to Portland in the transports Ohio and 
Newport, and the Hancock is to bring the | 
Nebraska and some other troops. The Califor- | 
nians at Negros will be relieved by the Sixth | 
Infantry. 





ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL.—The 
British government was recently appealed to by | 
about 20,000 British residents in the ‘Transvaal 
to secure for them larger civil rights in that! 
republic, and relief from onerous restrictions of 
various kinds. President Kruger and Sir Alfred 
Milner, the British High Commissioner for South 
Africa, have held a conference on these questions, 
but without result. The gold-mines of the 
‘Transvaal, which are now the most productive 
in the world, have drawn in many thousand 
foreigners, until the ‘“Outlanders’ outnumber 
the Dutch burghers more than two to one, and 
pay most of the taxes, and yet are practically 
without share in the government. The Dutch 
are jealous of their prerogatives, and the Jameson 
raid made them distrustful of the English. 
‘They offer to arbitrate the questions, but England 
will not consent to that, as it would be a 
concession of the full independence of the Trans- 
vaal. The situation is a serious one. 

THE FRENCH CABINET, of which Monsieur 
Dupuy was premier, met an unexpected defeat. 
in the Chamber of Deputies June 12th, and 
resigned in consequence. The incident was an 
indirect result of the Dreyfus case. On the! 
Sunday following the decision of the Court of 
Cassation, President Loubet was grossly insulted 
by aparty of Royalists at the Auteuil race-course. ; 
On the next Sunday there was a counter demon- 
stration by the Socialists, which was repressed 
with some harshness by the police. On Monday 
the cabinet was interpellated by a Socialist 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, and Premier 
Dupuy’s explanation of the conduct of the police 
proving unsatisfactory, the chamber rejected a 
motion of confidence and adopted by a large, 
majority a motion hostile to the cabinet. 


A GREAT ENDOWMENT. — Mrs. Leland 
Stanford, of California, has executed deeds of | 
gift to the university named for her son, to} 
the estimated value of $30,000,000, This is. 
probably the largest single gift ever made to 
any educational institution. Mrs. Stanford only 
reserves control of the property during her life, 
in order that there may be no legal contest over 
it after her death. The property includes a one- 
fourth interest in the Southern Pacitic Railroad 
Company, large blocks of other stocks, and more 
than 100,000 acres of land. ‘The university 
begins its eighth year next fall with an enlarged 
faculty and new buildings in process of con- 
struction. 


EXILE IN SIBERIA.—For many years Russia 
has used Siberia as a kind of penal settlement, 
sending thither thousands of political and other 
prisoners for permanent exile. Before there 
was railway communication the prisoners suffered 
great hardships on the way, and many died 
before they reached the settlements to which 
they had been condemned; but the opening up 
of Siberia to settlement and agriculture by 
means of the great trans-Siberian railway makes 
it desirable to abandon this practice; and the 
tsar has appointed a commission to recommend 
some other method of punishment, and an 
improvement of the condition of the exiles now 
in Siberia. 


Tne FALL Evrections.—This is an “off 
year" in national politics, and it does not promise 
to be a year of great interest in state affairs, as 
only eleven states hold elections next November, 
and in only six of these—Maryland, Ohio, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Kentucky and Mississippi—are 
governors to be chosen. Contests for seats in 
the United States Senate will affect the legislative 
elections in Virginia and Mississippi, and in 
both states there is expected to be a more or less. 
general expression of the preferences of the 
voters, in the primaries, as to who shall be Sena- 
tors. ‘This is intended as a step toward the elec- 








tion of Senators by the direct vote of the people. 
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{9% Sa, Sewing Machine 


We Pay Freight. 
At Any Price. 









Self-Threading Shuttle. 


HE publishers of THE 
Youtu’s COMPANION 
were the first parties who 
ever offered a FIRST CLASS 
high grade Sewing Machine 
at practically wholesale 
price. In spite of the low 
price, $19.00, we have 
always maintained the high 
grade of the New Compan- 
ion. The success of our 
plan has induced parties to 
offer to make for us sew- 
ing machines which could 
be sold at from $1c.00 to 
$15.00. We have, of course, 
DECLINED all such offers, as it is our purpose to supply our subscribers with the Best ONLY. The 
New Companion has stood the test of years in all climates and on all kinds of work. Probably no 
machine is more widely or favorably known in the United States. If you have any idea that you 
will need a new sewing machine (and that you do not care to pay $45.00 when you can obtain from 
us as good a one for $19.00) please send us a postal. We will mail you at once the most complete 


and beautiful Sewing Machine Instruction Book ever issued by any firm. This book fully explains i 








how to use the machine and its attachments. The lower cut illustrates one of the attachments in 


operation. SEND FOR THE BOOK. 
.. Festimonials .. 





I ordered one of your New Companion Sewing Machines 
some two years ago, and it is liked so much that I order 
this one not for myself but for a friend.— C. W. ANDERSON, 
Tomahawk, Va. 

ne 


Received the New Companion Sewing Machine May 16th 
and am very well pleased with it. I have not used all of 
the attachments yet, but what I have 
used work beautifully. I think the 
Companion does as good work as the 
$65.00 machines here. I am perfectly 
satisfied with it.— 

Mrs. I. J. PRITCHARD, Acampo, Cal. 


Ht 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
came this morning, apparently in per- 
fect order. It is a beauty, beyond my 
expectation, and has been running all 
day. I have received nothing from you 
at any time thas did not come fully up 
to representations, and am confident 
this beautiful machine will be no 
exception toa hitherto invariable rule. 
— E.G. Warers, Baltimore, Md. 


wen 


In regard to the New Companion 
Sewing Machine that I got last October, 
we are well pleased with it and think 
it is as good or better than some of 
the $40.00 or $50.00 machines that are 
sold here.—W. E. DiLLMANn, Trinity 
Springs, Ind. 


Ruttler in Operation, 


On receipt of $19.00 we will deliver the machine, freight pata, at any railroad freight office 
east of Colorado. Or we will deliver the machine, freight paid, at any office in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office West of these States for $3.00 
extra. We also allow 15 days’ trial, and if the machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can 
be returned, and the amount paid Will be refunded. We warrant every machine for 5 years. 


JUNE 29, 1899, 
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Big Reductions in 
Brass Band Instruments, 


Drums and Uniforms. Write for catalog, 
#45 illustrations, PREE; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & DEALY 40 Adams St., Chicago. 





RAIN AND MICROBES.—Sir William Crookes 
and Prof. James Dewar, while examining the 
condition of the river Thames, have made an 
interesting observation on the effect of rain in 
increasing the number of microbes in the stream. 
After a hard rain, lasting several days, they 
found that the microbes were about six times as 
numerous in ‘Thames water as they were before 
the rain, and when fair weather set in again, 
the number of microbes rapidly decreased. The 
increase, it is believed, came from both the air 
and the land, but in this case, fortunately, the 
microbes were all of harmless species. 


A Kitren’s Lesr.—It isa matter of common 
observation that cats always fall upon their feet. 
Recently a Maltese kitten about two-thirds 
grown, belonging to Mr. J. H. Serviss of Closter, 
New Jersey, was chased by a dog, and took 
refuge in a tall tree, which has almost no branches 
up toa height of 60 feet. ‘The kitten ascended | 
tw that elevation, and apparently through terror | 
refused to descend. It remained on its lofty | 
perch four days and nights, including one night 
of tempestuous rain and lightning. Finally a 
boy, armed with climbers, was sent after the 
kitten. On his approach, it ran out on a slender 
branch and leaped. Mr. Serviss watched it 
descend, and observed that its legs were widely | 
sprawled, and that it kept its belly toward the | 
ground, until, striking a small branch of a neigh- 
boring tree about 15 feet from the ground, its 
balance was destroyed, and it fell on its side. 
No bones were broken, but it was severely 
bruised, and for several days it would swallow 
nothing but water. Soon it entirely recovered. 

INHABITANTS OF THE NILE.—The Egyp- | 
tian government has determined to send a seien- 
tific expedition along the Nile, from its mouth to 
its upper waters, for 
the purpose of study- 
ing the fishes inhabit- 
ing the great river. 
The specimens are to, 
be sent to London for 
examination. It is 
known that about 90 
species of fish inhabit 
the Nile, but it is believed that many more will 
. be discovered. It is also boped that many 

problems relating to the fishes sculptured on 
Egyptian monuments will be elucidated. 





CoRUNDUM VERSUS STEEL, 
years past the use of corundum has greatly 
increased, partly as a result of the discovery of 
corundum deposits in North Carolina and Geor- 
gia. More lately it has been found in Ontario. 
Originally corundum was derived almost exclu- 
sively from India. Ranking next to the diamond 
ip hardness, it has long been employed for 
grinding gems and other hard materials. At 
present the use of ‘corundum wheels”’ is spread- 
ing. These wheels are composed of corundum 
grains firmly cemented together, and are said to 
be twice as effective and durable as emery wheels. 
‘They are employed instead of steel files for 
eutting down metal surfaces, and in place of 
grindstones for sharpening tools. A corundum 
wheel, it is averred, will grind off a pound of 
iron in one-eighth of the time and at one-seventh 
of the cost required to do the same work with a 
file. 


Within a few 


NATURAL SNOWBALLS.—Last March there 
was a remarkable exhibition at Grafton, New 
Hampshire, of the comparatively rare phenome- 
non of “snow-rollers." Freshly fallen snow 
was rolled by the wind into innumerable eylin- 
ders, some of them as large as a barrel, which 
dotted the hills and fields. Similar rollers have 
been seen in recent years in Connecticut, in 
Kansas and in the State of Washington. ‘The 
size varies with the strength of the wind. 

Toy BALLoons as Lire-PRESERVERS.— 
M. Charles Janet of Beauvais has proved by 
experiment that little india-rubber balloons are 
capable of supporting in the water persons who 
cannot swim, and that they are very effective in 
quickly bringing to the surface a swimmer who 
has been submerged by a wave or an eddy. He 
proposes their adoption as life-preservers. Four 
little balloons, rolled up with a yard of small 
cord, and not too bulky to be carried in a lady’s 
purse, constitute his apparatus. In case of need, 
the balloons are to be inflated to about half their 
full capacity, as in that condition they offer the 
greatest resistance to the action of the waves. 

THE TuGRiIn FoG-DisreLLer.—This in- 
vention for increasing the safety of navigation is 
described in the Monthly Weather Review. It 
consists of a pipe eight feet long and three inches 
in interior diameter, having a wide flange at the 
mouth. It is connected by a tube with a blower 
capable of sending through it a powerful stream 
of warm air, which opens a hole in the mist, 
thus enabling the navigator to obtain a view 











through the densest fog for several hundred feet. 
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ht by mail 

or personally at Eastu psie, N. 
Young men and women repared for busi 
Situation: Catalogue Free. 








uess pursuits. 
CC. GAIN 


Box 47, rPpoughkeepaie, N. 


Your Work? 


If you are dissatisfied 
with your situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 
snex 88, write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 
and learn how others so situated are getti 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 
trical Engineering, Architecture, or any of 
the Civil Engines ering Courses are 
soon qualified for salaried draft- 
ing room positions. Write 

tor pamphlets. 
‘The International 
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GRAPE 
A NEW AND HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS FOOD. 

The odd-sounding name is used to designate a 
peculiar food, made not exactly in the shape of 
nuts, but having a pleasant, nutty flavor and crisp 
brittleness that makes them a charming favorite 
with the palate. 

Of yet more value than the taste is the food 
value of Grape-Nuts. They are largely composed 
| of Grape-Sugar (your diction y can tell you 
about that), and those who use them will find the 
morning meal has not.only been pleasant, but has 
been quickly and easily digested; for grape-sugar 
is an article produced in the human body at one 
stage of the digestion of food, and is at once ready 
for transformation into good healthy blood and 
nourishment. 

It should not be understood that the grape-sugar | 
| of which Grape-Nuts is made has been produced 
in the human body. But this grape-sugar is made 
by much the same process as the body employs, 
and is produced by natural treatment of grains 
without any foreign substance whate It is 
made by the Postum Co., at Battle Creek, Mich. 
The result is perhaps the most highly nutritious 
| food ever produced. 

Grocers sell Grap 




















Nuts. 


Pears’ 


What 
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a luxury Pears’ 


soap 

It is the cheapest and 
best toilet ‘soap in all the 
world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores 
sell it, especially druggists. 


Hauthaway’s 
Russet Polish. 


Applied and polished with a 
cloth, No need of soiling 

the hands. A few moments 
each morning with Hauth- 
away’s Polish 
keeps the shoes 
like new. 


Sold Wherever 
Shoes Are Sold. 


By mail 15c. 


C.L. Hauthaway & Sons, 
Boston, Mass. 
Lenther Pollsh. 


Estab 
1852. 









Try our P 








There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 


Kodak 





Simplicity and Kodak, 


Quality created the 
standard by which all 


cameras are measured. | 


That’s why the clerk says: ‘It’s as 
good as a Kodak,’’ when trying to sell 
an inferior camera. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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WILL Make First-Class Bookkeeper of you in six weeks at home 
for 83. Write, Goodwin, Expert, R481, 1215 B'way, NV. ¥. 


HE1_ $900 to $2309 RUXSAVICTOR sacnse 


MACHINE 
and Heavy Work. Reliable and Finely 
teed for 40 Yours. Write for Catalogue. 
DAYS FREE TRIAL. We Pay Freig! 
9161 to 167 Plymoyth Pl. Chieago, 


Illustrating Taught By Mail. 


Most practical course ever devise 

fits for salaried position 

} short. 
tain, 
Mlustrating, Indianapolis, Ind. Opp. P. 












Ee ee 
The Magic Square, | 
A handsomely lithographed | 


Puzzler 


for young i pore and not too 
lor older folks. 






NEWSPAPER 
SKETCHING 
| MAGAZINE 









Expenses low. 
Begin now. 
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BICYCLE SUNDRIES. | 
sé | Fp 
Es S onders"hy Mal “a 7 wi clesals vie | SEN REE 
Fi ieee oe Cliperigert #1 Cr- | on receipt of two-cent stamp. 
|35 :. Enamel (ar )abe. Address, 
)*S . Frank Eveland, 150 Nassau St.N-¥, #3 | DWINELL-WRIGHT CO. 
| ~ Fe 


| WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
Fcpoen 


Boys and 
Watch, also a 
14 dozen Packs, 
Send your full address by return mail 
we will forward the Bluine post paid, and 
a large Premiuy Nomoney require, 
| Bluine Co., Box 105, C ord Junction, Mass. 


WANTED, A case of bad health that R-TP-AN-S 


P: 


rincipal Coffee Roasters of | 
Boston, Mass. | 


n get a Nickel-Pls 
and Charm for si 
of Bluine at 10 


Is ci 



















BORATED 
TALCUM 











will not benefit. They banish pain 
_ ant prolong life. One gives rellef, 








Note N-8 on the package and accept 
N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
ad atany drug-store. ‘Ten 





i 
stimonials will be mailed 

for p cents, forwarded. to the RIPAN 
IGAL CO, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York, 


DON’T LEAVE YOUR KEYS 


in the front door. Fasten 
them to the pocket or waist- 
band withakey chainsecured 
y proved Wash- 

Patent Fastener. 
| om easiFy, grips like grim 











































) and 

affiictions of the ekin 
“*A little higher in price, perhaps, 
fran wortatess subatitules, but’ 

reason for it.” Ke all odor of pe 

spiration. Delightful after Sha 

Sold every where, or mailed on receipt of 5c. Get Me 

( the original. ) Sample free. Gaunaxp Mexwex 


| % cents. Catalogue of other 
RING CO., 


| novelties, free. 
| Shere AMERICA 
Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 
B & Girl: 
You can easily earn watches, cameras, solid gold rings, 
sporting goods, musical instrumenta and many other 
valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of Royal 
wlish Ink Powder ai l0c each, Every p 
ok. We ask'n 
forward you 18 packages with pretium list and full instruction 
hen you sell the Ink Powder send the m to us and select 


your pi This js an honest offer. We tr De 
ctunity. Write for the outfit to 


5000 BICYCLES 


erstoek. closed out 
‘Standard’ 99 Models 
guaranteed, #10 to M25, 
"98 & '97 models $B to $15. 
Shopworn and second hand 
wheels, good machines, 
$3 to B10, Great Factory 
Clearing Sale. We ship any- 
oi where, to any one, on ap- 
| proval and trial w thont a centin advance, 
EARN A BICYCLE by helping us advertise our 
superb wheels. Easy work and sure reward on our new plan. We | 
will give der Agent in each town FREE USE of Sample 
duce them, Write at Ones for Onr Speelal Offer. | 


£COM ago, U1 





And Premiums — 


LARKIN 


Factory to Family. 


Our offer Sully ex 
plained in” Youth's 
Companion, Feb, 16th 
and March 30th. 


Ss 


SOAPS 


END for a beautiful booklet free. 
tells how to obtain, free, the feenaine 


Larkin Premiums worth $16.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., 


tlose this Larkin Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


banter” RE E 


A dainty book that will help you make the most 
delicious desserts. By Mrs, Lincoln, author of che 
Boston Cook Book. Sent free because it com- 
mendsthe ImpROVED TRIPLE MOTION WHITE 
MOUNTAIN FR. 3. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Dept. M, Nashua, X. Hl. 


To Amateur 
Photographers. 


HE COMPANION’S 
and Contest for 
1898, will be condu 
as in previou: 
All amateut photographers are invited to con- 
tribute, with the assurance that every contribution 
will be placed on exhibition, each bearing the 
name and address of the send 
For the best photographs—that i 
standpoint of the artist and the 
the following awards will be made: 








Photographie Exhibition 
pictures taken since Oct. 1, 
ed on the same liberal terms 


Cut the string 
And let it run; 
Nothing like it 
Under the sun. 
There's delight itn the 
flavor, there's health in 
the purlt A Root- 
j beer. reat tem per- 
ance oe hen the day 
is hot there is no drink so 
satisfying; when the vi 
tali slowno drink is so 
beneficial; when you are 
over heated no drink is so 
cooling as 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


A temperance drink for everybody. 


Make it yourself at home. A package of 
Extract makes five gallo es Root- 
beer, Carbonated ready for drinking. oid 
everywhere by the bottle and case. Write to 
THE CHARLES E, HIRES COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, and ask how a boy can make 
to $4.60 per day 








Rootbeer 


One 
Backage 











best from the 
hotographer— 





Extract 
Fills 


Men's Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to'ench’ of the 
Twenty-Five Men next in order of merit. 


Women’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
BECOND PRIZE. wenty Dollars and Diploma, 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to’ each of the 
Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 


Boys’ Class. 
For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma, 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and a loma. 
BOYS' HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Boys next in order of merit. 


’ Class. 


For 1s who will not have passed their eighteenth 

birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 

FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 

GIRLS' HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 


Beginners’ Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


For those who took their first picture with their own 
camera since October 1, 1898 


Humorous Class. ONE PRIZE, Five Dollars. 





Gir 








GRAND PRI OF A SILVER VA 


A solid silver vase will be given for the best single 
set of photographs in the entire collection in addition 
to whatever 








y have been awarded. 
will be awarded to the best work 
the cup will then be awarded to the 









| ig of solid silver of beautiful design and 

| nine inches high. It is valued at 880.00. The name of 

the winner will engraved upon it toget with a 

suitable inseription. 

A CERTIFICATE. 

ending fi nore pictures will 
eof exhibit, suitable for 
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< ONDITIONS. 
The receipt of photographs will be considered 





| sufficient evidence that the sender intends to 
abide by these conditions: 
Every contributor must be an amateur. 
Every photograph must hav been taken since 
October 1, 18%. 
Contributors may send any number of pictures of 


There are none so deaf 
as those who won't buy 


Wilson’s sone" Ear-Drums 


Sense 
sound-conductors. Inyis- 


The ouly scientific 
ible, confortable, eMicient. They fit in the ear. | 
Thousands testify 


Doetors recommend ther. 
to their perfection and to benetit derived. 


Information and book of letters from many users, free. 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 
Louisville, 















Eaeh pictur 
should be frame 
No picture ean be paid for or return 
the property of The Companion, to use as it may please 
| The competition closes at noon, October 2, 1899. 


1; it becomes 





Photographs should be carefully wenied fully 
prepaid, and should bear the name of the sender 
on the outside. They should be addressed to 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTME 
Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
Class. 









100 Trust Building, 


Ky. 





The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
per of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
76 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
‘Seribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elght—which is the number 

ven for fistare ‘@ gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 





New 


§ riptions can commence at any time 
uri 


e year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
Beriber directly to this office, “We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Thould. be, made ‘in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order- 

HEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post: 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
Tequested to do 0. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. tis 

st sure to wear a hole through the envelope 

be lost, or else It is stolen. Persons who send 

silver to us In a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription Is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 





















Returning your paper will not enable us to dis. 
continue It, 4s we cannot find your name on our 
ks unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this ts done. 

Caution against ving money to strangers 
torenew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment Of, money 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 





PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


201 Columbus Avenue. 





MOUNTAIN SICKNESS. 


EOPLE who live near the sea 
often experience very disa- 
greeable, and sometimes even 
alarming, symptoms when they 
first go to a place having a 
high altitude. These symptoms 
constitute the affection known 
as mountain sickness. 

Some persons suffer from 
this trouble more or less se- 
verely when they visit a place of even moderate 
elevation, such as Denver or the City of Mexico; 
but usually they become accustomed to the 
elevation in a few days, and are then perfectly 
comfortable, except perhaps for a little shortness 
of breath upon slight exertion. 

The pronounced symptoms of mountain sickness 
usually make themselves felt when a person 
inexperienced in mountain-climbing reaches a 
height of nine or ten thousand feet. 

The first sign is shortness of breath; the climber 
finds that he is forced to stop and take several 
deep inhalations before he can go on. Then 
comes a weakness of the legs, which give way, 
and oblige him to rest at still shorter intervals. 
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before aceusing bis neighbors of a grave offence, 
for the method of judging was something of an 
ordeal, as well to accuser as to accused. When 
any one was charged with a serious crime, the 
old men conducted him and his accuser to some 
deep pool, and there, in the presence of relatives 
and friends, caused them to dive beneath the 
water. He who remained under the longest was 
accounted to have spoken the truth. 

The religious beliefs of these inhabitants of the 
Philippines were as peculiar as their ideas about 
justice. As toa future life, they considered that 
state to be the privilege of the good. The bad, 
they believed, were judged after death, and when 
found guilty, were pitched into a fire and com- 
pletely consumed. 

They had their theory of evolution also, only in 
their case the man had not been evolved from the 
monkey, but the monkey from the man. When 
asked why the monkey looked so much like a 
man, they said it was because he was ouce a man, 
but he was very lazy, and would not plant rice. 
Then his companion threw a stick at him, where- 
upon he assumed his present state, the stick 
becoming his tail. 


KILLED BY ANTS. 


An exchange tells of a man in Australia who 
was killed by ants. Such an occurrence is said 
not to be so very uncommon in that country. It 
is described as more dreadful than the horrors 
devised by the most ingenious of the Grand 
Inquisitors. 


The man was a prospector, and while digging 
in the side of a hill was injured by a fall of earth. 
As he lay partly covered and unable to move, he 
was attacked by a nest of ants, and for more than 
an hour millions of the voracious inseets simply 
Ere him. He died shortly after being res- 
cued. 

There is a case on record of a Ballarat wood- 
carter who was found under his overturned dray, 
suffering fearful torments. He had been attacke 
by ants, and would certainly have succumbed 
had it not been for his dog. The animal, a cattle- 
dog, only discovered what was wrong after several 
hours, and then, by poreeeen ty seratching at the 
stream of ants on the ground and licking them 
from his master’s face and arms, kept him com- 
paratively free till help arrived. 





NO LONGER ISOLATED. 


Farmhouses separated from their nearest neigh- 
bor by many miles have justly been considered as 
lonely places. Now, however, in Australia, where 
many such isolated farmhouses exist, the monot- 
ony of farm life is broken. 


Farms that are far apart are connected, and 
their inmates hold converse with one another. 
The medium is the telephone, and the possibility 
of its use in such a connection is due to a recent 
discovery. 

To put wires from one farmhouse to another 
would be a work too expensiye to be contem- 
plated, but it was found that the wire fences in 
common use in Australia were efficient lines of 
communication for telephonic purposes. The 
idea was seized upon and put in’ ey oe use. 
Friendly intercourse was established between 
families as many as a dozen miles apart, and 
fences, that before bad served to shut in and 
separate, became a medium for drawing families 
together. 


| STAMPS ! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
> 50%. l0odiff. stamps 10c. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


10 STAMPS, Album 4 List FREE 100 diff. stampa. fine, 
only loc, Agts. wtd. 50%. 0. A. STEGMAN, St.Louis, Mo. 


FFOR SALE. The real estate, stock and 
good-will of the largest and best ap- 
pointed commission sale stable in Boston ; 
plant finely located an 
equipped with all modern 
improvements necessary, 
equipa; enjoyini 
hc 
doing a 
over $100,000 per annum ; | 
has been conducted by | 
present ropes 23 yrs. 
Address A. D. Woodward, 
Btation 


Cameras at Lower Prices. 
END 5 Caniers: for 3 ee 
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The Daisy Air Rifle 


is a practical rifle at less than the price of a 
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The pulse becomes rapid, and if the climber 
persists in his task, he begins to have palpitations 
of the heart and throbbing pulse, which can be 
felt and heard beating in the head. 

With this there is dizziness, the face becomes 
more or less purple, headache is severe, and there 
is nausea, and very frequently nosebleed, the 
latter affording considerable relief to the conges- 







PRETTY GOOD FISHING. 


A sportsman known to Forest and Stream was 
once on the beach at the outlet of a creek in New 
York State, looking for shore birds, when he saw 
a colored boy, who was fishing for perch, lay 
down his pole at the call of his mother to do some | 
errand. 
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tion of the head. At the same time the hands 
and feet are cold, and the sufferer feels drowsy, 
although sleep ameliorates his symptoms but 
little. 

The symptoms felt by some visitors in Colorado, 
although less marked than these, are still of the 
same sort. There is breathlessness on walking 
rapidly or ascending stairs, the heart beats more 
forcibly and more rapidly than usual, and there is 
difficulty in keeping the extremities warm. 

The cause of all this trouble is the rarefaction 
ofthe atmosphere. The lungs receive less oxygen 
in proportion to the exertion they make, and so 
comes the shortness of breath. This causes a 
change in the blood circulation, and this, in time, 
leads to most of the other symptoms described. 

The exertion of climbing increases the trouble, 
but is not the sole cause of it, for aéronauts suffer 
in the same way, although perhaps not until they 
have reached a greater elevation. 

The only cure is time, or a descent to a lower 
level. A measure of relief can sometimes be 
obtained by taking small quantities of dried 
prunes or onions, or smelling garlic. An occa- 
sional sip of strong coffee, tea, or beef extract is 
also useful. This is the treatment followed by 
the guides in the high region of the Andes in 
Ecuador and Peru. 
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SOME INHABITANTS OF THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 


Civilization assuredly works wonders in a com- 
munity, but it often renders the community less 
interesting, or at least less picturesque, than 
before. That was what Professor Worcester, 
who visited Palawan, of the Philippine Islands, 
thought when he contrasted the wild Tagbanuas 
with their partially civilized brethren. The wilder 
people were to him the more interesting. 

Their small village houses of bamboo were 
perched high in the air. When the inhabitants 
wanted to write a letter, they took fresh Joints of 
bamboo for not per, and scratched their letter 
in vertical columns, like the Chinese. They had 
asimple syllabic alphabet in common use, point- 
ing, in Professor Worcester’s opinion, to a time 
when they possessed a higher civilization than at 
present. 

These peculiar people were not without a form 
of government. The affairs of h community 
were administered by a council of old men, who 
dispensed justice ording to tradition and their 
own sense of what was right. 

It is to be inferred that a man thought twice 
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The sportsman put his gun aside, and took the 
cane pole and fished, adding a dozen reh to 
the boy’s string, and then sneaked off. Presently 
@ second sportsman, happening that way, aske 
the boy the usual question, and received this 
answer: 

“Yess’r, dey’s good fishin’ heah. W’en I stop 
to run to de sto’ fo’ to get some cawn-meal fo’ 
mam’, de perch dey come outen de crick an’ jes’ 
strings deyselves awn my string. I don’ on’stan’ it, 
but dey’s jes’ as good fo’ breakfas’ ’s if dey was 
cotched awn a hook.” 


NOT MERE OBSTINACY. 


An amusing story of amateur sport comes to 
the London Academy from the far East, all the 
way from Perak, in the Malay Peninsula. 


The sun was blazing down on a field of hot, 
all waiting for a tall 
raw-boned beast to yield to the importunities o 
the starter and get into line. 

The patience of the latter was nearly exhausted. 
“Bring up that horse!” he shouted. “Bring u 
that beast! You'll get into trouble over this, 
tell you that!”” 

The rider of the refractory beast, a youthful 
lightweight, replied, patiently: 

“T'm as tired of it as you are, sir, but I can’t 
help it. This is a eab-horse, this horse is. He 
won't start till the door shuts, and I haven't got 
a door!” 





FRIGHTFUL. 


Mary Alden had lived all her fifteen years in the 
country, far removed from railroads, and when 
her father acc 
shops of the great railroad corporation at G., 
and settled his family in a house overlooking the 
switch-yards, her life was filled with terror. 

On the first occasion of her crossing the 
a long train of cars was being disconnect 
distributed. To her horror, she heard a man at 
nd shout to another, “Never mind that 
jumper! You can’t wait. Cut her in two, and 
throw the head end down here.” 

Mary fainted. 














SYMPATHY. 


Probably the reader has heard voices which the 
following will recall to his mind: 





“I know Mr. Pidgerly is a good man,” said one 
of the members of the family, after the caller had 
gone, “but it makes me so tired to hear him 
talk!” 

1 know why it is,” said another member of the 
family. ‘You feel ‘like clearing your throat all 
the time to help him out.” 





pted a position in the machine | 
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ROM the day of his 


c 


victory over Young 
Slam, Roy Bell was 
popular in the shops, and 
thus somewhat tempted 
to self-conceit; but he 


kept his head weil, aud, 
never forgot or neglected old Andrew Moore’s ' 


words, “Ye’re tu be in Watty Gibb’s gang; do 


what he tells ye, and do it as well as ye can.” ! 


But it was not by mere obedience that he won 
the heart of shrewd Watty, another Scotch- 
man and a very skilful 
machinist, who had served a 
seven years’ long apprentice- 
ship in Glasgow before 
coming to these shops. 

“Yon Professor’s a fine 
lad,” Watty told Andrew 
Moore, after a year or more 
of careful watching of the 
apprentice. “I’ll bind mysel’ 
wi’ no predictions—but if he 
disna come to something in 
the warld I’ll be disappointit. 
It’s not only be does what 
he's told and that wi’ his 
heart in it, but the lad’s got 
initiawtive—he can tind work 
for himsel’. And he’s got 
Manners, and better than 
manners — there's a kind 
heart atween his ribs. He's 
one that takes thocht for 
ithers ; for example, if there's 
ony of us working outside 
and him inside, we'll find 
our dinner-pails warmin’ up 
on the stove when we come 
in.” 

“He’ll have made friends, 
then,” said old Andrew. 

“Ye may say so, sir. The 
men was for thinking him a 
dude at first, but now ye'll 
hear them say, ‘Professor's a 
gentleman, born and bred.’ 
A modest lad, too, and one 
that’s like to be a grand 
mechanic. He’s always for 
learning better ways of doing 
things, and his professional 
readin’ would surprise ye.” 

“Take care ye dinna show 
him ony special favors, or there’ll be jealousy 
come up,” said Andrew; and that was the 
very consideration which kept the young man 
in the shops a few months longer than Watty 
thought needful. 

But at the end of Roy’s second year a clerk 
handed him an order to come the next morning 
to the office of the superintendent. ‘“Ihere’s 
to be an examination for firemen,’ the clerk 
said. 

As Roy sat next morning in the outer office, 
awaiting the superintendent, a large, raw- 
boned, broad-shouldered man came in. He 
was more than a dozen years Roy's senior, had 
long been a helper in the boiler shop, and 
although he was an Irishman and not a 
Scotchman, was always known as “Sandy,” 
from his hair and freckles. 

“Is it an examination ther’s goin’ to be?’’ 
he asked, nervously. 

“Yes,” answered Roy. 

“For firemin?” 

“Yeg,"" 

“Will there be writin’ in it?” 

“I suppose so."” 

“An’ readin’ and spellin’?” 

“It’s likely.” 

“‘Begorra, I don’t think I’ll make it,” he 
said ; and the perspiration gathered on Sandy's 
brow. “Phwat’s the use o' readin’ an’ writin’ 
an’ spellin’, annyway, to be firin’ an engine? 
Sure, a man kin ring a bell an’ shovel coal 
widout thim. Eh?” 

“But suppose your engineer should be taken 
sick on the road, and you had to take his train 
and bring it in? How would you be able to 
read his orders, or sign them?” 

“Say,” said Sandy, lowering his voice, “if 
they lave me by yez at the table, will ye lave 





In Five Chapters.— Chapter II. 


him from the beginning, and some soon 
pronounced him one of the best firemen | 
on the division; but trouble was brewing 
for him, and it came when his own 
engineer was replaced by a man from a 
Western road. 

‘This man, a restless, irritable creature 
named Jackson, was forever talking of his 
experience in the West; telling how much 
better things were done, and what trains 
he had run there. For some unknown 
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me see y’re paper—phwat yez put on 





it? I niver had larnin’; but I have an reason he “took a scunner at Roy,” as 
ould mother in Ireland, and I want to Watty Gibb said, and soon suggested to 
git firin’ to send her more money. I’m the foreman of the roundhouse that 
helpin’ in the boiler shop these six years.”” Professor was a good enough boy, but too 

“It isn't likely they’ll leave us to- young to be given a strong man’s work. 


gether,” said Livy, “aud if they do, i When this assertion came to the ears of the 
can’t show you my answers. But 1'll tell you, | other firemen there was a good deal of laughter 
Sandy—I'll teach you to read and write for | and gossip at Jackson's expense, 

yourself, if you'll come down to the Y. M. C. | “That fellow's got the big-head badly," said 
A. rooms at nicht.” ‘one. “He talks about what he run out West. 
| “Will ye, thin? God bless ye, Professor! | Run nothin’! I’ll bet he never had a run 











‘“WOULD YE BE SO KIND AS TO SHOW THIS GENTLEMAN HOW TO PACK HIS VALVES?” 


I'll never fergit y’re kindness!” said Sandy ; | faster than twenty-five miles an hour, regular | 
and that was the beginning of a connection ; time, in his life!" | 
that was of great importance to both. | “They say he told Professor to mind his own 
Superintendent Good came in, and at once | business when he offered to help him fix his 
began the examination of poor Sandy, whose | engine,” added another ; ‘and Professor knows 
utter failure to write a legible application for \ more about an engine in a minute than that: 
the place of fireman disposed of him in a few ; fellow does ina year. Gah! That Jack don’t 
minutes. know the first thing about fixing a modern 
Roy's turn came next. He was subjected to | engine!” 
a severe examination in reading and writing! ‘Well, if f was Professor I'd see him a long ; 
and computing time; he was rigidly questioned | way first before I’d help him out, if he told me | 
as to his habits; then he was sent down to the | to mind my own business," added another. 
company’s surgeon for examination in seeing} But this severity of comment was mild and 
and hearing, and especially in distinguishing | vague compared with that of Watty Gibb 
between the colors of red and green. | when told by the master-mechanie of the’ 
As his papers were accepted, he was put as : suggestion that Roy should come back into the , 
firernan upon an extra switch engine for a few shop and get older before settling down finally 
weeks, where he found the work harder than ; on the road. 
anything he had ever done in the shops. But| “Older!” Watty said. ‘“He’s old enough, 
true to his promise to Sandy, every night, tired | noo, to keep steam better nor half the men on | 
as he was, he caine back to the reading-room | the division! And ye'll find he does it wi’ | 
after supper and taught the grateful Irishman. | less coal, too! .A lot o’ they fellies hae no; 
Clumsy as Sandy was, he was very much in | heid at a’ aboot putting tire intil an engine. 
earnest, and as he had good intelligence he | They'll come intil the yairds pilin’ it in as if 
was soon able to read fairly, and to write so! they had fifty miles to go yet; and their 
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festive scene; but even as he was putting on 
his coat to depart, there was an outcry, and 
behold, Jackson, with his engine beyond his 
control, was coming rapidly down the track 
leading to the machine-shop. 

“Look! Look! There's some o’ that blow- 
hard’s fool work, noo!” cried Watty, excitedly. 
“Oot o’ the way there, men! Quick, or he'll 
kill ye all!” This was to the men at work 
near the track inside the shop. “IIa! Weel 
done! Weel done, Professor! Hech, mon, 
but that was a close call!" 

Out poured grimy men, out came Andrew 
Moore, the master-mechanic. Ina moment a 
large group of workmen, firemen and engineers 
were about Jackson's engine, which had been 
stopped with a jolt scarcely a foot from the 


doors of the machine-shop, by Roy setting 
the air-brakes to their full capacity. 
engineer had stopped tugging at his throttle 


The 


lever. by which the steam was controlled, and 
was now examining it wrathfully. Greatly 
excited was Jackson. He 
trembled as he stepped down. 
from the engine, and the 
perspiration stood on his face 
in great beads. 

“What’s the matter wi’ 
ye, Jackson?” demanded 
Master - Mechanic Andrew 
Moore. “D’ye want to 
knock in the side o’ the 
buildin’ and kill us a’?”” 

“Matter? Matter? Why, 
an engine that’s never in 
working order for more than 
a week at a time, so that a 
man can handle her in a 
close place! That’s what's 
the matter!” stormed Jack- 
son. 
“Eh? Yer engine’s no-in 
order, ye say?” demanded 
Watty, who had charge of 
the work upon the engines. 
“What's ailin’ ye noo? I 
put ye in perfect order less 
nor two weeks gone.” 

“Yes, you did, and your 
work did not last two weeks. 
Iran her in here on the shop 
track so that you could see 
for yourself, and that blamed 
throttle stuck on me.”” 

“Weel, Jackson,” said 
Andrew Moore, severely, “I 
want none 0’ your assistance 
in putting your engine on 
the shop track. We'll do 
that oursel’s. You attend 
to your own business, and 
leave your engine where she 
belongs—in the roondhoose.”” 

Watty, angry at the pros- 
pect of being detained from his beloved sports, 
climbed into the engine cab and tried the 
throttle. ‘No wonder yer throttle ’Il no move! 
Ye’ve got the packin’ aboot it so tight that 
foor men could hardly move it with steam 
pressure against it. Who packed it fer ye that 
way?” he demanded, angrily, looking sharply 
at the engineer. ‘It was no done in the shop.” 

“I had to pack it myself,” said Jackson, 
loftily. 

“Yes,” said Watty, sarcastically, ‘and 
packed it so tight ye couldna move it. What 
else’s the matter wi’ yer engine that ye had to 
rin her in here the day? Is that a's the matter 
wi’ ye?” 

Jackson pointed to the steam-chest valve 
and said, “It needs packing.” 

“Can ye no pack yer own steam-chest valves, 
lik’ ither engineers? Is that a’ that’s wrong 
wi’ the engine?” 

Jackson looked dignified and superior. “‘Such 
work ought to be done in the shop, where you 
have tools for it,” he said. 

“Shop, shop!” cried Watty, angrily. 
ye shop enough in yer tool-box theer? 





“Aint 
It’s no 


that he could read what he had written. Then | engines'l be that hot that ye’ll no be able to | shop you want, but brains in yer empty heid. 
| providence seemed to have the big man in! make ony repairs on them for hours after. | lf ye’d spend less time gabbin’ and more time 
| special favor, for he speedily got a chance to| Professor comes in as if he had a heid in his | findin’ oot aboot the improvements in a modern 
‘ try the examination again; and was promptly ‘hat. Yon creature Jackson complainin’ of | locomotive, ye’d no need some one to be rinnin’ 
given a trial on one of the huge coal engines : Professor! If the lad didna know mair aboot ' after ye a’ the time. I’ll venture to say the 
among the mountains, where he made a very a locomotive than Jackson, I'd be ashamed!” - youngest fireman on the deveesion can pack 
* good record, and became a reular fireman. It was about a week later when the great yon valve alone.” For Watty was cunning, 
_ Meantime Roy was put upon a local freight, day of the Scots of Peru arrived—the day of even if angry, and a thought for Roy had come 
, and then upon the heaviest trains of the road. their annual gathering under the auspices of into his head. 

‘Engineers looked doubtfully at the boyish | the Caledonian Society, for Scottish games. “He can't do it!” answered Jackson, hotly. 
face and form at first, but a few trips showed | Watty Gibb himself meant to illustrate the “There are few engineers on any road can 
them that the wiry, athletic figure was to be | sword dance to the American public, and had | pack those valves without help from a shop!” 
depended upon, and that the youth understood | come early to the shop, and yot the work well ‘“Whaur’s your fireman? Who is he?” 
how to make steam. Nearly all of them liked | started, so that he might hurry away to the | demanded Watty, as if he did not already well 
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know. “What! Professor!” he said, as one | engineer well knew how to make the trip hard | the water is injected from the tank into the 


of the firemen, enjoying the scene, pushed Roy ; 
forward. ‘“There’s no need o’ me wi’ Professor 
here. Why’d ye no get him to help ye fix your ; 
valve, if ye could no do it yoursel’?” 

“I don't propose to have such an important | 
thing left to a mere boy,” sneered Jackson. 

“Mere boy?” replied Watty, sarcastically. 
“Weel, theer’s nane of yere kind can show that : 
mere boy anything aboot a modern locomotive. 
If it had no been fer him settin’ yer brakes just | 
noo, when ye lost yer heid, ye’d lost yer position, 
too.”” 

“Mr. Bell, Watty turned to Roy with an 
entirely changed tone, “I've an engazement the 
day wi’ my missis and the childer at ‘The Wood. 
Would ye be so kind as to show this gentleman 
how to pack his valves ?”” 

‘Then Watty walked away, muttering about 
Jackson in disgust, and the firemen and engineers 


laughed, while Roy began to pack the valve as | 


if nothing had happened. Le was perfectly 
amiable to his discomfited engineer, who liked 
him less than ever, but said no more about his 
being incompetent. 

That was the end of allegations that Professor 
was too young for freight work. Watty had 
cunningly given him an unqualified endorsement 


for competency, and Watty’s judgment was | 


regarded as almost infallible, even by the master- 
mechanic; so no more was heard of Roy going 
back to the shops. 

But it was not until he had worked a year on 
the freight-trains that he was given a passenger- 
engine to fire; a job which he enjoyed because 
of the fast, short trips; and then it came about 
that Andrew Movore sent him one day to fire the 
engine of the fast express, in the absence of the 
regular fireman. 

Now the engineer of the fast express was Jack 
Wild—an able man and one of the most prominent 
engineers on the road, but one who was some- 
what dissipated, being given to gambling, and 
as such somewhat disliked by Superintendent 
Good, and Andrew Moore, the master-mechanic. 
Wild was aware of the dislike, and he returned 
it strongly, although he spoke nothing of his 
mind except to his “‘own crowd,” which included 
Young Slam and a good many more or less 
indolent fellows who were jealous of Roy Bell’s 
quick promotion to passenger traffic. This 
crowd spoke of Professor as ‘‘Old Moore’s Pet,”’ 
and that was enough to set Wild against one 
whom he barely knew by sight. 

The fast express train was No. 4, its engine 
“110.” As Wild climbed into the cab of his 
engine that morning, he found Koy, with steam 
well up, preparing to eat his breakfast on the 
engine; for the youth had not been notified of 
his change to this earlier train until the last 
minute, and so had been obliged to come away 
with his breakfast in his dinner-pail. 

“Hullo! What’s this?” Wild asked in sur- 
prise, scowling at Roy. “Where's Martin?” 

“He’s off sick to-day, and Mr. Moore sent me 
in his place.” 

“Huh! a nice arrangement!”? muttered Wild. 
“The old man might have taken my say in the 
matter. This is no run fora boy. Why didn’t 
he send me a man?” 

“Oh, I can stand it one trip, and give you all 
the steam you want, I think,” said Roy, good- 
naturedly. 

“Well, it’s got to be up to a hundred and 
forty-five all the time,” growled Wild. “If 
we're late, I'll tell the old man it was because of 
one of his pets.’” 

Wild put forward his lever a notch, and was 
about to pull out the throttle, when something 
seemed to oveur to him. Stepping over quickly 
to the tool-box on the tender, where Roy had set 
his dinner-bucket, he threw back the cover of 
4ie box as if looking for something, and the 
bucket, food and all, was thrown off on the 
yround. Koy turned at the crash and saw his 
breakfast destroyed. 

“hat yours?” said Wild, in a surly tone. 
“No place to put it.” 

For a moment Koy could hardly see for anger. 
Evidently the engineer meant to force him to 
give up the trip, or go hungry. There would be 
no time to get more food before starting, or any 
on the way. It would be a hard strain—one 
hundred and ten miles, firing on a fast train 
without any breakfast. 


for the fireman. He left his lever away forward | boiler in the modern locomotive. 

and his cylinder cocks open to waste the steam.! Wild was responsible for the amount of water 

He filled his boiler so full of cold water that | used. He made no reply. 

there was little chance for steam. Wild calcu-! “If ye can’t get ye’re engine over the road wi’ 

lated that the young fireman would become takin’ water once, there’s ither engineers that 

sulky and do his work badly, and so deliver} can. Ye can go noo. [eave ye're engine where 

himself into his enemy’s hands; but Roy fired she is.”’ % 

steadily, and meditated. | As Wild went down-stairs muttering and 
“He'll get caught,” thought Professor. “He’ll | frowning, the superintendent and master-me- 

use up all his water before he gets to Dexter, ‘chanic started toward the roundhouse, where 


and he’ll have to stop at Ordway, and he'll be ! they found steam was still blowing off from 110, 


‘reported for that; and we won’t have: coal ' and perfect evidence of the hot fire Roy had kept. 


enough to get us back to Peru, if he doesn't look | ‘‘Hanily a shovel o’ coal left in his tender!” 
out. Of course he knows the chances he’s) said the master- mechanic. “Hardly enough 
taking, but he means to bully it through.” ; water till keep his fire-box from burning.” He 
As the train crept along, losing time more and glowered angrily at the water-gage. ‘It’s awfu’ 
more, the conductor inquired the cause at each | strange wheer a’ that coal and water went till, 
station. | wi'oot makin’ steam ue 
“Can’t get steam,” was all Wild would say.| Then Superintendent Good summened the 


The conductor peered up into the cab at Roy, 
and Roy said nothing. 

They went into Mid Haven forty minutes late 
that day, and returning on the next were forty 
minutes late at Peru. 


stood together, looking at them. At the depot a 
message was handed Wild ordering him to come 
to the master-mechanic’s office at once. So Koy 
\ backed the engine to the roundhouse. 


in the office with the master-mechanic when 
Wild came in. 


yesterday, as ye are here the day. 
matter wi’ ye?” asked the master-mechanic. 

“I couldn’t get steam with that boy you gave 
me for a fireman,’’ said Wild, defiantly. 


haul eight cars without steam.” 


yesterday, and at Melrose the day. Ither 
engineers rin to Mid Haven wi’ takin’ water 
once, and ye always did it afore. Ye’re fireman 
didn’t handle ye’re injectors for ye, did he?” 
said Andrew, referring to the pipes by which 





\s they passed through: 
the yards Andrew Moore and the superintendent 


Superintendent Good, looking very stern, was | 


“Ye're reported stoppin’ at Ordway for water | 


conductor of the express to his office, for he 
perceived that a mean attempt had been made to 
discredit a faithful and skilful fireman. 

“I want to know about your being late 
yesterday and to-day,” said the superintendent, 
by whose side sat the master-mechanic. 

“The engineer said he couldn’t get steam,’’ 
answered the conductor. “I went to him at 
every stop and asked him about it. I couldn’t 
understand it. His engine had steam blowing 
off almost all the. way. I could hear his pop- 
valve blowing off on the road.” 

The pop-valve was the safety-valve, made to 


“Ye're reported as late intil Mid Haven | discharge with a loud popping sound when the 
What's the , 


steam reached a pressure of one hundred and 
fifty pounds. Now one hundred and thirty 
pounds of steam would carry a train over the 


“You | read at as rapid a rate as Wild’s train was 
can’t run an engine thirty-five miles an hour and | required to go. 


“That’s all,” said the superintendent to the 
conductor, who departed at once. ‘Then the two 
officials sat in the office and talked; and the 
resulting reprimand to Wild was so severe that 
thenceforward he fairly thirsted for revenge on 
Professor. 


(To be continued.) 





approached. 
window there? 


“Lying on her cot by the 
The cot is raised to a 


She commands the whole Point, you see. 


thin and frail and white she is? She looks like 
a spirit, but hardly like a ruling spirit, does she? 
| here? 
| that little weak, shrunken starveling, helpless 
from a concussion of the spine! 


the way, Cissy is to be reckoned with.” 


| found it frequently in my way afterward to stop 
| there again with a flower, a sugar-plum, a story, 
a picture. 





If any one, old | fingers? 
or young? in this community, does a thing out of ' 





ae O you see her?’ said the elder, as we! you was, and see what she’d do—jest the way 
| | bad boys puts flies on a pin!” 


“IT never put no flies on a pin!” he said, 


level with the sill, so that she can look out. | looking furtively round for escape. 
Little: 
goes on that she can’t inspect. You see how | 


“Well, you know | can’t never get well ef you 
keep a-stirrin’ of me up so.” 

“I won't, Cissy! 1 won’t any more!” 

“So you said before.” She fixed him with 


You wouldn’t name her as the dominating force | that pale eve. 
But she is,—the tyrant of this village,— | 


“Hope I may die!’ said the boy, eagerly. 

“On your word and honor? Cross your 
Yes? Well, then, we'll see if you’ve 
got any honor.” Upon which Tommy laughed 


; and was making off, when she called him back. 
So the elder. who made it a point to be one | He stopped and looked over his shoulder, as if 
, With his people, stopped at the open window he had no choice in the matter. 
and presented me to the small potentate; and I | cleaned your teeth!” she cried. 


“You aint 
“I never saw 
anybody ‘t was decent keep their mouth sech a 
way! You go ’long an’ tend to it this instant 
minute, Tommy Dean!” And Tommy meekly 


“Yes,” she said once, when coming with my | said, ““Yes'm,” and was off before the condition 


Roy's jaw set hard with resolve to endure the own rose to the open window, 1 found her bed | of his finger-nails should be called in question. 


strain, and he had jumped down to secure 


| heaped with roses, ‘‘they can’t help being good to 


“Te’s more trouble to me than all the rest of 


the empty dinner-pail and some fragments of | me, the dear Point people, because it was me | my children,” said this young mother in Israel. 


food, if any were eatable, when he heard a 
hearty Irish voice at his back: ‘The top of the 
mornin’ to ye, Professor! Phwat ye doin’ 
here? <Are ye goin’ on 110 the day?” It was 
wing his own dinner-pail. 

1 Roy. 

-witted Lrishman, seeing the food 
upon the ground, and noting Roy's angry look 





‘done it for them.” 
| “For them?” I ventured. 
| “Why, suttingly. In a way. 
nobody else, unless *twas elder; an’ he’s them, 
; anyway.’”” 

“¥ don’t understand,” I said. 
\ “T don’t suppose you do,” she replied, conde- 
seendingly. 








“T'll tell you.” As she paused, | an’ cousins, an’ ’most all of us. 


“Well,” I urged, after a minute, still leaning 
against the window-frame, “as you were say- 


There wasn’t ' ing —” 


“Oh yes. .As I was saying. What was 1 
saying? Oh! Well, you see we're fishin’-people, 


most of us, along the Point. My father is, an‘ | 


gran’ther, an’ ‘Tommy’s father, an’ his uncles 
And a good 


and tone, jumped at the truth in an instant, and her pale, wide-open eyes roved up and down the | deal of our fishin’s jest out in the bay, this side 


whispered, “He’s kicked on ye, eh? 
off yer bucket! Bad cess to him! 
mine and gi’ me your'n. I'll have time to get it 
filled. Sure a felly can’t fire to Mid Haven 
widout somethin’ betwixt his ribs.” 

Putting his own pail into Roy’s hand, Sandy 


again! Tom! Come here this 


minute!” 


Tommy Dean! 


|her window was flush upon the street. 


T’rowed | street from the safe haven of her window. | the lighthouses, an’ we did want a harbor-light 
Tlere, take | “There’s that Tommy Dean teasing little Em like everythin’! 


Jest a sort of a bug-light. you 


know. Dark nights, a-makin' in, there wa’n't 


And Tommy Dean came sneaking | nothin’ to be certain by. It might be Mis’ Parks’s 
| along and stood on the sidewalk before her, for | 
“Aint | wa'n’t no light in a fixed place to make the 


light, or it might be elder’s, or any one’s. ‘There 


gave him a push up into the cab as Wild started you ashamed 0’ yerself, tormentin’ a little girl!” | landin’ by; an’ there was a big rock right up out. 


the engine. 


+ she exclaimed. 


Roy put the bucket securely in front of him on | help me, instead of hurtin’ her.” 


the fireman’s seat, and began devouring the food | 


as the train sped along. He was ready for 


trouble from Wild now, and that experienced | 


“f wa'n’t goin’ ter hurt her,” said Tommy, 
; Sullenly, 


“And you promised me you'd | of water at half-tide, clost by the slip. 


“Well, they was some other thin’s we wanted, 
too. We wanted a clock ina tower. Our folks 
don’t have watches, an’ there aint two clocks on 


“Only you was just goin’ to make her think | the Point keeps the same time. Elder’s the only 
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one’s got a watch; and a clock that strikes in 
the night, loud an’ clear through the dark, like a 
watchman that’s on the lookout for the whole 
place, is mighty comforting to people that’s 
waiting for a boat to get in or that’s lying awake 
to take a tide. However, there wa'n’t no tower 
to put it in if there’d ben a clock; but they 
useter talk it over, an’ to wish there was a belfry 
to elder’s chapel, so that a clock could be put in 
there. An’ they useter say thet ef they hed a 
belfry, twas & pity there shouldn’t be a bell, too; 
an’ then they’d say, when they was all loafin’ 
round the head of the wharf, or in at Tulcom’s, 
what was the matter with a harbor-light in the 
belfry, too? An’ the whole Point jest got to 
wishin’ there was a belfry to elder’s chapel, with 
a clock, and a bell, and a harbor-light in it.” 

Here she caught sight of a loitering little girl 
in the street, and called: 

“Janey! Janey Newell! 
to school? Toothache? Oh, come now, that’s 
too thin! You come here and have a string tied 
round it. I useter. You come straight here! 
Here’s somebody ’I] do it!” 

And I found myself tying a string round the 
little loose pearl, neither Janey nor I attempting 
to evade the duty. 

“Now you fasten it to the catch of the blind 
yourself,” said Cissy. ‘Now run! ‘There! 
That tooth won’t ache again; and it never did 
ache, either. That sort of tooth don’t ache. I 
know, I've had ’em. It aint got no roots. You 
can have it, ef you want it. There now, hurry 
up an’ get to school. They’re jest .n five times 
one is five—you can sing it to ‘Yankee Doodle,’ 
you know. Tell the teacher I kep’ you. An’ 
Janey!” called this imperious little regulator of 
the village events, “‘when you come home you 
stop an’ tell me how to spell ‘Philippines.’ It’s 
most as bad as Mississippi an’ Tennessee. And 
Janey! You tell your Aunt Sady that Mis’ 
Flint hed her wash all out before nine o’clock. 
’T won't do no harm to tell her.” 

“You seem to be ‘a bigger man than Grant’ 
here,’”’ I said. 

She looked at me, narrowing the small, far- 
seeing eyes to make out just what I meant 
“Well,” she said. ‘I’m the only person on the 
Point with nothin’ else to do.’”” 

“But to run things.” 

“I wisht 1 did run thin’s!” she sighed. “I 
wouldn’t be lyin’ here—John Burns!” as a little 
fellow, with his towhead through the brim of 
his crownless hat, came paddling his beat up the 
cove. ‘Has your father gone out to the deep-sex 
fishin’ or only round and about the lobster-pots ?” 

“Aint gone nowhere,” said John, without 
looking up, as he secured his boat. 

“TI s’pose he’s tipsy ag’in,” then said Cissy to 
herself. ‘‘Who sold it to him?” she cried 
suddenly, aloud. 

“Dunno,” said the boy. 

“Yes, you do know, too! I know. And I’m 
goin’ ter put a stop to it. You jes’ go down tu 
the tavern an’ tell Mr. Witmer to step up here. 
I'll have his license taken away from him—yes, 
1 will, an’ I can, too—if he sells Jack Burns 
another drop of liquor. And John! Johnny!” 
raising her voice, “when you come back from 
that Witmer’s you and your mother’d better go 
for the traps. For there's goin’ to be a supper 
up to the Head o’ the Kiver, an’ they’re comin’ 
down here for all the lobsters an’ crabs and eels 
they can tind. How’dI know? How’d I know 
anything? I see it in the mornin’ paper. Now, 
hyper!” 

Just then the big clock boomed out the half- 
hour not far away, the tone swimming musically 
on the warm morning air till it sounded only like 
a swarm of bees. “It seems,” I said, after the 
varefooted Johnny had pattered off, ‘to go back 
to your story, that you’ve got everything just as 
you wanted it. There’s the clock —’” 

“Yes. So I was tellin’ you. One day Mis’ 
Lawyer Scott was over here talkin’ with Sally 
Lavender, who makes her preserves for her, an’ 
who’d promised to get some work done an’ hedn’t 
done it on time, an’ was a-sayin' ’twas becus 
there wa’n’t a clock on the Point kep’ time. An’ 
that Jed to the belfry an’ that to the light, an‘ 
Mis’ Lawyer Scott went home with a bee in her 
bunnit. She’s got a rich brother that do’no’ 
what ter do with his money. -.n’ the fust thin’ 
we knowed comes a piece of paper in a letter to 
elder, that he was jest to write his name onto, 
an’ the bank acrost the bay would give him 
money enough for it for belfry and bell and 
Glock and light! What do you think of that?” 
You see the light does two thin’s—harbor-light 
an’ clock-light, too. For if you’re out in any of 
the beats, an’ want to know the time at the dead 
of a dark night, you jes’ lift your glass an’ there 
you are! An’ somehow, too, that lighted clock’s 
face seems ter tell the men folks out there on the 
water that the women an’ children’s all safe, 
too.” 


Why aint you gone 





hould think it was a great thing.” 

Well, elder didn’t let much grass grow 
under his feet before crossing the bay to the bank 
over there an’ gettin’ that money into his hands. 
And he thought, jes’ for the pleasure of seein’ 
it, he’d take it in gold. An’ he hed it all ina 
little canvas bag they give it to him in—oh, 
there’s Miss Murray comin’, an’ I guess she's 
got suthin’ for me. Mornin’, Miss Murray! 
You're real good, aint you? I’m ever so much 
obliged, but there's folks gives me lots of thin’s. 
an’ } don’t need that squab no more’n I do a silk 
gownd. You jest carry it down to old Mis’ 
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Martin, won’t you? She’s ben sick. An’ she 
won't never build up if she don’t git suthin’ ter 
build up on. You’re allus a-doin’ of kind thin’s, 
and I’ve ben a-wantin’ to see you. For I tell 
you what, if you could jes’ contrive to hev a nice 
hot bowl of soup, real thick, tasty,” smacking 
her lips, “for Jack Burns, in the middle of the 
forenoon, say ’leven o’clock,—we know when it’s 
"leven o’clock now,—I don’t believe he’d git tipsy 
half so often. Elder says you’re the best cook 
outside a restorator. You’re real good. I’m 
sure I do’no’ what the Point would do without 





“THEY WERE ALL 


you. It’s an awful sweet mornin’, aint it? See! 
my roses? I’m as pleased as Punch with ’em. 
Want one? 

“Elder says Miss Murray’s a saint in a sun- 
bunnit,” she added, as Miss Murray went on 
with her littledish. “Where was 1?” she began 
again presently. “Oh, I remember. This is 
like one of the stories in the story-papers, aint 
it? Continnered in our next! Elder was in 
Cap’n Si Perkinson’s boat, an’ Cap’n Bill an’: 
Cap’n Eb was along, and of course they was 
talkin’ of it over, an’ they was all of ’em curus 
to see what so much money looked like in gold, 
you know it don’t take a great sight of gold to 
be a lot of money. And elder tovk the canvas 
bag out’n its wroppin’s, an’ let Cap’n Si handle 
it; an’ Cap’n Si, he hefted it, an’ he give it a toss | 
to Cap’n Eb. And whether they was so took up 
they didn’ pay no heed to wind an’ water, or 
whether the boat jibed, for they was jest along- 
side the big rock out there, an’ that allus takes 
the wind out’n the sail, you know,—or what 
done it, nobody knowed, they were all so flus- 
tered, — but the gist of it was that that little 
canvas bag of gold went overboard, and of course 
went clear to the bottom. Well, you’d better 
believe there was most a mass-meetin’ on shore. 
An’ you can guess how elder felt—how they all 
felt. Or no, you can't. I don’t s‘pose any one 
can. They was ashamed clean to their back- 
bones. An’ then there was the disappointment : 
for every one on ’em ’d wanted that belfry an’ 
that light. Cap’n Si had said onct that if he 
could hear a bell from home over water it would 
be ’most as good as havin’ his wife along, on a 
cold, dark night at the trawls; an’ Cap'n Eb had 
been talkin’ harbor-light for ten years, and elder 
felt he’d ben false to his trust an’ shouldn’t on 
no account have let the bag out’n his own hands. 

“Sv there it was. -And what made it bad was 
that there’d ben a man-eatin’ shark seen lately 
from several of the boats, an’ so there really 
‘wasn’t no one jest hankerin’ ter dive for the gold 
in that water. They wus all on ’em men with 
famblies. Elder jes’ cried when he told mother 
abont it, an’ that’s straight. He couldn’t swim, 
you know. Both his brothers could do every 
trick in the water, and they’d ben drowned at 
sea, and he'd sailed round the world without 
nothin’ happenin’. That’s the way it is. 

“But there aint a coward, nor a drop of 
shirkin’ blood on the Point, you'd better believe. 
‘There aint a man that aint faced worse’n any 
sharks that vets into these ’ere waters. You be 
lashed in the riggin’ with the waves jes’ climbin’ 
aboard like a pack of wild white wolves, and 
you’ll know. So they didn’t lose no time goin’ 
down after that money. Cap’n Eb an’ Cap’n 
Si went down, but they aint so spry as they was, 
they come up blowin’ like porpvises; and those 
long, lank Collom boys and Iry Hodge dove allt 
twgether, an’ say, you’d ’a’ thought ‘twas the sea- 
serpint a-comin’ up! And Tommy Dean and 
Benny Manners an’ John Burns dove, an’ lor, 
they come up like bubbles, 

“You know ‘taint every one who can swim 
that’s good for deep-water divin’, an’ ‘taint all 
our folks can swim, anyway. There’s some on 
’em can jes’ keep ’emselves afloat. Well, they 
*most forgot about that shark, but their wives | 
was dretful anxious, an’ they said they’d ruther 
go ’thout bell an’ light an’ clock an’ belfry an’ let 
the whole kit zu, an’ the gold with it. An’ then 
them that couldn't swim fixed up a kind of a 
dredge of fish-hooks rove along a line with 
sinkers, thinkin’ maybe it might catch in the 
canvas bag; but it didn’t. They knowed they 
could send for a diver, the reg’lar sort that looks 
like queer, big-eyed bugs, but it would ’a’ took a 
good share of the gold to pay him, providin’ he 
found it, and if he didn’t find it then they’d be | 
up a tree. 1 

“Elder said the boom must have hit the thing 





\ out pretty strong, an’ nobody mistrusted, because | —you’d be doing mea turn. Wouldn’t you like 


| eggs go out from there to St. Louis and Chicago | and so on. 





when the sail jibed, and have struck it off at an 
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angle before it reached the water, and maybe | half-holiday, an’ no one ever thought of danger 
"twas t’other side of the big rock, an’ they'd | right by the sea-wall an’ the slip. 

better try there, for ’twa’n’t likely the under-| ‘So I got into my old swimmin’ gown, an’ 1 
tow’d take it off any more than it took them | jes’ stumps Viny Dawes to swim out to the big 
kedge-anchors that the bottom’s all alive with! rock. *Twa’n’t no ways at all there; but she 
down there. An’ jest as they was a-gittin’ ready | minded that shark, an’ she wouliin’t. She darsn’t. 
for more work old Ilumphrey come in with word | So out I goes alone; an’ then Clementiny and 
of a big school of mackerel outside—the mackerel | her follows. An’ on that I darst ‘em to dive 
’d ben shy of our bay for years, ‘count of the | from the top of the rock, on the other side where 
bluefish. And of course the gold was safe enough | there hadn’t ben no divin’. An’ they screamed 
down there, and it was high tide, too, and you | for fear I’d make ’em, an’ started back for shore, 
can’t do much through nine feet more water than | as if the shark was after them. ’Twa’n't ten 
rods, but ’twas deep water. An’ then I lifted 
my arms clear way up, an’ stood on tiptoe, an’, 
took a long breath, an’ down I went. 

“And you know, I didn’t come up! Viny an’. 
Clementiny, they’ve got stuff in ‘em. They 
climbed into Jack Burns’s old boat,—Jack was 
off on a spree, an’ ’twas lucky for me that time 
he was,— an’ they pulled out, an’ they fished me 
up, an’ got me ashore, an’ got the water out’n me. 
But luck hed helped me, I’d hit that bag down 
there an’ grabbed it, an’ I’d held onto it tight. 
That was what I went down for, an’ I s’pose 
’*twas the last thin’ I sensed, and so [ held on. 

“Mother took it over to elder that night, after 
I'd come round. Proud as a peacock she was 
that night; she didn’t know all the work an’ 
waitin’ on it meant for her. An’ she didn’t 
reelize, fust go off, that the men’d have got it 
theirselves in time, only they was precious glad 
to hev it done for ’em anyway ; an’ so that’s how 
we got what we wanted here to the Point. An’ 
so you can’t be surprised if the Point folks think 
I'd orter have my say about thin’s.” 

“No,” said I, “1 am not.” 

“Nor I, neither. I had orter,” said the sprite. 
“For anyway you fix it, twas me done it; but. 
I'd do it again,” she added. ‘Sometimes when 
I’m lying here nights, wide-awake with the pain, 
and I see the great light shine out over the 
piled high with silver, and every rope and oar an’ | water, or I hear a rattlin’ of sails and bolt-ropes 
rowlock spangled! Now you know there’s some | with the boats a-makin’ in, and on the nights of 
thin’s comes to you all to onct without thinkin’, | the storins ’specially, or w’en the clock strikes 
an’ that’s the way it was with me that day, an’ | out clear an’ sets the roosters to crowin’, or when 
I didn’t take long to mull it over. There’s a! the folks all step by on their way to meetin’, 
whole lot of us, and one wouldn't be missed at | Sunday mornin’s, with the bell tollin’ real 
meal-times, I said to myself; but I didn’t mean ; solemn, or when it rings for fire—oh, I tell you 
to be missed. To be sure, the shark might come ‘then, I’m glad I done it! If you’re a mind to 
in with the high water, an’ then again he mightn’t. | tell elder, as you go home, to bring his flute round 
I thought I’d like to have a try for that gold | this afternoon an’ play some of his old tunes for 
myself. So I waited till the tide was running | the children to dance by—I’ll call out the figgers 


SO FLUSTERED.”* 


common, an’ there was lots of time between tides, 
an’ so they jest run and hustled into their boats 
an’ was out after the mackerel, every man Jack 
and boy in this village. 

“Say, you’d orter seen the boats comin’ back 
that night! I didn't see ’em, but Clem did, jest 








we children was allus a-frolickin’ round in the! one of these ’ere roses?” And I felt that I was 
water after school was let out, an’ this was the | dismissed from the presence. 
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ELL, my boy, you will miss the; them right down in 
northern winter down there. | the bed of the wagon 
You will not see much snow and | with hay or straw, 
ice in Honduras,” [ said to the | fine hay is best.” 
young man whom my friend had “And they don’t 

just hired to act as a sort of assistant superin- | break ?”’ 

tendent on his coftee plantation. “Oh no. 

“So they tell me,” he replied. ‘They say it’s | put in 2 er of hay. 
ninety-five degrees in the shade Christmas day.” | Then you get in and 

“Do you think you will like that sort of | lay down a tier of 
weather ?”’ I asked. 

“Well, yes. I used to think last winter I 
could enjoy seeing it warmer about the time 
those big snow-storms were coming, and I was 
camping out and had to cat ice four inches thick 
to get drink for my horses.”” 

“Well, I don't wonder,” said I. 
on a horse-ranch ?”” 

“Oh no,” he answered with a laugh. 
an egg-hauler.”” 

“An egg-hauler? I don’t wish to be too 
curious, but what does an egg-hauler do?” I 
asked. 

“Drives an egg-cart, on a route, picking up 
egus. I drove an egg-cart for six years—out of 
Springfield and down into the Ozarks. I’m from 
southern Missouri myself.’’ \ 

“Long route, was it?” I inquired. 

“About a hundred miles. Used to be gone a 
week, on the round trip, through southern 
Missouri and down into Arkansas. That’s the 
greatest place for hens’ eggs in the whole country. 
Every little farm, black people or white, has a 
big flock of-hens. Hens seem to do well down 
in that section; sort of range round out-of-loors 
and take care of themselves. Lots and lots of | eggs close together, so that they all touch. Then | 
eggs. Folks almost live off their hens. More | another layer of hay, then another tier of eggs, 
The cart has a great deep body with 
than from any other three states. Springfield’s ' sides four feet high. After you have got in the 
the great centre of the egg-carts. I’ve seen two | first four or five tiers of eggs, you don’t have to 
hundred egg-haulers come in there in one day. | be very careful how you place them, and you 
Street full of them, and four hundred men count-| can walk around on them as you put on new 
ing eggs.”” tiers. They won’t break, except now and then 

“‘How many eggs does a cart fetch in at once?” | a soft-shelled one.” 

I asked. | “Do you mean to say you can walk about on’ 
“Oh, all the way from eight hundred to thirteen | the eggs with your boots on?” 





First you 








“Were you 


“1 was 


‘“ THEN THE EGGS BEGAN TO SPOUT OUT OF IT." 


hundred dozen.” | “Yes, indeed; we always did. We kept piling 
“In one cart?” them on as we took them in at little country | 
“Sure.” stores and houses, till we would have in a thou- | 
“But how do you haul so many at once without 





| sand dozen or more. Then, when you calculate | 
breaking them? Little crates with paper part-! you’ve got a load, you put on another good layer | 
ings, I suppose?” of hay, and then three boards, and on top of that 
“Oh no. They put them up that way to go| four or five big, flat stones for a weight to hold 
on the cars; but we never did. We just pack | them all down snug so they won’t shake around. 
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You want from four to five hundred pounds of 
top weight to keep everything steady. Then 
you are ready for the road, and there are no 
rougher roads in the United States than the 
Ozark hill roads, particularly in the winter and 
in mud-time.” 

“You camped out nights?” 

“Mostly. I had five places on my route—nice 
sheltered sort of spots in the woods, near creeks, 
where I used to stop overnight. “Twas cheaper 
than paying out a dollar-tifty at taverns." 

“Did you find the business profitable ?”” 

“Oh, sometimes and sometimes not. You had 
to take your chances with the market. If you 
paid the folks fifteen cents a dozen for eggs,— 
and they was always fussing about the price,— 
and when you got up to Springfield you found 
that eggs were only fetching fifteen cents there, 
why, you didn't make a ¢ent that trip, to say 
nothing of breakages and bad eggs. Or if the 
price had gone down suddenly to twelve cents, 
you might find yourself twenty dollars out of 
pocket. 

“Then again, if the price had gone up three or 
four cents a dozen, you might make thirty or 
forty dollars. Once I remember, in the World's 
Fair year, ] bought a load for thirteen cents a 
dozen, and when I got to Springfield they told 
me they wanted all I had at twenty-four cents. 
That meant a hundred and twenty dollars for 
me, that trip. Often toward Thanksgiving I 
made a profit of four or five cents a dozen; but, 
by and large, as trips went, I felt pretty well 
satisfied if I cleared fifteen dollars a trip.” 

“You must have had some odd experiences 
and adventures with such fragile things as eggs, 
on rough roads, in six years,” I said. ‘Ever 
have any grand smashes and spills ?”” 

The young man smiled reflectively. “Well, 
I broke some eggs,” said he. ‘First and last I 
broke enough to make omelets for a good-sized 
army, I reckon. A fellow may be as care 
ful as he can, but some things are bound to 
happen that take him unawares. It’s a woody 
sort of country | had to drive through, and once 
last fall, as I was driving along, a boy fired into 
a flock of wild turkeys in the bushes close beside 
the road. I didn’t know the turkeys were there 
and didn’t know the boy was there, and what’s 
more, my horses didn't. 

“When the boy fired. the turkeys—and there 
were about twenty of them—fiew all at once, 
right across the road over my horses’ heads, 
yelping, all of them, enough to wake the dead! 
Before I could catch my whip out, or do a thing 
but jump off, my horses turned, whirled right 
round in the road to bolt back, and tipped the 
cart bottom up, quicker than you could say scat! 
Broke about half the eggs that time, and left me 
fifty dollars out. 

“Another time I was hitching up one morning, 
at my Birch Creek camping place, and had just 
hooked old Fan to the pole. Maud was down at 
the. creek drinking, and I went to lead her up. 
While [ stood putting 
on Maud’s head-stall, a 
bear came out of the 
woods up near where 
Fan stood hitched to the 
pole. Most horses are 
afraid of bears. Fan 
Tan away with that 
pole slatting. She had 
not gone far when she 
fetched a twist some- 
how and broke the 
king-bolt of the cart 
short off. That let the 
forward wheels go, and 
the body of the cart 
pitched down, tumbling 
the weights and more 
than half the eggs out. 
on the headboard. A good two 
hundred dozen went to smash that time! 

“But by far the worst smash-up I ever 
had overtook me, all of a sudden, one 
warm June afternoon two years ago last 
summer. Lost every egg that time, and 
smashed my cart to bits. Fact, I never saw 
much of it—exeept one wheel. But I'll 
never forget the sight of those eggs, cutting 
cireles in the air!” The young fellow 
jaughed heartily. 

“What ran afoul of you that time?” I 
asked. 

“Well, I'll tell you. As | said, ’twasa 
warm June afternoon. I was coming up 
from the White River region, and had 
crossed the stream about half an hour 

back. ‘There’s a long, easy hill the other side of 
the ford, and as you mount up to the height of 
land, you get a very pretty view of the country 
back of you in the valley and all along the river 
for miles— so pretty that some folks calls it 
Paradise Hill. 

“I was jogging along up the hill, as I said, 
letting the horses take it easy, ’twas so muggy, 
when, as I looked back, I noticed a few clouds 
rising to westward over the valley. It looked as 
if there might be a pleasant shower, and I 
thought to myself that I didn’t care if it did rain 
a bit and cool the air. 

“All the while, as we jogged on, I was sort of 
figuring out the trip in my mind, and remember- 
ing how much | was in debt at the feed mill in 
Springfield. 

“By and by, after a while, I looked round 
again to see whether the shower bid fair to come, 
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and saw the queerest sight I ever saw in the way ' from the cart. By this time I heard an awful ; 
of clouds, Off in the sky behind me was what | roaring down the hill. Giving the horses the 
looked for all the world like a great big black ; whip, I jumped them over the road ditch and 
tom-cat's skin nailed on a barn-door with the | headed into the clay-hole. 
paws stuck out on each side, and the black tail| “We were no more than in there when, with a 
sticking straight down to the hills under it on F shriek like a locomotive in a tunnel and an 
the other side of the river! awful suction jerk, the twister went over us. 
“It looked so funny that I stopped my horses , Stones, dirt, bushes and fence stuff filled the air. 
and turned clean round to stare at it, and about I grabbed old Fan round the neck and held on, 
that time, by jingo, I discovered that it was my face jammed against her, looking past her 
coming at a regular two-forty clip. That tom-|hames; and it was while hanging to the horse | 
cat's tail was dancing down the hill toward the | that I saw my cart of eggs take the air. It went | 
river. It seemed to follow the road, too, with | up out the road like a scap-vubble, and didn’t | 
the big black skin over it, looming up higher and | seem to be any heavier. 
higher every moment. “As the cart rose it spun round in the air. 
“It looked so strange that I kept staring at it, | The flat stones flew off the top, and the boariis | 
and about that time | saw that every single thing | and hay floated away from it. Still it rose like 
down under the end of that cat-tail was a-flying, ; a feather, and then the eggs began to spout out 
—fenve rails, bushes, dirt, stones,—everything | of it, circles and wreaths of eggs! They looked 


COMPANION. 


patriotism. The town was one huge mass of | 
and flags of all; 
The: 


red, white and blue buntinz, 
sizes draped the fronts of the buildings. 
arrival of every detachment of troops was hailed 


of steam-whistles on land and water; and the 
ladies greeted the boys in blue, and provided 


from flowers and coffee to patent buttons and 
abdominal bandages. In short, the citizens 
united in a well-sustained effort 
to make the lot of the soldiers 
as comfortable and happy as the 
circumstances would permit. 

On May 25th, the first expedi- 
tion, under command of Gen. 
Thomas M. Anderson, passed 
out through the Golden Gate 
on its way to Manila; and the 


with the booming of cannon, and the blowing | 


them with delicacies and necessities of all kinds, | 


was on jump! 

“Then I knew ’twas a sure-enough twister, — 
what the newspapers call a cyclone,—and I began 
to hump myself to get out of the way. For it was 
coming like the Cannonball Express! Seemed to 
be heading straight along that road, too. 

“I whipped up my horses, looking right and 
left, and just then I saw I was close to quite a 
clay pit in the bank beside the road, where some- 
body had tried to get out clay for brick—quite a 
deep cut into the bank. I thought I might get 
my horses in there, and jumped off and unhooked 


like big hailstones as they blew away. second, under Gen. F, V. Greene, 
“It was all gone from sight in a jiffy. Then; followed on June 15th. The 
the rain poured. I ran out into the rvad, but; third fleet of transports, with 
my cart and eggs had disappeared, and as I said; (jen. Arthur MacArthur in 
one hind wheel was all I ever found. But a| command, sailed on June 27th, 
family miles away to the eastward reported that | and two days later the Newport 
it had rained and hailed hens’ egrs that afternoon! | put to sea, with myself and 
“IL lost rising six hundred dozen that time.” staff, fuur batteries of the Third 
After such an experience the young fellow | United States Artillery and the Astor Battery. 
concluded that he would hardly find anything to | These three expeditions, which included all the 
astonish him in the cloudbursts of the highlands | troops who were engaged in the capture of 
of Honduras. s. Manila, comprised an aggregate of four hundred 
and seventy officers and ten thousand, six hun- 
dred and fifty-four enlisted men. 
Although the subsequent expeditions did not 
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arrive in the Philippines in time to take part in 


Journey acrogs the Pacific was not a fruitless 





OF _MANIL 


‘one, and they have since had ample opportunity 
to show their patriotisin and valor in overcoming 
the same insurgents who had long been con- 
tending against the tyranny of Spanish rule. 

















‘Those who retarn will be entitled to a fair share 
; of the hero-worship with which their veteran 








HEN the Filipino general, 
Aguinaldo, turned his 
forces in open rebellion 
against those whom he 
once claimed as allies, there 
was opposed to him not 
the army of untrained and 
hastily equipped soldiers 
with which the Spaniards had to deal, bat an 
army of seasoned veterans, toughened by fighting, 
exposure and hardship, and schooled by the 
experiences of a severe, if short, campaign. The 
vigorous efforts of the War Department to 
perfect their equipment and to send well-drilled 

. Teénforcements, had not been relaxed after the 
first successful operations; and in addition, the 
hard work in the trenches, where the organiza- 
tions were exposed to an almost constant fire 
from the enemy, and the subsequent 
fighting in the capture of Manila, had 
all combined to place the -American 
army upon a basis of efficiency which 
fitted them for just such warfare as 
they have recently been compelled to 
meet. 

The departmental authorities had also 
gained valuable experience. In order 
to follow up the advantages of Adiniral 
Dewey’s victory over the Spanish fleet 
in Manila Bay, it became necessary at 
once to send heavy reénforcements of 
troops to the Philippines. It was esti- 
mated that an army of at least twenty 
thousand men would be needed for the 
capture of Manila and its subsequent 
occupation. The task of organizing, 
arming and equipping for service in the 
tropics a body of men almost as large 
as the regular army itself, was simply 
enormous, especially in view of the 
urgent necessity under which it was 
begun, 

‘The difficulties encountered in carry- 
ing out this work cannot be overesti- 
mated. Old methods of departmental 
routine, well enough adapted for carry- 
ing on the business of maintaining the 
army in time of peace, had to be over- 
thrown to make way for new and more 
expeditious methods. ‘The subsistence 
stores on hand were insufficient, and 
many of them were unsuited for the 
needs of service in the tropics; and the 
standard army clothing had all to be 
replaced by articles fit for service near the 
equator. 

It was necessary to provide transports for the 
troops, and in every case extensive alterations 
had to be made to render the ships suitable for 
the purpose intended. The officers of the quar- 
termaster's department scoured every harbor on 
the Pacific coast for available vessels. Ships 
were diverted frum the Klondike and the South 
American trades, and either purchased or char- 
tered, and the work of refitting and loading them 
with stores was pressed with the utmost despatch. | 
‘The questions of organization and of supplying |" 
arms and ammunition for the new troops, taxed 
the resources of the department to their limit. 

On May 16th T was assigned to the command 
of the Department of the Pacific, which depart- 
ment included all the troops who subsequently 
participated in the operations around Manila. 





comrades are greeted. 


San Francisco, which had been selected as ‘ 
the rendezvous for the troops destined for the ‘The: Voyage: to; Manila” 

Philippines. The California volunteers were| The departure of the Newport was hastened 
the first to go into camp, and the Second Oregon | by telegraphic advices frum Washington that 
Regiment arrived May 13th. The work of giving | Admiral Camura’s fleet had reached Port Said, 
the raw recruits their first lessons in military | the Mediterranean entrance to the Suez Canal, 
tactics and target practice was indefatigably | on its way to Manila. ‘The situation now devel- 
pushed by the officers of the regular army, some | oped into a long-listance race between Camara’s 
of whom were detailed from my personal staff to | squadron and the Newport to Manila. Such, 








A the operations against the Spaniards, their long | 


assist. 


Many of these volunteer regiments arrived | 


without arms, uniforms, or equipment of any 
sort. One regiment from Tennessee and one 


from Kansas were particularly noticeable for | 


their utter lack of everything that goes to make 
up a soldier. Neither discipline nor equipment 


to the extent of so much as a canteen were to be 
Many of the men were 


found among them. 
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bareheaded, barefouted and cuatless, and such 
clothes as they had were in rags. ‘hey were 
apparently half-starved, and taken altogether, 
‘were as motley a crowd of men as one could wish 
to see. 

These regiments were not ready for service in 
time to accompany any of the expeditions which 
fought against the Spaniards; but it may be 
mentioned, in passing, that these same men, 
when they did reach the Philippines, took a 
glorious part in the battles with the insurgents. 
When they arrived in San Francisco, their 
appearance gave little promise of the stuff that 


was in them; but when their opportunity came | 


they demonstrated that they possessed the 
indomitable spirit and resolute courage of the 
typical American soldier. 

During the days of preparation, the military 
held) almost undisputed possession of San 


Temporary headquarters were established at} Francisco. Everybody was full of enthusiastic 


at least, we had every reason to suppose was the 
case, for the news of Camara’s detention for lack 
, of coal did not of course reach us until the end 
| of our race. By making good speed, it seemed 
that the Newport would have a fair chance of 
passing through Corregidor several days before 
the Spanish squadron sighted the islands. 
Fierce head-winds were encountered the first 
three days out, and an unusually rough sea. 
We reached Ionolulu July 7th, where 
we were enthusiastically received by the 
populace, the whole city having turned 
out in gula attire to welcome us. Gen- 
eral MaecArthur’s fleet had arrived a 
few hours before, and was hurriedly 
taking on coal. The ironclad, Monad- 


Manila. It was intended that she 
should act as a convoy for his expedi- 
tion, sailing in advance and keeping 
a lookout for any hostile ship; but she 
was detained on account of a break in 
her machinery, and the Newport was 
obliged to proceed alone. The other 


the Newport was soon many miles 
ahead, beating her way along the twen- 


monitor Monterey, which had sailed 
some time previously, and which it was 
hoped we could overtake. As we drew 
nearer to the Philippines, the excite 
inent of the race became intense. 
Lookouts were constantly scanning 
the horizon, equally alert for a sign of 
the Monterey or a hostile ship ; but not. 
a single ship of any description was 
sighted during the entire trip. The 
Newport apparently had the whole 
Pacitic Ocean to herself. ‘The monotony 


of the voyage was pleasantly interrupted ; 


every evening by impromptu musicales 
and vaudeville entertainments, gotten 
up by the soldiers and junior officers. 
‘There was considerable talent on board, 
especially among the members of the Astor 
Battery, and a programme of some sort was 
always to be found on the bulletin-board in the 
saloon. ‘The Astor Glee Club was particularly 
fine, and the music of piano, banjo, violin and 
guitar, interspersed with recitations and comic 
songs, served to while away the hours that 


diligently throughout the voyage. 

Toward the end of the journey the uncertainty 
of (amara‘s whereabouts increased the suspense, 
and all hands were under a strain of expectancy 
and excitement. It was hoped that Admiral 
Newey would send a ship to meet the Newport, 
and the non-appearance of such a vessel inclined 
some of the pessimistic minds to the belief that 
the Spanish fleet had arrived and engaged the 
American squadron, and no vessel could be 


nock, was also in port, en route to| 


transports sailed at the same time, but | 


tieth parallel, the course taken by the | 


otherwise would have been monotonously long. | 
Some of the officers and men formed classes for | 
the study of Spanish, and continued their studies ; 
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spared to convoy usin. The eagerness to reach 
the Philippines was general, and the Newport’s 
engines were pushed to their utmost capacity in 
the effort to increase her speed. Down in the 
bowels of the ship the stokers labored heroically 
to feed the hungry furnaces. Under the vertical 
| sun the heat was almost unbearable in any part 
of the ship, but down where the stokers worked 
| it was simply frightful. Owing to the small 
number of men of the crew who were available 
for this work, the men at the 
engines and furnaces could not 
be relieved oftener than once in 
every four hours. ‘This was 
more than flesh and blood could 
stand, and it became necessary 
to call for volunteers to relieve 
them. 

Fifteen or twenty men re 
sponded to the call from the 
Astor Battery alone, and these— 
social stars, college athletes and 
men ofewealtn and refinement— 
stripped to their waists and 
stovelled in coal with all the 
vim and vigor of a common 
stoker. When they came on 
deck, panting for breath, the perspiration wash- 
ing white streaks down their grimy backs and 
faces, not even their mothers could have picked 
them out of a crowd of the dirtiest coal-heavers 
that ever swung a shovel. This was but one 
of many notable instances of the readiness of 
| all our volunteers to respond to any call made 
upon them, and to perform with all the energy 
they possessed every service, however menial, 
that was required of them. 

At night great precaution was taken to avoid 
the enemy, if he should be roaming about the 
waters of the Pacific or the China Sea. All 
lights were extinguished except in staterooms, 
and the port-holes or windows of these were 
covered with towels, pajamas, or anything else 
available. Special coal, which produced a mini- 
mum of smoke, was substituted for that used 
during the early days of the voyage. 

On the morning of July 25th we entered the 
mouth of Manila Bay. A bomeward-bound 
transport was sighted, too far off to be spoken, 
but her presence dispelled all our fears that any 
of the enemy’s war-ships were in that locality. 
We were still in doubt, however, as to whether 
the city had yet surrendered. Although the rain 
was falling in torrents, every person on board— 
officers, enlisted men, stewards, cooks and coal- 
heavers—was on deck, eager for a view of the 
territory of which they were about to take 
possession. 

Two hours after passing Corregidor Island, a 
forest of masts came into view across the strip of 
land which makes out from Cavite, and straight 
ahead the innumerable spires of Manila rose 
out of the masses of white buildings and pricked 
the sky-line. The rain had ceased, and the 
sun shone brightly over the distant city and 
the quiet bay; but the peaceful aspect of she 
scene was marred by the foreign fleet of war- 
ships in the foreground and the line of American 
men-of-war which loomed up as we passed the 
point, and stretched menacingly across in front 
of Cavite, in blockade formation, from the puint. 
to the mainland. 

The binoculars revealed more striking evi- 

dence that the scene was not a peaceful one in 
the slanting masts and blackened hulks which 
were all that Dewey’s gunners had left of 
Montojo's squadron. Behind the cordon of 
American ships lay the transports of the first 
and second expeditions. Evidently Manila had 
not yet fallen, and there was not an officer or 
man on board the Newport whose soul did not 
thrill with thankfulness that he had arrived in 
| time to earn his share of military glory. 
The Olympia’s syren announced that a vessel 
| was approaching. Colors were broken on the 
Newport, and immediately the gunboat Con- 
cord, the guard-ship of the day, glided from her 
position, pouring volumes of dense black smoke 
from her funnel, and was soon alongside. She 
escorted the Newport to an anchorage near 
jthe Olympia, whose guns saluted, and whose 
| sailors, assembled on the main-deck, cheered us 
ia lusty welcome. .Admiral Dewey then paid his 
respects on board the Newport, as did the 
generals in command of the troops whg had 
| preceded us. Being without news of the progress 
of the war for nearly a month, the announcement. 
:of the annexation of Hawaii, the successful 
campaigns in Cuba, and the destruction of 
| Cervera’s fleet at Santiago was received with 
hearty enthusiasm. 


MONTOJO. 


Disembarking the Troops. 


Considerable difficulty was encountered in the 
work of disembarking the troops and unloading 
the supplies. The rainy season was on, apd 
each day when the rain ceased, as it usually did 
; about noon, the monsoons raised a choppy sea, 
| with a high surf along the beach. The only 
available craft for landing the men and supplies 
were the native cascos, a kind of lighter-boat, 
built high at both ends, like the Chinese junks, 
and in other respects resembling a very wide 
‘vanal-boat. In spite of, or perhaps on acconnt 
of, the tremendous rudder, nearly as long as the 
boat itself, these craft were very awkward and 
| unwieldy, and after they had been towed as near 
shore as the depth of water would permit, it 
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was often necessary to deliberately run them 
head on to the beach—a process which deprived 
them of further usefulness. 

Subsequently two superannuated, side-wheeled 
steamboats were picked up somewhere and 
pressed into service, but they proved little more 
effective than the cascos. Effort to utilize the 
larger craft was practically abandoned, and the 
life-boats from the transports and the cutters 
belonging to the war-ships were collected and 
used to much greater advantage. These were 
strung together in long 
lines, loaded with men, 
ammunition and stores, 
and towed to the break- 
ers,‘a distance of nearly 
three miles, by some 
small gunboats taken 
from the Spaniards; 
then cast loose and left 
to struggle through the 
surf as best they could. 

Unaccustomed to 
handling a boat, but 
few of the men would 
have been able to navi- 
gate a straight course 
in a quiet pond, and 
once in the surf, the 
boats responded to the 
pounding of the waves 
more readily than to the 
efforts of their crews; 
so that if they did not 
capsize, they gained the 
beach only after the 
men went overboard 
and pushed them there. 
The recollection of it 
is a trifle humorous, 
bat at the time it was 
most serious work, and the manner in which it 
was performed by the men is deserving of the 
highest. possible praise. Of the stores and 
ammunition of course there was a considerable 
Joss, and the larger part of the Astor Battery’s 
ammunition was ruined. This calamity was 
remedied by the admiral, who furnished powder 
to refill the shells. 

General Anderson was in command of the 
military forces prior to my arrival, and at this 
time his headquarters were in Cavite, which 
town was occupied by about two thousand 
infantry and detachments of California artillery. 
General Greene’s brigade was encamped not far 
from Manila along the line of the bay shore, 
about five miles by water and twenty-five miles 
by road, from Cavite, with the left or north flank 
extending toa point on the Calle Real, the only 
road out of Manila toward Cavite, a little over a 
mile from the outer line of the Spanish trenches. 
The Spanish line began at old Fort San Antonio, 
the powder-magazine, just south of the Malate 
suburb, and stretched 
eastward in more or less 
detached works, through 
swamps and _ rice-fields, 
completely encircling the 
city and flanking the right 
of Greene’s line. 

The Filipinos under 
General Aguinaldo, whose 
camps and trenches were 
opposed to the Spanish 
line at various points 
throughout its entire 
extent, presented an im- 
portant factor in the situ- 
ation which confronted 
our army. On the Calle 
Real they had thrown up 
an earthwork within eight hundred yards of the 
magazine fort, and directly between the Spanish 
and the American lines. They weré also strongly 
intrenched at a position to the right of Greene’s 
line on the road leading from Pasay to Manila, 
In fact, they were gathered in force at so many 
places about the city that it was evident their 
presence would be a serious obstacle to our own 
operations. 

Shortly after the Battle of Manila Bay, General 
Aguinaldo had come to Cavite from Hongkong, 
and had begun active work in raising troops. 
His army now numbered about twelve thousand 
men, well supplied with small arms and ammu- 
nition. He had been waging a desultory warfare 
against the Spaniards, and had succeeded in 
pressing them back some distance toward 

- Manila, and had captured about four thousand 
prisoners. He was in full possession of the 
territory adjacent to Manila, including the 
province of Cavite, which Admiral Dewey had 
allowed him to occupy. 

Elated by his successes, Aguinaldo had pro- 
claimed himself president of the Filipino Repub- 
lie, and established executive and legislative 
departments, his evident intention being to 
secure complete and independent control of the 
islands. Through the efforts of one of my staff 
officers I was able to gain some knowledge of 
the personal attributes of Aguinaldo and his 
so-called cabinet. Aguinaldo was described to 
me as thoroughly honest and sincere; not well 
educated, but a uatural leader of men, and 
possessing considerable shrewdness and ability. 
He was very popular among the common people, 
who had implicit confidence in him; but the 
opinion among the better classes was that he 
had not sufficient education or experience to 
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make a suitable president. He was at one time 
governor of a small town in one of the provinces, 
and it is said that he was formerly a school- 
teacher. 

The position of secretary of state was at this 
time being held open for a prominent native 
citizen, Arellano, reputed to be the foremost 
lnwyer of the islands. He was not at Manila at 
this time; although he had been repeatedly sent 
for, he could not get through the Spanish lines. 
He was reported to be an avowed annexationist, 
who had little faith in 
the ability of the Fili- 
pino people to govern 
themselves. 

Next to Aguinaldo in 
point of popularity was 
one Mariona Trias, 
secretary of the treas- 
ury. Hehad been vice- 
president of a former 
revolution. A former 
schoolinaster, a cousin 
of Aguinaldo, and a 
man of little or no 
ability, was secretary 
of war; and the secre- 
taries of the navy and 
of the interior were 
reported to me as 
honest, capable men. 
Aguinaldo had gath- 
ered about him as per- 
sonal advisers and 
councillors quite a num- 
ber of efficient men, 
principally lawyers, 
more or less qualified, 
naturally or by educa- 
tion, to fill the positions 
assigned tothem. My 
informant designated one of the cabinet officers 
as a “swelled dunce,” and one of Aguinaldo’s 
foremost generals as a “vicious, uneducated 
ignoramus and highway robber ;” from which 
it will be seen that the personnel of Aguinaldo’s 
cabinet was not such as to give us much confi- 
dence in it. 


Aguinaldo’s Uncertain Attitude. 


Aguinaldo’s attitade toward the Americans 
‘was uncertain. Although anxious to avail him- 
self of their aid, so far as it would be directed 
against the Spaniards, beneath the surface he 
was hostile to them and jealous of the position 
they had assumed. He professed in the most 
extravagant terms his extreme friendship to the 
Americans, and his earnest desire to aid them in 
every possible way. His verbal promises were 
abundant, but in his correspondence he was 
non-committal in the extreme. He persistently 
denied himself to the American officers— generals 
and their aids, who at first sought consul- 
tations with him, his fraternal messages 
being conveyed through his emissaries. 

Considerable correspondence passed 
between Generals Anderson and Aguin- 
aldo before the latter's attitude was 
understood. It was found necessary to 
solicit his aid in obtaining horses, buffa- 
Joes, carts, and so forth, for purposes of 
transportation, for which the natives were 
disposed to charge exorbitant prices. 
Also, he was asked to furnish maps and 
other data concerning the topography of 
the country about Manila. Despite his 
profuse promises, the aid actually given 
by him amounted to very little. 

Aguinaldo made repeated efforts, direct- 
ly and indirectly, 
to secure the recog- 
nition of his so- 
called repuvlic 
from General An- 
derson and subse- 
quently from my- 
self, although he 
was too diplomatic 
to insist. His old 
enemies, the Span- 
iards, were not yet 
disposed of. In 
one of his commu- 
nications he as- 
serted that he had 
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returned to the 
islands in order to 
prevent his own 
countrymen from 
making common 
cause with the Span- 
jards against the 
Americans—a rather 
crude attempt to 
establish our obliga- 
tions to him, where- 
by he probably 
hoped to secure 
some concession or 
admission from us 
which could be dip- 
lomatically used at 
a later date to sub- 
stantiate the Filipinos’ claims for independence. 

In short, it was apparent that our relations 
with the Filipinos, because of their uncertainty, 
were less satisfactory even than with 
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Spaniards; and the situation was becoming 
complicated and delicate to a degree. At any 
moment it was likely to develop into a triangular 
contest, each of the three armies equally hostile 
to the other two. It would be interesting to 
speculate on the result, had a climax actually 
been reached and the three armies engaged ina 
pitched battle. I have too much faith in the 
invincible qualities of the American soldier to 
doubt that if such a battle had occurred he would 
have risen to the occasion and vanquished both 
armies; but it is fortunate, nevertheless, that he 
has only been required to meet one foe at a time. 

General Otis with his brave men has creditably 
completed the work which, as it now appears, 
was only begun at the time I left Manila. 
Whether it is cannon and rifle or bow and spear 
that the American soldier has to face, he has 
invariably shown the same cool determination 
and daring courage. 

The correspondence with General Aguinaldo 
was abruptly terminated upon the receipt of a 
letter from him in which he protested against the 
landing of American troops in places conquered 
by the insurgents without previous notice in 
writing to his “government.” In view of the 
attitude of the insurgent chief, which had been so 
clearly demonstrated before my arrival, I was in 
no uncertainty as to my own attitude toward 
him. I sought no communication with him, not 
wishing to recognize his authority until Manila 
should be under American control, when we 
would be in position to enforce our authority in 
the event that his pretensions should cunflict 
with the designs of our government. 

He did not offer his services as a subordinate 
leader, and the preparations for the attack on 
Manila were conducted entirely without regard 
to codperation from him. We were thus kept 
free from all obligation toward the insurgents on 
account of any prearranged plans of mutual 
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was immediately begun in strengthening their 
position and preparing for the final attack. The 
presence of a considerable force of insurgents 
between General Greene’s brigade and the 
Spanish lines made it necessary to request the 
insurgent chief to withdraw in order that we 
might occupy a more advanced position. This 
request was reluctantly complied with, and we 
were thus given unobstructed control of the roads 
in our immediate front. A heavy outpost line 
was then thrown forward on the Calle Real, the 
insurgent trenches occupied, and another line of 
trenches constructed one hundred yards beyond, 
in which a portion of the guns of the Utah 
Battery were placed. 


Hemming in the Spaniards. 


The enemy’s trenches began at Fort San 
Antonio, near the beach, and stretched eastward 
in a curved direction for about twelve hundred 
yards, across our front, terminating at Block- 
house 14 on the Pasay road, flanking us on the 
tight. ‘This line was held by a strong force of 
infantry, with several pieces of artillery in the 
stone fort and near the blockhouse. It was 
supported in its rear by strong reserves at 
Malate and in the walled city. 

Our activity in pressing forward and strength- 
ening our defences aroused the Spaniards, who 
attacked sharply with infantry and artillery on 
the night of July 31st. For days our troops had 
been working like beavers in the rain and mud, 
under strict orders not to fire a single shot; and 
they were more delighted than otherwise that 
they were at last given a chance to fight. The 
Spaniards could not have selected a more ugly 
night for their attack. The rain literally fell in 
torrents, and the darkness was intense. 

From the Newport we watched the flashes of 
the guns and the bursting of the shells, and from 


attack, and were therefore able to conduct the! the rapidity of the fire the American camp 


operations independent- 
ly, and to hold the city 
under absolute author- 
ity. 

Having every confi- 
dence in Generals An- 
derson and Greene, and 
wishing to keep in the 
closest possible touch 
with the admiral com- 
manding the squadron, 
I decided to retain my 
headquarters on the 
Newport until the 
capture of Manila. I 
made frequent recon- 
naissances and short 
tour's of inspection to 
the camp and to Cavite, 
in order to gain an idea 
of the topography of 
the country and the 
disposition which Gen- 
eral Anderson had 
made of the troops. 

The surrender of the city was daily expected. 
It was surrounded by the insurgents; Admiral 
Dewey had maintained a strict blockade for 
nearly three months, and the position of the 
Spaniards was so critical that it seemed impossible 
for them to hold out longer in the face of the 
conditions that existed. 

But the honor of Spain was at stake, and 
demanded at least a show of resistance. It was 
evident that the Spaniards were anxious to 
surrender, but not to starvation. Moreover, the 
insurgents, whose constantly increasing forces 
hemmed them in on all sides, were clamoring for 
entrance to the town, and they preferred to yield 
to the Americans rather than tothem. Perhaps 
they were uncertain of the treatment they would 
receive at our hands, but there was no uncertainty 
of the treatment they would receive at the hands 
of the Filipinos. 

On our part we were ready to accept the 
surrender, although there was reason to believe 
that if we occupied the town we should be 
obliged to hold it against the insurgents. Both 
Admiral Dewey and myself were anxious to 
avoid a general engagement, however, until the 
arrival of the Monterey and the troops under 
General MacArthur. There was not a single 
armored ship in the squadron, and it was deemed 
inadvisable to bombard the town, should such 
action become necessary, without the aid of a 
vessel capable of sustaining a severe pounding 
from the heavy guns in front of the city walls; 
while our troops were outnumbered by both the 
Spanish and the Filipino forces. 

‘To sum up, then, the attitude of the three 
armies: The Spaniards must surrender to some- 
body. They were afraid to surrender to the 
insurgents, but were willing to surrender to the 
Americans, provided a little blood should first 
be spilled. The Americans wished to avoid a 
battle until reénforcements arrived. The Filipinos 
were anxious to be the first to gain the town, 
but feared to oppose both the American and 
Spanish armies. ‘They preferred to maintain a 
pacific attitude toward the former until the 
latter should be disposed of. With our forces in 
the town, they hoped that by occupying the 
trenches they would be able to place us in the 


| same difficult position the Spaniards were now 


in should their “government”’ not be recognized. 
‘The troops from the Newport joined the 


the | forces under General Greene, and active work 
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seemed to be in immi- 
nent danger. In the 
darkness it was danger- 
ous for the guns of the 
fleet to attempt to render 
any assistance. The 
following morning we 
learned that the attack 
was sustained until the 
arrival of reénforce- 
ments by a small force 
of infantry and artil- 
lery which occupied the 
trenches at the time. 
Reénforcements were 
immediately ordered 
up, and for an hour and 
a half both sides kept 
up a heavy artillery and 
infantry fire. 

In this engagement 
the Americans lost ten 
killed and thirty-three 
wounded. The Tenth 
Pennsylvania suffered 
the greater part of these losses, as it held an 
exposed position to the right of the intrench- 
ments. It is estimated that nearly sixty thousand 
rounds of infantry and one hundred and sixty 
rounds of artillery ammunition were expended 
by the American forces, while the Spaniards 
probably fired double that amount. The com- 
paratively small number of casualties may be 
accounted for by the intense darkness of the 
night and the blinding rain. 

After this attack the construction of trenches 
was vigorously pushed, although constantly 
interrupted by the enemy’s fire. On account of 
the almost incessant rains, which kept the 
trenches half filled with water, this work was 
attended with great suffering among the men, 
who were obliged to remain in them twenty-four 
hours before being relieved. The Spaniards 
repeated these attacks every night during the 
following week, killing five of our men. ‘The 
brigade commander expressed the opinion that 
these attacks could be stopped, if the fleet would 
codperate and reduce the fort from which they 
were conducted. However, as it was feared 
that a general action would result, for which we 
were not as yet wholly prepared, this was not 
considered advisable. 

The Raleigh was held in readiness to render 
assistance to the troops if they should be in 
immediate danger of being driven from the 
trenches. General MacArthur’s brigade had 
arrived July 3ist, and was landed as quickly as 
possible and brought up to reénforce Greene. 
Owing to the difficulty of landing the supplies 
and equipage, a great portion of the troops was 
provided with shelter tents only, and suffered 
many discomforts through inadequate protection 
from the fierce heat of the sun and the terrific 
rain-storms so frequent in the tropics at this 
Season. 

‘The forces of Generals MacArthur and Greene 
were organized into a division of two brigades, 
the first and second, respectively, and designated 
as the Second Division, Eighth Army Corps, 
with Gen. Thomas M. Anderson in command, 
We had now about eighty-five hundred men in 
position for the attack, and the arrival of the 
Monterey was daily expected. 

On August 7th a note was sent to the governor- 
general, signed by Admiral Dewey and myself, 
stating that the city might be bombarded at any 
time after forty-eight hours, or sooner if the 
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firing on our trenches by the Spanish troops was 
continued. It was not the admiral’s intention, 
nor my own, to commence the attack after the 
time allotted had expired, unless the conditions 
were favorable; but in view of the persistent 
attacks on our intrenchments, it 
was thought best to give this 
notice in order to justify our 
action in the event of an attack 
being made necessary by the 
action of the Spaniards against 
Greene’s lines. 

This note was effective, for not 
a shot was fired on either side 
from this time until the final 
assault was made, During this 
period it was necessary to employ ~- 
stringent measures to prevent the 
insurgents from breaking the tacit 
amnistice by provoking further 
outbursts from the Spaniards. 

The following translation of 
the governor-general’s reply to 
this note is worth quoting, as it suggests an 
idea of the situation within the city walls: 

MANILA, August 7, 1898. 
The Governor-General and Captain-General of 
the Philippines to the Major-General of the 
Army and the Rear-Admiral of the Navy, 
commanding, respectively, the military and 
naval forces of the United States. 

Gentlemen: 1 have the honor to inform your 
excellencies that at half past twelve today I 
received the notice with which you favor me, that 
after forty-eight hours have elapsed you may 
begin operations against this fortified city, or at 
an earlier hour if the forces under your command 
are attacked by mine. 

As your notice is sent for the purpose of 
providing for the safety of non-combatants, I give 
thanks to your excellencies for the humane 
sentiments you have shown, and state that, 
finding myself surrounded by insurrectionary 
forces, I am without places of refuge for the 
increased numbers of wounded, sick, women and 
children who are now lodged within the walls. 

Very respectfully, and kissing the hands of your 
excellencies, FERMIN JAUDENEs, 

Governor-General and Captain-General of the 
Philippines. 


Two days later the formal demand for the 
surrender of the city was made: 

Aeadquarters U.8. Land and Naval Forces, 

Manila Bay, Philippine Islands, Aug. 9, 1898. j= 
The Governor-General and Captain-General of 

the Philippines. 

Sir: The Inevitable suffering in store for the 
wounded, sick, women and children, in the event 
that it becomes our duty to reduce the defences 
of the walled town in which they are gathered, 
will, we feel assured, appeal successfully to the 
sympathies of s general capable of making the 
determined and prolonged resistance which your 
excellency has exhibited after the loss of your 
naval forces and without hope of succor. 

We therefore submit, without prejudice, to the 
high sentiments of honor and duty which your 
excellency entertains, that surrounded on every 
side as you are by a constantly increasing force, 
with a powerful fleet in your front and deprived 
of all prospect of reénforcements and assistance, 
@ most useless sacrifice of life would result In the 
event of an attack, and therefore every consid- 
eration of humanity makes it imperative that you 
should not subject your city to the horrors of 
@ bombardment. Accordingly, we demand the 
surrender of the city of Manila and the Spanish 
forces under your command. 

Very respectfully, 
‘W. MERRITT, 

Major-General United States Army, Command- 
ing Land Forces of the United States. 

GEORGE DEWEY, 

Rear-Admiral United States Navy, Commani- 
ing United States Naval Force on Asiatic Station, 


The governor-general in his reply stated that 
after considering the matter, the council of 
defence declare that the demand could not be com- 
plied with without consultation with his govern- 
ment, and requested that time be allowed him to 
communicate with Madrid. This request was 
denied for the reason that there was little 
prospect of favorable results to the Spaniards 
from further delay, and it was thought unwise to 
subject the troops any longer to the exposure in 
the trenches and the unhealthy conditions of a 
bivouac during the rainy season. 
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The Plan of Attack. 


Under the plan of attack decided upon after 
conferring with the naval commander, the troops 
were to hold themselves in readiness to advance 
upon the enemy’s intrenchments after they had 
been so shaken by the guns of the fleet as to 
make the advance practicable without serious 
disadvantage. 

No advance was to be made by the army 


without express orders from headquarters until | 


after the navy had performed its part by 
dismounting the enemy’s guns and levelling the 
works, Having accomplished this, the flag-ship 
would move up toward the city flying the 
international signal “surrender,” and the display 
of a white flag over the city would indicate that 
the demand was complied with. 

An attempt to reduce the main defences of the 
city would have been to subject the place to all 
the horrors of an actual bombardment, as the 
guns of these defences were in a direct line 
between the fleet and the town. It was therefore 
decided that tne navy would merely open the 
way for the troops, throwing no shells within 
the walls except as a last resort. 

General Greene retained his position to the 
left, and General MacArthur with the first 
brigade was stationed to the right, about half a 
mile inland on the Pasay road, opposing Block- 
house 14 and the left of the Spanish trenches. 
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When the reduction of Fort San Antonio should 
have been acvomplished by the navy, General 
Greene’s troops were to begin the attack. 
MacArthur's brigade was not to move until 
Greene had possession of the fort and the 
trenches flanking it. No advance 
whatever was to be attempted by 
either brigade so long as the guns 
of the enemy were in action, or 
before the navy had completed 
its part, without express orders 
from headquarters. 

All the troops were in readiness 
early on the morning of the 13th. 
The insurgents were unable to 
restrain their impatience, and kept 
up a general fusillade along their 
lines for several hours before it 
was intended that the operations 
should begin, provoking a consid- 
erable fire of cannon: and small 
arms from the Spaniards. 

At nine o’clock the fleet left its 
anchorage off Cavite and steamed slowly toward 
Manila, taking up a position opposite the 
magazine fort. The Zafiro, with myself 
and staff on board, moved up with the fleet as 
far as Greene’s camp, as near shore as her draft 
would allow her to go. The foreign warships 
which had been anchored off the walled city 
steamed out of the line of fire, and at 9.40 the 
Olympia sent two challenge shots from her 
eight-inch guns in the direction of the Malate 
fort, quickly followed by a six-inch shell from 
the Petrel. One of these shells struck the 
water, ricochetted, and exploded at the base of 
the fort. 

There was no reply from the enemy’s guns. 
The white flag, which we half expected would be 
run up, did not appear. Not the slightest notice 
was taken of us; we had invited them either to 
fight or surrender. Apparently they were going 
to do neither. After a brief pause the flag-ship, 
with the Raleivh and the Petrel, opened a hot 
and effective fire against the sea flank of the 
Spanish intrenchments and the magazine fort. 
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’ The Troops Advance. 


When it was believed that Greene’s brigade 
could advance, the fleet was signalled from the 
shore to cease firing. Thesignal apparently was 
not observed, however, and the Colorado troops, 
who had left the trenches and started forward 
in two columns, one along the beach and one 
farther inland, were compelled to halt and lie 
down on account of the continued firing from 
the fleet. When it finally ceased, the second 
and third battalions of the First Colorado moved 
up from the trenches and all pushed forward 
rapidly. 

The battalion on the beach advanced with a 
rush, under cover of a steady fire from the other 
column, waded the creek in front of the fort, 
swarmed into the enclosure, which was found 
deserted, and raised the American flag. The 
second and third battalions, which had advanced 
between the Calle Real and the beach, passed 
over the deserted trenches and joined the first 
battalion beyond on the Calle Real. The First 
California also came up, and the movement into 
Malate was begun. 

The Eighteenth Regular Infantry moved up 
toward the abandoned trenches flanking the fort, 
but was met by a sharp fire from the woods to 
the right, near Singalon and Paco. As the 
enemy was using smokeless powder, it was 
impossible to accurately 
locate his position, but 
his fire was replied to 
by volleys, and the 
trenches gained after 
a series of determined 
rushes. The Third 
Artillery came forward 
simultaneously and 
occupied the trenches 
on the extreme right. 
The reserve was or- 
dered to follow toward 
Manila by the beach. 

The march of the 
Colorado and California 
troops through Malate 
was checked by a heavy 
fire from a second line 
of defence along the 
road from Malate to 
Singalon, which proba- 
bly came from the same 
force which opposed 
the advance of the 
Eighteenth Infantry. 
This opposition was 
subdued after a short 
engagement. The 


California regiment and the regulars moving 
along the Calle Real, with the Colorado troops 
on their right flank and the Nebraska men to 
their left on the beach. 

The brigade proceeded in this formation 
through Malate and Ja Hermita in the face of a 
straggling fire from the direction of Paco, 
reaching the Luneta just south of the walled 


the brigade commander was 
negotiations for surrender were in progress. 
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COMPANION. 


At the Paco road Greene’s troops were met by 
a body of nearly one thousand Spaniards, who 
surrendered and were ordered inside the city. 
This force had probably been driven in by the 
insurgents from Santa Ana, through Paco, and 
it was doubtless the same detachment which had 
harried our troops from the Singalon woods in 
their march through Malate. A large number 
of insurgents had penetrated to the walls of the 
city, expecting to be allowed to enter and raise 
their flag, and quite a show of force was necessary 
in order to hold them in check. Although our 
troops had ceased firing as soon as the white 
flag was observed, the Filipinos continued to 
use their arms against the Spaniards who lined 
the walls of the town, and the latter in returning 
their fire killed one man and wounded two others 
in the California regiment. 

Meantime General MacArthur’s troops on the 
right, advancing along the Paco road, had done 
some sharp fighting. It was begun by the Astor 
Battery and Battery B of the Utah artillery, soon 
after the naval attack commenced. The former 
engaged in a spirited duel with an opposing 
battery, and subdued it after a hot and stubborn 
contest. The Utah Battery’s fire was directed 
on Blockhouse 14, but to this there was no 
response. The general advance was not begun 
until it became known that the attack of the 
second brigade on the Malate fort had been 
successful. The American flag was raised over 
Blockhouse 14, which had been abandoned by 
the Spaniards. 

Leaving a battalion of infantry to intercept 
any possible advance of the insurgents, the 
brigade moved forward along the Pasay road 
without opposition to a point just south of 
Singalon, where a scattering fire from the 
enemy was encountered. ‘The intensity of this 
fire increased as the forward move- 
ment was pressed, and developed 
into strong opposition at Block- 
house 20 in the village mentioned, 
which was occupied by a strong 
detachment of infantry. Here the 
American skirmishers, volunteers 
from the Astor Battery and the 
Thirteenth Minnesota Regiment, 
were obliged to retire after they 
had pushed forward to within 
eighty yards of the blockhouse. 

A rough work was hastily im- 
provised and held with great 
gallantry by a firing-line of about 
fifteen men until the main body of 
the troops came up. The Ameri- 
cans took refuge behind the village 
church, stone walls and anything 
else which offered shelter, and poured a steady 
fire into the blockhouse. The resistance was 
obstinate, but finally succumbed to the fire of 
the Americans, and the advance was resumed 
toward Malate. The engagement lasted for an 
hour and a half, the American losses amount- 
ing to four killed and thirty-six wounded. It 
was probably the most hotly contested action of 
the day, but it was the last stand of the enemy, 
and MacArthur's troops marched through the 
Paco district and entered the city without further 
opposition. 

The losses of the day in the two brigades 
amounted to six killed and forty-three wounded ; 
while the previous losses in the trenches were 
fourteen killed and sixty wounded, making a 
total of one hundred and twenty-three casualties 
in the taking of Manila. 

After the surrender, the station occupied by the 
first brigade covered the 
La Hermita and Malate 
districts to the south 
of the walled city, and 
extended around it as 
far north as the Pasig 
River. The second 
brigade occupied the 
section north of the 
Pasig River, which is 
the principal business 
portion of the city. 
This distribution of the 
American troops out- 
side the city walls was 
necessary for the pro- 
tection of lives and 
property against the 
insurgents. Most of 
the Spanish residents 
of the suburbs had 
taken refuge within the 
walled city, leaving 
their houses vacant, and 
some of them were 
looted, in spite of the 
vigilance of the Ameri- 
cans. 

During the operations 


advance then continued toward Manila, the!on shore, the Zafiro had remained on a line 


with the fleet, and between it and the shore. 
Owing to the distance and to the heavy growth 
of bamboo along the water's edge, beyond which 
most of the fighting took place, we were unable 
to observe the progress of the attack. When 
Greene’s men left their trenches, the column 
which advanced by the beach could be plainly 
seen. Watching from the bridge of the Zafiro 


city about one o'clock. A white flag was tlying| we saw the long brown line move along 
lat the southwest corner of the city wall, and | between the jungle and the surf. 
informed that | reached the creek it sunk out of sight for a 


When it 


moment as the men swam and floundered 
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through; bat we could see it as it emerged on 
the other side, went up the incline to the fort 
and disappeared within the enclosure. Presently 
the red and yellow flag came fluttering down to 
make way for the Stars and Stripes, which was 
quickly floating in its place. Then we heard the 
cheering, faintly at first, then louder as it was 
caught up by every soldier within sight of the 
flag. 


The White Flag. 


The first intimation we had of the surrender 
was the appearance of a small launch heading 
for the flag-ship, flying a flag of truce at the bow 
and the colors of Belgium at the stern. She had 
on board M. Andre, the Belgian consul, who 
bore a message from the captain-general, stating 
that he was ready to receive representatives of 
the army and the navy to arrange for turning 
over the city. The consul tendered the services 
of his launch, and Lieutenant-Colonel Whittier, 
of my staff, and Lieutenant Brumby, Admiral 
Dewey’s flag lieutenant, returned with him to 
the city. Shortly afterward a white flag went 
up on the city walls. 

When the two officers came back the inter- 
national signal, “The enemy has surrendered,” 
was hoisted at the masthead of the Olympia, 
and I was then conveyed ashore with my 
personal staff. We entered the city by way of 
the Pasig River, which was so filled with sunken 
hulks as to render the ingress very tortuous and 
difficult. Our little party marched unpreten- 
tiously through the streets to the cathedral, 
where the terms of surrender which had been 
agreed upon by our representatives were pre- 
sented to us for elaboration and approval, M. 
Andre acting as interpreter. We then proceeded 
to the city palace of the governor- 
general, where temporary head- 
quarters were established. 

None of our troops had as yet 
entered the walled city. The 
Second Oregon Regiment was on 
its way from Cavite by sea to act 
as a provost guard, and the troops 
of MacArthur and Greene were 
stationed throughout the city 
beyond the walls. ‘The Spanish 
forces, however, were swarming 
in from the trenches, and the 
street in front of the palace was 
soon literally covered with great 
heaps of Mauser and Remington 
rifles and many pieces of artillery. 
The small park across the street 
was transformed into a corral for 
the horses. In no instance was there the slightest 
disorder among the Spaniards. As each regiment 
marched into the city it came toa halt in front 
of thé palace, where the arms were deposited 
and the men paroled. They found quarters in 
the various churches, and were allowed the 
freedom of the city inside the walls. 

The courtesy of the officers and the civility of 
the men were pleasantly noticeable whenever 
they came in contact with the Americans. They 
seemed glad that the affair was over, and the 
following day business was in a great measure 
resumed throughoat the city. 


Soup and Sardines for Dinner. 


The city, however, was practically starved out. 
Not even a loaf of bread was for sale, and the 
few stores whose stock had not been entirely 
depleted were closed through fear that the 
insurgents might force an entrance to the city. 
That night we suffered from the effects of our 
own work in keeping supplies out of the town. 
As a rule our enlisted men fared better than the 
officers, for they were provided with rations. A 
party of officers, including a brigadier-general, 
dined at the Hotel Oriental, their bill of fare 
consisting of weak pea soup and sardines; and 
there were few, if any, who fared more sumptu- 
ously. This state of affairs continued for several 
days, until the transports with their supplies 
could be brought over from Cavite and the stores 
moved up from camp. 

Shortly before six o’clock, after the arrival of 
the Oregon regiment, the Spanish colors were 
hauled down and the American flag was hoisted 
on the walls and saluted by the guns from the 
fleet ; while the regimental band played the Star 
Spangled Banner, the troops shouting themselves 
hoarse. 

The insurgent forces were gathered outside the 
American lines, endeavoring to gain admission to 
the town, but strong guards were posted, and 
General Aguinaldo was given to understand that 
none of his men would be allowed to enter with 
arms. Prior to the surrender the relations 
between the Americans and insurgents had 
apparently been friendly as against the Span- 
iards; but afterwards the Americans and 
Spaniards fraternized against the Filipinos, who 
were greatly disgruntled at the treatment they 
had received. They had expected that the city 
would be turned over to them, and that they 
would be permitted to loot and burn and kil 
with a free hand. The Spaniards showed 
considerable fear that a general massacre would 
be attempted by the insurgents, and they openly 
expressed a desire to unite with the Americans 
against them. 

Aguinaldo refused to allow us to use the 
water-works, which were in his possession, and at 
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one time it looked as if they would have to be 
taken by force. After repeated promises and 
much parleying the insurgents yielded to a show 
of force and the water was allowed to flow into 
the city, but for over a week we were obliged to 
depend entirely upon the rains for water. 

Steps were at once taken to inaugurate a 
government of military occupancy. The neces- 
sary officers were appointed, and a proclamation 
was issued to the people of the Philippines, 
setting forth the intention of the United States 
government to protect them. Three days after 
the surrender a cablegram was received announc- 
ing that the protocol had been signed, and that 
the President had issued a proclamation directing 
a cessation of hostilities. ‘Two weeks later I was 
ordered to proceed to Paris, to appear before the 
Peace Commission. 

In conclusion, I wish to add a word of 
appreciation of the noble work done by our 
seldiers, regular and volunteer, in the operations 
around Manila. There was no fighting so severe 
and bloody as has occurred in hundreds of other 
battles in our history; but that very fact is at 
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once a tribute to their discretion and their valor, 
their courage and their magnanimity. Under 
unfamiliar conditions of country and climate, 
with a force opposed to them superior in numbers 
and in some instances better armed, while 
another force, half savage and scarcely less 
formidable, menaced them in every movement, 
their capture of line after line of outlying 
intrenchments, and finally of the fortified city 
itself, with such small losses suffered and 
inflicted ; and subsequently, the manner in which 
the city was occupied and governed, and protected 
from rapine and pillage by the armed mob 
surrounding it—all these combined form an 
achievement of which history can show few 
equals. 

The glory of a victory is apt to be judged from 
the great number of losses and the small number 
of survivors ; but we pay the Manila veterans the 
highest possible tribute when we measure the 
glory of their victory by the extent of their 
accomplishment and the price they paid for it. 
‘Yet the price that was paid will be felt by every 
true American in the land. 





Clam! 


A Story of the Philippines. 


HE villain in this true tale is the giant 
clam, also known by various other names— 
an enormous bivalve, often weighing twenty 

pounds, and living in a pair of shells that fre- 
quently measure four feet in length, and weigh 
four or five hundred pounds. Its succulent 
flesh would provide chowder for a good-sized 
boarding-house, and no conchological collection 
is considered complete without at least a pair of 
those gigantic valves, which are also useful as 
benitiers, baptismal fonts, fountain-basins, and 
even infants’ bath-tubs. 

This clam is found only in warm Eastern seas, 
and particularly in the Philippines, where it is 
kmown as the taclobo, and eagerly sought by 
the native fishermen. 

My second character is Sancho, a sturdy 
Visayan fisher youth, bright of eye and lithe of 
limb, who can swim or dive like a fish, and in 
his primitive pirogue, rudely fashioned from a 
Jog, can easily outpaddie or outsail any man in 
the fleet. There is no better fisherman in the 
Philippines, with line, net, or with the sharp- 
pronged trident spear. 

Malay boys in general are about as fond of 
work as other boys, but Sancho was naturally 
industrious and ambitious; he knew not the 
taste of the stupefying buyo leaf, and cared 
nothing for cockfighting, the favorite Malayan 
amusement. Moreover, he was a prodigy of 
learning, for besides reading and writing a little, 
and mumbling paternosters, he could count to 
thirty without an error. 

My third character is an American professor 
who will be found in a very disagreeable position 
when introduced later and more definitely. 

Heavy responsibilities had rested on Sancho, 
since, at the age of sixteen, he found himself the 
principal support of his invalid father and his 
six little motherless brothers and sisters. Every 
day, in fair weather, he sailed alone in bis 
pirogue with its bamboo outriggers, tripod mast, 
and curious mat sail, eager to take fish. Simply 
clad in shirt and trousers, with a huge, bowl- 
shaped salacot or hat to shield him from the 
tropical sun, he toiled from dawn to dusk, visiting 
his weirs and traps, capturing small fry with the 
cambrous casting-net, or spearing monster turtles 
as they basked lazily on the surface. “The coral 
reefs yielded abundance of crabs, mollusks and 
edible seaweed, and he carefully searched the 
cliffs for the nests of the esculent swallow. 
Little that could be eaten or sold escaped the 
sharp eyes of Sancho. 

One fine day, just at sunset, not long before 
Dewey smote Spain in Manila Bay, Sancho was 
returning from a most successful trip, his little 
boat laden with fish, and running before a strong 
breeze. Ordinarily this would have been an 
occasion for great rejoicing, but to-day there 
‘was sorrow in the heart of Sancho, for misfortune 
and disgrace had suddenly descended upon his 
household. His beloved father was a criminal. 
Not a robber—not a murderer; no, a thousand 
times worse, in the eyes of the Spanish authori- 
ties—he was a delinquent taxpayer! 

The family had been suffering lately from a 
run of bad luck. First, rice-birds and weevils 
wrought havoc in the paddy-field, while hordes 
of flying-foxes feasted nightly on the fruit of the 
garden. Then came a terrific hurricane, unroofing 
the little nipa hut, stripping the banana plants, 
and levelling every stalk of sugar-cane. Fish 
were so abundant as to be almost unsalable in 
the market. To cap the climax a cunning thief 
had entered the hut at dead of night, and stole 
the bamboo joint containing the hoarded silver— 
the tributo saved for the inexorable, the tax- 
collector. 

Last week the cabeza, or collector,— merciless 
because he himself was held responsible by the 
Spanish authorities for the taxes on some sixty 
families,—with a squad of cuadrilleros, or 








bailiffs, had taken Sancho’s father away to 
prison. On the morrow the sick man would be 
terribly flogged in the public square. Then his 
property would be confiscated, and he would be 
deported to Zamboanga, there to work out his 
debt in the miserable chain-gang, or more likely 
to die of fever in the pestilential jungles. 

From his bitter reflections Sancho was suddenly 
aroused by the wild cry of a human being in 
distress. As he listened, the sound 
was repeated again and again, 
coming faintly from the distance, 
but unmistakably a frantic appeal 
for help; and now the youth could 
discern, far shoreward, a dark, 
moving object on the surface of the 
sea. Toward this he promptly 
steered. 

It proved to be a man, standing 
erect upon a submerged reef, wildly 
waving his arms and bawling for 
help. Drawing nearer, Sancho 
recognized in that white-faced, wild- 
eyed man the American naturalist 
who had arrived on the last steamer 
from Manila. The naturalist’s 
headquarters were at the village 
tribunal, and he spent his time in 
wandering about the neighboring 
reefs in search of rare shells. Now 
the scientist, up to his shoulders in 
water, presented a sorry spectacle. 

“Save me! save me!’’ he yelled. 
“I’m caught by a big taclobo! 
Hurry, or you’ll be too late!” 

His Spanish was faulty, but 
Sancho caught the word taclobo. He 
needed no further explanation. 

The giant clam lies at the bottom 
of pools, often shallow, with its 
huge valves agape to admit food and 
air, and woe to the man who unwit- 
tingly places hand or foot within 
the gap, for the shell shuts instantly 
like a steel trap. Many a Malay 
fisherman, caught in that clutch, has 
perished wretchedly in the rising tide. 

For more than two hours had the naturalist 
stood there, alternately shouting and praying as 
he watched the water steadily mounting higher 
and higher, but now he saw in brown-skinned 
Sancho a possible preserver, and despair gave 
way to hope. 

“Courage, sefior! I will save you!” the boy 
cheerily called, as he lowered the mast, and 
paddled his boat cautiously inshore until the 
buoyant outrigger was within the American’s 
grasp. Overboard went the anchor,—a curious 
combination of wood, stone and twisted rattan,— 
and then Sancho snatched up a heavy, keen-edged 
knife. 

“Hurry, my lad!” cried the naturalist, for 
the water was now quite up to his neck. “If 
there is no other way to save me, chop off my 
foot.” 

Sancho smiled reassuringly; he knew from 
experience just what todo. Then he dived and 
held himself at the bottom by clutching a spur 
of coral with one hand. With the keen blade in 
the other hand he vigorously slashed and sawed 
at the byssus, or cable, by which the giant clam 
cements itself to the rocks. 

It was difficult work, and lack of air soon 
forced Sancho to the surface, but in a few seconds 
he was down again, hacking desperately at the 
tough cord. A wave broke over the naturalist’s 
head, as he clung to the outrigger with both 
hands, and then the byssus yielded. 

Up came Sancho with, ‘‘Now, sefior, climb for 
your life!” and like a flash the boy dived under 
the canoe, bobbing up on the opposite side, and 
clinging to the edge of the craft-to counterbalance 
the weight of the naturalist, who now began 








a desperate effort to drag himself into the 
boat. 
The giant clam still clung obstinately to the 


American’s rubber boot, but he had to lift only | 


the creature’s dead weight, and this in water—a 
heavy load, however, to a man chilled and 
exhausted from long exposure; but inch by inch 
the American dragged his weary length along 
one of the beams connecting boat and outrigger, 
with an immense mollusk clinging to his left 
foot. 

Finally, more dead than alive, he got his arms 
and shoulders over into the dugout. 

Then Sancho, no longer fearing a capsize, 
dived again, and began a vigorous assault on the 
hinge of the monster shell. Soon the grip of the 
great clam relaxed, and the American’s foot was 
free. 

“Save the clam—I want it!’’ he gasped, feebly ; 
and then, after pulling his whole body aboard, he 
fell back in a dead faint upon a malodorous heap 
of fish, where he lay quite undisturbed, for Sancho 
‘was now fully occupied in saving his canoe. It 
was rapidly dragging anchor, and drifting dan- 
gerously close to the rock-bound coast. 

Before long the dexterous youth had worked 
clear of the perilous reef, and was once more 
speeding for port, but it was not until the 
twinkling lights of the village showed close at 
hand that the naturalist recovered conscious- 
ness. 

“Boy,” said he, solemnly, “you have saved 
my life. What can I do for you?” 

Sancho’s answer came promptly. ‘“O sefior, 
save my poor father! ‘That is all I ask,” and 
bursting into tears he sobbed out the story of the 
family misfortune. 

“Your father shall be free, my boy,” the 
naturalist declared. ‘‘Fear not, to-morrow will 
witness his release.” 

And so it came to pass, for the American was 
quite able to pay the sum for which the Filipino 
was held in prison. His gratitude did not stop 
with the release of Sancho’s father. He did not 


tell me the rest when he related the history of 





‘“HE VIGOROUSLY SLASHED AND SAWED."" 


the gigantic pair of taclobo shells that form a 
part of his matchless collection. A man’s wife 
is, however, privileged to speak of his good deeds. 
Sancho, fisher-boy, was sent to school through 
his benefactor’s generosity. A. F. Hour. 





A Midnight Incident. 


O far search is needed along the wind- 

N swept coast of New England to find 

women of heroic fibre, and a fertility of 
resource as notable as their unselfishness. 

During the night of the great “February 
blizzard” (1899) one of these good women, living 
on one of the thoroughfares of the Massachusetts 
“North Shore,” kept a light burning and a 
supply of hot coffee ready for possible need. It 
was not the first time this ‘lady bountiful’? had 
watched on wild winter nights lest a sufferer 
should struggle by her door unseen. 

Her husband lay on the sofa, and the rest of 
the family were abed. The wind shrieked out- 
side, dashing the snow against the panes, and the 
very house shuddered in the plunges of the 
storm. 

Tree-branches broke, telegraph poles snapped 
and fell, and the drifts in the streets piled higher 
and higher. 

Every little while the sleepless housewife went 
to the window and looked out. She could see 
little, for the flying snow was as thick as smoke. 
Only now and then a flash when the wind blew 
the fallen electric wires together ‘‘made darkness 
visible,’ and showed her where the road lay. 
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One of these flashes revealed something that 
startled her. She called to her husband: 

“There’s a man wandering round in the snow 
out on the lawn!”” 

The drowsy husband thought she might be 
mistaken. 

“There is some one out there, and there's a 
team in the street stuck fast!” 

The husband roused himself and struggled 
into his boots and ulster. In a very short time 
he had a lantern lit, and was out, capped and 
mittened, in the storm, while his wife made swift 
preparations to receive a guest. 

It was a sorry-looking figure that the man of 
the house brought in with him,—cap and coat, 
hair, beard and eyebrows powdered white,—the 
effigy of a half-frozen teamster who had been 
stalled in the snow on his way from Marblehead 
toSalem. ‘The warmth of the room soon brought 
him to himself, and a few minutes later he was 
sitting by the fire drinking hot coffee and finding 
out where he was. 

“This is comfort,” he said, “but my poor 
horses—faithful old fellows. I hadn’t a thought 
but I could get home when I —” 

“But,” interrupted the lady, ‘we are not going 
to let your horses freeze. There’s a barn at our 
next neighbor’s a few rods farther on.” 

Her husband stood in his storm rig, thinking 
of the team, but doubting his ability to extricate 
it without help. 

“My dear madam,” said the stranger, “my 
horses could not be forced a step further. They’re 
swamped in the snow-bank, and the wind in 
their faces blinds ’em.” 

“Then unhitch them, and bring them up on 
the veranda and blanket them. ‘They will be out 
of the wind there—partly at least. No, let me 
think ; we can do better than that,” she added. 
“Lead the poor creatures into the basement 
laundry. J’ll move things out of the way and 
open the door.’’ 

The lady’s husband was wondering what 
would come next. He mildly suggested that the 





back yard gate was snowed in and could not be 
opened; but her reply was quick 
and decisive: 

“Lift it off the hinges.” 

The teamster looked up inquir- 
ingly. Her prompt and friendly 
interest in his case put new life 
into him. His host was beginning 
to laugh. 

“What she says goes,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Come, we’ll dig out those 
horses. I never thought before what 
capital fodder-cribs wash-tubs would 
make.” 

After a good deal of floundering 
the men succeeded in leading the 
fagged and bewildered beasts to the 
basement door, and stabling them 
in the laundry. They were a fine 
pair of grays, and the lady welcomed 
them with admiring pity. Then 
another hospitable impulse seized 
her as she looked at their mow- 
covered backs and sides. 

“The poor dear things! They are 
cold. Take them into the cellar 
where the furnace is. Rub them 
down, and we'll give them a hot 
supper.”’ 

Ifer husband winked to the team- 
ster. ‘All right,” he said. “It 
takes a woman to know what a horse 
wants, But where’s the feed?” 

“You wait,” replied the lady, and 
skipped up-stairs. 

“Don’t she beat all?” remarked 
the man of the house. “Did you 
ever see such a woman for expe- 
dients? It’s always so. I call her 
‘General Caretaker,’ for she takes in the whole 
world. I’m only a private when she com- 
mands.” 

The teamster gave hearty and complimentary 
assent, but the amused wonder of both men 
grew perceptibly when the practical woman 
came down cellar with the ‘‘feed” in a big bucket, 
and two big-brimmed old straw hats for nose- 
baskets. . 

“Have you got coffee and baked beans in the 
pail?’’ quizzed her husband. 

The good wife was laughing now herself, and 
the hilarity became general when she explained. 

“There was only a little Indian meal, but I 
emptied all the oatmeal, cracked wheat, graham 
and crackers into the pail, and made a hot-water 
mush, and I put in a little salt and a pinch or 
two of ginger.” 

But the horses ate it. 

When the guest touk his leave the next day— 
as svon as the road was broken out to make 
travel possible—he felt an embarrassment of 
| gratitude, for his benefactors would take no 
money. 

“After I’d gone to bed last night, thinking of 
the way you entertain strangers,” he said to his 
hostess, “some of my Bible came back to me, 
and I told myself I was no angel, but considering 
the pains you took for me I ought to be one. 
‘Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou. 
excellest them all.’ Good-by, and God bless you 
—and I only wish women like you could vote.”” 

And shaking hands warmly, the honest teamster 
parted from two friends whom he will never 
forget. Probably his horses never will, so long 





as they travel that road. 
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Current Topics. 


Scientists say that telegraph wires 
are better conductors on Monday than on 
Saturday, on account of their Sunday rest. 
‘The well-proved fact that human beings profit by 
a weekly rest-day, emphasizes the protest of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
recently assembled in Minneapolis, against the 
growing secularization of the American Sabbath. 

“Cash K.” is the curious verbal disguise 
under which, for ten years past, some generous 
person, who uses an Omaha paper as his agency, 
has given many thousands of dollars to worthy 
people and deserving objects. No one but the 
editor of the paper knows who the hidden 
philanthropist is. Yet happily, although “Cash 
K.” is able to give large sums of money, he is 
only a type of many who, in equally self-effacing 
ways, are offering help and hope to the needy 
and the unfortunate. 

Little surprise was expressed at the 
wording in English, instead of French, of the 
invitations issued by the British ambassador at 
Paris to his banquet in commemoration of the 
queen’s eightieth birthday anniversary. Yet 
there was a time when such a proceeding would 
have been tantamount to a rupture of diplomatic 
relations. In these days there is no longer any 
one court or diplomatic language, while the 
English language is steadily and swiftly moving 
forward toward universal usage. 

It is not paradoxical, as it might seem, 
to call the ending of the college or school course 
Commencement. Every ending is also a begin- 
ning. Theory ends, practice begins. War ends, 
peace begins. Life in one form ends, life in 
another form begins. Night ends, day begins. 
So study of books ends, and the application of 
that study to the wider study of the world and to 
the tasks of life begins. The schoolboy ends, 
the scholarly man begins. That is the purport 
of Commencement, and for it no fitter name 
could be devised. 


The death of valuable cattle from 
eating wild cherry leaves in New Hampshire 
has led to investigations which show that, while 
the wild red cherry and horse plum are harmless, 
the dwarf cherry should be viewed with sus- 
picion, and the wild black cherry and choke 
cherry are dangerous. The common impression, 
that only wilted leaves are harmful, was not 
verified. Both wilted and fresh leaves were 
found to be poisonous, and dried leaves were not. 
beyond distrust. Vigorous, succulent leaves 
from young shoots—the ones most likely to be 
eaten by cattle—are far more poisonous than the 
leaves of a mature tree or stunted shrub. ‘To 
sum up the facts in the most forcible terms, the 
farmer who permits these trees to flourish is 
simply cultivating prussic acid in his own 
pasture. 








Experiments conducted by the Cali- 
fornia Agricaltural Experiment Station seem to 
indicate that by the introduction of the Australian 
“salt bushes,” hundreds of thousands of acres of 
hitherto worthless land in our Western States 
will become valuable for grazing. ‘The ‘“‘salt 
bushes’’ are members of a large plant family, to 
which the beet and pigweed also belong, but 
only a few varieties have any economic value. 
‘That which has given the best results in the 
West is afriples semibaccata, The plants of 
this family have great drought-resisting power, 
and will grow on soil too alkaline to sustain 
even alfalfa. They keep green all summer, grow 
rapidly, yield from two to four crops a year, and 
the root remains in the ground for the next 
season, ‘They have great fattening and health- 
giving qualities for stock, making the best of 
beef, and wool of unsurpassed evenness and 
strength of fibre. The introduction of these 
plants is another proof that science pays, even in 
farming. 


Professor Worcester, one of our commis- 
sioners to the Philippines, convincinzly disposes | 
of the stories retlecting upon the humanity of 
our soldiers. Women and children were not 
ruthlessly slaughtered at Malabon, after its 
bombardment because there was no bombard. | 
ment. The town was abandoned before our! 
approach, and) “there were no women and j 
children there to be killed’? Furthermore, | 
Professor Worcester has personally examined | 
every battlefield) from) Caloocan to Malolos,— | 
once before the wounded were removed, and 
often before the dead were buried,—and women ! 
or children, whether wounded, dead or living, 
he never discovered. No prisoners were ever 
killed, whether by order of officers or otherwise ; 
wounded insurgents have been tenderly cared | 
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American soldier has shown humanity, discretion 
and self-control, as his friends at home would 
have expected. It seems to us that a serious 
responsibility rests upon the persons and papers 
that have been so prompt to picture him as 
delighting in methods of warfare which only 
savages pursue, 
——_+¢+—___ 


FORESIGHT. 


Blind endeavor ts not wise: 
Wisdom enters through the eyes. 
John Boyle O° Reilly. 





Secret Service. 


VERY government is forced at times to 
E employ secret agencies for obtaining infor- 
mation which it requires abroad. Not 
even the United States is an exception to the rule. 
During the recent war with Spain, when 
Admiral Camara’s fleet started for the Philip- 
pines by way of the Suez Canal, there were men 
in United States employ at the right places 
to report the Spanish plans from day to day. 
In fact, from the outbreak of the war until the 
close of hostilities, the government had a small 
force of well-informed men in Madrid and other 
Spanish cities, under instructions to send the 
earliest possible information about military 
and naval movements. This was done by pre- 
arranged ciphers and secret codes, the despatches 
going first to Paris, Berlin or other Continental 
cities, and thence to London and Washington. 

Spain was served in the same way by a corps 
of spies in the United States, the West Indies 
and European capitals. 

Operations like these are necessary. Every 
European army has its bureau of secret intelli- 
gence, and whenever there is war a trained staff 
is in readiness to employ a large force of spies 
and decoys on prearranged lines. 

But this secret work is not always confined to 
war periods. The embassies of various powers 
are constantly striving to learn by fair means or 
foul what is going on in foreign dockyards and 
arsenals, and what the military and naval 
authorities of rival capitals are talking about. 
There is always a market for secret information, 
and high prices are paid for it. 

‘There is also a secret diplomatic service under 
the direction of the Russian and other embassies 
in European capitals. Men and women of good 
social position, in London, Paris or Berlin, are 
employed as eavesdroppers and rumor-mongers 
to keep embassy officials in constant touch with 
the secret gossip of cabinets and courts. 

Militarism is mainly responsible for this ignoble 
trade. It creates an atmosphere highly charged 
with suspicion, and is an occupation degrading 
to character and hurtful to society. No enlight- 
ened and honorable nation ought to require a 
secret service in time of peace. 
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Finland’s Struggle. 


HE Russians, after conquering Finland early 
in the present century, succeeded in recon- 
ciling an alien race of the Protestant faith 

to their rule. They did this by adroitly making 
concessions to local pride. 

‘The Emperor of all the Russias became the 
Grand Duke of Finland. His power was abso- 
lute elsewhere in his empire, but he governed 
Finland with the consent of the Estates of the 
Diet, which assembled in the capital, Helsing- 
fors, and sanctioned new taxes and laws. 
Finland was the only province of the empire 
which enjoyed any of the privileges of self- 
government. 

Finnish money was distinct from Russian 
currency. There was even a separate Finnish 
customs line regulated by local officials. The 
best system of primary education known in the 
empire was established. Finland, moreover, 
was not garrisoned by Russian troops, but by 
its own soldiers. There was a general system 
of conscription, but the province was not de 
graded to the level of conquered territory. 

Jn consequence of the tolerance and practical 


wisdom with which it was governed, Finland | 


has remained the quietest and best -ordered 
province of the empire. Its religion and local 
liberties were respected. Its capital was rebuilt, 
its ports were improved, and the province made 


a steady advance in prosperity. Nihilist agitators | 


were powerless there when unrest was seething 
everywhere else. 


Unfortunately for Finland this wise andj 


salutary policy of home rule has—as our readers 
have already been told—been changed. A month 
before the tsar's Peace Reseript was issued the 
Finnish Diet was convoked to consider a new 
army bill, and this was followed by a manifesto 
which virtually deprived the province of home 
rule. The local army was to be Russianized, 
taken outside the province and greatly increased 
in strength. The Russian Council of State was 
to reserve for its own decisions all questions 





relating to the interests of the empire, and the’ 


Finnish Diet, whieh had previously sanctioned 
every law, was to be allowed merely an expres- 
sion of opinion in such matters. 

Finland is now honeycombed with discontent. 
The Diet has rejected the new laws, and the 
people have failed in seeking redress from the 
tsar. 











for and removed to our hospitals. In short, the 


‘The tsar as the author of the Peace Rescript 


COMPANION. 


is one of the world’s benefactors. Throughout 
Christendom there will be disappointment if it is 
found that this invasion of Finland's rights has 
his approval. 

——__+e»____ 


A RIGHT THOUGHT. 


What though our eyes with tears he wet ? 
The sunrise never failed us yet. 
Celia Thaxter. 
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Surmise and Disappointment. 


NEWSPAPER correspondent hurried into 
the waiting-room of the Secretary of State 
in Washington one morning several years 

ago, in the belief that he was on the track of a 
startling piece of news. 

“What can I tell you?” the private secretary 
asked. 

“There must be some trouble brewing in our 
international affairs,” began the correspondent, 
“for I saw the chairman of the Foreign Relations 


| Committee of the Senate, and one of the Supreme 


Court justices up here this morning. I know it 
is something big, for they were with the Secretary 
of State a long time, and I could see by their 
manner that they were very much in earnest.” 

The private secretary responded with delibera- 
tion, “Yes, they were here,’ and then, in great 
apparent seriousness, he added: “Can I trust 
you to keep it absolutely secret if I tell you their 
business with the Secretary of State?” 

The correspondent promised. 

“Well,” said the secretary, “they came to see 
about getting a man put on here to run our 
elevator.” 

Since this incident occurred, elevator men in 
government buildings have, happily, 
included in the classified service, but wherever 
the patronage system is in operation similar 
incidents are still too common to attract the 
attention and arouse the condemnation they 
deserve. 

Senators and Secretaries of State have their 
Specified duties, of grave importance, to perform, 
and their time should not be frittered away in 
finding “government jobs” for their political 
friends. 

More than this, the worst feature of the 
patronage or “spoils” system is that it inevitably 
produces pressure for the creation of new and 
needless offices, and the salaries of these super- 
fluous officeholders must come out of the pockets 
of the every-day taxpayer. The difference 
between the civil service system and the spoils 
system is that the one tries to find the man for 
the place, the other tries to find a place for the 
man. 

a 


An Oriental Despot. 


HE English papers declare that the present 
Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon, finds his 
duties in relation to that ofttimes trouble- 

some neighbor; Afghanistan, much facilitated 
through his personal friendship with the ameer. 
Their relations began some years ago when the 
viceroy—then plain Mr. George Curzon—was 
visiting Cabul, and succeeded in quite winning 
the heart of the sovereign, who afforded him 
every opportunity to see the sights of palace and 
capital to the best advantage. 

One thing only he did not see—a review of the 
royal troops. When he ventured to hint his 
desire to do so, his Oriental friend, with many 
apologies, regretted that this was the one favor 
which he could not grant. 

“Why?” asked Mr. Curzon, rather astonished. 

The reply astonished him more—because some 
one among the soldiers would be quite sure to 
take a shot, under such tempting circumstances, 
at either the ameer or his guest. The man would 
probably miss, the ameer explained, but so many 
executions would have to follow upon such an 
attempt, that he, being a ruler mercifully inclined, 
shrank from the painful necessity of their intlic- 
tion. 

Very cautiously and courteously Mr. Curzon, 
becoming curious, ventared thereupon to inquire 
how many executions—or “removals,” as he 
politely phrased it—had his friend found 
necessary, hitherto, on account of treason or 
insubordination. 

‘About a thousand a year,” replied the mer- 
ciful ameer, serenely. And as he had then been 
reigning eleven years, that meant eleven thousand 
executions since his accession, for two causes 
only—a sum total which, though it did not termi- 
nate their friendship, opened the eyes of the 
Englishman in rather startling fashion to the 
thorough-going Orientalism of his friend. 
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Our Returned Soldiers. 


PECULIARLY inviting opportunity is 
given the young men who have come back 
from the Spanish War by which they can 

show their patriotism in time of peace. 

The Civil War veteran now enjoys in the civil 
service of the Federal Government a “prefer- 
ence” over other men, This preference is being 
rapidly extended, by law and executive orders, 
to the young men who served in Cuba, Already, 
if honorably discharged because of “disability,” 
—and this word is interpreted with great liber- 
ity, —they are placed at the top of the eligible 
when they get a pass-mark in examination, 
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seventy per cent. for other applicants. Whether 
disabled or not, the veteran is “privileged” in 
regard to tenure and to reinstatement. 

The existence in the government service of 
a preferred class, among the thousands of 
employcs in Washington and elsewhere, is an 
element of official weakness. It prevents the 
measuring of men on their own merits. Be- 
cause of the preference thus given, inferior men 
are often selected, or stand in the way of men 
better qualified. 

The advantages of this preference no one 
begrudges to the battle-worn veterans of the 
desperate struggle of 1861-5. They are getting 
old. But the young men who have returned 
from what has happily proved a short war, and 
are not seriously “disabled,’? might honor them- 
selves and their patriotism by asking as a body 
that no preference be extended to them in the 
civil service of the government; that they wish 
to be accepted simply on fitness and merit. The 
medallion of patriotic endeavor would thus be 
kept free from mercenary tarnish. 

In the matter of pensions the government will 
always treat the Spanish war soldiers liberally, 
as it has the veterans of other wars. This is 
just. No generous mind questions tne nation's 
duty here. Ought the people to be asked to 
invade the public service to do more? The 
young men might answer this question them- 
selves in such a way that America would hold 
them up in commendation to the world, as loving 
their country in the quiet of peace quite as nobly 
and unselfishly as in the din of battle. 


Embarrassed Officials. 


HE Chinese social code forbids men and 

women to meet as friends and entertain 

each other. There is, therefore, no “general 
society” in all China, as the social intermingling 
of the two sexes is forbidden by Chinese etiquette. 
No Chinaman ever asks of another Chinaman, 
even if they are old friends, ‘‘How is your wife?” 
They will discuss the qualities of each other’s 
sons, but they never mention the female members. 
of their families. An illustration of this social 
law is given in Chester Holcombe’s book, “The 
Real Chinaman.” 

In May, 1875, news reached Peking that an 
honored Chinese official, then resident in the 
United States, had married an American lady. 
Soon after the United States minister and Mr. 
Holcombe, then the interpreter, visited the 
Chinese Foreign Office, and the minister an- 
nounced that he intended to congratulate the 
Chinese officials upon the marriage. 

Mr. Holcombe advised him that such a con- 
gratulation would be a gross breach of Chinese 
etiquette. However, when the party were seated 
around a table at the Foreign Office, and tea had 
been served, the minister requested Mr. Holcombe 
to say to Prince Kung, then at the head of the 
government, that “the relations between China 
and the United States, of so friendly a character 
for many years, ought to be much strengthened 
by the marriage of the distinguished Chinese 
official with a pretty Yankee girl.” 

Mr. Holcombe repeated the remark in Chinese 
to the prince. There was a dead silence. The 
six venerable ministers of state looked down at 
their teacups. Then Prince Kung raised his 
head, looked at Mr. Holeombe for another minute, 
and drawing a long breath, said: 

“It is fearfully hot to-day.” 

Several years ago a number of Chinese students 
were sent to Hartford, Connecticut, to be edu- 
cated, and some of them attended Sunday school. 
One of them, walking home from Sunday school 
American fashion,—that is, with a young lady,— 
met the Chinese official having charge of the 
students out driving. The student, politely bow- 
ing, lifted his hat. The diseiple of Confucius 
was very indignant. Here was one of the boys 
for whose moral and mental training he was 
responsible actually walking the streets in full 
daylight with a young woman—and he had had 
the effrontery to remove his hat before his 
superior, another grave breach of Chinese eti- 
quette. The facts were reported to Peking, 
where they were looked upon as evidence that 
the students had lost their good manners and 
sense of decency. The enterprise was abandoned 
and the students recalled. 
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Amusing Errors of Speech. 


R. MACDONAGH. who has collected many 
amusing bulls made by his countrymen, 
di 


M 





res them to be a species of verbal 
error W 1 indicate mental quickness rather than 
dullness. He once said to an Irishman, ‘Well, 
Mick, I hear some queer stories of your doings 
here.”” 

“Och, don’t believe them, sir-r,’” was the reply. 
“Sure, half the lies told about me by the neighbors 
isn’t thru 

Aman used of cruelty was defended by the 
assertion that “his heart was so tender it would 
be touc by the bleatin’ of a bruised worm.” 

The English reviewers of this book, to prove 
that bulls are not confined to Ireland, bave 

led many instances of similar amusing errors 
speeches in Parliainent, 
The Loudon Mail declares that during his last 
term as premier, Mr. Gladstone accused a leader 
of the opposition of “shaking his head defiantly 
in the teeth of bis own words.” 

During the same term an excited member ex- 
claimed, “I see a vision float before my eyes! It 
is the car of progress, rolling on in majesty, 
gnashing its teeth as it goes!” Another fervid 
orator declared, “All along the untrodden paths 
of the past we see the footsteps of an unseen 
hand.” 

A Seotch member deseribed recent elections as 
“a whole haystack of straws showing which way 
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the wind blows.” Lord Curzon once assured the 
House that “we are not yet out of the woods In 
South Africa, and to get out requires a good ship 
and a good captain!” 

The delivery of speeches in the House of 
Commons is noticeably deliberate and tentative 
in manner compared to our more heated American 
oratory. The Englishman in public suggests his 
opinion rather than asserts it, a method which, If 
not so convincing as ours, enables him to avoid 
graver errors than bulls. 


——_~e>—___. 


WHAT THEY LEARNED IN ENGLAND. 







MARQUI8 ITO. 






When they were young it was decided that 
Marquis Ito, now known as the ‘Father of Japan,” 
and Count Inouye should go to England to learn 
navigation, so that on their return their knowledge 
would be useful in ousting foreigners from Japan. 
It had been, however, since boyhood, their secret 
opinion that their country, to hold its own with 
the World Powers, must be Westernized, and it 
speaks much for the strength of their opinion that 
their first actual experiences after 

‘i leaving home did not destroy it. 
The two young fellows went 
: Hi to Nagasaki for the purpose of 
: getting a passage to England. 
. The only word of English they 
knew, as Marquis Ito has recently 
PR stated in the Windsor Magazine, 
"was “navigation.” They went 
into the office of the company and 
when the man in charge asked 
what they wanted, all they could say was “navi- 
gation.” Everything seemed all right to their 
unsophisticated eyes and on board the vessel they 

went. 

“But what was our surprise,” said Marquis Ito, 
“on finding that Instead of being passengers we 
had been shipped as common sailors!” 

All through the voyage they had to scrub the 
decks and work with the other seamen. The 
English sailors found out that they bad money 
and it was soon gambled away from them. Not 
all, for they kept two dollars carefully stowed 
away in an old stocking for emergencies. 

At last they arrivedin London. Their expected 
friends were not there to meet them. The ship 
was cleared of. its cargo, the sailors were dis- 
charged, and the two young Japanese were left 
alone. They soon became hungry, but as they 
could not speak English they did not know what 
to do if they went ashore. However, hunger 
made them decide that one of them must go and 
buy something somehow, so they 
tossed up which it should be. 

The lot fell on Inouye. 

“Yes,” said Count Inouye, con- 
tinuing this story of their early 
adventure, “and I was never 
more frightened in my life than 
on that wet night when I set foot \' 
in London and started off with 
one of the dollars in my hand to 
buy food. I had to be very care- ~%! rae 
ful so as to know my way back count inoue. 
to the ship. I found a baker’s shop, so in I went 
and pointed to a loaf of bread. Of course I could 
not speak, but I held out the dollar to show my 
willingness to pay, and do you know, the English- 
man kept the dollar and gave ine no change!” 

But young Inouye got back to his companion 
and they ate the bread like wolves. 

Next day some of their friends came to look for 
them and away they went. They remained in 
London about a year, not learning much naviga- 
tion in that time, but keeping their eyes open and 
coming to the conclusion, which they have never 
abandoned, that it was an unwise policy for Japan 
to keep foreigners at arm’s length. 

\ 
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EVEN DEWEY COULDN'T. 


Possibly the following Is an old story in a new 
form, but it illustrates the fact that the fame of a 
warrior, at least while it is still new, surpasses 
the fame of the civic chieftain. Bs 

It is said that on his latest Southern tour 
President McKinley visited a military camp, and 
while strolling about after nightfall, got outside 
the lines, and tried to pass the sentry in coming 
back. The sentinel stopped him and demanded 
the countersign. 

“I don't know the countersigu,” said the Pres- 
ident. 

“Then you don’t pass, sir,” said the soldier. 

“But I am the President of the United States,” 
said Mr. McKinley. 

“I can’t help that, sir,” answered the soldier. 
“If you haven’t got the countersign you couldn’t 
get by here—not even if you was George Dewey 
himself!” 

soe 


REMARKABLE GAIN. 


There bave been many varied and inconsistent 
statements in regard to General Jackson, but. 
never was there a more remarkable tribute to his 
valor than that offered a few years ago by a 
Vermont orator. 

“What this country needs.” thundered the 
speaker, “is men valiant in words and few of 
deeds, like my old hero, General Jackson! Gen- 
eral Jackson, who at the glorious battle of New 
Orleans regained all the former disgrace lost upon 
the frontiers of Canada!” 


——_ ~+o-—__. 


A LANGUAGE IN DISGUISE. 


Miss Fannie B, Ward writes from Cuba that the 
population there is scarcely less enthusiastic than 
that of Puerto Rico in the acquirement of the 
English language. Every native who can read 
has an English-Spanish dictionary in his pocket, 
and bravely attempts to express himsclf in the 
English language when opportunity offers, 

An American ceases to wonder, Miss Ward 
adds, that he is unable to understand bis own 
language when he has explored the popular book 
out of which the Cuban {s supposed to learn 





THE YOUTH’S 


English. Here are some samples from the spelling 
in which the book endeavors to give the Cuban 
an idea, in Castilian equivalents, of the way 
English sentences are pronounced: 

“Ai ulsch tus-pic” (I wish to speak). 

“Al ulsch tus-pic lan-gue-yes in oda tu tra-vel” 
(I wish to speak languages in order to travel). 

“A’ iu zin-quin o’v im-po-tin from Sauz America, 
o’ quibba?” (Are you thinking of importing from 
South America or from Cuba?) 

The worst of the matter is that these translit- 
erations represent the English sounds about as 
closely as it is possible to do it in letters given 
with their Cuban-Castillan values, 


THE PHONOGRAPH IN TIBET. 


A strange scene was lately witnessed at Lhasa, 
in Tibet, the religious capital of the Buddhist 
faith. To this ancient town no European or other 
man than a Buddhist is supposed to be allowed to 
penetrate, though us a matter of fact some Euro- 
peans have been there—among others the Abbé 
Hue, in 1846, 


Civilized travellers of tbe Buddhist faith may 
visit Lhasa if they are under no suspicion of 
being emissaries of the Christians. Among such 
travellers recently was a Burman merchant, who 
is familiar with the resources of civilization, and 
who took with him, to show to the Grand Lama, 
or sacred and miraculously appointed head of the 
Buddhist Church, au Edison p) jonograph. 

This was a happy thought on the part of the 
Burma trader, for in the Buddhist cult great 
account is made of mechanically repeated prayers. 
Praying-wheels, to reel off written or printed 
prayers. are employed. It struck this merchant 

at if he could introduce a machine which would 
actually repeat the prayers aloud he might make 
a fortune in supplying the apparatus. 

He succeeded in getting the Grand or Dalai 
Lama and the dignitaries who surround him to 
inspect the phonograph, and as he had read into 
ita chapter of the sacred writings of the Buddhists, 
he was able to make It repeat this chapter aloud, 
to the great astonishmeut of the Grand Lama, 
who thought he was witnessing a miracle. 

The merchant asked the Dalal Lama to speak a 

rayer into the machine, and he did so, declaiming 

e beautiful prayer called “Om mani padme 
hum,” or “Jewel in the lotus.” Then, the coil 
being put in place, the phonograph repeated the 
prayer in the Dala{ Lama's voice, to the stupefac- 

jon and great edification of all the auditors. 

For many days thereafter the phonograph was 
kept busy with this and other utterances holy to 
the Buddhists. Since it expresses their spirit of 
devotion it can hardly do them , and it may 
suggest to them that not everything that comes 
from the Christians is necessarily bad. To that 
extent, it may even be regarded as a missionary. 








SOME LARGE FAMILIES. 


In the days of the pioneers, familles were larger 
than they are at present, and the Golden Penny 
quotes old chroniclers to show that this was most 
emphatically true on the other side of the sea. 
For instance, the Harleian manuscripts in the 
British Museum tell of a certain weaver in Scot- 
land who was the father of sixty-two children! 


On a tomb in Conway churehyard, Wales, two 
other large fainilies are memorialized. “Here,” 
the inscription reads, “lyeth the body of Nicholas 
Hocker of Conway, gentleman, who was the 
forty-first child of his father, Wm. Hocker, by 
Alice, his wife; and the father of twenty-seven 
children; 1637.”" 

And that ts an Interesting fragment of domestic 
history which pictures old Oliver Minian riding at 
the head of a troop of twenty-one men, when 
Charles V. entered Ghent as Count of Flanders, 
What made old Oliver ride so proudly? That 
loyal troop was composed entirely of his own sons, 
whose motber, it has to be added, had likewise 
borne him ten daughters. 

In Great Britain, inoreover, sons and daughters 
have not yet gone out of fashion. Ouly a tew 
years ago, an enterprising magazine offered a 

rize to the Englishwoman who could prove the 
largest fainily. Numerous claims arrived, the 
head-rolls ranging from sixteen to twenty-four. | 

A similar competition, held more recently in 
London, was quite an eye-opener as to the number 
of abnormally large families in the metropolis, 
and the resulf of a close fight was that the trophy 
had to be divided between a Lambeth mamma 
and one of Bethnal Green, who had each borne 
twenty-five children. 





HUNGER THE BEST SAUCE. 


Many readers will recall that Henry VIII. of 
England took to the crown all the property of the 
church. Some time before the abbots and the 
clergy were plundered, the king bad his Jokes at 
their expense, and the following story tells one of 
them: 


The king is said often to have been at Waltham. 
On one occasion be had been hunting in Epping 
Forest, and bad come to the abbey alone, dis- 
guised as one of his own guard. Dinner was just 
Teady, and he was Invited to the abbot’s table. 

His appetite was so good that the abbot at last 
exclaimed, unaware whom he was addressing: 

ny would willingly give a hundred pounds on 
conatton I could feed as heartily on beef as thou 

lost.”” 

A few days later the abbot was mysteriously 
sent for, taken to Loudon, and committed to the 
Tower, where for some time he was fed on bread 
and water, wondering the while what crime he 
had committed. But one day a sirloin of beef was 
set before him, and his hearty attack thereon 
showed that the strict regimen of bis captivity 
bad worked wonders. 

Upon this the merry monarch himself suddenly 






entered and demanded a hundred pounds, the 
reward the abbot had so rashly Brom! for the 
he ney was 





restoration of bis appetite. 
prom tly paid, and the prisoner went home to 
‘altbam rejoicing. 


IN SEASON. 


A London paper gives this story, which may 
possibly have a moral concealed in it for some one 
in our own country: 


Asa well-known London clergyman was recently 
ascending the steps to his chureh, an old lady 
requested his help. With his usual courtly grace 
he gave the old woman his arm. On reaching the 
top step she halted, breathlessly, and asked him 
who was to preac! 

“The Rev. Mr. —,” he replied, giving his own 
name. 

“Oh dear,” exclaimed the lady, “help me down 











again! I'd rather listen to the endless grinding 
: a windmill. Help me down again, it not go 
in,” 

The mi smiled and gently assisted her 
down, rem: ing as he parted’ with her, * 





wouldn't go in either if I weren’t the preacher.” 












COMPANION. 


Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice ” for the teeth. Ithasnoequal. (Adv. 
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EMERSON COLLEGE of 


ORATORY, 


Boston, Mass. 


Largest School of Oratory in 
the World. Write for Catalogue. 


CHAS, WESLEY EMERSON, Pres. 








Lasell Seminary , ssa, 
for Young Women." 


“In your walking and sitting so much 
more erect ; in your general health ; in your 
conversation; in your way of meeting 
people; and in innumerable ways, I coul 
see the benefit you are receiving from your 
training and associations at Lasell. Ali this 
you must know is very gratifying to me." 





This is what a father wrote to his daughter 
after her return to school from the Christmas 
vacation at home. It is unsolicited testimony 
as to Lasell’s success in some important lines. 
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Dummer Academy, sours Brrietp, Mass. 


186th year begina September 14, 1890. Thorough pre 
aration for Harvard, Yale and Massachusetts Instituto 
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Meter, a monthly paper exclusively 

for persons who stammer. Address, 

The Lewis School for Stammerers, 
42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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A brass stub pen. No. 314 


A specially easy writer. 
(doz. 10c. 3doz.25c. 1 gross 75c. 
Ask your ‘stationer for them. 


™ Esterbrook Steel PenCo, 


Works, Camden, N,J, 26 John St., N.Y. 









Chocolate Grater 


sq. inches of grating surface. 





Easy to use r 
Ask your dealer for it or mail 
WP cents. Circular free. Agents wanted. 
EDGAR MFG. COMPANY, Reading, Mass. 
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’NEILL’S, 


Sixth Avenue, 
20th to 2ist Street, 
New York. 


THE MOST POPULAR OF THE BIG STORES OF NEW YORK. 


A Noteworthy Offering to Our Out-of-Town Patrons. 


Three Great Bargains in 


Summer Silks 


Reserved for the women readers 
of The Youth's Companion... . 


Japanese Silks. 


Twenty-seven inches wide. in over fifty 
plain shades, including white and cream. 


Regular Value 69 cts. 


Special 49° yard. 


Printed Jap Silks. 


One yard wide, all the choice 
colors and designs. 


Regular Value $1.10. 


Special &5 


Taffeta Silks. 


A special assortment of ‘Taffeta Silks, 
comprising all the choice colors. 
Nineteen inches wide. 

Regular Value 85 cts. 


Cc. 
Special 69 yard. 
Samples of these, and any other silks 
that you may desire, upon application. 





yard. 











Young Girls’ 


Galatea Sailor Suits. 


An opportunity to buy one of these 
cool summer dresses for the little 
girl at an unusually cheap price... 





Galatea Suits like the above cut, in neat 
checks and stripes, full skirt made on 
waist with front of material, and finished 
with a braided anchor. The blouse is 
made in solid color, with deep sailor 
collar of striped material, and finished 


with solid color straps. 9 75 


Sixes 4t014 Years. Special 





H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Avenue, 20th to 2Ist Street, N. Y. 
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Address Dept. Y, The J. B. WIL 


Glastonbury 


USE WILLIAMS’ 


ERSEY CREA 


_ Three times aday and every day in the yea 


IF SUNBURNED 
cover face or hands thickly with the creamy lather and let it dry on. 
Sample Cake mailed for 2 cents. 










TOILET 
SOAP 









Full-sized Cake 55 cents. 










Kefore his statue in City Hall 
Park, New York City. 
Stars lighten round your 

lifted head, 
Suns linger here to kiss 


your name, 
My young immortal of the 
dead!— 


A spy! whose very shame 
is fame. 


And thus it was you dared 
your fate ;— 
Proud of your pinioned 
arin, and fi 
To die upon the tree! you 
wait, 
And leave a glory over it. 
Yea, more enduring, in your 
place, 
Than bronze, here,changed 


to bronze, you stand, 
Oh, beautiful! in tragic 


‘grace, 

To give your life for this, 
your land. 

You! — who had but one Ife 
to giv. 


Your country (such your 

last regret)— 

You gave ten thousand lives 
rn 


ve, 
In giving one, to love her 
yet. 


Hark! at her bugle's call 
they start! 
They fall and from their 
ashes rise, 
With arméd hand and beat- 
ing heart! 
They light the world with morning eyes. 
You live again in each. You stood 
On ‘kout Mountain with your peers, 


You sowed old Shiloh with your blood— 
The warmer for its hundred years. 





See! Washington, alone with all 

His captains round, in bitterest need, 
Sits in still council, loth to call 

The one man for the perilous deed. 


The one man who inust dare—nor doubt— 
His way to yender camp to make, 

And wring the British secret out 
Before the sleeping lion wake. 


Then come the men of Congress’ own,— 
What man of these 1s doomed to go ! 
To croas the lonely sound, alone, 
While wind and water mutter low? 


He knows hin guerdon may be death. 
What wonder if his cheek were pale? 

Who ts he? Each one holds his breath. 
Then—“I will go,” says Captain Hale. 


Oh, dark the eke and deep the sea, 
And one who foves him, with her prayer 
Keeps God awake all night !—Will he 
Think of his mother’s long despair ? 


Ah, Captain Hale, your time is brief. 
How shadow-still! He walke on air 
What If the whisper of a leaf 
Should warn that sentinel! “ Who goes there?” 


He knows all that his chief would know ; 
He moves with phantoin silence back 
To tell his tale. fie starts, and, lo! 
The enemy is on his track! 


Somewhere a Tory bloodhound bayed— 
he hunt isup! Analien king 
Can take, dishonored and betrayed, 
The young man in his flower of spring. 


The young man? Let us reverence less 
The hero with his head of snows 
Than him who does not fear to pre: 
The grave-dust with a cheek of rose. 
SARAH PIATT. 
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An “Angel of the Sea.” 


T the time of this writing 
there is in Chicago a wealthy 
foreign lady whose life has 
been devoted to humane and 
religious work among fisher- 
men and sailors. She owns 
a schooner yacht, which she 
calls the Duén (Dove), and 

aay never has messenger of that 

7 name made happier flights 
across the waters since the Deluge made the dove 

a bearer of good tidings. 

Reaching Chicago by the St. Lawrence and 
the circuit of the Great Lakes, the seafaring 
lady moored her little ship in the North River, 
and made it her headquarters. As in all her 
visits elsewhere, it is a chapel and House of 
Mercy for the poor water-toilers ashore. 

Her captain and crew are her own disciples 
(three of the crew her foster-sons) and all are 
able helpers in her evangelical and benevolent 
work. Onboard, the needy are bountifully fed 
and kindly advised, not only as to their spirits’ 
welfare, but in the little economies of life; and 
they go away uplifted and entirely won by their 
sweet-faced minister. 

The name of this devoted lady is Schimmel- 
mann, and she was born and reared in a palace, 
her father being the Landgrave of Lindenborg in 
Prussia. ‘Twenty-five years ago she was one of 
the young “‘ladies of honor’’ at the court of the 
first Emperor William in Berlin. 

Strange as it seems, it was here that she 
developed the type of piety which surrenders 
self, and serves the poor and unhappy. <A 
pleasant revelation of royal character is her 
testimony that this nobler feeling and purpose 
was due to the Empress Augusta's influence. 

The emperor appointed the young countess 
superintendent of the Berlin prisons, and her 
rounds of duty first made her familiar with the 
sight of human misery and degradation. The 
shock, instead of paralyzing her resolution, only 
awoke in the brave woman an infinite pity. She 
resigned the splendors of rank to study the 
problem of the ignorant and depraved classes. 

From the Court of Berlin she went to the 
Island of Riigen and took up her abode in one of 
the huts of the almost pagan fishermen of the 
Baltic. She built them a village “* Home,” 
civilized them by her example, and tamed them 
by her Christian love. Good houses took the 
place of huts, and the men not only saved money 
and owned their vessels, but learned peace and 
sobriety. Her labors changed the whole life of 
the island. 

In 1895 she bought the Duén, and began her 
“dnternational” mission, Her ample fortune 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


enables her to carry on the work, and her piety 
and loving-kindness make it an endless blessing. 

‘The Countess Schimmelmann is one of the 
growing number of beneficent Christian women 
of wealth and culture who glorify our time. 
‘The Rey. David Beaton, who visited her in 
Chicago, writes tothe Youny People’s Weekly: 

“You cannot quite see what this remarkable 
woman is till you see her in her own little yacht 
that has carried her to every port of the northern 
world, where the rieglected fishermen and sailors 
have learned to love and revere her as ‘The 
Angel of the Sea.’ ’”” 
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The Boy Rutherford Hayes. 


“What I Wanted to Become” is the subject of 
a recent symposium in a popular magazine, in 
which famous Englishmen have told of their 
childish aspirations. The unpublished diary of 
President Hayes records some resolutions along 
this line which do honor to American boyhood, 
and which, although written sixty years ago, have 
lost none of their timeliness. 

“I have my share of ambition to excel and have 
others think well of me,” he writes. “I do not 
believe, however, that I would do anything dls- 
honorable to make others believe me superior, 
for common sense tells me that if a person 
acquires a reputation for abilities he does not 
possess, it is much more likely to be an injury 
than a benefit. 

“Whatever may be my talents or station,” he 
continues, “I design to be at least distinguished 
for virtue, honesty and benevolence. I am 
ever a public man, I shall make it a point never 
todo faything inconsistent with the character of 
a kind friend, good neighbor and true patriot. To 
become such a person, it will be necessary to act 
{n accordance with the precepts of the Bible, in 
which I firmly believe.” 

Soon after, being sixteen, young Hayes made 
this New Year’s resolution: “Never to seek an 
opportunity of speaking ill of any individual, and 
when my opinion is asked, if it is my duty to 
blame, I will do it in as mild terms as possible. 

“This resolution,” be adds, ‘is not formed 
because it is my disposition to question the 
motives of others or to censure without sufficient 
reason; but because I know that by frequently 
indulging in remarks which are more severe than 
the occasion warrants, there is great danger of 
acquiring a habit which will grow into a second 
nature. Having a quick perception of the ridicu- 
lous, and being very fond of fun, I laugh at 
everything which has the least spice of wit, and 
am too much in the habit of saying things which 
1 think will add to the common mirth.” 

Although this brave self-judgment was written 
by a boy, the last sentence is one which every 
girl and woman should write upon her heart. 
She, more than her brother, falls under the 
temptation to be witty, entertaining, “smart,” at 
the expense of anotber, and by her very smiles 
too often puts a premium upon what is ungenerous 
and wrong. 

Ruskin assures us that the buckling on of the 
knight’s armor by bis lady’s hand was not a mere 
caprice of romantic fashion. The act was the 
symbol of an eternal truth—that the soul’s armor 
is never well sct to the heart unless a woman’s 
hand has braced it. 
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Bismarck on Eloquence. 


Bismarck was uot only destitute of the oratorical 
faculty, but he thought lightly of those who made 
eloquent speeches. ‘These eloquent gentlemen,” 
said he to Doctor Busch, who reports the words 
in bis “Bismarck: A Diary,” “are really like 
ladies with small feet. They force them into 
shoes that are too tight for them, and push them 
under our noses on all occasions in order that we 
may admire them. It is just the same with a 
man who has the misfortune to be eloquent. He 
speaks too often and tvo long.” 


“A citizen of Potsdam,” Bismarck further said, 
on another occasion, “told me he had been deepl: 
impressed by a speech of Radowitz’s. I asked 
him to show Ie the passage that had particularly 
stirred his feelings. He could not mention one. 
I then took the speech and read it through to him, 
but it turned out that there was nothing in it 
either pathetic or sublime. 

“As a matter of fact, it was merely the air and 
attitude of Radowitz, who looked as if be were 
speaking of something most profound and signiti- 
cant and thrillingly impressive--the thoughtful 
mien, the contemplative eye, and the sonorous 
and weighty voice. The gift of eloquence has 
greatly spoilt parliamentary life. 

“We have one body that is not in the least 
eloquent, and has nevertheless done more for the 
German cause than any other; that is the Federal 
Council. I remember that at first some attempts 
were made in that direction. I cut them short. I 
was president, and I addressed them thu: 

“Gentlemen, eloquence and speeches intended 
to affect people’s convictions are of no use here, 
as every one brings his own convictions with him 
in his pocket—that is to say, his instructions. It 
is merely a waste of time. think we bad better 
restrict ourselves to statements of facts.’ And so 
we did. No one made a big speech after that, 
business was speedily transacted, and the Federal 
Council has really done a great deal of good.” 
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Man and Snake. 


H. Rider Haggard tells, in Longman’s, a little 
story which he evidently considers merely dra- 
matic, but which is so full of horror for any lover 
of animais that it can only cause condemnation 
of the brutal instinct of “sport.” 


Once, many years ago, I was ri 
small game upon the veldt in the 
ahare jumped up befo 
T shot at it from the s: 
barrel broke one of its hind ‘legs and injured the 
othe 

Springing from m 

un, Tran to ca 

hat it would re 


ding in search of 









horse, without reloading the 

it: but 1 saw with ehagrin 
eh the hole for which it was 
heading before T could overtake it. 

Presently it came to the hole, but without 
bolting down, sat quite still upon the bither side. 
Thinking that it was dying, Lerept up cautiously 
and swretehed out my 1h seize it. 

The'next instant Fre ed one of the sharpest 
shocks [ ever experienced; for on the other side 
of the hole, within four feet of my face, hke s 
child of evil magic, there rose up suddenly the 
largest cobra that | have ever seen, 
reptile, which appeared to me to be about 
et long, Stood upon his coiled tail, puffed out 
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his horrible and deadly hood, flickered his tongue 
and spat upon me. 

There was no reason why he should not have ' 
struck me also, since for the moment I was too 
paralyzed to move. Recovering myself, I sprang 

ackward and began searching in my po Ket for 
a cartridge, when the great snake, with a single 
swift movement, vanished into the hole. ‘ 

Now as the cobra had gone, I thought I might 
as well secure the hare, which all this time, 
petritied with terror, had been crouching by the 

ole. So ouce again I bent forward. It heard 
me, and tried to run away, but was evidently too 


weak. 

Then it looked, first back at me and next at the 
burrow down which the snake had vanished ; and 
seeming finally to decide that the mercies of a 
cobra are greater than the mercies of man, it 
uttered a seream and followed the reptile into 
the hole. 

I stood by and listened. Presently from under ; 
the earth came the sound of a rush and scuffle 
followed by another pitiful scream. Then all 
was still. 
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Our Alice. 


}o by and Alice fades aways 

me feature of her lovely face, 
rtlessness of childish grace 

Or sweet sincerity in simple play— 

A starry something pure as Dian’s ray— 

Has vanished like a dream, and in {ts place 

A Hery subtle charm creeps in apace, 

The blushing dawn of maidenhood’s proud day. 


In truth I know the fairness of the fruit 

That ripens surely in the noontide sun, 

Nor would I that the lark should still be mute, 

A futile fledgling when the summer's done; 

And yet, though sun and song be praised of men, 

At tines I wish the starlight back again. 
CLARKE Barrows. 
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Each morn 
Some happy 





The Defendant and the Dog. 


To dispense justice, as between man and man, 
it is not always needful to refer to law books, and 
the Pittsburg News tells us of a Beltzboover, 
Pennsylvania, “squire,” of German ancestry, 
who successfully holds court without much help 
from lawyers. One of the first cases heard before 
him, says the News, was a complaint against one 
of his personal friends, who was accused of cruelty 
to animals. 


The man had been bothered by a vicious dog 
and bad shot at it. The bullet cut a piece off its 
tail, but did no other harm. The trial attracted a 
large crowd. There was conflicting evidence as 
to the dog. Some of the witnesses said it was a 
gentle animal, while others declared that it ought 
to be killed. 

“T will reserf my decision until next weeg,” sald 
the squire, after he had heard the testimony. 

He was not satisfied as to the dog, and while he 
had the case under consideration he made some 
inquiries in the nelghborhood. He learned that 
the dog was 8 bad one. But the maiming of It by 
depriving it of its tail was undoubtedly a cruel 
act, and he did not see how he could get over 
that, even to favor his friend, 

When the day came for him to give his decision, 
it was evident to the crowd that gathered in his 
office that he had made up his mind. He called 
the defendant. 

“You admid shootin’ this dog?” he asked. 

“Yes, Ido, squire, but that dog Is —” 

“Dot will do. Sid down,” and he called the 
owner of the dog forward. 

“Your dog is a bad dog,” be said to him. 

“No be isn’t, squire,” said the man; ‘he’s as 
gentle ax —” 

“Dot will do. 





Sid down. I haf my mind made 
up. I fine the defendant one dollar und gosts for 
shooting dot dog.” 

There was applause from the side of the room 
on which the friends of the dog were gathered, 

“Order, order,” commanded the squire. “I haf 
not vinished. I vill fine the defendant one dollar 
and costs for shooting dot dog, bud I will gif him 
von more shot at the dog.” 
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The American Soldiers and the 
Englishwoman. 


Major Younghusband, an officer in the British 
army, in his book, “The Philippines and Round 
About,” gives a pleasant picture of the ways of 
the American volunteer in Manila. Like all 
Englishmen, the major was, of course, astonished 
and rather shocked at the campaign costume of 
the American soldier—a costume which seems to 
the Englishman to be a matter of carelessness 
and slovenliness, instead of being, as it really is, 
amatter of design and of adaptation to a partic- 
ular use. He was also surprised at the “easy 
ways” of the American volunteer. 


“In physique,” Major Younghusband says. 
“the American soldier, as seen in Manila, yields 
the palm to no one. Fully seventy-five per cent. 
of the men are fine, strapping fellows, who would 
do credit. to the Grenadier Guards.” An Englisb- 
man could not say more. 

“Whilst I was awny at Malolos, interviewin, 
Aguinaldo,” the author relates, “my wife sallie 
forth into the streets of Manila to look for photo- 

raphs wherewith to illustrate this book. Now 
in a captured town simply flooded with soldiery, 
on every side-path hundreds of them, one might 
expect it to be unpleasant for a lady to walk 
about shopping alone, but to the great and honor- 
able eredit of the American soldier, such 1s not 
the case in a town held by American troops. On 
the contrary, a lady walking alone receives from 
all the mosi unvaried courtesy. 

“Arrived at the first photograph sbop, my wife 
looked through the Spaniard’s stock, and not 
secing what. she wanted, asked the proprietor if 
he had not photographs more nearly connected 
with recent events. ‘0, he said, no’such photo- 
graphs had been taken. In the shop was an 
Ameri soldier, who, overhearing the shop- 
per’s Yeply, came up, and taking off his hat, 


































a'am, I know of a shop close 
get what you want, and I'll 
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and a Jim Crow hat, and 
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rived at the second photographer's shop. 
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“We know of some Photographs up town that 
just knock the socks off these!” 

“So Idaho Joe took off his hat and departed, 
two Nebraska boys became an escort to 
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“Whereupon all necessary details were given, 
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{Arrived at the entrance to a narrow street, the 
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Nebraska boys said that this was no place fora 
lady to be Knocking about in looking for houses, 
and as they were not quite certain of their bear. 
ings, they would reconnoitre and come back and 
feteh her, if my lady would be good enough to 
stay ‘right thar’ in the main thoroughfare. 

“After a preliminary skirmish around, followed 
by a general reconnaissance, the Nebraska boys 
returned to say it was all right, and they had 
located the house, and could make a straight 
march on It. 

“So the quaint little party again moved off, 
found the required photographs, and parted with 
the greatest politeness on both sides.’ 
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Lapland Rye Cakes. 


Looked back at from a distance, says Cutcliffe 
Hyne in “Through Arctic Lapland,” the rye cakes 
of Lapland do not carry pleasant memories. In 
fact, of all the foods that ever got past my 
teeth,—and in rambling about the back corners 
of this world I have come across some uncanny 
morsels,—the bread of Arctic Lapland carries 
the palm for general unsatisfactoriness. 


The grain is sown and suffered to come uP as 
the weather and the weeds permit. When it is 
as near ripe as it chooses to get, it is reaped, and 
with the husks, the bran, the larger part of the 
stalk and a fair percentage of the companionable 
weed, it is chopped into meal. It is not ground; 
it is more bay and bran than anything else. 
Baking days come seldom, and a large supply is 
baked at once. 

The dough is pawed ont into disks a foot in 
diameter and from five-eigbths to three-quarters 
of an inch thick. Eaci disk has a hole in the 
middle, and when the cakes are baked they are 
strung on a stick and hung up on the rafters for 
use asrequired. Age neither softens nor hardens 
their texture. 

There are two varieties of these delectable 
cakes. One sort is like indla-rubber, and on this 
we could make no impression; but with the other 
kind, which is of the consistency of concrete, we 
could, as arule, get on quite well if given time. 
It_was flavorless, unless packed with stale fish. 

It was uot ptrengiening, either, as the system 
could assimilate very little of it; but. still, there 
was no denying that the cakes did fill the 
stomach, and for this purpose we employed them 
ravenously whenever they came in our way. 
There is no ache so bitter as that of an empty 
stomach. 
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Somewhat Embarrassing. 


Philemon Wright, who in 1800 led a little band 
of settlers from Massachusetts to the Canadian 
wilderness, was a bold spirit. The pioneers pro- 
ceeded up the Ottawa River to the Chaudiére, and 
there settled at Hull. The settlement thrived, 
and Philemon Wright became the wealthy farmer 
and lumberman of Lower Canada. A good story 
is told of bim in “Canada and its Capital.” 


While Mr. Wright was_at Quebec as a member 
of the Lower Canada Legislature, in 1833, the 
governor, Lord Aylmer, invited him and a number 
of his colleagues a dinner. 

Mr. Wright, accustomed to the regular early 
hours of country life, appeared at the chateau at 
noon—his usual dinner hour. His excellenc’ 
received him with the greatest politeness, an 
they sat down to breakfast together. The meal 
passed pleasant! enough, but it began at length 
to dawn upon Mr. right that there was a 
mistake somewhere. As he was taking his leave 
the governor said: 

ou're coming to dinner this evening, are you 


Mr. Wright was covered with momentary con- 
fusion. “Why, I thought that this was the 
dinner!” he said. “You see, your excellency, 
I’m not used to city hours.” 

“That's all right, Mr. Wright,” answered the 

overnor, cordially; “I shall consider myself 
fortunate to meet so interesting a man as yourself 
twice in one day.” 

This was salve to Mr. Wright's troubled feel 
ings, and he appeared at the dinner-party in the 
evening as happy as if it had been his first visit. 
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Conductor Laughed Last. 


Some bright young men are employed on the 
street railways of Massachusetts. It was with 
the hope of “April-fooling” one of them, says 
the Brockton Enterprise, that his “girl friends” 
borrowed a dressmaker's dummy. They clothed 
it becomingly, and at the proper moment stood it 
behind a pole, with one of Its hands outstretched 
as if to stop the car. 

The motorman unsuspectingly stopped, and the 
conductor waited for the passenger to get aboard. 


As there was no apparent movement, the con- 
ductor swung his head round the corner and 


inquired if the lady wanted to take that car. At 
this point there was a scream of delight from a 
ne: 





y house, and a chorus of female voices rang 
forth cheerily in “April fool!” 

The conductor never changed expression. He 
stepped from the car, carefully lifted the dummy 
aboard, and off they went. Upon his return trip 
he found some young ladies with serious faces 
waiting for him. 

“You must return that dummy!’? declared one 
of them, in a tearful voice. “We borrowed it, 
and have got to return it.” 

“That's nothing to do_ with me,” replied the 
conductor, cheer’ uly. “I've taken the lady to 
Bridgewater and back, and if you want her, there 
is twenty cents in fares to be pal. 

Appeals were viin, and at last, in desperation, 
the fares were settled and the dummy returned. 
Even the young ladies acknowledge there is a 
question as to who was fooled. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Ewe, yew, you, night, knight—unite. 
Pry, am—Priam. 3. Sun, day—Sunday. 


2. Metaphysics, metachrome, metatarsus, met- 
allurgy, metaphrase, metaplasm, metaphor, meta- 
carpus, metamorphosis, metallist. 

3. Mallet, millet, mullet. Hall, hull, hily Stick, 
stack, stock. Will, wall, well. Bond, bend, band. 


4. Dogma, dog-rose, dog-star, doggcrel. 
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5. BAND HOST 
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The Strike 
Of The Fireworks. 


reas the night before the Fourth of July, the people slept serene ; 
The fireworks were stored in the old town hall that stood on the village 
green. 
The steeple clock tolled the midnight hour, and at its final stroke, 
The fire in the queer old-fashioned stove lifted its voice and spoke ; 
“The earth and air have naught to do, the water, too, may play, 
And only fire is made to work on Independence Day. 


|] WON'T stand such injustice! It’s wrong, beyond a doubt,— 
And I shall take my holiday. Good-by, I’m going out!” 
Up spoke a Roman candle then, “ The principle is right! 
Suppose we strike, and all agree we will not work to-night!” 
«My stars!” said a small sky-rocket. ‘“What an awful time there’ll be, 
When the whole town comes together to-night, the great display to see!” 


«| ET them come,” said a saucy pinwheel, “‘yes, let them come if they like, 
As a delegate I'll announce to them that the fireworks are going to strike!” 

“My friends,” said a small cap-pistol, “this movement is all wrong,— 

Gunpowder, noise and fireworks to Fourth of July belong. 

My great ancestral musket made Independence Day, 

1 frown on your whole conspiracy, and you are wrong, | say!” 
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Aw’ so they talked and they argued, some for and some against,— 
And they progressed no further than they were when they commenced. 
Until in a burst of eloquence a queer little piece of punk 
Arose in his place and said, ‘1 think we ought to show some spunk. 
And | for one have decided, although | am no shirk, 
That to-day is a legal holiday and not even fire should work. 


“«7]{ ND | am of some importance,”—here he gave a pretentious cough, 
“Por without my assistance none of you could very well be put off.” 

“You are right,” said the Roman candle, “and | think we are all agreed 

To strike for our rights and our liberty. Hurrah! we shall succeed!” 

The dissenters cried with one accord, “‘ Our objections we withdraw. 

Hurrah, hurrah for the fireworks’ strike!” and they cried again, “Hurrah!” 


pas a match piped up with a tiny voice, “ Your splendid scheme | like. 
1 agree with all your principles and so I, too, will strike!” 
Suiting the action to the word, the silly little dunce 
Clambered down from his matchsafe and excitedly struck at once! 
He lost his head, and he ran around among the fireworks dry, 
And he cried, “Hurrah for the fireworks’ strike! Hurrah for the Fourth of July!” 


wm his waving flame he lit the punk—a firecracker caught a spark,— 
Then rockets and wheels and bombs went off—no longer the place 
was dark! 
The explosions made a fearful noise, the flames leaped high 
and higher, 
The village folk awoke and cried, “ The town hall is on fire!” 
So the strike of the fireworks ended in a 
wonderful display 
Of pyrotechnic grandeur on Independence Day! 


CAROLYN WELLS. 
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« Hurrah!" 


When an Anglo-Saxon can no longer express | 
his feelings by set words, he begins to shout, 
“Hip, hip, hurrah!” Although this means nothing 
in Itself, it Is an admirable ery, quite superior 
to the Latin’s “Salve,” “Vive,” or “F ,” the 
Greek’s “Zite,’” or even the German's ancient 
“Hoch,” with which the conquering Goths troubled 
the peace and decorum of Rome. “Hurrah!” 
three times repeated, seems much more thrilling 
than any other word could be—unless it is the 
rapidly repeated, electric abbreviation of itself, 
“Rah! ’rab! ‘rah! which the American student 
has developed out of his own particular enthu- 
siasm. 

On the oceasion of the revived Olympic games 
in Greece, not long ago, all the Greeks and other 
Europeans listened with great admiration to the 
college cries of the American students, when 
these students cheered their comrades who took 
part in the games. Nothing like these cries had 
ever been heard before—at least in modern 
times. 

‘An educated Greek said, “Why, that ery is so 
thrilling, so well adapted to the use of great 
crowds, so clean and su; 


ygestive of force and rush, 
that it seems as if you Americans had hit on the 
true ery of the ancie: 























ut Greeks!” 

Perhaps they had unconsciously done so, for 
“hurrah,” m some form, is very ancient. A 
gentleman named Adams has lately published a 
Statement in which he claims to have discovered 
the SuDeO REO Hip, hip, hurrah!” among the 
early Egyptian hieroglyphic: If this is true, the 
words must have come down to us through the 
Greeks, perhaps turning aside to the Danube 
valley and reaching us through the mouths of the 
Goths rather than through Rome. 

But what really impressed the Greeks at the 
Olpapie games was not so much the repetition of 
“Rah! ’rah! rah!” as the sounding of the letters 
of a name; as “Bt L! At Kt lake! ’Rah! 
‘rah! ‘rah! The sounding of the letters was of 
course unintelligible to those who did not under- 
stand and was more impressive to them, 


English, 
‘than it is to us 
hip, 


perhap: 1 

Apropos of the fancied derivation of eae 
hurrah!” from the early Egyptian, an English 
paper, the London Daily Telegraph, takes occa- 
sion to satirize the “expansion” policy of its own 
country in the following fashion: 

“The only consolation derivable from this 
remarkable discovery is the argument which may 
reasonably be deduced that the presence of these 
British words among the etymological treasures | 
of Pharaoh-land gives us ana priori right to the 













































whole of the Nile eee And this theory is | 
strengthened by the fact, that a paling. to Mr. 
Adams, the hieroglyphic ‘H hip, hurrah!’ 


means, when translated, ‘On, on to plunder! 


— 


Doubtful Grooming. 


Magnificent appearance does not necessarily 
bespeak cleanly habits, but it is-safe to assume 
that the following extract from the journal of a 
young lady, whieh the Spectator prints, could not 
have been written by any beauty of the present 
time, no matter of what nationality: 


When the celebrated English beauty, Mrs. 
Norton, was in the heyday of her loveliness, a 
very beautiful Italian lady came to London bring- 
ing letters of introduction. 

rs. Norton asked a small party of fashionable 
people to meet her at dinner, among whom was 
ord Normanby, a great admirer of pretty women. 
All the gentlemen were enchanted with the beau- 
tiful stranger, and all the ladies were rather 
jealous. 

One of her great beauties was a profusion of 
splendid hair, dressed in innumerable plaits. All 

e ladies ebaritably decided that they were not 
her own—all except Mrs. Norton, who declared 

y were, saying, “The woman is beautiful 

ver, to the tips of ber fingers.” 
ore the evening was 0 Lord Normanby 
ed his admiration of the beautiful bair, 















expr 
and intimated how mueh he would like to see it 


let down. 

“gince you wish it, my lord,” said the lady, and 
forthwith she unplaited one massive coil after 
another, while the other ladies looked on with 
envy. 

‘Yam doing for you, my lord, that which I would 
not do for anyboiy ¢lsé,” continued the beauty, 
casting up her eyes at Lord Normanby from undet 
her mantle of flowing loc "I have not unbraided 
my ir for three wee 

Which startling announcement in some me; 
ponsoled the English dames for their infe 
locks, 
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A Transaction in Desks. 


A passion for old furniture generally communi- 
cates itself to the collector’s friends. Thus of a 
young lawyer in Worcester, who has good taste 
in antiques, the Gazette records that his enthu- 
m has infected many persons—sometimes with 
ddening results, 

It was no more than natural that when the 
lawyer's friend, the professor, sold his desk, 
which was of ancient design but of doubtful age, 
and began looking for something better, he should 
consult the young he man of law was 

















delightfully sympat “1 saw just what you 
want the other day, id, “but I'm afraid it’s 
gone now, I'll keep my eye out for the next 





few days.” 

“Well, if you see ai 
the professor, “buy 
not safe to le barg: 





thing really good,” said 
1 hold it for me. It is 
» too long. Only let me 
know as soon as you ¢ so that I won't be buying 
one, too. It would be a great favor.” z 
“Not at all,” said the lawyer. 
to buy 
yourself. 
Ina 
note. 

















it’s a pleasure 
good thing, even if you are not to keep it 








y or two the professor received a joyful 

‘oung lawyer's mother found just 
a beauty, one of those 
cannot counterfeit, and 
The professor 
He immediately sent his check to 





T 
what the professor wanted 
rare old bits that they 

such a bargain, only ten dollars. 
was charmed. 
the young lawyer, with an enthusiastic note of 














He 
tore off the 


thanks and a request to send up the desk 
was in the hall when it arrived. He 
sacking and inspected his prize 

It was bis old desk that he h 
before for eight dollars and a he 








1 sold a few days 
f. 





oe 






“1 sKE,” said 
Emery A. Storr 
this matter.” 
prompt reply 


u sel to the late 
to meet the truth in 
er do meet it,’ was the 
truth and I always travel in 








the same direction, 
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winter. 
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day use. Children’s siz 
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money ‘refunded. | Mail 
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$5.00 POCO 


-- FOR .. 
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jal Price for Thirty Days Only, 
nd ean only be procured of us. 


Cameras are new (not shop-worn). 








icture 4x 5, cov- 

$5.00 Poco Camera, eres ait? Sine 

morocco grain leather, fixed focus lens, time and 

instantaneous Rochester shutter, fitted with the 

latest Bausch & Lomb guaranteed lens, and two 
brilliant view finders, also, double plate 
rin id. A ised pri 00, 

older includes dverti ; eee . ae, $2.75 


our Sale Price 
This standard 
$3.00 Outfit for $1.50. cwtie contains 
composition trays, 1 printing frame, 1 fine metal 
ed Lamp (warranted), 1 bottle Rayon toning and 
fixing solution, 2 pkgs. Trenol developing powders, 
a doz. Solio paper, 1 pkg. hyposulphite of 
soda, 2 oz. graduate, 1 complete 32-page $1 50 
instruction book. Worth $3.00, our price ° 
for all Cameras, 
ythe most practi- 


Lloyd’s Sliding Tripo 


cal, serviceable tripod on the market. Made of spruce 

and has best metal heads. Dealers sell this 

for $1.75, our Special Price at this Sale . . 80c. 
goo pages, finely 


Photo Encyclopedia, i.R2853 every 


thing about photography, valuable infor- 
Sane a Worth doflars to'you, by mail for 2OC. 
MAIL, sending us cash with your 


ORDER BY. 
order. We will refund you your money if 
not entirely satisfactory to you. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., Dept. Y, 


323 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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on a COLUMBIA CHAINLESS 
THERE IS NO WASTE OF ENERGY 
AT ANY POINT IN THE CRANK REVOLUTION 













BICYCLE SUNDRIES, x. civer, Zoe 
by mail at wholesale prices. Save two . S35E| 
fits, buy direct. Postay Peer | 
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“Shearing Time” 


comes often when there are 
several boys in the family 
and ry time one is 
“shorn” there’s a quarter 
gone. How soon a pair of 
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and it’s 
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§ just fun to operate th 
§ ‘Trim the back of husbi ui 
q trim his beard. | They'r “hand jackknife & 
and not expensive. Price them at your dealer's 


oates “ Easy-Running ”—or send for 
Itlustrated Pri Ast. 
} COATES CLIPPER COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. f | 
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‘Willinine’ Soaps sold everywhere, buteent 

by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
tiliam: Shaving Stick, Qe. 

Genuine Yankee Shaving 


Ing Son} 
mid ken, tbs, 
for toilet. 
the Tila cake for 2c, stamp. 
4. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn, 
London : 64 Great Russell St.. W 
ydney : 161 Clarence St. 








Making Ice Cream in 3 













“The Third Minut 


Address Department ‘‘D.”” 


DANA & COMPANY, Makers, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Minutes is Easy 


and possible only with a 
Peerless Iceland Freezer. 


It makes Ice Cream and dozens of deli- 
cious frozen dainties — better — easier — 
guicker—and cheaper than any you can 
buy because it is the simplest, and costs 
no more than a poor one. Write to-day 
for free booklet, “Ick CREAM SECRETS.” 


Ice Chipper Free. 


On request we will send you a 
coupon good for one Peerless Ice 
Chipper if you buy an Iceland 
Freezer this summer. This Chip- 
per is one solid piece of steel, chips 
ice properly, rapidly, and is the 
best tool made for that purpose. 
Price by mail to all others, 35¢. 


s not sell 
rs and will ni 










sna nel 
will have it filled. | 
Nickel-plated Toy Freezer. Makes 
cream. $1.50 express paid 
east of Mississippi—west thereof, $2.00. 











WATCH DOG ROCK 


WA 


edora, North Dakota. 
plainly seen from the 


railway trains and it always attracts attention. 
WONDERLAND ’99 describes this peculiar region and 


will be sent to any addr 


Chas. S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn 
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DOG 


as it seems to be, is a 
Recut formation in the BAD LANDS — so called — near 


As the illustration shows, it can be 
car windows of the Northern Pacific 
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inless often remark that the machine seems to 
ctivity and vitality of its own. Thisis 
se every ounce of power applied to the pedals 
is made effective. In starting, stopping, back 
pedaling, riding on the level and especially in 
ascending grades, this saving of energy is mani- 
fested. We have yet to hear of a rider of the Colum- 
bia Bevel-Gear Chainless bicycle who would win- 
ingly giveitupforanyotherwheel. Price $6oto $75. 

Columbia, Hartford and Vedette chain bicycles, 
prices $25 to $50. 











POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


for Women. 


A Perfect Shoe at a Fair 

| Price and the Best 
at any price. 

Made froin selected bla 

Kid and swell shades of 1 

for all seasons and oceasic 


‘ener 93.00 pam. 


where 
Excepting where duties are 
charged. 
Allimitationslack the pect 
iar and remarkable qualitie 
genuine “Sorosis.”” 
Catalogue Free. Send for one. 
Sent express prepaid in U.S 
on receipt of price sf not Jouid 
‘at your dealer's. 


1 A.E. LITTLE & CO., Mfrs., 77 Blake St., Lynn, Mass. 


































PORTER'S HUMANE BRIDLE 
NO BIT IN THE HORSE’S MOUTH. 





Horsemen endorse this Bridle be- 
cause it is the best forall horses. It 
prevents frothing, lolling of tongue, 
etc. No more trouble with sore 
mouths. The hardest pullers driven 
with ease. Every lover of the horse 
should use it, because it is humane. 
EQUIPPED WITH STRAPS TO FIT ANY BRIDLE. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of $2.00. 


State if you use side check or overdraw. 


INTERNATIONAL BRIDLE CO., 


BOX 1644, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Great Bleaching 
Bluing and Purifier. 
It will not settle, 


It will not streak, 
Nor injure the clothes. 


Cannot freeze or be spilled 
A 1o-cent package 
will blue the 
laundry of the 
averag 
ily for four 
months. 
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ost SNSIVELY ADVER- 

» BLUING IN THE WORLD. 
Sold everywhere or sent by mail from 
factory for 10 cts. in stamps or silver. 


BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Jc! 
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Tne SaMoAN DirFicuLty has been ad- 
Justed by the commissioners appointed by Great 
Britain, Germany and the United States. The 
natives on both sides suitendered their arts. | 
The decision of Chief Justice Chambers in favor 
of Malietoa Tanu as king was sustained; and: 
Malietoa then abdicated in favor of the commis- | 
sioners, who appointed a provisional rovernment, | 
consisting of-the consuls of the three powers. 
For a permanent arrangement the commissioners 
recommend the abolition of the kingship and the 
appointment of a governor, with a legislative | 
council appointed by the interested powers, and 
a House elected by the natives. 

A GREAT TRIBUNAL, — While the Peace 
Conference at ‘he Hague has been considering . 
various schemes for the creation of a court of | 
international arbitration, a court of this descrip- 
tion has begun its work at Paris with a quiet | 
and dignity which offer a signal illustration of 
the advantages of this method of settling quarrels 
between nations, The Venemelan Arbitration 
Commission held its first formal meeting June 
15th, in the same rooms which were used for the 
Spanish-American Peace Conference, and before 
that for the Bering Sea Conference. ‘The arbi- 
trators on the part of Great Britain are Baron 
Russell, Lord Chief Justice of England, and Sir 
Richard Henn Collins, Lord Justice of Appeal, 
and on the part of Venemela Chief Justice 
Fuller and Justice Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court, with Professor De Maartens, the 
eminent Russian jurist, who {s also a member of 
the Peace Conference at ‘he Hague, as umpire. 


A MorAL Hrro.—Few finer instances of 
moral heroism have been recorded than in the 
case of Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart, who has 
just been released from the military prison at 
Paris. Picquart was put at the head of the 
Intelligence Bureau of the War Department in 
1896, with instructions to close up the Dreyfus 
case and file away the papers. He had no 
acquaintance with Dreyfus, and believed him 
guilty, but unexpectedly came upon evidence 





which convinced him that Esterhazy wrote the 
incriminating documents. When he told his 
superiors his discovery, he was bidden to keep 
silence lest he discredit the general staff of the 
army. When he persisted, his chief, General 
Gonse, said to him: “After all, it is not you who 
are on the Ile du Diable,” but he answered that 
he could not go down to his grave with this 
secret. He was sent off to Africa on a dangerous 
mission, and later was degraded, and thrown . 
into the military prison on a false charge, but he 

remained steadfast. His release was a necessary | 
result of the collapse of the case against Dreyfus. 

Tuk PLa@ux AT ALEXANDRIA, —Some 

uneasiness has been caused in Europe by the 

appearance of the bubonic plague at Alexandria, 

Egypt. There have been only a few cases, but ! 
they have occurred among Europeans as well a: 
natives. Strict quarantine is enforced. At Ilong- 
kong the plague rages with increased severity, 
and the mortality in Bombay is still large. 


IvaLy tN Curna.—lItaly has abandoned, for 
the present at least, the attempt to secure terri- 
torial concessions in China. The Italian Cabinet 
has expressed itself against the policy of expan- 
sion and territorial occupation, and the Chamber 
of Deputies has approved the declaration by a 
majority of more than 100. 


AMERICAN Beer ABROAD.—<A number of 
European governments have for some years 
prohibited the importation of American cattle, 
on the ground that they were infected with con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia. The first to rescind 
the decree of prohibition is Belgium, which 
removed the restrictions on May 31st, and it is 
hoped that other countries will take similar action. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL.—The Nicaragua 
Canal Commission, of which Admiral Walker is 
chairman, has reported that the most favorable 
route for a canal across the isthmus is from 
Brito to Take Nicaragua, and from the lake to 
Greytown, This route would require the con- 
struction of but a single dam, and the commission ; 
reports the physical conditions as more favor- 
able than had been supposed. The estimated 
cost ix from $118,000,000 to $135,000,000, 


Recenr DrATHS.—Richard Parks Bland, 
Democratic representative in Congress from 
Missouri, died June 15th, in his 65th year. Mr. | 
Bland had been in Congress 
with the exception of one term ' 
since 1873, aml was chiefly 
known as an earnest advocate 


was the author of the Bland 
Bill which, after being moditied | 
in the Senate, became law in 
RicHARO P. BLAND. 1878,—— Rear-Admiral Peiree 
Crosby, retired, who won distinction in the Civil 
War, under Farragut, at New Orleans and 
Vicksburg, died recently at the age of 75. 
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Watches for Ladies and Gentlemen. 





The Jewel. 


‘THE Jewel for young gentlemen, and the Ruby 

for young ladies, are the two best low-priced 
Watches made. They have a genuine Duplex 
Movement, an Enam- 
eled Dial, a Nickel Silver 
Case, and are Stem- 
Winding and Stem-Set- 
ting. The cases of these 
Watches are beautifully 
engraved. The color 
closely resembles silver 
and will retain its bright- 
ness indefinitely. 

It is only by making 
these Watches in lots of : 
many thousands that we The Ruby. 
are able to offer sub- 
scribers of The Companion this unrivalled premium. 


The Jewel Watch given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 60 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 





The Ruby Watch given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 80 cents 


extra, postage included. 


Price $3.50, post-paid. 
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French Compound Microscope. 


Every family should own a good compound microscope. With it the wonders and beauties of the invisible 
world can be seen and examined. The marvellous revelations made with the microscope will not only enter- 
tain the home circle, but inspire young minds to further study and research into the mysteries of nature. 






panion subscribers for one new subscription and 5 cents extra, 
Price $1.00, postage 5 cents extra. 


The best Microscope for the purpose and price is the one we here offer. 
We have them made expressly for us in Paris. It is six inches high. The 
stand is brass, highly finished and lacquered. The lenses and condensing 
mirror are of fine quality. The magnifying power 
of the Microscope is 50 diameters, which is equal 
to 2500 times. 1 Prepared Object, 2 Glass Slips 
and a pair of Brass Forceps are included. Ail 
packed in a fine polished mahogany case. 






Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 65 cents extra, postage included. 
Price $2.00, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 
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Hat Brush. 


The bristles of this Brush are white and 
nearly three inches in length. The handle 
and back are of sterling silver. A popular 
article with the better class of trade. 


Géven only to Companion subscribers for one‘ 
new subscription and 5 cents extra, postage 
included, Price 90 cents, post-paid. 
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Ladies’ Seal Pocketbook. 


This beautiful Pocket- 
book is of real seal, 234 
x41 inches, with solid 
silver mountings, “com- 
bination” style, sewed 
throughout, and con- 
tains inside snap-catch 
and the usual compart- 
ments for bills, specie, 
cards, etc. 


Given only to Com- 


Silver Initial! Offer. — For 10 cents extra, we will mount the Pocketbook with a solid silver initial, any letter. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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AN INTER ING ComET.—Holmes’s comet, 
which was discovered in 1892, and whi 
great interest because of an unexplained outburst 
of light that it exhibited while retreating into 
space, was rediscovered coming sunward once 
more, by Mr. Perrine of the Lick Observatory, | 
on June 1ith, Its period of revolution is about | 
seven years. 
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MANUFACTURING Fog.—Among the means 
of protecting fruit-trees against frost, practised 
in California, is the production of fog by a gener- 
ator in the form of a wagon, invented by Mr. 
George F. Ditzler. The wagon carries a sheet- 
iron tank, the upper part of which is filled with 
wet straw, or similar material, kept moist by the 
automatic injection of water from a cask, while 
near the bottom is a grate upon which tar is 
burned, a blast, operated by a revolving fan, | 
serving to maintain the combustion. All the 
heat is compelled to pass through the wet straw 
before reaching the air, and in consequence the | 
wagon is buried in a dense fog, and as it passes 
between the rows of low trees, it envelops them 
in a mist so thick that the driver is frequently 
compelled to lead the horses. 

WHENCE CAME THE JAPANESE?— The 

people of Japan have shown such adaptability 
to European ideas that particular interest attaches 
to the conclusion of a 
writer in the ““Transac- 
tions” of the Japan 
Society that the ances- 
tors of the present in- 
habitants of Japan built oie 
the sepulchral chambers called dolmens in that 
country. No similar dolmens are found any- 
where in Asia until the search comes westward 
to the shores of the Caspian Sea, “and for more 
closely allied forms it is necessary to go yet 
farther to Western Europe.” It is shown that 
the original inhabitants of Japan, the Ainos, 
were driven out by invaders from whom the 
present inhabitants are descended. 
- STRANGE LIFE IN ARGENTINA.—Prof. 
Lawrence Bruner, who spent the year 1508 
investigating the grasshopper plague in Arzen- 
tina, says that only Australia could match 
Argentina in the singularity of its life furms. It 
is a country where everything protects itself. 
“The trees have thorns, the grasses and weeds 
are provided with thorns and sharp blades, and 
herbaceous plants are shielded with bur 
Forests exist where rains are scarcest, and 
natives say that sometimes when heavy rains | 
fall the trees die from too much moisture. Some 
birds, belonging to the same order as our water- 
fowl, avoid water. Many Argentine birds pos- | 
sess spurs on their wings. 

PINCHING FLoweRs.—A peculiar species of 
climbing plant from Brazil has lately been intro- 
duced in the south of England, where it grows 
freely in the open air. Its flowers are provided 
with fiat, horny plates, situated above the nectar 
cups in the centre of the blossom, and which are 

“pinching - bodies.” When an insect 
thrusts its probuscis into the nectar, the plates 
pinch it fast, and on its departure the insect 
must either carry off the pollen masses of the 
flower, or leave its proboscis behind. In the 
former case, the pollen is likely to reach and | 
fertilize another flower; in the latter, the unfor- | 
tunate insect, deprived of its proboscis, dies. 
Sometimes the legs, as well as the noses, of 
insects are found sticking in the flowers. Only 
the bumblebee appears to be strong enough | 
always to escape amputation. 

Hiou PRICE FoR STRAIGHTNESS.—One of | 
the difficult problems in practical mechanics is 
to make a “straightedge.” How difficutt it is 
may be judged from an incident which occurred 
in the shops of J. A. Brashear, the astronomical 
instrument-maker. A customer asked Mr. 
Brashear what would be the price of “‘a perfect 
straightedge of glass 36 inches long.” “It 
can’t be made absolutely perfect,” said Mr. 
Brashear, “but it could probably be made with 
a limit of error amounting to only a fraction of a 
wave-length of light.” ‘“‘How much would that 
cost?” “About forty thousand dollars!” It 
turned ont that the customer wanted the straight- 
edge for a scraper, and that an error of one 
sixty-fourth of an inch would have been insen- 
sible for his purpose. 
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Tue Potters’ Wak AGAINST LEAD.— 
For more than a hundred years manufacturers 
of pottery have been trying to find a substitute 
for lead in making glaze. ‘The use of lead for 
this purpose dates back to the ancient Assyrians 
and Egyptians. The objection to it is that, unless 
strict precautions are taken, it poisons the work- 
men, causing paralysis, blindness, and even 
death ; but despite the efforts of modern science, 
stimulated by the offer of premiums and medals, 
no satisfactory leadless glaze has yet been found. 
Recent advances, however, have led to the expres- 
sion of the opinion before the Society of Arts in 
London that success is at last within sight. 








solved in the water, 









|in the form of small granules glistening with 
grape sugar, 
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$13.25 Buys A GOOD BICYCLE 
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A 31 EO ‘amera for et atalogue. Second hand whi 
we wili ship NO MON QUIRED f 
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HIGHEST 


‘$5 to 7” crabe BICYCLES 


Grand Clearing Sale 3000 Bicycles. 
60 different well-known makes, new i 
second-hand, must 
t opportunity for agents 
‘) by which you can earn 
trust ls bound to raise pri ‘Write 
at once for lists, going fast, the old 
and reliable Bicycle House. 
Brown-Lowis Co., Dept. 0. W., 293 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I. 


Easily Earned 


Bicycles, Watches, Sewing Machines, 
Furniture, Mackintoshes, Mandolins, 
Tea Sets, etc... eto,,etc., earned by a 
few hours’ work introducing 
our High-grade Toilet Soups amnong 
jour friends. No money required. | Write 
Jor entalogue of over one-hundred premiums and 
fall info once. Address 
BULLOOK, WARD & 32 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


No Money in Advance! 


$1550 HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 
S ) shipped anywhere C. 0.D.. with 
rivilege to examine, 
test styles for Men 
Women, Boysand Girls, 
well made and durable. 
$60 “Oakwood” $24.50 
$50 “Arlington” $22.00 
No better wheels made. 
Others at $10, $18.60, $15.50, 617-50 & $19.60; all splondid 
Yalue. Buy direct from manufacturers, thus saving 
dealers’ large profits, Write today for special offer. Illus: 
‘atalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
Van Buren a tse B-177. esOniearts Ills. 
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A Telegraph Operator’s 


work is pleasant, pays good wages, 

and leads to the highest positions, We 

teach it quickly and start our 
graduatesin Rai 














\rite for free illus. catalogue, 
VALENTINES’ School of 
Teleqraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


Don’t Shed Hairpins 


and you will not if you buy “ Holdfast” Hairpins, 
The only hairpins that stay where you put them, and 
will neither fall out, warp, split, break nor rust. Ttis 
the shape of the top that 

makes them hold fast. 
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TT BAT OULY 23,1855. 
THIS IS A “ HOLDPAST” HAIRPIN. 


Be sure that the hairpins you buy look like this. 
Dealers tm offer you's! imitations on which they 
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CONSOLIDATED PETY PIN CO., Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 
MORTAR ONCE USED 
CANNOT BIND BRICK AND 8TONE A SECOND 
TIME, 
In a recent article by Dr. David H. R 





Professor of Hygie and Dietetics of the College 
of Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, he states: “A 
chemist may steep line shell in a quantity of pure 
water so that a portion of the lime will be dis- 
Let this water be taken Into 
the stomach of the person to whom we desire to 
supply ne material. Will this lime now under- 





Endorsed b 
Pabvaralt 


Prot, lioratio C. Wood, ‘M.D. LL.D. 

Venn, and Bishop 6. H. ‘Fowier, 
Send tor new Illustrated book to 

the So ae Institute s goring Garden 

Meet Fhiiay ie, Betablighea 1 

EDWIN NsTOS. Founder and Prinelpal 

(Who cured himself aft stammering forty years), 





















go a change such as will conyert it into bone? 
No more than will mortar.” 

This is a good illustration of the reason for the 
failure to obtain results in rebuilding the body by 

ministering certain minerals from the drug 
shop. Once the principles have been made into 
lime, potash, ete., they cannot be re ed into 
the human economy readily, but these elements 
or minerals are needed in yery delicate particles 
for the rebuilding of certain structure in the 








human body. We should obtain them from the 
grains, for in that way Nature presents them with | 
the molecules so delicately divided that the human 
n takes them up. 
his is true of Grape-Nuts, the famous food, 
made with the special intent of rebuilding the 
brain, solar plexus and nerve centres of the 
human body, by offering the phosphate of potash 
in a natural way, which combines with albumen 
and does the work intended. 
Grape-Nuts are delicious to the taste. 


An Excellent ca 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup or Fies, manufactured by the 
CauirorNIA Fig Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakenin 
or irritating them, make it the idea! 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the Carirornia Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 


, made up 


kfast dish. 
kage. 


and form an ideal bre 
Sold by all grocers at 15 cents per 
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And Premiums — | 


SOAPS 


SEND for a beautiful booklet free. 

tells how to obtain, free, the famious 

Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkia Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer fully ex- 


plained in’ Youth's remember the full name of the Company 
Gnd Bare Both printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORK, NW. ¥. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle 





FOR THE 


LITTLE ONES 


THE ONLY SAFE LAXATIVE FOR CHILDREN 
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Better and cheaper than 
Eiderdown. Any size or 
weight desired.” Warmer 

and weigh less than 


MERRITT’S 


Made of 
any other bed cover- 
best Indi- HEALTH ing made. Ask your 
ane wool, WUMTITL SETTLE TS dealer for them. 
perfectly Write us for 
leaned COMFORTS sa mples and a 
| tized. GUULLLLLLLLLLTLLLL LLL descr ptt ve book- 


as tof our many 
Odorless and dust prodiciony 


have gxpressed ror WINTER giving prt 
obtaining a, tc 
xo SUMMER. 


their delight a 
comfort practically perfect. 
Address Dept. B. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


We guarantee satisfaction 
GEO. MERRITT & CO. 

Hot Weather Dyspepsia 
Thousands Suffer From It at This 
Season of the Year. 

Hot weather dyspepsia may be recognized by 
the following symptoms: Depression of spirits, 
heaviness and pain in the stomach after meals, 
loss of flesh and appetite, no desire for food, bad 
mouth, espe lly in the morning, 
wind in stomach and bowels, irritable disposition, 
nervous weakness, weariness, costiveness, head- 
ache, palpitation, heartburn. It is a mistake to 
treat such troubles with “tonics,” “blood puri- 
fiers,” “cathartics,” “pills,” because the whole 
trouble is In the stomach. It is indigestion or 

dyspepsia and nothing else. 

All these symptoms rapidly disappear when the 
strengthened and cleansed 
a Tablets. They should be 
few carried in the pocket 
y pain or distress is felt 
prepared only for 




























taken after meals and 
| to be used whenever 
in the 








stomach, 
h troubles, 
t's Dyspepsia Tablets are indorsed by 
such physicians as Dr. Harlandson, Dr. Jennison 
and Dr, Mayer, because they contain the natural 


They 














| digestive acids and fruit essences which, when 
| taken into the stomach, cause the prompt diges- 
| tion of the food before it has time to ferment and 


sour, which is the cause of the mischief. 
‘ablets are pleasant to take 
hildren and every 
rson afilicted with imperfect digestion. It is 
safe to say they will cure any form of stomach 
trouble except cancer of the stomach. 

Nearly all druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
plets, full-sized packages at 50 cents. A book 
on stomach troubles and thousands of testimo- 
nials sent free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall 
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1899 MODELS 


For Your 
Skins Sake 


always have Wool Soap in 
your soap-tray. It’s the skin’s 
chaperon—it takes care of 
your skin, because it is posi- 
tively pure, just clean, white, 
unadulterated soap—safe 
soap for the whole family, 
for baby and all the folks. 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 
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| exploding a shell, it springs a shutter, and I have ! STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps. fins 
my subject transfixed on the film. I can take 10 Smita via, wed. top, 0-4. STEGMAS, Bt Lous, 


TV only toc. Agts. wtd. 60%. 0. A. STEGMAN, Bt.Louls, Mo. 
, twelve shots, aud the instrument reloads very BOYS! GIRLS! You need the best may st 


| much like any camera. He. colors, all cities, fos ie laken, mountains, pirer 
“ ads. : awing instru- 
‘The form is simply for conventence in focusing, | "Altaed Ve you ant Anat oe Ane TAOS (eons 


and it has enabled me to get really remarkable | in stamps. I will mail you nap and catalogue with 


pictures. For instance, 1 lave photographed | SURDON WAGUE. Dun Huilding, Budalo, Now York, 
such fast flyers as snipe in every conceivable 





































The Youth's Con 


strated weekly 
per of etght pages. iption price is | position, from head on, to pointblank retreat, a 
Bria year, payment in advan 


thing that could not be done with an ordinary : 
. " pages are often given to sub. . - La t 
Twelieorwinnaingie weekly issue of the paper. All | camera. aiston 


additional ee over eight-which is the number | ‘This strange gun was of French make, but {t 


panton fs anil 





hie—are a gift to the subscribers from 
AASR Ditahers, cs had done some remarkable execution In American 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time | territory. 
during the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 





c hy . t jt 
‘Avents tec etc ones for renewals of subscrip- ONE OF OUR HEROES. 
tions. 
when sent by matl,| The brightest page in the history of any war is, For Men. 





Payment for the Compant 
Shout fuude ‘ina, Postomice Money-Order, 
Rank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Orde! 
WHEN NONK OF THERE CAN BE PROCURE! 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
tnasters ure required to register letters whenever h 
requested to do so, an almost irresist 


Silver should never be sent through the matl. It ts | the Rough Rider: 





perhaps, that which records the thoughtfulness MARK 
of the officers and the faithfulness of their men— 
qualities which, when conjoined, make a regiment 
le force. In “The Story of 
Edward Marshall tells how, 








The principal fea- 
ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is 
not neglected, Ask your dealer for 
them, or send to factory for a pair. 











1 - 
nd be tonto cine’ ic'ig tisten, Persons, who send when Captain McClintock was wounded, one of GALA anon 

er te letter must lo their ow: 0 ‘ RALSTON TH MAKERS, 
BM ih fhitity. * (on: 2.| his troopers came and lay down beside him. Cc Ilo, Mass. 








Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re-| “You'd better get out of this,” said McClintock. 
ceipt of inoney by us before the date opposite your | “It's too hot.” 
ame on your paper, which shows to what time | «Don't worry, captain,” the man replied. “I'm 


your subscription fs pald, can be changed. line.” 
Dincontinuanees.—Kemember that the publishers between you abd the fring-lne. 4. by this exbibt s 
rious atte yieler mienmruincrer mines | gn ot the mats devotion, atl wanted. pire vo | LW @ uce rices 
g your paper will not enable us to dis. get away. He urged him to leave him, The man 
eit ar we cannot find your tine on our | refused. | Finally 4 eCilntocs said 3 We wish to close out our Summer suitings and skirt- 
‘« unless your Post-office address is given. “I'm your captain, and I order you to Ho. You | Sun hari ey ot 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which | are doing no good to any one but me. is is no ings luring o nex om, 
Your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | place for a well man. Torder you.” weeks) a Fa r to me 
‘our books unless this ts done. ‘Then the man had to tell. yom for all goods, We 
Caution against paying money to strangers | “I aint no well man,” be slowly admitted, “I'm ave therefore made de- 
to renew subserip ons. enewals of subeerip ons | shot.” | cided Zeductions fon 
fo the anion the payment of money et 7 most e suit and skirt. 
strangers stould not be made. If subscribers do Oe te Samed Mec ntoek: You now have an oppor- 
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this ft must be at thelr own risk, ity of ing a fash- 
x :, They lay there in silence for a long time. The tunity of securing a tas! 
Letters should be addréssed and drafts made payable | asiiy beeau to come from the lett.” The soldier , ionable: Garment at 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, worked his painful way around until he was again re sate o' be Articles of personal or domestic use were, perhaps, 
The Youth's Companion, between McClintock and the line of fire. MeClin- Om JOFmMer: PrICes. a trifle crude or homely in design, but they had 
on Colmnbus Boston, M: tock was too weak from loss of blood even to No. 648, Charming one desirable feature, the 





visiting and church cos: 
tume, consisting of Eton 
jacket and new skirt, 
This gown is lined 
throughout, and is richly 
trimmed, with satin fol 

or braid. You may select 
any one of fifty all-wool 
fabrics for this suit. Re- 
tailers ask $18 for a cos- 
tume of this kind. Our 


speak. Then a hospital man came and lifted 
McClintock to carry him back, 
“Take him, too,” McClintock managed to artic- 


HYDROPHOBIA. may 


“No use,” said the hospital man. “He's dead.” 
T has been asserted by many friends of 
_ &nimals, who rightly object to the annual 
torture and slaughter of dogs, and 
even by some physicians, that there PRETTY REGULAR. 
is no such disease as hydrophobia, or} The reliability of the law of averages is strik- price has been $13, 
rabies, as it is more correctly called. | ingly shown in the carrying of the mails between is 
Those who have studied the subject | London and New York. This service has been | - = Reduced Price for 
carefully, however, | {n the hands of an American line of steamers. | No. 648. this Sale, $8.67. 
are certain that| The returns to Parliament for the year 1894 indi- ¢ iat Values in Piqué Suits, 
there is a disease of | cate a remarkable degree of regularity. jnees a reduced from $4 to $2.67 
dogs, which ts com-| The distance from St. Martin’s-le-Grand,—the | special Values in Piqué Skirts oe 
munteable by one | site of the London post-office,—by way of St. | 5P&! baw a . 
suffering from It to} Paul’s Churchyard and Blackfriars Bridge, to reduced from $3 to $2. 
other animals and Waterloo Station, and thence by rail to the ship’s| We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price 
meee B ht side at Southampton, js eighty and one-half miles; | garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain, List, 
-+ to man, But this | from the dock at Southampton to the pier at New | which will b Sree, together with a full line of 
disease is very rare, | York, the distance Is three thousand and sixty- | samples of materials to any lady who wishes them. Any 


7 vy 
nd probably not one person in a thousand bitten | nine nautical miles, and it is assumed that the | garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
ty acek fs i; any asager of it, and not one dog New York post-office is half a land mile farther— | and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


they represemted (it was beiere the era o 
tions) and were made for wear. 

n the year ‘"1847"” Rogers silver-plated Spoons, 
crc. (since become famous), were fst made. ‘The 
wearing qualities at that time exhibited by this 
brand are still a leading feature of the original 
and genuine 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, Etc. 
Ifyou would have the good old wearing quali 
combined with the beautiful design an fine Bish 
of modern times, it is only necessary 10 see that 
each piece bears the above trade-mark. Remember 
“41847"—the year this brand was first made— 

that is your safeguard, as there are other Rogers 


Send for Catalogue K. 
It shows the progress in Spoon-making from 
31847 to the present time. 


imita- 
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total distance, three thousand six hundred and Ww 10-day for C: 5. les and B: ist; ‘ 
Killed among five hundred supposed mad dogs 18 | thirteen and one-half statute miles. oy |" Die to-day for soe Aa MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
really mad. e mails carrled by the City of Paris and by THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY. New York, MICAGO, = SAN co. 
1 i the City of New York, respectively, covered this : Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
The word hydrophobla Is a misnomer, for a mad | Fre i ee ee eee eee ctiand trom {119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





dog has no fear of water, and will run through &| Yondon, in seven days, six hours and fifty-five 
shallow pool without the slightest hesitation; the | minutes, while the inward journey to London was 
fear {x that of drinking water or of swallowing made, on on average, ip seven days, six noure 
anything, ether AF sold, a¥ the STEM es nat ae esl Or 
almost certain to throw the sufferer, manor beast, | the two cities, the difference in sailing routes 
tuto spasms. across the ocean, and the chances of foxs, storms 
‘Another popular error concerning rabies 1s that | #nd Icebergs on the Atlantic. 
it is a disease peculiar to ‘dog-days.” Vital 
statistics almost everywhere show that as many 








cases of the disease in the human being occur VERSIFIED EXCUSES. 
during winter and spring as in summer and 
autumn. “Bill Biue of Number Two,” the engineer who 


The only way of transmitting hydrophobia Is by made a rbymed report of an accident,—as told in 
inoculation; that is, by the introduction of the | & recent Companion,—reminds a correspondent 
virus into the body through a wound of the skin | of @ freight conductor who dropped into povtry 
or the mucous membrane. The most usual way | When bis own train was in trouble. 
for this rare event to occur is, of course, through | “Number Eight” !s the fastest east-bound train | 
the bite of a rabid dog, cat or other animal. In} 0n one of the great trunk lines. Nothing is more 


Russia and some other parts of Europe peasants annoying to the authorities of the road than to 


have this train delayed, even for five minutes, by 










bs = 
sometimes contract rabies from bites of mad | inferior trains, But it happened that it was once 
wolves, and this is said to be the most rapidly detained for fifteen minutes at Friendship, New e 
fatal form of the disease. York,—a little town on the Allegheny division,— | 
by a west-bound freight. In atcnes 

But not every bite, even of a genuinély mad dog, | “The delay was of course reported by the con- 9 
is followed by hydrophobia. If the animal's teeth, | ductor of Number Eight to the superintendent at ee ‘ : a ig 
for instance, have passed through a man’s trouser Hornelisville, and the superintendent immediately | by their superior construction, insurin; 





endurance and accurate time-telling under al 
conditions of temperature, position and railway 
service, are recognized universally as 


leg or boot, the saliva, which contains the virus, wlegtaphed one Bullty feel phe conductor, paling 


may be wiped from the teeth. In the same way | conductor, a wag with a turn for rhyme, sent 
2 mad dog that bites a flock of sheep usually back the following reply: 









infects but one or two, the wool for the most part | The wind was high: the steam, was low The World’s Standard. 

; fe train was heavy and hard to tow ; | 5 : 5 
removing the poisonous saliva before the Jaws The coal was poor, twas mostly slit: They come in various sizes, for men, women and youth, encased to suit 
close on the flesh. Hence the detention of “Number Fight.” | 


every taste. An Elgin watch always has the word “Elgin’’ engraved on 


the works. Fully guaranteed 
“ A‘ Book about Watch 
NAL WATCH COM 


Rabies was formerly always fatal, but thanks] But the conductor's “poem” did not save him 
to the discoverles of Pasteur, this result may now | from doing penance—ten days off duty, without 
be prevented through a course of ‘“antl-rabic” pay. 
inoculations, provided this is begun within a few 
days after the bite is received. 












{s sent free to all who write for it 
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BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 


Sometimes advertisements are funny enough to | 
deserve gratuitous cireulation, The following | 
A PECULIAR GUN. are from England, but they will be appreciated 
A gun that is not 8 gun, but that has done some | by readers In this country: 
really fine work, if the testimony of its owner be Two menageries ri 1 a borde 
credited, 1s one that belongs to au ardent ornithol- town, one of which ee tithe chaseaieneant Weee | 
ogist. He waiked Into a New Orleans hotel uot Signor . and the other under that of his 
long ago, and created something of a sensation wife, travelling respectively on their own account 


by the package he carried. It had the general Here they- decided: to unite: thelttors es, and: the 


appearance of a gun-case, except that It was| “Owing to the arrival of my wife, my collection 
extremely short and thick. of ferocious wild animals {s considerably aug- | 


While the stranger was registering and chatting ee aa the work of a foreigner. It is thought | 


with the clerk, two or three guests, sitting by, got | to have been fairly outdone by a native who hung 
into an animated discussion as to the contents of | out the following from a travelling exhibition of 
the queer-looking parcel. At last one of them | WAaxXWork: | a 

introduced himself to the newcomer for the pur- Maes tovited tt bet Hen Most 2 
pose of settling the contention. He ventured to | as life, ‘and other curiosities.” ; 
ask what the case contained. The stranger 


smniled. 


aang ee 


@ TRADE MARK 


hen 


REVERSIBLE 


Collars ana Cuffs 


FPHESE stylish, convenient and economical goods 
I must not be confounded with paper collars and 

cuf They 
sides a in 
fashi lir 











ade of fine cloth, finished both 
h, and exactly resemble 




















“The case contains a gun,” he said, and be 
proceeded to confirm his words by exhibiting the |, NO BIRTHPLACE. No La u n d ry Wo rk ! 
pecullar weapon. A remark made by a six-year-old boy on a When soiled they are thrown away. 





The stock was like that of an ordinary shotgun, | certain occasion was the natural result of confi 
but the barrel was fully four inches in diameter, | sion in his small mind, but It caused at 
and covered with leather. At the breech there | to the bystanders. 
was a square box furnished with several small! pye pouse iv which he had first secu 
levers. of day had been torn down to make 

“T am an amateur ornithologist.” he said, “and | wider street. and the little boy, boldir t 
this is a gun-camera, used in studying wing move- fathers: baud, Mewed. the niting) with griet and 
ments. I level it ona flying bird, Just as T might ; Why. papa he cried, sorrowfully Why, 
f real firearm, and pull the trigger. Instead of | papa, [ wasn't born ahywhere now, was [? 


ire reversible and give 
dealers: 10 Collars 















pment 
f Cutt cent 

y mail, 30 cts, post-paid 

ple collar and pair of cutts 


tyle desired cans GP 


Reversible Collar Co., 
Dept. 9), Boston, Mass. 
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The name of Swift is a guarantee of purity 


Magnitude’s 
Cleanliness 


Quality, purity, cleanliness, safety, success and magnitude 
are inseparable 


Swift and Company's figures of facts 


Annual sales exceeding $150,000,000,00 Produced last year— 
6 packing houses, 65 acres of buildings 
1st acres of floors, 300 distributing depots 
Annual shipments, 107,684 car-loads 


196,244,585 pounds of Lard 
6,472,857 pounds of Wool 
3,888,983 pounds of Neatsfoot Oil 
5,487,540 pounds of Glue 


Handled last year 8,116,338 pounds of Butterine 





1,437,844 cattle, 2,658,951 sheep 26,009,453 pounds of Tallow and Grease 
3,928,659 hogs 61,635,047 pounds of Oil 

, 7 90,079,748 pounds of Hides 
4,000 refrigerator cars, 1,127 other cars 86,226,586 pounds of Fertilizer 
18,433 employees Cold storage capacity for 
Weekly pay roll, $200,450.00 ‘ 15,116 cattle, 18,600 sheep, 47,460 hogs 


Everything under United States Government inspection 















Swift’s Fine Food Specialties SWIFT'S SILVER LEAF LARD—kettle- 
rendered—absolute purity. 
SWIFT’S BEEF EXTRACT—the con- 
centrated essence of pure strengthfulness. 
SWIFT’S JERSEY BUTTERINE—deli- 
cate, refined, clean and healthful. 


FREEDOM 


of motion, freedom of respirati 


Made in hygienic cleanliness, in sani- 
tary workrooms, under U. S. Government 


inspection. No secret processes, —the freedom of absolute comfort, is 








SWIFT’S PREMIUM HAMS—every one SWIFT'S COTOSUET—a perfect vege- enjoyed by wearing Ferris’ Bicycle Corset Waist. Every wheelwoman 
selected with nicest care. table shortening. should know from actual experience the grace of form, the peace of mind 
SWIFT'S PREMIUM BREAKFAST SWIFT’S FRESH BEEF, MUTTON and and health of body given by wearing the 
BACON —the highest possible grade, of PORK— 





appetizing qenty:. The standard products of the world. 





FERRIS. conser Waist 


It is matchless for gymnasium, golf, tennis and all feminine sports. 


as bere pictured, is made of best ventilating cloth. F s’ Waists 

b ny low bust, long and short w to suit all 
ents to $1.00. Children’s Waists, 25 cents 
jailed free. 


“Swift isa ated” Free 


All about this great food-making house, beautifully illustrated with 15 water-color sketches — a 
book of art and necessity. Free to you if you send your name on a postal to 










Style No. 
are 
figures. 
to 50 cents. 













Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha _ St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
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THE Perfect Dentifrice 

which stops decay of 
the teeth and restores the 
natural whiteness, keeps 
the mouth and gums in 
a healthy condition is 


Rupifoam 


TS delicious flavor adds 
fragrance to the breath. 
It is so inexpensive every- 
body can afford to use 
it, and as it is the best, 
nobody can afford xo¢ to 
use it. 














HE Bevel-Gear Chainless Cres- 
cent has passed the interest- 
ing experiment stage. It is 

not only the coming wheel, it is the 

wheel of to-day. In simplicity or 
construction and perfection of run- 
ning gear it is the best wheel built. 



















Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $60 
Adults’ Chain Models, $35 
Juvenile Models, (24-in. wheels) $25 








We should like to send you our Catalogue No. 4, 
containing “Care of the Wheel,” Free. 














WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago and New York. 


25 Cts. 


At all Druggists. 







1 of Rubiform mailed 
ceipt of postage 2c. 






Free, Sarl: 


Free on 


Address E. 





W. Hort & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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IT’S AN EASY WEEK THAT BEGINS WITH THE USE OF 


Wyandotte Washing Soda, 


(24-0z. package, 5 cts.) 
for it does the work as careful women wish it done, cleanses 
perfectly, does it quickly, without injury, saves a woman’s time 
and strength; no fuss or scrub, no wear or tear, a short wash- 
day, and clean, whole clothes, ready for 


Bell Starch, 


(8-0z. package, 5 cts.) 
which is equally simple in handling, and delightful in finishing its 
part of the work. Made in a new way, without boiling, instantly 
prepared; does not stick to the iron, and gives a smooth and 
refined finish. ‘The largest package for the money. 


Wyandotte Baking Soda 


(12-0z. package, 5 cts.) 
makes the cooking side of life easy. It is pure and safe; always 
reliable ; takes less of it to do the work, and there is more in a 
package. It saves both ways, and then the delicious food, so 
light and dainty, makes cooking a pleasure. 
Ask your grocer for these goods, and if he does not 


have them send his name and address and your own 
on a postal, and we will see that he supplies you. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, Dept. H, Wyandotte, Mich. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


On our front cover page appears a por- 
trait of Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D. D., a clergy- 
man and the sou of a clergyman, who has just 
been unanimously elected to the presidency of 
Brown University at Providence. Doctor Faunce, 
who was born in Worcester forty years ago, is a 
graduate of the institution which he will here- 
after rule. Ie has been since 1890 the pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in New York 
City, and his work in that capacity and as a 
resident preacher at Harvard University has 
demonstrated his possession of a special gift for 
winning and guiding young men. 

A golden wedding in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, brings out the remarkable fact that of the 
six children, ten grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild descended from the happy pair, every 
one is still alive and well—there having been no 
death in the family during the fifty years, For 
such as these our home festival of Thanksgiving 
should possess a peculiarly deep and tender 
meaning. 


Church-going bees are among the attrac- 
tions of the pretty town of Newington, Connecti- 
cut. For tive or six years past the bees belonging 
to a local apiarist have swarmed on the windows 
of the Congregational meeting-house, and this 
year, in spite of great efforts to prevent it, two 
swarms succeeded in settling there. The event 
took place, as it usually has before, on Sunday. 
Perhaps the bees did it to suggest their superiority 
to people who don’t want to go to church. 

“ Lightning ticket-sellers "’ are in special 
demand at this season of excursions,—and cir- 
cuses,—and the Hartford Courant appropriately 
prints a sketch of a respected citizen who was 
thus named by Speaker Reed. The Hartford 
man’s “record” was made on Labor day, 18), 
when he sold thirty-eight hundred railroad 
tickets, forming a pile eight feet high, in just 
one hour. Double-fisted people and nervous 
persons whose fingers are liable, in an emergency, 
to turn into thumbs, will read of the achieve 
ment with awe and admiration. 

Abandoned farms in Maine seem likely 
to have a future, now that there is to be a 
weekly steamer service during the summer 
between Portland and England. It is proposed 
that, where conditions favor, such farms shall be 
turned into cattleranches for the growing of 
beef steers for the London market. Men of 
large means are interested in this plan of stock- 
raising by wholesale, but every man who has a 
pasture has been invited to grow cattle on his 
own account. No Jess an authority than Mr. 1. 
C. Libby has recently said that “there is certain 
prosperity ahead for the Maine fanner who takes 
advantage of the times and goes inte stock- 
raising.” . —s 

The scandal of the “advertising justice’— 
the justice of the peace who publicly announces 
his readiness to marry people at any hour of the 
day or night—has never been limited to Massa- 
chusetts; but Massachusetts has had its share 
of these unscrupulous rascals, and good citizens 
are rejoicing that recent legislation will effectu- 
ally suppress them. Hereafter no justice of the 
peace will have power to solemnize marriages 
unless he has been specially authorized by the 
governor, or unless he holds some one of certain 
specitied offices, like that of city clerk, which in 
itself would seem to guarantee his discretion. 
In short, the new law completely obliterates 
nasty nuisance, and now if other states will 
follow this wise leading, it may be predicted that 
the number of persons who find themselves 
doomed to “repent at leisure’ will be perceptibly 
reduced. 








How to advertise—whether through peri- 
odicals or by  circulars—is a question every 
business man must answer for himself: but 
sometimes an event occurs that throws consider- 
able light upon it. 
Maine, have organized a club to boycott trades- 
men whose handbills are persistently dropped 
on their doorsteps. It is impossible not to feel 











Thus the women of Lewiston, | 


| 





some sympathy for the enterprising merchants | 


who find their purpose frustrated, but: probably 
the boycotters reason that any man who wilfully 
“clutters up" another person's dooryard is no 
true New Englander, but an alien and an out- 
cast, useless, dangerous, and deserving to be 
abolished. 

And surely these opprobrious epithets — or 
Worse apply to persons who carelessly distribute 
samples of patent medicines, ‘Two children. in 
Thompsonville, Connecticut, were seriously pois 
soned not long azo by cating a lot of tablets that 
had been thrown around the town: and oceur- 
rences of a like nature in at least two Western 
cities have inspired radical ordinances: designed 
to abate the nuisance, ft would that 
persons who are givit medic 
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al pills. /te play the honorarium,” 


powders or liquids might reasonably be expected | 


THE YOUTH’S 


to hand the packages to adults. If they neglect 
so simple a precaution, the manufacturers of the 
stuff can hardly complain if an outraged public 
begins to consider methods of self-defence. 

That Gomes and Garcia were educated 
in this country is an old story, recently revived 
by the death of George Woods, LL. 1., ex- 
chancellor of the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania. The famous Cubans, together with 
President Dole of Hawaii, are said to have been 
his pupils at Yarmouth, Maine, Academy, of 
which he was principal from 1843 to 1850. 
Possibly the story took its rise from the fact 
that the Yarmouth institution did attract many 
Cuban youth who sought an English education. 
In any event, it is certain that the embryo 
generals might have learned priceless lessons of 
manly self-reliance from Principal Woods, who 
began a career of eminent success by working 
his own way through Bowdoin. 





Apparent Cruelty. 


A writer in Cornhill says that the English 
laborer, especially in the north, uses a certain 
roughness of speech, which does not imply indif- 
ference to tender emotions. A sick man expects 
to be told how hopeless his case may be, and 
actually seems to take a certain pleasure in his 
own temporary importance. 


“T sometimes think it ud be a mercy if th’ Lord 
’ud tak’ him,” says the middle-aged daughter 
ofa paralyzed laborer. ‘Doctor says he’ll never 
be no better, an’ 1’m sure he’s a mnisery to hissel’, 
as well's every one else. Aren't yo’, feyther?””’ 

“Ah! grunts feyther. “T'd be fain to go. I 
would, V'd be fi fal 

“What wi’s restin’ so bad neets, an’ th’ gettin’ 
up an’ down to him, an’ feedin’ him an’ shiftin’ 
Bn eh it’s weary work! [’'m very nigh killed 
wit!” 

“Well, but if he gets better, 

the visitor, “you'll be gl 
him so well.’” 

“Eh, he'll noan get better now. Doctor says 
he hasn't a chance.” 

The patient had been listening with close 
aitent on and not a little satisfaction to his 

hter’s report. 
ay, nay, I'll noan get better,” he observes, 
somewhat resentfully. “"Tisn’t to be ex; 
I'm gettin’ on for seventy-eight, an’ this here’s 
my second stroke.” 
“Ah, his constitution’s worn out,” adds the 
woman. “That was what doctor said.”” 

“[ shouldn't be worth my mate, if I did get 
better,”’ said the old man, without the faintest 
trace of bitterness. “Nawt but lumber, i in every 
one’s road. Nay, I’d a deal soar shift a’together. 
T’ve allus worked ‘ard. It ’ud not coom nat’rai 
to be idle. I’m ready to go, if it’s th’ A’mighty’s 
will.” 

“Eh, He'll be like to take yo’ soon, feyther. 
He will. He'll tak’ you afore long. Raly,” 
adds the daughter, as she pilots her visitor down- 
stairs, “‘it’s a’ ’most to be ‘oped as He will.” 





you know,” sug- 
to have nursed 





Yet, when “ devia is carried away to his 
long home, there is genuine distress in the little 
household. 


“It's a blessed release,” says the daughter, 
wiping her eyes, “an’ we had a nice funeral; 
but it’s lonely wi'out him.’ 


——_—_+o+—___ 


Straw- Working. 


‘There are sume parts of the German Empire 
where working in straw forms one of the most 
important industries. ‘There straw, which once 
served only for fuel or for fertilizing purposes, is 
woven into the must beautiful and fantastic 
forms. Plates, dishes, baskets, boxes, tables, 
trunks, fans, caps, mats, and a host of other 
articles, are made by the million, and sent to all 
parts of the world. In a stretch of country 
containing six square miles there are ten thousand 
persons employed in making articles of straw. 


The best goods are made of straw that comes 
from Tuscany, both ne and wheat straw being 
used. It is called “March grain,” because it is 
sown during that month. ‘The seed is sown 
very thickly to prevent the blades from growing 
too fast or becoming too strong. The straw is 
ready to be harvested in June, when it has 
become eighteen or twenty inches’. long. 

‘The rye and wheat plants are then torn out by 
the roots, bound into small bundles, exposed to 
the sun but not to the rain, and afterward laid 

‘They must be seasoned for a year or two. 
e they are ready for use. When wanted, 
the bundles are spread out like fans, and exposed 
for three nights to the dew and for three days to 
the sun. In this way the straw, that before was. 
green, becomes a beautiful yellow or golden 
white. The ears and roots are now removed, 
and the straws sorted into twelve or twenty: 
different sizes. 























Orators Who Originate. 
English as she is spoke by the vestrymen 
of Battersea parish, London, bids fair to add 
sone gems to the languaye—that. is, provided | hex 07, Pawtucket. Re” 
the examples which the Telegraph gives are 
authentic i 
In the dis 
alk 














sanitary matters, a vt 
diseases” and 
mnilding of a 






a F 
and advocated: the 
ry London pari 
Lateron inthe proceedings, a member dissented 
from the ruling on a point of order, and yehe 
mently declared that he would not accept any 
statement on the “hipset dixter™ of the chairman, 

When it was proposed to give a deserving 
Official an honorarium, another member wanted 
to Know whether it would not be an indice 
Ment to the official to waste his time. “If he 
attends to his duty, he will not have much time 
said this sapient , 
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statesman, 
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[SCHOOLS ® COLLEGES] 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 


any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 


or University in New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





The Commonwealth Ave. School. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. The Misses G1L- 
MAN, Principals, 824 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON. 
Boston Dental College. 
School year begins Sept.11. For announcement,address 
Dr. J. A. Follett, Dean, 54 Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass, 
Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for plotures ond circular. 
WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL For, 


Special Summer Term begins July 10, Fall Term Oct. 4. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban (Newton), Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ 5 Agencies, 


EVERETT 0. 
Boston. Now Vork. Denver. Chisato, Los Angeles. 
Minneapolis. San Francisco. 


Taught Practically 

and offices suppli 

withoperatorahythe 
88 


» Albany, N. 


Y. Send for catalogue, 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
WORCESTER, MAS! 

Courses of Study in ‘Mechanical, Civil Sead Electrical 

Engineering and Chemistry. 19-page Catalogue, show- 

ing appointments secures od by raduates, mailed free. 

Expenses low, 32d yeur. ARSHALL, Registrar. 


Monson Academy, 


MONSON, MASS, 
th year. Fits for all Colleges und Scientitic Schools. 
Three courses. Nine teachers. Address, 

JAMES F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Prin. 


lemy for Bo: 
Williston Seminary, 4, isnt pom, M Boy: 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schouls. 
Fully caulpped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. ew Athletic Field, H Gmilte at and a atraiehtawa) 
track. Seth year. JOBEPH H. R, A. M.. pal. 


SCHOOL OF LAW 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 


The best instruction at the lowest cost. Eight 
instructors. Annual chnree $00. 360. For cree: 
lars address Geo. E. Gardner, Dean, je. 


COLLEGH OF 
PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 
Equal privileges for men and women. erres for 

ervice inh wry. ‘Twentle 
service In honpital and dispenmry., "Twentieth year 


opens Sept. 19th. 
BiT Shar Avenue, Bosto! Nei Jor Ci 


















"WEST NEWTON, MARS. 

West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys 
and girls begins Wednesday. 2. Prepares for 
Ulleke. Selentine School and Nuntness. “Attention to 
character-bullding. For cata. address ALLEN BROo&. 


CUSHING ACADEM Ashburnham, Mass. An En- 


’ dowed School for bottisexes. 

Located among the hills of Northern Mass. Certifi- 
Sate adnilte t¢ best colleges, New buildings, targe 
gymnasium. Modern laboratories, Excellent advan- 
tagesin music. 8200a year. H. 8. COWELL, A. M., PRIN. 
Courses: Classical; 


University of Maine, Soursss:, . Clnastcal: 
entific ; Civil, Mechanical, Electrieai Engineer. 
ing; Chemical; Agricultural; Preparatory 
Medical; Pharmacy; School ‘of Law. 
penses, vinciuty board, #230. Military Drill. 
TR, Preaident, Orono, Me. 


THE HALE SCHOOL, 


86 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Thorough Be Nation for Collége or Scientific Schools. 
Seventeenth year will open Sept. 28. For information 
or catalogue address E. , RB. F. Curtis, Principals. 


CONCORD SCHOOL, conxconn, Mass. 


“One of the most desirable preparatory 
schools in lew England.” 
WM. T. HARRIS, U. 8. Com'r of Education. 
A Home as well as_a School for the training of 
American boys. JAMES 8S. GARLAND, Principal. 








Tilton Seminary, Tilton, N.H. Coilege Rrepar- 
atory, Muaic, Art, Blocution. $2000 year. Opens Sept. 6. 
Send for catalogue to GkO. L, PLIMPTON, A. M 


MAINE, Farmington. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL ,7e", 


LITTLE BLUE. Prepares for College, Technology, 
or business. “Are you looking for a good home 

your boy, where he will have # moth 
well as the best Individual instruetio 
our daily intercourse of Firry-rt 





. Prin. 





Dt 
oversight, as 
If you think 
E YEARS with 
nd further 
INCIPAL. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE i 
SCHOOL, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 


Tuition, Lowe to #18000 per 
year, 2 to 7 Le is a Week. 
Teaches v8 Course $45.00 per year. 

Send for New Prospectus. i 


102 Boylston St., Boston. } 


Lowell Textile School. 


THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN 
BRANCHES OF THE T STRY. 


Fall Term Opens October 3, 1899. 
Re Hate rnow. Catalogue free on 
W. CROSBY, Pri 
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25 Ibs. Baker's Teas, Etc., 


w. G. BAKER ( Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, Boston, station R. 


roung people foe Christian Workerss malniatersaad: 
Mie sionaries. For cat: E) B.BixBy,Pres, 





DEAN ACADEMY, 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 



















Young men and young women find here a home. 
like atniosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in eve: 96 artment of a broad culture. a loyal 
and hel school spi Liberal endowment 
permits Maret terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue aud information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, Mass. 







The Campus is on a hilltop, over- 
looking Boston Harbor and the City 
of Boston with its beautiful suburbs. 
It is both healthful and delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
The College of Letters. 
Degrees A. B., Ph. B., and for 
courses in Biology, Chemistry or 
General Science, and in Civil, 
Electrical or Mechanical Engi- 
neering, the Degree S. B. 
The Divinity School. 
Degree D. B. 

The Medical College. 
Located in Boston. Degree 
M.D. 

The Dental College. 
Located in Boston. 
D. M.D. 

The Bromfield-Pearson 

School. 
A technical school for the En- 
gineering Courses, and offering 
special two years’ courses. 

 }) The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: Ph. D., A. M., C. E., 
E.E., M.E. 

Summer Schools. 

In Chemistry and Biology, in 
which credit is given towards’ 
Degrees. 

Men and Women are ad- 

mitted on equal termstoall 

departments of the College. 

























Degree * 








































Business— Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of Commerce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 










Open for Visitors Prospectus Free. 
694 Washington Street, Boston. 


all summer, 
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Boston, Mass., July 13, 1899. 


LTHOUGH Wild 
A had been censured 
for wasting steam 
and time and coal in his 
attempt to annoy and 
discredit Professor, he 
was still regarded as a 
valuable engineer—one whose “nerve'’ could 
be depended on for trains of high speed, and 
altogether too useful to be put aside for no 
other reason than that he disliked a certain 
young fireman. 

“Just keep Bell and Wild apart,” the super- 
intendent ordered ; and so it happened that for 
nearly a year Roy remained upon the slower 
passenger-trains, although occasionally sent 
for a few days upon one of the faster trains— 
the one that was not Wild’s—in the absence of 
the regular fireman. Thus he had gained a 
varied experience before he was called up for 
examination as an engineer. 

This examination was most rigid. He was 
questioned about the different parts and con- 
struction of a locomotive; about all the recent 
changes that had been made in it, and as to 
what he would do in case of an accident or 
emergency. He was again examined in seeing 
and hearing. Although somewhat surprised 
by the number of scientific and mechanical 
questions, he answered all so fully that there 
was no hesitation in promoting him, although 
this was opposed by some firemen who had 
been firing years before he began, but who 
could not sustain themselves as engineers. 

Indeed, the firemen’s union took the case up 
so strongly that a meeting of Northern Trunk 
officials was called in the matter. Then 
Superintendent Good brought out Roy’s exam- 
ination papers, and read from them until the 
most reluctant among the officials yielded. 





“Bell is just the kind of man we want,” said | 


Mr. Good. ‘He is intelligent, steady, and 
thoroughly trustworthy. He keeps pace with 
everything published about the locomotive. 


He’s young, | know, but he has the experience, ' 
and I believe he has the nerves, ty make time. | 
That’s the kind of man we must find some | 


where, in these days of fast trains. The 
public keeps calling for faster time, but it 
doesn't know the nervous energy it uses up 
getting it.”” 

So Roy kept his appointment, and passed 
long months in hauling heavy freight-trains 
over the road, before the joyful day when 
Sandy was put on his engine as fireman. 

“Begorra, that's phwat I call good manners 
in the superintendent, to put me on firin’ for a 
gintleman and a scholar like yersilf, Perfesser. 
If L don’t give ye all the stame ye want, it'll 
be bekase me ould back is broke. Faith, I 
kin kape a fire, if I can’t read and write 
much!” 

Indeed, a capital fireman Roy found Sandy 
to be, and they worked together with so much 
satisfaction that they were as parts of one fine 
machine when the great day came that was to 
put their utmost abilities to the proof. 

One day in early summer Roy, just off his 
engine and going to the superintendent's oftice 
to report, found a group of his fellow-engineers 
lounging on a bench at the entrance to the 
office. Evidently they were waiting for admis- 


In Five Chapters. 


-—Chapter III. 





| “And that’s the cause of this assem- 










Roy said, dryly. 
| “Naw! I just thought I'd tell you 
‘bout the young ladies. But | what 
President Sanford and the dons are here 
about is that the Big Square road has 


| invaded our territory. ‘They've arranged 
| with the Midland to runa fast vestibuled train ! 
into Northport,—I got that from my son; he’s | 
areporter on the Evening Spy-Glaxs,—and . 
that explains them rushing 
in to consult. There's 
blood on the face of the 
moon, Professor.’ 

“I guess our folks can 
take care of the Big 
Square,” said Koy, conti- 
dently. 

“Oh, the old man’ll give 
the Big Square fellows all 
they want before they get 
away! They say he'll put 
on two new vestibuled 
trains, and cut down the 
time from Riverton to 
Northport to six hours.” 

“We've got no line into 
Northport,” said Roy. 

“No; but can't we ar- 
| range with the Great Cen- 
tral to run in connection 
with them over their 
, Northport branch from Mid 
| Haven? I'll bet that's 
| what the dons are talking 
i about now; and you'll see 
‘a meeting of the bigwigs 
‘here to-morrow again, or 
'[’m Dutch! And the big- 
| bugs of the Great Central 
will be here, tuo.”’ 

Now Fatty Crooks was 
sagacious and experienced, 
and knew the railway sys- 
tem well, so that it tuned 
out that he was very near 
the truth in his prognosti- 
cations. 

The Northern Trunk did 
mean to take up the chal- 
jlenge of the Big Square 
and to meet the invasion by fast, elegant trains, | 
which would draw all the passenger traftic from 





| and leave nothing for the bold invader to 
subsist upon. Fatty was reckoned a wise! 
man after these prophecies. | 
| The next day there was an unusual activity | 
about Mr. Good’s otfice. President Sanford: 
was there, and his party were on his car: 
waiting to go back to Riverton. Ofticials of ' 
| the two friendly roads were consulting about 

the invasion, the Northern Trunk officials eager ' 
. for the fray, the Great Central officials much 
| less so, for that road had little at stake, and | 
| its superintendent foresaw difficulties in pre- 

paring it for fast trains. 

| “Why,” he said to Superintendent Good, 

: “we can’t make that time! You only give us 

; an hour and a half to make seventy miles.” 

| “Well, we only take a little over five hours: 
to make two hundred and sixty miles. You 










upon the matter of the trains. 

“But you can’t do it,” answered the 
superintendent of the Great Central. “His 
physician would not allow him to come 
down here, and will not allow him to post- 
pone his sailing. He is to be gone three 
months; we don’t know where he is going, 
and he sails to-night at six.” 


Trunk decide at once to reach President 
Landon by special train. 

It was now nearly three o’clock; Mid 
Haven was one hundred and ten miles 
distant. It would take half an hour to 
get the special train ready, and another 
half hour must be allowed for consultation 
with President Landon after arriving at Mid 
Haven. ‘That would leave but about two hours 
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of the Northern Trunk simply said they | panting and hissing with steam; but no Wild 
would go to see the Great Central president | came. The messenger sent for him brought 


word that Wild was not at home, and that no 
one knew where he was. 

Blank grew Superintendent Good’s face, and 
Andrew Moore’s was dark with angcr. He 
looked significantly at his superior and said, 
“At the Fandango, gambling.” 

The superintendent frowned, and said, “But 
what’s to be done, Andrew? Is there no 


This made the officials of the Northern | engineer within reach?” 


“Let us look i’ the reading-room. They 
read theer sometimes, when their trains are no 
ready.”” 

In the reading-room they found just two 
persons—Roy, reading a copy of the Railway 
Age, and Sandy scowling indignantly over 
a caricature of an Irishman which he had 
found in some comic paper. They were 
waiting for their freight-train, which had been 





“COULD I HAVE SANDY?” 


for making the journey of one hundred and ten 
miles, and fhe Northern Trunk was not well 


Riverton to Northport to the Northern Trunk, | equipped for such speed. So every minute; 
“would never do,” he said, as if to himself, “to 


possible must be saved in getting started. 

The telegraph despatcher was ordered to 
clear the road for the special ; then a competent. 
engineer had to be found and an engine got 
ready. Most of the men were out with their 
trains, or sleeping after their runs. 

Andrew Moore called the foreman of the 
ruundhouse. “Who of the men have ye in?” 
he asked. 

“Jack Wild’s in,” was the answer. 
to go out with the five o’clock express.”” 

“Where is he?” 

“Home, I suppose.’” 

“Send a messenger for him, and another for 
his fireman.” 


“He’s 


Wild's engine, already partly fired up, was | 


run out of the roundhouse, and the steam 


raised. The tank was filled with water, and ; 


sion, and Roy approached with some wonder | are not going to let a small ruad like ours beat a | the tender piled high with selected coal. 


as to the cause of their detention. Among 
them was Jack Wild, who scowled and turned 
his back on Roy; whereupon Fatty Crooks 
grinned widely and said, “lake a seat by me, 
Professor. 1 never tried to oppress you, and 
can look you in the face. Sit right here.’ 

“What's up?” said Roy, giving no heed to 
Wild's averted face. 

“Up! Haven't you heard? Why, the 
‘dons’ are all up there with the old man. 
President Sanford came in half an hour ago 
with his private car—and, by cracky, Roy, I 
saw Miss Sanford and Miss Pitkin getting oft 
her!” for Fatty’s daughter had gone to the 
high school with Roy in the days of Mabel 
and Kitty, neither of whom Roy had seen for 
many aday. The Sanfords had moved away 
to Riverton, and as Roy was usually deep in 
atady when off work, he and Kitty DPitkin, 
‘who went much into Peru society, seldom met. 


! large system like the Great Central, are you?” | 

; “Well, I'm not in favor of it,” said the 
superintendent of the Great Central, decidedly. : 
“Our folks won’t go into it. I've taken it up 
with them already.’’ t 

| President Sanford and his officials then 

‘ withdrew for consultation, and he said to his 
general passenger agent, ‘*How is this, Bagster? 

Didn’t President Landon of the Great Central 

| tell you he would join in any effort to check- 
mate the Big Square if they invaded us?” 

“Yes, he did. He was keen at it a week 
ago,’’ and Bagster explained why. 

“Well, then, we shall have to see Landon,’ 
said President Sanford: but he soon found 
that President Landon was sick at Mid 
Haven, one hundred and ten miles away, and 
was preparing for a long sea-voyage, by order 
of his physician. 

. Returning to the joint conference, the orticials | 


President Sanford’s private car and the 
official car of the Great Central people were to 


constitute the train, with a baggage-car placed | 


between them and the engine to keep them 
steadier and cleaner, as well as safer. The 


car of President Sanford, being the heavier, | 
was put last, and extra ballast placed in it to} 
steady it in going about the curves, and to, 


make sure of its remaining upon the track. 
President Sanford knew that the ride would 


‘be rough and dangerous, and told his party, 


consisting of his wife and daughter and Kitty 
Pitkin, that he wished them to stay in Peru 
until he should have returned; but they said 
they could stand the ride, and were not afraid. 
and wanted to go. 

So the president submitted—for the head of 
the corporation could never resist his wife and 
daughter. 


Soon Wild's fireman ran out the engine, | now. 





delayed by the preparations for the special. 

“He'll do,” said Andrew. 

But the superintendent shook his head. “It 
send that boy with that train.” 

“I don’t know aboot that,’’ said Andrew 
Moore, stroking his beard thoughtfully. “He's 
carefu’, and his nerves is iron. He's wonderfu’ 
stiddy-headed in a pinch. We must hae some 
one noo, or gi’ up the idea o’ the trip.” 

“Here, Bell,’ culled the superintendent. 
“We've got to get a special to Mid Haven by 
five-thirty, and { want you to take it. You 
can get us there, can't you?” 

Roy started up and looked at his watch. 
“Three thirty-five,” he said, slowly, “five 
thirty—an hour and fifty-five minutes. One 
hundred and ten mil Ifow many cars?" 

“Three, and you'll have Wild’s engine. 
She’s all ready 

“What tireman—Wild's?" asked Roy. 

“Yes,” said the superintendent, impatiently. 

“Could I have Sandy ?’* Roy asked, looking 
earnestly at the officials. 

Andrew Moore’s face said “Yes.” The 
superintendent fairly shouted, “Yes, yes!’’ 

“T'll do my best,” said Roy. “Only, ll 
have to run by Memphis without slowing up." 

“All right. If they arrest you later the 
company will pay your fine and your time. 
Run by every one of those towns, and around 
the curves, too. Your hind car is ballasted to 
stay on the track. Use your emergency brake 
for your stops if you want to. We folks in 
the car expect to get a good shaking up—and 
thuse Big Square fellows will get a worse one 
if we catch that boat!" he said, turning to 








; Andrew and smiling grimly. 


As they passed out to the yards where the 
train stood waiting, Roy said to Sandy, “I wish 
we had one of (hose seventy-eight-inch wheelers 
They take longer to start and stop, and 
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you can’t go so fast around the curves, but they | 
make much faster time when they do get started, | 


und we shall have no stops. and no bad curves | The rain poured in upon him in a deluge, and | car from their seats. 


after leaving Dexter; and they don’t shake the 
train nearly so much. ‘Those fulks will have all 
they can stand, making that time to Mid 
Haven.” 

“*Bedad, they will!" said Sandy, 

superintendent Good seemed to be thinking of | 
the sume thing, for he said to the master 
mechanic, as they hurried away, ‘Andrew, ; 
hayven’t you got one of those biz-wheelers just | 
out of the shop? If we had one now, I could . 
show them what those big machines are worth | 
tous.” 

“Aye, we've jist the two,” said Andrew. ' 
“One’s on the Southern deveesion, and Fatty 
Crooks has the other on a freight, workin’ doon ' 
some new machinery in her. And hold—by 
jinks! Fatty’! no be far from Dexter by the 
time ye get theer. Ye’ve to stop theer fer water. ' 
He might hold him theer, and get her frae him.” 

So Superintendent Giood called his clerk, and 
ordered him concerning Fatty Crooks's engine. 

By this time Wild’s engine, 110, was fairly 
roaring with steam. Sandy had stripped to his 
yauze shirt for his hot work. Roy sat quietly ; 
upon the engineer's seat, his lever forward, and 
both hands grasping the throttle, waiting for the 
signal to start. 

“Let ‘er go!” the conductor called, waving his 
anns. 

Roy gave the throttle a short, quick, strong 
jerk ; then another, and another. .\s the hissing 
engine rushed out through the yards, the men in 
the shops, who had got news of the run, filled 
the doors and windows to see her. 

“Who's on her? Not Wild? 
fessor? Good enongh! Hooray! 
there if she stays on the rails! 
Professor! Let ‘er go Gallagher! 
they shouted as the tniin shot past. 

Roy sat there, motionless, a heroic picture— 
the modern locomotive engineer. Young, strong, | 
clear-eyed and steady-nerved; his cap drawn | ‘ 
tightly down upon his head ; his face alive with ' 
nervous excitement : his brow dark and furrowed | | 
with the burden of realized responsibility; a) 
Diack silk handkerchief tied about his neck ey 
keep out the dust and cinders thrown back upon | 
him; his right hand on the throttle; his left; 
hand grasping nervously the air-brake close at 
his left side. 

But the soul of the hervie picture was in the 
engineer’s eyes, as, blinking nervously with the 
rush of air and cinders, looking half-wild with 
the strain of peering, they intently dwelt on the 
truck ahead. Not another muscle of his body 
moved but those twitching eyes. 

Faster and faster the light train sped on. ‘The 
young engineer jerked vut the throttle a little: 
more, and then a little more, and fastened it - 
there to hold it against the powerful steam and | 
the jolting of the engine. Another jerk after a j 
while, and then still anuther. ‘Ihe train shrieked ; 
hurtling over the rails: the dust from the road- | 
bed rushed up beside the flying train, as if caught 
in the grasp of a cyclone, and slowly settled tu 
earth again, miles behind the flying monster. 

“Run her up to one hundred and fifty pounds | 
as nearly as you can!” Koy shouted to Sandy. | 

“She’s there now, and I'll kape her there!” 
yelled back Sandy, glancing at his steam-gaye. 
‘Then Roy reached over and opened the blower 
which furnished the draught to the furnace. 
“Leave it open!" he shouted. 

A station was reached. “White!” 
Roy, looking at the signal. 

“Phwite!” 
signals on his side of the track, one corroborating 
the other, as the rules of the road required. 

It was Memphis. ‘There was a sharp clatter 
and a jolt as the train rushed over the iron frogs 
at the entrance to the switch and sped upon its 
way. 

Roy glanced at his watch. “I must make a 
nile every minute along bere,” thought he. 

Not making a mile a minute! He unfastened | 
the throttle and jerked it out still farther, then 
reached over and turned on Sandy’s blower still 
more, The huge machine responded to the 
demand for more speed, swaying and jolting ina; 
Inanner almost terrible, even to the two in the 
cab. ‘The road-bed, made for lower speed, was ' 
almost torn from its place by the strain upon it. 

Sandy could hardly keep his feet. With one 
hand he grasped the chain opening the furnace | 
door, with the other his shovel. Ife braved his 
feet, got a shovel of coal ready, jerked open the 
door, hurled the coal into the furnace and 
slammed the door shut again as quickly as he 
could. He had hardly time to straighten his 
back or to look out of the window, lest his steam 
should yo down; he had hardly time to mop off 
his fiery head—it was always tine for more coal. 

Ordway! ‘Thirty miles!) Twenty minutes 
past four! Roy was anxious. So many rail 
road crossings to stop for—so many curves to 
slow up for; could he keep the time he had 
calculated upon? 

Now more trouble -a shower of rain! The 
sky clouded, and the wind begun to blow from ! 
dead ahead. Sandy shovelled, panting. at his 
coal. Roy shut the door in front of him, although 
the heat was intense from the boiler, and pulled 
the throttle out to the last limit. 

Still the speed of the train was lessening. 
‘Then the rain came in a burst of fury. It 
covered the glass of the cab door so that the 





What! Pro- 
He'll get 
Let ‘er go. 
Hooray |" 


shouted 














‘a hand which trembled only a very 
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engineer could not see through. But he must 
see the track ahead! Ile threw open the door. 


wet him to the skin. He caught his breath in 
the fury of the storm. Ahead the air was almost 
white with the rain; and right into it rushed the 
train. Still Roy strove to see the track, but 
peered almost in vain. 

To run at full speed blindly is terribly anxious 
work, but this was only a passing shower. Soon 
the rain ceased, the air cleared, the wind went 
down; but some precious time had been lost to 
the young engineer. 

“Dexter!” shouted Roy. 
signal, Sandy !"" 

He himself scarcely looked at the signals, but 
at an engine upon the main track ahead! It had 
left a freight-train upon the siding, seemingly. 

“Phwat do they mane—layin’ us out here?’’ 
howled Sandy, glaring at the obstruction and 
the signal to stop. 

Roy hardly dared believe his eyes. That high 
cab! One of the large engines! Was some one 
to relieve him? No—Fatty Crooks had taken 
out that engine. Roy suddenly understood all. 

“Ha! Sandy! There’s big 99!” he shouted, | 
joyfully. ‘hey must be going to give her to 
us. See how she’s blowing off! Now we’ll get 
a chance over that straight track !”” 

He let his train run almost to the station, then 


“Look out for the 


" stopped with the emergency brake so suddenly 
as to throw some of the party in the president's 


| Fatty Crooks came running to the side of 
Roy’s engine. ‘She's all ready for you,’’ he 
said, out of breath. ‘“‘Quick! and you can be! 
going again in three minutes!” 

The change was quickly made, and Roy had 
just time to get ready for the signal; then 
Superintendent Good came running forward. 
“You’re doing well, Bell!”’ he called up through 
the roaring of the steam. “We're pretty well 
; shaken up back there. ‘The Great Central 
fellows are nervous. Don’t let up. We will 
| stand it if you do.”” 

“All right, sir,” Roy called down, and took 
| his place. 

Soon they were ruaring over the road again, 
but with easier motion, the great wheels covering 
so much distance every time they revolved; but 
it was ten minutes to five o’clock at Dexter, 
which was fifty-tive miles from Mid Haven. 
Forty minutes to make fifty-tive miles! Roy 
locked his throttle only when the ponderous 
engine was swaying and shaking so that it 
scared even Sandy. 
| “Ow!” he ejaculated, grasping the cab-seat, 
| and staring at the young engineer, “you've 
broke me back entirely!” | 





























‘WO tens, four fives, five ones, 
i and five dollars in change. 
Thirty in the envelope, fifteen 

in the pocket-book, and five in my 
purse. Five cents for car-fare; round- 
trip ticket, one dollar ten. That 
leaves three eighty-five in the purse.’’ 
it was extremely difficult for her 
not to give expression to her happi- 
ness by a dance down the car-aisle. 
But she sat demurely enough in the 
last seat in the car, and set down her 
accounts in a small blank book, with 


little with excitement. 

At one of the suburban stations of 
the great city a bright-eyed young 
fellow with a strapful uf schvol-books 
came aboard the train, and at once 
espying bis cousin dropped into the 
seat beside her with a hearty greeting 
of surprise and pleasure. 

“This is luck!’ he said, glancing 
approvingly at the trim figure in blue 
serge, with a sailor hat set atop of 
abundant sineuth braids of fair hair. 
“Going in for the day? Where's Aunt 
her?” 

‘Tm all alone, Stuart,” explained 
the girl. “I’m going shopping.” 

“Good; then you are in fur the day. 
Say, Amy, want to see the game this 
afternoon? You can get your errands done in 
time if you hurry. It’s going to be a guod one, 


roared back Sandy, glancing at the our team against the Leonard Preparatory boys, wait much if you’re not on time, 


you know. [in full-back myself, and have to 


play, but [ can get you a seat and see that you | 


have some nice people to chum with.” 
“Why, I'd like to go, ever su much,” said Amy, 


‘“but,” doubtfully, “I'm afraid 1 sha’n’t get 


through in time. You see, I’ve lots to do.” 
“What, for instance, if you don’t mind telling 2” 


asked Stuart, wondering within himself, for he : 


knew the very limited means usually at the 
command of any member of his uncle’s family. 

“I'm going away to school, and, perhaps, next 
year to college,” began Amy, unable to keep the 
great secret back another moment. 

“The dickens you are! Good for you!” 

“Yes, it’s decided at last. And you see, mother 
isn't well, and I’ve all my things to yet myself. 
It’s a great responsibility,” she added, laughing 
happily, “for,” in a whisper, “1 never had so 
Inuch money to spend in my life before. I've 
fifty dollars,” she could not help telling him, in 
answer to the unasked question in her cousin's 
face. 

“Well, that is a lot,’” he said, politely, although 
his mental comment was, “I'll wager my sistery 
spend that on candy and flowers every winter. 
Where do you go fi * he usked, with interest. 

“Mother likes Williams & MecIntyre’s.” said 
Amy. “But don’t you think Collingwood has 
the nicest things?” 

“Collingwood is bans-up,’’ admitted Stuart, 
“but the girls say he’s expensive. Those ‘exclu- 
sive styles’ people usually are. Ever try Dear- 
born’s on Wachusett Street? We fellows all go 
there for neckties and golf stockings, we think 
it’s a third cheaper, and F can’t see but their 
stuff is ag good as Woodruff & Carleton’s, the 
swell furnishers. You might look in there.” 

“Twill,” promised Aimy, “for 1 want to use 
every cent to advantage.” 

“You won't forget the game,” urged Stuart, 




















‘*THIS IS LUCK!’ HE SAID." 


,as they left the train. “I'll meet you at 
| Stannard’s drug-store at two o'clock, but 1 can't 
you know. 
| Don’t miss it. Let a few flummydiddles go and ; 
keep your date with me, if you want to see us do 
‘up the Leon. Preps. in great shape. Ob, we 
won't do a thing to them—vh no! Well, so long, 
Amy. Two sharp, remember.” 
| Amy knew the best shopping district of the: 
city fairly well, and decided to take a route 
that would allow her to pass all the most attrac- 
tive shops on her way to Wachusett Street. She 
walked rapidly until she came to Collingwood’s, 
but there, in spite of herself, she paused. The | 
| fascination of the great windows, filled by the | 
most accomplished window-dresser_ in the city, 
was too great to be withstood. 

“There's no hann at all in looking here,"’ she 
said to herself. “Indeed, it’s a good plan; for 
if I should find just what I want, I might be: 
able to duplicate it at some cheaper place,” a 
delightful fallacy, by the way, which has been 
the undoing of many an older shopper. She 
looked at her list. “*Mother said I ought to get 
the street-gown first,” she murmured. “But 
oh, those lovely things for evening! And she ! 


» admitted | must have at least a pretty waist to 


wear with my old blue silk skirt. How I would 
like a whole dress of that thin stuff! We could 
make it up over the blue—I don’t believe it would 
cost much more.’? 

“Three dollars a yard, miss,’’ said the sales- 
n, as Amy pointed to a filmy pale blue 
fabric dotted with white silk sprigs, and Amy 
slipped away as faust as possible. “I won't even 
look at evening materials.” she assured herself, 
“until } have decided on the thick gown. T must 
remember how father and mother have denied 
themselves to give me this outfit. I’ shut my 
eyes as I yo past the silks and organdies."’ 

But she could not do this literally, and the: 
seductive display in the next aisle simply flaunted 
its daintiness and charming color at her as she 
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passed. She turned her head ever so slightly, 
and was lost. Draped most artistically over a 
crush of delicate blue silk was the sheerest of 
white organdies, with little wreaths of blue 
forget-me-nots scattered between silvery stripes. 
As if they could not help it, Amy’s feet turned 
aside from the path toward the wool suitings. 

“Eighty-five cents,” said the salesman, as Amy 
hung over the exquisite material. “It’s a perfect 
thing, and one of our exclusive styles—you won't 
find it anywhere else. ‘he pattern isn’t even 
duplicated in any other background. Now this 
rose pattern, as you see, we have in the green, 
pink, white and blue, but the forget-me-not only 
in the white. It’s very choice.” 

“How much a yard, did you say?” asked 
Amy, feeling as if she could never turn away 
from the counter, yet saying to herself that she 
must be gone. 

“Twelve seventy-five the pattern, miss, fifteen 
yards. You need that now for a dress, we don’t 
sell less. It should be made up with the ruffles, 
you see,’’ he handed her a fashion-plate, ‘each 
ruffle edged with the blue velvet ribbon. I'll 
show you.” And before Amy could protest he 
had sent a messenger to the ribbon counter, and 
had thrown several yards of narrow velvet of the 
forget-ine-not blue upon the folds of organdie. 
The combination was most effective. Amy's 
\ (To be continued.) \ heart began to beat very rapidly. 

, “I couldn't afford the ribbon, for it would take 
| dozens of yards,” she calculated, rapidly, “but— 
oh, of course I can’t buy it —” 

An elegantly gowned woman, accompanied by 
a young daughter, caine suddenly to the counter 
beside Amy. “O mamma!” cried the girl, ‘lid 


; you ever see anything so swell and so sweet as 


that forget-me-not stuff? Do get that!” 
Another salesman stepped up and threw the 
dainty folds into a new position. ‘Twelve 


| seventy-five the pattern, Mrs. Goodale,” he sa.d, 


impressively. ‘‘Exquisite thing, one of Mallard's, 
you know his. Our man got the exclusive sale 
of it, it’s not to be duplicated anywhere. Nothing 
could be better suited to your daughter’s style.” 

The daughter had fair hair and Jong-lashed 
blue eyes. So had Amy. Amy looked at her 
; salesman. He was smiling significantly, without 
looking at her. Amry’s cheeks flushed, and she 
leaned forward over the counter. “Mrs. Goodale” 
had laid a possessive hand upon the organdie. 
Amy spoke quickly, in a low tone. “I think | 
will take it,” she said. 

But once outside, “I've been a goose already,” 
she thought, ruefully. ‘That dress is a dear, 
| but I know mother will say I couldn't afford it. 
: She thinks it is vulgar to have a girl’s party 

things elaborate while her every-day clothes are 
Shabby. Well, it can't be helped now, and I’m 
not sure that I want to help it. But, Amy 
Brentwood, do keep a grip on your pocket-book 
‘ for the rest of the day.” 

) It was a most resolute and practical young 
shopper who sat down before the Dearborn 
display of winter dress-goods. Being pow on 
. Strict economy bent, to atone for the purchase of 
the organdie, she was in danger of attempting to 
, Suit herself with goods of too little durability 
jand worth. Fortunately the man at this counter 
‘chanced to be an honest old Scotsman with 
daughters of his own, and when he detected the 
‘anxiety in the flushed young face, he set himself 
to help his customer secure the best possible 
value for her money. He won her confidence, 
and she accepted his judgment thankfully, so 
the dress was soon satisfactorily dispused of, 
and Amy’s purse was but seven dollars the 
lighter. 

The finding of a coat to be worn harmonivusly 
with the dress tuok longer, and when, after 
‘searching through many “cloak departments,” 
Amy finally paid eleven dollars for the only 
thing which she thought would do at all, she 
was thoroughly weary. ‘Time was flying fast, 
and if she kept her appointment with Stuart she 
must not stop for lunch. So she ordered a cup 
of hot chocolate in a confectioner’s shop, and 
while she waited for it made up her accounts. 
They stood thus: 


Strect-car and round-t eels ticket $ 1.15 





Orgundte 12.75 

| Cloth dress 2. 7.00 
Coat eae 11.00 
Chocolate 10 
$32.00 


‘This left a bulance of eighteen dollars. Amy’s 
| courage rose. “I believe I um redeeming myself,” 
she thought. She went about her smaller pur- 
chases cheerfully, buying a pair of heavy walking 
shoes at two dollars, and two pairs of forty-cent 
stockings, with a most virtuous sense of being a 
wise and careful shopper. Still these expendi- 
tures reduced her balance to fifteen dollars and 
twenty cents, and she groaned in spirit again. 

“How it does melt away!’ she sighed. “And 
there are the handkerchiefs, and the gloves, and 
my school waists yet to get. It did seem as if 
fifty dollars would do so much!” 

-\. window filled with a fascinating display 
of French millinery caught her eye. The hat 
must be made sure of if she had to do without 
some other things, she decided, and—“1’l) just 
look around in here a little,” she said to herself, 
“though I certainly can’t spend more than five 
dollars.”* 

She went in, and was at once borne down 
upon by one of those modishly attired, pleasantly 
' attentive milliner’s assistants who are responsible 
for so many depleted purses, The very first hat 
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she set upon Amy’s blonde head, after a moment’s 
careful study of the deep blue eyes and fair 
complexion, following the girl’s announcement, 
“I am looking for something to wear with a 
brown suit,” was a little creation of the milliner’s 
art which made Amy catch her breath as she 
looked at herself. Surely nothing so pretty had 
ever rested upon the heads of her wealthy young 
cousins, although they fairly revelled in dainty 
head-gear. 

“It suits mademoiselle exquisitely well,” com- 
mented the woman. “It is admirable, perfect, I 
would not change it a particle. I can show 
other hats, visions of beauty, but nothing so 
adapted to mademoiselle’s charming style.” 

Amy surveyed herself at every angle in the 
cleverly arranged mirrors, her cheeks rosy with 
pleasure. “It is so small and plain it can’t be 
expensive,” she thought, and asked the price. 

“Fifteen dollars, mademoiselle,”’ said the 
woman, “and ridiculously cheap at that, for it is 
a French hat, a Camille Roger, see?” she dis- 
played the lining. “It cost far more than that, 
but it is so simple it suits only the refined taste, 
and few have that, so it has been passed by. 
Madame but yesterday lowered the price, saying 
it was strange that such a gem of art remained 
unsold.”* 

It was Amy’s first experience, and the words 
had weight with her. It seemed out of the 
question at first to pay so much, when su many 
things were yet to be bought, but—ought she to 
let such a bargain slip? Her head whirled with 
arguments for and against the purchase. The 
idea of ordering the hat copied in less expensive 
materials and dispensing with the French trade- 
mark, a luxury most unimportant to a schoolgirl, 
did not occur to her. Still, if the saleswoman 
had left her alone for a moment, it is possible 
that the girl's judgment would have rallied even 
then, but saleswomen rarely do leave their victims 
alone at critical moments, and it happened to 
Amy as to many wiser buyers that, with a figure 
waiting at her side and a pair of coolly observant 
eyes upon her, her power of impartial decision 
‘was gone. 

It was in quite an unfamiliar voice that she 
heard herself saying, seemingly without her own 
consent, “I will take the hat.”” 

She hurried along the pavements, after paying 
the fifteen dollars,—it left but twenty cents in 
her purse,—feeling as guilty as if she had stolen 
the money. ‘I wonder when mother has had a 
new bonnet,” she thought. “Oh, what is the 
matter with me? I seem perfectly paralyzed 
when one of that sort of clerks gets hold of me. 
What am I going to do_without gloves or hand- 
kerchiefs, and I never can make my old school 
waists respectable for going away!’ 

“Well, you’re a good one,” cried a gay voice 
in her ear. ‘‘Where do you think you are? 
You're five blocks from Stannard’s. I gave you 
up ten minutes ago. Did you miss Saunders 
Street, or didn’t you mean to meet me after all?” 

Stuart was rushing her along at a great pace, 
giving her no chance to explain that she was 
tired and did not care for the football game after 
all. He had her on board an electric car in a 
twinkling and was smiling at her from the plat- 
form, where he made one of a mass of young 
fellows in college and preparatory-school colors, 
who kept the car lively with their fun. He 
wondered why his usually blooming cousin 
looked so pale, but reflected wisely that shopping 
seemed to be tremendously hard on the women 
in spite of their being so fond of it. 

Amy never clearly knew how she spent the 
next two hours. At any other time she would 
have considered the chance of seeing one of 
Stwart’s much-talked-of games the greatest 
pleasure that could come her way. ‘To-day she 
sat listlessly upon the hard seat, with the people 
under whose wing Stuart had placed her, and 
thought of her day’s experiences straight through 
one of the most exciting games of the season. 

“Wasn’t it glorious?” exulted Stuart, as he 
met her after the game, looking all colors and 
damp with perspiration, but radiant with joy 
over the victory of his own team. “Think of 
it—-six to nothing over those braggarts! I tell 
you, our men were fit to the hour, every last 
fellow of them. It wasn’t quite such a walk- 
over as we expected, though. Their forwards 
did splendid work ; it was their back-fielders lost, 
them the game. Wasn’t that a beautiful punt 
of Thorpe’s down the sidelines? Maybe you 
didn’t notice that forty-yard run I made?” he 
added, modestly. 

“Oh yes, it was splendid!” Amy agreed, trying 
to remember the play in question. Something 
in her voice made Stuart look curiously at her, 
but only the side of a pale cheek was turned 
toward him. “Something’s up,” he thought. 
“I won’t bother her with football jargon—she’s 
tired. Funny, though,” he considered, as he put 
her aboard the car for the return trip, “she’s 
such a girl for her wheel and any sport, I shouldn’t 
think a morning’s shopping could do her up.” 

By the time the car reached their train, Stuart 
had talked off his enthusiasin over the game with | 
the crowd on the car, and was ready to give his , 
cousin his serious attention. As the train drew | 
out of the dark station into the western sunlight | 
he observed that .Amy’s eyes were full of tears. 
Hoe bought an afternoon paper of the train-boy, | 
and unfolding it held it wide-spread, affecting to 
read as he carefully screened his companion from 
observation. After a time he asked gently, ‘Is | 
tt—er—anything [ could help about, Amy?” 
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The answer was a genuine little sob, which 
Stuart fervently hoped nobody heard. Presently 
a tremulous voice murmured, “O Stuart, you 
won't understand, but I must tell. I’ve been so 
foolish and so extravagant. I —” 

“Fire away,” whispered Stuart, encouragingly, 
but it was some time before she could speak. 
The train was approaching Stuart’s suburban 
station before he had the whole story. ‘Then he 
had to talk fast. 

“See here, puss,’ he said, “I don’t think 
you’ve been extravagant—.Jove!—when I think 
what I spend. But I know how you feel, and I 
see you’d rather be shot than wear that hat and 
that forget-me-not thing. Now, I'll tell you. 
You know Lydia and Nell think the world of 
clothes, —more than they ought to, that’s a fact,— 
but they get new duds all the time, and more than 
likely they’d fancy these of yours. If they don’t 
I'll send ’em back to you—I will—I swear it. 
Now let me have ’em, will you? I expect the 
fellows ’ll how] to see me carrying that bandbox,”’ 
he thought, “but no matter—I'll make the girls 


keep mum, except to mother,” he declared, “and 
nobody but Aunt Esther need ever know. Here 
we are, is ita go?” 

. “O Stuart,” whispered Amy, gratefully, “you 
are so good! But please, please don’t let the 
girls take them unless they truly want them. 
Oh, I hope he won’t burt that hat,” she breathed, 
@ moment later, smiling through her tears, as 
Stuart waved the frail bandbox at her, from the 
back seat of a rapidly receding trap, driven by 
two pretty girls. 

“By to-morrow I shall hear,” she told her 
mother, when the conference was over, the 
bundles opened, and the sensible purchases 
approved. But she had not even to sleep upon 
her troubles, for before bedtime a telegram 
arrived. 

“The blessed boy,” cried Amy, as she read the 
brief but comforting message: 

“Bargain satisfactorily concluded. Will send 
check to-morrow. Everybody happy. Congrat- 
ulations. Stuart Brentwood.” 

Grace 8. Ricumonp. 








N the day before the Battle of Omdurman 
the English and Egyptian force advanced 
along the west bank of the Nile from 

Seg-El-Taib to that high, rocky ridge abutting 
the river called Kerreri, or “the death-place 
of infidels.” 
had entrenched themselves for the defence of 
Omdurman ; but early in the day the gunboats 


accompanying the army of the sirdar, General | 
Kitchener, shelled the ridge so vigorously that! 


the Khalifa’s troops were forced to abandon it 
in haste, with some little loss, and retire toward 
their capital. 

Meantime a battery of howitzers, under Major 
Elmslie of the Royal Artillery, had been landed 
on the other or east bank of the river, with orders 
to gain a position on the hills and shell the town, 
directing its fire particularly against the fortitica- 
tions, the Khalifa’s palace, and the famous tomb 
of the Mahdi. Much interest attached to this 
battery. ‘The howitzers were very effective, and 
the fifty-pound projectiles fired from them were 
charged with the new explosive, lyddite. 

The first shell from the lyddite battery was 
fired into Omdurman just as the English battal- 
ions, making their way through the mimosa 
copses on the bank of the Nile, reached the 
foot of the Kerreri ridge. Radmore, a news- 
paper correspondent, hearing the heavy report of 
the gun, and feeling sure that a good view of 
what was going on in the direction of the town 
would be obtained from the top of the Kerreri 
Tidge, hastened on in advance of the troops, and 
ran as fast as he could to gain the summit. 

After a ten minutes’ scramble over thorns, 
stones and gullies, he reached the crest of the 
hill, where the dervish camps had been placed. 
Many white cluth tents and huts, with the still 
smoking embers of camp-fires inside a low earth- 
work, here marked the enemy’s abandoned line 
of defence. Shells from the gunboats out on 
the river had burst all about the place, and as 
Radmore went on he saw many dead. 

But the view from this point was not quite 
what he wished. Beyond and to the right, a 
few hundred yards farther away, a portion of 
the ridge rose higher than the place where he 
stood, and he ran on, deviously, among the thorn 
clumps and rocks to reach the highest point. 

Meanwhile, several vedettes and advanced 
skirmishers from the lancers had climbed up 
close in his rear, and passed over the crest to the 
other side of the ridge. Radmore continued 
moving to the right, and presently got to the top, 
but at an exceedingly rough spot amidst dry 
thorns and stones. Four or five hissing vultures 
rose heavily from beside a dead body just before 
he gained the summit, and he also noticed an- 
other body lying face downward between two 
stones—a strapping Bagyara who, Radmore con- 
jectured, had been hit by a fragment of a shell, 
and had crept here to die. 

Gruesome scenes like this were too common in 
the Sudan to claim more than passing attention. 
Without a second glance at the bodies, Radmore 
directed his attention southward toward Omdur- 
man. 

A grand view was here presented. He could 
see the town plainly with the naked eye, the 
distance being hardly more than ten miles. On 
the plain below, between the ridge and the 
northerly suburbs, and about a mile and a half 
from the river, were the thousands of white 
tents of the Khalifa’s camp. He could see, 
moreover, long lines of white-robed infantry 
moving inland to the northwest, as if to outflank 
the English advance. 

Across the river, on the hills of the east bank, 
and a mile or two farther south than the Kerreri 
ridge, the position of the lyddite battery was 
plainly revealed by white pulfs of smoke and the 
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Upon this ridge the dervishes | 
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reports of the guns. They were tiring shells into 
Omdurman. Radmore hastily seated himself on 
the ground, with his back to a large stone, 
uncased his field-glass, and put it to his eyes. 

Now he could discern the buildings of Omdur- 
man in detail—the palace, the rampart of the 
river walls, and conspicuously the white dome 
of the Mahdi’s tomb. In shape, this some 
what resembled the tomb of General Grant at 
New York. Here the Mahdi had been buried, 
and his tomb was believed by the dervishes 
to possess a magical power to withstand the 
Christians. 

The first shells fell in the town near the river, 
“throwing up spurts of broken brickwork; but 
soon a better directed shell carried away the 
whole gilded pinnacle of the tomb. Within a 
few minutes another struck the dome, tearing an 
enormous hole. Then a third, entering the shrine 
near the vornice of the northerly wall, exploded 
within, making, in fact, an utter wreck of the 
| interior, although Radmore could not see the 
effect at the time. 

Meanwhile other shells were falling on the 
river walls, each, as it exploded, tearing away 
great gaps in the masonry. Nothing appeared 
capable of resisting the prodigious force of the 
lyddite. Radiore could see first a sheet of yellow 
flame blaze out, then flying stones, dust and 
; smoke. Wherever a shell burst panic fell: the 
: soldiers of the garrison ran away on all sides, 
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recommended in case of such bites to make.a 
little cat at the place to promote a tlow of blood, 
and then rub in the ammonia. Radinore did so 
| as quickly as possible. Hot wires seemed to run 
along the nerves of his leg; the pain was fright- 
ful. Vertigo nearly overcame him; and worse 
still, numbness began to affect his whole right 
side, his arm as well as his leg. 

Ile had sprung to his feet when first bitten, 
and sat on top of the stone while he applied the 
ammonia. Now he nearly fell off it, and at 
length was obliged to rest his head against it to 
support the pain and giddiness. He believed 
himself to be dying. 

For as long as an hour he remained in a 
semi-comatose condition ; but at last he revived 
a little, although his right leg, when he tried to 
move it, felt inert and heavy. His head had 
now cleared, and he opened his eyes and looked 
around. 

Almost the first circumstance that he noted, 
consciously, was a low, scraping noise, accompa- 
nied by a slight motion in the sparse brush 
twenty or thirty yards down the slope, in the 
direction from which he had himself come up 
the hill. 

Raising himself a little, he saw that a man, 
a black fellow, undoubtedly a dervish, was 
crawling slowly up the hill. This was quite 
enough to stimulate Radmore’s reviving energies. 
He made a strong effort to rise, and succeeded in 
drawing himself partly up by his left leg and 
leaning his back against the stone. 

The black fellow, too, partially raised himself, 
and Radmore now saw that it was the identical 
body that he had seen lying between two stones 
| a little lower down the slope as he came up. He 
! had thought it a corpse then, but now it appeared 
to be coming on! The queer lines of “Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy” recurred to Radmore’s mind: 


‘E's all ‘ot sund and ginger when alive 
An’ ’e’s generally shamming when 'e’s dead. 


“And, by Jove, he means me, too!” thought 
the young journalist; for he could now see that 
the crawling dervish had his eyes fixed on him, 
and that his distorted features wore a malignant 
grin. 

The Arab was dragging himself painfully for- 
ward, rising on one elbow and then pushing with 
his left foot. Although grievously wounded, 
fanatical hatred had nerved him to crawl after 
the Inglizi who had passed him, and try to kill 
him. 

Radmore perceived that the black chap was 
holding some sort of weapon in one hand, and 
made a hasty effort to draw his own revolver; 
but as yet his right arm was powerless. He 
took the pistol in his left hand, and made shift 
to cock it. 

The dervish heard this, or marked the move- 
ment. He stopped, and with eyes like those of 
some fell reptile, watched the Englishman ‘for 
some moments. Radmore tried to think of 
certain Arabic words and phrases that he had 
learned, but his memory failed to recall them. 
He raised his hand deprecatingly. 

“Quit that! Begone!’”’ he 
said, in English. “Leave me 
alone, and I will you!” 

The Ba; showed his 
white teeth. Very likely he 
mistook this attempt at pro- 
pitiation for a defiance. Sud- 
denly sereaming forth a curse, 








“HE WAS COMING ON FAST."" 


perhaps to escape the fumes of the explosive as 
- much as its violence. 

But now Radmore’s attention was recalled by 
an event much nearer at hand. He felt a 
seratching under his right leg where he sat on 
the loose earth and twigs beside the stone, and 
glancing down, saw two scorpions. When he 
| jumped up, one of them fastened itself viciously 
| to the leg of his trousers. At the same instant 
he felt a sharp stab, as if a penknife-blade had 
been thrust into his leg. He was stung before 
he had time to move or brush the venomous 
creature away! 

A scorpion wound is a serious matter, and 
: Sometimes proves fatal, to say nothing of the 
; pain, which is intense. Radmore thought no 
| further of the lyddite battery, or what was going 
on in Omdurman, but promptly turned his atten- 
tion to his “emergency package,’ such as every 
soldier carried during this campaign. Among 
other useful articles, these packages contain a 
small vial of ammonia, designed for just such 
wounds. 

Scorpions are abundant in the Sudan. It is 





he got up on one knee, and with his left hand on 
the ground, hobbled strangely forward, clutching 
| his weapon in the other hand. 

Of his purpose Radmore now had no doubt. 
He was coming on fast, too, fora man in such 
plight. The necessity of self-preservation nerve: 
the journalist to shoot. 

He then put his numb right arm across his 
knees, and utilized it as a rest for the revolver in 
| his left hand ; and as the black fellow came up, he 
contrived to lodge two shots in his already shat- 
tered body, which had the effect of expediting 
the departure of his resolute spirit to the Moslem 
Paradise. 

The weapon with which he had made this last 
dying effort against the Englishman proved to 
be an old sabre bayonet of the kind captured by 
the dervishes from Hicks Pasha fifteen years 
before, 
| Either the excitement from this rencontre or 
the ammonia so far neutralized the venom of the 
scorpion-bite that Radmore was soon able to 
regain his legs and make his way back to the 
| English camp at El Gemuaia. B—. 
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Current Topics. 


A young man charged with a high crime 
testified thet he had worked little—the longest 
time he had been employed was eight days. 
Idleness qn be counted on to bear its evil fruit. 

“The West" is a term of growing 
elasticity. According to a California paper, 
the West is to be measured from Chicago to 
Luzon. Lowell spoke of “the vague Orient of 
‘Down East.’"’ There is also a vague Occident 
of “Out West.” 


The words of President Loubet of 
France, in the recent crisis, are worthy of 
everlasting remembrance. “I did not care to 
enter the presidential office," he said; ‘but 
since I find it is a place of peril, I shall not 
forsake it.” It is such a spirit that animates the 
true hero, 





Gladstone once observed that ships 
of commerce, passing like a shuttle between 
his country and ours, weave the web of national 
concord. The simile has a new application in 
the cable about to be laid between the United 
States and Germany. Commercially and senti- 
mentally, it will be an important bond between 
these great nations. 


The grand old name of gentleman 
suffers violence in some forms of its misuse, as 
when a successful prize-fighter says: “Any one 
who is a gentleman and who wants to talk to me 
will not be passed by.” What gentleman would 
wish to talk with him except the surgeon or the 
judge of a police court? 

The French Bureau of Agriculture 
shows in a recent report that Spain is more 
entitled to be called “sunny” than is Italy. 
About three thousand hours of sunshine bless 
Spain each year, while Italy is favored with 
several hundred fewer hours of the sweetness 
and light in which Spain rejoices. But much 
depends on the men upon whom the sun shines. 
Misty and shadowy England, for example, and 
not radiant Spain, is a controlling force in the 
world. 


A visitor to the Canadian Northwest 
came across a group of Galician girls who were 
chattering to each other in their own language. 

ou are Galicians, are you not?” said the 
looker-on. No, sit," was the reply, “we 
Canadians.” ‘The response meant much. ‘The 
thorough identification indicated by it gladdened 
“the listener. “We are Americans,” acceptable 
immigrants say in due time, and with proper 
national feeling. Immigrants whose sole purpose 
is to profit by us, not to be one with us, are not 
needed. 





The Supreme Court of Indiana has 
rendered a far-reaching decision ina suit brought 
by citizens of Portland against a natural gas and 
oil company which, it was claimed, had entered 
into an illegal combination to raise the price of 
its product. The plaintiffs were sustained, the 
decision—which, it is asserted, will apply to 
many trusts—being based on the common-law 
point of “public policy.” “It is an old and 
familiar maxim,” said the court, “that “‘competi- 
tion is the life of trade.’ and whatever act 
destroys competition, or even relaxes it, upon 
the part of those who sustain relations to the 
public, is regarded by the Iaw as injurious to 
public interests, and is, therefore, deemed to be 
unlawful.” | 


An official circular, issued by the governor 
of Arizona, warns intending investors in mining | 
claims, alleged to exist in that territory, against 
the schemes of unprincipled stock-jobbers. ‘Their 
purpose is to sell large amounts of stock in the | 
Eastern States, and the late boom in copper, | 
together with the great productiveness of some | 
of the Arizona copper - mines, may make it 
possible for these “promoters” to sueveed. — Cor- | 
porations, the governor asserts, have been formed 
with outrageous capitalization, based upon 
prospects which are either fallacious or grossly 
exaguerated, and the stock is sold upon n 
resentations which almost amount to obtaining 
money under false pretences, ‘The governor 
regrets being compelled to make such announce. 
ments, but) was constrained thereto “ in’ the 
interest of honest mining, to save investors from 
loss, and to protect the character of Arizona.” 

















‘When James Russell Lowell was our 
ambassador to England, his visiting country-folk 
subjected him to no end of annoyance. “Persons | 
whom | don’t know,” he said, “introduce to me ! 
persons whom they don’t know." A London i 
vorrespondent of the New York Times enumer- 
ites some of the demands now made upon Mr. 
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Choate. He is asked to procure tickets of 
admission to Parliament and to public institu- 
tions; for presentations to the queen and intro- 
| ductions to notabilities; for loans of money: for 
| friendly mediation with a landlady who may 
‘have made an overcharge: and onee, late at 
night, a man arrived at his door with bag and 
baggage, expecting to “put up,” as he was a 
stranger in London! 


A friend of The Companion calls 
attention to some of the many valuable 
properties of lemon juice. It has been shown 
that any acid is fatal to the cholera bacillus, and 
one of the best means of avoiding the disease by 
one in the midst of an epidemic is to acidulate 
the drinking water with lemon or lime juice or 
| citric acid. Lemonade is regarded by many 
| physicians as very useful in the treatment of 
' influenza, and a Brazilian physician has recently 
asserted that citric acid is an almost infallible 
| remedy in the prevention and cure of whooping- 
‘cough. The efficacy of lime juice as a preventive 
| of seurvy is well known, and many other are the 
| Temedial uses of this pleasant and health-giving 
| acid of the citrus fruits. 


——__+o+—___ 


KINGS. 


Kings are like stara—the 


fy Tise and set, they have 
The worship of the world, 


but no repose. 
Shelley. 


———__~ee —__ 





President Kruger. 


HE only man of alien race who has succeeded + 


| during recent years in making a stand 
| against England is President Kruger of the 
’ Transvaal. This fact alone gives him a unique 
, position in the world. 
| He is not so great a man as his remarkable 
success in thwarting the ambitions of Cecil 
| Rhodes and the aggressiveness of Mr. Cham- 
‘ berlain would seem to indicate. He is a stolid, 
‘ cautious representative of the Dutch settlers in 


| South Africa, who have been driven inland from , 





the Cape by the superior energy and enterprise of 
“men of English blood. His principal trait is 
sluggishness. He stands still and waits. 
President Kruger has the credit of being a 
man of great force of character. In reality it is 
, the force of inertia. He is a plain, home-loving 
| Boer, living in the simplest way on the outskirts 
| of Pretoria, smoking a long pipe the greater part 
| of the day, drinking a great deal of strong coffee, 
taking little exercise and sleeping well. He has 
mnade several quaint jokes, which have armed 
him with the reputation of being shrewd and 
almost brilliant; but he speaks slowly, is dull in 


alert in action. 

He has hindered by inaction the designs of 
Mr. Rhodes, one of the most energetic and capa 
ble of English Imperialists, and also the counsels 
of Mr. Chamberlain, one of the shrewdest. and 
most practical colonial secretaries, He promises 
to do things and never dues them. He exhausted 
the patience of Cecil Rhodes and in this way 
drew Doctor Jameson into the foolish and wicked 
raid into the Transvaal. He has thwarted Mr. 
Chamberlain mainly by standing back, waiting 
month after month to make up his mind, and 
promising to do something after a while. 

President Kruger has been more than a mateh 
for these two great Englishmen, but only because 
he represented the quiescence of a backward 
country which was pitted against a generous 
}and magnanimous nation. The British Empire 
has been arrayed against the little Boer Republic, 
but in consequence of Mr. Gladstone's moral 
policies, England's hands have been tied. 
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College Expenses. 


HAT does it cost to go to college? No 
exact answer can be given. A great deal 
depends on the college, and more on the 
young man or woman, One man does not even 
regard it as a sacrifice to dispense with certain 
things which another deems indispensable. A 


graduate at a New England college. filling out 


the blank in a list of questions asking him what 
he meant to do after leaving, wrote: “Nothing 
but to spend money.” Perhaps he was not quite 
serious; but a young man who could give such 
an answer even jestingly, probably had already 
more money to spend than was good for him, 
Inquiries about the expenses of students were 
recently made at thirty representative collees. 
The answers show a wide range, from two 
hundred and fifty dollars a year to one thousand 
dollars; and at women’ colleges from three 
hundred and fifty dollars a year at Mount 
Holyoke to five hundred at Radcliffe or Vassar. 
Clothing is not ineluded; but the figures 
supposed to represent the average expenditures 
of students who have a serious purpose, but 
who also enter heartily into college life, belonging 
to societies and supporting student organizations, 
On one point all the answers agree. Not even 











at the largest universities, where there is most | 
‘aganece among some students, is a student | 





extra 
who works for his own support locked down 
upon by the others. Colleges are highly demo- 
cratic, and that form of snobbishness which 
« ses aman becuse he is poor is almost 
unknown in them, 

Most culleges remit the tuition fees ur pive 









conversation, and is neither quick in mind nor | 


| special measures to help them to employment. 
Endowments and scholarship funds have been 
| 80 increased that there probably never was a 
time when a really earnest young man or woman 
' could go through college with less money, do 
| better work, or have more enjoyment than now. 


——_~e+—___ 


HELPFUL CENSURE. 


The best crities are they 
Who, with what they gainnsay, 
Offer another and better way. 


Selected. 
——__+. 





Clipped from the Newspapers. 


N casting about for a suitable gift by which to 
] acknowledge Miss Helen Gould's kindnesses 
to the soldiers during the late war, Gen. | 
Joseph Wheeler hit upon a novel pli He had 
prepared for her a scrap-book containing clip- 
pings from all the newspapers and other publi- 
‘cations which mentioned her work. These 
clippings were tastefully arranged and hand- 
somely bound. The volume, now in Miss 
Gould’s hands, shows what the American people 
think of her praiseworthy work. 

For persons in public life, few things are more 
interesting, and perhaps genuinely instructive, 
; than such a set of clippings. It is true that, 
coming as they sometimes do from biased news- 





most irreconcilable opinions, they frequently 
present the same act in very different lights; but 





see himself as others see him. So desirable is 
this that it has become quite a business to clip 
from the newspapers every reference to certain i 
men, books, ventures and so forth, and to sell 
; these clippings to regular subscribers. Many 


senators and other public men in Washirgton’! 


and elsewhere are subscribers to one of these 
clippings bureaus, and so keep themselves in- 
formed of everything that is said of them in 
printer’s ink. 

Speaker Reed's little office at the hotel in 
| Washington where he used to live was decorated 
| With newspaper cartoons in which the Speaker 
| himself was caricatured. One of President 
McKinley's clerks keeps a scrap-book of news- 
; paper references to the administration and its 
| Policies, and this the President frequently peruses, 


—__+e-+____ 


Tea versus Beer. 
EMBERS of the Church Army have 


other aid to needy students, and many take | 


papers and from publications representing the | 


taken altogether, they give a person a chance to , 
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organizations who wish to reach the masses of 
the people in the cities. These methods have 
more important ends than the mere attracting of 
' publie attention. T hey concern themselves with 
the friendly help of the abandoned poor of the 
| tenement wildernesses ; they are not pauperizing 
| in any way, but are a hand held out just when a 
| helping hand is needed. 

This worthy and industrious army has set 
rolling a ball which grows from year to year, 
and which is not likely to stop while good remains 
to be done. 





——~+o2—___ 


Kid-Glove and Coal-Oil Men. 


| R. FRANK THOMSON, the president of 
iM the Pennsylvania Railroad, who died a 
| few weeks ago, was known as one of 
| the foremost of living railway managers. There 

Was no part of the business with which he 

Was not familiar, from the control of its great 

moneyed interests to the fitting of a screw into an 

engine. 

A wealthy man once brought his son to him, 
x, ‘My son has gone through college. Can 
ea place for him where he will succeed?” 
Thomson was silent a moment, and then 
said, “That depends on whether he wants to take 
a kid-glove course or a coal-oil course.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“If he takes a kid-glove course, he goes in as a 
clerk, to perform a certain amount daily of writi 
for which he will be pald a salary. In the other 
course he goes into the shops, and learns tbe 
whole business, from the lowest drudgery up. 
When be has finished, he will know his trade, a 
valuable one, but his hands will be stained with 
coal-vil.” 

Mr. Thomson himself, when a boy, chose the 
| “coal-oll course.” He worked four years in the 
i car-shops at Altoona, barely earning his living, 
ning the mechanical details of the busi- 






















but 
hess. 

Thomas Scott, the famous railway manager, 
was a friend of the young man, but gave him no 
help. leaving him to work bis own way. At the 
end of the four years he sent for him, and gave 
him a responsible position on the Pennsylvania 
Rail * 

The Civil War broke out that year. Colonel Scott 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of War, the 
| government believing that his experience in the 
railway work would have taught him bow to 
handle in transportation great bodies of troops. 
A problem of peculiar difficulty of this kind 
arose. 

“I Know of but one man who can manage this 
business,” said Colonel Scott to the Cabinet. “He 
is not here.” 

“Send for him, then,” said Mr. Stanton. 

The next evening Frank Thomson, then only 
twenty years of age, appeared. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” eried Mr. Stanton, 
somewhat sneeringly, “that we have waited 














opened a “tea saloon” in New York, the 

praiseworthy object of which is to combat ; 
the beer saloon. It is modelled after its alcoholic | 
| rival in all external features, and inducements, | 
such as papers and music, are offered to attract 
those who would otherwise spend their evenings 
in groggeries or beer saloons. 

Fresh tea, hot or iced, will be served in cups 
or glasses over the bar at a moderate price, and i 
also in “growlers” at the same price as beer. | 

Asa special inducement to women and families 
to give up their accustomed pitcher of beer at 
mmeal-time and substitute tea for it, the Church | 
Amny offers to put the money paid for the tea | 
each day into the bank to the credit of the 
customer until the amount has reached one 
hundred dollars. 

At first sight this will appeal to nearly every 
one who recognizes the evils of the drinking } 
saloon as a commendable and practical temper- 
ance measure, yet it must be remembered that 
there is always danger in fighting tire with fire. | 

‘Tea is a virtual poison tu some persons, even 
when taken in small quantities, and an injury to | 








twenty-four hours for this red-headed stripling?” 

“He will do the work,” replied Scott, quietly. 
And he did it. 

Mr. Thomson was probably peculiarly qualified 
by nature for his especial business; but there is a 
strong prejudice among American boys against 
work which involves manual labor, and a prefer- 
ence for clerical duties as being more refined. 

It is a fatal mistake. Great prizes now await 
the thoroughly equipped, practical man in work 
which lies outside of mere book learning, and the 

| boy is wise who grapples with this work with his 
bare hands and tries to win them. 








——__~e+—___ 


An Abused Mother. 


HE rather shabbily dressed but spotlessly 

neat little old lady who boarded the train at 

a small Western station bad no sooner 
seated herself and disposed of her numerous 
| Pieces of hand-baggage, than she began to cast 
about for some one to talk to. The kindly face of 
the middle-aged woman across the aisle seemed 
| to offer some encouragement. 
“My folks say I can't ride a mile without striking 





every one when it is drunk immoderately. The! up an acquaintance with some one,” the old lady 
danger of a place like this new “saloon” is that | said, with a smile, “and I guess it’s so, too; but it 
it tempts to overindulgence in tea, the evils of , #! seems to make the time go faster to have 
which are more pronounced in this country, | S0M¢ one to talk to, and I like to be sociable. If 








where the tendency is to “nerves,” than the 
are among the more phlegmatie British; and a! 
confirmed tea-drunkard is really a pitiable object. 

If the promoters of the tea saloon succeed in 
weaning people from beer without enslaving 
them to tea, they will have accomplished great 
good: but if they merely substitute one evil 
habit for another, the gain in respect to health 
will be more than doubtful. Some other “drinks” 
| likely to do less harm than tea should also be 
otfered in place of the tippler’s beer. 
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The Salvation Army. 


| IME tries all things. Jt has well tried one 
i great organization about which mcst peuple é 
had grave doubts at the start, the Salvation ; 
Army. This thoroughly enterprising society has 
been through what American business men might 
call its advertising period; and although it has 
not yet given up advertising methods, it has little 
further need of an introduction to the public. 

Of recent years its work has become solid 
and to be depended upon. It has made the 
uniform of its Idiers,” men and women, 
respected by the most. thoughtful and favored, 
as well as by the poorest and basest. ‘The 
unfortunate and the prodigal know that it will 
help them, and the rich know that its servants 
are honest and faithful to their duty, 
| Its organization and discipline have improved. 
jand its methods have Leen imitated by other, 














you don't mind I'll come over an’ set with you.” 

“That's right, I shall be glad to have you,” was 
the kindly response. 

“T'm going clear out a hundred miles beyond 
Denver, plunteered the old lady when she bad 
changed her seat and taken some knitting trom 
her poeket. 

“Exeuse me if T knit while we visit.” she said. 











,“T might as well be improving the time. I'm 
knitting some stockings for a little g daughter 
of mine, to Kind of help her mother out. Her 


husband's out of work and they've got five children 
to provide for and winter is coming on, so P’ve set 
out to knit two pair of stockings apiece for the 
children. I like to help out all 1 ean. 

“I'm going out to my youngest daughter's now. 
She telegraphed for me yesterday. Her oldest 
boy has scarlet fever, and it may run right 
through the family. She isn’t able to hire anybody, 
so she sent for me and 1 am going to help her out. 
T reckon we shall have a pretty bard time of ‘t, 
but I sha’n't inind if we pull them through all safe 
and sound,” 

“Do you live in the town in which you boarded 
the train?” 

“Dear me, no! T live in Ohio when I'm at home. 
It's my second son lives there where I got on. 
He met with an accident eight weeks ago—broke 
his lex in two pl: s, beside being hurt in other 
and they sent for me to help them and take 
of the children, for his wife had to look after 

We've both had our bands full, you may be 















Before T went there I'd been in Hlinois most 
all winter, staying with my third daughter’s hus- 
Vand and children while she, poor girl, went to 
Mexico for her Jungs. The doctor ordered ber 
to stay there all winter, andsso she sent for me to 
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take her place at home. Several of the children 
had the measles, but we never let her know a 
thing about it. I was thankful I could do for 
them. I don’t know what they'd done ff it hadn’t 
been so I could go an’ help them out.” 

“Have you a home of your own?” 

“Ob yes; I’ve a real cozy Nttle house, and when 
the last of my eight children was married and 
settled down I thought I should have a quiet time 
all by myself, but—” there was a pathetic little 
quaver in the old lady's voice, and a suspicion of 
tears in her eyes—somehow it seems as if I was 
needed all the time to help the children out some 
way or other. I guess I aint averaged two months 
in twelve in my own house for five years.” 

There was a little pause, and when the old lady 
went on the smile had come back to the patient 
face, and the voice regained its steadiness. “I'm 
Teal thankful I’ve got the health an’ strength to 
be useful,” she said. “I only hope ’Liza’s children 
won't have the scarlet fever very hard, ’cause I 
was going to Jonathan's some time the last of 
next month. He’s my oldest son. His wife Is in 
failing health, and they want me to come on and 
spend the winter. I reckon I better go if I can 
help ‘em out any.” 

Poor patient old soul, the type of many mothers 
whose children never cease their demands, even 
after they have homes of their own! No doubt 
she did spend the winter with Jonathan, and no 
doubt Jonathan would feel very much hurt and 
be very indignant if any one should call bim selfish. 


——_—__+o+—___. 


NEVER REACHED HIS DESTINATION. 


Governor Oglesby, of Illinois, who died lately, 
once told an amusing story at bis own expense, 
illustrating the difficulty that may be encountered 
by a public speaker who is too full of his subject. 
The governor took altogether too long a journey 
to reach the country which was the topic of his 
discourse. 

After a journey which he made in the Old World 
he was invited to speak in an Illinois town near 
his-home, on the Holy Land. He accepted the 
invitation with pleasure, for he was full of the 
subject. A large audience assembled, and he 
announced that before speaking on the Holy 
Land, be would say a few words on his trip 
through Europe on the way. 

The audience was so interested that he extended 
his preliminary reminiscences of travel. Two 
hours and a half went by and he had not said a 
word about the Holy Land. He announced, there- 
fore, that if the people would come again next 
evening, he would resume his subject, “A Trip 
through the Holy Land.” 

Next evening a still larger audience came, and 
Mr. Oglesby, feeling the inspiration of its interest, 
wok up the journey where he left off the night 
before. He had got no further than Italy on the 
previous evening, and his audience showed so 
much interest In Rome and Naples that he spent 
some time in describing what he saw in those 
ancient cities. 

After that Greece and European Turkey bad to 
be traversed, and the result was that he talked on 
for two hours more about those countries and the 
Mediterranean before he glanced at his watch. 
He then found that he had to dismiss his audience 
once more without having touched the Holy Land! 
And as he had not another evening to give, the 
people of that town never heard a word of what 
he had to say on the subject that he came to talk 
about. 

Sg 


CHANCERY CASES. 


The atmosphere of the now abolished English 
Court of Chancery was no doubt conducive to 
dulness. The subjects of trusts, suits, adminis- 
trations, mortgages and settlements have little in 
them to call out witty sallies. Nevertheless, the 
Law Journal has no difficulty in showing that 
equity and epigram are not antagonistic. For 
example: 

Lord Justice Knight-Bruce, on bearing of an 
administration suit, playfully remarked, ‘The 
estate will be distributed in the usual way among 
the solicitors.” This was a joke appealing pecul- 
iarly to the chancery practitioner cognizant of 
the true order of precedence in legal matters— 
custs first, then practice, merits last. 

It was a vice-chancellor from whom emanated 
a bappy retort, when an egg was thrown at him 
on the bench: “This must have been meant for 
my brother Bacon.” 

Vice-Chancellor Bacon bad an excellent record 
asa sayer of good things. There was one member 
ef the inner bar practising before the vice-chan- 
eellor for whom he was supposed to have no great 
liking. This man's services were not much in 
demand, for, although his ability and knowledge 
ef law were undoubted, he was apt to look ata 
case from an impractical point of view, and not 
to make the most of its best points. It was 
commonly said of him that be had a twist in his 
mind. 

When this man was about sixty years old, some 
one remarked to the judge that be was clever. 

“Yes,” said the old man, slowly and judicially, 
“he isa very clever young man,” and after a 
pause, he added, “If he swallowed 4 nail, he 
would vomit a screw.” 


—___+e+—____ 


DOUBLE GIFT. 


A charming little story is told of an encounter 
between the Emperor Alexander of Russia and a 
quick-witted young girl. 

During the occupation of Paris the Emperor 
Alexander was present at the anniversary of one 
of the hospitals. Plates for contributions were 
passed by the patronesses of the institution to 
the visitors of the day, and a particularly pretty 
girl presented her plate for royalty’s attention. 

The emperor dropped a handful of gold on the 
plate, saying to the young girl as he did so, “This 
is for beautiful bright eyes.” 

The pretty maid courtesied low, and again 
presented her plate to the generous donor. 

“What, more?” asked the emperor, with a sinile. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


“Yes, sire,” was the reply, given with eyes 
demurely cast down, and mouth well under con- 
trol, ‘now I would like something for the poor.” 

«The second handful was even more liberal than 
the first, and the emperor evidently felt that his 
speech had been well met and matched, as he 
smiled after the pretty girl, who went ber way 
rejoicing to the next visitor. 


AN ORIGINAL EPITAPH. 


Many eccentric epitaphs are published from 
time to time, but seldom do we find on a tomb- 
stone the real work of a philosopher, even of a 
humble sort. There is at Concord, N. H., how- 
ever, a gravestone which bears an inscription of 
curious interest, which is evidently the work of a 
philosopher of some sort—we are rather puzzled 
to make out just what. The language and the 
ideas are thoroughly original, and the author of 
the epitaph was probably unclassifiable in his 
“views.” This is the inseription: 


REPOSITORY OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
JosEPH HARTWELL, inanimated April 7th, 1867. 
Age 68. 


BETSEY HARTWELL; inanimated Dec. 7th, 1862. 
Be 68. 

The following embraces a period of 41 years: 
In all of our relations in life toward each other, 
there has been naught but one continuation of 
Adelity and loving-kindness. 

We have never participated or contemned in 
others, secretly or otherwise, that which was 
calculated to subjuggle the masses of the people 
to the dictation of the few; and now we will 
return to our Common Mother with our tndividu- 
alities of life unimpaired, to pass through together 
the ordeal of earth’s chemical laboratory, prepar- 
atory to recuperation. 

Her last exclamations; “If you should be taken 
away I could not survive you—How happy we 
have been together. Oh, how you will miss me— 
think not, Mr. Hartwell, I like Jou the less for 
being in the state you are in; no, It only strength- 
ens my affections.” 

To those who have made professions of friend- 
abip, and have falsified thein by living acts—Pass 

n. 


BICYCLE RULES OF THE ROAD. 


The speed with which the whee) carries riders 
makes it even more important than in the case of 
horse-vehicles that there should be rules of the 
road and that the rules should be strictly observed. 
We find in an exchange the following code, which 
seems both reasonable and sufficient: 


In meeting riders, pedestrians and _ vehicles, 
keep to the right. In overtaking and passing 
them, keep to the left. 

In turning corners to the left, always keep to 
the outside of the street. 


<I 
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In turning corners to the right, keep as far out 
as possible without trespassing on the left side of 
the road. 

Never expect pedestrians to get out of the way; 
find a way around them. 

Never ride rapidly past an electric car standing 
to unload passengers. 7 

Never coast down a hill having cross streets 
along the way. 

Never ring your bell except to give notice of 
your approach. 

In meeting riders ascendin, 
is only one path, always yiel 
the up riders. 

Bear in mind that a rider meeting an electric 
car carrying @ strong headlight is unable to see 
beyond the light; keep out of his way. 

hen riding straight ahead, never vary your 
course suddenly to the right or left without first 
assuring yourself that no other rider is close to 
your rear or on the side which you turn. 

Always ring your bell in overtaking riders aud 

destrians, give warning of your approach. 

his does not mean that they are to get out of 
your way. 

Do not ride too close to a novice, and in meeting 
a novice give plenty of room. 





a hill, where there 
the right of way to 


WHAT THEY REALLY SAID. 


Deeds of valor and self-sacrifice in face of the 
enemy are not always accompanied by rhetorical 
fireworks. During the Zulu War, after an engage- 
ment in which the British troops were defeated 
by Cetewayo's black warriors, and were com- 
pelled to fly for their lives, an English cavalryman, 
whose scraggy little pony limped from an assagal 
slash, detached himself from the retreat and 
galloped back upon the charging Zulus. 


A glance over his shoulder had shown him a 
dismounted comrade, stumbling painfully alon 
trying to jam some cartridges into his Clogge 
revolver. hen the trooper’s ony, trotted up 
the Zulus were almost upon the two soldiers. 
Fortunately, however, they had discarded their 
spears, and were mishandling captured carbines. 

Now, in a melodrama, or in a realistic novel, 
the language of these two gallant soldiers, one 
to the other, would have been noble, lofty and 
inspiring. This is what they really said: 

“Get out of this, Bill, ye bloomin” ijit—the black 
beggars will skewer ye,” gasped the wounded 
man. 

“You climb up on this ’orse or I'll punch yer 
"ead off!” was the reply of the other. 

“And it is delightful,” says a writer in Collier's 
Weekly, “to be able to say that he did climb up, 
and they both escaped from the ‘black beggars, 
and that the trooper got the Victoria Cross.’ 


HENS DIDN’T HAVE TO WORK. 


Thackeray’s ‘Book of Snobs,” comprehensive 
though it is, would have been broadened and 
enriched by this anecdote, which is indefinitely 
credited to “an English newspaper :” 


A young woman of Sheffield came into a fortune 
and promptly hunted up a country house, where 
she played the réle of chatelaine to the manner 
born according to her own ideas of the part. 
One day some of her old-time friends came to see 
her, and she condescended to show them all over 


the Pines. 
“What beautiful chickens!” exclaimed the 
visitors, when they came to the poultry- yard. 
“Yes. All prize birds!" baughtily explained 
the hostess, 
Do they lay every day? 
“Oh, they could, of course: but,” 
quently, “in our position it isn’t neces 
them to do so.” 
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Your Work? 


If you are dissatisfied 
with your situation, your sal 
ary, your chances of complete 
‘success, write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 
trical Engineering, Architecture, or any of 
the Civil Engineering Courses are 
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Drums and Uniforms, Write for catalog, 
445 illustrations, FREE; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 
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Pass them around 
whenever you will, 
The plate comes back 

for another fill. 
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TheBuilding ofa Soldier 










ved dat stony theld, 
swelteniug sun 
tod the rock 
owed 

t for the life in a battered 





and the 


Fou! 


And the struggle was just begun, 
the mud and follow 





mM 
Said the man with better 
clothes. 
“Againat you are vermin and 
drought and fros 
You anger Nature with labor lost— 
Come where a fair wind blows.” 


Bat the boy digwed on in the stony field, 
With the struggle barely begun. 

put the seed in this ground,” said he; 
think I had better stay and see 
‘Whatever may be done.” 











quarried and placed the stones 
itted the timbers true. 
Then his neighbors came with fevered eyes: 
“Gold!—pans of gold !—just there it lies! 
Shall we wait « day for you?” 


A sweet voles rifted the evening calm, 


Joe Jerry. 
And 








Singing the death of day 
A tired child came and went with a kiss. 
“Lhave a wife, and a house—and thin: 
I think L had better stay.”” 
“War! war!" the cry—and the cry came near— 
*T is fame, and to spare, for all.” 
ing wife- arid these. 








ty 
play with them, f 
But he went at the si 


“Come back!” they cried t 

‘To a soldier bi 

He picked a rifle 
Answering only: “The ¢ 

Lthink Fil stay with him 





hrough the metal hail 
nd grim, 





FREDERIC BRUSH. 
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Noontide. 


From portals that glowed with the rarest splendor, 
Stiller than roses unfold and die, 

She came and passed in her grace xo tender,— 
‘And nountide hangs in the silent sky. 


The butterfiles flit in the drowsy weather 
Hither and yon ina mazy reel, 

Or dreamily fan their wings together. 
To the rune of the locust’s droning wheel. 


In zigzag courses the fences shimmer; 
Fervid and faint in the pallid moon 

‘The corn-leaves curl and the poplars giiinmer, 
And drowsily wait for the south wind's boon. 


Ang airy and white as a wing drifts over— 
Bfany and talr in the silent blue. 
A ghost of a cloud ;—through fields of clover 
its shadow is trailing slowly through. 
lar Jeaves in the allence quiver, 
THEN iPa in slumber, white ail things seem ; 
ithe birds and the bees and the shaded river, 
‘Lapped in the maze of a noontide dream. 
BENJAMIN F, LEGGETT. 
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Took His Hand. 


“ E took the blind man 
| by the hand,” says 
the Evangelist Mark. 
One day, while conversing 
with Lord Shaftesbury, the 
eminent philanthropist, the 
Rev. Newman Hall quoted 
these words as an illustration 
of the emphasis with which 
the evangelist speaks of the 
hand of Christ, in order to 
indicate His friendliness and sympathy with the 
unfortunate. 

“Yes,” said the kind-hearted nobleman, his 
eyes moistening with emotion, “and that reminds 
me of an event in my own experience. The 
chaplain of a jail sent tomea young man who 
was just out of prison for burglary, hoping that 
1 might say something to encourage him in his 
professed desire for a better life. 

“He had seemed incorrigible, having been in 
jail twenty-two times. Rather a formidable 
visitor for a private interview! Some time after- 
ward the chaplain told me that the young man 
was really reformed, and had related the inter- 
view, and added: 

“ ‘But it was this broke me down—he slapped 
me on the shoulder and said, “Jack, we’ll make 
aman of you yet!"’"” 

That slay—like Eva's hand on Topsy’s 
shoulder—broke down the criminal, because it 
showed him that a man far above him, a good 
man, a nobleman, was his friend. The incident 
helps us to understand something of the influence 
of the Great Teacher's touch and hand, so often 
referred to in the records of His life. 


Lomo @artesouny. 
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A Nature-Lover’s Wealth. 


The following extract from an interview with 
Mr. John Burroughs, recently published in 
Sueeess, contains things that are well worth 
thinking about: 

“TL consider the desire which most) persons 
have for the luxuries that money ean buy an 
error of mind. Tt meaus nothing except a Jack 
of higher tastes, Such wants are not necessary 
wants, nor honorable wants. Tf you caanot et 
wealth with a noble purpose, it is better to 
abandon it and get something else. 

“Peace of mind is one of the best things to 
seck—anl finer tastes and feclings, ‘The man 
Who gets these, and maintains himself comforta- 
Dly, is much more adtnirable and suceessful than 
the man who vets money and neglects these, 
The realm of power bas no fascination for me. 
I would rather have my seclusion and peace of 
mind, 

h'' This los hut. with its bare floors, is sunicient. 
Tam set down among the beauties of nature, 
and in no danger of losing the riches that are 
scattered all about. No one will take my walks 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Jor my brook away from me. Flowers, birds 
‘and animals are plentifully provided. I have 
enough to eat and to wear, and time to see how 
beautiful the world is, and to enjoy it. 

, ‘The whole world is after your money, or the 
things yon have bought with your money. It is 
| the trying to keep them that makes them seem 
| so precious. 

“I live to broaden and enjoy my own life, 
believing that in so doing I do what is best for 
every one. If I had run after birds only to 
| write about them, I should never have written 
| anything that any one else would have cared to 
jread. I must write from sympathy and love, 

that is, from enjoyment, or not at all.’’ 
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A Rich Man’s Simplicity. 


| In England the people of the north are much 
more simple and democratic in their ways, as a 
| rule, than those of the south, who are more 
| affected by London manners. In his buok, 
“Lancashire Life of Bishop r,” Archdeacon 
| Diggle gives an interesting picture of a north- 
country giver, which brings to mind some of our 
| American men who have grown rich without 
relinquishing their homely ways. 

It chanced that soon after Bishop Fraser came 
into his diocese, he had to consecrate one of the 
finest churches in south Lancashire. It had 
been built on the benefaction of a manufacturer, 
at a cost of a hundred thousand dollars. When 
the bishop returned from the consecration, he 
was lost in wonder at Lancashire ways; and he 
thus told his story to the archdeacon: 


I got out at B. station, and after a walk of 
twenty minutes came in sight of the church a mile 
away. It impressed me witb its nobility. I was 
on my way to the house of Mr. W., the man who 
had built the church, and I expected to find a fine 
mansion. 

“Can you tell me where Mr. W. lives?” I asked 
jan. 

“Oh, aye,” he answered, “in yon cottage against 
yon bank.” 

Thinking there was some mistake, I went on, 
and presently overtook a girl in her Sunday attire. 
To make it plain whom I meant, I said to her: 

“Can you tell me where Mr. W. lives —the 
gentleman who built this church?” 

“That's his house,” she said, pointing to the 
same cottage. “I’m going to the consecration.” 

Still 1 was sure there must be an error, but 
made my way to the door of the cottage. An old 
woman, simply dressed, answered iny summons. 
I dared not ask if Mr. 'W. was in, and repeated 
my question: 

‘Can you tell me where Mr. W. ts, who built 
this church?” 

“Oh, you’re the bishop, are you?” she said. 
“He's here—he's been expecting on you. You'll 
find him in the kitchen.” 

Ushered into the kitchen, I found an old and 
fine looking man seated by the fire, smoking a 
long churchwarden pipe. 

“So you’ve come, have you?” he said to me. 
“Nowt like bein’ in good time. There'll be a 
snack 0’ something when you've done.” 

“You have done nobly by the district, Mr, 



























wo" 
He 


I said, grasp the old man by the hand. 
returned my hearty squeeze, but seemed sur- 
prised. 


“Naw, haw,” he said. “I made the population 
here by my mills, so I mun do my duty by them.” 

It was all a very simple matter to this old 
manufacturer, who still smoked his pipe by his 
Kitehen fire, and so it seemed to his people as 
well. 


< 





Telephones in Hawaii. 


There ts one telephone to every fifty-two inhabi- 
tants in the Hawalian Islands, and one to every 
forty-one persons In the principal island of Oabu; 
and a Honolulu letter to the Chicago Record 
makes {ft clear that in these new possessions of 
ours the, telephone is really a public “institution.” 


Isolated as the Islands are, the arrival of a 
steamship from a foreign land is of interest to 
almost every one. The government maintains a 
lookout station on Diamond Head, from which 
approaching vessels can be sighted while still 
from twenty to forty miles distant. As soon asa 
steamer is Sighted “central” is notifies 
“ ral” then notifies the pilot office, the port 
physician, the board of health, the custom-house, 
the post-office, the newspaper offices, and a few 















other persons who have a particular interest in 
earl formation of this character. Then the 
electric light company is notified, and it gives two 


long whistles if the steamer is from America and 

three if it is from any other part of the world. 
For two minutes after these whistles are blown 

no telephone connections are nade, but the force 

fat “central” Keeps repeating the name of the 
steamer and its location, as ‘Australia off Koko 
Head,” or “Ching off Walanae,” so that all any 
one needs to do is to go to the nearest telephone, 
put the receiver to his car and learn what steamer 
itis and where it is. 

If the steamer brings any str 
of general interest, “central” gives it to eve 
body who calls up for a connection, In this way 
the destruction of the Mader was known all over 
the islind within ten minutes after the Zealandia, 
Which brought the news, was at the wharf. 

If an important personage dies, the news is 
distributed in the same w and “eel ee 

Y depended on to give the hour 
Ss soon as the hour is fh 
York and Chicayo, if you want to make 1 
ou ask a policeman. In Honolulu you ask 
sutral.” 

The meat markets 




















ing piece of news 



























ave 





customers at md at about six ovelock 
eneh evenings ills them all up in orde 
and takes their orders for the next morning's 
breaktist. 

to 


Where to Lose a Treasure. 


If 2 man must lose his purse somewhere, 
perhaps the best place is ina Paris cab. Major 
Arthur Griffiths, writing in Cssdls Made 
tells some wonderful stories of money recovered 
atter being thus left. Tle says that the ecbmen 
of Paris are honest enough,—possibly in spite of 
themselves, for they are a reagh lot—and are 
carefully looked after by (he police, As a result, 
some curions instances of seltdenial on the prurt 
ot these poorly paid servants of the public lave 
heen recorded 


ine, 














One night a rieh Russian, whe had gone away 
from is club a winner whole 
Amount, ten thes 1h weeab, He was 
so certain that he rreparably that he 
returned to St. Petersburg without even Inquiring 
whether it had been given up. 

Some time later he was again in Paris, and a 








a list of their regular! 





friend urged him nt least to antisty himself as to | 
whether the missing money had been taken to 

the lost property office. ffe went and asked, 

although the limit of time for claiming lost prop" | 
erty had almost expired. 

“Ten thousand frances ti said the of 
“Yes, it is here ;” the proper identitic 
tion the packet Was restored to him. | 

“What a fool that cabman must have been!" | 
was the Russian'’s only remark. The comment 
spoke fl for public morality in Russia. 

On another occasion a feweller in the Palais 
Royal left a diamond parure worth eighty thou- | 
sand franes in a cab. The police, when he 
p reported his los: uve him little hope of recover. | 
ing the treasure, ot only were diamonds worth | 
sixteen thousand dollars “a great temptation to ! 
the cabinan, but worse still, the loser did not 
know the number of the cabman, having picked 
him up in the street instead of taking him from 
the rank; and more unfortunate yet, he had 
quarrelled with the driver, for which reason he 
had abruptly left the cab. 

The case seemed hopeless, yet the cabman 
brought back the diamonds of his own accord. 
The quaintest part of the story is tocome. When 
told at the prefecture to ask the jeweller for the 
substantial reward to which he was clearly 
entitled, he replied: 

“No, not I; he was too rude. I hope I may 
never see him or speak to him again.” 

All cabmen are not so honest as this, yet a great 
deal of treasure finds its way to hie prefecture, 
whither everything found in streets and highways, 
In omnibuses, theatres, cabs and railway stations. 
is forwarded. In one case an emigrant, who ha 
made his fortune in Canada, and carried it in his 

ocket in the shape of fifty notes of ten thousand 

rranes each, dropped his purse as be climbed on 
to the outside of an omnibus. 

The conductor picked it wy 
its one hundred thousand dollars intact. To be 
sure, he was rewarded with two thousand five 
hundred dollars, but the temptation he overcame 
was great. 






































and restored it with 
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The Woods. ‘ 


' When I was sad, to the heart of the woods I stole— 
‘o the woods alone— 
And the grave woods listened to my burdened soul 
When my soul made moan: 
No qigel. of words, for the heart of the woods to 
ear 
To the soul’s mute cry 
In her solitude the quiet trees give ear, 
And the still blue aky, 
The sky that looks through the trees Uke loving 
eyes-— 


Till the soul-paugs cease: 

And the solemn pines point singing to the sktes,— 
And the pines sing “Peace!” 

When I was glad, to the heart of the woods I went— 
To the woods ulone- 

| And the kind woods lstened, making my content, 

My Joy, thelr own : 
The blue sky smiled, and the leaves made merry 


with me, 
' For'they understood : 

Who seeks will find a friend in evory tree 
In the heart of the wo 

Yet, lingering there, so deep the soul-joy grows, 
ldght mirth must cease : 

And far above, where the free wind comes and goes, 
The pines sing “Peace!” 


FRANCIS BARINE. 
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Keeping Young. 


The secret of prolonged youth—or a part of the 
secret—seems to be revealed in the modified form 
of “rest-cure” described by Clarissa Sergeant in 
Harper's Bazar, She pictures a little German 
woman, the mother of ten children. 


She was as fresh in color as a girl, her hair 
without a touch of gray, her face withouta wrinkle, 
and she felt, I-am sure, as she certainly looked, 
far ile r than I. So I asked her, finally: 

“How do you. keep so fresh and young with all 
your great family?” 

She looked at me a moment, and then laughed 
her merry little laugh. “You see," she said, “1 
haf my von lit 

“Your what 






ed, puzzled to understand 


her. 

“My von little naps," she repeated. 

“But tell me, I do not understand,” I said. 

“Vy, so,” she said, in her pretty broken English, 
“aboud twelf o’clock, or maybe von or maybe 
two, as you like it besser, I takes de baby, vich- 
ever iss de baby, and I goes to de room and takes 


my naps.”” 
“But if the baby won’t sleep at that time?” I 
objected. 
ay shrugged ber shoulders. ‘Ob, he sleep all 
right." 
“But there are so many things to do while the 









baby sleeps,” I went on. 

AT vilbaf my naps,” was her smiling answer. 
“But,” I urged, “supposing something happens 

to the other children while you and tbe baby are 


asleep?” 

Then she did stare at me. 

“There could not noting ba, 
yorse dan I not get my von 
indignantly. 

T gave itup. This closed the ar ent. 

And the writer hands on the advice to all other 
tired mothers to try the little naps, even if it 
upsets to a degree methodical housekeeping. 

ethod is good, but if it comes to be a whip 
which makes rest impossible. it should be dropped. 


ppen to dose children 
jittle naps,” she said, 
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Catching Cobras. 


The cobra is so passionately fond of music that 
it can at any time be enticed from its hiding-place | 
by the notes of a violin or a bagmpe. It seldom 
hears anything but the bagpipe, but if there be 
one instrument wluch it loves more than any other 
it is the violin, The Wide World) Magazine 
explains how this weakness leads to the capture 
of the cobra, | 








If a cobra takes up its abode in the neighbor- 
hood of a aweilling, it is euston 




































pair of professional snake-ehs yoat 
onee proceed to work upon th s love of 
music, One of them strikes up a tune near the 
place Where the cobra is stipposed to be, 
Th it) is there it is sure to: attracted by the 
musie, and soon to make its appearance, It 
| emerges slowly from its hiding-place, and takes. a 
position in front of the ro TiS his business ) 
to keep its attention en While his compenion | 
creeps up behind it with a handiul of tine dust 
The esting of the dust upon the cobra startles 
it, and for one doement at falls its bat) betth on 
vi round. Pt is only for a moment, but the time 
is long cnough to answer the purpose ot the 
assistant With a ti Haclike inovement he 
seizes the cobra by the meek jist below the dead, 
Phe snak © turns inte hdl winds its body round 
the ae ef its captors but its rage avails Te notte 
ine. Vee tmet turnits bead te bite 
Th its desirable teextivet the buns at ones, 
the captor presses is thumb on the throat en the 
cobra, Thos cotpelling ih te epen ibs metth. ated 
the Lanes are drawn witha pair of pincers 
Hf. however the operator desires to keep the | 
shake intiet for the present, the mitsieii comes 
to is commtanie’s assistanee, toreibly unwinds the 


coils, and places the body of the cobra ina basket 
| Only the head is left out, this being still held by 
the other man. ‘The lid is ‘pressed down to prevent 
the cobra trom wriggling out. Then, suddenly, ; 
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the captor thrusts the head in, and bangs down 


the lid. 
_ Sometimes music is used to draw from the snake 
its poison, to be u for medicinal or experimental 
purposes. When this is to be done, the musician's 
assistant armins himself with a large plate covered 
with a thick plantain leaf. While the snake is 
cngaged with the music be sits down right in front 
of it. It is too much engrossed to notice hin 
until the musie suddenly stops. Then the cobra, 
recalled to existing surroundings, launches forth 
at the mau who is nearest. 

. s its thrust, however, is the movement 
n. Ile interposes the plate, and receives 
the bite on it. The poison goes through the pune- 
ture in the leaf, and is deposited on the plate. It 
ig a thick, albuminous fluid, like the white of an 
egg. One drop of it, communicated to the blood, 
is enough to cause death to any warm-blooded 
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Startling. 


During Mr. Pickering’s attempts to settle the 
difficulties with the Chinese in Formosa, difficul- 
ties growing out of what has been termed the 
“Camphor War,” his life was several times in 
danger from the treachery of certain officials 
with whom he had to deal. On one occasion he 
dismissed his bearers and walked on alone in 
order to pass the capital under cover of the night, 
and so to reach Anping, where he would find a 
boat. For a long distance the path led through 
Chinese graveyards. 

My prospec i w: y 
untlacbvotrel and ifsately was doubelats he says 
I was overwrought by the strain and excitement 
of the day. Trouble fay behind me, and vexation 
and danger lay ahead. 

Feeling at length the need of a rest and smoke, 
I squatted on my hains, Chinese fashion, beside 
one of the tombs, and searched in my badger-skin 
purse for my iron pipe, which I filled and lighted 
with my flint and steel. My uncanny surround- 
ings and the stillness of the night led my thoughts 
back to my boyhood terrors of such places, and 








my early belief in ghosts 
was just saying to myself that I had outgrown 
these boyish superstitions when suddenly a wild 





flame burst before me. I saw stars innumerable 
my pipe was whirled from my mouth, and I fell 
sprawling on my back, utterly helpless from 
fear my imbs trembling and my heart beating 
violently. 

was powerless to stand, so scared and shaken 
was 1; so, sitting on a grave, I waited until I 
rey calmer, When my reason reasserted itself. 

grasped my purse and examined it carefully. 

t contained several divisions. In the lower 
one was loose tobacco, with my flint and steel, 
and in one of the upper pockets was & quantity ot 
small metallic cartridges for use in my revolver. 
I eagerly searched among the tobacco, and to my 
relief { found one or two of the tiny cartridges, 
wnlen had fallen through a hole in the upper divi- 
sion. 

The whole affair was thus made clear. I had 
unwittingly stuffed, with the tobacco, a cartridge 
into my pipe, and had smoked on until it became 
red-hot; then it bad exploded, producing the 
m sterioun shock which had given me such a 

ight. 
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A Moving Letter-Box. 


It almost seems as if it must be an American 
invention, —the automatic letter-box which is 
being placed in new apartment-houses in Paris,— 
although the French are pluming themselves 
upon {t as a native novelty. 


In the vestibule of the house are placed as 
many of these letter-boxes as there are tenants Ine 
the building. In general appearance there is 
little difference between the group of boxes and 
those to be seen in the vestibule of any flat-house 
in this country. Instead, however, of retaining 
the letters, cards and so forth until some one 
descends to get them, the Paris invention prom ntl 
delivers its contents to the person for whom they 
are intended. 

Thus, when the postman has a letter for Mr. 
So-and-So, he deposits it in the box bearing that 
gentleman’s name. The missive opens a lever at 
the bottom of the box, which thereupon moves 
upward until it comes to Mr. So-and-So’s apart- 
ment. There, by an ingenious mechanism, the 
contents of the box are emptied Into a receptacle 
; in the hall of the apartinent, and a bell is rung 
| automatically to notify the servants that a letter 
has come. 

Its duty done, the box descends again to take 
place with those of the other tenants in the 
vestibule. And not a letter alone, but even a 
visiting-card dropped into the box will speed it 
on its upward errand, so light is the weight 
required to operate the mechanism. 








Worth the Journey. 


Doctor Mcllrath and wife, of Chicago, who 
journeyed round the world on thelr bicycles, con- 





| suming three years or more fn the trip, by reason 


of unforeseen delays in inhospitable countries, 
arrived home last winter, 


As on the occasion of their departure a large 

crowd had scen them off, so upon their return the 

rects were thronged with people eager to witness 
r home-coming. 

One of a group of persons who watched the 

) Scene from an upper window as the globe-trotters, 

escorted by hundreds of local cyclers, wheeled 


into view, remarked 
“Well, the: ie. And now I'd like to 
ned by that long ride, so 
full of bi and privations.” 
Si them when they rode away from 
sked another. 











t 



















ts, 
“Did you notice th 
and rode with a humy 

“Tthink TP did.” 

“Well. they're coming back with raised handle- 
bars and are sitting up straight. That was worth 
le tri . perhaps, ‘They have learned how to ride 
a bieyele.” 





nad dropped bandlebars 
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Equally Great. 

Two chance acquaintances on a railway train 
discovered that they had come originally from 
ucighborhood, and fell to conversing 
about old tines, 

“Ry the way. suid the passenger in the skafl- 


the same 











eap. “whatever became of Harrison MePelt?” 
“He's a speci) writer tor one of the New York 
papers.” replied the passenger in the long linen 
duster, ten dollars a column. Has a good 
thing of it.” 
v And tis brother Alfred 2? 


“Alired is atatiman ina dime museum. Weighs 
four Hundred and cighty-seven pounds, Gets & 
good salary.? 

“Well, welll? mused the other. “Both of them, 
they haye achieved success in life as space- 
iilers.”” 
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July Wishes. 


These sultry days I wish I were 
A water-lily, just astir 

Upon the ripples light that flow 
Along the quiet pool. 


Or that I were a bird, to fly 
Across the blue and breezy sky, 
Where merry winds forever blow, 
So fresh and strong and cool! 


And then again sometimes I wish 
I were a little silver fish, 

At play among the corals tall, 
Down in the deep, cajd sea. 


But I am just a little lass 
Curled up in grandpa’s orchard grass, 
And maybe that is, after all, 
The nicest place to be. 


PG. 
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The Story of the Sea-Urchin. 


Far down on the Maine coast, where the great 
ocean roars and dashes its waves against the 
rocks, is a very curious and interesting home, 
which i think you would like to see. 

I first saw this home on a lovely June day, 
when the sky was blue, with 
little clouds tloating in it, and 
the sea looked like a great 
sapphire, as it sparkled in the 
sunlight. 

On this morning of which I 
am going to tell you, I was 
lying on the rucks, listening to 
a lullaby which a mother wave 
was singing to her babies. It 
was so soothing that 1 had 
almost fallen asleep, when 
suddenly a queer, little, sharp 
voice said, ‘“O mother, the 
wave has washed me away 
up here! Come and take me 
back!” I looked all around, 
expecting to see a little girl or 
boy, but not a soul was in 
sight. Then, as } turned my 
head, I discovered, quite close 
to me, something very strange 
indeed. It looked exactly like 
a chestnut-bur. 

“Can I take you back?” said 
1, politely. Then there was a 
terrible commotion. All the 
little spikes on the bur stack 
out feelers, which quivered in 
a nost agitated manner, and it 
tried very hard to roll itself 
away; but it could only move 
a short distance. I lay quite 
still, hoping it would get over 
its fright. After a few minutes 
it calmed down, and presently 
the little voice said, “I though 
you were a log.”” 


“Oh no,” I answered, “I am nota Jog, but I oh dear!” and she quivered all over in her grief. | good-naturedly. 
I took the shell with Spiney Sea-Urchin on it, to have a good time, so get all the fun you ean‘ 


am as safe as one. Can’t I take you home?” 
“I don’t believe you can. I live away out by 
that rock where the waves are breaking now, 


and 1 think you're the animal called man that the bottom beside her, “I’ve had such an; and paint evenly the back porch floor. 
| took such pains that it really looked very well. 


doesn’t live in the water; perhaps you might, 
though, when the tide goes farther out. and in 


THE YOUTH'’S 


said, suddenly, “I’ll have to sting you, and you 
won't like it.”” 

“Qh, that’s your stomach, is it? 
was your mouth.” 
| “Humph! you did! Well, it is and it isn’t. 
| I think you may carry me home now ; the tide is 
j about out.”’ 

1 looked around. Sure enough: the great 
brown rock was out of water. 1 took the sea- 
urchin up on the shell, and when we arrived at 
the rock I looked about for his home. 

“It’s on the other side,”’ he said; *‘and hurry, 
please; 1 don’t feel very well.” 

On the other side 1 went, and there, in a cleft 
of the rocks, was the home of the little sea- 
urchin. 

Thousands of years the sea had been making 
this home, and how beautiful it was! First of 
all, little by little, the water had cut a basin in 
the rock, round and deep. Then its sides had 
| been colored a beautiful, soft tint of red, and 
‘finally, different kinds of seaweeds had grown 
‘up, and now waved to and fro in the clear green 
water. A ray of sunlight touched the sides, 
they sparkled like jewels, and away down at the 
| bottom I saw the Sea-Urchin family, Mr. and 
| Mrs. Sea-Urchin, and all the little Sea-Urchins. 
| As I listened, 1 heard a voice saying: 

“Father, did you speak to the waves about 
looking for Spiney, when the tide goes in again ?’” 
| “es, mother, I did; but they said they were 
afraid it would be of little use.” 

Mrs. Sea-Urchin gave a sob, and said: 

“T hope this will be a lesson to you children, 
to keep away from the top of the house. How 
often I have spoken to Spiney about it; now I 
ain afraid we'll never see him again. Oh dear! 


I thought it 





| their careful work should have been thus 





COMPANION. 


said that he would follow right after them with | 
his hoe, and would cover up the corn in hillocks. 
Now close behind them came Flippy, the old 
hen. She was called that because she had such 
a funny way of flipping up and down when she 
tried to hurry to the place where the chickens | 
were being fed. The two little farmers in! 
sunbonnets, Phyllis and Margery Grey, could 
not see Flippy following after them. Neither 
did they know that every time they said ‘‘one” 
and carefully dropped a grain of corn, Flippy, 
chuckling as only queer old hens can chuckle, 
gobbled a grain right down her old throat. \ 
By the time the pink sunbonnets reached the 
end of the furrow, they thought they would turn | 
around to see how pretty the loug row of yellow 
quartettes looked before grandpapa covered them 
up. But not one grain could they spy! Nothing 
but Flippy swallowing the last kernel, while her | 
little squeaking brood hopped anxiously after | 
her. And there was granlpapa leaning on his 
hoe and laughing as hard as he could. Witha 
twinkle in his eye, he said to the amazed little | 
planters : 1 
“That corn’s come up the quickest of any I've 
seen yet!” 
Phyllis and Margery were so disgusted that 


destroyed, that they decided not to drop any 
more till after dinner. 

‘When they had eaten their dinner, however, a 
man came to paint the porch floors, and that, of 
course, made Phyllis and Margery anxious to 
paint, too. So they put on their Brownie over- 
alls, to make them look as much as possible like 
real painters, and then they went out to coax. 

“Go ahead, then, girlies!” said grandpapa, | 








‘1 MADE HASTE TO PUT HIM INTO THE PUDDLE."* 


| and slid him carefully into his home. 
| “0 mother!” he cried, as he slowly sunk to 


adventure!” 


| What a commotion there was at his coming! | 


“You’ve come to the country | 
out of your visit.” 

‘Then he showed them how to till their brushes 
‘They 


‘They were so delighted with their afternoon’s 





1. 
DIVIDED WORDs. 
Sometimes, you know, a 123, 45 678, 


Has his sad moments 12346678. 
“I'd be,” cries he, “12 34567 free, 
Could I go back to 1234567." 

But in a hoary 1234567, 8910 
Much better suits bis 12345678910. 


Having 12 34567 on which to dine, 
Tam 123 4567 to serve food or wine. 
Though a 1234567 host and cook so fine. 


2. 
PUZZLE. 


The same blank beaded by different numbers. 


Where are the cattle? I could almost 5— I 
heard the 50— of a 100—— near the 1000—. 


3. 
FIFTEEN HIDDEN VEGETABLES, 


Around the town pump kinfolks and friends 
gathered to hear Tom tell of his travels. Tom at 
once the yarn began to spin. “Ach!” said an old 
German, “be an honest boy.” “lt hope always to 
be,” replied Tom, and proceeded with his narra- 
tive. “After I had ordered my cab, bag, every- 
thing necessary, I started on my, trip and soon 
found myself on Tonian shores. 'e had not gone 
far, however, until we found the wheels of our 
car rotted off; but the driver called to a boy near 
by, ‘Bring ne a brad. 1 shall soon fix it,’ and he 
soon bad It fixed; but [ decided it would be safer 

to travel by boat, where I 
always kept fo the lee, knowing 
it to be the safest side. We 








bad a pleasant_voyage around 
the shores of Greece, where I 
heard much of Jupiter, Saturn, 
Iphigenia and other mythical 
beings, I could not distinguish 
the different styles of architec- 
ture, and was always asking, ‘Is 
thts Doric, or not?’ In Egypt I 
sighed for a flesh-pot at our 
hotel, as the eating was very 

r. At one meal I gave a 
start, I choked, and found I 
had almost swallowed a beetle.” 
With this the company dis- 
persed, and Tom’s story was 
ended. 


4. 
WORD CHANGES. 
Change coin to dust in eight 


moves. 

Change well to sick in four 
moves. 

Change colt to heat in five 
moves. 

Change mice to rats in four 
moves. 

Change love to hate in three 
moves. 

Change lily to rose in six 
moves. 

Change many to none in four 
moves. 

Change read to sing in four 
moves. 


5. < 
FRIGHTENED BY A DOG. 


In the following tale find six- 
teen words which, when trans- 
posed, will each make a boy’s 
ora girl's name: 

One summer morning, desir- 
ing to get a breath of fresh alr, 
I thought I would wander.abou! 
amoung the larches which formed 
an avenue leading from m: 
home tothe main road. Soon 
saw the dean of our college 
approaching, and I was glad. 
for I liked to exchange ideas with the learne: 
man, whose learning was of a high grade. Sud- 
denty a dog sprang at me from behind a tree. 
| The old man ran to my aid and warded off the 
excited animal. ‘Are you hurt?” he cried. “No, 
sir,” I answered; but [I felt so frightened that t 
was obliged to retrudge my steps homeward, 
where I wax met by my father, who asked what 
ailed me. When I told him, he said, “That dog 
dieth to-morrow!’” “Ob, no,” said I, and by my 











the meantime, if you will be kind enough to set | The pool fairly boiled, and all the Sea-Urchins i work, that as soon as they had finished their ; goaxin wiles I persuaded my father to spare the 


me in that puddle I will be much obliged. I find 
the heat of the sun very weakening.” 

‘The poor little thing’s voice was quite faint, 
so I made haste to get a flat shell which was 
near, and to put him into the puddle. The water 
soon revived him, and he became quite animated. 
Seeing that he felt better, I asked him his 
name. 

“I have several,” he answered, “but you will 
know me best by my name of Sea-Urchin.”” 

“How did you get so far from your home, 
Sea-Urchtn?” 

“IT was looking out of the window to see my 
cousin Star-Fish go by, and a big wave swept 
me up here and left me. Mother always told 
me to keep away from the window, but I wanted 
so to look out that I forgot. If 1 ever get home 
again, I will remember.” 


As he said this, he made a queer sort of | 


shuffling movement toward a speck in the water, 
and it disappeared. hat looks as if he might 
have eaten it.” | thought to inyself. So I took 
a stick and gently turned him over to tind his 
inouth, 








talked at once, and laughed, and had such fun, 
that I stayed until the sun said that noon had 
come, and it was time to say good-by until 


‘another day. Grack ELEANon Fitts. 





——_~«e 





A Tramp. 


| There's a tramp running over the garden, 
He's a saucy young fellow indeed ; 
He won’t mind what you say 
‘Though you talk all the day. 
So bring out the hoe and we'll drive him away, 
For this seamp of a tramp Is a weed. 
' ANNA M. Prarr. 





o-——-- 


Flippy. 


A True Story. 


Two very little farmers, in pink sunbonnets, 
walked down the long furrows, dropping corn 
for grandpapa. As they let the little yellow 
kernels fall to the ground, they sang together the 


good country supper of bread and milk, they 
took grandpa by the hand, thinking they would 


, surprise him with the shiny, freshly-coated floor. 
| But just as they came to the porch, who should gy vers of your hand, but exist In such numbers it 
\ strut across it but Flippy and her cheeping brood! | 
; And behind her stretched a path of three-toed 
| tracks, all dotted over with thirty or forty baby 


tracks. 
Phyllis and Margery looked at each other, not 


i knowing whether to laugh or ery. 


“Well, well!” said grandpa's cheery voice, 


bel never saw anything to beat the half-witted | 
Ii 


way that Flippy has of tagging after you! 
guess she wants to show you that country life 


| is as full of trouble as it is of fun.” 


“Never mind!” laughed Phyllis. ‘We'll do 


‘it all over again to-morrow; but before we begin | 
| we'll just coop up Mrs. Flippy.”" 


CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 


<n 





Max and Edith were playing with a new flag. 
“Papa says there’ll be a new star in the flag 


“Here, stop that! Don’t you suppose I have | Jingle which he had taught them the night before: pretty soon,” gravely said four-year-old Max. 


feelings?”’ he said, sharply. . 

“T wanted to see your mouth,” I answered, 
“I won’t hurt you.” 

What a funny-looking mouth it was! In the 
centre, hundreds of little tentacles waved to and 





fro in the water, and five sharp teeth led the golden grain into the hollow formed by the 
In that way they put just four! lunch said Alice, 
swallow anything. I took the liberty of looking ‘kernels into a hollow; then they trudged on toi animal a chop is. 
at it closely, and saw the bit of fish which I' the next place, and sang the same rhyme: and | not,” returned Sadie. am 
| 80, dropping four grains to each hollow, they ' Haven’t you ever heard of animals licking their, ine name of a 


way into a hole which looked as if it might 


thought it had eaten disappearing rapidly. 


One for the blackbird, 
And one for the crow; 

One for the jiny-worm, 
And one for to gro’ 





Every time they said “one.” they dropped a 


| corn-maker, 


| “Where’ll they get it?” asked his little cousin. 
; “Out of the sky, 





answered Max. “I s’pose 
the United States can have ‘em any time she 


‘wants ’em.”” 


SADIE was eleven and Alice was seven. At 
“I wonder what part of an 

Is it a leg?” “Of course 
“It’s the jaw-bone. 


“If you don’t stop poking in my stomach,” he; went singing down the furrow. Grandpapa had | chops?” 


Bs life. 


6. 
RIDDLE. 
We are so few we can easily be counted on the 


is Impossible to count us, We were on hand at 

the building of Solomon’s Temple, but were never 
allowed tu be there. We are mineral, and dead, 
having no sensation. We are animal and live 
and grow, with intense feeling about us. We 
; fasten things closely together, although we rend 
thein apart. We did not exist till long after man, 
but are coeval with his birth. 





Conundrums. 
Fun with the Alphabet. 


i 

| What two letters can you make sixty of? LX, 

! to be sure. ‘ 4 

| ern letters remind you of a flower? Your 
"3. 


What letter is above your ankle? An E. i 
What letters should physicians use in their 
ractice? QR. 
' : What size of letter promotes good health? XR 
size, 
What color must. E be to always be prompt? 
| Red; for then it will always be red-E. 
What three letters are your foes? Your N M 
E’s. 
What letter must a friend bid you search for 
when he praises the weather? Find A. 
What letter of ( r’s name, multiplied by 
four, assisted bim in his conquests? His four 
£« 















What letters must one select to enjoy repose? 
He must take his E's. : 
What letter gives a lover the mitten? An 0. 
t letters should be used in peppering sen- 
2? KON. 
t one must you get to visit Europe? U 
jinust cross the C. 
i What gender will render Ba goddess? Mascu- 
i dine, for it will then become a he B (Hebe). | 
What letter ought you to bestow on your blind 
grandmother? Letter C. 






hat very great depth in two letters will give 
nti 


where foreigners live? 





Abyss nT Ap (A) 
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REAL HOLIDAYS. 


NY people go away in 
the summer for a three 
or four weeks’ holiday, 
and come back nearly 
as tired as they went 
and with no new zest for 
work. They wonder why 
this is, and very likely 
they blame the air, or 
the soil, or the water, or 
the food, or some other 
condition of their life 
while away; it never 
oceurs to them that the 
fault lies in themselves. 

They have had an op- 
portunity for recreation, but have not improved 
it. Instead of giving the mind complete rest, 
they have taken their work with them. They 
lave been within reach of the mail aud telegraph, 
and perhaps of the telephone, and by means of 
one or all of these they bave kept themselves 
still concerned with their busine 

Others take books with them, and think they 
will improve the hours of idleness by study. 
Indeed, many busy men who have a taste for 
some special subject,—languages, for instance, or 
one of the physical sciences,—but who have little | 
time to devote to it during the busy winter, look 
forward to the summer holiday for an opportunity | 
to indulge themselves in this regard. | 

This is wrong. The vacation should be not a 
mere change of occupation, but a cessation of 
work. The holiday should be a season of absolute 
rest, in which the brain tissue is relaxed and life 
becomes for the time being mere existence. 

We do not mean necessarily that one should 
vegetate, for the ennui of that would in the case 
cf most people do harm; but the existence should 
be an animal one, the brain working only to 
record the pleasurable sensations caused by 
beautiful scenery, pleasant companionship, a 
good meal and a solid night's rest. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury not long ago 
expressed this opinion concerning school vaca- 
tions. He had watched boys at Rugby, and had 
ulways found that those who had not looked at a | 
schoolbook all the summer made better progress | 
than those who had been obliged by mistaken | 
sad ambitious parents to “keep up with their 
studies” during the long vacation. 

A holiday, to be of any great use to the tired 
man or child, should be a real holiday. 
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LION-TAMING. 


Jobn Cooper, who from being the youngest lion- 
tamer in the world—he was a full-blown trainer 
at the age of twelve—has become one of the 
test, is no believer in harsh measur 
irmness and kindness will make any animal 
fond of you,” he said recently to a writer in 
Cassell's Magazine. I have had lions so fond of 
me that if I petted one, others would be jealous. 
In a group of seven or eight lions, an ill-timed | 
caress of one would wound the feelings of the 


















others, and if persisted in, would lead to a row.” |} 


In some of his performances Mr. Cooper had a 
Lion on either side of him with feet on his 
shoulders. Pointing to a picture of himsel! in| 
such a position, he said: 

“You see this lion on my left shoulder? That 
is Betsy. She was blind. Whenever she got out 
of position in the group, she had a perfect horror | 
of touching me. She was afraid that she might 
hurt me. If she was in her right place, she knew 
exactly where I was, and what she could do 
witbout striking me with ber claws or Knocking, 
me down. I have often been touched at her care, 
which quite as great as any of us are capable 
of exercising. Poor blind Betsy!” 

Spe 
said, “I doubt whether 
Some years ago there w of elephants at 
North Woolwich Gardens. In the catalogue was 
4 group of elephants that I used to ‘perform,’ but 
had not seen for twelve years. As they were led | 




















king of the memory of animals, Mr. 
they 


Cooper 
forget anything. 











| Perhaps in turning away he had unconsciously 
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into the ring, I said to one of them, ‘Hallo, Pa!’ 
an expression that used to be part of the perform- 
ance. 

“The elephant was electrified, and began to 
trumpet in an extraordinary mann The others 
joined in and got round me, encireling me with 
their trunks, as if to embrace me. It was with 
difficulty I got away from them, and when I did, 
I fairly broke down and cried. The people at the 
sale asked me to repeat the performance, but I 
couldn’t—I was too much upset.” 

Although his animals had such good memories, 
there was one time when Mr. Cooper's own 
memory failed. He had been very ill, and it was 
his first appearance afterward among his lions. 
When he got into the cuge he found his mind a 
blank. He did not even know one lion from 
another. Quite helpless, he looked at the lions, 
and they at him. They were waiting for the 
words and gestures that were associated with 
the different performances. 

He continued to gaze at them, but could make 
nothing of it, and was turning away to give up 
when one of them sprang upon him on one side, 
then another on the other side, and the rest 
ranged themselves about him. They were going 
through the final scene in the performance. 














made some gesture that they remembered. Any- 
way, the lions had awakened his memory, for 
although he did no more performing that day, the 
whole thing came back to him. 


“FLAG No. 5!” 


In the meeting-room of Division 46 of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers at Albany, 
w York, is a simple yet touching and appro- 
priate memento of as brave an engine-driver as 
ever put hand to throttle, This engineer, Edward 
Kennar, ran engine 238 on the Western Division 
of the New York Central Railroad. The Century 
Magazine tells the story of his heroism. 


One April night, as Kennar’s train was speedin, 
toward Batavia, the locomotive headlight sud- 
denly flashed upon a mass of moving earth and 
rock on the track. The train was ru fin, g toward 
a landslide, of which there had 1 been the 
slightest warning. The whistle shrieked ‘Down 
brakes!” but it was too late. No. 238 plun ged 
into the heaping débris, and a moment later lay | 
wrecked at the foot of the embankment. 

Pinned down by tons of steel, a writhing in | 
the agony of death, was Kennar. Suddenly he 
seemed to pull toget! what of life there was left 
in him. Slightly raising his head, he shrieked—it 
seemed almost in anger—at those who had 
sarhered s about to help him if they could: 
































“Flag N No. 5!" 
ith those words on his lips he died. 
NN was a west-bound train which usually 


met Kennar’s near this point. The warning 
which he, forgetting his own agony, had given 
with his dying breath, recalled No. 5's peril to 
the train-hands; and hurrying back to the track, 
they were in time to flag it. 





WORSE THAN A DENTIST. 


There is in Toledo a young grocery clerk who 
would like to meet the inventor of the seli-coiling 
string-holder. That man is responsible, says the 
Blade, for the grocery clerk’s undoing. 


The clerk got into the habit, years ago, of biting 
off the string instead of breaking it, after tying 

bund urally his teeth protested agains! 

the practic At length they gave up and wore 
out. 

He bought false teeth. Before he fairly got 
acquainted with them, so to speak, the patent 
string-holder was established in the store. Then, 
te would have it, a young woman whom he 
tly admired came in to buy five pounds of 































tivity of an anxious lover he made 
up the package and tied it. Then, according to 
his old eustom, he bent forward and severed the 
string with bis teeth. 

But he forgot the holder, and he did not realize | 
that the end of the cord had wedged i if 
between two of his y teeth—until, as the spring 
rolled up the slack, his “plate” $s hoisted from 
his mouth and triumphantly waved aloft at the 
end of the string. 








THE ADVANTAGE OF ONE EYE. 


During the late Spanish-American War a certain 
old colonel who had lost an eye at the Battle of 
Gettysburg was very indignant because he was 
put aside as physically incapacitated, when he 
applied for admission to one of the New York 
volunteer regiments. 

Filled with wrath and chagrin, the colonel 
journeyed to Washington, bent on having a | 
interview with the President. He suc- 
1 gaining an audience, and the President, 


ning to his plea, said kind! 
“But, my good Colonel J., you 
re 















e only one 





t so, sir,” was the prompt rejoinder, “but 
can’t you see the great advantage of my having 
only one eye? en 1 aim iy gun I sha‘n't have 
to close the ceher 

He fought at S: 








tiago. 


A HIGH COMPLIMENT. 


“Frederick Douglass told me,” says a writer in 
Harper’s Magazine, “that, in spite of his long | 
per ce, he ne could entirely rid himself of 
ge-fright. ‘During the first fifteen 
when I face an audie y he said, ‘ny knees will 
knock together.’ " 

When he got fairly into his subject, however, 
this nervousness, which all speakers have some. 
times felt, passed away. He put his points well 

argument, and his eloque 1s of al 

His tribute, in one sent to Abra 
roln is an unsurpassed complitn 
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minutes | 





nt. 
“Mr. Lincoln,” be said, “is the only white man 
into whose presence I was ever ushered who did 
not make me feel that I was a negro.’ 








Special Values in Pique Skirts, 


MODEST APPEAL. 
The attention of English-speaking visitors to 
the Milan Cathedral is readily attracted by the 
following notice, which appears over an alms-box 








Agel to Charitables. The Brothers, so-called, 
ask slender arms for the Hospital 
They yw all kinds of diseases, and bave no 





respect to religion | 


| Spectat Values in All-Wool Tailor-Made Suits, 


COMPANION. 


BRIGHT BOYS. 


oxing 
Gloves, all Athletic Goods, eto.. by sellin ng 
the unrivalled Bieycle Chain Lubricant. Sells at sigh 
Send 10 cents ey Sample Outfit, with Premium int, 
THE ELOUISE SPECIALTY CO., WoBuRN, MASS. 


FAVORITE CAKE SPOON 


for stirring and mixing batter of all kinds. Is useful as a 
and in one thousand and one ways. Sent post 
ceipt of retail price, 15e, We arethe largest man- 

ufacturers of Household Specialties in the U.S. AGENTS, 

write how to get this and others of our best sel!ing novel- 
tres —Outht worth $2.00—F REE. All goods guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. Address Devt. AG 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WOKKS, 
25 Randolph St., Chicago, LL 


Be Boys & Girls 


thes, cameras, solid gold rings 
sporting goods, mesical iastrements and ‘an; 
valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of 
English Ink Powder a! 10s cach. Every package! taken S0e worth 
of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and wa 
will forward you 18 packages with pre! 
When the Ink Powder send the money to u 
Your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust you. Doo’ 
ge opportunity. Write for the outfit to-day. Address all orders to 
perial Ink Concern, 16 Ada St, Oak imperial Ink Concern, 16 Adams St. Oak Park, Ills, Ills. 


CHEAPER 


i 


There isno Kodak but the Easiman Kodak 


No. 
Falcon 
Kodak 


For 3% x 3% Pictures, 


earn Bicy- 
cles, Bells, Cyclon 
ters'and other attach- 


Can easil 








Uses Eastman’s light- 
. proof film cartri 
and can be loade 
daylight. 
Fine achromatic leis safety shutter, 


set of three stops and socket for tripod 
screw. Well made and covered with 
leather. No extras, no bothersome plate 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 
Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Catalogues free of dealers Rochester, N. Y. 


or by mail. 


Summer 
Trip to 
California. 


A delightful experience by the 
Santa Fe Route. 


Do not fear discomfort; it will 
be hotter at home. 


E| 


Ask about this and we will 
make it perfectly clear. We 
will also send particulars of 
low rates to be made by the 
Santa Fe Route this summer 
at the time of the N. E. A. 
Convention in Los Angeles. 

24 to 36 hours shorter than any 
other route. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
cHIcaGo 


Reduced Prices 


WE wish to close out our Summer suitings and skirt- 
ings during the next few weeks in order to make 
room for Fall goods. We have therefore made decided 
=~, reductions on almost every suit 
and skirt. You now h an 
opportunity of securing a fash- 
ionable garment at a reduction 
of one-third from 
former prices. 


No. 689. Yachting 
costume, made 
of thoroughly 
hrunk 

k, crash 
denis. The eat 
lor collar and 
cuffs of the jacket 
¢ covered with 
Smbroidery, the 
skirt being’ also 
trimmed with 
embroidery as il- 
lustrated. A cos- 
tume of this kind 
is well worth $10, Our 


\, regular price has been $8, 


Reduced Price for 
this Sale, $5.34. 


























No. 689, 
reduced from $10 to $6.67. 


reduced from $3 to $2. 
about hundreds of other reduced price 
and Bargain List, 
a full Tine of 
Any 
returned 


We tell_ you 
garments in ou 
which will L 


talogue 
ether with | 













at € oylety satl 
r money will t 









will be sold first 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPAN 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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The ‘Mossberg 
: TIRE BELL, Siiegcs cee 


Two Hammers strike the bella sharp, 
quick blow, producing loud, clear, 
musical tones. Place bell on front of 
rear wheel as preferred. Operated by a 
slight cord connecting with small latch 
on handle bar. Size of gong, 24 inches, 


The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell, 


Nothing to Get Out ef Ovder. Greatest 
Bell of Ever Offered at These Prices. 
























Silver Leaf-Lard, Premium 
Hams, Premium Breakfast 
Bacon, Beef Extract, Jersey 
Butterine, and Cotosuet, are 
made in purity, prepared in 
mechanical cleanliness in 
open-to-public and sanitary 
workrooms, all under U. S. 
Government inspection, and 
are foods you are sure are 
pure. Sold everywhere. 

Swift and Company, Chicago. 
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TO FRIENDS IN N THE COUNTRY- 


863 BROADWAY aet-I7 «13 STS. 


SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL OR EXPRESS 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE BEST OF ATTENTION 


§ 
5 
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ered 


| me Waldorf} 


Shoe, from Shop to You! ; 


Our Boys’ Waldorf com- 2 
bines best materials and 
workmanship with a 
~ —e not Aten a found 

‘ in boys’ shoes. 

Boys’ Waldorf, sizes il tod “yn” Ore cheap in = 
a prise simply because you buy them direct 2 
irom factory, saving retailer's nee Sucha 
shoe would retail at $2.00 to $2.25. Our price ? 
3 $1.50 at factory. $1.75 by mail or express # 

prepaid. Send for Iliusti ated Catalogue D. ¢ 


Our Men’s Waldorfs are made in 
Calf, Black Seal Skin (water- 
proof), Tan, Enameled and Patent 
Leather with all the fashionable 
styles of toe. All that money 


and care can do is done to 
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ed 
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we 
















make Waldorf Shoes perfect. 
They would retail at $3.50 to 
$4.00. Our price $2.50 at 
mail or 
Two 
or one 
pair each boys? and 
men's sent for one 
mail charge of 25c. Men's Waldorf, All Sizes. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue D. 


R. H. LONG (Factory), Springfield, Mass. 


factory. $2.75 b 
express prepaid. 
pairs bo 













And after Sunset, 
HIRES Rootbeer 
is the drink you 
should get. 
During the heat of 
the day HIRES Root- 
beer will keep your 
temperature below the 
danger point. After the 
work of the day it will re- 
fresh and invigorate you. 
HIRES Rootbeer is used and endorsed 
by the best known advocates of tem- 
perance, who recognize in 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


© Denefictal ald to the great 

use of temperance. A pac 
makes five gallons. 

Rootbeer carbon- 

y for drinking, 

swhere by the 
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A Gentleman of the Woods. 


During the Santiago campaign I had many 
chances to test the politeness of the Cuban 
insurgent soldiers, and I always found it perfect, 
at least externally. A courteous bearing and 
conduct toward them was always sure to call 
out finely courteous conduct in retum. <A 
“Buenos dias, senor,” with a smile and a 
bow, was all the introduction an American 
needed to secure a share of everything that a 
Cuban soldier had, or to procure any service 
that it was possible for him to render. 

1 possessed, when I landed in Cuba, but a 
small stock of Spanish, but I found that I could 
use what I had with the most perfect assurance 


that it would be understvod as far as it went, ines 


and treated as if it were the most elegant Castilian 
ever pronounced. More than that, the raggedest 
and blackest Cuban insurgent seemed to have a 
ready intelligence in language which pieced out 
my halting sentences and correctly interpreted 
my grimaces and gestures. 

On the second day of my sojourn in Cuba, the 
23d of June, I walked from Daiquiri to Siboney 
and back, twenty-one miles in all, fraternizing 
with insurgents all the way, and learning more 
Spanish ina day than I had learned in months 
before. The woods were full of more or less 
disorganized bands of insurgent soldiers, any one 
of whom was perfectly willing to stop and con- 
verse with the Americanos, or render them a 
service—for in those first few days the relations 
between Cubans and Americans were excellent. 
There were, besides, a good many non-combat- 
ants, or pacificvs,—black people who had taken 
no part in the war and who cared little for either 
side, and were just now intent upon picking up 
whatever articles of any value they could find. 
Among these last were some highly doubtful 
characters, such as we found later firing on our 
soldiers from the trees. 

But the long and winding path through the 
tropical woods was pretty well lined with 
marching or straggling American soldiers, armed 
with Krag-Jorgensens or Springtields; and 
although the pacifivos and Cubans had their 
little horses in the path and were loading them 
with overcoats, blankets, knapsacks and all sorts 
of things that the tired and overloaded Ameri- 
cans had thrown away, they behaved quietly 
enough, and were all smiles and courtesy when 
one spoke courteously to them. 

The bearing of the Cuban insurgent soldiers 
was particularly cordial. To one who took the 
pains to notice, there was no confusing them 
with the pacificos. In the first place, the private 
soldiers were al] armed with guns and machetes, 
and the officers with machetes and revolvers. 
Then there was a certain free and wandering air 
about them---a kind of Indian aspect which the 
settled and much more miserable, although 
frequently better-lressed, paciticus did not have. 

A Cuban soldier scaled a cocoanut-tree for us, 
and knocked down sume of the fruit with his 
machete. It was particularly interesting to see 
how he climbed the tree. Grasping the smooth 
trunk with the flats of both his hands, one hand 
above the other, and pressing his bare feet 
against the trunk lower down, he ran up the 
tree like a monkey, touching it with no part of 
his body except the palms of his hands and the 
soles of his feet until he had reached a consid- 
erable height, when he let yo this precarious 
hold and “shinned” the rest of the way to the 
great mass of cocoanuts which hung under the 
tuft of branches. Drawing his machete, he cut 
off these, and in falling to the ground from so 
great a height, most of them were split, so that 
a little of the preclous water within them was 
lost. Not much of it, however; and the Cuban, 
slipping swiftly down the tree, once more drew 
his machete and showed us how to make a hole 
in the thick coat of a cocoanut, out of which we 
could drink the water. 

This clear water in the green cocoanut, not yet, 
thickened to “milk,’’ is a most delicious drink, 
and seems to possess the property of being food 
as well as drink. I know that, on a long march, 
T have taken the water of a cocoanut in lieu of 
any other food, and have found it to answer: 
every requirement of a good lunch—satisfying | 
the appetite and giving refreshment and strength. 

On that same day I had been at Siboney, on 
the advance line of the American troops, with 
the Spaniards entrenched at the detile of Las 
Gudsimas not far beyond, and was returning to 
Daiquiri to send some news to my paper. It 
was after midday, and I was somewhat tired 
with my long walk. I met, resting in a shady 
nook in the jungle just on the side of the road, 
@ young regular army officer whom I knew. I 
sat down with him, and presently a Cuban 
soldier came along, smiling. We saluted him, 
and asked him to rest. He did not look at all as 
if he needed rest, but he sat down with us. 
Soon the American lieutenant, becoming hungry, 
got out a little mess-pan, with some bacon, 
hardtack and coffee. Without an invitation, 
the Cuban soldier offered his services as cook. 


For one, I was very glad that they were |! 


accepted. He built up a fire almost instantly, 
with dry branches broken from the trees. He 
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brewed excellent coffee in a tin cup which 
belonged to the lieutenant, and fried the bacon 
with a crisp outside, without “frying it all up,” 
as the American soldiers often do, and then 
toasted the hardtack admirably in the fat that 
was left. Ile asked for my cup, but I had none, 
and I certainly did want some of that coffee, 
which was black, but clear. Then the gentleman 
in this ragged Cuban private soldier began to 
come out. 

Seeing that I had no dish, he took from his 
belt a curious and beautiful cup made from the 
hard shell of a Cuban fruit—the name of which 
I heard, but have forgotten. It was as large as 
an ordinary teacup, and had been nearly globular 
in shape when the fruit was intact; one end had 
been cut off to make the cup, and a hole had 
been drilled at the other end for a string to pass 
through, by which the cup was carried. Both 
outside and in the cup was finely polished, and 
of a rich blackish-brown in color. It was a piece 
of natural bric-A-brac that at once interested 


The Cuban took this cup down to the little 
stream that flowed near us, and washed it very 
carefully. Then he brought it back and filled it 
with hot coffee for me. My enjoyment of the 
coffee was heightened by my admiration for the 
cup, and when I had emptied it, I began, in my 
clumsy North American way, to try to bargain 
with the Cuban for the cup.. I had not yet 
learned that the Cuban soldiers were under strict 
orders from General Garcia to accept no money 
for anything from their allies and guests, the 
Americans. 

When I asked him how much he would sell 
me the cup for, the soldier answered in Spanish, 
and with a bow: 

“If the sefior will accept the cup from me—es 
un regalo—it is a gift.” 

I was a little taken aback. I had heard that 
the people in this part of the world often mude 
offers of presents which were not intended to be 
accepted; also that if they made gifts, they 
expected instantly an equivalent gift in return. 
As it happened, I had with me nothing whatever 
that I could have offered the man as a return 
present. 

I struggled to tell him, in my best Spanish, 
that when I reveived a present I always fairly 
burned to make a gift in return, but that I was 
unfortunately unable on the present occasion to | 
offer anything whatsoever but money. 

‘Then the Cuban rose in a very dignified way, 
but without any sign of being offended, and said, 
“I assure you that I had no intention of suggest- 
ing a return gift from the sefor,” and then he | 
waved the cup to me in so Jordly and also so 
smiling a way that I had no chance to do anything 
but accept it. 

This man was dressed in a battered old straw | 
hat, a pair of straw-soled sandals, a ragged pair 
of trousers, and no shirt. He had lived in the 
woods for years, on such food as the woods 
produced, and on the product of forays on the 
Spanish villages. His life and his costume sug- 
gested the savage. He was a man of low estate, 
or he would have been an officer instead of a_ 
private soldier; but he was a born gentleman, | 
and I kept his pretty cup as a cherished personal | 
souvenir of our meeting until the fortunes of 
war deprived me of it. 
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Volcanic Dust. 


Older readers will recall that nearly sixteen 
years ago the sunset sky was brilliant here and | 
in Europe for many months together. The | 
cause of this unusual redness was referred to | 
volcanic eruptions in the East Indies. The | 
dust reflected colored rays, as vapor does in the 
air. Similar effects have been observed on other 
occasions. Perhaps the best account we have of 
the drifting of volcanic dust is that from Barbados | 
at the time of the eruption in St. Vincent, one 
hundred miles away, on the first of May, 1812. 


Barbados has a shallow soil above the coral. | 
It will hardly be believed that the outbreak in 
St. Vincent increased the soil of Barbados and 
actually fertilized it. Across the sea for all these 
miles came this wonderful shower—probably the 
most novel way in which one colony could assist | 
another. 

From half twelve in the early morning to 
six o’clock in the evening, Barbados went through 
one of the most extravrdinary experiences that 
can befall any people. At the earlier hour a 
great cloud came over Barbados—a cloud that 
seemed to touch the ground; then a sandy grit 
began to fall. At two o clock sharp explosions 
were heard, resembling the cannonade of ships. 
‘Then ashes fell, and sounds like distant thunder 
came upon the ear. 

There was a glimmering of daylight about 
half past five. After this the darkness became 
blacker than ever. Ashes continued to fall in 
heavy showers. Globes of fire were occasionally 
seen through the darkness. Up to noon, light 
breezes and constant falls of ashes were observed. | 
Large birds, loaded with fine ashes, fell to the | 
ground. 

For twelve hours the island was visited with 
darkness and ashes, the latter falling in a fine 

wder. It was then a dull twilight for some 
hours, and in the afternoon the darkness again 
set in, and did not lift until the following 
morning. 

The cause of this strange phenomenon was not 
an action at sea, as at first supposed. Days | 
passed, and stil] the matter remained unex- | 
lained. At length news came of the eruption 
In St. Vincent, and the explanation was obvious. 
The ashes had’ been bi ht to Barbados by the 
upper currents of air. | 
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Boston, Mass., July 20, 1899. 


T twenty-nine min- 
A utes past five o'clock 
in the afternoon, 
one minute ahead of the | 
fifty-five miles an hour 
speed which he had been | 
asked to make, Koy: 
stopped President Sanford’s special train at 
Mid Haven. In extreme fatigue he sat quite 
still, while Sandy, the fireman, straightened 
himself with difficulty. 

“Ow! Me ould back’s clane broke!” he 
said. “I feel as if I wuz about sixty-six years 
ould. Begorra, there aint another man on the 
road kin bate that run! Hullo! phwat’s the 
matter wid ye, Professor?” for Roy was very 
pale, and had almost fallen trying to get down 
off his seat. 

“Look out! You'll burn ye on the b’iler!” 
Sandy cried, leaping forward. “Here, let me 
lift yedown. Ye’re jist a little faint wid the 
heat.” Then the good Irishman got cool 
water and bathed Professor's face and hands; 
but some minutes passed before he had recov- 
ered his nerve. 

While the passenger agent and Superinten- 
dent Good drove away with two of the Great 
Central officials to the steamer where President. 
Landon was, the party in President Sanford's 
car thanked goodness the fearful ride was 
finished, and had themselves brushed by the 
porter. ‘Then the young people began to be 
merry again, accusing one another of having 
been frightened. Meanwhile President Sanford 
took from his wallet a twenty-dollar bill, and 
told his secretary to summon the engineer to 
the car. 

As Roy came slowly up to the president, 
that magnate was about to tender the bill 
when he caught sight of the young engineer's 
face, dropped his band and said in astonish- 
ment at Roy’s youthfulness, “You can't be 
the engineer that brought us over the road 
today?” 

“I am, though,” Roy said, modestly. 

Mabel Sanford and Kitty Pitkin sprang up 
at the sound of Roy’s voice—they had not 
recognized him through the grime on his face. 
“Why, how do you do, Roy?” they both said 
at once, and both held ont their hands, to 
the astonishment of the president. 

“It’s you that has been giving us such a 
terrible shaking up, is it?” said Kitty Pitkin. 

And then Mabel said, “Papa, this is Mr. 
Roy Bell, son of Principal Bell of the Peru 
High School, where 1 attended when we lived 
in Peru. Roy was a classmate of Kit’s and 
mine; and J haven’t seen him for nearly three 
years—and —” 

“And we're awfully glad to see you now, 
Roy!’ Kitty added. 

President Sanford put the bill into his left 
hand, and gave Koy his right. ‘Then he 
extended the money, saying, ““Mr. Bell, please 
hand that to your fireman—he must have 
worked very hard on this trip. You seem to 
have stood it remarkably well, young man.” 

“Pretty well, sir,” said Roy, and bowed 
himself out quickly, for he longed to see 
Sandy’s joy over so substantial an addition to 
the fund for bringing the old mother out from | 
Treland. 

Then the girls broke out in a torrent of | 
praises of Roy, and explanations of what they 
supposed to be his reasons for giving up a 
college course. They were not far wrong in 
some of these guesses, but when they began to 
lament that a boy so clever should have turned 
to a career so laborious and “low,” the 
president interfered. 

“Nonsense! Didn’t I run an engine for 
three years? I hate to hear American girls 
talking such rubbish—as if a thorough mechanic 
might not be anybody’s social equal! ‘This | 
one looks like a first-rate man; and don’t you 
suppose his folks get a good deal more pride | 
and satisfaction out of his manly life than if 
he was some finicking dude, or were selling 
things, or teaching, or reporting, or something 
like that ?”” 

The girls were so pleased to hear him 
praising Koy that they objected just enough to 
keep him going for fifteen minutes or so, ; 
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| congratulate you on your victory, for which | praised for it, all considered that he was too 


to Peru with the large engine on a freight- 
train, they found everybody astir about 
the changes to result from the combination 
against the Big Square. It had been decided 
to put on one entirely new train each way, 
and to increase the speed of the other 
through trains. Officials were already busy 
over a new time schedule. 

Among engineers the question was, “Who 
will run the new train?” It was to be} 











and then he was interrupted by the very fast, it was to have the right of way; 
officials returning from seeing President driving it would be a great strain on the 
Landon. nerves, and the pay of the engineer would 





be much higher than had hitherto been | 
given to any engineer on the road. 

To those not acquainted with railway 
work, it may seem strange that no one, not | 


“Tam very sorry to have to tell you,” 
id the Great Central superintendent, 
“that our president, Mr. Landon, agrees 
to your whole proposition, and we are 
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‘WHY, HOW DO YOU DO, ROY?" 


to put on the fast trains as soon as we can get | Roy himself, not even Sandy, expected Profes- 
them ready.” Ife laughed good-naturedly. ' sor to be put on the fast train. Although he had | 
“Now that it is settled,” he continued, ‘I made a great run yesterday, and was generally 


you may thank that engineer of yours. Where young for the great strain of running so fast a 
Lam going to get sueh men I don't know!" train regularly, day in and day out. Some! 
“Oh, we raised him,” boasted Superintendent ' mature man of tried endurance would surely 
Good, “right there in our own schovls and be chosen. 
shops at Peru. ‘That’s the best way to get! ‘There was little doubt as to where the honor 
good engineers. Select likely boys and train : would go. “Jack Wild has that thing tucked 
them.” ; away in his vest pocket,” so Fatty Crooks put 
“Oh, yes! Train!” the Great Central official | the general opinion. 
answered. “It's got to be in the boy first. In fact, Wild was in physique, nerve and 
Engineers for fast trains are born, not made. | experience, an ideal engineer for a fast train. 
Where this demand for fast men is going to be| The points against him were his gambling 
supplied from, 1 don’t know!” | habits and his disposition to treat maliciously 
So the ofticials went away to begin the any one he disliked. The pious master- 
discussion of arrangements for the fast trains, mechanic would not deny the ability of Wild, 
and the party left in the president’s car divided although he did not wish to give him the run, 
up, and sut and talked. Mabel and Kitty because of his character. In this, however, 
went to one end of the car: Mr. and Mrs.| Andrew Moore was overruled, and to Wild 
Sanford occupied the opposite end; and curi- | went the great engine and the fast train. 
ously, each pair talked of the same young It was started with much flourish in the 








man. 
“I don’t know when I've been more favor- | 
ably impressed by a young man!’ Mabel 
heard her father say; and then Kitty looked 
steadily at Mabel, and Mabel blushed crimson, 
and said, “O Kitty, you are such a goose!” 
The next day, when Roy and Sandy returned , 


| elegant equipment. 


newspapers, and was a success at the start. | 
travellers being attracted by its speed and 
Soon the train often 
numbered ten cars. It was vestibuled through- 
out, and the vestibule arrangement made it 
much harder to haul. 

New and more powerful locomotives were | 
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ordered for the lengthening train, and the more 
it grew in weight the greater was the strain on 
the engineer. Wild’s name became associated 
witb it in the newspapers; the reporters fell 
into a foolish fashion of puffing him; and this 
vastly magnified his already high opinion of 
his own importance, for he had never before 
been “boomed” in printer’s ink, which often 
gives to the unaccustomed a peculiar intoxica- 
tion. Fatty Crooks soon noted that Wild's 
head was turned by it all. 

The handsome pay that the fast train gave 
him proved to be a curse to Wild—he had more 
money for gambling. Before three months 
had gone he spent all his spare time in a resort 
in Peru kept by a man called Montezuma, and 
familiarly known as “The Fandango,” or 
“The Fan.” He became fascinated by the 
game of faro, and borrowed so much money to 
meet his inevitable losses that even his home 
was mortgaged. Still he appeared to have 
retained his nerve as an engineer, and ran his 
train fairly well. 

But he was being watched by Superintendent 
Good with anxiety. As for old Andrew Moore, 
he openly declared that no one frequenting 
such a place as Montezuma’s was fit for a 
responsible position upon a railroad. and would 
have discharged Wild at once had it not been 
for the superintendent, who bore with the 
gambler partly out of consideration for Wild, 
and partly because he did not wish to come 
into collision with the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, who might back Wild if he 
were dismissed without having first given cause 
in his work that could be clearly stated. 

Eventually he gave such cause. Always 
eager to get to the gaming table, his habit was 
to leave his engine almost entirely to his 

fireman, after reaching the Peru depot; 
but one day he had a fireman who did 
not know his habits, and therefore did 
not give due care to the engine, which 
was left with a strong fire and little 
water, so that the crown sheet of the 
fire-box was badly warped and burned. 
.As a result, the large, costly locomotive 
had to be almost dismantled for repairs 
at a time when its services were pecul- 
iarly needed. 

On being called to account for this, 
Wild denied that he had neglected 
his engine, declared that the burning 
was due to the negligence of the round- 
house employés, and asseverated that 
he was not absent from the engine 
until he bad put it safely away in the 
engine-house. As investigation proved 
these statements to be false, Superin- 
tendent Good discharged Wild from the 
company’s employ. 

At once Wild, an influential member 
of the locomotive brotherhoud, made 
complaint to the fraternity about his 
discharge, and soon a committee of that 
powerful organization came to discuss 
the matter with Superintendent Good. 

He stopped his work, took out the 
written report of the evidence taken at 
the investigation into Wild’s case, and 
faced the committee with, “Gentlemen, 
I cannot manage a railroad and protect 
human lives with men who are not 

faithful and truthful. Here is the evidence in 
the case. Examine it for yourselves.” 

The committee, after examining all the 


| papers carefully, admitted that the case was 


clear against Wild. ‘Mr. Good,” said their 
chairman, “the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


| Engineers has no support for an unfaithful or 


untruthful man. 
as you do.” 

“That finishes that case,” said the superin- 
tendent to himself, as he put the papers away. 
He did not imagine that his troubles with 
Wild had hardly begun. 

Now the fast train began to run with serious 
irregularity. Engineer after engineer was tried 
on her, with the result of showing two things 
conspicuously—the men who could run her 


We condemn Wild as fully 


| well for a few days could not endure the strain, 


and the men who could endure the strain simply 
could not make the time required. Some who 
wished to be tried were obviously too reckless, 
others too old and nerveless. 

Meantime Roy Bell attended strictly to his 
duty of running an ordinary passenger-train, 
and did not appear at all as a candidate for 
the place of engineer of the fast train. He 
considered himself debarred from the Flyer by 
youthfulness, although he did not doubt his 
ability to run it successfully. 

What the superintendent was looking for 
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was a man of Wild’s age and type, without his | 
dissipation, and the master-mechanic seemed also 
to be earnestly looking for such a man. They 
tried candidate after candidate for many weeks, 
and still the Flyer was too often late; and as 
engineer after engineer made way for another, 
the old Scotchman would say to himself, ‘Weel, 
weel—a’ things come to them that has patience; 
bat still I’m feared he’s too young.” 

Finally the old man said to the superintendent, 
“Suppose I try young Bell on the Flyer for a 
trip or two, and see hoo he’ll stand it. Yon 
man that's on it nvo ’s no what’s needed.”” 

“All right. 1l’ve been thinking of it myself,” 
said Mr. Good. 

When Roy was called away to go on the Flyer 
he said to his fireman on the slow passenger- 
train, “This is only temporary. I will soon be 
back with you again, Sandy.” $ 

“Yes, ye will—whin the walkin’s good back 
tothe ould counthry !”” said Sandy, disconsolately. 

“If I don't come back to you, you’ll come 
forward to me,” said Roy, and so left the 
faithful Irishman in good hope of promotion. 

Professor made his first trip on time and found 
it delightful, for the road-bed had been bettered 
since the day he ran the special train, and he 
had a new locomotive specially suited to the 
work. Back to Peru he went on time with 
great ease, and there received an order to remain 
on the Flyer until further notice. 

Now at about this time the condition of Jack 
Wild had become deplorable. Discharged by 
the management, and not countenanced by the 
brotherhood, the gambler could get no employ- 
ment as engineer on any road. In his despair 
the wretched man hung about Montezuma‘s— 
not gambling now, for he had lost his alli—until 
Superintendent Good, out of pity for his wife , 
and daughters, gave him employment in the 
roundhouse, much to the annoyance of old 
Andrew Moore and Watty Gibb, who were 
strongly of the opinion that Wild was not to be 
trusted in any capacity ; but they were incapable 
of imagining the malignity with which Wild saw 
Professor running the locomotive that the elder 
engineer still thought of as “mine.’’ 

For Roy remained on the Flyer, and after it 
settled down again to keeping its schedule time 
regularly the train became more popular than 
ever, and grew heavier than the officials desired— 
increasing during the season of summer travel to 
twelve, thirteen and even fifteen heavy cars. 
Still Roy succeeded wonderfully in making time, 
and gave much of the credit to Sandy, for he 
had soon succeeded in promoting his faithful | 
friend. 

One hot afternoon, as Professor came to his 
engine preparatory to going out with his train, 
he met Wild face to face in a narrow doorway. 
‘The young man stepped aside and bowed 
respectfully and even sympathetically, for he 
cherished no recollection of Wild’s unkindness 
to him in the days when he had been a fireman, 
and he was sorry to see so able an engineer 
reduced to a wiper’s work; but Wild did not 
return the bow. With a strange look of trium- 
phant malice he passed on his way. 

The train was unusually heavy that day, and 
as they left the depot Roy leaned out of the cab 
window and looked back at it. 

“Give me lots of steam, Sandy,” he said. 
“We've got an awful luad for this fast time 
to-day. 

Sandy hurled in the coal, the furnace fairly 
roared with the heat, and they had rushed over 
some twenty miles when the Irishman noticed 
Professor staring anxiously at his water-gage. 
‘The boiler, which seemed full enough as they 
started, did not take water as it should; the 
heavy train was using up more than the injector- 
pipes were supplying. Koy had opened his own 
injector full, in his desire to see the water rise, 
but it still kept falling. 

“Turn on your injector full!” he shouted to 
Sandy. 

Sandy obeyed instantly, for at a glance he saw ' 
that the boiler was generating steam too rapidly ; | 
but with both injector-pipes open the water kept 
falling. 

“Don't put in any more coal!” Roy shouted, 
as Sandy opened the furnace dour. ‘Look at 
the injector-pipes!” ‘They were leaking angry | 
jets of steam and water at the joints near the 
floor of the cab. 

All doubt as to what to do vanished from 
Roy's mind now. He shut off the steam until | 
the train was barely moving. Then leaping to | 
the fireman’s side of the engine, he seized the 
long lever by which the furnace grates were 
turned and began shaking with all his might. | 

“Here! Sandy, quick!’ he cried. “Help me, 
wet the fire dumped, or I"l] burn all my firebox !’" | 

Sandy pushed the young form out of the way, 
took strong hold of the lever, and soon had the 
track below streaming with fire. Roy stopped 
his train beyond the blazing coal, and sprang ; 
down out of the midst of the steam and water. 
‘The conductor came running forward, windows | 
began to go up, and the general query was, , 
“What's the matter?” 

Roy explained brietly to the conductor before 
the passengers crowded about them, and the 
conductor at once sent brakemen with flags and, 
lanterns to stop any train that might be approach- ! 
ing. 

‘Then the conductor asked, “What did it?” | 

“1 can’t find out much until that steam will 
let me into the cab; but it looks as if some one; 
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had been tampering with the injectors. Some- 
body'll haye to walk to Ordway, Clancy, and 
send back word for another engine to get us out. 
of here. It’s about three miles. It’s the only 
thing to do.” And Clancy did it promptly. 

When the steam had subsided, Roy climbed 
into the cab with the conductor and inspected 
the pipes. They found that the joints bad been 
almost dug out—not cut entirely through, but 
left so that they would last until the train was 
well out on the road. Some malicious meddler 
had designed that Roy should burn his furnace 
before the lack of water was sufficiently realized, 
and nothing but his watchfulness and prompti- 
tude in decision had defeated the scheme. 


Who had played so dastardly a trick? Cer- | 
. | safety. 


tainly some one well acquainted with locomotives. 
Certainly some one employed in the roundhouse. 
Both Sandy and Roy believed they could name 
the man, but they made no accusation aloud. 

‘Two hours passed before they heard the sound 
of the relief train with Superintendent Good, 
Master-Mechanic Andrew Moore, and a gang of 
men from Peru on board. When it stopped, the 
officials hurried forward to Roy, and were soon 
inspecting the broken pipes. 

“You see, I couldn’t get water out of my 
tank, and I just had to dump my fire and let the 
train lie here,” said Professor. 

“Exactly right,” replied the superintendent, 


' “or we should have had another disabled engine, 
just at the busiest season of the year.” 

Andrew Moore gave the injectors the most 
careful examination. “Aye, aye! It’s a’ plain 
enough to me,” he muttered; but he named no 
one as guilty, although he began a cautious, | 
diligent inquiry as soon as he returned to 
Peru. 

Two days later Jack Wild was finally dis- 
charged from the company’s service, for reasons 
stated to him privately—reasons which he would 
be most unlikely to publish; reasons which the 
company wished to conceal, lest the public 
should get an impression that the Flyer had: 
enemies in its own shops, and therefore could 
not be depended on for speed or even for 


This winking at a crime for the sake of 


as well as wrong, as do so many of the actions 
founded on distrust of the public sense, and it 
doomed Roy Bell to incur a tremendous risk for 
no fatit of his own. Meantime the situation 
was that his reputation stood higher than ever, 
and that a foe who would never cease from 
desire to injure him and the company had been 
allowed to go free to use his minute knowledge 
| Of the Northern Trunk line as might seem best 
; to his revengeful nature. 

(To be continued.) 



























T rains,” said Isadora. She 

was sitting by a tub of 
water, serubbing lemons 
with a brush. Lemons 
ripened from November to 
March, and it was Feb- 
ruary now. The lemons 
were a little discolored by a fungus growth, and 
that was the reason why Isadora and the rest 
were scrubbing them. 

Isadora was fourteen years old, and most of 
the others about the room 
were also girls; but among 
them worked old Juana, 
a sharp-tongued Mexican 
woman, who was still able 
to scrub lemons and sculd 
the girls. Old Juana said 
of herself, “Pies que son 
duchos de andar no pue- 
den quedos estar.” (Feet 
that are used to moving about. 
cannot keep still.) She meant 
that she had been accus- 
tomed to work all her life, 
and did not propose to leave 
off working now. 

From the room where 
she washed lemons, Isadora 
could look out the window 
at the lemon orchard, where 
pickers were going over the 
trees, 

“Ea! How it rains!” 
ejaculated another girl, and 
she laughed as she saw the 


lemon-gatherers begin to run for shelter from 


the shower. It had rained much this month—a 
far-Western downpour, justifying the name of 
the “wet season” instead of winter, for the grass 
was green. 


“Afliccion!” groaned old Juana, crossly, 
as she scrubbed lemons and looked with stern 


eyes at the girls who had clustered to look | 


out of the window. 
negligencia?”” 


“Waste you the time in 


The girls smiled at one another, and leisurely | 


went back to their lemon-scrubbing. Old Juana 
grumbled on as she pleased. She seemed as 
well as usual; but next day she was not there, 
nor the next, nor the next. Isadora and the 


other girls who lived in the region about the | 






when for hours the 
full to its utmost 


enormous. One evening, 
upper reservoir had been 
capacity and pouring over the only safety-valve, 
the concrete sluice, into the lower reservoir, it 
was discovered that the dam between the upper 
and the lower reservoirs was beginning to 
show signs of giving way under the prodigious 
pressure. 

The Jower reservoir, containing millions of 
gallons, had risen no less than thirteen feet in 
twenty-four hours. All the overtlow from the | 


ROSITA!" 


“ROSA MIA! 


upper reservoir had to run into the lower one. 
| If the dam between them gave way, and twenty- 
five million gallons from the upper reservoir were 
precipitated into the many millions of additional 


would cause the dam of the lower reservoir to 
collapse. 

Nobody believed the lower dam cuuld stand 
such a wave. ‘The water already contained in 


' avoidance of publicity turned out to be ill-judged | 


| running to find her six children, 
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anything to carry away part of their furniture or 
belongings. Many abandoned everything and 
fled. Wild fright overwhelmed the district. 

The news spread to the Swedes, the Germans, 
the Mexicans, the Americans, in all the threat- 
ened little houses. 

Isadora and her married sister, with whose 
family Isadora lived, heard the wild outcries, 
and threw up a window of their little house to 
listen. 

“Get out of your homes, quick as you can!” 
they heard the policeman shout. ‘The dam 
between the upper and the lower reservoir has 
begun to give way! If it goes, the second dam 
won’t hold!” 

All around confusion reigned. Shouts rang 
through the darkness. The pouring rain, the 
booming of the swollen creek, added to the fear. 

“We shall all be drowned!’ screamed one 
woman, running in the dark. “It’s coming 
now! I hear it!” 

The doctor was just going away from old 
Juana’s house, near the creek, when the news 
came. 

“You must not move old Juana out of the 
house in this pouring rain!” exclaimed the doctor 
hurriedly to Mrs. Silva, one of the neighbors who 
had occasionally helped take care of Juana since 
her illness began. ‘Exposure will certainly kill 
her! She is in a critical stage of pneumonia! 
She may be drowned if the flood comes, but she 
will certainly die if she’s taken out of that warn 
room into such weather as it is to-night!” 

“Si, sevor,” answered frightened Mrs. Silva, 
“We will not 


, take her out.’” 


“What will you do?” called the doctor, but 
there rose no answer from the darkness and the 


‘ tumult. 


He could not stay, for he was urgently needed 
by a very ill patient in another district. 

“Somebody will surely attend to Juana,” he 
thought, and galloped away on his rounds. 

In the hurried alarm, the one thought of the 
people of the threatened district was to get 
away. ‘They had not time to think of anything 
else. Sharp-tongued, little-loved old Juana was 
forgotten in the confusion. Those who had 
horses put their families in wagons and drove 
frantically away through the pouring rain, whip- 
ping their horses to a gallop. Viles of house- 
hold goods were thrown out into the night 
and lay soaking. Isadora’s married sister ran 
screaming out of her house with her children. 
‘Trembling Isadora caught 
shawls and wraps and fled, 
too. 

But as they ran, Isadora 
caught sight of the dim 
light in the back window 
of old Juana’s little house. 

“What will they do with 
Juana?” panted Isadora, 
hurriedly, as she ran beside 
one of the neighbors. 

“The médico said she 
must not be moved,” gasped 
the woman, running. “If 
she is moved into this 
storm, she dies! Who 
would kill her? Let her 
be. Perhaps to her will 
not come harm.” 

Isadora and the woman 
ran on, but frightened as 
she was, Isadora’s heart 
hesitated, although her feet 
fled. Was no one left with 
old Juana? Did the sick, 
helpless old woman know 
that she was left alone, 
with the great wall of 
water coming to drown 
her? Sharp-tongued as 
Juana had been, Isadora 
could not help a feeling of 
pity for her, if she were now left helpless. 

It was no wonder the alarmed people had 
forgotten Juana. They had their families, their 
furniture, their horses to save; but she, Isadora, 
had nothing. She would only run back through 
the rain for a moment, and just see if old Juana 
were really alone or frightened. 

“I go back to see about Juana,” called Isadora 
to her sister, who ran on, answering something 


creek, and went home nights, and came up to the lower reservoir would make a destructive 
the American’s orchard every week-lay in lemon | flood, but with both reservoirs combined, between 
harvest, brought word that old Juana, who also | | forty and fifty million gallons of water in a wall 
lived in the creek region, had pneumonia, and | forty feet high would go sweeping down the 
that the médico came to see her. Some of the creek with irresistible force, carrying before it 
neighbors took turns looking after her. all the homes of the creek district. Stretching 
‘The rain continued. It was a deluge of days. up and down its banks—-sometimes even built 
The creek swelled high. This creek, which ran almost on the creek bottom itself—were the 
on the outskirts of the town, came from the homes of almost five hundred families. and Isadora hurriedly put fuel on the fire. 
hills, At the head of the cafion were the two, This evening, as soon as it was known that|  “‘I will leave her with a fire, anyway,” thought 
great reservoirs of a cemetery association. The the upper dam was beginning to give way, while | the girl. 
upper reservoir, capable of containing twenty-, workmen fought the threatening break, police; ‘Then when the fire burned, Juana moaned so 
five million gallons, had a dam of earth and rock men rushed to give warning to the five hundred | that Isadora, although she hardly dared to stay 
thirty-two feet high. Just below this reservoir | threatened homes. In the darkness and the! a moment, hastily made a poultice and put it on 
was a second one, also capable of holding pouring rain the policemen hurried from house the old woman's chest to alleviate the pain. 
twenty-five million gallons, and having a retain- to house. One policeman took the houses at! ‘{ will leave her ina minute! I must go! I 
ing dam forty feet high. ‘The previous year the the head of the creek, another the houses at the must hurry!” the frightened girl kept saying to 
two reservoirs had been dredged and their | foot, the third those in the middle. As they ; herself; and still old Juana moaned, and trem 
capacity enlarged, so that now both together hurried with the news, the police left terror and | bling Isadora, listening for the loud crash of 
could hold fifty million gallons, although the confusion behind them. Panie-stricken women | doom, kept doing what she could for Juana. 
dams had never yet been put to the test of and children rushed, screaming, out into the! ‘The fire will burn a while,” Isadora kept 


unintelligible. 

Isadora ran back. Juana’s little house was 
built near the side of the creek, and would be 
sure to go if the wall of water came. The girl 
hurriedly climbed the steps and went in. No 
one was there save Juana; the old woman lay in 
the farther of the two little rooms, where the fire 
was by this time going out. Juana was moaning, 


| gallons of the lower reservoir, the sudden = 





holding back so much water. storm. Men, listening for the roar presaging thinking. “I must go quickly!” 
During the present downpour the drainage destructic suatched their children, dragzed She did not believe that Juana knew about 
from the hills into the reservoirs had been. their wives, or ran for carts, for wheelbarrows— : the destruction that. threatened the district, No 
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one had told her. As Isadora worked, the 
shouts outside had grown less, till at last they 
ceased altogether. 

“TI will go now!” thought Isadora, 

She seized her shawl, and stood an instant 
looking at Juana. Poor old Juana! The old 
woman muttered incoherent things, coughing 
and moaning at intervals. 

‘The fire would go out after a while. Noone 
would be here to replenish it. The room would 
grow cold; the doctor had said it must be kept 
warm. If the great wall of water came, no 
one would be here to seize old Juana and try to 
save her. 

“But oh, I must go! 
afraid!” whispered Isadora. 

She slipped through the other room and out of 
the door, and stood irresolute on the stoop, just 
shelteved from the pouring rain. Poor old 
Juana! Would she die without care? 
would give tLa medicine and make the warm 
poultice when the pain was bad? 


1 must! I am so 


Isadora’s frightened young eyes peered out into ; 


the darkness. Lights were usually numerous in 
the district around the creek, but now all was 
blackness—not a gleam from any of the houses 
as far as she could see. A sense of terror crept 
over the girl! Everybody had gone! Every- 
body! She could not stay alone to face what 
was coming. Surely it must be coming, or all 
the people would not have fled! Poor old 
Juana! 

Isadora shivered. Had not a girl a right to 
live? Would it be so very wrong to run away 
from Juana? How horrible it would be to hear 
the great wall of water come roaring down, 
tearing down crashing houses and sweeping 
them away, and to run one’s self, and be caught, 
and go down, down, screaming, choking, drown- 
ing, crying vainly for help amid the waters! 


Todrown! To risk such a death for the sake of 
an old woman! 

Hark! What was that roar? Isadora caught 
her breath. 

“It comes!” she screamed. “Heaqui! Vele. 
ahil” 


She leaped from the steps into the rain, and 
fled away, her heart beating to suffocation. The 


loud booming was near. She sped on. She! 


stopped, trembling, and looked back. It was 
the creek, and not the tidal wave! 

But, oh, how she wanted to run on! If the 
flood of waters came, could she get old Juana 
out of the house and away before they would 
both be engulfed? 

“She does not know now! I could run and 
leave her, and she would not know!” thought 
Isadora. * 

But still that faint light from old Juana’s 
home held the girl’s eyes. 

“Come back!” the light said. ‘Come back! 
Who will attend to her needs to-night, if not 
you? She may die, without anybody’s care! 
God gives you the charye of her to-night.” 

How the creek roared! Isadora pulled her 
shawl more tightly about her and flew back 
through the rain. 

“She is old—old!” panted Isadora. “If I 
were old and sick, and had nobody —ah, 
miseria !” 

A sob broke from the frightened young girl. 
Breathless she reached the door, flung off her 
wet shaw] and crept in. The old woman’s 
hands were wandering aimlessly around, as if 
seeking something. 

“They left me,” she moaned pitifully in her 


own tongue. “They all left old Juana!” 
Isadora’s heart stirred within her. She bent 
down. 
“Juana,” she said, “I am here. It is I, 


Isadora. Be comforted. I will not leave you.” 

Juana did not answer cohereitly, but the 
groping old hands reached one of Isadora’s and 
held it tightly. Then Juana babbled on about 
something else, her words interrupted by cough- 
ing. After a while Juana fell asleep. Isadora 
softly built up the fire again. Then the girl 
crept into the other room and knelt down by the 
window, and looked out at the blackness and 
listened—listened—listened. She had promised 
to stay. _She could not break her word; but the 
terror was on Isadora yet. If only some one 
were here to speak to! But to be alone, and 
listen for the awful crash which she believed 


would come! 
“But I cannot leave her! I cannot!’’ Isadora 
said to herself. ‘She is old—old!” 


The girl looked out at the storm, and listened, 
and prayed and listened. 

Up at the reservoirs this night, although 
Isadora did not know it, the hole in the higher 
dam was rapidly increasing in size. Men ran 
through the thick rain and darkness, shouting to 
one ancther. There were lanterns flashing, 
there were sounds of lumbering carts bringing 
loads of earth and broken rock. Men who had 
already been working for hours were packing 
down the earth to make it solid. ‘Those who 
ran with lanterns along the masonry coping of 
the fences surmounting the dam could see how 
near the great bulwark, although thirty-two feet 
high, had come to yielding under the pressure of 
the twenty-five million gallons behind it. 

The earth had sunk several feet away from 
the fence, and the posts supporting the coping 
had been wrenched out of place by the pressure. 
Most dreadful of: all, the cement work and earth 
of part of the upper dam had begun to slide. 


Who | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| “Hurry! Hurry! If there’s a landslide into 
the lower reservoir, God help the homes down 
yonder!” 

There were loud shouts to horses. 

“The lower dam's leaking!” yelled a man 
through the night. ‘Hurry with the syphons!”” 

Men ran to the lower reservoir. Leaks had 
| started in the retaining wall there. Workmen 
brought mixtures of straw, manure and clay, 
and tamped it into the crevices. There was the 
gleam of lanterns all along the wali. ‘Thousands 
of gallons an hour were pouring from the upper 
into the lower reservoir. From the sides of the 
lower came the voices of men shouting about 
syphons. 

Ever since dark, men had been making syphons 
; and setting them to work, as a last resort to 
; unburden the lower reservoir. Four-inch pipes 
had been hauled to the lower dam. Screwing 
the sections of pipe at right angles, workmen 
filled these impromptu syphons with water, and 
having no pumping apparatus to start the 
syphons, they plugged them at both ends. One 
end of such syphon would then be put under the 
surface of the reservoir, and the other end lower 
down in the waste passage. Both plugs of a 
syphon would then be taken out at the same 
moment, and the water would begin to rush out. 

The sluice of the lower reservoir was open, of 
course, and the forty stop-cocks throughout the 
large cemetery were open, and the fountains 
were all on at full play in the rain; but despite 
this and despite syphons, the water in the lower 
reservoir rose steadily. 

“Twenty-eight feet!" said one man, whose 
face was white in the lantern light, and who was 
splashed from head to foot with mud and water. 

“Twenty-eight feet, and rising!” the word 
went around. What would it be before morning? 

There rose an almost despairing cry from a 
man at one end of the retaining wall. ‘Jim! 
Hurry! Quick! It’s giving way here!” 

But back at old Juana’s, Isadora knew nothing 
of how the men fought the water. She only 
waited, white-faced, by the window, as the dark, 
fear-lengthened hours went on. Every little 





while she crept away to keep the fire going, or 

went to Juana if she moaned. Once when the 
roar of the creek and the appalling waiting 
seemed more than the girl could bear, Isadora | 
crept to Juana’s bedside. The old woman 

opened her eyes and looked fixedly a long time! 
with fever-bewildered eyes at Isadora, sitting in 

the light of the dim lamp. 

“Do you want anything, Juana?” asked 
Isadora at last, unable to understand the mean- | 
ing of the prolonged, feverish gaze. 

Juana slowly put out her wrinkled hand till it | 
reached Isadora’s hair. The old hand passed 
over the girl’s tresses with a motion that in any 
other person would have been thought a caress. 

“Rosa!” murmured old Juana, with the soft 
Spanish sound of the s. ‘Rosa mia! Rosita!’’ 

Then Isadora understood. 

“She thinks I am her little girl that died so| 
Jong ago,”’ thought Isadora. “Her Rosa—poor | 
Juana’s only daughter. I had forgotten her 
sorrows. Pobrecita!” ; 


they are watching every point, and they think ! 
the worst danger is over. Some of the people} 
will come back to their homes to-day, probably !”" , 

He looked at old Juana. “She is a little 
better,” he said. “You have kept the room 
warm all night?” 

“Yes, seiior,’’ answered Isadora. 

The doctor looked at her. 

“The men who fought the water all night | 
have not been braver than you,” he said. “If 
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Juana lives, it will be because she was not taken 
out into the storm, and she has had your care. 
If you’ll stay here a little while longer, 11] go 
get somebody to relieve you, so you can go and 
rest. Somebody will dare come, now that the 


danger is less.” 

The doctor hurried away, and Isadora waited, 
glad of heart. Perhaps she had done what 
Rosa, the little girl of long ago, would have done 
for old Juana. 


| POI AND POI MAKING | 


INH 





HAT maize was 
to the American 
Indian, what 
rice is to the Chinaman, poi was and still is to 
the Hawaiian. It is the national dish, the one 
distinctive edible that marks off the island 
cuisine from all others. As poi is not only a 
most healthful and nutritious food but one that 
commends itself to the civilized palate, a short 
account of the taro plant and of its chief product 
may be of interest. 

The taro plant, Colocasia antiquorum var. 
esculentum, as the botanists name it, seems to 
have been derived originally from India, whence | 
it was widely diffused. It was cultivated in 
Egypt, along the Mediterranean, in the Canary 
Islands, the West Indies, in China and upon all 
the Pacific Islands inhabited by the Polynesian 
race. Wherever the Polynesians migrated, they 
carried their precious taro with them, and it is 
in their northernmost outposts, the Hawaiian 
Islands proper, that the plant is believed to attain 
its greatest perfection. 

It is a semiaquatic plant, growing freely along 
the muddy banks of streams and in wet places 
all over the islands at low altitudes. The 
abundant rainfall in some portions of the island 
of Hawaii, especially about Hilo, makes it 
possible to cultivate taro on the uplands, and its 
broad, arrow-head-shaped leaves of dark green | 
are a familiar sight around most of the native 
houses. 

A patch of taro, after being planted, requires 
a year or more to come to maturity. The plants 
require little care or cultivation during this long 
period, and once ready for digging the crop is a 
perpetual one, for the native plants as he digs. 
It is necessary only to cut off the tops of the 
tubers and insert them into the mucky soil, when 
they soon take root and flourish. 

The amount of food supplied by a fair-sized 
taro patch is prodigious. Probably a quarter of 
an acre of thrifty taro will feed a good-sized 
family. 

The leaves when young are tender and succu- 


The Taro Plant 


The tears of pity came into the young girl’s| lent, and when boiled make most delectable 
eyes. Juana’s weak old hand passed over | greens. These are known to the natives as luau, 
Isadora’s hair twice, thrice. Then the tired | and this name came to be applied also to a native 
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hand dropped, but tne wan old face was turned 
toward Isadora still. 

“Rosa mia,” whispered the old lips again, and 
Isadora, knowing for whom she was mistaken, 
bent forward and with tears on her cheeks softly | 
answered, “Madre mia,” even as little Rosita | 
might have done so long ago. | 

A faint smile came over old Juana’s face. | 
Her eyes closed, and she lay quietly breathing. 

So the long, slow night went on. Many times 
Isadora started, thinking from the uproar of the | 
creek that the final moment had come. She gave 
Juana her medicine at times, and kept up the fire. 

At last the gray dawn came upon the girl’s 
vigil. A horse galloped through the district, | 
and the doctor, mud-bespattered, sprang up the | 
steps of old Juana’s house. He found old | 
Juana still asleep. 

“Child, have you stayed here all night alone?” | 
the doctor asked Isadora. 

“Yes, sefior,” answered Isadora. 
great wall of water coming, sefior?”’ 

The girl's*face was very pale, and her heavy 
eyes told what she had suffered. 

“The men have fought the water all night,” 


“Is the 





“Fight that slide!” shouted a man, running. 








said the doctor. “It has been terrible! But | 


feast. To Europeans it 
now signifies almost any 
merrymaking on the part 
of the natives. 

But it is the root, or | 
more properly the tuber, 
of the taro plant that is | 
most highly prized. When ' 
taken from the ground 
this is of a dark brown 
color and shaped like a 
beet, but larger. While 
in the raw state, taro is 
entirely too acrid for the 
i] palate of any animal, 

two- or four-footed, save 
the hog, and it is by no 
means relished even by 
piggy. Thorough cook- 
ing, however, destroys | 
theacrid principle. Baked 
taro root is most tooth- 
some, and in general character is much like the 
sweet potato. Baked in the shape of cakes, | 
with a nice brown crust, it appeals to the taste | 
even of the most epicurean. 


The Ancient Recipe. 


But while taro may be cooked in a variety of | 
ways, and while it is good to the taste and whole- 
some in whatsoever manner it be served, it is in 
the shape of poi that it is most acceptable to the 
natives. 

The following is the ancient way of making 
the staple article: After being well washed, the 
tubers are placed in an oblong pit in the ground, 
called umu, in which a goodly number of stones 
have been heated very hot. Tubers and stones 
well mingled together are then covered with a 
thick layer of broad, green leaves, as of the 
banana, ti plant or of the taro. Water is then 
poured over all to insure plenty of steam, and 
the whole is covered with earth. After several 
hours’ steaming the roots are soft and ready for 
pounding, the epidermis having first been scraped 
off. 





Such is the ancient method of cooking taro. 


AWATI 
. By Prof H® 


For the earth-pit substitute a five. 
can and you have the modern we 


gallon kerosene 






So far the women may have done the work. 
Now it is the men’s turn. Al] superfluous 
clothing is usually dispensed with, which means 
that the malo or waist-cloth is considered 
sufficient. Indeed, any one who will watch a 
poi pounder at work for a short time will be 
likely to decide with the native that the less 
clothing the better; for there is no disguising the 
fact that good poi is to be had only through 
much labor and much perspiring. 

The poi board is about four feet long and say 
two feet broad, shallowly concave, rounded at 
the ends and may be likened to a huge platter. 
Usually it is made of Koa wood, which is much 
like mahogany in hardness and durability and 
something like it in color. 

The poi pestle is made from a bit of solid, 
hard-grained basalt rock, carefully selected, and 
worked into the shape of a short, broad pestle 
which weighs several pounds. Seating himself 
on the ground with the board between his out- 
stretched legs so as to steady it, the Kanaka 
swings the pestle well behind the head, often 
with both hands, and brings it heavily down 
upon one of the tubers, which is soun reduced to 
a pulpy, dough-like mass. Other roots are then 
added, and the mass under the stone soon 
grows larger and the pile of tubers as steailily 
diminishes. 


Tastes ‘‘Like Billstickers’ Paste.’’ 


Poi is sticky stuff, and the stone has to be 
dipped frequently into water while the dough is 
continually patted with wetted hands, and lifted 
from the board to prevent it from sticking. 

Poi is well-made when the dough is of an even 
consistency throughout, and is free from Jumps. 
This means that it must be steadily pounded for 
an hour or two. The dough is then firm and 
stiff, in which condition it is known as paiai. 
It is now readily transported, and it is in this 
condition that it is sold for consumption. 

The poi is ready to be eaten after it is thinned 
with water to the consistency of good paste; 
but it is not much esteemed till after it has stood 
for at least twenty-four hours or more, when it 
begins to ferment and sour. It gets more and 
more palatable for several days, the slight acidity 
adding much to its flavor. Poi is also thought 
to be more easily digested in the fermented 
state. 

Unappreciative Europeans, not to the manner 
trained, are apt to describe poi as smelling and 
tasting like billstickers’ paste. It may be so. 
If true, it only proves, not that poi is bad, but 
that we have hitherto overlooked a delectable 
article of food in billstickers’ paste. 

When it comes to the eating of the poi, there 
are several methods. The one that finds favor 
with most Europeans is to eat it with a fork or 
a spoon, but such is not the Hawaiian method. 
The native early discovered that the two first 
fingers of the right hand were made to eat poi 
with, and the primitive way is still good enough 
for the modern Kanaka. 

The two fingers are dipped into the sticky 
mess to just below the first joint, and withdrawn. 
with a neat little flourish which wraps the paste 
nicely around them. When inserted into the 
mouth and withdrawn properly the poi is all left 
behind, and nature does the rest. 

When a Kanaka family is at dinner, the poi 
pot is the centre dish, the pitce de résistance. 
Into it are dipped in turn the fingers of each 
member of the family, from the oldest to the 


| youngest. This statement is perhaps calculated 


to make the fastidious shudder, but we shall do 
well to remember that good table manners are a 
matter of custom, and as Kanaka habit sanctions 
this somewhat free and easy manner of eating, 
why should we object? 

Taro poi is the rea] and only accepted poi 
among the Hawaiians, but breadfruit treated in 
the same manner makes an equally nice food, 
and by some it is even more highly esteemed. 

Breadfruit-trees are not overabundant in the 
Hawaiian Islands, nor, I am told, are they so 
large nor so prolitic of their fine fruit as in the 
southern islandss where the poi is mostly mad. 
from breadfruit. 

So wedded to their poi are the Hawaiians that 
when they can get neither taro nor breadfruit [ 
have seen them making a sort of poi from flour. 
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‘The flour is first mixed with cold water, then | of the hot, gummy dough, skilfally evading the 
dropped into boiling water and converted into a | maternal cuffs that were liberally showered at, 


sticky dough which is pounded precisely like 
taro. It is then treated to a seound boiling. The 
resulting substance 1 am unable to name, but 
should judge it to be unexcelled as a test of 
digestion. 

At all events the Kanaka seems very fond of 
it, and I have seen the children crowd around the 
pot after the first boiling and scoop out handfuls 


rather than upon, their heads—for the Kanakas 
are very gentle and long-suffering with their 
children. 


I have seen frequently a Kanaka child hardly | 


able to walk, grasping in its chubby fists a long 
splinter with a ball of half-cooked dough impaled 
upon it. ‘They seem to regard such a dainty 


much as white children do a stick of candy. 





Tidmore Kane, in the rale estate busi-| ‘The pigtails and the greasers have it all their | 


ness, I’m wantin’ to see.” 

The gentleman addressed looked down with 
some astonishment upon the sharp little freckled 
visage that was upturned as he replied, “I am 
Mr. Kane, my boy. What do you want with 
me?” 

“Sure, I’ll be tellin’ ye, but it’s mighty glad 1 
am to see you, sir. Shake, then! I’m a name 
sake of yours, though belike you’re not knowin’ 
it, and I’m glad that [ favor you, now that I’ve 
set me two eyes on ye.” 

“Favor me, indeed, you young scarecrow!" | 

“(Qn the inside, I mane, and J’d be glad if it 
was on the outside, for it’s a mighty fine-lookin’ 
gentleman ye are, then. They do be tellin’ me 
you have the rintin’ of a-many of the houses 
hereabout, and it’s to rint the small place at the 
foot of the hill I’d be askin’. I'll pay you as 
much as fifty cents a week for it, and worruk 
out the rint if you say it’s a bargain.” 

Mr. Kane was growing interested. The sinall 
boy had a brisk, business way with him, quite | 
out of proportion to his size, which was that of 
an average ten-year-old. 

“It is a little out of the usual line to take 
work in return —” 

“Oh, it will be equally satisfactory if ye pay 
me in cash, then, Mr. Kane, sir, and ’tis a good 
bargain ye’ll have, wid me mother along wid me, 
and she that aiger to be at rest wanst more. Tis 
the plazed woman she’ll be that all’s settled so 
well.” 

“But hold on!” said Mr. Kane. “I like to 
know something about my tenants. What se- 
curity can you give me that I shall find you | 
responsible ?”” 

“Sure, I tould you that I was named after 
you, didn’t 1? It’s Peter Tidmore Kane 
Mulligan 1 am, and me mother says ye’ll be 
sure to mind Biddy Moran that was cook to ye 
wanst. But I’m ‘Tid for short. We'll move; 
in the day, and I'l] just come up for me orders 
in the mornin’,” and ‘Tid walked away as con- 
tentedly as if he carried a signed lease in his 
pocket. 

“Biddy Moran? To be sure. She worked 
for us one sunimer a dozen or more years ago,” 
said Mrs. Kane, when her husband appealed to 
her for contirmation of the boy’s story. “Not 
much of a cook, very green and a little queer, as 
I remember her. I’m afraid they’ll be a load on 
your hands, ‘Tidinore.” 

“Well, the old shell can't be much worse with 
them in it than standing empty, and I'll warn them 
out if they prove a nuisance. ‘Ihe boy will get | 
along if he favors me ‘on the inside,’ as he says,” ; 
and Mr. Kane laughed in recollection of the 
sharp, little, uncouth figure as contrasted with 
his own well-favored person. 

Sure enough, the first sight that greeted Mr. 
Kane the next morning was Tid, keenly exam- | 
ining his garden-beds, shaking his head porten- 
tously over poppies and lilies, and getting down 
on his knees to sniff at the tomato-vines, with a 
curious uncertainty, not to say contempt, that 
sent the garden’s owner hurrying down to pre- 
vent any possible catastrophe. 

“It's a fine lot of weeds ye’ve saved up for me, 
sir,” Tid greeted him, brightly, “but I’m feared 
they’ve run over the plants intirely. Or is ita 
wild garden you do be having here? Me mother 
tells me that you grow things smal] in this state, 
and ye do it uncommon well, I should say. 
Belike it has to be tuk out of you that way for 
the big hearts ye’ve got,” with a respectful 
deference that disarmed his employer's wrath. 

“Why, you young jackanapes, where have 
you seen anything finer, that you should be 
turning up your nose at my garden, pray ?” 

“Faix, I think it wor in Californay,”’ hazarded 
‘Tid, as if he were drawing his recollections from 
some deep well of memory. ‘The tomatuses | 
growed on vines as high as the house, I mind, 
and there were men up on step-ladders pickin’ 
them, and the lilies and the vi'lets and the pop- | 
pies all run wild in the fields, they did, and the 
roses were like to smother the house, and the 
coocumbers: were as long as I am, and a dale 
longer sometimes. ‘That's the country, if it's 
vardenin’ ye're after.” 

“T wonder you left it,’ remarked Mr. Kane, 
sarcastically. 

“I'd wonder that mesilf, if there wor ary show . 





IY you be Mr. Kane, sir? It’s Mr. Peter | for dacint Americans out there,” admitted Tid. | 


own way. It’s quare how there's something 
forninst wan most iverywheres in the West. In 
Nebrasky it wor the "hoppers, and in Kansas 
the drought. Up in Washington it aither rained 
all the time or the chinook blasted things, and 
down in Texas there wor the cattle every which 
way. It do be good to get home to the states,” 
and Tid drew a long breath of satisfaction. 
“But this isn’t worruk at all, and if ye’ll put me 
to it, I'll be diggin’ in.” 

Mr. Kane found the boy eager to learn and 
tireless in his efforts to please, and although he 
made some blunders, by the end of the week he 
had won the favor of the household, and was 
allowed to make himself useful about the place 
in very much his own way. This sometimes 
resulted in queer turns of fancy, according to 
the Eastern view of things, as when he was 
found in the early morning sweeping up grass- 
hoppers from the lawn to feed the fowls, anid 
carefully treasuring pocketsful 
of gravel while he was still new 
to the situation. 

“Sure, it wor the lashings of 
"hoppers we had out on the 
perraries, but niver a stone to 
the size of a pea there. Ye have 
them betther disthributed here, 
and it’s a fine country, though 
the things do grow small,” he 
decided, approvingly, when the 
waste of his efforts was pointed 
out to him. 

It would appear that the Mul- 

ligans had drifted all over the 
West in an aimless fashion, 
“saking health and betther- 
ment,” as ‘Tid expressed it, till 
the death of the father left his 
mother free to return “for the 
making of me,” he coniided to 
Mr. Kane. 

“Sure, a lad nades to be 
looking up to a good man, me 
mother says, and it’s a power of 
tachin’ I'll nade to come up to 
me name, I do be thinkin’.”” 

The amusement that Mr. 

Kane derived from the glorified 

ideal upon which ‘Tid was basing 

the formation of his character ¢ 
gave way sometimes to a fleeting 

wish that he had cultivated more of the virtues 
which Tid credited him with possessing. There 
are drawbacks to being held as little less than a 
saint by even an ignorant Irish boy. Suppose, 


now, that Tid could look beneath the surface , 


and see the true state of the man within him, 
how would the revelation affect the lad’s moral 
growth? 

Mr. Kane shrugged his shoulders and threw 
off his uneasiness. It was by no choice of his 
that he had been held up as a model. Let the 


effects of the disillusioninent fall where they | 
It was not likely that he was going | 


belonged. 
to change his business methods, his sharp deal- 


ing, his keen seizure of apparent arlvantages, , 
simply to spare the tender susceptibilities of this | 
small vagrant; nevertheless the thought of Tid, 


was at the bottom of more than one reform that 
he made in these days. 

Meantime Tid was cultivating a tender heart 
among other things, and when he had the mis- 
fortune to set his foot unawares on a toad one 
day, he was the more hurt of the two. 

“Td no more scrunch the crature, and it sitting 
by to do me a guod turn, than you'd squeeze a 
tenant, sir,” he protested, remorsefully. 

“There are some tenants that need the thumb- 
screws put on them, Tid.” 

“Of coorse, just as there are pertaty-bugs and 
cutworms and squash beetles to clane out. It's 
a fine thing to have the head to pick and choose 
amoongst them as I weed out the docks and lave 
the cabbages, to hould the helpin’ hand to the 
wake and nadey, and turn the cowld back on the 
undesarvin’, I’m feared I’ll be long Jearnin’ all 
that from you, sir." 

“Oh, you aspire to a share in the management. 
of the tenants, too?” inquired Mr. Kane, with 
that sarcastic accent which was quite thrown 
away upon Tid. 

“I'm studyin’ hard to be fit to go in the office 





come fall, when you’ll not be nading me in the 
garding,” admitted Tid, modestly. “I'll be 
worth me keep there outside of me schoolin’, I 
will that, ye'll see.” 

“Hum-um-m!" That Tid was acting like aj 
prickly bur on his conscience, the real estate 
man knew, and the far-reaching consequences of | 
this proposed move rather alarmed him. Hadn’t | 
he closed up the typhoid well and drained Ague 
Alley and given a contract for rebuilding Ram- 
shackle Row—all good-paying investments, to; 
be sure, and much-needed reforms--simply and 
solely through the quickened moral responsibility 
that the boy had roused in him? 

“If this thing goes on,’’ he said to himself, 
“I'll be renewing the Taft mortgage and letting | 
the Hope farm slip through my fingers. It’s; 
sheer imbecility on my part. Who wants an 
inconveniently active conscience in these days? 
I'll throw off the yoke before it fastens tighter. | 
T’ll discharge Tid and send the Mulligans pack- 
ing.” 

But to look into Tid’s trustful eyes and make 
this decision known was more than Mr. Kane 
cared to do at that moment. It might be better 
to talk the matter out with Tid’s mother, he 
‘concluded. A little bribe, now, to persuade her 
to move on, say, without betraying his part in 
the transaction, would make everything smooth 
and easy. 

Mr. Kane had not seen Mrs. Mulligan. Tid 
had caught his fancy, but he had felt sure that 
the mother would be a bore, and had avoided the 
house. Well, they had transformed the desolate 
shanty into rather a picturesque spot by the 
vines they had trained over it, and the woman 








‘T's’ PETER TIDMORE KANE MULLIGAN 1 AM "— 


| displayed some of Tid's own confidence in 


receiving him. 

' “Sure, I felt yez comin’, sir, she explained. 
, "Be sated, plaze. I'd pass the chair if 1 could 
step a foot under me, but it was the Lord’s mercy 
that I kept on me legs till we r’ached ye, that it 
, was, and I’ve some use of me hands still, so that 
I doa dale wid them, and I can hitch ine chair 
about while I do me chores quite nate and con- 
yanient. ’Tis honored 1 am to have ye come 
sakin’ me—regardin’ Tid is it, then? He’s a 
credit to yez, that he is, sir. He couldn't take 
afther you sthronger if he wur your own blood- 
born.” 

It struck coldly home to Mr. Kane’s under- 
standing that his task was none the easier for 
coming here. ‘his little helpless woman, with 
her useless feet and crippled hands, all gnarled 
| and twisted with rheumatism, and her wistful 

face beaming with tremulous pride, was scarcely 
a better subject for his retaliation than Tid him- 
self would have been. 
| Nettled and disconcerted, but unwilling to 
retreat, he demanded, sharply, “How did you 
vome by that ridiculous notion of training the 
| boy after me? Wasn't there any better model 
to be found?” 

“sure, I’d want no betther if I'd a hunder’ to 
choose from,” averred the little woman, stoutly, 
“but I’d none other fit to pattern him by but 
yersilf, that’s the truth. 

‘way. There wor me brothers and me cousins 
in the ould country did be breaking their heads 
in their tights; and there was Mulligan got so 
in the way of bating people when he wor on the 

| police that he cudn’t lave off the thrick while he 
lived, and there was you with a good worrud to 
the fore, and a joke when a poor garrul blun- | 
dered, and a gintleman’s way, whether it was to 
the high or the low—and it’s the way that comes : 
aisy to ‘Tid, now that he has ye before the two 


You see, it wor this | 
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eyes of him,” said Tid’s mother, proudly, while 
Mr. Kane groaned in spirit. 

How could he make these people understand 
that their attitude toward him was both unwar- 
ranted and unwelcome? Why should he consent 
to saddle himself with them? It was only his 
foolish good nature that had got him into this 
scrape. They had no real claim on him. 

“It isn’t ivery fine gintleman that I’d pattern 
him by, that’s the truth,” went on Mrs. Mulli- 
gan. “There’s thim, if you’d belave it, wud see 
but the impydince and niver the honor of having 
a poor b’y thrained afther thim. Like as if Tid 
wud be walkin’ on the creeping things wid nu 
thought for their hurts, that’s how sume wud be 
lookin’ at the poor people that’s to do thim the 
good turn.” 

“Oh, I assure you that I feel the honor of it!” 
murmured Mr. Kane, ironically ; but the struggle 
to express herself tilled the woman’s mind, and 
she went on without noticing the interruption: 

“But if he thramped thim all out, he'd be 
thrampin’ on the good frinds of him, and 
thrampin’ out the tinderness as wud make the 
good man of hissilf, and niver know that he wor 
more hurt by his hadelessness than thim. That’s 
why I’m thankful to the Lord that I’d the right 
kind to pattern him by,” concluded the woman, 
fervently; and no light retort fell from Mr. 
Kane’s lips now. 

What if this were so? What if he were 
crushing the better nature that was struggling in 
him when he turned from them? What if the 
loss were his rather than theirs? What if these 
people were sent to awaken his conscience and 
show him where he was drifting? 

It was a new thought to him that 
the claim of humanity might work 
both ways. From this point of 
view, he might owe something to 
the Mulligans instead of their owing 
everything tv him. Suppose he 
turned them out, foreclosed the Taft 
mortgage, seized the Hope farm, 
fostered the spirit of greed and 
selfishness and thrust aside respon- 
sibility, as his impulse had been; 
how would his gain weigh in the 
balance against —what ? 

Surely, the opening vista heli 
more than he had considered thus 
far. It was not only that he would 
shatter their faith in man’s goodness 
by shattering the idol they had made 
of him. ‘There was the hardening 
of his own heart, the turning from 
his chance to become an uplifting 
force to the people“about him. He 
‘was no better and no worse than the 
majonty of careless, thoughtless 
men; but did he not have it in him 
to be either better or worse? And 
which should he choose? 

Tie was still wrestling with that 
problem when a sinall shadow fell 
across the threshold, and Tid stood 
in the doorway. He brightened at 
sight of the visitor, and turned to 
his mother in triumph. 

“Didn’t I be telling you he woukl 
come wan day? She wor cravin’a 
sight of ye, sir, that she wor, bat we 
wouldn’t be askin’ a busy man like 
yersilf to come out of yer way for 
that.” 

“It's for the good of ye that he's 
come now, Tid. Lle’s said as 
much.” 

“Sure, he’s been doin’ us the good turn since 
the day we r’ached him,” said ‘Tid, contentedly. 
“Thrust his honor for that.” ‘ 

Mr. Kane stood up and shook his shoulders as 
if he were throwing off a load. To crush out 
trust like this, to refuse the blessedness of such 
simple faith and gratitude, surely that was not 
work for Tidmore Kane. Let the name mean 
as much for him as for Tid. 

“Blarney!” he said, lightly. “I don't want 
the roof here coming in on your heads and giving 
you an excuse to sue me for damages. I'll just 
look around and see what repairs aye needed. 
And, Tid,’”’—more slowly,—“‘if you feel ready to 
come into the offive to-morrow, I find that I am 
ready to have you there.” 

“Hooray!” shouted Tid. 





— eg 





Reproving a Fault-Finder. 


By common consent the sportsmen of Great 
Britain have for two generations endorsed Napo- 
leon’s estimate of Thomas Assheton Smith, that 
he was the greatest hunting-man England has 
ever produced. In “Kings of the Hunting- 
Field” are some amusing anecdotes about the 
life of this well-known huntsman, who, it seems, 
was somewhat testy in temper. 

“Mr. Smith was often the guest of the Duke of 
Rutland at Belvoir Castle during the hunting 
season. He frequently rode long distances to 
join a hunt, and was up early and usually break- 
fasted alone at the castle. On one occasion he 
found fawlt with the breakfast served him, and 
complained testily to the footman who waited 
upon him that he had not received the attention 
to which he was entitled. 

“The duke’s servant received the rebuke in 
silence, but on the following morning when the 
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sportsman came down to breakfast, he was | 
surprised to see all the footmen in the castle | 
enter the room in their state liveries, and take 
their stations around the table. The duke, to 
whom his guest’s complaint had been reported, 
feeling satisfied that due attention had been paid 
to Mr. Smith, took this significant mode of 
reproving his irritable humor. 
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“At another time Mr. Smith complained of the 
scarcity of muttins, upon which the servants 
received orders, when next the guests assembled 


at the breakfast-table, to pour in upon him a’ 


perpetual stream of muffins. Each footman in 
turn accordingly presented to the bewildered 
squire an unceasing succession of hot plates, the 
chorus being, ‘Muffins, Mr. Smith?’ ” 


THE FRIENDS OF THE 


LAC-QOUI-PARLE PRAIRIE 


) N 1862 two young men were living 
in western Minnesota, on the 
extreme frontier, forty or fifty 


miles west and north of Fort 





southeast of the Upper Sioux 
They had pushed farther west than 


Ageney. 
the other settlers, in order to get land that 
perfectly pleased them. 

The young men were not relatives, but their 
friendship was so close that they seemed like 
brothers. The older, a grave man at twenty-one i 
years, was named Howard—his first name I 


cannot recall. Howard called the other “Jim,” 
and I have met nobody who remembers Jim’s 
family name. He was boyish and laughing, and 
apparently about seventeen years old. 

On one of the last days of July Jim fell ill 
with measles, and getting up too soon, he suffered 
a relapse. Howard visited the doctor at the 
Upper Agency and got some medicine, but Jim’s 
fever lingered, and his condition remained low. 

On ‘Tnesday, August 19th, at ten o’clock in 
the morning, the sun beat hotly upon the rough 
pine boards of the cabin. Howard had given 
Jim a sip of water, and watched him close his 
eyes in a half sleep, and then stepped to the 
door, hoping for a touch of breeze or the sight of 
a rising cloud, when he saw a man galloping 
across the prairie from the main trail. He halted 
at the very door, his horse flecked with foam. 

“Little Crow and all the Indians are up!" he 
said, leaning forward and speaking in a rapid, 
low voice. “‘They’re everywhere! Nobody 
knows how many settlers they killed last night. 
‘They may get here at any time. Fifty of us are | 
going to make a stand at the mouth of the 
Redwood. ‘Take yuur gun and gallop over there 
quick as you can.” 

Howard said simp im is too sick to go.”” 

“I heard he was sick," returned the man, as he | 
gathered up the reins. ‘I never mean to give a | 
man any bad advice,” he continued, speaking | 
more slowly, “but here's the long and short of | 
the matter. You get out on your pony and ride ; 
hard, and one man is killed—not you. You stay 
here, and two men are killed—you one of them. 
‘There’s no getting around it.’”" 

The sound of Jim tossing on the bed came 
through the open door. 

“It's time for his medicine,” said Howard. | 

Without another word the messenger galloped \ 
away and Howard turned into the cabin. 

“What's up, Howard?” came in feeble tones. 

“Nothing, Jim; keep quiet.” 

“Who was it, Howard?” | 
“Just a man riding by. Said he'd heard you 
were sick. Here, take this and see if you can’t 

vet another nap.” 

Five minutes later Howard came forth and 
looked about. He could see nothing in any 
direction except open, level prairie, dry and gray | 
with the hot sun and scorching wind of August, 
and a few little gray cabins like their own, the 
nearest a inile and a half away, with no sign of 
life about it. 





Ridgley, and a dozen or more BY HAYDE ARRUTH 


| tlood. 









dovetailed at the corners. Above ground there 
was the usual box-like enclosure, with two-by- 
fours reaching up from two diagonally opposite 
corners, with a crosspiece at the top supporting 
the iron pulley wheel through which ran the 
long rope with a wooden bucket on each end. 

Beside the well stood the larger bucket, with 
an iron bail, made from the half of a small barrel 
which they had used to draw up the dirt while 
the well was being excavated, but which now 
served as a drinking-tub for the stock. In this 
Howard had placed the tools, and he now hastily 
unhooked one of the regular buckets and fastened 
this in its place. 

The nature of the formation through which 
the shaft had been sunk was fresh in Howard's 
mind. They bad first found four or five feet of 
the ordinary soil, next sume nineteen or twenty 
of a stony and clayey character, then five of 
yellow sand followed by about twenty of a 
gravelly formation resting on a thin stratum of 
blue clay, below which they found abundant 
water. ‘The water had since risen to a height of 
eight or ten feet. 

With one of the laths Howard now measured 
off so much rope as would hang the tub when 
lowered opposite the stratum of sand. He 
knotted a short stick in the rope 
at the required point. Ie then 
swung the tub over the top curb, r 
stepped into it, and clinging to the i 
ascending rope, carefully lowered i 
himself into the well. || 

When the stick which he had | 
placed in the rope reached the 
wheel, he let go the rope and | 
found himself suspended a dozen | 
feet above the water. After some ' 
little effort he succeeded in sawing | 
off the tongue which projected ! 
behind the other boards on the end | 
of one of the pieces of curbing, 
and took it out and stood it in the 
tub. Before him he found the 
sand. A mere touch of the saw 
blade started it rolling out and 
splashing to the water below, and 
when he had removed two other 
boards it came down in a yellow 


After it ceased to run out he 
reached in with the shovel, and 
dug out what he could. When | 
there was a sufficient cavity he | 
wriggled in and began shovelling 
the sand out. Soon he had a 
space cleared the height of the 
stratum, about five feet, and four 
or five feet in each of its other 
dimensions — though these of 








Near where Howard stuod was nothing except 
the little square house and a stable a few yards | 
away of about the same size. ‘There was no) 
cellar under either building. ‘Iwo small stacks 
of new wheat and one of oats stood near the 
stable, beyond which was a little patch of potatues | 
with a rude fence around it. The cow and two | 
oxen were grazing near the picketed pony. 

Hope of repelling attack was madness, for the 
shotgun and the rifle in the cabin were both 
muzzle-loaders, and the savages would come well- 
armed, well-mounted, in numbers, and like the 
whirlwind. To fly, with Jim mounted on the 
pony, was impossible. The boy was weak, 
feverish, and half the time delirious. Flight 
would mean his death even if they escaped the 
Indians. There seemed tu be no course open 
except quietly to await their fate; but to this he 
could not reconcile himself; at least he could die 
fighting. But at this reflection a plan of possible 
escape flashed into his mind. He started sud- 
denly, swept his gaze once more over the plain 
and ran into the house. 

Jim opened his eyes and muttered incoherently. 
Howard did not wait to listen. “Jim,” he said, 
rapidly but gently, “Jim, I’ll have to leave you a 
few minutes. 
do. Lie still and Il] soon be back.” 
ran out. 

His first move was to loosen the pony from the 
picket-rope. ‘Then he ran to the barn and came 


‘There's a little work I’ve got to} 
Then he: 


course were not exact, owing to 

the caving of the sandy sides. 

Leaving the tools in his new-made cave he drew 
himself up to the surface. 

As Howard climbed up on the outside curb he 
saw a cloud of dust to the north, and in it he 
could just make out movements which convinced 
him that it was raised by horsemen. Very 
likely a band of Indians scouring the prairie! 
But there might still be time enough. 

Howard found Jim sleeping. He first snatched 
up a basket and in it thrust some food—a loaf of 
bread, the remains of a fried prairie chicken, and 
other odds and ends. He also put in Jim's 
medicine and the lantern. Hurrying out to the 
well, he put the basket in the tub. Back again 
to the house he ran. Jim was still asleep. As 
Howard rolled the blankets on which he lay 
around him, he opened his eyes. 

“What’s up, Howard?” 

“Nothing, Jim. We're only going to move a 
little ways. Just keep still—1'll carry you.” 

“Now what you going to do with me, Howard?” 
He spoke in a hesitating, frightened manner, 
being still feverish and flighty. 

“The well, it needs fixing,” answered Howard, 
lifting him. ‘You'll help ine, won’t you?” 

‘The movement made the boy dizzy; his eyes 
closed and his head sank on the other’s shoulder. 

Howard glanced out the back window. It 
was the Indians who were coming in the cloud 





out with a small hand-saw, a hatchet, shovel, | 


two or three laths and a handful of nails. With 
these he went to the well, an ordinary open well, 
which he and Jim had dug early in the spring. 
It was about fifty feet deep, some four feet 


square, and curbed with common six-inch boards, | 


of dust. They were approaching the cabin from 
the opposite side to the path from the well, so if 
he reached it seon enough they would not see 
him. Howard ran; now he did not notice Jim’s 
weight. He placed him in the tub, holding him 
in a sitting posture on the edge with his knees, 


and again lowered away into the depths. When 
: the tub stopped opposite the opening, Howard 
1 drew it close against the curbing and said, 
“Tumble in there, Jim, and then you can lie 
| down and rest.”” 

Jim lunged forward mechanically and crawled 
in, muttering. Howard threw in the basket and 
blankets, and drew himself toward the surface. 

As he came up he heard the cries of the 
savages. At the top he kept himself below the 
edge of the curb and peeped through a crack. 
They were still beyond the house. He unhooked 
the tub and tossed it over the edge to the ground. 
He could not get the bucket which belonged in 
its place, but he tied a knot in the end of the 
rope so it could not slip through the wheel. He 
had taken out the stick as he came up. All of 
these things he did so that the suspicions of the 
Savages might not be aroused. 

As he seized the rope in one hand ready to 
slide down he peeped out again. The Indians 
had just begun circling around the buildings 
' after their usual tactics. As he went down the 
| rope he heard their first shots. 

Inside the cave he found Jim in a stupor, 
evidently caused by the exertion. He hastily 
put the boards back in place, and lightly fastened 
them by nailing the laths across them. 

The shots of the Indians now came but dimly 
to his ears, and he could not hear their shouting 
at all. But the tramping of the ponies was like 
a steady roar. Svon this stopped. “Probably 
they’re exploring the buildings,” said Howard to 
himself. ‘Setting them on fire, likely, too.” 

Then the voices of the savages came plainly, 
and he knew they were at the well. He heard 
the bucket jerked out of the water. This happened 
a dozen times or more, and Howard knew they 
were watering their ponies. Then he heard 
them throw the bucket on the ground, and next. 
came the tramping of the horses as the Indians 
rode away. 

Howard pressing his eyes to the crack saw a 
sudden glow of light in the well-shaft. He 
pulled back one of the boards cautiously 80 as to 
get a better view. 
were coming down in a shower. 





aloud, ‘And the rope and bucket are up there, 





““ NOW HE DID NOT NOTICE JIM’S WEIGHT." 


He turned and looked 
“But I’ve saved him 


and we're down here!” 
at Jim in the faint light. 
so far, anyhow,” he added. 

Howard pushed the board back into position, 
and lit the lantern, an old-fashioned affair with a 
candle inside and with four glass panes and a 

| pyramid-shaped perforated tin top. It was cool 
| enough in the cave, but the air was becoming 
| close, and Howard felt very nervous about the 
| fire. He again pulled off the loose curbing 
| boards and looked up. The curb and timbers 
‘ supporting the pulley were burning rapidly, and 
| the smoke and flame obscured the daylight. On 
one side the curb was already about consumed. 

As he looked he saw that some of the curbing 
boards below the surface were on fire, and this 
raised a new fear, that the flames would creep 
‘downward. The lining boards would probably 
: burn, since the weather had for weeks been dry, 
‘but Howard concluded that a general fire in the 
shaft could not extend downward for lack of air 
to carry on the combustion. Yet he feared that 
the fire might work downward on one side, and 
that the shaft might be large enough so that a 
down draught would be created on the opposite 
side, and thus feed the flames. 
| Now there was a sudden downrush and glare 
| of light in the shaft as the pulley wheel and 
‘ erosspiece went hissing into the water, followed 
by one of the upright two-by-fours, which struck 
| endwise and toppled over in one corner, still 
blazing. The sand from the excavation had so 
filled the bottom of the well that the water was 
Jess than two feet deep, and four or five feet of 
the blazing timber leaned against the curbing. 


Blazing cinders and sparks ! 


“They've fired the well-curb, too!” he said | 
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The well-shaft was instantly filled with smoke 
and flame. 

“T’ll shovel it out!’ he exclaimed, and seizing 

the shovel he began to send a stream of sand 
down upon the fire. ‘This had a good effect, and 
| the flame became less, but smoke began to come 
| into the cave in suffocating quantities. 
Some of the blazing boards came down, and 
‘ Howard saw that the smoke was constantly 
growing worse. Then something happened that 
| made him see that he must change his tactics. 
| A considerable piece of the gravel roof came 
; tumbling down about him, some of the stones 
and chunks of hard clay almost rolling on Jim. 
To shovel out any more sand would be fatal. 

He threw down the shovel, took one of the 
blankets and tore three stout strips and knotted 
them together. He then bunched up what 
remained of the blanket in a loose bundle, tied 
| one end of the long strip around it, and keeping 
| hold of the other end, tossed the roll out of the 
; opening, took a deep breath, leaned out and began 
churning it up and down in the water and 
swinging itaround. For a desperate five minutes 
he kept this up, only turning his head back into 
| the cave occasionally to catch his breath and 
| speak quieting words to Jim. 

At the end of this time he saw victory. The 
blazing upright had broken and settled into the 
| water, and the wet blanket had put out the flames 
which had begun to creep up the curbing. The 
fire above seemed to be about burned out. 

The air in the cave was choking Jim. Howard 
cut the bottom from the basket, and using it as a 
fan, gave him some relief. He became quieter, 
but began to complain of thirst. Howard, 
squeezing water from the blanket, wetted his lips 
' and brow and the boy again dozed. 
| Astheafternoon wore away the shaft gradually 
cleared of smoke. When it began to grow dark 
Howard lit the candle again, and Jim roused up. 
He was still feverish and incapable of realizing 
their situation, but did not, on the whole, seem 
| any worse for his rough experiences, and it was 
not long before they were both asleep. 

When Howard awoke in the morning Jim was 
j sleeping a natural sleep. The fever was gone. 
Perhaps it had run its course, or it may be that 
| the coolness of the cave had been guod for him. 

When he awoke he was entirely 
rational, and listened to Howard’s 
account of the happenings of the 
day before with lively interest. 

“The main thing I want to get 
to the surface for,” said Howard, 
in answer to Jim’s inquiry on the 
subject, “is to see if 1 can’t get 
something for you to eat—you say 
you're hungry. But I can’t think 
' of a thing I can possibly find ex- 
cept potatoes. Of course the cow 
and the hens are gone.” 

“Well, there were two hen‘s 
nests under the pigeon-grass along 
the edge of the breaking.” 

“That’s so—I'd forgotten them !”” 
| Howard then began the work 
of getting out of the well. He first 
‘ sawed two of the pieces of curb- 
' ing in half and then split the 
pieces. He then nailed two of 
these across the corner of the 
shaft, one about two feet above the 
i other. Getting out on the lower 
and clinging to the other he then 
fastened the third still higher. 
This gave only one nail for each 
end, but he saw that he must take 
the risk. Next he tied a yard of 
! the blanket strip to the lower 
| piece, drew himself up on the 
second, and clinging to the third 
with one band, reached down with 
the hatchet in the other hand, and 
pried off the first piece, and drew it up by the 
strip of cloth, and then fastened it above the 
other. This operation he repeated again and 
again till he reached the top. 

Little remains to be told, because no more 
serious difficulties beset the way of the two 
friends. Howard found the buildings totally 
destroyed, of course, and the cow and oxen were 
gone, but the pony was grazing near, having 
apparently been too shy for the Indians, and the 
hens had also escaped. In their nests in the 
grass Howard found eggs, and these he boiled in 
the tin dipper found in the bottom of the half- 
burned rain-barrel. Potatoes there were in 
plenty. On the second afternoon a strange cow 
came to the tub to drink, and Howard caught 

d milked her. 

It was Saturday before it was thought best for 
Jim to venture up. Howard had completed the 
Jadder with nails found in the ruins of the house, 
and with one end of the picket rope tied about 
him, and Howard lifting gently on the other end, 
| Jim had no difficulty in making the ascent. 

They decided to start for Fort Ridgley imme- 
diately after dark, Jim riding the pony and 
Howard walking beside, and they reached that 
| place on the evening of the second day’s travelling. 
| ‘The two friends never went back to Iac-qui- 
Parle Prairie. Both enlisted in the Eighth 
Minnesota Volunteers and Jin was killed on 
the field of battle. Howard afterward joined 
the regular army, and has been as good a soldier 
as he was a friend, for the true, strong, noble 
| and generous friend will do his duty wherever 
it may call him, 


| 
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Current Topics. 


The people of other states will becurious | 
to learn how Missouri gets on with her new | 
statute against department stores. It classities , 
merchandise under eighty-eight separate heads, | 
and imposes a special tax upon any merchant. 
who sells goods of more than one class. As the | 
freedom of trade has hitherto been among the § 
unenumerated rights of the citizen, the courts 
have yet to pass upon the question whether the 
legislature can restrict that freedom. 


a, | 


A man performed a heroic act, saving a 
child's life at the imminent risk of losing his , 
own. Then while the populace thronged about 
him, to applaud and reward him, he turned pale | 
and fled in abject terror at sight of a policeman! | 
‘The memory of some past misdemeanor, and the 
fear that it had been discovered and would be 
visited upon him, made a moral coward of a 
physical hero. Yet the incident none the less 
showed that even a guilty life may be capable of 
good and noble deeds. 








It is rare that a statue is placed where | 
it suggests so much in the life of the person | 
commemorated as that of Franklin, recently | 
unveiled in Philadelphia, The statue stands 
before the post-office building, and Franklin was 
postmaster of Philadelphia. On the site of this 
post - office once stood the university which | 
Franklin founded. The tield where he flew h 
kite is hard by, and Independence Hall is not far 
away. To those who know the history of the. 
lwality, the statue is eminently emblematic of | 
the many-sidedness of the man. | 











Some one has unearthed a book printed | 
in London, 1705, in which is given an entertain- | 
ing account of life in old Virginia during early | 
colonial days, when tobaceo was the standard | 
currency, and sixteen thousand pounds of the 
weed was the salary of a clergyman, with a fee | 
of four hundred pounds for a funeral sermon 
and two hundred pounds for solemnizing a 
marri: The writer evidently cherished some 
pet prejudices in religious matters, for he puts it | 
on record that in the counties where the Presby- 
terians held meetings, the tobacco was so mean 
that no preacher would stay there! 





Spain smiles through her tears. Hav- 
ing no longer any distant islands to protect, she ; 
can get on very well without her lost navy. 
Having no insurrections to put down, she can 
reduce her army to the footing of a home police. 
The twenty millions paid her by the United , 
States, and the four or five milli 
Gennany, may not go far toward paying her big 
debt; but 


The jingling of the guinea helps the hurt 
that honor feels, 


Iler homecoming soldiers are glad to exchange 
service in the tropics for work in the fields and 
mines, and only the gold-laved officers grieve for 
their lost opportunities for plunder. Her states- | 
men can now give undivided attention to those | 
long-neglected) problems of good administration 
and domestic development. 








The ready wit for which our present ambas- 
sador to the court of St. James was noted in 
America, and which has widened the circle of 
his friends in England, was also characteristic of 
Rufus Choate, an earlier member of the family, 
and one of the greatest lawyers America has yet 
produced. Rufus Choate's thrusts were, how- 
ever, not always so good-natured as are usually 
those of the modern representative of the family. 
In describing a party to a suit in which he was 
counsel, he once said, “Why does he not pay 
back the money he has so ill got? He is such a 
villain that he wouldn't if he could, and so much | 
of a bankrupt that he couldn't if he would.” 
Mr. Choate also once remarked of a woman: 
“She is a sinner—no, not a sinner, for she is our 
client; but she is a very disagreeable saint. 








° 





In the United States Senate one man: 
on each side, a Democrat and a Republican, is | 
selected by his party associates to arrange the! 
pairs. Whenever the roll is to be called on any 
party question, the absent Democrats are paired 
against the absent Republicans, and in case | 
more of one party than of the other happen to be 
out of the chamber, enough of those who are | 
present refrain from voting to fill out the neces. | 
sary pairs, Senator Pasco, of Florida, has of 
late years represented the Democrats in these 
arrangements. He has so often had to pair 
himself to make things come out right: that it 
used to be said that he never cast a direct vote, 
‘This was an exazzeration. Sometimes he voted, 
but more often when his name was ealled he 
rose to say, “Mr. President, 1 am paired with | 





(land in 1859. 


of democratic simplicity 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the senator from Dash. If he were present he | that a certain formality, a certain deference to! plans for rioting and insurrection. No matter 
would vote yea, and I should vote nay,” the last ; Ways honored by long usage, is not only not what event happens in the world, the author of 


part of the statement varying, of course, accord- 
ing to circumstances, 
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MIRTH AND MELANCHOLY. 


There's not a string attuned to mirth 
holy. 


But has its chord in melancho! 
Thomas Hood. 
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Australian Federation. 


“THE consent of New South Wales was given 
in June to the amended scheme of Austra- 
lian federation, and thus the last obstacle 

to the formation of the “Commonwealth of 

Austria” was removed. 

The constitution of a great consolidated gov- 
ernment in the place of seven individual British 
colonies, which had no other common bond than 
that of dependence upon the mother country, is 
an event of great importance. ‘The subject i 
too large to be treated in a single article. We 
shall, therefore, give this week a brief history of 
the movement, and in the next issue we shall 
describe in outline the government of the new 
“Commonwealth.” 

Division preceded union. New South Wales 
was the parent colony, ‘Tasmania was separated 
from it in 1825, Victoria in 1851, and Queens- 
South Australia, West Australia 
and New Zealand were colonized independently. 

As long ago as 1556 a ‘federal council” was 
constituted to consider matters of common interest 
to the colonies. 1t had less power than was 
possessed by the Congress of the United States 
under the old Articles of Confederation, and 
proved to be a useless body. A conference in 
1890 led to a federal convention in 1891, by which 
a constitution for the Commonwealth of Australia 
was drafted. The general plan was acceptable 
tw the colonies, but objections to details on the 
part of more than one of the colonies prevented 
its adoption. 

A new effort toward union was made in 1895, 





which resulted in the calling of another couven- | 


tion which held four long sessions in 1897 and 
sos. The revised constitution submitted to the 
votes of the colonies in May, 1598, was adopted 
by three colonies, but failed because New South 


Wales, the most important of them all, rejected | 


it. ie 

A conference of premiers was held at Melbourne 
last January, certain modifications demanded by 
New South Wales were made, and the constitu- 
tion was azain submitted to the colonies. It has 


now been agreed to by a sufficient number of | 


them to make federation certain. 
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Waifs. 


N almost every city in the country there is 
l steadily going on the adoption, by well-to-do 
or self-supporting people, of the little human 
waifs of poverty, and of delinquency and crime. 
Every year thousands of fatherless, disowned 
and rescued children find their way to asylums 
and charitable institutions, ‘I'he next step of the 
majority of these children is into comfortable 











generally ignored or is forgotten. 

W becomes of them after that? 
the children of unfortunate heredity, with all 
history in evidence against them, should tind 
kind guardians ready to treat them as their own, 
is most creditable to human nature as well as to 
the American character. But what does recent 
experience show the result of this contidence in 
good intluences to be? 

In New York, in institutions in which the 
best practicable record is kept, it has been shown 
with approximate certainty that ninety per cent. 








| of these adopted waifs turn out well, and only , Of revision. 
iten per cent. badly. One out of ten of the! forgery and conspiracy would never have been | 


children of vice may be expected to return to 
| vice, in spite of good environment and of all that 
}inay be done for him. 

| It is again to the credit of human nature that 
| this one in ten who goes wrong does not dis- 
qvurage renewed trials of the beautiful experi- 
ment. The world is better and happier for the 
confidence of these guod people. 
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Cap arid Gown. 


HE wearing of caps and gowns by gradua- 
T ting classes, and sometimes by members of 

the faculty of American universities and 
colleges, isa pretty bit of Old-World formalism 
never entirely given up, and now becoming 
common in this country. 

In one way, no doubt, the custom represents 
the disposition to do something original and 
striking which not infrequently characterizes 
college students, but it is also a pleasant indica- 
tion of respect for old, formal and dignitied 
customs. 

The cap and gown were once the everyslay 
attire of all collegians, just as wigs and robes are 
still worn in England by judges and by barristers, 
In America the fathers went, in the rejection of 
monarchical forms and customs, to the extreme 
Characteristic gowns 
were given up by ministers, by judges and 
lawyers, and by college men 

But of late the idea has begun to prevail 








{inconsistent with democratic principles, but is | 
conducive to dignity and a wholesome sense of , 
distinction. ‘The United States courts and the 
courts of some of the states are not less favorably 
regarded because the members of the bench wear | 
the old-time gown. The garment at least suggests 
dignity and decorum, and is certainly preferable ; 
to the sight -of lawyers in’ shirt-sleeves and 
smoking in court—a spectacle which is not | 
entirely unknown, 


+0 | 
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THE FIRST VICTORY. | 

There’s no defeat in trath, save from within; | 

Unless you're beaten there, you're bound tu win, | 
Henry Austin. 

+e» | 
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Next Session of Congress. | 


NE member of the National House of 
Representatives who will tind his time 
fully occupied from now until the assem- 

Dling of Congress is Col. David B. Henderson, | 
| As he will probably be the next Speaker of the 
House, he has much to do in anticipation of 
[the serious work which will then devolve upon 
him. | 
| Perhaps the hardest task for which he must | 
| prepare will be the assignment of the members 
,of the House to their committee places. By | 
| these selections he can largely determine the , 
\ kind of legislation which shall come out of the 
} various committees, and can inake or mar politi- ' 
cal fortunes, 
| Colonel Henderson will have comparatively . 
few committee changes to make, as the same 
party will be in power in this Congress as was 
in power in the last, and a larger percentage than 
vusual of the old members have been reclected. | 
But it is sometimes harder to make a few new ' 
places “yo round" than would be the case were | 
| a complete reorganization necessary. j 
Even more important than these committee | 
assizmments will be the study of national ques- 
tions and policies. In conference with other | 
party leaders, Colonel Henderson will have to } 
consider the various measures which are likely | 
to come up next winter, to see which ones it will | 
be wise for him, as Speaker, to favor, and which + 
should be allowed to wait longer for recognition. ; 
The coming session of Congress, as the one | 
immediately preceding the presidential election, 
| is in an especial sense important. ‘The Repub- 
lican party will wish to make its best impression | 
upon the country, and the Speaker of the House 
will have much to do in determining what that 
impression shall be, 
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A Devoted Wife. 


1 ISTORY can furnish few instances of such | 
{ heroie and unconquerable determination 
as has been shown by Madame Lucie | 
) Dreyfus, the wife of that French @iptain who 
for five‘years has been wearing out his life asa ' 
| solitary prisoner on a tropical island, stripped of | 
{his uniferm and branded as a traitur. 
All the world knows that the Court of Cassa- 











ns from | homes, where the story of their real origin is; tion, after tedious mouths of deliberation, has | father, “and ther 


ordered the Dreyfus case to be reopened and the 


That. prisoner brought back to France; but how many | this 


reulize that this result would probably never | 
; have been reached but for the untiring purpose 
j and push of the womanly woman, the devoted | 
wife? 

| It was her persistent appeal to reason and | 
conscience that shamed hesitating citizens out of | 
their indifference and cowardice, and rallied them , 
to the standard of justice. It was her clear | 
perception and firm grasp of the facts that 
| created intelligent opinion and a party in favor | 
The tangled thread of fraud, , 





| straightened out had her hand been idle or 
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these letters sees in it some secret omen of great 
danger, which is at once reported to the Presi. 
dent, whether he be in the midst of hard work 
in Washington or seeking recreation at Hot 
Springs. 

Another man, who has been writing to the 
White House for years, signs himself ‘*Michael, 
the Messenger of the King of Heaven.” His 
communications are morbidly religious and full 
of strange warnings. He takes it upon himself 
to acquaint the President with the wish of 
Heaven in regard to everything that) comes 
up for executive attention or is before the 
nation. 

Many men of extreme views in politics, 
iwedicine, mechanics or theology, write to the 
President in the hope of enlisting his interest 
and support for their hobbie Whenever the 
newspapers report that the President has a 
touch of illness of any sort, many of the persons 
who have been cured of the same trouble hasten 
to send him the medicines that helped them, or 
advise him as to diet and treatment. 

Many of these sugzestions are ludicrously 
absurd, while others are of some value. ‘They 
all at least show the personal interest of the 
American people in their Chief Magistrate. 
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Incident in a Steam-Car. 


EN usually resent any Interference with 
their rights and liberties—and the more 
angrily, perhaps, when their rights and 

liberties happen to be of the grosser kind. It is 

always pleasant to note the victory of better 
feeling at a moment when the conditions would 
make an insulting answer most probable. 

What is remarkable in the following instance is 
the quickness with which a simple appeal touched 
a carousing crowd, and swept away every rude, 
selfish instinct from men engrossed in vulgar 
enjoyment. 

At the close of the great Christian Endeavor 
Convention in California in 1897, one of the 
delegates, with his young son, intending to visit 
the southern part of the state, waited at a way 
station for the train to Los Any 

It ate, says the Christian Endeavor World, 
when they got aboard at Bakersfield, and they 
found only standing-room. Passing through the 
train, they at last secured seats in the smoking- 
ear, Which they occupied as a necessity. 

The father soon repented his choice of quarters. 
The car was not only blue and stifling with 
tobaceo smoke, but intolerably filthy with the 
loose talk of the boisterous passengers, The 
men swore ine itly, and exchanged obscene 
jokes and vile stories, followed by  uproarious 
“horse-laughter.’ The place was a pandemonium 
to the gentleman and his child. 

The disgusted man bore it as long as he could. 
He was tired, and Los Angeles was two bundred 
miles away; but worst of all was the thought of 
his litle son spending the night in such surround- 
ings! He rose to his feet in desperation, and as 
soon as he could make himself heard, he said: 

“Gentlemen, L have my boy here in this ear, 
and T wish you wouldn't talk that w a 

Such a silence followed bis words that he was 
surprised. Presently some one near him sug- 
gested, “Why not take your boy into another 
car but the question was civil and respectful. 

T have been through all the cars,” replied the 

not another seat in the train. 

“that we are all gentlemen in 
























































1 hope,” he added, 
ir” 

The murmur of comment indicated that all 
understood and felt the implication his words 
involved. One man was heard to say: 

“No, we are not all gentlemen in this car! 
That’s easy to tell!” 

But there was no more foul talk or profanity. 
The wildest of the company knew that to expose 
achild to such aversation Was monstrous, and 
there was enough manhood in them to accept the 
hey even put out their cigars and 
the smoke gradually cle and 
father and son finished their Journey in 
comparative comfort. 

Human nature fs often reckless, but while 
reason remains it is never entirely so, This man 
appealed to the bonor in it that protects the 





























incompetent. 
She has done her work with quietness and ; young, and he did not appeal in vain, 

dignity, but in the midst of what a tumult! ' 

Statesmen, judges, the Chamber of Deputies, a 





succession of cabinets, the literati, the journalists, 
; have lost their heads and filled the air with cries. 
Angry passions have raged like an ocean storm ; | 
the republic has rocked with the threat of | 
revolution; while criminals high in station have 
fled from the country or rushed to suicide. 
| And all because of the power lodged in the 
: heart of one woman who believes im the integrity 
of the man she loves! Well says the Oriental ; 
proverb, “A single sigh has power to overset a 
workd.”” | 
<+o>—___- 





Letters to the President. | 


HE number of curious letters which are 

addressed to the President of the United 
| States wherever he goes would astonish | 
any one unfamiliar with the facts. 

There are many eccentric or partly insane | 
persons in the country who consider it their duty 
to communicate with the head of the nation 
concerning matters which, to their disordered 
minds, appear to be of supreme importance. 
One man, who signs his name as chairman of 
“The Committee of Safety,” 
few days, telling of plots, conspiracies 

















( Schemes to defraud the government and circum- ; p 


{vent its laws. Sometimes his letters disclose 








On the Spanish Stairs. 


RE artists’ models who haunt the Spanish 
Stairs in Rome are an endless source of 
interest to travellers, They are so pictur- 


T 





j esque in their gay peasant costumes, that they 


cannot but delight the eye, while the more one 
sees of them, the more entertaining seem their 
trieks and their manners.” 

Their vanity, for Instance, Is so different from 









‘ordinary vanity; it is a perfectly open and 





unashamed seutiment, searcely to be distin- 
guished from the commendable pride of a shop- 
keeper in bis well-selected stock, or an artisan in 
a skilfully exeeuted picee of work. Beauty is 
their stock in trade, and it never oceurs to them 
to bide the fact that they think themselves 
attractive, and expect the beholder to do like- 
Wise, 

“Lam very beautiful; you may photograph me 
for a france!" cried a black-eyed, curly-locked boy 
in a green velveteen coat and striped sash to a 
young girl with a camera, flashing his white teeth 
upon her in an artless sinile 

The fact was undeniable, and she was too 
charmed with his frankness to dispute the terms, 

nd paid the money, 
A few soldi will 























e, however, 





urd indeed to descend the stairs without 
ng 89 much in toll to Beauty. 


Coyuettish ihaidéng it bright stays, with folded 
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shawls on their heads, assume graceful poses, 
requesting to be taken; lads in coats of velveteen 
or lambs’ fleece, with crisscrossed strips of hide 
swathed about their feet and legs, lean easily 
against the wall or recline at length along the 
balustrade, posing as shepherds, and begging one 
with insinuating glances to observe how well 
they do it; black-bearded, older men in brigandish 
attire relax their studied ferocity of mien long 
enough to point pleadingly to the camera. And 
the children! They swarm like gay butterflies 
about the distracted amateur, and will not disperse 
or be denied, 


“Take me! Take me!” they cry, coaxingly; 


and “Look, signor, look here!” and two or three | 


of them, running up a few steps ahead of him, 
will pose themselves rapidly together with arms 


entwined and round cheek cuddled to cheek, or | 


with elbows akimbo will “set to partners” in an 
airy attitude of the dance. So long as the sun 
shines and his pennies hold out, they are almost 
impossible to resist. 


The models on the Spanish Stairs are not a} 


whit less interesting to-lay than they were when 
Charles Dickens wrote his famous deseription of 
them fifty years ago; but then it was only the 
rare traveller with the ability to sketch who 
could carry away a permanent souvenir of their 
picturesqueness; to-day every tourist with a 
pocket kodak can snap-shot his favorite’s portrait 
to bring home, while to the winning and wily 
models themselves the traveller with the camera 
has become an important customer—or victim. 


—_—_—_—_<0»>—____ 


WELCOME—OR UNWELCOME. 


The following episode, representative enough 
of real life, no doubt, has been evolved by the 
eynical wit of a Frenchman to show the feeling of 
a man toward another who owes him money: 

A debtor comes in to his ereditor’s house and 
finds him taking up bis hat. 

“Ah,” says the debtor, “you seem to be just 
going out —” 

“Well, yes—the fact is, I have a pressing 
engagement, and if —” 

“I came to see you about that little debt.” 

“Oh, well, be seated!” He puts down his hat, 
and the debtor goes on: 

“I thought I would ask you for a farther 
extension —” 

The creditor takes up his hat again. ‘“Yes—but 
LThope you'll pardon me—you see I’m expected —" 

“I was going to say that I thought I'd ask you 
for another extension, but on my way here I met 
@ man who owed me just that amount —” 

“Yes? Yes?” 

“And he paid me quite unexpectedly, so I’ve 
come to pay the debt I owe you.” 

“My dear fellow, sit down! Why don’t you 
make yourself at home? Oh, my business can 
wait. We'll have a cup of coffee together, and 
talk about old times!” 


—_+oe—____ 


A “SUCCESSFUL POLITICIAN.” 


The methods of the spurious “science” of 
palmistry, which is a pretence of reading not only 


the character of a person, but the events of the | 


future in the lines of the hand, received an amus- 
ing exposure lately in an experiment made in the 
Missouri town of Chillicothe. 


In a neighboring city a “celebrated palmist” | 


conducts in a daily paper a weekly column of 
“readings” of impressions taken of people’s 
hands, which are sent tohim. In Chillicothe there 
is a poor unfortunate who has been completely 
and helplessly idiotic from his birth, and is known 
as the “town idiot.” A careful impression of this 


person’s hand was taken and sent to the palm-| 


reader. 

In the course of time this “reading” of the 
idiot’s hand appeared in the paper: 

“Chillicothe, Mo.—Live to be seventy-four. 
Little or no sickness of serious nature. Success 
asapolitician. Marry in three years successfully. 
Two marriages; raise three children in compara- 
tive happiness. Die Saniy well off. Lucky day 
Friday. Travel extensively and go abroad once. 
Make no change at present.” 

It is needless to say that the acceptance of the 
palmist’s “science” has not increased as the result 
of this appreciation of the “successful politician” 
among the successful politician’s acquaintances 
at Chillicothe. 


ee 


COSTLY ADMIRATION. 


A characteristic story of General Lafayette 
was told in a Paris journal some years ago. 

At Lamarque’s funeral the crowd took out 
General Lafayette’s horses, as the famous soldier 
was returning home from the service, and drew 
his carriage to his hotel with many evidences of 
enthusiastic love and admiration. The scene was 
a stirring one, and a friend, in referring to it some 
weeks afterward, said, “You must have been very 
much pleased.” 

Lafayette looked at him for a moment in silence, 
and then said, with a whimsical smile: 

“Yes, I was very much pleased, very much 
pleased indeed. But I never saw anything more 
of my horses, my dear friend!” 


——~+4>—____ 


SAFE SIDE. 
The unexpected humor which often tints the 


grave speech of the Quaker is well illustrated in | 


a little story told of an eminent young physician 
of Pennsylvania at the time of the Civil War. He 
had determined to serve his country and leave 
his practice at home, but met with grieved remon- 
strance from his mother, a sweet-faced Quakeres: 

“I beseech of thee not to go to this war, my 
son!” sho pleaded, her soft eyes full of tear 

“But I do not go to fight, mother,” said the 
doctor, cheerfully.. “I am going as a medical 
man. Surely there is no harm in that.” 

“Well, well,” said the little mother, doubtfully, 
“go then, if it must be so.” Then suddenly a 
gleam of loyalty shone through her tears, and she 
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straightened herself and looked bravely up into 
her tall son’s face. 

“If thee finds thee kills more than thee cures,” 
she said, demurely, “I advise thee to go straight- 
way over to the other side, my son!” 


CIVILIZED THE ESKIMOS. 


Anissionary, Mr. W. T. Lopp, led the Eskimos 
who, during the winter of 1897, drove a herd of | 
reindeer seven hundred miles to provide food for 
sailors whose ships had been imprisoned in the 
ice at Point Barrow, Alaska. The fact prompts 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, general agent of education 
in Alaska, to these pithy remarks on “the influence 
of the mission schools in making the Arctic regions 
safe for the transit of white men:” 


In 1890, when the Congregational Mission was 
established at Cape Prince of Wales, no whaler 
had dared drop anchor in the neighborhood of 
village for ten years, and the placing of 
missionaries there was considered by the captains 
of the whalers a foolbardy undertaking. The 
missionaries were placed there, and now ships 
an eichor and their crews go on shore with 
safety. 

When, in 1881-83, Lieutenant Ray, U. 8. A., was 
placed in charge of the international polar expe- 
dition at Point Barrow, a turret was built at one 
corner of his house and armed with cannon to 
protect his party from the natives. Now the 
Presbyterian Mission has so civilized the natives 
that no fortified habitation is necessary. 

Under the influen of the Presbyterian mis- 
sionary the Point Barrow natives not only provided 
the shipwrecked sailors with food from their own 
scanty supply, but also with necessary fur slothing- 
The influence of the missions made it possible 
for Lieutenant Jarvis to make, unarmed, his 
heroic trip of two thousand miles through the 
desolation of an Arctic wilderness, in midwinter, 
over an unknown wilderness, and among many 
wild tribes. 















DEPOSITOR’S LETTER. 


The following incoherent letter once received at 
the Central Savings-Bank in London, with a 
deposit-book sent up for examination, is chroni- 
cled by the author of “The Romance of the 
Savings-Banks.” It is not without its pathetic 
side. 


Would it be too much to ask how an old lady 
who never reads newspapers (and who will have 
to, or rather may vote) is to know how to give | 
her vote with cortatny to Mr. Gladstone? She | 
would give it as a helper of Mr. Ruskin not a 
member of the company and having long time 
been conyinced that our present Right Honourable 
Premier is Righteous di Frank and if not given 
thus the vote is lost. 

She would also know if two or three hundred 
pounds be put into consols—are they or rather—is 
the money applied to payment of our national 
debt. And in case Miss — so wills would be so 
at her death. 

Apologizing yet hoping for an answer, 
Yours respectfully, —-— 


May she add, too, though the information be not 
called for that since 1865 Miss —— has not been 
able to stand on either foot and mostly is quite 
alone and seldom remembers to send book at | 
proper time. To save myself further thought I 
send the paper found with my book. 











GROWING. 


The New York Times calls the attention of 
growing girls and boys to the fact that while they 
are growing they are forming their figures for life. | 
Drooping the shoulders a little, drooping the head | 
| as one walks, standing unevenly, so that one hip | 
sinks more than the other, do not tend to form a 
straight figure or a graceful, easy carriage. | 

An easy way to practise walking well is to start | 
out right. Just before you leave the house walk 


up to the wall, and see that your toes, chest and 
nose touch it at once, then in that attitude walk 


away. Beep your head up and your chest out, 
and your shoulders and back will take care of 
themselves. 


A Southern school-teacher used to instruct her 
pupils to walk always as if trying to look over the 
top of an imaginary carriage just in front of them. 
ate ves good advice, for it pt the head well 
raised. 









“TWO POLITICIANS.” 


One of the first things done by a stranger visit- 
| ing Albany, says the Philadelphia Cal, is to pay 
| twenty-five cents and put himself at the mercy of 
a Capitol guide. 


The guide makes a, profound and obsequious 
bow, like a prestidigitator about to charm an 
audience, and proceeds to lift the veil which hides 
the mysteries of the great bullding. 

On a recent occasion the guide led the stranger 
regretfully past ‘“McGinty’s” empty frame, and 
proceeded to identify the heads of notables that 
decorate the stairway. He did fairly well until | 
the stranger pointed out Shakespeare and Homer, | 
and asked who they were. 

“Them,” replied the guide, undaunted, “are the 
heads of two politicians whose names I disre- 
member.” 





A NOTABLE INSTANCE. 


A story of the Rev, Henry Ward Beecher, which 
| Justin McCarthy, M. P., tells in his “Reminis- | 
cences,” may have been told before, but its char- | 
acteristic spice commends it to a second reading: 


One day Mr. Beecher opened a letter in his 
pulpit, according to his custom, which he found 
contained a sing! le word, “Fool.” 
| He mentioned the fact to his congregation, and 

then quietly added: 

“Now I have known many an instance of a man 
writing a letter and forgetting to sign his name, 
but this is the only instance I fia ever known of 
fan ning his name and forgetting to write 
the lett 




















GENUINE SELF-CONTROL. 

While the distinguished artist was showing his 
paintings to his guests Bob sat at his mother’s 
elbow rather bored, but quite silent, as became a 
| boy of seven years. 

At length a spring landscape—brilliantly and 
wonderfully impressionistic—was 1 against 

el. “Bob clapped his hand to his mouth, 
gasped. “I very nearly said what I 










though’ 





Bob shook his head ently: 
ou would like it better if I thou, 
e. 


ght again!” said 








COMPANION. 


STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, | 
10 only loc. Agts. wtd. 60%. 0. A. STEGMAN, St.Louis, Mo, 


STAMPS! Album and 1900 illus, list free! Agts. w 
SS 50%. loodiff. stamps 10c. L. B, Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The “Mossberg” 
TIRE BELL. % Seriogs._ No Clock- 


work Mechanism. 


Two Hammers strike the bells a sharp, 
quick blow, producing loud, clear, 
musical tones. Place bell on front or 
rear wheel as preferred. Operated bya § 
slight cord connecti: with small latch 
onhandle bur. Size of gong, 24 inches. 


The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 


Nothing to Get Out of Order. Greatest 
Bell Ever Offered at These Prices. 


No. 1. Mossberg Chime,. . 75e. 
No, 2. Single Gong, + « + © SOc. Pat. Mch.28,'99 


Sent post-paid direct from factory at these special prices. 
FRANK MOSSBERG CO., P. 0. Box 801, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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[AS 
wry Shoes } 
For Men, 


The principal fea- 
ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is 
not neglected. Ask your dealer for) | 
them, or send to factory for a pair, 
Price, $4.00. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. 


There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 


2 








For 3% x 3% Pictures, 
Uses Eastman’s light- 
$ 0 proof film cartrids 
and can be loaded in 
daylight. 

Fine achromatic lens, safety shutter, 
set of three stops and socket for tripod 
screw. Well made and covered with | 
leather. No extras,no bothersome plate | 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 

Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Coreen eee Meares Rochester, N. Y. 


ON’T let your Vacation 
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“What you want when you want it” 
Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready — no fire, no 
bother —all you have to do is to serve 


—for home, for picnics, for everywhere. 


Veal Loaf 


Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue 
Wafer Sticed [ Deviled Ham | 
Smoked Beet) | Brisket Beef] 


Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans, 


Drop Postal for Pork and Beans 


We'll send you free a sample can of Libby's 
Home-Baked Pork and Beans, the kind which taste 
even better than those mother used to bake, and 
our book, ‘‘How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


A 22 Calibre 
Repeater 


is not a mere toy. Of course we have one chiefly for 
amusement. We want a'‘little rifle” with which to shoot 
at a mark, to “blaze away,” etc, But occasionally we 
would like to try wing or target shooting at rather 


LONG RANGE. 


We do not want to buy a new rifle, although the ex- 
pense would be slight. It is the nuisance of carrying 
around 2 rifles to which we object. 


So We Buy a 
22 Calibre Marlin 


for it uses in one. rifle 
without any, change in ad- 
justment these 3 cartridges. 
The long rifle is the 
most. accurate 22. calibre 
cartridge made, and will 
do good shooting at 200 
yards, 
This is the only repeat- 
ing rifle made to take this 

















| superior cartridge. 


rite for catalogue of 

the full line, showing all 
calibres from 22 to 45. 
Send three stamps. 


MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 


Days glide by without 


change of scene, thought or recreation. Do some 


gliding yourself ona Bevel-G 


Crescent 


ear Chainless 


Bicycle. 


It is the ideal holiday companion. 
The Crescent is 


can ride it anywhere. 


You 


a sturdy, trusty wheel—the wheel that 


stands up. 
Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $60, 


Adults’ Chain Models, $35, 


Juvenile Models (24-inch wheels), $25. 


We should like to send you our Catalogue No. 9 


Chicago. WESTERN WHEEL 


SS MERIT WINS ¢9 


@ 


MEDICATED 


PLEXION 


containing “Care of the Wheel,” Free. 


WORKS. New York. 
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Oh, for the Or! 

a Purtai 

Ore the Eskiu 
With tunnels dev 
Oh, fora home with 
—Redbrea: ir Hood—on floors ; 
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Of forests dim where ne'er is hea 
The crash of swinging doors! 
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Here on this burning pillow, 
Where lacing wrinkles feel, 
Beneath a throbbing, helpless head, 
Like fretwork of hot steel, 

Where one thin shaft of sunlight 
Plerces the darkness dim, 
And sho ve how, if I but move, 
The sic lis reel and swim. 


Hye learned my lesson duly. 

Tknow euch different clang, 
With h the down-stairs doors go shut— 

rings a different pang. 
Hear those footsteps ? 

ittle Jue once more 

crosa the sitting-room— 

That's the back hall door! 



















Darting 
Boom! 


Idreaimt a dream this morning— 
The Uregon, outside 
My window cruising, as I thought. 
Let loose a full broadside; 
Groaning [ woke, and quickly 
Knew what my dreaming meant— 
That boy was steaming through the house 
And firing as he went. 


It helps me not to murmur, 
Or clench my hands in paln— 
Who would have little folks go out 
And not come in again ?— 
And yet how vain the war talk 
ship and twelve-inch gun, 
To him who lives where doors’ will slum.- 
And has an eight years’ son! 


Oh, for the storied stillness 
Of white Alhambran halls, 
A bumboo lodge in quaint Japan, 
With wattled sereens for walls— 
Oh, for a quiet dwelling 
ny earthly shores 
N men no more have headache days, 
Or houses have no doors! 


WILLIAM HERVEY Woops. 
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Under Canvas. 


We travel in our bark cange 
Up shaded streams where bitterns stand, 
We cut the mirrored tree-tops through 
And count the clouds on either hand. 
The maple branches, dreaming, stir 

At shouting of the king-fisher. 






The water-lilies are asleep, 

The willow-shoots are pale and slim, 
Below the bridge the herons keep 

A watch along the sandy brit, 
The grasses show a mild surprise 
Atall the burnished dragon-fies. 


We speed along the red canoe 

With straining wrists and shoulders strong: 
A sudden cloud has crossed the blue 

And winds are bellowing # song. 

The paddles hend.—the ripples gleam, 

The “white-caps” lift across the «treain. 


Ahead we see a gleam of white 

And then the red glow of a tire. 

So let the squall shout on all night 

And let the ids h in ire— 

Our guides have piled the hemlock boughs 
Knee-deep within our canvas house. 


There we will sleep like woodland kings, 
Dreaming of all our giant deeds: 

The wind will seem the rushing wings 
Of back-duck breaking from the reeds. 
and dreams the hemlocks bring 
who goes a-foresting. 


THEODORE Rosperts. 












usually interesting books of travels | 
by explorers into Tibet, Africa 
and other unknown regions have 
been published. ‘They have been 
welcomed, and the travellers have 
been rewarded and decorated by 
xeozraphical societies. Man's curi- 
osity makes it intolerable to him | 
to be ignorant of any part of the 
world in which he lives. 

Yet there is a country of which 
no man knows the geography or 
history. Not all the learning of 
the ancients or the science of the | 
moderns has furnished a map of | 
that kingdom, or any instruction 
as to the journey to it. Many wise and great, 
men have formed opinions as to its character, 
but not one has been able to bring absolute proof | 
of its true charac 

“It is a country,” said the great and good | 
man, Jeremy ‘Taylor, “into which an enemy 
never enters, and from which a friend never goes | 
away.” 

“I think,” said Lord Herbert, “that my soul ; 
will pass into a better life without being sensible 
of the pangs that my body may feel in death.” 

The Argosy, which lately collected many of | 
these efforts to look beyond the veil, quotes | 
Labadie, who, when life was almost. extinct, + 
said, “It is but going from one chamber into 
another, higher and holier.” Southey, whose ! 
life here was given up to the cheerful discharge 
of unselfish duties, always insisted upon the | 
cheerful, happy realities of the unseen world. 
“If there were only a balloon diligence there,” | 
he said, “1 am sure it would always be crowded ; 




















ite of all our guesses and peerings | 


into the dark, that world remains unknown and 
silent to the perception: on and the appre 
hensions of the physical senses that take such a) 
hold of life about us. 

Our only certainty is what the Guide has 
revealed. He declared that He had brought | 
immortality to light. What is embodied in the 
word immortality, faith has expressed in the, 
words, “Tye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him.” If He who has declared God to men 
has led us here, we ought not to be afraid of 
what awaits us yonder. 





1 





Texas Rangers. 


During the thirties and forties there was a 
rough, picturesque fight between Mexicans, 
Comanches and Texans to determine who should 
inherit the land of Texas. They chased one 
another over the plains, killing and being killed. 
The prominent figures in this wild debate were 
the famous Texas Rangers, commanded by Capt. 
Jack Hayes. 

If a man wished to join the Rangers, he had to 
pass an examination in which four questions were 
asked: “Can you ride a bronco? Can you hit a 
man with a stx-shooter at one hundred yards? 
Are you willing to take odds against yourself? 
Will you obey orders?” If the applicant said 
“Yes” to these questions, be was enrolled among 
the Rangers. 


Civilization uses rough, men for its 
pioneers. When they bridges and 
constructed roads, the pioneers are disbanded. 
Texas disbanded {ts Rangers. Then, ten years 
after, tate reorganized them in order, to use 
the picturesque phrase of Remington’s “Crooked 
Trails,” “to carry the law into the chaparral.” 

The cowmen of Texas had begun trailing their 
stock to Abilene, Kansas, where a railroad car- 
ried the cattle East. But bands of outlaws 
rounded up cattle on the trail, and the six-shooter 
determined the property 
right. The ranchmen went 
to the Legislature of Texas 
and persuaded it to appro- 
priate two hundred thou- 
sand dollars to reorganize 
the Rangers for two years 
of service. Their duty was 
to carry the law into the 
chaparral, regardless of 
judges and sheriffs, who 
were in league with the 
cattle-stealers. 

Their reorganization was 

elastic. It made 
nited States mar- 
and deputy sheriffs. 
it was so el: 
that, when circumstance: 
demanded, the Rangers 
were judge jury and exe- 
cutioner. The” spirit. of 
adventure filled the ranks 
with young men who were 
fine riders and dead shots. 
How thoroughly the Ran- 
gers did their work is illus- 
rated by this narrative: 

One night sixteen masked 
men took Doctor Brazel 
and two of bis boys from 
their beds, and, deaf to the cries of wife and 
daughter, hung the doctor and one gon to a tree. 
The other son escaped by runnin, to 4 fleld of 
high corn. The lyuchers were men of property, 
and no one dared to suggest that they should be 
punished. 

Captain Hall, of the Rangers, being determined 
that the law should get a hold in that county, sent 
out detectives, who reported that the lynchers 
would be at a wedding on a certain night. He 
surrounded the house, and demanded the surren- 
der of the men. | The lynchers returned word that 
they would kill Hall and his Rangers, 

“All right,” said Hall. “Get your women and 
children out of the house.” 

When they had departed, Hall sprang on to the 

allery and shouted, “Now, gentlemen, go on and 

il the Rangers: But if you don't surrender, the 
Rangers will kill you.” They surrendered. 
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His Share of the Load. 


The Archduke Albrecht of Austria was fond of 
hunting, and spent a month or two every summer 
in the Tyrol and Upper Austria, in Pursuit of the 
chamois. On these occasions he wore a hunter’s 
uniform, which was chronically in a shabby 
condition, One day he wandered away from his | 
party, and finding that night was coming on, 
began hastily to descend the mountain toward 
Ischl. Soon he overtook a young girl of nineteen 
or twenty, who was carrying an enormous load of 
firewood, on the top of which was perched a 
chubby child about two years old. 


The archduke bailed her, and the girl greeted 








bim with anything but a friendly look. 
“What do you want?” asked she. 
“Can you tell me the shortest road down to | 


Ischl? 
“Tam going there. You can follow me,” she | 
curtly 

uke went on beside her, but it made 

‘o see ler bearing so great a load. 

s far too heavy for you, my gi 

“Give me that child. T wille : 

ich you know about hildren, old 
she exclaimed. "No me take the fire- 

wood, and Twill keep the youngster. You may 

well do that, for if you hadu’t met me. you'd have 

run a good chance of spending the night on the 

mountain,” 
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ying el 
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The archduke undid the searf and transferred 
the faxots to his own shoulders; so that, with his 
gun and game-baz, he was pretty heavily kaden, | 

hen the girl fell to chafing “him about. his 
ridiculous appearance, and as he trudged on for 
an hour he began to be a little tired of his | 
bargain, 

Suddenly, at a eroxs path, he eame upon his 
suite, and their greeting at once betrayed his | 
identity to the ae She fellon her Knees before | 
him, and tears sprang to her eyes when she saw 
two of his hunters removing te fagots from his | 
bruised should i 

“Dowt ery! there's a good girl!” pl 
archduke, distressed. ‘Then he pressed a purse 
into the baby’s hands. “Here is something to 
buy your imother a donke said, with a 
kindly smile. "She imight not always find an old | 
fool to help her earry her firewood !* 
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True Politeness. 


Printed rules cannot teach courtesy. What | 
writer on etiquette would tolerate for an instant 
the idea of cating chicken with one’s fingers? 
Yet an incident told in the “Life of Henry A. 
Wise” shows that on occasions it may be unman- 
nerly to use a fork. 

After Mr. Wise’s record in Congres: 
him an eminent figure in the country, ppened 
that ‘one day he paid a visit to the Crocketts, a 
family of his constituents, who lived in simple 
fashion upon a little island off the Virgini: ncoast. 
AU the members of the tly except Tom, a 
sinall boy, were at church, and Mr. Wise refused 





1 made 

















, piano-player who loses his arm in a railroad 


feat. This is the story: 





him the exciting privilege of running to inform 


his parents of the unexpected arrival of their | 
distinguished guest. 

“Tf your folks knew I were here,” said he, “they 
would either leave the meeting or could not enjoy 
it.” 


In due time the parents returned, embarrassed 
by the honor of receiving a visit from Mr. Wise. 
They were both painfully ill at ease, and at dinner 
Mrs. Crockett grew so flustered that sbe could 
searcely pour the coffe 

Suddenly, to the amazement of the sympathetic 
Tom, the cloud of fear and anxiety passed from 
her face, Looking round, he saw Mr. ise 
munching one end of a large chi¢ken-bone. 

After dinner the boy found means to draw Mr. 
Wise apart, and immediately put the burning 
question: i 

“Mr. Wise, why did you take that plece of Diiled 
chieken in your fingers and bite mouthfuls off it. | 
instead of using your knife and fork?_ My mar, 
she makes me use a knife and fork. You ought 
to know what’s right. Now, is mar wrong or is it 
you?” 

“No, m 
mother’s all 





boy,” answered Mr. Wise, “your 
ri Xi, but I had my reason for eatin, 
in that way. Dd ou notice how embarrassed 
your mothet med to be?” 

“She was skeered nighly to death,” assented 


Tom, 

“Well, it was the way I ate that chicken that 
made (our mother feel at ease in my presence. 
She feft that there was one thing she could teach 
me, if she was an islander, and that was table 
manners. The moment she felt above me in this 
vespect ber fear left her.” 
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The Heart of Youth. 


“Ah, the world {s old,” go the 6: 
haking wise heads and white— 
The fields ure bare, and the sky is gray, 
Life hath no more delight. 
Does tired winter remember May ? 
“The world is old” .. . #0 the sages say. 


But the pocts sing, “Ah, the world is young,” 
Toulay is the day of days! 
And sweetest still are the songs unsung, 
And best are the untried ways. 
‘The world is old with the old, in truth- 
But the world is young with the heart of youth. 


MADELINE BripGEs. 





es way, 





Humors of the War. 


Two or three correspondents and soldiers who 
had been through the Cuban campaign met the 
other day, and many were the pathetic and 
ridiculous anecdotes told of their experiences. 
We repeat one or two, which illustrate American 
character under a great and unusual strain. 


After the fight at San Juan,” said one, “I 
crawled into the bushes. What with loss of 
blood, no sleep and battered nerves, I thought 
the end had come. There was a smoke near Ys 
and I dragged myself to it. 

“A private, covered with mud and blood, wear- 
ing ragged trousers and half of a coat, had 
kindled a fire and was brewing some tea. He 
looked at me, and then poured out some ina tin 
cup and brought ittome. I never tasted anything 
like it. It put life into me. 

“That's good tea,’ I said 

“Yes, he answered. ‘It's made only for the 
Mandarins. I import it from China for poy wn 
use, Dim particular about my tea. I hid a 
package in my knapsack.’ 

“Just then’ he was ordered away. The next 
day 1 saw bim digging in the pits: and asked who 
he was. It was youn Blank. from New York. 
‘That fellow,’ they said, ‘counts hls money by 
mnillions.’ ” 

“There were some 














ueer meetings on the field,” 
sald another man. “One of the Southern generals 
had lost a son in the first week of the war. He 
came to Cuba as inspector-general, leaving his | 
other son at home. 

“But the boy enlisted, and came to Cuba as a 
private, and was digging in the trenches when his 
father rode past with his staff. 

“Hello, dad!’ be called. 

“ “Hello, boy!” | 

“The general went down and took the young | 
fellow in his arms. 

“After we came home, at the Peace Jubilee at 
Philadelphia, I heard a big volunteer say: 

“Miles and Dew re well enough, but B. is 
my man for the Presidency! He’s a general, but 
he wasn’t ashamed to Kiss a private in’ the 
trenches. [saw him do it.’”” 
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Ham-Smelling as a Business. 


To the long list of curious and unusual occu. | 
pations by which men live, the Kansas City Star 
adds that of the “bam-smeller” in a packing- 
house. His duty is to inspect meat products and 
judge of their soundness, 


The ham-smeller’s only tools are a long steel 
ier and his nose. He stands in a barrel to keep 
his clothes from being soiled by the dripping 
brine, and the hams are brought to him by 
workmen, A bam is laid before bim, and he 
plunges his sharp-pointed trier into it, withdraws 
it and it swiftly beneath his nose. The 
ys goes down to the knuckle-joint. 















# meat in that manner the man with 
the trier judges by the slightest shade of differ- 
ence between the smell of one piece of meat and 





another, The smell of the meat is almost. univer- 
sally sweet, and that is what be smells; the 
slightest taint or deviation from the sweet smell 
is therefore appreciable. It is not the degree of 
taint that he expe to find, but the slightest 
odor that Is not swe 

hen he dete 














in odor he throws the meat 
not unwholesome it 1s sold as } 
t, but if it is tainted it goes to the 
The ham-tester smells meat 
even o'clock in the morning until five 
it nigh nd his sense must never become 
ior inexact, or his usefulness would be at | 
anend. 
Ham-testing is hot a pursuit dangerous to the 
health, as tea-tasting is supposed to be, but the 
ham-smeller with a-eold in his bead is like a 









wreck, 
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Tobogganing with an Elephant. 


Elephants are so clever, and so often the 
winners in an encounter with man, that it is a | 
pleasure to copy a story from “Chums” coneern- 
ing one that was fairly outwitted. This Was an 
African elephaut—taller, lighte donimbler 
than the Asiatic. Like most ele nts when 
roused, he was equal to almost. any gymnastic 








An English sportsman, “out after elephants,” 
had wounded a magnitieent specimen, Vitor. 
nately for him, the wound was slight, a 
jmbnal. kreatly infuriated, turned and eli 

n. 

It was a terrifying sight, 
ears spread out like sail 
hotes of rage, the monster 








With its enormous 
and emitting shrill 
une thandermyg ove 
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hunter fired another shot, but missed; 
was shaken, and throwing down his 
sought safety in flight. 

Near at hand was a steep hill, and to this 
he directed his steps, for being’ but sli ehtly 
acquainted with the climbing powers Ob the 
clevhant, he thought his pursuer might be baffled 
by the steepness of the ascent. It was a terrible 
disappointment to find that the elephant could 
climb @ bill as quickly as he could, good runner 
as he was, 

He would have been overtaken if he had not 
thought of a really ingenious expedient. He 
knew that elephants never run, or even w: 
down a steep incline, but always crouch, wath 
thelr feet together, lean well back and slide 
down. Just as the ferocious animal had got 
within a few yards of him, therefore, the wil 
hunter suddenly doubled and ran down the hil 
again! 

Quick as a flash the elephant turned, gathered 
itself together, and trumpeting with ed rage, 
slid down after its victim. e hunter had just 
time to spring out of the way as the great beast 
came tobogganing after him, smashing trees and 
shrubs, and carrying everything before it like an 
avalanche. 

Then once more the hunter dashed to the top of 
the hill, while the elephant, unable to stop itself, 
went careering down to the very foot, where, 
apparently understanding that it had been out: 
witted, and feeling sore and disappointed, it ro: 
to its full height and walked wearily back to 
native woods. 


his nerve 
rifle, he 
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How He Was Cured. 


“I don’t believe all I hear about the unwhole- 
someness of cigarettes,” said a young man who 
was addicted to the cigarette habit. “I acknowl- 
edge they are nasty things to smoke, and very 
offensive to some people, without doubt, but I 
won't be abused into reforming, and I won't 
‘swear off.’ 


“It always seems to me,” he went on, “that a 
fellow can't trust himself if he has to quit anything 
by swearing off. If anybody will show me some 
good, sound reason why I should be ashamed to 
smoke cigarettes, I'll quit for good and all without 
taking a vow.” 

‘Do you mean that?” asked the friend to whom 
he yas speaking. 

“Then come with me.” 

The two young men went out on the street, 
stationed themselves at a prominent corner, and 
Waited, Presently a little Italian boy came along. 
He had a basket on his arm. It was half-full of 
the stumps of cigars and cigarettes which he had 
picked up from the gutters, and he was adding to 

is stock momentar! ly from the same source. - 

“What do you do with those, my boy?” inquired 
one of the young men. 

“Sell’em. Cigaretta factory. Ten centa quart,” 
replied the lad. 

“Do you believe in doing anything to encourage 
that sort of industry?” asked the friend. 

“On my honor, no!" answered the cigarette- 











He took a box of the “coffin-nails” from his 
pocket, deliberately tore them to fraginents, 
threw them away, and never smoked another. 





Tested His Strength. 


Charley M. was at home from college, spending 
his summer vacation. The M.’s were people fairly 
well-to-do, and Charley was passing the forenoon 
very comfortably on the cool and shady veranda. 


Down by the barn-yard fence, in a neglected 
place, a crop of strong, healthy weeds bad sprung 
Up and flourished under the ‘summer sun. Left 
unmolested in the rush of work on the tarm, they 
were fast becoming a blot on the otherwise orderly 
premises, and that morning Charley’s fu 
“old man’—had sallied forth, and was now 1 
a vigorous assault upon the patch. . 

Suddenly he left off his work and came up into 
the yard. “Taking a broomstick whieb happened 
to be leaning against the veranda, be laid it on 
the grass, then turned to Charley and said: 

“Git down here and see if you can pull me over 
that stick.” 

H ld in his hand a small chain, in each end 
Was inserted a stout stick to serve asa 
» Then the tug began, and developed into 
quite a spirited contest. But at last Charley 
suoveeded in dragging the old man across the 
ine. 

“There, that’ll do,” he said, dropping his end of 
the chain. “I guess you’ve got strength enough 
eds down there by the barn.” 
da word,” said Charley, telling the 
ory afterward, “but before noon there weren't 
any Weeds left standing.” 
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Endless. 
An Irishinan who served on board a man-of- 
war, says the Oxford Democrat (Maine), was 
selected by one of the officers to haul in a tow- 


| Une of considerable length that was dragging 


over the taffrail. 


After pulling in forty or fifty fathoms of the 
line, which put his patience severely to proof, as 
well as every muscle of his arms, he muttered to 
Ht self, but loud enough to be overheard by an 
officer: 

“Sure, it's as long as to-day and to-morrow! 
It’s a good week's work for any five in the ship. 
Bad luck to the leg or arm it'll laye last! What! 
More of it yit? Och, murther! The say’s mighty 
deep to be iret?" 

After continuing in a similar strain, and con- 
ceiving there was little probability of the comple- 

his labor, he suddenly stopped short, and 
looking up to the officer on the watch, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Bad luck to me, sorr, if I don’t belave some- 
body’s cut off the other ind o° this line!" 








——_~++ 


Without Doubt. 


Tt is well, before soaring too far aloft on the 
wings of eloquence, to make a trial flight in 
private, and settle upon a spot on which to alight 
with ease and dignity. 


“It is of no use for people to strive to live out- 
side of their own element, that for which they 
Were born, and in which they are at home.” 
said the lecturer of the evening, addressing the 
Potucket Club on “Socialism and Where It Leads.” 

me ’ bird is made to live in the ai he added, 
s with a sudden brilliant thought, “the fish 
to five in the water, and the mole to live in the 
ground. 

“Put the first in the element of the second, it 
struxiles feebly for a short time aud then is 
strangled. | Put the second into the clement of 
the third, it flounders, gasps and dies. And should 
the lowly mole attempt to soar like the bold eagle 
above the gray mountain crags and clifts hi 
it would make himydigzy ts 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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The Alphabet Ball. 


Harold went to the alphabet ball, 
Where he saw the queerest sight, 
For every letter from A to Z 
‘Was dancing with all its might. 
Broad H went balancing up to I, 
And P seized Q by her curl; 


‘When locked in each other’s arms they flew 


Around the room in a whirl. 


A, B and C moved 80 easily 
That Harold joined in the fun. 
‘When E came tripping up after D, 
As soft and sweet as a pun. 
F in a frolic Is always first, 
Although he is first in a fight. 
And G, who comes in the morning last, 
Comes early enough in night. 


X was so cross he refused to dance, 
And Y hopped on one great toe: 
J jumped a jig, while clumsy old K 
Pushed in where’er he could go. 

L was a gentleman so polite 
That he never failed to please, 
So beautiful partners everywhere 
He found with the greatest ease. 


R was treading an old-fashioned reel, 
With a slow and steady pace; 

Ina cotillion stood graceful N, 
And 0, with his big round face. 

T was precise and prim as a pole. 
In a stately minuet, 

While S and M went winding about 
With every letter they met. 


Z went staggering over the floor 
With a step more bold than neat: 
And he could dance as well on his head 
As he could upon his feet. 
But then the funniest thing of all 
Was to see old Double U, 
Who got so mixed up with U and V 
He scarcely knew what to do. 


And Harold woke with the morning 
bright 
When he heard his mamma call. 
And told her all his wonderful dream 
About the alphabet ball. 
And now with alphabet blocks he 
builds 
A house that fs tall and tight; 
But be longs to see big Y and Z 
Dance again some other night. 
JULIA ZITELLA Cocke. 
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How Angelina Seraphina 
Was Honored. 


Mollie and Trottie were in such a 
state of mind! Here was the carriage 
almost at the station, and the awful 
discovery had just been made that 
Angelina Seraphina had been left at 
home. 

Each little girl had thought that the 
other had put Mistress Angelina in 
mamma’s big trunk, and they thought 
they simply could not go for the sum- 
mer vacation with papa and mamma 
without taking Angeljna Seraphina 
along, too. i 

Then papa came to the rescue. 
Alfred could drive back home, after 
leaving them all at the station, and 
very likely he could get back with 
her ladyship before the train left. 

So away from the station whirled 
the spirited pair of horses, with the 
empty, open carriage, and after it 
vazed anxiously two very troubled 
little faces. 

At home Norah had found the dolly 
almost as soon as the family had 
driven away, and when she saw Al- 
fred driving furiously up the street 
she knew what he was after. She met 
him at the curbstone with .\ngelina Seraphina, 
who was placed in state upon the rear cushion, 
with the dark broadcloth carriage robe drawn up 
carefully over her knees. .And thus she went 
dashing down the street, with Norah langhing 
upon the doorstep. 

That morning the whole city had turned out 
to see the big procession that was to escort the 
governor of the state, who was passing through 
the city. 

Alfred had avoided the crowd on his first trip, 
but the time was short now, and so he resolved 
to take the chance of getting safely through the 
crowd by a short cut. 

Alas! When almost in sight of the station, 
he came down a side street full upon the proces- 
sion that was passing along the main thorough- 
fare, the sides of which were lined with people 
hurrying along to keep up with the carriages. 

‘The chief marshal, his aids, and two splendid 
brass bands had just passed, when .Alfred saw 
a bit of an opening between the last of the 
musicians and the prancing horses that drew 
the governor-elect. ‘Time was precious. Mollie 
and ‘Trottie must not be disappointed; so Alfred 
resolved to slip through the procession. Ilalf- 
way through, the crowd surged up in front of 
him and blocked the way, and before Alfred 





knew how it all came about he was driving the ' “Well, you're a queer one,” he said. 
first carriage in the big procession, and Angelina | perhaps if | only had the cows to drive, I’d get 


Seraphina was in the place of honor! 


The station was just ahead, and the crowds on 
either side became denser and denser; and so it | hens,” he said, quickly, ‘an’ chickens an’ pigs 
| was that this young lady's carriage simply had ; an’ horses, same as you have! 


to head the procession all the rest of the way! 





| thus escorted to the train! 





occasion ! 





THE FIRST ATTEMPT. 


in a very dignified manner; but .Alfred’s face— | dandy rule, isn’t it? Maybe it does for you, | 


well, it would have been quite as red as a beet, I 
am sure, had not Mother Nature already made 
it as black as ebony! Wens Doyyenu. 


ee 


What Made the Difference. 


‘The new boy was sitting on a big stone post 
at the foot of his driveway, when Peter drove 
the cows to pasture. 

“Hallo!” drawled Peter, as he walked slowly 
by. 
“Hallo!” said the new boy, pleasantly. “Come 
fishin’, will you?” 

“Can’t,” drawled Peter. “I've got to work! 
Wish I was you," he said, enviously, ‘an’ didn't 
have nothin’ to do but go fishin’, an’ sit on a 
post an’ let my feet hang down!" 

The new boy laughed. “We have cows,” he 
said, shortly ; ‘fa whole dozen of them!"’ 

“But you don’t have to drive them to pasture,"” 
declared Peter. 

“Don’t 12” said the new boy. “I take them 
away down to Mr. Lane's pasture every morning 
*fore breakfast‘ 

Peter eyed him curiously from top to toe. 


| makes the difference ’tween you an’ me is ’cause | But if by my second we faithfully pi 
You should have seen Mollie’s and Trottie’s 
| eyes when they saw their beloved Angelina being 


There were broad smiles on the faces of ' it toa feller!” 
[hundreds who were looking on, and even the | 
‘ governor-elect had to smile, although he, poor new boy, “only you've forgotten. It’s ‘work 
i man, was being deprived of the honors of the while you wor! 
' An‘ | tell you it’s a fine one!” 
Angelina, I am pleased to say, bore herself | “Ho! ho! ho!” laughed Peter. 


said earnestly, “Shake on it!" 





“But Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
CHARADES, 
1 


up early, too!” 
The new boy laughed again. “We've got | 


| My first will explain how we part with our money, 
ce 


1 guess what | When it is not loaned out or giver 






‘ y a5 e eae ’ ss We may win it all bac R 
you don’t do your work by my grandma’s rule.” | p34; though to my whole you may freely give, 


Seeing I never heard of it, I guess I don’t,” | "Tis useless as water potired into a sieve. 
replied Peter, with a grin. 0a 
I saw some boys with an old 


in an honest 








“Supposing you tell 





armer stroll, 












a $a3% 3 His gait was slow, his countenance was whole; 
“I ‘most know that you've heard it,” said the | The number of the lads I reckoned 

And found that they were just my second. 

The urchins into frequ ehter burst 








’ an’ ‘play while you play!’ ! At the quaint tales he told 
m4. 
“That's a From the fountain of youth my first must have 


rank ; 
Just think—Iit can never be old! 
My last, if attached to your house, will 
remain 
As useful in heat as in cold. 
My whole has been railed at, yet up- 
right it stands, 
And daily caressed is by delicate 
hands. 


Iv. 
My first is a piteous cry; 
Xty next at your door yon behold; 
The third we think sometimes awry; 
Though it’s really improving, we’re 


So secret the service whole yields, 
So faithful, attached and sincere, 
It sticks to its post, though hard- 
pressed, 
A friend ever ready and near. 


; What could they first? 


2. 

NOBODY'S KILN. 
. A small towel. 
. A kind of fruit. 
. A butter keg. 
5 eclowty, 7 
5. A young sheep. 
G. A waistcoat. x4 
. A small wooden tub. 
. A dwarf. 
. An early blossom. 
A printer’s tool. 
The blue sky. 
. A city. 





3. 
RIDDLES. 
1 
How the housewife loves me! 
Never bas enough 
To hold her many treasures 
Of precious household stuff. 


How the statesmah dreads me! 
And the business man; 
They avoid and shun me 
Long as e’er they can. 
a. 
I cannot be seen, yet with pleasure 
I'm heard; 
And how much I express, without 
speaking a word. 


4. 
RHYMING PUZZLE, 


One winter’s day, when little — 
Was coasting, suddenly, —! 

He saw before him on his —_ 

A farmer, carrying a 
Of oats, fetched from his own grain — 
To put into his horse’s — ; 

And which was slung across his — 
Just as a peddler bears his —. 

Jobn tried in vain his speed to —, 

Or turn or take another — ; 

But sad to say, be had no — 

At guiding sleds, and seemed to — 
Presence of mind, so be ran — 
Against the farmer with a — 

That almost seemed their bones to 


And made them both all blue and —. 


5. 
A BUNDLE OF STICKS, 


A stick from the rural districts. 

A stick for a man’s ears. 

A stick used by hopeful people. 

A stick that stretches. 

A stick fitted for the Fourth of July 
“Horribles.”” : 

A stick that talks about itself. 

A stick for a scolding tongue. 

A stick easily fashioned to any sbape. 

A stick that is introspective and 
spiritual. 

A stick found In that disgrace to 
civilization—the “prize ring.” 

A stick for the family. 
A stick which believes in human brotherhood. i 
but when a feller has to work all the time, same | ane addicted to athletics and physica 
as I do, why then it’s only ‘work while you| A stick belonging to an early church heresy. 


. rf " ile y > A stick which is anchored to no faith. 
work’ an’ no time to ‘play while you play,” at A stick that looks only on the dark side of things. 


all!” A stick which fs a church functionary. 
“Are you working now 2” asked the new boy, Ae that would be dangerous In an idol 
with a smile. ‘A stick wearing gown, hood and girdle, and 


| living in-a cell. 
| A stick that should be found in all painting and 
i sculpture. 
A stick which disbelieves in the Divine existence. 
A stick used for initials in lines of verse. 
A stick that has a secret hidden meaning. 


“Not ‘cactly!’’ answered Peter. 

“An’ you’re not playing, are you?” he in- 
quired. 

“No,” said Peter, “T aint!” 

“Then you're doing nothing,” declared the | z 
new boy. Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

“Same as you be,” said Peter, crossly. He. yfan if old—manifold, In faney—tnfancy. 
knew that he was lazy, but he didn’t enjoy being Pilgchn age—pilgrimaye. No table—not able— 

x ingle bi notable. 
told abvut it, one single bit. ; Bec Vows lows cowsmow, 

The new boy jumped down from the post ina@- 3° pumpkin, tomato, spinach. bean, pea, cab- 
hurry. “Youre right,’ he said, with a laugh. , bage, onion, carrot, rad ish, leek, turnip, corn, 
“WS nai ioe A chile ve otato, artichoke, beet. 

“Supposing you let me drive your cows while you | c 4. Coin, corn, core, care, cart, cast, mast, must, 
run home an’ do the rest of your work. An 














dust, “Well, sell, sill slike, siek. Cold, colt. coat. 
i x i parti ii y' moat, meat, heat. ice, mace, mate, rate, rats. 
supposing you an’ 1 go into partnership, an’ love: lave, lave, bate. Lily. Hit, tint, line, lone, 
take my grandina’s rule for our motto. An’ then | lose, rose. ’ Many, mane, mine, nine, none. Read, 

every morning after we get our chores done, | rend, rind FIN, sing. A inisaswaniernn 
i t fishin’ !"* 5. Breath, Bertha. r. Ira. Wander, ow 
supposing we go fishin . ' Larehes, Charles. Road, Dora. Dean, Edna, 
Peter looked at him in surprise, and then he | Tdeas, Sadie. Learned, Leander, Grade, Edgar. 
' Ald, da. Warded, Edward. | Hurt, Huth. te 

3 ee vd, 2 le 
And oh dear me, weren't thuse fishes sorry! Witte Lewis : : , 
MarGaret Dane. | 6. Nails. 








Tur CONDITION OF THE TREASURY, as 
shown at the balancing of the books at the close 
of the fiscal year, June 30th, is more favorable 
than had been expected. The deficit for the 
year was less than — &89,000,000, which is 
$31,000,000 less than estimated by the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury last December. ‘There was a 
surplus of about $15,000,000 in June: and the 
indications are that in the fiscal year just begun 
the revenue under the Dingley act will meet the 
ordinary expenses of the government, while the 
war revenue act will provide more than enough 
for the increased demands of the army and navy. 

DISTURBANCES ABROAD.—There are signs 
of popular unrest in several European countries. 
In Belgium, a new electoral bill introduced by 
the government, the effect of which would have 
been to increase the strength of the present 
Catholic majority, so enraged the Socialists that 
they broke up the sittings of the Chamber of 
Deputies and engaged in fierce rioting in the 
streets of Brussels. In Italy, a government 
proposal for restrictions on the press and on 
public meetings was opposed by the Socialist 
Deputies with such violence as to make the 
transaction of business impossible, and parliament 
was closed by a royal decree. In Spain, the 
budget of the Silvela cabinet, especially its 
provisions for military expenditure, aroused a 
storm of protest. At Valencia and Barcelona 
there were determined riots which were with 
difficulty quelled by the police and soldiers. 





THe New Frencit Ministry is led by 
Senator Pierre Marie Waldeck-Rousseau, a man 
of brilliant powers and resolute character. It 
includes representatives of 
widely different views: at one 
extreme General the Marquis 
de Gallifet, minister of war, 
formerly a Royalist, who is 
remembered for the vigor with 
which he suppressed the Paris 
Commune, and at the other M. 
Alexandre Millerand, minister 
houssau. Of Commerce, who is a radical 
t. Although the elements which compose 
it seem incongruous, it is a unit in favor of 
Dreyfus, and promises a vigorous defence of 
republican institutions. 

Tue Privirrrnes.—General Otis reports to 
the War Department that little campaigning is 
possible in I.uzon during the rainy season. ‘The 
volunteer regiments have been replaced by the 
newly arrived regulars. With a view to giving 
General Otis a force large enough to enable him 
to press the campaign vigorously when the rainy 
season is at an end, the President has directed 
the enlistirent of volunteers. No general call 
has been made, and state regiments will not be 
taken; but the men will be enlisted individually, 
just as the recruits for the regular army have 
been, except that the term of enlistment will be 
two years instead of three. 

THE FEDERATION OF THE AUSTRALASIAN 
CoLONTES seems to be assured by the favorable 
yote on the Commonwealth bill at the election in 
New South Wales last month. South Australia 
voted in favor of federation Jast April, and 
‘Tasmania and Victoria also voted favorably by 
a majority of about tive to one when the question 
was last submitted. ‘The enabling act requires 
the agreement of only three colonies before the 
federation is authorized by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and if the other colonies do not join at the 
beginning, they may come in later. 














Universtry Ract The last week in 
June was an interesti ne for college oarsmen, 
At Poughkeepsie there were spirited races 
between crews from the universities of Columbia, 
Cornell, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. The 
freshinan nace won by the Cornell crew, 
and the four-oared race and the race of the 
university eights were won by the Pennsylvania 
crews. The iking feature of the univ y 
race was the fine rowing of the Wisconsin o 
who finished the four-mile course ouly a third of 
a length behind the winning boat. At New 
London, in the contests between Tlarvard and 
Yale, Harvard won all three mices—the fresh- | 
nan, the four-oared, and the university. 
















Reeene Dearus.—Henury Bradley Plant, 
head of the Plant system of steamship and 
railway lines, and an energetic promoter of the 
commercial interests of — the | 
Southern States, died suddenty 





in New York, June vod, at the 

age of 7.—M, Charles. Vietor 

Cherbul well-known novelist | 
sand dite critic and a member 








of the French Academy, died | 
revently at the: ay 
shop John Philip Newman, of | 
“the Methodist Chureh, formeriy 
chaplain of the United States Senate, and since 
1s resident bishop of California, died July 
Sth at the ase of 72. 
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Vacation Months 


A Good Time to Get New Subscribers 
for The Youth’s Companion. 


Last year we received many letters 

asking us to allow subscribers the priv- 

ilege of working for the Gold=Filled 

Watch during the vaca- 

tion season of July and 

August. In recognition of 

this request we have this 

year extended the 

offer to September 

2oth. (See our 

Offer in the reg- 

ular Premium 

List, Oct. 2oth.) 

We are sure 

that almost any 

Companion sub- 

scriber who real- 

ly wishes to own 

one of these superb watches can secure one before 

the Autumn Schools begin. It only needs 
perseverance and a determination to succeed. 

Think of it! Only six new subscriptions, 

and you will not only get the six premiums which 

alone ought to pay you handsomely for your work, 

but in addition we will give you a watch as a 

reward for your perseverance. 


We Can Help You. 


Send us at once on a postal the names of several 
families who do not take The Youth’s Companion. We shall be 
pleased to mail to each of these families specimen copies of The Companion. 
Experience has shown that they will become so interested in what 
we send that when you call on them later to obtain their subscriptions, you 
will be kindly received, and in many cases you will be successful. 

Parents who are particular about what their children read and who are 
careful in their training are glad to have a weekly paper like The Youth's 
Companion in their homes. In proof of this we give below a few of the 
thousands of letters received by us from parents and others showing their 
appreciation of The Companion. 


“Our children all learn to love Tin Com- “Why should it be called THE YoutH’s Com- 
PANION, and IT hope it will be in their homes PANION? It isa people's companion. We will, 
lony after I have ceased to read it. And I know no doubt, take it as long as we live and are able 
it is an influence for good wherever it goes.” to pay for it. Other papers may come and go, 
—Mrs. J. C. THomas, Chicago, [linois. but TH COMPANION goes on forever.’’—THos. C. 

Luwis, Reynolds, [linois. 

“THE YouTH’s CoMPANION has certainly done 
more good in forming a taste for pure literature 
among the young than any other periodical 
printed in America, because it has been within 
the reach of the masses and has come often—vot 
having a gap of three ‘As in which the craving 
for something to read might be filled by trash.” 
ANNIE CALDWELL KENNEDY, New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania. 


“Our children are all grown up, but THE 
ComPANIoN keeps us all as young as itself. We 
thank you heartily for your ministry to us— 
powerful although silent. It would mean a 
wonderful uplift toward things lovely, true and 
pure if your paper could be read in every home. 
To the steady hand, the clear brain, the warm, 
conscerated heart, Tite Youru’s COMPANION is 

nized foree toward righteousness.’’-—AMY 
res racy, Pres. Washington State Federa- 


“T have taken THE CoMPANTON about twenty wend 
. tion of Women's Clubs. 


years. It has helped me much in my family and 
home, and shall always recommend it to parents “Have read THe Youru’s Companion for 
and children, and do all I can to aid its cireula ficarl aint sears, “Could: hot live: without 
tien, for T know its value."—SvRan E. REE My tather took it for me when I was a bo: 
Johnsonburg, New Jersey. —J. Watpo Dressy, Chelsea, Massachusetts. 
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In increasing the circulation of The Companion you are not only liberally paid, 
but you are extending an influence for good. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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A Comine CELESTIAL SPECTACLE.— 
Astronomers are already looking forward with 
keen interest to the expected reappearance of the 
celebrated Leonid meteors next November. 
These meteors, whose reappearance as a great 
swarm occurs at intervals of about 33 years, 
made a spectacular display in 1833, and were 
also very numerous in 1866 and 1867. Recent 
calculations show that since the swarm met the 
earth the last time it has been perturbed by 
the attractions of Jupiter and Saturn, and that 
the middle of the shower this year will occur 
on the morning of November 16th, instead of the 
14th. It will be visible in both Europe and 
the United States. 


A Water TricycLe.—A Frenchman has 
constructed a tricycle for travelling on the water. 
The wheels have immense rubber tires, nearly 


which, when 
buoy the machine up so 


position, the bottom of 
the wheels dip -hardly 
more than a foot beneath 
the surface, Projections on the sides of the rear 
tires serve as paddles to propel the machine. 
As it weighs less than 70 pounds, it can, when 
necessary, be ridden on land. 

STEAM IN PLACE oF GUNPOWDER.—Major- 
General Schaw has suggested, before the Insti- 
tution of Mining Engineers in London, the 
substitution of water for gunpowder in blasting 
cartridges used in coal-mines. His plan is to fill 
the cartridge with pure water, insert it in the 
drill-hole, and then turn the water into high- 
pressure steam by means of an electric current 
of low tension. A cartridge made to resist a 
pressure of 150 pounds per square inch could be 
caused to burst, according to General Schaw’s 
calculations, within about one minute after the 
turning on of the current. 

Aw AvTroMATiIc TRAIN-STopPP: 
recent inventions is a device by w! 
brakes of a railroad train can be applied from 
the track, as the train passes, without the 
intervention of the engineer. The air-brake 
system is connected with a lever controlling a 
vent in the train-pipe, and attached to the truck 
of the pony wheels close to the track at the 
forward end of the locomotive. On passing over 
an obstruction, placed on the track for the 
purpose, the lever is tilted and the vent opened, 
thus letting the air in to the brakes. The 
engineer can reset the lever from his place in the 
cab. 





KEROSENE VERSUS Mosquirors.—A ccord- 
ing to Dr. L. O. Howard, of the Department of 
Agriculture, a little kerosene, say one ounce to 
every 15 square feet, spread over the surface of 
ponds and marshes where mosquitoes breed will 
destroy the pests by forming a slight coating 
over the water, This prevents the larve from 
reaching the air, but the kerosene is also effective 
as an insecticide. 


WHERE THE GREAT Forests ARE.—A 
table in Science shows that Canada leads all 
other countries in the extent of her forests. She 
possesses 799,230,720 acres of forest-covered land, 
as against 450,000,000 acres in the Unit States. 
Russia is credited with 498,240,000 acres, about 
48,000,000 more than the United States. India 
comes next with 140,000,000 acres. Germany 
has 34,347,000 acres, France 23,466,450, and the 
British Islands only 2,695,000, The table does 
not include Africa or South America, both of 
which contain immense forests. It may surprise 
some readers to learn that the percentage of 
forest-covered land is larger in several European 
countries, Germany for instance, than in the 
United States. 











Coip Dors Nor MAKE Metav Brirr.e. 
‘The common belief that steel and iron become 
brittle and more liable to break when subjected 
to great cold is contradicted by the results of 
experiments made at Cornell University. It has 
been shown there that the strength of steel and 
wrought iron is least at a temperature of 70° 
Fahrenheit, and that it increases when the tem- 
perature either rises or falls from that point. At 
500° above zero and at 60° below zero the strength 
is increased about 20 per cent. The elastic limit 
also rises slightly with increase of cold. 

Kires ANd THuNpDeER-StorMs.—Mr. 
liam A. Eddy, of Bayonne, New Jersey, finds 
that he can predict the approach of thunder- 
storms when they are yet so distant that their 
attendant clouds have not come into view by 
means of high-flying kites. The kites inform 
him of the electrical condition of the atmosphere, | 
which assumes a recognizable character in 
advance of such storms. ‘Thunder-storms have 
the peculiarity of advancing in lines hundreds of 
miles in length, the storms composing such an 

‘ array keeping, in a general way, abreast of one 
another, like skirmishers leading a line of battle. 


four feet in diameter, | 
inflated, | 


that, when the rider is in | 
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MAssaCHUSETTS, Norton. 
For Young 


WHEATON SEMINARY ¥9,xen" 


Endowed. 65th ear begins September 13th. Advanced 
courses and colle; reparatory. Careful ners 


training and indivic tual attention.” Address thi 
dent, REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, 
AT WHOLESALE. 
A 8%x8% leather covered 


CAMERA 


camera,view-finder, timeand sete ot shutter, double 
plate holder, all complete for $ Send for free 
catalogue of cameras and photographic Lr 


E. E. DECKER, 2583 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


EASTMAN Thoroughly trains youn 


men and women for busi- 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


ness and secures situa- 

tions. Instruction by mail 
tion in catalogue 
©. C. GAIN 


orin person, Full informa- 
ree. 
BS, Box 41, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The School of Agriculture and 
Horticulture in Harvard University 


teaches young men to become successful 
FARMERS, GARDENERS, FLORISTS, FORESTERS, LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTS AND TEACHERS AND INVES- 
TIGATORS IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 
For explanatory Circular address Corresponding 
Secretary of Harvard University, mbridge, Mass. 


A Telegraph Operator’s 

work Is pleasant, pays good wages, 

est positions. We 

teach it quickly and start our 

graduatesin Railroad orCom- 
mercial service. 


VALENTINGS’ School. of 
elegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


Instruction by mai 
Takes spare 


Improve your con 
dition and prospects. 
eater, evopanee i 

years of success. 

Particulars free, 
SPRAGUE CORRE. 
SCHOOL OF Law. 


Ine 





25 BUYS A I 


‘Don t buy a bicycle before you write for our 1899 
Catalogue. Second hand wheels from 65,00 up. 
‘NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE. Address 
Dept. H 78, VICTOR MFG. CO., 161 to 167 Plymouth Pi., Chicago. 
AN AIR-SHIP, also Steel Yacht. 
Air-ship sails to clouds, carries flags,ete. 
Yacht, steel, air-tight chamber, tin: 
keel, 28-in. mast. 


or Yacht 15 boxes at 25 cents a box. 
VICTORIA SOAP COMPANY, Box 91, 


‘Air-ship for selling 8 boxes of soap 
Catalogue Pree. 
Chicago, TIL 


Glyn n’s Changes — ~ Diet, Water or, ci 
Dysentery 


Tablets. 


Saxt 
Write or ‘agency. yn Fo 


lens. 


ur’ Rapid 
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CooL SLEEP! xo'ermvtion 
NO INTRUSION 

k your bedroom, door, ajar 

TAEk Boston Opoucioor ‘Losk: 
asily attached all doors; makes. 
house cooler. At hardware deal- 
$f3 oF postpaid 250. Agts.wanted. 
ton Lock Uo, 40 Exele Bip, Boston 


A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-5 

will not benefit. They banish pain 

4 an ug life. One gives relief. 

Note the word ICI. on the package and accept 

no substitute. R-I 10 for 5 cents or twelve 

packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug-store. Ten 

Pamples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 

to any address for $ cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 








pr 
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M. C. HENLEY’S CELEBRATED 


ROLLER SKATES. 


Get ready for the >0m in roller- 
skating. Send 4 cts. in stamps oe 7% 

age catalogue to HENLEY BICY: 
OLLER SKATE WORKS, Richmond. fi ind, 










Address COLFAX ©O., South Bend, Indiana. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE ony $ — 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel aA 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
} 1X dozen Packawes of Bluine at 10c. ench, 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
alarge Premium List. Nomoneyrequired, 


Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord J tion, Mass. 


DUNLOP Get our Book- 













let of any 

Detachable eaten of us. 
RES THE 

Tl AMERICAN 
are held on DUNLOP 
the rim by TIRE CO., 
inflation. Belleville, N. "5. 
No cement. THE REPAIR OUTFIT. Chicago, Ill. 





No peones in lavanse! 


$1550 HIGH GRADE Bicycles. 


KN Milege to exainine: 


test styles for Men 





Women, Boys and Girls, 
)well made and durable. 


/$60 “Oakwood” $24.50 


No better whi ane 

r wheels made. 
Othe=3 at $10, $18.60, $15.50, $17.50 & $19.50; al) splendid 
Yalue. Buy direct from manufacturers, thus saving 
dcalers’ large profits. Write today for special offer: Illus. 


trated Catalogue Free, GASH BUYERS’ UN 
162 W. Van Buren Sty B-177, Chicago, Lins 


venti” EARN A GAMERA, 


Easily 
Bicycle, Wath, i Jacket, 
Waist or Dress Skirt, 
by selling a few boxes of our 
high-grale Toilet 
Xo money 
Tequired in advance. Our 
plan the best; even Boysand 
irls do well. Our premiums 
Jas good as money will bu 
B} Large iltustrated fist and full 
particulars free. Writeto-da: 
AWSO: PC 


SODA IN HUMAN BODIE; 
A VERY MUCH-NEEDED WORKER. 


Very delicate particles of soda appear in fleld 
grains, such as used by mankind. 

The use made of natural soda or Sodium 
Sulphate is to oxidize the sugar in the body, 
thereby decomposing it and making it suitable for 
rebuilding the cells and preserving the bile and 
pancreatic juices at normal consistency. 

When a person fails to use food containing this 
important little worker, the sugar in the body is 
not properly cared for and seeks escape through 
the kidneys, causing Diabetes. A lack of the 
Sodium Sulphate is also shown by biliousness, for 
the bile becomes thick when its little governor is 
absent. Sodium Sulphate is not readily taken up 
by the body when given as a drug, but is quickly 
absorbed when furnished in Nature’s way as 
stored in food, and in that way it is found in 
Grape-Nuts, the most scientifically prepared food 
made by man. Why? Because in Grape-Nuts 
the pure natural elements needed by man are 
preserved and presented fresh from Nature’s 
own laboratory. 


Reduced Prices 


WE wish _to close out 

our Summer suit- 
ings and skirtings during 
the next few weeks in 
order to make room for 
Fall goods. We have 
therefore made decided 
reductions on almost 
every suit and skirt. You 
now have an opportunity 
of securing a fashionable 
garment at a reduction 
of one-third from 
former prices. 


No. 621. This attrac- 
tive ‘illustration repre- 
sents a tailor-made gown, 
consisting of a fly front 
jacket and a fashionable 
skirt. The jacket and 
skirt are lined through- 
out, and are made with 
lapped seams; the tailor- 
ing is perfect; you ma 
select From a choice. col- 
lection of all-wool fabrics 








for garment, A 
costume of this kind is 
worth $17, Our price 


has been $12.50, 
Reduced Price for 
No. 621. this Sale, $7.67. 


Special Values in Piqué Suits, 
Leo reduced from $4 to $2.67. 


Special Values in Piqué Skirts, 
reduced from $3 to $2. 














| We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and List, 
which will be sent, free, together with a € 
samples of materials to any lady who wishes them. Any 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List; 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Playing Clover Mouth-Organs. 


LATEST FAD. 25c. prepaid, 
with instructions how to pay, De- 
seriptive Booklet with he 
colored pictures sent fre: 
Ferdinand St 855 Bw 


EARNAWATCH e 


LADIES’ Chatelaine 
7 Jewel Watch,S lid Nickel, Warranted 
Reliable. A good watch thatany girl 
may feel proud to wear. Just yell 
among friends 15 Ibs. Baker's 
Teas, Etc., to earn { 
Ibs. for Gold Watch 
Ladies’ or Gents’ Bi 
for Crescent Camera 


andsome 
request. 
ew York. 











or sell 50 
100 Ibs. for 
yele; 10 lbs, 
Express pre- 
paid. Write for catalogue to 
Wo. BAKER (Dept. ¥), Springfield, Mass. 


LARKIN 
SOAPS 


and March 30th. 

SEND for a beautiful booklet free. 
tells how to obtain, free, the femous 

Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffato, N. Y. 





Anv Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 


Our oer Sully ex 
plained Youth's 
Momsncion, Feb. 16th 


"98 & '97 models #8 to 
Aj Shopworn and second hand 
wheels, good machines, 
$3 to $10. Great Factory 
Clearing Sale. We ship any- 
where, to any one, on ap- 
proval | trial without a centin advance. 
BICYCLE by helping us advertise our 
rb WA! Easy work and sure reward on. ous pev Dan. W 
Offer. 


ho one id Rid. p-2 boeat {in each town, FR CA 
wae Write at ir Our 
BF. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


Cameras at Lower Prices. 
SEND 50c. a" for 87. 


D50e, 2% wewiliship 
IC. by express, sub- 
ject to examina’ 

‘ale 4x5 Cycle Camera, with 
sole leather case and shoulder 
strap. If you want it, pay, 
press agent the balance. "36.95 

and express ¢ ek Came- 

ra is made of! polished 

mahogany, lated 

trimmings, with 

extra grade of’ grain leather, 

heavy bellows, adjustable 

tripod sockets and one double plate-holder 

to-day for free catalogue quoting lowest 

eras and supplies. A booklet, “Pieture- 

aking, sent free. Ask us how to get a camera free. 
YALE CAMERA CO., 57 Randolph 8*., Chicage 
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Kokomo Ornamental Fence. 


Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood fence. 
Special Price for Cemeteries and Churches. 


Catalogue Sree. 


KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE co. 
315 North Street, Kokomo, Ind., 


DR. SHEFFIELD’S 
Créme 
Dentifrice 


is pleasant to use, 
healthful, lasting 
and makes... 


Pearly 
Teeth. 


Try it, then buy it. 






S.A. 









Send 2c. stamp for 
Sample FREE /:8 


| SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE CO. 
New London, Conn. 














An RxecHont Cnabinedions 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup or Figs, manufactured by the 
CaLiForRNIA Fig Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and asceptenls to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its porfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CatirorniA Fie SyRuP 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. Y¥. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price S0c. per bottle 


Burglar Alarm. 









The best is a 


Smith os 
& Wesson 


Revolver. Catalogue for a Stanp. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 



















A writteo guarantee of the durability of 
PATTON'S SUN PROOF PAINTS for 
five years, insures the quality of the paints, 
removes every element of risk in using 
them, If you purpose painting—now ora 
year hence—write for a copy of this guar- 
antee, 

PATTON'S SUN PROOF PAINTS are 
made in two forms—liquid accurately mixed 
ready for use, and Paste merely requires thinning. 

If you prefer to use the liquid paints, 
send for the House Painting 

fyou want the paste 

form, ask for the Master 
Painter's Tinting Card; 
either will be mailed free. 

Liberal terms and exclusive 

agency to dealers. 

James E, Patton Co., 

218 Lake St., 
Mitwaukee, Wis. 


PATTONS 
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The Youth’s Companion Js an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
Bisa year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional es over eight—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
zi oul made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order, 
WHEN NONK OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
ame on your paper, which shows to what tine 
your subscription {s paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your, paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
0 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








BOILS. 


T is hardly necessary to define a boil; those 

who have ever suffered from one know it only 
too well, and those who 
have not are fortunate in| 
their ignorance. There is 
essentially no difference 
between a pimple, a boil 
and a carbuncle except in 
size—but that is enough. 
They are all localized in- 
flammations of the skin or 
of the tissues beneath it, 
occurring first as bard, 
red and painful swellings, 
which later suppurate, 
\- and finally break and dis- 
charge matter and a little mass of dead tissue, 
called the core. In # pimple there Is only a drop 
of pus and the core is absent. 

A carbuncle {fs like a collection of several boils 
close together, which, when they suppurate, run 
into each other and form one large chamber filled 
with matter and lumps and shreds of dead tissue. 

The first indication of trouble is the formation 
of a little shot-like lump under the skin, which is 
painful on pressure, and usually reveals itself by 
& little dart of paln when accidentally touched. 
Gradually this hard nodule increases in size, the 
skin over it becomes hot and red, and the pain, 
which at first Is felt only when the part Is touched, 
soon becomes continuous and of a throbbing 
character. 

In the course of two or three days the boil 
begins to soften; at one point on its surface the 
skin becomes thin and white and soon breaks, 
giving exlt to matter and finally to the core, after 
which the inflammation subsides and the part 
heals. 

A boil does not always go on to suppuration; 
indeed, in the majority of cases it goes no farther 
than the formation of a little dusky red swelling, 
which is sensitive to the touch, but not usually 
spontaneously painful. 

A boil is due to the action of a microbe, called 
a pus coccus. This is almost always present In 
the skin, but does no harm while the system can 
combat the necessary conditions of its growth 
and multiplication. 

Sufferers from boils are usually in poor health. 
They are pale, pasty-looking, emaciated, with a 
poor appetite and bad digestion. People say their 
blood is too thin. Others, however, may be in 
apparently perfect health, yet hardly is one boil 
over before another comes. Of these persons It 
is said that their blood is too rich. 

Both these popular terms are nearly expressive 
of the true condition. In the first case the tissues 
are not well nourished and so cannot resist the 
microbe; in the second case the tissues are 
nourished, but are poisoned by excess of waste 
material in the blood caused by the taking of 
more food than tbe body can properly dispose of. 
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“AMEN” DOGS. 


Scotch sheep-dogs are as prompt as their 
masters in getting ready to leave the church; 
during the benediction. In his “Autobiography,” | 
the Rev. Newman Hall describes a scene be 
once witnessed on a communion Sunday in the 
Highlands. | 

The churchyard where the service was held was 
crowded with shepherds accompanied by their | 
dos, which lay quietly asleep at the feet of their | 
masters. The sermon was finished, the psalm ; 
had been sung, the final prayer was being offered, | 
and there was no sign of impatience on the part 
of the dogs. But the moment the benediction 
began every devotional doggie roused bimself, 
and before the “Amen” they were all in marching | 
order, 

Doctor Hall once had an amusing experience 
with a dog which had learned that “Amen” | 
marked the conclusion of worship. 

The dog belonged to a tamity who were members 
of Doctor Hall's church, At their family prayers 
doggie always occupied a certain seat, and | 
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remained as motionless as a devoutly-bebaved 
dog should until the “Amen.” 

On one day Doctor Hall was invited, being a 
guest, to conduct the family worship. He read 
the fifth chapter of the Revelation, and when he 
came to the fourteenth verse, “And the four beasts | 
said, Amen!” the dog jumped from his chair, and 
began barking as usual, as if the worship were 
over. Clergyman, host, bostess and servants 
blended their laughter with the barking, and the 
service ended. 





BRAVE REUBEN JAMES. 


The naval history of the United States is replete 
with instances of individual bravery. Golden Days 
prints the story of one of the most remarkable of 
such deeds, that of Reuben James, an ordinary 
seaman, who saved the life of his commander, 
the famous Com. Stephen Decatur, by an act of 
deliberate self-sacrifice. 


During 8 battle with Tripolitan war-vessels in 
the early part of the present century, Decatur 
boarded one of the enemy’s ships to avenge the 
death of his brother, who had been treacherously 
killed by a Tripolitan commander. The com- 
mander of the ship was singled out for attack by 
Decatur as soon as he got aboard, and a flerce 
hand to hand conflict ensued. 

The Tripolitan, a large, powerful man, Frapplea 
with Decatur, and both felltothe deck, Just then 
another officer aimed a blow with his sword at 
Decatur’s defenceless head. 

Reuben James, an American sailor, both of 
whose arms were temporarily disabled by wounds, 
saw the impending blow, and dashing forward, he 
interposed his own head to save that of his 
captain. Fortunately the blow was a glancin, 
one, but it made a terrible gash in the man’s skull. 

It was a long time before he recovered from the 
effects of the wound. His brave act was suitably 
recognized by Congress, which granted him a 
pension, although he continued in active service. 

When bis in, bad healed and he was again 
ready for duty, James was Asked by Decatur 
what he could do for hi The sailor, who was | 
quarter gunner on the vessel and had charge | 
of the men's hammocks, touched his hat in a 
customary salute, and after a moment's reflection 
replied: 

“Nothing, sir, as I knows on, ‘cept you might 
let some‘un else give out the hammocks when 
they're piped down.” 











WHERE HE BELONGED. 


1t may seem a novel idea that a man owes his | 
being to the place where he happens to have made 
his growth as well as to the place where be was | 
born, but such was the view of a Scotch witness. | 
“Are you a native of this parish?” asked the ! 
sheriff of a man called to testify in a case of 
distilling. 
“Malstly, yer honor,” was the reply. 
mean, were you born in this parish?” | 
“No, yer honor, I wasna born in this parish, but 





COMPANION. 


White teeth. “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice™ whitens and preserves the teeth. (Ade. 








Lasell Seminary ,., cae, 
for Young Women." 


“In your walking and sitting so much 
more erect ; in your general health ; in your 
conversation; in your way of meetin, 

people; and in innumerable ways, I could 
see the benefit you are receiving from your 
training and associations at Lasell. Alf this 
you must know is very gratifying to me.” 


This is what a father wrote to his daughter 
after her return to school from the Christmas 
vacation at home. It is unsolicited testimony 
as to Lasell’s success in some important lines. 

Places are now being taken for the year be- 
ginning September, 1899. Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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NO MORE DARNING. . 


Make Old 
Stockings 
New. 


“The Stockinette Stitch" (BOOK. 
Let ) describes an invisible 
method of 


attachiny 
the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning, and makes 
your hosiery good as new. 


Racine Feet 


Made to attach to legs of your old stockings, 
sent Dre FG, Ther make your stockdn 

paid for FOC. tast twice ax long. Sizes 
6 to 11, cotton, fast black or unbleached white. 


Six Pairs for 0 cents, Agents Wanted. 
H. S. BLaxa & Go., ofPT. 0, Racine, Wis, 
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The new and perfect Shoe for Women. 


Its peculiar and re- 
markable qualities have 
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I’m malstly a native for a’ that.” 
“You came here when you were a cbild, I sup-; 
pose you mean?” said the sheriff. 


“Then how do you come to be mostly a native 
of the parish?” / 
“Weel, ye see, when I cam’ here, sax year syne, 

I just welghed eight stane, an’ I'm fully seven-! 
teen stane noo; sae, ye see, aboot nine stane 0’ 
me belongs to this parish, an’ 1 maun be maistly ; 
a native o’t.”” 


TOO EXPRESSIVE. 


It Is quite possible to say what one means, and 
yet not mean all that one says. Such was the 
case with the newspaper that, in telling of the 
death of a man who had been struck by a railway 
train, added, “It will be remembered that he 
happened of a similar accident a year ago.” 


Equally to the point, and equally amusing, was. 
the explanation of a negro freight hand poo a 
Southern railway. He had been placed in charge 
of a mule, the destination of which was marked 
on a tag attached by, 


twine to the animal's leg. 
Before the mule cou! 


be persuaded to enter a 
car, he managed to reach the tag, and before the 
negro could interpose he had that tag well chewed 
up. The old man looked at the local freight agent 
in great perturbation, and said: 
“What I goin’ to do wid dat 1 


ule? He done 
eat up de place where he's goin’.” 


CASE OF CRUELTY. 


A little girl whose acquaintance with the 
zoilogical wonders of creation was linuted was 
looking at one of the elephants Jn Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, while on her first visit to that popular 
Tesort. 

Observing that the animal stood motionless 
near a watering-trough, she said: 


“Poor thin Why don't they lift up his trunk 
and fasten it back so be can drink?” 





SCARE-HEAD. 


Rarely does a “green hand” give the long- 
suffering editor such an opportunity as that 
below, noted in the Cutholic Standard and 
Times: 

“Here’s a story of a thief,” said the enthusiastic 
young and new reporter, ‘‘who secured a room at 
@ local hotel and robbed other pucsts of their 
money. What sort of head shall I put on it?” 

“Oh,” said the editor, “suppose you make it 
‘Scoundrelly Roomer Gains Currency.’ ” 





HIS MESSAGE. 


Excitement ts often the cause of strange tele- 
ims, us Well as of other strange manifestations. 
A man who had been one of the paaeneers on 
a shipwrecked vessel was rescued almost by a 
Miracle. On arriving at a ple from whieh” he 
could send a telegraphic me ge, be forwarded 
the following (esp teh to his brothe 

“Tam saved, ry to break it to my wife.” 
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CRUEL. 


An exchange pletures a sinall boy with a hoe in| 
his hand saying insinuatingly to bis father: 


the fish are biting like everything down 
to th eek." 
“Well, sonny,” says the father. reassuringly, 
you jest keep on ing potatoes and T guess 
they won't bite you!” 

















“No, sir; [’'m here just about sax year noo.” ‘hy 


made this shoe famous 
throughout the world, | 
Akways look at the sole 
before you buy. This 
Trade-Mark identifies the Shoe as genuine, 
Catalogue Free. Send for one. Manufactured by 
ALE. LITTLE & COMPANY, 


77 Blake Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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SWISS COW-BELLS. 


Can you imagine a prettier rural 
scene than a herd of cows as they 
come trooping home from the 

asture at the close of a Summer's 

ay, with the favorite helfer, the 
pride of the herd, leading? Don’t 
think she deserves to be 
with a beautiful, musical 

Swiss Cow-Bell? We make 
them in sets of three, tuned 
accord, with handsome russet 
straps complete, at 4, r set, 
or singly, with strap, 41a. #2 5 An, 81.60; 6% in., $2.00. 
fold direct from the oldest Bel fanulactory tu America. 
EVIN BROS, MF (ampton, Conn. 












Wool Soap is safe 
because it is pure, 
clean, white, and 











made for skin-use. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


The only binding that can 
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Edge 
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Thisis 
BiasVelveteen 
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| S.H.& M. Bias Brush Edge 


because it is the only binding so made as 
to make possible the Famous Natural 
Skirt-Fitting Curve. No other binding 
has half its long-wear durability, and no 
other is so handsome and artistic. It pro- 
tects the skirt, and dresses it, too. 

“S. H. & M.” is stamped on back, 26 shades. 
ir dealer hasn't it, drop postal to 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 


The “ Riverside” (traienarty movement 1s zeweled 
throughout with rubies and sapphires. 


For sale by all jewelers. 


Iv’s No Wonder 


that so many Uneeda VJinjer Wayfer boxes are in evidence on the 


street. 


Try one of these delightfully crisp, delicate wafers and you'll 


take home a box of them; and the first box will be followed by many 


more, 


Nothing more palatable ever appeared on luncheon or tea-table; 


no more wholesome form of cake can be given to children. 


Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer 


is packed when newly baked in an air-tight package, and comes to you as fresh as 


when packed. 





Made with the same care that attends the baking of Uneeda Bisoutt, 


JULY 27, 1899. . PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety, which had been housed for years on, 
Tremont Street, Boston, has occupied its new | 
building on the Back Bay park,—better known 
as the Fenway,—and our front cover page pic- | 
tures the structure. In the century or more of 
Its existence this, the oldest historical society in | 
the country, has brought together a magnificent 
library and other collections of great interest and 
value, and in the new building these are for the 
first time adequately bestowed. 

A Connecticut company hasa contract 
to manufacture a bridge for Rangitikei County, 
New Zealand—the first order of the kind that 
has ever come to the United States. Ilitherto 
the New Zealanders have bought steelwork in 
England; but they complain that the English 
method of construction, which is entirely by 
means of rivets, calls for professional bridge 
builders, who have to be imported at heavy 
expense. The Connecticut creation will be a 
“pin-connected” bridge, which ordinary laborers, 
working under an experienced foreman, can put 
together. That is to say, our manufacturers 
have agreed to supply brains as well as iron, and 
the reader will note that that is the reason why 

. they got the contract. 

How much can a squash lift? is a 
question that was in a fair way to be answered 
recently at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College 
in Amherst. So many 
wonderful tales have been 
told of the lifting power of 
growing plants, how mush- 
rooms have displaced flag- 
stones and saplings rent 
granite ledges, that certain 
professors determined to 









find out just what a “mammoth yellow Chili” 
squash could do. 

To begin with, the seed was planted in a 
hothouse, and the vine was given all the fertilizer 
it could eat. Then the squash, after it had fairly 


:and “some of the ornamental trees that a 
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These things will not wilt on : 
when they get soiled, a serubbing-brush makes 
them as good as new. So, if the novelty flour- 


numbered with the lost arts. 

Ornamental plants for Maine are named 
in a recent bulletin of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Orono, which sets forth the 


native plants so far as possible,—and tells how 
todo it. For beauty of foliage the golden elder, 
golden syringa, purple barberry and stag-horn | 
sumach are recommended. Among shrubs val 
able for ornamental purposes on account of the: 
fruit are mentioned the Tartarian honeysuckle, 
the strawberry-bush, Rosa rugosa, the snow- | 
berry, the high-bush cranberry, and the blac 
alder or winterberry. Other valuable shrub 
are the spinva, lilac, viburnum and mock ora 











adapted to the south central part of Maine” are 
various species of the elm, maple, beech, chest- 
nut, linden, birch, poplar and oak. Almost any 
green and growing thing looks better than a 
barren dooryard, but this bulletin carr the 
truth farther—to the obvious fact that in every 
swamp and pasture there are shrubs and trees 
that, transplanted and properly cared for, will 
add the last touch of adornment to any country 
home. 
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Winter Travelling in Alaska. 


Some of the pleasures of travelling in the 
Klondike region are graphically portrayed by 
Mr. D. Zahn in the Chautauguan. 
of six hundred miles, over frozen lakes and 
rivers, was taken by friends of the writer in 
November, and proved a journey not likely to 
be forgotten. The raging currents of the rivers 
make it exceedingly dangerous to cross them in 
the winter. With the first frost ice appears along 
the shore. This is broken up by the current, and 
whirled along in blocks of all shapes and sizes. 
The falling snow is caught between the ice 
blocks, and twisted into great disks. which ¢ the 
next hard frost presses into dangerous © 3 

When the travellers reached the Hoot: inqua 
River, they fomd it covered for hundreds of 
miles with blocks of ice, which the river carried | 
along with great rapidity, so that travelling with | 
boats was impossible. ‘The boats were drawn 
up on the bank for safety, but even the bank 
proved a dangerous place. 

In a few hours the ice began to pile up in the 















begun to grow, was “‘harnessed” with iron straps | 
and deposited in a frame of seven-inch boards. | 





To the harness was attached a lever on which 
weights were placed. As the squash elevated 
these weights, others were added. 

Scientists interested in the experiment watched 
the squash day and night, and this is the record 
they made of its lifting capacity : 


Pounds. 
21st of the month, wo 
22d of the month, 69 
23d of the month, 91 
‘th of the month, 162 
2th of the month, 25 
26th of the month, 27 


27th of the month, 

31st of the month, 

llth of next month, 
13th of next month, 
Mth of next month, 
16th of next month, 
zith of next month, 
30th of next month, 
3d of third month, 

12th of third month, 
18th of third month, 
24th of third month, 
3ist of third month, 


The test was interrupted. When the plucky 
vegetable had lifted this amazing weight, two and 
a half tons, the harness broke. But the squash 
had already perfected its title to reneyn. It 
seems quite in order now to establish anew 
measurement of force—squash-power” instead 
of “horsepower.” 





“Clothed all in leather," the old man 
pictured by Mother Goose must have been) 
uncomfortable sometimes, but if he had worn a 
paper suit and a rubber collar, he could have 
detied the summer. In the city of Springfield 
there are two concerns that make these novelties. 

‘Tough Manila paper is the raw material of the | 
suits. A machine chops it into strips half an 
inch wide, and another machine twists these 
into twine which, combined with a warp of 
cotton or woollen, is woven into “paper cloth." 
People who have worn the suits and caps made 
from this cloth say that they look like crash 
goods, but are a good deal cooler. 

The other company manufactures rubber shirt- 
fronts, collars and cutfs, surfaced to resemble 
linen, and rubber ties, which have a silk surface. 








feet, carrying away all the boats that had not 
been drawn up very high. 
During the whole of the | 
following night the din and| 
roar of the grinding masses of 
ice kept the travell 
In the shallow places 
lay piled, and against the pile 
came thousands of tons of 
fresh ice blocks carried with 
irresistible force by the raging 
current. 

It was a wild war of water 
and ice, and when daylight came, the path to 
Dyea was seen to be covered with blocks of ice, 
piled to a height of twenty feet. Over this the 
travellers climbed during the day, and at night 
dropped down upon it and slept, wrapped in 
blankets, while the thermometer registered sixty | 
degrees below zero. It was no wonder the 
of the number had frozen hands and faces, nor 
that they later sent home an account anything but 
glowing of the pleasures of travelling in Alaska 
in the winter. 
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Old-Time Clocks. 


In the town of Schramberg, in the Black Forest 
district of Wiirtemberg, Germany, where one of 
the chief industries is that of clock-making, there 
has recently been established an interesting 
museum of timepieces. The collection displays 
the gradual development of the work for many 
centuries. The New York /Heriid describes 
some of the more remarkable of these objects. 

Among the curiosities are many great 
historical value. There is an alarin-clock con- 
structed in the year 1680, for the use of travellers. 
In form it resembles a lantern, and the interior 


| is designed to hold a lighted cancle. 


‘The candle is slowly pushed upward by a 
spring, which also controls the mechanism of the 
clock. A little pair of shears clips the wick of 
the candle automatically every minute to regulate 


its light. The lantern is enclosed with movable 
sides, so that the sleeper is not at first disturbed 
by the presence of light. 

‘The alarm is set by inserting 
second dial-plate. When the 
arrives, the alarm is sounded, anid at the same 
moment the movable sides fall, flooding the room 
with light. 

Another curiosity is a Japariese 
The clock itself produces the mot 
descending a saw-like strip of mv 
which operate the wheel of the « In 
another Japanese clock the hand i hed toa 
weight which sinks once in twenty-four hours. 
The time is indicated by a hand on the perpen- 
dicular scale, 


a peg in the 


required hour 


uw-clock 
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ishes, the Chinese accomplishment of spewing | 
water over Caucasian linen may ultimately be | 


desirability of beautifying rural homes,—with | 











The march | 


lower part of the river, and the water rose seyen | | 


the ice | } 
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The publishers of the Companion will be pleased 
| to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
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Harvard University School of Veterinar Medicine. Prof. Grady, 
50 i St., Boston, Shes: : INSTITUTE, Principal. 
The profession of com medicine now offers 
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ambitious 


Danversport, Mass. 

My Dear Professor : 
Since my short course at the Boston 
Training School under your treatment, I see 
no reason why | should ever stammer again. 

My college course would have been 
hard indeed without your assistance in 
teaching me the Science of Speech. 

I have complete confidence in your 
method and am positive that the worst case 
of stammering can be cured by you. 


Jan. 14, '99. AM, J. Walker. 


41 Tremont St., Boston. 
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| private schools of New England tives boys and Roll-top desks for pupils. 
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In a Year’s Time, 


or less, Young Men receive thorough 
and practical instruction enabling 
them to graduate as 


Watchmakers, 
Engravers and 
Opticians, 


at the 


Waltham Horological School, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 








Complete Instrument, 85c. 
Two Complete Instruments, $1.70. 
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In Five C. 


wT Wild had been | 

A finally ¢ rged 
from the pe of 

the Northern Trunk, he | 
fell still farther into evil | 
ways. There can be little 
doubt that the man’s 
brain had been affected, and Roy now believed 
that mental disorder was the cause of Wild's 
entire series of offences; but hitherto he had 
kept up a fairly respectable appearance, and 
abstained from drink lest his head should not 
be clear for the gambling which ruined him. 

The vice had cost him his position and his 
Teputation; into Montezuma’s resort he had 
thrown the proceeds of the mortgaging of his 
house, and ultimately of the sale of his 
furniture. It had separated him from his wife 
and children; and now, since he had nothing 
more to lose, and was become shabby and 
disreputable in appearance, he was forbidden 
entrance to Montezuma‘s house. Then he 
disappeared from the city, and soon some 
railway men reported that they had seen a 
tramp who resembled the man that had once 
been the best locomotive engineer of the 
Northern Trunk; and the tramp had been 
deliriously shaking his fist and evidently cursing 
at the train from which he had been seen. 

This report gave Superintendent Good and 
Andrew Moore certain new anxieties. Roy 
himself was worried at the thought of what 
might happen, especially at the singularly 
dangerous part of the road at Melrose, which 
was always in darkness when he passed there 
northbound in the autumn. 

At Melrose was a siding, or side track, just 
at the foot of a grade, down which the fast 
train rushed with terrific speed; and _ still 
worse, the approach to the siding was around 
a curve. Moreover, the signals on a train, 
standing on the siding were on the fireman's | 
side of a northern-bound train, and could not 
be seen by the engineer unless he crossed to 
the fireman’s side, for which the drivers of 
fast trains had little time. 

Many an engineer grew nervous as he 
approached the place, and was thankful when | 
he shot by it safely. Indeed, some had asked 
ito be transferred to other divisions of the road 
through dread of the Melrose siding. 

“There would be little chance for a train, 
with an open switch at the foot of that grade , 
around that curve!” the engineers used to 
say. 

The fact that two wrecks had occurred at | 
the place, seemingly through sume tampering 
with the switch, made the engineers more | 
nervous and the company more watchful; but 
it is not easy to maintain at a lonely siding: 
precautions which shall hold good against the 
eunning of malice or insanity, combined with 
a thorough knowledge of the road and its 
trains. 

One rainy evening in November the station- 
agent at Melrose trimmed and lighted his 
lamps with the usual care. As the time 
approached for the Flyer tu pass, he examined 
his switch to be sure that it was all right, and 
found it closed securely. Soon a freight-train 
came along, to wait upon the siding until the 
fast train should have passed. 

Now the rear brakeman of the freight lived 
at Melrose, and the conductor had consented 
to let him receive, as guests, on the caboose | 
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hapters.—Chapter V. 


swiftly about, stooped and ran over to 
the switch, unlocked it with a key which 
he drew out of the pocket of b 
coat, and threw the switch open, so that 
the track for the r now led right in 
upon the freight-train. Again, away 
up the road, the fast train whistled. 














was as if a tremendous force caught him 
up and hurled him headlong over the side 
tracks; then he felt himself falling, rolling 
over and over, and there was the sound of 
a frightful crash in the air. Then all con- 
sciousness left the young engineer. 
| When his senses returned a few mo- 
ments later there was an awful stiliness, 
and then a man’s screams of agony from 
out of the wreck. Roy tried to rise, but 
could not. He remembered everything— 
the open switch, the freight, and the human 
lives in the train behind him. 

He sat up and looked back along the 
track in dire fear of what he might see; but 
what he saw was row upon row of illumi- 
nated windows, some with heads protrud- 


For one instant the signal-light upon the | ing, and lighted doors with people pouring 


switch showed red to the coming train, but the 
tramp instantly smashed the globe with a 


out the lamplight. Instantly he went across 
the track and killed the 
red light on the other side 
of the switch in like 
manner. 

‘The man muttered, and 
hugged himself crazily as 
he went aside from the 
track,and then up through 
the darkness to the ca- 
boose. There he lay 
down, exulting like a 
maniac, listening for the 
sounds of the Flyer, 
promising himself that 
he would hear the great 
erash to come, and not 
shrinking from the ap- 
parent certainty that 
death must strike him 
with that crash in his 
ears. He madly thought 
of Samson pulling down 
the temple of his enemies 
and himself dying in the 
ruins. 

Roy came on with his 
train at terrific speed. It 
had been delayed on the 
southern division, and he 
had been ordered to make 
up the lost time; but as 
he approached the dan- 
gerous curve he slowed 
down to forty miles an 
hour, so that it would be 
under control of the uir- 
brake. The high speed 
and the dark, rainy night 
had made him more than 
usually watchful, and he 
slipped partly down off 
his engineer's seat to be 
outside of the long lever 
in case of emergency. 
Sandy was bending and rising, throwing in 
more coal. 

Roy pulled his cap farther down over his 
eyes to shade them from the lights in the cab, 
and peered anxiously into the darkness ahead, 
as the ponderous engine thundered down the 
grade and entered upon the curve. 

He looked eagerly for the switch-lights— 
now he should see them. 
all on his side of the track? He leaped across 


| the cab to see around the curve. Then the red | 
lights upon the rear end of the freight-train | strengthen and steady it. His hands were 


came into view, and he saw the open switch. 
“Jump, Sandy, jump! The switch is open! 


faced toward the station side of the track, 
where the dangerous platform was. “Quick !”" 
He threw himself against Sandy and crowded 
him out to the steps and off before the dazed 


What! No light at ' 


forth. The train was there intact, and he 


’ fairly shouted in his joy, despite his sufferings. 
; hammer that he carried, and the wind blew! Then again came that frightful human cry 


from where the locomotive had wrecked the 


“ quick!" 


caboose. Certainly some man was hurt, 
crushed! Roy wished so much to help the 
sufferer that he succeeded in rising to his feet. 
The thought of fire flashed through his 
excited brain. He would run to the train for 
a bucket, with which to throw water upon his 
furnace fire! But he found that he could not 
walk. He had to sit down on the end of a 
railroad tie. His head seemed light and 
weak. 
He took it in both hands, as if he could 


| wet in an instant. It must be blood! He had, 
ithen, been cut! But he did not care for 


i This side!”’ Roy shrieked, as the dazed fireman | himself, He wanted to get to the wreck, 


whence came that heartrending cry. 

By the time he managed to get to his feet 
| again, lantern lights were flashing back and 
| forth over the side tracks in search of some- 


that evening, a party of Melrose girls who, Irishman could understand what had hap-' thing. One reached the spot where he stood 


wished to go to a dance at the next station. | 
The whole party were in great glee, despite | 
the rainy night, and they chattered and romped | 


pened. 
Roy sprang back to his post—there was a 
tremendous pressure upon the throttle. It 


| and was flashed in his face. 
“Good gracious, Professor! Is that you? 
Are you hurt?” It was Clancy, the conductor 


about while the brakeman ate his supper, | took all the strength of his two arms to jam it i of the Flyer. 


which his sister, one of the party, had brought. 
for him “good and warm,” as she said. 

The brakeman had an easy mind, for he 
knew he had closed and locked the switch ' 
behind the train. He spread out his supper 
on the leather cushion of the car seat, and ate 
and laughed and talked all at once, and 
thought no more of the switch and heard no 
more than the chattering girls did of the 
distant whistle of the Flyer coming at the rate 
of fifty-five miles an hour. 

At this sound a dim figure rose from some | 
bushes at the side of the track. The man looked | 


in and shut off the steam. Grasping the air- 
brake lever with both hands, he threw it 
clear around to its utmost emergency limit. 
and released all the stored pressure of both 
chambers upon the wheels. He did not touch 
the reverse lever—that could do no good in the 
short distance left. 

Then he jumped—jumped forward with the 
train, but away out as far as he could, to avoid 
the toppling cars—jumped even at the instant 
when he felt the speed of the train lessen under 
the grip of the powerful brakes. 

He felt his feet strike the ground; then it 


(| “Yes, I’m here, all right. But the pas- 
‘ sengers,”’ said Roy, faintly. “Are any of them 
hurt?” 
“Oh,” said the conductor, “the whole train 
; is all right! You stopped it with your brake, 
‘and the vestibules kept it down on the track. 
But you, where are you hurt? You're bleeding 
about the head! You're the one that wants 
| thinking about! Here, lean on my shoulder, 
‘and let me help you over on the grass, where 
‘ you can lie down.” 
| “No, no!’ said Roy, struggling up from 
| where he had sunk down again in his 


weakness. “I want to get a bucket to throw 
water on the wreck. There’s somebody in there, 
under my engine! There! Don’t you hear 
him?” But now the shrieks had ceased, 
although they seemed to Roy to be still 
thrilling in his ears. 

“Hurry, Clancy, hurry! Help me.get water 
on the wreck! Oh, my goodness! What if it 
takes fire with anybody under there?” 

“T hear no one,” said Clancy. ‘The people 
in the caboose were all thrown in a heap, but 
none of them were much hurt.” 

Roy strove again, trying to walk, but had to 
sink down upon the tie to keep himself from 
falling, just as a form appeared through the 
darkness, moaning and wailing as it came. 

“O blessed saints! Where’s me engineer? 
Where’s Mr. Bell? Where’s Professor? He 
threw me off, while he stayed on to stop the 
train. Oh, what'll I do if’ he’s kilt? Och 
hone! Qch hone! Where is he?” 





“Here! 


Here’s Professor !’’ Clancy called. 





“Where? O Mr. Bell, Mr. Bell!” cried 
: Sandy, stooping and throwing his arms around 
Roy’s neck, and sobbing as if his heart were 
breaking. ‘The saints be praised! I’ve found 
ye! Are ye much hurted, dear?” he said, 
between his sobs. 

Roy did not answer, and Clancy, alarmed, 
tried to take Sandy’s arms from about his 
engineer. “Get away!” he said, roughly. 
; “You'll smother him! Give him more air! 
He's fainted! Get away, and let us carry 
‘him into the station and lay him on some 
j cushions.” 

“Git away, ye!” said Sandy, fiercely. “Carry 
him, is it? I'd like to know who's got better 
rights to carry ’im than me! Aint he me 
| engineer and me friend? ‘None o° yees need 
| touch ‘im while I’m here! G’on now, lively, 
an’ git a place ready fer ’im!”” 

Taking the limp form up in his arms as if 
he had been lifting a child, the tender-hearted 
giant carried Roy across the tracks to the 
station, and held him while the conductor and 
passengers made a bed for him out of cushions 
hastily snatched from the passenger - train. 
There Sandy laid his burden down, and 
moaned and wrung his hands and sobbed 
‘and scolded at the same time because the 
| doctors were so long in coming. 

Soon Roy came out of his faint, and his first 
words were, “Has it taken fire?"" 

“No.” 

Seemingly much relieved, he sank back upon 
the cushions, wishing indeed to go to sleep, he 
felt so faint and tired. But then those frightful 
shrieks seemed again ringing in his ears, and 
he rose to his elbow. “Who was hurt?” he 
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asked. “Who was it that was screaming from 
near the engine?"’ 

“Begorra, that’s more than I can tell ye 
now!” answered Sandy. “‘! didn’t see anybody 
yet. Ye’re all right.” 

“Here, you!” said the doctor to Sandy. “Get 
more cushions, and make a bed over there by the 
door. And, say, try to get a mattress out of 
one of the sleepers, so that we can carry him 
easier.” 

Sandy ran back along the passenger-train until 
he found a vestibule door open, and darting in, 
came face to face with the colored porter of a 
sleeping-car. 

“ Get me a—a—matthress, quick ! ” he demand- 


ed. ‘There's me engineer hurted, and we have 
to move ‘im. Bad cess to ye! Why don’t ye 
move?” 


“Cahn’t git no mattrass ont’n dis cah,” said 
the porter. “Pullman company hol’s us po’ters 
*sponsible.”” 

Sandy drew back a step, stretched out his long 
arms, and showing bis clenched teeth, hissed, as 
he reached for the throat of the porter, “Phwat 
d’ye say? I can’t have a matthress for me 
engineer?” But the porter, not wishing to be 
clutched, fled into the ar. Sandy, rushing after 
him, snatched a mattress from one of the berths 
and galloped back to the station, where the 
superintendent and surgeon of the company 
found Roy lying when they arrived by special 
train from Peru. 


At the news of the disaster, which reached 
Mr. Good and Andrew Moore at their homes, 
they had burried forth into the wet night, filled 
with dismay and dread. 

“Bell's a faithful engineer,’’ the superintendent 
said to himself. ‘He'd stand by his train and 
save it if he had half achance. But what chance 
is there? It can’t be possible that he saved the 
train. There must be many wounded.” And 
in ordering out his special car he required many 
Inattresses to be put aboard, and he sent a 
messenger flying for the company’s surgeon. 

Just as the special was starting, Andrew 
Moore clambered aboard. “Ah, Mr. Good! 
i'm feared this’ll be a turrible accident! That’s 
an awfu’ place yon at the Melrose curve! The 
train was late, and I stoppit at the roundhoose, 
watching, antil Bell was off wi’ ’er. He went 
through the yairds like mad, an’ I knew he had 
orders to mak’ up the lost time. I hope the 
lad’s no killed.” 

“No, no one’s killed on ‘Four,’ this report 
says,” said the superintendent, “but there’ll 
be a lot injured. It could hardly miss it, around 
that curve. Poor Bell! If he isn’t killed, his 
nervous system will be shattered by the accident.” 

“He’d jump, after —” said Andrew Moore. 

“Yes,” interrupted Mr. Good. “He’d jump 
if he got a chance—that’s the course of an 
engineer. Even if he is killed, he is better off 
than being mangled under the wreck. But did 
Bell get a chance?” 

“If Bell jumped, it’d be afier he did everything 
to stop his train,” said Andrew, proudly. 
“He’s that kind o’ an engineer.” 

“He is, indeed, I’m sure, and that’s just what 
makes me fear he's finished. And now I’ve 
watched him, boy and man, so long that —” 
and the superintendent’s voice choked. 

Then the master-mechanic leaned forward and 
said, “O mon, how did this come abvot? Do 
ye think it’s Wild?” 

“I know nothing. ‘The report says sumebudy 
with a key opened the switch. Ah, that man— 
and the mistake I made in not jailing him:” 

No sooner had the company’s surgeon looked 
upon the deathly paleness of the injured engineer 
than he turned to the throng in the little waiting- 
room. “Please guaway. There's no one needed 
here. 1 want to examine this young man.” 

Sandy was on his feet in an instant. “TIIere, 
yees! Clare out o’ here now! The whole o° 
yees: Ye're no good here, gawkin’. Don’t ye 
see ye're breathin’ up the air o’ me engineer? 
Git out o’ this now, quick, before I trow yees 
out!’ and with extended arms and a wild look, 
he cleared the room. 

“Who's that wild Irishman?” 
surgeon. “His fireman?” 

“Yes,” answered the superintendent. “He 
thinks the world of Bell- but don’t you see his 
head is cut open? He jumped when the train 
was guing full speed, they say.” 

“Oh, L guess he’s nut hurt seriously. A little 
Dlood-letting has not impaired his vitality, 
anyway. You may stay here,” he added to} 
Sandy, when he returned to Roy’s side. 

“Faith, | believe ye!" said Sandy, sarcasti- 
cally. “It'll take a bigger man to put me out! 
while he's here hurted."” 

And then began a careful examination of Roy 
Bell's bones and vital parts. When it was 
concluded the doctor looked very grave, but he 
said, “He ix young and strong, and [ believe we 
shall be able to pull him through, Now let me 
look you over,”’ he said to Sandy. 

“Oh, bother lookin’ me over! Hurted? Not | 
much! Sure, f fellon me head and me feet at! 
wanat, it seemed—but hurted? Faix, it takes 
something to hurt an Irishman's head! [1m all! 
right, I tell ye, so just Vave me alone!" 

Roy suddenly seemed to rouse from his faint, 
and as he spoke it was plain that his mind was j 
wandering. 


asked the! 











| poor people who have refined tastes and likin 





“Sandy! The switch-light! I can't see the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


light! There’s none there!” ‘Then, with a 
piercing scream, he cried, “Jump, Sandy, jump! 
The switch is open!” Feeling wildly for some 
thing at his left hand, he struggled with Sandy’s 
restraining hands, crying, “My air! Where's 
my air? Let go of me! Don’t you see? 
There’s a train on the siding! I'l be right on 
top of it in a second! Quick, get out of my 
way! Letine get my brake! Father in heaven, 
is it Wild again?” 

Alter that Roy lay either delirious or comatose 
for many weeks, but the strong constitution and 
healthy body won in time. Still, he did not 
believe his nerves would ever again be as firm as 
before. The crash and those terrible screams 
were constantly in his ears. When at last he 
learned that the one who had died in that agony 
was the man who had opened the switch, Roy 
stared in wonder. 

“Who was it?”” he asked. 

“Jack Wild.” 

“Oh, oh! How dreadful! He must have been 
crazy—poor Wild! God have mercy on his soul !”” 

Roy’s fear that he could not recover his nerve 
was not quite justified, fur he took his train 





again after months of convalescence. But he 
was glad that he did not have to keep it long 
enough to test his endurance severely, for he 
was conscious of feeling older and weaker than 
before. 

The reason why he did not have to keep the 
train, or any train, was that the management 
called him to the place of assistant in the 
president’s office. 

“That means that he’ll be general manager of 
| the road yet,” said the oracle, Fatty Crooks. 
“He'll, marry Miss Mabel, the president’s 
daughter, unless all the signs in the zodiac fail. 
He'll be worthy of her, too, and well the old 
folks know it. Bell’s paid off all his father’s 
mortgages; he’s got a bank account, and he’s 
just the same modest and friendly fellow he was 
the day he licked Young Slam.” 

“Aye,” said old Andrew Moore, overhearing 
this. “Ye can’t beat that lad for a railway 
official in a’ the Union. He’s the science and 
| he’s the experience. He’ll be as good an official 
as he was ’prentice and engineer. He's a man, 
ivery inch. And mind you this, he’s been 
always his mither’s ain hame-keeping boy.” 

(The End.) 
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A LEN 





Louise Harley was 
twenty-one years old, she 
came into a fortune. She had 


been an orphan for 1 
years, and had neither sister 
nor brother, but she had lived 
on in the pleasant and comfortable house which 
had always been her home, well-cared for by a 
young aunt, her mother’s onl 

The new fortune, a legacy from her grand- 
mother, was in addition to a small but sufficient 
income left her by her father and mother. Louise 
hardly knew whether she felt sorry or glad to 
poss so touch, for she was a conscientious girl, 
with a keen sense of responsibility. 

One of her schoolmates h: srowh to seem 
more like a sister than a mere friend, and it was 
to this girl, Alice Pendleton, that Louise poured 
out all ber hopes and fears, sure of sympathy 
and good counsel. 

The contrast between the circumstances and 
surroundings of these two girls was t. Alice 
was the oldest of a large family of children, and 
the need for close economy often chafed her 
sorely, although she had never known anything 
She was only about a year older than 
but she had been teaching since she was 
eighteen, and the drudgery of a public school was 
beginning to tell upon her; she had never been 
very robust. At first she had been cheered by the 
sense of freedom which her salary gave her, but 
recent losses, for which her father was in no 
way to blame, had made her feel that every cent, 
she could spare must go into the family purse. 

Many pleasant things went on among the 
young people of Kendall, and -Alice began to 
find it difficult to dress suitably for even the 
simplest of these entertainments, as time passed 
on, and her father’s circumstances did. not 
improve. 

Although, during her minority, Louise's allow- 
ance was moderate, she had contrived, on birth- 


























| days and at Christinas and New Year’s day, to 


give Alice pretty trifles which helped the worn 
gowns to look a little festive. Alice, warni-hearted 
and generous herself, had accepted these things 
in the spirit of love in which they were given. 
Her birthday occurred two months later than 
that of Louise, who had thought of and rejected 
many ideas for gifts to her friend. 


She had devided at last upon a loving appeal | 


to Alice to accept her offering, and having gained 
this point, she would order enough useful and 
pretty clothing to free her friend’s mind from all 
anxiety on this head, at least for the coming 
winter. 

But Louise was more easily influenced than 
she imagined. A few days before the one upon 


which she had fixed for her shopping expedition | 


tw the neighboring city, a middle-aged and highly 
practical woman, whose opinion was greatly 
valued by Louise, happened to call, and to hold 
forth upon injudicious giving. 

“It does far more harm than good,” she said, 
“both to giver and receiver, when gifts are made 
which do not accord with the station in life of 
those to whom they are given. So many benev- 
olent but thoughtless people send wholly useless 
things to those who stand in need of the actual 
necessaries of life.” 

Louise's aunt, Miss Vernon, was present, and 
before Louise could speak she answered, quietly : 

“IT think there is something to be said upon 
both sides of the question, Mrs. Falkner, as 
there almost always is. I can imagine that this 
restriction to ‘the actual necessaries of life’ may 
be one of the greatest of their trials to man: 














And 1 am quite sure that, in their case, I would 
cheerfully put another month's patching on my 
flannel petticout for the sake of having a new 
book or a cummforting photograph.” 












““HER IDEA OF DUPLICATES WAS BOTH FOOLISH 


AND MISCHIEVOUS.”’ 


“Such an idea as that can only lead to mis- 
chief,” said Mrs. Falkner, sharply. ‘It is no 
true kindness to fuster extravagant tastes in 
those who cannot possibly gratify, them, or can 
gratify them only by indulging in culpable 
extravaganice.’’ 

Another caller was ushered in before Miss 
Vernon could reply, and Mrs. Falkner took her 
leave almost immediately. But Louise found 
herself siding with her aunt, and she kissed 
Miss Vernon good night with unusual fervor. 
Before she slept the note to Alice was written, 
; and with so much loving tact that while Alice 
had a hearty ery over it, she did not even consider 
the possibility of refusing a kindness which 
would change the face of the whole winter for 
her, 

“You know, dear,” Louise had written, after 
making her petition, “that my enjoyment of 
shopping amounts to a passion. I love to buy 
anything—a paper of pins, a bottle of shoe-polish ! 
Now, if you grant my request, I can, with a 
\ perfectly clear conscience, spend a whole morning 
buying delightful things, and you will have all 
the fun of being surprised, for on one point 1 
am firmly decided—we will not bother with 
dressmakers! 1 have just cut out a fascinating 
advertisement of gowns and cloaks at Turner & 
Taylor’s, and I do believe that by the time every- 
thing was added up, making and trimming and 
| going in and out to be fitted, it would cost just as 
much, so we will have none of it. Iam in rags, 
for I wore my summer and half gowns in 
Florida, and I have not one decent winter 
j thing, and I know you have not yet had time to 
make anything this fall. So we are cach to 
have four things, a street-gown, one for the 
house, one ‘for pretty,’ to wear of evenings, 
and a nice tea-gowny wrapper, with perhaps a 
| little odd waist or two for variation. Oh, and a 
black silk; that’s a host in itself. Two bonnets 
and a rainy~day hat, and the etceteras ‘according.’ 
Now, Alice Pendleton, if you basely hesitate, 
‘tum it round,’ and see what lovely fun it is 

going to be for me! If you refuse—but you 
will not break my little heart, because we love 
each other so, Your dear old partner.” 

| “PL S.—Isn't it lucky that we're ‘two of a 
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size?’ You needn’t so much as send me a 
measurement.’” 

Alice came to see Louise immediately; there 
was a fervent hug, a little cry in each other’s 
arms, and then Alice promised unreservedly to 
accept whatever Louise saw fit to send. 

When Louise set forth upon her shopping 
expedition, she decided to fill Alice’s list first, 
and get it off her mind; for, as she afterward 
said, she had, when it came to the choosing, “‘an 
attack of Mrs. Falkner.” 

She began to fear that her idea of duplicates 
was both foolish and mischievous, and so, while 
she filled for Alice a liberal list with good and 
substantial, and a few pretty, things, the one 
which she afterward filled for herself was nearly 
| twice as long, and certainly twice as “festive.” 

She left orders to have the parcels sent to the 
two addresses. ‘Then she hurried to the restau- 
rant at which she had engaged to lunch with her 
aunt, who was to come on a later train. They 
had arranged to attend a concert, and stop for 
the night with some of their city friends. Louise 
banished the whole matter of the clothes frum 
her mind. 

She found, upon reaching home the following 
afternoon, that her parcels had preceded her, and 
she wondered much that even the most skilful 
“wrapper” should have reduced her purchases to 
such small proportions. The bonnets and hats 
came separately, in a box. She was about tu 
ate, when she saw a letter directed in 
's hand lying on her table. 

Louise hastily opened and read it, with a 
growing sense of bewilderment. 

“Oh my dear!” it began, “if we did not love 
each other so, I could never, never 
accept all you have sent. I knew 
you would send pretty and con- 
fortable things, but such a vision of 
beauty as those parcels and that 
bandbox revealed surpassed my 
wildest imaginings! There is enough 
to last me for three years at least, 
and then some of the things will 
make over for Polly. And now | 
am going to presume upon your 
loveliness, sure of your consent and 
sympathy. With those two delicious 
evening gowns and the wealth of 
other things, 1 can perfectly spare 
that black silk, and yuu can’t—yes, 
you can imagine how happy it will 
make me to give it to my dear, 
patient mother, who is rejoicing 
over my good fortune as if it were 
her‘very own. 

“The black silk is a little tov 
large for me every way, and I think 
it would fit mother as if it were 
made for her, and now I can just 
take my next quarter's salary with 
an easy mind and a clear conscience, 
and buy the rest of the things she 
needs. O Lou, I can’t find the 
Tight words, but every time I put 
on one of these things, I shall be 
warm to my heart. I should have 
been more than grateful if you had 
just stuck to your generous pro- 
gramme, but it is the extraness of 
so many of these things that touches me—there 
is a rose-leaf on every one of the cups. Your 
grateful, your loving Alice.” 

Louise had read but a few lines before she 
understood. The parcels had been exchanged 
when the addresses were placed upon them. 
She was crying and laughing all at once as she 
finished reading. 

“Um so glad! Oh, I’m so glad!” she said, 
speaking aloud in the fulness of her joy. ‘And 
you, Louise Harley, you poor little half-a-soul, 
what do you think of yourself and your Mrs. 
Worldly-wiseman now ?”” 

A dismaying thought checked her jubilation. 
Would she not be deceiving Alice if she did not 
explain about the mistake? And if she did 
‘explain, what then? She “turned it round’’— 
yes, Alice would insist upon having the parcels 
exchanged, and there would be no help for it. It 
was not often that their wills had come into 
collision, but when they had, Alice had shown a 
| gentle firmness and consistency which no argu. 
| ment could shake. 

Louise thought the matter over until either 
course of action seemed hopelessly wrong, and 
i then, suddenly realizing that she was no longer 
| capable to decide, she stated the case frankly to 
| her aunt, and asked for advice. Miss Vernon, 
after a few minutes’ thought, said: 

“Cannot you write Alice a note, and tell her 
| that, without in the least intending to do so, you 
lhave given her a false impression about the 

matter, but that you would rather not explain 
! just now, and you hope she will just trust you?” 
| “Yes, I could do that,” replied Louise, bright- 

ening, “And, Aunt Lou, I'm going to drive 
| this lesson into myself, and clinch it! Not 
‘ another cent’3 worth of clothes will I buy myself 
| this winter!” 

Miss Vernon smiled as she answered, “My 
dear, I am going to ask you to rise to a still 
higher plane of self4lenial. When Alice realizes, 
as she very soon will, the difference in your 
outfits, it will destroy all her pleasure in her own. 
| She may even think that you have stinted yours 
to enable yourself to be so generous to her. 
Your best and kindest plan will be to send Lack 
the things directly attributable to Mrs. Falkner, 
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and then buy whatever is conspicuously lacking. 
It will not be very much, after ali, and they 
know you so well at Turner & Taylor’s that you 
will have no difficulty in making an exchange so 
much to their advantage.” 

“Yes,” said Louise, reluctantly, “you are right, 
Aunt Lou. You always are, I think. Perhaps it 
will punish me as much as the other way would, 
for I shall always feel particularly mean when 1 
put on the prettiest things.” 

Louise had thought that she would find her 
vaguely explanatory note difficult to write, but 
she did not. She was carried away by a fresh 
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ARILOUS indeed, and sometimes very odd, 
are the enterprises in which Americans 
are now embarking in all quarters of the 

globe—gold-mining in Terra del Fuego, lumber- 
ing in Chiloe, distilling camphor in Formosa, 
boring for petroleum in Siam, breeding sea-otters 
for their skins in Alaska, or capturing white 
monkeys in Mindanao. But none of these is so 
curious as the artificial growing of pearls in the 
Gulf of California, where four of our enthusiastic 
fellow countrymen are now in hopeful pursuit 
of a fortune, and believe themselves sure of it. 

Driven away from the vicinity of the Pribilof 
Islands three years ago by the Bering Sea 
patrol, and forced to abandon pelagic seal-hunting 
from the growing scarcity of the fur sea] in those 
waters, the four adventurers—whom we will 
call Frost, Bradbury, Hovey and Cleaves—sailed 
southward in their schvoner, and as a last resort, 
after a visit to the Galapagos Islands, began 
pearl-fishing in this desolate bay of the Lower 
California peninsula. 

At first they had no better method of peari- 
hunting than dredging, and they even practised 
diving for the oysters after the manner of the 
native fishermen; but having found several fine 
pearls of considerable value, they were able to 
put in practice the ingenuity of the Yankee, and 
devise better methods. ‘I'wo submarine diving- 
suits and the necessary apparatus for pumping 
air were purchased in San Francisco, and with 
these they were able to raise great quantities of 
the pearl oysters. 

‘The blue sharks and huge sting-rays which 
sometimes proved troublesome were driven away 
or killed by exploding dynamite cartridges under 
water. 

In the course of a year a comfortable “shack” 
was built on shore; and here, in the cool shadow 
of the sea crags which enclosed the bay, they spent 
their summer afternoons opening and examining 
the oysters collected during the morning. 

But the wastefulness of this kind of fishing 
soon led Frost, who was a young man of some 
education and a taste for reading, to ponder 
better methods. On an average not one pearl 
was found in a hundred oysters brought up and 
destroyed, and they saw that ere long the beds 
in the bay would be exhausted. ‘The same fate 
awaited the oysters that befel the fur seals— 
extermination from wasteful hunting. 

A pearl in an oyster, as is now well known, is 
not a normal growth, but is in the nature of 
a disease. One received theory is that some 
foreign substance, like a tiny bit of shell or a 
grain of sand, is accidentally drawn beneath the 
“mantle,” or fold of nacre-producing tissue of 
the bivalve, and that the pearl is secreted about 
it, layer on layer, much as the lustrous lining of 
the shell is formed. 

Tt occurred to Frost that the young oysters of 
the beds might be taken up carefully, by the 
hundred and by the thousand, and “inoculated,” 
80 to speak, each with an irritant particle of grit 
or of iron, by boring a small hole with a sharp 
awl through the outer shell of the mantle. 

In point of fact, this idea is not a new one, 
although it was probably original with Frost. 
The Chinese have practised something of the 
sort for centuries. Tiny leaden images of 
Buddha are inserted by the priests in oysters 
and in fresh-water mussels, and left to be 
incrusted by pearly nacre. Afterward these are 
sold to devout believers as talismans and charms, 
miraculously produced. 

Frost and his fellow pearl-hunters experimented 
with grains of iron filings, sand, mother-of-pearl] 


DOG 


from the inside lining of oyster shells, bird-shot, | 


and even very small pearls which were replanted, 
80 to speak, in other oysters and left there to 
grow larger. They believed fully in this novel 
idea of pearl culture, and with true North Amer- 
ican industry inoculated hundreds of oysters, 
which were then returned to experiment beds by 
thernselves, in from thirty to sixty feet of water. 
Some time in the not very distant future these 
beds will be “harvested,” and it is their confident 
belief that the result will be gratifying. 
hope they work and are content to pass the next 
few years of their lives at that solitary bay, the 
shores of which are a veritable desert. 

Meantime they have encountered perils from 
pirates and from a tribe of hostile Indians, and 
have had at least one notable adventure afloat. 

‘The peninsula of Lower California, which 
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rush of glad and grateful feeling about the 
mistake, and although Alice smiled as she read 
the note, “the water stood in her eyes,’’ too. 
Xs Louise had predicted, Alice manifested no 
curiosity about the mystery. 

A new light shone upon Louise’s path now. 
She had found the depth at which the burden of 
receiving loses weight, she had listened to the 
voice which says: 

Not what we give, but what we share, 


For the gift without the giver is bare. 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 


Himself, his hungering neighbor and me. 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 





politically belongs to Mexico, is geologically a 
part of California, being a southerly prolonga- 
tion of it, and logically should belong to the 
United States. It is separated from Mexico by 
the Gulf of California, which Professor Jordan 
of Stanford University has recently found 
remarkably rich in all forms of marine life. 
The interior of the peninsula is a lofty plateau, 
said on good authority to be one of the most 


Florida, Colorado or California proper as a health 
resort for invalids. 

The exact location of the bay in which these 
novel experiments in pearl-growing are going on 
may not be told. About four miles in extent, 
the bay begins at the entrance with a breadth of 
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orcas—a ferocious variety of grampus sometimes 
met with in the Pacific, but infrequently seen on 
the coast of California. 

‘Their movements about the distressed whale 
could now be plainly followed, because their high 
black back fins, rising five or six feet out of the 
water, could be seen cutting it in foamy lines. 

Rushing past the schooner and float at great 
speed, the whale soon reached the head of the 
bay and beached itself. For some time it floun- 
dered in the shallow water, the orcas still 
continuing their attacks. Twice the tortured 
creature appeared to roll completely over, and 
then, freeing itself at length, rushed back down 
the bay, this time passing the float so closely 
that the waves raised by its passage swept the 
dog off, and he with difficulty regained the raft. 

Fearing that the whale would run blindly into 
their schooner, Hovey and Frost fired not less 
than twenty shots at the combatants, in the hope 
of frightening them away. Neither bullets nor 
the reports of the carbines produced any visible 
effect ; round and about the bay the battle raged 
for more than an hour. 

Once the whale rose, blowing, directly under 
the bows; and an orca, in its eagerness, plumped. 
into the vessel, causing a heavy shock. The 
shots fired seemed but to add fury to the fight. 
Presently two orcas were seen to have their 
teeth fastened to the whale’s heavy, soft lips, 
and were still hanging on there, like wolves to 
an elk’s flank, when the whale rushed out of the 
bay as precipitately as it had entered. 

It had been an exciting hour for the pearl- 
farmers, and they were thankful to see the sea- 
fighters making off to settle their quarrel in the 
open ocean outside the bay. But more was to 
follow. 

Poor Pomp, who had been twice washed off 
the float during the battle, had regained his 








“* FROST BARELY ESCAPED BEING KNOCKED OFF."’ 


afew hundred yards, which increases inland to 
a mile or more. 

Until January 27th last, the largest marine 
creatures which our pearl-farmers had seen here 
were the sharks, the sea bass, the sunfish and 
several huge octopuses and sting-rays, but on 
that day there were new arrivals. For a week 
cold, windy weather had prevailed, which made 
it uncomfortable to descend to the oyster-beds. 
The four had a “float’’ to work from, which was 
about thirty feet square, and the deck of which 
was a foot above water; and on that morning 
this raft was moored out in front of the shack, 
eight or ten hundred feet offshore. ‘I'he schooner 
on board which, for safety’s sake, they lived and 
slept was also anchored out in the bay in eleven 
fathoms of water. 

They kept in the shack—or tried to keep—an 
immense yellow dog named Pomp, whose duty 
was to give warning of thieves or Indians. The 
dog had a liking for swimming off to the float— 
in spite of danger from the sharks. He would 
get on the float and bark by the hour; nor did 
whipping cure him of the habit. They expected 
every day that the sharks would get Pump, for 
several enormous ones had been seen to rush 
after him and swim round the float when he: 
stood there barking. 

“What in the world does he go out there for?’ 
Frost said one day. 

“Oh, to bark off his lonesomeness, I guess,” 
answered Bradbury. 

All four of the partners were on board the 
schooner on the morning I have mentioned. 
‘They had not as yet gone ashore to begin their 
day's work: but Pomp had swam to the float 
and was barking there as usual, when Bradbury | 
discovered a large whale in the bay—the first 
they had seen there. 

It came up at great speed and behaved in a} 
most peculiar manner —tacking to and fro, ! 
fluking, sounding and threshing the water with | 
a noise that could be heard a mile away. 

“Here's a mad whale coming!’ Bradbury | 
, called out to the others. 
| But by the time the whale had come within 
half a mile, they perceived that it was pursued, | 
) and that its plungings and flukings were efforts | 
| to shake off three or four smaller assailants that 
| were dashing at it savagely. These latter were 


| keep hold of the boat. By a vigorous effort he 


| of half an hour. 








not sharks, as Frost at first fancied, but orcs, or 


footing on it, and appeared too much terrified to | 
swim ashore. He stood and howled dismally 
for aid. They called to him to swim to the 
schooner, but he only ran about the float, 
whining. At last Frost got into their dory and 
pulled up to the float to tuke the dog ashore ; but 
he had scarcely reached it when Cleaves saw 
two of the orcas returning up the bay, their tall 
black fins cutting two white lines on the surface. 

“Look out, Frost !’’ Cleaves shouted. ‘Better 
pull ashore!” 

Frost, however, got out on the float and drew 
the dory up on it. The orcas had probably lost 
the whale outside, and were coming back in 
quest of it, for they coursed to and fro, like 
hounds seeking ’: trail. | 

Meantime Pomp stood barking at them on the 
float. Suddenly then, one of the orcas, as if it 
had heard the dog, mae straight at the float at 
great speed. 

“Take care, Frost! Take care!” Bradbury 
shouted. “He's charging you!” and Hovey | 
fired a shot at it. But there was nothing that 
Frost could do in defence or for protection. 
‘The orca came full at the float, and rising clear | 
of the water, threw its entire length upon it. 
Frost barely escaped being knocked off, and the ! 
next instant found himself in the water, for the | 
float careened and settled down under the great 
weight of the creature. He had the line of the | 
dory in one hand, however, and was thus able to ; 


climbed into it. | 

He had heard a frightful yelp from Pomp, and ' 
as soon as he could see, looked about for the} 
dog. ‘The orca had now cleared itself from the 
float and was swimming slowly away. Pomp | 
had disappeared. The other orca was at aj 
distance. 

Frost paddled for shore as fast as he could. | 
He had scarcely reached it when the orca turned, 
and dashing back, cast itself on the float a! 
second time, submerging it as before. There- | 
upon Cleaves and Bradbury began firing at it, 
and one of their bullets presently took effect, 
probably reaching the spinal cord or the brain of 
the big fish. It struggled for a time and finally 
turned over on the water, but sank in the course 


About a week later it rose to the surface and 
drifted ashore. Frost describes this orca as 
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being about twenty feet long and having a girth 
of fourteen or fifteen feet. The head was large 
and rounded; the mouth, which was three feet in 
width, presented a formidable array of teeth. 
The back and sides were black, the belly pure 
white, and there was a crescent of the black over 
each eye, 

The doubt which they had felt, whether the 
orca or a shark had seized Pomp, was set at rest 
when the carcass was opened. The orca appears 
to have picked the dog off the float with a 
considerable degree of precision. Cc. A. 8. 





Red-Hot Freight. 


VERY dweller near any great railroad 
knows that there are special cars for 
petroleum, circuses, pork products, rich 

people, fresh meat and some other things; but 
the freight carried by a special train which runs 
regularly near Cleveland, Ohio, is probably the 
most remarkable in the world. 

One of the great iron companies of that city 
has mills, six miles back from the water-front on 
Lake Erie, which turn out immense quantities 
of steel rails, bars and nail wire. 

The pig iron from which this steel is made is 
produced in another mill, owned by the same 
company and situated on the lake shore. All 
this pig iron used to be loaded on freight-cars 
and carried six miles to the other mill, where it 
bad to be remelted before it could be made into 
steel. This proved very expensive, but what else 
could be done? The moving of the furnace to 
the mills or the mills to the furnace was out of 
the question. Could a more economical method 
of transportation be arranged? 

‘This is what the managers finally did: Steel 
cups were made, rounded at the bottom, about 
six feet across at the top and some ten feet deep, 
looking not unlike immense helmets. ‘They 
were lined with fire-brick. Each cup had a 
clay-lined steel cover or cap fitting into the top, 
and each rested upon a low framework, supported 
by two very low trucks of four wheels each. 
‘The cups were so placed in this framework as to 
be supported by two great trunnions, one on 
each side, to which were fitted cog- and screw- 
wheels, so that each cup could be readily tipped, 
much as a fixed water-pitcher or tea-urn is 
tipped instead of being lifted. The cups and 
frame together form cars, resting upon very low 
trucks, the whole structure being of iron, steel 
and fire-clay. 

‘The trains usually consist of three to five cars, 
even six being sometimes carried in one train. 

The motive power is a pony engine, which 
pushes the loaded train and pulls the empty one. 

To facilitate loading at the furnace a track has 
been built right up to its mouth, and the little 
engine pushes the empty cars successively into 
position. The furnace is tapped, and the molten 
metal runs directly into the car. When one car 
is filled, the cover is put on, and another car is 
placed in position. So the train is loaded. 
Then the load—eighteen tons to each car—of 
molten iron, at a temperature of about twenty- 
eight hundred to twenty-nine hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit, starts upon its journey. ‘Ihe track 
is cleared of other trains. 

The first car of this red-hot freight-train isa 
flat car, on the forward end of which stands a 
man, or sometimes two, to keep the sharpest kind 
of a lookout for danger. ‘Then come the cars of 
melted iron, and finally the puffing little engine, 
with engineer and fireman constantly on the 
lookout, for they have no desire to be dumped 
down the side of the great hill along which the 
track runs, with hundreds of tons of molten iron 
pouring about them. 

Summer and winter, day and night, runs this 
“hot-iron train,” as it is called. Frequently it is 
held up at crossings or by some little unforeseen 
happenings, but never has met with any serious 
accident. It carries the loads without the loss 
of more than five degrees of heat, as a rule; and 
it is said that the molten iron can be an hour 
on the way without injurious loss of temper- 
ature. 

When the train arrives at its destination at the 
mills it is run into position, the machinery for 
tipping the cars is set in motion, and one by one 
the great helmets are tipped over as easily asa 
boy or girl pours a glass of water from a swing- 
ing water-pitcher. The molten iron flows out, the 
helmets are righted, and back they go for another 
load. In this way about seven hundred tons are 
daily carried very economically. 

It is said that the mill company pay the 
railroad company the sum of one hundred dollars 
per day for the ‘“‘hot-iron train ;’”’ but if any loss 
comes by cooling down en route, the railroad 
company is to bear any additional expense that 
may thus be put on the mills. 

The entire cars, even the wheels, get very hot, 
as one may well imagine. Now as all car-wheel 
journals, or axles, have to be greased, and as 
grease runs when it gets warm, it goes without 
saying that the greasing of these car-wheels has 
been a serious problem. Any ordinary grease 
would leave the journals dry before half the run 
was completed. so a special grease with a very 
high melting point has to be used. This whole 
train, even to the grease on the wheels, has 
been especially constructed for the purpose to 
which it is put, and is a good illustration of 
American ingenuity in adapting means to ends. 
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Current Topics. 


The derivation of diploma is traced to a 
Greek word meaning twofold. A diploma has 
likewise a double practical significance. 1t means. 
that che recipient has done something for himself 
and his fellowmen, and that he is under obliga- 
tion to do more. 


“Our national prodigalities for giant 
firecrackers, peanuts and small beer seein to 
have no considerable educative value.”” These 
words of Bishop Potter, concerning the habitual 
celebration of the Fourth of July, seem to have 
escaped the English writer who recently be- 
moaned that America had no satire. 

The international league of wheel- 
men, which recently met in London, has 
seventeen national organizations in the chief 
countries of the world, representing half a 
million of cyclists. Shakespeare offered, as a 
simile for the impossible, “hen may I set the 
world on wheels.” ‘To-day that consummation 
Jooks far from impossible. 

The admission fees to a recent prize- 
fight in New York exceeded eighty-five thousand 
dollars, the largest amount ever received for any 
single performance. This has been cited as a 
startling commentary upon the times. Bloody 
noses and cracked crowns, however, are not the 


delight of the vast majority of our people, nor | 


are bounce and bluster yet widely accepted as 
the principal virtues of the world. 

One of the proverbial “long - felt 
wants" bids fair to be filled in the establish- 
ment of schools of domestic economy, which 
shal] teach the arts of housekeeping and of 
caring for the welfare of family life. Hf young 
men are taught to provide the money needed for 
maintenance of faiilies, it seems desirable that 
young women should be taught, with equal care, 
how to apply it to the best advantage. 


A fruit novelty is reported from Cali- 
fornia. It is half lemon and half orange, with 
the shape of the lemon and the color of the 
orange, the juice having the flavor of both. It 
is, of course, artificially produced, Heretofore 
the phantom lemon, which figures in picnic 
assets, has had the chief distinction as a lemon 
curiosity. The fruit world, it will be seen, 
shows a tendency to combination as well as the 
business world. 


Germany claims that militarism is 
beneficent, inasmuch as the raw recruit is, in 
his years of service in a standing army, educated, 
disciplined, and then returned to society and to 
industry a more intelligent and effective person 
than he was before, or could have made himself. 
This, to some degree, is true. The standard of 
manhood ought to be raised and is raised by the 
niilitary system; but suppose the government 
gave all men a training simply for industrial 
purposes, and put them into trade-schools instead 
of camps? A similar but far higher end would 
be attained, in such a productive potentiality as 
has never yet been realized; and it seems as 
legitimate to train men for national prosperity 
as for national defence. 

A band concert in the new Mulberry Bend 
Park, New York City, brings together an enthu- 
siastic audience from the tenements of the Bend, 
the Points and the Italian Quarter. The people 
sing when the band plays a familiar song, and 
east-side vocalism never lacks force and scope. 
A visitor noticed a clear-vuiced boy, sitting on 
the rail of the pavilion, who led in some of the 
singing, and he sang his loudest when ‘The Star- 
Spanyled Banner’ was played. His companions 
joined in the vocal accompaniment; the little 
girls, who had learned the song at school, shared 
in the rendering; the whole mixed multitude 
uttered or heard the language of patriotism. 
Mulberry Bend loyalty to country is just as | 
precious a thing as Fifth Avenue loyalty. The: 
nation recognizes and needs all degrees of intel- | 
ligent devotion. 


It is now more than half a century 
since Japan was forcibly “opened” to inter- | 
course with the world at large. During the | 
latter half of that period her progress in the arts | 
of civilization has been marvellous, so that: now 
she is entitled to a place among the most enlight- 
ened nations of the world. She has not yet, 
however, been treated ag an equal by America 
and the European powers. The old treaties, | 
imposed upon her at the cannon’s mouth, are j 
still to some extent in force; but their day has ! 
reached its end. On July 17th they lapsed, and 
new ones went into effect, under which she will 
be, in international law, the full equal of any 
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power in the world. ‘The incident will be of 
some diplomatic interest. It will also be of much 
historic interest, as marking the completion of | 
what has probably been the most rapid and 
remarkable national development on record. 
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the firmest and most constant hearts 
sets to act the stoutest, hardest parts, 
Selected. 
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Australia. 


HE government of the new commonwealth 
of Australia will have features resembling 
the governments of Great Britain, the 

United States and Canada, and some features 
peculiar to itself. Like that of the mother 
country and of every one of its self-governing 
colonies, it will be administered by a cabinet 
responsible to the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture. 

For the legislature Australia borrows the 
American idea: a Senate, consisting of an equal 
number of members, six, for each state, and a 
House of Representatives based upon population. 
Members of both houses are to be elected by 
universal suffrage. Another American idea is 
adopted in a federal supreme court, which will 
decide all questions between two states or 
between the commonwealth and any state, from 
which there will be no appeal, even to the privy 
council of Great Britain. 

As in Canada, the nominal head of the govern- 
ment, the representative of the sovereign, will be 
@ governor-general appointed by the British 
ministry and not removable by the Australian 
government. The finances of the common- 
wealth, too, will be conducted on the Canadian 
plan, for after the general expenses are paid, 
the balance is to be distributed in fixed propor- 
tion among the states. 

The greatest novelty in the new constitution 
is the provision for the event of a “deadlock” | 
| between the two houses. In that case, both 
houses are to be dissolved and new houses 
elected; and if the deadlock is renewed, the 
question at issue is to be decided by a majority 
vote in a joint convention. 

The capital of the new commonwealth—as in 
the case of both Canada and the United States— 
is to be removed from the controlling influence | 
| of the great commercial cities. It is to be in the 
| State of New South Wales, but at least one | 
hundred miles from Sydney. 

Starting with a population of more than three 
and a half millions, and with six states,—for 
New Zealand will not join it at present,—the 
great democratic commonwealth of the Southern 
Hemisphere should have, and will have, most 
cordial wishes for its success from its great 
English-speaking brother, the United States. 
A health from U.S. A. to Aus! 








Strikes. 


EXT to war in its brutal manifestations is 
a great strike, as was recently shown in 
the mines of Coloradv and among the 
street-car employés of Cleveland. Then men 
and women, unreasoning under excitement and 
maddened by the words of unwise leaders, seek 
Tetaliation and revenge by armed force and by 
the destruction of property. It was in the midst 
of such ruthless demonstrations in Chicago, tive 
years ago, that a slender, dark-haired gentleman 
hurried down the steps of Armour Institute to 
a company of workmen who were burning cars 
and tearing up tracks, An observer would have 
trembled for the man’s life. 

Facing the rioters, he asked for a hearing. 
His manner was urgent and determined, but it 
was that of a friend. With great earnestness he 
expressed his friendship for workingmen, and 
declared his right to speak to them, and to be 
heard, for his life was given fur the benetit of 
their families. 





they should see and know the work in which he 
was engazed, that a portion of the men were 
induced to go with him to the institute of which 
he is president. There they were shown how 
workingmen’s children were taught, free of 
charge, carpentry, blacksmithing, printing, dress- 
making, cooking; all the profitable trades for | 
both sexes. He had heard, he told them, their 
This 
was the work of a rich man, who yave almost: 
without stint, that it might be successful anda 
benefit to the young people, for whom it had 
been established, and through them to their 
parents. 

The hard faces softened. With eagerness and 
in full sympathy, the men assured Doctor 


Gunsaulus that they did not know there was | 


His plea was so sympathetically urged, that | 
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business talents to contribute to the public good, 
and who does this largely at the expense of his 
own personal gain. Then the needs and the 
hindering limitations of the laboring man will be 
sympathetically considered, and a more generous 
estimate placed upon the relative value of his 
labor. 

As for the laboring man, no one can justly 
diselaim his right to organized effort in his 
endeavor to secure pecuniary recognition, but it 
should be organized effort looking to a legal and 
peaceful solution of the almost infinite difficulties 
he has to encounter. Tabor-unions that use 
force alienate the sympathy and the moral help 
they need. Like Buffer in Dickens’s tale, strikers 
‘only damage their cause when they violently 


espouse it. 
++. 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP, 


Insatiate love demands, devours, grasps, keeps, 
Friendship gives all, nor asks for aught again. 
Emanuel Geibel. 
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The World’s Fair of 1900. 


HE buildings for the Paris Exposition of 
1900 are well advanced. Many of them, 
indeed, are externally completed, and a 
considerable part of the Eiffel Tower has 
received the coat of fresh yellow paint which is 
| relied upon to give it an appearance of newness. 

Meantime the nations are preparing the exhibits 
for this great fair, which will celebrate the com- 
pletion of the century of marvels, and no 
country has surpassed the United States in the 
fullness of its preparation. 

The individual states of the Union are prepar- 
ing exhibits illustrating their peculiar resources. 
Colorado, it is said, will send a life-size statue of 
a typical American girl, made wholly of pure 
' gold. It will weigh nearly two tons, and will 
cost about one million dollars. 

California will send a little ship, which will 
be made from a single piece of a California big 
tree, and it is expected will actually sail to Paris 
| around Cape Horn, across the Atlantic and up 
| the Seine. 

Our country’s recent fame as a fighting nation 
will be retlected in models of war-ships, including 
Admiral Dewey’s Olympia and the old and 
new Maine. American vessels and other 
vehicles of peace and commerce, especially the 
all-pervading trolley-car, will be exhaustively 
| shown. 

After throes and threatenings of war, the year 
1900, through the influence of the International 
Peace Conference and the Paris Exposition, 
where the admirable “world’s congresses” of 
the Columbian Exposition are to be repeated, 
promises, happily, to be memorable in the annals 


of peace. 


President Kruger at Home. 


T the present time President Kruger of the 
Transvaal, by his astuteness in dealing 
with the British colonial ottice, is brought 

80 prominently into public notice that anything 
that relates to him personally is read with 
interest. Last week we gave a view of him in 
his relations to statecraft. ‘To-day we present 
him in his domestic relations in a rather amusing 
incident, told by a lady who called at the 
presidential residence with several friends, under 
the escort of a rising young diplomat. 

The party were shown into the drawing-room, 

where they had to wait a short time, and the 
‘diplomat was unwise enough to make himself 
| comfortable in what was obviously the best 
chair in the room—wide, well-cushioned and 
j inviting. 
When the president arrived he paused a 
i moment on the threshold, looked keenly about 
the room,—he has a fave, she says, like a 
wonderfully wise old gorilla,—and fixing his 
| pierving eyes upon the snugly ensconced youth, 
walked quickly up to him, saying, almost 
roughly: 

“You must not sit there, young man! You 
fhat is my wife’s chair, and nobody else sits in 
it.” 

The young man rose, half-vexed and half- 


Paul then condescended to make himself agree 
able to his guests as best he could. 

Shortly after Madam Kruger entered, and 
| was able to settle her ample person and volumi. 
nous skirts in the wide embrace of her favorite 
chair, whence, as from a household throne, she 
| dispensed a cordial and simple hospitality. ‘The 
rough old man evidently thinks that politeness 
begins, as charity should begin, at home. 


——_~++1 





Adulteration of Food. 





such a school in the world. They had no! 
complaint to make, and could feel nothing but | 
respect for a capitalist who gave such unseltish 
consideration to the workingman. 

The antagonisms between capital and labor | 
have not been caused by faults solely on one 
side. Positive blame belongs to one; negative 
blame belongs to the other. If their interests | 
are ever peaceably reconciled, the rich man must 
lead in the reconciliation, It can only come 
when the capitalist: does business from the | 
standpoint of the citizen who seeks by his 





FFICIAT, investigations show that the 
adulteration of food has reached alarming 
proportions in the United States. The 

| Department of Agriculture has found. sé lie 

acid in fifteen out of twenty samples of string- 

beans, in ten out of twelve samples of baked 

beans, in twenty-four out of forty cans of corn. 
The Agricultural Experiment 

Station found st h, glucose, aniline dye and 

salicylic acid in thirty-seven out of forty samples 

of fruit jellies, ma ades and jams. 
‘The chemist of the Wisconsin Dairy and Food 










must get up at once and take another seat. | 


‘abashed, and seated himself elsewhere, and Qom | 
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Commission reports an alarmingly frequent use 
of antiseptics to preserve meat, milk and butter, 
Many of these food adulterants are actively 
injurious to health, and even those that are 
harmless are a fraud upon the purchaser. 

‘The state or national officers who make these 
investigations ought to be given power to publish 
all details, with the names of offending manu- 
facturers, and severe penalties should be 
provided. 

—_—<++—____ 


Franklin’s Last Work. 


HE last important work of Franklin’s public 
life was done in the Convention of 1787, which 
framed the Constitution of the United States. 

He was an aged man,—eighty-one years,—and 
suffered so much from the gout that he could not. 
stand for any great length of time. His speeches 
were accordingly read to the convention by a 
colleague. 

liis great work in the convention was the 
settling of the question of the amount of repre- 
sentation to be given to the smaller states. They 
were apprehensive that if representation in both 
Houses of Congress should be In proportion to 
population, their interests, if not their liberties, 
would be in danger from the states which out- 
numbered them tn inhabitants. 

The larger states, on the other hand, feared, if 
each state had an equal vote in the Senate, that 
their money would be lavishly expended. The 
solution of the problem—its difficulty came near 
breaking up the convention—came froin Franklin, 
who suggested that the representation in the 
lower house should be in proportion to population, 
but in the Senate each state should have an equal 
vote, and that money bills should originate in the 
lower house. 

Writing of this stroke of political genius, Mr. S. 
G. Fisher, the author of “The True Benjamin 
Franklin,” pronounces the arrangement “one of 
the most fundamental principles of our Constitu- 
tion.” 

“Without it,” he adds, “there would be no 
federal Union. It has never been changed, and 
in all human probability never will be so long as 
we retain the semblance of a republic.” 

After the Constitution had been engrossed, it 
was doubtful whether all the members of the 
convention would sign it. Franklin wrote a 
happy speech, penetrated with humor and per- 
suasiveness, and his colleague read it to the 
convention. 

He adinitted that the Constitution did not sat- 
isfy him—he had advocated a council in which 
the executive authority should be vested; that 
the legislature should consist only of one house, 
and that the President should receive no salary. 
But although it was not as he would have had it, 
he would sign it; for it was better than the old 
Articles of Confederation, and even a new con- 
vention would not make a more satisfactory 
one. 

Then he added that he was old enough to doubt 
the infallibility of bis own judgment, and to 
believe that others might be right occasionally as 
well as himself. 

“There was a French lady,” he said, ‘who, ina 
dispute witb her sister, remarked, ‘1 don’t know 
how it happens, sister, but I meet with nobody 
but myself that is always in the right.’”” 

The members of the convention laughed, and 
thereby those who were dissatistied did not close 
their hearts to the final appeal: “On the whole, 
sir, I cannot hélp expressing @ wish that every 
member of the convention who may still have 
objections to it would with me on this occasion 
doubt a little of his own infallibility, and to make 
manifest our unanimity, put his name to this 
instrument.” 

He did not persuade all the members, but not 
many of them refused to affix their signatures to 
the great charter of our liberties. 
ot ee 


Tenement-House and Candy! 


N one of his recent articles, Mr. Jacob A. Riis 
tells of a pathetic discovery of his in a Stanton 
Street tenement in New York. That day be 

stumbled upon a Polish cap-maker's home. It 
was ina rear tenement, and when he opened the 
door he saw, in spite of the gloom, that the one 
room was neat and cozy. 

A little girl of twelve was polishing the stove, 
while a little boy, pale and thin, had his nose 
flattened against the pane, and was gazing wist- 
fully up among the ebimn pots, where a little 
piece of blue sky was visible. The day shone 
brightly without. Within was the murky twilight 
peculiar to dungeons where the sun never pene- 
trates. 

Later in the interview the mother remarked 








that she should like to live in the front, but that 


they could not pay the rent. 
eagerly: 

“Why, they have the sun in there! When the 
or is opened, the light comes right in your 


The girl broke in 





“Does it ever come here?” ed Mr. Riis, 
thoughtles: He immediately saw that he had 
made a mistake, for the boy, who had been 
listening, turned around, his whole hungry little 
soul in his eyes, and these swimming. 

ay answered the twelve-year-old girl, 
slowly. She spoke as if a century of experience 
rested upon her wasted shoulders. Seeing ber 
brother's face quivering, she tried vo answer as 
cheerfully as possible. “Oh, yes, once every 
summer the sun comes over those hous 
pointing at the grimy tenement only a few feet 
the other side, 

“I know exactly the month and the day—T 
almost. Know the hour—when the sun comes in. 
We have lived here six ye But jt is so long 
waiting for it! The sun shines in in June fora 
whole week, Just think! One whole sunny 
merely 

The child stopped. The baby hoy had his lips 
pursedvtpsto ask how longi t would have to 
wait,sit Was February; then,=but the girl broke 
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into a shrill song to Lice her longing and to 
distract the boy. 

What if it rained during that wonderful week In 
June? 

The following scene occurred in a fashionable 
candy store the other day. A young lady, in 
brilliant summer costume, rushed in and gave this 
order: 

“IT want you to put up for me, right away, 
fifteen pounds of your very best mixed chocolates. 
Put them in a tin box and send them around to 
the house. We are going to sail for Europe 
to-morrow, and when I went over the last time I 
took only ten pounds of candy with me, and it 
didn’t last the voyage. This time I hope to be 
able to get as far as London without having to 
Starve for candy.” 

We present these two pictures from real life to 
show its contrasts, and as an object-lesson to the 
self-indulgent. 

——————~<er—_—_ 


THE ‘CAMP-LIAR.” 


Some recent stories of slaughter, sent home by 
private soldiers in the Philippines, evidently 
intended to electrify the corner grocery-store 
rather than to become the subject of investiga- 
tion at headquarters, have prompted Colonel 
Huntington, of the United States Marine Corps, 
torelate an instance of untruthfulness and its 
retribution which fell under his notice. 

A private in his command, during last summer’s 
campaign in Cuba, wrote home a vivid story, 
wholly the work of his imagination, of the way in 
which he “corralled” seven Spaniards. Three of 
these, he declared in his letter, he had shot, and 
the other four he had brought In as prisoners. 

The letter was published by the soldier’s 
admiring friends in his home newspaper, and a 
copy of the paper was eventually sent to one of 
his comrades in Cuba, and passed about the camp. 
As the other members of the company knew that 
no such incident had taken place, they gave him 
no peace. 

A tin cracker-box fell into the men’s bands, and 
out of this they proceeded to cut a large cross, 
with a clasp and inscription, in imitation of the 
“Victoria cross.” The brave Tom was asleep 
when this was done, but the soldiers called him 
up, led him out, and formally presented him with 
it, amidst a great uproar. 

Then they pinned it conspicuously upon his 
back, and forced him to wear it. He made many 
attempts to get rid of his decoration, and finally 
managed to lose it in the woods. It was found 
and brought to the colonel, who preserves it as a 
memento. 
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HE WASN'T DISTURBED. 


It ts generally supposed that prima donnas are 
impressed with their own importance. If that be 
true, there was one who was an exception to the 
rule, to judge by an incident related in Short 
Stories. The English singer, Parepa Rosa, came 
to America to sing, and among her audience on 
one occasion was President Grant. With his 
daughter Nellie he had come to hear the renowned 
singer, or at any rate, Nellie had come for that 
purpose. She sat erect and sedate, but her father 
lounged comfortably in the background and talked 
toa friend. 

Soon the prima donna’s portly figure appeared 
upon the stage. All eyes were turned upon her, 
but she saw only one man, the warrior whose 
deeds bad stirred the world. His attitude was 
not flattering. He was still lounging in the back- 
ground and talking to his companion. 

Then the rich, deep voice of the singer rang out, 
but the President talked on. 

“Papa, Parepa is singing,” whispered his 
daughter. 

“All right, Nellie, she Is not disturbing us. 
her sing,” replied the President, indulgently. 

And she did sing; but the best part of the story 
was that the prima donna heard of that answer, 
and being as jolly as she was portly, thoroughly 
appreciated it. She had a good laugh at her own 
expense, and admired Grant more than ever. 


Let 
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PROF. FAWCETT AND HIS GUIDE. 


In his recently published “Reminiscences” Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, M. P., relates 4 pleasing anec- 
dote of Professor Fawcett—who was the first 
blind member of the House of Commons in his 
time—and a greater man, whose humanity has 
often been questioned. 

Whenever Professor Fawcett wished to leave 
the House, that is, the actual debating chamber, 
to pass into one of the lobbies, or to go into the 
library, or into the dining-room, or the smoking- 
room, any member who happened to be nearest to 
him took his arm and led him whither he wished to 
go. 

On one of these first occasions, when he was 
thus kindly conducted, his guide seemed particu- 
larly careful and anxious about him, and took a 
great deal of trouble in conducting him safely on 
his way. There was something about the manner 
of the guide which seemed to Fawcett markedly 
kind and genial, and when he reached the place 
he wanted he sald to his companion: 

“T am afraid I do not know your name.” 

“Yet you have heard it often,” was the reply, 
delivered in a deep-toned voice. “My name is 
Disraell.” 

See = 


DEPENDED ON TIME. 


It is often asserted that the best stories are 
told when there is a gathering of the grave and 
wise clergymen. One such gathering took place 
some years ago in London, when stories were told 
of a former meeting at the house of Doctor 
Archer, when there were present, among others, 
Doctor Harris, the author of “Mammon,” and 
Doctor Philip, author of “The Marthas,” “The 
Marys,” and other well-known religious books. 

The conversation turned upon the two sisters 
of Bethany, and the question was raised as to 
which was really the more amiable of the two. 
Doctor Archer maintained that Martha showed 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


special unselfishness in being more ready to 
provide for the comfort of her Lord than to gratify 
herself. 

“Which would have made the better wife, do 
you think?” asked the venerable doctor, turning 
to Doctor Philip. 

“I am at a loss to know,” was the reply, “but 
personally I should be inclined to choose Mary.” 

“What do you say?” asked the host, turning to 
the author of “Mammon.” 

“Why,” said Doctor Harris, naively, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “I think I should choose 
Martha before dinner probably, and Mary after 
it.” 

The merriment with which the other clergyman 
met this statement was mixed with many murmurs 
of assent. 


PHILOSOPHER’S TIMIDITY. 


The daughter of the famous scientist, Sir David 
Brewster, speaks with tender frankness of certain 
characteristics of her father. Among these she 
Includes a curious timidity and a great dread of 
pain which he used to express with much freedom. 
In this connection she quotes from the letter of a 
family friend: 


“Tn illustration of the great philosopher's 
singular timidity my father used to tell the follow- 
ing story: At the time Lord Rosse’s telesco] 
was drawing so many scientific men across the 
channel, Sir David was asked if he were going, 


too. 

“*Ob no!” he said. ‘I am too much afraid of 
the sea.’ 

“My father tried to represent to him what a 
simple matter it was; he thought nothing of it 
himself; he just went straight to bed on going on 
board, and awoke on arriving at his destination. 

“Sir David exclaimed, in unaffected horror: 

“What! Go to your naked bed in the middle of 
the ocean?’ 

This is a Scotch expression for going really into 
bed, and was indicative of Sir David’s opinfon of 
the enormity of such an idea. 

“Another favorite story somewhat betrayed the 
philosopher’s lack of self-control. He was talking 
of a severe fit of toothache he had had, and my 
father asked him, ‘What did you do?’ (meaning 
what remedy had ‘he applied.) 

“*Do?’ said Sir David. ‘I just sat and roared!’” 

He always declined to have recourse to a 
dentist, never having had a tooth drawn, and his 
answer to any such proposal always was: 

“What! ‘ould you have me part with one of 
the bones of ny body?” 

‘Whatever may have been bis physical timidity 
in some directions, it was truly sald of him that he 
“never feared the face of man,’ and his great 
moral courage more than compensated for such 
weaknesses as he possessed. 


UNWARRANTABLE DISCRETION. 


The Bookman prints what it belleves to be a 
new story of Bismarck ; certainly It is sufficiently 
characteristic to be true as well. 


During the siege of Paris Bismarck was a good 
deal irritated by some of the statements and 
comments which appeared from day to day in 
several of the le: ing. London newspapers. At 
that time Dr. W. H. Russell was acting as war 
correspondent for the London Timea, and in that 
capacity and through official influence was much 
in Bismarck’s society. 

One evening, when Bismarck had been denounc- 
ing the other English papers with his usual 
violence and pungency of phrase, Doctor Russell 
took occasion to observe, in a self-complacent 


way: 

“Well, ou must admit, Count Bismarck, that I, 
at least, have been entirely discreet in everything 
that I have written to the 7imes. You have 
always conversed before me with the utmost 
frankness on all sorts of subjects, and I have been 
most careful never to repeat a word of anytbing 
that you have said.” 

Bismarck tarned upon him witha look of mingled 
anger and contempt. “The more fool you!” he 
roared. “Do you suppose that I ever sald a word 
before you that I didn’t want to have you print?” 


.STILL THE PURIST. 


The principal of the public schools in one of 
the large towns of Kansas, so the story goes, was 
a great stickler for the purity of the language. 


One sultry day during an. exceedingly hot 
summer thai rtion of the town in which he 
resided was visited by one of those destructive, 
whirling storms that sometimes sweep over the 
country, East as well as West, and the house of 
the “professor,” as he was familiarly called, was 
totally wrecked. 

The only person in the buildin, 
be seriously injured, strange 
professor. 

He was unconscious when taken out from under 
the débris, but the fresh air revived him. His 
lips moved, and anxious friends bent over him to 

isten. 

“I wish you to understand,” he said, “that this 
was not a cyclone, but a tornado.” 

Then he became temporarily unconscious again. 


who seemed to 
0 say, was the 


A CORRECTION. 


In the issue of the Companion for June 29th we 
printed an article taken from the Cotton Planters’ 
Journal, purporting to give an account of a 
successful experiment with monkeys in picking 
cotton on a Mississippi plantation. The story 
seemed well-nigh incredible, but as it appeared in 
a trade paper, and gave real names, dates and 
places, we reprinted it with caution, calling 
attention to its inherent improbability. 

We now learn, on the best possible authority, 
that of Mr. Mangum, who was reported to have 
used the monkeys as cotton-pickers, that the 
story was wholly invented and was destitute of 
the slightest foundation. We owe an apology to 
our readers for having unwittingly imposed upon 
pee as true what was originally written as a 
joke. 


TWO'S COMPANY. 


Unless the Chicago Tribune is guilty of creating 
the Rev. Dr. Fourthly out of whole cloth,—not 
ministerial,—he is the only absent-minded gentle- 
man who has ever been able to suggest a remedy 
for his ownailment. 


“You are so preoccupled sometimes,” said Mrs, 
Fourthly, ‘that I don’t feel safe in letting you go 
out alone.” 

“That is to say, my dear,” replied the Rev. Dr. 
Fourthly, with a benevolent smile, “when my 
mind wanders, as it does occasionally, somebody 
ought to go along with it.” 
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Lowell Textile School. 


THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


Fall Term Opens October 3, 1899. 


Register now. 90-Page Catalogue Free by Mail. 
WM. W. CROSBY, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


PRESIDENT 


ea ER 
f ‘Made upon the right 
principle for comfort, 
style and service. 
“No leather to stain the 
thing adjusts front and 
k, fits and satisfies 
, y one who wears it 
yy _ The inventor of the President 
* Suspender has skilfully com- 
bined in it every desirable feature, 
making it the most practical and 
stylish suspender ever offered. 
If your dealer does not have them 
we will send you a pair for 50 cts. 
C. A. EDGARTON MEG. CO., 
Box 200, Shirley, Mass. 


VALUE OF CREAM. 
AS COMPARED WITH MEAT. 


One of the most valuable items in one’s dietary 
is good, rich cream. The remark is frequently 
made that “ cream is too expensive to use freely.” 
Such people think they must have meat every 
day at 10 and 25 cents per pound, and do not 
realize that 6 cents’ worth of pure cream for 
breakfast will do more to put on flesh than 25 or 
30 cents’ worth of meat. An ideal portion of 
breakfast is that obtained from say, four tea- 
spoons of Grape-Nuts and a little pure, thick 
cream. This is one of the most delicious dishes 
iinaginable and is served without cooking or 
trouble of any kind, and cannot be equalled in 
point of food value for the human body. The 
Grape-Nuts, consisting largely of grape-sugar, 
have passed through processes similar to the first 
act of digestion, and are therefore most easily 
digested, and in combination with cream, they 


render the cream itself easy of digestion. 
No. 2 
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LARKI. 
SOAPS 


END for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mig. . Larkin Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Nothing to Get Out of Order. Greatest \ 
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mgle Gong, «2. . f Pat. Mch.2,'99 
Sent post-paid direct from factory at these special prices, 
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For Men. 


ee The principal fea- 
ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is 
not neglected. Ask your dealer for 
them, or send to factory for a pair. 
Price, $4.00, 
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Campello, Mass. 
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Have you heard of the terrible family “They” 
And the dreadful, venomous things they say? 
Why, half the gossip under te sun, 
If you trace it back. you will find begun 

In that wretched House of “They.” 


A numerous family, so [ aim told, 
And its genealogical tree ix old 
For ever since Adam and Eve 
To build up the curious race of ma: 

Has existed the House of “They. 


Gosstp-mongers and spreaders of lies, 

Horrid people whom all despise! 

And yet the beat of d then, 

Repeat quevr tales about women and men, 
‘And quote the House of “They. 


live like lords and never labor. 
“Theya” one tank is to wateh his neighbor, 
nd tell in tnnhitens aun private affairs. 
'o the world at large they are sowers of tares,— 
These folks in the House of “They.” 


It is wholly useless to follow a “They” 
‘With a whip or a gun, for he slips away, 
Wt where you ot BO, 
plted and guarded go ~- 
This forrinte House of “They.” 


Though you cannot get in, yet they get out, 

And spread their villainous tales about, 

Of all the raseals under the sun 

Who have come to punishment, never one 
Belonged to the House of “They.” 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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The Little Folks in Picture-Books. 


The little folks in picture-hooks 
Gaze out with changeless fa 
And meet the light of eager looks 
And © Mildhood's sunny graces. 











hey feel a love they cannot show 
When curly locks fall o'er th: 
And ¢ like violets in th; 





Of April, smile before then 
Like one who listless stands and looks 
At xome dull dungeon grating, 
The little fulka in pleture-hooks 
Behind their bars are waitin 
And oh, the thrill that throush 
wh ¢ of untold blessing, 
Jean, as blossomy an ie Tone, 
Sth painted page is pressing! 


The opened volume dimples where 
She sets her dainty fingers 

So soft she turns the pages there, 

> loug she dreams and lingers. 

e pictured faces may not smile, 

4 o y not soften, 

And yet the ay, the while, 
“Dear little Jean, come often! 

Charmed little folka that dwell so still 
Between the pasteboard covers! 

No time your placid hopes shall chill, 
Or feet your paper lovers, 

When age shall meet dear iittle Jean 

nd snow her dark curls under, 

Mayhap her krandehitd low may fean 
‘To meet your gaze with wonder, 


CuRTIs May, 
—__~02—___. 


The Ascent of Merit. 


NEof the Epworth Laigne 
papers tells of a little 
Hindu Sudra, about six 
years old, picked up by 
a missionary teacher, 
washed, clothed, edu- 
cated, and named Sam 
‘Tupper. 

Little Sam developed 
agood mind, and as he 
grew in years, became 
so accomplished in his 
studies and so sincere in 
his religious life, that be 

was sent from school to the theological seminary 

and trained for a Christian preacher. 

Finally he went to Hardoi, where he worked 
in his mission circuit with such success that he 
gathered several churches, and has established 
an ecclesiastical district, of which he is to be the 
presiding elder. 

Belonging to the lowest Hindu caste, Tupper 
never touk pains to conceal the fact, but always 
remembered his place, and cheerfully accepted 
the disdain of those whom the old heathenish 
code of his country ranked above him, 

At first the traders in the bazars would not 
take anything from his hand, but obliged him to 
leave his basket for them to fill, after which he 
must lay down the price of his purchase and 
walk away. But in time 
repute of the young man overcame that insulting 
conventionality, and they began to say: 


them goes, 




































“Here, Tupper, there’s no need of your stand- | 


ing back. You are not like the other Sudras. 
We'll take the money from your hands.” 

Better acquaintance with him and his work 
made the merchants still more cordial, ‘They 





said to him, “These people you are preaching to | ¢ 


are growing clean and honest. We can trust 
every one of them. What you teach them 
Sit down and tell us about it.” 

Even a Hindu can forget his caste prejudice 
when a humble-born person proves mentally and 
morally superior, An American certainly can, ; 
The Key. Samuel Tupper would grace any plat- | 
form or pulpit in any country; and a wealthy 
and exclusive literary club in’ Binuingham, 
Alabama, evidently believed the same of a dis-! 
tinguished negro whom they recently included in 
their list of lecturers. Hizh qualities, and the 
common sense that never obtrudes them, are 

















causing others of his race to be not only tolerated, ! 


but invited. 

Character and ability work their wa 
but they conquer class-repauygnance at last; fae 
to the Common heart of mankind one’s merit is, 
after all, more than one's social badze, and the 
religion of the Son of Man opens the doors of 
honor and hope to all. 


y silently, 











the character and} 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


We in this favored land are descended from 
ancestors who were barbarians. They became 
Christianized not because they were white, but. 
because Christianity and Christian missionaries 
do not shun barbarians. Under the Christian 
rule that each shall receive according to his 
personal worth, the dark races have a right to 
climb as high as the white, if they can and will. 
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Pigmies of Africa. 


Herodotus records the existence of pigmies in 
Africa—“a nation of little men who wore garments 
made of palm-leaves.” Hundreds of years after 
the Father of History wrote, Stanley saw them in 
the gloom of a Central African forcast, and held an 
interview with one of their princesses. Later, 
Captain Burrows, of the Kongo Free State, came 
across these little freaks more than once, and In 
his book, “The Land of the Pigmies,” be describes 
their make and manners. 


The pigmies' height brings them to the shoulder 
of a man of average stature, although some of 
them stand no higher than his chest. There are 
black pigmies aud red pigmies. The bodies of 

the red pigmies are not so hairy as those of 
negrovs, but the blacks’ bodies are covered with 
down. “Although a well-proportioned race, they 
are socially inierior to other tribes. They are 
nomads by nature, and wander from place to 
Place, supportin themselves by hunting. One 
place seeins to be as much a home to them as 
another, if it is good hunting-ground. 

Their ‘Yevengeful nature and their hardihood in 
war cause thei to be feared. They will lie and 
deceive, but they will not steal. 

The pigmny is an excellent archer. He will 
shoot three or four arrows, one after the other, 
with such rapidity tu the Tast will have left the 
bow before the first has reached its goal. When 
an arrow misses its m: . the pigmy flies intoa 
violent passion, breaking his bow and arrows in 
rage. When it hits, he pats his left arm with 
is right hand and chuekles. 

A certain chief of the Momvyus was big, and 
so corpulent that he had to be carried about ina 
litter borne by four men. Na certain occasion 
he was going with his warriors to fight a neigh- 
boring « hief, for he always accompanied a fight ng 
expedition and directed Its attacks from his litte 
wife, a massive matron, was in the litter 
with him. As they passed ible | pigmy 
encampment whose inhabits ad offended, 
a flight of arrows froma concealed foe eaused the 
chief and his wife to drop back from their sitting 
posture and turn over ou their faces. 

A pigmy darted out from behind a tiny bush, 
shot off two arrows, hit both the chief and his 
wife, and then, uttering a ery of gratification aud 
patting his right arm with his lett hand, dis- 
appeared behind the bush. 

he pizmies take up their abode near the village. 
of a big chief, Where banana plantations abound, 
from which they may glean when they please. 
ave two methods of gleaning. One is as 


























































A pigmy will mark out a bunch of bananas ina 
plantation by shooting an arrow into the stalk. 
he arrow signifi that the pigmy desires th 
particular buneh when it is subievenity 4 pe. The 
ner of the plantation stands in such fear of the 
ever dreams of 

removing the fruit or the arrow, but leaves both 
to be els | by the awe-inspiring dwa 
B: -thod the pigmuy b he bananas, 

i paying for it in that whieh 

On returning home from 
a day's hunting, with several pieces of meat 
wrapped in grass or leaves. he goes to a planta- 
tion, selects several bunches of bananas, shins up 
the ‘tree, ents off the bunches, and in’ payment 
affixes one of the small packets of meat to the 






































stem by a woud ewer. He bas not stolen the 
bananas as bought them, His is “the good 








old rule’ on which Rob Roy 


The simple 
That they should take wh 
Aud they should keep who ¢ 


nabs plemy's appetite for banani 
eat sixty at a meal. 
vet throughout the night, but 
comes he is ready to repeat the 

“Yes,” said a pigmy to Captain ie ows, when 
he expressed surprise at the dwart's apetite, 
“there were a few bananas there on a bunch, and 
I ate them. I suppose that ix what they were 
there for. [should like some more.” 

Strangers passing through the bush are fair 
game to the pigmies, who are cunning in the art 
of com ei a man to make a target of himself. 
The pi fastens a cord to his foot a 
the other end to the Bout of atree that stret 
across the forest path. Concealed a few 
off, the pigmmy waits till he hears some one 
coming; then he gently pulls the string so as to 
shake the bough. The stranger stops to wateb 
the moving braneb, and Is shot in the back by the 


cled: 







‘© the power, 
an, 


3 is such that 











hen morning 




















“ said a piginy, when rebuked by Captain 
Burrows for such treachery, “he was a stranger. 
He had no business to be there.” It is the old 
story told in one of Leech’s pictures in Punch: 
“A stranger! ve ‘arf a brick at ’im!” 








—_—__<+e»—____ 


“Lincoln the Merciful.” 


A characteristic story of Lincoln’s kindly inter- 
| ference in behalf of young men who had rendered 
themselves amenable to the law, but in whose 
case there was reason to hope for retormation, is 
told in the Portland Oregonian by Mr. J. B. 
Montgomery, who was a witness to the circum- 

stances. 
One Michael Lehman, 
ud a cout for carrying th 
ailvoad station, He was the 
integrity, but his son, 
old, Who drove the miail-wi 
I by evil associates to take a letter from 
and was detected in the act of 
tk from it. He was sentenced to 





















mail 











induce 
the mail-l 
| removing 
imprisonment. 
Great sympathy was felt with the father 
delegation of citizens, headed by Judge 
meniber of Comutess, ‘including Mr, Monty 
Paccompanied by the elder Lehman, ¥ 
| Washington to see the. President. Mr. 
| gomery tells what followed : 
i 








Yr ud « 


















Mont- 








“As we entered the execative chainber, Presi. 
dent Lincoln came mitering in. We had on a 
faded and much-worn dressinw-zown, His siippers 

J were run down at the heel. The President, 

| soon. as we were seated, said: 

“Well, gentlemen, what is it you want? 
Hale handed him the petition. He seanned it | 
carefully, names and all, and sessed himself 
of all the circumstances. He then said to Judge 

ale: 

“Judge, can Ido so and so stating a legs 
proposition as to his power to doa certain thing. 
(d ud + Hale, alter a moment's refeetion, replied: 

tr. dent, Tidon" t think you ean.” 
| ‘incoln then said, ‘TE know T eannot 

wanted to see if you knew. But,’ he went on, ‘1 

can do something else,’ 

“He was sitting by bis desk, and every on 
except this man, who ‘swallowed all torniulas, 












































Then he wl Me and | 


of Williamsport. Penn. | 


Tudye | 









ye | Mngford come along. 


i 
1 


would have written on It, but he twisted his two 
long legs together like ‘a whiplash, placed the 
petition on his knee and wrote these words, as. 
as Tecan recollect 













+ Western Distr 





ennsylvania., You are 
sreby direeted to nolle prosequi in the 
case of the United 8 s. Michael Lehman, Jr., 
in consideration that the said Michael Lehman, 
Jr., enlist in the army of the United Stat ned 
serve three years, unless sooner Louorably dis- 
charged. » LINCOLN, 

“What do you think of that?” he said, handing 
itto Judge Hale. It was all that | was wanted. 

“Lincoln got up out of his ¢ 
with us all, telling us, ‘A doze n 
waiting outside to see me, but this give 
pleasure than talking to them about oti 

old ine Lehman the hand, he : 

‘Tell your son never to De tempted again, to 
be a good soldier, and how happy it has wade ‘me 
to get him out of his scrape.” 

The old Dutehman, who was short and fat, 
made a pothetic figure. He was beyond the 
ability to express himself, or even to weep. He 
stood silent, his eyes almost bulging out of his 
head. His boy was saved. 
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In the Tenement. 


A butterfly, wafted from Orange hills 
By a zephyr that died ere it reached the town) 
Yer the reek of the streets and the smoke of mills 
Potsed for a moment, then fluttered down; 
Fluttered down to« window-sill, 
Where a child of the people lay weak and Il. 


Tu the sweltering heat of the tenement row 
Mountain on mountain of torrid brick). 

Lsinelling ether-heats com 
An Plies dead, and the alr ix th 
Two wings of gold from the sunshin 
Paused at 4 casement beneath the roof, 


A tired little voice bade the wand’rer atay,— 

A wan little fuce grew all alight 

Little feverish hands, that xo helpless lay, 
Were clapped for xlee at the wondrous sight. 
Then away through the pulsing waves of heat 
The butterfly drifted on down the street. 


athless August night, 














Through the purple and bi 
Mid the sickening tenement sounds and sme 

y dreamed how those wings of light 
roursing through meadows and shaded dela, 
in sight of that room ‘neath the tenement roof, 
Lay a buttertly —crushed by a horse's hoof, 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUN 
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His Voice was Enough. 


Nothing can surpass in richness and sonorous- 
ness the utterance of a genuine Tipperary Irish- 
man who is endowed by nature with a fine 
jtone voice and has lost none of his native 
sgue. One such is employed in a certain large 
station of the Pennsylvania Railroad as a train- 
announcer, and there could not bave been a 
better selection for the post. His voice is melodi- 
ous and superb, and his enunciation distinet. He 
is attentive to his business, and polite to all 
inquirers. It is worth coming a long way to hear 
him eall out, ina voice that awa is the echoes 
of the great station: 


1 aboorrd fer Rrrahway, 
bh’y an’ Rid Bank! A 
Oue day, when he had i just 

litde Jewish woman, who held by the haud a 
sharp-featured little bey, approached the ‘train- 
announcer and asked : 

“ay, meester, vot time go the negst drain for 
Noo Chinirsey 2” 

With due dignity Michael responded, Ina clear, 
lond voice, “The nixt train for Nyooark, Nyoo 
darsey, Paves at wan-thorrty mt 

The Woman and boy app satisfied, but 
they lingered near, and in about five minutes they 
came to him, and the woman once more asked: 

“Zay, meester, vot time leave de negst drain for 
Nooark, Noo Chairsey 

Recognizing them as the questioners of a few 
minutes before, Michael responded with great 
clearness: 

“The nixt train for Nyooark, Nyoo 

Vaves at uncthorrty—Pay fm! Aal 
fer Thrinton, Philadilphy, Bailtimore, Waashin’- 

an’ ail pints South!” 
ithin ten minutes the same Jewish woman 
and the same little boy bppruiebed him in, 





















































and the) woman rep her question; and 
Michael now somewhat impatiently responded: 
“LE tould you twice, 1 . that it do lave at 






wan-thorrty! Now 
me the thorrd toim 
“Oh, vell,” she auswered, “ ngs about 
the drain for Nooark, Noo My Ikey, 
here, he like to hear you shp ! 
It was the elocutionist, not the HaliAnnoUneer: 
to whom the woman had applied. 


care ae 
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Down in a Sewer. 


To plek out the bravest and most self-sacrificing 
deed that has been done within twelve months is 
ho easy task. This, howev is what the Royal 
Humane Society of England has to do every year 
before awarding the Stanhope Medal. Few would 
question the justice of the award that was made 
in 184. The medal of that year went to a 
Cornish sewer foreman, William) Mugford by 
name. In darkness and sudden danger be per- 
formed the act that justly won him distinction, 


Torquay. a favorite winter resort on the south 
coast of Engi nid, hi a employed a gang of men to. 
work in thi rd wats the fore. 
man of the ye in October 
he was working with his men in the drain when 
the water began to rise, 

Mugford ized the danger, and at once 
ordered his men up, but the water was too quick 
for them, A heavy storm of rain had come on, 
nd the water rose three feet in a few minutes, 
nree men started for the manhole, the foreman 
aining behind to secure the staging on whieh 

had been at wor Before he could reach it 
the flood came down with a wild rush, 

One nan was dragged into safety by means of a 












































life-line, but another was carried away and 
drowned, A man med Milton was thrown | 
down, and would have been drowned had not; 


The foreman had retained 
his calmness during all the confusion and horror 
of the moment. The was possessed of exce 
strength, and after a short strugele he suc 
in haltatragging, half-carrying the man to the 
sl ATE. 

Farther up the drain. w: 
struggling desperately ag 
wate as rising high 












workman 


as another . 
flood. The 


mst the 
hd runny with ever. 
























inerea Snie velocity, and the horrors of the sewer 
were. angmented” by the knowledge that the | 
outlet Was directly inte the sea ona rocky coast. 
In spite of this know lec Tieford ove more | 
left his) place of comparative safety upon the 





staging aud went farther into the drain to assist 
the’ stragsling workman, Atter aan evhausting 
battle with the flood he got hnn to the stay 
and then completed bis task by helping the two 
men to elim’ by means of foot is and chains to 
the upper part of the stage, where 
weary hours they lay and waited for the flood to , 
List itself. 
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ving, | Pt aie 
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for seven | egotistic 


ex | pessimistic, Tesh 
Only those who Know the horrors of darkness | artistic, atheistig, acyost 
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in the slimy depths of a sewer, with the rus! 
sound of water filling all the space, can appreciate 
the heroism of the man who twice plunged into 
the flood to rescue the nen under his charge. 
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Frozen Fish. 


General Lysons, of the British army, in telling 
his experience of winter fishing in Canada, men- 
tions some of the effects of severe cold. Among 
these are the cracking and splitting of hardwood 
trees, with loud reports. He describes the sound 
as like that of ritle-shots in battle. He says that 
the nights in the bush were like the Battle of 
Waterloo, But the most wonderful thing of all 
was the effect of the cold upon the fish as these 
were taken out of the water. 


We went down to the lake and made a number 
of holes in the ice and lowered our lines through 
them; but. th vil was so cold that we were 
obliged to make screens of branches to sit behind 
and save ourselves from freezing. We gota good 
number of trout, but nothing large. That evening 
T saw the realization of what I had considered a 
Munchausen story. 

The boys had brought up the fish from the 
lake, and had thrown them down at the entrance 
of the camp near the end of the fire. The fish 
were all frozen hard in the shapes they had last 
twisted themselves into, and were so brittle that 
some of them were broken in halves. 

While I was cooking the dinner I heard a pecu- 
liar tapping noise, which I could not make out 
At last a Tuttle bright flash caught my eye. 
looked on the ig ound, and there I saw all the 
silve! Ae aon ping and Jumping about as 
merrily a do not think the broken 
not reunite,—but al 


again, ;—the ends certainly did 
ls tind required them for the frying-pan. 





























the others danced a merry 


————~o-____ 


Humors of the Pension Office. 


A Washington correspondent of the New York 
Sun has discovered that clerks in the Pension 
Office, endowed with a sense of humor, find much 
in the letters coming from pension claimants to 
bring the solace of amusement to their labors. 
Some of these letters are so unique in their way 
that copies are made of them as literary curiosi- 
ties. Here, for instance, is an excerpt from the 
letter of a man who lately made application for a 
pension: 

has way I got my war in: 

The hog wor a sow 








Rory was a-ketchin of 
OK and our Captain 
fur forage. We was ch an the sow 
atin she crawled threw a boal in * fence—it 
a big hoal and I thot 1 were abe it the sis of 
the hog and tried to crawl threw, but [ stuck and 
tryin to wigle out I throde t jes off and one 
hit me on my hed au necked me weaseleee Leo 
not think the sow pig had nothing to do with my 
line for duty fer T did Hot Ketch the hog. Wiel 
she never war caught.” 

‘A synpathizing ne! ‘char endeavors to retnforce 
the claims of another applicant by testifying thus: 

“Ty y believe that Orville Jameson’ is fatix 

from carnin his leavin bece 
zoo pounds and hav a family to fez 
think he hav dropsy but ino he hav no dropsy 
becos he would bust if he had moar insides him 
than be now hav besides wich he are without 
yitious habits or references. I no he bay solid 
fatt and vittels in him an uo dropsy.” 





















d 
he is too fatt ways 











—the ni 3 
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Destroying Money. 


Extraordinary precautions are taken by the 
United States government in the destruction of 
its worn-out and filthy paper mouey. The fact 
that this could be used again makes it necessary 
that its destruction should be conducted with 
care, and be made complete 

All the paper money that passes through ithe 
Treasury is sorted, and the old bills are se 
the redemption division, where they are 
for possible counterfeits. Then they are 


are fully 
counted, and tied up into bundles of one hundre 
notes each. 















I cancelling-ma 
holes through each of the 
careful record is kept. The ey of Dills are then 
but into {Wo parts, One set o: halves going to the 
« and the other to the register’s 


ine then drives four 
binds. of which a 












In each place the halves are again counted, 
after which they are chopped by nie hinery into 








fragments. Not satistied with this, bits are 
then boile 8 Of hot water and. Kali until 
they are reduced to an unrecognized pulp. This 





the] 





aw permits the Treasury to sell to manufac 
turers of novelties, who make it into little models 
of the Capitol and the White House, which are 
sold as souvenirs in the Washington stores, New 
bills are issued in an amount equal to. those 
destroyed. 
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Pupils’ Answers. 


A school inspector in an English rural district 
received some very original answers to the ques- 
tions which be propounded at an examination. 
One question, says a writer in) Corndill, was, 
“Why did Elijah pour water on the sacrifice?” To 
which a girl answered, To make the gravy, si 

When the same girl was asked to name the 
th she replied: 

“Apostle’s, Lyceum and Farina 

Another said that the Roman Christians used to 
frequent the “Capsieums.” 

A third deseribed a well-known Doré picture as, 
“Christ leaving the Petroleum.” 

One girl was asked, 
the cuckoo? 

















“What do you know about 
she 








e, sir, said, “it doesn't 









1 inspector, 
the class to tell him: what w 
in killing the Philistines, Thin 


trying to get 
pon Samson used. 
ing to aid them, 








hw ite his hand on his ebeek and said, “What 
hing’? 
“The jaw-bone of an ass!” they cried. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
2. 


1. 1. Spend, thrift—spendthrift, 2. Be, nine— 
benign, 3. New, ell— 14. Mew, sill, age— 
mucilage. 


21 Napkin 






2. Pumpkin. 4. Bump. 
8. Mani- 


12, Pekin. 











3. Firki 
|. 7. Pipkin. 
11. Welkin. 





er 





mestie, altri. 





stie, Monastic, 
balistic. 
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A Seaside Fair. 
“Let’s have our fair in the old sailboat!” said Genevieve. 


“That’s a queer place!”” exclaimed Pauline, whom the 
other children called “Polly Prim” because she was so! 
afraid of doing anything new or different. “A fair in a! 
sailboat! Nobody would come.” 

“That's the very reason they would come,” retorted 
Genevieve, who dearly liked to carry out new ideas. 
“They’d come just to see what a fair in a boat is like.” 

“We couldn't have any booths in the sailboat,” said 
Jessie. 

“Have the sailboat fora booth, goosie! You don't expect 
the people that come to our fair are going to walk over the 
side of that little boat and get intu it, do you? Why, the! 
fair will be on the beach right by the boat—that is, if we| 
can have the old boat,” answered Genevieve. 

The three girls, boarding at a hotel by the seashore, were 
planning a fair for charity. They knew of a sweet little 
girl, child of a seamstress, who had been very sick, and 
couldn’t seem to get quite well because she needed the 
bracing sea air. 

“And here we are, well as can be, and don’t need sea air | 
at all!” declared Pauline at their first meeting. ‘Things | 
seem awfully mixed up, don’t they?” 

“We can share the sea air with that little girl, anyhow,” 








said Genevieve, decidedly, after which it was as good as 
done, for she always carried out her plans. 

At their first meeting they had decided on a fair, | 
instead of begging from people at the hotels. And at the 
second Genevieve proposed the old sailboat. She had 
noticed it the first day she came 
to the shore, and thought what a 
delightful playhouse it would make. 

Everybody helped. One papa 
hunted up the owner of the stranded 
old boat that would never sail again 
and lay deep in the sand on the 
shore. In summer the children 
played in it, and in winter the winds 
played about it. The old fisherman 
who once sailed it was dead, but his 
son said of course it might be used 
for a fair, and they were welcome to 
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put an awning over it, and do 
anything else they chose. Soa 
carpenter fastened up an awn- 
ing, flags and bunting were 
put up, and Japanese lanterns 
hung. Then little notices flew 
about like white birds: 


A 8EA LUNCH AND SALE FOR 
CHARITY, 

AT THE OLD BAILBOAT 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
PLEASE COME AND BUY SUME- 
THING. 


‘Wednesday afternoon was 
fine and breezy. The flags 
flapped gaily, and the lanterns 
threatened to loose their hold 
and float away at times. The 
boat looked very picturesque 
with its trimmings, its piles of 
nice things to eat, and pretty 
things to sell. ‘The mammas 
and all the young ladies had 
helped a great deal, besides 

contributing many fancy things to 
sell. The three girls wore white sailor 
dresses, and fancy, lace-trimmed caps. 

‘They had made believe some of the goodies 

were sailor or sea food. There was a great deal of 
raisin-eake, a good kind when you have to stand up 
and eat, with perhaps a smart breeze blowing. The piles 
of this cake were labelled “Plum Duff,” and sold well. 
Biscuit sandwiches were marked “Nea-Biscuit.” “Clam 
Chowder” consisted of shelled peanuts, almonds and little 
candies, served in clam-shells. Everybody wanted some of 
that. 

_ Had the girls been less busy, they might have seen 
strange doings on the part of the boys. Whenever a group 
of people seemed about to stroll back to the hotel or to 
leave the fair fora walk along the beach, some boy would 
dart toward them and hand out a white card printed with 
these words : 

RIVAL SHOW FOR SAME CHARITY. 
REA CURIOSITIES EXHIBITED IN TENT AFTER SUPPER. 
SMALL SHOW, SMALL PRICE. 
ADMISSION, ONE CENT (MORE WILL NOT BE REFUSED). 








At last the seaside fair was over, and the happy 
originators of it were going home to the hotel with their 
arms full of bundles and their pockets full of silver. 

Then it was that the boys of the hotel arose in a body 
with their arins full of bundles, and their pockets full of— 
not coins, but shells, .As if by magic, a small tent sprang 
up on the beach, and great was the noise that could be 
heard inside and all around it. 


Genevieve, Pauline and Jessie, busy getting rested and | 


eating supper, saw nothing of all this till they found a card 
that some one had dropped on the hall floor. 

“The very idea!’ they said to each other, when they 
found ont what was going on. Then they hurried to the 
tent and talked, crossly at first, to their brothers and play- 
fellows inside, 

“We didn’t want you girls to think you were the only 
ones that could get up a show,” said one of the brothers. 
“We're going to have an exhibition. It’s a lovely night, 
going to be full moon, and we've got a hanging-lamp in 
here, a regular beauty |” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Ob, do let us in! We'll help!” pleaded Genevieve. 

“No, indeed! We do not need help, either!” shouted 
another brother from the tent, sarcastically. 

Il, we made enough to bring Maggie and her mother 
cried Jessie. ‘We don’t need your money!’ 

“She’ll be glad of a little pocket-money, anyhow. You 
girls never thought of that,” retorted the boys. 

As this was true, the girls walked off, beaten. 

People who went to the tent found a really lovely little 
collection of sea curiosities, in a place hung with fish-net 
and lighted prettily by the swinging silver lamp. 

It was only two dollars and twenty-four cents that the 
boys brought to the three girls for little Maggie’s pocket- 
money, and the girls jeered a little. 

“How did you ever keep it a secret?” they asked, 
teasingly. 

“Oh, we're not girls!” replied the boys, almost with one 
voice, ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 
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Donald’s Sand Tools. 


“I’m tired of shovels and pails!” exclaimed six-year-old 
Donald one day by the seashore. “Why can’t there be 
other things to play in the sand with? Always shovels and 
pails! Those are all right for babies, but big boys,””—here 
Donald stood up very straight as he put his hands into his 
pockets,— “big fellows like me would be glad to have soine- 
thing different.” 

“T’ll fit you out, sir, with something for big boys before 
you are much older,” said papa, pulling out his knife as 
they walked back to their cottage. 

In a few days Donald carried to the beach a wooden 
| chalk-box that a storekeeper had given his father. 

“You can push the sand together with the lid to make 
a house or fort, so,” said Donald, showing it to the other 
boys. “And this thing is to make walks with. You hold 
' it hard and scrape the end along the sand.” 
It was a flat piece of wood whittled to look like this: 
Then he pulled out a sort of 
square, made of two pleces of Cet] 
wood joined at right angles. With it he could 
make the corners of a building 
ora wall nicely square. Next 
was a flat tool shaped like this: and then a knife-shaped 
article like this: — Both were useful to 
work and mold sand with, Then 
Donald lifted out a wooden scoop shaped thus: and a boy 
——>=. shouted, ‘‘Why, that’s a wooden ladle 
: 2 they use in the kitchen !” 
= “I know it,” said Donald. “My 
mother gave it to me, but my father whittled all the rest. 
And she gave me these, too,’’ showing three little scalloped 
pans, “to make sand-cakes in.’” 
Then the boys played bake- 
shop till they were tired of 
it, and let the waves wash 
jaway their counter full of 
scalloped cakes. 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated wee 
per of eight pages. Its subseription pr 
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Money-Order, 

Express Money Order. 

5 URED, 

the money in a Registered Letter. All post 

masters are required to register letters whenever 
Tequested to do s0. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 

to wear a hole through the envelope 

or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us ina letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 

Tmust be notiiied by letter when a subscriber wishes 

lis paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 

tinue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
inlege your Yost office madres in given. 

Always give the naime of the Post-office to which 
your paper is si ame cannot be found on 
our boo! 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 





FOREIGN BODIES IN THE THROAT. 


HILDREN, who act on the belief 
that the mouth was made before 
pockets, often make it a re 
for objects of all shape: 
and conditions of cleanliness—pins, 
jackstones, marbles, coins, and 

_ other things innumerable. Usually 

such treasures are found when 
wanted, but sometimes they act as in other 
pockets with a hole in the bottom—they drop out, 
or rather they drop in, and then trouble ensues, 

Older people may also suffer from swallowing 
things unintentionally while eating. A fish-bone 
is a peculiarly troublesome thing to escape into 
the gullet, but more dangerous still is a large 
piece of meat, which may slip down the throat 
accidentally while the person is talking, and cause 
suffocation by pressing on the windpipe. 

Of course this accident could only occur to one | 
with table manners bad enough to allow him to | 
take such a large piece of meat into the mouth, | 
and then to talk while eating it. 

Most articles swallowed, either by children or 
adults, cause no trouble, but if they are arrested 
in the gullet, they may cause most alarming symp- 
toms of pain and suffocation. Many es are 
recorded in medical literature of grave suffering, 
and even death, from the lodgment in the gullet of 
a jackstone, a ragged piece of bone, a raw potato, 
a set of false teeth, and so forth. 

The signs of an arrest of this sort are coughing, 
difficulty in catching the breath, pain, and diffi- 
culty, or impossibility, of swallowing. 

When a small, sharp body, such as a ora 
fish-bone, is causing trouble, it is better to try to 
bring it up first, rather than to force it down into 
the stomach, The latter course is usually the 
easier, but it exposes the patient to the danger of 
atching or perforation of the stomach or intes- 
by the sharp body. 

If food has just been taken, vomiting may be 
induced by tickling the back of the throat with 
the finger or a feather. If there is no food in the 
stomach, the sufferer may drink a pint of milk 
and directly after take some rennet or a little 
vi * to curdle the milk; then, if vomiting is 
induced, the curds may cateh the foreign body 
and bring it up. 

Another plan is to swallow a loose ball of yaru 
the size of an English walnut, attached to a stout 
thread, and then to pull it up. 

If it is impossible by any of these means to 
bring up the foreign body, an attempt should be 
made to force it down by swallowing good-sized 
boluses of bread-erumbs, mashed potatoes, | 
mashed baked beans, or the like, and washing 
them down with copious draughts of water. 

The back of the throat should be examined in a 
strong light, for the body may be arrested at the 
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entrance to the gullet, and if seen, can often be 
‘lislodged by the fingers or some improvised | 
instrument. 
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WAR AND PEACE. 

































Ina large open court, bordered on three sides 
by crowded tenement-houses, a most extraor- 
dinary race took place between a number of 
frantic Italian and Trish women. They were 
engaged, apparently, ina bloody coutliet, Under 
their feet, and entangled about their bodies, was 
@ heterogeneous collection of wet clothes pinned 
to ropes. The garments were smeared with some 
red substance which looked like gore. Inspection 
of the battle-field later showed this to be not 
blood, Dut Ttalian sup, Which had been made 
and spread on boards and placed on ash barrels 
and garbage boxes to dry. 

On this luckless day an unobseryant and care- 
less breeze had blown down the insecure lines 
with their wet appendages belouging to the Trish 
laundresses who used the same court. Catsup 
and drying linen were inseparably mingled, and 
In less than a minute capital and labor were at 
war. 

When the broguetul noise of battle was at its 
i ht, and just as two officers of the law had 
reached the place, six demure Sisters of Merey 
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ascended the steps of a church opposite, and from | 


the tower caine the sound of the bells calling to 
evening prayer. As if it were a rebuke from 
heaven, all wrangling ceased, and for a moment 
Ireland and Italy, conscience-stricken, acknowl- 
edged by their silence the supreme claims of a 
common religion. 








A NAMELESS HERO. 


A book of the deeds of heroes whose names have 
not survived them would contain many of the 
noblest records of the human ra In it we 
should find the perfect mingling of courage and 
humility. A touching story, told by the London 
News, belongs in this noble list, which grows 
longer year by year. 


A certain Major Baker and his daughter were 
paneongers on the Stella when that unfortunate 
hip was wrecked. Both were about to perish, 
hen the father made a piteous appeal to a boat: 
load of passengers who were leaving the ship’s 
side to find room for his daughter. 

One man, to whose identity there is absolutel; y 
no clue, instantly stepped back to the ship and 
allowed the lady to take his place. As the boat 
cleared the side the vessel went down, carrying 
with it the girl’s father and her unknowh rescuer. 

How beautiful! How unutterably sad! His 
anonymity somehow seems to enhance the heroic 
grandeur of his death. Nothing would have been 
gained by knowing his name. A man capable of 
such a deed wants no mortuary honors, nor the 
local habitation of a monument. He belongs to 
ad infinite of greatness, and his fitting grave is 

e sea. 








AN OLD RIFLE. 


Old rifles, like old houses, may have histories 
that hold a vital meaning. A writer in the 
Humane Alliance describes one that is greatly 
valued by the descendants of its original owners. 
The following bit of its history is of general 
interest. 

One night, when the “men-folk’”’ were away, a 
panther leaped up on a log at the page of ‘the 
clearing, and standin in the moon! ght pet 
outside the shadow the forest, utter 
marvellous ery which sounds so much I “ihe 
wail of a lost child. 

But grandmother's ears were not deceived. 
She was a young woman then; her eyes were 
bright, and she saw the panther IBS The rifle 
thrust its muzzle through a hole. ti n the shed 
window, and grandmother and the rifle together 
drove the messenger of death straight into tse 
brain of the great cat and rolled him over dead. 
She just felt that she could do it, and so did the 











rifle; and so the deed was done. 
WHAT HE REMEMBERED. 
An English educator relates, in Chambers’s 


Journal, an incident which prompts the refl 
—not a new one—that one way to a boy’s mind is 
through his stomach. A lady returned, after a 
long absence, to her country home, and addressed 
a youth who had formerly been under her tuition. 


“Well, Andrew. 
remember of my lessons 
“Ah, ma’am, never a word, ”’ replied Andrew. 

“0 Andrew, Andrew!” his teacher exclaimed. 
“Have you forgot! all about the sun, the moon 
and stars, the ¢ ay nd night, and the seasons?” 

Andrew seratched his’ head before replying. 
“Oh no, ma’am,” he said at length. “I do remem- 
ber now. And you set them on the schoolroom 
» ble, and Mars was a red gooseberry, and I ate 
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AN INSULTING PRONOUN. 


The ritual of society, as women make it, is very 
exacting the world ov even in almshouses. 
The London Outlook reports a serious trouble 
among a set of workhouse officials. 


The infirmary three in number, had 
ng-room and the delight 
nday dinner therein, and the matron had 
sought to huinble them by sending the cook to 
enjoy her Sunday dinner in their company. The 
brawny cook described what occurred as follows: 

“Well, Nurse Blank she come down and got 
inside the door. ‘Four covers?’ she says. ‘Four? 

Who’s the fourth?’ ‘Me,’ says I. *You!” she 
says, and with that she tosses her head and walks 
away. 

Here cook drew a long breath, then continued: 
“If it hadn’t ‘a’ been Sunday, gentlemen, I should 
have let Ker have it for calling me ‘you!’” 
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HONOR TO THE SPANIARD! 


A story of Spanish kinduess to Americans 
should not be forgotten among the many records 
of American generosity to Spain. It is thus 
printed a New York exchang 

While we were still at war with Spain, 
Don Pedro Millet, of the Spanish 
Gabrie scued the crew of a wre 








Capt. 
barkeutine 
ked American 
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» is true nobility yet in the 
blood of old 


CHANGED ACCOMPANIMENT. 
One can hardly be expected to have “music in 
his soul” when the is discord in his stomach 
Hoashand 





What was that you were playing, my 





dear? 
Vife—Did you like it? 
“It was lovely—the melody divine, the harmony 
exquisite” 
tis the very thing I played last evening, and 


or ale it was horrid." 
Well, the steak was burned 
sony Stories 


last evening.” 

















VERY ‘“HOMELY.” 
The apex of “plainness” seems to have been 
attained by an old gentleman “down-east.” 
“Why,” said one of his good friends, “he was so 
homely ‘that when he made up Pe he was 
handsomer than he was other time 
THE average amount of siekuess ina man’s 
life is nine days out of the year,” said a traveller 
to his neighbor aboard the ocean steamer, “1 
can't see how you make that out,” said the neigh 
bor, mournfully It takes six days to go over 
and six days to come back on the fastest ships.” 


Yonkers Statesman, 
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“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth, (Ade. 

who would like to visit the 


BOYS * Hon, sumer of 1900; ‘should 1 


te 
once to COMMANDANT BALCH, Easton, Maryiande 


| COOL SLEEP! xouwriviics 


NO INTRUSION 
Lock your bedroom, door ajar 

10) with Boston Open-door Lock. 
Ensily attached all doors; makes 
house cooler. At hardware deal- 
$F5 oF postpaid ase. Axts-wanted. 

Co. 640 Exch. Blg, Boston 
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A case of bad health that R- 
ANTED will not benefit. They bi in 
long life. One gives relief. 
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I be mailed 
5 cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 

No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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«Easily Earned 


| Bicycles, Watches, Sowing Machines, 





} Furniture, Mackintoshes, Mandolins, 
ete., earned Ly a 
few hours work ‘introducing 
our High-grade Toilet Soaps among 
No money required. Writ 
for catalogue of over one-hundred premisis and 
full information at once. Address 
BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 320-332 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


SELF - SEALING PIE TIN 
B has a crimped rim which holds both 
crusts firmly togeth prevents 
PA®) the rich juices from . tis 80 
constructed that the 
bake 
on receipt of retail 
the largest manufacturers of Pure 
Granite and TinWare in the world. A\ 
et this and fourof our other best selling hi 
{Outfit worth $2.00 FREE, All goods gun 


isfaction. Address Dept. AG. 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS,25 Randolph CYGLES 
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198 & '07 models #8 to $15, 
Shopworn and second hand 
wheels, good machines, 
$3 to S10. Creat Factory 
Clearing Sale. Wo ship any- 
: where, to any one, on ap- 
| proval ‘and trial withont a centin advance. 
BICYCLE by helping us advertiso our 
rb wheels. Easy work and sure reward on our new plan, Wo 





will give one Rider Agent in each town FREE USE St Sample 
Wheel to introduce them. Write at Onee for Our Special Offer. 
B.F.MEADC < COMPANY, Chicago, UL. 


EVERY BOYHIS OWN TOY MAKER. 


Tellshowto make all kinds 
Toys, Steam Engines, Photo 
Caméras, Windmills, Micro- 
scopes, Electric Telegraphs, 
Telephones, Magic Lanterns 
olian Harps, Bouts froma 
rowboat to a schooner; also 
Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wag- 
ons, Toy Houses, Bowand Ar- 
row, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts. 
Fishing Tackie, Rabbit and 
Bird Traps,and many others. 
All is made so plain that a 
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his great book by ma 
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Shoe, from Shop to You! 


Our Boys’ Waldorf com- 
biues best materials and 
workmanship with a 
style not usually found 
. in boys’ shoes. 
Boyn' Waldort, sizes ited ™.n2> tre cheap in 
price,simply because you buy them direct 
irom factory, saving retailer's profit. Such a 
shoe would retail at te 00 to $2.25. Our price 
$1.50 at factory 1.75 by mail or express 
prepaid. Send for hie trated Catalogue D. 
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Our Men’s Waldorfs are made in 
Calf, Black al Skin (water- 
proof), Tan, Enameled and Patent 
Leather with all the fashionable 
styles of toe. All that money 
and care can do is done to 
make Waldorf Shoes perfect. 
They would retail at $3.50 to 
$4.00. Our price $2.50 at 
factory. ail 




























or one 
ys’ and 
's sent for one 
mail charge of 25c Men's Waldorf, All Sizes. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue D. 


H. LONG (Factory), Springfield, Mass. 














Beans 


The best beans baked the best—in 
famous New Engiand style, and even 
more delicious than mother used to 
bake. Drop us a postal and we'li 
send you post-paid and free our 
“How to Make Good Things to Eat’? 
book which tells all about and how 
to serve the fire-saving. time-saving, 
trouble-saving, delicious, dainty 
Libby’s Luncheor Put up in con- 
venient sized key opening cans. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
1214-1216 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
‘lozon Packaues of Bluine at We. each, 
Sud your full address by return mail and 
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alarge Premium List. Nomoney required. 


Mass. 
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Cameras at Lower Prices. 
5.00 Camera for $7.45. 


SEND 50c. and we will ship 


by express, sub- 
5 Cyel 
sole leather case ‘and shoulder 
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Boys & Girls 


‘Yon can easily carn watches, cameras, solid gold rings, 
sporting goods, musical instraments and many other’ 
valuable premiums by selling 18 packases of Royal 
English Ink Powder at 100 cact.. Every packer makes §0e wort 
of fine ink. We ask no money—send your fame avi address, apd we 
will forward you 18 packages with premium list ard full instroctions. 
When you sell the Ink Powder send the money to us and select 
your premium. This i an honest offer, We trust you. Deo't owe this 


sk us how to get a camera free. 
CO., 57 Randolph cago. 





‘Address all orders to 





Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt 


(the orlgidal.) Samplefree. Gannanh Menwin Co. Newark. Ne J 


on hams, bacon, lard, beef extract, 
butterine, means purity in product, 
cleanliness in manufacture, care in 
handling, U. S. Government in- 
spection, and guaranteed by an 
annual business of over one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars. 


Swift and Company, Chicago. 





A gun which shoots as straight and as well 
as any gun m but free from danger, 
smoke and noise. ‘With a little practice any 
boy can become a crack shot. It will afford 
permanent amusement of an innocent and 
practical kind; the possession of a gun helps 
to make a boy a manly boy, 


The Daisy Air Rifle 


is the best gun made. It has black walnat 
stock, handsome nickeled steel barrel, globe 
sights ngeable parts, Our wth cen- 
tury * (price $1.00) will shoot either 
darts or shot, while our “Daisy” Repeater 






















(price ) will shoot 48 times without re- 
loading. (Enough shot can be bought for 10 
cents to shoot the rifle 1000 times. Darts 
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DAISY BUTTON HANDSOM! 
i LUSTRATED BOOKLET { FREE. 
THE DAISY MFG, GO., Plymouth, Mich. U, S. A. 
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The Story of Sultan. 


I have frequently observed, in both men and 
beasts, a curious softening, or modifying, of the 
temperament shortly before the end of life. It is 
not always, perhaps not generally, the case, but 


still occurs often. No doubt it is commonly the 
direct result of the weakness incident to illness 
or old age, although there are some cases in 
which this explanation is not quite satisfactory. 
Whatever the cause, the point of view seems to 
be changed in some way, and life and its affairs 
regarded with new ey Possibly some may 
think me absurd in speaking of this phenomenon 
as common to men and beasts, but the workings 
of the brute mind are not as different from ours 
as is generally supposed. 

The most striking instance of this change of 
temperament that I have ever observed among 





horses was in the case of Sultan, a bay gelding | 


of trotting blood, that was five years old 
when I bought him, large, handsome, and of 
extraordinary endurance and vigor. No road 
was too long or too hard for him, and the most 
trying weather of winter or summer seemed to 
have no effect upon him. He never caught cold 
or went lame, and was always ready for his 
meals after the severest drives. 

These qualities would make him extremely 
valuable to any lover of horses, and on their 
account alone he was considered too useful to be 
sold. Otherwise he would probably have been 
disposed of, for his disposition was extremely 
morose and disagreeable. He was one of the 
few horses whose temper will not yield to kind 
treatment. 

Sultan seemed to have an unconquerable 
aversion, not only to all human beings, but to 
his own kind. His behavior when in harness 
was all right, but in the stable he was more or 
less of a nuisance. While not dangerous, as we 
generally use the term, and usually showing his 
ill-nature only by ugly looks and manners, there 
was an uncertainty about him which was far 
from pleasant. I have still a scar where he once 
kicked me, lashing out with his heels without 
any provocation, as I chanced to be standing 
behind him, and on another part of my anatomy 





SULTAN AND NELLIE, 


I have the mark left by his teeth. Every one 
who had anything to do with him received, at 
some time or other, similar marks of his malice. 

It was my practice on such occasions to let 
him know that the way of the transgressor is 
hard, and so salutary was the effect of his 
punishment that frequently many weeks would 
elapse before he repeated the offence. But it 
seemed as if he were absolutely unable to resist, 
for any great length of time, his inclination to 
hurt somebody, and thus show his hatred of the 
whole race of human beings. 

In spite of all this, I valued his sterling 
qualities so highly that I kept him till he was 
an old horse. So he went through life, morose, 
unhappy, repelling all sympathy and affection, 
but doing his work nobly and well. 

Finally he wounded one of his hind feet near 
the fetlock joint by striking it against a sharp 
piece of iron as he was being driven, The 
wound did not seem to be very severe, and 
he made no objection to having it dressed, 
seeming to understand that the operation was 
necessary. 

‘The wound healed rapidly, and I expected in 
a few days to be again driving him. ‘Then one 
of those exasperating things occurred which are 
liable to take place in the best-regulated stables. 
His negro groom, whose thick skull was full of 
good intentions, conceived the brilliant idea of 
giving him a bath of cold water. I had told him 
to do nothing to the horse without my orders, 
but in the self-sufficiency of ignorance, he acted 
without consulting me. The weather was hot, 
the water very cold, and the result lockjaw. 

I first learned of the state of affairs by the 
negro coming to me in great alarm and stating 
that Sultan had “lost his swaller, sah,” that is, 
he could not swallow. Going to his stall, I 
found the muscles of his throat rigid and tense, 
and his jaws tightly closed, alas, poor Sultan, 
never to open again. 

There was something pathetic in the way in 
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which he stretched out his head for me to feel of 
his throat and jaws, and also in the way in 
which he followed me about the box stall. The 
old horse, who had always disliked to have 
human beings about him, now could not bear to | 
have them away. He would stand close to any | 
one who came into his stall, and neigh pitifully 
when left alone. I applied all the best treatment 
that I knew of for the disease, but it proved 
useless, and in a few days he died. | 
During the interval he was turned out in a 
small pasture, and as it was impossible to have 
some one always with him, his mate, a bay mare | 
called Nellie, was turned out with him for 
company. He had always been cross with 
Nellie, and had bitten her many times, but now | 
he kept close to her side, often resting his poor | 
aching jaws upon her shoulder. Apparently | 
she sympathized with him, for at such times she 
would stand perfectly still till he took his head | 
away. | 
Now there is a moral to this story, otherwise | 
it would be hardly worth the telling. Is it that 
some things are learned only by bitter experience, 
and that Sultan might always have had the} 
affection and caresses which he foolishly refused | 
till near the end of his life? Or is it that yood | 
overbalances evil, and that duty faithfully per-| 
formed should bring forgiveness for disagreeable 
manners and morose temperament—things for 
which many individuals do not seem to be 
wholly to blame? Or is it that it is not wise to 
entrust a valuable horse to a thick-headed num- 
skull of anegro? I think I will let the reader 
decide for himself. DAvip Burrum. 
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An Uninteresting Game. 


Sport in Cuba is not of a sort to commend itself 
to enlightened Americans. Bull-fighting and 
cock-fighting do not come up to their ideas of | 
pleasure, alihough to the Cuban they are the | 
highest kind of sport. There is a game, however, 
that, if it were not invariably played for money, 
might be termed a harmless amusement. As it 
is, the game of “taba” is pure gambling. It is 
a simple game, but it awakens much enthusiasm 
among its devotees. 


The name, says the New York Evening Post, 
signifies the knee-bone of an ox, which is the 
principal implement used in the play. The bone 
1s about the size and shape of a small, flat potato, 
a is concave on one side and convex on the 
other. 

A certain distance—not more than fifteen feet 
—having been measured off, the earth at one end 
is beaten down hard. A player then takes his 
stand at the other end, ‘and grasping the taba 
carefully in the right hand, gives it a toss. He 
and his companion lay bets as to whether it will 
fall on the concave or convex side. ‘That is all 
there is in the game. It is said that skilful | 
players have been known to land the bone on 
which side they pleased. 

It is in accordance with the natural character- | 
isties of the Cuban that this chosen sport calls | 
for so little exertion. ‘There is something in the 
climate that renders muscular effort unwelcome. 
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Simple Islanders. 


“Here were the dreaded head-hunters and | 
cannibals,”’ says Professor Worcester, writing of | 
the Mindoro Islands of the Philippine group, | 
“of whom we had heard such alarming reports. | 
We kept a sharp eye on them at first, but they 
were as harmless as children. They were far 
more afraid of us than we were of them, but 
after we had won their confidence they furnished 
us endless amusement. | 


“It proved a simple matter to entertain them. | 
We extemporized rattles for the women by | 
putting a few shot in some of our old metal 
cap-boxes. ‘They would lay ‘with these by the | 
hour, shaking them and laughing as contentedly | 
as so many babies. | 

“We gave one of the men a hand-mirror. He} 
first looked into it, and then looked behind it, in 
order to get a better view of the strange indi- 
vidual who peered back at him. After two or 
three failures to locate the other fellow by this 
method, he snatched the mirror suddenly from 
before his eyes, so that the stranger might not 
have opportunity to hide. 

“Finally, holding the glass close to his face, he 
reached behind it, and tried to lay hold of the 
mysterious man who seemed to be so near. 
When this expedient failed, he threw the mirror 
down in disgust.’” 
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A Favored Greyhound. 


Russia, being the land of the bear, the wolf 
and the fox, is also the land of the bearhound 
and the greyhound. Every little landholder 
keeps greyhounds, and the larger proprietors 
have packs of twenty or thirty. The emperor 
has always about sixty of the finest breeds ready 
for the field, and of these a chosen few are 
allowed to accompany him when he hunts alone. 


His especial favorite, says Cassell’s Magazine, 
is Lofki, who accompanied him during his entry 
into Paris. Lofki was a present to the tsar 
from his uncle, the Grand Duke Nicolas Nicolaie- 
vitch. He is a greyhound of the “Barzoi’” type, 
one of the strongest and fleetest known, and 
stands about twenty-seven inches high. His 
color is pure white with brown patches, and his 
hair is very long and silky, except on the head, 
which is fine and sleek. 

Lofki is the faithful friend of the emperor and 
the little Grand Duchess Olga, and he never has 
any fear that his attentions will be construed 
into an act of lese-majesty. He stays in the 
antechamber of the tsar with two gigantic 
Cossacks who guard the slumbers of his majesty. 


















COMPANION. 


Prepared 
Fish Balls 


“Taste Just Like Yours.” 


Bettas 
Pata 


These Codfish 
Balls are all 
ready to brown 
in the spider 
and serve. 

They are made from the best codfish 
and sound, perfect potatoes. 

They are packed six in each can. 

They are separated by chemically 
pure parchment paper. 

The can is lined with the same kind 
of paper and carefully sealed. 

They are prepared just the same and 
taste just the same as any the best cook 
would prepare in your own kitchen. 

They will save you a great deal of 
time, work and worry. 

We also put up Codfish and Cream 
in cans and Boneless Codfish Cake in 
packages. 

All good grocers sell these foods. 

Be sure and ask for ‘‘ Gorton's.”” 


-" 
SLADE GORTON & CO., 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
w 


FREE, Ask your szocer for one of our 
* handsome lithographed Kitchen 
Reminders. If he cannot supply you, send 
us his name on a postal-card, and we will see 
that you get one. 
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QLD GRIST MILL 


ENTIRE WHEAT 


As 
grind 
that is past,” so you 
cannot go back and 
avoid the headaches, 
nervousness, bilious- 


i 
j 
| 
| 

“the mill cannot | 

i 

. { 

ness, dyspepsia, you | 
i 


with the water 





have suffered in the past 
as the result of coffee- 
drinking, but you can 
from this day drink 


Old Grist Mill | 


Coffee and escape these 
troubles in the future. 





You eat better, work | 
better, sleep ‘better, ; 
feel better, when you | 
drink “Old Grist | 
Mill." Try it. i 

All Grocery Stores. | 

{/, 20 ets per pound. | 
J Potter & Wrightington, ; 
) 


Boston, Mass. 





Hot Weather Luxury. 


Blue Label 
Boned 
Chicken. 


Delicious, Appetizing, Satisfying, 





ASK YOUR GROCER. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
“Blue Label” Soup and Ketchup Proprietors. 


TIT. 





CRESCO 


A good, 
easy, § 
nice 






Mip Lactn, 
which combined 4 
make it fit any 
figure perfectly 
with entire comfort, 
and render the usual 
breaking at the waist 
There Is nothing in 
ar dealer for 


line and hip impossibl 
ractdol ith 


uch, Gold or Silver 
Rocker, Sideboard, 
rings, Parlor Desk, 


Given Away 


with a $12 assortment of 


MEALINE 
SOAP, 


ll, Perfumes, Ete. 
offer on a Bicycle. 
Keep what you want <i sell the rest. 
Premium shipped with Soap, % days for remittance, 
Send 4 cents ip stamps for Wlustrated circular and 
‘e of Mealine Soap or sample of perfume. 


LIN ¥, New Haven, Conn. 


Minute Tapioca. 
. Don’t let 
the grocer 
sendsome- 
thing else 
“just as 
good.” 


GET THE 


“MINUTE” 
(60 seconds). 
Receipt Book and 
Samples Minute 
Gelatine and Tap- 
ioca sent for 2-cent 
stamp. 


CO., ORANGE, MASS. 

















‘OMPAY 






WHITMAN GROCERY 





is the only tea that should 


be taken into the system. 

Poor tea is not economical 
even if it is cheap. 

Tea that contains injuri- 
ous aduiterations and ingre- 
dients is bound to cause 
trouble sooner or later with 
the digestive organs. 
Chase & Sanborn’s 

Package Teas 





They 
are the best that money can 
buy, and as they are packed 
in air-tight, leaded forms, 
adulteration is impossible. 


One pound makes over 200 cups, 


are guaranteed pure. 


















IV. THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


/ For Baby’s Joy.. 


THE IDEAL FOLDING CART. 


Makes Baby’s outing possible everywhere. 
Runs lightly, smoothly ; easy to handle over 
crossings, in crowded streets, everywhere. Safe, 
strong, comfortable. 

‘olds with one motion; weighs but 12 pounds; 
aceupies less space when folded than ordinary 
satchel. Folded, it can be taken on street cars, 
elevated and railway cars, in the elevator, in 
the carriage, anywhere that a satchel can go. 


Baby Enjoys It. Mother Enjoys It. 
PRICE BUT $2,75. 


If your local dealer is slow in ordering one 
for you, write us direct. 


Detroit Folding Cart Co., Detroit, Mick. 


We make more elaborate styles. Write for free catalogue. 




















JAMAICA GINGER 


FRUIT 
CORDIAL. 


Try It in Ice Water 


and you will have no injurious effect. It is 
FULL-SIZED a nsable for Hoarseness, Colds, Dyspep- 
BOTTLE ital digestion, or any stomach troubles. 


FR EE ! Me us the name of your grocer and we will 
send you a bottle, that you may try it yourself. 
G. C. HINES & COMPANY, 33 India St., BOSTON, MASS. 






































Nurses Recommend © 
The happiness which springs from 
is alone oe reason why you should e 
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” 
a. Medicine with a Mission. 
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ous little powder on my tongue aud in tive nine 
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easy, petals ‘Soe and delicious s' 
meat. All of the wheat but the overcoat. 


SS ee 
The New Companion «st-crace 
Sewing Machine 


Kemoves the cause and cures moat Headaches in Five Minutes. Price 25 Cents, 
NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 





All Druxuists or Sent by Mall. 
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The ‘Morristown’ Iron Golf Clubs i 
| 
: 
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These are made of the best steel and are mounted by experienced 
club-makers on shafts especially adapted to the style of head. 
Ordinary or Driving Cleek, Driving Iron, Driving Mashie, 
Niblick, Convex Back Cleek, Lofter, Mid Iron, 
Lofting Mashie, Gun Metal Putter. 


The “Morristown” Wood Clubs. 


The material used in the head is dog- 
wood and persimmon. The shafts 
are of the finest split hickory. 


Only $ 19-00 = 


Bulgers, Drivers, 
Straight Faced Bulgers, 
Baps, Long Spoons, 
Medium Spoons, 
Short Spoons, Putters, 
Brassie Bulgers, Brassie Drivers, 
Straight Faced Brassie Bulgers, 
Brassie Baps, Brassie 
Niblicks, Brassie Spoons, 
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Baffy Spoons. 
Price of Iron or Wood Clubs . . . $1.00 cacn. 
Spalding Golf Balls... » + 3.00 ate. 


Canvas Caddy Bag, with Pocket - . 1.00 
Scotch Plaid Caddy Bag, with Pocket . 2.00 


Receiver to Pay Express Charges. 


The “Morristown” Golf Outfit. 


To the Beginner we offer an Outfit as follows: 


1 Wood Driver, 1 Iron Cleek, 1 Iron Lofter, 1 Gun Metal 
Putter, 2 Spalding Balls, 1 Canvas Caddy Bag. 


Purchaser to pay 
Price of Outfit $ =: 90 express charges. 


Golf Goods to the value of 75 cents given to Companion subscribers 


for each new subscription sent us. Receiver to express charges. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. is iy 
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IF you contemplate purchasing a Sewing Machine send for our New Hlus- 

trated Sewing Machine Book. It is the most complete book of the kind 
ever published. It will give you a good idea of the NEW COMPANION 
which is offered to Companion readers for only $19.00. Freight paid by us. 


Several weeks ago I ordered from you a NEW COMPANION SEWING 
MACHINE, and now I wish to express my satisfaction with it, The ma- 
chine reached me in good condition, and is in every wa rely satis- 
factory. I cannot understand how you are able to sell such a machine 
for such a price ; however. that is a matter that is only to my advantage, 
so I need not be concerned about it. Iam very much pleased with my 
bargain, and shall recommend the machine to my friends.—MRs. SUSAN 
F.Waxb, Westminster, Marylan 












vw» SEND FOR THE BOOK. IT IS FREE . 
PERRY MASON AND COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


AUGUST 3, 1899. PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
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The Old State House at Newport. 
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The Rhode Island State-Houses. 


The progress of the smallest New England 
State is exhibited in a way to fix the fact in 
memory by the photographs reproduced on our 
front cover page. ‘The subject of one is the old 
“Colony House” at Newport, built in 1739— 
twenty years before the time of that plain brick 
State-house at Providence, in which the “long 
term” of the legislature is held. From the his- 
toric west balcony of the old Newport structure 
the death of George II. and the accession of 
George III. were announced, and in more 
modern ‘times the election of the governor and 
state officers has been proclaimed from this spot. 

Now the old Colony House passes into history 
as a venerable relic, to be treasured, not to 
be used. Soon the executive and legislative 
departments of the state will occupy the splendid 
editice at Providence, shown in the other illus- 
tration. ‘The corner-stone of this new Capitol 
was laid in October, 1896, and the structure, 
which is expected to cost about two million 
dollars, is well on its way toward completion. 
The picture proves that here the state has 
builded wisely and well. 
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A Brave Man’s Death. 


The full official reports of the recent melan- 
choly battle in the Samoan Islands, in which the 
combined American and British forces were 
defeated with considerable loss of life by the 
natives of King Mataafa’s party, tell the thrilling 
story of the death of young Ensign Monaghan 





ENSIGN JOHN R. MONAGHAN. 


as the result of his personal devotion to his 
superior officer, Lieutenant Lansdale. Captain 
White, of the cruiser Philadelphia, has given 
the Navy Department the most complete account 
of the incident. 

The American marines and bluejackets were 
ashore on April first to enforce the submission 
of the natives to the dominion of anu, the 
king who had been declared by the constituted 
authority, under the triple protectorate of the 
islands, to be the rightful wearer of the crown. 
In the midst of a thicket the American and 
British forces found themselves ambushed by 
the Mataafa party. The Americans had an 
automatic gun, in which Lieutenant Lansdale, 
the American officer in command, had great con- 
fidence. ‘Twice it did not work when an 
attempt was made to fire it, and the lieutenant 
spent some time in overhauling it. Then a wire 
fence was reached, and more time was lost in an 
attempt to get the gun through it. 

Finally Lieutenant Lansdale was convinced 
that if any of the party were to escape, the gun 
must be abandoned and a retreat made. The 
gun was taken apart and its pieces scattered. 
Captain White tells what followed: 

“Prudence led him to deploy his men in open 
order. The thicket was so dense that after the 
order for retreat was sounded it was not possible 
for the groups to render each other mutual 
support. Lieutenant [Lansdale was wounded 
below the knee soon after the Colt was aban- 
doned, and rendered incapableof marching. He 
was assisted by his men; one of them, N. EK. 
Edsall (ordinary seaman), was mortally wounded 
while so doing. Lieutenant Lansdale also 
received a wound in his chest. 

“When Ensign Monaghan discovered that 
Lieutenant Lansdale was wounded, he used his 
best endeavors to convey him to the rear, and 
seizing a ritle from a disabled man, made a brave 
defen But undoubtedly he fell very shortly 
after joining him; and the hostiles, flushed with 
suceess, bore down on our men in this vicinity. 
The men were not in sufficient numbers to hold 
out any longer, and they were forced along by a 
fire which it was impossible to withstand. 

“Ensign Monaghan did stand. Ue stood 
steadfastly by his wounded superior and friend 
—one ritle against many, one brave man against 
a score of savages. He knew he was doomed. 
He could not yield. He died in hervic perform- 
ance of duty.” 

Ensign John R. Monaghan was one of the 
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younger officers of the new .\merican navy. He 
was born in Missouri, and was a graduate of the 
Annapolis Naval Academy. He had won his 
way by merit, and might well have looked 
forward to a brilliant career. ‘The cause in 
which he lost his life—the cause of a king of 
a South Pacific group—was one in which no 
American could have very much personal inter- 
est; but his death was one of extraordinary 
heroism, and was the direct result of devotion to 
a superior officer. His country will hold him in 
an honor not a whit less than if he had died 
conspicuously on the bridge of one of the tighting 
ships at Santiago. 
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Fighting Bees. 


I firmly believe that bees are susceptible to 
something more than gentle handling in their 
toleration and antipathies for human beings, 
declares a lady of western Maine, whose success 
in bee-culture has given her more than a local 
reputation. My sister, for example, who used 
not to be afraid of bees and could handle them 
with impunity, dares not touch one to-day. 
Two years ago the bees began to sting her if she 
meddled with them ever so little, and so far as 
we could discover, there was no apparent reason 
for this change. As for me, I pick them up or 
brush them aside, always gently, of course, and 
rarely get a sting. A person who is inimical to 
bees is wise to leave them alone, for they are 
resentful and savage assailants. 

Notional these insects are, too, as one finds 
who lives among them. For some reason, 
unknown to me, the bees have several seasons 
manifested a preference for a particular hive. 
More than one swarm has wanted to occupy it. 
Until this past summer I have discovered them 
in time to separate the swarms and avert mischief. 
Last season a‘fine swarm took possession of this 
favorite hive, and a day or so later a second 
swarm settled on the outside of the hive. This 


from mine. Before I discovered them they had 
begun to enter the hive, evidently intending to 
dispossess the original proprietors. As there 
was nothing to be done at the moment, I watched 
to see how the bees would settle the difficulty. 
After a few moments’ inaction, the hive-owners 
seemed aware that their home was in danger 
from the would-be usurpers. ‘Thereupon fol- 
lowed a loud buzzing, and hundreds of bees tlew 
excitedly from the hive. Soon the two swarms 
rose into the air, where a fierce battle was fought. 
So numerous were the bees that they seemed 
like a black cloud ten to twelve feet across. The 


secund swarm were aliens—a different variety | 2 





dense mass swayed back and forth, and grew 
thicker or thinner as the contlict waged in one 
part or another. I could see dead and wounded 
bees fall by hundreds from the swinging cloud. 

For a half-hour or more the contest continued, 
and then the alien bees flew away, and the victors 
settled down on a low shrub in a compact mass. 
The hive was put beside them, and within a short | 
time they had entered and were as quiet as if 
nothing had occurred. 

‘The dead and wounded bees left on the ground 
were mainly of the invading swarm, and there 
were several quarts of them. 
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A Hospital With a Great Name. 


Big sounding titles sometimes go down, even 
in the United States. It is therefore, perhaps, | 
no great wonder that a hospital with so great 
and imposing a name as “The Hall of Ten 
Thousand Virtues” should have many patients. 
Dr. Charles Wenyon, the well-known medical 
missionary in China, tells a rather amusing story 
of this same Hall of ‘I'en Thousand Virtues. 

When Doctor Wenyon opened his mission, men 
caine from great distances to be cured of their 
ailments. The literati, who are the instigators | 
of outrages against foreigners in China, saw these 
erowds flocking to the mission, and decided that | 
| they also ought to open a hospital. <A staff of 
native doctors was found, and a splendid 
building provided. It was called The Hall of 
Ten Thousand Virtues, but among the ten 
thousand virtues was not the virtue of healing. 
‘There were plenty of patients, but no cures. 

‘Two aflicted friends came to Fatshan, and 
one decided to go to Doctor Wenyon’s hospital, 
while the other went tu the rival establishment. 
In three weeks Doctor Wenyon’s patient was 
well, and naturally enough he went to see his | 
friend at the other hospital. He did not see 
him. The friend was dead, but the doctor 
whom he saw consoled him with the assurance 
that they had buried him in a splendid coffin. 
Coffins seemed to be very necessary articles in 
that hospital. ‘They laid in a big stock of them. 

At last there came to Doctor Wenyon’s hos- 
pital a learned and stately gentleman belonging 
to the upper class. Ie was suffering from a 
painful disorder, and needed surgical treatment. 
He hired a private room, and Doctor Wenyon | 
operated upon him. Ina fortnight he was well. 
Until now he had not disclosed his identity, but | 
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SABA DA SDA GAGA OSA! 


to know who I am, and I want to tell you 


terrible disease. I am the head doctor of The | 
Ilall of Ten ‘Thousand Virtues.” 

Its virtues had not proved sutlicient to make 
him put his trust in them. 








before he went uway he said, “You may like | ¢ 


because I am grateful for being cured of this | 4 
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CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- THE GEM CARD CASE. 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting Pure leather — with 60 ladies’ or gent 
it a catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military t 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 


Normal School, College or University in New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


nu rk stamp for par’ 


Jatial steamers for an hour 
atiful Nanta 
very half hour 


Take 
on the | 


Military I 
FE OF 
Monson Academy, 


MONSON, MASS. 
etentitic Schools. 
ress. 


B., Prin. 


o6th year. 
Three cour: 


From 8 to 10 months at this school will fit any boy 
or girl for a good paying office position. 


When the pupil is ready, we 
find the position. 


During the past 8 year 32.476 puplle have 
attended CoMER's COLLEGE, and to-day the 
school is better equipped, more thorough, more 
largely patronized, and more successful than 
ever in placing its ‘pupils with business houses. 
The terms are: 


$130 per Year. $40 per Quarter. 


-Fifty-ninth year opens September Sth, 1890, 
Send for latest Circular. 


Situation 


as stenographer to the Secretary 
of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boston, was obtained for 
me by Burdett College of 
Actual Business and 
Shorthand. 

E. H. BAKER, Dennis, Mass. 


Prospectus free. Burdet! Collegeof Actual Busi- 
ness and Shorthand ,694 Wushington St., Boston. 


C. E. COMER, Principal, 
666 Washington Street, cor. Beach, Boston. 





For Baby’s Joy .. 


THE IDEAL FOLDING CART. 


Makes Baby’s outing possible everywhere. 
Runs lightly, smoothly; easy to handle over 
crossings, in crowded streets, everywhere. Safe, 
strong, comfortable. 

Folds with one motion; eign but 12 pounds; 
occupies less space when folded than ordinary 
satchel. Folded, it can be taken on street cars, 
elevated and railway cars, in the elevator, in 
the carriage, anywhere that a satchel can go. 


Baby Enjoys It. Mother Enjoys It. 
PRICE BUT $2,75. 


If your local dealer is slow in ordering one 
for you, write us direct. 


Detroit Folding Cart Co., petroit, Mich. 


We make more elaborate styles. Write for free catalogue. 


lars, The Gem Card Case Co. Penacook, N. 
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JAMAICA GINGER 


FRUIT 
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IN > me f Try It in Ice Water 


and you will have no injurious effect. It is 
L indispensable for Hoarseness, Colds, Dyspep- 
BOTTLE sia, Indigestion, or any stomach troubles. 

Send us the name of your grocer and we will 


i FR EE ! send you a bottle, that you may try it yourself. 
\ 


(\ G. C. HINES & COMPANY, 331 India St, BOSTON, MASS. 
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> A GOOD RANGE 


is the first perquisite to well-cooked food; and as your food is, so will 
your health be. “The cook makes, the doctor only mends,’’ but a cook 
cannot do her best without a good range. 


THE RICHMOND 


is the result of thirty years in range-making. 
Unsparing effort has always kept it in the 
front, and it is as near perfection as 
a range can be made. 

Observe the Fahrenheit (Mercurial ) 
‘Thermometer, used exclusively in the 
Richmond Ranges, and many 
other attractive features. 

Elegant in design and perfect in 
finish. Ask to see them at stove 
dealers, or send for illustrated circular. 


THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., 
* NORWICH, CONN. 
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By Mildred C. Watkins, 


ONG before the afternoon when Bettina 
L Mazzi won the gold-piece by outclimbing 
her schoolmates, they had called her 
Bettina V’esprit-auz-pieds, because she was 80 
dull at tasks intellectual and so clever in 
ascending cliffs. More than ever the young 
peuple called her this, which means Bettina- 
brains-in-the-feet, that afternoon. Now Pietro, 
her crippled brother, to whom she had given 
her winnings, was angry whenever he heard 
this name, although he knew it was not given 
in real unkindness. 

“*Bettina’s brains are in her heart,” Pietro 
would say, “and there are no brains so guod.”” 

After all the school exercisxes—of which the 
climbing competition had been a part—were 
finished, the Mazzi family started to go home, 
their chalet being far up the mountainside; but 
Monsieur Seppi called to the father, “Wait, 
Mazzi, | would talk to thee about thy children 
-—these two, Bettina and Pietro. Never have 
1 seen a quicker mind than Pietro’s. God has 
given you a precious gift in him. Some day 
he may take my place here as pastor of this 
flock, for he is also a good boy, except that his 
temper is too rash.’’ 

“Pietro has no temper but when the other 
children tease me and call me that name. 
‘Then he tries to strike with his crutch. At 
home Pietro gets angry never. It is only that 
he does not like the others to say | am so 
stupid.” 

“Bettina,” said her mother, “what meanest 
thou by meddling when old people are talking? 
‘To thy father, thy grandfather and me Mon- 
sieur Seppi would speak. Excuse her, sir, she 
loves Vietro so that she can’t bear it to be said 
he ever does wrong.” 

The old man laid his hand kindly on the 
little girl’s bead. ‘hou didst climb wonder- 
fully well, but what hast thou done with thy 
money ?"” 

‘The question loosened Bettina's tongue. “I 
gave it to Pietro, that he may take it and bea 
scholar on it. And oh, Monsieur the Pastor, 
Jet me stop school that I may earn more 
money for Pietro! There are no brains in my 
head. The good God put them in my feet, just 
as He put all in Pietro’s head and not any in 
his feet. ‘Then Pietro will never be angry if 
he does not hear the others teasing me.” 

The minister put his arm around the eager 
child. “It was of this very thing,” he said, 
“that I wished to speak, and knew not how 
to begin, and feared to hurt your feelings. 
Bettina says truth ; she cannot learn her books. 
1 do not wish to punish her for what is not her 


fault, yet how can I keep one pupil in or beat! 


one with the rod, if I keep her not in nor beat 
her? ‘The law demands that children go to 
school from six to twelve, but the law God 


has made against her going any longer to! 


school is a higher command, and is written 
plainly in our sight. Take her home with 
thee, Mother Mazzi, and teach her fingers. 
Maybe they will be as quick to move as her 
feet 








said her mother in a bitter tone, 
“there are no brains in her fingers, where a 
girl's brains should be. What said my neigh- 
bors, when I was so proud to have a girl after 
having four boys, and when | bragged because 
she could walk by my side before the other 
babies born the same month in the parish could 
do more than craw! or climb up by a chair? 


They said I was too proud, and would be' 


punished, and so I was.” 

“Beware thou be not punished for murmur- 
ing,” interrupted her pastor, sternly. 

“And have I not been? I mourned that my 
only girl did not love the house as women 
should, but was always with her father on the 
mountains, and Pietro fell, and so I have one 
child who cannot leave his home.”” 

The old man lifted his cap reverently. 
“Seppina Mazzi, the good God giveth the 
chamois fleetness and sureness of foot; He 
giveth the fox cunning to outwit the hunters. | 
‘To each that which is needed. Some day thou 


tayest know why He has made thy Bettina | 


like the chamois. 
“And | do not think,” he continued, “that 








the following year, 1859, Italy, with the 
help of France, strove to free herself from 
Austria, The mother of the Mazzis, an 
Italian by birth, bravely gave up her 
husband and three sons to fight for her 
country, although there were left only the 
three younger children, Guido, fourteen 
years old, Bettina and Pietro. Tourists 





“AND SO BETTINA * * # RODE BEFORE THE FRENCH DIVISION.”’ 


it can be rightly said that one with such good 
| sense of the heart is without brains. ’Tis but | 
that her brains are not the sort for book- 
learning. And many wise and much-knowing 
people have I seen who could neither read nor 
write. Tis but folly to believe that there are 
no good brains except the brains for books. | 
’Tis useless to send Bettina to school; let her 
try if she can earn money for Pietro.’’ 

Bettina was overjoyed at all this. That’ 
very night she begged her father to carve a 
box to hold the money which she was to earn 
for Pietro’s education. Although they all 
Jaughed at her high hopes, the father and | 
brothers willingly promised to work at this box | 
in their leisure moments, and to make it large 
enough to satisfy her demands. 

Every stroke of the knife she watched as | 
the figures grew, and that summer the francs | 
for Pietro did begin to come in, for more than 
once the travellers who followed the path by 
the chalet asked Bettina to guide them to where 
the Alpine flower, the edelweiss, could be 
found, and bunch after bunch did she gather 





and sell. 

Every time the silver dropped into the long, 
narrow box Bettina would exclaim, ‘ Now, 
mother, seest thou not it is better for Pietro 
that my brains are in my feet? Not father 
| even, nor any of the boys, could climb where I 
climbed for this edelwei 

“No, indeed,” said her ‘father. “The child's 
step is so light she can tread where only birds | 
can follow.” 

But this happiness did not last long. In 








did not venture on Alpine trips in such 
troublous times, and it was decided that it was 
better for the four to move down into Italy, 
where Mrs. Mazzi could resume her old trade 
of lace-making. 

Soon evil tidings came from the war—that a 
Swiss company had been captured, and as no 
money reached her from her husband and sons, 
the mother was sure they were taken. Per- 
haps her tears, perhaps too close attention to 
the fine lace, brought on the cataract that 
formed over one eye. No more lace could she 
make, 

One by one the francs had tu be taken out 
of Bettina’s box; Guido found a place where 
he could earn his food and clothes; a hat- 
making cousin from Solferino offered to hire 
Bettina. 

“What can the girl do?” was the brisk 
inquiry. 

Mrs. Mazzi wrung her hands. “Naught can 
she do like the weaving of lace or sewing, or 
even the knitting of a stocking, her fingers are 
so stupid; but she will obey you when you 
speak, and can bring water and drive a cow to 


pasture.”’ 

“I can plait straw,” said [ettina, holding 
up her hands. “Maria from Lucerne taught me 
how.” 


“Humph! that is just what I want. She 
| can do the coarse straw plaiting. I will carry 
her back with me, then.’’ 

As the child clung to Pietro she whispered, 
“1 shall take the box, Pietro. The rest of the 
money I have left in the bag, but the box I 
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want, that I may fill it for thee when it is time 
for thee to be a scholar.” 

Her mother had, at her request, fixed to the 
box a stout chamois-skin strap, so that it could 
be placed, knapsack fashion, on her back. 

Mrs. Mazzi wiped away a tear. “Never 
again wilt thou be able to earn money by the 
brains in thy feet. Would the good God had 
put them in thy fingers, that I 
might teach thee the lace pat- 
terns.” 

“Fear not, mother,” said 
Bettina, cheerfully. ‘‘The good 
God would not put my brains 
in my feet if they were to be 
wasted, and I will do the best I 
can with my stupid fingers.” 

“Ever thou wast a dear, good 
child, brains or no brains,"’ said 
her mother, kissing her heartily. 

Solferino is in the province 
of Mantua, and small as it is, 
with not a thousand inhabitants, 
its name was soon to be known 
throughout the world, for it was 
to be the witness of a great 
battle. It is on a hill, and its 
tower is called the “Spy of 
Italy,” for from its summit all 
the plain of Lombardy can be 
seen, 

Bettina smiled, for the first 
time since leaving her mother 
and Pietro, when she caught 
sight of the hill and its high 
tower. “Can I climb it, cousin?” 
she asked, pointing. 

“What! Climb that tower?” 

“Oh, I loved to climb, way up 
on the mountains where you can 
see the sky! Down here in 
Italy it is so flat.” 

“Can't you see the sky now— 
miles of it? There are soldiers 
in the tower, so you can’t bother 
them, but the priest will let you 
climb the steeple. It is nearly as 
high, and only the pigeons are 
there for you to disturb. But 
nobody except a pigeon, I am 
sure, has been up in that old 
steeple since that hated Austrian 
flag was hoisted there. You will 
need a pair of wings for the 
job,” and she laughed. 

Bettina said she would climb 
that steeple the very first hour 
she was given to amuse herself, 
and she did. ‘The upper ladders 
were scarcely more than rotten 
i poles, but in the old belfry, with 
| the pigeons fluttering around 
| her, Bettina felt happier than 
any where else. 

Twenty miles southeast lay 
Mantua, where were her mother 
and Pietro; she seemed nearer 
to them when her eyes could 
lessen the distance between them. 

At first it was only homesickness, only the 
pleasure of being nearer the loved ones, of 
climbing as she used to do, that sent her high 
in the steeple, but one Sunday, as she knelt in 
the dim aisle, she heard the priest say, “The 
nearer you climb to heaven the more certain 
will God answer your prayers.”’ 

It was the first sentence of a sermon she had 
ever thought she understood, and poor child! 
she quite misunderstvod this, although she 
thought it perfectly plain. 

Day by day did she clamber to the top of 
the steeple, that there she might pray that she 
might make the money to send Pietro to the 
university; that her mother might recover 
sight; that her father and brothers might get 
out of prison; that all of them might return to 
their Alpine home again. 

Then came wild excitement—the opposing 
armies were approaching! ‘There was much 
running back and forth and telling of war 
news. Bettina did not seem to grasp much 
that was said; she patiently braided her straw 
in and out. After a while an Austrian soldier, 
who had strayed in because he was an acquaint- 
ance of her cousin’s, ceased recounting battle 
rumors and gossiped of Kome. He mentioned 
a wonderful cure effected on an acquaintance 
by a famous doctor at Rome. 

“It is like the miracles the saints work, so 
great are his cures. Lameness and blindness 
have been healed by him,” so said the soldier. 

Bettina dropped her work. ‘To-morrow is 
a feast4lay. I shall stay on the steeple all day 
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and pray the good God to give me money that 
the mother and Pietro may go to the miracle 
doctor.” 

“Why go up in the steeple?” they inquired. 

She repented the priest's words, and the two 
laughed loudly. 

“Dost thou think thou canst get near enough 
to the sky to hold thy apron up for gold crowns 
to be dropped into it?” And her cousin added, 
in a half-pitying, half-contemptuous tone, “She 
loves to climb. Her sense all lodged in her heels, 
and she was nicknamed at school, ‘Brains- 
in-her-feet.’ See how she took what the 
priest said. But it is of no use to try to 
explain it to her.’”” 

The next day—which was June 24, 1859— 
Bettina was in the steeple at sunrise, her 
precious box strapped to her shoulders, 
for she could not climb with it in her 
hands. 

‘The soldier, amused at her innocence, had 
jokingly said, ‘Be sure to hold up your 
apron for the gold to be dropped down,” and 
Bettina, never able to see a joke, had deter- 
mined to hold up her box. 

The little figure stood, her box lifted up in 
her outstretched arms, when a thundering 
sound, a violent jar of the steeple, startled 
her. The Battle of Solferino had begun, 
and a shel) had exploded near where she 
stood. 

Frightened, she crept down; she would 
hold up her box to-morrow. 

All that day but one thought was agitat- 
ing Solferino—the battle. By evening the 
joyful news of the grand victory over the 
Austrians was known; the Austrian flag 
was torn from the tower; no one remem- 
bered the ancient one fluttering on the 
steeple. Shouting, hurrahing, intoxicated 
with gladness, the people streamed forth to 
meet their army, or that division that was 
to march in triumph to the village. Bettina 
rushed with the others; she knew it was a time 
of joy, and that her father might soon be free. 

In front of his company rode a French general, 
resplendent in his uniform, with two snow-white 
ostrich plumes curling over his military casque. 
For some inexplicable reason Bettina was entirely 
fascinated by these plumes. Did they remind 
her of the soft snow-clouds that rested on the 
peaks at home? At any rate, she saw nothing 
else. 

Suddenly the general caught sight of the 
Austrian flag still floating over the steeple. He 
reined up his horse fiercely. ‘‘How came that 
painted lie to flaunt in Solferino? Go, one of 
you, and haul it down!” 

Not a man stirred; the ominous holes in the 
steeple showed that it had been shattered by 
many a shell. A voice was heard: “A cannon- 
ball well directed would sever the flagpole. 
No need to risk life.” 


Bettina sprang forward. “J will pull it 
down!” 

The general regarded her. “You, child! You 
could not do it.”” 

“Oh yes, monsieur, I often go up the 
steeple.” 


“You do? Wonderful! Here, then. If you 
succeed when my braves have feared to try, 
you shall choose your own reward. What shall 
it be?” 

Bettina hesitated; she had not desired any 
reward. 

“Give me the white things you wear on your 
head!” she cried. 

The general laughed with delight. A thou- 
sand gallant Frenchmen laughed with him. ‘The 
child seemed to be so chivalrous of heart, and to 
have paid the white-plumed conqueror so magnif- 
ivent a compliment! 

Bettina wondered why they laughed. She 
did not hear her cousin say, ‘Little idiot! Why 
not ask for money?’ because she was running 
off toward the ste»ple. 

Not a sound broke from the crowd as through 
the windows could be seen the slight figure 
mounting higher and higher. A voice might 
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great doctor refused to charge such a patriotic 
maiden, although he removed the cataract from 
her mother's eye and so benefited Pietro that he 
could do without his crutch, only a slight limp 
marring his walk. 

Pietro is pastor at Murerne, as Monsieur Seppi 
predicted. Larger towns have tempted him 
with more influential positions, professorships 
have been offered him, but he will not leave his 
native place, 

“Bettina it suits best here, and to her I owe 


everything,” is the reply to the urging of his 
friends; and very happy is Bettina as his devoted 
housekeeper. 

The most cherished possession of the pretty 
manse is a quaintly carved box in which are 
carefully treasured two long ostrich plumes, and 
every time Bettina takes them out, to see that 
no moth has hidden in them, she clasps her 
hands and “thanks the good God who put not 
my brains in my head, but where they could 
help Pietro.” 

















a year after we had settled on the Little 
' Pecan Creek, I yoked up Lep and Coaly, 
the oxen, and put them to the wagon. I was 
going for a load of straw to Jobnson’s place, 
six miles north, toward the head of the Little 
Pecan. 

Two miles from home | came to the house 
where Sinclair McCarty, a boy of my own age, 
lived. As he was a good hand at stacking or 


O* a pleasant day in early winter. avout 


and get him to go with me. But his mother told 
me that he had gone hunting, and had been out 
an hour. 

I drove on. Johnson would help me load the 
straw; but while jolting through the woods, I 
saw McCarty’s dogs run across the road, and 
knew that Sinclair was near. A few shouts 
brought him to the wagon. He was very tall 
for a boy of sixteen, very thin, and had a 
prominent nose. 

“Well, what do you think of my new gun?” 


was his first remark, as he held the weapon up 
for inspection. ‘Traded my saddle for her,” he 
explained. 


Sinclair's “new” gun was an old army musket, 
but he had never owned a gun before, and was 
very proud of it. 

“How does it shoot?” I asked. 

“Don’t know. Just got my ammunition this 
morning, and haven’t seen anything to shoot at 
yet. She’s all right, though; you can tell that 
by looking at her.” 

He consented to go with me, and as we jogged 
along, he showed me his new powder-horn, which 
he had made himself. it was a large one, now 
nearly full of powder. It hung on one side of 
him, and an ammunition-bag of undressed deer- 
skin hung on the other. 

Scarcely had we left the woods when a mule- 
eared rabbit jumped out of the prairie grass by 
the road and went hopping off, but sat down 
about thirty yards away. 

“Now just watch her tumble the mule-ear!” 
said Sinclair, for with borrowed guns he had 
become a fair shot. 

Stopping the oxen, I went and stood at their 
| heads to keep them from running away. At the 
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loading straw, father had suggested that I stop | 


make the tottering structure fall. Out on the! report of the musket the big rabbit darted off 
belfry she came. Carefully she pulled the rope | like a streak. Sinclair stood staring after it, as 
until the fluttering fulds were within reach. By | if expecting every moment to see it drop dead. 
her side hung her shears for straw-cutting, When it had disappeared over the ridge, he 
aud in a few minutes the flag lay on the pave-| rubbed his shoulder, looked into the muzzle of 
ment. ! the gun, and finally squinted his eye along the 

Still no cheer arose, for the descent was as, barrel. 
perilous as the ascent; but when the maiden | “She looks all right, and the barrel’s straight 
stood among them once more, the men sent up | enough,” he remarked, in a puzzled, serious way. 
huzza after huzza, and the general put his plumes | “Don’t see why she don’t shoot straighter. 
over her black tresses. Nearly kicked my shoulder off, too.” Later, 

“Bring a little horse for her!"” cried the gen- | while reloading, he said, ‘‘She’s a little hard on 
eral. ‘She shall ride by my side. Never saw I! the trigger. Guess I must have pulled her up 
a braver child!” when I pulled her off.” 

And so Bettina, mounted ona led pony, rode; But after three more fruitless shots at “mule 


before the French division with no more vanity | ears” as we drove along, he threw the musket | 


than if her brains had been the wisest ever put | on the ground. 
into a head. | “If that was what the Confederate soldiers 
Nor was this all. At the close of the parade, 
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swappings, but for once he had been badly 
cheated, and was angry over it. 

“What’ll you trade it for ?”” L asked, skeptically. 

“Never you mind. That saddle was worth 
ten dollars, and I’ll get something just as good.” 

“Let’s be travelling. We'll soun be where I 
saw the deer last week. You'd better put in a 
load of buckshot,” I suggested. 

He poured nearly a handful of powder into 
the gun. ‘‘I’ll put in a load that is a load—one 
that’ll scatter all over the country!” he declared. 
“If there’s a deer between here and the Big 
Pecan, I’ll get it.” Then he wadded up a piece 
of newspaper and rammed it down on the 
powder. 

“You'll get kicked heels over head,” I 
remarked, from some experience with a musket. 

“Tet her kick !”” was his reply, as he hammered 
the powder till the ramrod bounced out of the 
barrel. “I’m going to put in ammunition enough 
to kill something, if she kicks me clean out of 
the county!” 

Then Sinclair went on ahead and walked all 
the rest of the way, but saw neither deer nor 
anything else at which he cared to shout. 

Johnson helped us put the straw on the frame. 
We threw off our coats and worked and worked, 
till the wagon disappeared and the straw on it 
rose high above the oxen. When finished, the 
huge load looked like a strawstack on wheels. 
The straw was so very dry and light that it 
would not pack well. 

To bind the load, a rope tied to the fore end of 
the frame was passed back over the straw, pulled 
down till it cut deep, and tied to the hind end of 
the frame. I tossed Sinclair’s coat, powder-horn 
and ammunition-bag up to him, and reached up 
the musket. Then, getting the oxen started into 
the road, I stepped upon the wagon-tongue, 
climbed the rope hand over hand, and sat on the 
front end of the load. 

Sinclair put down the gun, with the pointing 
muzzle behind, stuck the powder-horn into the 
straw to keep it from sliding off, crawled forward 
and sat by my side. He was in a good humor 
how. 

Night must overtake us long before we could 
get home, and from the smoke rising beyond the 
ridge, we knew that the prairie was burning. 
At dusk we saw the fire itself on top of the 
ridge. Night had already settled down when 
we rounded a point of timber and came upon the 
burning grass. 

The fire had come over the ridge in a V-shape, 
little end first. As there was no wind to speak 
of, the apex had stopped at the road, and the 
two blazing lines were now separating, one 
slowly burning toward us and the other from us. 

Coaly, a bad-tempered beast, puffed and puffed 
as we approached the first fire, and tried to tun 
out of the road, but Lep jogged along compla- 
cently and refused to turn. Soon the wagon had 
passed the narrow front of fire, and was moving 
between unburnt prairie on the left, and black- 
ened, smoking ground on the right. 

Soon we overtook the other line of fire. The 


‘buried in the straw. 


the general told her to hold her apaon that he 
mnight fill it with gold crowns. She tremulously 
offered her box instead; then the general ques- 
tioned her. Soon the story of the box was 
known, and it was filled to the lid. 


‘The very next morning began her journey | 





with her mother to the miracle doctor, first to 
Mantua and then to Rome. ‘The fame of her 
brave exploit went before her, and her whole 
way was an ovation. Not an innkeeper would 
take a soldo from the contents of that box. ‘The 





had to fight with, no wonder our side got licked!” | blaze near the road was only a few inches high, 
he exclaimed, angrily. ‘the grass there being very short. We saw no 

“Pick it up and bring it along,” I said, laugh- | danger in passing on, and to this day I don’t 
ing. ‘You'll need it Christmas. It makes a know how the accident happened. Possibly the 
terrible noise,” for it is at Christmas-time Texas | straw was hanging lower than we thought, but. 
boys set off their fireworks. ‘more probably the blaze had just reached a 

Sinclair took up the musket. “I’ll trade her | bunch of high grass or a tall, dry weed, and 





‘off the very first chance I get!" he declared, | running up, set fire to the straw. The light 
angrily. “Somebody has got to pay me for that ; of the burning prairie kept us from discovering 
saddle, that we were atire till the wagon had gone 





Sinclair was a born trader. He had a reputa- several yards, 
.tion among the boys for getting the better in ‘The first thing we knew, Hames were leaping 
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up from the right fore corner of the load, froin 
a part of the fore end, and from over a large 
part of the right side! 

We both sprang to our feet, shouting, “Whoa!” 
with all our might, and the wagon had nearly 
stopped, when the oxen turned their heads to see 
what the light behind them meant. One look 
was enough. With a snort and a plunge Coaly 
started. Even lazy old Lep was panic-stricken. 
Away they went! 

As the wagon bounded forward, Sinclair ami 

T tumbled backward on the straw. The 
oxen were galloping with the big but light 
load jumping and rocking behind them. 
The rush of air swept the fire over the 
straw. Before we could get up smoke 
and flame were in our faces. Blinded and 
confused, we scrambled to the side and 
dropped off, glad to escape in any way. 

When we fell, we rolled over and over in 
the grass, jarring ourselves and bruising our 
knees and elbows. By the time we had 
risen and recovered our presence of mind, 
the oxen and wagon were a hundred yards 
down the road, and still running. The 
flames had spread over the whole top of the 
load, and were leaping forward. 

“Come on!” I cried to Sinclair. And 
after the wagon I ran, shouting to the oxen 
at every jump. Being a pretty good runner, 
I gained on them, and had got within 
twenty yards of the wagon, when I heard 
Sinclair yelling behind me: 

“Look out there! You'll get shot!” 

In my frantic eagerness to stop the oxen, 
80 as to get them loose and save the wagon, 
I had forgotten all about that old musket, 
half-full of powder and buckshot, on top of 
the blazing straw; but now I stopped sud- 
denly, and ducked my head in my fright. 

“Don't get close!”’ cried Sinclair, catching 

up with me. ‘‘She’s likely to go off any moment!” 

But I exclaimed desperately, “We must do 
something, or lose everything—the oxen, too! 
Let’s run round to the side of the wagon!” 

“No, we won’t!” replied Sinclair. “‘No telling 
which way that gun’s pointing by this time. 
Keep back till she goes off. Then we can —" 

Rip—bang—boom! A stream of fire shot out 
almost over our heads as the old army musket 
exploded! ‘The buckshot whistled over us. At 
the flash we had both started to run. 1 canght 
my toe in the grass and fell. At the same moment 
a sharp pain ran through my Knee. I was badly 
frightened. 

“I’m shot!” I exclaimed, getting upon my 
feet. 

“Where?” asked Sinclair, returning to my 
assistance. 

“Here in the knee. I felt the buckshot go in. 
It—no, I’m not, either!” I cried, laughing with 
relief as I plucked out a big grass-bur that I bad 
fallen on, and threw it away. 

We started after the wagon again, but remem- 
bered the powder-horn. 

“It’s got two pounds in it,” said Sinclair. 


“The musket wasn’t a patchin’ to what that - 


powder’!] do when it goes off. It'll blow every- 
thing sky-high.” 

“O goodness! ‘The oxen will be killed and the 
wagon blown to pieces!” 

Since the explosion, Lep and Coaly were 
running faster, and the flaming load of straw 
was bouncing and swaying down the road. We 
ran after it, keeping as close behind the danger- 
ous thing as we dared. The prairie around was 
brightly lighted. Wisps of blazing straw had 
begun to fly off behind. Sinclair's two dogs 
were racing along by the wagon. 

The powder-horn had been pretty deeply 
‘The oxen must have run 
nearly a mile, and Sinclair and 1 were both 
panting loudly, and I was beginning to hope 
that in some way there might not be an explosion, 
when the flames, which had been leaping high, 
shot far higher, spreading out as they rose. An 
instant later we heard a terrific report. ‘The air 
far above-the wagon was full of fire and blazing 
straw. 

Fortunately the powder, being high up in the 
load and confined only in the thin horn, had 
exerted its force upward. Aside from scattering 
the surface straw, and making a loud naise and 
a big flash, it did nothing at all. 

Poor Lep and Coaly! They had been panic- 
stricken before, but now they left the road and 
broke into mad flight across the prairie. The 
wagon-load of fire bounding along behind them 
seemed no encumbrance. 

“No danger—now!” cried Sinclair, breath- 
lessly. “‘Let’s catch ’em—if we can!” 

We increased our speed. The blazing straw 
scattered by the wagon was setting fire to the 
prairie, and we had to keep on one side. Soon 
the oxen circled to the right, making straight for 
the ridge. We cut across the prairie, saving a 
few hundred yards, and were again near the 
wagon. 

“If we can—only—only over—overtake ’em!"" 
I gasped, as weran. ‘“‘Wagon’s gone—I guess— 
but we can—we must—must save—the oxen: 
Won't do to—to let °em—burn—to death!” 

“No—that it—won’t!”’ panted Sinclair. “And 
if we can—only get—get her out—before she*s— 
she’s burnt—too much—I can—trade her—for— 
for a—” He did not say what he wanted to 
trade the musket for. 

Soon the wagon passed over the ridge and 
started down the sloping prairie beyond. On 
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reaching the highest ground, we stopped, puffing 
loudly. As we stood resting, with gasping lungs 
and pounding hearts, we watched the wagon 
rush down the slope. It certainly made a brilliant 
spectacle. ‘The rope, which had cut so deep into 
the straw that the fire could not get to it at first, 
had by this time burnt in two, so that the straw 
had jolted loose and blazed fiercely. The rocking 
and plunging wagon threatened every moment to 
turn over, but always righted itself. The dogs 
still kept near it. Fire enveloped the whole load 
now, and the flames were leaping many feet 
skyward. A rain of blazing straws fell from 
the wagon upon the dry grass, which quickly 
flamed up, making a fiery trail behind that ox- 
drawn comet. 

At the time I was afraid that Lep and Coaly 
were scorched ; but, as afterward appeared, they 
were only panic-stricken. Even the hair on their 
tails was scarcely singed. ‘The upright pieces in 
front prevented any of the straw from falling 
forward, and so fast did the wagon keep going 

_ that the flying wisps and the heat, too, must have 
been swept backward by the rushing air. 

Presently Lep and Coaly swung to one side. 
The wagon was running too fast to turn short. 
Up rose the hind end in the air, and over it went, 
hurling fire many yards beyond! The frame 
stopped on its side, leaning against the straw, 
and the wagon rested on the frame. 

The oxen had been nearly jerked off their feet. 
They struggled wildly, tearing the wagon loose 
from the frame, and dragged it on its side till it 
turned entirely over. They might have dragged 


it to pieces, but the twisting broke the tongue 
loose from the yoke. Once free, they plunged 
away across the prairie at breakneck speed. 
Sinclair and I were already running down the 
slope. We did not bother about the oxen; they 
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could take care of themselves now. The prairie 
grass was burning all around the straw, in a 
widening circle, so that we could not get near the 
straw and frame, but we righted the overturned 
wagon, and kept drawing it back till the circle 
was large enough. Then we gave 
| it a push through the blazing grass, 
and left it standing on the burnt 
ground. 

We then took a running start, 
jumped over the prairie fire into the 
blackened circle, and drew near to 
the burning straw and the hay- 
frame. Sinclair gazed sorrowfully 
into the fire and thought of his loss. 


sighed. “If we’d only saved her, I could have 
got a fine trade for her from somebody. Guess, 
though, I’d have kept her to hunt with. Oh, 
you needn’t laugh! I know she didn’t shoot so 
overly well the first few times, but that must 
have been because I didn’t know how to load 
her. I’d never loaded a musket before. That 
last shot sounded mighty like it would have 
killed something if it had had half a chance.” 

“That’s so, Sink,” I said, “but don’t worry 
about the old thing. Hunt up another one. The 
owner will be glad to trade it to you'for a pocket- 
knife. It was a pity, though, that you lost so 
much good powder. - What tickles me is the way 
that wagon was saved. If we’d stopped the 
oxen before they upset it, as we tried to, we 
couldn’t have got the load off, and straw, wagon 
and all would have burnt up before our eyes, in 
spite of everything we could do. Lucky turn- 
over for me.”” 

A little later, after we had rested and after the 
prairie fires had opened a way for us, we turned 
and trudged off toward home. 

















HE Rev. Adoniram Drew 
was pacing toand fro in his 
little study, and every foot- 
step seemed to fall upon his 
daughter Angelica’s heart. 
He had stayed at home from 
church-meeting because she 

had persuaded him, much as the widow per- 
suaded the unjust judge, to write a letter to 
the church, which Deacon Mudgett was to 
read. He could not bear to hear it read— 
the dear, sensitive, unpractical father! 

Angelica did not repent of what she had 
done, but she thought the increase of salary 
should have been given without the asking ; 
she thought the people should have known 
that a man with three children could not 
live on six hundred dollars a year. ‘They 
certainly knew that he wrote beautiful 
sermons that had been copied in the papers, 
and that before they came to Holdfast he 
had received a call to a city church at a 
salary of fifteen hundred dollars. 

That city call had given Angelica dazzling 
visions. She had owned to herself, for one 
breathless moment, that she would like to 
be another kind of a girl altogether—a girl 
who went to symphony concerts, wore “‘picture”’ 
hats, and could buy a bunch of violets or a box 
of chocolates whenever she liked. 

But dazzling visions are not for a girl whose 
endless problem is to stretch a dollar over five 
dollars’ worth of needs. 

Her father had been too ill to minister to any 
parish for many months before they came to 
Holdfast, and a small accumulation of money 
had disappeared with astonishing celerity. The 
minister’s modest letter had asked for an increase 
of only a hundred dollars; Angelica would have 
made it two hundred if she could have had her 
way. The Rev. Adoniram Drew had singular 
limitations of judgment in practical affairs. 

As Angelica made the apple sauce for supper, 
she reckoned up how many things could be done 
with the hundred dollars. 
And Second-Cousin Sarah 
Ponsonby had written that 





another box. She had once 
before sent them a box of 
clothes which her children 
had outgrown or discarded. 
There were not only the 
finest of jackets and trousers 
for the boys, but some dainty 
clothes that had belonged 
to Mrs. Ponsonby’s daughter 
just Angelica’s aze, who was 
one of those happy sym- 
Phony-concert-flower-and-candy girls. There had 
even been bits of lace and ribbon in that box— 
most gratifying bits of lace and ribbon. 

By the time that the apple sauce was made, 
Angelica felt so happy and hopeful that she 
feared she had punished little Adoniram too 
severely for running away from school to go 
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“CARESSINGLY UPON HIS 


By Sophie Swett. 


fishing. She had sent him to bed for the whole 
day on a diet of bread and water. Still Adoniram 
was nine now,—old enough to know better,— 
and his truancy must be stopped before it came 
to his father’s ears and worried him. 

But she certainly had been wrong to snub 
fifteen-year-old Freeman for making a stupid 
joke, when he said that the church people showed 
a sense of the fitness of things in making Deacon 
Mudgett moderator of the 
Meetings. Freeman was too 
serious for his years; he 
ought to be encouraged in 
making jokes, even if they 
were poor ones. Deacon 
Mudgett was moderate; 
perhaps the church had only 
been too slow to think how 
little her father was paid. 

The quarter’s salary 
would be due in a few 
weeks; Angelica felt almost 
as if she had the additional 
twenty-five dollars in her 
hand! 

A knock at the front door. 
Angelica peeped into the 
little entryway, and saw her father open the 
door to Deacon Mudgett. She stood waiting by 
the door, and the bubbling of the apple sauce 
upon the kitchen stove and the thumping of her 
heart seemed to be keeping time with each other 
in a queer chorus. 

How little a hundred dollars meant to Deacon 
Mudgett—a rich man for Holdfast, the proprietor 
of the paper-mills down by the river! Of course 
so little could not be refused! 

He was going. She heard her father close 
the door, and then—she knew how it was as 
soon as she saw his face—the long, gentle, medi- 
tative face with the thoughtful frown between 
the brows. 

“We must be patient, dear little daughter,” he 
said, gently. ‘The church voted against us. It 
was felt that the increase could not be afforded 
with—with the depression in certain branches of 
industry, and perhaps a hard winter in pros- 
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she was going to send them | pect.” 


“Isn’t it in prospect for us?”” began Angelica, 
and checked herself suddenly. She reached up 
—he was a tall man—and laid her hand caress- 
ingly upon his shoulder. 

“It will all come right, daddy dear! I must 
learn to be a better manager,”’ she said. “But. 
they’re mean, all the same!’ she added, sotto 
voce, and dashed out of the house. The orchard 
glooms were kindly coverts when stormy tears 
must have their way. 

She did not pause in her flight, although she 
saw a woman coming in at the back gate—a 
woman who looked somewhat like a beggar or a 
tramp, or perhaps one of the women who worked 
in the paper-mills. ‘There were foreigners there, 
Germans and Swedes. If she asked for any- 
thing, her father would empty the larder, thought. 
Angelica; but that seemed a small matter just 
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“She was a good gun—a mighty good gun,” he 








now. There was scarcely a trace of the tears on 
her cheeks when she returned to the house— 
somewhat hurriedly, at last, for it had occurred 
to her suddenly to make some popovers for 
supper, and to open a jar of the damson preserves 
that she had made from the fruit of 
their one plum tree. This was Free- 
man’s disappointment, as well as hers, 
and at fifteen there is a little conso- 
lation in popovers and plum preserves. 
_ Perhaps, too, the recreant little 
*. Adoniram should have just a taste. 
Life should not be made too hard when 
one is nine. 

As soon as the popovers were in the 
oven, she went up to the unfurnished wood- 
shed chamber, where she kept her preserves. 
Alas! a jar of the plums had been opened, and 
half its contents were gone! Juice had been 
spilled upon the floor, and it marked the track 
of a small, bare foot along the 
entryway to Adoniram’s room. 

There was only stern severity 
for the culprit in Angelica’s 
heart as she opened the door of 
his room. Adoniram lay in bed, 
with closed eyes, evidently 
struggling for an appearance of 
repose upon his perturbed and 
sticky countenance. He opened 
his eyes and blushed vividly 
beneath his sister’s long, re- 
proachful gaze. 

“You—you needn’t ’a’ took 
my clothes away, anyhow!” he 
said, at length. “I wasn’t 
going to put them on.” 

“Your clothes?” Angelica’s 
glance wandered in surprise to 
the chair upon which Adoniram’s 
smal] habiliments had hung—the now empty 
chair. 

“I—I just went to look out the back room 
window, because somebody kept knocking and 
knocking at the back door, and when I came 
back my clothes were gone. I—I stayed a little 
while.” 

Adoniram had one great and golden virtue: 
he was truthful. 

Angelica went out of the room in silence. 

“Only four, and pretty small ones!’’ he called 
after her, with plaintive penitence; but she did 
not heed. <A startling, painful suspicion had 
driven all other thoughts from her mind. 

Her father came out from his study to meet 
her as she descended the stairs. 

“I—I tried to find you. There was a poor 
woman here,” he said. ‘She works in the mill; 
a Swede, I think. Her little boy, who also 
works in the mill, bas had a fever, and they 
were obliged to destroy his clothing for fear of 
infection. He has not been able to return to his 
work because she was too poor to buy him more. 
She bas four children younger than he, and she 
seemed to be utterly destitute. I found an 
every-day suit of Adoniram’s in his room. I 
remembered the promised box from Cousin 
Sarah Ponsonby, and it seemed quite providen- 
tial.’ The minister hesitated slightly, looking 
with meek inquiry into his daughter’s severe 
young face. “It—it seemed a leading that the 
boy was just Adoniram’s age. I thought Adoni- 
ram might wear his Sunday suit for a few days, 
if the one he has on is not fit for school.” 

“O Papa Drew, that was his Sunday suit! I 
had to put his other one into the rag-bag—actually 
into the rag-bag last week!” Angelica burst 
forth, almost with tears. ‘He’s in his night- 
gown now, in bed for a punishment—and—and 
I don’t see how he’s ever going to get up!” 

“But, my dear, the box will surely arrive 
soon,” said the minister, a gleam of hope 
appearing in his abashed face. It was such an 
abashed and humiliated face that Angelica was 
suddenly seized with pangs 
of heart and conscience. 

“Of course there’ll be 
the box. And it was a 
beautiful thing to do, daddy 
dear,” she said, firmly. 

“I fear I am sometimes 
a little hasty,” said the 
minister, dubiously. “But 
this did not seem a matter 
for hesitation, there was 
evidently such real destitu- 
tion.” 

“And it’s providential, 
as you said, about the 
box,” said Angelica, as 
she set to work to put 
the supper upon the table. 

She sent Freeman up 
to Adoniram with a whole 
plateful of buttered pop- 
overs. Plums may be a 
great temptation when one is but nine, and there 
were, perhaps, days of painful seclusion before 
little Adoniram! 

When the matter was explained to the person 
most concerned, he took it philosophically, even 
gaily. No clothes meant no school, and Adoni- 
ram was not a devotee of learning. 

The minister had given away the undercloth- 
ing that hung upon the chair, but fortunately 
Adoniram’s wardrobe was not so lacking in that 
respect as in the matter of outer garments. He 
revelled in the back garden and orchard the next 
day clad in a dressing-gown that had been made 
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for Freeman two years before, when he had the 
measles. 

The gown trailed behind Adoniram and 
tripped him before, but he did not complain, not 
even when bad boys guyed him through the 
fence. But Angelica felt it to be a time for 
thanksgiving when, the next night, Thaddeus 
Greeley, the stage-driver, left the box from 
Cousin Sarah Ponsonby at the door. 

A large box and an array of pretty lace and 
ribbon-trimmed clothes — little girls’ dresses 
chiefly, and some heavy winter clothing, jackets 
and trousers and an overcoat that, as the minis- 
ter said hopefully, Freeman might grow to in 
another year. But there was not a garment that 
could by any possibility be made to fit little 
Adoniram! 

“T thought the dresses would be nice for your 
little girl,” wrote Cousin Sarah Ponsonby, “and 
T suppose that both your boys must be large 
enough by this time to wear 
these clothes that my young 
college freshman has just out- 
grown.” 

“She has mixed those children 
up,”’ said Angelica, playfully, 
but with the least little touch of 
bitterness. “I don’t see how we 
can buy little Adoniram a new 
suit !”” 

“Not until the next quarter’s 
salary is paid,” said the minister. 
“But that will be only three 
weeks,” he added, hopefully. 

Angelica would manage; she 
always had. He went con- 
tentedly back to his study, and 
finished his sermon on “The 
Value of a Lofty Ideal.” 

“Such beautiful dresses for a 
little girl of ten or twelve!” said Angelica, 
wistfully. 

She tried one of them on little Adoniram, a 
blue and white gingham, that was a perfect fit. 
He rebelled somewhat,—the inconvenient dress- 
ing-gown was at least a manly garment,—but he 
was at length persuaded to wear it. The dress- 
ing-gown was being ruined by trailing upon the 
ground, and the blue gingham dress was much 
More comfortable, and did not impede one’s 
locomotion. And prolonged, legitimatized tru- 
ancy was Paradise come down. 

But what Izaak Walton calls “the primal, 
honest instinct of mankind to go a-fishing” was 
strong in little Ado- 
niram’s bosom. One 
day it overcame his 
virtue and his vows. 
He smuggled his rod 
and line from the 
wood-shed, and wrig- 
gled his stout little 
gingham-clad body 
through a convenient 
aperture in the fence 
behind the flowering 
currant-bush. 

It was one of those 
gray September morn- 
ings, when bass bite 
as naturally as the 
sparks fly upward, 
and the joy of lifeand 
liberty soon almost 
effaced Adoniram’s 
depressed consciousness of being half girl. 

It was rather for prudential reasons than 
because he was shamefaced that he chose the 
wooded side of Doctor Picra’s pond as a fishing- 
ground, and pursuit of the fish soon drew him 
out into the open. 

Nelly Picra and her brother Joe came down 
to the landing and put off ina boat; Nelly rowed 
Joe across the pond as a short cut to school. 

“What little girl is that ?”” 
asked Nelly Picra. “Hullo, 
sissy! Do you get any 
bites?” 

Adoniram drew his hat 
over his eyes and preserved 
astern, masculine reticence. 

Joe was late at school, 
yet Nelly paused upon her 
oars. She thought she 
knew every one in Hold- 
fast, but this was a baffling 
stranger. 

“Who is she, Joe?” she 
repeated, curiously. 

“I aint a her] I'ma 
him!’ roared Adoniram, 
as the strokes began again ; 
for there is an ignominy too 
great to be borne for any 
reasons of prudence. Just 
then Adoniram had a great 
consoling bite. He stepped out upon the narrow 
board that formed the landing, the better to 
draw in his line. The line broke suddenly, and 
over went Adoniram backward into the water. 

It was not deep water, but Adoniram was 
frightened, and screamed lustily, and Nelly 
Picra came rowing back as fast as she could. 

Adoniram had scrambled out by himself, cry- 
ing and choking. Nelly and Joe both seized 
upon him, and half-carried him up to Doctor 
Picra’s house, Nelly thumping him on the back 
all the way. Doctor Picra was standing in the 
doorway with Deacon Mudgett, who had stopped 
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him to talk about a wood-lot just as he was 
setting out upon his daily round of visits. 

“Who is she and what is the matter?” asked 
the doctor, gazing at the dripping figure. 

“I aint a sh-sh-she!”’ screamed little Adoni- 
ram, made reckless by misfortune. 

“It's the minister’s boy in a girl’s dress!” 
cried Nelly Piera. “Oh, isn’t he too funny in 
tlounces and embroidery 2” and heartless Nelly 
Picra dropped upon the porch steps and laughed. 

Good Mrs. Picra came out upon the porch and 
took the boy to her motherly bosom. 

“It’s a living shame! How came they to do 
it, sonny boy ?”’ she asked. 

“My clothes got given away toa little boy that 
had got to work inthe mill. Angelica had just 
put my others in the rag-bag, after she had 
patched and patched them. And there were 
only girls’ clothes in the box we had sent us,” 
said Adoniram, explaining fully in grateful 
recognition of the ‘sonny boy.’’ 

“It’s easy for those foreigners at the mill to 
impose upon a man like the minister. I guess 
we shall have to take up a contribution to get 
the boy a suit of clothes,” said Deacon Mudgett, 
with an uneasy laugh. 

“We shall not do anything that will humiliate 
the minister,” said Doctor Picra, firmly. ‘It’s 
my opinion that he ought to have his salary 
raised.” 

“He ought to be able to afford a housekeeper, 
anyway,” said Mrs. Picra. ‘It’s too bad for 
that seventeen-year-old girl.” 

“It was because we never had paid more that 
the church voted against the increase of salary 
that Mr. Drew asked for,” said Doctor Piera. 
“But the others have been able to raise some- 
thing on the land, and he isn’t. We ought to be 
thankful to have a man of such learning and 
eminent piety, and it wouldn’t hurt you and me 
to make up a hundred or two between us.” 

“I—I meant to get some clothes for that boy 
that had the fever,’’ said Deacon Mudgett, with 
his head turned away and speaking gruffly. 










Florencio, my new 
mozo, was down in 
the patio of the house 
at Manila which I 
oceupied one morning, 
cleaning the comb of 
his game-cock and 
paring its spurs; for there was to be the usual 
cock-fight on Sunday, and he had his month’s 
pay staked on the outcome. I could hear him 
talking to the bird, petting it, calling it all sorts 
of fine names, and bragging to it. Your Filipino 
“boy”’ loves nothing in the world so well as his 
fighting rooster, and rarely goes on an errand 
for you without taking it under his arm, for 
company on the way, or perhaps to make a 
match with some rival's bird. If he overstays, 
you may be pretty sure that he has arranged an 
impromptu cock-fight in some alley en route. 

“Florencio!” I called. “Chino shave!” 

My Spanish, " z and English had not as 
yet clarified,—I had been in Manila only a 
fortnight,—but Florencio knew what “Chino 
shave” meant. Chinese barbers go along the 
streets with their chairs on their backs and their 
razors in their trousers, sweetly chanting, ‘Oo- 
chee-hi-ztch!”” If you call to them, they come 
blandly in and shave you. I thought that 1 
heard one of them chanting at a little distance. 

Florencio went to the outer door below, and I 
waited to hear his hands clap, for the windows 
were open. I wondered that he did not clap 
them at once, for the chanti 
nearer, Instead, he came up-stairs and looked 
in with a concerned expression on his brown 
face. He seemed, I thought, to be questing 
about in his mind for words to tell me something, 
and then said, in a subdued tone, “Mucho 
viento, senor!” 

‘That sounded merely like a weather remark, 
and did not mean much to me; but the chanting 
outside had by this time come opposite the 
house. I went to the window. It was not a 
“Chino shave,” but a far more pretentious- 
looking personage, wearing a tall hat and black 
coat buttoned up over white trousers, and holding 
out a large baton tied around with streaming 
ribbons. Instead of the sidewalk, this funereal 
wand-bearer was pacing the middle of the street. 

As he paced he intoned something in solemn 
accents. 
were “mucho viento,” but his tenes suggested 
something awful, and so did Florencio’s coun- 
tenance. Seeing my perplexity, the boy at first 
spoke rapidly in ‘Tagalog, then dropping that, 
he interjected a few random Spanish words: 
“Viento,” “frio,” “hace malo,” and then had 
resort to pantomime. ‘Whiz! Whew-ew-ew!”” 
he whistled and brandished his arms. 

My first thought was of earthquakes, for they 
are frequent at Manila. ‘hat was evidently not 
what was meant: but when I hazarded the 
word “typhoon,” Florencio cried, “Si /"'-—Yes— 
several times, 

A typhoon was) coming! 








was coming 





THE DAY OF THE TYPHOON¢ 


The only words I could catch of it | 
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“But foreigners that don’t go to meeting,—you 
can’t tell,—and I don’t say but what I should 
rather have a minister that had more common 
sense. I aint thinking so much about his 
learning as | am that it don’t look well to have 
the minister’s boy going round the town in gal’s 
clothes. I’d rather give him two hundred more 
myself than to be a laughing-stock for the other 
meeting!” 


When Angelica rang the dinner-bell, no little ‘ 


Adoniram appeared; but Freeman, sent in search 
of him, saw him emerge suddenly from behind 
the flowering currant-bush. 

Although Adoniram was breathless, Freeman 
did not connect his condition with the aperture 
in the fence. From Freeman’s point of view, it 
was quite incredible that a boy should face the 
world in girls’ clothes. 

The minister came home from an extra church- 
meeting one day in the next week, and sat down 
at the supper-table with his face alight. 

“The whole purpose of the meeting was to 
reconsider the matter of increasing my salary.” 
he explained. 
pay me two hundred dollars more. It was very 
Kindly and pleasantly done. Deacon Mudgett 
spoke most flatteringly of my distinguished 
learning and picty, and—I don't quite know why 
they were so considerate, but they paid me the 
next quarter’s instalment in advance!” 

And the minister handed a roll of bills across 
the table to his daughter. In an unaccountable 
manner the eyes of Angelica and little Adoniram 


| Met. There had been suspicious traces of little 


Adoniram’s adventure: fresh creases of an iron 
upon his gingham ruffles, water-stains upon his 
also freshly ironed hat-ribbon. 

Angelica pursued a policy of overlooking 
things, partly from a doubt of her ability to cope 
with difficulties of discipline, partly from a sense 
of little Adoniram’s wrongs. Now, after a 
moment’s reflection, she suddenly leaned forward 
and refilled little Adoniram’s sauce-dish to the 
brim with plum preserve. 





‘“ SUDDENLY HE APPEARED IN THE SHOWERY BLACKNESS.” 


solemn-yviced fellow was the nuncio, or typhoon 
crier. News of the approach of these hurricanes 
is signalled to the city from the Jesuit Observa- 
tory. Eight different weather-signals are dis- 
played; the eighth signifies that a typhoon is 
imminent. Test the mass of the population 


may not have noticed it, a public erier immedi- | 


ately goes through the streets, shouting a 
warning. 

1 had never witnessed a typhoon, but I had 
heard of them. ‘Thirteen years before one had 
nearly destroyed the town. It is a kind of 
cyclone, or tornado, accompanied by torrential 
rains and sometimes by waterspouts. 

I went up on the roof to take a look at 
the sky. ‘The morning was unclouded, but a 
yellowish haze rendered distant objects indis- 
tinct. I could sce only a short distance down 
the bay, and inland the mountains were invisible. 
Land, water and sky all wore a dead, inert 
aspect, but no clouds had risen; the sunshine 
was hot. 

After a time I went up to the roof again. All 
was quiet as yet; the haze and the sunshine had 
taken on a still yellower tint. 

But shortly after midday wild-looking scud- 
clouds came driving up the bay. On going out, 1 


“It was voted unanimously to | 





close shutters, shut skylights and furl awnings. 
Out along the side streets the natives were 
passing ropes over the roofs of their nipa huts, 
to hold them down. Bakers’ boys were running 
to and fro, to fill a rush of orders for bread and 
cakes. The people were laying in a stock of 
food, as if for a siege. 

Every moment now I expected the typhoon to 
, burst upon the town, but it appeared to be in no 
great haste. Not until six o’clock in the after- 
noon were the first howls of the wind heard. 
The heavens now presented a grand appearance. 
Vast, dark, purplish volumes of cloud overspread 
the city. From the housetop I could now hear 
the rvar of the waves against the breakwater, 
off the mouth of the Pasig. Night fell suddenly, 
and with it came a deluge of rain that drove me 
down throngh my skylight in a hurry. 

The typhoon had begun. It came in parox- 
yams, with light lulls, and each gust was worse 
| than its predecessor. All the street-lights had 
gone out, and the roar abroad was something 
: indescribable. f 

Pushing back one of the sea-shell windows of 
my room, I put my head out, only to get it 
| drenched. The blackness was full of wild 
| sounds—slamming, shattering shutters, the hiss 
and swish of. tree branches, and the strange 
crumpling of iron and tin roofs, blending with 
muffled shouts and sometimes screams. Stray 
strips of the tin and iron roofing rolled and 
rumpled along the street below. I hastily shut 
the panel window, for wind and rain, rushing 


lamp. Relighting it, I sat down and listened for 
a long time. 
Things grew worse. Sleep was out of the 


rain was boiling and sizzling in at tiny chinks 
about the slide windows. 
grown cold and raw. The iron roof fairly 
|thundered. The skylight had burst upward, 
| and bucketfuls of water were pouring in. The 
house could not stand much more, I felt sure. 
Guarding my lamp with one hand, I crept 
down to the first floor and looked out beneath 
‘the gallery on the patio, or inner courtyard, 
which is open to the sky. A cataract of rain 
| was falling in, and an eddy of the blast was 
twisting to shreds the banana plants there. 
Fe ame Over me, 
ncio!”’ I shouted. 
he lonesomeness of the old casa. was intoler- 
able. Even the com- 
pany of the mozo 
seemeda boon. I called 
again. There was no 
response. Florencio's 
quarters were just 
across the patio. I was 
afraid that he had de- 
serted me. 1 shouted 
again and again. 
Suddenly he appeared 











ness, close before me. 


streaming water. 

“Viene acal’— 
Come over here—I 
cried, in my weak 
Spanish. 

“Uno momento, se- 
for!” he exclaimed 
aloud, then dashed back 
through the deluge to 
Teappear next moment 
with his gamecock, 
sheltered by his wet 


the lamp out, but we 
felt our way up the 
stairs to my room. It 
was a night when the 
companionship even of 


a solace. We kindled 
a fire in the brazier and 
sat around it, Florencio 
and his rooster on one 


side, I on the other, and | 


' warmed ourselves, and listened fearfully all the 
! while to the shriek and roar and pouring rain 
outside. 
| The worst gust of all came about three in the 
morning. ‘This time the rumble and rumple of 
the roof was something awful. The timbers 
cracked loudly; the floor shook. Outside, 
| farther away, there were muffled crashes. Flo 


‘rencio crossed himself, muttering in his own | 


‘tongue. It seemed to me that everything must 
go by the board. 

No burst so fierce succeeded, and at daylight 
there was a sensible abatement. 
jhad fared ill that night. When I had worked 


open the swollen sash of the window, for a look | 


abroad, the first object I saw was a detached 
| house-root damming the street below. 
| water poured along in a yellow torrent past it, 
bearing tree-branches, shattered blinds and dead 
cats. 


| Two of the “chow” dog's puppies were drowned. 


in, had extinguished my one small kerosene ; 


The air, too, had; 


in the showery black- | 


Ilis face and hair were | 


shirt. A gust puffed , 


a dog would have been | 


But Manila | 


The’ 


\ 





In our patio the water was three feet deep.’ 


She stood, whining, under the gallery with the’ 


; other in her mouth. The lizards had climbed 
the fire-tree. 
We were not able to stir abroad from the 


house that day. Not a human beiny was in sight 


The portentous, | found that nearly everybody was hurrying to anywhere; but from the roof I saw that not less 


, autobiography. 
| question. ‘I'he old house shivered and shook ; | 
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than ten vessels, one of them a cuastwise steamer, 
were ashore in the bay. Many streets of the 
lighter-built, thatched houses appeared to be 
wholly devastated—mere masses of wreckage. 
During the afternoon the Pasig River, which 
flows through the city, rising eight feet. flooded 
all the wharves and warehouses there, and all 
the gardens and flat lands in the rear of Manila 
to the extent of twenty or thirty square miles. 
Many persons, chiefly natives and Chinese, 
had been killed and drowned- exactly how 
many nobody appeared able to ascertain. The 
damage done to property in the city and its 
environs was variously estimated at from three 
to six millions of pesetas, K. Be de 


———~ee- —- 


A Great Artist. 


N the Pitti Palace, in which 
the Crown Prince of Italy 
now holds his court, is a 
chamber filled with cabinets 
of vases, plaques and groups 





of solid silver and gold, 
many of which are the work 
of the great goldsmith, 


Benvenuto Cellini. The 
American who has seen the 
precious metals = wrought 
only into jewelry can fon 
no idea of these marvellous works of art. 

Cellini left behind hiin some great statues as 
well as golden vessels, but the most remarkable 
thing which he gave to the world was his 
He thought that mankind was 
waiting, breathless, to hear of the great and only 
Benvenuto, so, in a fury of conceit, he uncovered 
his life to it. He kept back nothing. His loves, 
his vices, his thefts, his murders and his prayers, 
all are laid bare. The background of the story 
is Florence four centuries ago. We are in the 
midst of its wars and its plagues: we jostle 
against the haughty Medicean princes, against 
great artists, popes, bravos and criminals. 

A glimpse into this life may show American 
boys something of the contrast between that day 
and their own. 

Cellini tells us with undoubting faith that he 
was a special favorite of God from his birth. 
Mysterious signs proved it. While he was in 
his cradle a salamander ran out of the fire on 
to the hearth. Soon afterward be caught a 
huge scorpion in his baby hands, unharmed. 
‘Throughout his life a halo, 30 he declared, 
always surrounded his shadow on the ground. 

Tis father intended him to be a musician, but 
Benvenuto loved the guldsmith’s art, and ran 
away from home to follow it. He‘soon proved 
himself in it to be without a peer in the world. 
His patrons were kings and popes. He lived in 
their courts and received from them houses, 
estates and titles. Cellini's vanity was mon- 
strous, and his temper fierce. Ile incessantly 
fell into paroxysms of rage with his patrons, 
insulted them, and marched out of their palaces 
back to his poor workshop. Yet sv incomparable 
was his art, and so deep was the love of art in 
that day, that his savage fury and crimes were 
always forgiven him. 

Benyenuto was as much of a bravo as an 
artist. Placed in command of a cannon on the 
great fortress of St. Angelo, he helped to defend 
Rome against the Constable de Bourbon and, he 
tells us, slaughtered svores of the enemy, saved 
the city, and ended by killing the Constable 
himself. 

Late in life he became a sculptor. His enemies 
doubted his skill, and to test it the Grand Duke 
of ‘Tuscany commissioned him to make a colossal 
statue in bronze of Perseus. Cellini went to 
work in his own way. He made an iron 
skeleton covered with clay of the hero trampling 
upon the body of Medusa, and holding up her 
head. Over this he spread wax, mulding the 
figure accurately in every detail. He then sent 
for the duke, who was in raptures. 

“But you are no founder,” he said. ‘That 
figure cannot be cast. The molten metal will 
never rise as high as that head held high in air.” 

“It will certainly rise to the head, but it will 
not sink to that foot,” said Cellini, rudely. 

‘The duke went away offended, and Cellini, 
trembling with excitement, prepared to cast the 
statue. Over the wax was laid another coating 
of clay. ‘The figure was then put into a furnace; 
the clay baked hard in the heat, and the wax 
melted and ran out. He then dug a huge pit in 
his garden, into which the mold was lowered 
and securely embedded in earth. The metal 
which was to be run into the space left by the 
wax was melted. 

All Florence breathlessly awaited the issue, 
his enemies hoping for Cellini‘s defeat and 
ruin, 

At the crucial moment when the bronze metal 
was to be turned into the mold, Cellini fell on the 
ground in a spasm of agony and despair, and 
was carried to bed to die, howling out prayers. 
In a few moments one of the workinen came 
into the room, crying, “The statue is spoiled! 
‘The metal has caked!” 

Benvenuto leaped out of bed roaring like & 
madman, and rushed to the garden. He heaped 
great logs of wood under the furnace, and threw 
every pewter platter and goblet that he had— 
hundreds of costly dishes—into the pot. The 
mnolten, metal soon ran again freely; the mold 
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filled by dawn, and Cellini, forgetting to die, | centuries. The French critic, Baretti, says, “To 
joyfully returned thanks to God and ate a huge | read the story of Cellini is like looking at a 


break fast. 


terrible wild beast who cannot get near enough 


In two days, the metal having cooled, the | to hurt us.” 


moki was broken and the superb figure was 


But Benvenuto, with his genius, his brutal 


revealed. The uplifted head was perfect, but | passions, his unselfish devotion to his family, his 


the toes of the foot were wanting. Cellini’s 
triamph was complete. 

Perseus still stands victorious in the great 
Loggia dei Lanzi, where Florence has marshalled 
the chief of her treasures gathered during many 


| faith in God’s care, was the natural outgrowth 
of his time. 

We, in our time, have lost some of the shadows 

out of our lives which darkened his. But have 


| not some of its lights also grown dim for us? 








PAIR of eagles were wheeling in vast 
slants about the top of Cone Mount, in 
central Colorado, and I was watching 

them with delight from the valley on the south 
side, when the English settler, an “old timer” 
who was riding the range with me, advised me 
to beware of the birds. They had brought him 
into a strange predicament once. As he and I 
looked up at the precipice of the south side of 
Cone Mount, he began the story. 

It was during the summer of 1886, just three 
years after I came out here. J was very young 


and rather reckless. Only a few settlers were in| 


this part then, and as I had only a small bunch 
of cattle, I was alone. I had been riding the 
range one day, and was returning in the after- 


noon, when I saw those eagles hovering over its | 


crest, as I had seen them a hundred times 
before—the very same pair we see now, I 
believe. 

Well, I wanted to find their nest. It would 
not be dark for three or four hours, and as I was 
on the north side of the hill I could ride some 
distance toward the summit. So up I went. 
About half-way from bottom to top I tied my 
borse to a tree, and finished the climb on 
foot. 

I lay face down, looking over the edge of the 
cliff for several minutes, closely scanning its 
steep side, without seeing anything of the eagles’ 
nest. Then I heard something very different 
from any noise an eagle ever makes. It wasa 
queer little wail, muffled and catlike, which 
seemed to come from somewhere near me. 

I glanced along the half-way ledge below, and 
then down among the rocks and bushes at the 
bottom, but could see nothing. But svon the 
cry was repeated, this time much clearer, and at 
once I caught sight of a small yellowish object 
protruding from the face of the rock wall itself, 
not thirty feet below me. I had no trouble in 
making out a pair of pointed black-tipped ears 
on the head of what I knew must be a lynx cub. 
The little creature was standing in the mouth of 
that dark place you see up there, about thirty 
feet above the ledge. That dark place is a 
shallow cave. 

Naturally I thought no more about the eagles. 
The cub would make a far odder pet. But how 
was I to get it? 4 

At the present time there is no way of reach- 
ing the cave except by a rope from the top of the 
Giff, or a ladder from the ledge ; but at that time 
a dead pine, which had grown on the ledge, 
leaned against the cliff. Its knotty trunk formed 
a perfect natural ladder between the cave and 
the ledge below. I saw at a glance that the old 
lynxes must reach their den by way of the tree. 
Why couldn't I do the same thing ? 

A more experienced man would not have tried 


such a thing in such a place, alone and unarmed— | 


I had shot away all the cartridges in my pistol at 
acoyote. But the spice of danger did not stop 
me, although my only weapon was a jack-knife! 

I knew how to reach the ledge—any strong, 
young, quick man can easily get down to it 
where it passes around the eastern side of the 
hill. After reaching the ledge, I began to | 
wonder whether the old lynxes were not 
about. 

That ledge is a singularly wild and lonely | 
place, with fifty feet of cliff below it and as, 
much more towering above. I looked up the 
winding shelf, very narrow in places, and could 
not help wondering whether I or a lynx or 
lynxes would go over if one or more of the brutes | 
should meet or overtake me midway. After 1 | 


bones and leaves, spitting and snarling, its eyes 


, shining like two great balls of topaz. It was no | 


. larger than a house cat, but its paws looked as if 
‘ they were wrapped up in fur mittens three sizes 
: too big. 
| Before I left the ledge I had cut and trimmed 
| a small sapling, so that I had a stick like a short, 
| stiff fishpole. To one end of this I now. tied six 
{or eight feet of the stout cord that 1 always 
| carried in my “shaps” pocket for emergency 
repairs and go on. On the lower end of this 
cord I made a running noose. {[ hoped to get at 
the young wildcat. But too 
‘late! For exactly what 1 had 
been dreading occurred. .An 
alarming scratching sound 
from below made me face 
around with a jump, and 
| there, already half-way up 
‘the tree, was a full-grown 
, lynx! 
| To reach down, grasp the 
iend of the pine trunk, and 
| push with all my might was 
‘ about the only chance left me, 
, and 1 did 80 instinctively. 
|For an instant it did not 
;move. ‘The brute was almost 
‘upon me. I pushed again 
frantically. The trunk started 
a little, then snapped short off 
at its roots, slid along the side 
| of the cliff and fell crashing to 
ithe narrow ledge, a shattered 
, Mass of rotten wood. 

It was all over so quickly 
that I had had no time to con- 
| sider anything except present 
| danger; but when I looked 
. down at the ledge, I saw that 
my trouble was not yet ended. 
The brute stood directly under- 
neath me, quivering with rage 
‘and quite unhurt from his 
fall. Of course he could not 
‘reach me, but how was I to 
{escape except by dropping to 
; the same ledge squarely in 
front of him? And he stood 
j almost as high as a wolf, and 
was much more active and 
‘ dangerous. 

I shouted at him, and pelted 
him with all the stones I could 
pick up or tear loose; but 
this only made him angrier, 
| 90 I tried another plan. Per- 

haps he would go away if I 
vanished. Back into the cave 
out of sight I crawled, and 
| waited for perhaps twenty 
minutes, then quietly crept 
to the mouth again. The lynx 
; was gone! After waiting a few minutes longer, 

I started to let myself down at arm’s length, 

meaning to hold on by the butt of my stick, 
which I jammed upright tightly into a small 
| crevice. 

Just as I was in the act of the first part of 
; the drop, 1 heard the fiend come bounding along 
| the ledge. 

It was too late for ue to stay at the cave level. 
I fell at arm’s length. How I feared the stick 
would give way with my weight! But it held, 
and I scrambled back, the lynx jumping at me 
and screaming as I pulled myself up into the 
cave. 

I tried the same plan several times, although I 





had gone nearly all the way I saw some distinct did not again drop to arm’s length; but the 
claw-marks on various bushes, and big foot- moment I made the least noise the lynx came 
prints on some sand; but as there were no other bounding back. I suspected him of deliberately 
signs of the old lynxes, I went on to the dead | concealing himself in order to tempt me to drop, 
pine. There the den was more than twenty feet | but he had not enough self-control, or else was 
overhead. too stupid, to wait long enough for his stratagem 

The climb up that dead tree was not difficult, to succeed. 
bat it was alarming; for although the roots| It was getting clear to me now that if I 
seemed deeply embedded in fissures, there was ' intended to get out of there before dark, it must 
such an unsound shaking about it that I was; be done in some other way, and soon, for the 
glad to reach the top in safety. | sun was already low. 

The cave proved to be merely a washed-out _‘I looked up and down the bare wall of rock. 
elay-pocket, some five feet high by about seven It offered no hope. But just as I turned away a 
wide at the mouth, and from ten to fifteen feet plaintive little meouz wailed out from behind 
from front to back. At the far end was the! me, and like a flash a new idea came. Why 
tynx kitten, crouching among a lot of small. had I not thought of it before? I had merely to 
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lower or toss the kitten to its parent, when of 
course the ledge would be vacated. 

But again I was doomed to disappointment. 
The cave-roof dropped inward rapidly, and 
ended in a sort of crevice, and the cub had gone 
back into that. There it crouched in a place 
barely six inches high, and the little creature 
was a foot beyond the reach of my noose. I 
tried to dislodge it by a bombardment of dust 


| and other refuse, but there it stayed, blinking 


and cringing in a frightened little heap, unti] at 
last, having no longer the heart to worry it, I 
left it to itself. 

When I resumed my place at the mouth of the 
cave the sun had set, but I could see new cause 
for fear down on the ledge. Instead of one big 
lynx there were now two—the mate of the first 
had come home! 

Certainly I had blundered into a neat trap. 
I could hope for no human aid in that lonely 


| spot, and there were none at home to miss me 


and look me up. 

However, I took out my pipe, saying to 
myself, “While we live, let us live.” Sooner or 
later the brutes would have to go away for food 
and water; then would come my chance. And 
as night was their natural hunting-time, this 
thought gave me comfort. 

But hour after hour passed, and I smoked 
pipe after pipe; and whenever I looked down at 
the ledge, it was always either to look into a pair 
of glowing spots, and sometimes two pairs, shining 
up through the darkness, or to be greeted with a 
low, threatening grow] from somewhere in the 
bushes below. 

I began to realize what it meant to be hungry 
and thirsty, and my horse was tied up down 
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there alone. I wondered where I should find 
him if he broke loose. Once, when the wolves 
were making a fuss somewhere in the distance, 
a sickening fear seized me—my six calves were 
shut up in the corral at home! 

All the time the coarse rock under me grew 
harder and harder, until my legs and thighs were 
numb, At last, could I have been certain of 
having but one of the cats. to face, I believe I 
should have dropped ddéwn and taken my 
chance on the narrow ledge in the dark. 

You can guess, then, how I felt when, just as 
the moon was rising, 1 caught sight of an object 
moving along yonder high ridge two or three 
hundred yards east of the hill. I then kept 
three large hounds, and in the dim light this 
object looked like one of them. I whistled 
shrilly at the chance; but when the creature 
became exactly outlined, it dropped on its 
haunches and mocked me with the doleful howl 
of a coyote. Then all was still again. 

Finally I firmly resolved to end my torture by 
a hand-to-hand fight in the morning, if I should 
find the lynxes still on guard. Then I stretched 
myself along the rocky floor and fell asleep. It 
never occurred to me that the lynx kitten might 


attack my throat, or that the parent beasts | 


night find some means of helping one another 
up from the ledge to the cave. 

‘When I awoke the sun was an hour high. 
About the first thing I did was to look for the 
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cub. It was still crouching in the crevice. 
Therefore I was yet a prisoner—prisoner to a 
pair of bobtailed cats! 

But perhaps I was not. I glanced at the 
ledge. It was empty. My hopes had scarcely 
tisen, however, before one of the old lynxes 
| appeared, bringing a dead rabbit—the kitten’s 
| breakfast! When it reached the spot where the 
tree had stood, it dropped the rabbit and ran 
about, sniffing and calling in great distress. 
Then suddenly, as if remembering what had 
occurred, it turned around, bristling all over, 
and glaring up at me, uttered a long, low growl— 
a direct challenge. 

As this lynx had been away hunting, probably 
the other was still off on a similar errand. I had 
therefore lost an opportunity to escape. Another 
day might pass before I got the chance again. 
This prospect was unbearable. So I decided to 
go down and fight before the other lynx should 
appear. 

My plan was simple enough. I would watch 
my chance, drop when the lynx should be 
farthest down the ledge, and by a quick rush 
attempt to hurl him over the edge. 

Keeping my eyes on him, I took out my knife 
and began whetting it along the leg of my 
calfskin shaps. The big blade, was broken, 
so that the longest one left measured only two 
inches. One short blade against a mouthful of 
sharp teeth and twenty sharp claws, each an 
inch long and as good as a knife! But the 
advantage in weight was mine. 

While I was whetting the point, the lynx, as 
if taunting me with what it would do on my 
carcass, coolly commenced clawing and mouthing 
!a piece of the fallen tree. Now‘and again he 
would turn his big head my 
way, and on one of these vcca- 
sions it occurred to me— what a 
chance for a rope! Of course my 
lariat was tied to my saddle,— 
wherever that might be,—but I 
could not get the idea out of my 
head—how easy it would be to 
get rid of the brute if I only had 
& noose around his neck! 

It would only be necessary to 
choke him, or swing him over 
the edge. I even thought of 
tearing my shirt into strips to 
make a rope, but that would be 
too flimsy. 

All this time I had plenty of 
the right material at hand—the 
leather shaps, or trousers, on 
which I was whetting my knife! 
They had been worn long enough 
to be soft and pliable, and 
although they had cost me thirty 
dollars, it did not take me thirty 
seconds to pull them off, nor 
ten minutes to reduce them toa 
pile of long, inch-strips, which 
when knotted together made a 
very tolerable line. I then tied 
one end securely around a point 
of rock, and was ready to make 
my first throw. 

But I was so excited that, 
notwithstanding the lynx never 
moved when I threw, I missed 
him altogether. The noose went 
spinning over his back, down 
over the ledge. He glared at it 
in fear for a few moments, then 
sprang at it furiously. I barely 
had time to jerk it out of his 
way. If he had caught it, there 
would have been a sudden end 
to my hope. 

My next throw was better. 
As he sprang to avoid the loop 
it caught him fairly. ‘The jerk 
almost pulled me out of the 
cave; in fact, I had to let go the 
line to save myself. The noose, 
as nearly as I could see, was 
drawn tight around the brute’s neck and under 
one fore-leg; but he was jumping and bouncing 
about so that I could not see him well. For the 
space of perhaps forty seconds there was simply 
a whirling, snarling mass of yellowish gray, with 
teeth, claws and spinning rope forming a confus- 
ing picture. 

Back and forth, out to the edge, then close in 
again, to and fro in lightning moves he sprang, 
until at last, with one mad rush, he went flying 
over the narrow shelf and down out of sight. 
The leathern cord snapped across the sharp edge 
of the ruck near me like a thread, and a moment 
later I caught a final glimpse of the terrified 
creature plunging through the bushes down the 
hill. 

About six feet of the line yet remained tied to 
the rock. It meant just six feet less for me to 
drop. I tied it to the butt of my stick, which 
I replaced in the crevice. Five minutes later I 
was on top of the hill, hurrying toward home. 
I found my horse, still saddled, calmly nib- 
bling beside the corral, and the calves safe 
inside. 

On the following day I went back with a 
| double-barrelled gun charged with buckshot, and 
my revolver, hoping to kill the old pair and 
capture the cub; but they and it were gone. I 
have no doubt the little creature jumped down 
safely and joined its parents. At least, 1 have 
always hoped-so. ‘i. Dwiant Hunt, JR. 
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Current Topics. 


“For what crime is that woman here?” 
a guest at the Massachusetts Reformatory 


recently asked the superintendent. “1 do not 


know,” replied Mrs. Johnson. “Lt is in my books, } 


but I have not read it. I would not wish to be 
judged by my worst act. Would you?” Indeed 
no; would you? oo 

All reports from the seaside and the moun- 
tains show an unusually generous patronage of 
the summer resorts. This is not so much evidence 
of an especially hot summer as it is a sign of 
yeneral prosperity. The inclination to go to the 
resorts is always strong, but the ability of people 
to gratify it depends, in large measure, upon the 
condition of business. 

The City of New York, now second only 
to London in its volume of trade, had but a slow 
growth for more than a century and a half after 
it was settled by the Dutch. President Low, of 
Columbia University, cites a prediction uttered 
more than a hundred and tifty years ago, and then 
regarded as rash, to the effect that the port at the 
mouth of the Hudson might in time become 
the commercial rival of Newport, Khode Island, 
which had grown rich by the African slave-trade. 

The Hon. James W. Bradbury, of the 
class of 1825, who headed the procession of 
alumni on commencement day at Bowdoin this. 
year, is one of the famous old men of the United 
States. He was in the Senate more than fifty 
years ago, where Benton, Calhoun, Clay, 
Houston and Webster were among his contem- 
poraries. His classmate, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
lived to be sixty years old, and yet Hawthorne 
has been dead more than a third of a century. 
‘The span of such a life is awe-inspiring. Has 


any other college an alumnus of seventy-four . 


years’ standing? 


The “honor” of the French army has 
received another vindication by the suicide of a 
Captain Cassagnade, at ‘Toulouse. Ile had sub- 
mitted to the local academy a poem of unusual 
merit, and a crown of amaranth was decreed to 
the supposed author, who had plagiarized all but 
the opening and closing stanzas. Being detected 
and exposed, he concluded that life was no longer 
worth living. If all who strain after praise or 
credit that does not belong to them should take 
themselves out of the world, who could estimate 
the possible reduction of the population! 


Blaz Patric is a strange-looking name 
to American eyes, but heroism like his is under- 
stood in any tongue. This poor Slav, a recent 
immigrant from Hungary, doing section work 
on a Cleveland railway, saw a woman, a few 
weeks ago, endangered by an approaching train. 
Springing to save her, he gave his life in the vain 
endeavor. The evils of immigration are evident 
enough, and our country wisely rejects many 
applicants to our shore 
necessary duty let us pause, now and then, to 
take off our hats to such brave and worthy 
immigrants as poor Blaz Patric. 

The popular impression of the effect 
of cold on disease germs has been made the 
excuse for gross carelessness about cleanliness in 
domestic and public processes and places. A 
low temperature has been considered a release 
from sanitary precautions. With the error, truth 
has had an unequal struzgle. An account of 
experiments with liquid air ought to open the 
eyes of the sanitarily blind. The temperature of 
liquid air is over three hundred degrees below 
zero, and the bacillus of diphtheria and the 
bacillus of typhoid fever exposed to such freezing 
conditions were neither killed nor checked in 
xtowth. The specialist who made the experiment 
declares that so far as our present knowledge 
permits of its application, cold cannot be relied 
on as a disinfectant, 














Men not yet old remember when the 
socalled “zoetrope’ came into vogue as an 
amusing toy for children, It was nothing but a 
development of or improvement upon the simpler 
device of a swiftly whirled card, the pictures on 
the two sides of which appeared to be blended 
into one. Now the “mutascope,” “cinemato- 
graph,” and other elaborate contrivances are 
only further developments of the same principle. 





Some of them have been put to scientific use, for | 


example, to illustrate to students the entire 
performance of a surgieal operation. ‘Thus what 





THE YOUTH’S 


anecdote told by a Southern delegate to the 


| National Suffrage Convention at Grand Rapids 


is amusingly illustrative. An island off the 


; Southern coast, inhabited by negroes, had as 
‘principal teacher in one of its schools a white 


woman, She was there as much in the capacity | 
of missionary as of teacher, and had so endeared | 
herself to the people by her self-saeriticing spirit, 





j that they unanimonsly elected her a member of 
I 


the school connnittee. The chairman, a pompous 
and prosperous negro, was so indignant that a 
woman should be thus honored, in detiance of all 
precedent, that he instantly resigned. “Now 
you’ve swore her in.’’ he said, “you kin swar me 
out. I isn't gwan to sit in no board with no 
woman !”” 


A BUCKRAM HERO. 


The cock that wears the eagle's skin 
Can promise what he ne'er could win, 
Lowell. 


< 





The French Deputies. 


HE French Chamber of Deputies is one of 
the noisiest and most excitable legislative 
bodies in the world. Spectators in the 

galleries, looking through the glasses of foreign | 
| prejudice, speak of it as a mob of politicians 
; incapable of taking a serious view of any public 
question. Like every other modern institution, | 
it has its virtues as well as its defects, and it | 
' represents the genius and temper of the nation, 

| What are known at Westminster and in| 
Washington as the courtesies of debate are! 
‘utterly disregarded by the French Deputies, | 
although they are the law-makers of the politest 





but in accepting this’ 





nation in Europe. Bores are not allowed to 
trespass upon the time or patience of the 

members, ‘The majority can shut off debate and 
i bring on a vote at any moment. The minority 
| in its turn can be merciless and disagreeable. It 
| cannot waste time in senseless obstruction, but 
it can interrupt ministers or debaters, and do 
violence to every principle of fair play. 

There are two sides to the shield. The 
tber of Deputies, under the stress of 
political excitement, is little better than a body 
of legislative rioters, yet it also has perfect 
command of its time and business, together with | 
aremarkable commiltee system by which every ) 
measure and financial yote is thoroughly 
discussed. 

It is at once a mob of screaming and unreason- 
able politicians and one of the most effective 
legislative machines in the world. It seems to 
|} do everything in a tumult, yet it is methodical 
jand businesslike in many of its processes. It 
illustrates the weak and the strong points of 
French character. In a real sense it stands for 
the French republic. 

The French Chamber seems destined to 
improve as time goes on, E y fresh decade 
witnesses a decline of the influence of the 
monarchical and imperial factions. When they 
have disappeared from French politics, there will 
be a natural division of the Deputies into two 
Republican parties, one more conservative and 
the other more progressive than the other. The 
leaders on each side will be the ministers of the 
day and the Opposition chiefs. 

The establishment of a doubleparty system 
will be a great gain. Another result cannot be 
deferred many years. The second-rate politicians 
and wire-pullers, who now secure election to the 
Chamber, will yield their places to a class of 
Deputies of higher character. 
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One of Our Heroes Tested. 


O many persons patriotism is exclusively 
T associated with gunpowder. ‘They think 
of a patriot as a man who puts on a 
uniform and fights for his country when it is 
assailed. This is too narrow a view. Good 
citizenship is patriotism. Ile who goes to a 
j caucus with no other object than to see that 
| good men are nominated is a patriot. So is the 
man who exerts his influence and gives his 
| vote to turn out of office a “boodle” alderman or 
' to defeat acorrupt legislator, Any political duty 
| performed for the public good, any sacritice of 
personal convenience, or ambition, or interest 
for the public welfare, is patriotism. 
The patriotism of Gen. Leonard Wood, 
military governor of the province of Santiago, 
| was put to the test the other day, ‘The managers 
| of a large corporation, who admired his eminent 
executive abilities, wanted to put him at the 
j head of their enterprise. lle was offered, it is 
j said, a salary of thirty thousand dollars. That 
‘is about five times as much as he receives from 
; the government for the work he is doing at 
| Santiago. He declined the offer, and has gone 
back to Santiago to clean drains, tight yellow 
fever, tranquilize a restless population, and to do 
his utinost to give the Cubans an object-lesson 








was once a trifling toy has become a source of | in honest government. 


high artistic entertainment, and a means of | 


scientific instruction, 1t is another proof that 
nothing is too IL or cheap to be without some 
value, if only men can find out how to use it. 
To be tenacious of his rights and priv- 
fleges,—real or fancied,—while at the same time 





he may be forgetful of the rights and privileges | 





People who think only of what is called the 
“main chance’? conclude that General Wood , 
made a grave mistake. He threw away an 


| opportunity to receive a large income, possibly | 
ito make a fortune in honorable enterprise, that 


he might serve a people who are certain to 
misunderstand and criticize him, and some of 
whom will hate him for the very measures | 


of others, ig no more peculiar to the white man | which he takes for their welfare. 


than to his brethren of any shade of color, Ab 


Those who take the broader view, and 


COMPANION. 


especially those who know how great the need is 
of such administrators in public affairs as 
General Wood, will understand that he was not 


fighting near Santiago than when he unhesi- 
tatingly put aside his own pecuniary interests 
for the public good. This is patriotism—and 
worthy of emulation and of the highest honor. 
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HOPE AND WORK. 


Work without hope draws nectar Ina steve, 
And hope without an object cannot live. 
Coleridge. 


———__+4»+—___. 


What Wealthy Women Are Doing. 


ITHIN a few weeks there has been 

much comment on the fact that several 

wealthy women of New York, Illinois 
and California have given large sums—said to 
range from two hundred thousand dollars to 
ten million dollars—for the establishment or 
further endowment of various educational 
institutions. 

In Boston, it is not forgotten that the kinder- 
garten system, now incorporated into the plan of 
public instruction, was originally established on 
a large scale and maintained for years by one 
woman at a cost to herself of about two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars; and that 
the school of Normal Gymnastics, which has 
furnished teachers to many American cities, 
owes its existence to another woman, who 
devoted eighty thousand dollars to the intro- 
duction of the Swedish method of physical 
culture, from her firm persuasion that it would 
help to secure sound aud vigorous bodies to 
future generations of men and women, 

It has been a fashion to say that the interests 
and sympathies of women are personal rather 
than public. Yet the above are only a few 
among many proofs that expanding freedom and 
intelligence are doing for women of the better 
sort just what they are doing for the better sort 
of men, They are developing public spirit, 
| breadth of view, and a fine sense of responsibility 
for the wise use of power. 

‘These instances of generosity are conspicuous 
only from the size of the figures. But the story 
of the widow and her two mites may suggest a 
truer measure for motives and services. 

Thousands of women are continually reénfore- 
jing and advancing the interests of education, 
civilization and religion by many forms of lowly 
service and unseltish sacrifice. The maternal 
instinet can never desert the family ; but the true 
woman's heart is also a fountain of love for all 
humanity. 
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Display and Outlay. 


R. WILLIAM A RCILER, an Englishman 
who was not long since hospitably 
welcomed in’ literary circles” in 

country, on his return home told some blunt. 
truths of our hospitality which are well worth 
the consideration of Americans. 

He cordially recognized the heartiness and 
sincerity of his hosts, but adds, ‘American 
hospitality is apt to be too profuse. Why 
should a hard-working brother journalist 
entertain me on a scale which would betit a 
millionaire? ‘The possibility of returning the 
compliment in kind affords me poor consolation. 
A dinner three times more expensive than you 
want is not sweetened by the thought that you 
may in turn give your host a dinner three times 
more expensive than he wants, Nobody but 
the keeper of the 5 the gainer.” 

Another candid Englishman who was {ted in 





that he had seen nothing of American family 
and home life. 

“Every evening,” he said, “I sit down to the 
same formal dinner in a different house, every 
course alike from the oysters on the shell to 
the liquors. Sometimes the same waiters are 
behind our chairs, Why is it that no one asks 


and potatoes at noon?” 
The same love of display is seen among us in 
the custom of wedding presents. Are we not as 


and outlay are not the highest expression of 


good will? 
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Cabinet Meetings. 


N each Tuesday and Friday, when the 
President is in Washington, the members. 
of his Cabinet go to the White House at 








with him. On these days—“Cabinet day: 
they are called—general visitors find it impossible 
to see the President, and usually rather difficult 
to see any of his Cabinet ministers, for the 
President and his advisers endeavor to devote 
these two days each week to quiet executive 
work, 

‘The meetings are held in an historie chamber 
on the second tloor of the White House, the 
view from which, commanding the extensi 
private grounds of the Executive Mansion, the 
Washington Monument and the placid Potomac 
River, is one of the most beautiful in Washington, 














more truly a patriot when, in the midst of a, 
storm of bullets, he led the Rouzh Riders in the | 


this; 


Boston, New York and Philadelphia complained | 
j eyed the millennial gown with interest, and pres- 


me to share his buckwheat cakes and steak in| 
the morning, or to help the children with chops | 


a people old enough to understand that display | 





eleven o'clock in the forenoon for consultation 


! wore the brooch eve 
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with the Secretary of State on his right hand 
and the Secretary of the ‘Treasury on his left. 
The other Cabinet ministers occupy seats in the 
order in which they rank officially, the Secretary 
of War and the Attorney-General following 
those already named, and then the Postmaster- 
General, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture. ‘The 
two last named occupy chairs at the foot of the 
table, Several subjects usually come before 
each meeting, either at the instance of the 
President or of one of his advisers. Just now 
conditions in the Philippines oecupy most of the 
attention of the Cabinet meetings, 

One peculiarity of these gatherings is the fact 
that no record of them is kept. No clerk or 
stenographer is in attendance, Sometimes, 
after the meeting, one of the Cabinet ministers 
will tell the newspaper correspondents informally 
what has been done; at other times absolute 
secrecy is maintained. 

What really takes place at these sessions, if it 
could always be known, would undoubtedly 
make many an interesting chapter of current 
American history. 
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Interview With a King. 


N ex-minister to Greece from this country, 
Mr. Fern, recently told a story to iHustrate 
the simplicity of manners in the court at 

Athens, 

Commodore —, then captain of the United 
States Navy, was a few years ago in command 
of a war-ship at Athens. He was an extremely 
modest, shy man,.who avoided all society but 
that of the family of the minister, who had long 
been his friends. One day he came in, and with 
a@ look of annoyance produced @ card stamped 
with the royal arms. 
ing George bas asked me to dinner!” he said. 
“Such nonsense! What shall I do at a royal 
banquet?” 

“You will enjoy the dinner,” his friends said. 
“King George is a man worth knowing, on or off 
a throne.” 

“Well, I can’t go. 
agement.” 

That does not matter. 
invitation is a command.” 

The cap nh grumbled, but his friends laughed. 
“Come and tell us about the banquet when it is 
over,” they sald. 

The morning after the dinner the captain 
appeared with a beaming countenance. “I am 
amazed!” he said. “I was ushered into a parlor 
where a pleasant, Intelligent-looking man was 
sitting, with one child on his knee and another 
beside him, He shook hands as cordially as any 
American gentleman would have done. 

“«These are my children,’ he said. ‘We are 
telling riddles, Can you guess riddles, captain?’ 

“We told riddles and then played games. The 
fun almost degenerated into a romp. The little 
princess sat on my knee, and when dinner was 
announced and the children were dismissed, they 
clung to me and begged me to come again. If all 
royalties are like these, there is nothing in them 
to be afraid of or to dislike.” 

The captain afterward became the trusted 
friend of King George, who doubtless discerned 
in him the qualities which have since made bim a 
well-known commander. 





I'll decline. I have another 






You must go. A royal 
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A Cameo Brooch. 


N the time of the Millerite delusion, when the 
end of the world was expected by a great 
many excitable and credulous people, two 

sisters, Aarilla and Sabina, were living in a New 
England village. Aurilla was unmarried; Sabina 
was the wife of a fervent Millerite, whose belief 
she shared. She was, indeed, sewing on her 
white “ascension robe" when Aurilla came in 
one day to call. It had been sensibly agreed 
between the two that the end of the world and all 
matters pertaining to it were subjects to be 
avoided between them. Nevertheless, Aurilla 





ently leaned forward and fingered it. 

“Sabina,” she asked, “how are you going to 
finish the neck of this—this new dress?” 

“Plain band,” responded Sabina, 

“Going to wear a brooch with it?” 

“No,” said Sabina. 

Aurilla tidgeted, but soon she plucked up cour- 
age tos her errand. If Sabina believed the 









superfluous; and since her departing 
robe was to be worn unadorned, why should she 
not make over to her non-Millerite sister her 
cameo brooch—the one possession which Aurilla 
had always admitted she really coveted. 

Sabina hesitated, but seeing that a refusal 
would be interpreted as an evidence of incom- 
plete faith, she presently went for the brooch, 
and returning, delivered it into her sister’s hands. 

It is needless to add that the world was not 
destroyed at the announced date, and the cameo 
pin remained with Aurilla. Sabina never men 
tioned it. Indeed, in her return to reason, spe 
Was too ashamed of her former delusion to speak 

ingly of anything pertaining to the time while 
it lasted. But Aurilla was not comfortable. She 
inday, and it was much 
admired, but in her own opinion, and she shrewdly 
suspected in that of her neighbors’, also, the 
way in which she had obtained it could not be 
approved, 

Thanksgiving morning she came to Sabina's 
house, with the brooch in a@ little parcel, and 
offered to return it; but Sabina declined to 
aceept it. She could not, she said, take back 
what she had once yoluntarily given aw: 
Aurilla refused to keep it. There was a q 
ind the sisters parted so angry they were not on 
speaking terms for a year. Then Sabina’s hus- 
band intérfered and arranged a compromise, and 




















‘The President sits at the head of the table, | thereafter, soTongas the tworsisters lived, they 
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proudly wore the brooch alternate years, reckon- 
ing from Thanksgiving to Thanksgiving. 

Such is the story handed down with a great, 
old-fashioned, oval cameo brooch in one New} 
England family. 
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SOMETHING UNUSUAL. 


The sight of a white-haired bishop standing on | 
the footboard of an English ’bus for the express | 
purpose of taking the passengers’ money and 
tickets, and otherwise acting as conductor, was 
one that might have been seen in a London street 
not very long ago. 

The situation a few minutes before had been 
almost tragical. The conductor was collecting 
fares on the top of his ’bus, when a lurch or jolt 
threw him from the roof to the street. The fall 
was a heavy one, and the unlucky man came 
down headlong. No one expected to see him on 
his feet again, but he picked himself up, staggered 
pluckily to the footboard of his *bus, and essayed 
to resume his duties. 

His face was white as death, his forehead was 
badly cut, and he quivered in every limb. Several 
passengers gathered round him and tried to per-)} 
suade him to go off to the hospital in the next cab, 
for fear of any intcrnal injury; but the poor 
fellow continued to grip the brass hand-rail, 
although with shaking fingers. 

“No,” he said, “I must keep at work. 
leave my ’bus. I dursn’t, indeed.” 

Then out from the crowd stepped the white- 
haired figure of Dr. J. L. Paterson, the learned 
Roman Catholic titular bishop of Emmaus. 

“Don’t be foolish, my friend,” he said, in his kind 
way. “Off you go to the hospital in that cab. 
Give me your bell-punch, cash-bag and tickets, 
and I’ll look after these people for you to the end 
of the journey.” 

He tripped on to the footboard with a vigorous 
step that would do credit to a man thirty years 
his junior, fully meaning what he said. It was 
no wonder there was a disposition to cheer. 
However, the distinguished ecclesiastic’s services 
in the capacity of "bus conductor, although freely 
offered, were not called for. Passengers quitted 
the ’bus, and the driver drove it off to the yard, 
presumably, leaving the conductor free to secure 
surgical treatment. 





I dursn’t 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CALL. 


The scrupulous attention to small duties which | 
was a mark of Lincoln’s greatness is shown in 
a characteristic story which Anson P. Morrill, 
governor of Maine in the fifties, used to tell of 
the President. 

Mr. Morrill, who was a member of Congress 
from Maine at the time, had exacted a promise 
from Mr. Lincoln to appoint a certain man post- 
master of a town in his district. This was 
equivalent to an appointment, and Mr, Morrill 
went home and forgot about the matter. 

The next morning about five o’clock the 
representative was startled from sleep by a rap 
upon his door, and the bell-boy thrust a card into 
his hand bearing the name, “A. Lincoln.” 

The hour was so incongruous with the idea of a 
presidential visit that Mr. Morrill did not think of 
its possibility. 

“Who is this man Lincoln, that he should wake 
me at this unearthly hour?” he exclaimed, and 
just then the tall, familiar figure of the President 
of the United States appeared in the doorway. 

“Mr. Morrill,” said he, “I gave you a promise 
yesterday, expecting to fulfil it to-day. You have 
aright to exact its performance, but I have called 
upon you to ask you to relieve me of my pledge, 
and to explain to you why it is necessary for me 
to prefer this request.” 

“But, Mr. President, why did you not send for 
me to call upon you?” 

“I have called on you instead, because I am 
asking you a favor; and I have called at this 
early hour for a reason which I am sure you will 
appreciate. The President is not ordinarily at | 
liberty to make such a call as this, and cannot 
well do it publicly.” 

Mr. Lincoln then went on to give his reasons, 
and it is searcely necessary to add that they were 
entirely adequate. 
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VISITING-CARDS. 


The Emperor of Germany believes in being | 
sufficiently represented—even on a visiting-card. | 
No ordinary sized piece of pasteboard will suffice | 
for him. His cards are the largest in use in 
Europe, and can almost vie with those used by | 
the mandarins of China. They measure no less | 
than six inches in length and four in width. On 
the upper line is the single word, “Wilhelm,” and | 
below are the words, “Deutscher Kaiser’ and 
“Koenig von Preussen.” The words are printed | 
in large, fat German script letters. Of course the 
emperor does not carry these imposing sheets of 
pasteboard himself. They are confided to his 
chasseur, or body servant, who follows him. 

The other sovereigns of Europe are content 
with more modest visiting-cards, the words upon 
them being in Latin script. Among the most 
simple in size and appearance are those of the 
Emperor of Austria and the Prince of Wale 
The prince has two sets of cards, one for use 
abroad, and the other for England. The English 
one bears the words, “The Prince of Wales,” the 
other the French equivalent, “Prince de Galles.” 
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WEBSTER, CHOATE AND EDMUNDS. 
Some needful repairs in the library of the 








Supreme Court in the Capitol at Washington 
recently recalled to the venerable E 
Edmunds his first visit to that library many years 
before he entered the Senate. Mr. Edmunds had 
been ordered South for his health, and stopping 
at Washington, secured permission, as a young 
lawyer, to browse in the court library. | 

He had just taken down a book at random, | 
when Webster and Chote. in earnest discussion, | 








THE YOUTH’S 


entered the room. The young man could not but 
hear. With lightening eye he turned over the 
pages of his book, and laying his finger upon 
a certain paragraph, slipped the volume into 
Webster’s hand. The great man read, and 
exclaimed, triumphantly, “I am right! Here is 
the very authority. Young man, I am greatly 
obliged to you.” 

“Young man,” echoed Choate, “I am not at all 
obliged to you.” But his smile made the words a 


| compliment no less cherished than those of his 


great opponent in the lawsuit. 

“Be accurate and honest and love your books,” 
s Rufus Choate’s reiterated injunction to all 
his child friends. Young Edmunds’s instant 
ability to find the authority in question, as well 
as his long and honorable career in all the 
intervening years, are proofs confirmatory of the 
rewards of such a course, 





AN HISTORIC SLIP OF PAPER. 


A scrap of paper that carries one back to the 
very atmosphere of a great decisive battle in the 
world’s history is among the historical treasures 
of Blenheim House. On the paper are a dozen 
lines seribbled in pencil. They were written by 
the Duke of Marlborough at the close of the fierce 
struggle at Blenheim. 


The tumult of battle was rolling westward 
where French and Bavarians were in disordere: 
retreat, with Marlborough’s cavalry riding fiercely 
in their rear. The slopes of the hills and the 
marshy plain were strewn with thirty thousand 
killed and wounded. 

But Marlborough, with the excitement of the 
Fess fight yet strong within him, pulled up his 
horse on oné of the little rustic bridges across the 
Schwanbuch, and scribbled these dozen lines to 
his imperious wife in London, to tell her of the 
great event. 

Apparently, says the Cornhill Magazine, the 
duke borrowed the scrap of paper from some 
member of his staff, for on the back of it are the 
faded items of a tavern bill. He used the parapet 
of the bridge for a writing-desk. He had been 
seventeen hours in the saddle, most of that time 
riding in the very heart of one of the, greatest 
battles in all history, yet the letters are firm in 
shape, a curious testimony to that serenely un- 
shakeable temperament which was Marlborough’s 
most striking characteristic. 


CHINESE METHODS. 


When we consider the vast strides which our 
cities have taken in the science of sanitation and 
in general public improvements, it is interesting 
to learn how the authorities in Chinese cities have 
spent the last third of a century. 


“T visited Peking,” says Lord Charles Beresford, 
“about thirty years ago. On my return last year 
I found it unchanged, except that it was thirt) 
times dirtier, the smells thirty times more insuif- 
ferable, and the roads thirty years the worse for 
wear. A few weeks ago a mule was drowned in 
a hole in the middle of the roadway, just opposite 
one of the foreign legations.” 

The reason for this condition of things is quite 
plain when we learn that the six oll lamps at 
present employed to illuminate the streets of 
Peking represent the expenditure of a liberal 
budget for street lighting, as well as a handsome 
salary to the mandarin who oversees the work. 

It is additionally instructive to note that upon 





investigation Lord Charles was unable to ascertain 
the locality of any one of the six lamps! The 
inference is that it was too “dark” to find them. 


AN ARCTIC BILL OF FARE. 


The Arctic region is no place for epicures. The 
men who explored Franz Josef Land under the 
command of Mr. F. G. Jackson were by no means 
dainty in their tastes, but their leader tells us, in 
his diary, that during the long winters, when the 
birds had migrated to the south, monotonous was 
not the word to describe the bill of fare. 


We are none of us in love with walrus meat. It 
is very tough, coarse and dark in color, and has a 
distinct flavor of iodine. Every day Lam having 
all the blood of the animals killed kept and frozen. 
Every day a pound or so of the frozen blood is 
chipped out with an axe and added to our 
soup. The fat of the walrus we find peculiarly 
up! leasant. 

should like to place either walrus or bear, 
cooked a Arctic, before a London club man, and 
be privileged to wateh his expression and hear his 
remarks. 





A “HYMN OF SCIENCE.” 


Some “Hymns of Science” have lately been put 
forth by an American publisher, designed to take 
the place of Christian hymns with those who have 
seen fit to give up the worship of the church, but 
who still feel a reverent spirit. 

It is likely t! the language of these hymns 
will restrict their use to a limited circle. Here 
are specimen stanzas, which we find reprinted in 






| an exchange: 


Unity of Nature’s laws. 
Cosmic order, without flaws, 
In us all thy power stirs. 

. rn of all design, 
f the Universe! 





Sweet Nirvana, 

Highest Jhana! 

Rapture sweeter than all pleasures, 
Thou the measure of all measures, 
Thou the treasure of all treasures, 

O immortal Buddhahood! 


SAVED FROM LOSS. 


Some time ago a man having two hundred and 
sixty dollars in fresh government notes, put the 
roll of money into the pocket of his nightshirt 
upon going to bed. He went off the next morning 
without thinking of what he had done, and his 
wife sent the garment that day, with other articles, 
to a steam laundry. 


Before the man realized it, his money 
churned in the great washing-machine 
had piready, been soaked in soap-suds. 
were found reduced almost to pulp, and 
experts in the redemption division of the Tre ry 
at Washington, where they were sent, could pick 
out enough pieces, bit by bit, to be sure of their 
number and denominations. 

They then guve the man new Dills in place of 
those which had been so nearly destroyed, for this 
is one of the duties of the redemption division. 
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COMPANION. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 








Dummer Academy, sourn Byrietp, Mass. 
26th year begins September 14, 1899. Thorough prep- 
aration for Harvard ‘ale and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Special attention given to E: Ri 
dividual Instruction, $500. PERLEY L. HORS 

Reference by permission, President Chas. 


VOIGE FIND THE BEST SCHOOL OF ORATORY 


8. 8. Curry, Leland Powers. Ten 
teachers. Cat. free. School of Expression, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Copy of Expression, a new Review and list of Books for stamp. 


Why did 6 universities in a week apply to Dr. Cw for 
D kes somes!” EXPRESSION 
Dental School of Harvard University, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
31st Year begins Sept. 2%. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and pas exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
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yigor of manhood was assured by physical training at 
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Shipping Depor- JOHN 


Unlike those food preparations that are liable to stimu- 
late the brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its 
composition that which makes strong bone and good teeth; good 
flesh and blood ; is easy of digestion ; and which acts as a preven- 
tative of the many intestinal disorders incidental to childhood. 
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é A STURDY IMPERIAISGRANUM BOY 
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“I have four boys, all raised on IMPERIAL GRANUM 
exclusively, never having tasted mother’s milk. One boy is center 
rush on his football team, and the four boys vary from feet 11 inches 
to 6 feet 3 inches in height, and weigh from 165 to 195 Ibs. 
What more could be said! 


All very 
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When morning sets the world astir, 
And footsteps echo merrily, 

No traveller crosses the old bridge 
Save only Memory and me, 

And the light-footed breeze, that goes 

Swift journeys, whither no one knows. 


The vagrant mists are creeping off 
To amoke their pipes behind the hill; 
White sails are flying out at sea; 
But here it is so still, so still, 
I seem to hear the pale, wild rose 
Her soft lids to the light unclose. 


No longer, now, high piled with grain, 
The farin-carts toward the griat-mill pass; 
No longer, now, the farm-hand goes 
To woo at eve the miller's lass. 
Deserted, even on market day, 
‘The old bridge stands, forlorn'and gray. 





There is no spot in all the land 
Where lies so thick the mold of years; 
Young spring may trim the willow boughs 
That lean agalnat ita wosny piers, 
And hang a bluebell by the sill, 
But all seems old and haunted still. 


The kine-bells’ music echoes here 
From sweet home lanes, like something sad, 
The beeches on the sunny banks 
Sing all the day, but are not glad; 
And only songs of long ago 
Does any May-thrilled robin know. 


Old bridge, but little space you span, 
Acros the creek to Alderhead, 
And yet along your mossy floor, 
That crumbles underneath my tread, 
I travel far and far away 
To the dim land of Yesterday. 


SUSAN HARTLEY SWRTT. 





The Son of His Father. 


QHE following story was told the 
writer by the wife of the man 
whose struggle for moral victory 
it so impressively describes. We 
will call him Mr. Marsh, but of 
course that is not his name. 

“When I married Mr. Marsh,” 
said the lady, ‘(I knew that I loved 
him, but 1 knew very little about 
him or his parents. We had not 

been married many days when I 
asked him to take me to church. His face grew 
very grave, but he assented. We had never been 
inside of a church together before. Mr. Marsh 
was a hard-working business man, who was 
apparently well off. He was, moreover, exceed- 
ingly economical in his expenditures, and some- 
times so close that it caused me surprise and pain. 

“That morning the minister chose for his text 
these words of Matthew, ‘Call no man your 
father upon the earth.’ To this sermon Mr. Marsh 
was exceedingly attentive. When the collection 
‘was announced, he took from his pocket a ten- 
cent piece to put into the box. I whispered, 
asking him not to put in a less sum than a dollar. 
He paled strangely, and after biting his lips, 
apparently with great reluctance he found a 
dollar and put it in. I never knew until later 
what that ninety cents cust him. 

“Not very long after this I told him that a 
family very much in need of help had been 
brought to my notice, and I wanted him to give 
me ten dollars to save them from starvation. 

‘Impossible!’ he cried. ‘It is too much 
money. I cannot afford it. It will bankrupt 
me.’ 

“Then again he turned very pale, while his 
lips worked nervously; but he suddenly pulled 
out his pocketbook, took a ten-dollar bill from it, 
and threw it at me with a strange, dry laugh. 

“ ‘There,’ he said, ‘take it, quick! Take it 
before I repent of it!’ and hurried from the room. 





Suddenly it flashed before me, could my husband | », 


be a miser? Impossible! for he was so tender 
and kind. That evening I asked him to tell me 
the cause of his strange conduct. 

“It seems that his father was a notorious 
miser. Rich, with a tine business, he had saved 








and saved, and literally did not allow himself 
proper food. His name became a byword for | 
meanness and parsimony in his neighborhood, 
and when he died alone, it was found that he 
had literally starved himself to death, 

“This fatal inheritance manifested itself early 
in the son. To give was torture. Generosity 
was almost a physical impossibility. When he 
married, he made up his mind that his wife 
should not suffer as his mother had suffered, and 
that he would not meet his father s ignominious 
end. | 

“Then began the struggle. This he found, 
after a severe and painful contlict, was only made 
possible by accepting God as his father and 
God's service as his true possession. After the 
first desperate plunge into good deeds, the man | 
bevan to hurry to charity, lest, if he dallied with 
opportunities to do good, it might escape him. | 

“Pretty soon it began to be known that Mr. | 
Marsh was a benevolent man, who gave to many | 
good objects, and many a subscription paper was | 
headed by his name. No one suspected what. 
the beginnings of his generosity had cost him. 
The agony of remodelling his nature was like 
that of straightening a crooked limb: but before | 
he realized it, the process began its healing 
effects, and now what once was almost an | 
impossibility has become a holy passion,” 

The lady stopped. ‘Tears trembled in’ her 
eyes, for she had answered the question, “How | 
did Mr. Marsh happen to give such a magnificent ' 
hospital to the city of his adoption?” He had | 






THE YOUTH'’S 


done it because he was the son of his earthly 
father, and because he and his Heavenly Father 
were becoming one. It was an atonement and a 
thanksgiving that only the wife understood. 


——__~+o+_—__. 


A Painter’s Peculiarity. 


The French artist, Meissonier, as he is described | 
in the Contemporary Review by the great Russian | 
painter and war correspondent, Vasili Veres- 
chagin, was singularly absent-minded. His nature 
was so affectionate and candid that this little 
shortcoming was overlooked by his close friends, 
but it often offended those who knew him less 
intimately. 


“Ts it true,” he once asked Alexandre Dumas, 
“that Iam hated by many?” 

“That may be. Your talent, your fame, the price 
you ask for your pictures —"” 

“I don’t mean that. 


to iny character.” 
They think you proud andj 


“Yes, it is true. 
haughty.” 

“But I swear to you that it is not true. The 
fact is that I’m always absorbed in thinking about 
the gesture or grouping, of my, figures, or of the 
tone of the picture on which Tam at work. This 
accounts for my absent-mindedness. By the by, 
tell me, is Giraud dead?” 

“No, he is not dead; he is alive.” 

“Then I must have met him yesterday! He 
accosted me and asked how I was. Not recog- 
nizing him, I answered, ‘Thank you, I am all 
right” Only afterward did I remember that it 
was a familiar face, and now I am sure it was 
Charles Giraud! To be sure, to be sure! Where 
does he live?” 

When Dumas told him the address, Meissonier 
snatched up his overcoat, his cap and stick, and 
dragged the author with him to Giraud’s house. 
As soon as he entered he threw himself into the 
arms of Giraud, and with tears in bis eyes, asked 
him to forgive his coldness of the previous day. 

This anecdote had a personal Interest for me, 
says Vere: agin, as something similar had hap- 

hed to myself. One day, while waiting at the 

zare St. Lazare for the train to my, Place at 
Maisons-Lafiite, Alexandre Duinas asked me: 

“T dare say you often meet Meissonier here?” 

“Sometimes; but now I pass him by.” 

“How is that?” 

“He remembers one with diMeulty. Last time 
he shook bands with me and looked at me so. 
exed that I thought it best to go my own 


I mean those who object 











way. 

“But surely he did net know you at the 
moment! 

“That may be. But it is rather awkward. It 
might be taken as impor tunity, ou my part.” 

OW hi xclaimed Dumas. “He spends 
ygnizing his friends and in 








making enemies! 

Dumas must_ hi tol 
conversation, for shor 
up and down the wait 
met the artist with a tende 
greeting. 

“Tam sorry to have to confess, howeve: E 
Vereschagin, “that I pretended not to notice bim, 
and passed him by. It was only after 1 heard 
from Dinnas what had happened fo Giraud that 1 
realized how unjustly I had behaved toward the 
great and absent-minded artist.” 


Meissonier 
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A Governor Cuts Red Tape. 


An anecdote is told of the late ex-Gov. Roswell 
P. Flower of New York which illustrates a certain 
broad serviceability in his character, and also his 
ingenuity of mind. When he was governor of the 
state, there was, one summer, a scare on the sub- 
ject of the introduction of chglera from abroad, 
and certain steamers arriving from Europe were 
rigidly quarantined, although the danger of the 
introduction of the disease was slight. 


It happened that the governor had just pur- 
chased the Fire Island hotel, which lay in an 
isolated position not far from the spot in New 
York bay where the quarantine ships were lying. 
It was at that moment unoccupied by guests, and 
the idea struck the benevolent governor that the 

ople on the ships would be much more com- 
fortable, as well as much more out of the danger 
of taking the cholera which might be on board, if 
they were in his big house than if they remained 
on the steamers. So he invited them to come 
ashore. If there was any cholera, he said, it 
could be effectually prevented from spreading 
from the hotel. : 

But no sooner was the permission given than 
the inhabitants of an adjacent section of Lon; 
Island, taken with a panic, procured the issue o! 
an injunction forbidding any one to go ashore. 
This Injunction was brought just as a transfer 

oat, crowded with passengers, had come up to 
the wharf at Fire Island. 

It was a fearful night on the water, and the 
passengers could not be got back to the steam- 
ship The injunction could not be dissolved 
before morning, if it could be then, and meantime 
the crowded passengers must remain cooped up 
on the transfer boat. 

Governor Flower, apprised of the situation, 
called his legal adviser and asked: 

“What will happen if these people come ashore 
in spite of the Injunction?” 
hey will all have to be arrested and locked 
up.” sald the lawy 

The governor jected amoment. “Very well.” 
“Let them come ashore, Then let them 
led and locked up—in the Fire [sland | 























This order was carried out. The passengers all 
came ashore, were put through the fori of an 
arrest, and were conducted to comfortable reoms 
in the big hotel, where they h: 
altentic The front door of the hotel w 
















—but the passengers greatly e Joye their eap- 
tivity. They were soon released; the law was 
‘ultifled, and nobody bad the cholera. 


———_+o+—___ 


Two Heroes. 


In 1864 @ vessel built for the South American 
fruit trade was bought by the United States 
government, and remodelled into a gunboat for 
the Southern blockade. Its commander was 
Captain Ramson, “the hero of Grand Gulf;” and 
in honor of bis special acts of bravery at the 
ing of that p the boat was rechristened | 
the Grand Gulf, D.D. Babcock, in the New Voice, | 
gives a story of two members of the crew 


The crew of two hundred and sixty men was 
made up of many nationalities, including one | 
Chinaman, two amen, and about half a 
dozen negroes of the negroes were from 
the island of Jamz Lyman Hyde, a mulatto, 
and Henry Jackson, a full-blooded African: men 
alittle above the medium height, but of gigantic 
breadth of shoulder and strength’ of limb. 
My attention was first attracted to these men in 

aily prayer-meeting for colored men way | 
forward” on the gun-deck of the receiving-ship 
Fermont. A mob of rough Irishmen had gathered 









































COMPANION. 


to “guy” them with coarse jests, oaths and_ridi- 
cule, throwing old shoes and other available 


} nissiles at the heads of the kneeling figures, and 


making the one who was “leading” in prayer an 
especial mark. The calmness with which the 
two men received insults and stinging blows, 
and the lofty, almost parental, tenderness which 
they manifested toward their tormentors, was 
something the like of which I had never before 
witnessed. 

From Jim Gresham, an_ English boatswain’s 
mate, I learned the particulars of an event which 
occurred a little before I became a member of 
the crew. 

A fire, which may have been smoldering for 
weeks in the coal-bunkers, suddenly burst forth 
with such violence that the coal-heavers, firemen 
and engineers were driven out by the heat, smoke 
and gas. 

All hands were called to fire-quarters, and the 
hatches were closely secured to smother the fire. 
The great hose was stretched out and the pumps 
started. The executive officer in a few words 
explained the situation to the men: that to save 
the ship the coal-bunkers must be deluged, that 
to carry the hose below into the gas and smoke, 
and endure the enveloping clouds of steam that 
would be produced, was a desperate undertaking, 
and he ended by ealling for two volunteers. 

After a few moments of silence, the burly forms 
of Lyman Hyde and Henry Jackson moved to the 
front, and with their customary quiet cheerfulness 
each announced, “I'll go, sir!” “I'll go, sir!” 

When the ropes were tied about under their 
arms, and they disappeared down the iron ladder 
under the enveloping tarpaulin, dragging the great 
hose after them, no one expected to see them 
again alive. 

A little later two limp bodies, scorched, suffo- 
cated, apparently lifeless, were drawn up and 
laid on the deck, the hatch covers were removed, 
and soon others were enabled to xo below and 
complete the work that saved the ship. Hyde 
and Jackson were restored to life, and after 
weeks of suffering, to health. 


—_ <> 


A Fire of Leaves. 


‘To-day the leaves October winds had strown 
ied in heaps, and thereto set bright fire, 

Then watched the flame leap thro’ the fragrant pyre 

And lick, red-tongued, the white smoke wreaths 

upthrown. 

And as I looked, across my thought was blown 

A gust of pity born of dim desire 

For days now dead, that [should see expire 

In shuddering ashes breath of beauty flown 

‘The tender green that flooded April's boug 

The shadows flickering o'er the happy gr: 

Deep glooms of summertide, the night-w 

And crimson pomp when frosts of autumn pass, 

Ah, how much more than leaves [ burn!—Hut then, 

“Twill come again, my heart, "twill come again! 

ILLIAM LUCIUS GRAVER. 

























Be 
Meat and 'Taties. 


Robert Stephen Hawker, the famous vicar of 
Morwenstow, known far beyond his little Cornish 
parish for his wit, his verses, his eccentricities 
and his kindness of heart, was, as a young man, 
extremely fond of practical jokes. While an 
undergraduate at Oxford he mounted one night 
to the cottage rvof of Nanny Heale, an old woman 
commonly reputed to be a witch, and peering 
down her chimney flue, saw her crouched before 
the fire, watching an fron kettle full of potatoes. 
Very quictly the mischievous student lowered a 
rope with a hook at the end, hooked the kettle, 
and drew it slowly up—up—up, and out of sight. 


Poor, near-sighted old Nanny, when she saw 
her trusted utensil vanishing thus mysteriously, 
peered after it in blinking bewilderment, crying 
out in despair at the top of her voice: 

“Massy ’pon my sinful soul! Art gawn off— 
*taties and all?” 

A moment later there was a knock at the door. 
Young Hawker had returned the kettle, and 
hidden himself near enough to hear her joyful 
exclamation as she nearly stumbled over the 
repentant wanderer. 

“So, then,” she cried, “theer’t eome back to 
holt! Ay, ’tis a-cold out o’ doors!” 

Oddly enough, the student’s jest directly bene- 
fited hfs victim, for when she went about the next 
day telling her tale, the authorities supposed that 
the poor old creature’s wits were leaving her, and 
compassionately increased her weekly allowance 
from the town. 

If he puzzled old Nanny about her queerly 
behaving ’taties, however, another old woman, 
Joan Treworgy, of the tiny Cornish seaport of 
Boscastle, once puzzled him and a friend of his 
nearly as much. They stopped, very hungry, at 
her little inn, “The Ship,” and inquired what fare 
was to be had. 

“Meat and 'taties,” said Joan, adding scorn- 
fully, “some call ‘em purtaties, but we always 
says ’taties here.” 

‘he guests inquired what kind of meat—veal, 
lamb, beef or mutton—she would provide. 

“Meat,” she responded, “nice, wholesome meat 
and ’taties,” and no more would she says 

The meal was at length served. he ’taties 
were good, and the meat was not bad, but it was 
pecullar. They could not “ it. It was 
tender and not unsavory, but it had _no familiar 
outline or joint or bouve about it. The hungry 
youths ate, but felt a trifle squeamish, and when 

Hawk uggested that it might be a “piece of 
Boscastle baby,” his friend dashed hastily to the 
kitchen to make further inquiries—in vain. Old 
Joan still stuck serenely to her “meat and 'taties,” 
and with that they had ‘to be content. 

Not till years afterward did they le; 
meat which had been served to them 
known to Boscastle kitchens alone 
it Was roast young seal! 
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Madam Hippo’s Way. 


The following fragment from the domestic life 
of a respectable family of hippopotamt ts furnished 
by Mr. A.D. Bartlett, the author of “Wild Animals 
in Captivil and for many years superintendent 
of the Loudon Zodlogical Gardens. 








In the beginning the hippo’s were a peaceful | 


as born a third 
ned Guy Fawkes, 
When Guy was eight 


family of two, but in time the 
one, The baby was ebri: 
although it was a female. 
months old, and after her devoted mother had 
taught her to swim, it was deemed time to allow 
her to enter her father’s den, 

Now Obaysch, the father, had been a bachelor 
dent of the gardens for twenty-three years, 
is domestic habits were but imperteetly formed 
He was even what might be termed “alittle set 
in his ways,” and was not disposed to regard the 
constant companionship of his wife and litle 
daughter with favor. 

On the morning of the introduction Obayseh 
was quictly eating his breakfast of fresh grass, 
when the ‘sliding door of the female’s den was 
quietly raised, and the mother and the young one 
peered out with a most comical expression: 

On seeing the female 
and trumpeted. Guy 
to her father, and th 
when the mother, ing danger to the baby, 
rushes i Henged her husband. 

Obaysch retreated a little distance, while, she. 
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pretended to be feeding, at the same time keeping 
er eyes steadfastly fixed on him. At last she 
made a rush at him. They raised themselves on 
their hind legs, and clashing their teeth together, 
bit and struck at each other in a savage manner, 
Guy Fawkes keeping at a respectful distance 
behind, or at the side of, her mother. 

When Obaysch and his wife got on their forefeet 
again, the female, by a dexterous lunge with her 
head, pushed Obaysch into the pond, and after 
driving him into a corner, kept guard over him 
and held him a safe prisoner! hile this state of 
affairs continued Guy Fawkes was safely perched 
on her mother’s back, looking impudently at her 
disgraced father. 

Several other engagements occurred before 
Pbayschis preference for solitude was conquered, 
but in the end he gaye in, the mother cooled down, 
and in a short time he had no opinion of his own, 
after which they became a very bappy family. 


———_+e-—_____ 


Excusably Mistaken. 


It is related of Marshal MacMahon that, when 
avery little boy, he was left for some time ona 
veranda where the most conspicuous object was 
a brilliant parrot in a great gilded cage. He had 
never seen anything of the sort before, and soon 
approached to investigate. Then, growing bolder, 
he began poking and teasing the gorgeous crea- 
ture, which was swinging head downward in such 
a curious way, eying him sideways with a beady 
black eye. After a short time the parrot had had 
enough of this; it righted itself suddenly on its 
perch, and ejaculated harshly: 


“Have you nearly finished?” 

The pofite French child was astounded, but he 
rose to the occasion. Pulling off his cap with his 
best bow, he replied, suavely, “Pardon, monsieur, 
I took you for a bird!” 

A fitting mate to this anecdote was recently 
told of the little daughter of a distinguisheé 
French scientist. She had never seen a monkey: 
so when an organ-grinder, accompanied by Jocko 
in cap and jacket, appeared before the house, her 
father took her out on the sidewalk to view the 
creature’s antics, expecting that she would be 
much amused; but after a single glance, the little 
maid hid her eyes against her father’s coat-skirts 
and refused to look again, seeming mucb fright- 
ened and distressed. 

He soothed and coaxed her, wishing to over- 
come her fears, but for some time in vain. She 
would not for a moment think of feeding the 
monkey with a biscuit, as she was urged to do; 
indeed, she would not even lift her face. 

“But you are really very silly,” the father said 
at last, turning to take her indoors. ‘He is such 
a harmiess little animal!” 

“Aniinal!” erjed the little girl, stopping short. 
“Oh, let me feed it, papa, that will be fun! I don't 
mind animals, but I thought it was such a dreadful 
little boy!”” 








Easily Built. 


The typical Philippine house is a very simple 
affair, and in some respects a very comfortable 
one. The fluor, says the Washington Star, is 
raised five or ten feet in the air, and the house 
must be entered by means of a ladder. There is 
not a nail or peg in the whole building. The 
frame is of bamboo tied together with rattan, the 
sides and roof being of nipa-palm. If nipa is very 
scarce, however, bamboo can be made to serve 
for the sides also. 


The air in a Philippine house never gets close, 
for the ventilation is perfect. The floor is made 
of bamboo strips with their convex sides up, and 
they are tied together in such @ way that wide 
cracks are left between them, The windows are 
provided with swinging shades which can be 
propped open during the day. 

Another au vatllave of the Philippine dwelling 
is the safety afforded by the lightness of the 
material. If the house fs shaken down by an 
earthquake, or blown down by a typhoon, no one 
gets hurt. 

In some respects such houses are too 
however. Often the dwelling boasts of but one 
room for cooking, eating and sleeping. The 
cooking is done over an open fire built on a heap 
of earth in one corner, and the house becomes 
almost uninhabitable by means of the smoke. 
In better Awellings a place is partitioned off for 
the cooking, while the body of the house is 
divided into two or more rooms. 


rimitive, 
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His Good Eye. 


It is a curious fact that the loss of any one of 
the tive senses Is atoned for to a considerable 
extent by a pronounced increase in the efficiency 
of the other senses. The result is sometimes 
astonishing. 


A man who had lost the sight of both eyes 
trained his hearing until he could tell by the 
sound of his footsteps on the sidewalks, as he 
made his way about town, whether he was in the 
middle of the walk or at one side, whether he was 
walking past a brick or a frame house, or a fence, 
or open ground. 

He knew in what part of the town he was, not 
only by his memory or sense of general direction, 
but by the difference in the “tones” of his foot- 
steps, and he v ed about freely, seldom running 
into anything or anybody. i 

Some one in his presence once called in question 
his total blindness. 

“Which eye d 
asked the skeptic. 

“The left: one, of course,” was the reply. 
can see that the right one is blind.” 

In reply, the blind man merely opened his pen- 
knife an tapped the left eye with the little blade. 

It was a glass eye. 














you think I can see with?” be 
“] 























As They Ran. 


The native American is very slow to acknowl- 
edge the claims of hereditary dignity. 


The daughter of General Dash, a milita 
loader, idolized in one section of the count! 
atter the Civil War, entered a fruit shop one day 
and ordered a bushel of apple: ‘ 

“See that you send the largest ones,” she said, 
sharply, to the fruiterer, 

they are sold as they run” he said. “If I 
out the large ones, te price will be higher.” 

“Tam aceustomed to bave eboice goods of all 
kinds sent tome,” the lady said, haughtily. “You 
probably do not know who T am.” 

“Edo not, madam. My customers are all 


ey the daughter of General 
i 


atid. 
” said the dealer, ina quiet tone. “I 
your father for three years, and I 
y that he was the last man to brow- 
opkeeper or to try to trick bim out 
of his fest protits, 
The lady retreated, and took the apples ‘as 
they ran.” 
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A Little Cyclone. 


Bertram was born and had spent all his life 
on a Kansas prairie. He had never watched the; Frank’s eyes began to shine, too. This was| After this, whenever Frank and Bertram set up 
waves rolling in from the ocean, nor picked up | a new kind of fun. 
shells along the shore, nor dug wells in the sandy | So he said, ‘““That was a blizzard, sure enough! | the time when the cyclone came, and trees and| There 
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women walking quietly around the | to work with a will, and soon the 
streets. Then Bertram cried out, | town was built up again as good as ever. 
“Here comes a slycone!”’ and filling his When it was finished the second time, Frank 
little lungs with air, he blew out a great | ran to his grandmother and whispered something 







wind of breath. In two seconds half of the Grandmamma smiled, went up to the 
town lay in a heap, with the frightened little | attic, and brought down an old pair of bellows 
men and women buried under the overturned that used to blow up the in the great 
houses. kitchen chimney a hundred ye 20. 

Frank looked up, feeling half angry. But Bertram now looked on with great curiosity 


Bertram’s eyes were shining. He was not cross | while Frank took the bellows, and made a wind 
or naughty; he only wanted to have a part in | that blew several of the little men and women 
the play. half-way across the dining-room carpet. 






Nuts to Crack. 


1 


BEHEADED RHYMES, 
the toy village, the very best part of the play was| He played, as he strolled, a lively —, 
ollowe e cl ren, &@ merry —, 


beach. He had never listened to the wind as | Now all the men will have to go to work and|houses and men and women tumbled down| 1° happy to notice the summer —. 


it sighs gently through the tops of the pine-trees. | build the town over again.” 
Indeed, he had never seen any real woods at; ‘Then with a good laugh both of the boys set 


all, nor any high hills; and 
he knew nothing about great 
rocks that are so nice to climb 
upon and that make such lovely 
caves to hide oneself under. 

But he knew all about how 
the men on the plains ride over 
the range to bring the cattle 
together in a spring “round- 
up.” He had often played at 
“throwing a rope” to lasso the 
stalks of the tall sunflowers 
that bloom so thickly over 
the Western plains. He had 
seen great fires rushing madly 
through the dry prairie-grass. 
He had even seen half a dozen 
fires at a time far off on the 
great round line in which the 
wide sky shuts itself down over 
the wide earth. 

He also knew how hard the 
winds could blow across the 
reat open plains. When 
the spring winds came blowing 
all the way from the Gulf of 
Mexico or the Polar Ocean, 
Bertram used to watch the 
yreat round ‘‘tumble-weeds” 
as they rolled rapidly along 
faster than a horse could gallop. 
Sometimes when the wind grew 
fierver than usual, it brought 
a thick cloud of dust to choke 
the breath and blind the sight. 
Then Bertram wou!d mn into 
the house as fast as his legs 
could carry him, and shut his 
eyes, almost fearing that the 
little house would be lifted 
from its foundations and 
shaken to pieces by the tierce 
wind of the prairie. 

When Bertram was five 
years old his mother took him 
to New England to visit his 
grandmother and sume cousins 
that he had never seen. 

Bertram thought the rvoms 
in his grandmother’s house 
were very large—large enough 
for houses, he said. He was 
never tired of running up and 
down the stairs, because he had 
never before lived in a house 
where there were any stair- 
ways to be climbed. 

One day Bertram’s uncle 
brought home from the city a 
large box, and told Bertram 
and his little cousin Frank 
that this contained something 
which they would like to see. 

When they opened the box 
they found in it—a toy village. 
‘There was a church with a 
steeple, a post-office, a schoul- 
house, a store and some smaller 


houses. There were a good many little trees to 
shade the village, and a number of little men 
and women to walk about its streets. 


people to and from the town. 


Both of the children were delighted. 
took the little things out of the box and looked | said, warmly stroking Dapple’s old nose back | there rakin’ hay all alone, ’thout any rake or| _ U, ve 
and forth—back and forth, lovingly. “Now you | any hay! He's goin’ back and forth and back | SHiiul._ A snake. 
| A boat. To come in. 


ig ” Lower left-hand square. A plate of stone. A 
And when grandpa got on his “fur-offs’” and | girl's ter tose To presage. Faith, 


at them one by one. 


Then they began to build the town. 
Frank had often been to the city with his | rake it. Wait; I'll trundle the big rake under 





Mary Hat. LEONARD. You sha’ 


Blot- Pictures. 





Each ladp shows borror and dread, 
Der bair stands rigbt up on ber bead, 
Hs they sit in a tree, 
And tell gbost=-tales in glee, 
Too frigbtened to go bome to bed. 


These creatures are down in the dumps, 
They sit on a couple of stumps ; 
They've a teat on each cheek, 
But neitber can speak, 
For they’re just getting over the mumps. 


These are two little papooses, 
They're tied to a tree, F suppose ; 
I'm sure Ff don’t know what their use is, 
They seem to be smelling a rose. 


aed 


These two bave precarious poses, 
They’te braced 'gainst a tree by thetr toeses ; 
They're gay little chaps, 
With plumes in their caps, 
Bnd spectacles perched on their noses. 
Carolyn Wells. 














Once there was a summer sbower, 
And it lasted ‘most an bour; 
All tbat time these ladies stood 
In the sbelter of a wood, 
Each of them aswondering whetber 
Rain would really burt ber featber. 


To make these blot-pictures, fold a piece of paper, then open it and spill a large blot of ink in the 
crease. When the paper is pressed together, the ink often takes a ludicrous and suggestive shape. 


A True Story. saw them coming toward him at a scamper. 


There} Old Dapple was so tired when haying-time | Both their faces were excited, and they shouted 
was also a depot and a train of cars to bring| was over that grandpa said he should rest a/| ina little, breathless chorus,—'The Twins usually | 


whole week, with oats for dinner every day. | 


‘They | “Yourre the faithfulest old fellow!” grandpa | look up in the mowing-field! Old Dapple’s up | O44 D4sRess, 


shall have a holiday and munch hay instead of | and forth like everything!” 


; As soon as I’ve finished sewing my — 
together in a heap of ruins. Vl join you all ina friendl on 
n 


Wt complain you Rave "missed my —. 


She searched the fleid to find 


4—, 
Just the kind to glve to a —, 
But while she looked the day 
was —. 
We heard a famous scholar 
Brilliant, indeed, but out of 
We sadly owned It, — to —. 


High o’er our heads we heard 
sweet —, 
And at our feet the tingling 


We listened and forgot our —. 
So high the waves do send 


their —, 
The clouds are dark; I only 


The moon may lend us one 
bright —. 


IT felt quite sure the man was 
But when I saw him use that 
I felt, wlike saying, “Did you 


He begged to be allowed to 


His manner was good and hum- 
ble his —; 

A chance he deserved, and I 
gave him —. 


1 couldn’t mistake, the man 
was a—, 

I told him so with considerable 

He claimed he hadn't enough 
o—. 


Before him was a priceless 
Unnoticed, for the maid was 


saw not, cared not what 
he ——. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
1 


My first you will find a maiden’s 
name ; 
My next a mantle of olden 


lame. 

My whole you know, or at least 
you ought, 

As a place where a famous 

battle was fought. 


IL 


My. first came bounding down 
he steep, 
ane at my second drank full 
leep. 
We see my whole, a city, stand 
Where once was wild and rug- 
ged land. 


3. 
CHANGE OF VOWEL BOUND, 


New wine, fog, largest quan- 

ty, acorns. 
‘idy, a boy’s name, darkness, 

distinction. 

To place, an excavation, sod, 
to pamper. 

he coast, to cut, to divide, 

certain. 

A vessel, a seed vessel, sharp, 
cattle. 

Rubbish, a character, last, a 
measure. 

Gentle, a graves to be full,a 
volume, period. 

Fit, a partner, power, a speck, 
dumb, to debate. 

A piece of wood, a piece of 
meat, fastened, a lot of sheaves. 

A measure, a portion of 
food, a small animal, a large 
animal. 

Average, my own, a sound of 
distress, principal. 


their play. But it wasn’t long before di A note, a fastening, to fasten, supplied with 
Diay. a Sree bones, to curve. , yy 


4. 


CONNECTED WORD-SQU ARE. 

in d —"“Q ! ! quick! Upper left-hand square. A geography. Part 
spoke in chorus, grandpa! grandpa! quicl lo A carpenter's mee H 
pain. Part of a fruit. 
per right-hand square. To desire, <A root. 


ne. Suffered 


In addition to. 
Room. Heathen. A deputy. 


A planet. 


father, and thought that he knew all about how |the mow, out of your sight, so you'll forget | looked, sure enough, there was faithful old!” Lower right-hand square, A bird. Spry. Bot- 
a town should be built. He did not think that | there was ever any such thing in the world as! Dapple up in the mowing-tield, patiently trudging | tes. To choose. Homes. 


Bertram knew much about towns. 
pened that almost all the things that Bertram set 
up Frank would soon change to another place. 


So it hap- | work.” 


up and down, making neat turns at the end 
Then grandpa went in to dinner with grandina | of every “‘bout!”” His tired old legs wavered 
and The T'wins—everybody called them The unsteadily, but kept on. ‘The afternoon sun- | 


Bertram soon began to feel that it was all) Twins, with capital ‘T’s in their voices when shine lay on his rough back and dazzled his old | things caught. 


Frank’s town, and that he was being left out of | they said it. 
the play. He looked very sober for a few minutes. 
He stopped working and watched the little town | pa asked The Twins to lead out old Dapple to | 
as it grew up under Frank's busy fingers. 
he was all the time thinking how he could have} ‘Let him stay and drink as long as he wants, ‘‘Faithful old fellow!’ he muttered. “‘Go lead 


a share in the play himself. 


At last a new thought came to him. 


‘The town | he knows the way back alone.” 
was just finished, with all the trees and houses| So old Dapple stood and drank his fill of the 
set up in beautiful order, and the little men and | clear, sweet water, and The ‘Twins ran back to | were doing it! 


It was quite late in the afternoon when grand- | stopping. The in! 


on_your side. 


But | water. | offs,” and he took them off. 





to,” he called after them. “You needn’t wait— him back, children, and give him oats for his 
supper.”” 
and how The Twins hugged him while they 


CoNsTANCE HAMILTON. 


‘the hill. 











BURIED MID 
When I went fishing last, eels were the only 


5. 





ALS. 


ji ra Y Make that utensil very bright. 
eyes on the return trips, but he never thought of The big, Old cow did Boe Gone: 
ui 


; ence is malign, I tell him. wnt 
Something suddenly dimmed grandpa‘s “fur- | Don’ Pexpect me to argue with you; I can’t, I'm 


e seneschal kicked the man down-stairs. 
When I saw them on the sands, tones, looks 
and everything indicated an engagement. 
There ure quantities of pine, spruce and fir on 


They are very bappy, rites, Journeys and all are 
ome. 


done, and they are settled at 
The waterwas crystal clear, 








DisastTRovs FLoops occurred in the central | 
and southern parts of Texas early in July, the 
result of four days’ continuous rainfall. There | 
was some loss of life and serious destruction of 
live stock and crops, especially in the valley of 
the Brazs River. The disaster caused great 
distress throughout the region. 


RESIGNATION OF SECRETARY ALGER.— 
Gen. Russell A. Alger of Michigan, Secretary 
of War, has resigned. U'p to the time of closing 
this record his successor had not been appointed. 

A PLEASANT INTERNATIONAL INCIDENT 
was the visit recently made by the Emperor 
William of Germany to the French training-ship 
Iphigénie, at Bergen, Norway. The visit was | 
made at the invitation of the French commander, | 
and was followed by the exchange of cordial 
messages by telegraph between the emperor and 
President Loubet, and also by congratulatory 
telegrams from King Oscar of Sweden and | 
Norway. The incident seems to mark a sub- 
sidence of the French bitterness toward Germany 
which has continued since the War of 1870, which | 
ended in the humiliation of France and the 
cession of Alsace-Lorraine. It is intimated in 
France that the incident is a prelude to a visit by 
the emperor to the exhibition in Paris next year. 


A NotewortHy WomaN.—NMrs. Ellen C. | 
Johnson, for 15 years superintendent of the | 
Massachusetts Reformatory Prison for Women 
at Sherborn, died suddenly June 28th at London. | 
Mrs. Johnson’s appointment came to her unex- | 
pectedly, as she had her trunks packed for a two 

years’ sojourn in Europe, bat 

she accepted the office without 
hesitation and developed ex- 

? traordinary executive powers. 
4 The Women’s Prison under | 
‘ her charge became a model for | 
other institutions of the kind. 
Her keen knowledge of human 
nature kept her from being 
easily imposed upon, and her 


ee 
| bp 
Tr 
om 





MRE. JOHNEON. 
warm sympathy with the unfortunate enabled 
her to guide into better ways of living many of 
the women committed to her care. 


FREF SCHOOLS FOR THE F11.1P1nos.—That 
characteristic American institution, the public 
school, already established in Cuba and Puerto 
Tico, has been set up in Manila. On the Fourth 
of July in that city “America” was sung by 
Filipino, Spanish and Chinese school children. 


Tue TsSAREVITCH, or heir apparent to the 
throne of Russia, the Grand 
Duke George, brother of the 
tsar, died recently of consump- 
tion at his palace in the Cau- 
casus, where he resided in order 
to escape the rigors of the 

,- climate of St. Petersburg. He 

was 28 years old, and his health 

* had been frail for several years. | 

’ As the tsar’s three children are 

all daughters, the succession | 

GRAND OUKE GEORGE. nyw devolves upon the taar’s 

only surviving brother, the Grand Duke Michael, | 

a young man not yet quite 21. | 








Tue DumpUM BULLET, the use of which in 
warfare has been discussed at the Peace (on- 
ference, takes its name from the Indian arsenal 
where it was devised. It is a small-calibre | 


ballet, and its peculiarity is that part of the| [ 


nickel or copper covering is removed, so that 
when the bullet strikes a man the impact spreads 
the soft lead, inflicting a severe, shattering wound. 
The use of the bullet is defended on the ground 
that it is necessary to stop the advance of savage 
assailants, and that while it is more fatal than | 
other ballets to those who are 
hit by it, it may even diminish | 
the total loss of life by keeping | 
hostile forces from coming to | 
close quarters. 

FoREIGN COMMERCE.— | 
American imports of merchan- 
dise for the fiscal year 1899 











and the exports to $1,227,000,- 
CHIEF JUSTICE FIELD O99, Jeaving a balance of trade 
in favor of the United States of $530,000,000. 
‘This is smaller than last year’s balance, but fs | 
far in excess of that for any previous year. | 
Recent Deatus.—Robert Bonner, founder 
of the New York Ledvyer, and one of the most 
successful of American news- 
paper publishers. Feorge 
Julian of Indiana, one of the 
old anti-slavery leaders, for 
many years a representative in 
_ Congress, and a candidate for 
Vice-President on the Free Soi] 
ticket in 1852. -—— Walbridge 
A. Field, chief justice of the 
supreme court of Massachu- 
setts, and formerly a representative in Congress, 
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Jbum 4 List FREE! 100 diff. stampa. fi 
td. 60%, C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, 


“ich, 313.25 nus a GOOD ‘BICYCLE 


yele befor you write for our 199 
id hand wheels from $5.00. up. 
TIRED IN ADVANCE. "Address 
, 161 to 167 Plymouth PL, Chieago. 


+f) G00L SLEEP! No'ieravaon 
NO INTRUSION 
your bedroom door ajar 
Boston Open-door Lock 
hed ail doors: males 
. At hardware deal- 
tpaid 2c. Agts.wanted. 
Boston Lock Co. 640 Exch 


1899 

















You can easily 
earn a 


\Bicycle 
y Watch, Camera, 


Dinner Set, 
Mandolin or Guitar. 
by selling a few boxes of our high-grade Toiiet Soap wo 
your neighbors, No money required in advance. Our 
Jian the best, even iris do well. Our pre- 
miums as good as Boney wall buy. “Laren ilfustraved 
Ust mailed Write today for full particulars. 


B. H. DAWSON SOAP CO., 56 Fifth Av., Dept.79, Chicage 


EVERY BOYHIS OWN TOY MAKER. 


Tellshowto make all kinds 

Fors, Steam Engines, Photo 
Windmitis. Micro. 

seapsa, Hloctric Telegraphs, 
Telephones, Magic Lanterns 
#olfan Harps, Boats froma 
rowboat to a schooner ; also 
Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wag- 
ous, Toy Houses, Bowand Ar- 
row,Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, 
Fishing Tackle, Rabbit and 
intra Papa and many others. 
All 1s made so plain that a 


HIen 


Vs 
GRADE 














& boy can eusily make them. 
apt udsome Ujustrations, This great book by mail 19 
or sets. CLAR. CL. DEPUY, Pub.,Syracuae,N.Y. 


No Monoy In Advance! 


$1 550 HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 
x Shipped any where CO; D.. with 
> rivil 








ivilege te examine. 

Women, Boysand Gira, 
well made and durable: 
560 “Oakwood” $24.50 
/ $80 “Ariingtoa”? $22.00 
No better aren aede 

Others at 10, gis.te: bie 50, $17. iran giasoyal splendid 
value. mm manofecture ving 
dealers: large profits, Write today for special offer: Illes 
logue Free. OASH BUYERS UNION, 

102 W. Van W. Van Buren seo -t 77. Buren St, B-177, Chicago, Ils. 


LARKIN 
5205 SOAPS 


and March 30th. 
SEND. for & Desueifal pooklst free. It 
ellis how to obtain e, the famous 
Larkin Premiums worth $16.00 each. 
The Larkin Suap Mig. Co., Larkia Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reduced Prices 


We wish to close out our Su 
ings during the next few » 
room 

ave therefore m: 
reductions on almost every 
- You now have 
y of securing a 
ent at a re- 
third from 


And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 


Our offer fully ex- 
plained in” Youth's 





gs and skirt- 
to make 
ods. We 
le decided 
















duction of o1 
former prices. 








ra suit like t 
regular price has been $10.75 


Reduced Price for 
this Sale, $7.17. 
ere cuempaaate ny $4 to $2.67. 


Special Values in Piqué Skirts, 
4 2 reduced from $3 to $2. 


ds of other re 





No. 611. 









We tell you abo’ d_ price 


garments in our Sumi 









sue, Samples and Re 
st; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., 


», 
> 


New York. 







is easily secured. - An ordinary bath-room 
(woodwork, walls, ceilings, bath-tub, and 
all) can be given a hard, bright, durable, 
non-absorbent enamel finish with 


Neal's Enamels 


THE GENUINE 


that will resist hot and cold water, steam 
and moisture in any form. It can be ap- 


plied upon unfinished, painted, grained, 
varnished, or plaster surfaces. Inexpensive 
and easy to use, and the best for sanitary 


reasons, and | from an artistic standpoint. 


met: 


"SEN PRL 
Detroit, 
Mich 


iH 
| 


COMPANION. 
5000 Bic 


yrerstock, 


Standard 


guaranteed, § 


[CVGLES 


"99 Models 
$10 to 5 
els $8 to B15. 
hand 












Uy 0 any one, on ap- 
proval ano trial without @ centia advance. 


BIOYOLE by helping us advertise our 


ragy work and gure reward on ows Dow plan. We 
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eee ives 
AND BoweELs 

EANSES THE SYSTEM 
Se peeenssom 


UF Head ones 


NST! * PATI ON 
PERMANENTLY 


BENEFiciaL EFFECTS 


BUY THE GENVINE - MAN ‘FO OY 


Qursrnia fic SvrvPG 


WUVILee —_gkW RANGES GEN YOmy 


Gt 


Dis? ne 


ot Oe 
Hasirua CO 


FOR SALE BY ALL ORUGGISTA PIKE SOe PER BOTTLE 
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wire and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
‘atch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
dozen Packages of Bluine at lOc. each, 
nd your full address by return mail and 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
©: 
wy Tiatweremium List. Nomoney required: 


Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 


A Beautiful Present FREE for every Customer v2 
Sell only 5 doz, of our Strictly 
Pure Lemon or Vanilla Extracts 
for a Sterling Silver Chatelaine 
Watch or a Ladies’ Blue Serge 
Lined Mackintosh or a 56-piece 
Decorated Tea Set; 8 doz. for an 
Elgin or Waltham Gold Watch or 
a Beautiful 
Dinnei 
or Gents 
a Sewing Machine. 
uaranteed strictly pure 
rated Catalogue tox 


ROYAL TEACO.,Wilkes-Bari 


IS IT A TRIFLE? 


That Common Trouble, Acid Dyspepsia, 
or Sour Stomach. 


Now Recognized as a Cause of Serious 
Disease. 


Acid dyspepsia, commonly called heartburn or 
sour stomach, is a form of indigestion resulting 
from fermentation of the food. The stomach 
being too weak to promptly digest ft, the food 
remains until fermentation begins, filling the 
stomach with gas, and a bitter, sour, burning 
taste in the mouth Is often present. This condition 
soon becomes chronic, and being an every-day 
occurrence, is given but little attention. Because 
dyspepsia is not immediately fatal, many people 
do nothing for the trouble. 

Within a recent period a remedy has been dis- 
covered, prepared solely to cure dyspepsia and 
stomach troubles. It is known as Stuart’s Dy~ 
pepsia Tablets, and is now becoming rapidly 
used and prescribed as a radical cure for every 
form of dyspepsia. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have been placed 
before the public, and are now sold by druggists 
everywhere at 50 cents per package. It is pre- 
pared by the F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., 
and while it promptly and effectually restores a 
vigorous digestion, at the same time is perfectly 
harmless and will not injure the most delicate 
stomach, but on the contrary, by giving perfect 
digestion, strengthens the stomach, improves the 
appetite and makes life worth living. 

Send for free book on Stomach Diseases. 































By selling Baker's Teas, 
friends until 


Hundreds of readers of this. 
paper are working (and 
earning the premiums 








The “Morristown” Iron Golf Clubs 


These are made of the best steel 


club-makers on shafts especially adapted to the style of head. 
Ordinary or Driving Cleek, Driving Iron, 


Back Cleek, Lofter, Mid Iron, 





Price of Iron or Wood Clubs, $1. soon. 


Spalding Golf Balls... . $3. a2, 
Receiver to Pay 


To the Beginner we offer an Outfit as 


® 
& 
g 
& 1 Iron Lofter, 1 Gun Metal Putter, 2 
D 
a 


‘or each new subscription sent us. 





i 
$ 
$ 
a 


The “Morristown” 


The “Morristown” Golf Outfit. 


Price of ournt $5, 


Golf Goods to the value of 75 cents given to Companion subscribers 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
SESE CECE CECE CEES EEE EESEE EEK CS ES SE EEE! 


well. Write for full 
particulars, price-lists, 
Brder Dianke'and cata: 
Hogue tot a many premi- 
ums 
Kokomo Ornamental Fence. —_— 
Sycath “erent gertgms, cheaper than, good tence. |W, G. BAKER 
Catalogue free. (Dept. Y), 
| a15 North street, Kokomo, indy 07s, a. | Springfield, Mass. 


and are mounted by experienced 


Driving Mashie, WNiblick, Convex 


Lofting Mashie, Gun Metal Putter. 


Wood Clubs. 


The material used in the head is dogwood 
and persimmon. The shafts are of the finest 
split hickory. 

Bulgers, Drivers, 

Straight Faced Bulgers, 
Baps, Long Spoons, 
Medium Spoons, 

Short Spoons, Putters, 

Brassie Bulgers, Brassie Drivers, 

Straight Faced Brassie Bulgers, 
Brassie Baps, Brassie Niblicks, 
Brassie Spoons, Baffy Spoons. 


Canvas Caddy Bag, with Pocket . . $1. 
Scotch Plaid Caddy Bag, with Pocket, $2. 


Express Charges. 
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follows: 1 Wood Driver, 1 Iron Cleek, 
Spalding Balls, 1 Canvas Caddy Bag. 
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THe Sun’s CARBON SHELL.—It has often 
been suggested that the brilliance of the sun’s 
disk is due to incandescent particles of carbon, 
and within a few years past the presence of 
carbon in the sun has been demonstrated by the 
spectroscope. Lately Professor Hale, the director 
of the Yerkes Observatory, has shown that there 
is a thin layer of carbon in the lower part of the 
sun's atmosphere. It surrounds the solar globe 
like a Juminous shell, and, under normal 
conditions, is probably not more than 500 
miles above the sun’s surface. But when an 
eruption takes place, from beneath, the carbon 
layer, like all the other constituents of the solar 
atmosphere, is broken up and locally dispersed 
by the tremendous agitation. 

ELecrric Lirrers.—In some steel manu- 
factories electro-magnets have been substituted 
in place of hooks for lifting plates and bars. 
The magnet being put into cortact with the 
centre of a bar or plate, the current is turned 
on, and instantly the magnetic grip becomes 
effective. The crane carrying the magnet then 
swings its load to the required position, when, 
the current being turned off, the magnet 
immediately releases its hold. 





A SprpEer’s LAsso.—Mr. A. H. Verrill, 

writing in Popular Science, describes an 

American spider, which haunts evergreen-trees, 

and catches its prey by means of a kind of 

lasso. The web of this spider is triangular in 

form, consisting of four 

longitudinal lines and a 

GH large number of cross 

Al Mt fibres _ connecting them. 

Ll Two corners of the 

VY” triangle are attached to 

twigs, but the other corner, which terminates in 

a single thread, is held by the spider, perched on 

a neighboring twig. When a fly strikes the web, 

the spider loosens his hold and the elastic threads 
instantly entangle the victim. 

ILLUMINATING WinDows.—Modern “sky- 
scrapers’’ have necessitated the use of a new kind 
of window-pane. The lower rooms in such 
buildings are frequently very gloomy because 
their windows open only upon well-like areas 
and cafion-like streets. To save, or supplement, 
the use of artificial light in such rooms, window- 
panes have been invented consisting of glass 
plates covered with prisms, whose angles are so 
calculated that the light falling upon them from 
above is turned into the centre and corners of 
the room, instead of reaching only the floor close 
to the windows. Another form of pane consists 
of overlapping strips of glass so placed as to 
reflect light into the room. 


WEATHER SCIENCE IN COLLEGE.—In the 
Ohio State University, at Columbus, students in 
the junior year of the course in agriculture and 


horticulture are required to study meteorology, | 


with the aid of lectures, a text-book and instrue- 
tion in the drawing of weather-maps, and the 
use of meteorological instruments. The same 
study is open to students in other courses who 
choose to take it. 


Does THE MinpD Tire ?—Prof. Edward 
Thorndike, of the Western Reserve University, 
has recently conducted a series of experiments 
on “mental fatigue,” and his conclusions throw 
doubt on the old theory that the mind “loses its 
power to work as a rubber ball loses its power to 
bound,” and that sleep charges the mind with 
energy. On the contrary, he finds that the 
degree of inability caused by mental work is 
very much less than has been supposed, and he 
questions whether the results obtained by inves- 
tigators who have sought to measure mental 
fatigue in school children were not due to the 
use of methods which did not measure the 
inability, but did measure the distaste for mental 


effort. 


THe Bicycite Giant.—A rider using a 
wheel of 120-gear, according to the Scientific 
American, becomes, in effect, a striding giant. 
Every revolution of the crank carries the wheel 
forward 31% feet. This requires two strokes, 
one with each foot, and is, consequently, equiv- 
alent to two steps taken by a walker. The 
‘average space covered by a man in two steps is 
five feet, so that, preserving about the same pro- 
portion of distance to height, a man who should 
undertake to keep even pace with a high-geared 
bicycle would need to be at least 35 feet tall! 

Is THERE A WILI-0'-rHE-WiIsp?—Not- 
withstanding the many traditions concerning 
mysterious lights seen hovering over swamps at 
night, and in spite of the attempted explanations 
of such phenomena in some popular books on 


science, Prof. N. 8. Shaler says he is inclined to | 


disbelieve in the existence of these luminous 


appearances. He has studied swamps for many | 


years, but has never seen a will-o’-the-wisp, and 
he suggests that the reports about moving lights 
visible above swamps may be due to subjective 


Easily Earned 


Bicycles, Watches, Sewing Machines, 
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MEN. 


Comfort, good ap- 
fae fit, and the 

st materials money 
can buy areall obtained 
in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 









- our High-grade Toilet Soaps ainong 
our friends. No money required. Write 
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Blue is the Dyspeptic @ awe 


Blue is the Bottle g zi 
‘> (MA FAY 


No garters. No supporters. Button to waist. 
Up to stay. Most comfortable summer or 
winter. Easiest and best wearing. Ideal 
stocking for bicycling,athletics and ever; 

ay use. Children’s sizes, 2 
Ladies’, 50 cts. tisfaction 
money ‘refunded. Mail order 

We pay postage. Circulars fre 


FAY STOCKING CO., 33 TSt., Elyria,0. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 


made in this country or in any other. 


The “Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book of in- 
teresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 
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LUCKY CURVE 


Sarton Lorn 
No Screw to Break. No Old Fashioned Nozzle. 


No Joint to Leak. PERFECTION. 
Perfect Parker Pens. 


To those who have never owned a Fountain 
Pen, the “ Parker" is a DELIGHT—1to those 
who have tried others, it is PERFECTION. 
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Rosy is the man after taking Scahiiadine aah Chiideea 


from the Blue bottle of 
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The old-fashioned gingersnap 
in the brown paper bag is not in it with 


Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer 


in the moisture-proof box. Ask your grocer for a package to-day. 
Made only by NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. Makers of 
the famous Uneeda Biscuit. 
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Said he: “It beats the 
great DeLong.” 


Said she, with quick 
correction : 


“Excuse me, but I 
think you’re wrong, 


You can’t surpass 
perfection.’ 


See that 


hump ? 


the DeLong 
Hook ana Eye. 


RICHARDSON & DELONG Bros., Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 












For 3%x3% Pictures, 
0 Uses Eastman’s light- 
° proof film cartridges 
and can be loaded in 

s daylight. 

Fine achromatic lens, safety shutter, 
set of three stops and socket for tripod 
screw. Well made and covered with 
leather. No extras, no bothersome plate 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 

Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
etnansi see of Seslere Rochester, N. Y. 








It’s safe to use Wool 
Soap—it keeps the skin 
well. 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 
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The Youth’s Companion 1s an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight: pages. Its subscription. price is 
1.75 w year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to aub- 
scriters ina single weekly Tanue of the paper. “All 
udditio: over eight—which is the number 

ven for £i-te-are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this oftice, We do Hot request 

‘Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tlons. *. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Jhould. be, made Postomtice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post: 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
Fequested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It 1s 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
And be lost, or else It ix atulen.. Persone who send 
silver to us ina letter must do it on their own 
Tesponalbility. 

wals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 

ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 

name on ur paper, which shows to what time 
ription fs paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
Tnust be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
iis paper stopped. All'arrearages must be paid. 

Ret your paper will not enable us to dis 
© . 48 We cannot tind your name on our 
hooks unless your Post-office adidress ts given. 

Always give the Pout-oftice to which 
Your paper ia sen cannot be found on 
dur books untens this 


Caution against in; 
torenew subneriptions.. tt 




















money to stran 
enewals of st Tiptions 
to the Com n by the payment of money to 
stranger: uid not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 













DRINKING IN HOT WEATHER. 


Y “DRINKING” in hot 
weather we do not mean 
the taking of beer, wine 
or stronger liquors, for 
there Is nothing to dis- 
cuss in such a question. 
There is no one compe- 
tent to speak on this 
subject, even though he 
may indulge moderately 
himself, who does not 
‘admit that the human 

system fs better without alcoholic drinks in hot 

weather. But “intemperance” does not consist 
alone in indulgence in intoxicating beverages; 
many a man has died of “intemperance” in eating 

and drinking who never allowed so much as 8 

giuss of cider to pass his lips. 

The most dangerous of all drinks In hot weather 
is lce-water; for being without cost and without 
taste, it is often taken in enormous quantities, 
whereas if it cost moncy, seldom more than a 
single glass would be taken at a time. 

Like many other things, ice-water {s in itself a 
blessing, and only as an abused gift becomes a 
curse. When one is overheated, ice-water taken 
sipwise is refreshing and cooling, but when 
swallowed in great draughts it is a deadly thing. 
Every summer we read in the papers of men 
dying suddenly from this very cause—and then 
forget the warning as soon as we are hot and 
thirsty. 

If the temptation to take a “long drink” cannot 
be resisted, the water must not be cold; even cool 
spring-water is dangerous so Indulged in. The 
proper way is to rinse the mouth and gargle the 
throat first with cold water, then take a couple 
of swallows—not gulps—and so on, alternately 
gargling and drinking. 

The first time this plan is tried, one will be 
astonished to find bow little cold water 1s needed 
to quench thirst and refresh the heated body. 
One glassful used in this way will do more good 
than three or four taken like a horse, 

It must not be understood, however, from any- 
thing said above, that the drinking of water in 
hot weather is injurious. On the contrary, large 
quantities should be taken, two quarts or more a 
day, but it should be taken a little at a time, and 
not too cold. The body is constantly throwing off 
water in the form of perspiration, and water must 
be supplied to replace the loss. 

We have spoken only of water, because this Is 
the basis of all cooling drinks, and because we 
cannot drink quarts of lemonade or any other 
sweetened and flavored beverage without causing 
the stomach to rebel, but when taken in modera- 
tion, soda-water, ginger ale, and the like are 
harmless. 
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WHALING AT SNOOK’S ARM. 


At Snook’'s Arm, ou the cast coast of Newfound- 
land, is a scientifie whaling-station, the only one 
in the Western Hemisphere. Here, as well as at 
the great whaling-stations of Iceland and Norway, 
specially constructed steamers are employed, , 
equipped with every appliance that skill can 
devise. 

A small harpoon Is no longer buried from the | 
hand of some trained Eskimo, but an immense 
iron bar, more than six feet long, with great wings 
or flanges a few feet from one end,—like the bars 
of a cross except that they are folded back close 
to the inain shaft,—Is now fired from a cannon on 
the ship. There ts a large projectile at the end, 
Med sharp and pointed so as to penetrate the 
whale's body. It Is loaded with combustibles that 
generate volumes of gas. 

The New York Erening Post characterizes the 
work done by the whaling-ship Cabot, at Snook’s 
-Arm, a8 mathematically exact. The vessel steams 
within a hundred yards of the whale. 

A man with steady nerves and quick alm Is at 
the cannon, and in an instant there Ix a flash, 
and the great harpoon is hunted through the alr. | 
With unerring alm it plunges into the whale’s | 
side, the wings on the cross-bar suddenly flying | 
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horizontal, and the exploding projectiles genera- 
ting great volumes of gas that keep the body afloat. 
Death is very speedy, and almost without suffer- 
ing, If the range is not too close. 

When the cannon fs fired at close quarters, and 
the whale happens to be young, with tender, thin 
hide, the harpoon flies right through the body, the 
rope holding the wounded creature fast, and men 
are despatched in boats to spear the prisoner. 

Since last July, when the Cabot began whaling 
off Snook’s Arm, more than a hundred whales 
bave been shot, and not a single shot has been 
lost, although in one or two cases it has been 
necessary to fire a second harpoon before a strug- 
gling monster was killed. The whales are towed 
into the harbor and moored, to be dragged by 
Steam-power and logging chains up the slippery, 
slanting wharf. 


OVER THE BRINK. 


In his “Twenty Years in the Near East” Mr. A. 
G. Hulme-Beaman narrates an adventure which 
befel him while he was travelling in Montenegro. 
He had gone up one of the larger streams at 
Rieka, trout-fishing. After following the river 
toward its source for a mile or two, he came to & 
place where the water trickled over some large, 
smooth, moss-grown stones, and fell some forty 
or fifty feet. Wishing to cross, he felt his way 
cautiously along, with the water just over the 
toes of his boots. 


Half-way, he says, I suddenly felt the stone on 
which I trod shift, and the next moment I was 
over. I had no time to save myself. I simply 
knew that I was going, and then—a blank. 

I picked mysél up after a while, hardly bellev- 
ing it possible that I was still alive, but found I 
could walk and that my arms seemed to be in| 
working order. As soon as I had realized this I 
fainted again. 

This happened two or three times; then some 
peasant women came up. They were as much 
surprised to see me on my feet as I had been to 
be able to stand, and said that they had seen me 
fall, turn a complete somersault in the air, and 
come down ‘‘smash” on the rocky bed of the | 
stream, where I had lain till the moisture revived | 
me. 

Later it was found that two of my ribs were 
damaged, my left wrist badly sprained, and the 
same arm splintered, while my left thigh was 
severely bruised. 

My watch, a heavy double hunter, was smashed 
to atoms, even the jewels in the holes being 
punched out. It was through the watch, so to 
speak, that my ribs had been cracked; but I was 
lucky to escape so easily. 


| 
AN ENGLISH LAD’S LONG DAY. | 


There is no “eight-hour law” in London for 
small boys who have to help earn their living, and | 
probably if they heard of a ten-hour law they | 
would think the news too good to be true. The | 
London Leader presents the typical case of H. 0., | 
aged eleven, who attends the Baker Street School, | 
Stepney. 

Out of school H. 0. works for a shopkeeper. 
Here is his daily round: 

ork, every week-day morning, 8 to 9. 

School, 9 to 12. 

Work, every dinner-time, 12.30 to 1.45. 

School, 2 to 4.30. 

Work, every week-day night, 4.35 to 10 P. M. 

Work, every Saturday, 8 A. M. to 12.30 A. M., 
midnight. 

Work, every Sunday, 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 

Wages, 1s 6d weekly. 

Breakfast, dinner und tea. 
for. supper. 

Total time at work pee week, 573, hours, 

Total time at school per week, 27', hours. 

Grand total, 85% hours. 

And in London there are hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of boys who work just like little H. O. 








One penny allowed 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


Believers in the possibility of love at first sight 
may feel a sympathetic interest, and perhaps find 
&@ Darwinian argument, In a story of the first 
meeting of two apes in the London Zoo. We 
retell the tale from “Wild Animals in Captivity.” 


Sarah was seated alone in her cage, when a new 
ape made his appearance in front of the bars. 
Instantly both animals uttered short cries, and 
bending toward each other, protruded their thin 
lips until they met across the bars of the cage. 

en, #8 the Keeper threw open the cage door, fhe 
apes rushed into each other’s arins, 
on the floor, hugged each other with comf{c affec- | 
tion. In a few seconds they rose, and standing | 
erect, raised their arms above their heads, asped 
each other’s front paws, and screamed and howled | 
in mutual appreciation. 

Let us hope that they lived happy ever after. 


and squatting 


WILLING TO TELL. 


Sometimes it Is a pleasure to answer questions, | 
even if the questioner may put them In an unpleas- 
ant way: 


“What do you do for a living?” asked a lawyer, 
frowning horribly at a hatchet-faced young man 
who was undergoing cross-examination, | 
_ “I, sir,” answered the witness, hastily diving 
into his side pocket, “am the agent for Doctor 
Korker’s Celebrated Corn and Bunion Destroyer. | 
Greatest remedy of the age; used by all ‘the 
crowned heads of Europe; never knowii to fail to 
remove the most obstinate corn in less than 
twenty-four uours or money cheerfully refund —" 

Here the court interfered. — Indianapolis 
Journal, i 


THE ELDER’S INSPIRATION. 


At the close of the forenoon session of a 
ministerial conference, in announcing the opening | 
subject for the afternoon, the presiding officer 
said: | 


“Elder H. will present a paper on ‘The Devil.” 
Then he added earnestly, “Please be prompt in 
attendance, for Brother H. has a carefully pre- 
pared paper, and is full of bis 

And the Homiletie Review says that it was 
some minutes before the presiding officer under- 
stood the laughter which followed his remark. \ 
















Folley has been wandering | 
id one man to another. 

less reply, om what 
‘dof hi 


im be’s safe enough; he 
can’t wander very far.” 
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A Transparent 
Glycerin Soap 


Matchless, 
Clear as Crystal. 





The perfection in the art 
of soap making obtained 
only by long research in the 
laboratory, designed espe- 
cially for toilet and bath. 

If you cannot obtain Jap 
Rose from your dealer, send 
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Jas. S. Kirk & Co., Chicago. 
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Cooking Without Utensils. 


The longer a man lives in the wilderness, the 
more he reduces his luggage, and the better he 
learns to do without things that in civilized life 
seem indispensable. A prospector takes no 
utensils with him for a long expedition but a 
frying-pan andatin cup. ‘The hunter or trapper 
out for a few days’ scout omits even the frying- 
pan. It is quite possible to make a comfortable 
trip with no cooking apparatus whatever. 

The processes of plain cooking consist of 
broiling, frying, baking, roasting, stewing, steam- 
ing and boiling, and each of these can be per- 
formed by a good woodsman with no utensils 
save those which the forest supplies. 

The simplest and quickest way to cvok fish, 
flesh or fowl] is to broil it on a forked stick. Let 
your fire burn down to coals. (‘ut a birch stick 
—if birch is to be had, but any kind of wood will 
do—branching like a two-tined fork, scrape the 
bark off the tines, sharpen them, impale the 
Meat, and turn frequently before the fire. A 
slice of bacon, or anything similarly shaped, 















A SPIRAL LOAF OF BREAD. 


should be impaled by running each fork twice 
through the width of the slice. 
Do not hold the meat over the coals, but in 


front of thein, so smoke or flame will not touch i 
‘The tire should be built high for this pur- 


it. 


pose. 
A fish should be impaled by running the tines 


through it close to the backbone, and on opposite | 


sides, or the meat will crumble when it begins to 
cook, and your tender morsel may drop into the 
fire. 

Large fish or game must, of course, be sliced 
up for broiling. A slice of pork or bacon, if you 


have it, should be inclosed in the fish or game, or | 


skewered to it, as otherwise the meat will be dry. 

To broil several articles at once, place stones 
or a small log at the edge of the fire, lay the 
broiling-sticks across it so the meat will be eight. 
or ten inches above the coals, and stick the other 
ends in the ground, or under stones or inverted 
crotches, 

If fresh coals are needed, do not put wood on 
your cooking fire, but build a separate fire on 
the lee side, and after it has burned down, rake 
the cuals over where you need them. Squirrels, 
quail and grouse should be parboiled from fifteen 
minutes to half an hour before broiling, if prac- 
ticable. 

Such a process is simple enough, and anybody 
can do it satisfactorily after a few trials; but 
one soon tires of broiled meat three times a day, 
especially if there is only one kind. Now sup- 
pose you have killed a bird and wish to roast it, 
but have no oven, and cannot wait to build one 
—what can you do? 

There are two ways, both of which require, to 
begin with, a good big bed of coals and hot ashes. 
Hard wood makes the best coals; dead wood, 
such as you find lying around on the ground, 
makes no ovals at all. 

‘The first method of roasting is to pluck and 
draw the fowl, cut off head and feet, put a thin 
slice or two of pork inside the bird, season it, 
wrap it carefully in three or four thicknesses of 
large green leaves or moistened dead leaves, and 
tie securely with string or shreds of bark. 

Then dig a hole in your bed of coals as deep 
as practicable, rake into it a layer of live coals, 
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cover slightly with hot ashes, lay your bird on 
this, cover it with ashes, rake the rest of the 
coals on top,—there should be a layer six inches 
deep or more,—and put a few sticks on top to 
keep the coals alive. Your roast will be done in 
an hour, or perhaps less time, depending upon 
the size of the bird and the condition of the fire. 
Any kind of game or fish may be prepared in 
this manner. 

But there is a better way to roast, which is 
called “mudding-up.” The description of this 
process may not sound well, but I can assure 
you that fish, game or roasting ears prepared in 
this way are more savory than if couked in the 
usual manner. This is how to do it: 

Get some moist clay, roll out a sheet of it an 
inch thick, and having drawn and beheaded the 
animal and cut off its feet, envelop it completely 
in the clay. If you are preparing a fish, do not 
scale it; if a mammal, do not skin it; if a fowl, 
remove the pinions and tail feathers, but do not 
pluck it further. If you cannot get clay, a thick 
plaster of sticky mud will answer. 

Imbed the animal, thus encased, in the coals; 
build a fire on top, and let the ruasting proceed 
for several hours, or overnight. ‘Then remove 
the roast, break off the hard-baked shell of clay, 
and you will find that the skin will peel off with 
it, leaving the animal perfectly clean. By this 
method of roasting, the juices, which otherwise 
would evaporate, are steamed into the meat, 
giving it a flavor that no oven can impart. 

Potatoes, corn and other vegetables can easily 

be roasted in hot ashes. Indians had a way of 
steaming edible roots, and so forth, which I have 
never seen practised by whites. They would 
dig a hole in the ground, heat some stones red- 
hot and roll them into the hole, cover them with 
grass, lay the rvots on this, vover with more 
grass, and finish with a layer of earth. A small 
hole was then bored down to the vegetables. Into 
this they poured some water, and immediately 
stopped up the hole, leaving the steam to do 
the cooking. 
Water may be boiled in a bark utensil by 
dropping very hot 
stones into it. Birch 
bark is best for the 
kettle, but even the 
thick bark of hard- 
wood trees may be 
fashioned into troughs 
that will answer the 
purpose. 

To make such a 
utensil, removea good- 
sized sheet of bark 
from the tree, shave 
off the hard outer 
portion from each 
end, gather up the 
pliable inner bark, 
and tie it. Bark 
may be stripped from 
almost any tree, even 
in midwinter, by 
working carefully on 
the sunny side of 
the tree with a club 
trimmed at one end 
to the shape of a 
wedge. Hot stones are very liable to crack when 
thrown into water, and sandstone should not be 
used for the purpose, as it generally shivers into 
grit. 

Bread is the most necessary article of diet, and 
at the same time the most difficult to make. 
Corn bread in the form of ash-cake may be baked 
simply in the hot ashes, arid soda biscuit or hoe- 
cake may be made on hot stones or sheets of 
bark propped up before the fire at a suitable 
angle. 

When cooking on stones, it is not difficult to 
get an even top-and-bottom heat by taking two 
flat stones, instead of one, propping them apart 
with pebbles, heating them, dusting off, and then 
inserting the article to be baked or fried. Do 
not use limestone, for it will quite likely barst 
when heated. 

The simplest, quickest and best way to make 
bread in the woods is to bake it on a stick. The 
Southwestern method is as follows: 

Cut a green stick—sassafras, if you can get it; 
never hickory—about the size of a broomstick, 
remove the bark from one end for two or three 
feet, sharpen the other, and set the stick before 
the fire to heat. Then prepare the dough with 
baking-powder, salt and lard, as you would for 
biscuit; roll it to a thickness of a quarter of an 
inch,—a piece of peeled sapling for rolling-pin 
and a sheet of bark for molding-board,—cut the 
dough into strips, and wind them spirally around 
| the stick like a ribbon. 

By turning this dough slowly over the fire, 
your bread will bake through and brown nicely 
within five minutes. On stripping it from the 
stick, you have a hollow roll, which may be 
filled with butter and jelly if you are provided 





its stick before the fire, it keeps hot a long time, 
and may be picked off as wanted. 

But bread made with baking-powder gets 
monotonous after a while, and unleavened bread 
is sometimes a welcome change. It is baked in 
the same way, but the strips of dough should be 
one-half an inch thick, and the stick should be 
set at an angle before the fire where the baking 
can proceed more slowly. The bread will be 
done in about half an hour. In my own camps 





with such luxuries. When the bread is left on | 7 





the leavened product was called “stick bread,’’ 
and the unleavened “club bread ;” but nobody 
ever bothered his head to discover why. 

Such are the shifts and expedients to which 
men are driven when cast away from civiliza- 
tion, but it should not be supposed that a meal 
couked by these primitive methods need be less 


toothsome than one prepared in a city kitchen. | 


The game is fresh, the appetite keen, the sur- 
roundings romantic, and who would mind a little 
wood ashes or smut of charcoal when the juicy 
meat is done to a turn? 

You make a plate out of fragrant bark, whittle 
out a spoon, or stick a mussel-shell into a split 
stick. Then, drawing your sheath-knife, you 
attack the meal with a relish such as you never 
had at home. 


Dinner over, the remnants are tossed to the | 


dog; the broiling-sticks tly one way and the plate 
another; you drive your knife into the ground 
to cleanse it of grease, wipe it on a leaf, and 
that is all. You can lie back at your ease and 
chuckle to yourself: 

“Thank goodness, there are no dishes to wash !’’ 


Horace Kepuarr. 
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Mushrooms From Underground. 


Gardens beneath a great city, and these so 
extensive that they stretch for twenty miles, are 
something of a curiosity, a sight that few people 


can witness. They stretch beneath the gay city | 


of Paris, and he who would visit them must not 
be lacking in courage. A writer in the Strand 
Magazine tells of his experiences in these 
mushrvom-gardens, and of the difficulty he had 
in obtaining permission to visit them. 


They are from twenty to one hundred and 
sixty feet below the surface. and the entrance is 
by a circular opening like the mouth of a well. 
m this opening a long pole protrudes, fastened 
at the top, but otherwise left to hang 
the base swinging like a dulum. At lon; 
intervals sticks are thrust th the pole, anc 
these form a primitive ladder. Down this ladder 
everybody must go who would see the mushroom 
caves. The owner of one of the cave-gardens 
encouraged the writer by telling him of a 
proprietor who lost in his own cave, and 
was not found for three days, although soldier 
volunteers were sent in search of him. 

The visitors descended, and found themselves 
ankledeep in mud. “This is but the first 
platform,” said their guide. “You have to 
descend two more yet if you wish to see the 
whole.” 

The writer, being determined to know all 
about the caves, soon found himself reclining on 
am m-bed, in a place where he could not 
sit up, much less stand. Here he examined the 
beds and learned much about the cultivation of 
mushrooms. The perfect cleanliness was the 
most striking feature. The beds, which are 
twenty-two inches high and about the same in 
diameter, are covered over with silver sand and a 
whitish clay. 

Rats and parasites are the enemies of the 
mushroom-grower. As a remedy against rats, 
cats are kept in the caves, but sometimes they 
catch their prey and do not eat it, and the 
mushrooms suffer from the decay of organic 
matter. A parasite rejoicing in the name of 
Mycogone rosea, which penetrates into the 

res of the fungi, causes a loss of two hundred 

sand dollars per annum in the Parisian 


caves. 

The smallest particle of iron in the beds of 
manure is avoided by the spawn; coal has also 
the same effect, a large circle round the obnoxious 
substance remaining bare. A spiteful assistant, 
wishing to injure his master, need only stick a 
rusty nail here and there in the beds, and a very 
serious loss of crop will result. The culture of 
mushrooms is very expensive to the growers, 
although the beds remain in bearing from two to 
six months. 
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The History in His Face. 


Few persons realize how large a place in life a 
looking-glass has, or ever think how much the 
want of one might mean. We write our lives 
upon our faces, and if the manuscript is lost the 
difficulty of remembering what we have written 
is multiplied manifold. 

The astonishment and pain of a suddenly 
restored view of the record after a term of years 
will show something of what the more fortunate 
are spared by the daily use of their mirrors. 

At the time the lamented General Gordon was 
besieged in Khartum by the Mahdi, a young 
man named Cuzzi was captured by the wild 
Moslems of the desert, with his wife and child. 
His wife soon sank under the terrors of their 
evil fortune, and his child was carried away and 
left, uncared for, to die of starvation. He was 
kept in confinement until the recent conquest of 
the Sudan by the English. He had seen his 
young wife die, and knew the fate of his innocent 
child, but neither personal grief nor the horrors 
of his long captivity had made him weep. His 
sorrows had stunned him. His account in the 
Egyptian Courier of his introduction to him- 
self, after his release, is striking and pathetic: 

The next day I made my toilet in an officer’s 
tent, and held in my hand the first looking-glass 
had seen for fifteen years. 1 looked curiously 
at my reflection in it and started back. I had 


gone out into the world young, active and strong, | 


and the image which now stared at me was that 
of a sick, hollow-eyed, wrinkled, broken man. 
Never did all that I had suffered enter my mind 
with such strength as at this moment, and I 
wept like a child, the first tears in fifteen years! 
Before this small looking-glass I was over- 
whelmed. ‘The pain of all that I had lost 
seemed concentrated in the grief-stricken features 
reflected in the mirror. At one glance I saw the 
story of my sufferings. 


Ill. 
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HOT WEATHER 
HEADACHES, 


also Travelers’ Headaches or 
Car Sickness, are quickly re- 
lieved by the action of the nerve 
and stomach tonics contained in 


Eames 
Celery 
Crackers 


They cure headaches in the 
Right Way; are made of nerve 
tonics, enclosed in a wafer of 
Rice Flour. Travelers find 
them convenient to carry and 
easy to take. Never harm the 
heart. No bad after effects. 


25c. at Druggists. 


CELERY CRACKER MED. CO., 
Manchester, N. H. 
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ee |To Amateur 


Photographers. 


THE COMPANION’S Photographic Exhibition 

and Contest for pictures taken since Oct. 1, 
1898, will be conducted on the same liberal terms 
as in previous years. 

All amateur photographers are Invited to con- 
tribute, with the assurance that every contribution 
will be placed on exhibition, each bearing the 
name and address of the sender. 5 

For the best photographs—that fs, best from the 
standpoint of the artist and the photographer— 
the following awards will be made: 


Men’s Class. 


FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 

HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
‘Twenty-Pive Men next in order of merit. 


Women’s Class. 


FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Di 

HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 


Boys’ Class. 


For Boys who will not have passed their eighteent! 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2k 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 

BOYS' HOMORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Boys next in order of merit. 


Girls’ Class. 


For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 

GIRLS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 


Beginners’ Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


For those who took their first picture with their own 
camera since October 1, 18%. 


Humorous Class, ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


GRAND PRIZE OF A SILVEK VASE. 


A solid silver vase will be giveu for the best single 
set of photographs in the entire collection in addition 
to whatever prize such a set may have been awarded. 
That is—a cash prize will be awarded to the best work 
in each class; the cup will then be awarded to the 
best set of all. 

The vase of solid silver of beautiful design and 
nine inches high. It is valued at $80.00. The name of 
the winner will be engraved upon it together with a 
suitable inscription. 





A CERTIFICATE. 


Every contributor sending five or more pictures wil? 
receive a handsome certificate of exhibit, suitable for 
framing, bearing his or her name. 


CONDITIONS. 


The receipt of photographs will be considered 
sufficient evidence that the sender Intends to 
abide by these conditions: 


Every contributor must be an amateur. 

Every photograph must have been taken since 
October 1, 1898, 

Contributors may send any number of pictures of 
any size or shape. 

The class, and name and address of the competitor, 
must be written on the buck of each photograph. 

Each picture must be mounted singly, and no picture 
should be framed. 

No picture can be paid for or returned; it becomes 
the property of The Companion, to use as it may please. 

The competition closes at noon, October 3, 1890. 


Photographs should be carefully wrapped, fully 
prepaid, and should bear the name of the sender 
on the outside. They should be addressed to 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





.- Class. 
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That Makes Comfortable Homes. 


L Heater. 

The entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely 
no joints or water connections to leak or burn out. The 
central water cone gives enormous direct heating surface. 
The vertical circulation and other important features 
will be gladly explained at the Glenwood dealer's. 
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If in need of a heater write us, and in most cases we can 
have one of our heating engineers call to give suggestions, 
and talk the matter over understandingly with you. .. .. 
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Make Ink Pictures 


- WITH .. 


HE Grand Prize Sil- Carter's Ink 


ver Vase offered for 

. the best of the prize- | and offices. Sixteen kinds to choose from. 
winning pictures in The Only one quality of each kind—the best. 
Com panion contest for Send stamp for booklet, ‘Ink Pictures and 








Most universally used in homes, schools 


How to Make Them.” 


Amateur Photographers 
in 1899 is now on view 
in the exhibition room at 
The Youth’s Companion 


The CARTER’S INK COMPANY, 


¥4a0 


Building, 201 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


AUGUST 10, 1899. : PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
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hse SKS Hon. Elihu Root, the New Secretary of War. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


General Alger's successor, Hon. Elihu 
Root of New York is the subject this week of 


oar cover illustration. The new Secretary of 
War was born in Clinton, New York, in 1845, 
and following his graduation at Hamilton College, 
went to the metropolis to practise law. He has 
been for years a leader at the New York bar, 
but has never previously held a public office, 
except that of district attorney, to which he was 
appointed in 1883 by President Arthur. 


Letter-boxes in street-cars is a new 
“wrinkle” in Hartford, and it seems to fill a 
long-felt want. Thirty thousand letters were 
collected from the boxes in a single month, and 
many were special-delivery letters—so many, in 
fact, that the receipts from them more than paid 
the expense of collections. Modern conveniences 
are making the race lazy, perhaps, and it might 
be better for us if we did not always have them 
too close at hand. Still when, for instance, a 
street-car line reaches out into the suburbs, it 
needs no argument to show that the new letter- 
box system would save many people time and 
money. pees 

Some smokers cherish a superstition that 
cigars which show spots on the wrappers are 
necessarily “imported,” and always better than 
those made of unspotted leaves. The United 
States circuit court at New Haven, or rather a 
litigant before it, has unkindly been dispelling 
this pleasing fancy. It appears that three per- 
sons at least are acquainted with processes for 
spotting tobacco. Two of them quarrelled over 
the question which ‘‘discovered” the trick, while 
at the same time the third was sputtering 
against both through the newspapers. Potash 
and glycerine are two of the substances used in 
transforming Connecticut cigars into Havanas, 
and the business is so profitable that, naturally, 
every man who carries it on is anxious to have 
the other men enjoined as rascals. 

A wife-beater is not a nice thing to con- 
template, and the judge of the South Boston 
police court waxed righteously indignant the 
other day over a monstrosity of this sort—but 
that was all he could do. The abused woman 
was not able to provide for herself, and the judge 
realized that if he treated her husband to a 
pleasant vacation by sending him to jail, she 
would probably go hungry; so he unwillingly 
discharged the fellow, only requiring the wife to 
promise that if she had any more trouble it 
should be reported to the police. The judge 
added that he hoped to live to see the day when 
he could order the lash applied to the naked 
backs of men who assault their wives, and he 
promised to do his share to hasten that day by 
asking the next legislature to enact a law per- 
mitting corporal punishment for wife-beaters, 
Persons who cherish sentimental objections to the 
“whipping-post” will then have a chance to say 
how they would deal with cases like the above. 
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On His Dignity. 

If a well-fed gentleman is easily upset by an 
irregularity of meal-time, why shouldn't a tramp 
be surly when his luncheon is postponed? The 
New York Times answers the quizzical query 
by the experience of a New Jersey family, which 
has learned that a tramp is just as hungry at 
noon as any other man. 

It was in a pretty and somewhat aristocratic 
town, not very far from the metropolis, that the 
tramp made his appearance. He was quite in 
keeping with the place, as far as a tramp might 
be. He was undoubtedly an aristocrat of his 
kind, not bad-looking, and well dressed, and it 
was with a feeling of good-fellowship that he 
stopped at one of the handsomest houses to ask 
for a luncheon. 

For some reason not explained, either the 
family luncheon was not quite ready or it was 
over, and knowing that it would take some time 
to prepare another for the pedestrian at their 
gates, the members of the family did not imme- 
diately make their appearance to welcome him. 
After a while the pretty daughter of the house 
appeared. 

“We shall be very glad to give you your 
luncheon,” she said, courteously, “‘but I shall 
have to ask you if you will not cut a few weeds 
away from the side lawn first."" 

‘That would not have seemed an unreasonable 
request; guests usually expect tu make them- 


selves agreeable in any way possible: but it was | 


past the travelling gentleman's lunch-time, and 
he could not but feel that he had not been treated 
with due consideration. Ie turned to the young 


woman with an expression more of sorrow than | 


of anger on his dust-stained face. 

“Madam,” he said, “a little earlier I might 
have considered your proposition, bat you have 
kept me waiting too long,” and with the bearing 
of one who, though meek, cannot be imposed 
upon, he walked slowly away. 
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STON # Institute and Train- 
escheat. STAMMERERS' 2'iftinonestsbonton, 
Powder Point School, vuxnury, Mass. 
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Boston Dental College. 
School year begins Sept.11. For announcement,address 
Dr. J. a Follett, Dean, 54 Harvard Ave., Krookline, Mass. 


THE a COLLEGE, Boston, station R. 


Fits youn, le for Christian Workers, Ministersand 
Missionar! os. 3. For cata. address KKV.J.P. BIXBY, Pres. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL f95,, 


Special St er Term begins July 10, Fall Term Oct. 4. 
hr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban (Newton), Maas. 








Boston Commercial College, |? 


173 Tremont Street, Boston. 


WHITTIER HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
MERRIMAC, MASS. 

Special and College Preparatory. Terms, $800 per year. 

ANNIE B. RUSSELL, Principal. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 

Both Th h; Four Courses; prepares for 

Goliege; endowed; Bié0 a year. Kor catalogue apply to 
Principal F. W. ERNST, A. M. 
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Williston Seminary, Actes ior sede 
2 for college or sctentific and medical schools, 
Rul eauippe ped bri i Fb es Chemistry and 
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Monson Academy, 
MONSON, MASS. 
‘seth year. Fits for all Colleges and Scientific Schools. 
Three courses. Nine teachers. .ddress, 
James F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Prin. 


CUSHING ACADEMY. Ashburnham, Mass, An En- 
» dowed School forbothsexes. 

Located among the hills of Northern Mass. Certifi- 
cate admits to best colleges. New buildings, large 
gymnasiuin. Modern laboratories, Excellent ad 
tages in music. #20 a year. H.8. COWELL, A M., 


SCHOOL OF LAW 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 


The best instruction at the lowest cost. Eight 

instructors. Annual charge g60. For eireu- 

lars address Geo. E. Gardner, Dean, Bangor, 
For Young Ladies, 


ABBOT ACADEMY, Psi yount xadles 


Bogins its zist year September 14, offering three 
Seminary Courses of Studies, and a College-fittin 
Gourse, | Addres A. MEANS, Principal. 
For catalggue, V 
















Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
WORKCESTER, MASs. 

Courses of Study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 

Engineering and Chemistry. pleeba e Catalogue, show- 
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Expenses low. 32d year. nd ARSHALL, Registrar. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 


Equal privileges for men and women. Allowance for 


service in hos} ital ane ra CLARKS, A ‘Twentieth: M ir 


open Sept. 1th, 
‘Shawmut ‘Avani, poston, Send ayer Tanilope, 


WEST NEWTON, Mass. 
West Newton English and Classical School. 


‘The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys 
and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 3%. Prepares for 
College, Setentific School and Business, 
character-building. For cata. address ALLEN BROS, 


Bradford Commercial School, | 
48 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Business and Shorthand Cours: Send for soni | 
free by mall. Reopens September 5th. 


CONCORD SCHOOL, coscorn, Mass. 
‘;One of the most desirable preparatory 


schools. ip x ela 
Tt HARRIS. U. "§. Com’r of Education. 


A ining as well as a School for the training of 
American boys. JAMES 8. GARLAND, Principal. 


THE HALE SCHOOL, 


86 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Thorough preparation for College or Scientitic Schools. 


Seventeenth year will open Sept. 2s. For information 
or catalogue address E. , B. P. Curtis, Principals. 
Courses: Classical; 


University of Maine. Selunatie: (avin gee 
entific : Civil, Mechanical, Electrical Engineer. 
ing; Chemical; Agricultural; Preparatory 
Medical; Pharmacy; School ‘of Law. 
board, #20. Military Drill, 
Is, President, Orono, Me. 


MAINE, Farmington. 
FOR 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL ,72, 


LITTLE BLUE. Prepares for College, Technology, | 
or business, “Are you looking for a good home for j 
your hoy. where he will have a mother h oversight, as 
well as the best { ual instruction? If you think 
our daily intercourse of FIETY-FIVE YRARS with 
boys of any value, 

particulars. GG. ABBE 


CHAUNC Y-HALL SCHOO, ; 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 


The oldest (162%), largest and most famous of the 
private schools of New England. Receives boys and 
girls in all grades, from kindergarten to college, in- 
cluding kindergarten normal department. Graduates 
over fifty pupils a year, fitting for all higher institu- 
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tions in the least time consistent with good results. | 
Special courses made up to fit the needsof special cases. | 


; Certificate of graduation admits to most colleges. 


Send for catalogue, 
TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR. 





Tilton Seminary, Tite ‘ollege Prepar- 
atory, Muste, Art, Eloc Opens Se) 6 
Send for catalogtie to N, A. M., Prin, 


| 
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teas, CONNECTICUT 1898, 
LITERARY INSTITUTION. 


A modern boarding academy at Suffield, Conn., 
for well recommended boys. Rates from $180 to 
$265, covering practically everything but books. 
Certificates admit to colleges.” Opens Sept. 13th. 

For catalogue address H. L. Thompson, Prin. 

your boy dislikes school, makes slow progress, and 
the tuapiration ‘of a happy, high moral gid cullured 
school-homerdo not fail to send him to Suffield 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ‘4X2 


For Both Sexes. Third year begins géjusinter 3 4, 
1899, First examination for admission, June 2 and 3. 
Second examination, September 12 and 18, 1 

In connection with the regular normal course, am: ple 
o portunity is furnished in the schools of Lowell 

ervation and Practice. A two years’ normal course 

in kindergarten training is offered. Twelve kinder- 

garten rooms for practice have been furnished by the 
ity of Lowell. For further information, address, 


F. F. COBUERN, PRINCIPAL. 


Beidgewater, Mass. 

Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, 
and teachers of five years’ experience in’ language, 
literature, sclence, mathematics, history and pedagogy. 

Entrance examinations, June 22, 38, and September 13, 
18, 1699, For circulars, address, 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 














FAELTEN PIANOFORTE 
SCHOOL, 
Carl Faelten, Director. 
Tultion, $80.00 to $180.00 per 


year. 3 to 7 Lessons a Week. 
Teachers’ Course $46.00 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


DEAN ACADEMY, 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient trainin 





Me. | in ever: ae artment of a broad culture. a loyal 


and hel school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits Liberal terms: $225 per year. 
For catalogue aud information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, Mass. 


Burdett 
College 
Begins 
Tues., 
Sep. 

o. | 


Open all summer for visitors and registration. 
Prospectus Free. 


Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Bostoa. 





rom $ to 10 months at this school will fit any boy 
or girl for a good paying office position. 


When the pupil is ready, we 
find the position. 


During the past 68 years 32,476 pupils have 
attended CONICS, COLLEGE. wad teaay. tie 
fchoo! la better equipped, more thorough more 
largely patronized, and ‘imore successful than 
ever in placing its pupils with business houses. 
The terms are: 


$130 per Year. $40 per Quarter. 


Fifty-ninth year opens September 6th, 1690, 
id for latest Circular. 


C. BE, COMER, Principal, 
666 Washington Street, cor. Beach, Boston. 
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Ballou Hail 


Tufts College 


Medford |. Mass 


‘The Campus is on a hilltop, over- 
looking Boston Harbor and the City 
of Boston with its beautiful suburbs. 
It is both healthful and delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


The College of Letters. 
Degrees A.B., Ph. B., and for 


General Science, and in vi 
Electrical or Mechanical Engi- 
neering, the Degree S. B. 

The Divinity School. 
Degree D. B. 

The Medical College. 
Located in Boston. Degree 
M.D. 

The Dental College. 
Located in Boston. 
D. M.D. 

The Bromfield-Pearson 

School. 
A technical school for the En- 
gineering Courses, and offering 
i special two years’ courses. 
3} The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: Ph. D., A. M., C. E. 
E. E., M.E. 

Summer Schools. 

In Chemistry and Biology, in 
which credit is given towards 
Degrees. 


Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal termstoall 
departments of the College. 


For Catalogue address, 
PROF. F. T. DANIELS, Sec’y, Tufts College, Mass. 
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Palatable Delicacies 


for 
Summer Tourists. 





Blue Label 


Boned Chicken 


| Patacabte Delicacies 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 













Whole Rolled 
Ox Tongue, 
Boneless Ham. 


Delicious, Appetizing, Satis- 
fying, and Always Ready. 
Cleanliness of preparation 
and purity guaranteed. 


Choice Selected Stock. 
Sold by Leading Grocers. 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Remember Bite ratel & 


weoeere evens ereseoe 
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Boston, Mass., August 10, 1899. 


Copyright, 1899, by Perry Mason & Company. 
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Votume 73. Numeer 32. 
$1.75 a Year. Sinove Corres 5 Cents. 
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to the rope on the other side, and let her- 
self gently down. Nothing, she reasoned, 








me OW, Lindy, be sure you give the calf 
some water along towards noon!” 
called the anxious matron from the 
back seat of the carryall. 

“Yes'm!” called Lindy, with a seraphic look 
of entire obedience that might have deceived 
any one who was not as well acquainted with 
her as was Mrs. Jennings. 

“And as soon as the shade gets on the front 
of the house, you can water the morning-glory 
vines. And you go right on cleaning up, now. 
Don’t you leave off just because I’m not here. 
Wash the dishes and get them away from the 
flies; and don’t you leave them pots, Lindy, 
like you did last time. And be sure you set 
the milk things out in the sun—and watch the 
chickens out of the garden—and if you seea 
tramp coming, sick Watch on him.” 

The carryall had started with such haste as 
to jerk the last words out rather violently, but 
Mr. Jennings called back, cheerily : 

“And take care of Tommy, s’posen!”” 

“Yes’m!” shouted Lindy, genially, holding 
Tommy up to wave his hand after the 
retreating carryall and to scream a reminder of 
the candy that had been promised him if he 
would stay and be good. 

Mr. Frank Jennings was on a visit to his 
brother, and was at this moment sitting on the 
front seat beside that relative. It was Mr. 
Frank who said, with a quiet smile: 

“If she remembers all those things you told 
her, she must have a remarkable memory— 
quite a phenomenon, I should think.” 

“Oh, she won’t remember any of them,’ 
said Mrs. Jennings, with conviction. “Maybe 
she'll take care of Tommy, but as for the rest, 
she won't doa thing I’ve told her, and there’s 
no telling what she'll be doing that nobody 
else ever dreamed of. What I’m ever to do 
with that girl is more than I know.” 

“she didn’t strike me as having a bad face,’’ 
said Mr. Frank, who had been attracted by 
the wide, eager eyes and the thin little 
countenance of the charity girl. | 

“Oh, she isn’t what you might call bad,” 
replied Mrs. Jennings, grudgingly. ‘“She’s 
just always saying, ‘S’posen you did this or 
that, what would happen?’ And if you don’t 
watch her like a hawk, she tries it to see what 
will happen. If Lindy would be satisfied to 
let things go along just like they’ve always 
been doing, I wouldn’t mind keeping her; but 
as it is, she vexes the soul out of me, and that’s 
a fact. She's a born vexer and unsettler, 
Lindy is. You don’t know anything about it, 
Frank. You’ve always been used to managing 
girls that’s just like other girls.” 

‘There was certainly just cause for complaint 
against the “‘vexer and unsettler,” whom Mrs. 
Jeni:ings had taken froma neighboring county 
because there was no other place for her, and 
because Mrs. Jennings needed help about the | 
house and couldn’t afford to hire it. This 
latter commonplace reason seemed to demand 
a commonplace girl, who would work steadily 
at humdrum tasks all day and sleep soundly at 
night, undisturbed by thoughts. But to Mrs. | 
Jennings’s grief, her new help was “tlighty.’” 

It was Mrs. Jennings herself who found 
Lindy, one morning, careering wildly across 
the prairie in the rear of the dismayed yearling 
calf, with one end of the rope around the calf's 
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legs,” said Lindy, when called to account, 
“and then she can have wooden legs and get 
along just as well. I’ve wanted to try it a 
“long time, and now I’ve done it.” 

But more than all, there was the memorable 
time, soon after Lindy’s arrival, when Mrs. 
Jennings directed her to 
eatch the white pullet with 
the topknot and wring her 






could be easier. 

And since one could not go down the 
well, what joy it would be to set fire to 
that dry prairie grass that stretched away 
for miles and miles until it made a golden 
rim against the far, smoky-blue horizon! 
Her fingers tingled to be at it a hundred 
times when she was innocently rocking Tommy 
to sleep or washing the dishes, and when Mrs. 
Jennings fondly dreamed that the unsettler 
was growing settled. What a splendid sight it 


stand on the edge of one bucket and hold | to Tommy, pointing out a hazy, low-lying 


cloud away to the south. 

But Watch, the alert little terrier, showed a 
great deal more emotion at this statement than 
did Tommy himself; for he stood on his hind 
feet, sniffing uneasily at the distant cloud, and 
then jumped into the air and barked at it, 
whereas Tommy merely insisted that he was 
in immediate need of “‘somefin’ t’eat.”” 

Tommy’s appetite having been appeased, 
Lindy remembered the calf. Yes, she was to 
water the calf; and morning or noon, what 
did it matter? So she went to the well, and 
slowly and peacefully drew up one bucket, 


would be! How could people keep from trying | dripping full, and listened to the other bucket 
it? The passion for trying things; for “finding | plunging with a grateful splash into the cool 


depths below. 
And while she leaned over 
and gazed dreamily until the 





neck. Lindy went out, and 
there was a flutter among 
the fowls, followed by a 
vigorous squawking; but 
presently Lindy came in, 
chickenless. 

“Why, where's the chick- 
en?” demanded Mrs. Jen- 
nings. 

“The chicken don’t want 
her neck wrang,’’ replied 
Lindy, with conviction. 

“Well, of all things!” 
cried the exasperated lady. 
“What do you mean, Lindy? 
Here I've got the water ready 
to scald that chicken, and it 
not caught yet! Go this min- 
ute and kill that chicken!” 

“But the chicken don’t 
want its neck wrang,” re- 
peated Lindy, pale but firm. 
“I wrang it ever so little, to 
try, an’ she fought like a 
tiger. She’d lots druther 
live; and anyway, wringing 
necks aint such fun. I tried 
it just a little on me, and 
my neck aint come ontwisted 
yet.”” 

Such was the answer of 
the vexer and unsettler, who 
had, in some mysterious 
way, found out the chicken’s 
side of the case. Mrs. Jen- 
nings had never heard the 
question of chicken-for- 
dinner argued from the 
chicken’s standpoint, but she 
was no sentimentalist. She 
strode haughtily out and 
“wrang” the neck of the 
unwilling white pullet her- 
self; and this was one of the 
stories she told her brother- 
in-law, with the added infor- 
mation that she must get 
rid of Lindy—there was no 
help for it. 

It was Lindy’s passion 
for trying things that led her 
into troubles innumerable; 
but perhaps the one thing 
that had furnished the straw 
to break the camel's back of Mrs. Jennings’s 
patience had come to pass one day not long 
ago, when Lindy was supposed to be water- 
ing the vines. Some sure foreknowledge 
warned Mrs. Jennings that the vines were 
not being watered, and she went in search. 
Lindy was at the morning-glory vines, indeed, 
gazing at the ruby - throated humming -bird 
which poised daintily in front of flower after 
flower. 





neck and the other end around Lindy’s waist. | 
Sometimes Lindy was down and sometimes 
up, but for the most part she was racing, erect 
and swift-footed as a Diana of the chase. 

“I wanted to try what it was like to be drug | 
by the calf,” was her only apology when’ 
she presented herself before Mrs. Jennings, ! 
flushed. breathless, and dilapidated as to her | 
garments. “I thought maybe part of the time | 
I'd be up in the air, but he didn’t run quite 
fast enough, I reckon. Anyhow, now I've 
tried, and I feel better.” 

If it wasn't one thing it was another, as 
Mrs. Jennings justly complained. When Lindy 
was supposed to be shelling dried peas in the 
barn, the lady of the house had only to look out 
of the window to find the cantankerous old blue 
hen bubbling about the yard on two wooden 
Jegs which were tied to her own scaly limbs. 

“Some day she’s going to lose the use of her 





“I wisht I knowed how you did it!” she 
exclaimed, hungrily. “S’pusen I could go to 
schoul an’ find out all about ever’thing that 
ever was! I wisht I could!” 

“The idee of a girl like her talking about | 
going to school,” said Mrs. Jennings to Mr. 
Frank, “when she ought to be thankful for a } 
good home, and for a chance to work and: 
make a living for herself!” 

And yet, if Mrs. Jennings had only known, 
Lindy was daily resisting temptations to find j 
out about other things of which that lady had | 
never dreamed. Never did she go near the 
well without being seized with a frantic desire 
to go down into its shadowy depths. She had 
never gone down into a well, and she wanted 
to try it. She knew just how it was to be 
done. The pulley above was strong, the rope 
was new, and the water could not be very 





deep, after this long drought. She would 





‘“GAZED AT THE SWIFT, ON-ROLLING CLOUD.” 


out ;”’ for learning what new and unaccustomed 
thing there was to be done, and then doing it, 
by way of experiment, and with a complete 
willingness to take the consequences—this was 
the spirit that animated the vexer and 
unsettler. And yet she had neither gone down 
the well nor set fire to the prairie. She had 
argued both questions out with herself. If she 
went down the well, she might fall in and 
drown, and spoil the well, and if she set fire to 
the grass, the wind might turn and burn up the 
Jennings home. So Lindy resisted both 
temptations. 

But to-day she stood, with ‘Tommy on her 
shoulder, watching the carryall out of sight; 
and then, dimly remembering that she had 
been expected to do something, looked about. 
the house and yard vaguely, trying to recall 
what it was. Everything was so still in that 
brief pause that the crowing of a chicken 
seemed to pierce the remote distances with its 
melancholy echoes. East and north and west. 
of the house lay the broad stretches of black 
fallow land which had been prepared for 
grain, before the drought came and made it 
useless to sow. Only on the south the 
unbroken prairie came up to the yard, and 
Lindy sighed as she looked at it—the grass 
was so dry, and would burn so well. 

“I do b’lieve it’s goin’ to rain,” said Lindy 





ripples sank into the calm 
square of blue sky that she 
loved to see reflected there, 
it all at once dawned upon 
her that the square was no 
longer blue, and that it 
seemed covered with fast- 
flying clouds. 

“My !”” said Lindy, coming 
upright with a surprised 
start. “But that cloud is 
risin’ !”” 

Not that it had risen so 
much,—but it was surely 
nearer, very much nearer,— 
and the upper edge of it was 
a rolling, ashy rim; and 
while she gazed she saw a 
tongue of tire thrust out 
through the blackness, here, 
and another there. 

“Well, if the prairie aint 
afire!”” said Lindy to herself 
with awe, but her lips did 
not move. She stood by the 
well and gazed at the swift, 
on-rolling cloud, which came 
straight and true, as if it 
had seen the new little 
prairie home from afar, and 
was hastening, eager to 
devour it. 

Tommy, from his perch on 
the steps, saw Lindy dash 
past him into the house and 
shut all the doors and win- 
dows with a rush. Then she 
came out and looked again. 
The cloud was coming 
straight on, swift-winged. A 
wind arose, and blew her 
hair across her face. 

“Well, if the wind aint 
a-blowin’ towards the fire!” 
was Lindy’s next discovery. 
Thus it was, for a slight 
eddy of wind, moved by the 
attraction of the rising mael- 
strom farther back, was 
softly blowing in that direc- 
tion. In an instant Lindy 
was in the house and out 
again, her eyes shining, her 
cheeks atiame. A box of 
matches was in her hand, and she ran like 
some gay woodland creature, filled with joy. 

“Now | wisht I hadn’t always wanted to do 
it!” she muttered, as she sped along the edge 
of the bare yard, setting fire to the grass in 
twenty places as she went. ‘‘Maybe it'll save 
the place; an’ yet it looks like I was doin’ it 
because I wanted to.” 

The wind caught the multitude of little 
flames and swept them into one, and swept 
that one roaring on toward the wall of fire 
that came roaring on to meet it. Lindy 
watched her work, fascinated, with the heat of 
her prairie fire on her burning face. 

“And to think I've never done it before!’” 
she said, as if she were marvelling at herself. 

But the stronger fire whirlwind soon met the 
weaker one and caught it up, and blotted it 
out; and all ina moment Lindy felt that the 
wind had turned, and the fierce breath of that 
awful destruction was upon her. Leaping 
tongues of flame shot out from the fiery mass, 
and caught up the grass away ahead, and 
swept it from the earth. Perhaps those leaping 
tongues would leap over the burned space and 
destroy the place at last. But the girl of 
thoughts had been thinking, and her plans 
were all laid. In a moment Lindy had ‘Tummy 
in her arms. 

“Now you hold on to my neck for dear life!”* 
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she commanded. She had already taken Watch 
up in her apron, and tied the corners of the apron 
behind her waist. 


Calmly she sat down on the edge of the well- | 


curb and set her feet carefully on the rim of the 
bucket. 

“I'm sorry I can’t take the calf,” she said, 
regretfully, “and the chickens, but maybe I’d 
better not try to do too much.” 

With a steadying arm around Tommy, she 
swung herself free, clutching the other rope with 
both hands. 

“1 always knowed I coull do it,” she said, as 
she slowly lowered herself and her burdens, 
“but I didn't expect to take the whole family,” 
she added. 

She was half-way down, and was clinging to 
the other bucket, which had come up even with 


her face, when the smoke rolled down upon' 


them, and a wave of fierce, scorching heat passed 
over them. 

The frightened child screamed and started, 
and the dog wriggled violently, and yelped and 
whined. She caught at both of them, to save 
them, and then felt herself plunging down an 
awful abyss, and sinking into cold water at the 
bottom of it. 

For a moment she was stunned and gasping, 
but then she found that she was still holding 
‘Tommy and the rope. 

With a mighty effort she regained her footing 
on the rim of the bucket, and then rescued Watch 
.from the water where he was floundering, the 
picture of despair. 

She stood waist-deep in water; but what did 
that matter? They were all safe. She could look 
up and see the other bucket resting against the 
pulley. 

“It’s good that rope wasn’t any longer!” she 
called cheerily to the weeping Tommy. “Just 
see how I can hold you up 
out of the water, you and 
Watch, too! The fire can’t 
burn us away down here, 
can it? And won’t your 
mamma be pleased when 
she sees us all down the 
well? 

‘OT any rate, I’ve come 
down the well,” she said to 
herself a moment later, with 
much satisfaction, even while 
her teeth were chattering 
with the unaccustomed 
cold. 

And so she stood, with 
Tommy on her shoulder, 
until he began to fall asleep 
with exhaustion, when he 
had to be carefully held 
across her breast, and with 
Watch whining dismally 
under one arm. Waist-deep 
in water, in an uncomfort- 
able position, every muscle 
aching, she stood there, it 
seemed to her for hours, until her face grew pale 
and ber eyes were heavy with utter weariness. 

“And you say she must have stood in the 
water several hours,’’ a sympathetic voice was 
saying, “and that she fainted as soon as she 
was taken out? And do you mean tu say that 
she had the child and the dog in her arms all 
that time? And she is quite slender, too. Poor 
child! Her endurance has been very heavily 
taxed !”” 

“And, O doctor,” cried the tearful voice of 
Mrs. Jennings, “to think of the good sense she 
showed, which 1 wouldn't have been equal to 
myself! Tommy says she set fire to the grass 
all along the edge of the yard when she saw the 
tire coming, and that’s everything that saved the 
place. But she didn’t think the house would 
stand, so she took ‘I'ommy and the dog down the 
well when it begun to get tvo hot, and ‘Tommy 
says she was sorry she couldn’t take the calf and 
the chickens. 
all the way to town that blessed minute, and 
a-saying that [’d be bound to get rid of her 
because she didn’t do things just my way! If 
she'd done them my way to-day, we wouldn’t 
have had any Tommy nor any home this 
evenin’ !” 

“But la, you needn't bother about me!” 
called a weak voice from the bed. “Don’t 
bother about me. 
I've always wanted to—set fire to the grass—an* 
I’ve been just a-dyin’ to go down into the 
well. I’ve tried ’em both now—an’ I feel 
better!” 

What was Mrs. Jennings crying and laughing 
for? And did Lindy dream that she was 
absolutely being hugged by that severe and 
unsympathetic woman? And what wonderful 
thing had happened to all of them? For here 
was Mr. Jennings wiping his eyes as if the 
light hurt them; and here was Uncle Frank 
bending over her with both her tired hands in 
his. 

““At any rate,” he was saying, with a laugh, 
“the world has need of a girl who knows what 
to do, and can do it, when the emergency comes. 
And I have taken it on myself to see that this 
xirl gues to school and gets the best education 
there is going!” 

‘The light that flashed into the delicate face 
transformed it and made it beautiful, and the 
doctor felt the pulse leap in the slender wrist. 


And there was me abusing her ; 


I don’t deserve no credit—for : 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Go to school!” they heard her whisper to 
herself dreamily. ‘And then I can find out about 
things!” 

She went to sleep with the smile still on her 
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NE of those charming animal biographies 
in Mr. Seton Thompson’s “Wild Animals 
I Have Known” describes the crime and 
abnormal cunning of a dog, “Wully,” who lived 
a double life—one the careful, protective life of a 
shepherd-dog, the other the wild, wolfish exist- 
ence of a beast of prey. In canine life the sketch 
parallels the famous story of ‘Dr. Jekyl and Mr. 
Hyde,” and some critics have expressed doubt of 
the credibility of the narrative. 
But the fact that dogs do occasionally lead 


beast by night—is well established. I recall an 
instance of the kind which occurred in a farming 
community in Maine, where a trusted dog 
became not only an outlaw himself, but drew 
others about him and was the leader of a 
dangerous band. 

A farmer named Frost began to lose sheep 
from a flock of seventy which he owned and 
which were kept in a large upland pasture, 
called ‘the Nubble,” that included a high hill 








““YELLED WITH THE FULL POWER OF HIS LUNGS." 


j and sloped northward over rough, bushy land to 
a forest tract bordering a Jarge brook. It was 
not the custom there to enclose the sheep in 
pens, or shelters, at night. ‘They wandered at 


oftener than once a week, and that usually on 
Sunday morning. Then either the farmer or 


the sheep salt and count them. This was the 
usual custom amony the farmers in that locality, 
nearly all of whom owned flocks sometimes as 
| small as twenty, but rarely larger than seventy- 
| tive, since sheep in New England seldom thrive 
| when kept in large tlocks. 

Mr. Frost was not the only one who lost sheep 


the pasture to salt and count the sheep on 
Sunday morning, September seventh, found that 
two ewes and a grown lamb were missing. 
Later in the day the partially devoured remains 
of the sheep were found on the pastureside, 
half-way down to the brook. 

“Bear's work,” the farmer and his neighbors 
said, although an old hunter who visited the 
spot pronounced against the theory. But a bear 
had been recently seen in the vicinity, and 
Monday morning the boys loaded their guns for 
a holiday hunt. Two traps were also set near 
the carcasses, which were left as found, to lure 
the destroyer back. 

The destroyer did not return, and the traps 
|remained as they were set; and the youthful 
hunters were unsuccessful iu rousing a bear in 
the woods. But on the following Wednesday 
night a farmer named Needham, living a mile 
and a half from Frost, lost two sheep, the bodies 
of which were found in his pasture, partly 
| eaten. 

It chanced that Farmer Needham, or his son 
Emerson, owned a dog which was greatly prized. 
‘They called him Bender. Bender was said to 
be a half-breed Newfoundland and mastiff, but 
had, I think, a strain of more common blood in 
'his ancestry, for there was a tawny crescent 
mark beneath each eye. Bender was the pink 
of propriety and a dog of unblemished reputa- 
! tion—an “all-around good dog’ to all appeur- 
ance, 

On this occasion Bender went with the farmer 
and his boys to the sheep pasture, and smelled 
the dead sheep with every appearance of surprise 
and horror. ‘The hair on his shoulders bristled 











will in the pasture, and were rarely visited | 


one of his boys would go to the pasture to give | 


at this time. Six other flocks were invaded, but | 
his loss occurred first. His son Rufus, going to | 


lips, unconscious that she had already found out 
about such things as loyal faithfulness and 
unflinching courage. 
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with indignation. He coursed around, seeking 
for bear tracks, and ran off barking about the 
| pasture. In short, he did everything that a 
| Properly grieved dog should do in the circum- 
| stances, and so far from touching or eating any 
of the torn mutton, he plainly scorned such a 
thing. 

| The boys took Bender with them to hunt 
bears, as their main reliance and ally, and 
; Bender hunted assiduously. ‘Three or four 
other dogs, belonging at farms in the vicinity, 





double lives—one that of a docile house-dog by were also taken on these hunts. One was a| 
day, and the other that of a wild, dangerous collie, another a mongrel bulldog, and a third a | 
| large brindled dog of no known pedigree. Still ; 


‘another half-bred St. Bernard dog set off with 
; the others, but on reaching the sheep pasture, 
| where they went first to get the trail and make a 
start, this latter dog behaved oddly, left the 
others, and slunk away home. 

Some of the boys attributed this to cowardice, 
and he was hooted; others suspected Roke, for 
that was his name, of having killed the sheep. 
Suspicion against him so increased that his 
master kept him chained at 
home. 

No bears were tracked to 
their dens, and none were 

caught in the traps, which 
were also set in the Needham 
pasture ; but less than a week 
later another farmer, this 
time the owner of the mon- 
grel bulldog, lost three sheep 
in one night. As previously, 
the sheep were found dead 
and partly eaten. 

If Roke’s alibi had not 


end of it that night, his 
character would have been 
as good as lost; for his 
refusal to hunt with the 
other dogs, and the manner 
in which he behaved while 
near the dead sheep, had 
rendered him a public “sus- 
pect.” When near the 
carcasses he had growled 
morosely, and shown his 
‘teeth. When hooted and barked at by the other 
dogs, he had taken himself off across-lots. 

A few nights afterward Farmer Frost lost 
two more sheep from his flock in the Nubble 
pasture, and the following night Rufus watched 
in the pasture with a loaded gun, quite without 
| results. 

About that time two or three others watched 
in their pastures. Some shut up their sheep. 
But the losses continued to occur. Within a 
radius of three or four miles as many as twenty- 
four sheep were killed in the course of three 
weeks. 

None of the watchers by night or the hunters 
by day as yet obtained so much as a trace or a 
clue to the animal which had done the killing. 
They bad all come to think that it was quite 
useless to watch by night; the marauding 
creature, whether bear, wildcat or dog, was 
apparently too wily, or too keen-scented, to enter 
a pasture and approach a flock where a man 
was concealed. 

tufus Frost, who had watched repeatedly, 

then hit on a stratagem. First he cut off about 
a foot from the barrel of a shotgun, to shorten it, 
and then made a kind of bag, or sack, by sewing 
two fresh sheep-pelts together. ‘Thus equipped, 
he repaired to the Nubble pasture after dark, 
and joined himself to the tlock, not as a watcher, 
but asa sheep. That is to say, he crept into the 
! sheepskin bag, which was also capacious enough 
tw contain the short gun, and lay down on the 
outskirts of the flock, a little aloof. 

‘The sheep were lying in a group, ruminating, 
as is their habit by night. Rufus drew a tangle 
of wool over his head, and otherwise contrived 
to pose as a sheep lying down. 





| appearance of one so well counterfeited as to 
deceive even a bear. 


was ingenious, if nothing more. 

Nothing disturbed the flock on the first night 
that he spent in the pasture, or on the second, 
indeed ; but he resolved to persevere. It was no 
very bad way to pass an autumn night; the 

‘ weather was pleasant and warm, and there was 
a bright moon nearing its full phase. 

| He had kept awake during the first night, 
listening and watching for the most of the time; 
but he caught naps the second, and on the third 
was sleeping comfortably at about two in the 


had a tangible chain at one} 


He assumed | 
that when thus bagged up in fresh sheepskin, | 
the odor of a sheep would be diffused and the | 


His gun he had charged | 
heavily with buckshot; and altogether the ruse: 
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morning, when he was suddenly set upon, tooth 
and nail, by what he believed, on first waking, 
to be a whole family of bears. One had hiin by 
the leg, through the bag, shaking him. Another 
was dragging at the back of the bag, while the 
teeth of a third were snapping at his face. Still 
other teeth were chewing upon his arm, and the 
growling was something frightful. 

This was an alarming manner in which to be 
wakened from a sound nap, surely; and it is 
little wonder that Rufus, although a plucky 
youngster, rolled over and over and yelled with 
the full power of his lungs. 

His shouts produced an effect. First one and 
then another of his assailants let go and drew 
back; and getting the wool out of his eyes, 
Rufus saw that the creatures were not bears, but 
four astonished dogs, standing a few feet away, 
regarding him with doubt and disgust. 

To all appearance he had been a sheep, lying 
a little apart from the others, and they had 
fallen upon him as one; but his shouts led them 
to think that he was not mutton, after all, and 
they did not know what to make of it! 

Rufus, almost equally astonished, now lay 
quite still, staring at them. The dogs looked at 
each other, licked the wool from their mouths, 
and then sat down to contemplate him further. 

Rufus, on his part, waxed even more amazed 
as he looked, for by the bright moonlight he at 
once identified the four dogs. ‘They were, alas! 
the highly respectable, exemplary old Bender, 
the collie, the brindle and the mongrel bulldog— 
all loved and trusted members of society. Rufus 
was so astonished that he did not think of using 
his blunderbuss ; he simply whistled. 

‘That whistle appeared to resolve the doubts of 
the dogs instantly. They growled menacingly 
and sprang away like the wind. Rufus saw 
them run across the pasture to the woods, and 
afterward, fur some minutes, heard them washing 
themselves in the brook, as roguish, sheep-killing 
dogs always do before returning home. 

But in this case the dogs appeared to know 
that they had been detected, and that so far as 
their characters as good and virtuous dogs went, 
the game was up. Not one of them returned 
home. All four took to the bush, and there- 
after lived predatory lives. ‘They were fully 
aware of the gravity of their offences. 

During October and November they were 
heard of as a pack of bad sheep-killers time and 
again; but they now followed their evil practices 
at a distance from their former homes, where, 
indeed, the farmers now took the precaution of 
carefully guarding their sheep. On one night of 
October they killed three calves in a farmer’s 
field, four miles from the Frost farm. Several 
parties set off to hunt them, but they escaped 
and lived as outlaws, subsisting from nocturnal 
frays until snow came, when they were tracked 
to a den beneath a high crag, called the Overset, 
in what was known as the Great Woods. Here 
they were sinothered by the use of brimstone 
fumes. 8. 





How She Saved Him. 


N “The Making of Dick,” published in the 
Union Signal for October 28, 1898, a lady 
relates a striking, true story of the self- 

sacrifice of a school-teacher in an Atlantic fishing 
village many years ago. 

“Miss Mary” was the first woman teacher 
to “keep winter school” in the town, and the 
rough, older boys expected to make naught of 
her authority. ‘The worst of them was Dick 
Devine, about seventeen years old. 

But although she was consumptive and weak 
and small, her moral strength was marvellous. 
On the first day of school she talked to her pupils 
and won them. She even awoke in Dick 
Devine a throb of manly ambition to overcome 





‘‘yoU CAN STOP IT!" 


the curse that seemed to be in his blood. His 
father, grandfather and zreat-grandfather had all 
died drunkards, and Dick himself had sprees. 

Although Dick from the beginning treated 
Miss Mary with great deference, it was long 
before he would admit there might be any escape 
from the fate of his race. 

“If my folks had made any show of fighting 
the drink devil generations ago,” he said, “it 
might not have grown so strong. But it’s no 
use now. We’rea doomed lot. We're all sturdy 
enough till we get to be abuut twenty-five years 
old; then we go all to pieces. I’m sorry you 
feel so bad about it, Miss Mary.” 

“Richard,” said the resolute woman, “you 
were made in the image of God, and have 
responsibilities of your own. This ruin must 
stop, and you can stop it! You herve in you 
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the doing of grand things. You are worth too 
much to waste.” 

Under her influence he strove against the 
appetite, but unfortunately Miss Mary soon had a 
hemorrhage and went home. The seaport people 
believed they had bidden her farewell forever. 

But three years later she was back in the 
school again. Dick Devine was no longer a 
pupil, but he had never lost the memory of her 
interest in him. He had struggled terribly at 
times, for her sake, but his defeats were many, 
for he was still under his family curse. The 
brave woman’s whole soul was enlisted afresh 
in his welfare. 

At last, recovering from a debauch, the young 
fisherman in mad despair went out to drown 
himself. ‘This was on a night when Miss Mary, 
unaccountably wakeful, had walked down to 
the shore. She probably saw a human form far 
out wading into deeper water, and she may 
have surmised it to be Devine. 

Accustomed to ply the oars in her stronger 
days, she untied one of the moored boats and 
pulled toward the vanishing figure, although she 
had been warned that violent exertion might 
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kill hen Heer last talk with Dick had given her 
reason to fear that he might commit suicide. 

The dark form plunged out of sight, but she 
redoubled her efforts to reach the spot, and 
| presently she saw the young man’s head. 
“Richard! Is it you?” she screamed. 

That cry pierced the ear of the desperate 
j Youth, and with reawakened love of life he 
caught hold of the boat. 

Whether she helped him into the boat, or how 
he reached the land, he never knew. When he 
came to himself he was lying on the beach, 
alone. 

The next day Miss Mary’s body drifted ashore. 


brought on a hemorrhage after she had rowed 
Dick ashore, that she died near him, and had 
been swept out by the tide. 

Her death completed what her life began. It 
broke forever the spell that fettered Dick Devine. 


memory of the gentle woman who gave her last 
breath in her struggle to save him. A generation 
ago he was one of the best-known college presi- 
dents in the country. 








IRCUMSTANCES combined to make the 
waiting-room at the old lanoo railway- 
station a great place for story-telling in 

winter. Ianoo was, for one thing, a noted 
rendezvous for commercial travellers, who took 
trains there for their drumming tours in the 
extensive Powder Woods district; and for 
another, the big base burner that stood in the 
middle of the combined waiting- and sitting-room 
was surrounded by a wide nickel railing, which 
invited the heels of talkers and listeners. 

One evening in February my own chair was 
back-tilted there, when a handsome, careless- 
looking young man came in, limping badly, 
although obviously in no pain, and sat down 
silently, but with a friendly glance about him, 
between myself and Old Hernly, who travels 
for Carratracca Water, and is everywhere known 
as the Interrogation Mark. 

“What’s your line?” said Hernly to the young 
Man. 

“Aéronaut, or used to be. Gone out of the 
business now.” 

“Why?” 

“Got hurt.” 

“How?” 

“That’s quite a story. 

Of course Hernly made him teil it, and it ran 
thus: jae 

When | said I was an atronaut, I should have 
said a parachute jumper. It is a dangerous 
trade, but a fellow can make a good deal of 
money by it in a few years if he doesn’t have 
the bad luck to get smashed by a fall. The 
average life of a parachute jumper, after he goes 
into the trade, is two years. ‘They generally get 
killed by some sort of carelessness of their own, 
usually some neglect to see that the parachute 
will open all right; but I followed the trade for 
five years without accident. 1 began at nineteen. 

I was always careful to examine all the fixings 
of the bag and the umbrella myself, and yet in 
spite of my care, I was growing more and more 
reckless without fully seeing it. I could not 
Dear to disappoint the people, and took too many 
chances in the way of weather; but everything 
went till last September. I engaged with the 
managers of the Chipathee Annual Fair to make 
the ascent every day while the show was going on. 

While I was in the air the first time I noticed 
something I didn’t like, and that was the spread 
of the forest south of the town, which extended, 
with mighty few clearings, as far as I could see. 
A large forest is one of our worst enemies; for 
in descending, if the wind lands the parachute in 
a grove, it is sure to catch on the tops of the 
trees, and the poor atronaut, coming to such a 
sudden stop, often loses his seat, and gets caught 
on a limb, or goes crashing to the ground. If by 
chance he escapes getting his neck broken, his 
balloon and parachute still remain outspread on 
the highest branches of the trees, and to get 
them down without tearing takes time and 
labor. 

For three days I made good trips, for the wind 
continued to blow from the south, thus carrying 
me away from the woods. Friday morning I 
stood on the fair grounds, congratulating myself 
on the fine weather I had had so far, and hoping 
it might remain calm till Saturday night—Satur- 
day afternoon was to be my last ascension at this 


place; but now the air had an unseasonable and | 


suspicious heat and calm. I was to go up at 
four o'clock, and at three it was pretty clear that 
a thunder-storm was near; indeed, it seemed so 
near that | then hoped it would come and go 
before ascension time. 

The air, however, remained in the same still, 
brooding, electrical condition, and at tive minutes 
to four o’clock, when fifteen or twenty thousand 
people were expecting me to go up, the storm 


seemed near. If it should not come, the people 
would think me a rank coward in case 1 did not 
go up, and the fair managers might hold back 
my money; and above all, my reputation as a 


“(THE NEXT INSTANT THE WIND HAD SEIZED 


man who could be depended on to ascend as 
advertised would suffer. 

It wanted three minutes to four, the advertised 
hour, when I gave my assistant the word to let 
go the guys, and in the next instant the earth 
and the crowd of people began to sink. Up I 
went! The air was so still and calm I seemed 
to be floating away. It is a delightful sensation, 
‘and I had learned to love my balloon and her 
easy, birdlike flight. 

I rose rapidly, and after gazing down at the, 
old earth awhile, took off my cap and waved it. 
Then I performed a few simple feats on the’ 
trapeze bar, when the balloon shot up into a 
slight current of cool air. At the same moment 


cloud to the north, and was struck with fear that 
the storm was about to burst forth. 
I almost concluded to drop then and there; 


It appears probable that her exertions had | 


His subsequent life was purified by the tender ; 





I noticed a movement in the lowering but vague ; 


but I was not more than five hundred feet from | 


me, and bright lightning zigzagged down from 
the zenith in two divergent streaks. In the 
shattering thunder that followed I pulled the 
cord of the parachute, and dropped. 

I was not frightened much. I thought it likely 
1 still had time to float down before the coming 
of ‘the tornado, although I thought it must be 
blowing hard overhead. The storm was, as it 
were, a vast advancing hand, half-open, the 
palm down, and the fingers thrust out above me. 
The palm or wrist, I thought, would not reach 
me in air. 

As the parachute opened out and my speed 
slackened, I began, as usual, to look out and up 
for the danger that threatens a parachuter at 
every descent. 

After the parachute is cut loose, the balloon, if 
unweighted, will float for miles out across the 
country before finally overturning and tumbling 
back to the earth. When it has reached the 
ground, some one must take a trip to bring it in 
with team and wagon. This means a loss of 
time and money, to avoid which a heavy weight 
is attached to the top of the balloon, and this 
; causes it to turn over soon after it is free. 

Now a balloon with this weight attached to it 
is a pretty heavy, thing, and if, in falling, it 
happens to miss the parachute, all right! But if 
it happens to crash down into the slow-falling 
umbrella, it is all over. Nothing but a miracle 
can save the man. 

After I had parted company with the balloon, 


to regain its balance, then it suddenly turned 
over. Immediately the gas escaped out of the 
hole at the top of the inverted balloon, and it 
began to descend. Slowly it came at first, then 
faster and faster as it grew more empty. 

I sat in the trapeze watching it so intently that 
I forgot about the cyclonic wind which was 
threatening me. Down came the balloon in a 
zigzag line. Would it strike me? 
For a few seconds I could not 
tell. Then it passed about twenty 
feet to the right of me, wriggling 
and flapping, and at that very 
moment the lightning flashed 
terribly again, and such a rattling 
and rending thunder sound as 
followed I never heard since nor 
before. At that time I must have 
been eight or nine hundred feet 
above the ground. 

Down, down I went! The earth 
seemed to be rushing up toward 
me—the little silver streams of 
water, the houses, barns, trees 
and ponds. The only thing that 
was lessening in apparent size 
was the balloon, which rushed 
down almost directly beneath and 
away from me, until saddenly it 
began to behave strangely. Turn- 
ing and twisting, it lay almost 
horizontal for a moment, then 
bellied out, and flew southward. 

The tornado had struck it. In 
an instant I understood this. The 
gale was below me, whether above 
meor not. Ina very few moments 
it must strike the parachute, and 
I felt that I was little better than 
a dead man. 

Lightning streaked the hidden 
sky again, and thunder rattled as 
if the bolt had fallen near, and 
while I was swinging myself up 
and putting my feet on the trapeze 
bar, I grasped with my hands 
the iron hoop where ropes are 
joined together at the bottom of 
the parachyte, and prepared to do 
my best keep right side up. 
With a cool head and steady nerve, 
an atronaut can often save his 
life by quickly and carefully 
working the ropes. 

Puff! and off went my light silk cap. The 
next instant the wind had seized me. It came 
with rain. It struck the parachute with such 
force that it nearly sent it over. Flying along 
toward the south, I grasped the rope on the 
opposite side from which the parachute was 
tipping, and put_all ny weight on it. With a 
lurch she nearly righted, but only for an instant, 
and then went over again, this time going farther 
than before. Still 1 hung on for dear life, hoping 
| that my weight would straighten us up in a lull, 
but the next instant the wind, striking the canvas 

; on the under side, sent us over. 
; Just how it happened, or what my position 
| Was, I never knew, for I was in a confusion of 
‘popes and ribs and linen in an instant. My 
| fright must have crazed me for a few minutes, 
although I still hung on to the ropes. 

The first thing I can recall after that was the 








it hovered above me for a little time, as if striving | 


‘ the earth, and the very same fear of being taken | sense that the wind had blown the parachute 
for a coward which had sent me up now kept ' nearly inside out, and the sharp strain had 
me ascending. At the same time the cool draft snapped two or three of the cords. So that now 
of air was carrying me toward the forest at no | we were a confused mass of canvas, rain, ropes 
great speed. and man, all flying on a tornado at a terrible 
But in a few seconds more of ascent I was out | rate, and I gasping for breath; and always the 
of that cool space, and going up through air | earth was coming nearer. 
which had not yet begun to share in any degree| I imagined I saw my body after it should strike 
| the southward motion of the advancing storm. | the ground or mud, a shapeless thing of flesh and 
Up I went, till I had probably reached fifteen | bones. The thought sickened me, and I closed 
hundred feet of altitude, my usual ascent. Then | my eyes to shut out the sight of the dim earth. 
the growing cloud in the north lifted with | It is amazing how rapidly a man’s brain will 
wonderful speed till it spread over the sky above | think in sach moments. No sooner had I closed 
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my eyes than I saw the old homestead in Ohio, 
looking exactly as it did the night I left it, ten 
years ago. I saw a boy of sixteen cautiously 
crawling out of a second story window on to the 
porch. On reaching the edge, he easily slid 
down one of the corner posts, and landed on the 
ground. Here, slipping into his shoes, he gave 
one last look at the house, and stole out into the 
shadows and darkness. Just what the next 
scene would be I cannot say, for I was suddenly 
twisted in such a way that nearly all my weight 
came on one rope, which instantly snapped and 
let one of my feet loose. 

This roused me. I seemed to go down and 
onward faster than before, if such a thing were 
possible. I looked down and saw the ground 
not seventy-five feet below me. The parachute 
was flying over it at great speed. Suddenly the 
ground seemed to rise up, for the woods had 
come underneath me. Two or three seconds 
More, and my brains would be dashed eut on 
some limb of some neighboring tree. 

I jerked my other foot loose, so I could go 
down feet first ; then shut my eyes, as I breathed 
a silent prayer, just as blinding flashes lightened 
about me. The next moment, amid the thunder 
and a great, fresh gust of rain, something seemed 
to reach up at me. There was a crash as I met 
it, and then I became senseless. 

When I regained consciousness, the sky was 
blue above me, and the sun was nearing the 
horizon in mists of great glory. Looking about 
me, I found I was lying on or in the balloon, 
which had been blown against the top of a large, 
spreading oak in such a way that the bag com- 
pletely covered the higher branches. On this 
huge canopy I had been flung down, falling into 
a sort of hollow between two branches, or more 
likely been shaken into that hollow by the gale 
as it battled with the outspread balloon, which 
was much torn in places, and would probably 
have been blown away in shreds had the tornado 
not passed so quickly. It lasted not twelve 
minutes, as I afterward learned. Possibly I 
might have dropped right through the stuff, but 
for the fact that the oak was greatly overgrown 
with a huge grape-vine. 

As soon as I tried to clamber out of that 
hollow, I found my right leg was broken, both 
bones, right here below the knee; my left ankle 
badly sprained, my right side severely bruised, 
and every bone in my body aching from the great, 
jar I had undergone. 

For nearly half an hour I lay outstretched 
on my airy bed, my hands still entangled among 
the ropes, nearer dead than alive; then I heard 
a voice shout, “Here is B. right over this big 
oak!” and I knew a search party had found the 
balloon. I shouted then. They were greatly 
amazed to find me, as well as my apparatus 
there. How did they get me down? 

But before he had fairly begun to explain the 
process, the expected train whistled, the group 
broke up, and that was the last I heard or saw 
of the young parachute jumper. 


—__+e+-—___ 


SELF-CoMMAND.—The bluff old major had 
listened attentively to the tales of his comrades, 
and now it was histurn. “The bravest man I 
ever met was not on the field of battle,” he began. 
The New York Mercury tells the story: 

“We were campaigning in India, and for some 
months the command had simply been idling 
time away. We were all thoroughly tired of a 
life of routine military inactivity, and finally 
a party of five of us secured a two-week’s leave 
of absence to hunt for big game. 

“One of our number was a senior regimental 
officer who had been through ten years’ service 
in India. He had been the guiding spirit of our 
expedition. Seated a few feet away from him 
one night at dinner was a young junior officer 
who had but recently joined the command. We 
had been eating fruit which bears a very peculiar 
scent. It is a tradition that this native fruit has 
a strong attraction for several varieties of 
venomous reptiles. I at least am convinced that 
there is something more than tradition in it. 

“As I have said, we were talking of adventures, 
when, in a moment of silence, the bluff old 
regimental officer, looking steadily at the young 
lieutenant to his left, slowly said: 

“ ‘Could you keep your presence of mind under 
the most trying circumstances, when your life 
depended upon your coolness and courage?’ 

“Dead silence followed the colonel’s question, 
and the young officer, looking quizzically at his 
interrogator, replied, ‘Yes, I think I could.’ 

“«Then the time has come when you must be 
put to the test. Move nota muscle until I tell 
you, or you are a dead man.’ 

“The young officer sat motionless, his eyes 
fixed on his feet. 

“Then the bronzed old warrior slowly drew 
his pistol from his holster, and taking deliberate 
aim, he fired a shot at the very feet of the man 
to whom he had addressed this ominous question. 
For the space of a second we all sat like statues ; 
then the colonel, in a tone of relief, exclaimed : 

“ ‘It’s all right now, boys! I’ve killed it!” 

“At his feet lay the coiling, squirming body of 
a huge cobra, the most venomous reptile that 
haunts the jungles of India. The snake had 
been coiled there ready for a spring when the 
colonel spoke. The young officer had seen the 
cobra at almost the same instant, and realizing 
the danger, had remained motionless.” 
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Current Topics. 


For nations, as for individuals, enough 
is as good as a feast. Apparently some English- 
men think so, for the House of Commons 
applauded the assertion, repeatedly. made by 
members of both parties, that no one desires to 
add another square mile to British territory. 

Familiarity which o'ersteps good 
manners lately received a gentle rebuke at an 
English military bazaar. An officer, attracted 
by a lady at a stall, remarked that a certain 
article near her was very pretty. “Yes,” was 
her reply, “my mother sent it.” ‘Ah, really,” 
pursued the officer, determined to discover the 
name of the charming saleswoman. “I think I 
have met your mother. Her name is —’ “The 
Queen of England,” answered the lady. ‘The 
officer did not wait for the fancied article. 

The rising tide of industrial produc- 
tion and of business prosperity ought to mean 
also an improvement in the general condition of © 
the people. And according to Bradstreet’s, | 
during the first six months of 1899, ‘‘voluntary ; 
increase in wages proved to be the rule rather 
than the exception,” involving an addition of 
many millions to the income of working men 
and women. ‘This is pleasanter reading than 
reports of the strikes, some of which have been 
bitterly contested. 


There is a volume of suggestion in an 
exclamation of an old woman, given by a! 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript, in the | 
following paragraph: 

“This is the seagon when some effort is made 
to get the less fortunate classes out of the torrid 
and sordid slums and into God’s open spaces. | 
Upon one of these ‘fresh air’ excursions was an 
old woman who was given her first view of the 
ocean. She had had a pretty pinched time all 
her life, I guess, for as she luoked over the great 
expanse of water she exclaimed, fervently, 
‘Well, thank God for something there’s enough 
of!” 


A scientific writer affirms that tobacco 
owes its frayzrance to the presence of malignant 
microbes. “Just so,” quoth the smoker, “and 
the safest way is to burn them out.” But the 
chewer and snuff-taker can give themselves no! 
such plausible consolation. One fact at least is 
evident, however much the toxic qualities of 
“the weed” may be disputed, that of all 
stimulants in human use tobacco is the filthiest. 
A ruthless commentator of King James’s time 
remarked that if nature had meant man to 
smoke, snuff and chew, she would have built his 
skull like a chimney, inverted his nose for a 
dust-basket, and deepened his jaw for a cesspool. 

Stamp-lickers’ tongue is the name 
recently applied by an English physician to a 
form of sore mouth occurring in clerks who have 
many letters to stamp and seal, and who moisten 
the adhesive surface with the ever-ready tongue. 
It is said in an English medical journal that the 
gum on postagestamps is simply the dried 
blood-serum of the horse, and although that is 
probably as clean a substance as anything else 
that could be used, the thought of licking it is 
not pleasant. If one must use the tongue asa 
moistener, it is better to lick the envelope and 
apply the stamp to the wet surface, but better 
far than that is to press the stamp against a 
Invist sponge before attaching it to the envelope. | 


Cunninghame Graham, himself a saucy 
Scot, thus gives the genesis of the modern 
Englishman: ‘Saxon stolidity, Celtic guile, 









Teutonic dullness and Norman pride, all 
tempered with east wind, baptized with mist, | 
narrowed by insularity, swollen with good ; 


fortune, and rendered overbearing by wealth, 
have worked together to produce the type.” 
Not by any means a good-natured sketch, or a 
truthful one, but if moral and mental 
heredity is insisted upon, the multiplex origin of 
English character must account for what is 
strong and good in it as well as for what is weak 
and bad. As for English-America, the daughter 
nation, it has become the great amalgamator of | 
the world, absorbing almost every strain of ! 
Gentile blood. Yankee character is British plus 
two hundred and eighty years. 

The government's disposition of the 
Spanish cruiser ‘Reina Mercedes” will 
form an interesting innovation, It has been 
decided not to sell her or to repair her for 
service, as she is not worth the expense it would 
invelve, but to put her sufficiently in order to 
prevent further injury or decay, and then keep 
her permanently on public exhibition, as a 
memorial of the war. Iitherto such vessels as 
“Qld Tronsides and the Hartford have been 
preserved, through sentiment and as reminders : 
of our naval achievements, but now for the first 
time a ship taken in battle is thus to be used. ; 


‘The circumstance will gratify our national pride i 











| in the relations of nations have been put aside. 


; War, and have a larger faith in the resources 


; jealous and resentful world when a great council 


jof mankind, and the few men whose genius for 


| them undue tributes and to depend on them for 


\ dealing, might live with less exhausting labor 


| noblesse oblige. 
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in the prowess of our navy, but we are sure 
it will not cause exultation because of our 
antagonists’ humiliation. 





Results at The Hague. 


HE Peace Congress has done something to | 
render warfare more humane and less 
barbarous than it has been. It has also! 

provided in the permanent arbitration tribunal 
a great instrument for securing peace among 
nations. 

Much has been left undone. Militarism has 
been allowed to triumph. Armaments have 
not been reduced on land or sea. War taxation 
in time of peace remains the theory and practice 
of Europe. Private property, either under a 
neutral or a hostile flag, has not been exempted 
from seizure in war-time, and many other reforms 


The Peace Congress has not completed the 
work of civilization, and the millennium of peace 
and good-will on earth is still a long way ahead. 
but they are nearer than they were. The Parlia- 
ment of Man at The Hague has done much to 
promote the welfare of the worid. 

While the arbitration scheme recommended 
and adopted by the Peace Congress is not perfect, 
it is designed to meet almost every question that | 
is likely to arise between nations, and supplies a j 
practical method of averting war by peaceful | 
and honorable means. It also provides special 
resources of mediation when nations are on the 
verze of hostilities. No government will be! 
compelled to abide by the decisions of the 
arbitration tribunal, but the moral forces of 
civilization are behind it. 

Europe remains a circle of barracks and garri- 
sons. The ogre of militarism, in full armor and 
with spiked helmet, is still a commanding figure 
in the Europe of to-day; yet it is true, that in 
consequence of the work of the Peace Congress, 
the nations stand in less dread of the spectre of 














of peace. It cannot be the same suspicious, 
representing all Christendom has sanctioned a 
reasonable and practical method of averting war. 


————_~o+-— -— 


Live and Let Live. i 


OR the first time in history,” writes Hon. 

A. W. Tourgee, ‘the world’s labor is able . 

to produce more than the world can 

consume,” ‘This result has been reached by the 

application of skilled industry to the development 

of the ample resources of nature—the gift of the ; 
All-Father to His human children. 

Inventive genius — planting, harvesting and 
manufacturing by mechanical methods — has 
made it possible for one man’s labor to supply 
the means of life and comfort to hundreds ; and 
the same inventive genius, calling to its help vast | 
combinations of capital, has created conduits for | 
the distribution and exchange of commodities } 
over large spaces of the globe, by land and sea. 

Naturally, the nations that are most intelligent 
and enterprising render the largest service and 
reap the largest benefits. Naturally, also, a 
small minority of any population become captains 
of industry, and directors of the great financial 
operations which fill the sluices of business, and 
make the mighty wheels go round. 

This situation makes two things possible. 
The strong and prosperous nations have it in 
their power to crowd and oppress the lower or 
slower races that still make up the large majority 


management, or advantage of position, places 
them in the lead, can compel their fellows to pay | 


permission to live on the planet. 
In short, we have reached a condition where 
the human multitudes, by generous, equitable 


and more rational happiness than ever before; 
and yet it is a condition where the seltish use of 
power may easily create new and cruel forms of 
tyranny and serfdom, which must be the seeds 
of contlict and revolution. It is a good time for 
men and nations to ponder the principle of 


—_—_~+o=____ 


Binder Twine. 


OR some years the Agricultural Departinent. 
has been trying to find an American 
substitute for the sisal hemp, from which 


| just been published. 





“binder twine’ is made. 

This strong cord, with which the harvesting- 
machines tie up the bundles of wheat, is, 
indispensable to the Western farmer. Its; 
manufacture has reached such proportions that 
“binder twine’ plays an important part in each 
new taritY schedule, and has absorbed the atten- 
tion of politicians as well as of the farmers, 

The United States has depended upon foreign 
countries for the raw material, and a powerful | 
trust controls its manufacture. These facts give | 
peculiar significance to the successful outcome of 
the experiments of the Agricultural Department. j 

The material which has now proved _ its: 
commercial importance is the strong wire-grass 
of the slough Jands of Wisconsin, Minnesota 











‘and other Western States. The plant, known to 


botanists as carex stricta, is very abundant, 
but has always been considered valueless. | 


COMPANION. 


The process of manufacture consists of 
washing the grass, combing to separate the 
fibres, and spinning in a specially devised 
machine which twists a fine protecting yarn in 
with the fibres, thereby insuring the evenness 


necessary to use in harvesting-machines. The | 


waste is made into bottle covers, and a cheap 
and very durable floor matting is also woven 
from the grass. ‘The new twine will sell for 
one-third less than that now on the market, and 
is said to do its work equally well. 
Achievements like this, which turn useless 
material into valuable commodities and increase 
the worker’s efficiency by lessening his expenses, 


are a credit to any country, and no nation has 


more of them than the United States. 
—_—_~<e+—___. 


CONTRARIETY. 


Joy keems sweeter when cares come after, 
And a moan Is the tinest of foils for kughter. 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 





o 


Silent Tokens. 


liesarie from Paris tell us that the divisions 
of the many political parties have chosen 
flowers to give silent utterance to their 
political preferences and opinions. 
A red carnation worn in the buttonhole now 
means “Vivre Loubet!” a corn-tlower, “44 bas 
Loubet!" a white rose, “Vire le Roi!” anda 





j violet, “Wire U Empire!” while a white pink 


is the emblem of the Legitimists. 

A primrose is now universally set apart in 
England as the emblem of Lord Beaconstield. 
Upon his birthday every man or woman who 
believes in his policy wears one, The odd point 
in the matter is that the dead statesman was 
not partial to that flower. After his death his 
friends chose it arbitrarily as his emblem. 

The American does not readily tind expression 
for his opinions in symbols. ‘The cross and the 
tlag are perhaps the only ones which convey a 
deep signiticance to him. So indifferent are we 
to arbitrary symbols that our people have been 
thinking for many a year of choosing a national 
flower, but a decision has not yet been made, 

Yet to many a man the sight of some common 
flower brings a sudden heart-wrench, The 
clover blooms that possibly his little boy used to 


gather and heap upon his knee—the white rose j 


that lay on his dead wife’s breast—they stop 
him, shut out the world for a brief time, and give 
him a message from out of the eternal silence. 
We do not put much meaning into our symbols, 
but Ife Who made the weed can give to it a 
meaning and healing for the soul. 


+0» —__ 


Generous but Unwise. 


RS. OLIPHANT, one of the most popular 
of English novelists, died lately, and her 
life—partly written by herself—has 

‘There can be no indelicacy 

in commenting on facts which she herself has 

given to the public. 

She began to write in early girlhood, and wrote 
continuously through middle life and on into old 
age, when most women are tenderly protected 
and cared for by their children. She was paid 
large sums of money for her books, and with | 
simply ordinary expenditure for herself, would 
have accumulated sufticient for her full support 
in old age—but she died penniless. 

The reason was that she maintained not only 
her own children when they were left fatherless, | 
but her brother and his family. ‘These four 
men,—her brother, her nephew and her sons,— 
when they had reached man’s estate, willingly 


| remained pensioners upon her bounty. 


She was a loving, generous woman. She 
made for them a full, luxurious home; gave 
them fine clothes and daiuty fare, and the best 
education which England could provide. 

As the burden grew heavier she worked the 
harder, not infrequently writing all night. God | 
had ennobled her with great mental gifts, but she | 
had no time left in which to give her best work | 
to the world. Instead, hastily written novels, 
biographies and anonymous papers were sold to 
willing publishers to provide those four men 
with the necessities and luxuries of life. 

They were indolent and willing to be idle, and | 
dropped one by one into the grave, leaving not 





one piece of honest work behind them to justify ; 


their lives. 


Was it altogether their fault? 


countless homes in this country where unselfish | 
Jimen or women are. sactili 





x themselves to 
support some unworthy son or brother. 





The world calls them martyrs, but is it God's , 


work they are duing? If not, whose? 


——_—__+o2—___. 


Taxing Bachelors. 


EW sources of revenue have to be discovered 
in these piping days of peace when the 
ordinary cost of an army and a fleet 

exceeds the expense of any historic war of the 
Jast century. 

In a petty German state, the Grand Duchy 
of Hesse, a resolution has been passed by the 





legislature in favor of taxing all umnarried men j 


above the age of twenty-one at a special rate. 
The purpose is to give rried men a preference 
of tweuty-tive per cent. in local taxation over 





There are; 
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bachelors, who are presumed to have a special 
duty to perform for the state, since they have 
neither wives nor children to support. 

The taxation of bachelors has always been one 
of the stock jokes of humorists. ‘This is one of 
the few instances in which law-makers have 
attempted to carry the suggestion into practice, 
and thereby encourage matrimony. 





Home-Loving Sovereigns. 


HE three most powerful sovereigns in Europe 
are all conspicuous for their love of domestic 
life. These are Queen Victoria, the Tsar 

and the German Emperor. 

The queen has been a devoted wife and mother. 
The happiness of her ehildren aud grandchildren 
concerns her more deeply than the routine of 
publie business or the issues of foreign diplomacy. 
Her ministers are allowed to govern her empire, 
but she is the head of the royal family, and rules 
her children and grandchildren by love, but with 
absolute authority. 

The tsar dislikes military pomp and court 
functions, and is only at ease and happy in the 
retirement of bis own bome with bis wife, to 
whom he is devotedly attached. The German 
Emperor is a hard worker, and is’ intensely 
‘interested in foreign diplomacy and publie busi- 
hess; but he Is also an affectionate husband and 
father, takes a deep interest in the training and 
jedueation of his children, and is a home-loving 
| sovereign. 

The examples of these three powerful rulers 
are of great value. They set the style of domestic 
life in three empires, and it is the good old 
fashion of love and peace in the home. 


—<$<—$ or 


Puns and Bon Mots. 


HILE a pun fs not the highest form of wit, 

the world would be much poorer lacking 

some of the puns of Shakespeare, Lamb, 
Macaulay and Sidney Smith. One of the most 
famous of American punsters, now an old, bent 
man, may still be seen occasionally about the 
streets of New York. William E. Evarts, Secre- 
tary of State under President Hayes, made 
perhaps bis best and his worst puns from railway 
platforms while travelling with the presidential 
party. 

They had ascended Mount Washington by the 
steep cable-road, and other tourists, gathered. 
there from all parts of the country, called for a 
speech. “We are not strangers,” said Mr. Evarts, 
genia “We have all been born and brought 
uph 

At another time, when travelling through Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Evarts laid a wager with the young 
peop! pf the party that be could make a pun 
upon each town through which they should pa: 
As they reached Chattanooga the crowd clam- 
ored for a speech. Mr. Evarts pleaded that ax 
the train would stop but a moment, he could only 
make a few Chattanoogatory remarks! 

The unexpected element which characterizes a 
pun was inarked in all the wit of Rufus Choate. 
“I can’t endure X.!? be once exclaimed of 
another famous Bostonian. “I should not care if I 
! should never see him again.” Then half-remorse- 
fully, “Well, I should not care ff I should see him 
in a procession.” 
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Gave Himself. 


ASES like the following now and then come 
IC to light, revealing something of the noble- 
hess in common lives which seldom finds, 

j and never seeks, public praise, 

Miss Belle V. Chisholm, a pioneer teacher in 
the Pine Ridge region of Virginia, mentions ina 
letter to Zion's Herald one of her “finds” last 
| Decoration day, It was a mountain grave, all 
alone, of a “boy soldier who bad never enlisted in 
the army or taken part in a battle.” 

Returning from a visit to the valley, she noticed 
this grave, covered and literally heaped with 
flowers and little Union and Confederate flags, 
| but without headstone or name-mark. 

The dull lad who drove her horse could tell ber 
nothing about it save that it was Billy Mahew's 
grave, and “the folks put flowers on it every 
Decoration day; but once arrived among ber 
/ mountain neighbors, she had the whole stot 
| Billy Mahew, @ robust boy and a hard-working 
| home-provider, had gone up one morning with bis 
| axe to the Lill woodland to chop wood. He never 
came back. The silent tokens left there of what 
e did that day were pathetic and unmistakable. 

cent heavy rains and a consequent washout 
had loosened a large stone at the foot of the 
“mountain dam,” or reservoir, that enclosed the 

valley's water supply, aud the pressure above it 
had started a dangerous 

Evidently Billy discovered this in the morning.— 
for he had chopped no wood,—and believed that 
something must be done immediately to strengthen 
| the weakened spot, or the escaping water would 
undermine the dam. He rolled heavy stones 
against the sagging boulder, in an effort to prop 
| it, and finally braced his body against the terrible 
strain. Doubtless be shouted with all bis might 
for help, but he was not heard. 

His absence from home in the evening alarmed 
his friends, and a searching party climbed the 
mountain. They found his body, stiffened in 
death, at the dreadful crevice, with the water 
rushing over his face. The leak was increasing, 
| but be had tly blocked it, and held back the 
slipping stone. 

‘The villagers in the ley have never forgotten 
that night—when every musele of every man was 
strained to desperation to save their homes from 
a breaking flood, 

The dam stood, but the poor people felt that 
they owed everything to Billy Mahew. They 
buried him on the mountain, near the scene of his 
‘martyrdom, and every year they decorate bis 
grave. 

Humble examples of-hergism like that of the 
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ple boy of Pine Ridge should not be classed as 
unexpected.” Faith in the average virtue of 
the unknown and ungifted many is a confidence 
that warrants any demand, and only a crisis 1s 





needed to unveil greatness in many of the lowllest | 


lives. 
—---— ee 


THE WIDOW'S MITE. 


The man who has no pity for the fatherless and 
widows fortunately finds little sympathy in this 
land. The life of Henry A. Wise records the | 
discomfiture of such an oppressor. 

There was an auction sale in the ttle house, 
and one after another the widow's few possessions 
fell beneath the hammer. Presently the auc- 
tloneer took up a large bowl which happened to 
be full of sugar, and the poor woman, anxious 
to save its contents, hastened Into the next room 
to find something in which to put them. 

Just as sbe returned the auctioneer cried, 
“Sold!” and the purchaser Insisted that the sugar 
was his. The widow pleaded for the little that 
was much to her, but the man was obdurate, and 
murmurs of indignation arose from the crowd. 
Angry at this demonstration, the man turned, and 
his eye rested on Mr. Wise. 

“Mr. Wise,” sald he, ‘you are a lawyer. AmI 
right or not? If you say I am not, I will give 
back the sugar. If you say I am, I am entitled to 
it, and I'll keep it.” 

“My friend,” replied Wise. in his gentlest tone, 
“you put a delicate and unpleasant responsibility 
onme. Hadn’t you better decide the matter for 
yourself?” 

“No,” replied the fellow, curtly. ‘I know what. 
your opinion is going to be, and I want you to 
give it so that this whole crowd can hear it.” 

“Then,” said Wise, ‘I advise you that the 
sugar is yours. The widow cannot take it from 
you. She has no redress.” 

“Aha!” cried the man, turning to the spectators. 
“What did I tell you?” 

“Stop!” thundered Wise, whose manner at once 
changed. “I've advised you at your persistent 
request, as I can prove by these people. It 
remains for me to tell you that I charge you five 
dollars for my advice, and I demand immediate 
payment. If you trifle with me in the matter 
of payment, you will most certainly regret it.” 

The man turned scarlet, and fumbling in his 
wallet, produced a five-dollar bill. The crowd 
yelled its approval, but suddenly became silent 
as Mr. Wise walked up to the widow and said: 

“This money tis mine. I have earned It honestly. 
Take it and buy more sugar for your fatherless 
ebildren.” 

oe 


IN THE TROPICS. 


. Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace writes to the London 
Chronicle that the tropics are by no means closed 
to a white population; indeed, he holds that, ona 
whole, life In them is more conducive to health 
than life in the temperate regions. He attributes 
his own long-continued good health—and he is 
now seventy-fix—to twelve years’ residence in 
the tropics when he was a young man and threat- 
ened with Iung disease. The pure, warm air 
restored him to a permanently sound condition. 

He says European soldiers in India have better 
health than the sedentary native classes. British 
soldiers in the Sudan stand up to the work; 
thousands of Australlan gold-miners endure 
intense heat; and Hollanders have flourished for 
generations in the Dutch colonies. 

The region on each side of the equator for 
thousand miles he believes to be “the most 
healthy and the most enjoyable abode for man, 
where with the least labor he can obtain the 
greatest amount of necessaries, the comforts and 
the luxuries of life, and can at the same time 
develop and cultivate his higher nature.” 

But work, he adds, is necessary to health there 
as elsewhere. 

——_+¢-—__ 


SOME WESTERN PAPERS. 


Of starting many newspapers there is no end; 
and as certain papers established in the past have 
gained a great deal of free advertising from the 


singularity of their names, we find that the Sedalia , 
Bazoo, the Texas Jimplecute and the Tombstone , 


Epitaph have plenty of imitators or successors. 

Kansas and Oklahoma are particularly prolific 
in newspaper titles of this type. The Shawnee 
Daily Dinner Bell no doubt expected its name to! 
have a welcome sound to the people of the region, 
but not so could the founders of the Kingfisher | 
Kicker, of the Thomas County Cat, or of the 
Western Cyclone expect. 

The Pottawatomie County Plain People has a 
good sound, and so has the Hill City Lively Times. 
The Kansas Cowboy, the Comanche Chief and the 
Kiowa Chief are picturesque, while singularity 
is the strong recommendation of the Ensign 
Razzoop, The Jayhuwkeye and Palladium, The 
Prairie Dog, The Prairie Owl, The Whimwham, 
The Open Eye, The Fanatic and the Grigsby Clty 
Scorcher. 

Perhaps the best name of the lot ix that of the 
Oklahoma Sunbeam. If it lives up to its name, it 
ought to be genuinely popular—except, perhaps, | 
in midsummer. 

oe 


WEST INDIAN PROVERBS. 


Some one has said that “the proverbs of a 
nation are the great book out of which it is easy 
to read its character.” Every nation has its 
proverbs, although the meaning of some of thein 
is obscure. The proverbs of the West Indian; 
islands are quaint, and among those of easy 
comprehension is this: “Marriage has teeth.” 

One of less ominous significance is as follows: 
“Dog with full stomach say to meagre dog, ‘Take 
heart.’ ” 

A third and common proverb, peculiarly appro- 
Priate to a tropical climate, is: “Rock stone in 
river-bottom say sun no hot.” 

The vulture or buzzard hovers over every town 
and city in Jamaica, and Is called “John Crow” 
by the natives. He is the scavenger of the island, 
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and is so useful in this capacity that his life is 
protected by law, and he soars lazily and grace- 
fully where he will. The natives bave this proverb 
about him: “John Crow t’ink bis pic’ninnies 
white.” 


A WAY TO READ THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Tt Is easy—perhaps just—to criticise the news- 
| Papers of the day, both for what they do and for 
what they do not contain; but there are few of 
them that do not have something worth reading, 
and It is commonly not the light and frothy 


before breakfast or on the way to business. 


But every one has odd moments, and there are 
walts in the whirl of the wheel of industry, 
commerce, professional occ pation or study, A 
Chicago man who has been “interviewed” by one 
of the newspapers of that city tells how he utilizes 
these odd moments: 

“I glance over the head-lnes in the morning 
paper at breakfast and on my way down-town 
in the car,” he says, “reading only what is of 
immediate interest to me in my business. When 

Is n article on some matter of peneral infor- 
mation, I clip it out and put it iny pocket 
unread. One pocket of my coat is given up to 
these $¢ clippings. 

When I have to wait in a dentist's, lawyer’s 
or doctor’s office, in a barber shop, or anywhere 
else, I pull out one of my clippings and read it. 
In this wa: ay I have always something to read in 
which I am really interested.” 

This works a triple advantage to the man who 
practises it. It prevents this waiting time, which 
In a week may amount to hours, from being 
wasted; it stores the mind with a great deal 
information and the product of discussion, and it 
prevents the vice of merely idle reading. 
worth the pains of everybody—or at least of veal 
body who has a place in his clothes for one—to 
maintain a clippings pocket, and to devote it 
rigidly and exclusively to good articles from the 
press. 











MISTAKEN SOUND. 


Madame de Navarro has recorded in “A Few 
Memories” the greatest lesson she ever received 
against too much realism. In a certain drama, 
the heroine, under great excitement, suddenly 
stops to gain composure, as she hears the 
approaching carriages of the guests. 


“Hark!” she says. “I hear the wheels of their 
carriages.” 

We obtained the effects of approaching wheels, 
but, try as we would, the plunping, of the horses’ 
feet upon the gravel before Clarisse’s door we 
could not manage. At last a brilliant idea struck 
me, which the stage-manager promptly endorsed. 

Tt was that we should have ina donkey from 
Covent Garden to trot up and down behind the 
scenes on the gravel especially laid for him. We 
were decidedly nervous on the first appearance 
of our four-footed friend, whose réle was to 
counterfelt the high- stepping horses of the 
brilliant French court. 

When his cue was given, there was only an 
ominous silence. _I repeated the word in a louder 
volce, when such a braying and scuftling were 
heard as sent the audience into roars of laughter. 
Although it was one of the most serious situgtions 
of the play, I could not help joining in their mirth 
until the tears rolled down my cheeks. 


“AN EMPTY WAGON.” 


An Alabama exchange gives this story of a 
former governor, George 8. Houston, a distin- 
guished man in the public life of the state. He 
had an appointment to deliver a speech, and had 
to drive a long distance into the country. When 
he reached the farmhouse where he was to have 
dinner, Houston was sick. His companion had a 
ravenous appetite. 


“Mr. Houston,” said the housewife, with some 
indignation, “I see you are not eating much. I 
know the dinner isn’t much, but it is the best 
I could get up. I'm sorry you don’t appreciate 
the dinner.” 

“My good woman, the einner: is perfect, but I 
am Ifl. “In addition to that, I have to make a 
speech Immediately, and I can’t speak well after 
eating freely.” 

“Yes,” responded the woman, with spirit, “it’s 
just like this: An empty wagon makes the loudest 
noise.” Houston was silent. The other man ate 
ravenously. 


REMEMBERED HIM. 


The lie which a man utters often sticks to him 
through life. Itisa terrible but a just retribution. 
The son of Vice-President Hannibal Hanlin tells 
of a man who had been chosen to the Maine 

Legislature to vote for Mr. Hamlin in one of bis 
| anti-slavery battles for the Senate; but he broke 
| his word, and like many men of the kind, lied 
/ about Mr, Hamlin. 


Many years afterward Mr. Hamlin happened to 
be in Massachusetts at a reunion of old soldiers, 
and who should turn up but B. He hailed the 
; Senator in an effusive manner, and with an olly 
| smile spoke of their former acquaintance. Mr. 
Hamlin did not seem to recognize him until the 
man exclaimed: 

“Why, have you forgotten John B.?” 

“I have not forgotten that B.," replied Mr. 
Hanlin, somewhat grimly, “beeatse he was an 
awful Har!” 





COLERIDGE’S CLOUDINESS. 


There is in Mr. Ellis Yarnoll's interesting volume 
of reminiscences, “Wordsworth and the Cole- 
| ridges,” a very amusing story of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, whose thoughts were sometimes too 
profound even for poets to follow. 


Wordsworth and Samuel Rogers bad spent 
the evening with Coleridge, and as the two 
pects walked away together, Rogers remarked, 
cantiously ; 

“T did not altogether understand the latter part 
of what Coleridge said.” 

“T didn’t. understand any of it,” Wordsworth 
hastily replied. 

“No more did 1!" exclaimed Rogers, 
sigh of relief. 











with a 


FOR WANT OF A COMMA. 


| A British service journal recently spoke, in 
referring to a marriage, of the bride as “the 
danghter of Sir Hector O'Dowd, commanding the 
Boolah Ghab district and Lady O'Dowd.” 
Whereupon Lady O'Dowd wrote to say that 
there was some mistake about this, ax she was 


quite sure that in the domestic eirele it was she 
who commanded. 














matter which the intelligent reader glances over | 


It is | 









For the teeth use “Hroren’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Deutifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. {Adr. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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The thoroughbred colt to the block was led, 
Proudly he fifted his royal head. 
The auctioneer raised his huinmer high, 
And said to the loafers standing by: 
“AIL must be sold, and this fa the last, 
He's a trifle thin, but they say he's fast, 
And I guess he’ll work; come, what will he bring? 
Give us a bid to start the thing!” 


Going—going: the bidding is low, 
Going—going: no higher they'll go. 
Going—gone! to John Smith Jones! 
A falrish price for this bag of bones) 
nd the thoroughbred colt, with a troubled neigh, 
By a common farmer was led away. 


So the colt, in whose veins was the kingliest blood, 
With a dunghill mate in the stable stood; 

At plow or cart he toiled all day, 
And was fed at night on the poorest hay; 

Yet he bore up well, as the long years passed, 
For a thoroughbred horse is game to the last. 


One summer Sunday he was allowed 

At pasture to run with the common crowd. 
His weary limbs he stretched on the grass, 
And idly gazed. upon all who night pass; 
For besfde the field ran the broad highway, 
Filled with equipages, grand and gay. 


Up came a dog-cart at rattling speed, 

Drawn by a nag of the dunghill breed; 

For his driver no more of horses knew 

Than the farmer whose plow the thoroughbred 


rew; 
And plenty of oats, and work that fs If he 
Put a very poor horse in a very good pilgh 


The shabby old horse he quickly spied, 
And his course, thick nostril swelled with pride. 
“Poor fellow!” said he. “How very great. 
Is the difference ‘twixt your and my estate! 
With the proud and rich on the road I go, 
Vhile you must rank with the dull and slow.” 


Never the thoroughbred moved a limb, 
As he lay and scornfully answered hit: 

“O allly boaster, of common blood: 
Vain is your talk and your speed ‘no good.’ 
And, for all the gay trappings upon your back, 
I could easily distance you on the track, 
For born to the plow, for a farm-horse bred, 
By a fool you are used on the road insti 


“Tam scarred and galled, and my knees are bent, 
In the roughest labor my life is spent; 
But one thing is mine as long as. 
Which to you no power on earth can give; 
1in a drudge as a plow-horse, if you will, 
But remember this; /'m a thoroughbred still!” 


Davip BUFFUM. 


live, 
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An Ex-Convict. 


CERTAIN small New England 
town was deeply stirred, some 
twenty years ago, by the arrest 
of “Jimmie” Craig, one of its 
citizens, for forgery. 

Craig was about twenty-five 
years old, a church-member and 
prominent in the work of the 
Sunday-school. His family was 
among the oldest and most 
respected in the town, and the 
discovery of his wrong-doing as- 
tonished and shocked every one. 

‘The case proved to bea plain one. The short 
trial ended in a verdict of guilty and a sentence 
of ten years’ imprisonment. As usual in such 
cases, the men who sit in shirt-sleeves on the 
benches by the grocery-store discoursed instruc- 
tively and exhaustively on the shortcomings of 
church-members and the general worthlessness 
of chureh affiliation. Craig’s young wife secured 
a divorce, and his parents sold their house and 
moved away. 

One day, ten years later, a stranger appeared 
in town, going about from one shopkeeper to 
another in search of work. The news soon 
spread that it was Jimmie Craig. 

After meeting rebuffs on every hand, Craig, as 
a forlorn hope, applied to McFadden, the coal- 
dealer, a man apparently as barren of sentiment 
as a hod of his own goods. ‘I'o Craig’s surprise 
McFadden said yes. 

Probably no one in town, unless it was the 
coal-dealer himself, knew what that first year 
cost Craig. Used only to the light work of a 
business office, he was here daily grimed with 
coal-dust and streaked with sweat. His hands 
were blistered by the shovel and torn by splinters, 
his skin tanned and roughened by the summer 
sun. Nevertheless he kept steadily at work, 
without comment or complaint. 

At first an occasional customer protested 
against “having his coal put in by an ex-convict.” 
To such McFadden said, “I bold myself respon- 
sible for my men. When you have a claim 
against me, present it. You’ll get your money. 
If you don’t like my men, you must go to some 
other dealer.” 

As McFadden had the only wood- and coal- 
yard in town, it was not always easy, on the 
spur of the moment, to think of a fitting answer 
to this arguinent. 

At the end of five years Craig was McFadden’'s 
superintendent. ‘To-day—less than ten years 
after his release—the sign over the office reads, 
“McFadden & Craig, Coal, Wood, Lime and 
Cement,”” and the junior partner is as heartily 
respected as any man in town. 

Let Craig himself—for the story is a true one— 
tell what brought about this brave and patient. 
rehabilitation. ‘'o a man who shares his con- 
fidence he ouce said: 

“T was a church-member before I made my 
slip, and I was sincere, although I did go wrong ; 
but as soon as I was arrested every loafer in 
town began to make my case a church matter, 
declaring that it was just an illustration of the 







AS 


‘ unworthy of it.” 


| 


| Fendt in your face that 


THE YOUTH’S 


usual hypocrisy. ‘The church-members, on the 
other hand, never once reproached me. They 
wrote to me, some of them visited me in prison, 
and in general they showed me every kindness. 
“When my time was up, I determined to come 
back here where I had made my fall, and try to 
redeem myself, to show the friends who had 
stood by me that my church connection had 
helped and strengthened me, even if I had proved 


What would have been the probable result if 
this man had held the opinion, so often enter- 
tained by thoughtless persons, that church-mem- 
bership is a diploma of perfection, instead of a 
bond, a union, for better living and a nobler 
manhood ? 


—__~e»—___ 


The Strength of Ten. 


William Morris, craftsman, poet and socialist, 
was very little of a milksop, in youth or in man- 
hood. Like Sir Galahad, “his strength was ax! 
the strength of ten;’” not altogether, it would 
seem, because of his purity of heart, although | 
he was honest, manly and generous, for his 
biographer frankly admits that he had a violent 
temper. Indeed, some of the stories told of his 
physical strength recall Bret Harte’s hero, Guy 
Heavystone, and the snaftie-bit which, in one of 
his strange freaks, he wore in his mouth to curb bis | 
occasional ferocity. 


In his youth Morris, as one of his schoolfellows 
describes him, was a thick-set, strong-lookin; 
boy, with a high color an 
black, curly bair. He was 
ood-natured and kind, but 
ad a fearful temper. At 
the game of single-stick, of 
which he was very fond, his 
opponent had to be guarded 
against Morris’s impetuous 
rushes by a table placed 
between the two combat- 
ants. While at Oxford he 
had a habit of beating his 
own head, dealing himself 
7 vigorous blows “to take it 
\ outer aise i 
inner one evening, 

MORRIO IN EARLY LIFE. Val Prinsep, the Englis| 
artist, said something which, whether so intended 
or not, offended Morris. Everybody expected an 
outburst of fury. But by a prodigious effort of 
self-control, Morris swallowed his anger, and only 

i fork,—of the common four-pronged, fiddle- 

kind,—which was crushed and twisted 
almost beyond recognition. 

At one period of his life Morris was so singu- 
larly placid as to provoke comment. “I grieve to 
say,” wrote one of his friends, “‘that he has kicked 
only one panel out of the door for this twelve- 
month past.’” 

He was a model employer, but in any case his 
workmen would have respected and admired one 
whose language was so forcible and copious 
when fhings were not going to his mind. Once he 
hurled a fifteenth century folio, which in ordinary 
circumstances he would hardly have allowed any 
one but himself to touch, at the head of an 
offending workman. On other occasions he was 
known to drive his head against a wall so as to 
make a deep dent in the plaster, and to bite 
almost through the woodwork of a windo’ 

He could [lift enormous weights by bh 
with Apparent ease. Once, when describing how 
he had seen passengers st egering, off a channel 
steamer loaded with luggage, he illustrated his 
point, to the amusement and horror of his audi- 
ence, by getting a chair under each arm and then 
stooping and lifting the coal-scuttle in his teeth. 

Much of his strength resided in his hair, This 

always wore long, partly 
artistic profession, partly beca 
be bothered to have it trimmed. It remained 
through life of extraordinar beauty, very thick, 
fine and strong, with a beautiful curl that made it 
look like exquisite! wrought metal. It was so 
strong that he used to amuse his children b 
letting them take hold of it and lifting thei by ft. 
off the ground. 









——-—_—_ 


American Marksmanship. 


It was said during the late war with Spain that 
America’s success was due to the fact that her 
sailors could shoot straight. Skill of that kind is 
no new thing for Americans. As far back as 1775 
it was found that the marksmen of this land could 
stand a test specially designed to throw out all 
but the most expert. 


Harper's Magazine reminds its readers of the 
June of that year, when Congress passed a 
resolution creating «a corps of sharpshooters. 
Couriers on relays of swift horses carried the 
news to the various county committees on the 
frontier. In less than sixty days from the date 
of the resolution, fourteen hundred and thirty, 
instead of the eight hundred and ten men required, 
had been raised, and had joined the army, march- 
ing from four to seven hundred miles over difficult 
roads, and all without costing the Continental 
Treasury a farthing. 

Volunteers had poured into the little recruiting- 
stations in such numbers as to embarrass the 
oflicers, who would gladly have been spared the 
duty of discriminating. “One of these officers, 
beset by many more applicants than his instruc- 
tions permitted bim to enroll, hit upon a clever 
expedient. Taking a piece of chalk, he drew upon 
a blackened board the figure of a man’s nose, and 
placing this at such a distance that none but 
experts could hit it with a bullet, he declared that 
he would enlist only those who shot nearest to 
the mark. More than sixty men hit the nose. 

So much for American marksmanship in Revolu- 
tionary times. 
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The Strawberry Station. 


To the traveller familiar with Mexico, Irapuato 
is as suggestive of strawberries as Boston is of 
beans and culture to the average American. 
Your train draws up at the station, and you are! 
instantly assailed by a swarm of strawberry , 
venders of both sexes and all ages. One swarthy 
stage brigand, taller than the rest, pushes his | 
tray, piled high with baskets, right into your’ 
window, and you are informed confidentially that , 








his fresas (berries) are the very best to be had in| 
Trapuato, and that you may have your choice of 
baskets for only dos reales (twenty-five cents). 


Yes, it would seem so to any one just 
froin the United States, particularly if the month 
happens to be December or March. But do not 
he in a hurry to bu There is no danger of the 
pply being exhausted, and as your train 
remains five minutes at the station, you have 
plenty of time. . : 
One minute has passed, and the brigand, having 
{ you are meditating a 


Cheap! 














COMPANION. 


purchase, informs you that he has decided to favor 
he by reducing ‘the price to twenty cents a 

asket, and that such deliclous berries are muy 
barata (very cheap) at that price. 

But remeinbering that you are a “bear” in the 
strawberry market, you still decline to purchase 
eying the berries encouragingly, however; an 
at the end of another minute the market takes 
another slump, fifteen cents being the price now 
asked. At this point you begin examining with 
your eyes the trays of other venders, with the 
immediate result that the price declines to un real 
(twelve and one-half cents), and thence, as the 
fourth minute of your stay in Irapuato speeds by, 
w ten cents. 

Now the engine-bell is clanging, and the con- 
ductor ls looking at his watch.“ Famanos:”” 
(al aboard) he cries, and immediately the bottom 
drops out of the market. Down goes the price to 
un medio (six and one-quarter cents); and without 
stopping there, it quickly reaches five cents. 
Your time to buy has come. ‘Two baskets,” you 
say to the brigand, and ff you are a tenderfoot 

‘ou drop, say, a twenty-five-cent piece into his 

and, and select the berries you wish. 

Then itis the brigand’s turn. Very deliberately 
he places his tray on the ground and fumbles in 
his pockets for your change. Meantime your 
train is moving away, and as you give a final 
look backward, you see him coolly take bis hands 
empty from his pockets and pick up his tray. 

On the other hand, if you are acquainted with 
Mexican wiles, you insist upon receiving, not only 
the berries, but your change as well, before you 
surrender your quarter; and as your train moves 
away you find yourself the possessor of half a 
pound or so of copper coins and two baskets, each 
seemingly containing half a gallon of beautiful 
Lerries, 

You feel that you have got in‘‘on the ground 
floor,” as it were, of the strawberry market, and 
are correspondingly elated. But do not become 
jubilant just yet—first examine your berries, On 
top you find a layer of splendid fruit; next, a layer 





st 












of inferior grade, and then a roll of cabbage-leaves | 


that fills the remainder of the basket. 
Now you examine your change, and you find 
that it is legal tender in the state of Guanajuato 
only, and if you do not throw it out of the window 
to the children at Salamanca, you can only keep 
it to buy more berries with when you again pass 
Trapuato. 
ere are about fourteen thousand 
Trapuato, nearly.all of whom are depen: 
the strawberry-beds for existence. 


ople in 
lent upon 


—_—_—__~e>—__—__ 


The Midnight Freight. 
A Fancy. 


She glides along her dark familiar trail— 

The bitten dust pursues her lashing tail; 
Through stealthy ambuscade and deep ravine 
Her hissing head a menace all unseen, 

Her curving length o’er level plains of night 
She draws, and winds the spiral grade in sight— 
Then down to danger lights of red she writhes, 
The suake of trafic with her fiery eyes! 


MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON. 
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Apples. 


Apples were at one time underestimated; they 
were scarcely considered a fruit rare enough or 
luscious enough for the consideration of the 
epicure, unless, indeed, they formed a part of 
some elaborate dessert, compounded and cooked 
by a skilled housekeeper. Apple jellies, puddings, 
pies and cakes might do, but plain, raw apples 
were fit only for school children, vegetarians, or 
the poor, All this is now changed, and the apple 
has come to its own again. 


But if its flavor has been at various times lightly 
esteemed or discredited, at least its wholesome- 
ness has been steadily recognized. Apple-sayings 
are frequent, both In our own country and in 
England, all of which testify in favor of the fruit. 
In the “west countree” there are four such: “An 
apple a day sends the doctor away,” is the first 
and briefest. Then follow, in the order of their 
vigor, three more: 


Apple in the morning, 
Doctor's warning. 

Roast apple nt night 
Starved the doctor outright. 


Eat an apple oing to bed, 
Knock he doctor on the head. 


A little less aggressive is one of the Midlands: 


Three each day, sev’n days a week— 
Ruddy apple, ruddy cheek. 


But more interesting than these isan old orchard 
verse which used to be recited on certain ancient 
farms on the plucking of the first ripe apples of 
the crop. Misfortune was supposed to follow its 
omission, and its utterance was quite a little 
ceremony, the first apple, over which it was 
spoken, being presented to a young girl, who 
halved and bit it before any further fruit was 
gathered, or at least tasted. Thus it ran 


‘The fruit of Eve receive and cleave, 
And taste the flesh therein; 

A wholesome food, for man ‘tls good 
That once for man was sin. 

And since ’tis sweet, why, pluck and eat, 
The Lord will have it so, 

For that which Eve did grieve, belleve 
Hath wrought its all of woe— 

Eat the apple! 








—— 


A Frozen Nose. 


While spending the winter in Siberia, Mr. 
Ricbard J. Bush and his companions found the 
utmost care necessary to avoid freezing any 
unprotected parts of the body. The natives, on 
the other hand, were able to withstand the cold 
toa surprising extent, going about with uncovered 


| heads and bare hands with a temperature twenty 


to fifty degrees below zero. Mr. Bush, with all 
his precautions, froze his nose, and thus narrates 
the adventure: 

fa 


Ivan came up and very unceremoniousl 
me by the nose, at the same time exc 

It is not just pleasant to be seized by the nose, 
and I was on the point of retaliating, when he let 
zo and pointed to the snow. I put my hand to m: 
face, and found my nose frozen perfectly har 
and insensible, a state of things of which I had 
been wholly uncon Stories I had heard of 
limbs breaking off when frozen, and of mortifiea- 
jon ensuing, tlashed before my mind in an instant, 
and the prospect of returning home noseless was 
far from agreeable. 

Following Ivan's advice, I seized a pi 
crust and began to rub the endanger 


seized 
iming, 


| “Hooda! hooda!”" 






















ece of ha 
ed ore: 








lustily, and gradually it) became. sufticient! 
restored for me to venture near the fire. ¢€ 


On 
ds 





ng the tent both my companions exelaime 
Why. what's the matter?” 

othing.” I replied. 

Vly, look at your face!"” 

I could not look, but I felt of ft, and found it 
besmeared with blood. Alas, in my eagerness, 
while my_nose was frozen 1 insensible, 1 had 
grated off the end of it th the hard, rough 
crust. The result Was ap enormous scab, that I 
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bad to carry for three weeks. The next day all 
the skin that had not been already filed off came 
off of its own accord, the effect of the freezing, 
and my companions unfeelingly twitted me upon 
being no longer an ornament to the company. 





Snap —! 


More than any others who have attempted that 
difficult feat, Sir Edwin Landseer in art and 
Rudyard Kipling in the “Jungle Stories’? have 
succeeded in making real to us ordinary, unseeing, 
unappreciative humans the comedy and tragedy 
of animal life. But a case of “Dignity and 
Impudence,” as plain as Sir Edwin’s famous 
picture, a case in which the chief actor was an 
Indian adjutant-stork,—that unbeautiful but inter- 
esting bird which figures so vividly in Kipling’s 
tale of the “Undertakers,"—is reported from 
actual life by Mr. C. J. Cornish. The adjutant, 
like his fellow-storks of Europe, bas a fancy for 
perching on the towers and pinnacles of lofty 
buildings. 

“Tn one town,” says Mr. Cornish, “it was noticed 
that an adjutant always sat on the top of a native 
college. n Englishman, who was engaged in 
examining another part of the roof, noticed that 
a single brick had been laid on the parapet, and 
that the adjutant, anxious to gain a couple of 
inches in altitude, was standing on this brick— 
poised, according to custoin, on one leg. 

“‘A crow slipped up behind and pulled the stork’s 
tail, upsetting it twice from {ts post. As it 
approached to do this a third time, the adjutant 
caught sight of it, darted down its enormous 
beak, caught the crow, and swallowed him whole 

! After which, with a touwch-me-not expression, 








| it reoecupied its brick pedestal.” 


‘Was ever comedy more unmistakable, or retrib- 
utive tragedy more overwhelming? 


<ee- -—— 


A Novel Drink. 


The agony of thirst is often experienced by 
travellers in the sand-belts of South Africa. 
Doctor Schulz, in “The New Africa,” tells of a 
strange device to which his bearers and guides 
resorted one night, when the pangs of thirst 
became unendurable. 


We had no water that night, and the boys got 
so thirsty that some of them went off to search 
the neighborhood, carrying firebrands as a protec- 
tion against possible lions. A shout in the distance 
induced us to walk over to where they were. 
There we were surprised to find two boys squatting 
on the ground holding the legs of one of their 
companions, who had gone down head first into 
an ant-bear hole in search of water. 

By and by be gave a signal and was hauled up, 
but what was our astonishment to find, when be 
was pulled out, that he had hold of the legs of 
another boy, who in his turn brought up a calabash 
full of wet mud that he had dug up at the bottom 
of the ant-bear pit. 

This molst earth was duly shared by the crowd, 
who filled their mouths and sucked such fluid out 
of the stuff as it contained, and then spat out the 
remaining sand. 

While the first lot were enjoying the moisture 
thus obtained another cycle of boys took up the 
job, and so the night was spent by them in gettin; 
up the mud with which to wet their parc! 
throats. 

As for ourselves, we could not touch it; it was 
accompanied by a fearful smell of decaying mate- 
rial like sulphureted hydrogen, which we could 
not stomach. 


—__+o-+___ 


Over the Telephone. 


The way in which a long and arduous conversa- 
tion on the telephone can end in nothing at all is 
well known to any one who has used the instru- 
ment. It is illustrated in a dialogue reported in 
an exchange: 


“What number, please?” 

“One thousand two hundred and sixty-four.” 

“T don’t catch that.” 

“One thousand two hundred and sixty-four.” 

“Try it once more, please.” 

“Twelve bundred and sixty-fou 

“Seven hundred and sixty-four 

“No—twelve hundred and sixty-four—one thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty-four.” 

“T can’t give you two numbers at once. Which 
do you want first?” 

“Ob, I was giving you the same number in two 
different ways.” 

“Yes. Well, what number do you want?” 

“Twelve hundred and sixty-four!”” 

“Suppose you give me each number separately, 
like one, two, three, for Instance.” 

“Allright. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. Got that?” 

“Yea.” 

“Now, one, two, three, four, five, sir. Got 
that?” 

“Yes,” 

“One, two, three, four. Got that?” 

“y You want twelve, six, four, do you?” 

“Yes! Twelve bundred sixty-four!” Do you 
understand now?” 

“Yes, Lunderstand now. (An instant’s silence.) 
Twelve sixty-four’s busy now. Ring off, please!” 


ir? 











——+o-+____ 


His Price. 


Andrew Carnegie, whose intention of returning 
his millions to the public has recently been 
announced, bas the reputation of being a good 
story-teller, and he enjoys giving the history of 
his early life before he became a millionaire. 
The New York Herald prints the following: 


When last In New York Mr. Carnegie had a 
bitter experience with a messenger boy, whose 
tardiness in delivering a business message came 
near upsetting: a deal of great importance. 
Referring to this incident, while at dinner with 
friends that evening, Mr. Carnegie told of an 
office boy who worked for him many years ago. 

James, said Mr. Carnegie, was « willing boy, 
but his ability as a stutterer was simply wonderful, 
and T often found it more convenient to attend to 
little errands myself than to wait for his explana- 
tions. One day a neighbor wanted to send a note 
clear across the city, and I permitted James to 
carry it for him. 

The trip was a long one, and James was gone 
quite three hours. When ‘he. re} T asked 
lim how much he had charged for his services. 

“Fi-ti-fl-fi-ti-ti-fifteen cents!” was the gasping 
reply. 

“Why did 

“Te-e 











n't you make it a quarter?” T asked. 
ouldn't s-s-s-say It,” he replied, with 
tears as well as hyp in his voice. 

Right then, concluded Mr. Carr je, I made up 
my mnind never to give any one iny services witb- 
out first making sure that I could recite my price 
without stuttering, and I néver have, 
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Little Barefoot. 


I think a pair of russet shoes 
Is very nice for Sunday, 

But sometimes I should like to lose 
My shoe-strings—then if I could choose i 
‘What I would do on Monday, 
I'd run upon the soft green grass, 

A little barefoot, country lass. 


—___++—___ 


Nora’s Stone Butterfly. 


Teddy and Nora ran into grandpa’s study all 
out of breath. 

“Itis, isn’t it, grandpa?” cried Nora. 

“It isn’t, is it?’’ eried Teddy. 

“What are you talking about, children?" asked 
grandpa, smiling. 

“About my stone butterfly,” said Nora, | 
eagerly. “I found it down 
by the brook. It must have 
yot caught in the stone some 
way. See here!”’ 

Nasa held out a stone in 
which was something that 
looked very much like a but- 
tertly with his wings spread. 
Grandpa took it in his hand 
and looked at it carefully. 
“That is not a buttertly,” 
said he. 

“There, Nora!” said Ted- 
dy. “I told you it just hap- 
pened so.” 

“No,’? grandpa went on, 
“it did not just happen so. 
Let me tell you a story.”” 

“Oh, do, grandpa!” cried 
‘Teddy and Nora together. 

“<A long, long time ago —” 

“When you were a little 
boy ?””? interrupted Nora. 

“It was long before there 
were any little boys in the 
world,” said grandpa, “and 
just where our farm is now 
nothing was to be seen then 
except the ocean. In this 
ocean lived a great many 
shell-tish. ‘There was one 
little fellow who had a very 
pretty shell, though 1 can’t tell you now 
just what color it was. He had a splendid time 
swimming about with his mates in the warm 
sea-water as long as he lived, and when he died, 
he left his little shell in the sand at the bottom 
of the ocean. 

“The sea slowly dried away, and the sand 
drifted over the shell and grew harder and 
harder, till at last it turned to stone, and the 
shell turned to stone, too. There it lay for 
thousands of years, till at last a little girl found 
it and called it a stone butterfly.” 

“O grandpa, how funny!” said Nora 
are there any more shells in the rocks? 

“There are so many,” said grandpa, “that you 
could not write the number on your slate. 

“Then see if 1 don’t fill my cabinet with ‘ein! 
cried Teddy. 


—— _ -~0 





“And 


Lessons. 
“Quack! Quack!” says Mother Duck 
“Jump right in! Think what good luck 
To have a pool in perfect trim, 
‘Where baby ducks can learn to swim!’ 


“Cluck! Cluck!” says Croppleerow 

“Here’s a fat worm, take it down 
See! This is the way—Serateh! s« 
Learn your own fat worms to cate!) 





Says Mother Bird, “Now do your best 
Children, you must Icave the nest 
One—two—tbree! Now only try! 
That's the way to learn to fly.” 


Says Mother Puss, “Just wait till dark! 
We'll have supper—hark! hark! hark! 
There's a mouse by the pantry wall— 
One bold spring, and that Is all.” 
“What a journey! Papa, see! 
From the table to my knee,” 
Says mamma. “Ali! not too fast. 
Baby’ll learn to walk at last.” 
Mary F. Butts, 





——_—_~+ee—_ 
Frank's Visit to the Quartz Mill.: 

A few days after Frank’s visit to the mine, his 
father took him through the large quartz mill, 
where the ore was crushed and the gold separated 
from the rock. 

Frank had often stood outside, listening to the 
roar of the machinery, but now that he was shut 
in with the noise, he found it much louder than | 
he had expected. He could hardly hear his own 
voice, and could not catch half that his father 
said, although he tried hard to do so. 

They went first to where the ore was emptied 
from the cars into a large bin with a slanting 
floor. From there it slid into the rock-crusher, a | 
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machine with two great iron jaws, which opened 
and shut, breaking the large lumps of ore into 
small pieces. It was fascinating to watch this 
inachine “chew rocks.” As Frank said, it 
looked “exactly like the mouth of a hungry 
crocodile.”* 

Next they went up several flights of stairs to 
an immense bin where the broken ore was 
stored, and from whence it was slowly fed to the 
stainps pounding away below. 

‘The stamps were heavy iron hammers, fastened 
to an upright iron rod, which worked up and 
down in an iron frame. Each stamp weighed 
over six hundred pounds, and eight or ten of 
them, going at once, made the building shake, 
as you may well suppose. Little streams of 
water ran under the stamps, washing out 
the finely crushed ore and carrying it to gently 
sloping copper plates, covered with quicksilver. 

Frank's father explained that the quicksilver 
caught and held the gold that was washed over 
it, but allowed the dirt to wash away. This 
dirt, however, was too precious to lose, for it 
contained a good deal of gold combined with 
other minerals. It was therefore dried, put into 


sacks, and sent away to go through other 
processes, by which the gold was obtained. 

As it was now nearly time to quit work for 
the day, the stamps were stopped, and the 


a 
THE ONLY 
combination of gold and quicksilyer, called 


amalgam, was scraped from the plates into small 


room, 


1 
| 
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ONE 


qcuuvas bags and taken to the amalgamation- | 


Frank followed to see what was done with it, | 


and found that the bags were pressed until the 
free mereury oozed out. The amalgam was 
then heated, and the quicksilver driven off in the 
form of vapor. 
the elusive gold, for which men and machinery 
had labored so long. 

Frank was given a tiny bit of the pure, 
glittering metal, and also a piece of amalzam, for 
his cabinet. Nina C. KYLE. 





What Victor Did. 


“Teddy, dear!” called mamma. 

“Yes’m,” replied ‘Teddy. He was busy over 
his book on the cool, shaded piazza, and it was a 
warm August afternoon. 

“I want you to take Victor down to the river 
fora bath. ‘The dog is so hot in the cellar.” 

“But, mother, at sundown.” 

“Who promised to play the hose for Patrick at 
sundown?” 

“I did,” said Teddy, a little smile replacing 


And here at last they had, 


the sober pucker over his nose. ‘“‘Dear me, 
™mamma,”’ he remarked, pulling on his cap, 
“what a thing it is to be the man of the house!’’ 

“Yes,” returned mamma, “it is a beautiful 
thing to be a cheerful little man of the house.” 

Presently she loosed the big St. Bernard, and 
he came leaping toward ‘Teddy, eagerness in 
every movement, for his freedom usually meant 
a bath these hot days. 

“Come on, Vic!" called eddy. 
more bother than you're worth, old fello 
declared, fondling him. ‘Just think of me, a 
two-legged boy, waiting upon you, a four-legyed 
dog!” Victor could not think about it, but he | 
licked Teddy’s hand lovingly, as if to acknowl- 
edge the condescension, and they started off. | 

“It seems to me,” said mamma to Betty, when 
they sat on the porch later with their fancy work, 
“that Teddy and Victor have been gone a long 
time.” 

“They're coming this minute, mamma!’”’ mur- 
mured Betty, peering through the creeper. 

“Why, Ted, how flushed you look! Charge, | 
Victor! That’s right. Did he have a cool 
swim, dear?” 

“Did he?” cried Ted, excitedly. ‘Then his 
round face sobered. “Mamma,” he said, “how | 
strangely things happen! If I had not promised 
to play the hose—why, you see, mamma,” he 
continued, breaking off and’ 
plunging into the heart of his 
story, ‘when we got down to 
the water, there was Patrick's 
old father trying to swim for 
his straw hat, which had blown 
into the river. He’s so old and 
feeble, I thought it queer he 
should be swimming for his hat 
so wildly, with all his clothes 
on. So [sent Victor in for it, 
and what do you think?” 

“What?” cried Betty, breath- 
lessly 

“He never went near it, but 
straight for Patrick’s father 
instead, and brought him to 
shore. A wise thing, too, for 
the old man had given out. L 
pulled him ashore, drippi 

then 

the hat, and brought that! 
The poor fellow grabbed 
it and pulled a ten-dollar 
bill out from under the 
leather. He had drawn 
it from the bank, and 
thought he had lost it, aud 
they're so poor! He cried 
over the money! Vic and 
I took him home, | 




















RESCUED. 


and his sick old wife cried over him. Oh, I tell 
you ‘twas a wet time!” he finished, winking 
oddly himself. | 
Mamma and Betty both looked suspicious also, | 
and Ted sdid, “Come here, Vie, till | apologize. | 
You darling old dog, I am proud to wait on you, | 

sir!’ and he buried his arms in the damp fur of 
the noble fellow’s shaggy neck. | 
Lintian L. Price. 


—_~e>—____ 
| 
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A Day’s Occupation. 


Fight hours to sleep, and two to walk, 
And three to eat and laugh and talk, | 
Six for study every day, | 
Five are left for work and play. i 
Eat well, sleep well, work well, read well, | 
And your life will always speed well. 

DELIA HART STONE. 


——__+e+—__- 


“Mr wants a piece of cake,’’ said Dotty to her . 
mother one day. ‘You should say J, not me,” 
her mother replied. ‘Well, then, mamma,”’ she 
asked at length, her little forehead all puckered | 
up in perplexity, ‘‘wouldn’t it be right to say 
F-sles instead of me-asles?” 
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CHARADES. 


1 
Part of a domicile is my first, 
‘The inmates all possess my last; 
Through the infinite distance of my whole, 
Our staid old world is hurrying fast. 
IL 
You, and my second, and inillions more, 
Are living in my whole, 
Which therefore must very extensive be, 
Reaching from pole to pole. 
Yet great as it is, ’tis but balf my third, 
Strange as this may seem; 
But while I first this handkerchief, 
I'l explain that it is no dream. 
at. 
Where the clover blossoms nod to the day, 
And among them redtop and timothy sway 
In the breeze drifting lazily up from the sea, 
There fn the bright sunshine my first’s sure to be. 


In the dim, grim twilight of forest aisles 

My next the long hours of his day beguiles, 
And we deem it good fortune a glimpse to get 
Of the creature we'd so love to fondle and pet. 


If you think of all things that are useful to man, 
That serve him in need through life’s brief span, 
Though inventions aud wonders you name very 


fast, 
where: is naught in your list to compete with my 
ast 


Busy, yet restless and roving, all three, 

You'll find my first, second and third to be; 

But my whole is never found up with the tim 

Though caught and beld in these “nut-to-c 
rhymes. 








2. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 





The 
The 


*** es are wild and flerce and strong, 
* « « mild, the short or long. 












The « is white upon the steep, 
The + * « « below is black and deep. 
Behold the 





«©» * upon the whe: 
Which makes the « « « « » we ha 





The » « * * * on the vine we se 
The * * « * # grows upon the t 
The « « « « » will thrive in many a soil, 
And in the # « # # * repays our toil 

With e**=Teu fleld; 
Each « « * * brin 








IMPATIENT MARY 


Select twenty-three words from the story, and 
by prefixing th ame two letters to each of them. 
form twenty-three other words, not using proper 
names. 

Mary was {Il one day 
room which was lit 
from the sun. w 
and soon Susan appearec 
to read to the invalid I hate to st 
said Mary, petulantly. “I am well er 
out, but there a 
er won't let me ge 
ed on her lashes, and 
ed signs of {i 
anxious to pour oil on tre 
rs, whispered close to her 
1, 1 think 

Your 








and she lay in a darkened 
y by ano 

ring att 
saying she 




















to go 
























morrow we « 
take you for < 
Then “Mary was glad, her merry 
laugh rang clearly through the room, 
and her frowns were put to rout. 
4. 
RIDDLE. 
Who finds an aspiration fine 
In boards of fir wood or of pine? 





Yet somehow if I stand bef : 
Then what a mighty change comes 
it! 












T tist sees it in his dreams, 

Though never, so to him it seems, 

Upon his canvas glowing warm 

He can quite trace its glorious 
form. 

For it the bold reformer strives, 

And poets love it all their lives. 


Conundrums. 
Why is W the fastest of letters? 


It is al found in whirlwinds and 
waterspout 












at which, while it is only 
A human 


a calla 





ashioned library 

not a good y “Calls 

they usually keep a “Locke on the 
Understanding” there. 

Vhy isa bashful man like a valentine? Beeause 
he is a verse to ladies 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Strain, train, rain. Braid, raid, aid. Clover, 








lover, over. Preach, reach, each. Trills, rflls, 
ills. Spray, pray, y. Clever, lever, ever. Atone, 
tone, one. Cheat, lieat, eat. Plate, late, ate. 


2. 1. Sara, toga—Saratoga. 2. Hart, ford— 
















Hartford. 

3. Must, mist, most, mast. N t, night, 
note. Put, pit, t. Sh she share, 
sure. Can, cone, in Litter, letter, latter, 

Tame, tomb, teem, tome, time. Meet, 
might, mote, mute, moot. Stick, steak, 
stook. Mile, meal, mole, mule.’ Mean, 
, mine, moan, majn. Bond, band, bind, boned, bend. 
4, ATLAS CRAVE 
TRACE RADIX 
LATHE / RE POF: 
ACHED VIPER 
BEEDSPACEXTRA 
PAGAN 
AGENT 
CANOE 
BLATENTERAVEN 
LAURA AGILE 
AUGUR vIattes 
TRUsT ELECT 
EAKTH NESTS 
5. Steel. silver, gold, lignite, antimony, chalk, 


sandstone, iron, pyrites, talc. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION te an ilustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subseription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub. 
acribers inn single weekly Issue of the paper. | All 
additional es over eight which ls the number 
given for ae are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 

during the year. 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
u her directly to this office. We do not request 











ae 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
jons. 
Payment for 
should be 


the Companion, when sent by mail, 
made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Fr Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
. OF THERE CAN BE PROCURED, 
ey in » Kegistered Letter. All post- 
Masters ure required to register letters whenever 
Tequested to do so. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
len. Persons who send 
it do it on their own 








and be lost, or else it ts 
silver to us in a letter 
responsibility. 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription Is paid, can be changed. 
Diacontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be patd. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
ks unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the pape of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper is sent. Y: ot be found on 


‘our name 
our books untess this ts done. 


Caution again ing money to strangers 
torenew Stbreriplone, Franowas of subscriptions 
fo the Companion by the payment of inoney to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do It at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass, 














DANGER FROM INSECTS. 


T has recently been discovered that many 
insects hitherto supposed to 
be harmless, except to the 
moral nature of their victims, 
{ are often the means of carrying 
i disease germs from the sick to 
the well. 

It was formerly believed, for 
instance, that the water supply 
must necessarily be infected if 
typhoid fever prevailed in a 
community; but this disease, which slew more of 
our volunteers last summer than the bullets of 
Spanish soldiers or the pestilence of Cuban 
marshes, was xpread through the camps by the 
agency of files. 

These insects, taking typhoid germs on their 
feet, would fly to the camp kitchens, and there 
sow the germs on the food prepared for the 
soldiers. At first the prevalence of this “camp 
fever” of modern armies among troops encamped 
in high and seemingly healthful regions puzzled 
the doctors, and when the true explanation was 
discovered, it was too late for many a brave lad. 

In India it has been found that flies carry cholera | 
germs in the same way, wiping them from their 
feet on food; and it is quite probable that they 
may carry the bacteria of dysentery, consumption, 
and other diseases,thus furnishing an explana- 
tion of many otherwise inexplicable outbreaks of 
disease. 

The mosquito is another insect known to trans- ! 
mit certain diseases; indeed, is believed by many 
to be the principal agent in the spread of yellow 
fever and malaria. It does not ry the germs, 
on its feet, as the tly does, but within itself and on 
its proboscis. It first stings a sick person, taking 
in the germs with the viet 3 blood, and then 
when it next stings a healthy person the germs 
are communicated to the blood, and therg develop 
in great numbers and excite an attack of the 
disease. 

In the Roman Campagna it has been found that 
a particular species of gnat is the agent which 
carries the deadly malarial Infection which pre- 
vails there. 

Bedbugs may transmit relapsiug fever, and it is 
believed by many that one may be inoculated 
with the germ of tuberculosis by the same repul- 
sive agent. Fleas are also credited with carrying 
the virus of the plague. Of course, in most of 
these instances it is probable that Insects afford 
only one of many ways in which infection may 
occur, but the fact that they may be the offending 
agents justifies the disgust which they excite, and 
the war which all good housewives wage against 
them. 
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MONEY -MAKING AT A WEDDING. 


A wedding is seldom uninteresting, and a} 
wedding among the Polish settlers of Michigan 
can certainly hold its own among the more enter- } 
taining of marriage customs. There, so says the 
Detroit Free Press, fun and profit are strangely 
mingled in the marriage festivities, for the bride 
depends upon the wedding festival for ber dowry, 
and rarely fails to get enough to enable her to 
begin housekeeping with comfort. 

After the wedding feast a dance ly in order, and | 
at that dance every nan who would distinguish | 
himself must, once in the evening at least, se 





the bride for a partner. The honor of dancing 
with her, however, is not to be obtained lightly. 
The aspirant must win the privilege, and pay for 
it. 

In one corner of the room the mother of the ; 
bride has taken up her position, with a plate In 
her lap. The wise woman has chosen tbat plate 
carefully. It ix made after the plan of an eating- 
house coffee-cup, and could not justly be described 
as frail. 

The gallant who wishes to dance with the bride 
—and, as bas been said, all are in honor bound to 
do so—must pull out a piece of silver and throw 
it into the plate. Not until he has succeeded in | 
breaking or chipping that almost Invincible piece | 
of crockery has he won the honor he seeks. Few | 


'and not unusually amounts to seventy-five or 






\on Memorial da 
| guns, the old lad 
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succeed in making an impression upon the plate 
for less than fifty cents. 
The money thus accumulated goes to the bride, 


one hundred dollars, even where the crowd is 
apparently as poor as it can well be. This sum, 
in a backwoods settlement, is enough to start the 
young couple fairly in housekeeping. 


MUTUALLY SURPRISED. 


A writer in Harper's Weekly tells of the strange 
experience of a prospector named Whately in the 
mountains not far from Cooke City, Montana. 
Absorbed in the finding of sume rich specimens, 
he worked too long, and although totally unpre- 
pared, was compelled to sleep out. The weather, 
luckily, Was warm and pleasant. 


Finding a depression filled with soft grass, he 
stood his rifle against a neighboring tree, and lay 
down to sleep. In the course of the night he 
was awakened by the heavy breathing of a lar; 
animal and the oppressive sense of a disagreeable 
odor. At first he was dazed, and half-conscious of 
something standing over him, lay perfectly still. 

Soon there was a grunting and snuffing close by 
his head, which made him realize that he was 
in the strange and horrible position of being 
underneath a grizzly bear. A cold sweat came 
over him, and he was paralyzed with fright. 

The grizzly had been prowling about, led by 
the scent the remnants of the prospector’s 
and so happened to walk over the 
prospector’s body, partly covered by the grass 
and hidden in the depression. 

His rifle was standing against the tree, and was 
of course out of reach. had no knife, and he 
realized that the grizzly might at any Instant 
discover him. Acting on a sudden impulse, he 
doubled pp his knees, and with all his strength 
plunged his fists and fect simultaneously against 

he stomach of the brute. 

It was a complete surprise for the grizzly, 
which in turn was even more frightened than 
Whately. It ran squealing and bellowing into | 
the timber, while hately, whose knees were 
knocking together with fright, gathered up his 
goods and struck out for Cooke City in the dark, 
not daring to pause until he was safe in the 
settlement. 


FATAL LOQUACITY. 


In a New England village, rich in quaint and 
amusing characters, John Bates was renowned 
for his ability to hold his tongue. The gift | 
approached genius, but John was keenly alive to 
what he considered its incompleteness—although 
of course he said nothing about it. 


He made mattresses for a living, and one day a 
native of the village came into his shop and Nai 
“Jotun, what's the best kind of a mattres: 
“Husks,” said John, and said no more. 
Twenty years later, so the tradition runs, the 
same man came again to the shop and asked 
what, in Bates's opinion, was the best kind of a 
mattress. | 
“Straw,” said John. 
“Straw? You told me husks was the best! 
John gave a despairing sigh. “I’ve always 
ruined myself by talkin’,” sald he. 











FORESIGHT. 


Among the myriad anecdotes of doggish intelli- 
gence, but few illustrate the precious gift of 
prudence so effectively as the following story, 
cited in the diary of Sir M. E. Grant Duff. The 
Companion prints it as it finds it. 


The clergyman bas a small dog, which would 
delight your soul. It is accustomed to sleep with 
his children, but never knows in whose bed, as 
they fight for it every night. One evening all the 
he hold had gone out, leaving their supper, 

ing of ineat pies and little eakes, on the 
table. When they returned the eatables | 
had entirely disappeared. 

When the children went to bed, however, each 
child found, under {ts counterpane, a meat pie 
and @ little cake. In its uncertainty as to its 
resting-place, the dog had determined to be 
prepared for all emergencies. 





LETTING IT OUT. 


thelr own business,” they should try at least to 
control thelr tongues. The Sydney Journal tells | 
this {illustrative anecdote on the authority of a 
woman whose servant was given to curiosity: 
“Did the postman leave any letters, Mary?” | 
the mistress asked, on returning from a visit one | 


afte Neon. 
pt rat 





a but a post-card, ma’am.” 
“Who is it from, Mary?” 

“And do you think I'd read it, ma'am?” asked | 
the girl, with an injured air. | 
“Perhaps not. But any one who sends me a 
message on a post-card {s elther stupid or imperti- 

nen 

“You'll excuse me, ma’am,” returned the girl, | 
loftily. “but that’s a nice way to be talking abou 
your own mnother!”” 


SHE KNEW HIS FOOTSTEPS. | 


His enemies may have originated, but his friends 
do not hesitate to repeat, a story about a rising 
young politician, who, says the New York Trihune, 
has large feet, as well as a capacious head. 


The politician’s mother, a lovable old woman, is 
unfortunately very deaf. She lives in a flat in 
the neighborhood of Grant’s tomb, and is always 
delighted by a visit from her son. 

When the United States cruiser. Brooklyn, 
which was anchored in the Hudson, off the tomb, 
fired a salute of twenty-one 
was observed to start, fix ber 
cap and smooth down her apron. 

hen she said, with a sweet sinile, “George is 
coming. [hear his footsteps on the stairs.” 





DECLINING AN OBITUARY. 


The Aroostook (Maine) Pioncer prints the 
following story of Indian shrewdness: 


Some river-drivers were working on the west 
branch of the Aroostook. The logs had jammed 
into a nasty snarl, and no one hankered for the 
job of going out with a cant-dog to start the key- 


log. 
fi the crew was an Indian noted for his cool- 
ness and skill. The boss finally looked over in 
his direction 
“Coot,” he said, “go and break that jain, and 
T'll sce that you get a pice puff in the paper.” | 
The redsk{n looked at the logs and then at the 
boss. “Dead Injun look nice on paper!” be | 
grunted, and walked away. } 
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trated Weekly 
Syears. Sample copy free. I. A. Mekeel, 
A case of bad health that It-1-P-A-N-S 
will not, benetit y banish paln 
& and prolong life, One gives relief 
P-A-N-S on the package and accept 
*-A-N-S, 10 for & ¢ 
for 48 cents, may be had atany drug. 
vnd one thousand testimonials will 
uny address for § cents, forwarded tothe ? 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity as a 
comb or a curler. Clip. your 
boy's hair. Clip the back of 
husband's neck. Husband 
clip his beard Save 
their cost ina month and 
they're good for years. 
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RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES mex. Price, $4.2 


MEN. 
Comfort, 


good ap- 
pearance, fi 


ER CO., Worcester, Mass. 





d the 
best materials money 
can buy are all obtained 
in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 


Campello, Mass. 


Mention this paper. 




























<>< 3e>< DO 
HOT WEATHER FOOD. 

The selection of food for hot weather is an 
important question. We should avoid an excess of 
fats, cut down the butter ration, and indulge more 
freely in fruits and food easy of digestion. Onc 
meat meal per day is sufficient during hot weather 

An ideal breakfast is Grape-Nuts, treated 
with a little eream (whieh, by the way, supplies 
the necessary fat ina very digestible form), a 
cup of Postum Cereal Food Coffee, hot, or if cold 
it should have a little lemon juice squeezed in; 
then some fruit, either cooked or raw; also per- 
haps two slices of entire wheat bread with a very 

ad of butter, or perhaps a little Grape- 
Butter, whieh is a different article than 
pe-Nuts. A breakfast of this sort is so per- 
fectly adapted to the wants of the system that 
one goes through the heat of the day in comfort 
as compared with the sweaty, disagreeable con- 
dition of one improperly fed. Onee put in pr 
tice, the plan will never be abandoned during the 
hot days, for the difference in one's personal 





comfort is too great to b sily forgotten. i 





Mr. Pozzoni 


The pioneer manufacturer of Toilet 
Powder in America, originally Com- 
pounded Pozzoni’s Medicated Com- 
plexion Powder for use in his private 
family, using the purest and most 
costly ingredients, it has now a world 
wide reputation, the formula and 
package have never been changed. It 
has always been packed in a wooden 
box to preserve the perfume and 
beautifying qualities. 

Pozzoni’s Powder could not have 
stood the test of 40 years had it not 
been pure, hatmiess and beneficial, 


J. A. Pozzoni Co. 


New York. St. Louis 
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UMBRELLA 


Boo! 
THE JONES-MULLEN CO., Dept. B, 396 Broadway, New York City 
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Style 601. 


The daintiest shoe 
creation ever made 
fora woman’s foot. A chic 
style for summer or dress 
occasions. Finest imported 
patent calf, English cloth top, silk 














stitched, opera heel, and light, flexible sole. 


Dealer to a Town sells the 
Best of all Women’s Shoes 


THE ... 


LTRA 


Ask your dealer for this famous shoe. Made 
in all styles. If he won't supply you send us 
your order with $3.50 and we will deliver 
them, charges paid, guaranteeing to please and 
fit or refund your money. 


E want every woman in the country 
to know about Ultra Shoes, to 
have the same confidence in them that 
we have, to know how well they’re made 
and of what good material. They are 
the equal of shoes you have paid $5 and 
$6 for. No matter how much you pay 
you cannot secure a better fit, daintier 
styles or more comfort than in The 
Ultra, which costs but $3.50 per 
pair. Small profits and large sales 
enable us to sell you at one-third 
less than you have ever before paid 
for the same quality. 


$3.50 


The same price always. 
Catalogue Free. 
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A Case in Point. 


“E do believe in the way in which folks can 
influence each other, even when they're miles 
and miles apart,"’ said Miss Ransom, earnestly, 
addressing such of the members of the Hillside 
Sewing-Circle as were in her corner of the room. 
“I’m nota spiritualist or anything of the sort,” 
she added, hastily. “‘Still I do say there’s some- 
thing we can’t explain.” 

“What do you mean, Phoebe?” inquired Mrs. 
Porter, the president, in a calm and impartial tone. 

“Well, things have come to my ears that are 
real strange,” said Miss Ransom, fluttering with 
pleasure that her audience was assured her thus 
early in the narrative, “and if you go to match- 
ing them up here and there, you can’t help but 
feel, as I said at first, that there’s a something. 

“Now last Monday afternoon I had a feeling 
all at once that I must go over to Cousin Anna 
Peel’s—that she was in need of me. And when 
I got to the house, there she’d had six boxes of 





THE HILLSIDE SEWING-CIRCLE. 


elegant berries brought her by the Emmons boy, 
and said she’d been wondering if there wasn’t 
somebody to whom she ought to give a couple of 
boxes, just before 1 appeared. Now you might 
call that just a coincidence, but it seems more’n 
that to my mind. 

“Then there was Willy ‘Talbot's falling off the 
haymow while his mother was at County Fair 
last fall. 
‘was as nervous as a witch all day, thinking some 
thing was happening to Willy. And when she 
got home, sure enough there had!’ concluded 
Miss Ransom, with triumphant incoherence. 

*Why, but she never went away in her life 
that something didn’t happen to Willy!”’ ven- 
tured a timid sister in a corner. “If he were 
my child, I should never have a minute’s peace. 
I should expect to come home and find him with 
all his bones broken every time I stepped over to 
a neighbor’s!”” 

This statement was received with unsmiling 
acquiescence, and Miss Ransom felt that her 
last illustration had not been a happy one. She 
rallied her forces for a final effort, hurriedly dis- 
carding many minor arguments she had meant 
to bring forward. 

“Well, of course things don’t seem the same 
to all of us,"’ she said, quickly. “There are 
many instances which have impressed me which 
might be of little account to some of you, but I 
heard of a case the other day which struck me 
as very curious, and I am convinced you will all 
say the same. 

“In Boston, where Cousin Addy Braddock 
lives, there are two sisters who’ve always lived 
together, and the older one has always looked 
after the younger and saved her in every way 
she could. When diphtheria was in their neigh- 
borhood, the older one had it instead of her sister, 
and the same way with the grippe. 

“Well, when an uncle invited one of them to 
go to London for the suinmer, of course the 
younger one was the one to gv. And Sarah— 
that’s the older—was almost wild to think she 
couldn’t be seasick for Mary. Of course she 
couldn’t, really, but she had an awful attack of 
dyspepsia all that week, and Mary was scarcely 
seasick at all. 

“When Sarah knew ‘twas the day for Mary 
to land in Liverpool, or anyway, to get there, 
she began to worry about Mary’s getting a cinder 
in her eye, knowing about all the manufacturing 
buildings and the smoke and so on, and Mary’s 
always being liable to cinders because her eyes 
are set in sort of loose around the edges. 

“Well, if you’ll believe me, Sarah went out 
that morning to do some shopping and got a 
large cinder in her eye, and had to go tu a doctor’s 
and have it removed, and her eye was badly 
inflamed! And it turned out that Mary never 
got even the least speck in her eye in Liverpool! 
Now what do you call that?” demanded Miss 
Ransom, breathlessly. 

“Well, I don’t quite see,” murmured the 
president, vaguely, as no one else seemed pre- 
pared to speak. 

“That’s what I said,” remarked Miss Ran- 
som with perfect satisfaction, beaming upon her 
fellow-workers as she reached for a flannel 
petticoat. “We can’t see, and we can’t explain, 
but we must all admit, when such cases come to 
light, that there is certainly something, call it 

what you may!”” 

The Hillside Sewing-Circle was apparently 


Mrs. Talbot told me herself that she | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


unprepared to challenge this statement, for 
nobody spoke until the president asked if any 
one knew how Willy Talbot’s cut from his 
father’s razor was healing. 


ELizaBeTu L. GOULD. 
eye ee 


The Catechized Child. 


The American child of to-day has no reason 
to complain of the tasks in memorizing to which 
he is subjected. Now and then he memorizes a | 
recitation, which he is permitted to forget as 
soon as he likes. The early New England child 
was hardly so fortunate—or else he was more 
fortunate, according to the view we take of the 
matter. Every child had to memorize and keep | 
at his tongue’s end not only the “Six Principles 
of Religion,” but one or another of the catechisms 
as well; for if his parents neglected to keep 
him versed in these, he was likely to be asked 
for them at any moment by the minister or the 
selectmen of the town. 

‘The Six Principles, as well as the Shorter 
Catechism—which, as a matter of actual fact, 
was very long—contained a great many learned | 
and difficult words. If the child had sufficient 
curiosity to find out what those words meant, or 
if he had a parent or a minister who insisted 
upon his learning the meaning of them, the Six 
Principles and the Shorter Catechism were a 
considerable education in themselves. 

A volume on “Early New England Cate- 
chisms,”” by Wilberforce Eames of Worcester, 
shows how various and how difficult were the 
statements of doctrine which the early New 
England child was called upon to commit. ‘The 
exposition of the Six Principles was very much 
longer than the principles themselves. The Rev. 
William Perkins’s version of the exposition was 
the one commonly in use. In the address to the 
reader Mr. Perkins gave these instructions: 

“First learn the Six Principles, & when ye 
have them without booke, & the meaning of 
them withall then learne the exposition also, | 
which being well conceaved and in some measure 
felt in the heart, ye shall bee able to protite by 
sermons, whereas now ye cannot, and the ordi- 
narie parts of the Catechisme, namely, the ten 
Commandments, the Creede, the Lord’s praier, 
and the institution of the two Sacraments shall 
more easely be widerstood.”” 

But in some cases it was more than statements 
of doctrine which the child had to commit. 
Phillips's “Orthodox Christian,’ a manual pre- 
pared under official order for the use of the 
children of Andover, had this form of conversa- 
tion prepared for the minister and the child when 
they met prior to the catechism: 

“Minister. I am very glad, Child, that we 
have the Opportunity of meeting again, at the 
appointed Time and Place. 

“Child. I am so likewise; and I must needs 
say, Sir, that I have thought the Interval longer 
than common. 

“Min. I rejoice to hear it; 1 hope, then, that 
you take Delight in such Opportunities. 

“Ch. I think I do, Sir. And, I desire to be 
very thankful to God for it. 

“M. What you have said gives me great 
encouragement to proceed; and, if you please, 
we will enter, now, without any further Intro- 
duction, upon the intended exercise. 

“C. With all my Heart, Sir.” 

We may wonder a little at the minister’s 
receiving ‘‘encouragement to proceed” from a 
speech which the child had committed to memory 
from a book, possibly against his will; but there 
is no doubt—since all politeness is to a great 
extent a matter of rote—that the children of 
Andover were helped by this rigmarole to be 
deferential and well-appearing. 


eS ood 


Modern Antiques. 


It is rather hard to have doubt thrown upon 
the antiquity of treasures for which one has 
given large sums of money, but a recent law 
case has brought to light some very interest- 
ing but rather trying facts to the lover of 
antiques. 

It is asserted, says Chambers’s Journal, 
that factories exist in certain capitals of Europe 
for the production of all such things as collectors 
love to accumulate. Old china is imitated with 
the marks so cleverly reproduced that it taxes 
the knowledge of an expert to detect the fraud. 
Brand-new armor is treated with acid so that its 
surface bears the corrosion which is attributed to 
centuries of exposure to the air. Carved ivories 
are soaked in oil and exposed to heat until they 
dissolve and crack as from the assaults of time, 
and pieces of furniture of modern make are 
drilled with imitation worm-holes. Ancient | 
coins are imitated in such perfect manner that | 
it is most difficult to see that they are creations : 
of yesterday. 1 

An old clock of the “grandfather” pattern is 
a valuable possession to one of these fraudulent ; 
manufacturers, for he will very soon turn it into , 
three or four distinct timepieces. The dial will | 
go to one, the works into another, and the case 
will form the attractive feature of a third. The} 
top of a table may be the only part of it which | 
is old, the legs having gone to confer age on | 
another piece of furniture. Such are some of | 
the tricks of trade for which the collector of 
curiosities must be prepared. 








RUBBER COLLARS 25c. Never Wilt, Laff boc. 


ble linen. All styles, sizes, ladies’ or gents’. Agents 
Wanted. HILL & CO. 48 Winter St., Boston, 


Heat 
Your 
House 


With a 


Di zg hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


I 
Graduated 


Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


in twenty weeks from Burdett 
College, and was placed by that 
institution with Mills & Blanchard, 
Bankers, Boston. 

W. H. CHILD, Medford. 


Prospectus free. Burdett College of Actual Business 
Crt Bhatt heind OK Washoe Sta Bos 


ton. 





Chase & 
Sanborns 


SEAL BRAND 
JAVA~MOcHA 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


Deep port wine color before 
cream, and golden after cream, 
rich, delicious, and, withal, Chase 
& Sanborn’s Seal Brand is the 
aristocratic coffee in America. 
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SOLID GOLD 
Mounted Scarf or Stick Pin. 


Hand-engraved, Fleur de Lis design, two 
Olivine Stones with Pearl in centre, 
Worth 75 cls. To advertise, price 40 cts, 


American Jewelry Co., Box 97, Pawtucket, R. I. 


|A SNIFF OF SALT AIR AT 


OLD NANTASKET. 


Steamers leave Rowe's Wharf every half hour. 
daily papers for time table. si See 


G. P, CUSHING, General Manager, Boston. 


Gorton’s 
Fish Cake. 


“Nice to Have in the House.” 


This is the 
boneless Cod 
that is absolutely without bones. 


From it Fish Balls, Codfish 
and Cream and all other Cod- 
fish dishes can be made, and the 
best results obtained. 


It is the very best Cod. No 
second-grade Cod or different fish 
ever get into Gorton’s Fish Cake. 





It is put up in one-pound 
packages. 
We also put up Fish Balls in 
cans all ready to serve. 
Grocers who sell the best — 
sell “‘Gorton’s.”’ 
‘lake no substitute. 
7 
SLADE GORTON & CO., 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
- 
FREE. stone Mitte phates 
Reminders. If he cannot supply you, send 


us his name on a postal card, and we will see 
that you get one. 






FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 


Unequalled for Children. 
Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious. | 


At All Grocers. Gut of Bear on Every Package, 


Breakfast Food i 
= 








For Baby’s Joy .. 


THE IDEAL FOLDING CART. 


Makes Baby’s outing possible eve 


where. 


Runs lightly, smoothly; easy to handle over 
crossings, in crowded streets, everywhere. Safe, 
strong, comfortable. 

Folds with one motion; weighs but 12 pounds; 


occupies less space when fol 
Folded, it can be taken on street cars, 


satchel. f 
elevated and railway cars, in the elevator, in 
the carriage, anywhere that a satchel can ge. 


Baby Enjoys It. 


led than ordinary 


Mother Enjoys It. 


PRICE BUT $2.75. 


tf your local dealer is slow in ordering one 
for you, write us direct. 


Detroit Folding, Cart Co., Detroit, mich. 


We make more elaborate styles. Write for freecatalogue. 















own remedy for dyspepsia and constipation. 
and note its beneficial effects. ea co 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
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try this. Save the W: 
‘bread use Old Grist Mill 


Boston, M. 
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When You Order Extracts 


Don't say simply, “Send me some Vanilla,” or 
Lemon, Almond, Rose or whatever it may be, 
for the grocer keeps several brands of extracts 
and the’ ail sell at about the same price, but the 
cost to him varies greatly, and if you have no 
preference in the matter of what you buy he 
will naturally send you the kind he makes the 
most profiton. You can't blame the grocer — 
the fault is yours. Specify what yon want. Say 
you want such and such a flavor of 


Baker's 
. Extracts 


And why “Baker's” rather than some 
other brand? Because they are pure; made 
direct from the finest fruits by our new 

rocess by which we secure the fruit flavors 

in all their native purity and strength and 
we give them to you as we get them — pure. 
As a rule use but half as much of Baker’s as of any other flavorings—result, flavor perfect, 
money saved. Always in full measure bottles—no paneled sides. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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$10.00 REWARD 


Will be paid to the person between 15 and 30 years 
of age writing the best article showing why 


Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit 


make the 


Best Toast in the World 


asa gubatitate for ordinary sliced loaf bread. The article must not contain less than 
300 or more than 4oo words. Send essay with your name and address plainly written, 
mentioning Ze Youth's Companion, to the address below, that it may be received 
before September roth, 

Awards will be paid by September 15th. 

For the second best article an award of $5.00 will be 
paid. 

To each one competing, whether a winner or not, 
will be mailed a Cook-Book entitled ‘* The Vital Ques- 
tion,’? bound in green canvas cover, silk-tied, containing 
over 250 recipes and other valuable household information. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
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SAW YER'S 
CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint to 
linens, laces and goods that 
are worn and faded, 

Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 





40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 
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ADE from Old Grist Mill Entire Wheat Flour. Contains 75 
per cent. more nutriment than white bread and it is Nature’s 
Try it a week 
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a ce a i a a aL | 


when unexpected company 
arrives —for a dainty lunch 
is easily prepared without 
extra worry or cook- 
ing if you have on | 
hand a supply of 


Squires (“7 
Boiled Ham. | 


Ready Cooked. Wholesome. Pala- 
table. Delicious. Never Dry or Hard. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, Boston. 
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BABY’S PERFECT FOOD. 
Robinson’s 


PATENT 


Barley. 


Over 70 Years’ 
Reputation. 
” 
ONE-POUND CANS, 


25¢. 
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MANUFACTURED BY THE PROPRIETORS OF KEEN’S ENGLISH MUSTARD. 
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Delicious Ice-Cream or Custard can be E 
prepared in a few minutes by using 


BURNHAM’S — E- 
7 CREAM CUSTARD & 


—only milk to be added. A 1ro-cent — 
package makes two quarts of Ice-Cream. 



















If not yet in the stock of your grocer, send us his name antl 10 cents and we will 
send you a package. Every package contains instructions how to obtain, free, our — 
beautiful Souvenir of the Spanish-American War, and recipes for delicious custards. 


E. S. BURNHAM CO., 53 Gansevoort St., N. Y. 















««Ladies’ Night at the Club I Found Out About 


UNION CLUB COFFEE 


We Have It AT HOME Now.” = [fyour grocer donna nee 
LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Save the Coupons for Premiums. 
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Boston, Mass., August 17, 1899. 





HEY were so near 

each other that 

their outstretched 
hands could have met— 
the boy concealed be- 
hind the rock, the old 
woman just above him. 
‘The laurel thicket, pal- 
ing and blushing in the 
soft midsummer breeze, 
shaded them both im- 
partially. 

The wash of the 
waves on the beach 
and the rattle of the 
pebbles drowned the 
quick, hoarse breathing 
which the boy vainly 
tried to suppress lest 
the woman should hear 
it. But the woman was 
absorbed in grief. She 
sank slowly on her 
knees, her thin, toil- 
worn hands clasping 
lovingly the branches 
of the tree which over- 
hung the little declivity. 
The pink and white 
canopy of blossoms 
above her threw gentle 
shadows on her plain 
old face, made strong 
by a great emotion. 

It was a pitifully 
wasted and gaunt figure 
that knelt there in the 
midst of the beauty 
and amplitude of the 
season; a figure out of 
harmony with nature, 
which seemed in her 
cruel success to have no room for such failures. 
Perhaps poor Elvira ‘l'eel—-bound next week 
tor the poor-farm—felt the incongruity, for she 
closed her dim eyes, as she prayed in a low, 
half-andible tone. 

The boy’s hard eyes peeped through the 
tangle of grasses and weeds at her, and a 
curious, mirthless smile played over his face. 
Crouched down there, he looked more like 
some wild beast than like a human being. 
The stained, ragged clothing hung loosely on 
his bony frame. No one could have told how 
old be was, for the shrewd, suspicious face 
belied the childish stature. 


“MA 





“Only through laurel-time, O Lord! Only 
through laurel-time! Work a miracle, an’ 
keep ’em a-bloomin’ through the year! O my 


dear God, not the poor-farm now, and me 
turned of seventy!” moaned the woman, in au 
agony of supplication. Some loose blossoms, 
as if in mockery, fell on her upturned face. 

She started as if they had been blows. ‘This 
was her answer—the beginning of the end of 
laurel-time! She rose painfully from her knees, 
worn out, yet relieved by this passionate out- 
burst. A dull apathy possessed her now, as, 
with one backward glance of fond pride on 
her laurel-patch, she turned toward the low, 
unpainted house on the hill. 

Her laurels were the only thing in her long, 
uneventful life that distinguished her. There 
were other solitary women on other seaside 
farms, but no other laurel-crowned point, like 
Teel’s Neck. For years and years these 
laurels had been famous. Even from Bath 
gay parties would drive down in the season to 
picnic beneath their shade. Their blossoming 
had marked every year for the Teel family, 
and all events were reckoned from it. 

“Father died two months after Jaurel-time, 
and mother when they were in the bud,’ Miss 
Elvira would say, who was now the last 
survivor. 

In their poorest time no member of the 
household had ever thought of such a sacrilege 
as plowing up the laurels. The scanty garden 
might run up and down the rocky hill, but the 
good ground where the laurels grew was sacred 
soil. It was a disinterested tribute to beauty, 
for no Teel had ever sold the laurel. It had 
decked many a best room for a marrying or a 
burying, but it had been love’s gift. 

It was this well-known feeling about the 



















































| laurel which had influenced the bank officers 
| when the mortgage on the little farm was 
about to be foreclosed in May. 

“Poor old thing! She's got to go to the 
poor-farm, I suppose, but we'd better let her 
. Stay till laurel-time is over. ’Twon’t hurt 
| us,—we’ll have to look round for a purchaser, 

—and it will be a great comfort to her,” said 
the bank president. 
on, her scanty living eked out by many a 
present of fish and milk from the Sloan boys 
| who worked part of the farm. 





There was not more than a week left now | 
, before the bushes would be shorn of their | 


‘glory. The little hair-covered, nail-bound 
trunk stood open like a yawning grave in the 
‘living-room which Elvira Teel now entered 
with faltering feet. She sat down in the old 
black rocker by the window which looked up 
| the ribbon road through the pasture, so she did 
not see the boy approaching the house, an hour 
later, till he stood on the door-stone. 
| ‘Please may I come in and get warm?” he 
asked, and the chattering teeth emphasized the 
request. 
“Get warm! For the lan’ sakes, boy! You’ve 
|got a chill! Come in and wrap yourself in 


So Miss Elvira had stayed | 








this quilt.” Miss Elvira brought from a 
chest under the stairs an old blue-and- 
white cotton quilt. 
“TI can wash it,” she thought, as the boy 
dragged it around him with dirty hands. 
But still he shivered as he sat on the 
lower hall step, and Miss Elvira hastened 
to light the fire in the living-room and boil the 
kettle. The boy watched her with languid 


interest some of the time, but mostly leaned | 


with closed eyes against the wall. It was her 
turn to study him now. 

“He's got a fever comin’ on, that’s what 
he’s got! The sooner I find out who he is and 
where his folks live the better. I can’t have 
him sick here on my hands. I must get him 




















over to the Sloans’,” she thought. Then she 
said aloud, ‘Who be you?” 

“What sked the boy, in a dazed way, 
for he slipping down that strangely pleasant 


path toward delirium. 
“What’s your nam 
“Con Kelly, but the 






call me Con, the Duck.” 





“Why?” 

“Oh, ‘cause I’m King of the 
Dock this year—the best diver, 
you kno aid the child, impa- 





tiently, reluctant to come back. “TI 
can’t talk, it hurts me so here,” 
and he groaned as he put one 
grimy hand on his chest. Miss 
Elvira was now thoroughly 
alarmed. She must get him some- 
where at once. 


“Where are you from?” she 





asl 
New York,” said Con. “I 
tramped it to Boston, and 
then I come with a cireus 

to Portland. I was 


ND COURAGE AT LAST." 


sleepin’ out in the rain last week, and I took 
cold. Can’t yer help me? Can't yer do some- 
thin’ to make my breath come?” 

The words came in broken gasps, and the 
tears streamed down the soiled face, which 
was now fever-flushed. She never knew what 
made her do it, for by nature and habit she 
| was undemonstrative, but at the sound of that 
haunting wail all the mother-love in her, which 
had never found vent, burst out. She knelt 
beside him and drew the blue-and-white 
, checked bundle to her, and he leaned his 
frowzy brown head against her breast. 

Then the miracle happened for which Miss 
Elvira had prayed. She forgot that she was 
old and helpless and poverty-stricken. Such a 
wave of joy surged through her that the old 
hands, with the swollen blue veins, trembled 
as she softly patted him. She was needed by 
some one! Qh, the sweetness of being neces- 
sary once more! 

For twenty years no one had ever needed 
Miss Elvira. The neighbors, who were all 
well-to-do, pitied the old maid on her lonely 
farm on the point. ‘They did as much for her 
as they dared, but she was too reserved to talk 
of herself, and too proud to make her wants 
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| known. 
of desolation in her unloving and unloved life. 
There is no such hunger as heart-hunger! 
Now this poor starved heart beat fast under 
the faded purple calico gown at the nestling of 


So the years only added to her sense 


this little tramp’s head! It had been frozen 

| by this narrow, selfish life, but now it seemed 
| to melt with a joyous rush, which made her 
young again. 

There was no longer any hesitation, no more 
thought of the Sloans. This boy had been 
sent to her. 

Miss Elvira got him into her bed, and 
applied such simple remedies as she knew; 
but she soon saw it was a case for the doctor. 
Sam Sloan would be there at milking-time, but 
she dared not wait till then; she might lose a 
chance to send to the village. Con was ina 
| heavy sleep soon, so she could leave him to go 

for help. The ribbon road had never seemed 
so short, and she felt no sense of fatigue. 

“Why, Elviry!” said old Mrs. Sloan, who 

| was sitting on the side porch as she hurried 

|! up, ‘What on earth ails yer? Racin’ through 
the fields, a-temptin’ of our old bull by yer 
| actions! Set down, do!” 

“I can’t, Mis’ Sloan. Where’s the boys?” 

“Gone to the upper medder, a-hayin’. 
Why?” 

“Where's the Sarahs ?”” 

“John’s Sarah’s gone to spend the day with 
her folks, and Tom’s Sarah’s in the barn 
a-hitchin’ up. She’s goin’ to fetch her home.” 

“Oh,” cried Elvira, with a relieved look, 
“then I’) ask her to stop for Doctor Mills- 
| paugh! There’s a boy to my house—a tramp, 

I reckon—who’s dreadful sick. In for lung 
fever, I’m feared.” 

Mrs. Sloan straightened up, and seemed to 
lose two pounds of tlesh. A look of interest 
came over her fat, meaningless face. At the 
name of sickness she was in her element. For 
years she had been general nurse to all along- 
shore. 

“Lung fever!” she snorted, contemptuously. 
“It’s much you know about it, Elviry Teel! 
Never seen any sickness, as you’d call sick- 
ness, seein’ as yer pa and ma went off sudden. 

I'll warrant it’s nothin’ but green-apple colic.” 

But Elvira had hurried on to the barn to find 

‘Tom’s Sarah, and urge her to hurry. 

Three hours later Doctor Millspaugh drove 
up the ribbon road, the springs of 
his buggy sagging ominously on one 
side. On that side sat Mrs. Sloan, 
while beside her, a big basket pressing 
against his knees, while he listened to 
a lecture on the treatment of his 
patients, sat little Doctor Millspaugh. 

“Elvi-ry!” sang out the woman. 
“Here comes the best nurse and doctor 
in the State of Maine! We'll save 
that boy of yourn to break into 
Stroudsboro bank some day.”” 

“Hush!” said Elvira, angrily, as she 
appeared in the open door. “He'll 
hear you!””, But Con Kelly was past 
hearing now. He was rambling on 
in a long, disjointed talk, emphasized 
here and there by a coarse profanity 
which shocked Mrs. Sloan. 

“Taint his fault, poor Con! It’s 
the fault of them he’s lived with. 
’Taint for you or me to judge him, 
Aravesta Sloan, brought up in perfess- 
ing families! ‘That poor lamb’s looked 
on sights that would curdle milk! 

Do you remember that book on the Five 

Points? Well, he’s from the docks of New 

York, and I reckon they’re no better,’ said 

Miss Elvira, with kindling eyes and a flush in 

the faded face. “You'll see how decent livin’ll 

change him.”’ 

Already she was identifying their futures. 
Already Con Kelly had a champion. 

Mrs. Sloan looked at her in astonishment. 
; Was this the silent Elvira Teel who had lived 
|on their charity? Rebuking her and calling 
her “Aravesta Sloan!" 
| Doctor Millspaugh was making a careful 
examination, and he looked very grave. 
| “It’s a bad case of pneumonia, but his age 
:is in his favor, and we’ll do what we can. 
You’ll have to give him —” and his eyes rested 
lon Mrs. Sloan. But Miss Elvira quietly but 
| firmly stepped in front of her. 
| “Yes, doctor,’’ she said, and waited. 
| The doctor hesitated, for Mrs. Sloan was 
| an important person ; but there was something 
jin Miss Elvira when she was roused that 
demanded respect. So the doctor gave his 
; orders and departed, and the two women 
| began their night watch, for neither food nor 
sleep had attractions for Mrs. Sloan with such 
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an exciting case to manage. Through the days 
which followed, the Sluans came and went, 
bringing the nevessities of life to the little house- 
hold. Mrs. Sloan had been invaluable, but it 
was only Miss Elvira who could quiet the raving 
boy, and persuade him to stay in bed. ‘The 
nights and days mingled, in that queer fashion 
they have during a dangervus illness. 

Jt was midnight again. 

“Keep him as quiet as you can to-night. I 
don’t like the heart action. Otherwise he is 
better, for his lung is clearing. Only keep him 
still,’ had been the doctor's parting words. 

The moonlight flooded the bedroom, and 
streamed in a glorious path across the land and 
sea. Only the laurel thicket intercepted it, and 
made a dark blot upon the silvery tract. ‘The 
tide was about to turn, and the breeze had died 
away. ‘The silence seemed to cry out in its 
intensity. 

Within the little weather-beaten house the 
great struggle which dignifies the meanest of us 
was guing on, with only one witness, for Sam 
Sloan was asleep-on a “shakedown” in the 
summer kitchen, and Miss Elvira was to call 
him at two o’clock. 

Upon a table, the last of the laurel was piled 
up in such lavish masses of beauty that it made 
a bit of woodland in the prosaic room. (Con 
Kelly lay upon the bed between the open 
windows, his closely-cropped head looking very 
small and childlike in the great four-post bed- 
stead. 

Death knew that bed, and since he and Cun 
had come face to face, there had been a curious 
change in the boy’s expression. Life had done 
such evil things to him that she seemed ashamed 
to fight for her own. All the impudence and 
craftiness were washed away, and there was a 
sincere but helpless look which seemed to say to 
Death, ‘Nothing can be much worse than what 
I’ve met, so strike quickly !” 

Miss Elvira sat beside him, her drawn, anxious 
face pale with watching. She did not know 
that she was praying, for there was no studied 
word or thought, but her whole heart was leaping 
up to God, and clinging to Him in the loneliness 
and the mystery of that hour; and this time no 
thought of self marred her request. 

“Lemme up!” cried the boy, feebly. 
a row guin’ on in Hell's Kitchen, and our gang’s 
in de front row! J.emme go wid de crowd! I 
don’t want to be alone no more. It scares me in 
de country. I say, lemme up!” But he fell 
weakly back, and his lips turned an ominous 
blue. 

Miss Elvira gave him his medicine and held 
him gently till his breath became stronger. ‘Then 
he fell into a sleep, bis hand still clasped in hers. 
The old clock struck the hour again and again, 
but though cramped and wearied, she never 
thought of moving. The morning light was 
flushing the laurels and shaming the lamp when 
the keen gray eyes opened and looked about 
intelligently. 

“I’ve been sick,” said the boy, ina plaintive 
tone. 

“Yes,” said Miss Elvira, tenderly, as she 
stroked his head, ‘but you’re better now, and if 
you’ll only keep very quiet, we'll have you out 
under the Jaurels in a little while. I know you 
will for my sake, for 1 haint got nobody but you, 
and the Lord sent you here. I can see you're a 
yuod boy, and you’ll be a sight of comfort to me, 
Connie.” 

The boy did not answer. Only an inscrutable 
stile floated over the wasted face and was gone; 
but all that day the large gray eyes followed the 
movements of the woman who needed him, the 
woman who had called him good! 

Con Kelly did not know what was going on 
within him through those long July days. If 
you had told him it was a spiritual miracle, he 
would probably have said, “What cher givin’ 
us?” but slowly the good which we all bring 
from God, and which had been stunted but not 
killed, awoke in that lawless, turbulent little 
heart. 

No human being had ever wanted him before. 


No human being had ever believed in him. | 


Kindness alone would not have touched him, but 
tue trust did. 

It was not weakness alone that kept him quiet. 
For the first time in his life Con thought for 
himself. The great city in which his life had 
been spent had swayed and influenced him, and 
his feeble, undeveloped will had never grown. 
In finding the right, he was finding himself, and 
that is a serious process. 

Miss Elvira was like a cheerful old grasshop- 
per. She could not remember when she had 
laughed so much. Mrs. Sloan’s oddities kept 


them both amused, while both were grateful for | 


her substantial kindnesses. 

‘The story of the little waif at ‘Teel’s Neck had 
spread, and with it the knowledge of Miss Elvira's 
poverty. 
known, there was no lack of help. People like 
to give picturesquely, and little Doctor Mills 
paugh took advantage of that popular sympathy 


which is so fleeting, and made the most of the | 


situation, su that the mortgage was wiped off,— 
it was for a pitifully little sum, anyway,—and a 
tidy sum of money was put in the Stroudsboro 
bank to Elvira Teel's account. 

‘Then there caine a day, early in August,— 
a never-to-be-forgotten day,—when Con Kelly, 
with Miss Elvira beside him, walked out to the 
laurels. He was a very shadowy sort of boy 


“There’s | 
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still, and he swayed as he walked, but to Miss 
Elvira he was all that one could desire in a boy. 


been more wildly interesting to her than the 


But to Con the city had lost its attractiveness. 
The parades, the sights, the crowds were more 
than counterbalanced by the remembrance of the 


by the gnawing hunger, which was aggravated 


of utter loneliness and dependence; for in spite 
of his boastings, Con had never been a leader. 

The laurels were only a mass of glossy green 
now, as they sat down in their shade and looked 
across the sea. Miss Elvira held the bony little 
hand in her own, and when she stroked it gently, 
Con found courage at last. 
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MONG the first applicants 
A for wolf bounties in South 
Dakota, under the new 
bounty act which became a law in 
that state in the winter of 1898-99, 
were two mere tots of children, 
Rose and Custer Foulkrod, who 
made their appearance at the 
house of the county treasurer one 
morning only three weeks after 
the law went into effect 
, the elder, is but eleven 
J of age, and Custer only nine 
or ten, and they looked even 
younger. The children are not brother and 
sister. Rose appears to be wholly, or in part, of 
Indian descent, and is a waif adopted in the 
Foulkrod family several years ago. Custer, on 
the other hand, is a bright, sandy-haired little 
fellow, who gave direct answers to all questions 








a soldier,” and his mother was at her early home 
in Indiana; but “Grandpa and Grandma Hogan’’ 
were at their sod-house on the North Fork, 
eleven miles distant. The children had come 
from there that morning. 

When first seen, at about seven o'clock, they 
were sitting in front of the treasurer’s home on 
a rude sled, harnessed to a very subdued, piebald 
cayuse or Indian pony. 
How long they had been 
there was not clear; they 
appeared to be waiting 
to be seen, not heard. 
It was a cold morning, 
while yet six inches of 
frozen snow lay on the 
ground, and their cloth- 
ing was far from warm 
or abundant. They had 
wrapped themselves in 
three worn old blankets, 
and had a large, rickety 
goods box at their backs. 
Rose was sitting straight 
asa stick, ber black eyes 
fixed on the house win- 
dows ; she scarcely spoke 
at all, and declined to go 
into the house, after the 
treasurer had invited them 
to enter, but watched his face closely. It was 
the boy who did the talking. He said that they 
had come to “get the bounty,” so that they 
could “go to the store and buy grub stuff.” 

“Bounty on what?” the treasurer asked them. 

“Wolfses,” said the boy. ‘Five wolfses and 
a lion and a kiyote.” 

“But have you the proofs—the hides, or scalps 
with the tails?” the treasurer asked. 

“Yep,” replied the boy, in a business tone. 
Jumping nimbly over the goods box, he hauled 
out from it five wolf pelts, a coyote hide, and a 
small, mountain-lion skin—all fresh. 

The wolfskins were those of the large, gray 
timber-wolf, a formidable and destructive brute 
which inflicts deplorable losses on the stockmen 
of the counties west of the Missouri, bordering 
the Black Hills. 
that three dollars shall be paid by county treas- 
urers for each gray wolf scalp or hide, a like 
sum for a mountain-lion, and one dollar for a 
coyote. 

But satisfactory evidence must be presented 
that the animals were killed within the county or 


COMPANION. 


| “Say, Miss Elvira,” he said, huskily, “do you | He bronght out his punch and hammer, and 
remember when f first knew anything, how you | proceeded to make holes in the ears of the skins, 
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UNT 


put to him. Ilis father, he said, had “gone for | 









The new bouuty law provides | 


‘when you know it, but—but—’taint true! The 


come down your road that day, I was on the 
; swipe, you know. Lookin’ for somethin’ to 
steal—for I've stole lots—and—and—I want you 


square thing by me, like what you done —” 


in an abandon of childish grief, against the tree. 
But Miss Elvira took the wasted figure to her 
heart, and said: 

“Hush, Con! T'was God's way of workin’ a 
miracle! He’s made my old heart bloom out of 
season!”’ And the laurels rustled their “Amen” 
in the dancing summer breeze. 
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andpa Hogan made pills fer 
vem,” he replied, as if conceding 
something unwillingly, “but her 
and me ketched ’em,’’ he added, 
stoutly, indicating his companion 
with a nod. 

“How old a man is your grand- 
father?”’ the treasurer 
incredulously. 





asked, 








“He’s most eighty, grandpa is, 
and it took him most all the fore- 
noon every time to get to skin 
*’em.”” 

“Look here, you must tell me 
the truth about this!’ said the treasurer, 

| severely. 

“Tm tellin’ you the truth!” replied the boy, 
with clear-eyed honesty. ‘Her and me ketched 
’em and grandpa made pills fer ‘em, fer us.’” 

“But tell me how you caught these wolves!” 
exclaimed the treasurer, still unconvinced. 

“We ketched ’em in the shack.” 

“What shack? Where?” 

“Grandpa’s old shack, where he used to live, 
on t’other side of the crick.” 

“Yes, but how did you catch wolves in this 
shack?” questioned the treasurer. ‘How came 
the wolves in the shack ?”” 

“They went in to get the hoss head and the 
steer bones.” 

“Bones that you put 
there for bait? nt what 
kept the wolves from com- 
ing out?” 

The boy explained that 





HAULED IT HOME IN TRIUMPH.”” 


whose black eyes blinked rapidly when the 


treasurer looked at her—had made a kind of | 


spring catch from dry ash wood and a leather 
| string, attached to which was a stone for a weight. 
‘The door of the shack, or small lug shanty, was 


left ajar about ten inches, sv that a wolf, “lion,” | 
or any other creature, approaching the empty } 
structure, could put its head in and look about , 


the interior. 
; ‘To all appearance the door was unfastened, 
| swinging free, and the wolf or other wild Least 
, Was not alarmed by anything that it saw either 
within or without. To get the bones it had but 
to walk in; yet when it did so, the larger part of 
its body pushed the door back a little farther, 


| and the ashen spring at the top, bending slightly, | 


| released the weight attached tothe spring. ‘Then 
—as the creature's body passed in—the door was 


pulled to with just sufficient force to latch it. | 
‘The animal was thus entrapped, and all so! 


quietly that it scarcely felt any alarm at first. 
How the girl bad learned so cunning a strata- 
| gem was not explained ; perhaps from her Indian 
mother. ‘There was very little to it of gear or 


“her’’—meaning Rose, | 


When the extent of her need was, 


state, and it is the treasurer’s duty, on payment, | mechanism, and nothing whatever in the way of 
to punch a hole not less than half an inch in: metal; otherwise it would have failed, since it is 





“repeating.” 
to the person presenting it, who can sell it if he) 
wishes. It is expected also that the owners of 
cattle. and sheep-ranches will pay a bounty to 
those who destroy wolves and panthers, in addi-| wolves had, one after another, fallen victims. 
tion to that paid by the state. | Two, indeed, had been entrapped at once, the 
To prevent fraud, the county officers are obliged | second having apparently pushed into the shack 
‘to use vigilance, and in this instance the treas-| with the first. 
| urer’s suspicion was that the children had been) ‘The shack itself was simply a little low log 
sent to him by some one who had brought the | house without windows, and having a sod roof. 
skins into the state from Nebraska or Wyoming. | When once the door had swung to and latched 
“Where did you get these hides?" he asked. | behind the wolf, it was a prisoner. 
;  “Off'n wolfses,” replied the lad. By the time the boy had explained it, and told 
. “Yes, but who killed them?” how the spring an’ weight were adjusted, the 
| The boy’s eyes searched the treasurer's. | treasurer became convinced of his truthfulness. 


hunters sometimes construct. 
Yet to this primitive device, contrived by the 
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diameter in each ear of every skin, to prevent | now almost impossible to take these wolves in ; 
The skin, thus marked, is returned , steel traps, or even in log traps such as white | 


hand of an eleven-year-old child, five large gray” 


They were the best of friends by this time, | said the Lord had sent me, and you called me a/as by Jaw directed, wild little Rose eying his 
and no “Arabian Nights” recital could have’ good boy? Well, I’m ’fraid you'll send me off | every movement with attention to details. 


“How did you know when you had caught a 


stories of city life with which he regaled her. ! Lord didn’t have nothin’ to do with it. When I | wolf?” the treasurer asked. 


“Her went up to look every moming,” said 
| the boy. 
“What did you do when you found you had a 


long, cold nights when he slept round the piers, , to know the worst, ’cause nobody ever did the | wolf?” the treasurer asked the girl; but she only 


blinked half a dozen times in a second, and it 


by the smell of so much cooking, by the feeling | Here the boy broke down entirely, and leaned, | was still the boy who replied for her that she ran 


, home to get Grandpa Hogan to “tnake a pill’ for 
it. 

| The old man had been a wolf-hunter in his 
day, and knew that to shoot a wolf inside the 
shack would spoil all chance of trapping another 
there. He enclosed enough strychnine to killa 
wolf in a bit of tallow, the size of a hen’s egg. 
‘This the children carried to the shack and poked 
in through a chink between the logs, and after 
they had gone the wolf’s hunger svon did the 
rest. 

Toward evening the two small hunters were 
wont to return, and in no case had failed to tind 
the wolf dead. ‘They then opened the door, and 
attaching a bit of rope to the animal’s hind legs, 
hauled it home in triumph. 

Although too intirm to go abroad in the snow, 
the old man was able to skin the wolves when 
brought to him. 

The treasurer paid the children the bounty 
money,—nineteen dollars in all,—and with an 
amused smile watched them drive to the store to 
‘buy “grub stuff,” of which the forlorn family 
was no doubt in need. It was likely that they 
would be able to sell the skins for as much more, 
however, and the treasurer concluded that there 
was no immediate cause for alarm concerning the 
Foulkrods as long as they had little Rose to trap 
for them and Custer to do the talking. 8. 
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Hetty Marvin. 


PRICE had been set upon the head of 
A Governor Griswold of Connecticut by the 
British, but when, in 17—, they attacked 

New London, he escaped and made his way to 

the town of I.., where his cousin, Mrs. Marvin, 

lived. 

Here for some time he remained concealed in 
the small farmhouse, and thought himself safe. 

Two miles from the house, by way of the road, 
was the mouth of a small stream that joins the 
Connecticut River near where it empties into 
Long Island Sound. Beneath the high banks 
of this little creek two faithful friends of the 
governor kept a boat in readiness as a last resort, 
| should his hiding-place be discovered by the 

enemy, 

One afternoon in May a sudden warning came 
to the refuge that his whereabouts were 
known, and that at that moment a mounted 
party were riding rapidly toward the house 
to capture him. 

Governor Griswold had previously ar- 
ranged a code of signals with his friends 
at the creek, by which a white cloth 
displayed in his attic window by day ora 
light by night meant that he was discovered, 
and was coming to the boat. 

Hastily arranging the day-signal, he 
rushed from the house. Closely pressed 
as he was, to take the road meant certain 
capture. Besides, a quarter of a mile could 
be saved by taking the little path across 

the Marvins’ orchard. So down the path he 

dashed at full speed. 

Just where this path emerged from the orchard 
and joined the road sat Hetty Marvin with her 
dog, ‘Towser, tending the bleaching of the 
household linen. 

In those days the long web of forty yards or 
more used to be diligently spun and woven during 
the winter months, and whitened in the spring. 
‘The task of bleaching usually, for economy's 
sake, fell to the lot of the younger daughters of 
the household, who were not old enough to spin 
or weave, nor strong enough for the work of the 
kitchen or dairy. 

The heavy roll of linen would be carried by 
the farmer and his men to some grassy spot 
beside a spring or running brook. Here it was 
thoroughly wetted and spread upon the green 
turf to be whitened by the rays of the suu by 
day and the moisture of the dew by night. It 
| was the duty of whoever was in charge to tum 
the fabric as occasion required, and occasionally 
‘to sprinkle it with water—not an onerous task, 
although one that required faithfulness and 
patience. 

As Hetty was sitting, this May day, near the 
linen, her mother’s cousin, the governor, suddenly 
sprang past her into the road. 

The child was startled by this sndden shock, 
and by the look of desperation on the fuzitive’s 
face, but quickly realized his danger, and at once 
quieted Towser, who, although a friend of the 
family’s guest, considered such strange behavior 
on his part sufficient cause for barking. 

‘The governor saw his little cousin's action, as 
| she hastily clasped her hands around ‘Towser’s 
| nose to insure obedience, and he stopped short in 
| his mad race and came back to where she was 
| standing. 

“Hetty,” he said, earnestly, “if the Tories 
overtake me before I can reach my boat Lama 
, lost man. When they come along here, tell them 
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I have taken the north road’—the road forked | 
near by — “to catch the mail-wagon,” and he 
turned to run on. 

“O cousin, cousin!” cried Hetty after him, in 
an agony of distress. “I cannot tell a lie, 
indeed I cannot! Oh, why did you tell me which 
way you were going?” 

“Hetty, dear child,” said the governor, who 
had returned and was gently holding her hands, 
“surely you will not betray me to my death! Tell 


them the north road, and Heaven will bless you.” | | 
“Heaven never blesses those who speak falsely, : 


cousin,” said Hetty, sorrowfully. 

“Hark! I hear them! J hear the horses! 
Hetty! Hetty! You must do this for me!” 

“TI will not open my lips to tell them anything, 
not even if they kill me for it! So run quickly, 
cousin!” : 

“It's of no use,” said the governor, sadly. 
“Unless I can deceive them and throw them off 
my track, I am a dead man.” 

Nearer and nearer came the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs on the hard road. 

‘The governor stood in despair, and little Hetty 
wrung her hands. 

“Quick!” she said, suddenly. 
linen! Quick, cousin! Quick!” 

“It’s my only chance,” he said, and was soon 
concealed beneath the folds of cloth. 

Almost immediately a mounted party of six 
Tories, headed by a British officer, drew rein at , 
the fork of the road. 

Hetty was quietly sprinkling her linen. The, 
officer caught sight of her and rode quickly to 
the end of the path beside her, followed by his 
companions. 

“Child,” he said, sternly, “have you seen a man 
running hereabouts?’* 

“Yes, sir,” replied Hetty, trembling and con- 
fused. 

“Which way did he go?” 

“I promised not to tell, sir.” 

“What?” thundered the Englishman. 

“I promised not to tell, even if you killed me!” 
sobbed the frightened girl. 

“Tl have it out of you!’ exclaimed the officer, 
fiercely, and started to'dismount. 

“Let me speak to her,” said one of the Tories. 
“I know the child.” Then, turning to Hetty, 
he asked, pleasantly, “Isn’t your name Hetty 
Marvin?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And this man who ran by here a few minutes 
ago was your mother's cousin, was he not?” 

“Yes, sir, he was.” 

“Won't you tell us what he said to you? 
are his friends.” 

“He—told—me,” Hetty hesitated, “he was 
flying for his life.” 

“Just so. Now, Hetty, tell me where he said 
he was going tohide. 1 could help him, perhaps, | 
if 1 knew his plans.” 

Hetty, not in the least deceived by this smooth | 
speech, quickly and shrewdly decided that ' 
frankness would serve her kinsman better than 
silence, so answered his question. 

“My cousin said he was going down the east 
road to. the river, where he has a boat 
in waiting, but he wanted me to tell 
the men that were chasing him that 
he had taken the north road to meet 
the mail-wagon.”” 

“Why did you not say so, then, 
when I asked you?” thundered the 
officer. 

“¥ could not tell a lie, sir,” was the 
tearful response, “and I told him so.” 

“Hetty, my child,” again began the 
smooth-tongued ‘Tory, ‘ everybody 
knows you are truthful. Now tell us 
what your cousin said when you told 
him you could not tell a lie.” 

“He said that if I betrayed him it 
would be his death, and I promised him I would 
not tell which way he went, if 1 was killed for it.” 

“That was a brave speech, my dear. And, 
then, I suppose, he ran down the east road as 
quickly as possible?” 

“I promised not to tell which way he went.” 

“So you did. 1 forgot. Now tell us one thing 
more. What were his last words?” 

“His last words were, ‘It’s my only chance,’ ”” 
and overcome by fright and the thought of her | 
cousin’s danger, Hetty sobbed aloud, and hid | 
her face in her hands. 

The pursuers did not wait to soothe or to | 
question her farther. They had, as they sup- 
posed, obtained the information they needed. 
They wheeled their horses, and 
dashed otf down the east road 
to the river. 

Near the shore the boat was 
in waiting for the governor, 
and in it were his two faithful 
friends, for they had seen the 
signal in the attic window. 

But now they caught sight 
of the pursuing party as they 
dashed down the road, and the 
British officer’s uniform told 
them who the party were. 

The Tories reached the shore 
in time to see the boat as it 
was hurriedly rowed out to sea, 
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time came for her to return to the house for | 


supper. 

‘Then he bade her ask her mother to set the 
light in the attic window as soon as it was dark, 
and to send him some supper. 

That night he made his way to the shore in 


safety, found the boat again in waiting, and after | 


a time rejoined his family in a home secure from 
his enemies. 
A little daughter, whom he found had been 


born to him during his absence, he named Hetty ' 


Marvin, in grateful remembrance of his preserver. 
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By Dr Sheld 


N March 2, 1845, the | 
Secretary of the Inte 
rior authorized the 
United States Bureau 
of Education to pre-| 
pare a school system 
for Alaska, and I 
was appointed General 
Agent of Education ; 
in the territory. 

The extension of the 
public-school system to 
this vast and remote 
region was a work so 
unlike anything that 
had been attempted 
in any other portion 
of the United States | 
that experience could | 
be only an indifferent guide. The territory 
covered an area of one-sixth of the United States. | 
The schools to be established would be from four ! 
thousand to six thousand miles from the head- 
quarters at Washington, and from one hundred 
to one thousand miles from each other. In all 
the country at that time there was not a road 
five miles long. In the northern portion of the 
territory an area as large as all the New England | 
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EACHING IN ALASKA 


on Jackson 


Although, as I have said, many of the natives 
required sume pressure to induce them to send 
their children to school, there were enough 
exceptions to insure the success of the schools 
from the start, and cases of pathetic eagerness to 
acquire knowledge were not uncommon. When, 
in 1885, the news reached Kadiak that a school 
was to be opened at St. 
Paul Harbor, a family 
at Kaguyak broke up 
housekeeping, and the 
mother and two grown 
daughters travelled eighty 
miles by sea in a canoe 
to attend the school, in 
their eagerness arriving 
six months before school 
opened, 

At Point Hope the 
schoolhouse -was two 
miles from the nearest 
house in the adjacent 
village. The village contained a population of 
one hundred and sixty-one. Of that number, 
sixty-eight pupils travelled back and forth four 
miles each day, in an Arctic winter and an 
Arctic night, where the thermometer varies from 
twenty-seven to fifty-seven degrees below zero, 





and Middle States combined possessed but three 
schools, and these were so 
remote and inaccessible that 
they could be reached only 
once a year. In August, 
when the ice permitted, a few 
whalers dropped anchor in 
their neighborhood, and the 
United States revenue cutter 
Bear made an annual call to 
bring the mail and supplies. 
There have been times, 
indeed, when the northern- 
most school, at Point Barrow, 
could not be reached at all 


during the season, | 
and the teacher was 
left for two years 
without fresh pro- 
visions or news of 
the outside world. 
But this matter 
of distance and 
isolation was only one of many difficulties. The 
people themselves were another and no less 
formidable obstacle. The greater portion of them 
were too ignorant to appreciate the advantages 
of education, and required some sort of pressure 
to induce them to send their children to school. 
Moreover, only about two thousand of the thirty- 


KING IN SCHOOL HOURS.” 


| six thousand inhabitants of the territory at that 


time could speak or understand English, and they 
were concentrated mainly in two settlements. 

‘The teachers, gn the other hand, knew nothing 
of the native dialects, and thus at the outset the 
conditions were much as they would be if the 
pupils of a New York school had to learn read- 
ing, writing, geography and arithmetic through 
the medium of the Chinese lan- 
guage, and under teachers who 
spoke no other tongue. 

It was in the face of these and 
other difficulties that the work 
of carrying the light of knowl- 
edge to people who, if possible, 
were to be made good American 
citizens was begun in the fall of 
1886, A small schooner was 
chartered by fhe government, 
upon which were loaded the 
necessary books and other school 


supplies ; the four teachers, with 
PROGRESS OF 
meh and provisions, together with all | 
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and oftentimes accompanied by a blizzard. The 
ice was solid out on the ocean for 
two hundred miles. The snow 
would sometimes fly in perfect. 
sheets. One of the children, during 
the winter, was either blown out to 
sea or caught and eaten by bears, 
and yet the attendance at school 
was always regular. 

During the early part of the 
winter the teacher hired large boys 
to see the younger children home 
safe, but this was soon found 
unnecessary. Somehow or other 
they came to school every day, and 
returned safe. 

The school at Cape Prince of 
Wales was another illustration of 
the eagerness of the natives to 
acquire the white man’s knowledge. 
The reputation of the people of this 
district was so bad that no whaler 
had dropped anchor in the neigh- 
borhood for ten years. It was supposed that 
a@ very small building would accommodate 
all the children who would attend regularly. 
Consequently, as building material was expen- 
sive, being brought three thousand miles from 
San Francisco, a schoolhouse to accommodate 
fifty was erected; but we had underestimated 
the eagerness of the people to attend school. 

‘When I returned to the place twelve months 
later, the teachers informed me that their enrol- 
ment was three hundred and four, and the 
average daily attendance for the whole nine 
months of the school year one hundred and five. 
“But,” I said, “your schoolhouse will not hold 
that number.” To this they answered that they 
had been obliged to hold three schools a day, 





“BOSTON RABBITS.” 


the pupils, who have no conception of their age, 


were allowed to come to school in the forenoon, 


and as there were two men in it, supposed their | the building materials for the erection, not only | those of a second size in the afternoon, and of a 
intended victim had escaped, and so they relin-' of the schoolhouses, but of the teachers’ dwell- ! third size in the evening. Two large parallel 


quished pursuit. 


ings as well. 


‘The situation and character of snow walls were built out some distance from | 
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the outer end of the walls, would sift the children 
through, as otherwise those assigned to the 
afternoon school would try to get into the morning 
session, and those registered for the morning 
session would try to get into the afternoon and 
evening schools. Looking out of the window 
after schoo] had begun, the teachers were often 
confronted by the touching sight of some mother 
who had brought her little one to school standing 
outside, with the thermometer thirty and forty 
degrees below zero and the wind blowing a gale, 
while she waited for the close of the session to 
see her little one safe home. 


Heroic Teachers. 


It might naturally be supposed that the prob- 
lem of finding properly qualitied teachers who 
would be willing to face the hardships of life in 
Alaska for the moderate salary offered would be 
a difficult one. That, however, has not been our 
experience. The teachers for the most part 
have been men and women of the greatest conse- 
cration, whose deeds have enriched the records 
of human heroism and _ self-sacrifice, and to 
whom the salary received was secondary to the 
wish to serve their fellowmen. Their duties 
have been not merely those of the teacher, but 
those of the physician, the clergyman, the judge 
; and the policeman as well. 
| Besides the schoolroom studies, they have 
taught sanitary regulation, the 
laws of health, improvement of 
dwellings, better methods of 
housekeeping and dressing, 
more profitable forms of labor, 
honesty, chastity, the sacredness 
of the marriage relation, and 
indeed everything that elevates 
man. The girls have been 
instructed in cooking, gardening, 
cutting, sewing and mending 
garments ; the boys in carpentry, 
boot- and shoe-making, and other 
useful trades. 

But if the hardships endured 
| by the teachers in Alaska have been severe, 

their lives have certainly been rich in adventure 
and experience. In the early days it was not 
: uncommon for the leading men and women of a 
village to become intoxicated, force their way 
into the schoolroom, and attempt to break up the 
school; and it was a Jong time before the pupils 
could understand why they could not talk aloud 
across the schoolroom or leap over desks, or their 
elders learned that thirty or forty of them Joung- 
ing around and smoking in school hours were a 
bar to the progress of education. 

Two teachers taught, ate, worked and slept 
with loaded rifles at hand, not knowing at what 
moment they might have to defend their lives and 
the property committed to them, 

One night the teacher at Point Hope, hearing 
a noise, thought that some one was trying to 

| open the window-shutter and gain entrance to 
|the house. Upon examination, he found that 








“THE ADMIRATION OF THE TRIBE.” 


| the intruder was a large polar bear which had 
| scented the food inside. 

Upon another occasion some children, who 
had gone outside the schoolroom for recess, 
found a polar bear prowling about the school- 
grounds. 

Oftentimes in the spring the older boys and 
girls would be required to leave school and gu 
out upon the ice to hunt whales. Not unfre- 
quently the ice-floes upon which they were 
camping would break off and float away. In 
the winter of 1893-94 one of the pupils at Point 
Tlope was driven out to sea, but fortunately, 
after some days, the wind changed, and brought 
him back again to land. While adrift on the 
ice-floe he had shot three white polar bears, the 
flesh of which kept him from starving. 





Adrift on the Ice. 


In the spring of 1894 two men and a woman and 
a schoolboy from Point Barrow were driven out 
to sea on a cake of ice. Whenever the ice upon 
which they were tloating was broken up, they 
would take refuge on adjacent floes. After 
having lived upon the ice sixty-one days, a 


their families, household goods | being graded by stature. Those of a certain size | part of the time with no water, and for eight 


days without food, the wind drove them ashore 
jone hundred miles south from where they 
started. 

But more serious than the struggle with the 


Meanwhile, Governor Griswold lay safe and the country where the schools were to be | the schoolhouse door, and when the bells stopped | rigorous climate and the contests with wild beasts 
quiet where Hetty had hidden him, until the established made this last precaution necessary. | ringing, the two teachers, placing themselves at | were the contests with wild men. At one of 
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the schools on the Kuskokwim River the teacher 
heard that a boy two years of age had been tied 
to a post on the shore so that the rising tide 
would drown him. Only the prompt action of 
the teacher saved the child’s life. 

At Sitka a little girl was accused of witch- 
craft. A rope was passed around her waist, 
and a stalwart chief, holding one end of the rope, 
walked in advance, dragging the child after him, 
while another came behind, holding the other 
end of the rope. ‘These men won the admiration 
of the tribe for their bravery in holding between 
them a puny, half-starved girl, ter years of age. 
She was rescued by the teacher, and given a 
home. ! 


Slashed with Knives. 


At Fort Wrangel the teacher, in calling the 
roll one morning, found that two of the girls 
were absent. Upon making inquiries, she 
learned that the girls, having been accused of 
witchcraft the night before, had been seized and 
dragged by the hair of the head up and down 
the beach until their clothes were torn from them 
by the rough stones. They were then taken to 
a native house, bound hand and foot, and laid 
on the floor in the centre of the room. A number 
of the medicine-men, wrought to frenzy by their 
incantations, danced around these helpless girls, 
and at certain stages of their chant would slash | 
at them with long knives, intending eventually | 
to cut them to pieces. The teacher—a woman— 


dismissed the school, and with no assistance, | 


and no protection whutever, went to the house 
where she understood the girls were held. 
Foreing an entrance, she demanded that the 
girls should be unbound and given up. The 
inen simply langhed at her, but the teacher stood 
her ground, and faced the infuriated crowd until 
she secured possession of the girls. One of 
them, however, was recaptured the next night, 
and cut to pieces before morning. 

The teaching of the six hours in the school- 
room was a small portion of the teacher’s work 
and responsibility. If any were sick, they 
expected the teacher to be able to make them 
well. If the teacher gave them some simple 


Temedy, with directions to take it every huur, | 


the probability was that they would consume all 


the medicine at the first dose. The teacher at | 


Point Hope, who was also a physician, upon 
one occasion gave one of the natives some pow- 
ders to take. Meeting him four months after- 
ward, the patient was profuse in his thanks, 
saying that the medicine had completely cured 
him, and ending by pulling the unbroken package 
out of his pocket to show that he had not lost it. 
At another time a widow, who was following 
her husband’s body to the grave, stopped the 
teacher to tell him how much his medicine had 
relieved her late husband, and to show the 
sincerity of the appreciation, the corpse had the 
bottle in his hand, taking it to the grave with 
him. 

If there were quarrels between the husband 
and wife, or business quarrels between neighbors, 
the teacher was expected to be both judge and 
jury. Parties would be at the door before the 
teachers were up in the morning, and other 
parties would stay in their room at night until 
driven out; for in this land of continuous dark- 
ness during six months, and continuous sunlight 
during the other six months, day and night have 
no significance to a native. They know no 
difference between nine o’clock in the morning 
and nine o'clock in the evening, and this circum- 
stance in the beginning brought about conditions 
that were sometimes exasperating, sometimes 
amusing. It often happened that when the 
school-bell rang out into the Arctic darkness at 
nine o’clock in the morning, some of the pupils 
had just gone to bed, and were in their first 
sound sleep. Roused up and brought to the 
schoolroom, often without breakfast, they fell 
asleep in their seats, and were in no condition to 
make progress in their studies. 

Naturally, many amusing incidents occur in 
school life among the natives. As the first ship 
which ever visited these shores, to the knowledge 
of the natives, was frum Boston, “Boston man” 
and “Soston talk” are their expressions for 
white man, white man’s language. It is there- 
fore easy to see the thought in the mind of the 
native boy who, seeing some donkeys which 
miners had brought into the country to pack 
ore, and noticing their big ears, asked if they 
were “Boston rabbits.” 

When the first cow was landed at Haines, 
Alaska, the school children were so frightened 
that they climbed the nearest trees. 


The Bath of the Mules. 


When a pair of mules was secured for the 
drawing of freight from the wharf to the school 
at Sitka, a new boy was sent one evening to 
unharness them. He soon returned and asked 
the teacher if he should take their clothes off, 
referring to the harness. Upon another occasion, 
when the mules were unharnessed and led out, 
they lay down and began to roll in the snow. 
It happened to be Saturday, and one of the 
smaller boys, remembering the Saturday bath 
they were all obliged tu take, said, “It is Satur- 
day-time, and the mules are taking a bath.” 

One day, as a teacher was hurrying to get 
important business letters off on steamer day, he 
heard a knock at his study door. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


it, he found a pupil who had not been in the 
school quitea year. ‘Well, what is it, Daniel?” 
“Can you give me a lettoh-bog ?”” 
“A what?” 
“Lettoh-bog.”? The teacher guessed that what 
and he was accordingly made happy. 
That the native children are not slow to make 


been shown on many occasions. Some school 
boys who suspected one of their number of 
informing the teacher of their pranks, and 
desired to accuse him of being a tale-bearer, 
certainly put it rather neatly when they said to 
him, ‘You are a telegraph.”” 


portion of a leaf had been torn, said to his 
teacher, ‘‘Please, ma’am, 1 cannot get my lesson. 
It is broken off.” 

The hopeful thing about the Alaska schools is 
the growing eagerness of the people that their 
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HE short, stout man in a long overcoat 
frogged with braid, smoking a cigar in the 
most luxurious compartment of the coach, 

was Monsieur Hamil. His real name was 
Hamilton, but he thought that Monsieur Hamil 
befitted better the impresario of the Royal Sicilian 
Band and Concert Troupe. Just now the troupe 
was in the rear Pullman, and Monsieur Hamil 
| was having a temporary relief from 
managerial cares. He did not even 
bother his head to look at the country 
the train was traversing, especially as he 
knew that a heavy snow was falling. 
He only gazed up indifferently as the 
train came toa halt, but he jumped as 
if shot when he heard what the con- 
ductor said. 

| “What's that? You stop here?” 

“Yes,” answered the conductor, 
shortly. 

“How long before we move on?” 

“Don't know. Not before to-morrow 
morning at the earliest.” 

“Impossible!” cried Monsieur Hamil, 
indignantly. ‘1 will not submit to such 
an outrage!” 

The conductor passed on to the 
caboose and held a conference with 
the crew. Monsieur Hamil looked out 
of the window and saw a long, straggling 
street of frame-houses, a prairie town 
| like a thousand others. Stop at such 
a place? Monsieur Flamil was not used 
to being dictated to in that fashion. 

“You understand,” said he, when the 
conductor came back, “that I cannot 
be delayed in this way. I have under 
my charge the Hoyal Sicilian Band and 
Opera Troupe, thirty people all told, and 
we must make (maha by to-morrow 
night.” 

A conductor is not allowed to lose his 
temper, but he is as much used to 
having his own way as an impresario, so he said, 
very distinctly : 

“I will not move this train until I hear that 
the Half-Mile Cut ahead is clear of snow. You 
can stay here in the train, or take yourself and 


this platform. Suit yourself.” 
When he passed on again Monsieur Hamil 


| away his cigar and hurried to the Pullman to 
interview the Royal Troupe. ‘There he passed a 
very exciting fifteen miuutes explaining the 
situation of affairs. The band took the delay 


soprano, an alto and a tenor—were furious. 
The impresario literally tore his hair before he 
convinced the trio that the wait was unavoidable, 
and it was only when he advanced the final 
argument, that if they did not make up their 
minds soon there might be no chance for meals 
or rooms at the hotel, that they capitulated. 

The landlord of the Capitol Hotel had never 


| Troupe, and so far from being overwhelmed at 
the honor, he intimated, after an hour’s running 
around, that he had “more'n two notions to fire 
the hull aggregation out of the house.” But 
Monsieur Hamil ex2cuted the fine arts of 
diplomacy for which impresarios are noted, and 
the ruffled tempers of the troupe being somewhat 
soothed by a breakfast that was plentiful if not 
varied, the landlord calmed down, and Monsieur 
Hamil strolled into the office to smoke a cigar. 
The landlord was his own clerk, and the desk, 
being prolonged, became a bar. 
bare; there was an ample supply of spittoons; 
the wood was piled up conveniently behind the 
stove; a scrubby canary piped amidst the tobacco 
| smoke, and there you were! The office was 
warm, and as the landlord had often remarked, 
| what more does a man want? Monsieur Hamil 





Daniel wanted was an envelope, or “‘letter-bag,”” | 


apt comparisons or draw logical inferences has ; 


Another pupil, who had a book from which a | 


your troupe to the hotel which is at the end of | 


was furious for ten seconds, and then pitched | 


| rather philosophically, but the concert troupe—a | 


before entertained a Royal Band and Concert | 


The floor was | 


children shall learn the white man’s ways. One 
old man said, with much pathos, “My fathers 
never had light. Now that I am old, light 
has come. But my eyelids are stiff, and only a 
little light gets in.” 

‘The courage and devotion of the teachers 
have worked their way into the respect and 
affection of the people, and are leading them 
from barbarisin to civilization. The roll of 
| faithful servants to the cause of education is 
indeed a noble one. Since the establishment of 
the schools, in 1885, four teachers, with two 
wives and two children, have lost their lives by 
drowning. One was shot by whisky-smugglers 


while he was endeavoring to preserve the native 
village from being deluged with liquor, and 
another was shot by three young men whom he 
had expelled from school for disorderly conduct. 

In 1898 there were in Alaska eighteen public 
schools, with twenty teachers and an enrolment 
of twelve hundred and sixteen pupils. 
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affair, and foresaw that he could pass the time in | 


smoking and reading. But he hoped that the 


prima donna would stay up-stairs in the ten-by- ' 
twelve parlor, where she was playing with her ; 


poodle. The prima donna was always a great 
trial. 

Suddenly there appeared before the impresario 
a small girl with very red cheeks and lips, the 





HEPSY CAME FORWARD."" 


effect of zero weather, and sparkling black eyes 
that were natural. She was bundled up in 
what was palpably a boy’s overcoat, her feet 
| were encased in clumsy arctics, and her hands 
in tattered mittens. These she drew off and 
stuffed in one pocket, and then from the other 
| drew a number of slips of paper, one of which 
she laid on Monsieur Hamil’s knee. 

“Mister, will you buy a ticket for the concert?” 
she said, in a rather shy but still businesslike 
| voice. “Only tive cents.” 

The impresario examined the “ticket” gravely. 


GRANd CONCRT. BenefiT 
of JIMMY ECKerT. 


music and Singing. 


5 CENTS. 





| 3 
“Cheap enough, if it’s good,” he said, 
| suppressing a grin. “When does it come off’ 
You haven’t dated the show, you know.”’ 

“It’s to-night,” said the girl, promptly. 
tell every one when I sell them a ticket. 
it’s up to our house, in the kitche 

“Oh, is it? And who’s Jimmy Eckert?” 

“Don’t you know Jimmy ?” asked the girl, in 
evident surprise. “Ile’s Mr. Eckert’s Jimmy, 
{and he has a crooked back and can’t walk; 
never could walk since 1 knew him. And he 
has pains, too; just awful sometimes. You 
know he can’t get out much, unless somebody 
helps him, and if he had a kind of a chair with 
wheels he could push himself around a bit. 
Don't you think he could, mister?” 

Monsieur Hamil moved uneasily under the 
‘black eyes, and coughed. “Can’t get a wheel- 
chair, eh?” he said, looking up at the smoke 


“y 
And 





On answering | was now rather amused at the novelty of the’ rings from his cigar. 
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“Why, no! Mr. Eckert saws wood and does 
odd jobs, and he can’t buy one.” 

“And you expect to get one from the proceeds 
of this concert? What do you think of that, 
Franz?” 

i The B-flat cornet-player chuckled softly. 
“Don’t know much about prices,” he said. 
; Then he added, “1’ll take five tickets.”” 
“Will you, though?” cried the girl. 
| makes ten I’ve sold already.” 

The impresario gently possessed himself of the 
tickets she still held in her hand, made a pretence 
of counting them, and said, ‘Twenty, at five 
cents each. One dollar.” 

“No! That isn’t right!” exclaimed the girl. 
“I only had twenty altogether, and I sold five, 
and he took five, and you couldn’t —” 

“No matter,” said Monsieur Hamil, quickly. 
“You can print some more and bring them 
around. There are plenty of ladies and gentle 
men here who want to buy tickets.” 

The girl’s black eyes were twice as brilliant as 
she started toward the door. Then she came to 
a halt, meditated a minute, and then came back 
sorrowfully. 

“No, that won't do,” she said, regretfully. 
“Our kitchen won’t hold more than twenty 
people, and it isn’t fair to sell tickets to peuple 
when you know they can’t get in.” 

' Four or five more of the troupe had come in 
i by this time and were listening. 

“That’sa hit at you, Hamil,” said the tenor. 
“She certainly is a smart one,” said Monsieur 
_ Hamil, chuckling. ‘See here, what's your 
name, young lady ?” 

“Hepsy—Hepsy Allen. My father is dead, 
and my mother does setving or scrubbing, or 
anything she can get. I do work, too, when [ 
can get it, but I’m going to be a fiddler when 
1 grow up.” 

“A fiddler? Auguste, look out for yourself!” 

The first violin twirled bis mustache in 
disdain. ‘‘So you play the violin? 
Who taught you?” 

“Father did when he was alive, 
and it’s his fiddle I’ve got now. I 
can play ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ 
‘Hail Columbia,’ and lots of dances 
and hymns.” 

“So!” said Auguste, soberly. 
“You should go on the stage. Do 
you play in this grand concert?” 

“Yes; I lead the band,” replied 
Hepsy, calmly. “‘Gallegher, he plays 
the concertina, my brother Bill beats 
the drum, and Charley Strong does 
pretty well on the bugle. His father 
was a bugler with the soldiers when 
he was killed.” 

“And you play the fiddle! What 
a combination!” Monsieur Hamil 
leaned back and wiped tears of 
suppressed mirth from his eyes. 
“Well, that show certainly ought to 
be worth five cents. Singing, of 
course?” 

“Yes, I sing,” 
promptly. 

“She comes pretty near being 
the whole show,” remarked the 
tenor. “Business manager, lessee 
and owner of the opera-house, 
printer, ticket agent, stage-manager, 
violinist, prima donna —"” 

There was something in his tone 
that Hepsy did not like. 

“You may give back your tickets 
if you aint satisfied,” she said, quickly. “I 
know it isn’t much of a show, but it’s only a 
nickel, and it’s for Jimmy Eckert. If you knew 
Jimmy and saw his crooked back, you wouldn't 
laugh.” 

The tenor was noted for his quick temper, but 

this time he answered, very gently, “‘My dear 
| little girl, I am not laughing at you or Jimmy. 
I pity him, and I admire your pluck and kind 
heart. But you can’t get Jimmy a chair by this 
; show. Such articles cost more than you think. 
| Lf you'll let me take up a collection —” 
' Tle was hunting through his pockets for paper 
and pencil, when the impresario checked him. 
“I have an idea!” he cried. ‘See here, Franz, 
Auguste! Wait a bit, little girl!” 

The men withdrew to one corner and talked 
earnestly, while Hepsy counted her money over 
and over again. There was a great deal of 
objecting and questioning, and some laughed, 
and others said “Nonsense!” but Monsieur 
Hamil finally had his way, whatever it was. 

“It is Capoletti who will growl,” said the 
tenor, warningly. 

“She always does,” admitted Monsieur Hamil, 
with some appearance of dismay. Then he 
plucked up courage anew. “I may catch her in 
good humor—who knows? Keep the girl here, 
Levierre.”” 

The soprano and the contralto were in the 
parlor, the former caressing a poodle while 
reading a novel, the latter playing on the piano 
in a derisive way, because it was a cheap 
instrument and slightly out of tune. 

When the impresario had broached the subject, 
the soprano promptly threw the book—fortu- 
nately paper covered—at bim. ‘You area fool!” 
she said, in the imperious way approved by all 
prima donnas. ‘To suppose that I would do 
anything of the sort!” 

“Now, my dear Capoletti,” said Monsieur 
Hamil, in the soothing tone he knew so well 


“That 





said Hepsy, 
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how to adopt, ‘I am sure your kind heart will] perhaps the players kept their eyes on some one | national anthem with spirit and precision. And 
consent to this sacrifice of your talent. Think | in the wings, but it did not seein so. There was | little Jimmy Eckert sat in a private box, his 
how rarely it is that an opportunity occurs to|a crash of brass as Hepsy drew the bow across | pains forgotten, while he watched his dearest 
show the public that you sympathize with the the strings, and the famous band played the | friend Hepsy as she led the band. 
hardships of the poor.” | 
This affecting speech made but slight impres- 
sion. The prima donna clasped her jewelled | 
fingers around the neck of the poodle, called it | 
several endearing names, and laughed, while the : 
contralto, who had paused to listen, resumed her | 
playing in an indifferent strain. But Monsieur ; 
Hlamil was used to this; he had never yet won a! 
battle without two or three repulses. So he | 
began all over again, but might have been | 
defeated had it not been for the arrival of | 
reénforeements in the person of the tenor, who | 
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entered the parlor leading Hepsy by the hand. 

“Have you told her, Hamil?” he cried, 
apparently much excited. ‘Most capital idea I 
ever heard of! Does you credit, Hamil! Ferris 
will be delighted when he gets the story, and 
it will be good for a column in any paper. This 
being snow-bound is a pieve of luck.” 

Monsieur Hamil was in a fog. The tenor 
evidently had concocted a scheme, and the 


impresario must pretend to know all about it. | 


He was equal to the occasion. 

“I haven’t yet mentioned that feature,” he 
said, leaning back easily. “Just explain it to 
Capoletti, my dear fellow.” 

“Greatest thing in the advertising line ever 
known !”’ said the tenor, enthusiastically. ‘“The 
Royal Sicilian Troupe Snow-bound! Plays for 
Charity in a Frontier Town! Capoletti and 
Hepsy! The Great Prima Donna and the 
Orphan Child! Well, I can't think of all the 
head-lines Ferris will make out of it, and then— 
the story itself! Why, you couldn't get 
anything as good as that for a dollar a line!”’ 


“We'd all be in it, wouldn’t we?” asked the | 


contralto, eagerly. 

“Certainly, the whole troupe,” replied Mon- 
sieur Hamil, smiling. ‘“There never was such a 
chance for free advertising.” 

“But—how utterly ridiculous!” said the prima 
donna. ‘Do you suppose this—this village has 
an opera-house ?”” 

“No Western town can get along without 
one,” he answered, confidently. 

“And will there be an audience?” 

“Crowded to the doors!” 

“Well. of course,” said the prima donna, 
looking at Hepsy with an affected air, “if there 
is a chance to perform a real act of charity — 
Come here, little girl.” 

The impresario turned away to check a laugh, 
and then said, gravely, “Your kind heart, 
madame—how shall I ever—well, well! [ will 
now go and see about the hall.”” 

‘The town had an opera-house,—a tawdry hall 
that seated four hundred,—and he had it hired 
inside of thirty minutes. ‘Then he gave a rush 
order to the Weekly Gazette, and within an 
hour small boys were scattering dodgers all over 
town. 

It is not too much to say that the town was 
taken by storm. For anything to the contrary 
on the announcements, it would 
appear to friends in the East that 
the troupe stopped over one night 
to give a performance; and if that 
did not prove the metropolitan 
importance of the town, what 
else could? Besides, four or five 
hundred people who have been 
used to entertainment, and have 
not had any for a year or two, 
are not going to throw away an 
opportunity like this. The prices 
of admission—one dollar and fifty 
cents for reserved seats — were 
thought to be reasonable, and 
there was no requirement about. 
full dress. 

In consequence, _ practically 
everybody went to the concert, 
and as Monsieur Hamil had 
predicted, the house was crowded 
to the doors. The programme was 
about the usual one of the Royal 
‘Troupe, with addition of Miss 
Hepsy .\llen, and the first number 
on the bill was “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” by Miss Allen and the 
Royal Sicilian Band. When the 
curtain rose, it disclosed the band 
in its splendid uniforms, and pro- 
voked a rvar of applause. When 
this had subsided, Monsieur Hamil 
walked to the front, and said: 


AST of Mount Katahdin, in the heart of 
the Maine wilderness, lies a smal) and 
lonely lake. Miles of rough country 

separate it from the nearest railroad, and not 
even the lumberman has disturbed its solitude 
or marred its natural beauty. On every side but 
one the great woods come down to the water’s 
edge, and trees which have been reflected in this 
primeval mirror for a hundred years, at length 
bury their old bones in the familiar depths. 

But on the western side of the lake is a swale, 
with clumps of alders and maples; and the 
| shore itself is a sandy beach, on which, early in 
the morning, there will be great ox-like tracks, 
; 80 fresh tlat the water has not yet filled them; 
| and smaller hoofprints, like those of sheep; and 
other tracks that make one think a man has 
; walked there barefoot; and still others again— 
great round ones—which suggest that the man 
had a dog with him. 

‘To the shore of this lake, one day in mid- 
| summer, came Enoch Mitchell, a “timber 
, cruiser ;”” and it was these signs of moose and 
deer and bear and lynx which convinced him 
that he could find no better place for his winter 
trapping. 

By the middle of October he and his son Joe 
were comfortably settled in a tight log camp, the 
, Winter's stock of provisions laid in, and the 
traps out—a line toward the mountain for sable 
and fisher, a line for mink and otter along a 
small stream near the cabin, and a few isolated 
| traps at likely places along the lake shore. 

For two or three weeks nothing interrupted 
the routine of making stretchers, “running the 
line,” skinning the catch, and curing the pelts, 
Joe did the cooking, washed thes dishes, cut 
wood, and built and tended the fires. 

But one day toward the end of November 
Mitchell started to visit some traps at the base of 
the mountain, six miles away. The trail was 
harder than he had expected to find it, and the 
necessity of repairing a deadfall delayed him 
considerably, so that the end of the short day 
found him still a good way from camp. In 
the dusk he missed his footing on the log 
which spanned Five Mile Brook, and was 
plunged into the icy waters to his armpits. He 
pushed on as fast as possible after his ducking, 
but before he got home he was chilled to the 
marrow, and shaking like a man with the ague. 








““SNARLING LIKE AN ANGRY DOG." 


hardly have been satisfied with less. Some 
matches, a little bread and cheese, a skinning 
knife and his rifie were Joe’s equipment. 

It was a clear, still morning. Not a sound 
broke the silence except the crunching of the 
snow underfvot, and now and then the rapping 
of a woodpecker ; but all around were signs of 
that abundant life of the wilderness which 
nature shows freely enough to her intimates. 
The snow was crisscrossed with tracks. Here 
a rabbit had jumped, there a fox had nosed 
about under the young spruces. Mice and 
squirrels and partridges had worked their 
intricate and lacelike pattern on the snowy 
fabric, and once Joe saw where a caribou had 
come up from the bog on one side and crossed 
the ridge to the larger bog on the other. 

But these were every-day matters, and the 
boy noticed nothing which he considered worth 
much attention until he reached the spruce 
windfall behind which the first bear-trap had 
been set. When he looked through the opening 
his father had cut in the branches his pulse 
leaped. The earth and dead leaves on the other 
side were plowed up and ground into the snow, 
branches were broken off, a stump had been 
thrashed to pieces and scattered about, and a 
broad trail led away down the old “tote road,” 
which offered the path of least resistance. 

The trap, according to the usual practice, had 
been chained to a clog seven or eight inches in 
diameter and as many feet in length, cut from a 
green tree, with the branches lopped off a foot or 
so from the trunk ; and as Joe followed the trail 
almost on a run, he gathered a new sense of the 
strength of the game he was pursuing. When 
the bear had found he could not free himself, he 
had: started on the jump, and in several places 
the clog had been lifted entirely free of the 
ground and jerked bodily through the air. Ina 
little while, however, the pace and the weight 
had begun to tell, and the bear had settled down 
toa walk. The clog had caught once or twice, 
but each time he had thrashed around till he had 
freed it. 

With his eyes fixed on the trail, Joe pushed 
rapidly ahead till he found his pathway blocked 
by a fallen tree. A branch or two had been 
broken out in the centre, as if some one had 
forced a passage, and instead of stopping to go 





around, Joe threw his leg over the trunk, squeezed 
his body through the opening, and 
dropped on the other side. 

The instant his foot touched the 
ground there was a harsh rasping 
of steel, a vicious snap, and some- 
thing seized his leg with such a 
crushing grip that he screamed 
with the pain of it. The shock 
was so sudden that he fell flat on 
his face, while his rifle went flying 
through the air and stuck, muzzle 
down, in a clump of bushes. 

In his eagerness to come up with 
the bear, Joe had forgotten about 
the second trap, set behind the 
fallen hemlock, and had stepped 
squarely into it. 

As he fell, the quick rattle of a 
chain and an angry growl sounded 
in his ear, and the bear he had 
been pursuing rose, huge and 
hairy and black, from the tangled 
mass of the tree-top, hardly six 
feet away. 

The trap which had caught the 
bear was fast to one of his hind 
legs. He had succeeded in forcing 
his way under the fallen hemlock, 
but the clog had caught. The 
harder he had pulled, the tighter it 
had wedged itself, and the sharp 
teeth of the trap, working deeper 
into his flesh with every effort he 


“Ladies and gentlemen, you know under what | The next morning he was too stiff and sore to | made to extricate himself, had goaded him to fury. 


circumstances this performance is given, and | 
am pleased to see that it will accomplish its 
purpose. Little Jimmy Eckert will get his 
wheel-chair, and there will be something left to 
help other poor children. Your mayor will see 
that the fund is properly distributed. Your 
approbation is our sufficient reward, but I ask 
your special approval of Miss Hepsy Allen, to 
whom all the credit of this performance is 
properly due. On this occasion only, Miss 
Allen will lead the Royal Sicilian Band.” 

He stepped aside, and Hepsy came forward 
with a fiddle under her arm. ‘Then arose such a 
tempest of applause that the walls shook, and 
Hepsy trembled with apprehension; but she 
soon regained her courage, and there was a hush 
of expectation as she took her position. 

Perhaps it was something like a pious frand; 


leave the cabin. 

“You'll have to look after my traps for a day 
or two,” he said to Joe. ‘‘You’d better go down 
along the outlet this morning, to the bear-traps I 
set Tuesday. The first one is right behind a big 
spruce windfall. I cut out some branches and 
left the log across the trail. The other one is 
half a mile or so farther down the trail, and set 
the same way, behind a windfall.” 

| “There's big holes in both of my moccasins,” 

| said Joe, dubiously. 

| “Take my larrigans, then. You can put on 
some extra stockings if they’re too big.” 

Joe started about nine o'clock. The “larri- 
‘gans”—heavy moccasins with legs reaching 
| nearly to the knee—were large enough tu make 
(four pairs of stockings a necessity; but the 

temperature was such that comfort would 


The grow! and the rattle of the chain so near 


jat hand galvanized Joe into action. With a 


movement half involuntary in its suddenness, 
he threw himself backward as far from the bear 
as possible. The bear leaped toward him, but 
the sharp teeth of the trap gave him such a 
twinge when he strained against them that he 
stopped to turn and bite savagely at the steel. 
Joe stood up and tried to pull himself farther 
away, but the clog to which he was chained 


double springs of the trap were so strong that 
even a man who had the use of both hands and 
feet would need experience and a strong lever in 
order to free himself. The clog lay in a little 
hollow. The water had settled around it, had 
frozen, and now held it immovable. 

Joe kicked it with his free foot, but without 


| would not move an inch, and he knew that the! 


| 
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effect. Every time he made a motion the bear 
jumped toward him, but the trap on the brute’s 
leg brought him up sharply each time, and there 
he stood, snarling like an angry dog, his wicked 
little eyes bloodshot and shining like beads, 

When the boy recovered a little from his first 
fright he began to think. So long as the clog 
which held the bear remained wedged in the 
branches of the hemlock, the creature could not 
quite reach him. On the other hand, so long as 
the clog which held Joe remained bedded in the 
ice, he could not get away from the bear. 

The pain from the trap was growing more 
severe, so that he could hardly keep from crying 
out. Nothing but the heavy larrigans and the 
providential four pairs of stockings had saved 
him from a broken leg. His rifle, which would 
have settled the matter very quickly, lay hope- 
lessly out of reach, and there was, of course, the 
possibility that the clog which held the bear 
might be jerked loose at any moment. 

Joe drew his knife from its sheath, and with 
his eye on the bear, began to hack at the ice 
around the clog. It was slow work. The sound, 
or the motion of Joe’s arm, seemed to irritate 
the beast still further, and every few minutes he 
would hurl himself forward; and of course Joe 
would stop hacking and spring up, half invol- 
untarily, with his weapon raised to meet the 
rush. Then, when the danger seemed over for 
the moment, the steady “chuck, chuck,” of the 
knife in the ice would begin again. 

At the end of an hour Joe had worked as near 
to the bear as he dared to, and a third of the clog 
still remained fast. To cut out any more, he 
would have to work between the beast’s paws. 

The boy drew away as far as the chain would 
permit, and sat down on the clog to think. As 
he did so, something fell out of his pocket and 
rattled down with a metallic ring on the ice. It 
‘was one of those little match-boxes which woods- 
men make by stopping the end of an empty 
forty-five-calibre cartridge shell with one of 
forty-four calibre. Joe grabbed it. “Why didn't 
I think of that an hour ago!” he cried. 

In a few minutes he had broken and cut a pile 
of branches from the hemlock windfall and 
gathered all the dry wood he could reach. At 
the touch of a match it leaped into flame, and 
he added larger and larger sticks until the fire 
burned with confidence and strength. 

As soon as the blaze shot up the bear drew 
back. With a stick Joe pushed the burning 
brush nearer to him, forcing him to shrink back 
still farther. Then he piled on more fuel and 
watched the flames devour it, in the certainty 
that the bear would not charge upon him while 
the fire burned between them, and that the heat 
was slowly thawing out the clog. For half an 
hour he fed the flames with every combustible 
thing he could reach. Then he crawled to the 
other end of the clog, and lifted with all his 
might. It came up with a sharp crack. Joe took 
hold of the chain with his hands to ease the pull 
of the trap on his leg, and slowly hitched him- 
self along till he could 1each his rifle. 

He drew a long, deep breath and sat a moment 
with the rifle in his hands, quietly watching the 
bear. Then he carefully wiped the snow from 
the muzzle, crawled out a little farther to one 
side, where the smoke of the fire could not 
interfere with his aim, and slowly drew a bead 
just under one of those little black eyes. The 
roar of the rifle echoed wide through the woods, 
and the hairy black mass tottered a moment and 
settled down in its tracks without a sound. 

There was now nothing more to fear from the 
bear, but Joe had still to free himself from the 
trap, which by this time was causing him almost 
intolerable agony. He hitched himself along to 
@ young birch-tree and laboriously cut from ita 
section for a lever. He crawled to the butt of 
the fallen hemlock, and using it for a fulcrum, 
tried, without success, to force down the springs 
enough to open the jaws. 

He next got more wood, replenished the fire, 
and held the end of the trap in the flames till the 
curve of the spring was red-hot. Then he 
hammered it nearly flat with the butt of his 
rifle. Turning the other end to the fire, he 
heated and hammered that in the same way, buat 
even then the jaws would not let go. 

When both these plans had failed, Joe stopped 
and looked the trap over carefully. As he turned 
it bottom up, he noticed the nuts which held the 
springs to the jaws, and He remembered that his 
father always carried a small wrench for just 
such an emergency as he was now facing. Joe 
had no wrench, but he had something which 
might serve the purpose. 

Turning his foot till the bottom of the trap 
was exposed, he held the muzzle of his rifle 
almost against the nut, and fired. He threw 
another cartridge into the chamber and fired a 
second shot, and then still another. his time 
the nut and the end of the bolt were cut cleanly 
off. The bed of the trap dropped from the jaws, 
and Joe stood again on his two legs, nervous 
and sore and tired, but free. 

“I didn’t stop to skin the bear,” said Jove, 
when he told me the story. ‘‘It took me nearly 
two hours to hobble into camp, and it was only 
three miles. But dad went down after the pelt 
next day. It was an extra good one, and we 
got thirty dollars for it.” 

‘Then he added, with a grin, ‘Dad made me 
pay for the trap, though, and the larrigans. [ 
burnt a hole in them. Said it might teach me to 
be more careful next time.” 
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Current Topics. 


The question is again raised whether 
one person has a right to take a photograph of 
another without his permission. The legal point 
involved may be a trifle obscure. The point in 
morals is entirely clear, and not only in morals, 
but in ordinary good breeding. 

Once in three years there is a national 
convention of the deaf and dumb. The session 
of 1890 was held during July in St. Paul. The 
silent proceedings moved the spectators almost to 
awe. After ‘‘a heated contest,” the officers were 
elected by a literal “show of hands.” A reporter 
calls it “one of the oddest things to see a man 
sitting in a corner soliloquizing on his fingers.” 






Mrs. Emmons Blaine has recently added \ 


honor to an honored name by assisting the 
assessors to form a just estimate of her wealth. 
Properly levied taxes, which secure our protec- 
tion from fire, theft, murder; which supply us 
with water, light, pavements, parks, libraries, 
public schools, are, after all, intensely personal 
expenditures. Above all other payments, taxes 
should be met promptly and willingly. 

The religious world is divided into many 
sects which are often intolerant of one another. 
‘That they are one in heart, however, was lately 
reaffirmed at Yale, when Dr. George Adam 
Smith declared his allegiance to Goud and his 
faith in the religion of men. From a thousand 
young throats burst round after round of enthu- 
siastic applause. Our own initiative is needed 
to awaken response in another. 

Be noble, and the nobleness that les 


In other inen, sleeping but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 


Not only are the hairs of our heads 


all numbered, but the cost of harvesting beards | 


has given an item to the statisticians. A news- 
paper man in Chicago supposes that the men of 
that city pay three million tive hundred thousand 
dollars a year for the scraping of their chins. 
Whereupon another genius projects the estimate 
on a national scale, and makes the barbers’ bill 
foot up at one hundred and thirty-three million 
dollars. And the American people submit to 
other “shaves,” whose ayzgregate would leave 
these figures quite out of sight. 

A young student of sociology, Miss 
Annie McLean, made a recent investigation of 
Chicago department stores by taking service 
therein as a shop-girl, One of her first observa- 
tions was that the charm of the bargain-counter 
vanishes when one has been behind the scenes 
and knows something of its history. Miss 
McLean earned but eighteen cents above her 
necessary expenses the first week, and seveuty- 
eight cents the second week; but to have 
mastered the deceptions of the bangain-counter 
was well worth her experience. 

Not far from twice as many men as 
women come to this country as immigrants. 
‘This explains how it happens that our national 
census usually shows more persons of one sex to 
be married than of the other, when it would 
ordinarily seem that the number of each would be 
just the same, since it takes two to make a bar- 
gain. Many married men come to this country 
alone, working until they can earn enough to 
pay for the passage of their families across the 
sea. In the better classes of immigrants, almost 
as many females as males are now coming here, 
but among Croatians and Slavonians the ratio is 
about one to six, andof the ‘Turks last year there 
were two females and twenty-six males. 

In Rugby, England, on the 24th of June, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury unveiled a statue 
of ‘Thomas Hughes, the author of ‘Tom Brown 
at Rugby” and “Tom Brown at Oxford,” two 
books which have given a most wholesome 
delight to many thousands of young people on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and which are sure to 
be read for a long time to come. 
Spectator says that “he, more than any other 
man, made the modern schoolboy. . . . He took 
away from good counsel its flavor of prigzishness, 
from piety its taint of sanctimoniousness, from 
the virtues their culor of separateness and self- 
He convinced schvolboys that 








pure, and even religious, and yet remain healthy 
schoolboys still.” 


Readers who were amused and enter- | 





tained by “Editha’s Burglar,” but who consid- 
ered him only as one of the improbabilities of 
fiction, will be interested in an incident which 
recently occurred in New York. A burglar 
who had gained entrance to a dwelling-house at 


night was going noiselessly from room to room, | ages, when the House of Commons found it | 
gathering up the valuables, when his attention | necessary to protect itself against Crown and | 


was attracted by the peculiar breathing of a 
sleeping baby. He turned his dark lantern on 


ft. and found that it was suffering from the hats on the members’ heads were sizns of the | 


croup and in danger of suffocating unless prompt. 


‘The London | 


ble to be manly and truthful and ; 
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measures were taken. The mother was sleeping 
in another room. The burglar awakened her; 
she went at once to her child and saved its life. 
Meantime the burglar disappeared—so quickly 
that he not only left the bag into which he had 
put his spoils, but also departed without his 
shoes. Although a burglar is ordinarily not a 
deserving or healthy object of sympathy, one 
cannot help feeling that in this one, at least, there 
are possibilities for good which ought to lead him 
to a better life. 


—————_~+o»—____ 


NO UTTER DARKNESS. 


Life has no dim and lonely spot 
That doth not in her stushine share. 
Lovell. 


—_—__~ 





The Bear’s Awakening. 


USSIA has secured possession of Man- 

R ehburia, and her influence seems dominant 

at Peking, but her political expansion is 

not more remarkable than her industrial and 
commercial development. 

In Asia and in Europe she has gigantic enter- 
prises under way. Trafic over the great Trans- 
Siberian railway is now open as far as Lake 
Baikal, leaving only six hundred miles for trans- 
portation by wagon or sledge before navigable 


Construction is now proceeding at the rate of 
nearly a mile a day, and when the road is com- 
pleted, the journey from St. Petersburg to 
Viadivostock or Port Arthar will occupy only 
ten days. 

Besides this great all-rail system for reaching 
the markets of the far East, Russia is projecting 
a rail-and-water system through Persia and the 
Indian Ocean, and an extension of the Trans- 
Caspian rail system to the western border of 
China, there to connect with the great caravan 
route across Chinese ‘Turkestan. 

In Europe, she has adopted plans for connect- 
ing the Baltic with the Black Sea by a canal 
more than nine hundred miles long, which will 
cut Europe in two. The canal will begin at the 
mouth of the River Duna, and following that 
river as far as its junction with the Meritza, will 
cross the valley of the Meritza and follow the 
Beresina and the Dnieper. ‘The cost is estimated. 
at one hundred million dollars. 

The great political importance of this canal 
lies in the fact that it would bring the Russian 








war. Its industrial value woukl consist in open- 
ing up rich agricultural territory and mineral 
resources as yet undeveloped. 

Russia is not usually classed among the most 
progressive nations, but she seeks her ends with 
great persistency. Her present colossal under- 
takings show admirable foresight on the part of 
\ the governing minds of the empire in promoting 
simultaneously both her political and her com- 
mercial greatness. 
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Black Rod’s Summons. 


MERICAN visitors sometimes hear in the 
British House of Commons the sadden 
outery, “Black Kod is coming!” and then 

witness a strange bit of antique mummery. 

The Sergeant-at- Arms sprinys to his feet, closes 
the door leading into the lobby, and turns the 
key in the lock. Having secured the Commons 
against intrusion or attack, he stands in front of 
a small window and listens to three raps on the 
door. Then he asks what is wanted, and learns 
that “Black Rod” has a inessage to be delivered 
to the Speaker and the Commons, 

When the door is opened, an old gentleman 
in black passes slowly into the House. There are 
black bows on his old-fashioned coat; he wears 
black silk stockings and trunks; a black cocked 
hat is under one arm, and a short, black rod, with 
a gold button at the end, is in the other hand. 


and delivers his message, while the members of 
the Commons put on their hats. Mr. Speaker 
and the Commons are requested to enter the 
Tfouse of Lords to listen to the queen's assent 
to an act which has passed both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Black Rod bows to the Speaker, walks back- 
| ward, step by step, to the centre of the House 
and repeats the suutation. At the dour he 
pauses again, and bows with courtly grace. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms swings the mace on his 
shoulder, and follows Black Rod. Behind him 
lis Mr. Speaker, in official robes. The members 
in the benches take off their hats and rise in their 
places, Half a dozen of them follow the Speaker 
into the House of Lords, where he raises his 
cocked hat three times and salutes the Lord 
| Chancellor. The message of royal assent is read 
and there is a further exchange of salutes. 

The Speaker returns to the House in solemn 
| state, and the mace is laid upon the table. The 

business of the Commons is resumed without 
jfurther interruption from the gentleman = in 
‘ blac 
| This little ceremony is a survival of the middle 








| Lords. ‘The door closed in the face of Black 
Kod, the negotiations at the wicket and the 


jealousy with which the Commons defended their 


rivers are reached which flow into the Pacitic. | 


| Baltic and Black Sea fleets within five days of | 
each other, an inestimable advantage in time of | 


Black Kod bows three times to the Speaker, } 


| 
| 





legislative rights. The courtesies exchanged 
between Black Rod and the Speaker implied the 
willingness of the two houses to get on peaceably 
together. 

+ 


STRONG MINDS, 


Strongest minds 
Are often those of whoin the noisy world 
Hears least. Wordsworth. 


—__~++—_____ 


“Censorship.” 


NUMBER of newspaper correspondents 
A united not long ago in a protest against 
the censorship of the press maintained by 
the military authorities at Manila. They com- 
plained that the suppression and alteration of 
important despatches prepared by them resulted 
in giving a false idea of events in the Philippine 
Islands, and asserted that the censorship did 
not prevent the truth from reaching the Filipino 
insurgents, the only necessary purpose for which 
it was established. 

The protest of the correspondents created a 
deep impression upon the public mind. It could 
hardly have been otherwise, for from a superticial 
standpoint it does not seem necessary that strict 
censorship in the Philippines is needed. ‘There 
are essential facts, however, in connection with 
it that ought not to be overlooked. 

‘The peuple are eager for news. The news- 
papers are equally eager to give it—but this 
eagerness is not a suflicient warrant for the 
publication of military movements, as if they 
were as unimportant as a Sunday-school excur- 
sion. Nor does this eagerness give full warrant 
for the same freedom of public discussion to the 
soldier of an army that is expected in a political | 
caucus. Success in war largely requires secrecy, 
and surely requires discipline. The most discreet 
and patriotic correspondent cannot be so wise and 
capable a judge of what army news should be 
made public as the commanding general, who has 
full knowledge of all the conditions involved. 

It is not at all necessary that the people should 
know the plans to be adopted in the execution of 
a campaign, or that they should be minutely told, 
from day to day, what military movements have 
been made. It is important that the enemy should 
not have the information. The public have the 
right to know the truth with regard to important 
results, and should be told the character of the 
events that have led to them. Outside of this is 
not their province—no matter what the dai 
press may say. 

This is not the same thing as saying that the 
censorship at Manila has been wise. ‘That is a 
question to be decided by evidence; but it is 
indisputable that a wise censorship is usually 
necessary, and even indispensable, to military 
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of “pennies” into Pacific coast cities, and the 
prevalence of ‘penny-in-the-slot’ machines. 
These mechanical devices keep a great many 
one-cent pieces out of circulation, and so increase 
the demand upon the ‘Treasury for new ones. 

Various minor coins have from time to time 
been issued. The copper half-cent piece was 
current from 1792 to 1857, although only a small 
number were coined. The two-cent piece, 
authorized in 1464, was coined until 1873, and 
may still be seen occasionally in circulation. 
‘The coinage of the silver three-cent piece was 
discontinued in 1873, and the nickel three-cent. 
piece in 18%. Whenever one of these coins 
finds its way into the Treasury, it is not reissued. 
Of the minor coins, the government now makes 
it a policy to keep in circulation only the one- 
and the five-cent piece. 





The Dead Agnostic. 


UR judgment of one another stops at the 
O Great Frontier. However widely they 
have differed from us, our thought of our 
fellow-mortals is softened by fraternal kindness 
when their faces appeal to us in the silence of 
death. 

Especially in the case of an eminent man like 
the late Col. Robert Ingersoll, whose public and 
polemical brillianey dazzled and shut from ordi- 
nary view the gentler and more engaging elements 
of his character, we are glad to remember his 
private virtues, and to feel that we can leave the 
rest to the w Arbiter of all lives, 

Religiously Colonel Ingersoll was a positivist, in 
whose mind the believing faculty never developed; 
and the force of his nature made it impossible for 
him to be a silent pupil of his philosophy. It isa 
regret and a cause of wonder to some minds that 
he could antagonize the Christian faith and be 
sincere. He simply did not believe existing 
doginas. His mind was only susceptible to the 
consciousness of material things. How far he 
esponsible only Omniscience can 
‘tin the controversy is ended, and 
it is not for us to anticipate the verdict of eternity. 

It is pleasanter, and we are sure that it is wiser 
now, to think with regret and pot with bitterness 
of his relentless antagonism to what seems to 
us divine revelation declares, and man needs; 
remembering also his generosity to the poor, bis 
integrity in business life, his political and social 
purity, and the gentle personal traits that 
No man 
was ever more sorely missed or more tenderly 
mourned as a husband and father, and as a friend. 

Colonel Ingersoll’s law of life was the one 
formulated by the prophet Micah, “Do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God”—én all 
but the last. His religion, recited at his funeral 
in his own words, included everything in Chris- 
tianity but a personal Christ and the revealed 
continuation of a future life. But his declared 
unfaith could not stifle the human yearning within 
him of an eternal hope, Over the dead body of 














success. | his brother be confessed “in the night of death 


| hope sees a star, and listening love can hear the 
- | rustle of a wing.” 

Our Present Prosperity. i Is not his ery out of unbelief the answer of 
; hature itself to the beckoning of the divine Son 





‘HERE were many merchants, manufac- | 
turers and others who did not fully realize 
the prosperity in nearly all kinds of business. 

until the present year. Their failure to do So) 
was remarkable, because the uprising of demand | 
and the increase of expenditure necessary to 
meet it appeared more than two years ago. | 

It is an old, old story thut the iron industry— 
which is now the steel industry—is the barometer | 
of trade conditions. If this continues to bold | 
true, the present business bvom is likely to! 
remain with us well into the next calendar year— | 
who may say how much longer? 

Never before has there been anything like the 
present demand for steel; and, fortunately, this 
country is better equipped to meet that demand 
than any of the competing nations. From the 
fact that the United States is producing more 
than one million tons of iron and steel a month, 
and that this metal is all to enter into the con- 
struction of something else,—from anchors to 
watch-springs and from railroad-tracks, bridges 
and buildings to penknives,—it is plain that so; 
long as the existing momentum characterizes the | 
great metal industries, the manufacturing section 
of the world’s busy people promises extraordi- 
nary activity for months and months to come. 

‘This is corroborated by the improvement. in 
the financial condition of the agriculturists of 
the country. With the man of the soil and the 





j artisan perspiring freely in a rush fora share of 


the present prosperity, the merchant las only to 
step aboard the commercial train to be carried 
forward at a like rate of progress. After these 
three branches of the business of the country all | 
others trail. | 


———_+ee : . 


‘¢ Small Change.’ | 
HIE old adage, “Take care of the cents, and 
the dollars will take care of themselves,” | 
finds peculiar illustration in the coinage 

operations of the United States government. 

‘The every-lay bronze one-cent piece, made of 

ninety-five parts of copper to five parts of tin and 

zine, costs the government about one-tenth of a 

cent. Uncle Sam's total profit in the onecent ; 

and the five-cent pieces coined last year was 
more than a million dollars. 

‘The ‘Treasury Department coins just enouzh | 
onecent pieces to meet the demands of trade. i 
In the fiscal year which ended June 30th the 
demands were extraordinary,a condition probably | 
due tu reviving business, the gradual introduction | 








| previous warning. 


| was that they feared him. 





of Man, who declares, “I am the Resurrection 
and the Life?" 
—~e»— —__ 


Brutal. 


HE death of the Duc de Bassono in Paris 
brought out many curious anecdotes of bis 
early life interesting to students of history. 
The duke was five years older than Mr. Gladstone. 
He remembered Waterloo. He had sat, as a 
child, on the knee of Josephine. One recollection 
of bis childhood, vouched for by London Truth, 
throws a side-light on the character of Napoleon. 

The emperor frequently called upon the 
Duchesse de Bassono, usually arriving without 
One afternoon she was in the 
salon with her children when “the emperor” was 
announced. The children regarded bim as an 
ogre who could command the death of any person 
as he pleased, and in terror they swarmed down 
from their mother’s lap and ran to hide. 

Napoleon heard them as he entered, and frown- 
ing angrily, demanded, “Madame, where are 
your whelps?” 

The duchesse, terrified, did not reply, on which 
the man who held the world In leash, stamped ip 
a fury around the drawing-room, looking behind 
the draperies for the children, whose only fault 
Presently he caught 
sight of a little foot under the table, and seizing 
it, dragged out with brutal roughness the future 
Due de Bassono, who, even in his extreme old 
age, could not recall the moment without @ 
nervous shudder, 

The incident, trifling as it is, gives us as clear 
an indication of the character of this many-sided 
man as dues the wisdom of the code Napotéon. 

It is said that Bonaparte once, in » burst of 
eulogy, remarked to an American visitor that 
Washington's fame would be growing loug after 
his own was forgotten. Whetber authentic or 
not, the saying is justified by the contrast of the 
two men's ¢ acters, Tried by the disenchant- 
ing exposure of a brutal private life, fame may in 
time turn to infamy and a bero be only a monster. 
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Plain Speaking. 


O an American, who avoids rudeness 4s 
a vulyar and unbecoming in social intercourse, 

the not infrequent gruffness of his English 
cousin and his habit of forcing the naked truth 
upon friend or foe, in season or out of season. is 
often quite incomprehensible. 

Mrs. Oliphant, in her autobiography, xives an 
mple, of this gruffness in her account of a visit 
1 by her to the Tennysons. The poet appar- 
ently bad not the least interest in her, and did 
not bésifate to show it. (When she was taking 
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leave, his wife regretted that her visit had been 
so short, and Mrs. Oliphant declared that it had 
given ber a great pleasure. The poet, who stood 
glowering cynically down on them both, suddenly 
exclaimed: 

“Lord! what liars you women are!” 

Archbishop Temple, clerical head of the Church 
of England, is noted for bis brusque sincerity, of 
which Black and White recently gave several 
examples. A lady told him a remarkable ghost 
story, for which her aunt was authority. 

“Is not that a proof of the existence of ghosts, 
your grace?’ she asked. 

“I really can’t say. I don’t know your aunt,” 
was the reply.” 

A clergyman who wished for a bishopic was 
consulting the primate, and said, with an evident 
desire to show that he did not overestimate his 
qualification for the place, “‘I know that I am no 
preacher.” 

“No, you are not,” was the prompt and startling 
reply. ‘I have heard you.” 

Another clergyman, who had boasted of his 
parish reforms and talked Incessantly of himself, 
said at last, “What do you think of my work, my 
lord?” “Oh,” said Doctor Temple, “it’s much 
the same as other men’s; only they don’t talk 
about it, and you do.” 

It is a duty to speak the truth, but it Is not the 
duty of any man to tell, when it is unnecessary, 
all the truths that he knows. 


—___+0+____ 


PAYING A DEBT. 


The deed of honor happily never goes out of 
fashion, but our understanding of the term needs 
periodical revision. In Hamilton’s day it meant 
duelling ; In Kentucky it masquerades under the 
name of the feud; in France, as loyalty to the 
army; in lynchings everywhere, as righteous 
justice. The honor that “pops” in noisy bravado, 
self-glorification and damage to others, is of 
Ulegitimate pedigree. 

Some years ago an affray among the miners 
of the West resulted in murder, and Senator 
Thurston, believing the accused to have been 
innocent in intention, took up his case and greatly 
mitigated the lad’s punishment. Six months 
afterward a man, armed to the teeth, appeared 
in Thurston’s office. 

“Be you Squire Thurston?” 

“Yes.” 

“Be you the man that defended Jack Bailey at 
court?” 

The senator, thinking his last hour was come, 
again answered, “Yes.” 

“Well, Pm Jack Bailey’s pardner, and I've 
come to pay you. I haven't got any money, but 
I’m aman of honor. Anybody in town you don’t 
like?” 

As the senator smilingly disclaimed any thirst 
for booty or blood, the caller insisted incredu- 
lously, “Put on your hat, squire, and just walk 
down the street. See anybody you don’t like, 
throw up your thumb and I’ll pop bim.” 


—__+o+—__—_ 


SUCCESSFUL, BUT NOT EASY. 


The believer in luck or inspiration in place 
of hard work should read Rudyard Kipling’s 
description of the writing of his poem, the famous 
“Recessional.” 

“That poem,” he says, “gave me more trouble 
than anything I ever wrote. I had promised the 
Times a poem on the jubilee, and when It became 
due, I had written nothing that had satisfied me. 
The Times began to want that poem badly, and 
sent letter after letter, asking for it. I made many 
attempts, but no further progress. 

“Finally the Times began sending telegrams. 
So I shut myself in my room with a determination 
to stay there until I had written a jubilee poem. 
Sitting down with all my previous attempts before 
me, I searched through these dozens of sketches 
till at last 1 found just the one line I liked. That 
was, ‘Lest we forget.’ Round these words the 
‘Recessional’ was written.” 


+o 


DEWEY’S FAMILY. 


Gen. F. V. Greene tells the following story of 
Admiral Dewey, which we have not seen in print. 
When he arrived in Manila with reénforcements, 
he went on board the Olympia to pay his respects 
tothe admiral. After the two men had exchanged 
compliments, Dewey said: 

“Come into my cabin, general. 
you my family.” 

In one corner of the cabin was a great pile of 
photographs, dozens upon dozens, and each was 
the picture of a baby boy. There were fat bubies 
and lean babies, pretty babies and ugly babies, 
sad babies and smiling babies. 

“What in the world are these?” asked General 
Greene, somewhat bewildered. 

“Why,” said Dewey, “it’s just the family of my 
namesakes. They are Joneses, Smiths and Jen- 
kinses, but every one’s a George Dewey, and their 
parents want me to know it.” 


I want to show 


—~<~e>—___. 


HOW THE STORY WAS SAVED. 


Friends of Longfellow used to say that the poet 
was the only American citizen born since the 
Declaration of Independence who could not 
make a speech on any subject. 

Here and there, however, you can find an 
American who cannot even tell a story, much less 
make a speech. 

Justin McCarthy recalls a certain dinner-party 
in London, at which were present Chauncey 
Depew and another American, a travelling man 
from the far West, who unhappily was the person 
who undertook to tell the longest story of the 
evening. 

It was an interminable series of adventures 
through which the story-teller had passed in early 
youth. Mounted upon his peerless mustang, 
“Lightning Jack,” he had galloped, at midnight, 
along # rocky trail through a perilous country, 
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where to escape from a bear was to run into a 
tomahawk. 
The narrative was fast growing Intolerable, 


when the speaker reached his climax and | ted 


exclaimed, with dramatic solemnity: 

“I dismounted.” 

“Ata suggestion from Lightning Jack?” Iinter- 
posed Mr. Depew, quick as a flash. 

And the story caught the audience, after all. 


OUT OF ORDER. 


That which is out of order is not always out of 
place. A certain old gentleman, who at a synod 
of the Dutch Reformed Church desired to speak, 
was surely out of order, but before he had done 
talking nobody thought him or his speech out of 
place. The story, as told by Christian Work, 
belongs to the year 1841. 


‘While the General Synod of the Reformed Dutch 
Church was sitting in New. York, 8 quaint-lookin; 
old man, with a broad-brimmed, round-crowne: 
hat in his hand, walked calmly up the aisle to the 
president’s seat, bowing as he came. 

“Mr. President,” he said, ‘‘I want to talk.” 

Nobody knew the speaker, and the president 
asked, “Are you a member o! 3 body, sir?” 

“No, sir,” replied the old gentleman, “but I 
want to talk.” 

The president reminded him that none but 
members had a right to speak, but an aged 
minister who had just come in recognized_the 
would-be talker, and said, “I move that the Rev. 
Elias Van Benschooten have leave to talk.” 

The motion was carried, and the old man went 
up to the president’s table and drew from his 
pocket a roll of bank-bills. These he counted— 
elght hundred dollars in all. Then he drew out 
another package of securities amounting to thir- 
teen thousand, eight hundred and forty dollars, 
and counted them out, afterward, in a few well- 
chosen words, presenting the whole sum to the 
synod for educational purposes, 

It was the first endowment made in the Dutch 
Reformed Church for theological education. The 
old gentleman’s speech was certainly out of order, | 
but everybody felt that it was distinctly a speech 
in the right pi . 


A NOISY BOX. | 
Like children, savages in all parts of the | 
world are possessed of eternal curiosity. Mr. H. | 
Cayley-Webster, a well-known English traveller, | 
gives an amusing instance of this trait among the 
natives of New Guinea. 


One day a 0 arrived for his excellency the 
governor, and some natives were told to carry 

e strange-looking case from the beach to the 
house. r going a few yards one stumbled, 
causing one end of the crate to strike the ground, 
and ever on the alert for strange noises, their ears 
were immediately pressed against it, and they 
listened until the “ting” of the wires had die 
away. 

"Again, after a yard or two, a similar mishap 
occurred. Again many ears were listening to the 
sound so foreign to them, until a native, rather 
more knowing than the rest, with a heave raised 
fhe whole case a few inches from the ground and 
et it go. 

The noise which issued from the inside had by 
this time worked them up to such a frenzy that 
they one and all seized upon the case, rolled it 
over and over, and danced with for at the strange 
sounds which came forth. And {t was not uni 

odd performance had_ been repeated many 
times that the eye of an official was attracted by 
the shouts and yells of the natives; not, however, 
before much damage been done and many 
strings broken. 

The natives who speak English have now come 
oO call the piano “box belong cry,” and generally 


“Whitey man, he fight, him belong hand. Box, 
he ery oué too much.’ 





APPROPRIATED THE HERO. 


Bishop Heber, the much loved and lamented 
Bishop of Calcutta, was, in his youthful days, 
fond of indulging in quizzical writings. Some of 
these he sent to the Gentleman’s Magazine, in 
which he occasionally corresponded with himself, 
keeping down to the dullness of his model, to the 
great amusement of a few who were in the secret. 

One of his articles was a solemn Ingui from 
Clericus Leicestrensis, into the remedy for the 
devastations of an insect which peculiarly 
attacked spinach—the evil, the remedy and the 
insect being all equally imaginary. - 

Another was a sonnet on the death of “Lieut. 
Philip V.,” who was killed at the storming of 
Fort Muzzaboo, on the 8t. Lawrence—fort and 
war bein; equally unknown. The last line read: 


“And Marathon shall yield to Muzzaboo.” 
It happened, by an odd coincidence, that a real 
Philip V. had been missing for some ‘years. His 


uncle read the sonnet, and “‘was so much pleased 
with the glowing eulogium from a witness of his 
nephew’s valor on the scene of his death” that he 
sent five pounds to the editor of the Gentleman's 
Mayazine for the author of the sonnet. 


IMBIBING WISDOM. 


The man with a fad, who was talkative, as such 
men generally are, had been discoursing to his 
friend, says the New York World, on the influ- 
ence of food upon character. 


“Tell me,” said he, in summing up, “tell me 
what a man eats, and I will tell you what he is.” 

His friend, although fatigued, was evidently 
interested. 

“There is only one question I wish to ask you,” 


e said. 

“Ask it,” replied the discourser, magnanimously, 
with an alr that said very clearly, “Give me a 
hard one while you are a it, and I’ll show you 
how smart I am.” | 

“Tt is this,” replied the fatigued friend. “How 
much sage tea would you have to drink to make 
a wise man of yourself?” 

No answer being promptly forthcoming, the 
conference broke up. 


ACCOMMODATING. 


“He only needs a little urgivg,” is a common 
phrase among us when somebody seems reluctant 
to push himself forward. A man Is not always 
disposed to give another credit for his modesty. 


When Garibaldi, the Italian patriot, was in 
London, his opularity, was unbounded, and the 
crowd Wished | im to exhibit himself continuously. 
One_ particularly noisy admirer of the general 
used to tell this Story. 

“T was in the Strand at the time, and the crowd 
was so thick that I couldn’t even see his carriage, 
much less him. So I just halloed: ‘Stand up. 
Jaribawldi!’ and blowed if Jaribawidi didn’t staud 
right up in the carriage and let me see him!” 
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Riverview to the highest educational standard. Pr 


"e- 
pares for any college or military school. Overlooks the 
ludson River. J. 8. Bisbee, A. M., Poughteepete, N.Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


The School of Agriculture and 
Horticulture in Harvard University 


teaches young men to become successful 


FARMERS, GARDENERS, FLORISTS, PORESTERS, LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTS AND TEACHERS AND INVES- 
TIGATORS IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 

For explanatory Circular address Corresponding 

Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


A Telegraph Operator’s 
work is pleasant, pays good wages, 
to the highest positions. We 
n it quickly and start our 
ilroad or Com- 
VALENTINES’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, W 


N.C, 
0 Students. Able Faculty. 17th Year. Lite 
Normal, Comme: ‘Music, ete, Highly endors 
Per year. “World-renowsed citmate. "Catalozues 
MITSETT ) nt. 


STAMMER| 


Endorsed by Archbishop Patrick J, Ryan, D.D.,LL.D.; 
Rabbi Jos, Krauskopf, D.D. and Hon’ John Wana: 
maker, ex-Postmas: eral U. 8., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for new illustrated PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 
book to the 1083 Spring Garden Bt., Pe 
Established 18%. Epwin 8. JOHNSTON, Founder and 
Principal, who cured himself after stammering 40years. 





















Preparatory and Colle 
Law Course; also Bu: 
ness Law Course. 


years of 
particular: 

SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE \Wifl H 

SCHOOL OF LAW, 48 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 




















LOOK AS GOOD AS NEW 
UNTIL THE SHOEIS WORN OUT. 
Send for FREE samples and descriptive “ Primer” to 


NATIONAL FAST-COLOR EYELET CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Lasell “Seminary Auburndale, 
for Young Women." 


“In your walking and sitting so much 
more erect ; in your general health ; in your 
conversation; in your way of meeting 
people; and in innumerable ways, I could 
See the benefit you are receiving from your 
training and associations at Lasell. All this 
you must know is very gratifying to me.” 


MRERSRESE RSE R) 
WARTAVASANATA ODT | URE 
LOOM 


Es 
PUACROD OL GM 





This is what a father wrote to his daughter 
after her return to school from the Christmas 


Kokomo Ornamental Fence. 


as to Lasell’s succi 











on me mle Twenty different, designs, cheaper than wood fence. 

|) ginttne Gaptemmbass ise Catniccne tees Special Price for Cemeteries and Churches. 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. oan 

315 N h Stree A. 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 


The “ Reverstde” (ad-marty movement 1s geweled 
throughout with rubtes and sapphires. 


For sale by all jewelers. 





There is a peculiarity about Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer. The more you eat 
the more you want, but you can eat to 
your satisfaction without eating too 
many. It’s the delicacy of a Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer that makes it appe- 
tizing; it’s the goodness of a Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer that makes it whole- 


some. Every 


Uneeda 
Jinjer 
Waufer 


is just right. It contains a touch of 
ginger to make it delicious; it contains 
the best of everything to make it good. 
It reminds you of the old-fashioned 
Ginger Snap — it’s so different. Have 
them on the table; give them to the 
children; never let your supply ran 
short. Sold everywhere in air-tight, 
moisture-proof boxes, just like the fa- 
mous Uneeda Biscult. Made only by 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
Proprietors of the registered trade-mark—* Uneeda.” 


The first bite 
you take is 
a revelation, 


The last bite 
you take gives 
you an appe- 
tite for more. 
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GLUSKAP'S Hos 
(Canadian Legend.) 

‘They slew a god Ina valle 


That faces the wooded West: 
They held him down, in thelz anger, 





With a mountain across his brea 
And all night through, aud all iit long. 
His hound will take no rest. 


From the low woods, black as sorrow, 
That marshal along the lake, 

A cry breaks out on the stillness, 

‘Asif the dead would wake— 

The cry of the faithful dog, who runs 
No more for the running’s sake, 


But follows the sides of the valley 

And the old familiar trail, 

With his nose to the ground, and his eyes 
Red lights in the cedar swale; 
All night long, and all nigh through, 
Till the heavy East grows pale. 


Some say he foreheralds tempest- 
Outrul the wind in the 
When the willows are b 
And the alders are wet 
He hunts, with no joy in th 

Giving tongue to his mad despa 


Another stick on the camp-fire, 
For the shadows are leaning 1 near, 
And sometinng runs in the thicket 
That the spruces bend to hear! 

The white stars wonder why he runs, 
With his grief of a thousand year. 


THEODORE ROBERTS. 
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Watched. 


HE idea of omniscience (or omni- 

spection)— a supreme Intelli- 
gence from which no inmost 
character is a secret—is hateful 
only to those who cherish con- 
cealed evil. It was more than once 
an incident of the early evangelists’ 
work in the Pacitie Islands that 
angry natives would say to them: 

“We don’t want your All-seeing Jehovah—a 
God that is always watching. We like to feel 
safe when we do things out of sight.’” 

Many a “civilized” conscience thinks what 
heathen frankness speaks, and what is said of 
the Unexpected Arrival, in Luke 12th, represents 
the natural course of such as presume on hidden 
wrong-doing. 

It is related that a wealthy Englishman had 
an ingenious photographic apparatus fixed in 
some inconspicuous way in the wall of his 
servants’ quarters, and constructed to work 
automatically. ‘The contrivance ran like a clock, 
and at certain intervals a slide was lifted exposing 
a sensitive plate, when a picture was taken at 
once. A revolving escapement continued, in the 
same manner, to present plate after plate, securing 
a view between every rise and fall of the slide, 
until the series of photographs comprised the 
history of a day. 

We are not told whether or not the fidelity of 
the gentleman’s servants stood the test, but the 
story illustrates a divine watchfulness of which 
a “conscience void of offence” need not b: afraid. 
One guaranty of the pity of the Creator and 
Father is assured, because “Iie knoweth our 
frame.’”’ His intimate attention is necessary, 
and should be grateful to every being He has 
made. Equal faithfulness will prepare for every 
life the gladness that the Bethany maiden felt, 
whenever it shall be said, ““Ihe Master is come, 
and calleth for thee.”” 
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Spanish Soldiers at Home. 


The conditions existing on board the transports. 
that carried the Spanish soldiers home to Spain, 
from Cuba and Puerto Rico, were unspeakably 
horrible. Even the censored accounts which the 
Spanish journals were permitted to publish are 
too offensive to decency to bear repetition, A 
writer in the Anglo-American, who was at Malaga 
when the troops consigned to that place disem- 
barked, gives a pitiably graphic description of 
the harrowing scenes she witnessed as they made 











their way through the city. Many—helplessly 
weak from disease or starvation, or sick unto 
death—were jolted along in carriage: Behind 





followed their comrades, a ghastly 
a piteous travesty of a march—sw: 
reelin ‘amine in their pinehed and ashen fac Os, 
their skeleton forms clothed in noisome remnants 
of garments, or swathed in the 
of blankets. 


One unfortunate, a mere lad, fell fainting by the 
A woman hastened to do him, knelt 
to lift his head, and tenderly supporting it on her } 
shoulder, strove to comfort hin, A kind-hearted 
cake-seller thrust a portion of his wares into the 
sold Ss herveless hand. Then, as the soldier's 
comrades, eatehing sight of the food, broke rank 
and threatened to despoil the vender, he thi 
his stock, broadcast among them, 
“Boys,” he said, “it's atrve Kot. I wish Thad 
more for you 
“Just at that moment an office: 
panied by his wife, a large, white: 
and the officer shouted dmperiously 





procession, in 
ng, tottering, 

































passed, accor 
ed. fat perso 
to the peo 
y ther 
va little, 
sitting on the 
soldier, caught sight 














and at iat moment the wot 

Eround, Supporting the sie 

of the jewelry on the oni 

Wan tustant the pity in hee 

Advancing lw head like 
: 














© vanished. 
snake over the pros: 














trate head resting upon her shonlder, with gleain- 
mg eyes and bared tecth, her voice rising to a 
harsh s wn, She I, threateningly : 
“Mujeres, miror desta mayer) (Women, 
look at th And then, ‘Look at her 


woman!’) 
Iets and rings! Look 
and look at this boy!” tea 
and showing his taked ske 
and his wife, badly frigh 
yohad every reason to be 
froin the ring of threatening fac 









At her cursed | 














hastily retreated 
$ 











jtants of surrounding districts. 





arin open his | stockil 
ton formn. | gingerbr 
shed, as (not spent the whole d 


and nade their | volumes entitled "Phe V 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


way as quickly as possible down a narrow. side 
street, followed by the howls and taunts of the 
now angry crowd, 
so easily from the mob.” 

When people of the English-speaking race wish 
to do honor to a@ ian, they give hima dinner; 
when human misery is to be alleviated, they get 

ibscription, “True to this characteristic of 
the English and Atnericans. 8 onrning 
lagen beunteousty pr provided money to. buy 
medicine, food and clothing for Spain's sick, 
starving and ragged defenders—a duty their own 
government had neglected, 

Among the applicants for aid was a youthful 
sailor of Cerver; 
the one gleam of happy human interest into the 

sing pleture of Inise 

ad been a pi 
Hampshire, and was still dressed in the clothes 
with whieh he had been provided, and thank God! 
they were a credit to the people who had ¢ 
them. A warm, blue Ke suit, good under. 
clothing, shoes and socks, everything well nade, 
stout and strong, exactly the same as those 
provided for our own ‘blueja 

“He said, taking hold of 
clothes were given to me by 
very nice, aren't they?" 

“We agreed very cordially Indeed, and with 
Suppressed siniles, we asked if they bad been 
well-treated_by the ‘Y: . and he, iv blissful 
i ality, launched out into a 
delighted and ¢ panegyric upon our people, 
their works and w 


“Kind? [should think they were kind. They 
gave us meat ever: ¥ day!’ He certainly thought 
Captly prai. ould not go beyond this.” 

No {neident of the war conferred more honor 
upon our own nation than our treatment of 
Cervera’s men, and the comments of the young 
sailor showed that it was appreciated. 







































blouse, ‘These 
ie Yankees. ‘They're 








‘ance of our natio 
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Three Against Seventy. 


Recklessly brave deeds, done against such odds 
that failure seems inevitable, sometimes by the 
very brilliancy of their daring, end in success. 
Such was an act performed in a night of the year 
1858. It was in India, after the uprising of that 
time. The rebellion had been crushed, but many 
of the mutineers had gathered into small bands 
and taken to brigandage, plundering the inhabi- 
Having been 
trained in the use of arms, they soon overawed the 
peaceful traders and cultivators, and sometimes 
even ventured to fall upon Europeans, who were 
not in sufficient number to resist. 


One of the maranding ie ngs had long infested 
the Barseah district, and had contrived to escape 
from the parti sent in pursuit. It happened at 
last that a village patel, Chummum Singh by 
name, was taken prisoner. He had given infor- 
mation against the rebels, and in revenue they 
came down upon bim and his family and bore 
them off to the jungle, there to wreak their 
vengeance upon them. 
It would fare dl ill with the unfort inate 
village dignitar b 
ng duty with a regi 
had not suddenly arrived 
on the march to join his ¢o Ss fatigued 
with a long journey. He no sooner heard of the 
outrage, however, than he made up his id to 
teach the brigands a lesson, All the foree he 
could collect consisted of five men of his own 
regiment, and a naik and six sepoys of the 
Bareilly levy, but he started at once to pursue the 
marande 

Night was falling, and for twelve miles he did 
not come up with them, They had travelled far 
out of the way to keep in haunts known only to 
their followers, At last, in the dark woodland, 
the Englishman saw the’ glare of a distant fire. 
His little force was divided. The Bareilly men 
had lost courage, and would take no part in the 
forward movement. Of the remaining five, three 
were left in charge of the hors nd ith the 
other two the young officer crept ‘through three 
miles of dense vegetation, till he approached the 
bivoune of the robbers. 

There lay the brigands, fully seventy In number, 
while against them was the little band of three 
determined men. The Englishman was not 
daunted. He had come to (unis the brigands, 
and he thought nothing of the odds against him! 
The small party fired a volley, and followed it by 
a rush Into the bivouac 

The robbers, taken complete by surprise, 
believed that a big band bad com gainst them, 
for the foe was so fearless that they could not 
think there were not plenty of soldiers bebind. 
They broke and fled, leaving thei r plunder, their 
arms and their eapti Thus in a few minutes 
one brave man put scventy to flight, saved a loyal 
subject from torture, and freed a whole district 
from terror. 

The name of Sir Evelyn Wood, now adjutant- 
yeneral of the British army, bas many times since 
then been heard of in connection with England’s 
military enterprises, but that officer never did a 
braver deed than when b acked, almost single- 
handed, a gang of ruthless: brige and taught 
Hein to respect the power of Ei ngland and English 
AW 
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A Colonial Diary. 


Elizabeth Sandwith, better known as Elizabeth 
Drinke though even that name but an 
unfamiliar sound save to her descendants and to 








a few students of local history, was born in| 


Pr 





fladelphia in She was the daughter of 
thy Friends, and her education, liberal for 
those days, would not be deemed much amiss 
even in our own, Her diary began in 1758, and 





was continued without interruption for forty-nine | 
tattered remains | y! 





The fidelity with whieh this delightful journal 
is kept, 8 Miss Repplier in the Atlantic 
Monthly, enables us to know what sober diver- 
sions fell to the lot of striet Friends. Her utmost 
limit of frivolity is reached in a sleighing-party 
ona winter afternoon; in tea-drinkings on winter 
evenings: in listening to a wonderful mu 
clock, which cost a thousand guined 
and played twenty tunes; and in’ ga 

anorama of London whieh most Phil 
considered almost as good as visiting the metrop- 
olis itself, 


This sedate Quakeress w: 





















passionately fond of 





reading rommauices, those alluring, long-winded, 
sentimental, impossible roumanees, to our 
ereat-grandimothers’ hearts. | Ut is'true she does 





hot Wholly approve of such self-indulgence, and 
has ever ready some word of exeuse for her own 
ness, Dut none the less “The Mysteries of 
Vdoipho” and its. sister stories thrill ber with 
delicions emotions of nd alarm, 

“Ehave read a foolist) romanee called ‘The 
‘Waunted Priory, or the Fortunes. of the House of 
Rayo,’ she writes on one occasion, “but T have 
also finished Knitting a pair of large, cotton 
hound a petticoat. and made a bateh of 
This Lmention to show that [ have 





















ay reading.” 
to completing two thick 
ict of } ral Llusions, 





Axain she coufess 





They were lucky to escape | 


fleet, whose presence brought | 


in Portsmouth, New | 





in Europe, + 
ng at at 
adelpbians | 







or the Mystery of the Revolution of P. 
‘claimed to bea “magico-political tale, f 

historic fact.”| “It may seem strange,” sh 
“that I should begin the year reading ron 
Tis a practice T by no means higbly approv 
Etrust [ have not sinned, as I read a little of most 
things.” 

Here is a significant. entry. illistrating as well 
other this nicely balaneed nature, wh 
what was due to all, and noth 
has been a disorder lately among ye 
Our ee old Puss, Who had been for some 
time unwell, died this morning in ye thirteenth 
y of her age. Peter dug a grave two feet deep 
on ye bank iu our garden, under ye stable windo 
where E.5S., Peter and [saw her decently interre: 
| [had as good a regard for her as was necessary. 





muses, 














Th 
cats, 
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In Exile. 


The notse of hurrying crowds all day 
Has siriven sip animal i scalnor; 

Y dered faraway 

sunny silent ashore. 

O seaward sloping meadows wide, 

O happy waters, far and blue! 
Where white sands wait the swinging tide, 
My homesick heart has gone to you. 












All day my window-blinds have stirred 
To jarring hoofs and wheels below; 
Yetam I listening fora bird 

That sings beneath a tree I know, 








rd paling brown with years, 
A blackbirds whistle, clear and st 
Why do my eyes grow dim with tear 


The crowds go back and forth all day, 
The sun burns flerce along the street; 
But I have found a shady way. 
With cool white clover at my feet. 
Far off beneath the branches low 
The foot-path wanders, still and fair; 
My feet are fast with toil—but Oh 
To-day my heart is walking there! 
MABEL EARLE. 
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Education. 


The following story from the Washington Star 
may perhaps be termed an allegory. It has a 
meaning for students who can commit words to 
memory, but cannot apply their knowledge to 
practical use : 

“Is you still gwine to school, sonny asked 
Uncle Eben of a tall yellow boy "with Spectacles. 

“Yes, indeed. 

Cag S'pose you knows mo’ now dan yo" 
oes. 





uncle 





“About seven or eight times as much.” 

The reply nettled the old man, 

“Go on, sonny,” said he. “Git all de learnin’ 
you can, but you wants ter be kyabful "bout one 

ving. You doesn’ wanter git mo* knowledge dan 

you has intelligence ter manage it. You wants 
er ‘member "bout de educated rag-a-tay.”" 

“What's that?” 

“Da's a monkey.” 

“You mean ‘orang-utan.’ ” 

“Da's what [ say f tag. He had bahd 
times after he done got edu ated an’ went back 
ter live wif de res’ o° de rag-a-tag: 

“I don't Know that I ever heard about him.” 

“Co's you nebber. Twas jes’ gwineter tell yer. 
He lef ome an’ went ’way up yon whah it's cold. 
to git educate dl. He had oatmeal mush foh break- 
fas’, an’ pie an’ milk fob luneh, an’ turtle soup an’ 
roas’ beef foh di an’ when he got back home 
he ays Whatsoever, 
hile he was lea an’ uuthuh, be 
come across it le 1’ de book say 
a nut is round, an’ bahd on de inside and sweet in 
de k He learnt it by habt, an’ laid it up in 





































“By an’ by he went back home. An’ his fam’ly 
moved into a part 0" de country whah all de trees 
was dif'unt fum what dey was used to. An’ 
when dey. all climb a tree to git supper, he looked 
aroun’ an’ be si “What we gwinter ei Case 
it were a B nut tree, an’ he never seen no 
Brazil-nut befo 

“De father 
some er dese nuts. 

““Dem ain’ nuts,’ says de young Inan rag-a-tag. 
‘Nuts is round, an’ habd In de shell an’ sweet inde 

You better look out whut you go eatin’. 
In’ touch ‘em. Dese aint round.” Dese is 




















A 


tag, he say, "We gwineter eat 











ar.’ 

An de yuthuh folks dey says dat anybody dat 
kin use big words, sech as ‘tr jangular,’ mus’ be 
ehity smaht. So "dey wouldn’ eat * em. An’ dey 

vifout breakfas’ an’ dinner an’ supper de 

nex" day an’ de nex’ day an de nex’ an den dey 

Was so hungry dey ‘low dey was gwinter take 

at ‘em, triangular an 

s fine, an’ aftuh dat dey 

didn’t pay no ‘tention whate ber ter de young 

rag-a-tag, but made him carry water an’ cut stove- 
wood an’ rock de baby.” 
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Dogs on a Sheep Farm. 


People who have enjoyed the honor of a collie’s 
intimate acquaintance will find themselves in 
sympathy with a Philadelphian who tells the 
Inquirer that nothing be saw in California inter- 
ested him more than the work of a half-dozen 
collies ona large sheep-ranch. “According to my 
host,” he says, “each one of them saved him 
fully seventy-five dollars a month in wages, and 
{did his work far better than any two men could 
have done it. 

“The ranch extended over thousands of acres, 
while my friend inclosed in his corral each night 
ho fewer than ten thousand sheep. The corral is 
simply a large inclosure surrounded by a solid, 
high brick wall, Into this the sheep are driven 
at night to protect them from the wolves, which 
would inake short work of flocks left out on the 
open plain, or insecurely housed. 

“Arriving at the ranch just at nightfall, Thad 
au opportunity to see the dogs conduct: their 

Arious flocks into the fold, and expressed preat 
surprise at their wonderful Gleverness and skill, 























Oh, but this is the least part of it,’ said my 
host. ‘You should see the intelligent ATUTES, 
go about their morning's work. In that they | 





really show more than ordin: 
Ht would be well worth your m 
to watel them 

“Accordi at early dawn the next morning, 
T arose, 1 stood gazing speltbound at the 
breadth of the sky-line and the ilumitable expanse 
of the plains, attention was called to_ the | 
business of the day by the friendly barking of the 
1 collie They just fatshed their breakfast, 
{and were making their way to the corral, the 

+s of Which stood open, 

In they boutded amongst the sheep, and then 


human insight. 
ing nap for once 




































each began to single out his own particular flock, 
j fori with these thot ans of animals, as like one 
another as so u y each collie comes, in 
some subtle to Rue Which of them are under 
{his special ea By a system of ranning, seent- 
ing, pushing, crowding aud elbowing, he’ finally 
gets his own Hoek sorted out, and starts them for 
their particular pasture. Here be watehes them 
‘through the Jong d not allowing one to stray, 
Vand af exactly the sine hour cach night marshals | 
them back to the corral, ' 

“-The only poiut in whieh they lack judgment,’ | 
expltined my friend. tis that they do not seem to | 
know when their flocks should be taken to new | 
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pastures. After grazing over five or six hundred 
acres for a few months, they: exhaust the grass, 
and ne d to be conducted to fresh meadows. 

That part of the work falls to me, and is 
practically allthat Ido, I select the new grazing- 
ground and conduct the shepherd and his flock 
there for the first time. After that he understands. 
I keep p etleally no help besides the dogs, and 
with a mny ten thousand sheep, cannot complain 
of being overworked.’ ” 
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He Could Swim. 


At a time when slang and slugging are recom- 
mended to teachers and to the public as ladylike 
and gentlemanly accomplishments, it is encour- 
aging to find a good word said in behalf of the art 
of swimming. It comes from England, and is in 
the form of a story. 

“I knowed a man,” said the story-teller, “as 
saved his life and got made a coast-guard officer 


‘cos he could swim. He wor a sailorman on a 
frigate as wor wrecked on the Afrikin coast, and 








he wor the only one saved. Why? ‘Cos he could 
swim. 
“Well, he got ashore, an’ wor taken prisoner by 





them savages. He wor a bit stoutish like, poor 
feller, an’ the savages thought as ’ow’e would eat 
tasty; so they put ‘un on one side, as it might be, 
to fatten ‘un up jist a trifle more: but a savage 
as took a fancy to ‘un come along one day and 
pats ’un on the back and makes signs out to sea; 
and there, sure enough, wor a sbip. 

“Well, the nigger spreads ’is arms like as ’ow ‘e 
would say, ‘You strike out, mate ;’ and that sailor- 
man he makes off for the beach, into the water, 
and away to go. ’Twor a longish swim, an 
sharkses about; but there, you might as well be 
sharkses as by niggers. And presently 
ps on the ship sights ’un. They backs 
torps'ls, lowers a boat, and pulls ‘un on_ board, 
There he wor saved again, and why? ‘Cos be 
could swim. 

“Then be come home and wor made boatinan in 
the coast guard. And what dye think ‘appened 
then? W. hy, one day he wor sailing "long the 
coast with ‘is orficer and tethers when it come 
on to blow suddint. The boat wor capsized and 
every man jack drownded ’cept ’e. hy? "Cos 
be could swim.” 

The story. eller struck the ground sharply with 
his stick. “An 80 they made ‘un ecbief orficer! 
What d’ye think o’ that?’ 
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How Kate Had Company. 


The housekeeper knows no such content as that 
which follows the solution of the servant problem. 
After a dozen misadventures, a Washington lady 
secured a colored woman who summed up all the 
virtues of waiting-maids. She was tidy, quiet, 
respectful, alert, never asked for an extra after- 
noon, and never had a visitor. 

Judge, then, of the amazement of her mistress, 
when one day, if we may believe the New York 
he heard the girl cry out in sharp, hysterical 






How d’ye do, Aunt Jane! 
declar! “And Unele Job, too! 
‘ou, ‘deed Tis. Well, well, de ba! 
*y, you deah iP cully Head pi 
you kiss me dis minute! “Well, I neva To think 
Aunt Sallie's along with you all. I nevah was so 
wy to sce you befo’, nevah! How's mothah! 
for didn’t she come "long? She jus’ mizht's 
well, Mary, you jus’ tell her how I hollered 
out he 


The mistress could stand It no longer. If all 
the darkies of Virginia were to come trooping in, 
the kite: would presently overtlow into the 
parlor, She stepped to the kitchen door and 
opened it. The wt the girl entirely alone, busily 
ning her tins.” 

“Why, Kate!" said her mistress. “Where are 
all your relatives? Weren't they all bere except- 
ing your mother?” 

“"Deed, no, miss,” replied Kate. “I'se jus’ 
homesick, so T had fo pelttent like I'se talking to 
the folks’s, else I'd got to jus’ set down and cry! 
Thope I aint done nothin’ wrong?”” 

o,” rephed her mistress, kindly, 
done nothing wrong. You're a good ¢ 
and I'm glad to have you talk to your family 
whenever it will make you feel better.” 


Well, gran‘pap, I 
I'se glad to see 
s come, too! 















well’s not. 
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His Name For It. 


Practical people who have an explanation 
always ready are none too numerous. All the 
better, therefore, is the following story from The 
Gentlewoman: 


The lawyer asked the witness If the incident 
previously alhided to wasn't a miracle, and the 
Witness said he didn't know what a miracle was. 

“Oh, come!” said the attorne “ Supposin 
you were looking out of a window hh the twentiet 
nat of a building, and should fall out and should 
not be injured. jhat would you call that?” 


















An accident,” was the stolid rep S 
"Yes, yes: but what else would yu call it? 
Well, § pose that you were doing the same thing 
the next d suppose you looked out of the 


twentie! th story window and fell out, and again 
should find yourself not injured, now what would 
you call tl 

“A coincidence,” id the witness. 

“Oh, come, now,” the lawyer began again. a 
want you to understand what a miracle is, and 
Tm sure you do. Now, just suppose that on the 
third day you were looking out of the twentieth 
story window and fell out, and struek your head 
on the pave nent twenty stories below and were: 
not int st injured. Come, now, what would 




























id the witness, rousing a little 
from his Well, Pd call that a habit.” 
And the lawyer gave it up. 
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Six Times Around the Earth. 


The distance which a regular walker, who 
takes a fairly long tramp every day. will cover 
ina lifetime is something quite startling. Aman 
has been found in England who has walked more 








i than six times the distance around the earth. 












Not lot Dusiness firm in E sland offered, 
an advertisement, | rizes te 1 sorts of 
sehampions.” Among’ t prize for 





the postman who could prove that ie had walked 
the greatest number of miles, 
This person fonnd to be Mr. Paul Hemnel 












of Swardeston. Norfolk, amd. He hag beet) 
forty-three rsa post and during all that 
time has ne’ been one official day absent frow 
duty. He is new seventy years of age, and is still 









discharging his duty satistactori 
He proved that in those fort 





‘three years be 











has walked, in carrying the mail, upward of one 
hundred and sixty) thousand miles. No other 
| pastinan approached this record, and it is doubt- 
ul ifitean be matebed by any living man in apy 





oegupation, 


| 
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Playmates. 


Two little puppies, full of play, 
With a bone to worry anid toss, | 
Were sporting together the livelong day, | 


1 
And they never seemed vexed or cross. 
Three little squirrels, gray and wee, 
And spry and light as a bird, 
Played all day long in the old oak-tree, 
And they never sald one sharp word. 
Four little pussies, the little dears, 
Climbed up on the garden wall, 
They played with each others’ tails and ears, 
And never quarrelied at all. 
Five little birds, such a very tight fit, 
In one little tiny nest, 
Never crowded nor shoved nor pushed one bit 
For the place that each liked best. 
Six little chicks in the grass so green, 
Seven little ducks in the brook, 
Never gave one another, as I have seen, 
One angry or unkind look. 
Eight little lambs went to frolic and feed 
In the meadows broad and bright, 
And the dear little things never once dis- 
agreed, 
From the dawn of day till night. 
Nine little boys were playing ball, 
But they made such a fuss, oh dear! 
And wrangled and scolded and screamed 
and all, 
That it tired my ears to hear. 
And that is the way, I am sorry to say, 
For wasn’t it just too bad? 
They have lost, on this pleasant summer 
day, 
All the fun that they might have had. 
E. H. Tuomas. 
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The Yacht-Race. 


By daylight on the morning of August 
third every boy in the town of Oldport 
knew that the wind was blowing west, 
and that there was every prospect of a 
bright, clear day; and every boy afore- 
said was consequently filled with joy, for 
it was the day appointed for the great 
yacht-race. 

They had been disappointed so many 
times, —twice it had rained on the 
appointed day, once the commodore of 
the fleet had such a severe cold that his 
mother would not let him go out, and 
once one of the largest yacht owners had 
been suddenly called out of town,—but 
now every one was at home and well, 
and everything was ready, so when the 
day promised to be all that could be 
desired, of course all were very glad. 

The race was to be at two-thirty o’clock, 
from off the end of Miller’s Landing, but 
Jong before then the wharf and sbore 
were lined with spectators. 

Only sixteen boys were members of the 
Oldport Junior Yacht Club, but every 
boy in town, and a great many “grown- 
up” boys, were there to look on. 

It was a grand place for a race. At 
high tide the water covered a broad area 
of hard, level ground, and for quite a 
distance out was very shallow, so that 
some of the boys could wade in and form 
a line outside the racecourse, to guard 
against the danger of any buat being 
carried down the river and out to sea. 

There were boats of every description, 
from little spritsail dories to the larze, 
imposing cat-rigged and sloop-rigged 
yachts, besides many nondescript craft, 
for each one of the sixteen members of 
the O. J. Y. C. owned quite a fleet; and 
there were races between all classes, but 
the interest of all centered in the last race 
which was to be run, and for which only 
two boats were entered. 

These were just about of a size, and 
were both fine craft. One was owned 
by Ned Miller, whose father had taken 
him to the city one day and bought him 
the handsomest and biggest schooner-rigged 
yacht to be found there; and the other one was 
owned by Tommy Brown, good-natured Tommy, 
who would never in the world have had money 
enough to buy such a beautiful boat; but 
Tommy was one of these cheerful, happy boys, 
always ready with a pleasant word or smile for 
all, and always willing to run errands or help 
when he could, and old Captain John appreciated 
all these good qualities, and he had been a 
boy himself once, and remembered what boys 
liked. . 

So, once when his rheumatic foot confined 
him to the house for several days, he spent some 
of his leisure hours in whittling and planing and 
sawing and nailing, and the result was a model 
boat in every particular, which he presented to 
the astonished Tommy, who was almost over- 
come with joy and gratitude, for he never had 
expected to be the owner of such a beautiful 
boat. 

Tommy’s mother made the sails and the flag 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and the pennant, and when the Trizry, as 
Tommy called her, was all rigged, wasn’t she a 
beauty? But how would she sail? ‘That was 
the question from all. Would she beat the city 
boat? 

The trial trips had shown both boats to be 
good, stiff, stanch sea-craft, but this was to be 
their first trial together. Every one in town 
knew of the two rival boats, and all were greatly 
interested. 

The two boats were launched into the water 
amidst intense excitement, which was increased 
by a mischievous urchin,—needless to say, not a 
member of the 0. J. Y. C.,—who suddenly sent 
a large rock splashing down into the water, 
which threatened for a moment to swamp the 
entire fleet; but soon, the water quieting down, 
and the spectators as well, Jack Norton fired his 
toy cannon as a signal to start, while the 
lookers-on watched in breathless suspense. 

Ned’s boat, the Water-Nymph, started “jam 





on the wind,’ and sailed away in great style, 


with the Triry a close second. The Water- 
Nymph was ahead a little at first, but the 
Trizy soon came up even with her, and then 


sometimes one would range ahead a little, but 
the other would come up again with her. 

Suddenly, however, as they were nearing the 
stake-boat,—or stake-boy I should have said, as 
little Louis Gray was stationed at the turning- 
point,—the Trizy gained a little; a gain scarcely 
perceptible at first, but gradually growing more 
and more, till she forged a half-a-boat’s length 
ahead, and the Water-Nymph did not gain up 
with her. 

Farther and farther ahead went the Trizy; 
the spectators cheered and applauded; the boys 
danced up and down in wildest joy. She has 
reached the stake! She has rounded it—alas! 
alas! the stake-boy, Louis, in his excitement, 


was waving his cap in the air and shouting at | 
the top of his voice, instead of looking out for ; 


the boats, as he should have been doing. And 
there was the Triry, instead of rounding the 
stake, speeding off down the river as fast as 
wind and tide could take her. A shout of 
dismay, a hasty scramble, but already she was 





ELSIE 1S GOING FOR WATER. 


too far away in too deep water for the boys to 
| venture out. 

There were no large boats near for any one to 
| go after her, and nothing could be done but just ; 
‘to stand and watch the beautiful boat as she 
| gaily floated away, and was svon out of sight. 

| Every one’s joy was turned to sorrow; but 
‘ poor Tommy, he was wretched indeed. ‘There 
| was no comfort for him, not even in being 
| immediately elected commodore of the club by a 
! unanimous vote. Silently and sadly he took his 
| way homeward, surrounded by a crowd of 
) Sympathizers. 

Some time afterward, old Captain John, 
coming in over the bar with a dory full of cod | 
:and pollock, saw a strange craft bravely riding 
the waves and bearing down upon him. As she 
‘ came nearer, he thought that he recugnized the 
; “cut of her jib,” and when within reach he drew 
| her aboard, and sure enough, it was the Trizy, 
‘the very boat which he had made himself and 
given to Tommy. 

And so it was that when ‘Tommy, that night, 
was sorrowfully relating to a sympathizing 








door, and Captain John walked in, and the 
beautiful Trixy became once more the posses- 
sion of happy ‘Tommy Brown, commodore of the 
0.5. ¥.C. M. H.W. Carrer, 


——— +2 -- 


The Sea. 


There’s a White Sea on the map, 
And a Red and a Black Sea, too; 
But the one I’ve seen 
Is sometimes green 
And sometimes it fs blue. 





oe 





Litt Le four-year-old Harold met with a very 
serious accident, having both a broken arm and 
a broken leg in consequence. When he was able 
to talk, his father questioned him as to how it 
happened. ‘‘Oh,” he said, “I went up-stairs, and 
there was a window open. I looked out, then I 
hollered out, and then I jest followed the holler.” 





audience, for about the hundredth time, how it 4 Precious, stone. 
both boats kept along just about the same; ; had all happened, there came a knock at the weapon. 








TRACTION. 


Traction is a drawing by some agent done; 
Many kinds of traction underneath tue sun. 


One will land you in a cell; 

One will make your toothache well; 
One at school the urchins learn; 
One will serve the dreamer’s turn; 
One the busybodies do; 

One calls inany sHends to you; 

Qne ts caused by Aretic cold: 

One withdraws what we have told. 





2. 

CONNECTED WORD-SQUALE. 

Upper left-hand ware. Imposing. Severity. 
Short letters. Apparel. 
"pper righthand agquare. A strong wind. A 
Tange of mountains. perfume. 
Il-natured. 

Lower left-hand square. _A piece of 


Rude 


_An order of 
To mature, 


money. A gun. Frequently. Lively. 
abodes. 

Lower right-hand square. 
architecture. To believe. 
Inactive. Pieces of money. 

Central aquare, Witty. A 
A bird. Direction. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 

1am no gambler, to be sure, 

Yet I have many adie; 
Ry the clear brooks and streamlets pure 

‘hat softly murmur by, 

I shed my fragrance on the air, 

A wholesome smell of health; 
Rich would you be beyond compare 

If you had all my wealtb. 


tooth. Living. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 

A Lucky Thirteen. 
|. Such ms. as Etta’s. 
Roy knew. 

Nan’s play vine. 
Go! Trage! 


Jecr newsy. 

. O thou, nall cars. 

Hail tar, no corn. 

. 1 darn’d holes. 

. When pa hires M. . 
. I gain, Irv. 

. U. C. Tin Cent Co. 
13. R. Y. Alan, M. D. 


Senegeer 


5. 
PLURALS. 


Example: Pluralize to meddle and get 
areward. Answer: Pry, prize. 

eiurallze a small animal and get a saucy 

r| 





Pluralize a drink and get to torment. 
Pluralize a pronoun and get to utilize. 
Pluralize to incinerate and get a poet. 
Pluralize unbound and get a kind of cloth. 
Pluralize a measure and get a mineral. 
Pluralize a letter and get learned. 
Pluralize to deface and get a planet. 
Pluralize a herd and pet a flower. 
Pluralize a small naif and get a charge. 


6. 
CHARADES. 


I 
Though history sometimes as dry 
As second first iney be, 
That third which tells the fortunes high, 
The wars by land and sea, 
Of my great whole is like the roll 
Of a martial melody 
Il. 
If prudent and careful you are reckoned, 
Folks will sometimes say that your first 
my second; 
But if you go whole into danger, be sure 
That they all will agree that your judg- 
ment is poor. 


{is 


mM. 
First across the ocean you may chance to 


meet. 
With a little second; that’s ny whole 
complete. 
Tis a piece of money in that foreign 
1a! 


land, 
But It does not often pass from 


nd to 
and. 
It will not make him wealthy who chances 


to possess it 
Aud it really is not worth the pains you 
take to guess it. 





























7. 
AN ANAGRAM STORY. 

A treason who lived in Lisping Fred 
attended a made moral. It was very 
long, and before the train on time he had 
lost all nice pate. There were, however, 
some. f sent fove in the I hit no ibex, ane 
the 7im in a pet auditor was pleased with 
the serpent eat iron of a to run at 

One of the reach carts in the piece was a 
spare him not whose deeds were full of 
guess then our sin. He was can I let 
Maud, and then being unable to deny the 

meet Sam Pinch, he was put in the nay J repent 
it for nine thumps. 

Although the man I am telling you about did 
not like the caper for men, yet he ne the 
carthorse and »dmired the gnashing awuti- 
ful teareth. ‘Lae master hope nd 
as he walked home by gilt t he le was 
tired, but Rose White had enjoyed the evening. 

Conundrums. 


Why is a banquet for a celebrity given ata 
hotel always a “new departure?” It is always 
an inn-ovation. 

Why is a lady’s bewhiskered lover both positive 
and comparative? Because is both hirsute and 
her suitor. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Ell, lips—ellipse, 2. Hem, I, sphere— 
hemisphere. - Bee, hind, hand—behindhand. 

2. Wolves, vowels. Rime, inire. Beard, bread. 
Melon, lemon. Thorn, north. Care, acre. 

8. Spill, splay, spin, split, span, spray, spa, 
spring, spat, spread. sphere, spout, spare, sprain, 
sbiashes. spire, spoil, spear, spend, sprig, spice, 
sprang, sprout. 

4. Deal, ideal. 
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Tue PEACE CONFERENCE at The Ilague 
completed its work July 29th. 
was found possible on the subject which held the 


| 


No agreement | 


first place in the tsar’s invitation, that of fixing | 


a limit to the growth of military and naval 


forces, but the conference formally expressed its | suLLocK, WARD « co, 


opinion that such a limitation is greatly to be 
desired. Agreements were adopted prohibiting | 
the use of explosives from balloons, and of 
bullets that easily expand in the human body. 


Tur Most Important Fruit of the 
conference was an elaborate scheme for averting 
wars by means of mediation and arbitration. 
‘The powers signing the proposed treaty will 


bind themselves, so far as circunrstances permit; | 
before taking up arms, to seek the mediation of 


a friendly power; or a third power may offer 


such mediation. Besides this, a permanent court | 


of arbitration is to be organized, to be accessible 
at all times for the settlement of disputes. 
There is no compulsion about resorting to this 


court, but it is implied that powers which submit | sx 


their cases to it will abide by the award. 
AMERICAN NoN- INTERFERENCE. — One 
section of the arbitration agreement declares that. 
the signatory powers consider it their duty, 
when an acute conflict threatening to peace 
oceurs between any of them, to recall to them 
that the arbitration court is open to them. At 
the motion of the .\merican delegates, this section 
was amended by a proviso virtually to the effect 
that nothing contained in it should bind the 
United States to interfere in the disputes of other 
nations, or authorize them to interfere in matters 
strictly American. eis 
Toe New SECRETARY OF WAR.—Mr. 
Elihu Root of New York has been appointed to 
succeed (zeneral Alger as Secre- 
tary of War. Mr. Root is 54 
years old, and is one of the fore- 
inost lawyers of his state. He 
has been active in politics, but 
except for two years’ service as 
district attorney, has not before 
held public oftice. The selection 
of a leading lawyer for this 
position indicates an expectation 
that the duties of the office will 
call for legal rather than military experience. 





Becnetany Roor. 





YeLLOw Fever.—There has been an out- 
break of yellow fever at the Soldiers’ Home at 
Ilampton, Virginia. The disease may have 
been introduced by the transports which brought 
sick soldiers from Santiago. Up to August 2d, 
there had been about 40 cases and 8 deaths. 
‘There are nearly 4,000 veterans at the home. 

A STRIKE AND “BoycorrT.”—A strike of 
the employés of the “Big Consolidated” street. 
railway lines in Cleveland, which began about 
the middle of July, was attended by riots which 
the police were unable to quell, and during which 
two cars carrying passengers were blown up 
with dynamite. Troops were sent to restore 
order, which they succeeded in doing, and the 
regular running of cars was resumed. The 
strikers and their sympathizers then instituted a 
“boycott’’ against all who used the cars, forbid- 
ding all dealings with such persons, and endeay- 
oring to cut them off from all supplies, even 
from medicines and the attendance of physi- 
cians. Local business has suffered greatly in 
consequence. 


Toe Reruseiic oF SANTO Domingo, the 
proposed annexation of which to the United 
States was an issue in American politics thirty 
years avo, has been thrown into agitation by the 
assassination of its president, Gen. Ulisses 
Heureaux, July 26th. He had 
been in office for 13 years, and 
had been practically dictator, 
although the country has a con- 
gress and holds a presidential 
election once in four years. 
‘The republic occupies the east- 
ern portion of the island of 
Haiti, and has a population of 
Present Heuresux. about 700,000, mainly composed 
of a mixed race and of negroes. The New 
Orleans and the Muchias have been sent to 
Santo Domingo to protect American interests. 





Tit INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC 
CoynreEsts at London between representatives 
of Oxford and Cambridge universities on one 
hand, and of Harvard and Yale on the other, 
took place on July 22d. ‘The English contestants 
won five of the nine contests. The American 
successes, which were in throwing the hammer, 
the high jump, the high hurdles race and the one. 
hundred-yard ran, were all won by Harvard men. 

Recent DEATHS.—Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, 
widely known as a lecturer and a vehement 
assailant of Christianity.——Sir James David 
Edgar, Speaker of the Canadian House of 
Commons. — Daniel Garrison Brinton of Phil- 
adelphia, eminent as an ethnologist, especially” 
in connection with the American races. 


| 





THE YOUTH’S 
«Little Brass Disks| 


For Repairing Punctures in Bicycle Tires. | 
Complete outfit, 50 cents. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. | 


8. M. CLARKE & 1307 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


; \ Easily Earned 


no sticay 
Soieton, 











Hieycles, Watches, Sewing Machines, 
Furniture, Mackintoshes, Mandolins, 











jour friends 
for catalogue of ov 
fall informati | 
BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 320-332 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


@e New or 2nd Hand—Sold ' 


CAMERAS .2722", | 


Enormous Stock. Must be closed out. All makes new 
Cameras and your old camera taken as part payment. | 
Write f r lists and special bargain offers. 

Cc. F. LUND & CO., 123 Wabash 1c) Chicago. 





1/ Standard ' 5. 
Ly '98 & 797 models BBt0 Sis, 
Shopworn and second hand 
jj wheels, good machines, 
$3 to W10. Great Feetory 
, Clearing Sale. We ship any- 
where, to any one, on ap- 

proval and trial “without a cent in advance. 


RN A BICYCLE by helping us advertise our 

rb wheels. Easy work and sure reward on our new plan. We 
ii give one Rider Agent in each town FREE U' es of fample 
Wheel to introduce them. Write at Once for Our 


B.F.MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, cuissga nil 


The Youth’s 
Companion 
Contest for 
Amateur 
Photographers. 


‘HE COMPANION’S Photographic Exhi- 

bition and Contest for pictures taken since 

October 1, 1898, will be conducted on the same 
liberal terms as in previous years. 

All amateur photographers are invited to con- 
tribute, with the assurance that every contribu- 
tion will be placed on exhibition, each wii | 
the name and address of the sender. 

For the best photographs—that is, best from 
the standpoint of the artist and the photographer 
—the following awards will be made: 





Men’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Men next in order of merit. 


Women's Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma, 
BECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Dij 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to esch of the 








‘Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 


Boys’ Class. 


For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October ad. 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 

BEOCOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 

BOTE: HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Boys next in order of merit. 


Girls’ Class. 


For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 

GIRLS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 


Beginners’ Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars, 
For those who took their first picture with their own 
camera since October 1, 13%. 


Humorous Claxs, ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


GRAND PRIZE OF A SILVER VASE. 


A solid silver vase will be given for the best 
single set of photographs in the entire collection 
in addition to whatever prize such a set may 
have been awarded. ‘That is—a cash prize will 
be awarded to the best work in each class; the 
cup will then be awarded to the best set of all. 

The vase is of solid silver of beautiful design 
and nine inches high. It is valued at $80.00. 
‘The name of the winner will be engraved upon 
it together with a suitable inscription. 


A CERTIFICATE, 


Every contributor sending five or more pictures will 
receive a handsome certificate of exhibit, suitable for: 
framing, bearing his or her name. \ 


CONDITIONS. | 


The receipt of photo; a hs will be considered 
sufficient evidence that e sender intends to 
abide by these ‘conditions: 


Every contributor must be an amateur. 
Every photograph must have been taken since 
October 1, 1408. 
Contributors may send any number of pictures of 
ny size or »! 
‘he class, and ‘iane and address of the competitor, 
must be written on the dack of ech photograph. 


















Fae! ire must be mounted singly, and no picture 
should be fi 
No pieturs ve puld for or retu d; it becomes 
the property e Companion, tou 3 it inay please. 
The competition closes at noon, October 2, 1x99. 


Photographs should be carefully wrapped, fully 
prepaid, and should bear the nanie of the sender 
on the outside. They should be addressed to . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





Clase. 





COMPANION. 


10 STAMPS, Atbam 4 List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
only loc. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St.Louis, Mo. 


$13. 25 Buys A GOOD BICYCLE 


AUGUST 17, 1899, 
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MAKE SiO DA 


selling Neely’s thrilling photo, 
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of the Dewey Ialands Porto Hic 
album, including complete c 
or stamps; both albums 20 ce 





The 
actual cost of paint Is 
the last cost. No matter how 


reg ea wavolding 

money refunded if not 

must be seen to be appreciated. SIX 
Patal: 





satisfactory; 
MILLION 












book issued yearly — c off little the first cost, paint isdear if 
Authors’ SCRIPTS Promptly Fx | it wears or chalks off in a year or 
Fublisher, two. The economy as weil as the 


N NE 
cago. 114 Fifth A 





quality of Patton’s Sun Proo 
Paints is absolutely insured. They 
| y are positively 
Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Write for a copy of the guarantee 
Patton'sSun Proof Pai 


And Premiums — 


259 Wabash A 
Factory to Family. 
din two forms— 


KI * d paste, merely requires 
thinning. intend touse liquid paints 
2\ send forthe House Painting Model. Ifyo 
fer the paste form, ik for the Master. it 
er's Tinting C aa either mailed free, 
Li lusive agency to dealers, 
Z 10. 
218 Ls S 


END for a beautiful booklet free 
tells how to obtain, free, the er 
Larkin Premiums worth $16,00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Bulfalo, N. Y. 


S042 WATCH EASILY EARNED = 


by every boy who can sell 12 Ibs. Snow Flake Baking Powder at 40 cents 
percan, This is a superior new brand of Baking Powder which we ask 
you to help us advertise and introduce. Many a boy can sell the 


in a single afternoon. The Watch is worth $7.50 to buy in a jewelry 


are 


Our offer fully ex- 
plained in” Youth's 
Companion, Feb, 16(h 
and March 30th. 









store, The case is solid silver all the way through and the works 
of high-grade Swiss make. It is not a cheap watch in a nickel 
case, but a valuable watch which will last a lifetime, and which 2 


boy Will not be ashamed to wear after he has become a man. If 
the cash, $480 is sent us in advance with the order for 12 lbs 
Snow Flake Baking Powder and the Watch, a handsome oasis. 
will be given with the Watch and all transportation charge 
paid; and Baking Powder and Watch will be shipped same day 
order is received. 

Write for full particulars of this special 3o-day offer, and also 
for our regular catalogue explaining: how to earn a Bicycle, Camera, 
Dinner Set, Mandolin, or any other article desired by selling 
Baker's Teas, Baking Powder, Extracts, Etc 


W. CG. BAKER, Dept. Y, Springfield, Mass. 





September 


Is a Sewing Machine month. Companion readers can 
obtain through us a high-grade machine in every par- 
ticular for only $19.00. We pay the freight to any 
Railroad Station east of the Rocky Mountains. Beyond 
the Rockies send $3.00 extra. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine I recently purchased of you is entirely 
satisfactory. I Tooked over the field well before purchasing and am satisfied that 
I got the best.—W. O. GossgTT, Kempton, Ind. 


We have found our New Companion Sewing Machine first-class in every respect. 
T am a machinist by trade and know a good machine when I see one, having 
worked on almost all makes of sewing machines.—W. K. Howk, Morganton, N.C. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived in due time. After a thorough 
trial I found it perfectly satisfactory in all respects. It equals a $65 machine that 
Thave heen using, and in some ways, I consider it superior. It is a marvel of 
simplicity—Miss RosE A. Hussarp, Newark V ceney ‘Tioga Co., N. Y. 


Send for the Free Booklet. 


it will tell you all about the New Companion. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Ne IIPSRN: 
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ALAS8KA’S GEYSERS.— Near the head of the 
Copper River in Alaska, in a very rough and 
broken country, above which rises the cone of 


the extinct volcano, Mount Wrangell, there 
exists, according to the report of Captain Aber- 
crombie of the United States Army, a nest of 
gigantic geysers which may even exceed those 
of the Yellowstone Valley in power and magni- 
tude. The captain was unable to approach near 
to the geysers, but he saw many in eruption 
from a distance, and he thinks that the steam 
from these geysers has given rise to erroneous 


reports that the crater of Mount Wrangell is still | { 


active. ‘The surrounding country is so savage, 
with its chasins, glaciers and lava-beds, that 
Captain Abercrombie thinks it would be almost. 
impossible for explorers to reach the mountain. 


A Lanp Tipr.—Recent observations with 
the seismograph at Mauritius have led to the 
suggestion that not only the ovean and the 
atmosphere, but even the land, may experience 
the effects of a daily tide running round and 
round the earth as it revolves on its axis. But 
while the tides in the air and the sea are due 
more to the moon than to the sun, the supposed 
“and tide” arises solely from the sun’s action. 
Moreover, it is caused, not by the attraction of 
the sun, but by its heat. A wave of depression 
is supposed to follow the sun from east to west, 
caused by the extraction of moisture from the 
soil. At Mauritius it is found that there is a 
relative upheaval of the land to the west of the 
place of observation from morning until evening, 
and a relative depression on the same side, or an 
upheaval to the east, during the night. 


PictuReEs IN RELIEF.—Following an idea 
first developed in Germany, pictures have recently 
been printed in this country which, when viewed 
through spectacles, appear in stereoscopic relief. 
The object pictured is first photographed from 
two points like an ordinary stereoscopic view. 
Then the two pictures are printed in two 
complementary colors, nearly but not quite over- 
lapping. The glasses of the viewing spectacles 
are also of complementary colors corresponding 
to those used in the printing, and when the 
Picture is seen through these glasses, it stands | 
forth with a startling appearance of solidity. 


PRAIRIE-DOGS AND RATTLESNAKES.—A 
writer in Forest and Stream describes a victory | 
which he saw gained over a rattlesnake by the | 
inhabitants of a prairie-dog village in the Indian 
Territory. The ugly invader crawled into one | 
of the dog-holes, whereupon 15 or 20 dogs 
gathered about the place, and began to push dirt 
into the hole. The snake stuck his head up 
through the dirt, and the dogs took to flight ; but 
the moment the snake entered another hole they | 
flocked about it again, and this time pushed in 
the dirt so rapidly that the rattler was effectively 
entrapped. ‘Then the dogs tamped the dirt 
down hard with their noses, and left the snake | 
to suffocate. 


Scotcn Mist AND OTHER MIsts.—Toar- | 
ists in Scotland are sometimes surprised to hear 
the name “mist” applied to what seems to them 
rather a shower of rain. The peculiarity of a 
Scotch mist is that the drops of moisture are 

very large and scattering. ‘This, according | 
the | investigations of Mr. John Aitkin, is a result 
of the purity of the air in the Highlands. An 
ordinary mist, or fog, in a dusty country or al 
smoky city is dense because the moisture has 
innumerable floating particles to settle upon; 
but where the air is free from dust the fog nuclei 
are widely separated, and resemble minute drops | 
of rain. 


Coprer Castina.—The demand for pure 
copper in electric engineering has stimulated 
efforts to discover a method of making castings 
of that metal. Such a method, it is announced, 
has recently been discovered by an American 
chemist, Mr. B. S. Summers. On account of 
the difficulty in casting copper, it has been 
customary heretofore to saw the shapes needed 
out of the rolled metal. 


THE AGE OF STEEL.—In a recent address 
to the Iron and Steel Institute in London, | 
Professor Roberts-Austin said that steel plates 
are now rolled more than 300 feet in area and 
two inches thick, and that steel girders have 
been made of such a size as to ‘justify the belief 
of Sir Benjamin Baker that a bridge connecting 
England and France could be built over the 
channel in half-mile spans.”” 





A Russtan PILE-DRIveR.—In the Russian | 
engineer corps an ingenious piledriver, which | 
acts with great speed, is used. (n two sides | 
of the pile one-inch gas-pipes are placed in 
longitudinal grooves. At the lower end the 
pipes are furnished with nozzles inclined inward | 
toward the point of the pile. A force-pump 
drives water into the pipes, and the water, | 
issuing from the nozzles under a pressure of 
70 pounds to the square inch, removes the 
dirt so rapidly beneath the pile that it sinks three 
times as fast as if hammered by a pile-driver. 
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A case of bad health that R-L-P-A 
The: ish 


not benef : 
“ What you want when you want it” 


Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready—no fire, 
no bother—all you have to do is to 
serve—for home, for picnics, for 
everywhere. 


to any address fo 
GHEMICAL CO.. No. 10 Spruce Street, New Yori. 


ind Lovs 9 TORIES 


Mant scripts}! AND LONG 


Promptly | for publication in book form. 
Examined. Catalogue for two cent stamp. 
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rt to the 

articularly 
eve and corr 
Tt is 


| Veal Loaf |Ox Tongue (whole) | 


{Potted Ham, and Tongue | 
| Wafer Sliced | [Deviled Ham | 


|Smoked Beef | | Brisket Beef | 


So Z FEES 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. | 


DUNLOP 


Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


Libby’s Home-Baked Pork and Beans. 


Get our Book- 


det of any 
Detachable dealer or of us.| J The kind which taste even better than those 
| mother used to bake. Our Booklet, How 
TIRES THE iy | § t2.htke Good ‘Things to Eat” yours for a 
are hand-made. AMERICA postal. 
The strength of DUNLOP Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
the fabric is ne 0 e 





fully preserved. tye REPAIR OUTFIT. Chicago, Iii 


COOL FROM PROPER HOT 

y THER FOOD. 

ire which feels 
from ten to twenty degrees cooler than their 
neighbors enjoy by regulating the breakfast. 
This is a proceeding to which people who care 
comfort in hot weather are giving 

attention. 

» plan is toavoid meat entirely for breakfast; 
goodly allowance of fruit e sr cooked or 
Then follow with a saucer cor ning about 
uts, treated 
n. Add to this about two 
bread, with a meagre amount 
one cup of Postum Food 








RALSTON HEALTH 
Price, $4.99 









FOR 


SHOES nen. 


Comfort, good ap- 
pearance, fi, and the 

est materials money 
can buy areall obtained 
in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 

Campello, Mass. 

Mention this paper. 





















with a little rich cre; 
slices of entire whe: 
of butter, and serve 
Coffee. 

If one. prefers, the Grape-Nuts can be turned 
into the cup of Food Coffe giving a delightful | 
combination. By this selection of food the bodily 

r s preseryed, while the hot, carbonaceous 
foods have been left out. The result is a very 
marked difference in the temperature of the body, 
i to this comfortable condition is added the 
ainty of easy and perfect digestion, for the 
readily worked up by the digestive 


















and experiment in food and its 
ion tothe human body have brought out 
an be made use of and add 





For 34x3% Pictures, 


$5.0 


Fine achromatic lene safet 
set of three stops and socket for tripod 


Uses Eastman's light- 
proof film cartridges 
and can be loaded in 
daylight. 

shutter, 


screw. Well made and covered with 
leather, No extras,no bothersome plate 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 
Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


About this time of 
Year one wants a 


Marlin 
Repeating 





© Blue is the Dyspeptic 


Blue is the Bottle 





Rosy is the man after taking 
from the Blue bottle of 


JOHNSON’S DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 


ory and p 
modern sma 


ration of r trid; 

bores; and 1,000 other things. 
Send Stamps for Postage to 
The MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


GQOOOQO® 








Elgin Watches, 


by _ their 


superior construction, insuring 
endurance 


ra and accurate time-telling under all 
conditions of temperature, position and railway 
service, are recognized universally as 


The World’s Standard. 


They come in various sizes, for men, women and youth, encased to suit 
every taste. An Elgin watch always has the word *‘Elgin’’ engraved on 
the works. Fully guaranteed 


out Watche 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMP: 





gent free to all who write for it 


NY, 








Elgin, IL 
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| Waldorf 


Shoe, from Shop to You! 







\ Our Boys’ Waldorf combines 
best materials and work 

manship with a st 

ly found in ? 

hoes. > 

They are cheap in ? 
price simply because 
you buy them direct 
fi Sucha 
Our price 








Boys’ Waldorf, sizes 11 to 4. 





from factory 
shoe would retail at 
$1.50 at factory. $1.75 by mail or express 
prepaid. Send for Illustrated Catalogue D. 














Our Men's 
Calf, k 





st of toe. All that money 
and care can do is done to 
make Waldorf Shoes perfect. 
They would retai 
$4.00. Our 
factory. $2 
express prepaid. Two 
pairs boys’ or one 
pair each boys’ and 
men's sent for one 
mail charge of 25c. Men's Waldorf, All Sizes. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue D. 
ONG (Factory), Springfield, Ma: 







mail or 


. 
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& Wesson 


Revolver. Catalogue for a Stamp. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 








NO MORE DARNING. 








Make Old 
Stockings 
New. 


* The Stockinette Stitch” (BOOK- 

FREE nvisible 
hod of attac w feet to 
of your old. hosiery, 
than darning, and makes 
your hosiery good as new 


Racine Feet 


Made to attach to legs of your old stockings, 









white 
Agents Wanted. 
H. S. BLake & Co., DEPT. D, RACINE, Wis. 


50 cents. 
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MLE YOUTH'S COMPANION {san illustrated | 

ly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 

1.75 » year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly Issue of the paper. All 
Sdditional pages over elght—which is the number 

ven for $1.76—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

Ney, Subscriptions can commence at any time | 

luring the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
‘scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Auents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

jons. 
nt for the Companion, when sent by mail, ' 

Parmen her ade Ih a Poseonice, Moner-Order ; 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order: 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN RE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post: 
masters ure required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sont through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on thelr own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription {s paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Kemember that the publishers 
Must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All urrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot tind your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against A 
‘to renew subscription 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 

this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Yout! Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 

























f oney to strangers 
ene wals of subscriptions 











MANAGEMENT OF EPILEPSY. 


HYSICIANS are coming to 
recognize more and more 
clearly the fact that the sole, 
or even the principal, treat- 
ment of epilepsy does not 
consist in the use of drugs, but 
rather in diet, exercise, occu- 
pation, and the like. Certain 

bromide salts are still prescribed, but 
they are not used alone, and the 
hygienic management of the case is 
regarded as of at least equal impor- 
tance. 

There is comfort in this for the relatives of a 
sufferer from this most distressing disorder, for 
they can feel that the welfare of the afflicted one 
is not entirely in the doctor’s hands, but that they, 
too, can contribute largely to his comfort and the 
alleviation, if not the cure, of his malady. 

In the first place, diet is of the greatest 
importance. What is called auto-intoxication, 
that is to say, the poisoning of the system by 
certain toxic substances produced as a result of 
faulty digestion, is known to be one of the most 
common causes of an attack of the ‘falling 
sickness.” 

A victim of this disease may often be observed 
to eat gluttonously, swallowing bis food in large 
quantities and almost without mastication; and 
soon afterward he has a fit. Such a patient 
should diet carefully, the quantity of meat eaten 
being much restricted, and all the food being of a 
simple kind. Milk, when it agrees with the 
person, is an excellent food; tea and coffee are 
best avoided. The meals should be taken always 
at the same hours, and a hearty meal at night 
should be foregone. Laxatives are generally 
needed from time to time. 

The hours of sleep should be long, and there 
should be no excitement or hard study of any 
kind, especially in the evening. The bedroom 
should be alry and cool, and the bedclothing as 
light as is compatible with the necessary 
protection from cold. A cool sponge bath every 
morning, followed by a brisk rub, is advigable, 
and a warm bath for cleansing purposes should 
be taken once a week. : 

If a child, the patient need not always be kep! 
from school, but should be privileged as to hours, 
and if there are two sessions, he should attend 
but one. He should be kept back rather than 
pushed in his studies. 

Physical exercise in the open air Is often of real 
curative value, and should never be neglected. 
The discipline should be absolute, yet of the 
mildest kind possible. Of all persons, the epi- 
leptic should be ruled by love rather than fear; 
measures resulting in violent, emotional scenes 
must be shunned at all hazards. 

The ideal treatment of epilepsy is that in 
colonies established in some healthy locality, 
where patients live under pleasant and absolutely 
hygienic surroundings, subject to the constant 
direction of experienced physicians. 
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A MACAW’S RECOGNITION. 


Dogs have been known to recognize their 
masters’ portraits, and even to go so far as to 
bark at and leap toward the “counterfeit present- 
ment.” But more remarkable than any canine 
recognition is the recognition by a macaw of the 
portrait of a woman whom it hated. The story ts 
told by Northcote, an English artist. 

While Northcote was studying painting with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, he painted the portrait of 
one of the housemaids, and placed the picture on 
the parlor floor, resting against a chair, for the 
family to see it. Sir Joshua had a large macaw, 
which he often introduced into bis pictures. 
Between the bird and the housemald there was 
no little hostility, as she had to clean up after 
him, and resented his roaming habits. | 


, court, growing out of damages resulting from a! 





When the picture was placed against the chair, 
the macaw, being in a distant part of the room, | 
did not see it; but on retracing its steps, the 
bird saw the portrait of Its enemy, and with | 
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outstretched wings furiously rushed at the hated 
face, and even tried to bite it. 

Discovering that the face did not move, the 
macaw attacked the hand in the picture; as it} 
moved not, the bird marched round the picture, 
as if examining what the thing was, and then 
walked away. Again and again the macaw 
repeated the advance, the attack and the retreat. | 

The singular story was noised abroad, and 
Edmund Burke, Doctor Johnson and Goldsmith 
visited Sir Joshua’s parlor to see the exhibition. 
What made it the more remarkable was that 
when the macaw was tried with any other portrait 
it took no notice of the picture. 


JONAS IN A CROWD. 


Touching the painful position of a small man in 
a large place, the Detroit Free Press tells a story | 
of Mr. Jonas Howard, sometime of Indiana. | 
When Mr. Howard went to Congress, it says, he 
left behind him a devoted body of constituents 
who fancied that great personal benefits would 
come to them through Mr. Howard’s powerful 
presence in the halls of national wisdom. 


One of these rural adherents, a small farmer, 
with some momentous political design on his 
mind, followed Mr. Howard to Washington in 
eager pursuance of that mysterious object. He 
re umned in about five days, seemingly not much 
elated. | 

“Well, Bill,” a town acquaintance saluted him, 
“did you see Washington and Mr. Howard, an 
did you get what you went after?” 

“Ya-as, I seen Washington,” he replied, grum} 
ily, “and I seen Jonas; but Jonas couldn’ do | 
nothin’ fer me. He wuz a-havin' hard work to 
Keep from gittin’ tromped on hisself.” 





THE EXACT FIGURES. 
There was a case before a judge of a circuit 


fire which had originated in an immense oil-tank. | 
During the fire a large amount of property was 
destroyed. 


Among the witnesses was one of the men who! 
had been in charge of the tank. He had given | 
his testimony, and the lawyer for the prosecution 
was cross-examining him. 

your ame, I think you said, is Grunendyke?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You were one of the men employed to take 
care of the tank in question, were you not?” 

“Kind 0’ so.”” 

“In what capacity?” 

The witness struggled a moment with the 
question. 

“Capacity?” he suid. 

“Yes.” 


“T reckon about twenty-five thousand gallons,” 
answered the witness. | 





NARROW ESCAPES. t 


Mr. Neumann, in bis narrative of “Elephant- 
Hunting in East Africa,” thus tells of a narrow | 
escape from death: 1 


I was on the point of sitting down in the grass, 
when something that looked like a toad caught 
my eye beside my boot. Thinking I had 
inadvertently trodden on a harmless reptile, I 
was about to move my foot in compassion, when I 
noticed a black, forked tongue darting viciously 
close to my right foot; and looking more carefully, 
1 saw that what I had taken for a toad was the | 
villainous, triangular. head of a large puff-adder, | 
on whose neck | had set my foot. Its body was 
swollen as big as my thigh. 

By a providential chance I held it so fast in this | 
way that it could not move its head to strike. | 
Having my rifle by me, I put the muzzle to its 
head and sent a bullet through its brain. It 
measured four feet eight inches In length. | 


AN ODD MAIL PACKAGE. 


Strange articles occasionally tind their way into 
the mail-boxes. One package mailed in New | 
York was, to all appearance, very glad to get out 
from among its uncongenial surroundings. 


A collector one day, on opening a mail-box, 

found everything within it in motion. He began 

e out the contents, and was startled by 
hearing a shrill yelp. 

A moment later a tiny pup poked its nose 
through the parcels. It seemed delighted to see 
a human face again, after its sojourn among 
papers and parcels. 

't was carefully tagged for a Western city, and 
on the tag was a two-cent stamp. The collector 
took it to the station to which he belonged, and 
as there is no provision for sending dogs by mail, 
it was kept at the office. 


LONG SERVICE. 


The enthusiasin of an orator sometimes carries ' 
him far afield. An old negro who made a speech 
in Beaufort on one occasion, just before the close 
of the memorable year 1862, worked himself and 
bis audience up to a pitch of great excitement 
over the flag of the country. 

“We want to work for it, we want to fight for it, 
an’ we want to die for it, if we hab to!” he cried, | 
with increasing earnestness, as the time for his | 
speech to end came near, ‘ 

wor, boys,” he shouted, his voice hoarse and | 
trembl ing with excitement, “we hab libed under 
dis old flag for eighteen hundred and sixty-two 
years! We aint going to desert it now!” 





| 
| 
EXCHANGE OF COMPLIMENTS. | 


A dime museum had among its curiosities an 
“Armless Wonder” and a “Legless Marvel.” 
whose peculiar claims to the notice of mankind 
may be Inferred from these titles. 


The manager of the museum promulgated a rule 
that all excuses for absence on the part of the 
living “freaks,” caused by sickness or accident, 
must be handed in two days before Pay-day. 

“He says they must be ‘handed in,’” remarked 
the Legless Marvel to the Armless Wonder. “I 
should think you would come down flat-footed 
against that.” 

“Perhaps so.” replied the Armless Wonder, 
“but at any rate you can't kiek.” 





Wot’s de matter 


Jogging Jim jo. Slumpy! 


wid yer face an’ han's?. Got de bives? 
mpy—No. 





I got de bees.—Judge. 








“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. 
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greeable stickiness, 
no permeating 
scent, no irritation 
from Wool Soap 
using—it gives the 
skin the clean fresh- 
ness of a “dip in 


purity.” 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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FAVORITE 
RIFLE! 
F squirrels only knew, as 
enge ih the accuracy of puns 


they would make themselves 
“scarce when a boy with a 


STEVENS’ 
“FAVORITE” 











comes their way. The ex- 
treme accuracy of Stevens’ 
Rifles insures a hit every 


time 


No. 17. ‘Favorite’ with 
Open Sights, . . $6.00. 


No. 18. With Beach and 
$8.50. 


Vernier Sights, 

Boys, ask any, Gun- 
for Stevens’ 

he can't sup; 
uou direct, express paid, at 
these prices. Send Yor 

Complete Catalogue. 
4. Stevens Arms & Tool 
€o.. P.O. Box 28, 

Chicopee Falls, 
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TOO LATE TO BEGIN 


caring for the teeth, for they are about ; 
one. Good, sound, white teeth may be 
ad in old age through the use of 


Rupifoam 


the Perfect Hquid Dentifrice, which not 
only arrests and prevents decay, but kee 
the teeth white as pearls, gums healthy 
and the breath sweet. 


THE TIME TO BE 


is when the teeth first come. 
cious fragrance and soothing qualities of 
| Rubifoam please the children. | 


The deli- 





Popular price 25 cts. All Druggists. | | 
Sample Vial for a 2-ct. stamp. 
| E. W. HOYT &CO., . LOWELL, MASS. | 
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testimonial for Mellin’s Food. —M 
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MELLIN’S FOOD COMI 








Free 





My baby is nearly three years old, perfectly healthy and a living 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
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ts. NAT HALE, MAYFIELD, KY. 





produces handsome, healthy chil- 
dren because it supplies them 
with nourishment of the right 
plete development of the entire system. 
est. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes, Chief Justice of Massachusetts. Sve 





New England and Other Matters. 


Our cover-page portrait is that of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who, having been since 1882 
an associate justice of the supreme court of 
Massachusetts, has recently been appointed chief 
justice, succeeding the late Chief Justice Field. 

Justice Holmes is the son of the eminent man 
whose name he bears, and was born in Boston 
in 1841, Graduating at Harvard in the class of 
1861, he entered the military service, and although 
several] times severely wounded, continued therein 
until 1864 as lieutenant, captain and aidede- 
camp to General Wright. The war over, he 
studied law and was admitted to the bar, where 
he soon won distinguished success. 

Justice Holmes has lectured at Harvard and 
before the Lowell Institute, has edited an edition 
of ‘“Kent’s Commentaries,” and has written 
much on legal subjects. Readers of the Com- 
panion will recall his noteworthy article on 
“The Bar as a Profession,” which—comple- 
menting an article by the Lord Chief Justice of 
England—was published in this periodical in 
February, 1896. 


The world is growing better. The 
prison commissioners tell us that the Massa- 
chusetts prisons contain eleven hundred and 
thirty-eight fewer inmates than they did on 
July 1, 1898. It is also true that the total 
number of prisoners is less than it has been at 
any time for five years. To men who love their 
country and their kind, these are really more 
pleasing figures than any of the financial statistics 
that go to prove “good times.’’ 

‘ Portland,” the old geographies used to say, 
“fs situated at the head of Casco Bay, and has 
one of the finest harbors on the Atlantic coast.” 
Recent events have endorsed that statement in a 
way to gladden the heart of any Maine man. 
Eight different lines of foreign steamships have 
agreed to make the port a winter terminal, and 
during the coming winter one of the transatlantic 
liners will arrive every day—which is about as 
near as one could get toward realizing the 
familiar idea of an “ocean ferry.” 

‘When typhoid fever becomes epidemic,— 
or, better still, before it goes so far,—it does no 
harm to investigate the milkmen. There was 
an outbreak of typhoid, not long ago, in a Boston 
suburb known as Jamaica Plain, and when it 
was found that most of the stricken families 
procured their milk from one individual, the 
suspicious authorities naturally decided to visit 
his premises. They found an old well near his 
barn and outhouses, and he handsomely admitted 
that the water was “not good enough to drink.” 
But it proved that the well was not quite useless. 
He washed his cans in it. 


Helen Kellar passed preliminary examina- 
tions for Radcliffe College, the ‘Harvard Annex,” 
two years ago. Recently she passed the full 
entrance examination, which covered advanced 
Greek and Latin, elementary Greek, algebra and 
geometry. Slips pricked with the characters of 
the Braille system were placed before her, and 
on her typewriter she clicked out answers to the 
questions thus inscribed—the same questions, by 
the way, that are put in less complicated form to 
young women who can hear and speak and see. 
Now Miss Kellar is ready to matriculate as a 
student. Hers was a wonderful achievement, 
even for the wonderful girl that she is, but it 
bears an encouraging lesson to all from whom 
good gifts have been withheld: be brave, and 
cultivate other gifts. 

Sentimental pigs, four-footed and others, 
have figured in fiction, put Butffo, a pig that lives 
on Smith’s Island, near Norwalk, Connecticut, 
is a creation ot fact. Buffo belongs to the wife 
of the lighthouse-keeper. So did a cow named 
Pansy. The cow had never seen a pig until 
Buffo arrived, last spring, and at first the strange 
beast tried her nerves; but later the two became 
fast friends, so much so that, when the dog 
chased the pig, Pansy would take Buffo in her 
mouth and hold it high in the air, out of harm’s 
way. 

Unhappily this idyllic friendship had to end. 
The lady of the lighthouse found herself unable 
to care for the cow, and sold her to a farmer on 
the mainland. Soon Buffo missed its companion. 
The pig’s squeals of grief could be heard all 
over the island, and refusing to take food, it grew 
thinner day by day. St seems a certainty that 
unless Buffo is sold or given away to the same 
farmer who owns Pansy, somebody will have to 
dig a grave for a little pig somewhere on Smith’s 
Island. a 

“The sewing women of Boston" were 
to have benefited, according to his original 
intention, by the will of the late Thomas 
Thompsoa; but when the city of Boston 
wronged him, as he considered, by uniustly 
taxing his property, he changed his mind—and 
his will. Te died in 1869. Ilis wife, the late 
Elizabeth Thompson, whose fame as a philan- 


thropist is known to everybody, had enjoyed the | Rab. 
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use of the property for thirty years, never 
touching the principal. 

Now she }s dead, the net income of the three- 
million-dollar estate 1s directed to be applied 
“toward the relief and support of poor seam- 
stresses, needlewomen and shop-girls who may 
be in temporary need from want of employment, 
sickness or misfortune, in the towns of Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, and Rhinebeck, New York, the 
amount being equally divided between the two 
towns.” 

At first glance it would appear that these poor 
women will soon find themselves in clover. But 
the heirs at law are restless—and it has been 
hinted that, from a legal standpoint, the will is 
very luosely drawn. The one thing certain is 
that, whatever may be the final disposition of 
Mr. Thompson’s property, it has already accom- 
plished great good, through the benefactions of 
his admirable wife. 
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Fencing Out the Rats. 


It deepens one’s respect for the cleverness of 
rats to learn that a prominent hotel in Philadel- 
phia has had to fortify against them with tin 
clippings. The clippings came from a can 
factory, says the Record, and the narrow, 
curling strips had become so intertwined as to 
form a mass that was moved with the greatest 
difficulty by two sturdy fellows with stable forks. 


A_ bystander who was curious enough to| 


inquire what use a hotel had for such stuff was 
answered by an employé of the house, “We use 
it for rats. I mean the big, gray fellows with 
whiskers. 

“The hotel rat is bigger, bolder and wiser than 
any other rat. He laughs at traps, fattens on 
poison, and the killing or chasing of dogs, cats 
and ferrets Is his pet diversion. Even when 
energetic measures have rid us of the pests they 


are with us in in augmented force within a 
day or two. ‘They will tunnel through almost 
anything for in ible distances. 


“It is their boring ability that has given us so 
much trouble hitherto. No matter how we 
closed up their ways, the routes were 
promptly reopened. Filling the holes with broken 
glass was considered a good scheme until we 
found that, with marvellous patience, they 
removed the glass, piece by piece. 

“But we think we’ve got them now. With 
this tangled-up tin we construct a sort of abatis, 
covering all places where the beasts are likely to 
enter our cellars. They can’t get through it. 
They can’t chew it, and they can’t carry it away 
as they do broken bottles, for when Mr. Rat 
takes hold of a single strip of the tin, he finds it 
an inseparable part of a network weighing many 
pounds.’” 
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A Nest in Webster’s Hand. 


A bird that is anxious to go to housekeeping is 
no respecter of persons—or places ; hence no one 
marvels at the action of the pair of robins that, 
says the New York Mail and Express, chose 
a peculiar nesting-place in Central Park. 


These birds set up their lares and penates 
within the hollow of Daniel Webster’s strong 
left hand—or, rather, in the hand of the heroic 
bronze statue of Daniel Webster that stands 
opposite the West Seventy second Street entrance 
to the park. That big left hand, which hangs 
in an easy manner at the side, makes as fine a 
site for a nest as the heart of robin could desire. 

In fact, it is altogether too desirable. Half 
the birds in Central Park discovered the many 

ints in this particular location soon after 

the robin family moved in. More than this, 

as many of them as considered themselves 

capable ot whipping Papa Robin undertook to 
e advantage of their discovery. 

But possession is nine points of the law. 
Besides, Papa Kobin is noted for being able to 
take care of himself. Furthermore, his mate is 
not only willing but eager to assist her better 
half to protect the family hearthstone from 
desecration. 

‘The result of all this, if the park policeman on 
the beat is to be believed, was a most disgraceful 
condition ®f affairs. For days the air in the 
vicinity of the statue was filled with flying 
feathers and ornithological objurgations om 
morning till night, and the trees in the neighbor- 

were heavily fruited with asso birds 
with bloody beaks and closed eyes, moping in 
various stages of disability. 

But the robins are still in possession of their 
chosen home. 





A Dog in a Ticket-Office. 


Memory suggests few cases where a dog’s 
practical usefulness has reached the point at- 
tained by a bull-terrier which, says the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, is the property of a young 
woman employed as ticket agent at one of the 
“L” stations, 


This young woman is often compelled to take | {! 


her dinner in the small compartment set apart 
for the agent, much to her discomfort and annoy- 
ance. A few evenings ago no dinner appeared 
at the customary time. 

Half an hour later her bull-terrier strolled 
along and barked for admittance, which he 
speedily obtained. Between his teeth he carried 
a bit of paper. It was a note requesting Miss 
Blank’s presence at her home, three blocks 
distant. 

“Now, Rab,” she said to the blinking terrier, 
“Dll leave some change in front of the window. 
If any one takes more than is rightfully his in 
making change, do you take hold of him.” 

‘The dog showed his white teeth and growled. 

People who passed through the turnstile 
during the next ten minutes were somewhat 
startled at the spectacle of a scowling terrier 
sitting in the ticket-seller’s window eying a 
small pile of nickels and dimes and every person 
who swung by. It can truthfully be stated that 
no pilferings occurred, due entirely to the intelli- 
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gence, so Miss Blank asserts, of the bull-terrier, 
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“ 
| starve! Why did [I ever come West?” 
‘Tom Halsey, sailor in every inch of his | 
sturdy body, halted in his pacing the rain- | 
soaked planking of the little Western city,—it 
dimly reminded him of a wet deck,—and stared 
longingly at the brightly lighted lunch-room. ' 
‘Twenty miles of hard tramping in bleak May 
weather, mud and wind and rain, and not a! 
bite to eat! Truly a hard pinch! Why had’ 
he ever given up his snug berth as mate of 
the Elijuhk Sandhu to start West on a fool’s 
errand? 

But here he was, with no money, and no 
way to eam any, at least tive hundred miles 
from water big enough to tloat any vessel 
shapelier than a river steamboat. He thought 
regretfully of earlier days afloat, of his varied 
experiences on the cruiser Boston, of adven- 
turous voyages to Rio, and nothing, not even 
the wildest gale he had ever encountered, 
seemed half so perilous, half so hopeless, as his 
present position. For when a man is forty 
years old and without employment, the world 
is not likely to look bright. 

“Suppose T must come to it,” he repeated, 
digzing his hands deeper into his pockets and 
shifting an imaginary quid of tobacco. 
“Beggars are no choosers. Still I'll chouse a 
bit, 1 reckon. Who shall I hail for help? 
That kid in knee-breeches? No; he needs all 
his money. That girl under the umbrella? 
I’m afraid I'd seare her, and | won't scare 
women. That old man with a chin beard? 
Never! He's tight-lipped as a barnacie and as | 
crusty. No—wait, L'll try this one. Here 
goes with a signal of distress!” \ 

It was a slender young fellow, stylishly | 
dressed, with a familiar dash of something in | 
his air that took Tom’s heart. Ile stepped | 
forward with hand to his hat. “if you please, 
sir," he began—and then stopped, dumb with | 
amazewent. ‘Ihe man had brushed by without — 
a glane. | 

-\ habitual beggar would have expected this, ( 
but ‘Tom Halsey was not a habitual beggar. | 
he sight maddened him, coming as it did, 
after hours of hunger and cold. Ue shook his 
fist at the retreating figure and broke out into | 
a fury of abuse. | 

-\ group gathered about him. A policeman’s ! 
helinet appeared in the distance. He saw his | 
danger, stopped, and turning, mingled with 
the crowd. 

His heart was bitter within him. He went 
stumbling down the street, purposeless, led 














SUPPOSE I must come to it— bez or ' only by that blind instinct that leads a sailor! eyed the scud that drove across the sky. | 
| “She's blowing great guns,”’ he said. “And 


waterward, if only to the shores of a creek. : 

On he stumbled across railroad - tracks, | 
where flat cars, loaded with strange freight, 
confronted him. One huge white-wrapped 
package he noted glimmering faintly in the 
dark. At the side of the last track the road | 
ended, vanishing in a brown ooze of swift, oily 
water. By the sputtering electric light he 
could see fragments of a demolished bridge 
subsiding into the sullen tide. 

It was the “erick,” full to its banks and 
meditating mischief. He looked at it, half- 
longingly. A few steps more, and the whole cold 
misery of it would end. A figure came loitering 
out of the half-darkness, tall and roughly clad. 

“Rising fast,” be said lazily to the sailor. 
“No wonder, after five weeks of rain. It'll be! 
a flood to-morrow. Those Russian squatters 
out yonder’’—he pointed out across the dark 
levels to the westward—“‘will be wishing for a | 
drier home. They'll be lucky if they’re not 
drowned out to-night.”” 

Halsey grunted sullenly. “1 wish I had 
any home,” he said, disconsolately. 

“Hard luck?” inquived the newcomer. 

Tom Halsey nodded. 

“Anywhere to sleep ?"" 

Halsey shook his head. 

“Pshaw, and ina rain like this, and getting 
colder! Any supper?” 

Again Halsey shook his head. His new 
companion grasped him by the arm. “See 
here,” he said. “I'm not anybody. You can: 
see that. I'm just a squatter, out of a job by | 
profession. I've no work and mighty little 
money, but I’ve a little knocked-up shack | 
down here, and you're welcome tw all there is: 
in it. Come on!" 

Halsey had no power to refuse. He; 
followed back across the railroad-tracks. At 
the huge white package he stopped. ‘‘What’s 
that’ he asked. 

“That? Oh, that’s Bartruff’s new boat. | 
He’s bought it for his park. He’s ordered 
several. They say they're beauties. But 
come on! Supper’s waiting!’ 

He led the way along a muddy path to a 
shapeless structure. Ile entered and lighted a 
rude lamp. Halsey followed. 1t was a rough | 
cabin, built of any material that came to hand. 
A home-made cot stood at one side, a pine 
table on the other. .\ little stove was in one 
corner, with a box of odds and ends of fuel | 
beside it. 


| and frothing crests. 


' water, lay a heap of mingled ruins,—overturned | 





‘The squatter pointed to the cot, while he set 


N 
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to work to kindle a frugal fire in the 
stove, heat a can of coffee, and warm up 
a pan of inviting stew. “Rabbit,” he! 
said. “Killed it myself. There's my gun, 
a muzzle-lader; L can't afford car- | 
tridges!"" 7 

While the supper warmed he ques- 
tioned Halsey about his work and told 
his own story. His name was Bodley. 
As to his business, it is doubtful if he 
had entered very deeply into any. He 
was one of the Western “squatters,” the 
idle, shiftless people that live, after a 
fashion, on the river-bottoms, and pick 
up a living by any means that offers. 
Kindly, simple, not especially discon- 
tented with his life, he loitered through it 
from day to day. 

“What's the use?" he said to Halsey. 
“Why do you try to get East? Stay here 
and liveas I do. ‘There's plenty of odd 
jobs when you need to earn money, but 
most of the time you don’t. I don’t 
know as I ever want a job of regular | 
work again. I'd rather gipsy it, like this.” | 

But Halsey shook his head. Never- | 
theless, the stew was delicious, and the’ 
coffee better than that of many a fore 
castle; and as he wrapped himself in: 
Bodley’s soiled but warm blankets, he| 
found himself wondering whether, after | 
all, it would not be better to give up, to! 
settle into sume easy contentment like 
this, and let ambition and success take | 
care of themselves. It was with these 
thoughts in his mind that he fell asleep. i 

His sleep was uneasy. He dreamed of 
battles on the Boston, with the great 
guns ruaring above him, then of storms— 
storms with the masts shattering and the | 
timbers groaning. He woke at last with 
a start, to find the crazy roof overhead 
rattling and creaking in the grasp of a! 
galo—such a gale as made even an old 
sailor like him stare with wonder. 

He rose and stole to the little pane of | 
dingy glass that served as a window, and 








rising, too. If it should keep on rising!” He | 
watched a moment longer. “I wonder why 
everybody is running down the street,” he; 
thought. “Queer! It must be a fire, or a 
building blown down! I’]l wake Bodley.” 

Bodley was at the window in a moment, and 
the two men stared, perplexed, at the excited 
people hurrying down the street. Suddenly 
Bodley’s face brightened. ‘Come on!" he 
cried. “It’s the creek! It's out! Hurry!) 
Something’s wrong!” 

And the two, forgetting everything else, 
dashed down the road toward the water-front. | 

It was now a water-front in earnest. Instead | 
of the sluggish creek, with, beyond it, a stretch ; 
of brown bottom-lands, they saw before them | 
a wide and stormy stretch like a sea. Between | 
them and the farther shore—low hills that | 
formed no shelter from the gale—lay six miles 
of water, lashed by the wind into fly*mg foam 


A bay but a few miles wide may become 
terrible in a high gale. Boston learned that in 
the autumm of 1898. Tug captains in the 
upper bay of New York know it, and take 
heed to themselves when northwesters come 
roaring down over the Orange Mountains. 
But the people of the prairie city of Fillmore 
did not know it—not till that mad May 
morning in 1892, when flood and tempest | 
joined hands in the work of destruction, when | 
railroad embankments melted like salt, when 
cars foundered in breakers, and when buildings 
collapsed like paper before the blast. 

Stooping forward against the wind, clinging 
to each other for support, the men made their 
way to the edge of the water. Already a 
crowd had gathered, staring all in one; 
direction across the waves. 

Directly in front of them, at the edge of the | 


cars, fence-boards, sides of houses, truuks, | 
chairs, wagon-bodies, bits of house-wall,—even | 
a broken cabinet organ bobbing dismally in! 
the brown rollers, all mingled with minute | 
drift still more nondescript. Lialsey gave one | 
look at it, and then followed the gaze of the 
crowd. 

“Wreckage!” 
wreck?” 

One look showed. There it lay, a half a 
mile to windward, the tragic centre of the ; 
stormy scene—not a sinking ship, but a 


he cried. ‘‘Where’s the 
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Russian squatters, They were well-built 
houses, for the most part, not the ‘shacks’ of 
such ne’er-lo-wells as Bodley ; but not built to 
endure the undermining and hammering of 
those augry seas. Already those to wind- 
ward had collapsed, and what was left of them 
afforded, for the present, some lee to the 
others. It was from these collapsed houses 
that most of the wreckage had come. 

On the roofs of those that still remained, 
huddled together for protection from the cold 
wind and the flying spray, could be sea 


| Sroups of people, waiting—for rescue or death. 


Which would it be? 

“She's breaking up fast!” said Halsey. 
“We must be quick about it. Why doesn’t 
some one man a boat?” 

Even as he spoke, figures on the roof waved 
their hands appealingly, and down the wind 
caine a blown shred of their cry, like the far-off 
wail of a gull. 

Ilalsey turned savagely to the crowd about 
“What are ye gawking here for, you 
lubbers?" he shouted. “Don’t you see they’re 
drowning yonder? Where's a boat?" 

“Boat!” answered a stalwart brakeman 
near by. “Why, man, you'll find no boat here, 
except that punt of Dennett’s. And she won't 
float. Two men tried to go out in her, and 
they're bringing them to in the station now. 
We don't keep boats here!" 

He spoke with an injured air. It was the. 
air of the whole assembly. They were 
confronted with a catastrophe for which they 
could not be expected to provide. There was 
nothing to do but to watch out the spectacle. 
They stood with their hats pulled down, their 
hands in their pockets, glouiny spectators of 
the sordid, inevitable tragedy. 

Halsey glanced at Dennett's “punt.” She 
lay on her side, half-full of water, at the outer 
edge of the wreckage. One look was enough. 
She would hardly carry one person in the 
calmest of water. 

“It’s no use,” he said to Bodley, ‘no use. 
Let’s get away from here. 1 can’t stand it.” 

Just then a new figure appeared in the 
crowd. It was the young man of the evening 
before, who had treated Halsey with such 
disdain. Halsey eyed him scornfully, taking 
in every inch of him from his dainty shoes to 
his neat mustache. 

“He’d better stay at home,” said the sailor, 
grimly. ‘‘Mamma’‘s boy doesn’t belong here!’”” 

But the young man was not going home. 
He picked his way daintily through the mud 
and climbed out over the floating wreckage. 
‘There was something in his pose as he did so 
that Halsey found strangely familiar. He 
scrutinized the water, the houses, the wreckage, 
the capsized skiff, all the time keeping his 
balance on the unsteady heap. Then he 
clambered quietly back. As he passed the 
crowd, he spoke quietly to those who were 
nearest. 

“IT want some of you to come with me,” he 
said. “I need help.” 

The whole crowd followed, curious. He 
led the way back across the tracks to where, 
on its flat, lay the great white something that 
Halsey had noted the night before. Halsey 
clenched his fist. ‘The boat!” he shouted. 
“Why didn’t I think of it before?” 

The young man leaped lightly to the car, 
took out his knife, cut the lashings of the 
canvas, threw it off, and showed beneath the 
boat—a fine new skiff, large, trim and shapely. 
The crowd broke into a roar of approval. 
Halsey nudged his companion adiiringly. 
“She’s a beauty!’ he said. “But what’s he 
talking about?” 

The young man was saying something, 
speaking in that same authoritative tone that 
Halsey had heard before somewhere. He 
found himself listening against his will. 

“See here, thé young fellow was saying, 
“we've got to save those people. If we don’t, 
they’ll drown within the hour. I'm going to 
take this boat and row out to them. The 
owner ought to be glad. If he isn’t —’ He 
paused. 

“We'll make him sorry !”’ came a voice from 
the crowd. 

“Exactly—we'll make him sorry. Now I 
want, first, to get this boat to the water. And 
I want, next, to get somebody to row out with 
me. I want a volunteer!” 

A dozen pushed forward, but he motioned 
them back. ‘Wait a moment,” he said. ‘“1’m 
nt through. Fam glad to see so many willing, 
but mere willingness won't do. I must have 
the man that can do it. Is there any man here 





foundering village, the little settlement of the 


that has ever pulled in a sea like that, or ina 
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blow like this’ Ff not, PM go alone. 
not the day for beginner 

‘There was silence. ‘The men looked at him, 
at each other, and at the water. Onee again 
they heard the faint, birdlike call for help. ‘Then, 
with a bound, Halsey sprang upon the car, and 
faced the man defiantly. 

“Listen to me,” he said. “I'm a sailor, and 
I've rowed in seas like this, and a blame sight 
bigger than this. And [ll do it again any day, 
whether 1 tind a man to do it with me or not, 
But ask you this: Who are you that pick 
und choose men to risk their lives with you? 
You're younger than I], You're smaller. Who 
ure you that I should risk myself with you’ 
-\nswer me that!” 

‘The young man met his look frankly. “You 
are right,” he said. “quite right. 1 will tell you 
who | am, and then you may tell me who you 
are, ‘That is only fair. But 1 think you will 
own that J ought to command this party. 1am 
Arthur Elmer, ensign on the United States ship 
flaho, absent on sick leave," and he dropped 
unconsciously into the manner of the officer. 

Halsey looked at him a moment, then, bringing 
his feet together and raising his hand in salute, 
answered, “And I am Thomas Halsey, late 
seaman on the cruiser Boston, waiting orders." 

‘The shout that arose from the crowd drowned 
the gale, and carried hope to the shivering group 
on the wave-washed roofs. 

“Out with the boat!’ commanded the young 
officer, and a dozen lifted it to their shoulders. 

Mt that instant a figure ran up—a portly man, | 
out of breath with running. “What are you 
doing with my boat?" he shouted. “Drop it!” 

“Go on!” said the officer, gently. 

“Drop it this moment!" the man shouted. 
That is my boat. Drop it, or —"" 

‘The officer motioned to the men. ‘They went 
on with their work. ‘Then he turned to the 
purple-faced owner. “That may have been 
your buat.” he said, “and it may be yours again. ; 
-Just now it belongs to those 
poor people out there. It 
is theirs, and we are going 
to take it to then.” 
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The crowd shouted 
assent. 
“And what is more,” 


young Elmer went) on, 
“if you don't let us have 
it quietly, [| rather fancy 
that some of our friends 
here may take measures, 
to quiet you!" He looked 
significantly at the men 
about him. ‘They pressed 
closer, 

“Oh! said the owner, 
“Take the boat. ‘Take any- 
thing. I didn't quite under- 
stand,” and he retreated, 

“In with her!” cried the 
otheer. In a moment: she 
was atluat in the quiet 
water behind a broken 
building, and the next she 
was riding the waves, the two men at th 
driving into the crests that came smok 


» oars, 






ler. “*Keep her head to,’ said the ¢ 1 “It's 
the only way! Pull for all you're worth, or 
we'll never do it!" 

Pull! It was heart-breaking work. She was 


a stanch little craft, but many a wave c 
crashing on her bows, and the rests struck her 
like angry hammers. Water was in 
her bottom before they were half-way 

They tugzed in silence, with teeth set and 
muscles tens -\s the bow was thrust out over 
the short waves the blast caught harder at it: 
now and again some greater wave met them 
with heavy impact, bringing them to a dead 
stand, racking every sinew. 

Then suddenly a faint cheer came from the 
shore. Halsey glanced over his shoulder. ‘The | 
little cluster of houses lay but a few fathoms 
ahead, and the boat ran into their lee. 

“Slow !"" said the ensign. “Slow, or they'll 
swamp us. Bail her dry first, and then we'll 
begin. Start with the worst house, yonder to | 
windward, and be careful they don’t jump!" 

Slowly and carefully they filled the little boat 
with timid women and wonder-eyed children, 
and made their way shoreward, rolling and 
plunging, in constant peril of swamping. A 
xreat cheer went up as they passed the rescued 
into the hands that waited to receive them. 

Then out again. Six trips they made; six 
Jattles with the gusts and waves that seemed to 
battle desperately with them for each life, the 
laore desperately as they neared the last. 

‘The final trip was the worst. Their muscles 

were yielding with fatigue, and the young 
sin, by no means recovered from his illness, 
Was growing weaker every moment. Only two 
remained two aged Russians, man and wife, 
Veak-ninded with years and terror, who had 
finally to be dragged into the boat by main 
strength, 
‘They were near the shore, almost in’ shelter, 
when suddenly a wave bigger than the rest 
caught them. ‘The ensign’s weakened ans 
Sielded, the boat turned into the trough of the 
sea. Perhaps there was a fence-post projecting 
Veneath the water. Whatever the cause, over 
she went, and the four were thrown into the 
chilly water, 

Perhaps the crowd cried out. 
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Halsey did not 
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hear them. He heard only the plunging of the ! 
water in his ears, and tasted the foulness of it in 
his mouth, grieving childishly that he could not 
die in the clear green of sea-water, as his fathers 
had died. And then all came clear again: he 
saw the overturned boat, with the ensign 
clinging to it, the old man supported on his | 


ann. | 


“Save the woman!” the ensign was crying. ' modest, but could not. A Western crowd knows | life. 


And Halsey saved her. 
struggled out to them. 
hands extended, and with blinding, strangling 
effort they clambered back to life. 

Then, just as they stepped on dry land, young | 
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Elmer, whiter than death, staggered and sank 
back, unconscious. Halsey caught him, picked 
him up as if he had been a child, and pushing 
every one aside, carried him to the warm railroad- 
station, and laid him on a bench. 

““Pake care of him,” he said. ‘Take care of 
him, for, by heaven, he’s worth it!" 

‘Then he would have turned away, being 


Halsey found himself no longer friendless and 
no longer without employment. 


HERRERT BATES. 
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RS. MILLIS looked tired, and her steps | 
M were weary and listless as she went to | 
and fro between her ironing-table and | 

the kitchen stove, above which the heat shim- 
mered fiercely on that hot June day. She had 
been doing up shirts and other starched things | 
all the morning, and felt “ready to drop.”” | 
Spread out on the clothes-rack was a volumi- | 
nous ruffled, tucked and embroidered white skirt, 
which had cost Mrs. Millis nearly two hours of 
hard and painstaking effort to iron into its present | 
state of dainty perfection. The rack held several 
waists and white aprons, most beautifully ironed 






educational value to her, and she would huve a 
good time. We will consider the matter farther 
when I visit you.” 

This letter had thrown Lucy into a flutter of 
excitement. She declared that it had been “the 
dream of her life” to visit her Aunt Phobe and 
the city. 

Mrs. Parker was a childless widow with a 
large income. She lived in a fine house in the 
city, but spent the greater part of her time and 
money in carrying forward various philanthropies 
and charities. She was a woman of great guod 
sense and genuine kindness of heart. although 





at the expense of Mrs. Millis’s not over abundant ; somewhat eccentric in her ways, and often sharp 


strength. 


belonged to “daughter."* 
‘There was an 













ham waist still to be ironed when Mrs. 















Millis set her iron on the stove, wiped the 
perspiration from her tlushed face on her 
faded calico apron, and goir a stairway 
in a corner of the room, opened the door 
and called out gently 

Daughter! © daughter 

“Well?” replie I's voice, 

“Could you come down and peel some 
potatoes for dinner and set the table? I 


cant finish up your waists before noon ii i 
stop to do it.” 

“I don’t see how I can very well stop 
to do it now, mother. I’ve reached a place 
in my embroidery where I can't very well lay it 
down, and } want to put some lace in the neck 
of my silk waist before dinner.” 

“Well, you needn't come down, then,” said 
Mrs. Millis, gently and patiently. “I'M finish 
the ironing after dinner.” 

Mrs. Millis put away her ironing-board, and , 
taking a tin pan from the pantry, went slowly 
down the cellar stairs to get the potatees for 
dinner. Her step was slow and plodding, and | 
she was so faint from weariness that she put out 
her hand and caught at the stair-railing to save 
herself from falling when she was half-way 
down the stairs, 

Lucy Millis looked very cool and comfortable , 

sitting in a low rucking-chair by an open, shaded 
window upstairs. She wore a loose-fitting and 
daiutily pretty blueand-white plaid gingham 
morning 4 and a white apron without crease 
or wrinkle in it. In her well-kept white hands 
was a nearly completed fancy mat, which she 
had been embroidering for the past month. The 
mat and a set of four smaller mats to match it | 
were intended to be a present to Luey'’s Aunt 
Phoebe Parker, who lived ina large city several 
hundred iniles from the Millis farm. 
‘had before her the joyful) prospect of | 
visiting her Aunt Phebe. who was her father's 
sister, It had been many years since Sunt 
Pha-he had visited her brother, but she had 
written that she intende! to do so some time , 
during the coming summer, and she had closed | 
her letter thas: 

“That daughter of yours must be ‘ouny lady 
by this time. Tf you can spare her, perhaps [1] 
bring her home with me and give her a taste 



















elaborately trimmed plaid | attributes quite foreign to her. 


All the starched things on the rack | and blunt of speech. 


Lucy was fond of investing this aunt with 
She always 
thought of her as arrayed in long trailing 
silk and velvet robes, and as reclining on 
luxurious velvet couches, 


with costly perfumed 








jewelled fingers. No doubt she fed on the 
daintiest dishes, and the plain fare of the | 
Millis farm and the cheap and simple table 


“Lucy * # * ‘TOOK LIFE EASY." "* 


appointments would be shocking and unpleasant 
to her. Lucey was thinking of these things, 
when she heard heavy and plodding foutsteps on 
the kitchen floor below, and her father called up 
the stairway a moment later: 

“Up there, daughter?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Your ma up there?” 

“No, father. I guess she's out in the milk- 
house or down in the cellar." 

“Well, here’s a letter from your Aunt Phoebe 
that Job Ackley brought out from town. She'll 
be here to-morrow.” 

“Why, father!” 

‘There was a rustle of starched skirts in the 
stairway and the sound of hurrying footsteps on 
the stairs. Lucy appeared at the stairway door 
just as her mother came up from the cellar. 

“Let me see the letter, please, father! Aunt 
Phoebe coming tomorrow? It isn’t possible!" 

“There, there, daughter, don't get excited,” 
said Mrs. Millis. 

“I thought she wasn't coming until fall,” said 
Luey, as her father handed her the letter. 

“She's changed her plans, and says she'll be 
here to-morrow." 

“Oh, dear, dear!" said Lucey. “.\nd nothing 
is done that I wanted done before she came, 
and there's no time tu do anything now. Dear, 
dear!” 

“1 yuess, daughter, that my own sister will not 
be ashamed of her brother’s home, as lony as it's 
clean and comfortable as this house is, and we 
give her a real welcome. The home in which 
we were children together wasn't half as good 
and comfortable as this. Don't you worry about 








fanning herself | 
fans held in- 
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we're just plain country folks. She isn't that 
kind.” 

“But I did want to make lots of changes and 
do ever so many things before aunty came, 
father.”’ 

“I'm glad you can’t do them, daughter. We'd 
| better go right on in the way we're used to, ard 
\ in the way best suited to people in our walk i: 

Phwbe must have changed a good deil 


Men formed a line and little about the sea, but it knows a man when it | in the ten years since I saw her if she woud 
Ropes were thrown, | sees one, and it knows what to do for him, and | expect anything else from us.” 


| It may have been because she was the only 
one left of their six children that Mr. and 
, Mrs. Millis were so unwisely indulgent toward 
“daughter.” They never called her by any other 
name, and this was not altogether pleasing to 
Lucy. All the tenderness and affection expressel 
in the word sometimes counted for less with ber 
‘than the fact that “ ‘daughter’ sounded so oki. 
fashioned." 
| Yet although the neighbors said that Lucy 
}a spoiled child, she was not a bad girl. 








She 
had only become inditferent to her duty as the 
, daughter of a not very strong and always 


‘overworked mother. Lucy seemed to accept 
exemption from certain household duties as ber 
just right and due. All the hard and conmon- 
place tasks that constituted the drudgery of 
life she relegated to her mother, who bore the 
burden patiently and silently, while Lucy did 
fancy work, played the guitar. trimmed over her 
hats, remodelled her dresses, read novels, and, a> 
the neighbors said, ‘took life easy.” 

But she honestly tried to be useful when she 
knew that her aunt's arrival was so near at 
hand. She “tlew around,” with gloved hands 
and her pretty hair guarded from dust by a 
towel pinned over it, working hard to make 
everything “look nice.’ 

She had her mind quite made up as to Aunt 
| Phoebe’s appearance. She had expected to see 
I distinguished-looking, elegantly-clad woman, 
| with a jewel here and there. This, to Lucy's 
: unsophisticated mind, was the ordinary, every- 
, day appearance of the city woman of wealth. 

But next day there urrived a stout, elderly 
woman, clad ina plain brown cloth dress rather 
the worse for wear. Her iron-gray hair was 
combed back under an almost perfectly plain 
brown straw bonnet, less expensive than most 
of the bonnets Lucy saw at the village church on 
Sunday. Her wedding-ring and a small jet pin 
took the place of the display of jewelry Lucy 
had expected. 

Grasping Mrs. Millis by both hands, Aunt 
Phebe exclaimed, ina decidedly masculine voice: 

“Well, Harriet, how do you do? Not real 
well, Hartiet, or you wouldn’t look so tired out. 
1 hope you haven't been fussing and flurryins 
any over my coming. If there's anything | do 
dislike, it’s for my own kin or any one else to 
make a big hurrah when I visit them. ‘This is 
your Lucy, I suppose? She doesn't look worked 
down, anyhow! Come and give your old aunty 
a kiss, my dear!” 

Lucy went forward in her spotless and dainty 
organdy gown with its ribbons fluttering, un- 
aware that Aunt Phobe’s keen eye had already 
taken in every detail of the dainty and expensive 
costume, and contrasted it with Mrs. Millis's 
faded brown dress and little strip of white apron. 
Aunt Phabe had contrasted also Lucy’s delicate, 
soft hands with her mother’s, which were hard 
and toil-worn, with bent and calloused fingers. 

After dinner Aunt Phobe said, in her some- 
what imperious voice: 

“Now, Harriet, let’s go out, you and I, on the 
front porch, and sit there in the shade and have 
a good visit, while Lucy does up the di 
‘Then she must come out and visit with 

Lucy looked aghast. Mrs. Millis seemed per- 
plexed, and said, with some hesitation : 

“IL guess, Pha:be, that maybe Id better do the 
dishes while daughter visits with you. She 
isn’t dressed for kitchen work.” 

“Oh, let her put a big apron over her finery 
and go ahead. Nimble feet and fingers like hers 
ought to make quick work. Come, let's have a 
talk about old times, when we lived in Hadley. 
You just flax around, Lucy, and see if you can't 
join us in an hour.” 

Aunt Pharbe locked her arm within that of 
Mrs. Millis and walked away with her, while 
Lucy, for ahnost the first time in her life, st 
about doing the work that her mother had never 
asked her and she had never offered to do. 

When Lucy joined her aunt and mother on 
the porch, her Aunt Pha-be said: 

“Well, your mother has been having a nice 
rest, and she looks as if she needed it. We 
must make her rest more. She says she’s got a 
table-cloth she must hem this afternoon, but | 
tell her that she'd better let you do it. Don't 
you think so, too, Lucy? 

“{—I—never hemmed a table-cloth yet, \unt 
\ Phorbe.” 

“Oh, didn't you? Well, it’s a good thing for 
a girl to be able to do such things. She can 
‘help her mother a good deal that way. Your 
| mother has been showing me some of your 
embroidery, and it’s beautifully done, and Pn 
| glad you can do it, although embroidery is less 
in demand on a farm than other kinds of sewinz. 
Bring out the tablecloth and two needles, an! 
‘you hem one end of it while I hem the other, 
and your mother can sit here and tell us if we 
don’t do it right.” 

) (Lucy flushed slightly, and did as her gaunt 























of city Jife for a few months. It would be of your Aunt Phwbe being ashamed of us because | commanded. Indeed, people usuaBy otaged 
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had the force to resist her. 
‘The hemming of the harsh, stiff cloth was pear bed, the brute turned and whisked back 

not an easy task, but Aunt Pho:be talked so, over the ridge, seemingly very much frightened, 

entertainingly of her travels while she and Lucy | but I failed to laugh at his fright. 

worked that the afternoon passed quickly. T sat down and picked out the prickly-pear 
When half past five came Mrs. Millis said: spines, while the coyote sat down on the opposite 
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Mrs. Parker, and neither Lucy nor her mother | would have resulted in his biting me. At least, | ridge and looked at me. 


A strong desire to kill; 


Warren L. War 
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relief a group of swarthy faces—threatening, 


|{ thought so. As I rolled over in the prickly-! the brute took possession of me. I prolonged my | mocking, hideous faces. 
hunt till dark, trying in every way possible to get © 
within gunshot, but he could not again be fooled. 
1 saw his exact counterpart the other day at a 
sheep-camp in northern Utah, but [ tried no 
tricks with him. 


At the junk's bow and stern were stationed 
those who were to hurl the grappling-hooks : 
ranged between these on the outer rims of the 
boats were oarsmen, sweating at their toil: 
Inassed near the centre were the fighters, armed 


“TI must go in and set the table for tea now.” 

“Supposing Lucy does it while you and I 
take a walk in the orchard? It looks so cool 
there now. Run along, Lucy, and your mother 
and 1 will come in in time to make the tea.” 

Aunt Pho-be had a low, easy phaeton sent out 
from the city for her use while at the farm, and 
she took Mrs. Millis out on many a pleasant 
drive, while Luey stayed at home and did the 
work. There were a few long rides for Luey, 
tov, during which Aunt Phebe so set the girl's 
duty before her that soon, of her own accord, 
she began to lighten her mother’s burdens, 

Mrs. Parker stayed unti) October, and a week 
before the time she had set for her departure she 
said, one morning at the break fust-table : 

“I'm going home a week from to-day, and 
Sister Harriet is going with me.” 

“Q Phoebe, I—I—coukin't!” said Mrs. Millis. 

“Nonsense!”” exclaimed Aunt Phabe. “I'd 
like to know why not, when you have an active, 
capable girl like Lucy to take your place. You've 
earned the right to a trip anda rest. You'll enjoy 
the city, and there are those cousins of yours 
living there that you’ve always wanted to visit. 
You're going!” 

It was Lucey who said: 

“Oh, you must, mother, you must! Father 
and I can get along very well, can’t we, father?” 

“Certainly, daughter, certainly. You’d better 
xo, Harriet.” 

“Oh, she’s going!” said Aunt Phobe, decid. | 
edly. ‘And when she comes home, which won't 
be for at least a month, Lucy shall come and) 
make me a long visit.” | 

Mrs. Millis came home looking ten years 
younger than when she went away. Then Lucy 
made her visit, returning at the end of three 
months a far wiser girl, and far more worthy of 
all the love in her mother's shining eyes and 
smiling face as she held out her arms and said : 

“Daughter !"" 
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N the fifties, when you could count on your 
| fingers the Chinese ports open to foreign com- 
merce, the Heather Bell was as stanch a 
sailing craft as ever flaunted the Union Jack in 
| the face of a black flag. She made weekly runs 
between Ningpo and Shanghai for the Sassoons, | 
a princely house of tea and opium merchants. 
Occasionally a missionary or tourist sought 
passage, for the [eather Bell was the only 
foreign vessel in those days which scudded 
along that strip of coast, being merchantman, 
passenger boat, treasure ship, armed cruiser, all 
in one, and a small one at that. 

It was a marvel that this boat, in the ten years | 
or so of its existence, had never once run foul of : 
Pirates, for the turbid waters of the Yellow Sea 
at that time bore many an unwieldy Chinese 
junk roving for plunder. Not but that the 
Heather Bell had been in danger; very often 
had her arrowy sides cut the path of a monster 
junk, whose griftin-carved prow seemed to bulge 
out its wooden eyes in helpless rage at the 
slipperiness of its prey. 

Chinese pirate junks were then, and are now 
for aught I know, gruesomely picturesque, with 
their lines superbly curved in characteristic 
Chinese style, their bows fearfully and wonder- 
fully carved, their colors laid on in barbaric 
intensity, as if calculated at once to fascinate 
and terrorize the victim. Their weapons of 


‘warfare were rude but deadly, and their armor 


Fooling A Coyote. 


PIONEER who had trav- 
elled from Indiana to 
Z Orexon with ox-teams | 
once told an amusing 
story of his attempt to | 
play a practical 
joke on a coyote: 
Of the thousands 
of coyotes that we 
saw in our over- 
land trip, not one 
has ever shown @ 
particle of aggressive 
spirit, and “to run like 
a scared voyote’’ was 
our phrase to express 
the superlative dexree 
of speed and fright. 





‘ consisted chietly of men. 





Every chink was 
literally stuffed with yellow-skinned savages. 
‘They swarmed at the vars, the masts, on decks, 
under and between them. 

But these heathen battle-ships were clumsy 
things; in a pointblank set-to with a bark like 
the Heather Bell, they were about as mettle- 

some as floating wood-piles. 
Qne April afternoon the 
fae Ieather Bell ran to the mouth 
of the wpo River and foamed 
out to sea just asa gray sky met 
a prayer sea in the dusk of 
twilight. On board were a motley but intelligent 
crew of Dutch and Chinese, a stubby but deter- 
mined little Dutch captain and three passengers : « 
my mother, who was trying salt water as a 
change from the malarious mission compound at 
Ningpo; a fresh-cheeked young Englishman, 









OF THE 
athéer B 


A True Incident. 


| with long knives, darts, and a firearm or two. 
At the head of the mainmast was the nucleus of 
| the whole horrid array—a single man armed to 
the teeth — guarding that concentrated bit of 
death and destruction, the “stinging pot.” ‘This 
was merely a smooth jar filled with a smooth, 
jheavy, black liquid, which had a tendency to 
| explode when brought into sharp contact with 
| an enemy's decks. 
1 suppose no one but pirates themselves know 
the composition of this infernal broth, brought to 
| fatal perfection through ages of warfare. It has 
the power of dealing out a dozen different kinds 
the face of the waters, his eyes becoming fixed of death; its mere physical impact can smash 
on a point where sky met sea and the night a score of skulls; when once it has scratched 
seemed to be condensing into a globule of denser , itself into a blaze, it flames for a long time; no 
black. Half curiously, half stupidly, the man extinguisher for its peculiar fire is known; the 
watched the thing grow, shift its position, and fire, moreover, spreads with lightning rapidity, 
finally assume shape and direction. The black | and it strangles with sickening fumes those whom 
ball was evidently rolling toward the Heather it does not touch. 
Bell, and with a start back to alert conscious-; Whether the captain had cold chills as he 
ness the man realized that it was a junk, and | caught sight of the solitary man up in the 
probably one of hostile intent, for not a light shadows of the masthead, history does not say; 
glimmered in the whole inky mass, and her but at any rate he spoke some very earnest words 
course was plainly as swift as possible toward to Mr. I., who stood by his little cannon as 
the Heather Bell. ‘ meditatively as if marking out the heads of a 
At the first sharp alarm the captain rolled on | sermon, instead of the long, black-haired pates 
deck slowly, phlezmatically, as usual, but with | of half a thousand pirates a few yards distant. 
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‘THE PIRATES DEEMED THEIR FATE INEVITABLE. 


One day, while strolling with my gun over» Anglo-Saxon vim and enterprise, and last but not | bullet eyes a-glitter. 


some rolling hills in Oregon, I got occasional , 
glimpses of a coyote following me. He appeared | 


least, Mr. 1., a thin, nervous, and withal wiry | 
incarnation of Scotch pluck, then on leave of 


i 
With quiet promptness he gave thecrew their | 
orders. ‘The Dutchmen to a man sprang to | 





Evidently the pirates were too anxious 
to secure the treasure-boat undamaged, 
and too sure of their prize to waste 
ammunition. Once having secured a 
good grip on her by means of grappling- 
heoks, it would be an easy matter to 
swarin on deck, brush off into the sea her 
handful of defenders, and then at their 
leisure how] over the division of the 
spoil. Divining these tactics, the captain 
gave orders to hold fire until the last 
moment. Nearer and nearer loomed the 
reat, dusky object. 

Suddenly the oarsmen burst into a 
harsh singsong to quicken the final 
mighty strokes which would bring them 
alongside. A wild shout as of victory 
already won broke from the massed 
centre on the junk, but it was promptly 
interrupted by the reports of two can- 
non, six swivel - guns, eight rifles, two 
shining, new revolvers, and the smoth- 
ered cry of a woman. : 

The shots seemed to have struck 
home, for with howls of rage the grap- 
pling-irons were fiercely swung, but fell 
wide of the mark. ‘There was time to 
reload, and then a second attempt of 
the pirates with their grappling-hooks, 
still unsuccessful, was met by the 
captain’s sharp command, “Fire!” and 
again the ininiature armament spat in 
the faces of the yellowskins. 

This time every shot told. There 
was a wild heaving toward the centre 





| who was “doing” the outer rim of China with | his jaw squared into bulldog grimness, and his of the mountain of men, where a ball from Mr. 


1.’s six-pounder had laid Jow a large swath of 
writhing human beings. 
‘The struggle now was hand to hand, and darts 


exceedingly sleepy and lazy, shambling along as | absence from the Presbyterian mission at Ningpo. 
if half asleep. As for me, I pretended not to see} ‘The human freight, however, was merely 
him, although I was secretly planning how I ' incidental to the vessel’s real charge, which was 
might fool him. But not until nearly four o'clock a snug pile of silver ingots down in a secret 
in the afternoon did I get the chance. compartment of her hold—a m of silver that 

In crossing a ridge I found a large, dead, fallen would net Messrs. Sassoon & (Co. some fifty 
tree. I walked on, as if going down into the next , thousand taels. 
hollow ; but as soon as I was sure that my head As the Hollander, the Englishman and the 
had sunk out of sight, I slipped back and lay | Scot smoked and chatted that night after dinner, 
behind the log. My scheme was to frighten the the youngest of them, glancing around the walls 
brute, not to kill him, so L put aside my gun. of the cabin, said: 

It was some minutes before | saw him coming | “Jolly lot of arms you carry, captain. I was 
down from the crest of the opposite ridge. ‘The | examining your two cannon and the swivel-guns 








action, but every Chinaman, deaf to the captain's | flew thick in answer to the fire. One instant 
thrcatenings for this world and the next, blind) more, and the hooks would grip them, the 
even to his pointed pistol, slunk, one by one, ‘ savages would leap on deck in fury, and by 
below. The young Englishman, scen‘ing the | very force of numbers stamp out every vestige 
blood of battle, was on deck next in order to | of human life. 

the captain, and although panting for active! Down in the cabin, unconscious of her sur- 
service, was promptly detailed to keep his eye roundings, deaf to the roar of guns, numb to the 
and his beautiful new revolvers levelled on the | quivering of the timbers which stood between 
pilot, who showed signs of wavering. Mr. | her and death, my mother worked at her task of 
L, his nervous, intellectual face sharpened by | handing up powder in a sort of quiet frenzy. 
anxiety, nevertheless placed himself coolly in; Suddenly an indescribably awful sound pierced 
charge of one of the two six-poundsrs of which | to the centre of her being —the concentrated 
the vessel boasted; the captain was at the other | shriek of mingled disappointment, rage and 


gnarled roots of the tree held the trunk a little 
off the ground, so [ could see beneath it. ‘Ihe’ 
coyote was apparently satisfied that I was, 
moving along, for he came on. 

After he reached the bottom of the hollow and , 
started up the slope toward me he was out of my 
sight, and must be so until within ten feet of the | 
log, unless he should diyerge from his straight | 
course up the hill. 

Finally he appeared, slinking along, apparently 
half asleep. As he passed around near the 
gnarled roots of the tree, I gathered myself for ; 
a spring and drew in my breath for a shout. 

The instant he showed himself I plunged 
forward frog-fashion, landing directly in front of 
him, and uttering yells so hideous that they, 
almost frightened me. 

‘The coyote was taken completely by surprise. 
Tle shrank back so suddenly that his loose hide 
seemed to slip forward over his head. Exactly 
the reverse of what I expected happened. He | 
made a desperate dash straight at me, viciously 
clicking his wicked teeth within a foot of my 
nose. 

I scrambled backward down the hill as fast 
as 1 could. The coyote followed, snapping ' 
furiously. There was a broad patch of healthy | 
prickly-pears, and I got among them, but did not 
notice the fact for a minute or two, as I was 
otherwise engayed. 

There was no time for me to get on my feet. 
‘The brute pressed me so close that a lost second | 





on deck. They're in prime order, although that 
grinning heathen at your wheel told me blandly, 
‘Guns no fightee, only scaree off pilates. Pilates 
no likee thunder devils.’ Oh, by the way, I 
saw tio black hulks in the dim distance before 
eoming down! Pirates, do you think ?” | 

‘The captain ‘thought,’ but said nothing, | 
unless a Dutchman's “Och!” aimed interroga- | 
tively through the centre of a blue ring of 
tobavco smoke can be said to constitute speech. | 

Nothing daunted, the fresh-cheeked young 
Englishinan rattled on: “Civsar! But I rather 
wish, you know, that those black specks would 





gun. 

Down below, in the cabin, my mother, straining 
her ears for the slightest sound, wished herself a 
man as she frantically strove to stir sparks of 
courage in the five breasts of the panic-stricken 
Chinamen; then, with that self-possession which | 
often comes to the most timid women at crises, ) 
she saw in a flash her opportunity. Cartridges ' 
and powder in huge leathern sacks stood near . 
the gungway. The two men detailed to pass up 
these supplies of ammunition were valuable as ; 
fighters, so she coolly assumed authority, and | 
ordered them to go above and leave the care of | 


terror from a thousand savage throats. It was 
not human, it was bestial. It was a sound to 
hear once ina lifetime and remember to eternity. 
For little Mr. I.'s third careful aim had brought 
down the “stinging pot’ into the very midst of 
the brewers of it. 

Confused already by the darkness, the roar 
and smoke of guns, the gruans of their wounded 
and dying, the pirates, at this disaster, fell into 
a panic. In a few seconds a mighty blaze, at 
first struggling with thick, black rolls of smoke, 
leaped free and strong and terrible to light the 
sky. With the fatalisin of superstitious men, 


turn out to be Malays. Awfully good adventure | the ammunition to herself and her one servant, | the pirates deemed their fate inevitable. the 


to tell when I get home! ‘Pon my word, I'd 
prefer presenting the governor with a pirate 
pigtail, even to a Bengal tiger's fore-paw!"" and 
he produced with pride a brace of new pistols. 

Mr. [. smiled a kindly response to the boy’s 
enthusiasm, but the captain, who bore on his left \ 
cheek the dull red trail of a Malay cutlass, and | 
had lost two fingers in a sea scuttle off Formosa, 
merely emitted another oracular “Och!” 

Outside, the watch and the pilot had the night 
to themselves. Something had happened to the 
weather. Winds of every kind seemed to have | 
tled space. The sails flapped languidly ; bow and 
stern seesawed on waves that were fast sinking 
into oily smoothness; a sultry numbness seemed 
to have paralyzed all moving things; the 
Heather Bell was becalmed. 

Struggling against sleep, the wokout scanned 








Tsenzieu, who, although a Chinaman, was 
faithful and brave. 

Thus with swiftness, thoroughness, and 
with almost breathless silence, the men and the 
one woman of this David of a boat prepared 
for a desperate throw at the approaching 
Goliath. 

The calm of the atmosphere favored the 
enemy, for long, lithe oars, bank on bank, bore 
the ko-mang-ting (* centipede-vessel "") rapidly 
through the quiet sea. Soon the steady creak 
and swash was audible to the strained ears on 
the Heather Bell, Although all her lanterns 
were quenched, the bright starlight made her 
visible, while it clearly revealed to her people 
the huge outlines and, as she came nearer, the 
man-packed decks of the junk. Now and then 
the yellow glare of a torch brought into startling 


vengeance of their gods implacable, and there- 
fore made no attempt to strangle the devouring 
flames. 

Like frightened rats, they huddled to the sides 
of the junk; many whose garments caught fire 
leaped with frenzied yells into the sea; scores 
fell in swoons, overcome by the horrible stench ; 
a few, with more presence of mind and alive to 
the possibility of further attack from the “white 
devils," sprang to the oars. Slowly the maimed 
ko-mang-ting crept away, a ship of fire laden 
with cursing, fainting, perishing human beings. 

And the phlegmatic captain, on his return to 
Ningpo, exclaimed, with unwonted enthusiasm 
to my father, “Och, yes, Meester K., your vife 
she a fery prave vooman, but that liddle Scoteh 
missionary, he fight like the teffil!” 

ANTHA KNOWLTON MILLER. 
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Current Topics. 


Trade-unionsare combinations of employ¢és 
for their mutual benefit. ‘Trusts are combinations 
of employers for their mutual benefit. It is not | 
easy to see how the members of one can logically | 
object to the existence of the other, or refuse to 
recognize the other as a legitimate organization. 






























Turning - points in the world's his- 
tory are getting to be rather frequent; but the 
globe-trotters of the future need not be surprised 
if during the next twenty years they read this 
announcement: “Through tickets to the Kast. 
Indies ria Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and the 
Persian Gulf.  Stop-over at Damascus and 
Bagdad. Change of cars for old Palmyra, the 
Dead Sea and North Arabia.” 

A government inspector of food 
products recently brought into court samples , 
of soda-water syrups used in the majority of 
fountains. Not one of them contained a particle | 
of fruit juice. Ammonia, salicylic acid and other 
chenicals constituted the bases of the flavors, 
while colors were added by aniline dyes. The | 
drug-clerks'-shorter-hours bill has never become 
a law, but if drug clerks would drink freely of 
such soda-water syrups as they daily deal out to 
customers, their hours and their years would be 
materially shortened. 

The sinking of the ‘Merrimac’ at 
Santiago de Cuba has come to be generally 
regarded as an error. ‘That fact does not, how- 
ever, detract from the memorable heroism of the | 
deed performed by Hobson and his comrades. 
Beyond doubt the charge of the Light Brigade at | 
Balaklava was an error. “‘Some one had blun- | 
dered ;* but it was not for the soldiers to consider | 
that question, “Theirs but to do and die.” | 
Hobson and his men did their work, and did not 
die. .\ bove all questions of the utility or wisdom | 
of th work, the record of the work itself 
abides, the indisputable record of heroism. 

“They toil not, neither do they spin,” 
is often applied reproachfully to the members of 
royal families, but not always wit. justice. The 
late Grand Duke George of Russia, younger 
brother of the tsar and heir apparent to the 
throne, although always of frail health and much 
taxed with court ceremonies and social functions, 
was an earnest student and a hard worker, and 
made an admirable translation from English into | 
Russian of Captain Mahan’s book, “The Influ- 
ence of Sea~-Power upon History.” How many 
young men in any walk of life have achieved 
such a task as that at so early an age? For he 
was only twenty-eight when he died. 

“Traumatic flatfoot '’—so-called by sur- 
xeons to distinguish it from the congenital 
id to be unusually prevalent among 
women bieycleriders this season, and is known 
as the “bicycle foot.” It is ribed, in part, to 
the unnecessary energy with which many women | 
dismount, without bending the knees to escape 
the strain occasioned by the concussion, and in 
part to the wearing of the fashionable high- 
heeled, thin-soled bicycle boots. These boots do 





























hot give sufficient support to the instep and ball | never see a fine house without wishing that every- | Haiti, but would incur a great responsibi 
taki 


of the foot, and in time the ligaments become too ; 
weak to retain the arch in its proper position— | 
hence traumatic effects. Phys 
the wearing of calfskin boots with thick soles | 





and low heels, if women bieycle-riders would ' they are, there may be a sty behind the front of | Made with its government by General Grant in 
escape a malformation which is not only exceed- | marble or of brownstone, and a clean. bit of | 1870, providing for the transfer of the sovereignty 


y painful in effects, but difficult to cure, 
“ Whether it is better fora young man 
upon coming of age to have one thousand dollars 
or a good education,” was the subject. chosen for 
the final meeting of a Western debating club. | 
‘The majority decided it would be better to have 

the money, because the man could then speculate + 
and guin a fortune! Quite other is the recent ! 
testimony of Abram S. Hewitt: “If 1 were to | 
have the choice of one hundred million dollars or 
the pleasure | have had as a result of my college 
education, I would quickly refuse the millions. 
1 should deserve the scorn of my fellowmen 
else.” Nor is education so impotent financially 
as the Western debaters fancied. In accepting 
the presidency of the University of Californi 
Prof. B. 1, Wheeler comes into a salary of ten 

thousand dollars, while that of President Harper 

of the Chicago University is a fitth larger. 

More and more it is becoming true that the man 

of the future is the educated man. | 




















A savings-bank cashier recently stole 
some thousands of dollars from the bank. H 
relatives have made yood the loss to the deposi- i 
tors, although they were under not the slightest | 
legal or even moral obligation to do so. The, 
same man was also cashier of a bank of deposit. | 
From this bank he also stole, his peculations | 





being facilitated by the negligence and Jack of |one chair, one cup and saucer, one knife, fork | rightly apprehended, is evidenced by the unusu- 


supervision shown by the higher officers of the | 
institution. ‘They have not, however, offered to 
inake good the losses the depositors will sustain, 


of duty. 


jand the bombardment of ¢ 


| their forces on this point: 


THE YOUTH’S 


although there was some moral obligation for | literary 
them to du so in reparation of their own on 
The contrast of the two incidents is, at | 
any rate, to the credit of the cashier s relatives. 
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SUCCESS. 


Suecess, the mark no mortal wit, 
Or surest hand, can always hit. 


Samuel Butler, 


—— -~e -__ 


Results at the Hague. 


TE indirectness of diplomatic languaze and | 


I 
al: the ceremonious provedure which charac- 
terized the Peace Conference, which has 


' adjourned, were not well adapted to making clear 


the actual results accomplished. Briefly and 
plainly stated, these results are as follows. ‘The 
conference recommended : 





That a permanent international court of arbi- | 


tration be established, to which any nation may 
refer a question over which it is at variance with 
another nation, Recourse to this court: shall, 
however, be optional. 

That an international agreement be reached 
concerning the laws and customs of war on land. 

That a convention be formed against the use | 
of dangerous gasses diffused from balloons or 
projectiles, and bullets which easily expand upon 
striking the human body. 








‘These three points, characterized as “conven- ; 


tions,” may be taken as representing the more 


pronounced views of the delegates, or those on 


which they were most in harmony. in addition, 
a number of “declarations” were adopted, as 
follows: 


That limitation of the military ebarges which 
how oppress the world is grea y to be desired; 

That the rights and duties of neutrals should 
be settled by an early conference ; 

That the various natons should study the 
matter of arms with a view to future uniformity 
in type and calibre; 

That an early conference be called to revise 
the Geneva Convention; and 

That the question of private property on land, 
sand towns by 
rved for future consideration. 












ships of war, be res 





The active powers at the conzress have been | 


Russia, Great Britain and the United States. 
To Russia belongs the honor of initiating the 
peace movement and laying great stress upon 
international arbitration. Great Britain and the 


United States have advocated the establishment . 


of a permanent arbitration tribunal. ‘The scheme 
adopted by the congress is mainly English in 
origin, but several important moditications of it | 
have been suggested by the American dele 
gates. 

The French, Belgian and Dutch delegates 
have taken an active part in the debates, and 
have rendered useful service. Germany has 
obstructed various policies, but some of her repre- 
sentatives, especially Doctor Zorn, have worked 
out many necessary compromises. When the 
honors have been fairly awarded, Russia will 
retain her honorable pret minence as the originator 
and chief patron of this Council of Peace. 
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Homes of the People. 


VEN in palaces life may be lived well," 

E quotes Matthew Arnold. Mr. Chamber- 
Jain holds that ‘people who live in com- 
fortable houses with modern improvements are 
happier than the inhabitants of snow-huts or 
dugouts.” Not only are they likely to be happier, 








| but also of a higher human type and every way 


more noble. 
sympathize with the old gentleman who say: 


Most right-minded people would ; 
I 





body had one—then I should have one!” 
Of course a low, erovelling, slum-like habit 


icians recommend | of mind_ is possibie amid costly and elegant Domingo to the United States was not merely 


surroundings. ‘To the eye that sees all things as 


{heaven in the humblest hovel. And it is often 
hevessary to add that many people are consigned | 
to hovels by the greed and fraud which have | 
made the mansion possible. 

But, other things being equal, the environment 
helps or hurts the whole man; and as a rule, it | 
is the expression of his qualities, the outgrowth 
of his character and life. At any rate, it is 
desirable that every human being should be well 
housed, well fed, well clad; also that every 
human beiny should help himself to these things, 
without snatching or crowding. 

“Household” is one of the sweetest words in 
any language. Therefore it is worth while for 
the young people to put the creation of a good | 
home into the programme of their life, to focalize 
to get and to save for | 
the realization of this beautiful dream. 
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Clubs for Farmers’ Wives. 


HE farmers’ wives of a town in Michigan 
seem to have solved the problem of obtaining 


the social and imental relaxation whieh is | 
alation of farm life. | 





usually so restrieted by the i 

The women got permission to use two vacant, 
rooms in the county court-house as ¢lub-rooms, 
They furnished them by the simple plan of each 
woman paying for one yard of carpet. and giving 














and spoon. Ilere, every Saturday, those who 
wish come for reading or rest or sociabilit; 


in the afternoon or evening there is ally a 





ion * 


and | 
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nd musical programme. Once a month | 
there is a meeting with refreshments. | 
Such little clubs of farmers’ wives would bring 
a wholesome variety into the life of many a hard- 
| working woman whose present opportunities are 
in no way commensurate with her needs or) 
‘8 crifices. ‘They would at least make it impe 
ble for such a pathetic case to exist anywhere in 
‘the country as that recently reported in the 
/ Newspapers of a fanner who remarked, when 
his wife went insane. that he couldu’t imagine 
ithe reason, for she hadn’t stepped outside the 
| kitchen for thirty years! 
One cannot help wondering if a club—of some 
sort—would not also have been a good thing for 
that farmer. 
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The New Diplomacy. 


ODERN educational methods are so prac- 

M tical that the tables of courses offered 
to students in the more progressive 

universities of the country serve a purpose like 
that of a catalogue of new books. They mark 
the opening of new care rs for young men. 
| ‘The latest addition to the list of courses in one | 
of the universities—commerce, diplomacy and 
international law—is a notice that the country is | 
about to require trained service from its repre. 
sentatives abroad. ‘lhe old system of amateur 
diplomacy is near its end, An opportunity offers. 
to the young men of the land to fit themselves 
for positions in the diplomatic service when the 
| inevitable change shall occur. 

It is no answer to the argument that special 
training in the branches of know ledze desirable 
in an a:nbassador or a consul is necessary to his 
success, to say that American diplomacy has 
been successful heretofore without such training. | 
It would surely have been more  suecessful if 
ministers to foreign countries had prepared them- , 
selves for their duties in advance, and if the 
higher posts in the service had been occupied by : 
men who had proved their capacity by experience | 
in less important positions. 

‘The que: tions that will hereafter come before | 
the country for solution by means of diplomacy 
and arbitration are not likely to be more important | 
than those of the past. They will) be more 
numerous, and probably more complicated and 
delicate. 

Let us hope that patriotism will permit the 
selection by merit, and not for partisan reasons, | 
| of those who are to handle these problems 

agents for their country, and that there will | 
| always be men who can conduct an international | 
discussion as gentlemen and as scholars. 
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No Further ‘sExpansion.”” 


N former days the assassination of a president 
of the Dominican republic— such as has 
recently occurred — would not have caused 

general attention and interest outside of the island 
of Haiti. The acquisition of Puerto Rico and 
| the military occupation of Cuba by the United 
States have so changed the relations of the 
‘island that to-day the public disturbance in 
Santo Domingo assumes importance, and sug- 
gests to foreign observe a fear that our 
government, on the plea of restoring order, will 
take steps which will ultimately result in the 
annexation of the republic. 

‘The fear is quite groundless. ‘This country 
; neither needs nor covets additional territory in 
the West Indies. Ht would not gain any benefit 
‘by acquiring the eastern end of the 




















ee it. 








years ago the annexation of Santo 


' 


suggested, but was imminent. A treaty was | 


[of the republic to this country; but the United — 
States Senate rejected it—w isely, we believe 
; host men would now say 
No part of the earth's surface has held a more 
‘turbulent populace than the island of H. 
Discovered by Columbus: occupied by Sp: 
France and England at various times; the scene | 
| of numerous revolutions and political murder 
its gloomy record of riot and bloodshed has beer 
| lighted by few intervals of peace. ‘The division 
| of the island between two republics dates from | 
(1844. Even since that year, Spain occupied 
| Santo Domingo for two years. 
American influence is overwhelmingly power- 
| ful in Santo Domingo. The sugar plantations 
are owned by .Americans, and an American | 
corporation has, since 1893, collected the govern- 
| ment revenues. > 
hot want to govern any more West Indian 
islands. 
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Imprudent Teachers. 


HE relation between teacher and pupils. 

when rightly apprehended, is only less 

sacred and helpful than that.between parent | 

and child. Many a man and woman owes the: 

j best stimulus of life to sume college professor or | 
some little school-teacher unknown to fame. 

That this relationship is not, however, always 





‘ally large number of items in the current news- 
papers headed, “Teacher Elopes With Pupil.” 
| Details follow which mention that the pupil was 








Famong young pupils, 


| him. 


| enrious to know who and what be was, 





evertheless, this country does ; , 


| boot or sho 


AUGUST 24, 1899, 


much younger than the teacher, and that her 
parents were broken-hearted. — Unfortunately 
the notice could not add the conmon sequel, that 
the wife herself soon bittesly regrets her rash 
act. 

Even where the final step is not taken, the 


‘teacher not unfrequently exercises an undue 


influence, ‘Bertha is at least the fourth graduate 
who thought Professor Blank's attentions were 
serious,’ was the remark overheard in a street- 
car recent! “Tt is all for ncthing that she could 
not study, lost her honors, and gave up the 
supuner at the seashore. Professor Blank has 
accepted a position in another town, and gone off 
with a nonchalant good-by to us all.” 

The subject is not a pleasant one, but its 
frequence nee -ssitates plain-speaking, watchful- 
ness on the part of parents, more discretion 
and more honorable appre- 
ciation of their responsibility on the part of 
male teachers, 

Tt should at least be said that 
hot above firtation—or part 
toa “favorite” scholar 








teacher who is 
s of any kind 
—is not fit for his place. 








How it was Done. 


HE story told by Rev. E. P. Hammond, of an 
T organized charity ina Western city, suggests 

what might happen if “half the world” 
knew how the other half lives. 

Sixteen years ago Rev. J.C. Lemen, a minister 
in Counen Bluts, Towa, officiated at the funeral 
of a suicide—an intemperate nan, who had left 
his wife and children penniless. Seon after one 
of the children died, aud the distress of the poor 
widow and her litle family moved the clergyman 
to propose a collection for them, 

It was one evening at the close of a temperance 
lecture that the proposal was made, and the 
moment was happily chosen. The whole congre- 
gation contributed. The money was given to the 
widow, but the sum was so large that the unselfish 
woman wished to divide i 

“T have neighbors who need some of it as mueh 
as Ido,” she said. 

Her remark induced the minister to go and see 
for himself, and he came with the burden of 
twenty-five suffering families ou his heart. He 
gave out the faets, and stated that he would be in 
his study on certain days from ten to twelve to 
receive donations, ‘The ettizens responded nobly, 

































-and the destitute neighborhood received much 


needed help. 

The vews spread. and one night. aft Mr. 

Lemen's chapel service, a besotted man staggered 
up to him and begged him to take his two litte 
girls. Mr. Lemen told him it was impossible. 
He began to see how large a load he had invited 
himself to ca At his refusal the man broke 
down, 
y wife died a few days ago,” he cried, “and 
T am a hopeless wreck. God knows what. will 
become of my girls if they have to go to the 
poorhouse!” 

Mr. Lemen, after investigating the case, finally 
aceepted the char of the two children, and 
found a good boarding-place for them, 

This was only the beginning. From that time 
applications multiplied, but the minister rose to 
the needs of the applicants. He had enlisted ihe 
sympathy of generous friends, and they helped 
The foundation laid of the “Council 
Rlaffs Christian Hone.” Its mission was to 
suateh unprovided children from the material 
and moral dang of penury and w The 
work has grown slowly but surely, and new the 
institution shelters two hundred children’ in 
twenty cottage “bomes,’’ and be: on reeord the 
rescue of fifteen hundred children and youth. 

In this school of loving-kindness, and its history, 
we can read one answer to the question, “Am 1 
my brother's keeper?” 
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Thoroughly Puzzled. 


HE contemporaries of Gilbert Stuart praise 
et only his portrai but his conversation, 
excelled in apt phrases, liveliness ot 
expression, and in hume Once while in England 
he was travelling in a stage-coach with several 
gentlemen, strangers to him, but sociable and full 
of good spirits. They became so interested in 
their fellow passeng talk that they were 
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One of them put a roundabout question to find 
out the stranger's calling, and Stuart answered 
that he sometimes dressed gentlemen's and ladies’ 
hi 








ou are a hair-dresser, then 

“What?” exclaimed Stuart. 
for a barber?” 

“1 beg your pardon, sir, but I inferred it from 
what you said. May I take the liberty to ask 
what you are?” 

“Why, I sometimes brush a gentleman's coat or 
hat, and sometimes adjust a cravat. 

Met, then, to some nobleman 

valet! Indeed, IT am not! [am not a 
ant! To be sure, T make coats and waist- 
coats for gentleme: 

“Oh, you are a tailor!" 

“Tailor! Do I look like a tailor? I 
handicd a goose, other than a roasted one.” 

By this time the passengers were roaring with 
langbter, and one s 

“What, then, 

“Tl tell you,’ 
brush hats and coats, 
coats, waistcoats and 
boots and shoes.” 

“Ohot aud shoemaker, after all!™ 

“Guess hn, gentlemen! Io never handled 
but for my own feet, yet all 1 have 





“Do you take me 











“Oh, you area 
On 











never 














answered Stuart. “I dress hi 
adjust a cravat, make 
breeches, and likewise 












told you is true, 
“We may as well give up guessing,” and again 
there was.a burst of laughter. 
“Now, centlemep.-L will vet_play the fool with 
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you any longer, 1 get my bread by making 
Saces,” said Stuart, so serewing his face that the 
ssengers shook with merriment. 

“Ab! You are a comedian?” 

“T never was on the stage,” said Stuart, as the 
stage drove up to its stopping-place, where the 
engers separated. 
tentlemen,” said Stuart, ‘all that I have said 
of my various employments is Included in these 
Words: Tam a portrait-painter. If you will call 
sine, I shall be ready to brush you a coat or hat, 
x your halr, accommodate you with boots or 
‘hoes, rive you ruffles or eravats, and make faces. 
for you. 
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DISORDERLY BUT MEMORABLE. 


There probably never was a table at which the 
standard of talk was higher than that around 
which sat Burke, Doctor Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Garrick, and other men of genius and learning. 
The host, Sir Joshua Reynolds, the artist, cared 
littie for the cookery or the dishes or the sérvice. 

There was, to quote the account of one who 
Was often a guest, “a coarse, inelegant plenty, 
without any regard to order and arrangement. A 
table prepared for seven or eight was often com- 
pened to have about it fifteen or sixteen gues! 
When this pressing difficulty was overcome, a 
deficiency of knives and forks, plates and glasses: 
succeeded. The attendance was in the same 
style.” 

Sir Joshua never minded what he ate or drank, 
and never recommended the fish or venison. He 
left every guest to scramble for himsclf. But he 
was attentive to what was said by any one of the 
motley group, composed of peers, bishops, physi- 
cians, lawyers, actors, musicians, men of letters 
and members of Parliament. The singularity of 
the service and the disorderly arrangement of the 
table served to enhance the hilarity of the guests. 
Even Doctor Johnson, who appreciated a good 
dinner, came there for a good talk rather than for 
what he might eat and drink. 

At four o'clock preciscly dinner was served, 
whether two or three lords had arrived or not. 
But during those festive hours all the guests were 
all peers, and were as disputatious and vehement 
in argument as lawyers in a trial. 

An anecdote, related by Northcote, the artist, 
who was a pupil of Sir Joshua, shows how turbu- 
lent the guests often weré. Dunning, the eloquent 
and witty lawyer, happened one day to be the 
first guest to arrive. 

“Well, Sir Joshua,” he asked, “and whom have 
you got to dine with you today? The last time I 
dined at your house the assembly was of such a 
sort that I believe all the rest of the world were 
at peace for that afternoon.” 
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MR. RUSKIN’S RUSE. 


The London Outlook prints a story of Ruskin, 
which shows that courtly and chivalric gentleman 
and great writer in a playful mood, 

Mr. Ruskin was taking a morning walk down 
the road just in front of Brantwood, when he saw 
# lady seated on a camp-stool making a sketch of 
the house, and with a courteous grace, which is 
intensely his own, he addressed her, inquiring her 
reason for choosing the house in question for her 
subject. 

“It is the house of the famous Jobn Ruskin,” 
she frankly answered. 
Have you met Ruskin?” she was asked. 
indeed,” she replied. “If Tb 
ned it one of the greatest privileges of 














en, madam, if you care to follow me, I will 
show him to you.” 

Ina twinkling the stool and easel were packed 
up, and the artist eagerly followed the guide. To 
her surprise and gratification, he led her up to the 
house, and entering, bade his guest follow, which 
she readily did. On marched the stranger into 
the drawing-room; then, placing his back to the 
fireplace familiar attitude, he exclaimed, to 
the -ment of his companion: 

Now what do you think of Ruskin?” 
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NOT THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


One of the most striking characteristics of the 
late Rosa Bonheur was her good common sense, 
and an illustra ecdote is now being told of 
the great French painter. 

At the outset of her career, Mademoiselle 
Bouh+ ropped her hair and adopted the garb 
of a working man in order that she might visit 
menageries and zoélogical gardens for the purpose 
of close study of the animals she desired to paint. 

In woman's dress she could not have gained 
admittance to such places; she had, therefore, a 
good reason for disearding it. But when eccen- 
tricity, and not necessity, prompted other girls 
to follow her example, she had something pointed 
to say. 

When pre 

































siding over a school of design in Paris, 
the pupils being girls, the artist was disgusted 
with the class because, imitative of their teacher, 
the young women had cut their hair short. 

“Good gracious!” she exclaimed, when she saw 
them. “How you all look! This is not a class of 
boys. You silly creatures, let your hair alone, 
and do your best to retain all the advantages of 
your sex.” 
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VALUE OF A LAUGH. 


The value of a good-natured laugh may be rated 
low by some people, but many writers have 
attested its worth in no measured terms. 

It is not surprising that the merry Charles 
Lamb should have said, “A laugh is worth a 
hundred groans in any market;” but from the 
lips of the sombre Carlyle one i reely prepared 
to hear, ‘No man who has once heartily and 
yey laughed can be altogether or irreclaimably 

It was Douglas Jerrold who boldly stated that 

“What was talked of as the golden chain of 

Jove was nothing but a succession of la 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


! chromatic seale of merriment reaching from earth 
, to Olympus.” 

“L am persuaded,” wrote Lawrence Sterne, 
“that every time a man smiles—but much more so 
when he laughs—it adds something to his fragment 
of life.” 

Last of all comes the verdict of Doctor Holmes, 
given with bis own inimitable humor: “The 
riotous tumult of a laugh, I take it, is the mob 
law of the features, and propriety the magistrate 
who reads the riot act.” 


THE TRAVELLING SCHOLAR. 


In medieval times, when the seats of learning 
in Europe were almost hopelessly isolated from 
one another by yreat distances and bad roads, 
the desire for knowledge was so great among 
students that they would travel on foot from 
university to university. One of these zealots was 
; Andrew Melville, a Scot, who afterward returned 
to his native land, and became a disciple of the 
stern Calvinist, John Knox. 


With his staff in his hand, and for bay gage a 
Hebrew Bible slung over one shoulder, be trudged 
over Europe. His biographer quotes from a quaint 
chronicle, which relates how he and a friend 
eventually reached Geneva, footsore and almost 

uniless. The gnards at the gates evidently 
hought that little good could come of admitting 
men who had nothing to give and everything to 


et. 

“The ports of genev were tentilie keepit, because 
of the troubles of France and the multitud of 
strangers that cam. Being, therefor, inquyrit 
what they war, the Franche man, his compatiion 
answerit: 

“*We are puir scollars.” 

“But Mr, Andro, perceaving that they haid na 
will of puir folks, being already owerlaid thair- 
with, said: 

«*No, no, we are nocht puir. [The narrator 
ard admitted that they had “but a crown 
fore” between them.] We aff alls m ‘kle 





| after 
to th 
as will pey for all we tak, sa long as we taric. 
| So the guards were reassured, and opened 
the gates. How well the story shows that the 
Scotchmen of to-day have inherited their eanni- 
ness! 














JUDGE AND LAWYER. 


The resounding and effusive court oratory 
of the past is not much in fashion nowadays 
especially in cases which are not tried by juries, 
and in which the judges are so well conversant 
with the law that they seek little more than a 
concrete presentation of the facts. A story is told 
of the late Mr. Justice Miller, of the United 
States Supreme Court, which 
demand of the courts nowadays. 


Mr. Justice Miller was always courtec 
his last years on the supreme bench he a 
an aversion to what some of the 
bar of the court took to be oratory. A lawyer, 
who may be called Brown, was addressing the 
court one day in a long, rambling speech. 

Justice Miller listened, uneasily fanning himself, 
for some time. Then he leaned over the desk and 
said, in an audible whisper: 

“O Brown, come to the point!” 

“Wh-what point, your honor?” said the visibly 
astonished lawyer. 

“Any point!’” answered the judge. 6 

The rest of the address was a rapid condensation 
of the whole matter. 











THE BUSINESS INSTINCT. 

Too many people are accustomed to think of 
politeness in addres: appropriate in company, 
but quite out of place in business. An engaging 
manner is useful everywhere. 


| This axiom is amusingly illustrated bya s 





















which Justi arthy tells. Soon after the 
War, he says, I to be s 
bridge in New Y: sing mysel! 









whena rill, youthful voi 
me with, “Cap’n, shine yer boots?” 

The chance distribution of military titles was 
ready and liberal at the time, when so many 
soldiers were returning to civilian life, and I paid 
no attention to the invitation. 

Just then a rival bootblack passed, and imagin- 
ing where the cause of my indifference lay, he 

i(ranced, and pushing past the unsuccessful 
nant, be gave me a military salute and 

ed to me with the captivating words: 

F ier-general, shine yer boots?” 

I had my boots shined on the spot. 
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FAME. 


Mr. Howells has lately spoken of Rudyard 
Kipling as the most famous man in the world 
to-day. It would indeed be difficult to suggest a 
man whose name is more widely known. The 
following story, told in an exchange, is a curious 
| commentary on the value of fame. 

During Kipling’s illness, Henry mes, the 
Ame} n author, was one night driving home in 
a cab from his elub in London, The news had 
just come that the crisis was past and the great 
writer on the road to recover As he stepped 
out on the sidewalk, Mr. James handed the paper 
he had bought to the cabman. 

“Kipling’s ail right,” he said 

Thi pman took the paper 
with a puzzled look on his face. 
£ 7 don't seem to know the name 0’ the ’oss,” he 
aid. 




















and leaned down 











CLEAR CUT. 
The Rev. F. W. Greenstreet furnishes the 
London Spectator with an amusing epitaph: 


When he was curate of Tetbury, Gloucester- 
shire, in the fifties, the parish church contain 
and no doubt still contains, a marble slab ne 






ar 










the west door inscribed as follow 
In a vault underneath lie several of the 
Saund late of this parish. Particulars the 





| last day will disclose. Amen.” 


DRESSED FURNITURE. 


| The mixture of colloquial and official language 
employed at the meetings of the trustees of a 
charitable institution in a Kansas town is both 
| skilful and mirth-provoking. 

“The chair will not dispute the point with Mr. 
| Brown” remarked: the presiding offer, loftily, 
“unless —" 

“The chair had better not,’ interposed Mr, 
Brown: with disheartening ehergy, “unless he 
takes his coat off!” 
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Tailor-Made Suits 


QUR new Fall and Winter 
costumes and cloaks are 
exclusive in style and distinctly 
different from the ready-made 
garments. When wearing one 
of our styles you do not run 
the risk of meeting other ladies 


“ Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 


s> zx 4 Little Brass Disks 
For Repairing Punctures in Bicycle Tires. 
| Complete outfit, centa. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 

‘M. CLARKE & 00., 1307 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 

The dental department of Northwestern Unt- 

versity is the largest in the world. Thorough 


equipped. All modern appliances. The tl 
ough work done in this institution has attract 
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students from every part of the civilized worl wearing garments which look 
Six hundred studeuts during the past session. , exactly like yours. There are 
seasion begins October + hundreds of rms selling ready. 


ietven Zul made suits and cloaks such as 


you see everywhere, but we are 
the only house making fashion- 
able goods to order at moderate 
prices. You may select from 
our catalogue any style that 
you desire and we will make it 


Terk a te? we EY 












A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


i 
“Found: intgood tithes and beds 





° goo" i especially to order for you from 
We teach it quickly, and start our any of our materials. Any sug- 
juates in ral 


gestions that you wish to make 

can be carefully carried out. 
Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue illustrates an ex- 

clusive line of ladies’ costumes and cloaks, selected from 

the newest Paris models, and the fabrics from which we 

make our garments comprise only the very latest novelties. 
Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, 

faultiess In cut and finish, $5 up. 

Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 

Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 

cut according to the latest French 

models, ¥, up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 





service. Write 
‘or free Illus. Catalogue. Addre: 
Sch 


The School of Agriculture and 
Horticulture in Harvard University 


teaches young men to becume successful 


PARMERS, GARDENERS, PLORISTS, FORESTERS, LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTS AND TEACHERS AND INVES- 
TIGATORS IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


For_explanatory Circular address (Corresponding 


| New Skirts, 
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We pay express charges everywhere. 
for Catalogue and samples of the ma 

we make these garments; we will se 
by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish the 
es for Cloaks or for Suits, and we will then be able 
send you a full line of exactly what you desire 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPA 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Clad 


Stoctangs 
Made to 


WEAR 


Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


10. SUCCEED IN LIFE. 


TO... 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
howing how thousands are successful anc 
er positions and salaries studying at hor 
ur correspondence system. 
Teac, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
Telephony, Telegraphy, X-Rays, Klectro-Chem- 
** MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 


Electric Mining, Elementary Mathem: 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, ETC., 
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TION, Dept. 11, 
. New York. 
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Improved 
“IRON CLAD” 


There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 


No. 2 
Falcon 
Kodak 





Triple Knee, 


High Spliced Heel and 
Double Toe, 


Is the Heaviest, Stoutest, Best 
Wearing Stocking Made. 


No. 14 is also heavy with coarse rib. If you 
want something lighter weight and more 
dressy No. 16 will please you. We manufac 
ture “Iron Clads” of equai quality and great 
variety for men, women and children. 


Ask for “Iron Clads” at your dealer's. If he can't 


supply you, send 25c. for sample pair. State stule and 
size desired. Free Sumple of TRIPLE KNEK, 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


For 3%x3% Pictures, 
0 Uses Eastman’s | 
. proof film cartri 
“and can be loaded in 
af daylight. 

Fine achromatic lens, safety shutter, 
set of three stops and socket for tripod 
screw. Well made and covered with 
leather. No extras, no bothersome plate 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 

Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


gues free of dealers Rochester, N. Y. 


or by mail, 















BlueRoom 





expresses aptly the appearance of 5 
ideal sleeping apartment for a lady. T 
woodwork of the room, dresser 
mode, and other furniture can be readily 
and inexpensively finished with 


Neal's Enamets 


THE GENUINE 








RALSTON HEALTH : 


Price, $4, 


FOR 


SHOES mex. 


Comfort, good ap- 
pearance, fit, and the 
best. materials money 
can buy are all obtained 
in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 


Campello, Mass. 


this paper. 


>< e 


in a delicate blue tint to match draperies 
and color scheme of the apartment. 
Imparts a charming air of quiet restful- 
ness and purity. Areal enamel finish is 
the best obtainable from an artistic and 
sanitary standpoint. Anybody can ap- 


ply “Neal's.” pent, B, 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Our Booklet, “ Enamels and 

inples of ¢ 

kinds to us 

bath-tubs, radi: 
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One minute. 
No Sewing” 


ANEASURE-FRO! 


$109 


| for a new 


[UNION 16D 





COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA 
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Take th isire (in inches) of your old umbrella cover; count the number of Tw V c 

outside rit © if the centre rod is steel or wood. If you cannot get the Jones J SILK 

Umbrella “ Roof” of your dealer send $1.00 to us, and we will mail, postpaid. 

UNION TWILLep Sik 25 or IncH “Adjustable Roof or 28 inch, 4 3 

29 or 30 inch, $1.50). Umbrella “ Roo! at all prices fre 50 cents to $8.00 

each, according to quality. If entirely satisfactory your money promptly re 

funded, incl stamps you have used for pustage. Booklet, Umbrella Economy,” with simple instructions 
necessary, mailed with your order. THB JONES-MULLEN CO., Dept. B, 396 Broadway, New York City 





UFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADES OF UMBRELLAS TUMHE LAMGEST STORMS W [rk WoK. 





D. Agents Wanted. 
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He knows the way: uncouth, unkempt, wicomely, 
Unversed in urban manners, moods and style; 
Untamed, unlettered and nneommon homely, 

At his expense restrain the covert sinile— 

You'll need him in the Adirondack wood-lot, 
Before you've gone a iuile! 


He knows the way 








above, about, around you, 

the niountainstde they climb: | 
‘Yo north and east and south and west they bound you, 
xtrike out alone with spirits sanguine, prime, | 
And next rejoice this same old woodsnian’s found you— | 
Just in the niek of time! | 


He knows the way: the swamps, and deep morasses, 
us— the silver lakelet’s airt hy 

Is thro’ which the wild deer passes, 

Fach granite staircase lifting from the earth; 

He knows—as knows the wind the meadow-grasses— 

His playground from his birth! 


He knows the way: the thick and sunless tangl 
The miles of whispering leafage, dense and dim; 

The paths that cross postic angles, 

The gray rock-faces looming weird and grim : 

The quivering dryads, that some gaunt vine strangles, 
Are wonted forms to him, 


He knows the way: its perils and its pleasures, 
He'll help you these to seek, and those to shu 
him the forest keeps her hidden treasures, 

hin the trout leap, and the rivers run: 

For him the dark pine chants her sweetest measures, 
Hero of rod and gun! 


You may not seek the wilderness primeval, 

“Mid nature's silent strongholds never stray— 

O youth! But.ah! The uncharted wastes where evil 
Lurks, dragon-tooth 0 1: 
With you, then, thro’ e's 
‘Yake one who knows the 


































derings labyrinthine, 
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Heaven's Message to Him. 


i1OSE who fear that, between 
careless familiarity and de- 
structive criticism, the Bible 
will cease to be a lifegiving 
book forget that it has a mes- 
saxe for human millions yet in 
the wilderness. ‘To any weak- 
ened love and reverence for it | 
there is something quickening 
in the devotion of new disci- 
ples. .An instance is related 
by Rey. Egerton R. Young, 
who lived Jong among the Northwest Indians in 
British America. 

A party of these rude red men, who had been 
taught the Christian faith and learned to read 
their Indian translation of the Bible, came down 
to Lake Superior to fish. The journey was long, 
and they carried as light burdens as possible, but | 
they did not forget their copies uf the “Book of 
Heaven.” When the season was over, and they 
had dried and cached their harvest of fish, they 
retired to their camp lodges fur an early sleep 
before setting out for the far north. 

One Indian had a brother living on the Superior | 
shore, and it was in this brother's wigwam that 
he and his son stayed. In the evening the father { 
called for his Book of Heaven, and when he, 
had finished reading it, his son stowed it away | 
in his pack. Later the owner of the lodge came 
in, and wished to borrow it, saying that he had | 
lent his own copy, and the young man undid 
his pack and placed the volume in his uncle’s 
hands. 

Early the next morning the father and son put 
on their show-shoes and started upon their long 
journey. At the end of seventy miles they dug | 
a hole in the snow for a sleeping-place, ate their 
simple food, wrapped themselves in their furs, 
offered up their prayers, and passed the night. 
A tramp of another seventy miles brought then | 
home. The pack was opened, but the Bible was 
not to be found. The old Indian's disappoiut-: 
ment was keen, but it was not his way to make | 
words about it. 

After a day's rest his son missed him. Ie! 
had started back to the Great Lak With a; 
speed that only a native skilled in snow-shoe | 
travel could make, he traversed the whole dis- 
tance, recovered his Book of Heaven, and , 
returned. 

‘To him the Bible was worth at least a walk of 
two hundred and eighty miles. 
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Saved by a Song. 


When the English steamer Stelle was wreeked j 
on the Casquet rocks, on the 30th of Mareh last, | 
twelve women were put into a boat, which the | 
storm whirled away into the waters without a 
man to steer it, and without an oar which the | 
women could use. All they could do was to sit 
still in the boat, and let the winds and waves 
carry them whither they would. 


They passed a terrible night. not knowing to 
what fate destiny \ conducting them, Cold | 
and wet, they must have been quite overcome but , 
for the courage, presence of mind and musical 
pifts of one of th mumber. This one was Miss ; 
farguerite Willi contralto singer of much | 
ability, well Known as a singer i i 

At the risk of ruining her voice, liams 
began to sing to her companions. Through the 
greater part of the night her voice rang over the 
Waters, She sang as much of certain well-known 
oratorios as she could, particularly the contralto 
songs of “The Messiah” and ena. and several | 
hymns. Her voice and the sacred words inspired | 
the women in the boat to endure their suffermps. | 

At about four o'clock in the morning, while 
Was still dark, a small steam craft which had bee 
sent out to try to rescne some of the floating 
victims of the ‘wreek, coming to a pause on the 


The | 
Land to their | 
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Tt seemed to be lifted in song. 
men on the little steam eraft listene 

it heard the words, 
Lord." b » through thi : 
» and before long 
of the boat containing the twelve women, and 
they were taken abeard. 
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Iv it had not been for Miss Will ss singing 
they would not have been observed, and very 
likely would have drifted on to death, as so many 
other victims of the wreek di 








Good Neighbors. 


The sad news went out over the Kansas prairie 
neighborhood one day in early May, “Farmer 
Piper is dead.” He had come to the community 
several years before, but had not made a suece 
of his little claim. In a cabin, small, unpainted 
and without a shade-tree about it, he lad lived, 
and through the winter had suffered from sick- 
ne The wife and three small children were 
in sore straits when the father and provider 
was ealled away, and the first thought of the 
neighbors, when they heard of Farmer Piper's 
death, was, “What will become of the family?” 


The widow herself could not answer the query. 
She could hold her claim if there was a crop in the 
waiting fields, but they lay unplowed, 
weeds springing up through the old corn-stalks of 
last. year, She bad no relatives to whom she could 
ap 
bi was paid, that could be used to hire help. 

What was her surprise one morning, three w 
atter her husband had passed away, on lool 
out of her window, to see the vicinity of the bi 
alive with teams and men. There were men with 
plows, men with harrows, men with listers, and 
men with ecorn-planters. There was even a 
machine for cutting the old stalks that lay on the 
ground, and a corn-sheller was mounted on one of 
the wagons. 

Work began without asking leave. While one 
team drew the stalk-cutting machine, others 
followed with plows. Then eame the harrows 
and the planters, while the listers rapidly planted 
the corn on the flelds that did not need so much 
care. Men were busy selecting and shelling the 
seed-corn, and when the late spring evening came 
there were seveuty-flve acre Planted; and as 
pretty as any in the neighborhood 

In the company were thirty-nine teams and 
twice as many men and boys, all of whom did 
their part in nisi ing the day a good one for the 
widow and her family. A photographer came by 
at noon and made a picture of the party, with the 
widow and her children in the foreground, 

Toward night the visitors filed out of the yard, 
with Wagons rattling, plowshares jingling, and 
men and boys cheering and wav! ng, good-by. 
The widow and her children stood in the door of 
the little prairie cabin. Tears did not allow them 
to recognize every one, but in their hearts was a 
thankfulness not to be put into words. 

There were no politics in the act of the visitors 
that day, for men of all parties were there; no 
sectarianism, for men of many churebes and of 













































no chureb held the plows; but in their souls was 
that toueh of buman kindness “that makes the 
whole world kin,” and a spiritof Christian service 
that is characteristic of the Western people, who 
have fought out the battles of the prairie side by 
side, and so far as in them Jes, are ready to share 
one anotber’s burdens. 











Lincoln and the Soldiers. 


Of all the incidents told of Lincoln's hospital 
visits, says Ida M. Tarbell in MeClure's Magazine, 
there 1s none more characteristic, none better 
worth preservation than the following, preserved 
by Dr. Jerome Walker of Brooklyn. 


Just a week before his assassination, President 

col ted the Army of the Potomac, at 
¥ Point, Virginia, and carefully examined the 
hospital 3 ngements of the corps there 
tioned. At that time I was an agent of the Ur 
States Sanitary Commission, and although a boy 
of nineteen years, to me was assigned the duty of 
escorting the President through our department 


of the hosplta 
The reader the pride with which I 
tified swe went from tent to 
t 1 Jd his gentleness, his 
friendly greetings to the sick fSrounded his 
quiet humor as he drew ons between 
himself and the very tall hort men with 
whom he Ine in contac nd his genuine interest 
in the welfare of the soldier: 
inally, after visiting the w: 
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Is oceupied by 









our invalid and convalescing soldiers, we came 
to three wards oceupied by sick and wounded 
Southern prisouers, With a feeling of patriotic 


duty, FE said, “Mr. President, you wou't want to 
xo in there. They are oily rebels.” 

T shall nevg forget how he 
laid his large hand upon my shoulder, and quietly 
answered, “You mean Confederates.” And Tbave 


meant Confederates ever since. 
hothing for me to do, after the 
bu 


There was 
President’s rema it to go with him through 





















these three wards; and J could not. see but that 
he was just as kind, his hand-shakings just as 
hearty, U nterest just as real for the welfai f 





the men as when he was among our own soldic 

As we returned to headquarters, th reside 
urged upon me the importance of ea for them 
as faithfully as Pshould care for our own sick and 
nded, “When I visited, next day, the 
wards, the Southern soldiers and officers were 
“Abe"™ oln, as they called 
rd, the news came 
‘ Was no true 
nor greater indignation anywhere than w 
by these same Confederates. 
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Outwitting Indians. 


Many stories are told of the courage and bravery 
of Col. Winthrop Hilton, one of the early settlers 
of New Hampshire. At one time he was ve 
friendly with the Indians, and previous to. the 
Indian outbreaks of the early part. of the 
eighteenth century, was a stanch defender of 
what he held to be the rights of the savages. 
When the wars came, Hilton, although he still 
stood for the stice, often sided against 


the India inally One of the chiets, formerly a 
particular friend of the colonel's, decided that he 




























h sturdy | 


peal. and there was nothing, after the doctor’s | 


estopped and gently | 


t | 











muplish this end, ten of his | 
; best w lors Were picked out and instructed not 
| to return without [lton, alive or dead. \ 
The Indians found the colonel weeding corn not | 
far from the blockhouse, with bis rifle resting 
against a stump at some little distance. When | 
they came upon him, Hilton saw that he was 
| caught, and putting a pleasant face on the matte! 
| treated the whole proceeding as a good joke of his 
‘ old friend, the chief. He chatted with his captors 
‘in the most uncoucerned manner, and offered no 
! objection to going with them. 
| They tramped for several mile: 
| reached a deserted log-house the: 
and eat supper. 


{must di 





and 

















and when they 

opped to coo! 
The savages took no special 
precaution to s e their prisoner; they barred 
the only door, and after stacking their guns in a 
corner, each proceeded to roast bis meat before 
the open fire. 

Meantime Hilton was talking h them con- 
stantly, and finally asked permission to look at 
their guns. One by one he picked up the w: 
and commented on the good points of their 
deers,” quite disarming suspicion by his cool 
put before replacing the guns he set each one at 
cock, ready for fring. 

And now a singular contest took place. One | 
man matehed himself against ten. With the, 
utmost coolness and quickness, Hilton seized gun 
after gun and fired. Indian after Indian fell 
under his accurate aim. The others rushed upon 
him, but were driven back by blows from the gun, 

Thus the struggle continued until but one red 
man was left alive. He sueceeded iu unbarring 
the door and making his escape. Hilton, with the 
ten guns upon his shoulders, marched in triumph 
toward his home, and on the way was met by a 
company of settlers, who had started out for his 
rescue. 
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Saint Sympathy. 


Abide thou still within thy hot 
While gladness reigns and T 
Thy fellowship [ crave, but 

Now seek I thee. 


When sorrow comes and Lin weakness falter, 
Fainting, Lean no longer run to thee. 
Sweet sympathy, with healing on thy piuions, i 
Fly thou to me, 
SARAH AVERY FAUNce. 


mountain 
from care am free; 
fleet of footstep, 
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A One-Horse Battery. 


The celebrated one-mule two-gun battery pro- 
jected by Lieutenant Der “John Phoeuix") is 
remembered by military me It consisted of one 
mule and two small howitz one of which 
mounted on the mole’s back, pointing backward 
over his tail, while the other was slung under bis 
stomach, the muzzle pointing between his fore 
legs. The mule was first to be pkieed with his ! 
tail to the enemy, and the gun on bis back fired. 
‘The recoil was expected to turn him completely 
over ina somersault, so that he would come down 
with his head presented to the enemy. The lower 
gun was then to be fired, once more reversing the 
mule. The guns were then to be reloaded, and 
the process continued as long as should be 
necessary. 

The advantages of this battery seem to have 
suggested themselves to Gen. Sir Henry Bracken- 
bury, of the sh ordnance department, if a 
story told in the clubs and by a British exchange 
is true. 

Sir Henry made a test at Woolwich of a gun 
designed to be fired from a horse's back. The 
horse’s head was tied to a post, the muzzle of 
the gun being directed toward an earthen butt. 
The general and his staff stood on the other side 
of the animal to watch the result. 

| The gun was loaded, and in order to afford time, 
a slow-burning fuse was used to fire it off. Unfor- 

| tunately the animal was only fastened by the head. 

| The result was that when [t heard the ing Of 
the fuse on its back, it became uneasy and com- 
menced prancing round the post, so that the gun, 
instead of pointing at the butt, was directed 
| straight at the beads of Sir Henry and the gor. | 
| geousl attired generals and staff-ofticers with | 

him, who had assembled to watch the experiment. 
ot @ moment was to be lost. Down they all 

went flat on. their stomachs in the mud. Then 
| the gun went off, the recoil knocking over the 
| horse, which was found at some distance from the 
| Post on its back. 

; It was a miracle that no harm was done by 
the projectile. The officers received no injury 
except to their uniforms. They presented a rather 
demoralized appearance when the experiment 

| Was over, and they reported unanimously against 
the adoption of the gun. 
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| New Jersey ‘‘Eare Markes.”’ 


| A history of Middletown, New ntly 
| printed, contains some curious revelations of life 
‘In the colonial period. Middletown in the early 
days Was prosperous and contented, living at 
peace with the Indians and with all the world— 
except the wolves, which were apparently the 
only enemies of the town; but the wolves made 
| necess town ordinance : 



















ring wolves it is or 
sball kill a wolfe hee shall h: twenty se! 
for his paines all soe if any Indian shall ki 
‘wo nd bring the head to the constabl 
Tndian soe doing shall have for his reward Twenty 
gilders provided it can bee dicerned that it killd | 
| within ten milles of the towne.” 

However, the town had less trouble with the 
wolves than it had over the wandering of its 
| domestic animals. As the pigs and cattle were 

bound to become more or less mixed up, and as it 

was necessary that the marks used ‘by every 
own should be known and recognized, it became 
| the custom for the town fath to authorize and | 
record those inarks. Such curions statements as ' 
j the folowing abound, therefore, in the Middle- 
town records: 

“Mr, Thomas 
| Hoole in Eael 

~Jobn Ho 
left Eare which w 




























nozill’s Eare Marke is a Round 
fare.” 

his Eare Marke is a bole in the | 
as formerly John Hawses.” 
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: Divide and Conquer. 


The courage of a dog in battle is usually far 
lent than his gen hip. A strategist 
the 
win 
pwfound- 








is rare} 
! dog de 
| Young relates a story of a big, 

land of his acquainta 

been possessed of a hi 


s Ben’s pleasure to walk to the village 
y but as the highway was roundabout 
y, he. preferi Hross sundry neigh- 
boring lawns. Unhappily two dogs, each just of | 
| Ben's size, ded the sas the owners of | 
[one “of the and pr pared jointly. to 
prosecute trespasse The upshot of it was that 
| poor Ben came home one day, bitten, whipped 

| and sore in body and amind. 
| The next day, aud every day thereafter, Ben 


y born a dog, but when this happe! 
M 






es an cnduring reputation. 
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went to the village by the road—quite regardless 
of the distance and the dust. At the end of 4 
week, however, he met one of his enemies alone 
in the village, and then aud there occurred a 
battle royal.” The other dog was just saved from 
death, and Ben limped happily bome. 

For another week Ben kept the highway, Then, 
a second time, his patience was rewarded, He 
canght his other enemy straying in the village. 
Instantly he attacked him, and before the dogs 
were separated, Ben had won a decisive victory 

We have said that Ben bad genius. He Nad 
whipped both dogs in single combat, and then he 
Knew that together they would never dare to 
trouble him again. The very next. morning he 
went to the village by the back way across the 
lawns, and never again was bis Tght of way 
seriously questioned. 
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Royal Pastimes. 


A St. Petersburg society paper states that the 
tsar and tsarina when alone take keen delight in 
cutting out caricatures of themselves from for 
journals, and pasting them on the white walls of 
one of the rooms of the palace. They laugh like 
children over the long procession of ridiculous. 
figures. 


In the palace at Osborne there is a nurse! 
used by the little Battenberg princes, in wh 
the dado is decorated by a se of absurd p 
tures in ¢ ‘on done by their father, Prince Henry, 
musement. 

ictoria in her younger days was fond of 
weaving, and found great amusement in the use 
of a loom. At the Centennial Exposition in Phil- 
adelphia a fine cambric bhaudkerchief and a 
damask napkin of exquisite design were exhibited 
by the queen as specimens of her skill. 

The Prine Loulse is an expert drauiehts: 
woman and seulptress. All the queen’s daughters 
are fond of sketching, and show more or less 
skill. The Princess of Wales finds ber amusement 
in photography. She often developes and mounts 
her pictures with great paticnce and nicety. 

Queen Margherita of Italy fearless mountain- 
climber, and although a hea: Wy built woman of 
middle age, delights in walking long distance 

The young Queen of the Netherlands is for 
poultry. and has large collections of chick: 
fancy breeds near her summer palace. 

Men and women born to wear crowns show that 
they are but ordinary humanity in nothing 
than in their dominant tastes and hobbies. Their 
pleasures usually come not from the pomp and 
stat Lh thoughtless minds envy, but from the 
ne simple causes whieh make ‘ow own 
‘ant and happy. 
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A Curious Epitaph. 


Ina yellow, dog-eaved almanac of the year 120 
is thiy quaint epitaph, copied from some London 
magazine: 

Ane pi ta PHO na W, O! MAN who's O—LD ear the 
N. WARE. BENE 

4 T. HISST. O NELIES 
TH Arin, eg. RAYC 


wg’d F. RO! mabus—y 
L,I, Feto Lif lesse 








Lay ‘bye aR—T. H. and. c 
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Straightened out, it reads as follows: 


An Epitaph on « Woman Who Sold Earthen 
Beneath this stone lies Katharine Gray 
Chang’d from a busy life to lifeless clay. 
By earth and clay she got her pelf, 

Aud now she’s turn’d to earth herself. 
Ye weeping friends, let me advise; 
Abate your grief and dry your eyes; 
For what avails a flood of tears? 

Who knows but in a run of years 

In some tall pitcher or broad pan 

She in her shop may be again!!! 
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Feeding the Baby. 


The care of babies is never a sinecure, as many 


| of our readers can testify, and the ordinary dif- 


culties of the case sometimes assume extraordi- 
nary proportions. 


An English lady in India was recently worried 
about the failing health of ber infant. The milk 
was suspected, and the doctor ordered that the 
child be fed with asses’ milk. The lady spoke to 
offic the di ‘ict, and receiving & 
‘actory reply, drove with a man-servant to 
tation where the ass was to be in waiting. 
To her am ent, there, tled to a post, all 
ready to be milked, stood a buge she bear. 
nis that in the native dialect, the words as» 
ure so nearly alike as to be searcely 
ble in the mouth of a European. 

vi ion of the milk problem was presented 
to Mr. F. G. Jackson, the Arctic explorer, when 
he found and adopted the infant cub of a polar 
bear. There seemed no way to feed the poor 
little beast until Mr. Jackson hit upon the follow- 
ing ingenious method. : 

‘aking a bit of sponge, he covered it with 
chamois leather and fastened it to a rubber tube 
vhich bad previously been inserted in a bottle. 
Fixed into the cork of this bottle was a piece of 
tubing through which air might be blown to 
¢ the milk run freely. 

The cub took to the bottle like any other baby, 
and sucked away In most ravenous fashion, with 
a contented look upon her face, as if the last of 
ber troubles were ended, 
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Unanimous. 


Ordinary minds are quite as apt to think alike 
as great ones, when there is a question of comfort 
or convenience to be settled, and there is no need 
of ascribing to telepathy the unconcerted action 
of a militia regiment during a sham battle near 
Nashville. A writer in the Rochester Democrat 
tells the story 


Tn order ton 
he of the men sb 











ake the drill realistic, It was given 
uild fall as if shot, 
rre specified, It wasa 
struek me that it would 
shady spot and rest. 
soldiers dri anid persplred. 
spot we reached T felt all right, 
Dut the same bright idea had struck every member 
of the company, and the captain guddeuly turned 
andfound his entire company “killed.” He fined 
us/ five dollars each, and we came to life again 
and finished the drill, * 
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Why Ralph and Rob Fell Out. 


Ralph and Rob were the best of friends, 
And yet the two fell out, 
And ’twas the most surprising thing 
The way it came about. 
For early in the morning they 
Went riding in a cart. 
As full of fun the livelong day 
As they were at the start; 
When up a hill quite suddenly 
They drove with laugh and shout, 
The wheel fell dow: nd now you see 
Why Ralph and Rob fell out! 
J. ZIT ELLA COCKE, 
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What Speckelette Raised. 


Speckelette’s right name was Horace Dix, but 





he was always called Freckelette till he had the , 
After that, when hundreds of little | 


measles. 
measles crowded in between the tawny freekles, 


THE YOUTH’S 


you plant it, it won’t be my really and truly 
raising,"* objected the little stay-at-home. 

“Don't have to plant them. Look here!" and 
lifting the lid, grandpa showed him two tiny 
black-and-white pigs with the curliest of tails 
“and the pinkest of snouts. 

“You remember the pig, Mrs. Dooley,’ said 
grandpa, “that you once gave a thinning mixture 
| for fear she'd grow so fat I'd have to kill her? 
Well, I found twelve little Dooleys in the pen a 
few days ago. 1 thought ten were enough for 
one household, so I brought these over for you 
to raise.” 

“But how can 1?” laughed Speckelette, as the 
queer little grunters became wideawake, and 
began squealing and tumbling over each other 
for all they were worth. 

“Down in the cellar first, where we'll fix them 
a nice box of straw, and then you shall feed 
them with this,” and grandpa whipped out of 
his pocket a glass bottle with rubber tip, just 
such as babies use. ‘They'll need a little every 
half-hour at first. ‘They'll keep you bus: 

But Speckelette liked to be busy. While he 
was holding the bottle for Piggy-Wig. the 
piercing squeals of poor Piggy-Wee, awaiting 
her turn, were something so terrifying that the 
tender-hearted little feeder cuaxed his mother to 
buy him another bottle, so that he might feed 
them both at once. 

Such a funny group as they made! Speckelette 
bracing himself tirmly on both feet, in each hand 






it was only natural to change his name to |a bottle at which the little porkers, squatting on 


Speckelette. 

Now Horace had a fashion of getting every- 
thing the hardest way. He learned to go 
upstairs, for instance, 
by tumbling down two + 
steps for every one he 
climbed. He mastered 
the art of bicycleriding 
by falling off every few 
minutes. When his 
brothers and sisters had 
the mumps on one side 
only, Horace puffed up 
on both — sides — poor, 
piteous little mite! 

And now that the 
measles were in the 
land, he kept up his 
reputation for thorough- 
ness. While the others 
frisked and frolicked in 
the warm room, waiting 
with flushed faces for | 
the Misses Measles to 
make their début, poor 
Horace lay quietly on 
the sofa till the doctor 
came. 

“And how does this 
little man feel?" he = ¢ 
asked, sympathetically. 

“It feels as if the 
house was a merry-{0- 
round, except when it's 
vetting deeper down!" 
muttered poor Horace. 

“Only fever,madam,” 4 
to the alarmed mother. 








he Fichard was a 5 
That sailed the damask sea 
Upon the table when Dick had 
His splendid birthday tea. 


| their haunches, pulled lustily away. 
“If there was only a stronger light in the 
cellar,” langhed Mr. Dix, ‘there is nothing that 





A Sugary 


Wit candy masts.and frosting ropes, and hull of Frost-cake white, 


Her funnels, little candles, — 


“And my eyes are very, very chapped,” added | 1 would like better than a snap-shot at that 


the little sufferer, wearily. 


“Well, we'll just move Mr. Speckelette into a: 


dark room, to see if the poor eyes and head 
won't fee] better away from these noisy children.” 

He felt a little better, perhaps, but for five 
long weeks life was simply one big measle to 
poor, patient Speckelette. Meanwhile his more 
fortunate brothers and sisters recovered quickly, 
and were speedily sent out of town to vegetate 
on Grandpa Dix's farm, 

It would be hard to tell who most enjoyed 
their visit, the children or grandfather, whose 
only drawback was that his ‘measley”’ little 
namesake could not join his band of rollicking 
child-farmers. Even after speckles and blotches 
had vanished away, Horace had to spend several 
weeks in a darkened room. wearing a green 
shade over those “chapped” eyes. 

Every morning his mother read to him letters 
from the farm, filled with glowing accounts of 
planting and garden-making. 

Grandfather Dix had given them a little plot 
of ground, in which each child tried to raise 
produce which, for size, sweetness or quantity, 
should so far surpass all things hitherto mised 
that they would simply carry off all the fascinat- 
ing prizes offered at the county fair. 

Ted was sure that no popcorn would have 
more kernels to the ear or be “more poppier’’ 
than his. Alice was going to plant beans which 


should far outtop Jack's famous stalk, while | him to ask if they might go, too. ‘They dearly i 
bouncing Bob devoted all his energies to dropping \ love a walk with grandpa, and he always seems 
a very sweet corn which he named ‘Maple , glad to have them. 


Suyar’’—the sweetest thing he knew. 


Of course Speckelette was interested, but he | street were rows of large trees, whose spreading 
did wish that he, too, could raise something for: branches made it cool and shady. 


the fair. By the time he could go out, and take 


the horrid old shade off of his eyes, it would be | believe how many times a day Annette says “I 

He could stand it | wonder, Y 
now, perhaps, but wouldn't he feel badly when ! chestnut trees. 
the prizes were awarded, and there were none! 


too late to plant anything. 


for him? 


While he was thinking this over, who should) must be becuse the nuts are as much bigger 
come in but Grandpa Dix, with a mysterious than the ch 


looking basket on his arm! 
“Something for you to raise, sounny.”’ he said. 


“But 1 can’t go out for two weeks, and if I let | can almost always tell you something he has 


! performance.’ 

After a while the Misses ])ooley were content 
to have their meals farther apart and more 
_ abundant: and when, a few weeks later, their 
proud owner took them over to the home pen, 
| they were found to be in finer condition than 
were their brothers and sisters. 

‘They waxed fatter and ter through the 
summer, never neglected by Speckelette, who 
| Was a thorough worker—slow but sure. ! 
When fair-time rolled around, it was found, 
| alas! that Ted and Bob's corn had been planted 
| so close together that the pop-ears had many 
large kernels, while the sweet ears were studded 
with pop-kernels. 

-Alice’s bean-poles had been set so poorly that 
they soon lay down in disgust, while the 
Tunaway beans crawled over them, under the 
corn<rib and up Bob’s corn-stalks in a most 
: improper manner. | 

So, after all, the only competitors from the | 
Dix farm were the prize-winners, Piggey-Wig | 
and Piggy-Wee, which Speckelette raised. 
| CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN, 








Horse-Chestnuts. 


Grandpa was starting out for his morning 
walk, and Harold, George and Annette ran after | 





It was a warm morning, but all along the 


“IT wonder,” said Annette.—you would hardly | 


ow we call these trees horse- 








“Oh, said Harold, who says “I guess’’ as 
| often as Annette says “I wonder." “I guess it 





stnuts we eat as a horse is bigger 





‘than a man.” | 


EN said George, who seldom guesses, but 














| girls, 


COMPANION. 


heard or read, “John, down on the farm, told | 
me last summer that they were good for horses | 
to eat when they have colds and coughs. ‘That's 
the real reason why they are called horse | 
| chestnuts, isn't it, grandpa?” 

Grandpa smiled. 

| “It is a very good reason,” he said, “but I am 

, not sure it is the only one. What do you think 
of this?” 

He broke a stout leaf-stalk from one of the 
lower branches of the tree under which they 
were passing, and held the thick end of it for the 
| children to see. 

! They looked at it closely for a moment, and | 
then each gave a little exclamation of pleased 
surprise. 

“Why, it’s exactly like a tiny horseshoe!” 
cried Annette. i 
‘So it is,” said the two boys. “with marks for | 
the little nails and all!" | 

And when they had examined the ends of | 
| several other stems, which grandpa obligingly ~ 
| broke off for them, and found them all alike. 

; they agreed that this was the most curious and 
interesting of all the reasons for the name of the 
horse-chestnut tree. Mary S. DANIET | 















<oe aoe 
Dorotny (greatly surprised at seeing a 
; horseless carriage go by): My! there's a carriage | 
| that’s walking in its sleep! | 
Cart didn't like his new suit of clothes with 
the pretty ribbons at the knees. “Boys don’t! 


wear neckties on their legs!’* he said. i 
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Shipwreck. 


she was such a pretty sight | 


And she went out of sigh 


@he tasted good while goin 


We saved the candle light. 


The Barber-Shop. | 
Out in the meadows wide and sweet. | 
When the sun is bright and the grass is green, 
There's a little barber-shop nice and neat, 
The prettiest shop I have ever seen. 


The barber is little and round and fat, | 
With a dimpled cheek and a dimpled chin, 
And he wears a dear little sailor hat 
With a bole where the merry sun peeps in. 


And all around him on every side, 

More than his little brown hands could bold, 
The dandelions have opened wide, 

Round and yellow and bright as gold. 


There he sits in the meadow green, 
Making queer little shiny curls, 

The funniest wigs that were ever seen, 
For all the nice little neighbor-girls. 


Ringlets green as the flowing locks 

Of the mermaid that lives in the story-book, 
Or the maidenhair, that from the rocks 

Dips and drips in the woodland brook. 


So no wonder the little girls 
Come with a jump and a skip and hop 
For the wonderful dandelion curls 
Made in Teddy-boy’s barber-shop. 
PERSIN GARDINER. 








oe ——— 


TattiE Edward came home from his first day | 
at kindergarten with the disappointing statement | 
that he was the only boy in a class with three 
girls. “Why, that's too bad!" said mamma. 
Ynly four of you to play the games!" “Oh, 
no!” exclaimed Edward. “There are more than | 
four; there are lots others.” “But how can 
there be?” asked mamma. ‘There are only one 
boy and three girls. ‘That makes four.” ‘‘Yes, 
I know,” said Edward, “only one boy and three | 
But there are lots of other little people— | 
little people with skirts, but they have no bows | 
on their hair, and I don’t know what they are!” ! 





| alah best of ships sometimes go down, 
t 
i 


j admire the 12345 


419 








Each biank stands for the same syllable. 
dere, —, is a —— * * », the same which to hand 
To you is my — « « « today. 
If 1 should — giving it to you, my land, 
But there‘d be the piper to pay! 
He feared to — « «# » the message; but look, 
I'll not — « + « « him, not I, 
For here in a — » «, a neat little book, 
"Twas placed when the ink was quite dry. 


For fear Pd forget and — «# « » « what I'd heard, 
And some — « «2 atime be might aim, 

1 wrote it all down at once, word for word, 
— +e eee eitnodoubt; but] claim 


Small learning to have. 
and queer 
The letters may look there in ink, 
Twas better to bring it in this way, for fear 
I'd forget and — » + it, I think. 


Though — sere 


2. 
HIDDEN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


In Philippi an old man was driving a goose, or 
yander, I should say, along the street. “Fi. fe, 
‘o, fum!’”? he muttered. ornithology is a 
humdrum study. Poetry, ¢ colossal in theme, 
would suit me better. Boeotian muses, remove 
the ban, Joy will then be mine. Ab, arpents and 
acres of [and I’d then posse: Gustay, Lo, Lin- 
neans would be the heroes I would sing of, lutes 
should accompany my song. I'd also spin ethical 
verses; by me, lo, deon- 
tology would be a sci- 
ence Well cultivated. In 
sweet accord eons of 
time my fame and 
praises would endure. 
Actually real it all 
seems to me.” While 
the old man was thus 
musing. the gander wan- 
dered off, and he never 
found it again. 














3. 
A HIDDEN SUIT OF 
CLOTHES. 

1 saw that man at 
Monaco at work. He 
should receive stern 
treatment for disturbin; 
the other occupants o! 
the house. Those in the 
valley of the Neosho 
escaped the flood. 


4. 
CHARADES, 
L 


On my last you stand 
While my first you try 


for; 
Whole’s a luscious fruit 
You must reach quite 
high for. 
i 
Whole is a nauseous 
powder, 
If you 
one ; 
Two, see it skim the 
desert! 
Swift as light see it 
run! 


5 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 


He sat by the 12345, 
6789in hand, gazing at 
the 1234 Bo, 

Do not cut off his coat 
1234, 56 he will have 
to take it to the 123456 
for repairs. 

In arranging your 
He 4 it with a 
a 





ste, you will 








be 
g down.— 


| 
, 
: 





ey 1234567. 
You have spilled the 
123, 45678 still until T get the 12345678. 

Do not lose this 12345; 67891011 it with a 

2g 67891011. 

34, 56789 and lands gone, what is left 
for him but the 123456789? 
3 45 June that the 12345 went to 
e. 









my breakfast, and went out to 
eastern sky. 
Stay by my 1234, 5678 slowly, and do not 





| leave the 12345678. 


Tf such a thing can 12, 3456 with me, join my 
regiment, and 123456 a soldier, 

e played the 1234 56 the house, and asked 
me if f was fond of 123456 music. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Distraction, extraction, subtraction, abstrac- 
Hoth, detraction, attraction, contraction, retrac- 
tion. 






2 GRAND LAST 
RIGOR LANCE 
AGATE ANDES 
NOTES SCENT 
DRESSMARTESTY 

MOLAR 

ALIVE 

RAVEN 
GROATRENDOR 
RIFLE Ort 
OFTEN RIP 
ALERT INE 
TENTS Cc EN 
sachusetts. 2. New York. 





orgia. 5. Delaware. 6. 
rolina, 8, North Carolina. 9. Rhode 
10. New Hampshire. 11. Virginia. 12. 
13. Maryland. 

Tea, tease. 





Island. 
Connecticut. 

5. Mink, minx. e 
Burns. Free, frieze. Quart, quartz. Y¥, wise. Mar, 


You, use. Burn, 


Mars. 

6. 1. Bone, 
headlong. 3. 

7. Senator, Springfield, melodrama, termina- 
tion, patience, novelties, exhibition, impatient. 
representation, tournament, characters, misan- 
thrope, unrighteousness, calumniated, impeach- 
ments, penitentiary, punishment, performance, 
orchestra, hangings, theatre, atmosphere, star- 
light, otherwise. 


Flock, phlox. Tack, tax. 
a, part—Bonaparte. 2. Head, long— 
Far, thing—farthing. 
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BURNS OF THE EYES. 


OUNG America’s method of giving 
vent to his patriotic feelings by nak- 
ing all the noise he can results, 
curtously enough, oftener in injury 
to the eyesizht than in deafness. 
Never a Fourth of July passes with- 

out many injuries to the eyes of boys from explod- 

ing powder. For some reason a firecracker or a 

toy cannon hangs fire; then the boy who stoops 





' Plantes. She is cared for by a young Cambodian, 





‘enormous blocks of stone were strewn over the 


to Investigate receives the flare in his face and ; 


eyes. 

Women, too, sometimes burn the eye by acci- 
dentally touching it with hot curling tongs. In 
travelling, 4 person may be struck in the eye with 
a burning cinder. Again, the eye may be burned 
by chemicals, either acids or caustic alkalies— 
potash, for example. 

The results of a burn of the eye depend, natu- 
rally, upon the extent of the injury, but they are 
almost always very grave. A severe burn usually 
injures the vision for life, if it does not destroy it 
entirely. 

An injury of this kind is of course not to be 
treated without a doctor’s advice, yet it is well to 
know what to do for relief until medical aid can 
be summoned. 

Often, if the burn has resulted from an explosion, 
the eye will be filled with sand or powder grains. 
The eyes should first be mopped with bot water 
In which borax has been dissolved, or a stream of 
water should be poured constantly over the eyes 
and the patient told to wink while the water Is 
trickling, so that some of it will penetrate between 
the lids. 

If the sufferer can stand it, the lids may be 
gently separated witb the fingers and warm borax 
water poured over the eyeball. Then, while the 
water is flowing, an attempt may be made to 
dislodge particles with « very soft cloth or a 
pledget of cotton, but always with exceeding 
gentleness and deftness. A good lotion for this 
purpose is made of a heaping teaspoonful of borax 
and about half as much table salt in a pint of 
water. 

After the eye has been washed out as well as 
may be, a pad of cotton wet with this same 
solution, made as cold as possible, should be 
placed over the eye, and renewed as often as it 
gets warm. Sometimes, when the pain {s very 
severe. a solution of bicarbonate of soda gives 
more relief than borax. 


—_e+-_ — 


TSARIT. 


Avother “white elepbant” which is not white 
bas been brought to Europe from the far East. 
In the Companion, some years ago, Mr. P. T. 
Barnum told very entertaivingly the story of his 
famous and unprofitable investment in the “sacred 
white elephant” of Burmah. His was a difficult 
and dangerous enterprise, on account of the 
opposition, founded on religious and sentimental 
considerations, which the Burmese made to the 
exportation of the animal; and the disappoint- 
ment of Mr. Barnum, as well as of the American 
public, was very great at the discovery that the 
elephant was not white, but only gray. 

The shipment of the second “white elepbant,” 
above mentioned, from Indo-China was attended 
with risk. The animal was peaceably and 
openly obtained by Monsieur Doumer, French 
governor-general in Cambodia, and was sent by 
him, on the transport Shamrock, to Marseilles, 
nee it was shipped by rail to the Museum of 
Natural History in the Jardin des Plantes, in 
Paris. 

This animal is a baby, only five years old. Her 
name is Tsarit. She is but one etre and eighty 
centimetres, or less than six feet, in height. To 
call her white is an exaggeration, but she has the 
dirty-gray or ash color, which passes for white iu 
elephants with the Orientals. She is remarkable 
for being covered with long and thick bunches of 
hair or bristles. Her skin is rove-pink, aud her 
great ears are almost transparent. 

Tsarit Is a particularly good-natured and intel- 
ligent infant, and bas already acquired great 
popularity with the frequenters of the Jardin des 
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who has been her attendant since she was cap- 
tured; for Tsarit was not born in captivity, but is 
a genuine child of the jungle—although none the | 
less docile, apparently, for that reason. She lives 
iu a well-warmed enclosure of the museum, and 
dally accompanies her attendant in a walk in the 
garden, 

Tsarit met with a great reception from the other 
elephants in the museum. Sahib, the big African 
elephant, the so-called “successor of Jumbo;" 
Kutsch, an Indian elephant, who also came from 
Cambodia: and Toby, the gift of King Menelik, 
of Abyssinia, to President Faure, all set up a 
great trumpeting and waving to and fro when 
little Tsarit was led in, as if they recognized in 
her something extraordinary and possibly sacred. 

As a matter of fact, however, they doubtless 
recognized merely a new elephant, and in the 
zoélogical museum a new elephant to the other 
elephants, or a new wolf to the other wolves, is 
as great 4 matter as a new boy in a boys’ school. 


A TRAGEDY OF MONT BLANC. 


The story of the destruction of the baths of St. | 
Gervais at the foot of Mont Blanc, in 1892, is told 
in “The Annals of Mont Blanc.” This was one 
of the calamities that could scarcely have been 
predicted or averted. 


Owing to the stoppage of the sub-glacial drain- 
age, In some way never ascertained, a lake was 
formed under the Téte Rousse glacier, in which 
an enormous body of water was pent up at a spot 
ten thousand feet above the sea-level. Betwi 
one and two o'clock on the night of July 12, 1892, 
the iee that had held the lake gave way. 

The water swept in a_torrent of tremendous 
force over the Desert de Pierre Ronde, gathering 
up thousands of tons of rock and stones in its 
course. It passed with a terrific roar under the 
hamlet of Bionnassay, which it did not injure, 
destroyed half the vill lage of Bionnay on the igh: 
road between Contamines and St. Gervais, and 
tearing up trees as it went along, joined the ‘main 
river of the Bon-Nant. 

Following the river-bed, and destroying on its 
way the old Pont du Diable, {t hurled its seething 
food of water, timber, stones and mud upon the 
solid buildings of the St. Gervais bat! and 
crushed them into fragments. Then, cro: g the 
Chamonix road, it spread itself out in the form of 
a hideous fan over the valley of the Arve, destroy- 
ing part of the village of Le Fa: a in its way. 

Such was the catastrophe of St. Gervais which 












claimed over one hundred and infty: victims. Utter 
ruin was everywhere, The once lovely gardens 
of the baths were five or six feet deep in mud, 





fine trees had been snapped like reeds, and 


dreary waste. 


TOO NEAR TO TREAD LIGHTLY. 


Almost any one can be brave when danger 
seems distant. The Washington Post draws a 
suggestive picture of a young man who, during a 
storm, was trying to calm the fears of a young 
woman. 


“That lightning Is twenty miles away,” he said, 
when there came a sullen roar. Yet, ‘she sbud- 
dered. There was another flash and a loud report 
about three seconds later. 

“That's a good five miles away,” said the cheer- 
ful youth. 

There was another bluish flare, quickly followed 
by a very heavy A rumbling. 

“A good mife from Here, that,” said he, not 
quite % confidently. 

Then there came 4 flash that illumined the room 
for two long seconds, and the report that suc- 
ceeded the flash almost instantly was like the 
simultaneous disebarge of half a dozen thirteen- 


Inch uns. 
jumping 


joodness!”-cried the 


oung man, 
lenly. 


up D miide “That was in the back yar 


A LESSON LEARNED. 


Benny was a new boy at school, and as the 
teacher enrotled his name in her book, she asked: 


“Where do you live, Benny?” 

“On Blinker Street," he answered, 

“You should say ‘in Blinker Street.” That is 
considered, the proper form now.” 

“Yes'm.” 

aye ‘ou have lately come to town, have you not?” 
m. 

“Where was your home before?” 

“Boonville. 

“Where is Boonville?” 

“Inthe Erie Canal, ma‘am,” said Benny. 

And many will be ‘inclined to think that, taking | 
the teacher's premises for granted, Benny’: 3 lan- 
guage was logically correct. 














A GOOD DEFINITION. 


A foreign journal says that a small boy, who 
bad been playing nearly all day with a newly 
arrived acquaintance of the family, a gentleman | 
who bad nearly reached his fiftieth year, said to 
his father, when the gentleman had gone away: 

“When will that young man come again?” 

“Young man!" exclaimed the fat “He's. 
older than I am! Will you please tell me what ‘a 
youn, man’ means to you?” 

hy, & young man,” answered the boy; 
young man fs one vihat has a good time!” 


THE SKIPPER’S REBUKE. 


The skipper of a sailing-vessel had as passen- 
gers an estimable but not very courageous min- 
ister and two careless young men given to little 
but misebief. 

A severe storm came up, and although the 
young men were frightened enough, their terror 
was nothing to that of the poor minister, who was 
Indeed a pitlable object. 

“See here, sir,” sald the skipper at last, with 
kindly severity, “do you want me to think you're 
more afraid of going to heaven than those young 
men are of not going there?” 


CYNICAL. 


Monsieur Calino can never remember anything, 
nor keep anything to himself. He is aware of his 
vice of inattention, 








“Things that I hear go in at one ear and out at 
the other,” he says. 

“No,” & friend puts in, ‘they go in at one ear 
and go out at your mouth!” 
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FOR CAMPING. te 
People yoing into camp should not forget to 
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ready-cooked food. This can be eaten « Larkin Premiums worth $16.00 each. 
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the food can be made into a variety of delightful 
dishes, such as puddings, and so forth. 
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Swift and Company, Chicago. 
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Sor catalogue and full particulars. 


ww. G. BAKER (Department Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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A Wonderful Tree. 


The redwood-tree of California has a curious 
position in the vegetable world, for it is to trees 
what a mammoth or a mastodon would be to 
animals, if specimens of those creatures should 
be found still living and roaming on some spot 
of earth. That is to say, it is a tree which 
belongs to the remote past, of which no young 
specimens are living, which cannot be repro- 
duced, and which will become extinct with the 
death or destruction of the last specimen now 
living. 

It is also a very wonderful tree. Brother to 
the “big tree,” or Sequoia gigantea, of Cali- 
fornia, it is of gigantic size. It often attains a 
height of more than three hundred feet, and 
a diameter at the butt of fifteen feet. The 
amount of excellent wood which a single tree of 
this species will produce is shown in an article 
in the National Geographic Magazine 
on the redwood, by Mr. Henry Gannett, of 
the United States Geological Survey. A 
redwood-tree of only ordinary size, say five feet 
in diameter at the butt, furnishes enough lumber 
to build a smal] house, and many trees have 
been cut each of which would suffice to build 
half a dozen such houses. 

One tree is on record which scaled over sixty- 
six thousand feet of lumber. A redwood-tree 
was felled in a lumber-camp near Eureka, (al., 
in 1898, which was sixteen feet in diameter 





A SECTION OF REDWOOD. 


inside the bark, and which scaled over one 
hundred thousand feet; and there is standing 
in the same neighborhood a tree twenty-two 
feet in diameter which scales nearly twice as 
much, 

The stand of lumber on an acre in the redwood 
belt of California is enormous. The trees fairly 
crowd one another, and rise to a height of two 
hundred feet without a branch. On nearly a 
hundred thousand acres in IIumboldt County 
the average stand of lumber is eighty-four 
thousand feet to the acre, These are not 
estimates, but the actual products of the mills 
for average acres. 

On Mad River, near Eureka, a lumber com- 
pany, Mr. Gannett says, is at work on a tract 
of several square miles which cuts one hundred 
and fifty thousand feet to the acre; and there is | 
on record a single acre, near Garberville, which 
yielded in the mill more than one million four 
hundred thousand feet in lumber. Compared 


seems ridiculous. 

Of white pine, the heaviest county in Minne- 
sota is estimated to contain an average of five 
thousand feet to the acre—a small yield for a 
single redwood-tree. In the East a tract con- 
taining ten thousand feet to the acre is regarded 
as heavily forested. There are, it may be added, 
few such tracts. 

The redwood forest is the densest forest on 
the earth. In it the sun never shines. It is 
always twilight. One is under the roof of a vast 
temple—a roof of foliage supported by innumer- 
able tree-columns, so gigantic that they almost 
seem to mock man, their pigmy destroyer. 

The redwood is so called because its color, 
when freshly cut, is bright red, changing to a 
brown-red when thoroughly seasoned. ‘The 
wood is soft, with a rather coarse, straight 
grain. 

It is as easy to work as the Eastern white pine. 
It contains practically no resin, but when green, 


will sink in water. 

The redwood is found only in a narrow strip | 
of country along the Pacific coast north of San 
Francisco and extending a little way across the 
Oregon border. It needs the ample winter rain- 
fall of that coast and the dense summer fogs 
which drift in from the ocean. Many centuries 
ago, when the climate of the Pacific coast was 
much more humid than it is now, it extended 





over vast sections farther inland. Even this 
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humid strip is now too dry or too unfavorable 
in point of temperature, for the tree no longer 
reproduces itself. It sprouts to some extent 
from the stump, but those sprouts do not long 
survive. 

The redwood timber is being cut in a very 
wasteful manner, one-third of the tree and all 
the branches being left behind, and many trees 
being splintered and ruined in the felling. The 
logs are hauled by steam over skid-roads or 
ordinary rails. No redwood-tree is ever destroyed. 
by fire, for the wood is too wet to burn. The 
destiny of every redwood-tree is to be worked 
up into lumber—and when the last one now 
standing is gone there will be no more forever. 


—<+o>—_—__ 


‘* How to Succeed ’— Perhaps. 


Employés who are blessed with a sense of 
humor have probably found it easy to catch the 
full meaning of these suggestions on “How to 
Sueveed,” which, says the Musical Age, have 
just been issued by a well-known firm in Chicago: 


Be certain that your employers are at their 
posts before you get there in the morning, and 
see that they are there when you leave in the 
evening. ‘They need watching. 

If you do not feel well stay at home; your 
work will be attended to by your fellow employés. 
Your employers are rich and won’t mind your 


absence. 

After lunch, stand near the entrance of this 
store and finish your cigar prior to entering. It 
affords a good example for the young, and no 
part of your cigar is wasted. 

Be seen going into saloons at all hours. And 
the nearer the saloon is to the store the better. 

In selling goods resort to lying when the inter- 
est of your employers requires it. They know 
that you would not juggle with the truth except 
in their interest. 

If confined to your home by illness, don’t 
telephone the office; your duties will take care 
of themselves. 

Always openly or covertly belittle your fellow 
employes and fellow men; employers and en- 
ployés will alike appreciate this trait in your 
character. 


Change your employers about once a year. 
You may not accumulate money by such 
but you will acquire a reputation for independ- 
ence that in your own ‘udgment is priceless. 

If you have anything unfinished when the 
bell rings, drop it. Be prompt in going home. 
This is as important as being tardy in the 
morning. 

——_ +e 





Ceremonious Dining. 


The setting of the table for a royal dinner is 
not exactly a simple matter even to-day, but in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth it was a really 
solemn function. Those were the days when 
monarchs looked for poison in the cup, and when 
extraordinary precautions were taken. 


The dignity of royalty must also be carefully 
upheld. Before even the tablecloth could be 
laid, a gentleman carrying a rod must enter. 
Then came the gentleman who bore the table- 
cloth. Hoth knelt three ,times before they 
ventured to spread ie cloth a fhe ee Next 
appeared another gentleman witha precedi 
one who bore a saltcellar, a plate, and some bread: 
‘These also knelt three times before they placed 
the things upon the table, and knelt in when 
the task was compl 

A lady in waiting, dressed in white and fol- 
lowed by a companion, next entered. The first 
lady, after kneeling three times, approached the 
table and solemnly rubbed the plates with salt. 

‘The most picturesque of the proceedings 
followed this rubbing. ‘werlty-four yeomen of 
the guard, gorgeous in scarlet, appeared, each 
bean 3 del of gold. They placed the dishes 
upon the table, and the lady tater er gave to each 
yeoman a taste from the dish he brought in. 
Woe to him if it contained Poison, for upon 
himself would the poison first take effect. The 
guards were stalwart fellows, selected from the 


| tallest and stoutest men in England. 


‘The tasting over, a number of unmarried ladies 
appeared, and with great solemnity lifted the 
rarioas dishes and carried pen fe tl pace 

er private apartment. She and su} 
alone, with few attendants, nobody being anit 
ted unless at the intercession of some one in 
power. 

—__~e»—___. 


Eating by Alphabet. 


There are many varieties of fuod that the 
average housekeeper does not think of in making 
up the daily bill of fare. To eat alphabetically 
is surely an original and suggestive method, and 
the Buffalo Express gives the foliowing illus- 
tration of it: 

“Have you anything here beginning with ‘k’ 
that’s rood to eat?” inquired a new customer at 
a market. a ‘ 

“How would 1 pickled kidneys answer?” re- 
plied the clerk, r & moment’s thought. 

“First rate! Give me a dozen cans. The 
kitten’s life is saved!” exclaimed the customer, 
with enthusiasm. “I told my wife,’’ he con- 
tinued, “‘that if I failed to send home a kangaroo, 
dead or alive, before two o’clock, I should expect 
to find the kitten served up for supper in the 


latest Chinese style. 
“But you have saved her. You we all 
got tired of eating the same things day r day, 


and so last month we we would eat up or 
, tea and coffee thrown in as 
staples. The first day there were apples in 
many forms, asparagus, apricots, almonds and 
the staples. 

“The next day’s menu was beef, beans, biscuit, 
buttermilk, bacon and bonbons. The following 
day we feasted on chicken, codfish balls, clams, 
celery, cucuinbers, crabs, cheese, cake, carrots, 
currants, catsup and candy. 

“So it has gone on. ‘The fifth day would have 
been a fast day had it not been for eggs, but we 
made an Easter of it. To-day your kidney sug- 
gestion saves us from starvation, while to-morrow 





so much water that often the lower log of a tree down the alphabet, taking one letter a day, with | an, 





we will grow fat on jiver, lamb, lobster, lettace, 
and so forth. A queer thing about our new food 
departure is the number of things it has put into 
our mouths which none of us had ever or 
thought of before.” 


—_—_~e»—___ 


Resolute. 


“Everything is possible to her who wills” 
seems about to replace the old-fashioned saying. 
If we may trust the Cincinnati Enquirer, this 
doctrine is in full sway in the vicinity of Lonely- 
ville, a place the exact location of which does 
not much matter. 


“When does the next train that stops at 
Tonelyville leave here?” asked the resolute 
widow at the ticket-oftice window. 

“You'll have to wait four hours.” 

“4 think not.” 


“Well, perhaps you know better than I do, 
ma’am.”* 

“Yes, sir, and perhaps you know better than 
I do whether I am ex; ig to travel by that 
train myself, or whether I am inquiring for a 
relative ’8 staying at my house, and wanted 
me to call here and ask about it and save her the 
trouble, because she’s packing up her things and 
expects to take that in herself and not me, 
and she’ll have to do the waiting and not me. 
And perhaps you think it’s your business to 
stand behind there and try to instruct people 
about things they know as well as you do, if not 


better, ‘haps you’ll learn some day to give 
people civil answers when they ask eo civil 
questions. Young man, my opinion is you 
won’t!”” 


And she bounced away. 


The Youth’s 
Companion 
Contest for 
Amateur 
Photographers. 


HE COMPANION’S Photographic Exhi- 

bition and Contest for pictures taken since 

October 1, 1898, will be conducted on the same 
liberal terms as in previous years. 

All amateur photographers are invited to con- 
tribute, with the assurance that every contribu- 
tion will be placed on exhibition, each bearing 
the name and address of the sender. 

For the best photographs—that is, best from 
the standpoint of the artist and the photographer 
— the following awards will be made: 


Men’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
‘Twenty-Five Men next in order of merit. 
Women’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SEOOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Di 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
‘Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 
Boys’ Class. 


For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October ad. 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SEOOND PRIZE. Ton Dollars and Diploma. 
BOYS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Boys next in order of merit. 
Girls’ Class. 


For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploms. 
GIRLS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 
Beginners’ Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


For those who took their first picture with their own 
camera since October 1, 1898. 


Humorous Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


GRAND PRIZE OF A SILVER VASE. 
A solid silver vase will be given for the best 
single set of photographs in the entire collection 
in addition to whatever prize such a set may 
have been awarded. That is—a cash prize will 
be awarded to the best work in each class; the 
cap will then be awarded to the best set of all. 
The vase is of solid silver of beautiful design 
and nine inches high. It is valued at $80.00. 
The name of the winner will be engraved upon 
it together with a suitable inscription. 
A CERTIFICATE. 
Every contributor sending five or more pictures will 


receive a handsome certificate of exhibit, suitable for 
framing, bearing his or her name. 


CONDITIONS. 


The receipt of photographs will be considered 
sufficient evidence it the sender intends to 
abide by these conditions: 





Every contributor must be nn amateur. 
Every photograph must have been taken since 
October 1, 1898, 
Contributors may send any number of pictures of 
size or shape. 
‘he class, and name and address of the competitor, 
must be written on the back of each photograph. 
Each leture must ‘be mounted singly, and no picture 
ramed. 
No picture can be paid for or returned; it becomes 
the property of The Companion, to use as it may please. 
The competition closes at noon, October 3, 1899. 


Photographs should be carefully wrapped, fully 
prepaid, and should bear the name of the sender 
on the outside. They should be addressed to 

PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Class. 





If. 










Nutritious Summer Food. 





Blue Label 


Boneless Ham. 
Delicious, Appetizing, Satisfying, 
Always Ready. 


CLEANLINESS OF PREPARATION AND 
Purrry GUARANTEED. 


AT LEADING GROCERS. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
“Blue Label” Soup und Ketchup Proprietors. 
2-22-20. 
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‘That you may know the genuine, we 
stamp this trade-mark on every piece 


Always buy this brand and you 
will be sure of pure and deli- 
cious Chocolate Confectionery. 
‘They are on sale where quality 
is appreciated. WB wt vt vt 


H. D. FOSS & COMPANY, Mfrs., 
38 So. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 








Is noted for rich wine-like 


bee: 

The delightful flavor of 
that imported and sold by 
Chase & Sanborn in pound 
and half-pound air-tight pack- 
ages, under the name of 
Orange Pekoe,is indeed most 
enjoyable. 

ruly it is said that 


Chase & Sanborn’s 





Package Teas 


are the “ Royal Gems of the 
Kingdom of Tea.” They are 
famous throughout the coun- 
try for richness, flavor, pur- 
ity, and superiority. 


One pound makes over 200 cups, 
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Mere Size 
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is a poor recommendation. That the } 
largest is not the best is generally the 
tule. This is noticeably true of in- } 
surance companies. 


The 
Massachusetts 
Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


is the best and not the largest. Forty- 
seven years’ careful economy and 
wise investing chiefly accounts for 
this. For further facts and figures 

drop a card to 3 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec’y, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Prepared 
Fish Balls. 


“Work and Worry Saved.” 








De 















Patella 


Gorton’s Cod- 
fish Balls are pre- 
pared all ready 
for serving. 

They are made 
from the choicest 
parts of the finest salt Cod. 

They are packed six in a can, and 
are separated by chemically pure parch- 
ment paper. 

They are not too salt nor are they 
flat or unpalatable. They are just 
right. Just the way the best cook would 
prepare them in your own kitchen, 

We also put up Codfish Cake in 
packages. 

All up-to-date grocers sell these 
ods. 




























Pettijen's Breakfast, Food 


Physicians Prescribe It. 


More than half the ills of life are the result of im- 
proper eating, Diet isof supreme importance. Petti- 
john’s Breakfast Food is ideal in nutrition, delicacy | 
of flavor, ease of preparation and economy. It con- 
tains all of the vitalizing elements of choice wheat, 
and is therefore a perfect food. oc Paar 








ALWAYS MAKE A 
MOST ACCEPTABLE 
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Ask for ‘‘Gorton’s.” Others are 
not ‘‘just as good.”” 











“ 
SLADE GORTON & CO., 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

1 
FREE. fistalome ‘iihogeaphed Kitchen 
Reminders. If he cannot supply you, send 


us his name on a postal card, and we wil 
that you get one. 































The Time is Up 






.. SEND FOR ... 


Samples of Work. 


On receipt of a postal 
we will send you 








Free Samples of 






work which have 






See Page 
490 of the 
October 
20th 
Premium 
List. 


been made on 


The 
New © 
Companion 
Sewing Machine. 













LADIES’ WATCH. 


C OMPANION Subscribers who are 
AK working to obtain New Subscribers 
a @@j| to secure one of these Watches are 
ay 





‘« For five years I have used the NEw ComMPANION SEWING MACHINE 
and it is a great pleasure to state that it has never given me the least trouble, 
and has required no repairs whatever.’’— Mrs. W. A. FIALL, 1777 Colfax 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn, 







fi ——" reminded that the offer closes Sept. 
M 20, 1899. Thousands have already ob- 
ih tained them. These Watches have Fine 
a Movements and Durable Gold-Filled Cases. 





‘‘Thave used the New Companion SEWING MACHINE since March 
12, 1894, with perfect satisfaction, and recommend it to all my friends to 
be as good as any $40.00 machine.”’— Miss MARGARET Dickson, 
Morganza, Pa. 


Send for the Samples. 


We sell the New Companion Sewing Machine to our readers 
for only $19.00 and prepay the freight. There ts 
no better machine at any price. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON. 














PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers The Youth's Companion. BOSTON, MASS. 
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SA TRUE STORY: 
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ORE than we often realize we depend 
upon one of our senses to confirm 


or correct the evidence of the others. 


Deprived of any one of them that would be of 
use upon a given occasion, we are surprised 
sometimes to find ourselves endeavoring to 


make good the lack, and reénforce our con- 
sciousness of the occurrence. I am confident 


that much disagreement among honest wit- 
nesses comes from the unconscious effort to 
fill in these blank interstices, and complete 
in the mind a scene which was recorded in 
part only. 

In particular we depend upon our sight to 


assist our ears, and give us a base line for the 
measurement of thought; and we are often 
seriously hampered in trying to relate what 
has oceurred in the dark, the im: 








supplementing at every step the facts obtained 
by hearing only. I have seen a man sentenced 
to eighteen years” confinement in state prison 


for a crime committed in a dark room with 
eleven persons present. All of them appeared 
as witnesses, and most of them certainly told 
what they believed to be the truth, but I was 
by no means certain that the man who suffered 
was guilty. 

It is because of this imperfection of knowl- 
edge derived from a single sense that I have 
sometimes tried, but without success, to doubt 
the reality of one of the most painfully real 
experiences of my life, I have asked myself a 
hundred times whether it was not possibly the 









creation of an finagination excited’ by a bad 
dream. The reality of the affair remains, 
however, and it may be worth relating. 

I was spending a college vacation in selling 







books. My territory was among the mountains, 
near the bound: 1 eastern Kentucky. The 
region had been the scene of two of those 
deadly feuds which involve the greater part of 
a neighborhood, and one of them had resulted 
in the calling out of the state militia. Still [ 
had little fear, for I had learned that, terrible 
as may be the conduct of the more desperate 
element in the Cumberland Mountains when 
aroused to revenge by a sense of injury received, 
a swanger is almost uniformly safe, except in 
some portions where he may be suspected of 
being a revenue officer. Still I thought it 
prudent to carry a revolver, which I kept in a 
holster under my outer clothing. 

My territory proved fairly good. Money was 
scarce, but books were scarcer, and my book 
had little competition. As the season wore on, 
T found my subscription-list lengthening, and 
{ was able, by an occasional advance delivery, 
to keep money enough for necessary expenses. 

I took the various roads named for the several 
streams in the county, and often following in 
their beds, walked along each for its entire 
length, and canvassed every house. I stayed 
at night where night overtook me, paying a 
small sum for my entertainment, and frequently 
crediting it on a book to be delivered later. 

I had warnings, not a few, about the char- 
acter of Branson’s Branch. “When ye go 
thar,” advised one customer, “git ye a forty- 
four revolver, an’ borry another, an’ lovk out 
ye git through by daylight.” 1 paid little 
attention to the warning, having heard various 
compliments of the sort from rival neighbor- 
hoods about other “branches” or creeks that 
proved hospitable to me and tolerant of my 
book. So I prepared to take Branson’s Branch 
in order, and did so. 

The rumors increased, however, and came 
to be of a different sort from those which are 
common in the mountains. A cattle-buyer, 
coming along the branch at night, had disap- 
peared. What became of him no one knew, 
but his horse was later traded off in an adjacent 
county by some one living on the branch. A 
tin-peddler—that missionary from New Eng- 
land—had been the occasion of some probably 
post-mortem inquiry ; all that could be learned 
was that he had turned into the branch road 
“about an hour b’ sun,” according to which 
-reckoning he would naturally have sought a 
Jogging on the branch. 

‘There were other stories of mysterious 
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““MY HOST LIGHTED ME TO BEL 
A PINE TORCH."” 


WITH 


disappearances, and the number and exactness 
of them came to be somewhat disturbing. I 
determined, if possible, to canvass Branson’s 
Branch by daylight, and be well away before 
dark. 

But there were more houses than I supposed, 
and I was delayed unexpectedly. I made not 
a single sale, but I went the length of the 
branch. The people were not given to reading. 
It still lacked something of sunset, and I should 
have hastened across to another neighborhood, 
but the last group of houses—the only group, 
indeed, for the others were scattered—contained 
one so much larger and, better and more inviting 
than the others that I accepted an invitation 
to supper. This proved so wholesome a meal, 
and the family, cansisting of a man, his wife 
and two daughters, were so pleasant, that I 
gave up all thought of danger, and prepared 
to spend the night. 

Branson’s Branch is just across a range of 
hills from a stream navigable at high water, 
and emptying into a tributary of the Ohio. 
From the sides of the hills that shut it in crops 


a fine quality of building stone. This had | 


been quarried some years before by a company 
that built the cottages on the branch, put in 
stationary engines, laid a switch-back track for 
a “dingey” locomotive over the mountain and 
down to the river, and sold its output, on its 
merit I have no doubt, in several important 
cities. I happen to know of one great structure 
erected from this stone, and I never see it 
without a shudder as I think of that night. 
The expense of getting the stone to market, 
I am sure, was the cause of the failure of the 
company, and the assets were too remote to be 
easily removed. The quarry could not be sold, 
and the company pocketed its loss and ceased 
to exist. The workmen removed, and in their 
place came a set of ne’er-do-wells, half-mendi- 
cant, half-predatory, who occupied the rude 
cottages rent free. ‘They knocked off the brass 
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junk at the river, and encouraging and vying | flash. The house where I was staying was the 
with each other in lawlessness, enguged in still | one house in which a stranger would stay. In 






more questionable enterprises, unless common 
fame and the general appearance of things 
belied them; but the house that had been the 
superintendent’s was occupied by the family 
of which I speak, which seemed of quite a 
different order. 

After a pleasant evening before the fire, my 
host led the way to my room. Notoften did I 
have a room to myself, but this house had three 
rooms on the ground floor, each of them opening 
into each of the others. I did not notice that 
my room, which was in the back of the main 
part, had a door not only from the front room, 
which was the parlor and bedroom of my host, 
but also from the kitchen in the ell. My host 
lighted me to bed with a pine torch, and stood 
at the foot of the bed, toward the door which I 
did not notice. 

I removed my boots, coat and waistcoat, 
drew a chair near the fuot of the bed and laid 
my outer clothing there, and dismissing the 
light, bade my host a cordial good night, and 
finished my disrobing in the dark. As he 
went out through the front door, I noticed that 
it fitted very tight in the casing, and that he 
slammed it twice, and hard, before it shut. 

I was never less suspicious than on that 
night. I left my watch in my waistcoat pocket, 
and my money in my trousers, which I laid 
upon the chair. I unbuckled my belt and 
threw my holster carelessly on the back of the 
bed. Without a thought of danger, I dropped 
asleep. 

There were few clocks on Branson’s Branch, 
but this house had one; thus I happen to 
know that it was shortly before midnight that 
I was wakened by the hand of a man under 
my pillow. The clock struck twelve—a year 
or fifteen minutes !—afterward. 


I was wideawake in a second. Every 


this house, in this very bed, might have slept 
the unwary tin-peddler. Here, unless they 
shot him from ambush, slept the missing cattle- 
buyer. There was no outside door. If I was 
being robbed, it was by my hosts, and they 
certainly would not let me escape to tell who 
had robbed me. 

The hand was instantly withdrawn, but I 
felt no other motion and heard no sound; bat 
I could feel that some one was standing over 
me. 
I reached for my revolver. It was in the 
holster. I got the holster, but when I tried to 
open it the new and unused leather gave a little 
premonitory creak. I dared not open it. For 
some seconds I lay in mortal terror. 

The degree of calmness with which one 
faces death depends in large measure, 1 am 
sure, upon the circumstances attending the 
danger. Several times 1 have found myself in 
danger. The fact has never been a pleasant 
one, and I do not know that I have ever met 
it with unusual calmness; but I have found a 
great difference in the mental perturbation 
occasioned by the discovery. On that night 
the horror of it was almost unbearable. It 
was not so much dying; it was to be murdered 
in helplessness, alone and far from friends to 
whom no tidings would ever come. The thought 
grew intolerable. I must at least die like a 
man. I would not be struck down like a sheep. 

I suppose that it all happened in a few 
seconds, and that the million things 1 thought 
about came to my mind as a flash of lightning 
reveals at a single glance a whole landscape; 
but it seemed to me many minutes before I 
could think out a plan. 

This seemed to me probable. If I was to be 
killed, it would not be with bullet or knife, but 
with some blunt instrument, and the man who 
stood over me knew just where the pillow was 
and where my head was. If I could get toward 
the foot of the bed I might escape his first 
blow, and I must get my revotver“Out of die 
holster. 

I reasoned that, having manifestly wakened, 
I might not be attacked till I gave signs of 
sleep, but on the other hand my awakening 
might lead him to believe himself discovered, 
and so hasten matters. So I began to try that 
very easy thing a8 one reads about it, to feign 
sleep. Then for the first time I noticed my 
breathing. I was absvlutely panting. The 
Jong, regular inspirations of the sleeper simply 
would not come. Still, by degrees, I grew a 
little more calm, slipped my head as far to the 
back as I could without moving my body, and 
breathed a little more freely. 

‘Then the figure moved. I felt it brush along 
the bed, and heard it stop at the chair where 
the man had seen me hang my clothes. Then 
I heard him examining my clothing, clumsily 
enough. 

This, I said to myself, was my opportunity. 
He no longer stood over me with my exact 
position in mind. His hands were empty, 
examining the contents of my pockets. He 
was determined, apparently, to learn whether 
I was worth killing. How much, | asked 
myself, would he count my life worth? Cer- 
tainly so few dollars as he would deem a 
recompense had never been counted my worth 
before. If just now I could get my revolver, 
and change my position in the bed, I would not 
await the end of his bloodthirsty calculation. 

My watch struck the back of the chair as he 
moved my clothes. My pocket-comb interested 
him. I heard the teeth grate as he drew it 
from its case. Next would come my pocket- 
book, and then —! 

It was horrible. I could bear it no longer. 
I gave the holster a jerk which caused it to 
open with very little noise, at the same time 
Tolling off the pillow and gathering myself in 
as small a compass as possible at the foot of 
the bed and on the back side. I tried to make 
it seem the act of a restless sleeper changing 
his position. 

The investigation of the clothes stopped and 
all was still again, but when I became quiet 1 
heard a little more quiet searching of my 
pockets. 

When I was lying upon the pillow, I had no 
other thought than that of assuming the offen- 
sive if I could get my revolver, if indeed the 
very act of getting it did not force the issue; 
but when I got it, I was not so certain that that 
would be best. I was so low down and so far 
back in the bed that I felt confident that the 





first blow would miss me, and I thought possi- 


and copper fron: the engines and sold them for | horrible tale I had heard came to me like a| ble that on the whole my first shot would be 


ty 
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more accurate if fired in quick return than if ‘saw, not the hospitable man of the preceding 


aimed in the general 
to miss would be fatal. 


or since a feeling of the awfulness of taking a 
life, even in self-defence. 
to leap out into a hand-to-hand struggle to the | 
death; to make my way, wounded perhaps, and 


half-naked, over the fallen body of a man slain | 


by my hand; to flee into the onter darkness and 
hide in the woods till day; to be haunted all my 
life by the memory of that bloody battle —it all 
came over me with indescribable horror. 

I resolved, even although to do so might lose | 


other alternative. About this time the clock in 
the kitchen struck twelve. 

1 now began to feel a strong sense of comfort 
derived frum the possession of my pistol. It was 


not that | wanted to use it,—1 never felt so little chat for a few minutes. 


direction of the chair, and ! night, but the stealthy, murderous mien of as 


, desperate a brigand and murderer as ever went 
Besides this, there came to me as never before wihung. 





1 
|| 


me au alvantage, not to shout till there was no a 


| M's 


7 paid a half-dollar and got away as quickly | 


‘Fo fire iu the dark; |as possible, feeling ten years older than the night | 
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son George gave it to me,’’ Mr. Ifudson 


Caleb Sawyer, who had come in to 
“George is in New 


DMR. HUDSON'S) 


was explaining to an old neighbor, | 


before. In an hour | had left Branson's Branch 
beltind, and stood upon the summit of the ridge 
dividing its valley from that of Roan Fork. 1 
turned aside from the narrow road, and seeking 
a quiet place among the trees, threw myself 


down, weak and exhausted, and fell asleep again. | 







“Why, yes,” 
“there is a letter for you around here some- 


the postmaster replied, slowly, 


where. Hank Golder was just in, and we were 
curious to know who it could be from. 


like using it,—but it was the feeling that if worst York, you know. He’s a lawyer, and I guess he | don’t get letters very often, you know.” 
‘inust be doing pretty well, for Letty says—she 


came to worst, as J felt sure it would, I was not 
absolutely helpless ; I had still a fighting chance. 
{ think I said to myself, “I can at least die 
fighting like a man” 

L feigned sleep ue longer. 1 coughed, I changed 


just got back yesterday—that he lives in a fine, 


big house, and they keep three hired girls, | 
besides a man to drive and look after the’ 


horses, Ob, George is smart!" 


But the old man took his letter, ixnored the 
hint, and went out without giving any informa- 
tion. 

“Think he might have been more sociable!"’ 
; muttered the postmaster,—he was storekeeper 


You) 


my position, I served notice on my visitor that [| The old man rubbed his bands and smiled in | as well,—as he began weighing out sugar for a 

was wide awake. I thought it well to be a little | evident satisfaction. George was his only son, customer. ‘.\ body likes to know what's going 

fash in my manifest wakefulness rather than to' and Letty, whe kept house for him, was the on!” 

risk the appearance of sleep again. | orphaned child of his only damghter. ! 
Soon | beard a heavy footstep crossing the; Mr. Sawyer wiped his gold-bowed glasses on found time to read his letter. 


To be sure, he 


kitehen from the direction of my room and ; his faded silk handkerchief, adjasted them care. | had gazed at it all the way home, studied the! 


entering the front room. I said to myself, ‘’ There | i fully, and began to examine the present—a large | postmark, and wondered if it was “yes” or 

are uthers up in the house. Bible—very critically. | “no;’’ but he would not open it till he had 

If 1 escape from one, I shall He was a small, wea-| plenty of time. ‘Then he read it several times 

have to tight another.” So I zen-faced old inan of | before he mastered the whole. 

decided that I had done well an extremely pessi- “I guess we'll get up early in the morning,” 

not to force the attack. mistic temperament; ' he said to Letty, as she vame out to empty the 
‘Then I began tu wonder quite the reverse of | dish-water. 





how my room had been eheery Grandpa Hud- | “Why, grandpa?” she asked, in surprise. 
entered through the tightly son. | “Ts there anything special to-morrow ?”’ 
closed door, 1 remembered “The print is clear,” | “We're going to have company,” the old man 


that the hinge bad creaked, 
and that a hard slam had 
been required to close it. 1 
could not imagine how it had 
been opened, but | began to 
listen to hear it close, assured 
that I could not feel safe till 
1 bad that evidence that my 
ruoua was vacated, 

No such glad sound came 
to me. I lay curled up in a 
strained position till the clock 


he said, after a survey | answered, complacently. 

through Genesis. | “Company?” the girl echoed. “Why, who?” 
“Yes. Georgeknew “I could tell,” he answered, “but you'd rather 

be surprised, would 

you not?” 

“Of course, if you’d 
like it that way, 
grandfather—only 1 
should like to know 
how many are com- 
ing, and just when,” 
Letty answered, 





“(THE UNDERTAKING WAS ARDUOUS.” 


struck one. ‘There had not been one minute I had | my eyes were getting pleasantly. She 
hot been strained to the very limit of nervous dim,” Mr. Hudson knew his weakness 
tension in expectation of an attack. Another | said, “‘so be sent me for surprises. 

age dragged by, and the clock struck two. I) jone with goud large “One, with an 
felt at times that I could not bear it another} print. 1 can almost appetite for two, 
minute, --that | must shoot or jump out of bed | read it without my about = six o'clock 
or do something,— that I would rather die than | glasses.” to-murrow — even- 
live another such hour; and I wonder if any “But it seems to ing.” Mr. Hudson 


one will believe that all this time it was almost | me the binding aint 
impossible to keep awake? joverstrong,’’ the 
It was even so. .\ quarter-minute’s cessation | neighber continued. 
of that strained watchfulness, it seemed, would | “Looks as if it might 
involve a reaction that would plunge me into the | come to Pieces,” 
deepest slumber. 1 realized how a soldier on! “I guess it will last 
picket might go to sleep in the face of the enemy, ; me,” the old man 
and with even greater peril hanging over him as | answered, quietly, 
the result of disobedience. “though I should 
‘Then came three o'clock. I began to hope, like to leave it to 
that my visitor had gone; but no, it could not be, | Letty when 1’m gone. I keep a newspaper | cloud of steam. 
for the door had nut moved. And so without | around it most of the time.” | odor of frying chicken. The biscuit were in the 
relaxing my vigil, but gaining a little more| “Is that your son’s writing?’ Mr. Sawyer | edge of the oven, covered with a white cloth, and 
courage as the night wore on, | lay another hour | asked, as he turned to the first fly-leaf and gazed | Letty was so busy creaming the potatoes that 
and another. | with wonder on the elaborate flourishes which | she forgot to wonder who, after all, was coming, 
‘The dawn caine late into that deep valley. Iti he finally deciphered to mean, ‘Presented to' when the door opened and her grandfather and 
was full tive o'clock before enough light came ; Josiah Hudson by his son George.” Uncle George walked in. 
through the single small window to assure me! “Ob, no,” Mr. Hudson replied, hurriedly, “IL told you she'd be surprised!” the old 
that 1 was the sole occupant of the room. Then, , “and I don’t mind telling you,—don’t let it go | man said to his son, misinterpreting the louk of 
and without an instant’s waiting, L fell asleep,— | any further, —but that’s the only thing about the | | astonishment on the girl's face. 
fell is the word, and it was a long fall,—and lay book 1 dou't quite like. I wish George had} “I hope Letty enjoyed her stay in the city,” 
for an hour in a sleep that was stupor, still' written that himself, for I don’t see much of | George Hudson remarked to his father, as he sat 
clutching my revolver. George's writing,” he continued, pathetically, | on the porch after supper, while Letty did up 
When 1 rose I examined the room more care- | “and it would be nice to have some where I | the dishes. 
fully. It was no accident, but the result of some could see it every day.” | “Yes, she had a good time,” the old man 
rude but careful carpentering that the door bad) Ile stopped for a moment, and then added, | answered, “but. I gues& she must have got rather 
been mude so hard to shut—and open: but the with an attempt at cheerfulness, “But Letty | confused with the noise and everything, for she 
other duor, concealed by my host's back and the says it’s fashionable to have names written that | clean forgot all about a new dress she had been 
shadow of the pine torch, had neither knob nor way, and George’s folks are real fashionable.” j | planning all summer to buy. She picked berries 
lock, was secured by a string fastened on the — to get the money. You see, Hal Markham's 
kitchen side, aud inoved noiselessly on well-oiled, As Letty sat in the sitting-ruom that after-| sister's going to be married pretty soon, — I 
hinges. Then I realized the method of the, noon, sewing, she noticed that her grandfather | guess Hal likes Letty pretty well,” he added, 
place, and I recalled the retreating step, and felt: was busy at his desk. He was evidently writing ; with a sly wink,—“and Letty was to stand up 
sure that it was then that my room was vacated, | a letter, and the undertaking was arduous, for | with her, but she forgot all about the dress.’’ 
and that I} might have saved myself a part of the | he bit his pen, used up several sheets of paper, | He laughed heartily at his granddaughter’s lapse 
strain if I had known that-he could have gone | and succeeded in getting much ink on his fingers: of memory. “Funny how forgetful some people 
out in that way. before the unaccustomed task was done. are!” he resumed after a while. “Why —”? 
I do not know why he let me go. Perhaps | Letty usually wrote his letters for him, and | The old man stopped suddenly and stared at 
his search, so far as completed, did not seem to she wondered why she had not been asked to | his son in amazement. 
Warrant an assault. Perhaps, disappointed in | write this one; but she asked no questions. “What is it, father’? the son asked, 
having wakened me, and convinced that I was} From that day for nearly two weeks Mr. | anxiety. 
awake to stay, he thought it safer to let me go, ‘ Hudson went about with an airof mystery. He; “I declare!” he exclaimed. ‘Talking about 
hoping that L had not discovered his presence in| mended the few broken places in the fence, | forgetfulness made meremember. Why, George, 
my room. whitewashed the chicken-house, and was very 'I forgot to thank you for my present! Here 
I was dressed and ready when they called me 


went to shut the 
gate without offer- 
ing any farther ex- 
planation. 

At the appointed 
time the next even- 
ing the kitchen fire 
was burning bright- 
ly, and the kettle 
was sending up a 





‘‘IT’S REAL COMFORTABLE AND HANDY."’ 


with 


At was not until after supper that Mr. Hudson ' 


The room was filled with the | 


solicitous as to the condition of the late fall | I’ve been using it every day, and haven’t said a} 
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it away,” and he started in queePot the missing 
book. 

“But, father, 1 don’t understand. What is 
this about my giving you a Bible?” 

The old man stopped for a moment, gazed at 
his sen with a quizzical look, and langhed loud 
and long. “You thought Letty woukin’t tell 
who sent it, didn’t you? Oh, you like secrets as 
well as your father! Stil chuckling, he went 
into the house. 

One look at her uncle’s face as he hurried into 
the kitchen, and Letty knew that he had found 
out. 

“1 know I'm wicked to deceive him so," she 
stammered, while the tears began to gather, 
“but, Uncle George, [ couldn't help it! He 
wanted the Bible so much, and counted on your 
sending him one. I had to get it! I couldn't 
disappoint him!” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?" he asked, severely. 
“I didn’t know he wanted one! 

But he did not wait for an answer. He 
suddenly remembered how little he had seen of 
Letty while she was on her visit. He had been 
busy on an important case, and had bardly 
noticed her. He recollected with a pang of 
remorse that he had scarcely even asked ufter 
his father, much less thought of a gift for him, 
until he had received the letter asking him w 
come back to the old farm for a few days. His 
| wife and children were at the seacoast, business 
was dull, aud he had come—come empty-handed. 





“Another Bible?” asked Mr. Sawyer, in 
surprise, as he came in a week after George's 
departure. 

“Yes, George took that one back. I guess 
he hadn't examined it very closely before, and 
he said the binding was poor, just as you 
thought, and he sent me this.” He displayed a 
beautiful Bible in an adjustable holder. ‘It's 
real comfortable and handy,” he continued, 
“and George wrote my natine in it himself.” 
| He showed the strong, businesslike writing 
with a pardonable pride. 

“I told him 1’d rather have his writing. if it 
wasn't quite so fancy—though he is going to 
write once a week now, so it doesn’t matter so 
much,” he added. “ITe sent Letty some things, 
too,—some dresses and hats,—and last night 1 
got a letter from his wife. She wants Letty and 
me to come to the city for the holidays. I 
haven't been to New York since George went 
there, ten years ago, and I want to see the town 
ever so much. And then they’re going to have 
‘a Christinas tree’? he added, with childlike 
enthusiasm, “and I am to be Santa Claus!" 
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A Struggle for Life. 


F the rattlesnake is justly called the king of 
| America’s woods and rocks, yet his crown 
is not held without danger, since he is hunted 
diligently and successfully. Lis fangs are indeed 
deadly, and he wears a fine suit of armor, but the 
deer and the wild hog never fail to attack him, 
and he has an eneiny of his own kind still more 
dangerous to hii. 

Snakes may be divided into three classes: 
Those which are venomous, the constrictors, and 
those which are neither. Unless the second of 
these are wonderful for their size, they secure 
little of our attention, and yet they are generally 
beautiful in colors, most graceful in action, and 
often among our best friends. 

In Florida we have two constrictors especially 
notiveable,—the black racer, which grows to the 
length of twelve feet and makes a business of 
wairing on rats and other small] deer the farmer 
hates; and the king-snake, whose inission seems 
to be the extermination of the rattler. 

One day I was returning froma day’s hunt, at 
peace with the world and myself, when | heard 
a squirrel scolding as if he were a ward politician 
the nigbt before election. The noise he made 
was so loud and insistent that 1 turned out of 
my way to see what could be the matter. 

I found the little fellow on the trunk of a pine 
about ten feet from the ground, jumping about 
as if in convulsions. He would flourish his tail 
wildly, scold in anger, threaten an assault, run 
| back a little way up the trunk, and then return 
and seold again. 

I looked carefully and saw that his anger was 
directed at a rattlesnake that lay coiled at the 
foot of the tree. The snake was compressed 
into a ball, from the middle of which its rattle 
sounded continuously; its blazing little eyes 
were fixed unchangingly upon those of the 
squirrel. 

‘The buzz, buzz droned on the summer air with 
a sleepy effect, but the squirrel scolded in an 
ever ascending key. But for the hint of the 
squirrel’s eyes, I could not have located the 
rattler. His color and his variegated markings 
offered little contrast to his surroundings. His 





to breakfast. No change could have been greater 
than that which had come over my hosts. ‘They 
were sullen toa degree, and watched me narrowly, 
and IT have some notion that my own demeanor 
was changed. 
«a The search of my coat and waistcvat had 
been complete, I judged. Some articles were in 
the wrong pocket, and others were left upon the 
chair, 

My trousers did not appear to have been dis 
turbed, and nothing was missing. In the sullen, 
suspicious gaze of my host that morning I 


T had examined, my clothing with | 


garden. Every evening he might be seen walk- word to yon about it! Of course, when Letty | monotone of noise was indefinite, and to sight, 
ing to or from the town. went away,” he continued, while the Jook of as well as in sound, he seemed only a blur on 
“It's only half a mile,’ he replied to Letty’s perplexity on the son’s face deepened, “I didn’t | the background of dark sand upon which he lay. 
protests, when this daily walk had been kept up | know what you'd send me, but I knew it would Was the squirrel only curious to satisfy him- 
for a fortnight, “and I need exercise. I don’t ' be something nice. | Self as to the character of that strange object, 
get near enough to do here. The kindling to, “I suid to Letty, ‘Letty, what do you think! or was he hypnotized? I have often amused 
split and the cow to milk! Why, they're only George will send me?’ She couldn’t guess, and , myself by exciting the violent curiosity of the 
play!” and he started toward town again at a! neither could I, but I said I hoped it would be a | little animal, but uever did a waving or jumping 
nimble yuit. | Bible with nice large print; and erhen; she got , object awaken sach intense and painful emotion 
“Anything for me today, Mr. Jone he home, this is what she brought me! Why, | as the rattler always demands. 
asked, us he walked into the post-oflice. trying where is it?’ he exclaimed, with concern, “I I knew what must soon 
to speak as if it were a matter of no importance. always keep it right here. Letty must have put | squirrel’s cries would grow weak, 
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grow giddy, and finally tumble from the tree, ' swiftness would be the signal for muscle to | lances and peppered with darts for almost an 


hang a moment by one claw, and then drop into 
the jaws of the living death that lay in wait. I 
had raised my rifle to save the little fellow, when 


the tragedy was interrupted from another quarter. | 


Swift as light a form raced on the stage. It 
was clothed in a gleaming coat of beautiful white 
and black spots; it shifted and shone like a 
neck lace of precious stones, and I knew the king- 
snake claimed a victim. 

The newcomer was smaller than the rattler; 


its ground color was a greenish gray, and the | 


spots scintillated in the sunlight which sifted 
down upon the scene from the tangled branches 
overhead, 

At the first rustle of its approach the rattler 
lost all interest in the squirrel, which ran back 


| clinch with venom. The king would race from 
left to right and then reverse, and if the rattler 
failed to follow, that would be the end of him. 
This happened, and I saw the king in the air but 
could not catch the strike, so instantaneous 
was it. 

There was a confusion of flying pine-needles 
in a cloud of white dust, and I saw that two 
inches of the king's coil was about the throat 
of the rattler. Over and over they went—the 


‘hour. At last, in response to repeated calls from 
| the onlookers, the band played a heraldic flourish 
;and the matador strode 
| majestically into the arena. 
At sight of this gentleman 
and his glittering sword, 
[the bull nttered what 
! sounded like a groan of 
‘disgust and lay down. 

Apparently nothing could 








king's head above that of his enemy, and a curve j induce him to get upagain, 
|of his body acting as a buffer to keep up the and so, finally, the master 
; motion which enabled him to take another turn of ceremonies announced 
and still another, | that the slaughter would 

And so the struggle continued, till the rattler ' be postponed, as the in- 
| could only writhe feebly, and he was held as a|tended victim was too 
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| of the year. Among the poorer people, especially 
the blacks, one finds, of course, a noticeable 
simplicity of attire, the fat little children tumbling 
about in the dust wholly 
* unclad until they are 
“i « about ten years old, while 
Al their fathers and mothers 
~* are each content with but 
two garments, generally 
of white cottor. 

While in Mayaguez, it 
was my good furtune to 
be quartered for several 
weeks in the clean and 
comfortable Hotel Paris. 
Among my fellow- 
boarders were several 





into the tree. | vine wraps a tree. | inconsiderate for proper sport. The gazing | Spanish gentlemen, some of them being officers 
The king-snake held his head high and raced! When he lay still, the king-snake began to crowd seemed to take this ending in good part, |on parole, and the rest clerks or merchants. 
round the rattler in a wide circle while the rattler | unovil himself slowly, and at every motion of his and slowly dispersed, chatting and laughing in Now, although they knew that I could converse 
tried to slink away. The king darted forward enemy the constrictor’s folds contracted and | excellent humor. with them in Spanish,—I was at that time an 
as if to attack, and the rattler threw himself into | crushed with killing effect. Even when there: From a business point of view, Puerto Rico | interpreter at brigade headquarters,—these men 
coil. ‘The king was again away and racing) was only a quiver of the tail, presents a puzzling aspect. | insisted upon speaking nothing but English to 
around, with a swiftness the rattler seemed | the king still gripped the The island is wonderfully | me, as we sat in the broad veranda after supper ; 
unable to follow with his eye. The rattler was | throat. It was plain he had fertile in some respects, | and this in spite of the fact that they werc 
cowed already; his crest was lowered, his buzz, !a wholesome respect for the yielding coffee, sugar, | entirely ignorant of the meaning, even in trans- 
buzz was jerky and uneven, and although he | fangs, that were still terrible. tobacco, vanilla, cacao i lation, of the phrases they uttered. 
presented a very different appearance from the| As a last precaution, the and fruits in vast abun-} For instance, little Seftor Ocasio would say, 
self-confident arbiter of the woods which he had | king applied his nostrils veer, dance; but wheat seems | with a portentous frown, “My boy, you are a 
seemed when I first saw him, I could think of | delicately to those of the € ‘ to have a very serious | lobster,” and gravely await my reply; or fat 
nothing but some human bully surprised in the | rattler, and repeated this Wika | \ time of it in growing, so  Sefior Correa would sputter, “I deedn’t do a ting 
act of torturing his helpless victim, and suddenly ; several times, as if to detect ee that flour has to be im-!to ‘im my coal black lady get out of here hot 
compelled to face an adversary worthy of his | the faintest breath. Satisfied uy = ported at a discouraging | stuff,” and beam upon me for approval. It made 
strength. The king-snake seemed to enjoy the at last, it released its enemy, expense, and no one has , no difference that I explained, again and again, 
situation as a cat does her cruel dallying with a| but still watched, ready yet succeeded in raising | the lack of sense in these remarks—they had 
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nouse, 


Round and round went the king-snake, and 
the rattler followed the movement till its neck | 


was twisted. Whenever it attempted to turn, 
the king would spring forward, and it was 
evident that the first failure of the rattler in 


There I left him, keeping grim guard over the 
body of his vanquished foe. As I turned away, 
the voice of the squirrel in the tree broke out 
again, saucy and defiant as it always is, but no 
longer filled with agony and terror, as at first. 
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ONCERNING PUERTO RICO 2y fer! Stephen Herrman | 





HEN the American fleet of transports 
W steamed into Guanica Bay, Puerto 
2 Rico, on July 25, 1898, I think the thing 
that most impressed us 
all was the wondrous 
beauty of the island we | 
had come to conquer. 
Close to the shore before 
us lay a quaint little 
huddle of white-walled, 
red-roofed houses, _ still 
and deserted in the 
morning sunshine; while 
buta little farther inland, 
to the north, east and 
west, ruse terrace after 
terrace of verdure-clad 
hills, stretching away in 
darkening emerald to 
meet the wide blue sky 





A MILITARY PRISON 


nearly all the vices, and no virtue with which I | 


am familiar, unless it be the superb philosophy 
| with which they disregard the trouble of to-day 
in serene contemplation of 


ties. 


opposed to any work that is 
not absolutely necessary, and 


are constantly in pursuit of 
pleasure. Yet, either because 
they are easily entertained, 
or because of their chronic 
tack of energy, the popular 
amusements are exceedingly 
few, and rather monotonous 
in essentials. 


in a correspunding degree | 


the result that cream is an unknown luxury, 
| milk is thin and blue, and butter 

, comes only in cans from over 
the sea. 

All the more important local 
products find a ready sale, when 
ace they have reached the 
market; but transportation, | 
especially in the interior, is 
unoertain and slow, while labor, 
athough amazingly cheap, is 
unstable, refractory and dis- 
honest. 

Each of the large cities main- 
tains a gorgeously uniformed fire 
department, but the apparatus 
in actual use is of the most 
feeble and antiquated descrip- 
tion, One night in Mayaguez, 
toward the end of November, 
T was awakened by the ringing 
| of bells and yelling of people in 
' the street. Suspecting a fire, I 
‘hurriedly dressed myself and 
went out-of-doors, when I saw 





| front was a mass of flames. 


‘concourse of townspeople stood near by, their 
j eyes sparkling with enjoyment. 
As the burning structure stubbornly disre- 
; garded the tiny streams of water thrown upon 
it, the efforts of the firemen grew less and less 
active, until at last they ceased altogether. 
Then, probably to recompense the assembled 
' taxpayers for their broken rest, the fire-brigade 
{fell into line and went through a lively and 
well-executed series of calisthenics, after which 
they marched to their quarters, headed by the local 


at the notched horizon. During the months | No town is so poor that it does not support a | band, and vociferously cheered from every side. 


that followed we became accustomed to the 
picturesque appearance of the towns along our 
line of march, or in which we were quartered, 
but the hills and valleys, decked eternally in living 
green, never lost their power of enchantment. 
For a considerable period after my arrival in 
Puerto Rico I was kept sufficiently busy attending 
to my army duties, but after hostilities had ceased, 


and the people had settled back into the even | 


tenor of more peaceful days, I found much to 
interest me in a close ubservation of their most 
prominent characteristics. 

‘The inhabitants of this island number nearly 
a million, and of these about two-thirds are 
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white. The remainder are generally of the 
lowest grade and of every conceivable shade of 
brown, yellow and black. Those of the people 
who boast a pure Spanish descent are not in 
large proportion, and form a separate class of 
extremely aristocratic tendencies. They are 
well educated, chivalrous and proud; disti 
guished for a love of good music, happy domestic 
relationships, bountiful hospitality, and devotion 
to the mother country. 

Fhe mags of the population—particularly the 
g6 to be put down as a bad lot, almost 








; band of musicians, and concerts are given twice 
‘a week in every principal 
plaza throughout the 
island. Everybody goes 
jto these concerts, rich 
and poor alike, to prome 
nade back and forth for 
two joyous hours, clad 
in their best. In the 
houses one will always 
find a guitar, and, as a 
{ rule, the natives are sweet 
‘singers. ‘The standard 
of their music is sur- 
prisingly high, and their 
undoubted passion for it is a hopeful sign. 
Sunday is kept wholly as a gay holiday. The 
churches are well filled at the earlier services, 
but in the afternoon every one is off to see a 
cocking-main, or a bull-fight, or perhaps to hold 
a merry picnic in some favorite grove of palms. 
When night has fallen, there are countless 
formal receptions, dinners and balls— 
these last being very exclusive and never 
public. The theatres likewise thrive best 
on Sunday, but the drama in Puerto Rico 
is in a precarious condition, 
The only bull-fight which I personally 
witnessed was a semi-clandestine affair 
| that took place in a natural amphitheatre 
of great scenic beauty, near the romantic 
town of Aguadilla. The arena was 
defined by stone walls about five feet in 
height, and the adjacent hillsides were 
utilized in seating the thousand specta- 
tors, There were but few women present, 
; and these were of the lowest class. 
When the bull was led forth, he proved 


THE WATER-F! 





‘The young girl of the upper classes, with her 
flashing eyes, bepow- 
dered face and flower- 
decked hair, is a captiva- 

| tingereature. Although 
her conversation seldom 
reaches a higher plane 
than ingenuous prattle, 
she can portray whole 
paragraphs of fruitful 


Movement of her dainty 
fan. 
tender and merry, and 
nearly always becomes 
a devoted wife before she is twenty. Her 
brother is usually a good-looking chap, neatly 
dressed, indolent and haughty, with a great 
fondness for fencing, icecream and horses, and 
a knightly regard for all womenfolk. 

| ‘The costume of both sexes is but little different 


RONT AT PONCE. 





A HOLIDAY CROWD. 





A GIRL OF THE UPPER CLASS. 





She is graceful, | 


to resume its hold at the slightest sign of life. | nutritigis hay or other fodder fit for cattle; with heard the Americanos say the words, and the 


, words were English: therefore if they remem- 
bered the words correctly, they 
were learning to speak the lan- 
guage, 

Perhaps the worst offender of 
all was a certain Estevan Castro, 
who Knew but one phrase in 
our tongue and always greeted 
Me with it, no matter where we 
might meet—often to my extreme 
embarrassment. “Holi, sefior!” 
he would shout. “Yon are one 
great big liar!” Many times did 
I remonstrate with him and 
point out his unintentional in- 
sult; he was grieved and penitent 
and offered me ten thousand 
pardons—only to repeat his 
performance at the next oppor- 
tanity. 

The greater part of my stay 
in Puerto Rico was during the 
rainy season, and at first I 
expected to see nothing better 
for weather than a constant 


* temorrow’s golden possibili- | at a glance that a large building near the water-|downpour; but 1 was pleasantly surprised. 
i Upon reaching the | Sometimes, it is true, rain would fall in torrents 

Like all other dwellers in | soene of conflagration, I fuund the hand-engines | for two or three days in succession, perhaps 
the warmer latitudes, the | in full operation, under the excited manipulation | accompanied by blinding flashes of lightning 
Puerto Ricans are bitterly | of twuscore gold-laced firemen, white an immense | and deafening thunder; but usually we were 


let off with a single daily shower of not more 
than an hour’s duration. I have since been 
told, however, that if I had been stationed on the 
northern coast instead uf the western, 1 should 


| 


tek 


# a = 2. 
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have learned in good earnest why the summer 
season is called rainy. 
Yellow fever, despite a general belief to the 


meaning in a_ singie| contrary, is by no means a common disease in 


this island. Indeed, some localities, like Maya- 
guez and Aguadilla, have not known a solitary 
case of the dreaded plague for many years. The 
chief exveption to this happy immunity is the 
capital, San Juan. In this city the inhabitants 
within the walls are estimated at about twenty- 
five thousand. The houses, built of brick and 
stuccoed on the outside, are usually of two stories 
and set closely together. The upper floors are 
occupied by the better class of people, while the 
ground floors are given up to negroes and peons, 
who are herded like sheep, in an appalling and 
promiscuous manner—one room often serving 
for an entire family. The street level of the 
whole place reeks with filth, and sanitation is an 
unknown word. 

There are no sewers and there is no running 
water, and the town is simply overrun with 
vermin, mosquitoes and dogs. As a result of 
these conditions, epidemics of yellow fever and 
smallpox are very frequent, and the death-rate 
is alarmingly high. 

Atong the insects of the island a literally 
prominent place is taken by the cockroaches, for 
the entire island swarms withthem. They grow 
to an almost incredible size, and craw] about your 
room and over your person, without regard for 











to be a very sorry-looking animal, and disdain- | from the dress worn in summer in the United | nerves or shudders. As an offset to this pest, 
| fully refused to be worried into anything States, with the exception that the women seldom | however, it may be said that there are practically 
They possess pretty resembling irritation, although prodded with; wear any head-covering, even in the cvoler part | no snakes, centipedes or tarantulas in any part 


404 


of Puerto Rico, which is more than one would 
ordinarily expect in a tropical country—and the 
cockroaches do not bite. 


Whatever its faults may be,—and they are to be forgotten; and for my own part, when the | 


many,— Puerto Rico is a garden-spot that sends 
you away bearing a cluster of fragrant memories. 
‘The perfect sky, the fresh greenness of the 
landscape, the long, narrow streets, the huge 
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yellow churches, the fountains, flowers and 
murmuring guitars—somehow these things fasten 
themselves about one’s heart-strings and refuse 


transport Michigan bore me from the harbor of 
Ponce and turned her prow toward my own fair 
land, I felt that Puerto Rico was all the world 
to me—till I saw the snow-drifts of New England. 






2 AMMA! Patricia has gone to the glee- 
. club rehearsal with—with a student 
who came along and asked her!” 

Rhodora stood before her mother, gasping and 
with flushed cheeks. She had carefully closed 
the door of the little room in the octagon tower 
which her mother had caused to be built upon 
the roof of the old-fashioned house which she | 
had bought on the edge of the college green in 
Acropolis. Their maid of all work, Drusilla | 
Pew, had a deficiency of eyesight which seemed 
to be balanced by extraordinary acuteness of 
hearing; Drusilla must not hear this dreadful 
tale. 

Mamma withdrew her mind with difficulty 
from a page of abstruse astronomical calculation. 

“Dear Patricia! I hope she was well pro- 
tected from the night air!’* she murmured. 

“The night air!”’ echoed Rhodora, impatiently. 
“Mamma, she has gone with a student who came 
along! She has no chaperon!” 

“Why, why, my dear, of course it will never 
do!” Mamma withdrew her eyes slowly, 
absently from the page before her. ‘Although, 
of course, Acropolis is different even from Queen 
Harbor.” Mamma, otherwise Mrs. Dorothea 
Van Brugh, had been astronomical computer at 
the Queen Harbor University ; she was assistant 
professor of astronomy at Acropolis College. 

“But a girl of seventeen—seventeen, mamma, 
should be chaperoned anywhere. It looks so 
common otherwise.” 

“You are quite right, Rhodora, my darling.” 
Mamma stole a wistful glance toward her 
astronomical calculations. She was at heart a 
mother, but in mind and energy an astronomer. 

Rhodora, who was nineteen, attended to the 
social welfare of the family. She aimed to make 
it somewhat fashionable and strictly conventional. 
Polly — Polly was but fifteen — disrespectfully 
declared that Rhodora wanted to be a “howling 
swell.” 

When conventionalities conflicted with guod 
times, they were at a discount with Patricia and - 
with Polly; and for this reason Rhodora bore a 
burdened mind. Her forehead was puckered | 
up now in the way that, as Polly said, made her 
look exactly like the picture of Great-grandmother ° 
Van Brugh, taken when she was a hundred and 
two. 

“I—I don’t quite understand what student it 
was with whom Patricia went to the concert,” | 
said mamma, with her air of gentle aloofness. 

“It was the one who helped her pull little 
Smith Davis out of the brook; that’s how she 
got acquainted with him,”‘kaid Rhodora, with as 
horrified an accent as if she really thought, as 
Polly averred, that Patricia should have waited 
for a chaperon before she and the student pulled 
Smith Davis out of the brook. ‘And he's Tom 
Collier, Judge Collier’s son. The Colliers are 
the very nicest people in Acropolis. I did hope 
they’d call on us—I'm so tired of knowing only 
a frumpy faculty set! But of course there's no 
chance of that now!”” 

“And—and what were you thinking we ought 
to do abvut it?” 

“I was thinking that you had better follow 
them at once and sit in the same seat,’’ returned 
Rhodora, promptly. “Then it will appear that 
they have only gone on ahead, and will not look 
so dreadful.” 

“Of course—of course you're right!” and 
mainma arose with only one regretful glance at 
the delightful calculations, one faint sigh. “I; 
will go at once.” 

“The music will be really good,” said Rhodora, 
offering a reward for what she knew was painful 
self-sacrifice. ‘I should like to go with you if 
I had not promised Drusilla to help her pare ; 
peaches this evening; they’re all spoiling. I 
must hurry back to the kitchen. ‘There’s the 
ticket, mamma; don't forget it. ‘They sent us 
three.”” 

“Ll just slip on my bonnet, and then I’m. 
gone,” said mamma; and Rhodora returned, | 
with an unburdened mind, to her peach-paring. 

Rhodora’s mind never remained unburdened 
for long, however. She suddenly dropped her 
first peach, and exclaimed, “Polly, it would be so | 
like mamma to fornzet the ticket! Run up and | 
see if she hasn't left it on her desk, that’s a dear. | 
‘i ought to have followed her with it to the very | 

loor.”” : 

Polly went with alacrity ; anything was better 
than paring peaches. “Here it is, of course! 
You might have known!” she announced, reap- 
pearing. 





Run with it across the green as fast as you can. 
Hurry, Polly, hurry!” 

Polly ran, nothing loath. Ina very few minutes 
she was back again, breathless with haste and 
hilarity. 

“They had let her in!” she gasped. 
doorkeeper knew she belonged to the faculty. 


—mamma is so tall she looms up above every- 
body, you know. And—oh, what fun! Rho- 
dora, what do you suppose mamma has on? 

Patricia and Tom Collier were just behind, and 
I could see him shaking.” Polly 
doubled herself up in spasms of 
mirth. ‘Mamma has on the 
guest-chamber bed-spread !’” 

Rhodora actually turned pale 
at this news, and clutched her 
pan of peaches as if there were 
an earthquake. 

“That pink-and-white crocheted 
thing—for a shawl!” continued 
Polly, with little gasps between 
her words. “Cotton, you know, 
and bright pink, and the fringe 
so deep’’—Polly measured dra- 
matically. “Any one would 
know, a mile away, that it was 
a bedquilt!”” 

“Oh, why didn’t I see that 
she was properly dressed?” 
exclaimed Rhodora, in deep 
distress. ‘‘I suppose she was 
afraid the evening air might be 
chilly, and caught up the first 
thing she saw for a wrap. And 
she was in front of Patricia and 
Tom Collier! Polly, were any 
of the rest of the Collier family 
there?” 

“E saw Dorothy Collier in a 
row of girls, and they were all 
staring at mamma and giggling. 
Only fancy mamma in the guest- 
chamber bed-spread! It’s so big, 
you know — she was all bed- 
spread! Patricia must be dying 
inside!”” 

“This is the end of everything 
| for us,”’ said Rhodora, setting down her peach-pau 
| and speaking in a tone of calm despair. “i:ven 
the faculty wives will be scandalized, and no one 
| who is in society will think of calling on us!” 


“A delightful concert, my dears!” said 
| mamma, placidly, when she came in. ‘“The— 
| the young peuple lingered a little; the moonlight 
' is most beautiful. It has cleared entirely, and is 
a remarkably fine night for a little observation.” 
Mamma hastily made her way up-stairs, still 
wearing her bonnet, and tossing her wrap upon 
the guest-chamber bed as she passed the door. 
Rhodora dropped upon the stairs and groaned 
aloud. After all her trouble, Patricia was 
wandering alone, in the moonlight, with the 


Smith Davis out of the brook,—an unchaperoned 
girl with a not-properly-introduced young man,— 
and mamma had gone to “observe!” 

A good half-hour passed, and Rhodora was 
full of ready reproaches when Patricia opened 
the door; but it immediately appeared that the 
reproaches were even readier upon the other 
side. 

“Rhodora, how could you let mamma go to 
the concert looking like an escaped lunatic? I 
wouldn’t have done such a thing to you when 
you had an escort!” 

The second Miss Van Brugh was called the 
pretty one. She was near- sighted, as was 
Rhodora ; a pair of eyeglasses rode jauntily upon 
her tip-tilted nose; Patricia was resigned to it 
because she had been told that it made her look 
piquante. Her eyes were radiantly blue, and 
when, as now, there was a spark in them, they 
were quite beyond the power of any glasses to 
conceal their beauty. 

Rhodora faced their blue wrath calmly. “I 
was not aware that we belonged to the class in 
which young women go out in the evening 
unchaperoned and with escorts!” she said, 
witheringly. 

“I should like to know how I could go if 
\ 1 didn't! cried Patricia, hotly. “Of course 1 





“The | 


1 peeped in and saw her sitting away up in front | 


young man who had helped her to fish little | 


me—in a bedquilt! We are the laughing-stock 
of the town, and 1 never can look Tom Collier 
in the face again—never!"* 

And with this dreadful climax, Patricia flung 
herself up-stairs. 

* Rhodora went to sleep somewhat later, with 
tear-stained cheeks, while, up in her aerie, 
mamma rapturously swept the unwontedly clear 
heavens with her glass and dreamed of discov- 
ering a new star. 

Two days later a high, country wagon stopped 
at the Van Brugh gate. 
dazzling with jet beads and rainbow head-gear, 
alighted and hitched her horse with a business- 
like air. 

“Mrs. Van Brugh is engaged. Perhaps I can 
do as well,” said Rhodora, in answer to the 
visitor’s demand and in the matter-of-fact tone 
of long habit. 

“Well, maybe you can and maybe you can’t,” 
said the visitor, whose manner was brusque, 
although there was a flush of embarrassment 
, upon her high cheek-bones, and she sat uneasily 
upon the edge of a chair. “I thought I’d kind 
of like to say that I’d spoke with a woman that 
was a college professor and acquainted with the 
| heavenly bodies. But I suppose now the term 
has opened she is busy, being new to Acropolis 
and all. But for what I really came for maybe 
you can do as well, that is, if you’re interested 
in fancy work. 1 sat right close to your mother 
at the concert the other night. I live over to 
| East Acropolis, but I'm invited ‘round consider- 
|able. Philpott is my name,—Miss Alfarata 
Philpott,—and I’m a second cousin to Judge 
| Collier. La! he wa’n’t anything but a little 
























““SHE ASSUMED A WARLIKE ATTITUDE.” 


' snub-nosed boy over to East Acropolis, and now 
he’s the judge.’ 
“T have heard that he was a self-made man,” 
remarked Rhodora, by way of conversation. 
| “Well, as to that, I expe( the Lord made him, 
same as He did the rest of us,” said Miss Phil- 
| pott, crisply. “But that’s neither here nor there. 
; beside your mother in the college chapel she had 
on the very handsomest crocheted shawl that I 
| ever laid eyes on!” 
Rhodora gasped. 
; “I'm a master hand for fancy work. I’ve 
, knitted and crocheted a sight of shawls and capes 
| and jackets, but I never got hold of so handsome 
‘a pattern as that in all my born days! I could 
, have taken off the pattern right there by my 
' eye, I’m so experienced, but I wouldn't do it, 
) not a mite sooner than I'd steal anybody’s 
pocketbook! But I came to find out if she’d be 
| willing I should copy the pattern and make a 
‘shawl for the county fair. Ever since I was 
fifteen I’ve made some kind of fancy work that 
took a prize at the county fair. If you would 
only just let me take the shaw! in my hands for 
ten minutes or so, 1 could learn the whole 
| pattern, fringe and all!” 
Rhodora’s bewildered face had slowly bright- 
' ened—the others always maintained that Rhodora 
; was slow. It was Miss Philpott, not she, who 
had called the bed-spread a shawl! Perhaps all 
Acropolis had thought that it was a shawl! 
Rhodora did not feel that she was called upon to 
explain. 
| She answered very cordially that Miss Philpott. 
| was quite at liberty to copy it, and she went 
) up-stairs and brought it down. 
“It's full larger than what I thought, but then 
your mother is a very tall lady,” remarked Miss 
Philpott. “It's cotton, aint it? Well, that’s 





“O Polly! It will be so awkward for her!, know that it was you who sent mamma after real light and handsome for summer, but 1 was 


A tall, gaunt woman, | 


What 1 was coming to was that when I sat | 
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calculating to make mine out of split zephyr. 
That’s so pretty and fleecy !”” 

Rhodora explained that it had been given to 
her mother by a friend in Queen Harbor. She 
did not know where the pattern had come from— 
| a matter of great interest to Miss Philpott. 

“Well, I needn't care, as long as I’ve got it,” 
she said, rising at length, after possible materials 
and colors had been fully discussed. “And I’m 
sure you’ve been real kind, and I’m much 
obliged; and if my shaw! does get a prize at the 
fair, it will be all owing to you. 1 haven't got 
‘ but three weeks to make it in, but I gueas I can 
do it, I’m so used tocrocheting. Mirandy Hicks, 
over to Ferry Village, she always calculates to 
get ahead of me and get the first prize, but she 
has never done it yet, and I guess she won’t this 
time, now I’ve such a brand-new, handsome 
pattern!” 

So Miss Alfarata Philpott went away happy, 
and left IRhodora with a greatly relieved mind, 
and a conscience that troubled her only a very 
little. She had taken great pains not to imitate 
Miss Philpott in speaking of the bed-spread as a 
shawl. 

She told Patricia. It was doubtful whether 
Polly were sufficiently discreet to be trusted. 
Patricia quite agreed that it would have been 
unwise and unnecessary to confess to Judge 
Coltier’s second-cousin that mamma had worn a 
bed-spread to the concert. 

If Miss Philpott, an adept at fancy work, had 
not known, then perhaps no one else had, 
Patricia said, hopefully—no one except Tom 
Collier, to whom she had, in her dismay, revealed 
the dreadful truth. And Patricia had said that 

every one was laughing! But, as every 
one knows, it is very easy, whether one 
is near-sighted or not, to see the thing we 
expect and dread. 

As for mamma, no one thought of telling 
her. What would be the use? ‘They only 
locked the door of the guest-chamber when 
she was going out of an evening. 

In truth, there was very little going 
out of an evening for any one. The 
faculty circle was discouragingly quiet 
and domestic, as it had been at Queen 
Harbor, and the “society set’’ failed to 
make any overtures toward the acquaint- 
anceship of the Van Brughs—except as 
the “society set”? was represented by Tom 
Collier, who had not been deterred by. 

the bedquilt from asking mamma's 
permission to call, and who was 
generally received by Patricia, 
unchaperoned except by 
Rhodora, who sat in a corner 
and represented convention- 
ality with a painful sense of 
her inadequacy to the occa- 
sion. Mamma simply wouldn’t 
realize! In just three weeks and 
a day from her first visit Miss 
Philpott paid them another 
one. This time she was afoot, 
and she was evidently in a 
state of great excitement. She 
switched up the garden path, 
slamming the gate behind her. 
Mamma herself was sitting 
on the piazza with her girls, in 
the golden October afternoon. 
Miss Philpott waived cere 
mony. She assumed a warlike 
attitude, with one foot planted 
upon the topmost step and her 
arms folded. 

“I may not be acquainted with the heavenly 
bodies, but I do know what belongs to good 
manners,” she said, cuttingly, “and folks that 
will play tricks on anybody to make them a 
| laughing-stock aren’t ladies, according to my way 
,of thinking. How I caine not to know the 
| difference between a bedquilt and a shawl I 
don’t know, but I expect it would hardly strike 
| anybody that an astronorhical lady professor 
would wear a bedquilt before folks!” 

“A bedquilt, my dears? 1don’t understand!” 
murnured mamma, in bewildered dismay. 

“Oh, Iam so sorry! I didn’t mean to play 
a trick! I assure you I didn’t!” stammered 
Rhodora. “I—I1 only didn’t want people to 
‘laugh at mamma, and I didn’t think it would 
j matter.” 

“You didn’t think it would matter if 1 was 
the laughing-stock of the whole county!” cried 
Miss Philpott, wrathfully. ‘There’s Mirandy 
Hicks’s bedquilt hanging right beside it, just the 
| same for all the world, with the pattern out of 
the Ladiex’ Work-Tuble pinned onto it! It's 
| made of cotton, of course. Who ever heard of a 
| split-zephyr bed-spread? And yet it isn’t any- 
thing but a bed-spread, as anybody can see!” 
Miss Philpott suddenly dissolved in tears. “(h, 
how came I not to know?” she repeated, trag+ 
cally, “I’ve taken it down and hidden it away, 
| and it will be the first time since I was fifteen 
\ that I haven’t taken a prize at the county fair!” 

“I’m so sorry!” repeated Rhodora, helplessly. 

Miss Philpott straightened herself. “You 
appear to be sorry too late," she said, grimly, as 
| she turned away. ‘I’m stopping at my cousin, 
' Judge Collier's, and if there was any such thing 
us legal redress —”” 

The gate slammed; Miss Philpott was gone. 
The Van Brughs looked into each other's faces 
in silent dismay. Only Polly giggled. 

“How can it possibly vaatter 
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called a bed—spread or a shawl?” demanded 
mamma, after a moment’s frowning struggle 
with the abstruse problem. Then, as she was 
suddenly struck by the distress upon two young 
faces, “Oh, my dears, my dears, have [ hurt 
you so? Am I so bad a mother?” 

Mamma went quickly away up-stairs to her 


aerie, She would soon forget; she was interested | 


in other worlds than this, Rhodora thought, a 
little bitterly. 

At ten o’clock that night—a rainy night—there 
was a ring at the door. There was mamma, 
who had slipped out unobserved, and Tom 
Collier escorting her home! 

“Of course I went to see that dreadful Miss 
Philpott,’ she explained, when they had taken 
off her wraps and got her feet upon the fender. 


LS 


sixteen, used to outdoor sports and rough 

life, and of an age when all things seem 
possible. That was why we had persisted in 
thinking that we could catch Dickerman’s wild 
cattle, that had escaped us so handily and gone 
scampering off into the rough hill country. Now 
we were leaning against the far pasture bars, 
breathing heavily. 

During the previous season Dickerman had 
pastured a herd of cattle in the far pasture, and 
twin heifers had been born there. In the fall, 
having seldom seen men, they had refused to 
come in when the other cattle were driven home, 
They had escaped into the wood, where, in spite 
of prophecies to the contrary, they had survived 
the winter and grown stronger and wilder than 
ever. 

They had mingled a little with the other cattle 
the following summer, but had refused to be 
rounded up and slyly avoided all the owner’s 
attempts to get near enough to rope them. 
Whenever he tried to do this they took to the 
wood immediately. Strategy seemed of little 
avail against them, for they were very fleet, and 
seemed as keen of scent as deer, 

Although Dickerman no longer tried to catch 
them, he had humanely refused to have them 
run with dogs, as some of the neighboring 
hunters would have liked. Nor did he like to 
leave them to brave the rigors of winter in the 
wood, 

“I don’t want the whole town chasing them,” 
he had said to Dick and me one day, “but I’d 
give five dollars to see them cattle in the barn 
this winter, and if you two boys can catch them 
you can have it.’”” 

Five dollars was a small fortune to us, who 
would have caught the beasts for fun, and we 


D*= and I were strong country lads of 


laid many plans for cornering them, all of which . 


had so far failed. The far pasture was bushy 
and rough, and the fences were down in many 
places, but this did not matter, for the cattle 
made nothing of an ordinary fence; with a little 
start they would leap over it with perfect ease. 

“They've gone again,” said Dick, puffing 
hard. ‘I declare, I think they are bewitched!” 

“Well,” said I, as we walked home, regaining 
oar wind and talking over the chances of the 
chase, “it’s plain that we can't catch them by 
any tricks such as we have been trying. We've 
been at it three weeks since Mr. Dickerman 
offered the reward, and they only get shyer.” 

“I know it,” said Dick, “but 1 don’t propose 
to be stumped by a couple of yearling heifers. 
We've got to catch those cattle, Jack, and I want 
you to shake hands on it.” 

We paused under a big white birch at the 
hillside. The October sun was just dropping 
behind the hill, and his last rays lighted up 
Dick’s flushed face as we clasped hands in 
solemn agreement. 


This shake I take, my promise make, 
It shall not break for my word’s sake. 


We repeated the boyish rhyme in concert, and 
the whispering birch dropped the yellow gold of 
its leaves on our heads as if in ratification. It 
was the most solemn form of 
agreement among the academy 
boys, and one never broken; but 
how should we make the promise 
good? 

Dick and I hardly saw one 
another for the next two weeks, 
as we had to work hard for 
special examinations at the 
academy, and there was the fall 
home work to do after school 
and on holidays; but we kept thinking about the 

active heifers. 

One day I met Dick coming back from the far 
Pasture. “I have a plan,’’ he said, “and it’s 
working well so far.” 

“I bave a plan, too,” I said, and it was odd 
how the two worked together. 

Dick’s plan was this: Twice a week he had 
been taking an armful of fragrant English hay 
to the far pasture, where he placed it in a narrow 
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THE YOUTH'S 


“It happens so fortunately and delightfully that 
Mrs. Collier is my old school friend, Clara 
Brewster, of whom I had lost sight. She came 
on from the West to visit her aunt in Boston, 
and married the judge when he was a law student 
there. 

“They —she and the judge—laughed Miss 
Philpott out of her queer notion. I didn’t see 
anything to langh at. I fear my sense of humor 
isn’t properly developed. The delightful part is 
that Mrs. Collier wants to chaperon my dear 
girls, so they may have a little more pleasure. 
You told me, didn't you, Rhodora, that she was 
the social leader of Acropolis, so that will be 
very nice for you. But, my dears, I can’t 
promise anything for myself—you’d better keep 
the guest-chamber locked!” 








gully whose precipitous sides the cattle would 
hardly climb unless hard pressed. The hot 
summer had dried the pasture land, and the 
falling of the leaves had made the browsing less 
palatable, and the wild cattle would be glad 
to find the hay; indeed, they were eating it 
regularly, Dick said. 

He proposed to narrow the farther end of the 
gully by a rough fence, and in the opening set a; 
Tope snare, as for a huge rabbit. ‘Then, by | 
watching, we could find when 
the game was feeding and drive 
them down the gully into the 
snare. 

But we modified this by my 
scheme, and decided to build, 
instead of the snare, a strong 
fence about the place where the 
cattle came to eat the hay. We 
would try to pen them in this 
fence some day when we found 
them at the fodder. 

Little by little, as we had time 
to work on it, this fence grew. 
It did not enclose a very large 
space; it was little more than a 
pen, in fact, but we made it high 
so that the wild creatures could 
not leap it, and we left a narrow 
opening, when finished, like a 
space for bars. 

We did not see the cattle at 
any time when building the pen, 
but they had eaten the hay at 
intervals, and we had much 
hope of success. But in vain we 
stole, at such leisure time as we could command, 
to the upper end of the gully, thinking to find | 
our game in the pen, and meaning to rush to the 
opening and put a bar in place to keep them 
there. 

Perhaps the cattle, now very shy, got wind of 
our approach in time to skulk out of sight in the 
bushes, or perhaps our approaches were at wrong 
times; at any rate we were unsuccessful, and I 
was in despair. But Dick was a determined 
fellow, with the persistency of the true huntsman. 

“Jack,” he said, ‘‘we’ve shaken hands on this 
thing and we've got to carry it through. I’m 
going to try the snare scheme, after all.” 

Little by littie we built another fence at the 
lower end of the gully. This was not a very 
good fence, but just a slanting “snarl” of brush 
and rails sufficient to guide a frightened heifer | 
toward the plain opening beneath a low oak 
where Dick hung a stout rope in a noose four 
feet across, kept in place by twigs. Now we 
watched again to catch the cattle in the gully, 
but they were too shy for us, and we watched in 
vain, 

“I declare,” said Dick, ruefully, as we tramped 
home one evening after another fruitless trip, “if 
they did not eat that hay each week, I should 
begin to think there were no such cattle. We 
have not seen them for a month.” 

“Dick,” I said, “we must fix that pen so that 
it will shut itself when they go in there. There 
is no use tramping back and 
forth this way and finding 
nothing in sight. We must rig 
a gate that will drop as a 
deadfall does on a mink. A 
pair of bars propped up so 
that when one of those heifers 
breasts a line they will drop 
into position across the gap 
and close the pen.’’ 

“That’s a great scheme,” 
assented Dick. “Why didn’t I think of that? | 
We ought to have done it long ago.” 

As the next day was a half-holiday we hastened 
through our home work, and then went, with an 
axe, saw and stout line, to the far pasture, where 
we found the gully empty, as usual, and the hay 
eaten. | 

It was not difficult to build the trap after we 
had the idea. We set two rails with one end of 
each loose in a slot at one side of the gate, and | 
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the other ends about seven feet from the ground 
sliding in a groove at the other side. Under the 
lowest of these rails we set a stout stick and ran 
a light rope from this along the side of the pen 
around a post and across the middle of the pen, 
fastening it at the other side. 

A heifer walking against this rope would trip 
the stick from under the lower rail, and it would 
fall into position, followed by the other. We 
were careful to so adjust things that both heifers 
would probably enter the pen before the leading 
one would breast the rope and thus spring the 
trap. 

Having set this trap, we put fresh hay in the 
far end of the pen, and went home, confident that 
if our game once breasted the rope they would 
be captured. 

It was now late November, and the ground 
was a little frozen when we went to the trap again. 
A light snow had fallen, covering the grass, and 
‘we were eager to see if hunger had brought the 
game into the pen. In our haste we cat across 
lots, and instead of coming to the mouth of the 
gully and going down as usual, we came to it 
only a little above the pen, and stealing behind 
some bushes, looked down. 

The trap was sprang, and the wild cattle were 
in it. 

More than half-grown, with their horns just 
showing and a Jean and muscular development 
far superior to that of tame cattle, they were 
tramping restlessly up and down the narrow 
confines of their trap, now rising a little on their 
hind feet, as if to measure whether they might 
leap the barrier, now tossing their heads and 
pawing, their nostrils dilated and their eyes 
volting kn wiry creatures instinct with wild 
life 

Dick gave one whoop. “We've got ’em! 
We've got ’em!” he shouted, and with me close 
at his heels, went plunging down through the 





‘“ WHIRLING AND SKATING DOWN THE SNOWY GULLY." 


bushes that lined the sides of the gully. It was 
a foolish thing to do, but the mad delight of the 
huntsman at sight of the game that he has long 
stalked in vain was too strong for our young 
caution. 

At the yell and the rush the heifers stood 
quivering for a moment, and then began rushing 
madly about the pen, leaping wildly at the sides, 
and making the structure shake as they thrust 
against it. 

“Look out! Look out!” I cried. “They'll 
break out!”’ But Dick rushed on without heeding 
me. 

Dick had nearly reached the pen door, and I 
was not far behind him when the crash came. 
At our sudden appearance from the bushes, the 
terrified cattle rushed with one accord toward 
the farther end of the pen. They struck the 
fence at the same time, and their combined 
weights, added to the vigor of their rush, snapped 
the cedar rails with a sharp crash. While one 
of them struggled blindly in the wreck the other 
fled like a deer down the gully, leaped our slender 
brush-fence by the snare, and disappeared. 

The other heifer was not far behind the leader, 
but the moment’s entanglement was costly. 
Brief as was the delay, it gave Dick time to reach 
the scene. As the frightened animal struggled 
from the snarl of rails, Dick caught it by the tail 
with both hands, and held on, while the two went 
whirling and skating down the snowy gully 
together. 

“We've got ’em! 
Dick again. 

This was by no means sure, for in that mad 
whirl one might not distinguish captive from 
captor, and it is hard to tell how the matter 
would have turned out had it not been for that 
snare in which I had so little faith. 

The heifer did not attempt to leap the fence, 
perhaps because of the way in which Dick 
impeded her movements, but ran along its length 
and bolted blindly at the opening where hung 
the snare. 

As I told Dick afterward, I ought not to be 
blamed for laughing. The excitement of sudden 
and apparently complete success, the revulsion 
of feeling at seeing the game escape, and the 
amazing appearance of Dick and the heifer as 
they went sprawling and plunging down that 
gully, were enough to unsteady any one’s nerves. 

I could not have lifted a finger to help. The 


We've got ’em!” shouted 
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heifer, brushing through a little at one side, 
escaped the snare all but one hind leg. This 
was thrust inside the rope just as Dick braced 
forward in a vain attempt to hold her, and the 
impartial noose had closed on a foot of each, 
leaving the heifer free to plunge and strain at 
the rope’s length, while Dick, keeping as far 
from her as possible, danced about on his free 
foot. 

To this day Dick asserts that he was in his 
own snare ten minutes, but that is a mistake, for 
I recovered my senses in a few moments, and 
sprang to the rescue. I threw the heifer down 
by a push on the head and a lift of one fore leg, 
then sat on her, while Dick disengaged the snare 
rope and fastened it securely to her horns, taking 
a twist of it about her muzzle for additional 
security. Then he, too, sat on her for a moment 
and looked at me. 

“You’re a great fellow,” he said, indignantly, 
“to sit down there in the snow and laugh when 
I might have lost her! She was near getting 
away two or three times. Besides, I might have 
been hurt for all you!” 

This was true, and as it was he had a few 
bruises. 

It took us nearly an hour to get that heifer 
up to Farmer Dickerman’s,—an hour in which 
she exhausted every expedient of plunging, 
backing and sitting down, to say nothing 
of sudden sidewise dives in which she nearly 
knocked one or the other of us over,—but we 
succeeded. 

“Well, I vummy!” the old gentleman said, | 
his gray eyes twinkling. ‘“You ’cademy boys do 
beat all! Guess ye didn’t learn how to do that 
in your books, though, did ye?” 

“I learned how to set traps from a book,” 
declared Dick, who was always sensitive con- 
cerning his book knowledge; “but —”’ 

He stopped here with a warning look, and I 
said not a word. 

“Well! well!’ said the farmer. 
“I don’t suppose ye want that 
reward now, do ye? Where’s 
t’other one?” 

“We don’t want your money 
till the job’s done, sir,” said Dick, 
stoutly. “The other one got 
away, but we'll catch her to- 
morrow. We've taken the shake 
on that, Jack and I, and when 
’cademy boys do that it means 
business.”” 

it was dusk as we took our 
way home, but the November 
stars were bright enough to show 
me that Dick limped. Somehow 
that made his scramble down the 
gully seem less laughable, and 
when I thought how, had it not 
been for his pluck in holding on 
to the tail, we should have been 
wholly defeated instead of more 
than half-triumphant, [| was sorry 
for my rudeness, and apologized 
and was pardoned. ‘Now we’ve 
simply got to catch the other heifer, Jack,” he 
said. 

But it was only after many weeks and under 
far different circumstances that we came to close 
quarters with the second of Dickerman’s wild 
cattle. 

ae 


A BATTLE WITH A Birp.— The loon, or 
great northern diver, is a powerful bird. The 
following instance of one of them conquering a 
man, happened a few years ago. 

A young Micmac Indian, living at Grand 
Lake, Nova Scotia, wanted to get the skin of 
one of these beautiful birds to present to his 
mistress on her birthday. 7 

One day the youth, who was an adept at 
imitating the peculiar sobbing cry of the loon, 
succeeded in calling a bird within shooting 
distance. His shot, however, failed to kill out- 
right, and the bird, although so severely wounded 
that it could neither swim nor dive, yet retained 
sufficient life and strength to remain upright in 
the water. 

The boy, thinking that his game did not need 
another shot, swam out to retrieve it; but when 
he approached near enough to seize the bird, it 
suddenly made a dash at him, sending its head 
and neck out with a spring like an arrow froma 
bow. It was only by a quick duck of his head 
that the Indian succeeded in evading the blow. 
Heswam about the loon several times, attempting 
to dash in and seize him by the neck, but the 
wary bird succeeded in foiling each effort by 
continually facing him, and lunging out with his 
powerful neck. 

The Indian then swam up to within a few feet 
of the bird, and diving under him, with consider- 
able skill caught him by the legs. He carried 
him under, and although the bird struggled 
fiercely, managed to retain his hold. But when 
they both rose to the surface again a battle royal 
began, the Indian seeking to carry his pnze 
ashore, and the bird attempting to regain his 
freedom. The bird, however, was too much for 
his foe, and before the Indian had covered a yard 
on his shore-bound course, disabled him with a 
vicious blow from his beak full on the naked 
chest. 

The effect of the blow was almost instanta- 
neously fatal, for the beak penetrated close 
to the youth’s heart. 
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Current Topics. 


It looks as if Porto Rico” was tu become 
the proper spelling of that word, in spite of the 
long-standing recommendation of the Board of 
Geographic Names that it be written Puerto 
Rico. ‘The Post-Oftice Department has adopted 
the shorter form, which was used, by the way, 
in the treaty of peace, and President McKinley 
is said to prefer it. Americans like short cuts. 


The English Parliament recently 
passed a bill compelling shopkeepers to 
provide seats for their women clerks. Quite as 
effectual a relief bill was recently passed in a 
club of rich girls in these words: “We will not 
price things which we do not intend to buy; we 
will make our selections quickly; we will not 
shop on hot days nor at late hours.” Whenever 
we blame public conditions, might we not, like 
these generous-hearted girls, ask ourselves who 
the public is? 


A campaign has begun, in which forces 
will battle with an enemy of immeasurable 
power, and face death in an awful form. There 
will be daring of the highest type, self-sacritice 
unstinted, devotion worthy of supreme praise. 
Yet men will read of the heroism, and forget it 
all too soon. “Lifesaving crews went on duty 
to-day,” said a recent press despatch. The 
simple announcement really recorded the opening 
of a campaign. May brave hearts and hands 
triumph in every engagement! 

Sir James Vaughan, for thirty-five years 
a police magistrate of London, notes a wonderful 
decrease in crimes of brutality and violence, and 
an increase, less marked, in the crimes which 
require brains and ingenuity. General education 
doubtless favors morality and refinement; but 
there is in the cities a limited crop of children 
with inherited or acquired criminal tendencies; 
and when these are gathered into school, unless 
great pains are taken to counteract the influences 
of the street and of their wretched homes, the 
inere quickening of the intellect only gives new 
power for mischief. 


Tauric acid, a new chemical discov- 
ery, obtained from taurie moss,—a lichen or 
fungus, usually found growing upon rocks and 
the rvots of trees throughout the country,—has 
been found to possess properties which will 
render it invaluable asa solvent of metals. Gold, 
silver, steel, aluminum and lead, when immersed 
in the acid, become pliable and ductile as putty. 
‘The advantages it presents for workers in metal 
—more especially jewellers—are readily apparent. 
Designs can be molded by the bands alone, 
without the use or assistance of heat. Strange 
to say, however, the acid has no effect upon iron. 

Swimming a river in the face of the 
foe was one of the most talked-of bits of heroism 
in the Philippine war. 
applause given it. But what are we to say 
of the railroad watchman who swam a raging 
torrent at the risk of his life to signal a train 
and save the lives of its passengers, who refused 
the purse of gold offered to him by the grateful 
passengers, and then swam back through the | 
angry waters to save another train? ‘There was 
no excitement of battle to nerve him to his task ; 
no glory; no hope of promotion; no mention in 
the bulletins; nothing but a meagre threeline 
item in the papers—and his sense of duty. Yet. 
who can say the obscure watcliman was less of a 
hero than the soldier? 


Life's pathos and humor are often com- 
mingled, and the contrast is not always so 
violent as to pain or shock by its incongruity. 
One of the rules of the New York Floating 
Hospital prohibits the giving of food to ailing 
infants that is not prescribed by the attending 
physician, As the pl neared the city after 
a recent trip seaward, a watchful nurse came 
suddeniy upon two small girls and their baby 
brother.” A frixhtened, furtive hiding of some- 
thing in a paper bag awakened her suspicions. 
She investisated, and found that the children 
had been attempting to feed the baby with 
fragments of lobster and cucumber, 
questioning brought a tearful confe: 
the frightened children. Baby's too rapid 
convalescence threatened to deprive them of 
further delightful outings in the hospital, and to 
prevent this they concluded to give him a con- 
venient relapse!‘ But," said the horrified nurse, 
“baby might ha died i? “Oh, no, mis: was 
the eager reply, “we knowed he 
"Deed we did. s—all our fam'ly is so strony 
in their inside; 
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A girlin a New England factory wrote | 
her name several months ayo on a bolt of cotton, 
Recently she received a letter from a woman in | 
Arizona saying that the cloth had been bought | 
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shirt-making is done. While the mill girl's act 
elicited this striking: comparison, it was an act to 
A girl’s name so 
represents herself that to have it lightly bandied 
about in writing, or in public conveyances, or in 
the mouths of strangers, retlects meretriciously 
upon her character. Had the bolt of cotton 
fallen into unscrupulous hands, the letter sent 
from Arizona might have been anything but 
pleasing to the thoughtless recipient. 
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The Coming Census. 


N the first day of next June, census: 
enumerators in the various districts 
assigned to them will start forth to count 

the population and to acquire such other informa- 
tion as Congress has decreed shall be a part of 
the twelfth decennial census of the United 
States. 

These enumerators will have two weeks in the 
cities and four weeks in the country within 
which to gather their information, and will count 
each person as belonging to the city or town of 
which he was a legal resident on June first. 

Whether this is the best time in the year to 
take the census has long been in dispute. Pre- 
vious to 1830, August first was the date on which 
the count began. This shows that the summer 
vacation habit had not then developed. June is 
now almost too late. Most students of statistical 
science think April or May would be a better 
time, and Mr. Carroll D. Wright, in a census bill 
which he drafted a few years ago, made April first 
the date for beginning. Congress was conserva- 
tive, however, and preferred to make no change; 
but by 1910 it is probable an earlier month will 
be chosen. 

The objection to beginning the enumeration on 
June first comes from the cities, most of which 
are ambitious to show as great a growth as 
possible. When the census reports ure not as 


favorable as had been expected, the cry of ; 


‘inaccuracies in the census" is usually raised. 
It is doubtless true that the summer migration 
to the country does result in some errors and 
oversights in an enumeration begun in June. 

The Christmas holidays are a favorite time for 
eensus-taking in Europe, but in America the 
heavy snows of the Northern States would make 
any winter month impracticable. Even in April 
the country roads in the extreme north are heavy 
with mud, and travel is almost impossible, 

This difficulty in finding a date adapted to all 
parts of the great republic is a foreible reminder 
of the extent of its territory and the diversity of 
its climate and physical conditions. 
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In the Cabinet. 


ITE new Secretary of War—Hon. Elihu 
sf Root—is the fourteenth man who has been 
a@ member of President MeKinley’s Cabi- 

net. Of the eight men originally summoned to 
the President's council board, only Secretaries 
Gage, Long and Wilson remain. 
It is becoming increasingly diflicult to make 
Cabinet selections that are in all respects satis- 
factory. Every President is hampered by the 
fact that public positions which are really below 
the Cabinet in importance are regarded as much 
more desirable. 
willing to leave that body for a Cabinet place, 
and those who do are mainly actuated by 
feelings of personal obligation or of duty to 











| party or to the country. 


‘The work of a Cabinet ofticer is urgent and 
severe; the pressure upon him from seekers for 
office and faver is almost unremitting, and he 
must st in Washington substantially all the 
year. Congressmen, on the other hand, are able 
to spend about half of the year at their homes. 

For these and other reasons the Cabinet is not 
so attractive as it should be if the kind of leaders 
contemplated in the organization of our govern- 
ment are to be secured, 
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From Country to City. 


HE migration of young men from the 
al farming districts to the towns and cities 
has reached such proportions in’ Great. 
Britain that not long ago a writer seriously 
contemplated the possibility that England would 
some day consist of a number of immense cities 





J surrounded by districts of market-gardens, while | 


the rest of the island would be as wild and 
uncultivated as the wastes of Central Africa. 


Without accepting this prediction quite liter- ; 


ally, it is still nevertheless true that the 


movement in question is going on in this country | 


as it is in England, 


The young men of today are most of them \ 


reluctant to adopt any pursuit that involves 
mannal labor, Their impulse is to push into 
the already overcrowded sedentary employments 
in our citie Thousands of them do not reali 
their anticipations, and live meagre, discontented, 
unpromising lives. It is a mistaken choice. 
The hope is that the multitude of these failures 
will ultimately bring about a readjustment of the 
popular conception of country and city busitiess. 
life. 

Meanwhile education will be extended and 
specialized. It is imperative that educational 
methods should adjust themselves to the needs 

















i crowded East Side. 


Few senators, for example, are | 








‘ dotes—many of them often 
{If a young girl of prominent: family becomes 


‘how much opposed to notoriety, 





of the times. Already there is a movement to 
establish agricultural classes in connection with 
our country schools. If the movement is suc- 
cessful, a Jarze number of the boys of the next 
generation will be taught that intelligent farming 
is one of the most reliable pursuits to which 
thought and enterprise and industry van be given. 
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GOD'S ARROWS. 


The bitter groan of a martyr’s w 
Is an arrow from the Alinighty 


Witham Blake. 





Made Heir to a Throne. 


UEEN VICTORIA’S sons have inherited 

from their father, the Prince Consort, a 

petty principality and throne in Ger- 

many? This is Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, a duchy 
with a territory of about seven hundred and fifty 
square miles—three-fourths of the area of Rhode 
Island—and a population exceeding two hundred 
thousand. It is not a stronghold of power and 
influence, but a good deal of money goes with it, 
and makes it worth while to keep it in the family. 

The Prince of Wales renounced his rights to 
the duchy because he was heir to the English 
throne. The Duke of Edinburgh accepted the 
inheritance, but he has no son to succeed him. 
The Duke of Connaught was the next in line, 
but he and his son have renounced their rights. 
‘The heir to the throne is the son of the late Duke 
of Albany, the queen’s fourth son. 

He is a schoolboy, in his fifteenth year, and 
has no prospects in England. 
to Germany to finish his education, and will 
cease to be an English prince. He will owe 
allegiance to the German Emperor, and will 
probably serve his time in the army. 

‘This inheritance has been arranged by Queen 
Victoria, whose will is law in the English royal 
family. 
grandsons a snug and comfortable little throne 
on the Continent, where he will have little to do, 
and where his income will be large. 
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Social Settlements. 


Settlements” hold a place of | 


OCIAL 
S increasing importance as agencies for 
improving the condition of the poor in 
cities. Their purpose is not so much to teach 
religion as to illustrate it. Little groups of 
cultivated and unselfish men or women esi 
themselves in crowded sections of the 
make their homes centres of helpful intiuence 
for the people about them. Christian neighbor- 
liness, of the must practical sort, is the keynote 
of their work. 

In New York there are more than twenty of 
these settlements, most of them in the densely 
‘They display no sign; they 
avoid all appearance of charity. 


art and literary classes, teach sewing, 
si 


, cooking, 





i 
during the day, of babies whose mothers are 
obliged to go out to work. 

The settlement residents also into the 
homes of the crowded tenement population, and 
by gaining their confidence, establish the intimate 
personal relations which form the best. possible 
foundation for effective help. The dwellers in 
the tenements tind in the residents not only a 
mental stimulus, but an incitement to order and 
cleanliness, the better cooking of food and the 
better care of children. 
By comparison with 


gO 





the vast 


| among which they labor these settlements are 
,only tiny sparks, but each one burns with aj 


steady light, and makes at least a little space 
around it brighter. 





ns 


Petty Curiosity. 


ITH all the fame and publicity which 
W attached to Rosa Bonheur as one of the 
greatest animal-piinters who ever lived, 
but little is known of the artist’s private affairs. 
‘The le: 
and perhaps not less to the en—is the wisdom 
and dignity of her reticence. We know that she 
painted great pictures; that she went to cattle- 
fairs and slaughter-houses to study; that she 
lived to be seventy-seven years old, working 
until within a few hours of her death; but of 
her love affairs, or her devotions, or her private 
opinions on any subject, we know nothing. 

One reason why we know so little of the 
personal life of Rosa Bonheur is because she 
lived in France, and not in the United States. 
In this country too often the man or woman 
who paints a picture, or writes a book, or offers 

















any work to the world, becomes at once the 
subject of curiosity and inquiry. If a man 
acquires a fortune, or gives a e osum in 





charity, particulars of his past Jife are eagerly 
sought and promptly published. Personal ane 
se—tfill the papers. 





engaged, no matter how reserved she may be or 
the world is 
given a history of her love atfairs, and her 
| pictures are published in the daily papers and 
‘strown broadeast over the country. 

This petty, tattling eur of the public, and 
the consequent Jack of privacy in Aimerican life, 








Tle will now go! talner and well-known epicure; but children sat 


‘to be helped. 





They conduct ; 


wing and child-training, and take charge, } 


populations | 


on of her life to the women of to-day— | 
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is not only derogatory to our dignity as a people, 
but is also a flagrant cause of great personal 
annoyance, if not actual suffering. It has 
brought such sharp and deserved criticism upon 
us from foreigners that we may well recognize 
the defect and try to remedy it. 


————~<~ee—__ 


Colonial Children at Table. 





a@ little book, printed in America about the 
| time of the Revolution, and entitled “A Pretty 

Little Pocket Book,” there is given a number 

of rules for the behavior of children at the 
table, which Miss Earle quotes in her ‘‘Home Life 
in Colonial Days.” 

They were not to seat themselves at the table 
until after the blessing had been asked, and their 
parents told them to be seated. 

They were never to ask for anything on the 
table; never to speak unless spoken to; always 
to break the bread, not to bite into a whole slice; 
never to take salt except with a clean knife (there 
was one common saltcellar); and not to throw 
bones under the table. 

One rule read: “Hold not thy knife upright. but 
sloping; lay it down at right band of the plate, 
with end of blade on the plate.” Another, “Look 
not earnestly at any other person that is eating.” 
When children had eaten all that had been given 
them, if they were “moderately satisfied,” they 
were told to leave at once the table and room. 

In many households the children were not 
allowed to sit at the table, but were compelled to 
stand by the side of the table during the entire 
meal. “I know,” writes Miss Earle, ‘‘of children 
not fifty years ago standing at meals at the table 
of one of the judges of the Supreme Court. He 
had a bountiful table, was a hospitable enter- 


not at his board. Each stood at his own place 
and had to behave with decorum and eat in entire 
silence.” 

In some families children stood at a side-table; 
and trencher in hand ran over to the great table 
In other houses they stood bebind 


She has provided for one of her favorite | their parents, and food was handed them from the 


table. “This seems,” comments Miss Earle, 
“closely akin to throwing food to an animal, and 
must have been among people of low station.” 





Autocratic Judges. 


O man probably can be placed in a more 
perplexing position than a judge who has 


to deal with ignorant and dull-witted 

jurors, A jury of this kind of men ina 
Western court brought In a verdict of “Not guilty, 
but recommended to the merey of the court.” 

The late Justice Hawkins, a learned but eccen- 
trie English judge, when the verdict did not suit 
him, sometimes took the decision into his own 
hands. After a long trial of a civil case, in which 
the possession of some property was contested, 
the jury, against the law and the evidence, unani- 
mously found for the plaintiff. Justice Hawkins 
listened to the verdict in amazement, and then, 
with a shrug, said: 

“It takes thirteen men to rob a man of his 
house, The suit js decided in favor of the 
defendant.” 

A certain Justice Leet in Pennsylvania, in the 
early part of this century, was equally autocratic 
in his decisions. The country was newly settled 
by Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, a class of just and 
religious, but irascible, men. When they brought 
into his court divoree or civil ca which had 
grown out of quarrels with their wives or neigh- 
bors, they were not infrequently net by a refusal 
to listen to their complaints. 

) Twill hear no statement concerning this case 
from any lawyer. Do you two quarrelsome fools 
go home, shut yourselves up together, and pray: 
to Almighty God to help you to the truth. 
Then talk the matter over quietly alone. Tf you 
then can't come to an agreement, you may go to 
| law about it.” 

{ Tradition states that but a small per cent. of 
these applicants ever came again before him. 























——_~+»—___ 


Saw His Folly. 


RDINARILY, in the United States, few 
O nen enter the army who are not free ay 
well as fit to choose military life—the 
requirements as to age and circumstances 

are so strict, and the physieal examinations so 
ion is possible in the first particu 
Jess Moment a man will some- 








,and ina ree 


times lie himself through the recruiting office, to 
tts fi 





stress Of his family and his own bitter 





in pathetic instance of this kind of recklessness 
came under the observation of the White House 
callers in Washington one forenoon not long ago. 
A tall and rather awkward man, dressed in a 
Jean suit, inquired timidly of the bystanders if 
they supposed he could see the President. When 
told it would be difficult unless his business was 
execedingly important, he related this story. 
My name is Zebediah Gatson from Tennes- 














he began, “and T live up in the mountains. 
1 sold a considerable bateh of sheep in Nashville 
a@ couple of weeks ago, and got a big lump of 
| dough for them, Then I started to have a good 
time, but how IT got to Washington T can't tell. 
All T recollect is that I went to the Washington 
barracks and enlisted in one of the regiments to 
go to the Philippines. Now [am almost forty 
years old. I've gota wife and nine children, but 
1 lied right t about that to get enlisted, aud 
1 want the President to see if he can’t Tet ine out 
of it. If I go to the Philippines, low iny wife 
and children will come nigh starving.” 

A few minutes liter he came out of the White 
House. He was unsuccessful in his attempt to 
see the Prestdeut. With wretchedness written 
‘on every line of his face, he started for the 
barracks. In eaip and in the lonely hours of 
senginel?duty, he will Bave abundant time in 
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which to re pent of his dishonesty and to brood | his duty, but might possibly have been more polite 


over the sa<iness it has brought to his wife and 
innocent children in the far-away Tennessee 
mountains, 

——_~0+—___ 


SERMONS IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


‘Were the “good old times” better or worse 
than the present? The answer must surely 
depend on the point of view, for in an article in 
the Churchman on “Curlosities of the Colonial 
Pulpit,” some very conflicting testimony as to the 
state of society in those early days is given from 
sermons of the time. 

A faithful but gloomy preacher, Danforth by 
name, made himself memorable for a criticism of 
Puritan society, in which he alleges that “such 
as escape the lime-pit of pharisaical hypocricy 
fall into the coal-pit of Sadducean atheism and 
epicureanism.” The most severe of all the 
preachers describes his hearers as “ proud, 
haughty, high-minded, supercilious, self-exalting, 
arrogant, sensual, intemperate, corrupt, covetous, 
unjust, oppressive,” and worst of all, “company- 
keepers,”’ who “sit and spend time with vain 
persons.” 

But let not anybody think that none but sinners 
lived in those days. Cotton Mather gives a far 
more cheerful view. “Indeed,” he says, “New 
England is not heaven. That weare sure of. But 
for my part, I do not ask to remove out of New 
England except for a removal into heaven.” A 
few years later Estabrook said that the per- 
centage of saints was as large in New England 
“as in any land or nation in the world for the 
quantity of people.” 

All things considered, the world seems to have 
been made up of good and bad, even then. 

These same old sermons were a literature in 
themselves. Danforth, the divine who was so 
hard on his fellows, is commended by Mather for 
having “distinctly quoted forty or fifty Scriptures 
in one discourse,” and another preacher “con- 
tinued in preaching and prayer about the space 
of four or five hours.” 


——<~e>—__—_ 


GROWLERS. 


Mr. Augustus Hare has known a great many 
distinguished men and women, and it is curlous 
to see, in an interview which a contributor to the 
London Daily News recently had with the’ well- 
known writer and artist, how some of the great 
men of the past used to growl. Carlyle, of course, 
was notorious; Tennyson only a little better. 
The cxquisite poem, “Crossing the Bar,” grew 
out of Tennyson’s growl. 

He had been very ill, and one day when he was 
convalescent, was sitting grumbling. Suddenly 
his nurse said to him: 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Mr. 
Tennyson. You ought to be expressing your 
gratitude for your recovery from a bad illness by 
giving us something, by giving it to the world.” 

Tennyson, without replying, went out, and 
straightway wrote “Crossing the Bar,” and 
brought it to the nurse as a peace-offering. 

Carlyle’s savage side was shown in something 
Tennyson told Mr. Hare. Browning one day left 
a copy of his new poems at Carlyle’s house, and 
Carlyle said to Tennyson: 

“What did that fellow mean by leaving that 
cart-load of stones at my doo} 

Carlyle and Tennyson were nice enough if one 
gotround to the other side of them, but why should 
they have taken such pains to be unpleasant? 
Both were lacking in tact, and after all, tact is the | 














great thing to carry one through life. Some one 
asked Archbishop Langley of England once what | 
tact was. 

“Well,” replied the archbishop, “it is difficult to 
say what it is. Here, however, is an instance of 
what it is not: Only this morning a clergyman in 
my diocese wrote to me, ‘In consideration of your 
grace’s many infirmities and failing powers.’ 
was not tactful!” 








LIBERAL HOST. 


Stories of the generosity of Judge Poland of 
Vermont are constantly coming to light. One 
of the prettiest is about an old farmer, whom the 
judge invited to dine with him one day at the 
hotel in Lyndon, Vermont. 

The old man’s shabby garments and uncouth 
manners did not prevent his host from being 
heartily glad to s him, and he was ushered into 
the dining-room with all the deference that could 
have been shown the judge’s most distinguished 
friend. 

It was the farmer’s first experience at a hotel, 
and when the waiter laid the menu card before 
him, he asked, quickly, “What’s that?"’ 

“The bill of fare, sir,” replied the waiter. 

“Take it away!” id the old man, with a look 
of triumph on his brown face. “Judge Poland 
isn’t the sort that invites folks and then lets °em 
I've 


















pay their own bills. known him, boy and 
young feller! Perhaps you didn't know I'm 

ng Judge Poland to-da 
The waiter bowed with the aspect of a graven 





image, but the judge and his guest smiled at each 
other in mutual friendliness and pleasure, and 
then the judge proceeded to order for two. 


—_<o>—__ 


A REPUBLIC. 
Unwonted experiences are in order when a} 
man is away from his own “stamping ground.” | 
They come then—that is to say, they come to | 


some people. If the Pretoria Volksstern is to be 
believed, they came at one time to Cecil Rhodes 





in Johannesburg. Mr. Rhodes is perhaps not 
often compelled to stand in line and wait, but 
he had to do it on this oceasion at Johannes 
burg, at the government office. Presently he 
grew impatient. 

“Please attend to me at once,” he said. “1 


can’t wait.” 
“When your turn comes, mister,” mumbled the 
little German clerk, who was very properly doing 


| about as wide 


| Cevennes, but this free, open-air life and vigorous 


THE YOUTH’S 


in the discharge of it. 

“Confound you, sir! Don’t you know who I 
am?” asked the great man. m Rhodes.” 

“Oh, yes, I knew that, but it didn’t worry me,” 
was the unruffled reply. 

“If you were in Cape Town, I'd have you 
discharged in a minute!” roared Mr. Rhodes, who 
had hopelessly lost his temper. 

Yes, I have heard that they discharge people 
in Cape Town for doing their duty,” answered the 
clerk, “but we aren't in Cape Town. This is a 
republic. 











AN “EXAM.” 


Economy is so important a subject that the 
mathematical housekeeper will doubtless find it 
greatly to her edification and profit to consider 
the following from Puck: 


If a howonits tw! in one hour and fifteen 
p-lighters” when one 
fifty matches ean be 
bought for five cents, at what rate per hour does 
she value her time, assuming the worth of the 
paper to be zero? 

the aforesaid woman will take six steps 
across a room and six returning, each step being 
of twenty-two inches, to save one match, how far 
should she ¢ consistently walk to save five cents | 


is! 














car-fare? \¢ 


If a man ean draw from boards 
peventy: ight nails of a cer 
e be 


would ear ning 


four cents per pounc 
of this ? 

In ae ate, underwear at a price of 
four dollars per winter will assure against col 
Assuming that underwear costing one dollar per 
season will lead to two visits from the doctor at 
one dollar and fifty cents each, what is the saving 
by the purchase of the cheaper material? 

‘Oil is worth nine cents er gallon. Lamp A 
burns ns forty- five gallons in reading or sewing 
pe lod of she: year; lamp B, twenty-five gallons. 

etacles A ‘cost four dollars and fy, cents 
spectacles B, twenty-five cents. jamp 
and spectacles B are used, the eyesight is mp 8 
useless in eight years for a rson whose 
expectation | of sound eyealent with the use of 
lamp A and spectacles’ A twenty-five years. 
Making no allowance for deterioration of scapes 
or spectacles, estimate the value of eyes per pair. 












in fifty minutes 
in size, what wi 
per hour, nails’ being worth 
and there being one hundred 
? 





















A CITY BEEHIVE. 


It seems a little odd to think of domiciling bees 
in a great city, yet the New York Times has 
discovered a man who successfully attempted | 
this. His name is Joutel, and he is an ardent 
naturalist. 


It was Mr. Joutel’s love for insects which led 
him to experiment in keeping an apiary on the 
roof of his home at East One Hundred and Sey- 
enteenth Street. He procured a hive, stocked it, 
and awaited results. The bees sallied forth, but 
not to starvation. Ina short time they had combs, 
in process of construction, and were filling them 
with honey. 

As to where the: ey got this material, Mr. Joutel’s 
explanation is of considerable interest. Soon 
after he started his hive, he said, he was in Mount 
Morris Park, some distance from his house. Here 
he found some of his bees hard at work on the 
few flowers in sight. 

He made a trip to Morningside Park, on the 
west side of the city, and observed a few of the 
honey-makers there. He was sure they were from | 
his hive, as they were of a peculiar variety aud 


easily recognized. 
Mr. Joutel believes that they also made trips 

to Central Park, as well as patronizing 

fire-eseape conservatories in his neigh’ 
ne 


all the 
orhood. 
collected a large amount of | 
the combs have been exhibited 
American Museum of Natural History. 


At any rate, 









CALVE AS A GARDENER. 


Singing in the op 





and cultivating a farm are 
ly different from each other as two 
n well be. Perhaps this is the very | 
reason why Mademoiselle Ca the great prim: 
donna, retires every summer to spend her yaca- 
tion on a farm among the Ceyennes, a chain of 
mountains in southern France. 


The mous singer, 8 the Philadelphia Post, 
was ve ill and bervous when she went to the 






occupations 











exercise soon restored her to the most robust 
Ith, and when friends ask her the secret of her 
, She answers, “Spades and potatoe: 

Last summer she went into her kitchen-garden 
and cared for her own vegetables. No one wae 
allowed to touch them, and the results we | 
better than when her gardener cared for the | 



















thir Mademoiselle Calvé wore a short skirt 
of biue jeans, sabots, and a linen shi 
She spaded and hoed and watered her y 
day after day, and proudly sent. gifts of the finest 


fruits of her labors to friends in Paris. 


THE MISSIONARY’S LITTLE JOKE. 

A native Maori ehieftain, 
cannibal kings, is now completing his medical | 
education in Chicago. Cannibalism ended in his | 
tribe, he says, when Bishop Selwyn converted his 
xrandfather; but he tells some stories of it which 
have a distinetly humorous flavor. For instance: 


the descendant of 











It is said that onee a chief captured a mission- 
ary who was anything but a toothsome morsel, as 








he was old and thin, and looked as if his flesh 
would be tough. The missionary warned the 
chief that he would not make a good dinner, and 
pulling up his trousers, eut a slice off the calf of 
his leg and offered it to the chief 

The chief tasted it, said he didw't like it, and 
passed it toa subchief. The sub tasted it, made 
a wry face, and passed it on. The next man who 
took’a bite of it spat it out. The missionary was 
released. After he bad gone, it was discovered 


re a cork leg. 





A RELIABLE COWCATCHER. 


By this whimsical incident, the Chicago News 
reminds us that in real life, as well as in the 
dietionary, words have more than one meaning. 


COMPANION. 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceons Dentt- | 


frice’” whitens the teeth without injury. 


(Ade. 





MI Album and 1899 illus, list free! Agts. wrd. 
to 100 diff. stamps loc. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


10 STAMES, Album 4 List FREE? 100diff. stamps. fine, 
only loc. Agts. wtd. 50%. 0. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, 


13.25 Buys A GO 


Don't buy a bicycle before you write for our 18v) 
Catalogue. Second hand wheels from #5.00 up. 

NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE. Address 
Dept. H 78, VICTOR MFG, CO., 161 to 167 Plymouth Pl., Chieago. 


Howe Military School, Lima, Indiana, prepares 
thoroughly for College, Scientific’ Schools or’ Business 
Best advantages at moderate expense. Manual train: 
ing (elective). Personal attention given to each boy. 
Fine athletic field and beautiful lakes, For illustra 


tedcatalogue, Address Kev. J. H. McKenzie, Rector. 


VOICE CULTURE—SINGING 


Home Study. Course, $3. Don’t send 
money, but write for particulars. 


NEW YORK VOOAL INSTITUTE, 121 West 424 8t., 


STENOGRAPHY ist 


bPaamansinis, 
mail or personally at Kastman, Pough- 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 


Bookkeeping, 
Situations furnished. 
WHEATON SEMINARY F: 


ete., thorough 
St Hox 41, Poughkeepsie, 
65th y 
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and college preparatory. Car: ful phy 
and individual attention. Addre 5 
EV. MUEL V. COLE. D. D. 





A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 


WORK IS PLEASANT, 
and pays good wages the 
round, in good times and 
We teach it quickly, and start our 
graduates in railroad Service. Write 
for free Illus, Catalogue, Address, 


Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
janesville, Wis. 


Prete ig. ahah ohh aig piaeaiead olga ak aka aad 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The dental department of Northwestern unt 
versity 1s the laraest | in the: sone: Thoroughly 
equipped, m pp lian ces. or- 
ough work done in this. inst tution has attracted 
students from every part of the civilized world. 
Six hundred students during the 
N sion begins October 4, 1899. F ate 
vad ess Theo, 


year 
paul. 







A” pives full information. 
8., Sec'y, 146 Frankl 





MANY MEN OF MARK 


still follow the trend of the training received at River- 
view Academy. Their ambition was awakened by the 
L asiertal methods at 












Riverview 









elopme 
Riverview to the 


thods of 
fonal standard. Pre- 
bares for any colleg Y school. Overlooks the 
iudson River. JB. Bisbee, A. M., Poughkeepsie. V. ¥. 


_ RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. _ 
| 





Lasell SeMINALY , seas 
for Young Women.“ 


| 
“In your walking and sitting so much 
more erect ; in your general health ; in your 
_ conversation ; in your way of ‘meeting 
~ people; and in innumerable ways, I could 
| see the benefit you are receiving from your 
training and associations at Lasell. Ali this 
| you must know is very gratifying to me." 


This is what a father wrote to bis daughter 
aiier her return to school from the Christmas 
It is unsolicited testimony 
‘eas In some important lines, 

w being taken for the year be- 
ber, 1899. Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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Tailor-Made Suits 


QUR new Fall and Winter 
costumes and cloaks are 
exclusive in style and distinct! 

different from the ready-made 
garments, When wearing one 
of our styles you do not r 
the risk of meeting other Ia 
wearing garments which look 
exactly like yours, There are 
hundreds of firms selling ready- 

made suits and cloaks such as 
you see everywhere, but we are 
the only house making fashion- 
able goods to order at moderate 
prices. You may select from 
our catalogue any style that 
you desire and we will make it 
especially to order for you from 














any of our materials. Any sug- 
gestions that you wish to make 
can be carefully carried out. 








Our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of ladies’ costurn 
and cloaks, selected fi 
the newest Paris models, and the fabrics from which we 
make ourgarments comprise only the very latest novelties. 


Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, 
fauliicss in cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 

New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 


We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-da 
for Catalogue and samples of the materials from whic! 
we make these garments; we will send them to you free 
by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish the 
samples for Cloaks or for Suits, and we will then be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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MERRITT’S Better and cheaper than 
Eiderdown. Any size or 
wurst Weight desired. Warmer 
and weigh less than 





Made of 

» any other bed cover- 
best Indi- HEALTH ing made. Ask your 
aaa wool WLLLTTLLESELLLLE dealer for them. 
perfectly Write us for 
cleaned COMFORTS samples and ‘a 
Bnd eer psssttstisttitttig SE S 
ilized. let o' ate many 
Odorless and dust- productions, 
less. jousands 
have expressed - FoR WINTER ae pa 


their dellcht at obtaining a 
conrfort practically perfect. 


AND SUMMER. 


We guarantee satisfaction. Address Dept. B. 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Mrs. Elizabeth 


Cady Stanton 


HONORARY PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN 





SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, unde 


‘| have tried Fairbank’s Fairy Soap and find it delightful. 
the skin soft and velvety, and | 
ge is as free from odor as the air an 
$ woman. The fragrance of clean clothes and the daily bath with 
Fairy Soap is more to be desired than the odors of Araby the blest.” 


+ date of June 10, 1899, says:— 

It leaves 
articularly like it because it » 
sunshine. | abhor a perfumed 


To Convince Everybody that 


FAIRY SOAP 


Is different from any other floating white soap—purer, more 
scientific and delicate, made of “better materials, and_by 


latest perfected methods, w 
of EXTRA SPECIAL—If your own 
sale send us his name and 

and we will send you a f 

of charge. In answering 





as he gazed at 
why is that 


“Pardon me,” said the touris 
the country’s first locomotive 
asso banging under the smok 
‘ “responded Amber Pet 












cting enginee 








coweateher. Thar was ‘an iron concern 
me with the engine, but the boys didn’t | 
actly understand how it could catel a cow, so 
they unscrewed it, and put on one that they Knew | 
something about. It's the best coweatclier this | 
| side of Denver, too. 





Dept. Y, The N. K. 


CHICAGO sT. 
NEW YORK 


Louls  PHILADELP: 
BOSTON FP 





e make the following offer; 
grocer has not Fairy Soap on 
address, as well as your own, 
ull sized cake, absolutely free 
z this advertisement address 


Fairbank Company 


HIA BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS 
ITTSBURG GAN FRANCISCO 





The World To-day is Better Than it Ever 
Was Before. 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Oh, the earth ts full of sinni 
And of trouble and of wor 

But the devil makes an inning 
Every time you say it's 90; 

And the way to set him scowling, 
Andto put him back a pace, 

Is to stop this stupid growlin, 
And to look things in the fa 


Tf you glance at history's pages, 
In all lands and eras known, 

You will find the vanished ages 
Far more wicked than our own. 

As you scan each word and letter, 
You will realize it more, 

That the world to-day ts better 
Than It ever was before. 






K 








There is much that needs amending 
In the present time, no doubt, 

There Is right that needs defending, 
There is wrong needs crushing out; 

And we hear the groans and curses: 
Of the poor who starve and die, 

While the menu with swollen purses 
In the place of hearts, go by. 











Rut in spite of all the trouble 
That obscures the sun to-day, 
Just remember it was double 
In the ages passed away, 
And these wrongs shall all be righted, 
Good shall domtuate the land, 
For the darkness now is lighted 
By the toreh in nee’s hand, 


Forth from little motes it 
We have come to what we 
And no evil force can stay us, 
We shall mount from star to star; 
We shall break away exch fetter 
That has bound us heretofore, 
And the world to-day Is better 
Than it ever was before. 
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“Hoist Your Flag!” 


11 question is naturally 
asked, when sume emi- 
nent reformer, who, in 
spite of great opposition, 
accomplishes almost in- 
credible results — Who 
supports him? = This 
has been often asked by 
those who have noted 
the marvellous career of 
General (iordon — the 
martyr of Khartum. 
Every one knows some- 
thing of his deep reli 
fons nature, and of his callousness to the criti- 
clams that were constantly made of his public 
policy and conduct. 

George B. Hill has recently published a volume 
of Gordon's letters to his brother in England, 
letters which were meant to be a kind of journal 
of his daily doings while goveruor-general of the 
Sudan. 

‘These letters, written because he had no one 
to talk to, were never meant to be published; 
but they reveal, as no analysis of Gordon’s 
character has before done, the power that sus- 
tained him when he was in peril of water, in 
peril of robbers, in peril of wilderness and 
heathen, of hunger and thirst, and when, bur- 
dened by the administration of the most difticult 
country in the world, he was practically unsup- 
ported by his chief, the Khedive of Egypt. 

In his mission to stop the slave-trade, he bore 
disasters and sufferings and disappointments 
such as have come to few who have trodden this 
earth. 

‘What 
Milton, in his blindness, 





GENERAL GORDON. 





supports me, dost thou ask said 


Unconsciously Gordon 
answers this question regarding himself in these 
admirable letters, 

Of the rule of life to be followed by him in the 
Sudan, he “The main point is to be just 


tforward 


Says, 


and stra 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


on over and over again. It seems to have been 
ingrained in his soul. 

At one time, when greatly depressed by 
thoughts of possible failure, he wrote from the 
banks of the inscrutable Nile, ““lo-day might 
bring me civil dismissal, or the news of the death 
of the khedive, or some such event. Want of 
money is the great need, and yet it only needs us 
to lower our flay a little to have enough.” 

At that time there were not more than nine 
foreigners in equatorial Africa to ten million 
natives, and of that vast multitude, Gordon was 
probably the only man who never departed from 
his principles. His character was more incom- 
prehensible to those around him than Christ’s is 
to us. 

Later he wrote again: “My dear —,, why will 
you keep caring for what the world says? Try, 
oh try, to be no longer a slave to it! You can 
have little idea of the comfort of freedom from 
it. It is bliss. All this caring for what people 
will say is your pride. Hvist your flug, and 
abide by it!” 

On July 10, 1876, he writes: “Thank God, I 
am quite well, and so happy, now that I have 
resigned the government of the province, and 
put all the faults on my ‘Friend.’ He is able to 
bear them, and will use me as long as He pleases 
as His mouthpiece; and when He has done with 
me He will put me one side. ‘Casting all your 
care on Him’ has just come to mind.” 

.A hundred quotations of like import might be 
culled from these remarkable letters. They 
remind one more of the utterances of Christ than 
do those of almost any public man of this 
century whose life has been given to the great 
Teacher’s service. 

When he was last in Cairo, just before he 
went on his journey south never to return, he 
was terribly hindered and annoyed by delays; 
bat the opposition of the court officials, who 
hated him, rather amused him than otherwise. 
Strong in his honesty of purpose and of conduct, 
he wrote: “The new khedive is more civil, but 
T no longer distress myself with such things. 
God is the sole ruler, and I try to walk sincerely 
before Him.” 

‘Thus he lived. Thus only was he able to 
accomplish the wonders that have excited the 
admiration and surprise of the world. His 
support came not from concert or self-reliance, 
but from his unquestioning faith in God and in 
His promises. 

—_—_~e 





A Romantic Career. 


HE names of Josephine and Marie Loutse 
| are connected with Napoleon and his 
fortunes, but who stops to remember that 
of Désirée Clary, to whom he was first 
betrothed? She was the daughter of a rich silk 
merchant of Marseilles, and the Bonapartes, who 
were living there in the years Just preceding their 
aggrandizement, became acquainted with her 
family. Joseph Bonaparte fell in love with her, 
and obtained her promise to marry him when she 
should be twenty-one; but Napoleon, appearing 
ou the scene, acted with his customary emphasis, 
and declared that Désirée must belong to him. 
The family were used to falling in with his dect- 
sions, and they promptly agreed, Julie, the other 
daughter, who had long had a liking for Joseph, 
agrecing to marry him in her sister's place. 


Désirée was a light-hearted, pretty young 
creature, with a gay manner and a merry wit. 
Napoleon, according to the testimony of the Clary 
famlly, was not overattractive. One who knew 
him at that time thus describes him: 

“He wears threadbare garments and badly- 
cleaned, broken<town boots. In character, he Is 
brusque, sulky, prone to fits of abstraction. He 
is born for mediocrity." 

But Désirée was satisfied with him. She found 
him all that heart could wish. To be sure, he 
was hoor. but that was a disability which could be 
amended. 

In May, 179%, Napoleon left Marseilles for 
Paris, whence he wrote peremptorily to Madame 

Clary, urging her to fol- 
low, buy a house, and 
live there with Désirée. 
The country-bred moth- 
er and daughter were 
aghast. Paris seemed 
to them the very centre 
of bloodshed and tyran- 
ny. They did not accede 
to the proposition, and 
a second letter from 
Napoleon was left unan- 
swered. 

He was now at the 
lowest ebb of his for- 
tunes, and it could hard- 
y help seeming to him 
that his betrothed bad 
abandoned him. As for 
her, she had heard that 














MLLE. CLARY. 


| he had, in his poverty, accepted money obligations | 


from Madame Tallien, and that he was courting, 
! at her bouse, a rich and noble lady, named Madame 
{ de Beaubarnals. All appeared to be over between 
| them 

Soon Napoleon himself declared that the rela 

tions between them must be ended; his feelings 
had altered wept, and owned that she 
loved him still; but on the advice of her family, she 
released him from his promise. In 1796 he married 
Josephine de Beauharnais, and then began the 
brilliant march of his rising fortunes. 

Désirée also drifted to Paris, where she became 
sely popular, and in #8 she married Gen- 
vadotte, then minister of war 
ard Steps of her husband 
epted the rank of 
1818 he beeam 
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Duphot, probably maréchale and duchess; with 
Junot, Duchesse d’Abrantés; with Marmont, 
Maréchale and Duchess of Ragusa. Bernadotte, 
the former sergeant of marines, placed the crown 
of Sweden on the head of this little bourgeoise 
of Marseilles.” 





The woodlands are full of song ; 
Not only glad birds are waking, 
But girls ina merry throng 
Their way through the paths are taking. 


Echo from slumber fites, 

And out to the hills goes ringing, 
Sending far, faint replies 

To the sound of their loud, clear singing. 


So lightly the young feet puss 
Over green dell and hollow, 

Scarcely a print in the grass 
Shows us the way to follow. 


And each pretty flower lifts up 

To the laughing beauties, flying, 
Its delicate dew-diinmed cup 

And its deep heart's tender sighing. 


But they are away, away, 
Seeking that name! treasure 
That hides in a long spring day 
And the young soul's thirst for pleasure. 


MADELINE 8. BRIDGES. 
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Japanese Imitativeness. 


HE Japanese are adepts at imitation. It 
seems next to impossible to develop a 
permanent market for American products 
in Japan on this account. Every valuable 
new thing imported into the country is immedi- 
ately and successfully copied by the natives, and 
wages for skilled labor are so low that the imita- 
tions can be sold at a fraction of the cost of the 
originals. A misslonary who went to Japan some 
years ago tells two anecdotes that well illustrate 
this Japanese fondness for mimicry. 


It seems that some facetious friend at home 
sent the missionary one of the famous on Be 
Clover” puzzles—the entire United States being 
under the spell of that novelty at that particular 
time. He exhibited the puzzfe freely among his 
Japanese acquaintances, and even loaned it out 
several times; and it is putting the case mildly to 
say that it created a sensation. 

hat was his surprise, a few weeks after, in 
passing along the Ginza,—Tokio’s great business 
oroughfare,—to note that the shop windows 
were all filled with “Pigs in Clover,” und that a 
number of fakirs on the street were selling them 


to the susceptible ssers by as fast as they could 
be handed out. The affair develo) Into a 
craze, which any one who was in Tokio at the 


time can hardly forget. 

The missionary, being struck with the fact that 
the puzzie was sold for only two sen, or about one 
cent in our money, whereas the price in the 
United States was from ten to twenty-five cents, 
took the pains to scrutinize the Tokio puzzle, 
which proved to be a Japanese production 
throughout. 

It was a perfect copy of his own original, even 
to the English reading-matter and the picture of 
the boy and the pigs on the cover, but it plainly 
showed the ear-marks of Japanese work. 

The same missionary, when he first went to 
Japan, took with him a bicycle,—one of the old 
“uprights,’—which was at that period a at 
curios! ty, it being one of the first bicycles to be 
seen in that coUnLEY. 

One day it needed some minor repairs, and he 
sent it to a biacksmith who was known to be a 
skilful workman. In the course of a few days 
the missionary sent for the machine, but received 
word that it was not yet ready. Again, after a 
few days, he sent for it, but the same answer was 
returned, with some variations. 

The sniaslonary. was not in a burry for, the 
machine at that tlme, and the matter si peed his 
mind for several weeks. Then he sent a third 
time, and received such an evasive answer that 
he lost patience, and himself went to the black- 
smith to see what was the matter. When he 
arrived at the shop the blacksmith was just 
completing the repairs. 

Tmagine the surprise of the missionary when, 
on going out for an early morning spin a few Gays 
after, he came suddenly upon his blacksmith, 
himself astride the exact duplicate of the mission- 
ary’s bicycle, on which he was wobbling his way 
along at a very fair pace for a beginner. 

The fellow had had the machine apart, and had 
reproduced tt to the last screw. 


+095. 


A Terrible Good-By. 


Te setting in motion of fearful avalanches 
by the sound of the voice may have been 
regarded as belonging to the category 

of purely illustrative fancies, like the 
familiar ‘stillness so profound that one could hear 
a pin drop,” but as the Rocky Mountain News of 
Denver records, a gentleman of that city, Mr. 
James Perchard, clerk of the State Court of 
Appeals, believes, from personal experience, that 
the thing can be done. 


Twenty years ago last winter Mr. Perchard 
was mining in the region above Georgetown, 
Colorado, The snow bad fallen in the mountains 
to an unusual depth, and the miners, moving from 
one cabin to another, had been warued to “look 
out for slides.” 

Perchard, passing one day down the cafion, 
aused at the door of a cabin where one of his 
riends lived, and was asked by this friend and 

his wife to stop and take dinner with them. He 
accepted the Invitation, Still another friend had 
come in, and he also stopped for dinner 








Although they were all enjoying. themselves, 
and there was no occasion for either haste or 
uneasiness, Perchard felt nervous and restless, 
and wanted to get away—for what reason he did 
not know. After the meal his friend asked him 
to stay and smoke a pipe, but he excused himself, 
and Went on, leaving the other visitor with his 
friends. 


He followed the cafion 
crossed it and went up a 
Pausing and looking back at the cabin, be saw 
his friend and his wife in the open door, waving 
their hands to him, He waved in answer, and 
then shouted, “Good-bj 
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and in five seconds the 
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cabin and the bottom of the guich were buried 
under fifty feet of mingled suow and rock and 
earth and trees. The spot where he now stood, 
on the opposite slope, was perfectly safe. 

He summoned help as quickly as he could, and 
all worked desperately to unearth the cabin. 
The visitor was found alive, although unconscious, 
but the host and his wife were dead. 

Mr. Perchard says he sball always feel that 
it was his fatal “Good-by” which loosed the 
avalanche, although for the sake of his peace of 
mind he tries to reason that it was impossible, 
and that the melting snow was about to descet 
of its own weight. 


-——___~+o*+—__ 


Cure for Carelessness. 


SUCCESSFUL business man said that 
there were two things which he learned 
when he was eighteen, and which were 
ever afterward of great use to him— 

namely: “Never to lose anything, and never to 
forget anything.” The story of this lesson is 
printed in the Country Gentleman. 


An old lawyer sent the young man with au 
important paj +7 giving him definite instructions 


what to do with it. 

“But,” inquired the youn man, “suppose that | 
should happen to lose it, what shall I do then?” 

“You must not lose it,” said the lawyer, frowning. 

“I don’t mean to,” sald the young man, “but 
suppose I should happen to?” 

“But I say fou must not happen to. I shail 
make no provision for such an occurrence. You 
must not lose it.” 

This pyt a new train of thought into the young 
man's mind, and he found that if he was deter- 
mined to do a thing he could do it. He made such 
a provision against every contingency that be 
never lost anything. 

He found this equally true about forgetting. If 
a certain matter of importance was to be remem- 
bered, he pinned it down on his mind, fastened it 
there, and made it stay. He used to declare: 

“When a _man tells me that he forgot to do 
something, I tell him he might as well have said. 
‘I did not care enough about your business to take 
the trouble to think of it again.’ 

“I once had an intelligent young man in my 
employ who deemed it sufficient excuse for having 
neglected an important task to Say, ‘I forgot.’ 
told him that would not answer; If he was suff 
clently interested he would be careful to remember. 
Tt was because he did not care enough that he 
forgot. I drilled him with this truth. 

“He worked for me three years, and during the 
last year of the three he was utterly changed in 
this respect. He did not forget a thing. His 
forgetting, he found, had been a lazy and careless 
habit of mind, and he cured it.” 
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A Spider at a Battle. 


SPIDER that has been through at least 

A two battles and has taken 8 long journey 

by sea and land, all witbout mishap, is 

something of a curlosity. The first time 

this particular spider came into notice was just 
before the fight at the Atbara. 


It had taken up its quarters in the ventilator of 
the helmet of an officer, Major Lawrie. It wa» 
an energetic spider, coming out at night to feed, 
and after having its supper of flies, returning to 
its hiding-place. The major left it unmolested, 
and when he went into the Atbara fight it wa. 
still in his helmet. Men were killed all about 
him, but Major Lawrie and bis spider were 
unburt. At Omdurman the major commanded a 
battery, and once more the spider went into 
action, 

When the trouble was over, Major Lawrie 
packed various articles to be sent home, and 
amongst them the helmet that had seen action. 
Inside that helmet was the spider. Not until too 
late did the officer remember that he had sent his 
little friend on a long vo: age without stocking its 
larder. It seemed unfair that the little creature, 
that had twice come out of battle unharmed, 
should starve to death on the journey ; but nothing 
could now be done to help It. 

n the major reached London, it was with 
some compunction that he opened the helmet-box, 
expecting to see the dead body of the spider. He 
was rejo iced to find his friend alive and vigorous, 
and noteven lonely. Upon the way the occupants 
of the helmet had increased in number, for now 
two young spiders shared the strange retreat. 


Biggest Show 'Cept One. 


CIRCUS was coming to a Southern town, 
says the Portland Transcrip!, and every 
barn and fence within a radius of twenty- 
five miles or more had been covered with 

the usual lurid announcements. An old-time 
colored man and a dudish yellow boy were gazing 
at the bills aud wondering. 


“‘Barnum and Bailey’s circus. The biggest 
show on earth,’ ” read the youngster. 

“What—what’'s dat?” asked the old-time darky. 
pricking up his ears. 

The boy read again the legend of the show-bills. 

“You don’t know what you is talking about, 
nigger. Dat show kaint touch Jobn Dobbiuson’s. 
He use to come froo here, and dat was a show 
wuth seein’. Dat was de bigges’ show on dis earf. 
sho ‘nough.” 

The old man had evidently not seen a circus for 
many years. Elderly colored people throughout 
the South like to talk about John Dobbinson. 

“Read it for yourself, then,” said the boy. “I 
bellyou that thing says this Is the biggest show on 
earth.” 

The old man proceeded to spell out the bi 
letters. He waded through “Barnum and Bailey, 
and after a rest began on the remainder of 
sentence : 

“Riege-st show on e-arth, Sept oe 

“1 knowed it! I knowed it!” shot the old 

















| man, jumping up and down in his glee. “De 
| bigges’ show, ’cept one! Dat was John Dobbin- 
son's!" 

| +o. 
| Sage Advice. 
| 

T is not often that a lawyer gives better advice, 
| and asks no fee for it, than was once given 

by a certain Irish judge, who must have 


had both a sense of justice and a sense of 
humor. 


a witness in a trial 





A turbulent peasant wa 
before Chief Baron O'Grady. The counsel, after 
pestering him some time, put a question to 
him whieh reflected on the witness’s character, 

“If ye ax me that again I'll give ye a kiek!” 
was the answer, . 

The counsel appealed to the court, stating that 
in answer was necessary to his client's case, and 
ending up with the query: 

“What would your lordship advise me to do?” 

“If you are resolyed to repeat the question,” 
replied the court, “I’d advise you to move a little 
1 the witness.” 
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CHILDREN ‘SPACE. 
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The Cicada. 


When the sun Is hot and growing hotter, 
And the pond Is dry as the ink on a blotter, 
When dust on the lilac leaves is showing, 
And the grass !s hay before the mowing, 
Then up where the orchard leaves are brittle, 
Comes the scrape of a violin sharp and little. 
Zeek, zeek, 
Creak, creak, 
Sweet is the heat of the midsummer’s cheek. 


When everything glares excepting the pinc-trees, 
And mercury stands tiptoe in the nineties, 
When even the grasshoppers, tree-toads and | 
crickets 
Are gasping for breath in the 
meadows and thickets, 





THE YOUTH'’S 


village and started on his journey. It was such 
a lovely day that it seemed as if nature was 
really smiling for joy. Most of his way lay 
through the woods, and he could hear the songs 
of birds and the chatter of squirrels as he rode 
along. 

Fortunately Paul met no one. Few people 
travelled far from home in those days. At 
length he came out of the woods upon the 
highway that led to the village. He had made 
up his mind to ride straight to the green, 
dismount there, and tell his news with all the 
ceremony it ought to have. 

He entered the village flying, but strangely 
enough, he saw no one. The fields were empty, 
and no housewives were out on the doorsteps, or 
spreading their webs of linen to bleach in the 
yards. 
but no faces looked forth. 

Paul leaped from his horse and went to one of 
the houses to look in. Everything was in order, 
and a baby lay asleep in its cradle. 

“Jt could not be a raid by the Indians,’ 


Doors and windows were wide open, | 


COMPANION. 


a big celebration that very day, but in all their 
fun they did not forget the little girl who found 
the .darning-needle. She was placed at the head 
of one of the tables, and some one proposed a 
toast to “little Ruth Bright-Eyes.” 

And “Bright-Eyes” she was always called 
after that. May W. CLYMER. 


—_—___++—____ 


Jesus’s Folks. 


Little Charlie S. was taking his first railroad 
journey—at least, the first he could remember. | 
He and his mamma were going East. It was 
such a sultry midsummer day that nearly all the 
passengers had fallen into a doze. 

Charlie wondered how anybody could sleep 
when there was so much to be seen and talked 
about. Ile wasn’t sleepy, no, indeed! His blue | 
eyes were wide open to catch everything going | 
on, both inside and outside the car. 

There were so many things he wanted to 








know! At that particular moment he wanted | 





Then he tucks his fiddle beneath 
his green chin, 
And screek, screek, goes the 
shrill violin. 
Zeek, zeek, 
Creak, creak, 
Sweet is the heat of the weather 
I seek. 


Dear little fiddler, ob. how I 
wonder 








WORD SQUARE. 
One word in each line. 

A mendicant came to the door one day, 

Whether man or woman I will not say. 

When trying to scan the wretched array, 

No patch nor seam did the rags display, 

But sundry erections of mud and clay. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
1 
My first will often follow where you roam; 
Id beasts will take my second for a home. 
A weary pilgrim, lightened of my whole, 
Made swifter progress toward 
his wished-for goal. 


Mn 


We're told that riches are a snare, 
Yet we should all be willing 
Unto our bonds and stocks to first 
Full many a nimble shilling; 
And some would grovel in my 
ast, 
In spite of glances chilling, 
Tf in their empty money bags 
The gold they might be filling; 
And yet 1 shoufd my whole them 
more 
If the earth I saw them tilling. 


UT. 





What you creep into or what you 
crawl under 

When the cold rain comes. 
summer-lover, 

Where is your refuge and what is 
your cover? © 
Play once again now the chill 

days begin, 


Small 








Weak, weak, goes the shrill 
violin. 
Weak, weak, 
Meek, meek, 
Music is weak as the days grow 
bleak. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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The Village Darning- 
Needle. 


“Oh, what shall I do? What 
shall 1 do? I’ve lost the village 
darning-needle!’’ cried good Mrs. 
Dickson, wringing her hands, 

It was a-bright July day in 
the year 1776, soon after the 
signing of the Declaration of 
Independence; but the people 
of Mystic had not heard of that 
great event. It took days, some- 
times weeks, for news to be 
carried to towns that were far 
away from the large cities and 
seaports. 

The news of the loss of the 
village darning-needle was a 
great blow to the good wives of 
Mystic. Out they ran, some to 
scold poor Mrs. Dickson, who 
had lost it while on her way 
home from the mill, and some to 
look for the needle—which was, 
of course, a great deal more 
sensible. 

‘The village was a long way 
from any place where new darn- 
ing-needles could be bought, and 
women did not go shopping very 
often in thuse days. They stayed 
at home and spun what goods 
they needed for clothes and bed- 
ding, instead of going to buy it. 
So it happened that just at that 
time there was only one darning- 
needle, and all the housewives 





used it in turn. It was sent, 
carefully wrapped up, from one 
house to another. 


And now Mrs. Dickson had 
in some way let it fall from her 
apron pocket while jolting along 
on horseback from the mill. 
‘Three miles of forest road along 
which she might have dropped it! It was a, 
deal of space in which to hunt, but hunt they | 
must, or stockings could not be mended! 

All the children, and all the women, yes, and | 


village darning-needle that bright July day. 
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ou 


thought the boy, as he went out. 

“They would not leave a child, and 

besides, there are no marks of battle around.” 
Just then he heard a faint sound of shouting. 


perhaps a band of Indians; but as he looked, 


usen, to brook 
iS tale 


lear, 


S 
hi 


to know if the train had left Penn- 
sylvania yet: if it were any nearer 
| New York. But his mamina, too, was asleep, 
and being a manly little fellow, he would not | 
some of the men, turned out to Jook for the Fora minute he was frightened, thinking it was | disturb her. 


“I can't ask anything,” he thought. ‘‘Every- 


Meantime, the news of the Declaration of | he saw on the edge of the village a crowd of | body’s asleep. I do wish something would 
Independence had reached another village fifteen women, boys and girls, with a few men carrying | happen so I could talk!” 


miles nearer to the city than Mystic was; and 
after the people there had got over their first 


on their shoulders a little girl. 
The children were capering about and shouting, 


| Presently something did happen. The train 
| slowed up, and the porter called out, ‘Bethlehem ! 


excitement, and had settled down to planning | “Hurrah! Hurrah! Ruth found it! Ruth ! Bethlehem!” ‘That didn’t seem to arouse any- 


how they should celebrate the Fourth of July 
properly, even if it was a few days late, some; 
one proposed that the news be sent on to Mystic. 


Paul Davenport was soon chosen, because he go very far, for before a half-mile had been | 


found it!”” 


| body, not even Charlie’s mamma; but Charlie 


When Paul got up to the crowd he found what | was so much excited that he called out in his 
was going on. It was the party of searchers for | clear, high voice, “Mamma, mamma, you must 
All the boys in town were eager to go, but | the lost darning-needle. They had not had to wake up now! Here’s where Jesus’s fulks live!” 


When his mamma explained that this Beth- 


had the swiftest horse, and was known to bea_ searched, the bright eyes of little Ruth Endicott | lehem was not the Bethlehem where the Christ- 


brave and fearless lad. It was no uncommon 
thing in those days to meet with Indians in that 
part of the country, and one had to depend 
mainly on a brave heart and a fast horse then. 

_ Paul felt very important as he rode out of the . 


oll. 








had spied the shining needle in the road, 


‘child had lived, the little fellow was greatly 


.As soon as Paul got a chance, he jumped up | disappointed; but the rest of that afternoon the 


ona tree-stump and told his news in a loud voice, 
and then how the people shouted “Hurrah!” 


The whole village at once set to work to plan | boy. 


| passengers found pleasure in both entertaining 
| and being entertained by the wide-awake little 
HELENA CLENDENEN. 
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My first fills hungry schoolboy 
with delight, 

A common fraction to his taste 
all right. 

My second satisfaction does ex- 
press, 

A Maltese cross to me is value- 
ess. 


We know my whole’s profession, 
not his name ; 
A thievish son has made him 
known to fame. 
The boy was whipped. Was he 
the only sinner? 
Are you quite certain who had 
pork for dinner? 
Iv. 
She sits to first her lesson o’er, 
Battle and whole, a prosy lore, 
Or second of some erraut knight, 
Renowned in tourney and in 
fight. 
3. 
FOUND IN THE PANTRY. 


A preat philosopher. 

What sgutrrels love, and one of 
the “Little Women.” 

Ocean pathways. 

Miss Muffet’s terror. 

A letter of the alphabet. 

Some other letters. 

A female deer and small bits of 
metal. 

A boy’s name and jewels. 

An animal and a grain. 

A country in Europe. 

An aboriginal repast. 

One who was in the ark, 

A blossom. 

A group of islands. 

To jolt. 

One of a baseball team. 

A goat. 

An ancient deity. 

To separate a mountain. 

Larger. 

Part of a wagon. 

Elevated domestic animals, 

Abbreviation for one of the 
United States, and girls, 





4. 
RIDDLE. 
Strong men turn pale and shud- 


ler 
When my voice they hear, 
And the bravest cannot 
Meet me without fear. 
But the baby listens 
To me with delight, 
And the children gather 
Handfuls gay aud bright. 


5. 
INTENTIONS. 


Meant to add. 
Meant to deceive. 
Meant to harm. 
Meant to sustain. 
Meant to found. 
Meant to hinder. 
Meant to restore. 
Meant to ascertain. 
Meant to settle. 
Meant to bind. 


6. 
DOUBLE CONCEALED ACROSTIC, 


The farmer goes out to his 
meadow now, 
And turns the rich, dark earth up with the plow. 


No more he lingers by the fireside, 

But scatters grain with arm extended wide. 
At noon beneath the trees he dozes, 

And while his horses eat, reposes. 

The little robin follows fast the share, 

Nor man nor horses can the redbreast scare. 
He flies and perches on the nearest limb, 
And chants his happiness m grateful hymn. 


Primals are making finals everywhere, 
And sweetest music fills the fragrant air. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Miss, missive, mission, miss, missend, mis- 
serve, missal, misstate, missile, misspelled, mis- 
shapen, missay. 

2. Piano, organ, fife, horn, drum, piccolo, oboe, 
banjo, harp, violin, flute, spinet, melodeon, accor- 
deon, lyre. 

3. Hat, coat, vest, pants, hose, shoes. 

Shad, dock —shaddock. 2. Rue, barb— 








4. 
iy sto Tail or—tailor. Hal 

5. Stove pipe—stovepipe. Tail or—tailor. Hair 
pin—hairpin. Ink stand—inkstand. Paper weight 
—paper-weight. Poor house—poorhouse. May 
or—mayor. Kose ate—roseate. Side walk—side- 
walk. ‘Be come—become, Viol in—violin. 





The Rerriat or Caprain: Dreyrus 
opened at Rennes August 7th, and is in progress 
when this record closes. The court is composed 
of seven army officers, and is presided over by | 
Colonel Jouaust. ‘The trial began with the 
examination of the accused, which was con- 
ducted by Colonel Jouaust with the severity and 
apparent hostility which characterizes French 
judicial procedure. The prisoner, who showed \ 
many traces of his long confinement, was clear 
and resolute in denying not only that he had 
communicated to any foreign power any of the 
documents enumerated in the bordereau, but | 
that he had ever had them in his possession’ 

Tue “BorpERE AU” isa memorandum which 
was found torn into strips in the waste-basket of 
a German attaché at Paris. It mentioned five 
documents which Dreyfus was charged with 
selling. One was a description of a new French 
field-gun; another a memorandum relating to 
plans for mobilizing troops; a third described 
changes which had been adopted in the artillery 
formation; a fourth related to the Madagascar | 
campaign ; and the fifth was a draft of the French 
manual of field-artillery fire. The single issue 
at the present trial is whether Captain Dreyfus 
betrayed any of these military secrets. It was 
charged that the bordereau was in the hand- 
writing of Dreyfus, but Major Esterhazy has 
confessed that he forged it. 

A STARTLING INCIDENT of the trial was an 
attempt made to assassinate Maitre Labori, one 
of Dreyfus's counsel. Monsieur 
Labori was shot on the street 
in Rennes, August 14th, as he 
was on his way to the court- 
room. Ile was about to cross- 
examine General Mercier, who 
’ had testified against Dreyfus, 
and the fact that he was attacked 
just at that time, and that he 
was robbed of important papers | 
as he lay helpless on the roadway, indicates a 
conspiracy to cripple the defence. 

A Destructive HURRICANE swept over | 
the West Indies August 8th. Porto ico, 
Guadeloupe, Antigua, Santo Domingo, the 
Bahamas, St. Thomas and St. Croix all suffered 
from the storm ; but the most serious destruction 
of life and property was in Porto Rico, In 
some instances entire towns were wrecked. 
Governor-General Davis estimates that one-fifth 
of all the dwellings in the island were destroyed, 
and more than one thousand people killed; while 
not less than 100,000 people were nade homeless 
and destitute. Secretary Root immediately issued 
an appeal to the American public for help, and 
relief funds have been opened in many cities. 





MAITRE LABORI. 


Tue Recent LYNCHING of five Italians in | 
Tallulah, Louisiana, has led the Italian gov- | 
ernment to make representations to the State 
lepartment. The men were accused of con- 
spiring to kill a citizen, but according to the 
evidence collected by the Italian embassy, three | 
of them had nothing to do with the affray which | 
led to the tragedy, and which was occasioned 
by so trivial a matter as the wanderings of a 
goat. In 1890 four Italian subjects were lynched 
in New Orleans, and the United States finally 
paid to Italy $25,000 as an indemnity to the 
families of the murdered men. ‘This precedent 
has a bearing on the present case, but it is claimed 
that three of the men had been naturalized, and 
had therefore no claim on Italy for protection. | 

THE ALASKAN Botnpanry.—When the 
Joint High Commission suspended its sittings at 
Washington last February, it was with the 
expectation of reassembling at Quebee on August: 
2d. But the main question at issue, that of the 
Alaskan boundary, has not been brought any 
nearer a settlement by the intervening negotia- 
tions, and the meeting of the commission has 
therefore been postponed to a later date, not yet | 
named. Canada wishes to secure port privileges 
on the Lynn Canal, so as to obtain access to the 
Pacific; but the American claim, under the! 
treaty of 1825 between Russia and England, is | 
for a continuous strip of territory following the 
windings of the coast. Just as the situation 
seemed hopeless, the British government resumed | 
direct negotiations, on the basis of an American 

< proposition, once rejected, 
eae ON which may furnish a way out | 
of the difficulty. | 

Recent Deatus.— The | 
Rev. Charles M. Lamson, D.D., | 
pastor of the First Church at 
Hartford, Conn., and president | 
of the American Board of | 
Commissioners — for — Foreign | 
Missions. William Yates | 
Atkinson, Governor of Georgia 184-98, — Prof. 
Robert W. E. Bunsen of Heidelberg, a famous | 
chemist, inventor of the Bunsen burner, and 
specially distinguished for his work in spectrum 
analysis. 





REV. C. M. LAMSON. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


To prepare for Fall Sewing. If you are in need of a Sewing Machine send ; 
for a Descriptive Circular of the NEW COMPANION. This is a High- 
Grade Sewing Machine with no superior in finish, work and durability. It 
has all the modern improvements and a full Set of Attachments. We allow E 
a fifteen days’ trial, and will refund the full amount of the purchase money if 
the Sewing Machine is not perfectly satisfactory. A Five Years’ Warranty 
Certificate is also given with each Machine. : 


THE NEW see 
COMPANION F oxtll tte, f 
SEWING MACHINE | emscn coe || 


bearing the above Plate Number, to 
We hereby warrant ths dong Machine for rve veaes from 


Is sold to Companion readers at 8) Sicutocti cucu ae : 
wholesale price. Why pay $35.00 iii eneg 

or $40.00 for a Sewing Machine 
when one of equal value can be 


obtained for only $19.00 ? 
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We Repeat— Send for our New Descriptive Circular, also ; 
Samples of Work Done on the Machine. 


“Having had one of your Companion Sewin; “Tam delighted with the New Companion Sew- », 
Machines for the past three years and being so wel ing Machine. It does excelient work and is all that a 
leased with it I now enclose you P. O. money-order | could be desired. Having been a dressmaker for several 

‘or $19.00 for one to be sent to my son. Will say it | years I feel I am competent to say that the New Com- 
has given me better satisfaction than two others I have | panion is equal in finish, work and durability to any $45 
had tor which I paid $85.00 for one and $45.00 for the | machine I ever used.””—Carrie R. French, Omaha, Neb. 
other, and do not see how you can sell so much ee 4 * : 
cheaper than others.”— Mrs. W. J. Workman, Pleas- Referring to the New Companion Sewing 
antville, Ohio, Machine bought from you in April, 1896, would say 
that on account of its simplicity, durability and light- 


2 


£14 S14 3 






* “The New Companion Sewing Machine I pur- | running qualities, and other conveniences, Mrs. Gray- 
He chased from you over five years ago is exactly as good | son Would not exchange it for a machine sold for 
ats as new and has always been perfectly satisfactory.”— | more than double its cost.”—A. L. Grayson, Ruther- 
i Eugenia G. Paulson, ossland B. Cc | fordton, N. C. 

* 
: WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
39 


On receipt of $19.00 we will deliver the New Companion Sewing Machine, freight paid, 
at any railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or we will deliver the Machine, freight 
paid, at any railroad office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any 
railroad freight office west of these four states, for $22.00. i. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“OATED VOLCANO.—Among the 
places visited by the German exploring ship 
Valdivia, recently returned from the Antarctic 
Ocean, was Bouvet Island, whieh, although 
discovered in 1739, was only known to haye| 
been sighted twice since its discovery, and until 
the Vuldivia’s visit, had not been seen for more 
than 70 years. The island is the summit of a 
volcanic mountain rising 3,000 feet above the sea. 
Its erater is entirely covered with ice, which 
caves down in a steep wall to sea-level. It is 
situated about 1,800 miles west of south from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Latest News OF Mars.—.\lthough the 
planet Mars was not favorably situated for 
observation during its opposition in the early 
part of this year, yet some of its mysterious 
phenomena were again beheld. Mr. Stanley 
Williams, the English astronomer, reports that 
many of the “canals” were visible, and that 





several of them appeared “double.”’ 
syrtis,” the largest and most prominent canal 
on Mars, was curiously faint in March, ‘very 


‘The “Nilo- | 


irregular in both width and darkness, and 
perhaps actually interrupted in places. On the 
night of Mareh 15th Mr. Williams saw, south of 
the dark streak surrounding the northern snow- 
cap, a bright spot which he thinks may have 
been caused by clouds. 


Best TIME TO TAKE MEpDICINE.—Accord- 
ing to Professor Moritz, writing in a German 
medical periodical, the most speedy absorption 
ofa Grug into the human system is secured by 
administering it with water on an empty stomach. 
In wany cases, he says, a definite effect will thus 
be produced, when no effect would be perceptible 
from the same dose administered shortly after 
the taking of food. Food taken immediately 
after medicine retards the absorption of the drug. 


DEFECTIVE HEARING ON RAILROADS.— 
Attention is called in medical journals to the 
desirability of testing railroad employés for 
defective hearing as well as for color-blindness. 
A recent examination in Europe developed the 
fact that out of 82 firemen and engine-drivers 
only three possessed perfectly normal hearing. 
It is suggested that there should be a standard 
of hearing power for the examination of employés 
who have to depend upon sound signals, 


Tur X-Rays AnD Heart Disease.—Dr. 
Francis H. Williams of Boston says that when 
it becomes customary to examine the chest with 
the X-rays, deaths from heart failure without 
previous warning will be less common. The 
rays not only enable the physician to determine 
the size of the heart, but with their aid he can 
also follow its movements in health and disease, 
which has not before been possible. Such exam 
inations are also useful in cases of incipient 
consumption. With proper precautions taken no 
harm need be feared from X-ray examination. 

LAKE BATKAL’s Migury STEAMBOAT.— 
The trains of the trans-Siberian railroad are to be 
ferried across Lake Baikal ona steamboat which, 
it is said, will possess the most powerful engines 
employed in any vessel afloat. They are of 
40,000 horse-power, and a large share of their 
immense energy will be required to break a way 
for the boat through the thick ice which covers 
the lake in the winter. The engines of the great 
steamship Naiser Wilhelm der Grosse are of 
only 28,000 horse-power, : 





CHoKING THE THAMES.—The work of 
keeping the mouth of the world’s greatest 
commereial river, the Thames, open and free for 
ships of all classes is not Jacking in difficulty. 
The shifting sands continually encroach upon 
the channels of the great estuary, and the latest 
suryeys show that the Duke of EFdinbu 
Channel, whieh is at present the principal pa 
into the Thames for heavy vessels, has narrowed 
since 1882 from a mile and a half to about half a 
mile. “Tts total obliteration, which seems by no 
means impossible,” says Nature, “would entail 
a long circuit at the time of low water.” The 
“Middle Swim,” the main route for trafiie 
between London and the north, has also eon- 
tracted and shoaled much within late years. | 
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“What you want when you want it” 
Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready—no fire, 
no bother—all you have to do is to 
serve—for home, for picnics, for 
everywhere. 


| Veal Loaf || Ox Tongue (whole) | 


Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 
Wafer Sliced | [Deviled Ham| 
Smoked Beef| {Brisket Beef | 


Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


Libby’s Home-Baked Pork and Beans. 


The kind which taste even better than those 
mother used to bake. Our Booklet, “ How 
to Make Good Things to Eat” yours for a 
postal 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 





TO KEEP OUT OF NERVOUS PROSTRATION 
BY PROPER USE OF FOOD. 

It is a lamentable fact that American brain- 
workers do not, as a rule, know how to feed them- 
selves to rebuild the daily loss occasioned by 
active mental effort. This faet, coupled with the 
disastrous effects of the alkaloids contained in 
tobacco, coffee and whiskey, makes a sure path- 
way toward nervous prostration. 

The remedy is simple enough. Employ the 
services of a food expert, who knows the kind of 
food required to rebuild the daily losses in the 
human body. This can be done by making free 
use of Grape-Nuts, the famous breakfast food, 
which contains exactly the elemental principles 
which have an affinity for albumen and go directly 
to rebuild the gray matter in the brain, solar 
plexus and nerve centres throughout the body. 
Follow your selection of food up with a dismissal 
of coffee, tobacco and whiskey for fifteen days, 
and mark the difference in your mental ability, 
which means everything to the average hustling 
American, who must have physical and mental 
strength, or he falls out in the race for dollars and 
cents, 


There 1s no Kodak but the Easuman Kodak 





$ 5 Uses Eastman’s ioe 
. 
daylight. 
screw. Well made and covered with 
Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


For 3% x 3% Pictures, 
proof film cartri 
and can be loade 

Fine achromatic lense eately shutter, 
set of three stops and socket for tripod 
leather. No extras, no bothersome plate 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Casalges (is ef dealers Rochester, N. Y. 


THEY 
COST 
NOTHING 


—is what your grocer will 

tell you if you ask him to 

show you those beautiful 
CREAM OF WHEAT 


PICTURES. 


He will tell you how to 
obtain s complete set 


FREE 
Do not fail to see them at 
any first class grocer’s. 
For additional information address 
Cream of Wheat Co. 
Minneapolis, - - - Minn. 
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ouly for Comet Poc 
for Ladies’ or Gent 
Solid Silver Wateh; 
148) 10.150 Ibs, for T 
Bicye ae 
WD. for 
Dinner S 
Chambe 
or Flobert Rifle; 
Sewing Machine. 

V'vusportation paid to all parts of U.S. 

Write for Catalogue, Order Blank, 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. ), Springfield, Mass, 




















COMPANION. 






LOOK AS GOOD AS NEW 
UNTIL THE SHOEIS WORN OUT. 
Send for FREE samples and descriptive “ Primer” to 


NATIONAL FAST-COLOR EYELET CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





Kokomo Ornamental Fence. 


‘Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood fence. 

Special Price for Cemeteries and Churches. 
Catalogue free. 

KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE 

315 North Street, Kokomo, In A. 


WATCH AND CHAIN = ONE DAY’ s Wonk, 















jozen Pack: 
d your full address oe return 1 
will forward the Bluine post-p 
rge Premium List. Nomoneyr 


Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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I me Waldorf: 


Shoe, from Shop to You! 
Our Boys’ Waldorf combines best 
materials and workmanship with 

a style not usual! und 
in boys’ shoe: they are 
cheap in price simply be- 
cause you buy them direct 
from factory, savin; 
tailer's profit. Su 





FP 



















Boys’ Waldorf, sizes 11 to 4. 


rine would retail at $2. py 
For School. Our price $1.50 p 
at factory. $1.75 by m xpress prepaid. 






Send for Mustrated Catalogue D. 
Our Men's Waldoris are made in Calf, 
Black Seal Skin (waterproof), Tan, 
Enameled and Patent Leather with all 
@ the fashionable styles of toe. All that 
nd care can do is done to make 

q Waldorf Shoes pertect. They 
@ would retail at $3.50 to $4.00. Our 
2 price $2.50 at factory. $2.75 by 
mail or express prepaid. ‘Two 
¢ pairs boys’ or one pair each 


aoa 














oys’ and men's sent for 
one mail charge of 25c. 


Send for Nlustrated 
Catalogue D. 









ae BOY HIS OWN TOY MAKER. | 


roa hew tomeke all kinds 
eam, Engines, Photo 
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row, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, 
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@ 
® Blueisthe Dyspeptic © 


@® Blue is the Bottle 
O) 


© Rosy is the man after taking 
from the Blue bottle of 


$ JOHNSON’S DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 
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For Toilet and Bath 


Answers every household purpose. 
It is just the soap for the bath room 
and the every-day soap tray. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


Swift and Company, Chicago 










‘Standard "99 Modis. 
aranteed, $10 to $25. 
& '97 models ®8 to $15. 
opworn and second hand 
wheels, good machines, 
83 to'$10. Great Factory 
Clearing Sale. We ship any- | 
where, to any one, on ap- | 
preval and trial withont a cent in advance. | 
EARN A BICYCLE by helping us advertise our 
superb wheels. Easy work and sure reward on our new plan. We 
will give one Rider Agent in each town FREE USE of Sample 
Wheel to introduce them. Write at Once fur Our Special Offer. 


B.F.MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Chicago,IL 






















IN A FEW HOURS 






ACTS SCEATT GR TE. 
KIDNEYS, LIVER 


AND BoweELs 
CLEANSES THE SYSTEM 
3 EF FECTUALLY, 


DisPElS2 cust goer 
ab HEADER. EvERS 
OVERCOMES et 


PERMANENTLY. 


5 BENEFICIAL erFECTS. 


BUY THE GENVINE - MAN'F'D BY 


Gurrnia fic SvrvPG 


"SVI, iran! y 
wry Seg tM TANS, ENN LOM, 
FOR SALE BY 611 PrHGGISTS PRICE SOc PER COTTLL 





The Daisy Air Rifle 


is a practical rifle at less than the price of a toy! 
It shoots straight and well, and a little Practice 
io 






will teach any one to become a “crack shot. 
powder, no smoke, no danger, no noise. 
Equipped with black walnut stock, handsomely 
nickeled steel barrel, globe sights, interchange- 
able parts. Our 20th Century Daisy (price $1.00) 
will shoot either darts (price reduced to 35 cents 
per dozen) or shot, while our Daisy Repeater 
(price $1.25) will shoot 48 times without reloading. 









If your deater will not sell you a “Daisy” 
sure the word “Daisy” is on the stock), 
dus his name and we will send you one 
from the factory, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 


DAISY BUTTON and HANDSOME 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET Free 


THE DAISY MFG. COMPANY, Plymouth, Mich,, U.S.A. 








And Premiums — 


Factory to Family. 


SOAPS 


ND for a beautiful booklet free. 
tells how to obtain, free, the feerotis, 
Larkin Premiums worth $16.00 each. 


The Lurkin Soup Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. 


LARKIN == 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
‘weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
Drice {e Ai7eu year, baynient in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
‘crivere in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
sGuitional pages over elght—which is the number 

ven for fittare @ uift to the subscribers from 
fe publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for 1 should be gent by each sub- 
serfber dirt ly to is office. We do not request 
Agents to collert money for renewals of subscrip- 

jones. 

Payment for the Companion, when gent by mail, 
JRould, be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Hunk Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHE OF THESE CAN BE PROUURED, 

y in a Registered Letter. All post- 

master quired to register letters whenever 

requested to go #0. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
Ximoet sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
Shd be lost, or else It 1s stolen. Persons who send 
Sliver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celptof money by us before the date opposite your 
fame on your paper, which shows to what time 
Four subscription (s paid, can be changed. 

Diacontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
snust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All urrearages must be pi 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue fas we cannot find your hae on our 

ke unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
Four pkperis aent.” Your name cannot be found on 
dur books unless this is done. 

Cantion against paring, money to strangers 
to renew mibseriptions.. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
ttrangers should nok be made. If subscribers do 

this It must be at thelr own risk, 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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THE PLAGUE. 


O many people the reports, a few 

years ago, of the appearance of 
the plague in China, and later in 
India, came with a shock of 
surprise. The plague was & 
disease associated in their 
minds with antiquity or the 
middle ages, and was thought 
to be one of the extinct scourges of 
man, as safely buried as any of its 
victims. 

In reality, however, it has never died 
out. Although it retired from Europe, 
driven before the slowly improving cleanliness 
of modern civilization, it has been preserved 


THE YOUTH'S 


explanation asked. Everybody wanted to talk 
at once, but the captain held up his hand till 
there was silence, and then called one man after 
another and heard each through an interpreter. 

The row turned out to have been caused by & 
man trying to light his pipe at an opium-smoker’s 
lamp. The most trivial thing often caused the 
worst fight. After all was over the passenger 
said to the captain, “Are you not afraid of these 
people?” 

“Yes,” sald the captain, “to tell the truth, I 
am. But to show the least fear among such & 
crowd as that, or to lose my temper, might lead 
to my death on the spot. I cannot afford to show 
that I am afraid. But I am getting used to it.” 





BURYING A RATTLESNAKE ALIVE. 


It would not seem a very easy thing to bury & 
snake alive, but that is what a traveller through 
western Indian Territory saw some prairie-dogs 
doing. The story is told in Forest and Stream. 


The traveller was resting under a tree when he 
noticed a commotion among some dogs near him. 
They would run up to a certain spot, Peep, at 
something, and then scamper back. Lookin 
more closely, he saw fifteen to twenty dogs about 
a rattlesnake, which presently went into one of 
the dogs’ holes. 

No sooner had it disappeared than the little 
fellows began to push In dirt, evidently to fill yj 
the hole. By the time they had pretty we' 
covered the entrance the snake stuck his head 
up through the dirt, and every dog scampered 
off to a safe distance, all the time barking. 

The snake slowly crawled to another hole 
about a rod distant, and went in. Then forward 
came the dogs again, and all went to work to 
push up earth to the ‘hole. This time they suc- 
ceeded, and completely covered the entrance. 
This done they proceeded to beat the earth down, 
using thelr noses to pound it with. When it was 
quite hard they went away. The traveller exam- 
ined their work, and was surprised to find that 
they had packed the earth in solid with their 
noses, and had sealed the snake inside. 


FOOTBALL IN SIAM. 


Lovers of outdoor sports would find one thing 
to interest them in Siam. It is the native game 
of football. Harper's Weekly says that it is very 
interesting to a looker-on. It is played with a 
ball about four inches in diameter, hollow and 
strong. 





The number of contestants varies, but play is 
sharpest when there are enough to form a circle 
about ten feet in diameter. Beyond that, the, 
larger the circle the slower the play. 

e game consists in keeping the ball tossing 
in the air without breaking the circle. If aman 
misses his opportunity he drops out, and when 
but four or six remain, the work is sharp and very 


retty. 
Prrhe. ball {s struck most frequently with the 
knee, but also with the foot, from before, behind, 


through all these years in some of the almost | and at the side of the player. A player has been 


_inaccessible and indescribably filthy regions of | known to let a ball drop 


irectly behind his back, 


western China and the neighboring countries | And then, without turning, return it clear over 


of Central Asia. 


Astrakhan in Russia only about twenty years ago. 

Since 1894 we have heard constantly of the 
plague in the seaport towns of China and in India, 
ehiefly in Bombay, and now it has reached Mecca, 


and has been brought thence to the shores of the | gets his first view of the ocean are not always 
Mediterranean by returning Mohammedan pil-| remarkable for depth and appropriateness. 


grims. 


The plague isa microbic disease. It thrives in| seaport overheard the opening remarks of a 
filth and in the generally unsanitary conditions | farmer and his wife wbo had come from northern 


associated with the crowding together of human 


beings in small and dark habitations. Rats suffer trom their conversation. 


from It, and ure belleved to be instrumental in Its | said the woman, with a sigh of pleasure, turning 
spread. Fleas are also charged with transporting | from the sea to face her spouse. 


the virus from the sick to the well. 
It Is called the bubonic plague because of the 


swelling of glands in the groin or armpits, which | when ‘you consider that we can’t see any but 


is one of its chief and most constant symptoms. 


The divease begins like all fevers, with headache, | Sarab, now aint it?” 


Joss of appetite, nausea, indefinite pains in the 
muscles and bones, lassitude, a chilly sensation, 
and so forth; but the sign which enables the 
sufferer to foretell his fate with almost absolute 
cert: 





swelling. 


There is little to do for one who has the disease, | Way into Harper’s Bazar: 


but much can be done to prevent It. It cannot 


thrive In sunlight and cleanliness, and an exten-| hard, for so much of his branes is intelleck that 


sive epidemic could not prevail in any city where 
modern sanitary regulations are enforced. 


The “pneumonic” plague, from which several | from getting bigger than his boddy, an’ injooring 


persons died in Vienna last year, Is a form of the 
plague which attacks the lungs chiefly, the 
symptoms being in many respects very similar 
to those of ordinary pneumonia. This form is 


exceedingly fatal, almost every case ending in 


death. Of sufferers from the bubonic plague 
about eight out of teu die. 


ag 


inty is tenderness on pressure under the | often exposed so nakedly as in the following 
arms aud in the groin, the forerunner of glandular letter from a New England mother to the teacher 


his bead and straight into the middle of the circle, 


It exists also in certain parts of | a with one well-almed backward kick of his heel. 
Central Africa, and a small epidemic prevailed in 


SURFACE OBSERVATION. 
The remarks made by a countryman when he 


A stroller on the beach of a Massachusetts 


New Hampshire, as he subsequently learned 
“Well, I feel to be glad we’ve come, William,” 
“Would you 
ever have believed there was such a sight of 
water In one place in this world?” 
“No, I wouldn't,” returned William. “And 


what’s on top, it’s all the more astonisbin’, 


TOO MUCH INTELLECT. 
The dangers of the higher education are not 


of her precious boy, which has lately found its 


DEAR Miss: Please do not push Johnie too 
he ought to be held back a good deal, or he will 
run to intelleck entirely, an’ I do not dezire it. 
So please hold him back’so as to keep his intelleck 


him for life. 





EXTREME CASE. 

“I think my Uncle Jerry,” said Aunt Mehitabel, 
“was the contrariest man I ever see. I remem- 
ber of his pickin’ up a hot p’tater once when we 
was eatin’ dinner, an’ there wasn’t no company 


COMPANION. 
a> zr © Little Brass Disks 


For Repairing Punctures in Bicycle Tires. 
Complete oun O cents, SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


8, M. CLARKE & CO., 1307 Chemical Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘A case of bad health that K-I-P-A-N-S 

will not benefit. They banish pain 

4 and prolong life. One gives relief. 

Note the word R-I-P-A-N-8 on the package and accept 

no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S. 10 for 5 cents or twelve 

packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug-store. ‘Ten 

samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 

to any address for § cents, forwarded to the RIPANS 
OHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street. New York. 








RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES MEN. Price, $4.9 


Comfort, good ap- 
rance, fit, and the 
it materials mone} 

can buy are allobuained 
in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 


Campello, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 





When you 
become 
weary with 
the house- / 
hold work 
and care, 
stop a 
moment, 
sit down 
and inhale ‘ 


the 
Portsmouth «?reston~ 
Smelling Salts. 


You'll get up feeling rested and 
fresh as in the morning. Its invig- 
orating power is wonderful. Try it. 


Leading Dealers and all Railroad News Agents, or 
sent post-paid for 25c. ifnot otherwise obtainable. 


25 cents. | PRESTON 
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well, and de men dat weahs ’em know de 


AUGUST 31, 1899. 


One 
Thousand 
Five 
Hundred 
Dollars 


will be given for the best FIFTEEN 
STORIES about the remarkable 


SOROSIS 


SHOES 


now so universally worn by women. 


FIRST PRIZE, SECOND PRIZE, 


$500 $250 


OTHERS IN SMALLER AMOUNTS. 


This offer, made by the manufacturers 
of SOROSIS, Is to 


Women Only. 


Every applicant will recelve acopy of our 
New College Story containing fine half-tone 
illustrations of all the prominent colleges. 


Send for full particulars to 


A. E. LITELE & CO., 


77 BLAKE ST., LYNN, MASS. 


NOTE. There is nothing more attractive 
and helpful to romance than a handsome 
foot. SOROSIS as applied to shoes is now a 
household word, and means ail that is best. 
The knowing one Is aware that SOROSIS 
makes her feet look well and feel well. 





“Heywood Shoes Wear!” 


‘“’Deed dey do, and weah 


proper things to put dere feet in!” 

This is what ‘experts’? in ‘‘shoe- 
handling’’ say about ‘* Heywoods.” They 
are the best money and skill can make 
them, and their merit is proved in the 
wearing. Men who are particular wear them a/ways. Material, 
workmanship, finish are easily AANA 
talked of, but the proof of 
a shoe after all is the way The ‘‘ Nassau,” a 

popular round toe 


it wears. 
made in Patent Calf, 
0 Russia Calf and Vici 


Kid. Other shapes, 
other material, dif- 
ferent finish. Our 
ow Catalogue D de- 
Sold everywhere by 
dealers who have their 
customers’ interest at 


scribes them 
heart. Or can be or- 


all, sent 
dered direct from us by 


at the house, nuther. An’ what do you s'’pose he 
done with it?” 
AFRAID TO BE AFRAID. henner it at somebody?” conjectured one of 

There are situations in which a timid man | “f listeners, 
cannot, out of consideration for his own safety, No: He held it in his hand till it blistered 
afford to show the slightest fear. A writer in| “What did he do that for?” 

Chambers’s Journal describes such a situation on} “ *Cause anybody else would 'a’ dropped it!” 
board a ship which was transporting a great 
number of coolies across the ocean, many of them 
desperate and brutal men. 

One day at luncheon in the saloon the passen- 
ger heard horrible yells and shouts of “Ta! tal” 
(A fight! a fight!) “‘Hullé:” the captain sald. 
“Another jolly row below! Better stay where 
you are. You'll find a loaded revolver in my Hae ee ee RHOWrsyouee: Bech gs TATiO! 
room if any one attempts to molest you.” hunter, and we want to hear about some ‘OF the 

Lighting his pipe and calling his dog, a fierce- ' narrow escapes you've had from bears and so on.” 
looking English bull, the captain went on deck to | “Young man,” said the old guide, with dignity, 
seo what was the matter. The coolies were | “if there’s been any narrer escapes, the bears and 
fighting savagely; broken bowls and pieces of other fierce critters bad "em, not met 
firewood were flying about, and several of the 
men had ugly-looking knives drawn, Into the 
midst of them walked the captain, knocking first 
one and then another aside. 

One fearful-looking coolie aimed a blow at him 

































NOT HIS. 


There are disrespectful questions as well as 
disrespectful answers. 


“Now, Morton,” said one of a party who had 
gone deep into the Maine woods in search of 








THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS. 


An exchange chronicles this distressing experl- 
ence, which is perhaps not so rare as it was 


with a broken basin, but before the blow could |.) mail. 
descend the dog brought the man down on his , painful: 
back and held bim there. “Were there no servants in the intelligence HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO. 


The two principal office?” as 
asked the wife, 
offenders were caught, their beads banged to) “It was full of remy returned the lonely hus- 


gether until the fight was out of them, and an band, “but they had all worked for us before.” 





Worcester, Mass. 
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|| SCHOOLS @ COLLEGES Tired of Cooking? 


= —— Then try 
The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to Blue Label 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 


School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College ° 
or University in New England. Boned Chicken. 


: Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The New Back Bay Station. The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. Also Boned Turkey, Whole Rolled 


. Seg Ox Tongue, Boneless Ham. . . 
The new Back Bay railway station in Boston, BAe a 2 te 
an illustration of which we present this week, is urity and cleanliness guaranteed, 


a very large building of somewhat unusual form. | fngeSchool. STAMMERERS' Aistinoesehoron: | DEAN ACA DEM ¥; Delicious—Appetizing—Satisfying. 


It is not a terminal, but a mere stopping-place | WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL FP, FRANKLIN, MASS. Ready for instant use. 
for trains; but about four hundred trains will | g, ecial Summer Term begins July 10, Fall Term Oct. 4. 


ec datie™ Teese : ey MES TH. CLARK. Waban (Newton), Mas Young men and young women find here a home- 
stop in it daily. It is five hundred and thirty | _Dr- CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban (Newton), Ma like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 


feet long, and nearly of the shape of a flatiron.| Boston Dental College. in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 

ill have the asphalt | § a Sept.11. For announcement,address | * Reipins ac Spirit. Libera 1 
B will have the annsual feature of an asphalt | School ress beeins sont y; For announcement addres | Permits liberal term sexy per 
driveway entirely through it, from end to end. | Powder Point School, peux: hae For catalogue aud information 
7 seat + . : | Y, Mass. aes a - 
The building is of very imposing appearance, of | Foe teaching. Send A Bletures and circular. | ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, 
the classical style of architecture, and externally BL TP, 8. Be 
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is built of Indiana limestone. WHITTIER HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | 
MERRIMAC, MASS. 

Special and College Preparatory. ‘Terms, 8300 per year. 

ANNIE B. RUSSELL, Principal. | 


Clerks and Customers. | Williston Seminary, \gxcma for Gor 
In selling goods, as in other matters, tact and | prepares for college or acientificand inedieal schools. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE $| 
SCHOOL, { 
Carl Faelten, Director. 


—_—___~+e»—___ 





to $180.00 per 
essons a Week. 
hei 1r8e 45.00 per year, 





| SOLD BY GOOD GROCERS. 

























i ; send for New P } || CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
consideration create a good impression and give | Fully eanipped laboratories tn Phystes, Chemistry and Send for New Prospectus. Seer te else Rochester, A. T. 
the customer a friendly feeling toward both the | track” somn year. JOSEPH H- SAWYER, A.M. Frincipal, 162 Boylston St., Boston. i puree = bora ins. 
salesman and the proprietor. Says a writer in SCHOOL OF LAW sroscece eoeceoesoscsoe ecececenmcmceoe | 
Artin Advertising: UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 1933. CONNECTICUT 1800. 
“Anybody waiting on you?” snaps the girl ‘The best instruction at the lowest cost. Eight 
behind the Peounbee The customer produces a Instructors,“ Annual charge 800. a LITERARY INSTITUTION. 





bit of lace and replies that she wants to match it, | | _ A modern boarding academy at Suffield, Conn., 


or secure something similar. | Ashburnhant Mass, An En-| for well recommended boys. Rates from $180 to 
“Nothing like it in the house,” snaps the clerk, | CUSHING ACADEMY, ‘ioweilschoigartoinisexes: | $265, covering practically everything but books. 


handing back the sample and instantly assuming | cate admits te, best colleges. New buildings, large rtificates admit to colleges.” Opens Sept. 13th. 


an abstracted expression, to show to the customer | gymnasium. Modern laboratories. Excellentadvan- | For catalogue address H. L. Thompson, Prin. | 
M XTESSIOn, 20) a year, HLS, COWELL, A. M., PRIN. 
that the interview is over. Sanca:io‘nuisic. _ 0s :year 5:8, OOWELL, iV FRIE.| 5 your boy dislikes school, makes slow progress, and 
shelves suited to her needs. If she is not familiar | Both sexes; Thorough; Four Courses; prepares for 
with the methods of the store, she will persist in | Collee: endowed; gi 4 year. For cataloxue apply to 

“We don’t keep that line of cheap lace at all,” | West Newton English and Classical School. 
ioe siita colander | Opens Oct. 3, 1899. 
is the encouraging rejoinder, The forty seventh year of this family sehool for boys 
something in the lot may fill’the bill. This is | Shatweter-bullding. For cata. address“ALLEN BROS. |! the textile industry. $80,000 worth of 
the last straw, and the irascible young woman University Of Maine, Courses: Classteat: machinery. Complete equipment. 

































hoa a am . needs the inspiration of a huppu, high moral and cultured 
he customer wants lace, however, and does Dow Academ ’ Franconia, N.H. | Schoo hone. io wot ful fo wena hn bo Suoietd” 
eee ONE FAO BERENS SII = — 
ee Prineipal F. W. ERNST, A. M. 
giving that saleswoman trouble. ‘ Perhaps, a 
‘The customer lingers, and examines a pile of | and girls begins V ednesday, Sept. 20. Prepares for 


not quite believe that there is nothing on the 
he, “something different would suit me. West NewTon, Mass. Lowell Cextile School 
lace displayed on the counter, in the hope that | College, Scientific School and Business. Attention to Thorough instruction in all branches of 




















hastens to lay a restraining hand on the goods, % entific: Civil, Mechanical, Hlectrical Engineer. : ; ao 

while she growls, with a frowning face, ““Those nei, Chenulcal Agricultural; ‘ Fi eparAtory 72-Page Catalogue Sent Free. 

are insertings in that pile!’ Then the customer penses: including beard #9, Militaey. Dui, > 

gets angry and goes elsewhere to purchase her penseg W. HATRIN. resident Oroud-Me. Wm. W. Crosby, Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
lace, 





Another mistake frequently made by clerks CONCORD SCHOOL, coxconn, Mass. 

consists in attempting to set people right as to) none, pf whe frost, desirable preparatory 

aie A gentleman wishing to purchase a cae | schools BS low Engl “1 ng BARN A eee 

of a certain style entered a large store, degcribed | 4 some aq well.as a School for the traning of 

the cera he wanted, and inquired, “Have | ameriean boys. JAMES 8. GARLAND, Principal. 

yore Lit COLLEGE OF 

The saleswoman looked at him with a pitying 

ile, and replied : ‘ “| PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 

a ee coats ee worn this a testily, | Baaleyvileges for men and women. Allowance for 

“y ” re 8 . , ce y eg, Rentieth y 
lam,” replied the man, somewhat ily, | service in hewpltal aud dispensary. “Twentlet car 


“ etait ‘ 7 se gar. | Opens Sept. 19th. AUGUSTUS . 
T merely inquired whether you had those gar- | gpens Sept. 1 Avenue, Boston, Mass. Send for Catalogue. 
ments for sale. I don’t want any information 


Sit he went away without matings pastace | THE HALE SCHOOL, 





Women ask each other, 
“What is the best tea?” 
Thousands now answer, 
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better equipped, 
gely patronized and 
in placing its pupils 
» terms are $40.0) per 


‘“*Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas 






more’ thorough, mor: 
more successful than 
with business hou 

















= with a strong prejudice against that particu- 86 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. quarter, 3130.00 per y-ninth year now 
jar store. ‘ i > zs 
‘Thorough preparation for College or Scientific Schools. SEND FOR NEW CIRCULAR. WwW a 
——— z ace Seirett i e kno 
So Siapes Coe RAE we. ped ae EATER, |) Please us best easy 
No Taxes. Worcester Polytechnic Institute, the leaves are selected with 
There is one place in America that should be WORCESTER, MASS. COUESE special care, and we are sure 






£ + + On Ss d 4 
an ideal place of abode, for its inhabitants are | Fouracs gf Study jn Mechanica 


ve av te hie ic ’s ing appointments secured by ra 
never called upon to pay en This is Loud’s Repentes Ob Bet tear Ie, Bee 
oo a the bag a te Ld historic MAINE, Farmington 
emaquid, e island, otherwise known as 
ae . Y ane ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL ,7¢% 
Muscongus, was overlooked when Maine became my Ne 
; LITTLE BLUE. Prepares for College, Technology, 
a state, and was put into no town or county. It| or business. Are king for a good home for 


ra ; : boy. Ww have "s oversight, 
is said that during the war the people cast their | Well asthe beat individual instrestinee ff eet 


Civil and Electri 
Catalogue, shi 
es, mailed fre 
HALL, Registrar. 










666 Washington Street, corner Beach, Boston. 





that they are pure, for they 
are guaranteed by a good 
house. 

Then they are packed in 




















votes for a time in the town of Bristol, until | :Us dally intercourse of Frery-rive Y eye : 
" poys of Jue, ‘it for P ti furth | ‘- 
some election officer discovered the illegality of | pattieulars. NGM GPA RHO Piwereae O S 1 t 1 O n pound and _ half-pound air. 


tight packages, so that the 
natural aroma and strength 
cannot escape, and in using 
| them we feel we have the 
__ best that money can buy.” 


| One pound makes over 200 cups, 





eye CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


island, says the Portland Press, was first 
settled by John Loud, a deserter from'a British 458 Boylston Street, Boston. 
man-of-war, and his great-grandchildren are now 


i i itants. T’ eat interests | The oldest (1828), largest and most famous of the 
prominent inhabitants. ‘The educational interests | Th armen " “ 
of the people do not suffer for the want of taxes. | BFvate ee eat Legare ete mand | 


A school is maintained by voluntary contribu- Suding Ein fer arten normal Gepartment. nore nates 
tions, the parents paying four dollars for each | tins incthedwast ine cee nor all higher institu: 
child. The school term averages about eight | Specialcoursesinade up to fit the needsof special cases. 
months in the year, and about eighteen children | Certificate of graduation admits to most colleges. 
attend. Send for catalogue. 

Catching bait for the fishermen of Boston, TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR. 
Gloucester and Portland is the most profitable 
occupation of the islanders, but when bait is 
slack in running they turn their attention to | 
lobstering, mackerel-fishing, and catching porgies 
for the big oil and fertilizing factory opposite the 
island, in Bristol. After a successful haul of 
bait, a large white flag is hoisted on the high 
ground in the centre of the island. Witha glass 
it may be seen far out to sea, from whence the | 






with the Golden Rule Company was 
obtained for me by Burdett College 
of Actual Business and Short- 
hand, after graduating from that 
institution. 

Alice H. Samson, E. Boston. 


Prospectus free. Burdett College of Actual Business 
and Shorthand, 69, Wack opti St, Boston, 
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the Great Bankers, attracted by the message the 
flag brings to them, 
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Ancient as Well as Modern. 


The trade-mark is so much a part of modern | 
industry that it is hard to believe it is not 
exclusively of the present day. We feel inclined 
to claim it as a latter-day expedient, like so | 
many other go-ahead contrivances. 


THE SAVING OF ATTENTION AND TINE 
/REEOOM FROM DIRT, UNIFORMITY OF HAT 
AND ABILITY TO REGULATE 1, APPEALS AT» 
ONCE TONE HOUSEHOLDER. y 


Quo ny 


You RUN NO RISKS WITH OUR 


goops. SEND FOR DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS 


Sold by Leading Dealers. 








The trademark is, however, anything but 
modern. Almost as long as trade and industry 
have existed, it has had its place. Ancient 
3abylon had’ property symbols, and the Chinese 
claim to have had trade-marks in 1000 B.C. In 
olden times the greatest importance was attached 
to the marks of individual workmen, because in 
some cases, as that of the armorers, vuluable 
lives depended upon the quality of the workman- 
ship. It was therefore found necessary to make 


Compound Quinine 


FOR THE HAIR. 


andruff. Stops hair falling 
ieves itching. Cures Kezema 
Ip. Makes new hair grow 
on bald spots. 


SMALL BOTTLE FREE. 


The H.R. HALE Co.: 























stringent laws against counterfeitir le-marks. ~ yent hair comin, 

As early as 1300 the English Varliament MAGEE FURNACE GO. Sune wel 
authorized trade-marks. Gutenberz also was ‘4 <f Sold by all deaters and hairdre: ° . 
interested in the subject, for he had a lawsuit 32-38 UNION ST, BOSTON, Sent by mail on receipt ef price 7 vou cout 
about a trade-mark, and had the satisfaction of THE H. lk. HALE CO., 


winning. 









HE long-talked-of home for 
aged women was going up at last 
in Englewood. The land was 
bought, the contract signed, and 
Miss Mehitabel Parsons, who had 
read about it in a newspaper that 
came her way, felt satistied and 
happy. She leaned against the 
fence and looked on when, in the early spring, 
the builder’s men began to stake out the cellar. 
After that there were few days when her small 
figure could not be seen coming down the 
street, and lingering contentedly within sound 
of the picks and shovels. 

Sometimes she stayed only a few minutes; 
her shawl seemed thin when the wind was 
blowing. Now and then a kind-hearted work- 
man would prevail upon her to enter a more 
sheltered corner. One even ventured to throw 
his coat over her shoulders the night she stood 
waiting to see the last load of gravel hauled 
away. 

“Thank you, that feels nice and warm!” 
said Mehitabel, gratefully. ‘‘It’s chilly today, 
but the season’s getting on; and only think—a 
year from now we shall very likely be opening 
all these windows to let in the air!” 

She nodded confidently toward the centre of 
the lot, where the workman, of course, could 
see nothing but the rough, unfinished cellar. 
He had tact enough to agree with her, and 
answered many of her questions in regard to 
elevators and hot-water pipes. 

It was whispered about among the men that 
Miss Parsons lived alone somewhere in one 
small room, and that she was very poor. She 
had been a seamstress in her younger days, 
but was past work now. Some of her neigh- 
bors thought her a little “queer,” it was said, 
although that might have come from her habit 
of talking to herself. Everybody agreed that 
the home would be just the place for her. 

When the foundations were laid, and the 
bricklayers and carpenters began their work, 
Mehitabel was more interested than ever. The 
weather was warmer now ; there were piles of 
lumber scattered about the yard, with low, 
projecting boards where she could rest com- 
fortably. She brought her knitting-work in 
these days; occasionally she brought an apple 
or a cracker for luncheon, and stayed till 
afternoon. Whoever happened to go by was 
quite likely to hear her talking—thinking aloud, 
as it seemed—of the anticipated perfections of 
the home, and the pleasure she should herself 
take in it. These workmen were kind to her, 
as the first had been. 

The great building progressed, slowly but 
perceptibly. For a long time it was delight 
enough for Mehitabel Parsons to sit in the 
yard where she could look on; but after the 
lower story was partitioned she found a keener 
satisfaction in walking slowly back and forth 
through the different rooms and discussing 
their comparative merits. 

In the autumn she began to speak definitely 
of choosing her room, and it was quite evident 
by midwinter that she regarded everything 
about the place with the eye of a proprietor. 

“The more I see of this part, the less I like 
it,” was her final verdict, after more than one 
careful examination of the rooms upon the 
north. “The very sight of those smoky chim- 
neys over in the marsh sets me to coughing. 
It’s no use wasting any more time—I sha’n't 
ever feel like settling down in here, I know.” 

The outlook from the front of the house was 
more to Mehitabel’s liking. She was often 
discovered standing by one of the windows, 
watching the electric cars, and measuring with 
her eye the distance to the street. ‘They’re 
sociable things, aren’t they—in the daytime, 
that is,” she said, doubtfully, to good-natured 
Jim Armstrong. “Plenty of women will want 
these rooms, just for the sake of seeing the 
cars go by; but the noise at night worries 
me.” 

She would go from one part of the house to 
another, looking about with a wistfulness that 
was by no means unhappy, and talking— 
always talking—in her low, gentle monotone. 








“NOW THAT 1 THINK OF IT, 


“I don’t know. The whole place is so pleasant, 
it’s hard to make up my mind.” Once she 
was heard to murmur, ‘‘The very smell of the 
shavings here is pleasant. I shall miss the 
shavings when the home is finished.” 

By degrees, however, she became uneasy; 
and when the carpenters began to hang the 
doors and put in the windows, her eagerness 
to come toa decision was so great that it ceased 
to be a pleasure. 

One Saturday afternoon in March Mehitabel 
appeared with a resolute expression upon her 
face, telling herself —and incidentally the 
master-builder, who was inspecting some «f 
the woodwork—that the uncertainty was wear- 
ing upon her altogether too much, and that 
she meant to get the matter off her mind that 
very day. 

The master-builder had overheard by this 
time more or less of her reasoning. He under- 
stood why she liked some portions of the house 
better than others, and it occurred to him that 
possibly she had not yet seen the whole of it. 

“Why don’t you go up this way, Miss 
Parsons?” he asked, kindly, motioning toward 
a staircase that had just been completed. 
“You may find the very thing you want.” 

Mehitabel promptly followed his suggestion. 
At the head of the stairs she halted for a 
moment, and looked about her with some 
surprise. This sunny wing was surely unfa- 
miliar; who knew what delightful possibilities 
it might contain? She passed several doors, 
without seeing anything that particularly 
attracted her, and came at last to a square 
chamber in the corner. It was not as large as 
many of the others, but Mehitabel saw at once 
that its two windows faced the west and south. 
With a sigh of satisfaction she went in. 

There were no smoke-blackened chimneys 
to be seen on this side; no car-tracks, with 





their suggestion of sleepless nights; nothing 
but peaceful meadows and far-away glimpses 
of the river here and there between the still 
leafless branches of the trees. 

“T’ve found what I want, at last!’’ she told 
herself, joyously. ‘Woods and fields and 
water, without so much as having to stir out of 
my chair to see them! It’s curious how quick 
folks know it when they’re really suited!” 

Her choice was made. After that ahe wan- 


dered less and less about the home, confining 


YOU ARE MY FIRST CALLER.” 


her attention for the most part to the sunny 
up-stairs corner, and alluding to “my room” 
with an air of the most assured ownership. 

By the first of June she was practically 
spending her days there, although the workmen 
refrained, by common consent, from talking 
much about it. Somebody—it might have been 
the master-builder himself—pushed a chair 
inside the doorway. Fruit, flowers and copies 
of the Englewood Criterion appeared from 
time to time upon the window-sill; and when 
Mehitabel went home at night the familiar 
knitting-work was often left behind, carefully 
rolled up in a linen pocket-handkerchief. 

Mehitabel was later than usual one morning, 
and hurried through the lower hall with an 
anxious face. “Here it is almost noon, and 
my blinds haven’t been opened yet!” the 
carpenters heard her saying, as she disappeared 
around the curve of the stairway. 

“Did you ever see anybody so wrapped up 
in a place?” asked Jim Armstrong. “It 
scares me sometimes for fear she won’t live to 
enjoy it.” 

“Do you believe she’s got influence enough 
to keep the room she’s taken possession of ?” 
asked the man who was at work beside him. 
“It seems to me she’ll have to stand her chance 
with the rest, and take whatever’s given 
her.” 

“I don’t know how that is,” returned Jim, 
thoughtfully. ‘She should have the place she 
wanted if I was on the board—I know that; 
but there’s always just so much red tape to 
these things. ‘The poor old lady aint going 
to take quite so much comfort after this, any- 
way; folks will be coming in more. Here’sa 
lot of swell girls now—just the kind to guy 


tions,” and Jim frowned, as he kicked a loose 
board out of the way and tvok up his tool-chest. 





her, and get her all mixed up with their ques- | 
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“O girls, isn’t this fine?” called Louise 
Harding, from the hall. “Aren’t you sorry 
you’re so far below the regulation age?” Sho 
brushed up a pile of fresh shavings on one of 
the benches, smoothed out some of the longest. 
ones, and curled them round her fingers. 

“How much is done for people nowadays!” 
Amy Elliott spoke in a tone of comfortablo 
conviction. ‘There doesn’t seem to be any 
need of suffering, when every class in the 
community is looked after by some organization 
or other.” 

“«*Know all men by these presents,’ ” quoted. 
Louise, ironically. ‘Broken hearts and empty 
pocketbooks can be officially put in order, for 
Miss Elliott hath declared it.” She caught 
hold of Amy’s shoulder and whirled her about 
in an impromptu waltz. 

“Keep still, Lou! We don’t want to be 
“turned out, even if we’re not applicants,” 
protested Marion Wentiell. 

“*That’s true; but I do so love to hear Amy 
settle things. Trouble, bills, or coffee, it’s all 
one to her—she thinks it can be done to order. 
Hush! Who is that talking?” as a voice on 
the other side of the partition became distinctly 
audible. 

It was not a youthful voice, but a cheery 
and animated one. “l’d spent weeks trying 
to make up my mind,” the speaker was saying, 
“and couldn’t seem to do it; but the minute I 
stepped over this threshold I said to myself, 
‘Here's my room!’ I haven’t wavered since, 
and all creation couldn’t make me.” 

“Amuse yourselves till I come back, girls,” 
whispered Louise, crossing the floor on tiptoe. 
“TI want to get a peep at that woman. Her 
strength of mind seems to be colossal.’’ 

“A ‘peep’ with you always means a regular 
confab. We'll go up to the next story and give 
you plenty of time for it.” 

Louise strolled into the next room. 

“How do you do, young lady?” said the 
pleasant voice that had before attracted her 
attention. “I’m very glad to see you. Now 
that I think of it, you are my first caller.” It 
was plainly the manner of a hostess, and 
Louise smiled in return, puzzled but enter- 
tained. 

“What a sunny, delightful chamber!” she 
exclaimed, crossing over to the window. “Is 
it yours?” 

The tiny woman in black alpaca made a 
motion as if to offer her a seat, then seemed t:» 
remember by an effort that the room was still 
unfurnished. ‘Yes, it’s mine,” she replied, 
affubly, “and you can’t imagine what a bother 
I had before I found it. There are so many 
pretty rooms in this building! Some of them 
are grand rooms, but this is the one, after all, 
that pleases me.” 

The woman was so delighted to have a 
listener that the current of her confidences 
flowed on without pause. 

“I don’t know but I’ve stood my things 
round in this chamber a hundred times since I 
came in here. There’s the littletable Ephraim 
give me when they divided Mary Ann’s furni- 
ture—that goes in the corner behind you, and 
my splint-bottomed rocking-chair will stand 
here by the window. I’ve got books enough 
to fit up the table elegantly, and some pink 
cups and saucers for the little shelf half-way 
down. Somebody was saying that they prob- 
ably won’t allow tacks, or even pinholes, in 
the walls. I hope ’tisn’t so, my calendar is 
80 pretty—and John’s Ruby would cry her 
eyes out if she came into Aunt Mehitabel’s 
room and didn’t see her picture the same as 
common.” 

By this time Louise had drawn close to the 
little woman, who looked more frail and 
wrinkled than she had realized at first, and 
was listening with close attention. 

“I’m sure they will let you put up Ruby’s 
picture,” she said, reassuringly. 

“I hope so!’ Mehitabel’s face brightened. 
“Do you live near here, my dear?” 

“Near enough for me to run in and see you 
sometimes. My home is on Madison Street, 
but this is right on my way to school.” 

“I wonder if the bedsteads in the home are 
going to be white,” pursued Mehitabel, in a 
cosy, sociable half-whisper. “My sunflower 
quilt would show off beautifully on a white 
bedstead. Mattresses, now, are something I 
don't know much about. I’ve said all my life 
that a feather bed was plenty good enough for 
me, but land sakes! when folks are willing to 
\do so much for us, we must expect to put up 
with some inconveniences.”” 

Louise looked at the pale, tired face witha 
thrill of pitying interest. ‘I’m coming to take 
you out to the park some day if you like, Miss 
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Parsons,” she volunteered, impulsively. “How 
soon will this house be opened? Do you know?” 
Mehitabel hesitated. A fresh line of anxiety 
among the many lines upon her fore- 
head. “I don’t—really — know,” she mur- 
mured, faintly. ‘Not for a good while, I hope.” 

“Why? Do you dread the moving in?” 

“Oh no, child! It isn’t that’—twisting and 
untwisting the fringe of her shoulder-cape. 
“Who could dread it? But somebody else will 
be moving in, you see, when the house opens, 
and then I can’t stay here as I do now.” 

“You can’t stay here? Somebody else will be 
moving in?’ echoed Louise, in blank amaze- 
ment. “Why, I thought you were so sure of 
coming here that you’d chosen your quarters 
already!” 

“Oh no! It costs a great deal of money to get 
in here that way, and money I haven't got.” 
The laugh with which she made this admission 
was both humorous and pathetic. ‘My friends 
haven’t got it either, though they’re as good as 
gold. But I’ve longed for just such a place ever 
since I had to leave off work, and it came into 
my head when they began to put up this building 
that I could have the fun of living here a while 
without troubling anybody, and I have. The 
very best of it has been mine, too, in one way. 
No matter who takes this room now, she’s got 
to take it after me. She won’t know, to be sure, 
that Ruby’s picture and Mary Ann’s table have 
been in here ahead of her, but I shall. And when 
she goes round and looks at the laundry and the 
ranges and refrigerators, she’ll only be getting 
the second sight at them. It’s all been mine 
first, every mite of it, and I skall have the satis- 
faction of knowing it as long as | live.” 

“Why, Louise Harding, what ails your eyes?” 
asked Amy Elliott, bluntly, when the three girls 
met again on the landing. ‘You look as if you’d 

Louise simply went down-stairs ahead of the 
others, with an air of dignified indifference. The 
others kept still. They knew she had something 
to tell. It was several minutes before she made 
any attempt to satisfy their curiosity ; even then 
her voice was unsteady, and she had to laugh 
more than once to keep herself from choking. 

“I suppose you think I’m an idiot, girls,’”’ she 
said, when she had finished, “but I wish you’d 
seen that dear old woman, standing there so 
pleased and proud when she told me I was the 
first caller she’d had. And then to think that 
she’d been taking so much comfort just from 
making believe!” 

They walked on a few steps together in silence, 
their faces very serious. Then Louise stopped 
suddenly, and rested her hand upon one of the 
tall gate-posts they were passing, quite indifferent, 
to the streaks of dust it would leave upon her 
glove. 

“Amy—Marion,” she said, with a quiver in 
her voice, “‘it isn’t right—it’s too bad! Can’t we 
girls do something ourselves to get Mehitabel 
Parsons into the home—or to keep her from 
being turned out of it, rather? She’s there 
already, poor thing, and has been, ever since the 
walls went up.” 

Marion was gazing, with tear-filled eyes, at the 
tree-tops across the street, while Amy’s eyes 
had their turn to be red. The story spread. By 
noon the next day every girl in Miss Whittier’s 
small, select school had heard it; and when 
Amy Elliott appointed a meeting in the library 
at five o’clock, no one doubted what was coming. 

The amount to be raised sounded rather start- 
ling at first, especially when Amy insisted that 
they were to give nothing but self-denial money. 
“Anybody can beg,” she remarked, loftily, after 
explaining what they desired to accomplish, 
“but dear old Mehitabel Parsons isn’t going into 
the home a beggar, by any means. 

“Of course the older people are helping all the 
time. They will furnish a good many of the 
rooms, and raise lots of money for a fund, but 
this is different. We want it to be our gift, and 
we ought to be willing to sacrifice a little for it. 

“The truth is, we waste money abominably, 
every one of us; and if we can’t save a few 
dollars out of our extravagances for such a case 
as this’”— Amy had thought out a graceful little 
speech during the French conversation hour, but 
threw it recklessly to the winds as she went on 
—‘“‘we'd better adjourn, and give up calling our- 
selves anything but a lot of selfish humbugs!”” 

“We can, Amy Elliott, and we’re going to!” 
broke in Harriet Fayerweather. “Isn’t every 
girl in the class ready and waiting to help? 

Don’t, for mercy’s sake, snub us at that rate! I 
contribute the cost of two sunbonnets and a 
lace-trimmed organdy to begin with. The rest of 
you may do what you please.’’ 

“Dll give’—began somebody in the corner; 
and “We inust see the directors, and insist upon 
securing that identical room,” suggested some- 
body else. The meeting showed signs of merging 
into a buzz of conversation, and Amy rapped 
smartly upon the table. 

“D’ve only one thing more to say,” she went 
on, speaking very fast, and looking straight out 
of the window. “I wish this had been my idea, 
but it wasn’t. Louise Harding deserves all the 
credit. 
the first place, and heard the story from her own 
lips; and she says she doesn’t know what any- 
body could be made of who could do that and 
then get up and talk it over in public afterward. 
She was sure she couldn’t, so she put it off upon 
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me.” The girls laughed, and they gathered 
round the table and subscribed more money than 
had been asked for before they left the room. 

When the home was thrown open, Mehitabel 
Parsons was promptly established in her beloved 
southwest chamber, and a delegation from Miss 
Whittier’s school went there to see her on the 
first visiting day. Mehitabel smiled upon each 
one in turn, waiving introductions with a gentle 
“I forget names,” and addressing her callers 
collectively as ‘‘my dears.” 

She was somewhat vague and incoherent at 
first; the responsibility of her position seemed to 
excite her; but that speedily disappeared. As 
soon as the girls began to look around and to 
admire, she was quite herself again, bringing 
forward her few treasures for inspection, and 
proudly calling attention to Ruby’s photograph, 
which stood upon an easel in the centre of the 
table. 

Louise Harding held her breath when Amy 
Elliott blundered into asking about the sunflower 
quilt; but no harm came of it. “The ladies 
thought I’d better not bring that here,” answered 
Mehitabel, serenely. ‘‘ Everybody can’t have 
sunflower quilts, you know, and Ruby’d get all 
my things some time, anyway.” She pointed 
with unmistakable satisfaction to the smooth 
white bed which stood against the wall. “A 
woman that would find fault with such a bed as 
that had better sit up, that’s all. No matter if 
the quilt isn’t quite so handsome.” 

“Do look out here, girls!” exclaimed Amy, as 
the movement to go was beginning. “The view 
is something lovely !”” 

“Isn’t it?” replied Mehitabel, eagerly, while 
the rest crowded close to the window. “I take 
a sight of pleasure in my view. I felt like 





singing, ‘Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood,’ 
the minute I saw it, although once in a while 
last spring ’twould come over me more or less 
that I was only pretending, and they weren’t my 
fields in reality.” 

“They’re your fields now, anyway.” 

“Yes, for the rest of my life,”—she looked 
around from one face to another with a smile of 
peculiar tenderness,—“and how glad you must 
all feel when you think of it! You'll be on the 
lookout after this for other folks to help, won’t 
you? Well, you’ll find plenty of them as time 
goes on, even if you don’t know of anybody just 
now. There’s always work enough cut out for 
willing hands, my dears. You needn’t worry one 
bit about that.” 

“Now have we got to keep up this sort of 
thing, just because we’ve tried it once?” asked 
Amy Elliott a few minutes later, at the street 
corner. 

“I know somebody that will, whether we have 
to or not,” flashed back Marion. ‘You're as 
full of the idea as you can be this minute, Amy, 
and the next time you meet anybody that looks 
forlorn, you’!] be actually meddlesome!’’ 

“Preaching generally makes me feel hateful,” 
admitted Harriet, “but somehow this didn’t: 
and I was so glad she didn’t thank us. If there’s 
anything F dread it’s being thanked—right out 
and out, that is, when there’s no chance to turn 
it off.”” 

“Didn’t she thank us, I wonder?” It was the 
first time Louise Harding had spoken since they 
came out of Mehitabel’s room. “She didn’t put 


it into so many words, to be sure. Why should 
she, dear old soul? But if the way she took 
everything for granted—the way she took us for 
granted, girlsa—wasn’t thanking us, I, for one, 
don’t know what would be.” 








“big brass general,’”’ appeared to be run- 

ning about by itself, unsupported, at a 
height of some four feet from the ground. That 
was what came into my mind when I first 
sighted it dodging along the Nile bank at Shellal. 
We were all so busy there that afternoon that 
nobody stopped to look twice for anything save 
his own luggage; for at Shellal we transferred 
from the cars, which had brought the Sudan 
expedition up from Cairo, to the steamers upon 
the river. 

The temperature was one hundred and six 
degrees that afternoon. There was haste, con- 
fusion and anxiety. Everybody was trying to 
find, unaided, what belonged to him, and get it 
aboard the steamer by hook or crook. In the 
midst of the pushing, shouting throng, that old 
cork helmet appeared again, nearly underfoot, as 
I rushed up the river-bank, and this time I saw 
that there was really something under it,—some- 
thing that looked like one of Palmer Cox’s little 
elfin men,—a lean imp of a boy whose swart 
face and black eyes were nearly invisible beneath 
the helmet. 

‘Two dingy yellow cotton garments made up 
the rest of his wearing apparel. His legs were 
no thicker than gun-wheel spokes, but he now 


A old cork sun-helmet, large enough for a 


carried over his shoulders a great canvas bag, | 


which bulged with the corners of a box as big as 
a hand-organ, <A preposterous load it looked 
for such legs! 

As my eye fell on him he bent over, as if to 
gain an impetus, and made a dive up the gang- 
plank of the steamer to get on board. The 
guard grabbed for him. “Hi, you! Stop! Come 
back here, you little scamp! You don’t belong 
aboard !”” 

The soldier failed to catch him. Bag and sun- 
helmet shot up the plank, darted round a tier of 
grain sacks, and disappeared like a squirrel in a 
wood-pile. The guard muttered, and looked 
uneasily after him, but could not leave his post 
to pursue. 

Stirring events were in progress. A battle 
with the dervishes was expected, and we news- 
paper men had much to occupy our minds and 
pencils. I did not see or think of that old cork 
helmet azain till the night we reached Uin Turef, 
thirty miles north of Omdurman. Passing that 
quarter of the zeriba, where three or four British 
battalions were stationed,—the Warwicks, the 
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nd lay there for an hour or two. 
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given to mirth after those hot desert marches. 
Within the mimosa hedge a crowd of privates 
and petty officers were collected about two or 
three lanterns which had been set down to give 
light, for it was very dark. 

“Two to one on the slugger!” I heard from 
the outside. “Even money on the pet!” “Turn 
em loose, Stashus!”? “Let ’em go!’ “Don’t 
rattle ’em, Stashus!” 

On pushing in, I once more caught sight of 
that old cork helmet with the brownie boy under 
it. He stood in the midst of an improvised ring. 
This time he held an empty “bully beef” can in 
each hand, and was treading down the sand hard 
with his bare feet. As he trod, he held forth 
to the grinning “Tommies” in untranslatable 
Cairene patois, and ended by turning out the 
contents of the two cans in the ring—a wicked- 
looking scorpion and one of those huge, yellow, 
hairy Sudan spiders, called by the “‘Gyppies” 
Abu Gebek (Father of spiders). 

The gamin had arranzed a match betwixt 
these ugly creatures for the amusement of the 
Tommies, who evidently appreciated the effort, 
as the press and the enthusiasm around that 
ring abundantly proved. 

Scorpion and spider fought at sight, and were 
rolling over in a death-grapple. Bets multiplied, 
and the lanterns were in danger of being upset 
by the throng. The “slugger”—that is, the 
scorpion—won, I believe, and then the motive of 
the brown urchin in making the match was. 
apparent. Iie moved about the ring, offering 
bunches of cigarettes at sixpence each: “‘Cigaros! 
cigaros! Saspans boonch."* 

Amidst much laughter the men bought a good 
many bunches. I now learned that the gamin 
of the old cork helmet was “Stashus,” and that 
he was a Greek boy from Cairo, where his mother 
kept a little restaurant. In reality he was thir- 
teen, although he did not look to be larger and 
older than ten; he had accompanied the army on 
this arduous expedition of twelve hundred miles 
into the deserts of the Sudan, to sell cigarettes to 
the soldiers. ‘That great bundle, or box, in the 
sack which I had seen on his shoulders at 
Shellal, contained his stock in trade—hundreds 
of bunches of cigarettes, brought all the way 
from Cairo. As he had no permit to accompany 
the army and was not “oflicially recognized,” he 
was oblized to slip past the guards and conceal 
himself on the cars and steamers, and also live 


Lancashire Fusiliers and the Lancers,—I heard | by his wits in the matter of food. 


uproarious laughter and stopped to see what was 
going on, for, a8 a rule, the men were not much 





Despite these disadvantazes for campaigning, 
Stashus soon became the most popular “man” in 
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the expedition with the rank and file, particularly 
among the English Tommies, who gleefully con- 
tributed enough biscuit and bully beef from their 
rations to keep his small wants supplied. 

Bully beef, indeed, gave the English soldier 
as much trouble in the Sudan as “embalmed 
beef” did his American cousin in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. It was much the same, and came 
in three-pound cans, and what was left in a can 
spoiled in an hour after being opened. In con- 
sequence, the line of march was strewn with 
bully-beef cans half-emptied only, affording a 
feast for the pariah dogs and prowling Arabs. I 
am sure that fully half of all the canned beef 
issued to the men was thus wasted. 

Such a favorite was Stashus—his full name 
was Anastasius—that the messes actually quar- 
relled to have him with them. In fact, the imp 
was a valuable acquisition. He knew how to 
catch Sudan rabbits, and ever after we left the 
Atbara the mess to which he attached himself 
rarely missed a fresh stew. There was a kind 
of ring-dove, too, in the bushes along the Nile, 
that he contrived to knock down. 

But what most of all endeared Stashus to the 
‘Tommies was the knack he possessed of stopping 
the noise of a braying donkey. There were 
nearly three hundred Egyptian donkeys attached 
to the expedition, and the homesick brayings of 
these beasts at night, when the men were trying 
to sleep, after the awful heats of the day, was 
one of the sorrows of their lives and a source of 
endless profanity. Stashus had been a donkey- 
boy in Cairo, and he alone knew what to whisper 
in a jackass’s ear to stop his “song.” 

One afternoon, an hour or two before we 
reached Tel el Taib, I espied Stashus scurrying 
about in the bushes to the right of the marching 
column. A little way ahead one of the frequent 
desert mirages suddenly took form—palms, green 
shrubbery and a dashing waterfall. As Stashas 
drew near this queer optical illusion, he was all 
at once transformed into a giant, his helmet 
assuming the size of a white dome, while in his 
hand dangled what looked to be an ostrich. 
Villiers, one of the war correspondents, caught 
sight of the phenonenon, and attempted to take a 
snap-shot at it with his camera, but failed to 
secure a distinct picture. 

September second, early on the morning of the 
great Battle of Omdurman, where the dervishes 
were well-nigh annihilated, 1 saw Stashus rup- 
ning in to take refuge inside the zeriba, just as 
the long, white lines of the enemy came in sight 
on the plain toward the hills. He had been 
out “looting,” and was dragging in a bundle 
of gibbehs tied to a spear, which he had picked 
up near the scene of a skirmish the previous 
afternoon. 

Later, while the conflict was raging, in the 
midst of the awful din of battery fire, when 
every soldier was at the zeriba firing as fast as 
possible and the Allah-shout of the advancing 
Arabs sounded nearer every moment, I saw 
Stashus driving a “drink camel” up from the 
river-bank, loaded both sides with a slopping 
“Zia,” or metal water-tank. The man properly 
in charge of the camel had been shot, or had 
bolted, and Stashus had assumed command on 
the strength of his own good notion of what was 
most wanted. He still had hold of the dervish 
spear, and was thrashing and prodding the 
camel toward that part of the line held by the 
Warwicks. I heard afterward that the water 
was urgently needed there for the “jackets” of 
the heated Maxim guns. 

But Stashus possessed a greed for “oot.” 
After the dervish charge was repulsed and the 
Khalifa’s army had given way, leaving fully ten 
thousand dead on the sandy plain in front of 
the zeriba, he stole out there along with other 
camp-followers, to enrich himself. There is 
rarely much in the way of valuables to be found 
on a dead dervish, but many of the emirs and 
other chiefs possessed gold watches, silver- 
mounted simitars and even jewels. 

It was a rich field for a Cairo street-gamin—if 
he had the courage to harvest it, for the whole 
plain was white with the dead. Stashus was not 
lacking in pluck of a very practical sort, and 
possessed great cupidity. Toa poverty-stricken 
Greek lad the sight of bejewelled dead men must 
have been a tempting spectacle. 

Rings, watches and gem-handled daggers, 
boundless wealth in his eyes, were to be had 
there for the snatching. Like a ferret, Stashus 
darted, tacked and doubled among the slain, 
loading himself with plunder. He even made 
caches, burying heaps of loot in the sand, as a 
dog buries a choice bone, to hide it from other 
dogs. 

What a revel that must have been to him! 
With marvellous nimbleness he kept ahead of 
other plunderers, and flitted, with keen eyes, 
from one to another of the better-habited dead. 

But he strayed too far and came to grief. As 
soon as the dervishes were repulsed, the English 
and Egyptian battalions obliqued from the zeriba, 
pursuing the enemy toward Omdurman. Mean- 
time a body of the Khalifa’s forces, fifteen thou- 
sand in number, concealed behind the Kerreri 
ridge on the right flank, had suddenly shown 
themselves and resuined the battle, falling furi- 
ously on our rear guard under Colonel McDonald. 

Some squadrons of Baggara cavalry, advancing 
at a gallop across the plain, cat off Stashus’s 
line of retreat. One of the savage troopers rod: 
him down, and in passing struck savagely at tha 
cork helmet. 1t came near being a fatal blow fo 
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Stashus. Not only was the cork cut through, 
but the lad’s scalp was deeply gashed and the 
skull-bone nicked. He fell senseless, his arms 
full of loot, and lay there for an hour or two. 

A squad of Egyptian infantry from one of the 
battalions fell in with Stashus as he was coming 
to himself and trying to get on his feet. [le 
was a gory object, but declined assistance, 
and also resisted attempts on the part of the 
“Gyppies” to dispossess him of a part of his 
booty. 

Late that afternoon he rejoined his firm friends, 
the Warwicks, at a suburb of Omdurman—in 
rather bad shape, however, and inclined to fever 
and light-headedness. The 'Tommies took him in 
hand at once. ‘They soaped his wound, scissored 
away the hair, and stuck the edges of the cut 
together with court-plaster. They also patched 
up the old helmet. It was cloven across the top, 
but they brought the cut together and confined 


the edges of that, too, with strips of court- | 


plaster. Thus repaired, it was the oddest object 
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SF 
ss IPPINS” they all called him in the 
P office, from the city editor down 
Pippins was a serious little fellow, 
with round blue . He had just left college, 
beaming with confidence in himself. When he 
came into the reporters’ room for the first time, 
Frawley, who “did city hall,’’ paused in the 
midst of a story and looked him over, from his 
polished shoes to his red and white complexion. 


“Hello, Pippins!”” he said, good-naturedly, 
and it was ‘Hello, Pippins” ever after. Pippins’s 
real name—the name which he signed to a great 
many poems that had never been published—was 
James Northcote Lawrence. 

A newspaper office asks, “What can you do?” 
not “Who are you?” And so, somewhat to 
Pippins’s surprise, no one expressed the slightest 
eariosity regarding the beribboned diplomas which 
he had brought to Chicago, in the top tray of his 
trunk, as @ passport to a shining future, or made 
any inquiries about his family in the East. And 
when he contided to Howard—tifteen minutes 
after he made his acquaintance—that it was his 
ambition to become a great “journalist,” he was 
answered with a grim smile. 
content to call himself a ‘newspaper man,’’ had 
just come in, with his cane hooked over his arm, 
from Arizona, where he had been to ‘‘do”’ a little 
Indian squabble; and he was ready to start for 
Honolulu by the next train if occasion demanded. 

Another thing surprised Pippins. He was 
sent out to report for the paper a fire in Kinzie 
‘Street, and he came back wildly excited, his first 
paragraph repeating itself in his head. As he 
wrote his story, he was keenly conscious of his 
college Latin and French, and he sprinkled ina 
metaphor here and a simile there, to make the 
story sparkle, as he said to himself. 

The next morning he hurried out and bought 
six copies of the Ledyer, one for himself, and 
the others to send to his friends. The fire article 
was not on the first page,—that surprised and 
pained Pippins,—or on the second, or on the third. 
Finally he found a paragraph buried away ina 
corner of the paper. His Latin and French and 
all the metaphors had been remorselessly cut 
out, and where he made the “lurid flames leap 
frantically,” they only “burned” in the published 
account. And he dropped the six Ledgers in 
the nearest ashbarrel. 

Pippins wore a doleful face to the office and 
confided his troubles to Howard, and to the night 


Policeman, and to Conover, who “did’’ courts, | 


and to every one else who would listen. And 
they all smiled and slapped him on the back, and 
assured him that the copy-readers and the night 
city editor didn’t know their business. 

“ ‘Lurid tiames’ is all right,’ said Bradley. 


“It's had the sanction of the profession for one - 


lundred and fifty years—and you go right on 
using it, Pippins. Genius will win in the long 
And so Pippins twiled on, commenting to 


himself bitterly that high-grade literary work | 


was not really appreciated. Nor did his spirits 
rise when he kindly offered some of his verses, 
“to help fill space,” as he modestly expressed it, 
and discovered that they all slid off down into a 
deep waste-basket at the editor’s elbow. 

One disappointment followed another in quick 
succession, and it began to dawn on Pippins 
that the men in the office were laughing at him. 

At tirst he was angry, and then, when he saw 
the kind of work that the unpretentious writers 
around him were doing, and heard the stories of 
their pluck and perseverance, he began for the 
first time to luse confidence in himself. And yet 
he would not give up. For besides his pink cheeks, 
Pippins had a firm, white chin, and so he only 
beam: * legs and worked harder. 


w as thus travelling in the depths 
of t £ humiliation, he was sitting, one 
nig’ Teporters’ room. ‘The city editor 
cal 1 his hands in his hip pockets, and 
lo satisfied eye at his reporters, who 
w away swiftly on their typewriters. 


p your copy!” he said. ‘Can't tell 
sreak loose before morning." 
blustering December night—the kind 


Howard, who was i 
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{ ever saw on a boy’s head, but the Warwicks 
would not hear of his wearing anything else. 

In two or three days he was up again and 
running about Omdurman, where his energies 
seemed chiefly directed to turning into English 
money the loot he had acquired. The urchin 
had a good Greek head for business, and some of 
his confidants among the Warwicks said that he 


and two beautiful dervish daggers with rubies 
in the hilts with which he would not part. 

He still wore that old patched helmet the last 
time I saw him, which was on board the rickety 
river steamer Metemmeh, en route for home, 
and I have little doubt that he reached Cairo 
safe. 

But what an experience for a boy of that age! 
No doubt he was a “great man” among the 
donkey-boys of the Egyptian capital after his 





‘ the war and his exploits in the Sudan. R. 






of a night when things happen in a newspaper 
oftice. For two hours the fire-alarm bell over the 
door had been stuttering excitedly,—it was the 
time for overheating stoves and furnaces,—and 
| the telephone-bell in the night city editor’s room 
| rang almost constantly. 

Presently the alarm-bell counted ‘4—11,” 
the “scare’’ alarm, that told the location of a 
| dangerous fire. Instantly the typewriters 
' ceased clicking, and every man in the office 
crowded to the doorway. There was only 
a@ moment's confusion, a quick order by the 
| city editor, and five men hurried down the 
long hall. 

It was a hotel fire, and there might be a 
long list of killed and injured; and the 
Ledger must not fail to beat its old enemy, 
| the Times. 

Hardly was the fire force gone when a 
murder in Clark Street called out four men 
more, and Pippins was left alone in the big, 
littered room. He was deeply disappointed 
because they had not sent him out on the 
stirring news of the night. He tipped back 
in his chair, and drew his hat down over his 
eyes, 

In the corner the copy-boys were squab- 
bling, and now that the typewriters had 
ceased clicking, he could hear the droning 
of telegraph instruments, the ‘“pish—pop’’ 
of the pneumatic tubes, and the nerve- 
wearing sound of saws plowing through 
type-metal in the stereotyping-rooms far 
below. 

‘The city editor had locked his door and 
gone home for the night, looking into the 
night city editor’s room as he passed. Two 
flashily dressed, red-faced men had come 
in to see the sporting editor, and had gone 
out again. And Pippins’s spirits sunk 
| lower and lower. 

“I'll get out of this!” he said, savagely, to 
himself. ‘I'll apply for a job as elevator-boy. 
Perhaps I can do that kind of work.” A pair 
of feet came banging suddenly to the floor. 

“What's that?” shouted the voice of the night 
city editor into the telephone. ‘*Are you sure?”’ 

Then the night city editor came rushing into 
the reporters’ room. ‘‘Where’s Frawley? Isn’t 
Conover here?’ he fretted. “Always out when 
| they’re wanted!” 

He looked down the hall, and then he spoke to 
Pippins. “Pippins,” he said, ‘I’ll have to send 
you.” Pippins winced at the slur. 

“Hurry!” The night city editor’s voice was 
rising. “This is the biggest thing to-night! 
Everything depends on you. The men at the 
water-works intake crib, two miles out in Lake 
Michigan, have run up a distress signal. We 
haven’t the slightest idea what’s the matter. It 
may endanger the whole water-supply of the city 
—or the entire force out there may be killed. A 
tug is going out. It leaves in fifteen minutes 
from the foot of LaSalle Street. Now go!” 

As the night city editor said the last words 


his overcoat as he ran. 
jumped into a cab and shouted an order to the 
driver. ‘Then he sat with every muscle tense, as 
the cab bumped swiftly through the almost 
deserted street. ‘‘Faster!’’ he called through the 
trap. 

The whip came snapping down, the horse 





(leaped forward, and the street-lamps, with their | 
After a moment’s | 


misty halos, beat backward. 
delay at a car-crossing,—it seemed an hour to 
Pippins,—the horse stopped, with a jolt, at the 
dock. Foreing the door open, Pippins leaped 
‘out just in time to catch a glimpse of the lights 


had picked up over a hundred pounds in hard» 
money, besides several rings containing emeralds, | 


return, and had wonderful stories to tell them of 


Pippins was already on his way, struggling into | 
Reaching the street, he 
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of another cab swinging slowly around, —another 
reporter was ahead of him,—and then came the 
squeaking strain of a hawser pulling loose from 
a frosty tie-post. 

Pippins knew what it meant. Without 
stopping to pay the cabman, he darted swiftly to 
the river’s edge. The boat was already clear, 
and the engine was beginning to cough and 
sputter. 

“Hold on!” he shouted. 7 

“Too late!” answered a man who stood with 
a lantern in the tug’s stern. 

For a moment Pippins’s heart almost stopped 
beating. Then he ran back a few steps, turned, 
darted forward and leaped from the edge of the 
wharf into the air, shouting as he went. As 
fortune would have it, the stern of the tug shunted 
around at that moment, and Pippins sprawled 
in a coil of rope. He jumped up quickly and 
pursued his bobbing derby. The captain ran 
forward. 

“I’m from the Ledyer,”’ said Pippins, calmly. 

“Fly?” asked the captain. 

Pippins laughed nervously. 
man in glasses came forward. 

“I didn’t want to see you,” he said, rather 
curtly, “‘but you made a tine leap. My name’s 
Keenan, of the Timea.” 

“And mine is Lawrence, of the Ledyer. We're 
sworn enemies, I suppose,” answered Pippins. 

Pippins felt a sudden wave of joy swell up in 
his heart. He had often heard of the great 
Keenan, the Keenan who had been through half 
a dozen Indian wars and had brought back a 
long, jagged scar on his cheek as a souvenir of 
one of them. Every young reporter in Chicago 
knew Keenan at a distance, and worshipped 
him. But Pippins knew, too, that he had a 
hard man to beat. 

“The Call and the News are behind,’’ Keenan 
was saying, pointing at the dock where two new 
cab-lights were just swinging up. “We've got 
this ‘lay’ to ourselves.” 
| Pippins nodded. He was thankful to have 
‘ only Keenan to deal with. It was a bitter night. 


Just then a tall 


The river was full of ice, and a cutting wind 
blew in from the lake. 
Keenan shrugged up the collar of his coat and 





“HE JUMPED UP SUDDENLY AND SLAPPED HIM 
ON THE BACK."’ 


squatted calmly down close to the dvor of the 
engine-room, and Pippins paced up and down 
the deck. They plowed down the river in a 
cloud of smoke and steam, passing bridge after 
bridge, unti) they reached the lake. Here the 
ice had not been broken. 

“Give her all she’ll 
captain, and the fireman, who was perspiring in 
front of the glowing coal-hole, hitched his sleeves 
a notch higher and shovelled faster. 

‘The tug fought for every inch it gained. Often 
its prow ran up on the ice, hung for a moment 
while the engine wheezed and grumbled, and 
then crashed through, with the huge floes beating 
up on each side and sending the icy spray far 
over the deck. 

In spite of the piercing wind, Pippins was not 
chilled. His heart beat too fast with excitement ; 
for in front of him, far out over the expanse of 
| lake, was the intake crib, with its red signal of 
distress, and beyond it blinked the revolving 
lantern of the offshore light. Behind lay the 
city, with a thousand lights gleaming like holes 
in a wall of black. 

“Can you make it, cap’n?” drawled Keenan, 
who had walked forward to the pilot-house. 

“We've got to,” answered the captain, tight- 
ening the wheel hard to the left. ‘Half of 'em 
may be dead out there, and the intake full of ice.” 

And for an hour the hardy little boat rammed 
its brass nose through the ice, and then the dark 
stone walls of the crib loomed above them. The 
tug cast its line, and Pippins waited impatiently 
for the men to make a landing. Suddenly he 
missed Keenan. Keenan had completely disap- 
peared, and Pippins's heart wobbled in his throat 
when he landed and found him already deep in 











stand!” shouted the | 
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conversation with the crib captain. TPippins 
understood then the kind of an opponent he had 
to deal with, but he resolved that the Ledger 
should have a story if the Times had one. 

They found the men in the crib in a pitiable 
state. One man lay dead, partly from cold and 
partly from exhaustion. The other men had not 
slept for thirty hours, and were worn out fighting 
the ice-floes that crowded in and threatened to 
choke the cavernous intake that led to the city 
water-mains. Pippins dodged about, asking 
questions and getting mental photographs of 
every detuil of the weird scene—the death- 
struggle of a band of men that the great city, 
lying comfortably asleep two miles away, might 
not suffer for want of water. In half an hour 
he had saturated himself with the situation and 
was ready to return. He found Keenan talking 
excitedly with the tugboat captain. 

“1 tell you I can’t go!” the captain was saying. 
“I can’t push through the ice again to-night. It’s 
growing colder, and my men have got to help 
clear the intake.” 

“Have we got to stay here?” piped up Pippins. 

“That’s about it,”” answered Keenan, grimly. 

Then Pippins was excited. There was no way 
to get in with his report, now that he had it; 
but Keenan had drawn the captain to one side, 
and as Pippins again approached he heard the 
captain say : 

“No, sir, not for one thousand dollars! It’s 
too dangerous—and I haven't got cual enough, 
anyway.” 

“He’s been offering money,” said Pippins to 
himself. Pippins was learning a great many 
things in a very short time. 

“Well, my friend,” said Keenan, not at all 
good -naturedly, ‘‘we shal] have to stay here 
to-night.”’ 

“Is there no other way to get in?” asked 
Pippins, anxiously. ‘We'll be awfully scooped 
by the men on shore who haven’t a single fact.”’ 

“Fly,” said Keenan, grimly, relapsing into 
silence. 

Pippins walked up and down the narrow floor 
of the crib, thinking. Then he approached one 
of the workmen. “Can you tell me if the lake is 
frozen over from here to shore?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” was the gruff answer. 

“Ever hear of any one walking in?” 

“We aint fools out here. That ice is full 
of holes, and if the wind shifted by a hair 
the fissures would open up. Besides that, 
the government breakwater stands in the 
way.” 

Keenan had evidently resigned himself to 
the situation, and was talking with the 
captain. Pippins passed them leisurely, 
walked down the stairs, and slipped through 
the outer door. A bitter wind whipped 
about him, and the lake mumbled and 
swashed among the piers. Iie picked up 
one of the pike-poles, which the crib men 
used to clear the ice from the intake, —a shaft 
of light tamarack twenty feet long,—and 
walked to the edge of the crib. 

Four feet below lay the ice. He dropped 
down on it silently, and ran a few steps out. 
He knew that if he was discovered they 
would force him to return. ‘Then he paused 
and fastened his hat on with his handker- 
chief, and turned up his collar. Behind—a 
huge black hulk on the horizon—loomed the 
erib, with a single light gleaming at its 
summit. Far in front lay the government 
breakwater, and to the right and left, miles 
on miles, stretched the open water of the 
lake. 

Pippins was now pushing forward toward 
the lights of the city. He slid the pole along 
in front of him to get warning of the presence 
of fissures. For a time all went well. Then 

there came tracts of shell ive, in which he fell 
and bruised himself, and rough ridges where 
there had once been fissures—now closed with 
huge tives standing upright and frozen solid. 
Twice his pole splashed in open water, and 
Pippins drew back shuddering, close to the 
brink of the dark lake. 

Reaching the government pier, he was forced 
to make a long detour to the north with the wind 
in his face. He felt chilled to the bone, and his 
nose and ears were numb. And once he entirely 
lost his way among the endless ice ridges, and his 
heart failed him, and he almost resolved to go 
back to the crib, the light of which seemed 
shining a discouragingly short distance away. 

At last he saw the sea-wall looming up ahead, 
and he grew hopeful; but when he came nearer, 
he found that it would be entirely impossible to 
scale its icy sides. He tried it, and with a crash 
the ice gave way under his feet, and he felt the 
water splash into his face. He was in above his 
waist. 

“Pm gone now:” he said; but he held fast to 
his pole and shouted. The wind played with 
his voice, and he knew that no one beyond the 
sea-wall could hear him. Then he grew des- 
perate, and spurred by the thought of a “‘beat,”" 
he lifted himself painfully with the help of the 
pole, and rolled out on the firm ice. Chilled to 
the bone, he half walked, half stumbled to the 
northward until he reached the end of the sea- 
wall. And in five minutes he was on dry land. 
He hailed a cab, and just as the clock struck 
one Pippins reported at the office. 

“Get a story?” demanded the night city editor. 

Then he saw Pippins’s clothing, and he jumped 
up suddenly and slapped him on the back. 
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Pippins had never before seen the night city | half filled with Pippins’s story, and it was a 
editor excited. Three minutes later Pippins was | complete “‘beat.””. The Times had not received 
writing. He forgot, for the time being, all his|a word of news from the crib. VPippins came 
Latin and French, and told the story as it|down at noon. Howard met him and held out 
happened in crisp, short sentences. .{nd from | his hand. 
under his elbow the copy-boys snatched each| ‘I hear that you beat Keenan last night,” he 
page as he turned it over. said. 
‘The night editor came in from the composing- Pippins smiled. 
room fuming and fretting over latecopy. And| “You'll do, Pippins,” he said; and the city 
then the presses began to boom, and the night | editor said the same thing, and so did Frawley 
reporters one by one went home; but Pippins 
wrote on and on. knew that he had received the greatest praise 
The Ledyer’s first page the next morning was | that ever comes to a newspaper man. 











"a COLONIAL BRIDE 











By May 


RISCILLA FAIRWEATHER sat 
in the window-seat at the turn of the 
broad oak stairway of Fairweather 
House, putting the last stitches in her 
cousin Dorothy’s wedding present, 

which was a wall-hanging for Dorothy’s parlor. 

Priscilla held it out at arm’s length now and 

then to get the whole effect of the resplendent 

figures of Ulysses and the suitors wrought in silk 
and wool upon it. 

As Priscilla bent her head over the work, a 
broad bar of sunlight fell through the diamond 
panes of the window, finding the yellow in her 
high-piled hair despite the powder, and sending 
shimmering white lights over her pale green 
taffeta gown. 

Young Lieutenant Vane received scant atten- 
tion, as he sat on the stairs making a morning 
call, and lazily gave up a conversation in which 
the burden fell upon him. ‘The tall clock in the 
corner made the most of the stillness as a tribute 
to itself, and ticked with more than 
its usual solemnity. At last, just as it 
was about to strike eleven, Priscilla 
jumped up and shook out her work. 

“There, ’tis done!” she cried, with a 
relieved breath. ‘If the bowstring of 
Ulysses be a thought crooked, Iorothy 
may straighten it herself.” 

As Lieutenant Vane gathered up the 
scattered silks and wools and laid them 
in the window, a small gray pony flashed 
by outside, and a moment later appeared 
at the front door. 

“Gregory, go back !’’ called Priscilla. 
“You know you have been ordered not 
to ride in here!” 

But boy and pony, conscious of the 
protecting presence of a guest, came 
through the doorway, and with an 
evident understanding between them, 
straight along the hall and up the stairs 
to the landing. 

“send him out, Gregory! He cuts 
the floor so!’ remonstrated Priscilla, as 
her brother threw himself from the 
saddle. 

“Wait till you hear somewhat I 
know! Well, go out, Lightning,” and 
turning the pony about, the boy gave 
him a little push and started him down 
the stairs. Then seating himself by 
Lieutenant Vane, he went on, breathless 
and excited: 

“IT was climbing the tall pine by 
Sixpenny Point after a crow’s nest. I was 
half-way up—and—and I heard Miles Royal and 
Nick Devotion talking underneath. They were 
talking about a bride-stealing to-night. They’ve 
supper engaged at the Red Lion, and blind Billy 
to play for the dancing. Do you suppose ’tis 


elsey 


the laughter broke out anew at Mistress Fen- 
wick’s appearance. 





Champion 





a circuit to study the effect. 

“Think you not that in the dark he might 
fairly pass for Dorothy, ma’am?” Lieutenant 
Vane said, turning. “Since there seems a plot 
in the air for a bride-stealing to-night, ’twould 
please us to assist a little.” 

In the old days it was a favorite prank of 


by force, and to make her the central figure of a 
little feast, from which her friends sought to 
rescue her. To substitute young Gregory Fair- 
weather for Dorothy Fenwick, who was that 
night to become Mistress John Acton, and thus 
to confuse and foil the “bride-stealers,” was the 
purpose of those who knew of the conspiracy. 
“See that there be no flaws in the plan,” 
Mistress Fenwick said, when the details of the 
counterplot were revealed to her. “I’ll not 


‘‘IF SOME ILL SHOULD HAVE HAPPENED —"’ 


have a daughter of mine caught up on a saddle 
and carried off toa junketing at the Red Lion, 
like Prudence Royal’s girl.” 

At a little before seven o'clock that evening, 
as Lieutenant Vane and Gregory Fairweather 
reached the top of the hill looking down upon 


Dorothy ?” the Fenwick house, the boy stopped and gave a 
Priscilla looked questioningly toward Lieuten- | low whistle. All along the road below were 
ant Vane. horses fastened to the fences, some saddled, and 


“Little doubt, probably,” said the young 
officer. “Did they discover you, Gregury ?”” 

“No, I sat till they were gone. They and 
some others like it not that they have not been | 
asked to the wedding.” 

Lieutenant Vane stood by the window for 
some time, tapping on the glass. 

“*TWill be little to our credit if we cannot 
outwit them, knowing what we do,” he said, at 
last. Then suddenly he turned, studied Greg- 
ory from head to foot, and gave a delighted 
chuckle. “Come over to Dorothy’s, and let us | 
plan a surprise for them.” 

Not long after that, Mistress Abigail Fenwick, 
busy with her black slaves in the kitchen, heard 
peals of laughter sounding from her best north 
parlor, Again and again they reached her, until 
at last she put down her spoon and dish and | near the door during the ceremony, waited only 
went to learn the cause of the uproar. ' for the congratulations to begin, and then slipped 

As she opened the door of the parlor, a veiled | outside. Stealing along the shadows, he blessed 
figure, all in white, turned suddenly about. The | the night for being dull and starless. At the 
skirt and short white cape belonged to an old | 
gown of Dorothy’s, but the voice that said, 
“Good morning, Aunt Abigail,” was young, 
Gregory Fairweather’s. 

“Told the cape together in front, and keep 
your arms up under,” Dorothy was saying, as 


others harnessed to chaises, gigs or chairs. 

“There is Return Thrall with his horse, and 
there’s Tony Punderson with his! Neither of 
them lives more than a quarter of a mile away.” 

“I see!” said Lieutenant Vane. “Some of 
our honored guests are planning to enjoy them- 
selves in two places.” 

“Iave you rheumatism, Tony, that you cannot, 
walk a few yards?” asked Gregory, nodding 
sociably to his friend, as he passed him. 

“No, but ’tis a hot night, and one’s linen 
grows limp with walking,” answered the young 
‘man, 

In a blaze of hundreds of merry points of 
flame, reflected from the sconces in the large 
mirrors, Dorothy Fenwick stood up to be made 
Dorothy Acton. Lieutenant Vane, standing 


the street. Stepping into a dead place in the 
hedge near, he found that he could see very well 
any movement in the road outside, while he was 
himself fully concealed. 

Half an hour or more passed. 





‘The music had 


and Bradley and all of the others. And Pippins | 


Priscilla and Lieutenant Vane critically made ; 


madcaps to carry away a bride from her groom | 





lower end of the garden was a gate opening to! 


COMPANION. 


begun in the house. Between the dances moving 
forms passed up and down the box-edged paths 
jof the garden, and several times he heard 
inquiries concerning his own whereabouts. At 
last, just beyond the gate, he saw several dark 
shadows moving slowly toward him, and gradu- 
ally was able to make out the. figure of a horse 
led by two men. They were Miles Royal and 
Nicholas Devotion. 

“Tis as good a place here as any,”’ whispered 
Miles, halting not two yards from the lieuten- 
, ant’s hiding-place. ‘Have the gate open, and 
the horse just outside.” 

Cautiously, and without a sound, the young 
officer crept out of the hedge and up to the house. 

“They are here!” he whispered to Dorothy 
and John Acton, drawing them into the dark 
passageway at the back of the long parlor. ‘Is 
all ready? Where is Gregory?” 

“In here,” said Dorothy, opening a door into a 
small, unused room, where Priscilla was putting 
the finishing touches to her brother’s costume. 
“fam thankful your mother found the old veil 
in her garret, for I should have liked ill to risk 
j mine.”” 
| “My boots! but you’ll do,” exclaimed Vane, 
' slapping Gregory on the back as he looked him 
| over approvingly. ‘Have a care about the 
performance at the Lion. If you fail not there, 
*twill be a great success. Now walk slowly 
down the path toward the summer-house. 
| Mistress Acton is wearied of the warm rooms, 
‘and wishes a breath of air. They’ll see the veil, 
and ’twill suffice.” 

“Keep your dark sleeves under!’’ cautioned 
Dorothy, in a whisper, as they opened the door. 
“I will fasten myself in here, lest some one 
discover there be two brides.” 

“Short steps, now, like Dorothy!’ whispered 
Priscilla. 

“She could have spared herself that waste of 
breath,” Gregory muttered to himself, as he 
made his way down the path, “with a veil that 
blinds one, and a long skirt that threats to trip 
one into a flower-bed every time he puts out his 
foot !”” 
| Near the summer-house he heard a light rustle 
| of the vines. Then, suddenly, as he stepped into 
the shadow, he was seized in a strong grasp, 
lifted easily off his feet, and with 
a hand over his mouth, carried on 
arun down the path to the gate. 
In another instant he had been 
thrown upon a horse, some one 
was up behind him, and they were 
off at a gallop. As they flew past 
the front of the house, veil and 
drapery streaming in the breeze, 
Gregory heard loud shouting, and 
saw & movement among the horses. 

“The bride! the bride!” came 
the cry; and then there was the 
sound of other galloping horses 
and the rush of wheels. That it 
was to be a race and not a pursuit, 
Gregory was certain, and he bent 
forward for the full enjoyment of 
it. 

“How now, Mistress Dorothy 
Acton?” panted the man behind 
him; and he knew Miles Royal’s 
voice. “Because we were going 
to marry a baronet’s nephew, we 
cared not to invite our old friends 
to the wedding, eh? We were not 
so averse, though, to their society 
when it was a case of coming 
home from singing-school on dark 
nights, eh?” 

There was no reply, and Miles 
pressed his spurs into the horse’s 
sides. 

“Well, there is good entertain- 
‘ment provided at the Lion, and it looks as 
“twould be the baronet’s nephew who would pay 
the score, for I see naught of him,’ he said, 
peering behind. 

As they drew up in front of the inn, the fore- 
most of their crowd of followers were only a few 
yards behind. 

Miles Royal slid from the saddle with Gregory 
under one arm. “Fold her, while | tie the 
horse,’”’ he said, as a form stepped forward out 
of the shadow. 

By a spiral twist that he had practised at 
Master Oxenbridge’s school, Gregory was out of 
this new grasp at the first instant, and up the 
steps into the hall of the Red Lion. On up the 
long stairway leading to the ballroom Dorothy's 
white draperies fluttered, as the boy ran, holding 
up the front of the long skirt. By the time his 
pursuers reached the foot of the stairs, he had 
gained the top. The large ballroom was all 
in darkness. 

“A good thing for me they liked not to waste 
their candles!” said Gregory, as he stumbled 
| toward an indistinct square in the wall where he 
knew there was a window. 

Already the veil and cape were in his hand. 
| In another instant he had shaken off the skirt, 
twisted the whole into a roll, and thrust it behind 
the great livery cupboard. Then slipping behind 
| the window-curtain, he waited. 

There was a tramp of noisy feet upon the stairs 
and in the hall below, followed by a confusion 
of cries for lights. Outside was the same babel 
‘of sound. Horses were galloping into the yard, 
jand there was much loud laughter and calling. 
| Now and then to it all was added a piercing 
\ 
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scream of female voices, as wheels interlocked 
and overcrowded vehicles threatened to empty 
their occupants in a heap upon the ground. 

“Jiggers, ’twas quick work!” thought Greg- 
ory, as he looked from the window. “By this 
time 1’ll warrant Aunt Abigail hath not a guest 
in her parlor.” 

“Bring on the candies!’’ shouted Miles Royal, 
impatiently. ‘Where are the lazy crew?” 

The room was now filling with indistinct 
forms, obstructing one another in dusky confu- 
sion. Gregory slipped from his hiding-place and 
became one of the crowd. 

“Here come the lights! She can’t escape us, 
friends!’’ called Miles. “Now for a supper as 
good as the one you have left, and then the 
dance! Or mayhaps a dance first, with Mistress 
Dorothy to lead!” 

At one end of the room tables were spread with 
Jong rows of well-scoured pewter. . 

“Come forth, Mistress Dorothy! Be not so 
shy over your wedding feast!’’ Miles Royal 
pulled aside each of the window-curtains in turn, 
while the landlord and his servants brought in 
huge dishes of steaming food. 

One after another possible and impossible 
hiding-places were searched in vain. Then Miles 
Royal turned a blank face to the company. 
“She came in here. I saw her. And I could 
swear she hath not gone out!” he exclaimed, in 
gloomy dismay. 

“The windows?” questioned one. 

“Too high. Moreover, they are all fastened 
on the inner side. Well, there’s naught to do 
but go through the house. Nick ])evotion and 
Tony Punderson have been guarding the lower 
doors.” 

For nearly an hour the Red Lion Inn was 
filled with a clamor of noisy footsteps and of 
slamming doors. Not a hiding-place from garret 
to cellar passed unsearched. At last the com 
pany gathered once more in the ballroom, Miles 
Royal, Nicholas Devotion and Tony Punderson 
filing in last. 

“Tig strange the bridegroom hath not 
appeared!’ casually remarked Gregury Fair- 
weather to his neighbor, as he helped himself to 
a cake from one of the tables. He had been 
conspicuous in the search, especially in the 
pantry, where he had insisted upon looking into 
every tankard and covered dish on Mistress 
Scarlett’s shelves. 

As Gregory had expected, the men at once 
took it up, and the cry went round. ‘Where is 
the bridegroom? Ay, why did he nut join the 
pursuit? Hath any seen him?” 

“*Mayhap he should be informed of the bride’s 
disappearance,” hazarded (:regory again, in con- 
versational tones, drawing another cake from the 
plate. “If some ill should have happened —” 
He hurriedly thrust a great piece of the cake into 
his mouth to hide the delighted grin that came as 
he caught sight of Miles Royal's white face and 
thoroughly frightened expression. For Miles 
had been near enough to hear. 

There was a general movement toward the 
stairs, and a cry of, “Jet us find the bridegroom! 
‘rhere’s naught else to do. We cannot have a 
wedding feast without a bride!” 

Again the galloping of horses and whir of 
wheels along the old post-road back to the town. 
At the gate of the Fenwick house there was 
much hesitating. Those who arrived first waited 
for those behind, and no one liked to make the 
entrance. (nce in the yard and up the walk it 
was scarcely better. At last the tall figure of 
the bridegroom appeared in the brightly lighted 
doorway. 

“Old Job is anxious to play for another dance 
before supper, friends,” he said, and led the way 
back into the deserted parlor, the company follow- 
ing with dazed faces and a confusion that was 
not lessened as Dorothy rose from a small table 
at the farther end. Her husband closed the 
draught-board that lay open before her. 

“Finding ourselves quite alone for a time, we 
took recourse to a game or two for our enter- 
tainment,” he explained, in apologetic tones. 

“But Dorothy!’ Some one had found a voice 
at last. “Why, Dorothy!” 

“But Mistress Acton!” cried another; and 
Dorothy blushed rosily at the still unfamiliar 
title. ‘We have been to rescue you at the Red 
Lion Inn!” 

“The Red Lion! Me! Oh, no!’ said Doro- 
thy. “I have not been away from this house.” 

“oP was in our minds to form a rescuing party 
on our own account, to search for our guests, 
but we were hampered for lack of numbers,” 
said John Acton. 

At that moment there was a stir among the 
black slaves in the corner, and the musie began 
with loud insistence. ‘Taking her husband's 
hand, Dorothy began the dance, the others fol- 
lowing, as, with greater or less success, they 
overcame their bewilderment. 

No satisfactory word could be ubtained from 
either of the two throughout the evening. 

“Little marvel they like not to speak of it,” 
said one elderly woman toa line of her contem- 
poraries, as they sat in the hall after supper, and 
Mistress Fenwick had just escaped their tena- 
cious queries. “’Tisa strange mystery. Were it 
daughter of mine, I should fear it an evil omen.” 

At that moment Lieutenant Vane was in the 
passageway back of the parlor, bent with 
repressed laughter. 

“The best entertainment of the evening is 
down at the gate now,” he cried, to Pi'scilla 
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and Gregory Fairweather. “Miles Royal is | 
declaring that as it was not Dorothy, ’twas either | 
a witch or a spirit that he had on the saddle | 
before him, and is the surer since he remembers | 
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that it did not speak. He is afraid to go home 
alone, and Nick Devotion will not go with him, 
for he hath not the courage to come the lonely 
way back again.” 





By Winthrop Packara 








In Two PARTS.—PART II. 


HE heifer which we had caught svon 

became tame and submitted to the ways 

of Farmer Dickerman’s barn, but the one 
which had escaped became more wild and shy 
than ever. .As she never came again to the 
gully for the hay which we placed there, we 
gave up hope of catching her by trap and 
snare. 
Now and then, in our longer tramps beyond 
the pasture into the big wood, we found traces of 
her in cropped bushes or tracks in the snow, but 
of herself we saw nothing. Yet we did not give 
her up. Dick had the persistent spirit and tire- 
less energy that has since put him at the head of 
his profession and kept him there, and friendship 
for him and love for the woods at all times made 
me his willing companion in long scouting 
expeditions. 

It was dead of winter now, and there was 
little home work to do, so our spare afternoons 
and holidays were given up tothe chase. Through 
the big wood we ranged ; the wood that stretched 
away for miles, mingling pine and hard growth, 
having swamps bristling with close-set swamp 
cedars, and gravelly ridges which our geology 
taught us were terminal and lateral moraines 
formed by glacial action ages ago. 

This knowledge, as Farmer Dickerman would 
have said, would not catch the heifer, yet in 
following these ridges and speculating about 
their formation we found clues that helped. 
January snows grew daily deeper, and the 
walking was not easy in the hollows, so we 
followed the wind-swept ridges and learned that 
the heifer kept as far as possible to the southern 
side of them, and well down where her principal 
food, the succulent twigs of young birches, 
grew. 

One day, while cutting across a frozen swamp 
to gain another ridge, breasting our way through 
the elove-set cedars, we came suddenly on the 
heifer. A fire had swept the birches from the 
slope two years before, and a tempting growth 
of two-year sprouts had followed, among which 
she had ‘yarded’”’ as moose do, or trodden the 
snow in lanes. 

As we burst from the embrace of the cedars 
she stared wildly for a second, and then, with a 
gasp of fright, plunged into the snow, up the 
ridge, and over. 

With a view halloo we started after at top] 
speed. On reaching the summit of the ridge we 
saw her floundering in the deep snow of the next 
hollow, and making good progress in spite of the 
depth. Over the ridge and down the slope we 
went at a rush, thinking we were gaining. 

But when we reached the valley we found that 
the deep snow, which the heifer had passed with | 
long, lithe bounds, was not so easily traversed at | 
a trot by boys in heavy boots, and we lost both 
time and wind before we topped the next ridge. 
Here we were in time to see her go at a rattling 
pace along a lateral moraine, and disappear into 
an almost impenetrable cedar swamp. 

This ended our chase for the day, but it heart- 
ened Dick wonderfully—this sighting the game 
after su long a wait. 

“ Jack,’ said he, as we walked along through 
the dusk on our way home, “I feel better about. 
this. I think we have a chance of getting that 
heifer yet.” 

We were three miles from home, the walking 
was very hard through the half-leg-deep snow, 
and a fine, sifting storm was glooming the wood 
and filling our ears and the track with more of 
it. I was hungry, tired and cross. 

“1 don't 3ee how we are going to do it,” I 
replied. ‘‘She’s miles over here in the wood. We 
can't catch her, we can’t build a trap now, and ! 
if we did, she would break out of it.” ' 

“Yes, but the snow, man, the snow!” said | 
Dick. “Don't you see that it’s coming on 
deeper?" 

“What if it is?” I replied. “It’ll only make | 








on. I think he was saying something about 
the academy boys beating all, but I could not, 
hear. 

“Dick,” I said, “how are you going to do | 
it?” 

Dick leaned on his snow-shovel for a moment, 
and looked at me a little quizivally. ‘Snow- 
shoes,” he said. “I’ve made a pair for each of 
us.” 

Dick’s snow-shoes were remarkable. Each 
was made of two spruce clapboards, five feet 
long and straight-grained, with the thin edges 
faced and lapping each other. At the toe the 
shoe was the full width of the two clapboards, | 
but at the heel the two were drawn together 
80 as to make it but about four inches wide. 

A light cross-bar at the toe and heel added 
strength, and at a point well forward of the 
centre of gravity a wider strip was nailed for the 
foot-fastenings and the tread. Here the toe of 
the snow-shoer was slipped into a leather loop, 
and two cords running from this loop were made 
to pass about the ankle and prevent the shoe 
from dropping off. The lifting of the foot in 
walking raised the toe of the snow-shoe, and it 
slid easily along the snow as the foot was thrust 
forward in striding. 

They were neither skees nor snow-shoes, but 
possessed some of the virtues and many of the 
vices of both. It took a good many odd moments 
of practice to get the “‘hang” of these shoes, but 
we did get it, and even became fairly good 
runners on them. 

To be sure, once in a while a shoe would 
perversely dig toe forward into the snow and 
send the wearer sprawling, but that was small 
harm. One good point in their favor was that 
we could sit on the heels of them and slide 
rapidly down-hill as if on a toboggan; indeed, 
we found this great sport. 

Having become thus proficient, we armed our- 
selves each with a stout noosed rope and set out 
one afternoon for the lurking-place of our game, ' 
only to find that the heifer had abandoned her 
snow-yard, and no trace of her was there. Even 
stout-hearted Dick was discouraged. i 

“I believe she got buried in a drift and is 
frozen to death,” I said, but my chum shook his 
head, and went doggedly searching along the | 
ridges and about the swamps for traces which we 
did not find. 

Chickadees jeered at us from the branches, 
rabbit tracks crisscrossed the swamp drifts, and 
once a red fox stole from the cedars and slipped 
out of sight like an uneasy shadow, but there 
was no sign of the heifer. Mid-afternoon came | 
and found us far into the big wood and well 
weary of fruitless search. 

We had stopped for a moment at the base of a ! 
considerable hill whose northern side was thickly ' 
grown with tall hemlocks. I had leaned my 
back against one of these, and sunk wearily 
into a sitting position on the heels of my snow- 
shoes. 





“Dick,” said 1, “I’m weary of the whole thing. 
The heifer’s dead or moved out of the state. | 
She's a regular minus quantity under the radical | 
sign of this wilderness. Let’s go home.” 

Dick smiled a little at my application of 
mathematics. “I don’t like to be whipped,” 
he said, “but I’ll give up for to-day if you'll 
climb this hill with me and take one last look 
around.” ' 

It was a hard climb through the soft snow | 
under the big hemlocks, but we were glad that | 
we did it. The ridge was sharp, and had been 
cleared a year or two before of a growth of hard 
wood which ran into a group of birches at the 
base. 

Dick was ahead, as usual, and as he peered ' 
over the ridge he suddenly drew back and seized | 
my arm. 

“She’s there!” he said. 

Cautiously we shuftied under some low-hanging 


would break out again with the buck fever, of | 


which I felt symptoms within myself. Now the 
sight of that smooth slope of snow had given me 
what I thought a grand idea, and I hastened to 
express it. 

“Let's coast down on her!” I whispered. 

“Do you think it will work?” asked Dick, 
doubtfully. 


“It’s got to,” I replied. ‘‘There’s thirty rods 


of open snow all about her, and we can reach | 


her so quickly in no other way.” 

This was undeniable, and Dick gave a hurried 
and excited assent. “Goa little to the right of 
her,” he said. “I'll go to the left. Have your 
rope ready, and we will rope her before she 
knows what is after her.”” 

We stole to the edge of the slope, carefully 
adjusted the snow-shoes, and slid gently forward 
together. 

One, two, five, ten rods we made, gathering 
momentum and whirling up a cloud of dry snow 
before the soft swish of our progress reached the 
ear of the heifer. I think then she took us for 
merely a whirl of wind-swept snow, but it must 
have seemed an odd sort of snow-cloud when I 
bumped the stump. 

There was but one stump in the track, and it 
stood but a few inches above the surface, but I 
found it. Dick couldn’t see what happened, and 


I am not sure of the details myself. The rotation 
of the earth on its axis seemed painfully apparent 
to me, and I, with many pairs of snow-shoes, 
revolved in the opposite direction in a mad waltz 
Then I was head foremost in a deep 


for a time. 
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back in dismay, and fell in a confused heap 
in the snow, while the enraged animal plunged 
by. 

Dick was at my side ina moment. ‘Did she 
hurt you?” he asked, as he pulled me to my 
feet. ; 

“Not a bit,” I replied. ‘She would if she had 
hit me, though. Did you hear her breathe? 
She is almost done up. Come on!” 

We put on our platforms, coasted the slope at 
a rush, and were hot on the trail again. The 
tremendous exertion was wearing on the heifer, 
and we steadily closed on her. 

The chase had led us far to the east, and toa 
part of the wood with which I was not familiar, 
so that I was greatly surprised when we pushed 
through a low growth of scrub-oaks and came 
out on a straight, narrow road, down whose 
trodden centre the heifer was rapidly fleeing. 

“What’s this?” I asked. 

“Don’t you know the Taunton Pike?” Dick 
|replied. ‘‘She’s taken to this because the running 
is smooth, but she’s headed for Puckanuck 
village, and we’ll get her there if we can hang to 
it. Take off the snow-shoes. Likely we sha’n't 
need them again, but we must carry them, for 
there’s no telling what she'll do.” 

We were strong, hardy boys, used to football 
and hare and hounds, but the pace we took and 
kept on that Taunton Pike was the most trying 
| thing we ever did. For three miles the narrow 
jtoad stretched straight away, with the heifer 
ever keeping her distance down it, while with 





set faces we kept the pace behind her. We were 
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drift, from which I finaNy crawled, brushed the 
snow from my eyes, and looked about. 
And now, for the second time in our hunting, 


I was moved to untimely laughter, for again | 


Dick had a heifer by the tail. 

Frightened at the sight of my rocket-like 
excursion frum the stump to the drift, she had 
shied in the other direction just as Dick came 
along, and in the collision which followed he, 
true to instinct, had seized what he could lay 
hands on. Now he was grimly holding to it, as 
the two went plunging and sprawling through the 
drifts. 

The snow-shoes still clung to Dick’s feet. 
Their flapping and scraping added to the terror of 


‘ the frantic animal, and kept Dick from getting a 


foothold as he swung and scrambled. Now he 
was buried from sight, and again he emerged 
from the foam of snow as vigorous leaps of the 
heifer brought him to view. 

At was such a sight as the big wood had never 
seen before, but it did not last long, for, with a 


particularly frantic effort, the heifer won loose. | 


While Dick still rolled in the soft snow, she went. 
diving in great leaps along the valley. 

Dick shook himself free from the snow and 
refastened his snow-shoes with astonishing 
rapidity. 

“Come on!” he shoated. 
got her!” 

This did not seem an accurate statement, but 
I did not stop to argue the matter. I scrambled 
to my feet, and readjusted my snow-shoes. 
Then, with long, skating strides, we followed 
where the game, in great leaps, led us along the 
valley. 

Then followed a long and arduous chase in 


“Come on! we've 


which wit was matched against instinct and! 


human endurance against brute strength, and 
for hours neither won. 

The snow was so deep that the heifer fairly 
wallowed in it, but her long, lithe leaps carried 


matters worse. She can go faster than we in| hemlock boughs and looked down. The deep 

the snow, no matter how deep it is.”” | snow had covered most of the stumps and young 
“We shall see about that,"’ said Dick. ‘growth on the side of the hill, but at the base 
During the next two weeks storm piled upon ; the young sprouts of birch shot up through it, 

storm, and when the weather finally broke sharp | and there, “‘yarded” as before, was our missing 

and cold with a bright sun and a brisk northwest | heifer. 

wind, the tine snow blew in clouds through fields | She looked a little larger and a little leaner 

where fences were covered far from sight, piled | than before, but showed the same wild eye and 

great drifts in the roads, and was waist-deep in | untamed set of the head. She did not appear to 

the woods, where it lay level and soft. ! suspect our presence, but stood quietly browsing 
“Guess ye've got to give up the heifer for this j the birch twigs. How our hearts beat, and our 

winter. aint ye?” called Farmer Dickerman | weariness was forgotten at that sight! 

next day, as his road-breaking team plunged by Yet thirty rods of deep snow lay between us, 

where Dick was shovelling his paths. ‘ and there was no way of stealing nearer unseen, 
“Not much!” called Dick. “This is just what | for the clearing was open all about her. 

I’ve been waiting for.” “How shall we get at her?” queried Dick, all 
Farmer Dickerman shouk his head as he drove | trembling with excitement. Indeed, I feared he 





|her rapidly along, and for a space we would 
; lose sight of her. Then she would weary and 
' let us approach again. 

She found the shallow places in the snow by 
' instinct, and followed the bare, wind-swept ridge- 
| tops, so that we often had to stop and take off 
our encumbering platforms. Once we cornered 
her where a ridge ended in a bare, steep bluff, 
and here we should have caught her. 

We separated a little and approached her 
| warily, rope in hand, each with the loop ready 
to throw. 

She poised once on the summit as if to leap, 
then turned, put her head low, and charged 
down the slope straight at me. 

I ought to have roped her then and there, but 
she came on 80 fiercely that I lost nerve, stepped 





well spent when we reached the Mount Hunger 
farm, but our fighting blood was stirred to its 
depths, and we would have dropped in our tracks 
rather than give up. 

Here we found unexpected aid in the collie dog, 
which ran out and headed the heifer off. She 
wasted precious moments with him, and even 
turned back for a moment, but as we rapidly 
came up, she charged the dog and again went 
on, 

Now we had gained greatly, and could hear 
her labored breathing and see that she staggered 
a little as she ran. But that was not much, after 
all, for so did we. 

The Mount Hunger farmer came out of his 
barn and stared, with open mouth, as we went. 
on, and it was a strange procession which came 
through the gathering dusk to the outskirts of 
Puckanuck village. Everybody came to doors 
and windows to see the wild-eyed heifer plunging 
and staggering on, followed by Dick and me 
in single file, white with weariness, and with 
our queer snow-shoes tucked under our arms; 
and it seemed as if half the town joined the 
chase. 

‘The hubbub of dogs and following men and 
boys spurred the heifer to a last exertion, and 
she led the crowd well to the top of Puckanuck 
hill, where she was headed off. Then she made 
herself famous for all time in Puckanuck annals 
by charging and upsetting Billy Billson, who 
was the strongest and heaviest man in the village. 
Finally, she came down the hill, scattering her 
pursuers right and left. 

To this day I am remembered in Puckanuck 
as the boy who, single-handed, caught and threw 
Dickerman’s wild heifer. Yet the greatness 
was thrust upon me. ° 

I was simply too much exhausted with the 
five hours’ chase to get out of her way, and so it 
happened when she charged me, I could merely 
grasp her by the muzzle and one horn. I swayed 
to one side with weakness, and both of us fell to 
the ground together. 

Two hours later, under the pale February 
moon, we led this heifer, as we had led the other 
one, to the door of Farmer Dickerman’s barn, and 
were met by the old gentleman himself, lantern 
in hand. 

For a moment he held the light high above his 
head, staring at us. 

“What's this?” he said finally. “Not that 
other wild heifer? Well, well, I vummy! 
Caught her where? In Puckanuck village? 
Chased her out of the big wood on them boards? 
Clean beat out, aint ye! Well, well, 1 do 
vummy! You ’cademy boys beat all!” 

And he paid us the five dollars with perfect 
cheerfulness, 
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‘THE YOUTH'S COMPANION 


AN ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER) 
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Current Topics. 


The Agricultural Department in Wash- 
ington bas a machine for taking continuous 
photographs of growing plants. It works auto- 
matically, taking a picture each hour, and during 
the night an electric light is thrown into circuit 
as the exposures are made. 

It is doubtless an indiscretion for a public 
man to say privately what would cause trouble 
if spoken openly. But the man who gives to 
the world what has been said to him in private 
confidence commits something more than an 
indiseretion, and little less than a crime. 

“Avoid frowsiness, avoid slang, avoid 
gum; avoid onion, tobacco, drug and drink 
habits,” makes the substance of a printed placard | 
in the clerks’ lunch room of a famous department | 
store, The advice is a seven-branched candle 
stick, able to lighten many a pathway that is now | 
in shadow. 










. t 
Newsboys on a strike suggested a settle , 


ment by arbitration. When the street adopts as | 
a working theory an idea elaborated by legislators, 
diplomatists, editors, moralists, it is plain that 
the abstract is giving place to the practical. No 
one will deny that a newsboy is the embodiment 
of the practical. 





More pianos were shipped from Chicago ! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


than the company can employ. This is the way ‘and are greater than those inherent in the pro- 
they are met: Every girl who applies is ques- | posed change. In the one humanity is outraged. 
tioned as to her aye, education, residence. ‘These | In the other it is honored; and ubedience to the 
facts are filed for future reference, and she is | “higher law” not only neutralizes many an evil, 
advised to Gall again at the end of four months | but it ennobles business life. 

should she not before that time hear from the 
company. ‘The majority of the applicants never 
call a second time. There are some, however, 
who are persistent and call a third and even a 
fourth time. The applicant must appear in 
person, and this is a test of perseverance, which 
is a quality held in esteem by the company, and 
other things being equal, is likely to lead to an 


engagement. 
—__—_<+o+—___ 
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A GOLDEN HOPE. 


Whatever with the past has gone, 
The beat is always yet to come. 
Lucy Larcom. 


+0» —____ 


The Human Rubbish-Heap. 


HE publication of General Booth’s 
“Through Darkest England,’’ several 
years ago, gave currency to the striking 

phrase, “the submerged tenth.” It will not do 
to construe the phrase too strictly, but certainly 
| it expresses a gruesome and ominous fact. 

j At the bottom of our social structure there is a 
stratum of “the bad.” This term is used here 
not in the sense of moral reprobation, but in 
the sense in which it is used, for example, of 
castings that come from the molds defective. In 


been treacherously dealt with and cruelly used ; Eis Sets Oe will question bas Souene 
but he lacks the qualities which hig own nation ; hat @ certain stratum of humanity is bad. It is 
admires in @ public man, | composed of the imbecile, the incompetent, the 

He has a strong but not a handsome face. His vicious and the criminal. It is found in all our 
figure is bent, He has quiet dienity but lacks a! great cities, but it is found also in the sinaller 
commanding presence. His manner is cold and | towns, and even in the SOUtEN, 1eits sort of 
reserved. I{is emotions are generally under the and is the perpetual 
oes eet a and bearing j Perhaps we ought to say that it is a constant 

The French are an excitable people who like j feauite bad element, of oun, elvilization, Every 
melodrama in their public life. Dreyfus is not a, community has its “rubbish-heap,"’ large or small. 
man capable of striking an attitude and posing | 
before them as the victim of conspiracy and 
oppression who has baffled and triumphed glori- | 
ously over his enemies. He neither appeals to 


DUTY. 


Life ts divine when duty is a joy. 
Selected. 


—_—__+ 





Dreyfus at Rennes. 


USTICE may be done at Rennes, but 
Dreyfus will never be a national hero. , 

The world will probably pity him, and: 
Frenchmen may reluctantly admit that he has 











+ human rubbish-heap; 





a larger fact than is indicated above. 
all the etforts of society to reduce it, through 
the work of churches, Sunday- 
reform organizations and a multitude of other 





‘hool missions, | 





But the phrase, “the submerged tenth,” covers 
For despite | 
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not been anything to interest the people in this 
republic or in American ways, but abounding 
influences to prejudice them against us as 
invaders. Yet they welcomed our troops, and 
with the name of Washington on their lips, 
have since asked to be taught our language and 
to adopt our institutions. 

Althouzh not the best phases of American 
character have been presented to them in the 
persons of all of our soldiers, they have not 
changed their attitude toward the United States, 
and have lately celebrated with expressions of 
gratification the first anniversary of the landing 
of our troops. They are eayer to be taught by 
teachers from the United States in the schools 
established for them, and are keenly anxious to 
become Americans. 

The contidence of the Porto Ricans is touching 
in its absolute character, and should certainly 
be sympathetically met by the government and 
people of the United States. They should not 
appeal in vain for American assistance in their 
hour of need, nor for American education, en- 
couragement and development. 


——___~++1 





Took Himself to Pieces. 


ENERAL NICOLLS of New Orleans was 
well known throughout the Southern 
States as one of the bravest officers in 
the Confederate army. He erificed an 








‘accompaniment and foil of our fair civilization, | CY) @ Tee and an arm to the eause whieh he 


believed just, and came out of the war as he 
red, “only balf of a man.” But the half 
left enjoyed a joke as keenly as ever. 
replaced the lost members so successfully 
that nobody who was ignorant of his misfortune 
could detect it. 

The general often told the following story: 

Stopping at an hotel in Mobile a negro boy was 
detailed to belp him prepare for bed. After his 
big was unpacked, and his coat laid aside, he 






te the West and Southwest in the last three | their imaginations nor excites their emotions. ‘ age a é rasta | - 
a than in nes ‘ears preceding, The | ‘The pathos of his lot does not touch their hearts mcles ie str BLL Ot Tuurinan Swat Is only 
years pl ME by There is a constant pro- 


| and induce hero-worship. Even when convinced slightly Giminished . ; 
great crops of last year paid off a large per cent. | BAC 1 aut i Pio duction of “the bad.’? They are recruited from 
of the farm mortgages. This year’s prosperity | Of his innocence they will look upon him as an 
2 7 | 





said: “Now, Sain, take off my leg.” 

Sam stared speechless. 

“Don't know yet bow to take off legs, eh? 
Now, look here!” 


H perity the cradle. Besides, they are scarcely more 
adds long-desired luxuries. The progression is | than touched by most of the reformative and 


moralizing enterprises that have been mentioned. 

Here is the great sociolugical problem that 
confronts us: How shall we effectively deal 
with “the submerged tenth?” ILow shall we 
reduce the “human rubbish-heap?”” How shall 
we check the production of “the bad?” These 
are questions to make boys and girls and men 
and women—think, 


in the right direction. Pianos ornament homes 
that are paid for; they distigure many a home 
that is not. 


There is such a thing as getting on the 
right side of a tornado, the right side being the 
north side. The rule drafted by metevrulozists 
is to face the apprvaching cloud and then flee to | 
the right. Take refuge ina cellar or cave, throw | 


unfortunate Jew, who has 
nearly hounded to death. 
Americans may judge of him differently, but 
Frenchmen are strangely and perversely indif- 
ferent to either English or American opinion. 
They can never make a popular idol of a scape 
goat for the crimes of military intriguers. Their 
heroes must be men of action, with a vainglorious 
faith in their own destiny, with a theatrical air 
and with fascinations of personality. Dreyfus 


been baited and 








He unscrewed the leg, and keeping it carefully 
covered with its long, black stocking, laid it aside. 
“Now, take off this arm.” 
, Sah! no si Nebber took off no gen- 
thim’s ahm in my life!” gasped Sam, turning gray 












; with terror. 


“You're a pretty valet. Nothing easier.” The 
arm was taken off and laid beside the leg on the 
table, and the general prepared for sleep and got 
into bed. 

“Ob, by the way! We’d better take an eye out!” 


yourself on the ground and cling to a stake or | as he is seen at Kennes is merely, in their eye bad ears He took it out. Sam backed to the door, afraid 
stump. ‘This is the surest means of escaping or , a poor dupe who has suffered until the iron has to turn his back on the terrible guest, who 
surviving what as yet no human power can | entered into his soul. The War. stretched himself sleepily, and then said: 


mitigate or prevent. 

The improper use of hypnotic power | 
may induce mental deterioration or even insanity. 
This power. which may yield a specialist impor- 
tant results and do the subject no harm, easily 
works ious mischief when ignorant or desi 
ing men make it serve their pleasure or their 
profit. Where good judgment does not control 
and limit the application of hypnotic intluence, 
the law ought to intervene to restrict its exercise 
and to protect unthinking or venturesome persons 
from the grave dangers connected with it. 


Great improvement in public reads is 
sure to attend and follow the multiplication of , 
automobiles. One writer predicts that “before 
the end of 1900, the total mileage of macadam 
and asphalt will be increased by fully one 
hundred per cent.” More than $00,000,000. is 
said to be pledged already to the manufacture of 
this class of vehicles. ‘Till the storage battery is 
perfected and cheapened, the means of propulsion 
are practically limited to gas engines and petro- 
leum products. 















A report reached a distant British colony | 
that Queen Victoria had reviewed troops at | 
Aldershot on the previous Sunday. Surprise 


At the time of writing this article Dreyfus's 
trial is not completed. Should he be acquitted 


his resignation from the army will probably | 


follow, and years of exile in England. Evil 
passions have been excited by the prolonged 
excitement of the Dreyfus affair. The Jews in 
France will not benetit by his acquittal. 
will be more vehemently disliked because he has 
been misjudged and cruelly wronged. 

In any event Dreyfus will not have suffered 
in vain. Militarism will never again be the 
blind, unreasoning force which it has been in 
France. Justice and merey, those grand Hebraic 
virtues of the ancient Scriptures, will have a 
deeper meaning throughout the world in conse- 
quence of the wrongs suffered by this patient, 
unhappy Alsatian Jew. 


———<+e>—___ 


Cruelty to Shop-Girls. 


EDICAL authorities generally azree that 
it is cruel to compel shop-girls to stand 
all day, and that serious forms of disease 

can be traced to the practice. Nearly twenty 
years ayo, a leading English medical journal—the 
London Lancet—tried to correct it and published 








a list of the employers who persisted in the! 


system. In this country public sentiment has 


They | 


and regret at such a departure from her custom | jeen often appealed to, shoppers have sometimes 
of observing the Lord’s day were natural. Asa codperated to refuse to buy at stores where the 
matter of fact, the telegraph was at fault. The | girls were not allowed seats, and in at least one 
review occurred on Monday. Of how many | state a law has been passed to compel employers 
reigning monarchs could it be said that, like the ! to give women clerks seats that can be used when 
queen, their regard for the day of rest is both | opportunity is given. 
consistent and a matter of general knowledge? | ‘The British Parliament, at its recent s 
Faithful to her obligations to her subjects, the had under consideration two “Seats for Shop 
queen is true to her obligations to the King of \ssistants” bills, one applying to Scotland, and 
kings—her loyally acknowledged sovereign, the other to England and Ireland. ‘The Scotch 
- == bill was defeated, but the other passed. the 

The Jains of India ayree with the Bud- Commons without opposition, and received thé 
dhists in disallowing those Brahmanical cere-| support of the Lords by a large major Lord 
monies which involve the destruction of life. Salisbury opposed the measure, promising the 
Being rigid vegetarians, they take extreme pains | appointment of a commission to consider it, if 
not to injure any living creature. They may drive | the bill were withdrawn, 

a snake out of the house, but th ire its life.! The chief argument used against the dill in 
A rajah or prince of this persuasion says: “We, Parliament was that if would work hardship to 
endeavor to avoid even green vegetables, under, the girls, because their employers, rather than 
the idea that cutting the plant may hurt it. We give them seats, would {ill their places with men ; 
would not needlessly pluck a leaf from a tree, but the fact that men’s waxes are higher than 
Jest the tree should possibly feel pain.’ Similar women’s will prevent such a change. 

Was the superstition of a kindergartner, who Some of the shopkeepers who held meetings 
taught the children that when it was necessai 
to pull up garden weeds, they should be carefully 
replanted in some other place! 

The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany employs many girls. heir duties are’ 
chietly to file despateh and perform = such 
routine ofice work as requires little skill. In 
spite of the fact that the wages paid are very 
sinall, there are always many more applicants | 






































may yet find it working to their advantaze. 
Girls whose physical strength is not needlessly 





must be in the best condition to serve their 
employers. Tired) bodies make tired) minds, 
They hinder activity and thoroughness in-store 
duties, and prevent alertness in the treatment of 
customers, 

The evils of the present system are apparent, 

















and wrote letters to protest against the measure ' 


| wasted by being compelled to stand all the day | 


has been suceessful. The Secretary of 
War feels justitied in saying that before 
the end of the rainy season in the Philippine 


R ECRUITING for the new volunteer anny 


fifty thousand American troops in the field. 
The President believes that the force will be 
suflicient to end the war. Otherwise he would 
have called for a larger number of soldiers, 

It is a matter of common comment that the 
| people are tired of the conflict, and wish to see 
it ended. Those who regard the war as an 
immoral attack upon a people who deserve their 
independence have been reénforced by politicians 
who think they see in the Philippine diniculty 
an opportunity for party success. Beside these 
two classes are many supporters of the adininis- 
tration who are apprehensive lest their political 
opponents are correct in their estimate of the 
effect of the war upon the result of future 
elections. 

; On the other side there is no enthusiasm for 
‘the war. It is merely regarded as a painful 
(national duty. The number of those who would 
withdraw the army and navy and leave the 








Filipinos to decide their own fate is probably 


; very sinall, Unless the body of the people 
should accept their opinion, the only practicable 
course is to prosecute the war vigorously and to: 
end it quickly. 

Carrying on a distant war, carrying’ on any 
war, is new business to the American people. 
They do not like it, and only accept its cruel, 
distasteful burdens when they must. Must is 
jan uncomfortable word in its relation to some 
of the experiences of life. 
citizen cannot see how a proud nation cain 
perform the duty to the world which it 
undertook in the ‘Treaty of Paris, without first 
overcoming Opposition to its authority in the 
Philippines. It is here that the imperative most 
seems tu force acquiescence. 











| —__+ 


The Porto Ricans. 
| Th terrible tornado which lately devastated 








' tuany of the West India Islands w 
i ticularly severe in Porto Rico, Great 
damage was done and many lives were lost. 





| ‘The appeal for substantial help to relieve the | 


distress that followed is one that should be 
heeded, not only on grounds of general humanity, 
but because of the attitude of the people of the 
island toward this country. 

‘The eager welcome which has been extended 
by them to American schools, and indeed to all 
that is good and beneficent in our rule, is almost 
unprecedented in its character, ‘The Americans 
arrived suddenly off the Porto Rican shores in 
| the summer of yas enemies of the Sj 
{masters of the island. Previously there had 












Islands—the first of November — there will be } 


Many a peace-loving | 


Spar | 








| 
| 





hh | 





Now, Sam, take off my head!” 
Sam rushed out of the room to the oftiee, and 


jcould only find strength to gasp out, “It's de 


debbil heself, sah! He's taken his 
in room fohty-eight !" 

The man who has the nerve to make a joke of 
his sacrifices in any cause, is very sure of sym- 
pathy and approval. 





self to pieces 








——_~e>—__—_ 


Working off the Froth. 


i VERY readable article of twenty-one pages 
A in the Association Outlook treats of “Boys 
and Camps, ete.,” in a reminiscent str: 
The writer, Mr. E. M. Robinson, pre: 
with a good deal of vivacity the case of wide- 
little fellows who are too full to behave themselves 
with decorum “in meeting,” and he evidently 


‘ain, 


















| believes that the homa-opathic treatment is better 


than none, if not the best. 

He tells of two hundred lads, delegates to a 
“Boys’ Conference,” assembled by their superin- 
tendent on the steps of a chureh to be photo- 
graphed ina group. Not one of them would keep 
sul, A spirit of gigeling fun swayed the company, 
and pokes and nnd nd a running fire of jibes 
and jokes made the view before the camera a 
mere confusion of wagging heads and bodies. 

The operator begged and coaxed and exborted 
in vain, He might as well have talked to a lot of 
English sparrows. Then their leader stepped out 
in front of them and shouted: 

“Boys, let's give the conference yell!” 

The boys gave it with right good- will—all 
together, 

“Bah,” said the leader, 
that. Now!” 

Another yell that discounted the first decidedly. 

“No, it won't do,” exclaimed the leader, “You 
must give it louder.’ And the little fellows. 
screamed as if they would split their lings. 

“Th better, but once more and you'll bave it 
perfee 

This time the boys fairly outdid themselves, and 
when they had done “there wasn't another yell 
left in them.” 
Now hark! 





















‘you can do better than 












Keep still a minute,” the leader 
said. holding up his finger, And the instantancous: 
picture that the watehful photographer then took, 
showed that not a single sitter had moved. 

Mr. Robinson relates how be managed once, 
when it fell to his Jot to conduct service at “the 
re ar evening meeting” in camp. He was a 
ranger to the boys, and when he tried to start 
the singing they only snickered and “cut didoes.” 

Hymn after by mn was struck up, but they would 
not join in. Every boy seemed to be possessed 
of an imp of restlessness that obliged him to 
whisper and grin and giggle and pineh his seat- 
mate. “Nearer, my God, to Thee” broke down 
mise ina peal of laughter. The young leader 
was nonplussed., Finally he sald: 

“What's the matter with you boys to-night 2?” 

“Dom't Know the tunes.” 

“Well, what tunes do you know 2" 

A pause, and one little wag piped up, “We 
know ‘On the Bowery.” 

“Sing it, then,” 

And all the boys pitched in and sung it, with an 
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inetion. They were astonished and deHghted at 

the Iberty given them, and did their gleeful best. 

“What else do you know?" 

And off they went in the swinging strains of 
“After the Ball.” 

“Any other tunes you know?” 

“We know ‘Forty-nine Bottles Hangin’ in the 
Well,’”? and the song followed in full chorus, 
without a break. 

“Do you know ‘My Country ’tis of Thee?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

And they all sang it, and sang it well. 

By that time the lads had worked off their wild 
spirits, and had forgotten to tickle and pinch each 
other, and when the leader gave out ‘Nearer, my 
God, to Thee” again he found they knew it well 
enough. 

After that they gave him no more trouble, but 
continued quiet and attentive through the exer- 
eises of an earnest and interesting meeting. 

‘We would not advise any one to experiment in 
this line unless sure that the circumstances are 
the same or similar, nor is it a safe doctrine that 
“the end justifies the means ;” but as in the cases 
just related, it is generally true that little serious 
use can be made of an effervescent crowd of 
boys until they have worked off their froth. Or 
perhaps Mr. Robinson’s own descriptive figure is 
the better one. They were running-over full, he 
says, and “had to be bailed out.” 


—— 


HIS CROSS. 


There {s a story of an envious tailor current 
with the French peasantry. He fancied that his 
neighbor, who received a pension for the loss of 
an arm incurred while fighting for his country, was 
better off than himself. Both men went to pay 
their rent on the same day. 

“That's a lucky man,” sald the tailor to the 
landlord. “He gets well paid for his .rm.” 

“But who would be willing to part with an arm, 
even if he were paid for it?” said the landlord. 

“TI would,” declared the tailor. 

“You!” cried the landlord. “Why, man, you 
wouldn't be willing to bear anything of the sort, 
no matter how much you were paid for it.” 

“I wish some one would try me.” 

“Now, see here,” sald the landlord, who had 
studied human nature, “I'll tell you what, if 
you'll wear even so much as a chalk-mark on your 
back I'll remit your rent as long as you wear it 
on your coat so it can be seen, the condition 
being that you tell no one why it is there.” 

“Agreed,” said the tailor, eagerly. ‘‘That’s an 
easy way to pay rent!” 

So the chalk-mark in the form of a cross was 
made on the back of his coat, and the delighted 
tailor sallied forth upon the street. 

Strangers and acquaintances hailed him to tell 
him of the mark on his back. Jokes were made 
at his expense, children laughed and pointed at 
him, and his wife annoyed him with questions, 
and with conjugal famillarity told bim he.was a 
fool. The usualiy amiable man grew surly and 
morose; he shunned men, women and children, 
and frequented back streets. Before the week 
was up the tailor found himself embroiled in a 
quarrel with his best friend, his wife had threat- 
ened to leave his house, and he considered himself 
miserable and ill-used. 

Finally, one night he took off his coat and rubbed 
out the chalk-mark and said, “There! I would 
not wear that cross on my back another week, no, 
not if I could have all the money there is in Paris!” 


——- +0 —__ 


A LAWYER'S JOKES. 


Many lawyers are accustomed to relieve the 
practice of their profession with merry jests. 
There was one famous lawyer of Philadelphia, 
Judge Peters, who began his career with a joke, 
and is said to have ended it in the same way, 
although most of his jests were of a mild and 
gentle sort, and not at all uproarious—and they 
were often at his own expense. 

A Philadelphia paper relates that immediately 
after his admission to the bar, and while still 
very young, Mr. Peters “hung out his shingle” in 
the shape of a sign in which these words were 
inscribed: 

RICHARD PETERS, ATTURNEY-AT-LAW. 
BUSINESS DONE HERE AT HALF PRICE. 
(XN. B.—HALF DONE.) 


He averred that his sign drew him so much 
business at the very start that he was soon able 
to charge full rates and guarantee thorough 
attention to business. His friends, however, 
declare that he never did anything otherwise than 
thoroughly. In his last years, Judge Peters, 
being much interested in real estate, attempted 
to develop a suburban tract which he owned, and 
to encourage it he put up on the ground & pian of 
the locality, covering it, on a post, with a carefuly 
constructed glass case. He was asked why he did 
that. 

“Oh,” he said, “if I leave it exposea every 
hunter who comes along will riddle it with anot— 
and then everybody will see through my plan!” 

The scheme did not succeed, and some one 
advised him to have the property officially lai 
out, which had never been done, 

“All right,” said the judge, “it’s time to lay it 
out. It’s been dead long enough!” 


~~» 


A SECOND SIGHT. 


A story is told of Dorothea Dix, who forty years 
ago did good work in the prisons and jails of this 
country. She became interested in one woman 
condemned to serve out a sentence of ten years, 
and tried in vain to reach and touch her heart. 
She remained stolid and immovable, unaffected 
by either kindness or reproof. 

One day Miss Dix saw her eyes lighten when 
she entered her cell; they were fixed on a little 
pray of rose-geranium leaves which the good 
Quakeress had pinned on her breast. Miss Dix 
fe it to her. The woman broke into an eager 
laugh, 


The next time the visitor came sho brought a 





THE YOUTH'’S 


wooden tray full of earth, which she placed in the 
window of the cell, and a half dozen slips of 
flowers. Two years later she wrote to a friend: 

“C. isa human being. I found the key. I think 
I can help her.” 

The old Scotch believed that certain persons 
were gifted with a second sight, which enabled 
them to read in each person’s face their future. 
Thc sight which cnabled this helper of mankind 
to see the possibilities of good in others was a 
keen spiritual perception that had been fostered 
and strengthened by her charity and patience in 
dealing with the degenerate souls for whom she 
gave her life. 


A FAMILY QUARREL. 


Family quarrels are always tragic for those 
concerned, but for outsiders they occasionally 
contain an element of comedy. This is certainly 
true of sundry families of the most primitive type. 
We quote a single instance from ‘‘ Under the 
African Sun,” by W. J. Ansorge, a medical officer 
in the British service. 


Imam Abdalla Effendi, a Sudanese officer in 
command at Kibero, had seven wives and five 
children. I was sent to enforce a judicial decision 
in favor of one of his wives, who had lately been 
divorced and demanded her dowry back. 

He at once told _me how his undutiful wife, 
instead of serving him with dinner, had thrown it 
at his head, and how, under the great provocation, 
he had divorced the woman. I told him I had 
not come tg hear an argument, but simply to 
enforce a sentence. As a specimen of what one 
has to put up with from the natives, I give a few 
sentences of what was said on the occasion. 

I: You are to refund this woman her dowry. 

He: Heaven knows I have done so already. 

She: It’s a lie! He has only given me eight 
yards of silk. 

He: Leall Heaven to witness. I have nothing. 

She: It’s a lie! He has cows, posts and sheep. 

And so the squabble went on. I insisted. Imam 
trembled for his best cow, and finally I suggested 
five sheep as an aj ppropriate amount, and told 
him that if he selected the worst in his flock the 
woman should have the cow. Frightened at this, 
Imam brought out five beautiful animals, and 
wiping the perspiration from his face, he entreated 
the woman to accept them and depart. This she 
was graciously pleased to do. 








HARDLY MUSICAL. 


“What man has done, man can do,” is a good 
motto, but it needs to be interpreted in the light 
of common sense. Every now and then we hear 
of a man who takes it to mean that a little 
perseverance will make a Newton or a Beethoven 
out of the stupidest of us. 

Here is a story connected with Liddell, the 
somewhat overpositive Dean of Christ Church, 
borrowed from “The Spectator.” 

Doctor Corfe, the organist of Christ Church, was 
at this time sorely plagued by one of the choirmen, 


whose “alto” singing was miserably bad. He 
came to the dean. 


“Mr. Dean, I really cannot have that man 
singing any longer. He spoils the whole choir. 
If ony he sang ‘bass,’ it would not so much 


matter, but such an ‘alto’ is intolerable.” 

“Very well, Doctor Corfe,” said the dean, “1 will 
deal with the matter.” 

So the choirman was sent for. 

“Doctor Corfe complains of your slinging, and 
says he cannot have you Singing ‘alto’ any longer ; 
but that it would not be so bad eyo sang ‘bass.’ 
noe the future, therefore, be good enough to sing 
‘bass.’”” 

“But, Mr. Dean, I cannot sing ‘bass,’ ” rejoined | 
the man. { 
“Well,” answered Liddell, “I am no musician, 

but sing ‘bass’ you must! Good morning.” 

And for many a year afterward, as can be but 
too well remembered, the man sang “bass’’ till he 
was finally shelved. 


SOMEWHAT CHANGED. 





It is difficult for those who understand but one | 
language to realize that a translation of a work in | 
an alien tongue is not equal to the original. An 
odd experiment was made not long ago by an 
English writer, the result of which will be read 
with interest, and by many with surprise. 


He wrote a four-line epigram, asked a friend to 
translate it into Latin, and sent the Latin to 
another friend with the request that he turn it 
back into English. This English version was 
turned by another into French. The process went 
on until the lines had passed through Greek, 
English, German, English, Persian, English. The 
first English version may be compared with the 
final translation: . | 








1 
Theard that 8. would write my “Life” 
‘When I gave up my breath. 
I felt that this indeed would add 
Anew delight todeath. gg, 1, 
v1. 
He—Dear, in my song you een shall live, 
el” 


‘Though under earth you 


She—“Al! had you now that grace to give 


Ishould not need todie.” ——g, g, 


THE FIRST PRIZE. 


A reflection not altogether without value to 
such feminine scribes as have not yet found their 
public, is contained in a remark made at a recent 
dinner in London, where two hundred literary 
women met one another. Says the London 
Outlook : 


As the extremely well-dressed crowd surged 
and swayed round the platform after the recita- 
tion which followed the dinner, a young woman 
ventured to remark to one of the “old hands” 
upon the exceedingly prosperous appearance of 
several of the literary women. 

“Bless you!” was the quick response. “That is 
not literature—it is husbands!” 





A HOODED ADDER. 


When Tom Hood was passing his honeymoon in 
the country, he killed an adder one day. 
“Tell your father,” he wrote to his wife’s sister, 


in describing the incident, “that they are called 
adders because two and two together make four.” 


AFTER listening to a parliamentary candidate’s 
fervid appeal, a shrewd old farmer was asked 





what he thought of the speech. His reply was, 
“Well, I dinna ken, but I think six hours’ rain 
would ha’ done us a deal mair guid.” 


COMPANION. 


Dental School of Harvard University, | 


BOSTON, 
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BREAKING THE JAM 
BY THEODORE ROBERTS 

The cant-dogs clank, and the axes gleam, 
And the bushes are black by the swollen stream; | 
The ice swings down to the tumbled dam, 
The planking sags, and the stringers rend ; 
The great logs jostle and grind and jam,— 
They’ve locked the channel behind “the bend.” 


“Now where Is the man who will come with me 
To worry the logs and chop the key?” 
The boss looks round at bis sturdy crew, 
And “Singing Bob” steps up with a smile— 
“I'm ’most as sure on my feet as you, 
An’ I guess we can hustle the thing in style!” 





With axe and peevy they run across. 

The little waterspouts leap and toss; 

‘The light sticks twirl and the big sticks grind, 
And Bob, as he runs, begins to sing, 

With never a glance at his chums bebind, 
The key is found and the axes swing. 


Punk punk—punk punk—despite the roar 
The chant of the axes beats to shore, 

The choppers’ arms have a rhythmic lift— 
Fearless, as tho’ they did not know 

That the river is mad, and the logs are drift, 
And the twisting currents snarl below. 


The deed isdone! With a plunging leap 
The torn logs start from their angered sleep, 
Across the tumult of maddened things 

Bob and the boss come sprinting back, 

As if their cowhide boots had wings, 

Or a running jam were a cinder-track. 


-— — —~ee—— 


Do Eminent Men Believe in 

Christianity ? 

WO young men sat disputing one 
evening last June on the steps 
of their college dormitory. They | 
were seniors, on the eve of grad- | 
uation, and both were filled with 
the importance of their own 
views. 

“I, for one,” said the younger, “have no use | 
for Christianity. It might do for savages, or 
even for the better class of Filipinos. If you 
believe in the trolley-car, you have outlived the 
tenets of Christ. Modern science has gone 
beyond them.” 

His companion, the son of a clergyman, had 
almost lost his father’s faith during his college 
career; yet he was not absolutely convinced of 
its worthlessness. ‘.\ few great men still believe 
in Christ,” he ventured, mildly. “His teachings 
have been the foundation of modern civilization.” 

“Pooh!” sneered the younger man. “Buddha 
paved the way for Christ, and Christ has built 
the foundation for a higher creed. I tell you,d 
the men of the best intelligence in this country 
don’t believe in Christianity.” 

Is this a true statement? At any rate, it is 
not a new one, and it demands to be answered 
with facts, which are the most effective argu- 
ments. The Christian Herald recently 
addressed letters to the leading men of the 
nation, asking them if they were believers in 
Christ. Senators, ambassadors, sailors, soldiers 
and business men, eminent in their respective 
stations, have responded. The following were 
some of the first to reply. 

President McKinley wrote, “My belief em- 
braces the divinity of Christ and a recognition 
of Christianity as the mightiest factor in the 
world’s civilization.” 

Six cabinet ministers aftirmed that they were 
firm believers in the transcendent value of Chris- 
tianity. Three justices of the United States 
Supreme Court announced their belief in the 
Christian faith, Chief Justice Fuller being among 
the number. Every naval officer who was 
interrogated responded atlirmatively. Admiral 
Sampson said, “I claim to be a friend of Chris- 
tianity. 1 was thus brought up and thus taught 
to believe. I have never had occasion to 
change my belief." In fact, all the heroes of 
Santiago and Manila acknowledge allegiance to 
Christianity. 

‘The army makes a remarkable showing. 
Miles, Shafter, Brooke, Flagler, Corbin, Stern- 
berg, Breckinridge, Howard, and a host of other 
high officers explicitly declare their faith. The 
chief of engineers writes, “I fully believe in 
the divinity of the Saviour and the surpassing 
potency of Christianity.” 

The majority of the United States Senate 
uphold Christianity. The same may be said of 
the House. Senator Tillman of South Carolina 
thinks “he wouki be a fool who should deny the 
beneficent influence of the Christian religion.” 
Senator Jones of Arkansas says, “I am a firm 
believer in the Christian religion, in the immortal- 
ity of the soul and in the beneficence and wisdom 
of an all-ewise God, and but for this belief thi: 
life. in my opinion, would not be worth living.” 

Marshall Field of Chicago and Mr. Wanamaker 
of Philadelphia are typical of the leading business 
‘en who believe in God, Nearly every university | 
and college president is a representative for | 
Christianity. The Chinese minister and the | 
i nbassador recognize the ‘potency of | 
ian religion as a civiliziug influence.” | 














































| Seared look, and the three passenge 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


When all the answers are in, it is thought that 


i ninety-nine hundredths of those who represent 


the highest intelligence and success in this country 
will have declared their professed belief in Christ 


| and in the principles taught by Him. 


Such testimony ought not to be overlooked by 


: the young men who think it a sign of cleverness 


to boast of unbelief. It is rather the sign of 
a mental condition less acveptable to conceit. 
Science to-day, in common with the eminent men 
whose names have been given, accepts as the 
strongest force in the moral development of the 
race, the influence of the marvellous life by 
which the fatherhood of God has been declared 
to men. Here science is not agnostic. In its 
own deliberate way it accepts the facts of 
Christianity, and acknowledges its renovating 
power and its domination in modern civilization. 


———<0>—___ 


Animals’ Memory. 


ONSIEUR HENRI DE PARVILLE, a 
M French writer, has collected instances of 
animal intelligence, many of which are 
of a character to indicate that animals 
always remember things which have become 
habitual with them. In many cases they remember 
a single kindness or 3 single unkindness, and 
treat the author of it accordingly ; but the habitual 
thing may be said to be always remembered, and 
the unaccustomed thing only occasionally. 
Monsieur De Parville Fl an amusing account 
of the performances of six coach horses which 
were regularly driven on the diligence between 
Berne and Gurnigel, Switzerland. They reached 
Gurnigel each day after a long and hard Journey, 
and at the inn were detached from the vehicle 
and allowed to find their own way to the stable. 
Before going to the stable they inva bly 








where the guests were in the habit of giving them 
lumps of sugar. Marching froin oue guest to 
another, the hors: ently demanded their sugar. 
This was an established custom at the place, and 

















out on a little tour through the hotel grounds, | 


although newly arrived guests sometimes objected | 


to it, they soou fell Into the way of liking ft, and 
frequented the grounds for the sake of meeting 
the horses, 

The diligence plied only four months of the 
year, and the horses were employed elsewhere 
during the oth 












tion of the trips in summer, these horses, who 
were used from year to year in the diligence, 

erly resumed ‘their tour hotel 
gardens, showing. on the very , The 





greatest haste to go the familiar round of the 
year before in quest of sugar. 

Monsieur De Parville also tells of a cavalry 
horse named Ménélas, belonging to the Tenth 
Regiment of Chasseurs, who, after being ridden 
in the cavalry mancuvres 
barracks, became so fond of the evolutions that 
he would manage to escape from his stall at night, 
betake himself to the ring, and go through the 
required movements alone. 

His nocturnal performance became known, and 
the officers and men frequently went to wateh it. 
Ménélas would be left unhitehed in his stall, and 
when all became quiet, Would go out, find his way 
to the ring. and solemnly but briskly go through 
the whole drill, apparently remembering every 
detail of it in the proper order, 

The writer of this witnessed a curious demon 
stration of the excellence of a dog’s memory. 
He possessed a collie, who, at the age of about 
one year, had an attack of distemper, and was 
sent from Boston to a farm in V mont, Where he 
remained several months, While there he it 
a good deal of time in di ng out woodeh 3 
and barking at their burrows, all over the large 
farm. He was sent back to Boston. 

Some five years afterward he was taken by his 
master on a visit to the same farm in Vermont, 
and he bad no sooner arrived than he started out 
on a tour of the old familiar woodchuck holes. 
The farmer, who had been very familiar with his 
ways, said that be did not omit a single spot 
where woodchucks’ burrows had existed during 
his previous sojourn, and went straight to thein 
without any search. 

The dog also fell instantly into all the old 
routine of the farm, and kept the dish out of 
which he ate in the spot where he had fortnerly 
kept it. He showed that he had forgotten no 
detail of his habits on the place five years before. 
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Charles Sumner’s Courage. 


OLONEL HINTON, in the New Voice, 
prints a story of Charles Sumner, which 


proves that a man of peace may be also | 


@ man of abundant courage and presence 
of mind. The incident took place in Washington 
many years ago. 


“Don't be rmed, ladi 
guished-looking gentleman, 

The voice was one that had often aroused the 

Senate —deep, mellow, penetrating. The two 

ladies and the person 

addressing them were 

riding in a “bobta 





sald a tall, distin- 

















car—as the shaky little 
conveyances of. that 
day, drawn by one 





mule or a raw-boned 
horse, were called. 
The car was descend- 
ing the steep hi puth 
of the Baltimore and 
Ohio depot. 

A moment before t 

















calming advice w 

given the little car h 

Passed Delaware Ave- 
nue and was jogging 
along on the down 
grade” A) furtous 
rattle in the rear 


caused the driver to 


CHARLES SUMNER, flance’ br 





his movement, saw plainly enough that he bad 
cause for alarin, 

‘A huge brewery wagon loaded with kegs, which 

’ being fast scattered over the roadway, was 
ring down upon the ear, dragged by a pair of 
frightened horses. The driver had alteady been 
thrown out, and lay where he falle 

The frightened driver of th Y Was whipping 
his mule with all his might, in the hope of turning 
the corner of the avenue betore the expected 
collision, If the re struck it would eer 
be wreeked. 

The ladies were silent, but white and trembling. 
Both of them were Known to the gentleman 
rose With haste, but not without dignity, 
Charles Summer, gravely handsome, wel 
with a white umbreta lined with green silk in bis 
hand, stood in the doorway of the car as he made 
his last remark. 

The hot breath of the maddened horses was felt 
in the The senator stood in the door, with 
his umbrella extended, 



















































nthe ring at the | 


with a 
following | 





right months; but on the resump- | 


' 









s cool and dignified as if | my wife d 


»Sat_ down. 


| astonishing problems to the officials whose duty 


‘Egyptian troops. 


beginning a speech. The heavy pole of the wagon | 
was within six inches of the senator’s body. It | 
would be sure to strike him first. Like a flash the ; 
umbrella was thrown open before the eyes of 
the horses. On the instant they swerved tn fright, 
and the car swept round the corner in safely, 
while one of the animals fell, dragging the other 
with him, and the wagon was thrown over. 

“It’s all right, ladie said the senator, 
“There really was no occas 





alarm.” 


(ytHEY J ey 
Bee se oi 





With stormy joy, from hetght on height, 
The thundering torrents leap, 

The mountain-tops, with still delight, 
Their great inaction keep. 

Man only, irked by calm and rent 

inotion’s throes, 

passion finds content, 

Nor tinds it in repose. 





William Watson. 
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Worthy Inscription. 


ISS FRANCES POWER COBBE, known | 

M and honored throughout England and | 

the United States, has recently put into 

the form of an inscription the heroic deed 

of one who “lived unknown until the supreme 

sacrifice made her forever glorious.” The con- 

‘luding lines are their own best commentary, and 

committed to memory, can hardly fail to inspire 
and fortify even the most timid soul. 


In Memory of 
the Heroic Death of 
Mary Anna Rogers, 
Stewardess of the “Stella,” 
Who 
Amid the confusion and terror of shipwreck 
Aided all the passengers under her charge 
To quit the vessel in safety, 
Giving ber own lifebelt to one who was un- 
protected, 
Summoned in her turn to make good her escape, 
She refused 
Lest she might endanger the heavily-laden boat. 
Cheering the departing crew. 
With the friendly ery of “Guod-by! Good-by!”” 
e Was seen a few moments later, 
_ As the “Ste! went down, 
Lifting her arms upward with the prayer, 
“God Have Me!” 
Then sank in the waters with the sinking ship. 


Actions such as these— 

Bteady performance of Duty in the face of death, 
Ready self. rifice for sake of others, 
Reliance on God— 

Constitute the glorious heritage of the English 
race, 

They deserve Perpetnal commemoration ; 

ecause 
Among the trivial pleasures and sordid strife of 
the world 
They recall to us forever 
The nobility and love-worthiness of human nature. 
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Lucid. 


Le | SHE opportunities which the census affords 
to eccentric people in the way of furnisbing 
strange answers to plain questions are 
seldom neglected. In foreign countries, 

where the standard of education is lower than in 

the United States, the variety of answers affords 


it is to catalogue them. An Englishman, high In 
the civil service in British Guiana, gives some 
ludicrous specimens of native talent, selected 
from recent census returns. 


One citizen gives his name as “John.” He is 
the “bead of the famlly,” and by birth ‘a male." 
Then in the column of “Profession, Rank or 
Occupation,” he puts down: 

“Can't get nothin’ to do for the last six mouths, 
and can't pay house rent. Has got four. chil: 
dren. They in Barbados now, but is coming to 
Demarara.” 

Farther down the lst, this same column of 
“Profession, Rank or Occupation” is filled with 














interesting information. One person's occupation 
is put down as “sickly.” One is “an Idler,” and ! 
anotber, more ambitious, enrolls himself as “a 
seoller.”” | 

In the column devoted to infirmities, one man | 
protests that he has no “infurrities.” The next | 
writes “dito" below this statement, and the next 
declares he is “romantic” (presumably for “rheu- | 
A fourth “no ortiections,” while a 
content, 8 he “has been black from 











birth." 
Another gentleman writes, “My wife is a female. 


She is close washer, She {s not inflicted. and is 
Hot two. doy lren and two is dead. They can’t | 
read or write yet.” 

One poor man, ignoring the division of the 
into columns, gives the following pathetic | 









fe name is James Hom i is 32 years old 

and i works punts in the river. Lis married but i | 
keep one servant who died November last year. 

She name Kebecca Kemp, clothes washer, 48 

years, and I too sorry for she.” 
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He Saw Himself Again. 


Italian merchant, Cuzzi, was made a 
prisoner of the Mahdi and the Khalifa and 
Kept in confinement for fifteen years, until 
the liberation of Omdurman by the Anglo- | 
From a recently published 
account of bis adventures, we extract a pathetic 





K 








During the fifteen years of my imprisonment I 

hever saw a mirror, so that T gradually lost all 

interest in my personal appearance. 

¥ W for certain that an expedition was 

directed toward Omdurman, [once more felt some 

interest in lite, At last 1 heard the cannon roar, 

and the wild shouts of battle penetrated into the 

I snatched a cword and held myself in 

. With the firm resolution to put an end 

to my life should this last hope vanish. When the , 
hoise of the cannon had at length subsided, and | 
Deheld Kitchener bef me, congratilating me 

on iny liberty. F thought I should die, so over- 

w Heda was ly emotion. 





















kK horror-stric 
myself int looking 
and strong, while t 
at of aman withe! 






“ld wit 

disease and hardships. 

er had my sufterings come to my mind with 

painful reality, LWept like a child—the first 

s Thad shed during those fifteen years! 

The day before Twas made a prisoner 1 saw | 
ie, but my grief was too deep to allow 
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and died from Ill treatment; still I was unable to 
weep, I had gone through many a trial and 
hard ship witbout showing weakness, but there, 
in front of that little mirror, I broke down, 
Grief for all that I had lost seemed to be concen- 
trated in that sorrowful image which the mirror 


retlected. 
A N 
ery of one hundred dollars, the price paid 
for a consigninent of figs which the plain- 
tiff declared to be unfit for human food. The 
defence alleged that although moderately discol- 
ored by salt water, as the plaintiff knew when he 
bought them, the figs were perfectly wholesome. 
The figs were in court. 


ster, Who conducted his own 
vase, il oss-examined. The trial was 
obviously golug against him, and once or twice he 
retorted’ so hotly that the judge threatened to 
commit hlin for contempt. 

At length, the coster grew desperate, and turn- 
ix fo the, opposing counsel, hoarse and perspiring, 

said: 

“Look here, guvnor, you say them figs are ood 
to eut and I say they aint.” That’s all there is 
between us, aint it? ow, velp me, if you'll eat 
two of them figs and you aint sick immediately 
afterward, [ll lose my case. “ 

The judge at oncé saw the propriety of this 
suggestion and asked the lawyer what he pro- 
posed to do. 

Py OuE honor is trying this case, not 1," was the 
reply. 

BY, ! Not 
judge. 

A hurried consultation took place. 
suggested that It was the solicitor’s duty tu submit 
to the experiment. The solicitor refused, The 
broker himself was then asked if he would risk it. 

“What will happen to me if I don't?” said he. 

“You'll lose the case," replied both bis legal 
advisers, 

“Then, 
the cas 


———~e2—_____ 


A Fig for Evidence. 


English solicitor was defending a fruit 
broker in an action brought for the recoy- 

















The offer is made to you,” said the 


Counsel 





said he, hurriedly, “lose the case, lose 
And so he did. 
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Mule-Packing. 


HE rapidity with which two good packers 
will adjust the loads on a pack-mule was 
always a mystery to me, writes James 
Cooper Ayres in an article, “After Big Game 

With Packs,” in the Century Magazine. 


The diamond hitch is a mystery in itself to 
tenderfeet. The ropes whirl about appare: i 
the most inextricable confusion, the pa 
“come down” on them with all their weight, a 
loose knot ig tled, and the mule can roll down a 
bill without freeing himself from bis pack. 

No tactics are prescribed in print for king a 
mule, but the packers have fallen into a rigmarole 
that ts rather curious to listen to. The cargador 
and @ packer stand on opposite sides of the mule, 
whose eyes are covered with a leather blinder, as 
le will ordinarily neither start nor kick when 
prevented from seeing. The orders and replies 
run thus: 

Cargador—Rope ; throw it pretty, now. (Re- 
celves and returns rope.) 

Packer—Got her. 

Cargador—Good shot. 

Packer—ANl right? 

Curgador—Bet your life. Go it when you're 
mad ready). (Both take in slack of ropes) 

Packer—Lots of rope. 

Cargador—Come down. 

Packer —Good. 
ladon Come, down. 

t. 


















(Pulling on rope.) 








Packer—Tle her loose. 

While this rather bewildering conversation Is 
going on, the diamond hitch is being adjusted, 
ropes are flying about, and the Poor mnule is being 
cinched within an inch of his lite. 


—_—_<o2—___. 


Racing with a Locomotive. 


T the time when England was ridiculing its 
early efforts at railroad travel America was 
laughing over a race between a borse and 
a locomotive, in which horse-power won. 

In those early days Peter Cooper built the loco- 
motive “Tom Thumb” for the Baltimore road, 
and ran a race with the gallant gray horse owned 
by the stage proprietors, Messrs. Stockton & 
Stokes. The horse was attached to a car on the 
second track. The race is thus described in 
“Forty Years on the Rail” by Mr. George. 

Away went horse and engine, the snort of the 
one keeping thne with the puff of the other. 
The gray had the best of it at first, getting a 
quarter of a mile ahead while the engine was 
getting up steam. The blower whistled, the steam 











blew off In vapory clouds, the pace increased, the 
passengers shouied, the engine gained on’ the 
nse, and the ra as neck-and-neck, nose-to- 











passed the horse, and a 
£ the victory. 
that moment, when the grays 
master wa pout giving up, the band whieh 
turned the pulley that moved the blower slipped 
from the drum. The safety valve ceased to 
seream, and the engine, for want of breath, 
Deyn to Wheeze and pant. . 
vain Mr, Cooper, who was his own engineer 
and fireman, lacerated his hands in attempting to 
replace the band on the wheel, The horse gained 
outhe machine and passed it, to his great chagrin. 
Although the band was presently replaced and 
sted ain did its best, the horse was too far 
dd to be overtaken, and came i winner of the 















———+4+—_——_ 


Twin Chickens. 


"Tete dollars for a pair of spring 
chickens is a liberal price, yet 8 Massachu- 
setts farmer rejected it. His pair of chick- 

ens, he thinks, are quite unique, for they 
are twins, five weeks old, and it is said that two 
chickens born from a single egg have never before 
been proved to live beyond eight days. 


The buff brahma hen laid rather a larce egg. 
but no one thought much about tt until one 
morning the farmer saw two bills instead of one 
trying to break out. of the shell. He quickly 
removed the egg to the kitchen, extrieated thr 
twin chicks, wrapped them in cotton batting, and 
placed them in the ove 

For three weeks the chickens were Kept in- 
doors on pf malted milk wand brandy dropped 
down their throats with a icine dropper. ‘The 
twins are now ha nd run about the 
yard as vigorous! of their comrades. 

One pe liarity, however, distinguishes them 
from thei mat They are exclusive little 
aristocrats, and neither of them will associate 

































he had been addressing the Vice-President before | the relief of tears.” My child was torn from me, | with any other chicken except his twin. 
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Grandfather's Portrait. 


A picture hangs upon the wall, 
Down-stairs in our back-parlor hall; 
Grandfather’s portrait, and ’tis strange 
How oft that picture’s eyes will change. 
Such knowing eyes that follow me, 
And everywhere I go, they see. 
Sometimes I watch the open door, 
And try to slip out quick, before 
My inother sces, but that sharp eye 
Stares at me so I can’t pass by, 
And looks so stern it seems to say, 

“No, Harry, no, 

You shall not go 

Out in the storm and snow to-day!” 


I wish some one would tell me why 
I can’t escape that portrait’s eye. 
For even when I'm out of sight, 
Something will whisper, “'That’s not right! 
Play fair, my boy, or grandpa’s eyes 
Will gaze ut you in sad surprise. 
And you had better lose your game 
Than feel those eyes reproach aud blame.” 
And when I'm playing with my ball, 
And do not heed my mother’s call, 
‘Those eyes, as plain as words, will say, 
“Go, Harry, go! 
Boy, don’t yon know, 
When mother calls, you should obey?” 


But those strange eyes are never stern 
When I hard lessons try to learn, 
Or read to grandma, while she sits 
Close by the bright log-fire and knits. 
Or if when little sister asks 
My help, I kindly share her tasks, 
Or bring from school a good report, 
And act 4 manly part in sport, 
And show in every way I can 
1 am an honest gentleman. 
Oh, then those dear eyes seem to say, 

“My pride and joy 

Is this brave boy. 

He’s worth his weight in gold to-day!” 


MaRY ELIZABETH BINYON. 
—___~o»—____ 


Fiddlers Three. 


Up ina spreading maple-tree, 
Merrily playing, sat fiddlers three. 
Each had a bow, and each a string, 
And oh, they made that maple ring! 
With one note this way, one note that, 
And each note just a trifle flat; 
Playing over the happy tune 

They learned in honor of the moon, 
And never one mistake they made 
In all that moonlight serenade. 

For three notes on a single string 


Makes fiddling quite a pleasant thing, - 


And jolly fiddlers never tire 
Who play for love and not for hire, 
Up in a leafy maple hid, 
The good old tune of katydid! 
BRACE BAXTER. 


—_~ee—__—_. 


If. 


There are so many “‘ifs’” connected with this 
story that I feel as if that ought to be its title, 
for if the Sinclair children had obeyed their 
father, or if Mr. Sinclair had not been called 
away on business so inopportunely, or if the 
hand-organ man had not happened along at just 
the time that he did, there wouldn’t have been 
any story to write about, or at least, there 
wouldn’t have been this story. 

Carl and Elsie Sinclair lived in the country, 
but Mr. Sinclair’s business was in the city, sume 
thirty miles distant, and to-day he was going to 
take the children there with him. They were to 
make an early start, visit the various points of 
interest about the city, which were all new to 
them, and best of all, were finally to take the 
trolley-cars to the seashore, where they would 
havea nice dinner, play in the sand, and possibly 
enjoy a bath in the surf. Could anything be 
more delightful? 

The children had not been told of the plan till 
the night before, and they had been so excited 
that they could hardly sleep for thinking of it, 
and were all ready to get up in the morning as 
soon as the sun was. 

They lived quite a distance from the station, 
so they had a trolley-ride to start off with, and 
then a few minutes’ wait before the train started ; 
but as they were waiting, a man came hurriedly 
in and spoke to Mr. Sinclair, and in a moment 
Mr. Sinclair came to the children, looking rather 
sober, and told them that he had some unexpected 
business, which must be attended to before he 
could start; that they must wait until the next 
train, which went in about an hour, and that he 
must leave them alone for that length of time. | 

He was very sorry, but there was nothing else 








to be done, so he bought them some bananas and 


must be good and amuse each other, 
waiting-room. 


stranger, Carl and E 








with blank faces. This was something different 
from what they had anticipated. However, 
their pleasure was only delayed for an hour, so 


they comforted each other, ate their bananas 
slowly, 80 as to make them last the longer, and 
tried the peanuts; but they were old and tough, 
and they didn’t enjoy them. 

Then they told stories, and played tag around 
the room, and tried to count the flies on the 
windows; but that they soon gave up in despair, 
and then they looked at the clock, and only 





twenty minutes had gone. 
What a long time an hour 





was! And it was very 
lonely in the little country 
station, with no one in 
sight but the gatetender 
across the way, and he 
was busy reading a paper, 
with his back turned 
toward the children. They 
sighed audibly, and started 


once more to try and count 
the flies, as there seemed to 
be nothing else to do; but 
just then something came 
, Walking slowly 











Carl and > ran to the 
door, It was a man with 
a hand-organ and, oh joy! 
a little monkey! Now Carl 
and Elsie were not as - 
accustomed to hand-organs 

and monkeys as city 

children are, for not many 

hand-organ men found their way so far out into 
the country ; so perhaps it is not to be wondered 
at that papa’s injunction not to leave the room 
was forgotten in the excitement of the moment. 

Anyway, they ran out and entreated the man 
to play, but when he found that they had no 
pennies, he only scowled and muttered some- 
thing which the children did not understand, and 
went along. The little monkey grinned at the 
children so enticingly, however, from the man’s 
shoulder, that they followed along behind. 
Sometimes he would jump down and run along 
the road, and then they would throw him pea- 
nuts, which he seemed to appreciate, if they 
were old and tough. 

After a while they came to some houses, and 
some children came out, and then the man put 
down his organ and began to play, and the 
monkey to dance, and the children enjoyed it 
greatly. But the man was cross, and the new 
children were rough and noisy and quarrelsome, 
and soon Car] and Elsie thought that it was time 
they were going back. 

But, oh dear! Where was the station? It 
must be right around that corner; but it was 
not, nor the next corner, either, and they trudged 
along, band in hand, up one road and down 
another, for what seemed a long time, till finally 
a turn in the road did bring the station into 
view, and they hurried along .and reached it— 
tired, hot and dusty—just in time to see the 
gates shut down and the train go whizzing by. 

Poor little children! Carl stared at the fast- 
vanishing train with wide-open, frightened eyes, 
while Elsie, almost blown off her feet by the 
clouds of dust, turned her back and broke out 
into a storm of tears. Oh, where was papa? 

“And it’s there ye are at last!’ said the gate 
tender, “and ye’re poor feyther most distracted 





THE 


peanuts, and told them that they | wid lookin’ for ye—and it’s wid 


and on no account to go out of the| 


As papa disappeared from sight with the | 
ie looked at each other | 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


me ye’ll stay now till he comes back!’" 

and so saying, he led them across the road, and 
deposited them on some dirty boxes in the corner 
of his little house. 

It was y hot and close in the little house, 
and the dust blew in in great clouds, and the 
gate-tender sat on guard at the door, still absorbed 
in his paper, and not vouchsafing a word or 
glance to the children; and there they had to sit 
for such a long, long time, with nothing to do 
except to think of how they had missed their 
day’s outing by not obeying papa, for there was 
no other train until too late for them to go. And 
when papa appeared at last, after his long search 
for them, his glance fell upon two such forlorn, 
woebegone little mortals that he hadn’t the 




















TRAIN WENT WHIZZING BY. 


heart to scold, for he thought that they had | 
been sufficiently punished by losing their day’s 
pleasure. M. H. W. Carter. 


——+e-+ 





Good Morning. 
When I have slept the night away, 
And wake to see the light of day, 
I rise and dress, and down the stair 
I trip, and hear from everywhere, 
“Good morning! Oh, good morning all!” 
From every lip the same words fall. 
And yet [ learned in school last. year, 
They do not greet as we do here, 
In countries far across the sea, 
For children in old Germany 
Say, “Guten Morgen!” and I’m sure 
In sunny France they ery, ‘Bon jour!” 
And boys and girls in Naples say, 
In such a pretty, pleasant way, 
“Buon Giorno!” and my dear Aunt Jane, 
Who travelled long ago in Spain, 
Says little Spanish children greet, 
“Buenos Dias!” clear and sweet. 
And so it is the wide world through. 
In Russia, and in Holland, too, 
The queer old Turk, the Swede, the Dane, 
Not one can say “Good morning!” plain; 
But some strange gibberish instead, 
That does not seem to me well-bred; | 
And only English folk and we 
Can speak it as it ought to be. | 
So now I'm thinking up a plan 
To go abroad when I’m a man, 
And teach these foreigners to say 
“Good morning!” in a proper way. 
ZITELLA COCKE. 


++ 


It was Dorothy's first sight of a weather-vane. 
“Mamma,” she cried, ‘do see that high comb | 
that house’s wearing.” i 
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Nuts to Crack. 
1: 
RIDDLES. 


L 

On the table, red and white, 
I am served galore; 

Oft called dead, I’m still alive, 
And am quite a bore. 

To the watchman I am known, 

Though in darkness and alone. 


i 


The soldier’s heart throbs bravely at the word, 
And yet the tradesman shrinks when it is heard. 
To some It seems a burden, great or small, 


Price of a purchase, that is paid by all. 


2. 
NINETEEN HIDDEN CELEBRITIES. 


Lucy, rusticating in the country, writes that, so 
long as her home at B. is under; ‘oing repairs, she 
will remain among the simple, rural folk of 
Bryant’s Corner. Her letter reads thus: 

“T abhor a cedar swamp, or, indeed, pine or fir 
woods. But as so many believe the odor of 
forests to be healthful, Dan, Ted and all the rest 
beg me to stay until August, usually so warm, is 


past. 

“So crates of that delicious fruit are still arriving 
from Florida? Au anchorite indeed must he be 
who would not become something of a gourmand 
when so tempted. I have been reading Lewis on 
Hygiene (Dio), Gene’s illness having aroused our 
fears. By the way, I have been learning a new 
embroidery, arrasene. Can you send me a few 
skeins of silk from the city? ‘I have also learned 
of Mrs. Bensal lustra work. 

“Cornelia has executed several fine pictures. 
We have neither cat or dog to fondle, but our 
hostess has a prett blued baby who was 
christened Sunday with considerable pomp. 

“Eying our party, the pastor, an ignorant man, 
made some ludicrous attempts at fine oratory. 
Ah! hear the camp bell now. Sidney has been 
there with Frederick. The great novelty of 
seeing the lumbermen dine at their pine tables 
attracted our Russian friend, Ivan. The terrible 
profanity was, however, revolting. 

“Franl Lindley is here. Where we are living. 
stones of great beauty are found. Joseph, usually 
so robust, is ill. More I have not time to write. 
1am, my dear Eugenia, Yours as ever, 

“JOSEPHINE.” 






3. 
DEGREES. 

Posttive. Comparative. 
A kind of Poem. A fragrance. 
Part of a ship. ruler. 
A great observatory. A fluid. 
A boy’s name. To chaffer. 
Part of a fence. A decorative advertisement. 
A great noise. Something to eal 
A cbild’s toy. A piece of mone’ 
A measure of liquid. A piece of mone’ 
A curse. A fla; 
Looked secretly. An insect. 


4. 
RHYMING PUZZLE. 
Fill all the blanks with words that rhyme. 


Next on the —— came a man named —, who 
had been injured in his eye —— by a —, and 
who was arrested for stealing a valuable —, 
which was discovered in his —. 

5. 
CHARADES. 


I. 
Why are you so whole, ny dear? 
And whaf did I see, a falling tear? 
Just come and try this first of mine, 
And invite our cousins here to dine; 
Which reminds me, cook must have my last, 
Ere she make ready our repast. 
sta 
The concomitants of my first 
Are confusion, uproar, din; 
Across the water, nolselessly, 
My second his way doth win; 
With my third we see both my second 
and first, 
Though far apart they be: 
whole is to show food fellowship 
na way most brotherly. 


UL 
A small but delectable fruit, 
A water expanse of repute, 
A diminutive, two-lettered word, 
And you have my first, second and third. 
A mineral used {n the schools, 
In the office, at home, and with tools, 
A mineral black as a coal 
Is my indispensable whole. 


6. 
FLOWER ANAGRAMS. 


1, To live. . Rope hot, Eli? 
2. To be sure. . Not get mine. 
3. Romp, Iser! . Mean one. 

4. Sine James. . Hold peas. 

6. Gird Olma. Go to fret men. 
6, Yes, Morra. . I cheat pa. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. aM 


NO 
DR 

2. 1. Bur, den—burden. dd, mire—admire, 
3. Pie, purr—piper. 4. Con, quest—conquest. 

3. Bacon, nutmeg, currants, spider, tea, peas, 
doughnuts, Graham geins, buckwheat, Turkey, 
Indian meal, Ham, flour, Sandwich, jar, pitcher; 
butter, Pan, partridge, grater, tongue, catsup, 
molasses, = 

A, Shell. 

5. Augment, figment, detriment, aliment, estab- 
lishment, impediment, medicament, experiment, 
arbitrament, engagement. 

6. BrowN, InglE, RestS, DaunT, SingS. Birds 
nests. 
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Forr1an TRADE.—The returns of the foreign | 
trade of the United States in July showed a 
change in recent tendencies. In the first six 
months of the calendar year the balance of trade 
in favor of the United States, although large, 
was smaller than in the corresponding months 
of 1898, Exports fell off, and imports increased. 
In July, however, the exports amounted to about 
$93,000,000, a gain of nearly $22,000,000 over 
July, 1898. More than one-third of this increase 
was in manufactures. ‘The imports were about 
$9,000,000 larger than in July, 1898. 


Tue Povar Exprpition, led by Mr. 
Walter Wellman, an American, has returned 
to Tromsoe, Norway, after an absence of 14 
months, which were spent in 
explorations in Franz Josef 
Land. The expedition is re 
ported to have discovered new 
lands north of Freedom Island; 
but it was prevented from 
~ reaching a high latitude by an 
ae accident to Mr. Wellman, who 

WALTER WELLMAN. WAS SO Seriously crippled by a 
fall into a crevasse as to compel the return of 
the party. One member of the expedition, a 
Norwegian, died from exposure. 


ae F 
oy 





TEN New ReGiments of volunteers have 
been ordered recruited for service in the Phil- 
ippines. The ten whose enlistment was ordered 
on July 5th were filled in about five weeks. The 
ten new regiments will be numbered from the 
38th to the 47th, and will bring the total strength 
of the army to 95,000 men, or within 5000 of 
the number authorized by Congress. 

A FounnER oF Misstons.—The Rey. Dr. 
William Butler, who died recently in Maine, at 
the age of 82, was the founder 
of the missions of the Meth- 
odist Church in India and 
Mexico. He went to India 
in 1856, and narrowly escaped 
death during the Sepoy 
rebellion. He returned after 
ten years’ work, and in 1873 | 
went to Mexico and estab- = 
lished the Methodist mission 
there. He was an eloquent 
preacher, and wrote several books describing 
inissionary experiences. 





REV. DR. BUTLER. 


Russian Poricy IN CuiNA has been viewed | 
with considerable distrust, in its bearing upon 
the commercial interests of other powers. A 
recent decree of the tsar, however, goes far to 
relieve the fear that Russia would insist on 
exclusive privileges. The tsar, addressing the 
Russian minister of finance, directs that the 
important port of Ta-lien-wan shall be open to 
the commerce of all nations as long as the treaty 
with China holds, which is for 99 years. 

Tue Buponic PLAGUE, whose recent 
appearance at Alexandria, Egypt, occasioned 
some uneasiness in Europe, has now appeared 
at Oporto, Portugal. Up to August 18th there 
‘were 39 cases and 13 deaths. 

A Hero or S1x YEARS.—The name of six- 
years’-old Rudolph Becker of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, belongs in the list of those who 
have given their lives to save others. The boy 
was playing in the street with his younger 
brother and sister one day last month, when a 
Tunaway team of horses, attached to a heavy 
‘wagon, came around the corner. Rudolph was 
near the curbing and might have saved himself, 
but instead he ran out, drew his little sister one 
side, and then darted right in front of the horses, 
in an effort to save his brother. Both wheels | 
passed over him, and he lived but two hours, the ; 
only words he spoke being the question, “Did | 
baby and Nathan get hurt?” The other children 
were both saved. 


“LESE-MAJESTE.”’—A case of peculiar hard- 
ship has recently attracted attention in Germany 
in connection with the enforcement of the laws 
forbidding disrespectful references to the emperor. 
One of the editors of a Socialist newspaper is 
serving a four years’ sentence for Ivse-majesté, 
in the publication of an offensive article, It} 
appears that he had nothing to do with editing | 
the issue which contained the article, and that | 
his name was given to the authorities by the 
publisher as responsible, through some mistake. 
The editor really responsible, who is a member 
of the Reichstag, has waived his parliamentary 
privileges in order that he might be tried for the , 
offence; but the Imperial Court at Berlin, with 
all these facts before it, has refused to reopen the 
case, on the ground that the first sentence 
contained no error of law. The fact that the | 
wrong man is in prison does not count. 

A Prack MEMonrtar.—The American dele 
gutes at the recent Peace Conference at The 
Ilague have offered, in behalf of the United 
States, to erect at ‘The Hague a peace chapel, 
with a stone to commemorate the conference; , 
and the offer has been accepted. 1 
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Brass Band 


Instrumenta. Drums, Uniforms 
& Supplica. Write for catalog, 445 
illustrations. FREE: it gives Mu- 
sic and Instructions for New Bands. | 
LYON & HEALY, 
40 Adams Bt, OHIOAGO.. 
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M. C. HENLEY’S CELEBRATED 


ROLLER SKATES. 


Get ready for the boom in roller 
skating. Send 4 cts. in stamps for 7 

age catalogue to HENLEY BICYCLE & 
OLLER SKATE WORKS, Richmond, Ind. 













WARM 
WEATHER 
BREAKFASTS. 


Grape-Nuts 
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: 
Require No Cooking. : 
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E Y FOR 
As the warm day 
some thought to an eas: 
fast. A food that is already cooked and simply 
needs to be treated with a little cold milk or cold 
eam, is ideal on that point, and such a food can 
be found in ¢ -Nuts, at 15 cents pe: ckage. 
It is sold and Is so highly con- 
centrated that not more than three or four tea- 
spoonfuls are required for the ¢ art of the 
meal. This m: 
does not overtax the stomach with a gi 
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After using Enameline 
No Housekeeper will ever 
use any other Brand. 


J.L.Prescott &Co. NewYork 
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Boys & Girls (7 


‘Yon can easily earn watches, cameras, solid gold rings, 
c many other 

Royal 
package makes 60¢ worth 
of fue ink. We ask no money—s r hame and address, and we 
will forward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions. 
When you sell the Ink Powder send the mor 
Your premium. This is an honest offer. We t 
rand opportunity. Write for the outfit to-d 
Imperial Ink Concern, 16 Adama 


Easily Earned 


Bieyeles, as Sewing Mach 
Furniture, Muckintoshes, M 
ts, ete. ,ete., ete 
: hours’ work 
> High-grade Toilet Soaps among 
our friends. money requi Write 
for eatalogue of over one- hundred premioms and 

full information at once. Address 
BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 320-332 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES i MER. Price, oh 00 


Comfort, good ap- 226 
earance, fit, and the a P 
est. materials money 
can buy are all obtained 
in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. 


Mention this paper. 





SEND NO MONEY 


A Beautiful Present FREE for every Customer 
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ROYAL TEA CO., Dept. B, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Weekly Pay Roll, €200,450,00 


Purity and 
Premium 


are synonymous terms when applied to 


Swift’s Premium Hams 


and Breakfast Bacon 


choicest piec 


es of an immense daily production 


Silver Leaf Lard 
Jersey Butterine 
Beef Extract 
Cotosuet 


all bear the name of Swift, 


Swift and Company 
Kansas City 
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OUR No. 19 FOR BOYS. 


Made of best selected cotton yarn, 6 close ribbed 
fd heavy weight. Triple Knee, high spliced 
heel and double toe, made especially for rough 
usage. Outwear any other make. 

If you want a dressier, lighter stocking, our No. 
16 will please you. We manufacture “Iron Clads” 
of equal quality and great variety for men, women 
and children. 

Ask for “Iron Clads” at your dealer's. If he can’ 
suppl you, send 25 cents for sample pair. 
style and size desired. 


Triple Knee Sample Sent FREE. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 
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NO FAITH CURE 


ABOUT STUART’S DYSPEPSIA 
TABLETS. 


They Cure Stomach Trouble and Indi- 






gestion Anyway, Whether You 
Have Faith in Them or Not. 
All physicians agree that the element of faith 





has a great deal to do in the cure of disease, 

Firm belief and confidence in a family physician 
or the same confidence and faith in a patent 
medicine have produced remarkable cures in all 







This is especially true in nervous troubles, and 
no field offers so prolific a harvest for the quack 
and charlatan as the diseases arising from « 
weak or run-lown nervous system. 

rtheless, the most common of all diseases, 

jon and stomach troubles, which in turn 
02 eases, heart troubles, consump- 
tion and loss of flesh, requires something besides 
faith to cv 
Mere faith will not digest your food for yo 
will not give you an appetite, will not increase 

sh and strengthen your nerves and heart, 
but Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do these 
things, because they are composed of the elements 
of digestion, they contain the juices, acids and 
peptones necessary to the digestion and assimila- 
tion of all wholesome food. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest food if 
d in a jar or bottle in water heated to 98 
and they will do it much more effectively 

ninto the stomach after meals, whether 
you haye faith that they will or not. 

They invigors he stomach, make pure blood 
in the only way that nature 
n do it, and that is from plenty of wholesome 
food well digeste: It isnot what we eat, but 
does us good. 

blet 































Stuart’s Dyspep: 
at 50 cents for full-sized pac! 
Little book on cause and cure of stomach 
troubles mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mic 







There are none so deaf 


as those who won't buy 


Wilson’ § sone" Ear-Drums 


only scientific sound-condugtors. Invis- 

efficient. fit in the ear. 
mend thi ‘Thousands testify 
tion and to benefit derived. 


Information and book of letters from many users, free. 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 
100 Trust Building, Louisvi 
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War-Suirs INguRED By ELEcTRICITY,— 
An Italian court recently, after a trial, ordered 
the removal of some wooden yachts, whose 
bottoms were sheathed with copper, from the 
neighborhood of iron war-ships anchored in the 
harbor of Leghorn. It was alleged that an 
electric connection was established through the 
ships’ cables whereby the copper-bottomed war- | 
ships were turned into the poles of a galvanic 
battery, the result being a rapid corrosion of the | 
iron in contact with the sea-water. 

Osrricu ‘““TELEPHONING.”’—When the eggs 
on the ostrich-farms of California are at the 
point of hatching, says Charles F. Holder, a 
curious tapping of the shells may be heard. 
This the keepers call “tele- 
phoning.” ‘The sound is 
caused by the chi inside 
the eggs endeavoring to 
break out. Those which 
cannot easily emerge are 
assisted by the mother 
~. bird, which will sometimes 
break an egg from which 
the telephoning is heard 
by pressing it carefully, 
and will then aid the chick to get out. At the 
Pasadena farm, the sight of a boy riding an 
ostrich as he would a pony may sometimes be 
seen. 











Lemryosiry ofr GAS MANTLES.—The deli- 
cate white mantles used in Welsbach lamps 
consist of a mixture of two rare earths—thoria 
and ceria. For some reason not yet clearly 
understood, these substances must be combined 
in a definite proportion in order that they shall 
give the maximum of light. Pure thoria, or pure | 
ceria, made into a mantle, gives only about one- | 
eleventh as much light as a mantle containing 9 | 
per cent. of thoria and one per cent. of ceria. | 
‘The remarkable thing is that so slight a quantity 
of ceria added to the thoria should so enormously 
increase the illumination, especially in view of 
the fact that a combination of equal quantities 
of thoria and ceria gives practically no light, 
becoming barely red-hot in the gas flame. 

GoLD IN THE PHILIPPINES.—It is said that 
there is not a stream rising in the mountains of 
Lazon—and the same is true of other islands of 
the Philippine group—which has not its gold- 
bearing sands. The alluvial deposits of the | 
precious metal have been garnered for many 
years, but no thorough exploration for gold at its 
sources in the mountains has ever been made, 
because the Spaniards were unable to conquer | 
the tribes inhabiting the interior regions. Some 
of these tribes are said to look upon the digging 
up of the earth as a sacrilege, and they will not | 
seek gold in that way, nor permit others to do 
it, lest the wrath of the gods should grow hot | 
against them. 





To ExPLore THE PAciFic.—Prof. Alex- | 
ander Agassiz, with a corps of men of science, | 
and under the auspices of the United States Fish 
Commission, set sail from San Francisco about 
the middle of August, in the steamship Alba- 
tross, on one of the most important scientific | 
expeditions of recent | 
times. An immense 
area of the Pacific 
Ocean, including 
the Paumota, the 
Friendly, the Ellice, 
the Gilbert and the Marshall Islands, and many 
unnamed groups of coral islets, will be thor- 
oughly explored for the first time. The voyage | 
will cover about 20,000 miles, and the explorations | 
will include the life and phenomena of the sea | 
from its surface to its greatest attainable depths. 
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Srumps ImperiL TrRees.—Botanists and | 
entomologists know that a dead stump, or dead 
tree, standing near living trees is a source of 
peril to them, by furnishing a refuge and 
breeding-place for timber-borers and other inju- | 
rious insects. Trees, as well as men, need | 
hygienic surroundings. | 

Is tHe Paciric Storr Dryine ur?—| 
Two writers in the National Geographic | 
Magazine, Messrs. Garrett and Leiberg, offer | 
evidence that there is a progressive drying of the | 
climate on the Pacific coast. At no very remote 
period some of the arid plains of eastern Oregon 
were evidently covered with forests of trees 
resembling existing species nearer the coast. 
Mr. Garrett thinks that with the clearing away | 
of the present forests, the end of the redwood 
a source of lumber will be at hand, because 
existing conditions do not favor its growth. 

PAINTS AND DISEASE.—Recent experiments 
in Germany have shown that bacteria die off | 
more quickly on walls coated with oil paints 
than on those where lime, size, or enamel pair 
and various proprietary paint preparations, are | 
used. Professor Loefler, in consequence of these 
experiments, has recommended the use of oil 
paints only for the interior of houses, and 
particularly for hospitals, schools and barracks. | 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


¥ all; 
p1899 Yn gtty 


Bicycle 


| Dinner Set, 
=~" Mandolin or Guitar. 


by selling a few boxes of our high-grade Toilet Soap to 


your neighbors. 


No money required in advance. Our 


plan the best, even boys and girls do well. Our pre 


miums as good 
list mailed free. 


‘as money will buy. Large illustrated 
Write today for full particulars, 


H. H. DAWSON SOAP CO., 56 Fifth Ay., Dept.79, Chicago 






Vb 
Geo, Andrew Lewis. 


DO 
YoU 


STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 200-page 
book, The 0: an tment of Stam- 
mering. The largestand most instruc- 
tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also for 
a free sample copy of The Phono- 
Meter, a monthly paper exclusively 
for persons who stammer. Address 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 
42 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich. 
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Branch House, 6 Hospital Street, 





TRADE-MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lea. 


“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome as 


it is Delicious.” 








Walter Baker & Co.’s i 
Gh 


Breakfast 


(Gcoa 


Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence. 


| 


1 


| 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


Montreal. 


poate oe See 


Doll’s Furniture 


PALMER'S PATTERNS” 





SOMETHING NEW FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Printed on muslin. 
where to cut out and sew together. 


In beautiful designs, marked 
Use  paste- 


board for the backs, and cotton for the filling. A 
pleasant and beneficial employment for the Little 
One at Home. 


Full directions accompany each set. 


Every part 


fits accurately, aebild can make them up. The result 
being @ Beautiful and indestructible Toy. 


PARLOR SUITS 


OF 6 Piec: 


ES 


BEDROOM SUITS 
OF 3 Pieces 


For Sale by all Retailers at 35c. Per Suite 


If you wre unable to procure them from your 


retailer The 


Art Fabric Co. will send by mail, 


prepaid, on receipt of above amount. 


Have you 


seen our life size Rag Doll? 


Twoand ahalf feet high; by mail, 50 cents. 


ART FABRIC CO.. 36 White St., N.Y. 


Trade Supplied by 


HARDT & LINDGENS, 58 Green St., N.Y. 


The Dressmaker 






S, H. & M. is stamped on back, all shades. 


said: 


“1 always bind with S. H. & M. 
Bias Brush Edge, for 


it is the only binding that fits because of 
its exclusive Natural Curve, and no 


other bind- 
inghashalf 
., its durabil- 
3 ity or half 
(j its dressy 
elegance. 


5 bind with 

| other bind- 
ings unless 
ordered to, 
and then I 
protest, for 
even the 
best of 
others is 
not half so 
durable or 
dressy.” 


1 ee tf HY a FY HY 


ler hasn't it, drop postal to. 
|. Co,, Box 6, Station A, New York 











A NEW AID FOR THE 
sent on trial absolutely free 


@ of expense or risk, Address, D EAF 
Tiemann & 


Co., Chambers St. and’ Park Row, N. 
HOW 


SUCCEED IN LIFE. 


TO... 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


(120 pages) showing how thousands are successful and 
gaining better positions and salaries studying at home 
by our correspondence system. 

We... 


teach ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
‘Telephony, Telegraphy, X-Rays, Electro-Chem- 


‘> MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 


Electric Mining, Elementary Mathematles, 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, ETC., 
BY MAIL, Tuk ELEcTRICAL EN- 
GINEER INSTITUTE OF CORRE- 
SPONDENOE INSTRUCTION, Dept. 1, 
120 Liberty Street, New York. 


Veowsider Wie Eladivien? Engineer YeistctaT ne 














Our new Fall 
and Winter cos- 
tumes and cloaks 
are exclusive in 
style and dis- 
tinctly different 
from the ready- 
made garments. 

When wearing 
one of our styles 
you do not run 
the risk of meet- 
ing other ladies 
wearing gar- 
ments whichlook 
exactly like 

‘ours, There are 
hundreds of firms 
selling ready- 
made suits and 
cloaks such as 
you see every- 
where, but we are 
the only house 
making fashion- 
able goods to 
order at moder- 
ate prices. You 
may select from 
our catalogue any style that you desire and we will make 
it especially to order for you from any of our materials, 
Any suggestions that you wish to make can be carefully 
carried out. 

Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of ladies’ costumes and cloaks, selected from 
the newest Paris models, and the fabrics from which we 
make our garments comprise only the very latest novelties, 

Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, 

faultless in cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 


We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-da 





| for Cesicge and samples of the materials from whic! 


we make these garments; we will send them to you free 
by return mail. Be sure to say whether 

samples for Cloaks or for Suits, and we will then be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


IN GRANDMA'S TINE 


a watch of any kind was an expensive 
luxury. Today that mechanical wonder, a 


FULL RUBY JEWELED 
ELCIN WATCH, 


is within the reach of everyone, telling time 
accurately under all conditions of service. 


The Worid’s Standard. 


All jewelers sell Elgin Watches in cases to suit 
every taste. An Elgin, watch always has the 
word ‘Elgin” engraved on the works—fully 
guaranteed. 

Our new booklet about watches js ready 
tosend everyone who desires it—free. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 


TAILOR MADE SUIT $5 98 


THE SUIT is made by. 


Expert Men Tailors from 
e7 
Ladies 
bloom st 
cket is made in latest single 
style, superbly trims 
bands, beautifully alk faced a 
tly ned with real Fren; 
T is lined and interlined, 


Cloth 
nd bea 


ck, cut full width and hangs 
a stylish. Guaranteed 
lor made and worth fully® 10.00. 
of bluck or blue colors 
at 
SEND NO MONEY ony trawell 
oa lurge 
our Big C: 
, Jackets, Capes and § 


All Wool Material 


co.D., 

> when it 

arrives examine it carefully, try 

It on, see that It fits perfect, 

then pay the express agent the bal- 
.d expressage). Sen: 

today quick forfree sample and 


Royal Trust 
0. Bank, 
Fess company in. 


h holessle house or any e: 
any Chicago whole: "We dackson Buy € 


THE fl, LOUIS VEHON C0., 157 W. 





ou wish the | 









Study Law at Home 
Leading School in Correspondence instruction. 
Course leads to LL.B. and prep for admission 
to Bar in all States. Pull partic fir 





Chieago Correspondence Sel 
508 Reaper Block, : 





NoButtons No Trouble 
Pat. Nov. 18, '94— Nov. 15, '9%. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


The Rubens’ shirt is a veritable life-preserver, It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great’many 
children. “Get them at once, Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them, write to us. The Rubens’ shirt 
has gladdened the'hearts of thousands of mothers, 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, and silk and wool, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at dry-goods stores. 
Circulars, with price-list, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 92 Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARKIN 
SOAPS 


GEND for a beautiful booklet free. It 

tells how to obtain, free, the famous 

Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soup Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





And Premiums — 
Factory to Family, 


Our offer Sully ex- 
plamed in’ Youth's 


Companion, Feb. 16th 
and March 30th. 


















Direct from the Mill. 


All wool fabrics especiall 
for Ladies’ Tailor = Made 
Suits 90 cents and $1 per 
yd., 54 in. wide. Tailors put 
these materials into $30 and 
$40 suits. We enable you to 


SAVE 33% 


Many Styles are es} 
cially adapted for 
and Outing Suits. 
Any length cut at 
Mill Prices. 
Send for free 
samples of 
style and 
; color 
= wanted. 


- NS 
TILTON MILLS, Tilton,N.H. 
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For 3% x 3% Pictures, 


$5 00 Uses Eastman’s light- 


proof film cartri iges 
and can be loaded in 


. daylight. 
Fine achromatic lens, safety shutter, 
set of three stops and socket for tripod 


Well made and covered with 
No extras, no bothersome plate 


screw. 
leather, 


holders, no heavy glass plates. 
Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogues free of dealers 
or by matt, 


Wituiams’ Soars SOLD EVERYWHERE, BUT SENT 
BY MAIL IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YOU. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, . . 25 cents. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cents. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet,. . | 25 cents. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 

Six Round Cakes,1Iby + + + » 40cents, 
Exquisite alsofortoilet.’ Trialcake for 2c.stamp, 


TheJ.B.WILLIAMSCO.,Glastonbury,Conn. 


LONDON: GREAT RUSSELL 8T,, W.C. SYDNEY: 161 CLARENCE ST. 








HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 


weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 


price is $1.75 4 year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All 
Kes over elght—which is the number 
are a gift to the subscribers from 








New Sui jona can commence at any time 
during the year, 

Mone: wals should be sent by each sub. 
criver iiirectly to thie ofice, We do not request 
Agents to collect money for Tenewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for phe. Companion, when sent by mail, 
Mhould. be, made in a Post-office. Money. Order, 
Bank Chock, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONK OF THESE CAN BK PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post: 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do #0, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. _Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us ina letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewala.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your. paper. which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,Remember that the publishers 
must be notit y letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning ean paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name ou our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
youir paper is sen Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless ao i ene: 

Caution again: money 
to renew subserip itt tie Renee na criptions 
to the Companiuin by the payment af money to 
strangers should nok be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Retters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
























CARBUNCLES. 


N a previous article it was stated that 
pimples, boils and carbuncles are 
essentially the same thing—an in- 
flammation of the skin and of the 
tissues immediately beneath it—and 
differ only in size. But while this 

the difference in size is fraught with 





is true, 
consequences so serious as to constitute practi- 
cally a point of distinction between two separate 
diseases, 

In a carbuncle the Inflammation is usually more 
deeply seated than in a boil, and is spread over 


amuch greater surface. It is also accompanied 
by signs of a general disturbance of the system, 
signs which are usually absent in the case of an 
ordinary boil. 

The appearance of a carbuncie is generally 
preceded by a little feverishness, headache and 
@ general ill-feeling, and sometimes by one or 
more slight chills or a chilly sensation. The first 
sign of the local inflammation is a swelling in the 
part affected. This may be nodular, as if several 
boils were beginning together, or even and 
rounded, like a pad of cloth or tightly pressed 
cotton. 

After growing somewhat in circumference, the 
carbuncle begins to swell, pushing up the skin, 
which is of a purplish-red color and hot to the 
touch. Small blisters may form over it, break, 
and exude a clear, sticky fluid, which dries and 
forms scabs. 

In time a number of small openings appear and 
discharge pus. All the tissue involved in the 
carbuncle dies and is thrown off. Whitish or 
blackish shreds are discharged through the 
openings already formed, and later the entire 
remaining mass becomes gangrenous and melts 
away, leaving a wide, deep hole, which may take 
weeks or months to heal. 

The neck Is the most frequent seat of car- 
buneles; then come the back, the scalp and the 
face; the trunk and limbs are seldom invaded. 

The pain is at first comparatively slight, but 
soon grows excessive, with violent throbbing 
and burning sensations, as if a live coal were 
buried In the flesh. A person with a boll can 
usually attend to his regular duties, but one with 
a carbuncle Is gravely Ill. 

Sufferers from carbuncles are almost never 
vigorous; the aged are much exposed to them, 
and they frequently attack sufferers from Bright’s. 
disease or diabetes. 

The treatment of carbuncles coincides in part 
with that of boils, but the patient is usually so ill 
that there should be no temporizing with simple 
remedies. The physiclan’s aid should be invoked 
at once. 

—_+_—_ 


READY-MADE SOUP. 


Chicken soup that is tmnocent of chicken, and 
owes none of its savoriness to the dexterity of 
the cook, Is an article to be found, perhaps, In 
only one place in the world. This particularly 
favored spot is the State of Nevada, and the soup 
isa ural production. 

It says the National Magazine, @ spring of 
calcareous deposits, located near Elko, and yields 
at first hand from mother earth what the inhab- 
itants of the town regard asa better chicken soup 
than can be found in any of the hotels along the 
neighboring line of railway. This judgment may 
not be infallible, but there is no question that the 
Navor of the water justifies the name given to the 
spring—the Soup Spring. 

The springs, of which the Soup Spring is one, 











Lave been Known to the people of that region for | 





more than a hundred years. Long before white 
men me to the country the Indians were in 
the habit of pitehing their tents in the neighbor- 
hood, that slek members of their tribe might 
drink and bathe in the waters, 

In the early days, the Washoes and Piutes had 
many a battle for the possession of the springs, 
until at last it dawned upon them that more men 
were killed in the battles than were cured by the 
waters. Thereupon, ys tradition, they held a 
council, and somewhere between 1830 and 1840! 














' came to an agreement to share the benefits of the 









THE YOUTH’S 


spring. 

The springs became known to the white men 
through the discovery of a prospector for gold, 
and soon forty acres of land around the coveted 
spot were secured. 

The waters originally oozed out of the top of two 
rocky cones, but since tunnels have been run into 
the side at a depth of about six feet the springs 
have ylelded several thousand gallons a day. 

The waters of the one known as the Soup 
Spring contain sulphur, magnesia, iron and soda, 
with some copper. As the water runs out, it is 
dipped up by tourists, and a little pepper and salt 
added. The taste is then so much like chicken 
broth that it would easily pass for it upon a hotel 
table. In fact, the experiment is said to have 
been tried, and no complaint was heard. 


DANGEROUS NAP. 


That travellers in the desert would be wise not 
to take a nap when ahead of their caravans is 
proved—though it hardly needed proving—by the 
experience of Robert L. Jefferson, F. R. G.8., 
who relates his adventure in the Wide World 
Magazine. 


Thad. Hot ahead, not only of the caravan, but of 

Beka! (his guide), and wearied with my exertions, 

down on the sand. I think I must have fallen 

8 leep; I certainly remember picking from my 

face what looked like an enormous spider. 

I thought nothing of it until I began to feela 

in underneath my left eye, similar to that left 

yy & mosquito sting. In ten minutes my cheek 

swollen enormously, and it was clear that I 

had been stung by some venomons reptile or 
insect. By the time Bekel came up, the swellin: 
had increased so much that I could not sce out o' 

the left eye. 
As soon 


as Bekel saw my face, he seemed | 
stricken with terror. He leaped from his horse, 
knocked rather than pushed me down, and with 
the fingers of both hands commenced pressing 
a rotuberance under my ere. 

e pain was terrible, and yelled in my agony 
until T think I must have fainted, although I well 
remember one of the Kirghiz coming with along 
knife, when at once the idea entered my brain 
that "they meant to “do for’ me. The knife, 
however, was used only to extract the sting of the 
tarantula. 

When I reached Petro-Alexandrovsk and re- 
lated the incident to tie doctor of the lazaret 
there, I learned that owed my, life to the 
promptitude of Bekel and the Kirghiz. Another 

our and help would have been too late. 


A MODERN INSTANCE. 


The wonderful advance made in the science of 
farming during the last few years Is one of the 
best examples of American progressiveness. A 
little incident recounted by the Asbtabula (Ohio) 
Sentinel is characteristic. 


One evening, & @ short time ago, a society In 
Jefferson needed a gallon of cream. The com- 
mittee called up by lephone the proprictorsiog of 
a milk farm two miles North of the town, a 
asked if they could furnish it. The reply was 
that they could as soon as milking was done. 
In thirty minutes from the time the call was made 
the cream was delivered. 

The milk had been drawn from the cow, put 
into a separator, the cream extracted and sent to 
town by a man on a bicycle. 

A few years @ ago the Committee would have had 
to send a boy in the afternoon, ‘yesterday’s 
mile’. would have had to be skimmed, and if 
the boy had not treed too many chipmunks on! 
the way, he might have got back in time for the 

festival 


WHEN IT PAID. 


It was at the village sewing circle, and the 
unprofitable question of the failure or success of | 
marriage was under discussion. Beulah Blank, ; 
a war widow, thrifty to the last degree of New 
England thriftiness, kept silent until some one 
sald: 

“What do you think about it, Beulah?” 

“Well, I must say that it depends,” said Beulah. 
its married, an’ her hus- 
and he gits killed, 


e dollars a month 
That’s 


“Now when a woman 
band gits drafted into the arm 
and she gits a pension of twely. 
as long as she lives, it pays to git married. 


what I think.” 


SAFE STOCK. 


When news came to Boxby that the squire’s 
son “down below” bad made a large sum of 
money in stocks, some of the wiseacres shook 
their heads. 


Not so old lady Sprowle, with whom the young 
man had always been a prime favorite. 

“T don't see What the minister meant, saying he 
didn’t favor Bob baying dealings in the stock- 
market,” she indignantly, to one of her 
ne! lenbor a: aE aunt see why money made in 
trading cattle, if it's done fair and Square, isn’t 
just as good as money made any other way!” 
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RETURNED THE COMPLIMENT. 


The obsequious person who seeks fees from 
travellers by pretending to mistake them for 
noblemen occasionally meets one who does not 
fall into the trap. The following example is 
taken from an English paper: 


An English gentleman of somewhat imposing, 
personal appearance bad a door opened for bim 
at the Paris opera-house by an usher, who bowed ! 
low and said, “The door {s open, prince.” 

The Englishman glanced at him, and without | 
extending the expected fee, simply said, “Thank 
you very much, viscount.” 


IN THE HORSELESS FUTURE. 


The following is the Chicago T'ribune’s prog- 
nostication: 

“What was the matter with th 
were called to sce last week 
Squills, 

“AS 
DM 





eab-driver you 
asked Doctor 


describe his case,” 
“it is automobilious- 





nearly as_I- ean 
ed Doctor Kallomel, 


neland churchyards are a fertile fleld 
for thuse in seareh of curious epitaphs. A tomb- 
stone in Stowe bears this line, indicative of a 
| reticence carried beyond the gra 

“L was somébody—who, is no business of yours.” 














MILITARY GOODS, WAR RELICS. 


Interesting catalogue. Bannerman, 579 Broadway, \. ¥. | 


WANTE 






COMPANION. 





T-P-A-N-S 
sh pain 
f 


A case of bad health toa 
will not benefit. 


LC 
DON'T LEAVE YOUR KEYS 


in the front door. F. | 
them to the pocket or wa | 
band withakeychainsecured | 
by the Improved Wash-| 
burne Patent Fastener. | 
Slips oneasily, grips like 
death, don’t tear the f: 
released instantly. By mail, 
2 cents, Catalogue of other | 
novelties free. 

AMERICAN KING CO., 
Box 78, Waterbury, Conn: 
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Never 
Wear 


Brassy 
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For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- Stenography, 
ccous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits Penmanship. etc., 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. | in person at Eastman, Poughkee| pala, Now By all or 
= | alway: eure positions for ‘erad fon of campers 


gue free, 





Poughkeepsie, New York. 


COLOR EVE Ere 


Never 
Change 
Color, 


LOOK AS GOOD AS NEW 
UNTIL THE SHOEIS WORN OUT. 


DEMAND THEM IN ALL YOUR SHOES, 
Send for FREE samples and descriptive * Primer” to 


NATIONAL FAST-COLOR EYELET CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MODERATE PRICE 


of Waltham Watches has placed within 


the reach of every one accurate 
time-keepers that will last a lifetime. 
A watch movement particularly 
recommended is the “R/V ERS/DE.” 
For sale by all retail jewelers 

in any quality of case desired. 


“*The Perfected American Watch,’’ an illustrated book of interesting 
information about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WattHaM Watcu Co., WALTHAM, 


MASS. 





Put on in 
One minute. 


s 
COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA 


unt the number of 
not get the Jones 


Take the measure (in inches) of your old umbrella cove 
state if the centre rod is steel or wood. 
f ler send $1. 
26 incu “A 
a" Roof: 
If, not entirely ory yo 
funded, Includin, 


necessary, mailed with your order. 


ill mail, 
7 or 28 i 


@ 
's from 50 cents to $! 


ur money 


‘stamps you have used for postage. Booklet, “« Umb 
THE JONES-MULLEN CO., Dept. B, 396 Broadway, New York City 


post! aid, 


inch, 
"00 
romptly. 
rella Economy,” with simple instructions 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADES OF UMBRELLAS TO THE LARGEST STORES IN THE WORLD, Agents Wanted. 


The ONLY Corset made guar= 


? anteed against rust-stains. 
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Amateur Diplomatists. 
Many jokes at the expense of American 


diplomats are heard in European capitals. This 
is not strange. Most of them go to their embas- 
sies without training or experience, and naturally 
they make mistakes because of their ignorance 
of official procedure and court etiquette. 

Queen Victoria is always addressed on formal 
occasions as “Your Majesty,” or even as “Your 
Gracious Majesty.” One ambassador, when 
granted his first audience, remarked in the course 
of conversation with her, “As I need scarcely 
explain to Your Majesty, Queen Victoria.” 

The story somehow got out, and fashionable 
people were amused by the diplomat’s awkward- 
ness in using the words, “Queen Victoria.”” To 
them it was a proof of his inexperience and 
ignorance of court usage, that should not be 
shown by a man holding his position. 

‘The queen herself was neither displeased nor 
amused. She had never been addressed as 
“Queen Victoria” before, and the sound of her 
own name when spoken so unaffectedly seemed 
to please her. The diplomat had given her a 
proof of his simplicity and sincerity, and she 
was unusually cordial and gracious to him. 

Most of the mistakes which American diplo- 
mats make abroad are of this trivial nature. 
Their European colleagues, who have been 
trained in the diplomatic service, find material 
for amused comment upon the misadventures in 
speech and “good form’’ of these innocents 
abroad, and wonder what they will do next. 
Fortunately, what they invariably do is to 
master without delay the small points of etiquette, 
and to become even more céremonious in their 
functions at court than their fellow-diplomats. 

Some of our representatives abroad are lawyers 
who have grown gray in active practice at the 
bar. Others are politicians or legislators, who 
have secured their appointments as a reward for 
campaign service. Few of them speak French 
fluently, and that is the language of diplomacy. 
They are often unfitted for the work by the 
habits and tastes of a lifetime. 

Nevertheless, the American diplomatic service 
has the merit of republican simplicity. It is 
conducted with dignity and efficiency, and the 
mistakes made by. our amateur diplomatists 
seldom do harm. 

————_++ 








How Prairie-Dogs Outwit Their 
Foes. 


Although the Western prairies no longer rum- 
ble beneath the galloping of myriad buffaloes ; 
even if the Indians no longer sit upon the Great 
Divide and signal to each other at the approach 
of winding wagon-trains, the romantic life of 
the plains is by no means ended. Civilization 





SURROUNDING THE ENEMY. 


has effected the passing of the buffalo and the 
subjugation of the Indian, but it cannot destroy 
the primeval life of the lesser characters of the 
frontier. 

The prairiedog sits erect upon his little 
mound to-day, and barks fearlessly at the 
whistling trains; and the rattlesnake, although 
acursed, hunted foe, occasionally dares to shake 
his defiant warning upon the streets of cities. 
He who has been interested to watch the strug- 
gles, as the pioneer usurped a home defended by 
the Indian, need but turn to the little animals of 
the plain to see the same warfare. 

Some naturalists say that the prairie-dog, the 
rattlesnake and the owl all inhabit the same 
burrow—a mixed yet happy family. It is true 
that the snake and the owl are often found in 
burrows dug by prairie-dogs, but the happy 
family story is merely pleasant fiction. 

When you find a rattler calmly basking before 
a burrow, you have come along too late to learn 
the interesting part of the story, and you view 
only the result of a fierce battle that has ended 
in favor of the snake. 

Place yourself at the edge of a prairiedog 
town, and your patience will be rewarded by a 
good, old-time Indian skirmish among four- 
footed Indians. 

The little dogs trot around from burrow to 
burrow, making short, chattering visits; some 
dig and wallow in the dirt; others frolic and 
tun in their games. During all of their move- 
tents they seem like little equilibrium toys 
Weighted in the base, for they incessantly sit up 
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and bark, as if their fore quarters were too 
light and flopped up out of balance. 

Suddenly the peaceful village hastens together 
in worried groups. Little signal-barks have 
sounded from the tops of the outlying mounds. 
A foe is sighted. Like a wagon-train sighted afar 
off, a lazy old rattlesnake is weaving his sinuous 
length through the dust. The whole town 
swarms and is confused with sharp, angry barks. 
‘The bravest rodents rush out and cirele around 
the serpent. The snake, fearing an unguarded 
attack, coils and begins his rattling dirge. The 
wagon-train has circled its wagon-fort. 

Yep! Yep! Yep! 

With each bark a set of needle teeth has 
shredded the coil. Each dog has veered away 
again, unharmed. 

Swish! 

The length of the snake is measured in the 
strike, and a little yellow corpse has curled its 
paws in the air. The whole band sweeps at the 
snake before he can recoil. And so the fight 
continues. The little corpses begin to make a 
ting around the squirming reptile, and he 
begins to wish that he had stayed out of the 
city limits. 

As the smarts upon his body become too 
frequent, he begins to crawl away. Confused 
and tired, the rattler reaches a hole and wriggles 
in, a badly tattered old home-seeker. 

‘The dogs bark more than ever, and fringe the 
burrow with a busy line. 

Every fellow backs up and begins digging for 
dear life, and obscures the scene with flying dirt. 
When the cloud settles, the dogs frisk away, 
alarmed still, but victorious. 

‘They have buried their foe alive! 

‘The battle is over, and they pathetically trot 
around their dead comrades, sniff at the limp 
bodies, and then—sit up and bark away their 
excitement. GARLAND P. FERRELL. 


—_~++—_____ 


The Autocratic Landlord. 


‘There was no more picturesque character in 
early Colonial life than the individual who 
presided over the tavern. He was a prominent 
personage in the management of the town affairs, 
was thoroughly informed on all public matters 
—and often private matters as well. He was 
sometimes as autocratic as a tsar of Russia. In 
“The Colonial Tavern” Mr. Edward Field tells 
of that ludicrous encounter of the landlord at 
Alden’s tavern at Lebanon, Connecticut, with 
the captive British General Prescott. 


After his capture at his headquarters on the 
island of Rhode Island by General Barton, 
Prescott was taken to David Arnold’s tavern in 
Warwick, Rhode Island, where he passed the 
night securely guarded, for he was too important 
a prisoner to lose sight of. In the morning he 
was escorted to Providence, and there turned 
over, a prisoner of war, to General Spencer. In 
due time he was sent to New York for exchange. 
On his journey there, the way led through Con- 
necticut and the town of Lebanon, where the 
party stopped at Alden’s tavern to dine. 

It happened that “the landlady brought on the 
table a dish of succotash (boiled corn and beans). 
General Prescott was a little, vish old man, 
imperious and_ arbitrary, and he viewed the 
unaccustomed dish most disdainfully. 

“What !’ he exclaimed. ‘Do you treat us with 
the food of hogs?’ and taking the dish from the 
table, he emptied the contents over the floor.”” 

Landlord Alden, who was an irascible old 
fellow, was informed of what Prescott had said 
and done, and his hot temper took umbrage at 
once. Seizing a horsewhip, he strode into the 
dining-room and_ gave the general a severe 
chastisement. “Food for hogs, is it? Food for 
hogs!’’ he cried, excitedly. “What my woman 
pa on the table aint to be thrown on the floor! 

‘ll teach ye one lesson in manners, British 
neral that ye are!” saying which the irate 
diord stalked from the room. 

After General Prescott was exchanged, and he 
resumed his command on the island, the inhab- 
itants of Nantucket deputed Doctor Gilston to 
negotiate some concerns with the Englishman in 
behalf of the town. 

‘The general treated the doctor very cavalierly, 
and gave as the reason that the doctor looked so 
much like that blockhead of a landlord who 
horsewhipped him in the Connecticut town that 
he could not treat him with civility. 
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A Difference of Taste. 


The fern has a sufficiently good reputation 
among Americans and Europeans as an orna- 
mental plant, but with us it does not take the 
high rank of a regular food product. According 
to the bulletin of the French Jardin d’ Accli- 
matation, it takes this place in Japan. 


During certain seasons the mountain people 
derive a large proportion of their food from ferns. 
In the spring they eat the young fronds, and 
later in the season depend upon the starch, which 
they extract from the roots. To procure this 
starch, they beat the washed roots with a mallet, 
stir the fragments in water and precipitate the 
starch, using hollowed tree-trunks for reservoirs. 
‘The starch thus obtained is equal to fifteen per 
cent. of the root used. 7 

Not nearly so Tespoceenie a plant among us is 
the common burdock. We regard it as neither 
useful nor ornamental. Not so do the people of 
China and Japan look upon the despised weed. 
It is for them a useful vegetable. In China they 
cut down the stalks before the flowers expand, 
and when they have boiled them consider them 
equal in flavor to asparagus. The young leaves 
are boiled and eaten as we eat spinach. In 
Japan thousands of acres are devoted to the 
cultivation of the plant that we regard as good 
for nothing, but in this case the root is the object 
of cultivation. It is only in deep soil that the 
roots can be grown to the best advantage. 










































-RUBBER COLLARS, 25 cent: 
Cuffs, 50 cts. Neckties, 25 cts. 
Linen. All latest styl dies’ 1 

Agts.wtd. HILL & 0 ter ton. 





HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- 
MARK BELOW 


on Agate-Ware it 
is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 

out this mark 

there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis 
made of 17 differ- 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three 
poisons as a part 
of their coating, viz.: 
ARSENIC, LEAD and 

ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil 
(we make 5000 different 
kinds) of the “L. & G.” 
Agate Nickel Steel 

are has, besides this 
‘Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a_ label 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 

guaranty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
Pamphlet of vital interest to 
0 


every housewife, FREE 
any address. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg.Co., : 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
















Portable Poultry-House. 


Well made and painted, 
handsomeina C 
parts: Seratching 
Shed, Roosting and Lay- 
ing Room. Easily moved. 
A dozen Hens will do well in 
this House the year round. | 
Shipped in sections, 
weight 250 Ibs., easil: But | 
together. Price 813.00. | 
Catalogue of Peep O'Day | 
Incubators, Brooiters and 
P Specialties PRU 
E. F, Hodgson, Box 50, Dover, Mass. 


Lost — $30.00. 


Many a housewife has lost a cook- 
» Stove costing this amount, or more, 

simply by allow holes and 
cracks in the stove lining to go 
anmended, letting the fierce heat 
come into direct contact with the 
oven plates, burning and warping 
them till the stove is ruined, 

A few cents’ worth of 


Champion Stove Clay 
eee 


used at the right time 
c would have saved the 
stove. This is a combina- 
tion of powdered fire-clays 
and plumbago. Mix with 
water and use like mortar 
or cement. iy one can use 
it, Keepa box on hand. It's 
cheng. Buy it of stove-deal- 
er. Write us if he hasn't it. 


Don’t neglect the stove lifing; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 


























nfortable. 


Simple, Durable, Cow 
lar. Gi nteed suti: 


inevery particular, ( 
refunded. Study the 
and weight 

dealer first. 





ry ormoney 
lecide. Give Belgnt 
and $1.00. Zry 
DER wanton, Vi 





Crackers 


TONIC for Nerves 
of Head and Stomach, 


Cure Headaches 


in the Right Way. They strengthen 
tired Nerves and aid impaired Diges- 
tion. Are made of mild tonics en- 
closed ina wafer of Rice Flour. Are 
Convanient to carry, and ensy ¢0 take. 
EVEN A CHILD CAN TAKE THEM. 


25 cents at Druggists. 


Sample Free by Mail. § 


Celery Cracker Med. Co., 
Manchester, 
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Heat 
Your 
House 


Witha 


Di bag hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON. Every Warranted. 


‘art 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 





«+ $70 
85 
+ 100 


5 Rooms. . 
7 Rooms . 
9 Rooms . 
_ PIPING, 
REGISTERS, 
Bt. 


ALL COMPLETE. 
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Hale’s Asthma 


Cure 


has cured some of the most obstinate 
cases of Asthma on record. 


B. N, Westgate, East Wareham, Mass., writes : 
“I suffered years of untold agony. Ihave used 
two bottles of Hale’s Asthma Cure and have 
never had anything benefit me as this has. I 
can now shake out the hay when feeding the 
horses and the dust does not affect me in the least.” 
W. H. Hurley, Northfield, Vt., writes: “For 
ten years I suffered all the horrors of Asthma. 
the best physicians and tried everything, 
but did not get much help. When I commence 
taking your remedy / could not tie down on an 
average one or tira mighis a week, but now I can go 
to bed and stay all night and feel free from any 
Asthma. TI cannot too highly recommend your 
Hale’sAsthma t 





ure,it has done so much for me.” 

On July 18, ’9,—nine months later,—Mr. Hurley 
wrote: “I have not had an attack of Asthma or 
any bronchial troubles since I took your medi- 
cine, and feel entirely cured.” 


Hale’s Asthma Cure is as sure a cure for 


HAY FEVER 


as for Asthma. Hay Fever has to simply get up 
and leave when Hale’s Asthma Cure arrives. 

At all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle, or 
dollar bottle sent direct prepatd on receipt of price. 


The H. KR. HALE CC 
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Hartford, Conn. 
7 


FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 


Unequalled for Children. 
Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious, 


At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Pacl 
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HIS WATCH for young ladies $ 


hasa Genuine Duplex Move- 
ment, an Enameled Dial, a Nickel ¢| 
Silver Case, and isStem-Winding © 
and Stem-Setting. The Case, 3 


which is beautifully engraved, 
closely resembles silver and will > 
retain its brightness indefinitely. ; 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 80 cents extra, postage in- ‘ 
cluded. Sold for $3.50 post-paid. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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gives a beautiful tint to 
linens, laces and goods that 
are worn and faded. 

Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 


40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 
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In the Coming Contest 


between the ‘‘Columbia’’ and 

, “Shamrock’’ nobody knows 
which will win, but every- 
body knows that 


SQUIRE'S 
BOILED HAM 


has already won the 
approval of yachts- 
men and yachting 
parties wherever used. 






palatable, delicious, nev- 
er dry or hard. 


~ JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston. 





On Baking Day and Every Other Day 
THE 


RICHMOND 


lightens the kitchen labor because it’s so easy 
to manage and so uniform in its work. It is 
the only range equipped with a Fahrenheit (mer- 
cury) thermometer which tells you just how hot 
the oven is, and when to turn the damper which 
controls the heat. If your range has a reservoir 
attachment one damper controls the heat there 
also. By these dampers you 
may have the heat where and 
when you need it without 
waste. Its firebox and 
grate arrangement al- 
low great heat with a 
small amount of fuel, 
¢ and you have your 
t choice of three im- 

proved grates. The 
f range is attractive in 
design and a triumph of metal work, and as an 






absolutely reliable baker it has never been excelled. 


Ask to see one at your dealer’s. 
Send for Mlustrated Circular. 
THE RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, Norwich, Conn. 
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Gorton’s Fish Foods. 


“Keep a Stock in the House.” 






Our leading specialties are Fish Balls and Codfish Cake. 
The Fish Balls are put up in cans, ready to heat and serve. 
The Fish Cake is regular boneless Cod, absolutely 
without bones, 

Only the choicest parts of the very best fish are used. 

The potatoes in the Fish Balls are the best that 
be procured, 

werything is pre- 

pared and packed by 
the cleanest methods. 

If your grocer don’t 
sell these foods, send 
us his name and we 
will see that you are 
supplied. 


can 
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Ask your grocer for one of our handsome lithographed Kitchen Reminders, If 
he cannot supply you, send us his name, and we will sec that you get one. 













FREE. 












at the Club ee to 
my wife the superiority of 


Union Unb} 
COFFEE. | 


T ve had to buy i for home use 
ever since. 


You Can Buy It Of Your Grocer. 8 


Save the Coupons for Premiums. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, ee =o 
YI RIN INS IOI ILISOY 


"We Give Give Se ti Couch, 


or your choice of a Morris Chair, Gold or Silver Watch, Combination Bookcase and Parlor 
Desk, Ladies’ Rocker, Sideboard, or Metal Bed and Springs, with a $12 assortment of 


MEALINE SOAP 


AND OTHER renee Viz. 


10 Box (8 cakes per box) at a “$3 HH ttles Pastorian Tooth ‘Powder at. .60 
60 Cakes Atel Laundry Soap 3 ie then perrecHion rally er Polish fa z -bO 
6 Cakes Pine Tar Soap at 0 2 Kottles Orchid Cr 60 
a pexet anes Nhi Ambo, and Toilet « 1 Bottle Royal Orchid ‘Perfume at 2 20 
onp (cakes per bi at.25 0.75 i fottle Carnation Pink Perfume at.% 26 

ae gsueke 8 Wite jazel § Shaving 8a Ben. at. 40 2 Bottles Violet Perrine at 2 d ae 














LEBEN II EIEIO: 


| 











Cleanall, for metal } Hottie Crab-Apple 2 
woodwork. rele. Sat 10 1.00 1 Bottle White lotropel Perfume u 2 38 
10 Packages Naptha-rine a ashing. 1 Bottle White Lilac Perfume 38 


Powder (1-1b, packages t.10 2.00 
KEEP uke rou WANT AND SELL THE REST. 
This Couch has Tempered Steel Springs. Fox's Patent Socket Casters. Top stuffed 
with with Excelsior, Covered with Hiah-Grade Velours, Fiupire 
Thesugn: “Colors? Olive Green, Myrtle Green, Crimson and Gia Gold, 
This tan’t a cheap couch : It" 
encugh for anybody's heme! 
nipp od Tish Malone mg astect if 
ship} ight along wi he box of 
coode and you have it to enjoy whtle 
you're ay ing for it. 
30 days 
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for remittance. 

4 cents in stan ps for illus. 
ey ere trated clrewlar and. cai leaiine 
A ie keLe ‘Soup or small bottle af Betuine 


ee =(MEALINE CO., New Haven, Ct. hy 
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BABY’S PERFECT FOOD. 
Robinson’s 


Barley. 


Over 70 Years’ 
Reputation. 
cd 
ONE-POUND CANS, 
| 
| 
‘ 
‘ 
iy 
‘ 
‘ 
H 


25c. 


” 
Druggists 
and 


Grocers. 
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_CREAI 


TOILET SOAP 
Three times a day and 
every day in the year 









Will Keep the Skin 


Soft and Smooth 


Combines the 
Creaminess of Lather tee 
Characteristic of 

Williams’ Shaving Soaps 
The Most Splendid 
| @ Endorsement 


ever given an article of wearing 


with all the qualities of 


ionable women are wearing them, and 2,000 . 
lei merchants in 2,000 cities and towns (only 
one dealer in a town), are busy supplying them 


The perfect fitting qualities, the artistic design- 
ing, the stylish shapes, the fashionable leathers 
and the thoroughly high class construction of Queen 
Quality Shoes are accountable for their phenom- Oa 
enal sale quite as much as the price. Such sh . 
are only possible under special conditions suck 
prevail in the great Queen Qu 
experience, special knowledge, pe ee AR hes vers 
most modern methods and immense volume of Sample Cake mailed 
production. (Capacity, 6,000 pairs a day.) for 2 cts 


¥ All Styles — Street, Dress, House, Full-Size Cake 15 cts 
me Outing — One Price. p) seve 
OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Address Dept. Y, 
describes all styles and will be seut S < 
with address of local dealer on \ The J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
MS yp Fequest. Weccan send shoes direct on receipt of $3.25 (Oxfords S Glastonbury, Conn. 


# THOS.G.PLANT CO.~ T BICKFORD STNBOSTOME=, 





nt 


| JERSEY CREAM FLOWER 


NEILLS 


Importers and Retailers. 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, 
House Furnishing Goods, China, Glassware, etc. 














Quaker Qats 


AND KEEP YOUR STOMACH SWEET 



























SEND FOR 


OUR FALL AND WINTER 
FASHION CATALOGUE. 


Ready September Ist and mailed free 
to all out-of-town applicants. 


T’S the most complete book of its kind issued 
by any Department 
Store in New York. 
Send for it. 
A. postal 


’ 





SS 


on 


card will 







bring it 





to you. 











Atall Grocers in 2-pound Packages 


Sees EIES Oe | [Hi O'NEILL & C0. Sixth Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., New York. 













“Oh no, Easter.” 


“Yo’ head ache, 
honey ?”” 

“No indeed, 
Easter, you know 
I never had a headache in my life.” 

Aggie spoke up brightly, but.she bent her 
head very low over the baby she was holding, 
and it reached wonderingly up to 
her face its dark little hand, upon. 
which a tear had fallen. 

Easter was a tall, trim colored 
woman, mother of the baby and of 
the brown little brood that scam- 
pered about the cabin. ‘‘Hands 
full and heart full” she said of 
herself, but the hands were willing 
ones, and room in her heart for 
“Aggie,” her husband’s sixteen- 
year-old sister, was never wanting. 

The girl was a bright mulatto 
with hair which, although very 
curly, was long enough to be 
gathered into two six-inch braids, 
and tied with scarlet ribbons. Her 
figure was slender, her movements 
were graceful, and at a mission 
school she had acquired a correct- 
ness of speech and an ease of 
manner that were Easter’s pride 
and admiration. 

Twice a year for the last four 
years a circle of King’s Daughters 
had sent to the school twenty 
dollars, to be applied to the educa- 
tion of a girl, and the teachers 
had made Aggie the beneficiary. 
But now, after a summer holiday, 
another school year was about to 
begin, and no money had been 
forthcoming for Aggie’s board and 
tuition. The circle had disbanded, 
and although her teachers had 
promised her the first donation 
received that was not designed for 
other purposes, permission to enter had not yet 
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been given her. Easter planted herself directly | 


in front of her young sister-in-law, and with 
arms akimbo administered what she meant for 
@ severe reproof. 

“I knows what done come over you, Aggie; 
yo’ just a-worryin’ ’bout that ’ere school money, 
an’ yo’re a plum heathen, Miss Agnes Latimer, 
—that what you is,—distrustin’ Providence 
that-a-way! We-all done took it to the Lord 
in prayer, an’ if He calls yo’ to go back to 
school that ’ere money boun’ to come. Sho’ly 
yo’ don’ want to go if ’taint de Lord’s will.” 

“School opens next Monday,” sobbed Aggie, 
ignoring the suggestion that she was not 
“called,” “and I’ve worked as hard as I could 
all summer, and I’ve scarcely earned anything.” 

“I know you’s worked good, honey—I know 
yo’ has, an’ yo’ done earn the money onct, only 
I had to take it when my ole man broke his 
leg. He aimed to pay yo’ back, honey, but he 
been mighty misfortunate.”” 

“I never wanted Nelse to pay me back.” 
her eager protest Aggie stopped crying. 
owed him the money ten times over, you-all 
know I did.” 

“Weall don’t ’low you owe us, Aggie, and 
before Nelse went to Sher’den he notified ‘me 
that the first good money he earned when he 
done come back was yours.’” 

“Maybe he won’t be back till Christmas!’" 
Aggie’s tears began to fall again. 

“Don’t yo" got no faith at all, chile? Don’t 
yo’ recomember how de ‘ciples foun’ money in 
de very fish’s mouth, w’en *twas wanted right 
bad? An’ I has faith to believe that ’ere 
money was a twenty-dollar gol’-piece, for de 
Bible ain’ say nuffin to de contrary.” 
stooped and took the baby into her arms. 
“It’s seven o’clock dis-yer minute, Aggie; 
now yo’ just take yo’sef off to meetin’, an’ 
yo’ see that yo’ believes what yo’ hears thar.” 

In some way or other the Lord will provide: 
And yet in His own way the Lord will provide, 

‘That was the song they were singing when 

Aggie entered the chapel. Following so closely 
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exclaimed, as she put the letter into Aggie’s | 
hands. “It's mighty slim, though.” 


)» - _ With trembling eagerness the child ran 


the tine of a fork under the flap and took 
from the envelope a greenish slip of paper, 
that had been folded and refolded and 
wrinkled into a mere wisp. Straightening 
it and holding its corners between her wet. 


on 

OF GA a @ fingers she read gaspingly, frightened by 
the very miracle she had been looking for: 
Easter’s admonition, it was instantly “Pay to the order of Agnes Latimer twenty 

interpreted by her emotional mind as a prophecy | dollars.’”’ 
and a promise. Astonished and delighted, s “A half-year’s schooling!” she whispered ; 
stood breathless for a moment, and then her | “it’s a postal money-order—the matron used to 
fresh young voice, rendered confident and get a heap of them; she often sent me to the 


flexible by even the scanty training of the | post-office to collect the money.” 


school, rapturously led the chorus. 


“Miss Agnes Latimer,” her sister ejaculated, 


A group of sightseers, guests at one of the | with awesome solemnity, “‘By faith yo’ is 


boarding-houses of the city, occupied seats in: sho’ly saved!’ 


But I don’t believe a word of 





‘THE RESPECTIVE DONORS OF THE VIANDS, AND THE OWNERS OF THE TOWEL."’ 


the chapel not far behind Aggie. Among 
them was another Agnes Latimer, a girl of 
twenty, with a soft coil of straight black hair 
and a complexion tanned to brown by a long 
summer’s outing; superior to her namesake in 
the accident of birth and the circumstances of 
environment, inferior in elasticity of tempera- 
ment and perhaps in constitutional vigor, but: 


Heir of the same inheritance, 
Child of the selfsame God. 


At home, afterward, the visitors discussed 
the evening's pastime. 

“How that child with the red ribbons on her 
hair did sing the first hymn,” said Agnes 
Latimer the Caucasian, “as if she believed 
every word of it!’’ Then she went up to her 
pretty sleeping-rvom, but she would not lay her 
head upon the “hard boarding-house pillows” 
until a maid had beaten them up for her. 


Comforted, elated and expectant, Agnes | 
Latimer the mulatto danced off home, made | 


room for herself by packing more closely the 
assortment of piccaninnies that occupied her 
bed, and in five minutes delightful sleeping 
dreams supplanted the delightful waking ones 
and held sway till sunrise, when her lively bed- 
fellows called her back to the realities of life. 

She was washing the breakfast dishes, and 
Easter, by the open door, was picking over the 
greens for dinner, when the postman came 
swinging along the sidewalk. 

“Miss Agnes Latimer?” he inquired, whisk- 
ing a letter out of his pouch. 

“Yaas, sir!’ Easter came forward with a 
show of pride, for the sending and receiving of 
letters was a distinction to which the Latimers 


had only recently attained—that is, only since | 


Aggie had been a pupil at the mission school. 

Hie gave the letter to her and hurried on, 
walking backward a few steps to say: 

“You-all ought to have your mail addressed 
to your street and number. That letter’s been 
knocking about the post-office for a week ; I’ve 
been Jaid up, and my substitute didn’t know 
there were any Latimers in the city.” 

Faster went quickly into the house. “What 
yo’ reckon this-yer gwine briny forth?” she 





it, chile, till I dune see dat money in yo’ own 
hand. Yo’, Flossie, fetch me Miss Agnes’s 
sailor hat dis-yer minute!” 

Very gently Easter dried the sudsy hands on 
her own apron, and set the hat in place as 
painstakingly as its owner would have done. 
Then she led her to the door, and dismissed 
her with a shoulder-pat. 

“Now, honey,” she said, ‘yo’ go to the post- 
office dyrec’, an’ draw yo’ money!” 

Inside of an hour Aggie came back. Within 
the cabin a group of neighbor-women sat, 
solemnly awaiting her return to verify Easter’s 
assertion that she had been the subject of a 
special providence. The child entered, her 
face a blending of awe and delight. Her hand | 
was in her pecket,—it had been there since she 
left the post-office,—and within its grasp, as | 
she withdrew it, was the envelope that had 
contained the order. They gathered round her 
in silence as she took out and unfolded two 
ten-dollar notes. 

The bills were ragged and discolored; they 
showed familiarity with material hands, clumsy 
and unclean ones, too; yet not one of those, 
spectators questioned their directly divine | 
origin. Nelse Junior, to be sure, inquired: 

“How that ‘ere git into the post-office? Eh, 
mammy ?”* 

“Hursh, sonny,” whispered the woman 
nearest him, “inaybe de railroad done fetched 
it, but de Lord suttinly sent it.” 

“Amen!” “Praise de Lond!”’ and a chorus | 
of pious ejaculations followed, from which | 
emerged the thin old voice of a white-haired | 
hegress who had “seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord,” in Lincoln’s time, and had traced 
Tlis hand ever since in all her meagre joys. 

“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow!" | 
she sang; and steadier voices swelled the strain | 
to its close, when the congregation filed solemnly 
out of the cabin as if dismissed with a benedic- 
tion. But the old, old woman picked up from 
the floor the discarded envelope to put between | 
the pages of her Bible, as a “fresh memorial | 
of His grace.” | 

The last departing guest left the family, | 
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grouped in statue-like amazement and irresolu- 
tion. A toddler broke the spell by grasping 
Aggie’s skirt to steady himself in a pedestrian 
experiment. Catching him under the arms, 
Easter swung him to a respectful distance and 
headed him to the opposite point of the compass. 
Then, with reverent courtesy, she set a chair 
for the girl. 

“Set down, honey,” she said, softly. “I know 
yo’ is tired.” She took off the sailor hat and 
smoothed the rippled hair. 

Following their mother’s cue, the older and 
foot-free nephews and nieces went spatting 
about in search of some suggestion of service 
they might perform for her. Nelse Junior 
brought her some water in a gourd, the family 
drinking-cup, but his mother crushed him with 
a prompt reprimand. 

“T’s plum ’stonished, Nelson Latimer, that 
yo’ don’ got no more ’precia- 
tion! Fetchin’ yo’? Aunt 
Agnes a drink in a ole 
gourd, w’en yo’ knows thar’s 
three teacups in this- yer 
house, an’ one of ’em with 
nary crack in it an’ a handle 
to it beside! Now yo’ ma’ch 
yo’sef out o’ dat yer do’, 
whar yo’ aunt can’t set eye 
on yo’ agin till yo’ repents. 

“What yo’ like for yo’ 
dinner, honey? A aig, or a 
nice little bit 0’ bacon? An’ 
there’s tollable much coffee 
left—’nuff to make yo’ a nice 
black cup.” 

Embarrassed by so much 
attention, Aggie did not ex- 
press a preference, and her 
sister proceeded to prepare 
for her the best she could 
command. But presently a 
neighbor came bustling in 
with a towel-covered tray 
balanced upon her palm. It 
held a tiny chicken, disposed 
& la quail-on-teast, and a 
tart. A little company, all 
who had had anything to do 
with furnishing the tray, 
followed; there were the 
cook, the respective donors 
of the viands, and the owners 
of the towel and the dishes, 
all of whom stood round the 
embarrassed child while she 
ate, and watched her as, probably, the mem- 
bers of Abraham’s household watched the 
angels whom he entertained. 

Rising from the repast with her mortal young 
appetite unsatisfied, she began to make a few 
changes in her dress, saying : 

“I'll carry the money to the school right 
now, Easter.” 

Her sister assented. “But it would oneasy 
me if you was gone too long,” she said. 

“Now Sister Latimer!”—the cook held up 
her hands in pious depreciation—“yo’ nebbah 
gwine let dat dear chile walk!” And a chorus 
of ejaculations supported her. 

“Why, it’s only a little way; I’ve walked it 
fifty times,” said Aggie. 

“Things a heap diff’rent now, chile!” 

“Perkins would carry her for half price,” 
suggested one, and drew from her pocket an 
old glove from whose fingers she shook a few 
small coins. 

Such of the assembly as had loose money at 
command assisted, the amount was made up, 
and a “carriage’’ summoned. 

Uneasily Aggie awaited its arrival, subjected 
meanwhile to a harassment of courtesies. One 
straightened the bows on her hair, another 
picked some threads from her skirt and another 


| retied her shoe, asking, as she did so: 


“Tem yo’ first best, honey? ’Cause if dey 
is, dar’s right smart bustification on de side.” 

Being answered in a low affirmative, the 
interrogator suddenly plunged out of the house, 
returning in a few minutes with a better pair 
of shoes. 

“Dey b’longed to my ’Melia,” she said, ‘but 
now dey's yo’s for good and all.” 

Aggie protested earnestly against taking 
them, and looked to Easter for support, but 
her sister, considering these attentions due to 
one 80 signally the object of divine preferment, 
gave her none, and the child submitted while 
several pairs of hands assisted in exchanging 
the old shoes for the new. She had pinned the 
bills into her pocket, seeing which a young girl 
took from her bosom a pocketbook, 

“My sweetheart done give me this,” she said, 
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wayly, while she emptied it of a few pennies. 
“Now I gwine give it to you.” 

. With friendly officiousness she put ber hand 
into Aggie’s pocket and extracted the notes, 
saying mischievously, as she tucked them into 
their new receptacle: 

“I kin make him give me another, right easy I 
kin.” 

“Perkins done come!” shouted Nelse Junior, 
‘an’ anurrer carriage, too!"’ 

Every eye turned toward the street. There 
was the ordered hack with shackly gear, tattered 
upholstery and the weak, dejected heads of its 
sightless horses held high by a merciless check- 
rein, and close behind it, also drawing up to the 
sidewalk, @ more elegant turnout than often 
passed through that street. From it a dignitied 
elderly man and a stylish young lady alighted 
and came toward the house, the occupants of | 
which meanwhile, with subdued exclamations 
of piety and astonishment, disposed themselves 
in attitudes befitting the chosen witnesses of 
another miracle. 

The pair came up and stood before the door, 
the man’s eyes sternly sweeping the room as he 
asked : 

“Ig there an Agnes Latimer here?” 

Reverentially and as one person the small 
assembly rose. 

“Yaas, sir,” ““Yaas, sir,” several voices re- 
sponded, but one, eager to identify herself with 
the favorite of Providence, put her hand upon 
the child’s shrinking shoulder and guided her to 
u conspicuous position facing the callers, who 
had stepped inside the door. 

“Se you are Agnes Latimer?” 

Aggie gave a half-frightened assent. 

“This is Agnes Latimer, tov.” With a defer- 
ential gesture he designated the girl by his side. 
“She is my daughter.” 

Tis smile, mocking though it was, reassured 
the child. To her a smile stood only for good 
humor ; so, when a laughing appreciation of what 
she considered ‘‘so funny a coincidence’ lit up 
the countenance of Agnes [Latimer the Caucasian, 
-\gnes Latimer the mulatto smiled brightly back 
and extended her hand half-way in acknowledg- 
ment of the introduction; but only half-way, 
for there was no mistaking the anger in the voice 
that asked: : 

“So you got a money-order cashed this morn- 
ing?” 

~Yes, sir!’ Aggie shrank back a step. 

“Where did it come from?” 

“The letter-carrier brought it.” 

“Of course; but who sent it?’” 

“I—I don’t—know, sir.” 

“De Lord sent it!” ‘Blessed be His name!” 
came from the background in devotional tones. 

“Humph! Maybe He did, but He didn’t send 
it here. Ie sent it to my daughter, and He 
sent it through her uncle. Was the letter 
addressed to this street-—what do you call it? 
‘Arlington Avenue?’’’ He pronounced the 
name with a sarcastic smile. 

“No, sir. It only read, ‘Miss Agnes Lati- 
mer,’”” 

“Show me the letter that came with it.” 

“There wasn't any letter; only just the money- 
order.” Aggie bad receded a step with every 
question, until she stood among her people. 

“Be careful! Be careful! Where’s the 
envelope?” 

“It's gone, sir; I can’t tind it.” 

“Mysterious disappearance, eh? 
the money, then.” 

With trembling fingers she took the bills from 
the pocketbook and gave them to him. Fora 
moment a dead silence fell upon the group; then 
Easter came impetuously to her sister’s support. 

“No, suh! No, suh!”’ she cried, covering the 
child as if from assault. “Thar war no word 
come with that ar money, an’ it’s Aggie’s! 
’Twas sent dyrec’ in answer to prayer.”” 

“Just so! just so!” Mr. Latimer stepped out | 
so as to face Aggie again, and Easter fell back 
by her side. “What made you think the Lord 
took such an interest in your affairs?” 

“The song they sang at church last evening 
said, ‘In some way or other —’”’ 

Aggie broke down utterly, and as she turned 
and buried her face upon Easter’s shoulder, | 
the other Agnes recognized the red-ribboned | 
braids. 

Mr. Latimer glanced meaningly at his daugh- 
ter. “Adept8 in hypocrisy,” he said, and then 
indiscriminately rated the assembly. 

“Consider yourselves lucky that the whole 
wang of you is not lodged in prison for this! 
attempted theft,” he said, in conclusion, and j 
very deliberately tucked the money into his vest 
pocket. | 

Agnes Latimer, the Caucasian, had always | 
tried to cultivate in herself the sense of justice; 
besides, her childhood was not so far away that 
she had completely outgrown {ts democratic | 
instincts. 

“But, papa,” she cried, “they have at least a 
right to know upon what evidence we base our j 
claim to the money !’” 

Ne turned his back upon them, and walked 
away with augmented dignity. His daughter ! 
went and put her hand upon the shoulder of the 
sobbing child. | 

“It must be a great disappointment to you,” 
she said, “but the money is mine, My uncle 
sent it to me for a particular purpose. Here is 
his letter. If you can read half as well as 
ean sing”? (Aggie uncovered her tear-stained ; 


Show me 














; then and there, and despatched it. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


face), “you can see for yourself that you’ve made 
a mistake.” 

Quite willing to exhibit a second accomplish- 
ment, Aggie read aloud, although with occasional 
convulsive inspirations, the page indicated : 

About ten days ago, while at the post-office, it 
suddenly occurred to me I had not sent you the 
twenty I promised you, so I bought a money-order 
As I had 
not your latest address with me, I directed the 
envelope simply, “Asheville, N.C.” Not baving 
heard from you since, | thought it safe to mention 
it. 

“That convinces you, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, ma’am.”” But Aggie hid her face again, 
and her namesake, after a little talk with Easter, 
went slowly out to the carriage. 

“Papa,” she said, as they drove away, “I shall 
not take the least pleasure in spending that 
money. Those people really thought it was 
meant for them.” 

“Daughter, your capacity for being gulled 
amounts to genius.” 

“That story about the hymn was true. I saw 
the girl at the meeting myself.” 

“She saw you, tuo, no doubt.” 

“She wanted the money with which to pay a 
school bill. That was true, too, I think. The 


sister told me where the school is, and all about ‘4 


it. Papa, I'd rather she’d have the money than 


; to have it myself. Please turn back and let me 


take it toher. Uncle won’t care.” 

He flipped his glove toward the horizon. 
“How Pisgah stands out from its background of 
sky to-day! And it wouldn’t take a naturalist 
to identify The Rat, either.” 

In the Latimer cabin the sudden letting down 
of overwrought sensibilities had a stanning 
effect. The visitors stood awkwardly about, 
like guests at a country funeral, who, after 
dismissal, linger about the premises to see how 
the bereaved “take it.” 

With a shamefaced “Thank you,” Aggie 
returned the purse to its owner, who received it 
nonchalantly, and chinked the pennies back into 
it one by one. ‘Then, dropping into a chair, she 
curved an arm upon a table before her and 
buried her face within it, while with her free 
hand she unbuttoned the gift shoes, took them 
off, and blindly shoved them as far away as her 
feet could reach. Easter meanwhile had piled 
upon the tray the appurtenances and remains of 
the refection; and with them the cook, followed 
by her various coadjutors, 
left the house. Upon the 
sidewalk they stopped ta 
dismiss the hack, and one of 
them said, as they watched 
it drive away: 

“She might just as well ’a’ 
walked, anyway.” 

“Dat ar chicken would ’a’ 
made a layin’ hen if l’d ’a’ 
kep’ it,” said another. 

Whea the last visitor had 
left the house, the new shoes, 
too, had disappeared, and 
Easter’s tears of sympathy 
fell into the old ones as she 
put them back upon the 
passive feet. 

But youthful spirits are 
elastic, and hard work is a 
panacea. Within a week 
Aggie recovered from the 
shock she had received, and 
the steady grind of family 
cares had taken the edge 
off of Easter’s humiliation. 
Then one morning a wrathful 
voice, Nelse Senior’s, was heard issuing frum 
their cabin. For a while the neighbors listened 
covertly, but when the same carriage that had 
honored Arlington Avenue on a former occasion 
stopped as before, and the same father and 
daughter alighted from it, their curiosity 
overcame all restraint, and a dusky crowd semi- 
circled about the pair as they stood in front of 
the door which Nelse inhospitably blocked with 
his slashing arms. His temper was at white 
heat. 

“No, suh, no, suh,”’ he yelled, “we-all aint no 
tiefs, we-ull aint! Dat ar money b’lonyed to 
my sister. I done sent it to her myself! De 


' postmaster at Sher’dan, he backed de envelope 


for me, and I done give him twenty good dollars 
for dat ar scrap o’ paper. I’ll hab de law on 
you, I’ll—” 

“Don't get excited! Don’t get excited!” were 
the only words the white man could interpose 
among the black man’s vehement utterances; 
but his daughter spoke. ‘“‘We’ve found out our 


mistake,” she said, and she was accorded a| 


hearing. 

“We've come to make it right with you,” she 
went on, her fair and friendly face a pledge of 
ber just intent. ‘The letter containing my 


; uncle’s money-order miscarried, was returned to | 


him, and he enclosed it in another envelope 
properly addressed, which I received this morn- 
ing. I'm very, rery sorry —” She was speaking 
directly to her namesake, who gave her back 
bashfully the stereotyped : 

“Don’t mention it!’ 

But when her father returned her money, 
with the addition of a ten-dollar bill, “to make 
amends for the inistake,"’ he said, every trace of 
shyness left her, 
had developed in her a wonderful womanliness. 

“Twenty dollars is mine,” she said, and 





The wrong she had suffered | 


handed back his gift with a dignity that made 
him forget her dark complexion, her childish, 
jankle-length skirt and beribboned braids, and 
| put insistence beyond the possibilities. 

But when she carried her money to the school 






AL Merrick and I 
both had a mechan- 
ical turn, and when 

we saw the Thompsons 
trying to work their 
thresher by means of an 
old sweep horse- power 
we knew just why they 
were succeeding so badly. 
‘The thresher was speeded 
for a steam-power, and so 
we told them, but they 
only laughed at us, and 
asked us why we didn’t 

UICEE GEORGE: buy it if we knew so 
much about it. They named their price, too; it 
was about one-third of what they had paid for 
the thresher. 

The Thompsons are pretty obstinate and not 
clever about machinery, and it seemed to them 
that it would be throwing good money after bad 
to buy a steam-engine, especially as they knew 
where they could buy a thresher that worked well 
with their horse-power, for they had tried them 
together. So Hal and I felt that we had done 
the “square thing” by our neighbors in giving 





ways and means for buying the thresher, for we 
were sure it would work well with my Uncle 
George's traction-engine, which we believed we 
could borrow for a threshing tour in the district 
round about. 

Hal and I both needed money to complete our 








| education, ‘f'wo terms more would take us 
through the high school at Meklensfield, and we 
hoped to put ourselves through college later. 
We did it, too, thanks to the Thompsons. ‘They 
were so anxious to get rid of that thresher that 
they gave us all the time we wanted for payment, 
and acted very neighborly in all ways, I must 
say, although they did chaff us and laugh at us 
after we'd bought it, and told them how we 
‘ meant to rig it and go on a trip. 

“Haw! haw! baw!” laughed “old man’ 
| Thompson. “Ye won’t be gone long, boys. One 
\ trial of her will convince ye. Why, she won’t 
Tun out enough grain to pay ye for greasin’ her. 
| Howsomever, it’s yer own fault. Ye see her 
workin’ often enough, young fellows.” 

Well, Hal and I each borrowed a horse from 
our respective fathers, and drew the thresher 
over to Uncle George’s barn; he had agreed to 
Jend us it and a big mow of grain for sume 
experimenting. Little was needed; we spent 
a day in getting things properly adjusted, and at 
night -we offered to thresh out all of Uncle 
George's grain. 

“When?” he asked. 

“The svoner the better, uncle. You can 
bring on your help to-morrow morning if you 

like.” 
| “Are you plumb sure you won’t make a failure, 
| boys?” heasked. ‘You know the Thompsons'I] 
| be here. We always change for threshing. The 
:old man’s been bragging a lot about how he got 

his worthless thresher on to you. Tle always 

did think he was smart. I can’t digest his over- 
| bearing ways, and I don’t want him crowing 
over us.’ The sturdy old gentleman looked 
sharply at us. 

“Are you plumb sure?” he asked again. 

“We're sure,” we answered, looking him 
| straight in the eye. ‘Plumb sure.” 
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them our opinion, and we set about discussing | 
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next day and found twenty dollars already cred. 
ited there to her account, she joyfully enrolled 
herself for an entire year without questioning 
the “special providence” that had again taken 
“an interest in her affairs.” 
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“IT guess you're all right,” he said. “I'll get 
in the hands,” 

Early the next morning we “fired up,” and 

put all in readiness. The help soon arrival. 
|Old man Thompson was very prominent and 
made many sly remarks, at which he himself 
laughed uproariously. 
“S’pose ye’d just as soon I took care of the 
‘grain, hadn't ye?” he asked Uncle George. 
“T’m feelin’ purty rugged to«iay. Guess I can 
| handle it,” and he guffawed loudly. 

Uncle George solemnly gave him the place. 
The younger Thompson was to hand bundles, 
and the other help all took their places. The 
engine was blowing off steam vigorously; I 
i signalled to Hal, “Let her go,”’ and we started, 
old man Thompson watching quizzically. 

Young man Thompson selected a lange bundle, 
cut the band, and prepared with great deliberation 
| to sharpen his knife on his bout, supposing that 
I would sift the bundle to the teeth, a handful at 
a time, as they had been obliged to do. 

The cylinder was running with a steady, 
humming sound peculiar to steam threshers, as 
| seized the big bundle and threw it in and 
!reached for another. Young man Thompson 
seemed greatly surprised, but he reached hastily 
for another bundle, making a pass at the [und 
with his knife as he pushed it along. 

“Never mind the bands,” said I, throwing it 
after the first. ‘Hand ’em along.” 

It seemed to dawn on him suddenly that some 
| thing was moving. He grasped a pitchfork and 
began to throw the big bundles upon the table 
with all his might, and I certainly used all my 
dexterity in feeding them into the machine; but 
still the steady hum sounded, and out at the end 
of the long belt the engine ran smoothly and 
quietly. I caught a glimpse of Hal’s face grin- 
ning over one of the big wheels. 

Young man Thompson worked with might and 
main, but the table was always empty. I began 
to see siniles on the faces of the help. Over one 
of the big beams Uncle George’s face was grin- 
ning benevolently. He soon sent a man to help 
hand the bundles. 

I looked for the older Mr. Thompson. He 
was busy. His hat was off and he was “laying 
himself out” right royally. There wasn’t a lazy 
bone in his good old body. His big “end” of 
tobacco—he was an inveterate chewer—lay, like 
a turnover, unmoved in his cheek, and he stuck 
to his post like a hero. 

We made a two-hour run, or a little over, and 
stopped. ‘The bags were full, the automatic 
register showed two hundred and seven, or over 
four handred bushels, and the grain was well 
cleared. 

The Thompsons had little to say, although 

Jhey heartily called us smart boys; and the old 
man’s funny remarks were lacking, while Unde 
| George was in uncommonly fine spirits. 
We finished the job that day, and my uncle 
| Pronounced it ‘“‘Number one in all respects.” 
As he was a decidedly critical man in such ways, 
we had little doubt but that we should be able to 
satisfy others. 

Very few traction-engines were in use in the 
, Eastern States then, and as ours was the only 
outfit of the kind that had been seen in the 
district, its appearance on the road created sume- 
what of a sensation. No doubt the engine, 
puffing up and down the steep hills, did look to 
the uninitiated, especially about dusk, a trifle 
diabolical. 

There were those who hesitated at first about 
employing us, but as they saw the rapid, thorough 
work we did, we soon had all we could do. ‘The 
‘old horse-powers were nowhere. 

It was hard, dusty work, but we enjoyed it 
immensely, for there was plenty of variety—new 
scenes and new hands continually. We boarded 
where we threshed, as was the custom, and 
usually fared pretty well. Most of the farmers’ 
wives would make things a little extra toothsoine 
on “threshing day,’’ and we had noble appetites. 

We followed steadily where work called us. 
and late in the fall we were a long way fron 
home. Cold weather was coming on, and we 
had made up our minds that when we hai 
| finished the creek we were on we should start 
for home, house our machinery, and get ready for 
school. Our pocketbooks were fat, for we had 
|} earned what seemed to us a lot of money, und 
here came our adventure. 

Two or three days before we had planned to 
start for home a man from another creek cane 
to see us. We seemed to work by creeks. First 
it was “Mill Creek,” then “Trout Creek,” then 
the “Ouleout*’ and su on; and here was another. 
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The man, Jacobs he called himself, said there 
were a number of big jobs, two weeks’ work, he 
should think, near together and good pay, waiting 
for us. He owned a large farm himself, had a 
big job, and wished us to come very much. He 
seemed to be, aud we afterward found that he 
was, @ first-rate good fellow. 

But it was a long distance down one creek and 
up another, and we hesitated. Continuing to 
urge us, he said there was a cross-road, little 
frequented, but in fair condition, which he 
thought we could use safely and thus cut off 
nearly half the distance. He was certain that 
by means of this short cut we could make the 
trip in a good half-day, if we met with no 

accidents. 

Two weeks’ work among large jobs, close 
together, meant, in all probability, seventy-five or 
a hundred dollars each, so we agreed to go. 

He then described minutely the cross-road 
which we were to take. It was a long, lonesome 
road, entirely uninhabited, and with one excep- 
tion, not a house on it. The exception was an 
old ramshackle, forsaken farmhouse, “the Hanks 
place,” about midway of the distance, which 
had a most unsavory reputation. Advising us 
to get started as early as possible, and promising 
to be ready for us the next day but one, Mr. 
Jacobs departed. 

We finished our work in the forenoon of the 
day agreed upon, took dinner early, started, and 
found the cross-road easily. Jt was pretty rough, 
but we experienced no more difficulty in getting 
over it than he had predicted. There were a 
few steep pitches, but we had a “bunting-pole”’ 
by means of which the engine helped the horses 

- with the thresher by pushing. 

We were making tine time, when a nut loosened 
on the engine. Some of the gearing was slightly 
displaced, and we had to stop. It was not very 
serious, or would not have been ordinarily, for 
we could mend it all right, but it took us nearly 
two hours, and while we were at work at it we 
let the steam get low. 

When we were finally able to start, and had 
filled our tank at a small stream we crossed, the 
outlook for reaching our destination before night- 
fall was very dubious. 

To add to our discomfort, a storm was evidently 
brewing, and we knew it would be a cold one. 
The old Hanks place, as Jacobs had called it, 
must be near, and we made for it, reaching it 
just before dusk. 

It certainly was not an inviting-looking place— 
there were crumbling chimneys, broken windows 
and clattering clapboards. One of the old barns 
seemed to have a fair roof, however, and on 
examination we were pleased to find a respecta- 
ble stable in it. Some of the grass had evidently 
been cut, for on one side was a mow of very 
good-looking hay. We immediately took posses- 
sion, put the horses in the stalls, bedded them 
with some loose stuff we found on the floor, and 
fed them with hay pulled off the mow. They 
were all right; now for ourselves. 

A fine, cold rain was falling. We were already 
damp, and we wanted a fire. We took a look at 
the house, and then I think we both thonght of 
the “yarns” Jacobs and others had told us about. 
it—yarns about dark deeds of all kinds. Of 
course it was haunted! We didn’t take much 
stock in “‘haunts,’’ but it did look forbidding. 

At one end of the old house was a kind of 
linter, as a lean-to building was often called. It 
had probably been built later, for it was in a 

- little better condition than the rest of the house. 
One end had been left almost entirely open—the 
end facing the south. It had been designed for 
a wood-shed, for on looking in, we saw a few 
armfuls of wood that had been left, loosely thrown. 
up in one corner. 

At sight of this dry wood we had an inspira- 
tion. Why not back the engine in there? In 
an instant we were about it. 

I swung open the crazy old gate, and in a very 
few minutes the engine was in the old linter, as 
snug as you please. It was a close fit, but it 
went in. We brought in our spare horse-blankets, 
and with plenty of dry wood for our needs, we 
considered ourselves almost in clover. We con- 
gratulated ourselves also on having a snack with 
us. 

It rained steadily, but the old roof turned 
water fairly well. There were a few leaks, but 
not enough to trouble us much. Now and then 
came a gust of wind that made the old house 
rattle. The heat from the engine was most 
grateful, and we were svon warm and comfort- 
able, but it was a long time before we began to 
feel drowsy. The novelty of our position kept 
us awake, and doubtless the uncanny stories 
told about the old place did not serve to induce 
complete repose. 

We decided to keep up our fire all night, for it 
was comfortable and companionable. There was 


water for the engine, if needed, for there was a' 


well nearly full in the building. We agreed 
to take turns attending the engine. Hal took 
the first watch, and I wrapped one of the biz 
horse-blankets around me, propped myself up 
by one of the big wheels, and rested as well as 1 
could, dozing a little at intervals, for perhaps a 
couple of hours. Then I took my turn at watch- 
ing while Hal tried to tind repose. 

‘The storm had nearly ceased, but it was still 
very dark. I judged it to be nearly midnight. 
1 had replenished the fire, and was pondering on 
the situation, when suddenly I became aware of 
peculiar sounds outside. It certainly was not 
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| the storm, for, as I have said, that had nearly 
cease]. I listened intently. Clearly I was not 
mistaken. I heard the sounds again and nearer, 
a kind of rumbling like wheels. 

T touched Hal’s shoulder gently. He was 
awake in an instant. We went softly to the old 
window nearest the road. Some vehicle was 
certainly approaching, for now we could hear 
the tread of horses. We peered anxiously out, 
but could see nothing but the outlines of the 
trees. 

Suddenly a light flashed out, and the vehicle— 
we could see now what it was, a long-bodied 
democrat wagon—stopped in front of the old 
house. The horses were steaming and mud- 
bespattered. Evidently they had been driven 
far. 

Three men jumped out, while a fourth held 
the reins. The lantern gave a rather uncertain 
light, but we could see that they were big, burly, 
bewhiskered fellows. 

“Take the stuff into the linter, Bill!” growled 
the man who had been driving, as the other 
two began to unload divers boxes and bundles 
from the wagon. “It'll answer for to-night. 
To-morrer we’ll put it where we want it.” 

I pinched Hal’s shoulder. He gave my arm 
a squeeze. No words were necessary, In an 
instant we understood the situation. The men 
were outlaws and the old house their rendezvous, 
and they were now bringing a load of stolen 
goods, 

I think we each thought of many alarming 
things in the next minute or two. I know 1 did. 
If we allowed them to quietly find us in their | 
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stronghold, our chances of getting away with our 
plump pocketbooks—for we had a good share of 
our earnings with us—were slim. Perhaps our 
chance of getting away at all was little better. 
But to steal out and run away, leaving all 
our stuff, horses and machinery, to the tender 
mercies of these ruffians, was entirely out of the 
question. The men had their plunder unloaded, 
and were preparing to bring it in. 

“Hal,” said I, “the engine. They’ll think it’s 
the devil.” 

“That's right, Dick,” he replied, instantly 
comprehending. 

“There must be steam enough. We'll try it.” 

Without a sound we found our places. I 
caught the steering-gear just as Hal let her go. 

I had intended to run straight out as we came 
in, but in the darkness missed my bearings a 
trifle, and caught a corner of the old shed. It 
was as so much straw to the powerful engine. 
‘There was a mighty crash of old boards just as 
Hal let go an infernal shriek with the whistle. 
The effect must have been tremendous, and 
enough in its weirdness and suddenness almost 
to paralyze men less ignorant than these, and less 
under the superstitious fears that were doubtless 
excited in them by the old Hanks place. 

I held her straight for the light, while Hal 
worked the whistle with the hand of an artist, 
letting out a concatenation of shrieks that waked 
the echoes for miles. We had often laughed over 
the hoarse, discordant notes of our whistle; 
to-night we thanked our stars for them. It must 
have been appalling to the men. 

An instant before the old house had been as 
silent as the grave. Now, bursting through the 
side. a tremendous, shrieking shape came crashing 
straight at them. For an instant they stood 
half-stupefied. ‘Then, with yells of terror, they 
turned, upsetting their light as they did so, and 
made for the wagon. In the darkness they 
missed the gate, and we heard them crash 
through and over the fence. An instant later 
they were whirling over the road as the horses, 
quite as much frightened as the men, dashed 
away in the darkness. 

Hal let off a blast or two more, and then 
stopped the engine. We were tolerably excited 
\ ourselves. We listened intently. The sound of 
\ the fleeing wayon grew steadily fainter, and was 
soon lost altogether. 

We grasped each other’s hands, probably as 
thankful a pair of boys as one shall ever see. 
Little fear had we of their return, for they were! 
, evidently a gang of back-country thieves, who 
had never seen nor possibly heard of a traction- 
engine before. 

Of course we made use of the first glimpse of | 
daylight to get under way. We reached our! 
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destination, without further incident, about the 
middle of the next forenoon, tired and hungry, 
and with a full appreciation of Mr. Jacobs’s 
cordial welcome. 

Needless to say that our account of our 
adventure caused much excitement. Work was 
given over for the day, and a party of inen at 
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dropped it. In searching the cellar of the old 
building, our friends also found, under a portion 
of the wooden floor, an excavation filled with a 
quantity of stolen articles of all descriptions. 

I never knew what became of the thieves, but 
even yet I seldom hear the storm beat upon the 
windows on a November night without thinking 


once proceeded to visit the old Hanks place. | of the one we passed in the old ITanks house, 
The thieves had not returned to it, and their | and of the flight of the desperadoes before the 


plunder lay scattered about where they had, 


grand charge of the shrieking engine. 





HE first American household to which [ 

was welcomed when I first visited the 

States was the home of William Cullen 
Bryant, on Long Island, in New York harbor. 
We were staying, my wife and children and I,— 
my children were very little children then,—at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. We had not been many 
days there when we received a visit from Mr. 
Bryant, and an invitation to go to his country 
place on Long Island and spend a few days 
there. Of course we went. 

Mr. Bryant accompanied us in the steamer 
from New York and pointed out every place of 
interest on the way, ainong others the island off 
which Fenimore Cooper’s Water Witch was 
lying when the story begins. Ob, the dear 
delights of that Water Witch! When I was 
a boy I loved it—and the sight of the island 
brought back iny boyhood. 

Mr. Bryant was a delightful host and a 
charming companion. He was not a large and 
impressive man in figure, but he had a superb 
and Jupiter-like head. His reading was immense 
and varied. He had travelled much and remem- 
bered what he saw. He knew several languages, 
and could make an eloquent speech in French, 
Italian, German or Spanish. Before going to 
America I had the impression, got from English 
writers on America, that no American could ever 
learn to speak any language but his own. 

Bryant impressed me almost terribly by his 
knowledge of trees and plants. While we were 
driving together round and about his country 
home he often embarrassed me by asking whether 
this or that tree or plant flourished in England, 
and if so in what particular part of England. 
Well, I think I know an oak when I see it, but 
I am not always quite sure. I know a poplar— 
everybody knows a poplar; I know a birch, and 
T know a palm, but there my knowledge ends. 
With Bryant I felt mightily ashamed of my 
ignorance. 

But we talked of poetry a great deal, and of 
poets, and public men of all kinds, and artists 
of all kinds—and he was well acquainted with 
the great picture-galleries of Europe. Our 
friendship kept on up to the time of my second 
return to England, just before his death. 

Bryant once gave me a fine photograph of 
himself. It hangs still in my study, where I am 
writing this. I turn to look up at the noble 
forehead, the superb and patriarchal beard. I 
may say frankly that Bryant the man impressed 











an English author of what seemed to be rising 
distinction then,—a man long since dead and I 
fear almost forgotten,—who had been staying a 
few days in Boston, and had not made himself 
known to anybody. 

“We should have been so glad to welcome 
him,” Emerson said. 

I explained that the anthor was a very modest 
man. 

“But he might have thought of us,”” Emerson 
replied, with a sweet smile, ‘and have sacrificed 
his own feelings for the pleasure it would give 
us” 

Now the author in question had then quite 
lately published his first book,—his first, and I 
believe, his last,—and although many of us in 
London thought highly of it, I had not expected 
that it would be known to any one on the 
American side of the Atlantic. I have regretted 
that I did not write at once to the English author 
and tell him what Emerson thought of his book. 

I told Emerson that [ had letters of introduc- 
tion to some distinguished men in Boston. He 
at once, with a bright smile, told me that the 
best way of meeting most of them was to be his 
guest at the next dinner of the Saturday Club. 
1 wonder if the Saturday Club still exists? 

At the time of my first visit to Boston it was a 
flourishing institution. The members dined 
together at the Parker House every Saturday, 
during a certain season of the year, and I think 
each member was privileged to bring one guest, 
on certain Saturdays, at all events. 


A Distinguished Company. 


On the day when I was Emerson’s guest, 
Longfellow was there, and Holmes, James T. 
Fields, Whipple, and many more whose names 
were familiar to me and whom it was a delight 
to see and to hear and to talk with. Lowell, for 
some reason, was not there. I think the only 
visitor from London besides myself was Fechter, 
the once-famous actor, who had come out with 
the inténtion of settling in the States. I had 
many questions to ask of Emerson that night. 

I was greatly interested in hearing him talk 
about Walt Whitman, whom he had himself but 
lately introduced to the public of America and 
even of England. “A strong man,” he said, 
after many other words of appreciation and of 
eulogy, “‘but method is needed even for strength.” 
Then he reminded me of the wonderful method 


me far more than Bryant the poet, although I | in symmetry and muscle of the Farnese Hercules. 


was in sympathy with 
his poetry and had 
‘appreciated it since I 
was a small boy in an 
Irish seaport city. 

it was at a compara- 
tively late period of my 
first visit to America 
that I made theacquaint- 
ance of Boston. With 
my family I settled at 
the Parker House. The 
first visitor we had 
there was Emerson, the 
second was Longfellow. 
I had written to Emer- 
son’s house at Concord, 
enclosing my letter of 
introduction, and as he 
happened to be coming 
to town he at once 
called on me. When I 
received his card I felt 
a thrill of emotion which 








A day or two later he 
took me round most of 
the public institutions 
of Boston, and in the 
Atheneum, I think it 
was, we came upon a 
cast of that same Iler- 
cuales. Then he recalled 
to me what he had 
been saying concerning 
strength and method. 
We talked about 
Wendell Phillips, whom 
I had already met in 
New York, and he 
expressed his regret that 
Phillips could not be 
prevailed upon to come 
to any of the dinners of 
the Saturday Club, for 
he was so strong a dev- 
otee of total abstinence 
that he was unwilling 
to be present at a dinner 








I could hardly describe. 

Emerson had always 
been an idol among the 
young men and women with whom I was 
associated [rom my most youthful days, and | 
could hardly realize that in a moment or two 
{ was to stand in the graced presence of the man 
himself. I need hardly say that Emerson soon 
put me at my ease. 


Emerson’s Simple Manner. 
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where wine was drunk. 
I began to express some- 
what emphatically my 
regret that a man so gifted and otherwise so 
genial should have such rigid views. Emerson 
smiled his sweet smile again, and said, “Well, 
well, | know how much Wendell Phillips likes 
pleasant and intellectual company, and so let us 
at least give him the credit of his hair-shirt.” 

1 saw Emerson several times after that during 
my first and second visits to the States, He was 


| singularly kind, and I may be allowed to say that 


The first that impressed me about him was the | at that time I had no claim whatever on him but 
total absence of anything like the manner of | that established by some common friendships 


what I may call the professional philosopher. | and many common sympathies. 


He talked away easily and pleasantly about 
places and books and men. He had read English 
literature quite ‘‘up to date,” as the distressing 
English phrase now puts it. He asked me about 


I was totally 
unknown in literature and politics at the time, 
and believe I had not, at the time, written a book 
which bore my name. 

For the last time I met him in London, during 
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his last visit to England. His memory had sadly 
faded. He hardly remembered the names of 
even his closest friends. I think he had a recol- 
lection of my identity, but I am sure he did not 
remember my name. There was nothing sur- 
prising in that, but when I came to ask him 
about men whom I knew to have been his close 
and intimate friends in Boston, he smiled with 
a puzzled air and seemed to be unable to 
answer. 

‘There was a story then going the round of the 
papers about something he had said very striking 
and picturesque in praise of the genius of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. I had known Hawthorne 
slightly when he was American consul in Liver- 
pool, and I asked Emerson for confirmation of 
the story; but he seemed hardly able to gather 
together any of his recollections about Haw- 
thorne, hardly even quite to understand whom I | 
was talking about. ‘That was my last interview 
with the great man. 

I have since then seen his house in Concord. 
1 made a pilgrimage to the place, after my 
fashion, and wandered round the roads and 
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visited the Walden of Thoreau. But Thoreau 
was only a shadow to me,—a man whose writings 
T had read and whom I had read of,—while 
Emerson was a strong and gracious reality. 
Thinking of Emerson and my own personal 
intercourse with him, slight and casual, indeed, 
but to me most impressive, I have wondered 
whether men of his elevation and his gifts really 
quite understand how much delight they pour 
into the life of a stranger by a friendly reception 
and a few kindly talks. 1 have still two or three 


letters of his, and 1 am not likely to lose them or | 


to part with them. 

Expecting to find him stately, serene, solemn, 
perhaps even severe, I found him fresh, genial, 
buoyant in manner, utterly above all self- 
consciousness, disposed to enter with the fullest 
sympathy and the quickest interest into the 
feelings and the ideas of any one with whom he 
was conversing. 

I have met a good many famous men, but I 
do not know that any one among them impressed 


me more strongly and more sweetly than did | 


| Emerson. 





A Story of Pass. 


T was a bright August morning in the year 
| 1780. Under the dark cliffs of Mouse Island, 
the Eastport of to-day, lay a barge, almost 
hidden by the jutting rocks. She was a large’ 
boat, built for sixteen rowers, altogether dispro- 
portioned to the little crew of four that now 
occupied her weather-beaten thwarts—a man 
and three boys, whose combined strength could 
hardly propel her against the gentlest of Fundy 
tides. But her small mast, around which was 
lashed a huge discvlored spritsail, showed that 
they did not rely upon their own strength. And 
the stealthy look of the little vessel, lurking in 
the shadow of the overhanging rock, the attitude 
of her little crew, crouching low behind her 
bulwarks, and still more, the muskets that lay 
beside them in readiness,—all these signs might 
well have made an observer suspicious of her 
peaceable intention. 

It was as well that she was not visible to the 
watchful glasses on board his majesty's sloop- 
of-war Blenheim, which lay opposite, over a 
mile away, under the rocky headlands of Harbor 
de Lute. It was especially fortunate that none 
of his majesty’s officers could see the face of the 
tan who, glass in hand, was scanning the river 
to the north. He was a man noticeable at the 
first glance for his resolute manner, and for the 
alertness and vigor of his bearing. His eyes 
were quick and bright under his heavy brows, 
and his close-shaven face showed the firm lines 
of the face of one accustomed to command. 

One needed but to glance at the three boys 
who crouched beside him—barefooted, in the 
rough homespun of the colonists—to see in their 
faces a resemblance that showed then, not only 
his songs, but sons worthy of him in energy and 
intelligence. 

Yet it was as well that he and his sons should 
remain unseen by the officers of the Blenheim, 
for his brilliant courage had made his face only 
too familiar to them, and had made his capture 
the one aim of their ambition. For this was no 
other than the noted Colonel Allan, the man 
who, almost by his unaided genius, had so far 
kept the country east of the Penobscot out of | 
the power of his majesty’s government. 

In spite of his military title, his command was 
of the most informal kind. By commission from 
the Provincial Congress, the Massachusetts 
Colony, and, later, from the United States, he 
commanded the post at Machias, and had, by his! 
skilful management, kept the fickle Indians 
faithful to the side of the colonists. 

His history was romantic. The son of an 
English officer resident in Nova Scotia, he had 
been forced, on account of his syinpathy with the 
Americans in their rebellion, to leave his home | 
by night and flee in an open boat across the! 
stormy Bay of Fundy to find shelter among his 
new friends, whose friendship had cost him so 
dear, And none could say that this shelter had 
not been well repaid, for in him they had found | 
the leader that was needed, a leader whose 
devotion to the cause of freedom was but 
strengthened by his indignation at the injustice 
that he had suffered from the English. 

His wife, whom, in his perilous flight, he had 
had to leave to the mercy of his enemies, had 
found no mercy. Her home burned to the! 
ground, she was driven out, in midwinter, into | 
the fields, and later suffered the most brutal | 
insults inan English prison, while Allan's sons 
had reached their father only after years of i 
imprisonment. No wonder, then, that the! 
remembrance of this made John Allan bitter | 
against the British, and no wonder that his sons, , 
remembering their mother’s sufferings and their: 
own, were ready to aid him in every undertaking 
against their enemy. 

These undertakings had been many. It was! 
not only by rare tact and policy that Colonel 
Allan had held the Indians to the side of the! 
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colonists. ‘True, with these means he had done 
wonders. In spite of the bribes and promises of 
the British, he had kept the restless tribes of the 
frontier — Miemacs, Quoddies, and others — 
in at least a semblance of content. He had led 
them to see in him the spokesman of George 
Washington, the Great Father, who would some 
day repay them many fold for their services. 
But to hold them to belief and helpful friendship, 
more than words were needed. He must appeal 
for success to their admiration. 

He must always keep before them some 
evidence of activity, some picturesque achieve 
ment. Sudden incursions into British lumber 
camps, bold attacks on isolated boats 
detached from British frigates, ven- 
turesome raids into the very heart of 
loyal provinces—such deeds won for 
him the respect of the Indians, for in 
them they saw displayed a craft and 
a courage that would have done even 
them credit. 

Indeed Colonel Allan was, in woud- 
craft, almost an Indian himself. He 
knew every stream, every portage, 
every inlet in that intricate Passa- 
mequoddy coast. He could paddlea 
canoe as skilfully as the best Micmac, 
could tramp the forest all day un- 
wearied, following a trail that would 
be invisible to untrained eyes, and 
could speak the language of every 
tribe along the shores of Fundy. It 
would be hard to imagine a man better 
fitted for the peculiar work that he 
was called on to undertake. Certainly 
no man could have accomplished 
more. Without money, with few 
weapons, with little help from the 
colonies, busied in their own defence, 
he had so far—merely by his promises 
and by the spell of his personal 
influence— kept the eastern Indians 
from joining forces with Great Britain. 

And just now, when the immediate 
influence of Burgoyne’s surrender was 
passing away, when the news from 
the southern battlefields cane slowly, 
he felt that it was time for him— 
if he would keep the Indians en- 
couraged—to strike another blow. No 
ordinary success would suftice. To 
impress the Indian nature there was 
needed some dramatic vividness, some startling 
novelty, some such clever feat of daring as 
those in which they themselves excelled. 

It was the opportunity for such a feat that 
now offered itself. Already, as he and the three 
boys peered forward cautiously around the point 
of rock that concealed them, they could see, 


lumber, moving sluggishly with wind and tide, 
impelled by a great squaresail of dingy canvas. 
A dozen men lay sprawling about the deck, 


| basking in the August sunlight, while another 


stood at the stern, steering with a long oar. A 
few empty boats dragved behind. On either 
side, in marked contrast to the disorderly crew, 
there rowed two barges of bluejackets and 
marines, evidently an escort to ward off such 
attacks as that which Colonel 
apparently meditating. 

Jt was a raft of lumber for New York, where, 
indeed, it was much needed, 
it that the sloop-of-war had been sent, convoying 
the little schooner that lay humbly beside her 
warlike companion, waiting for her load. 





to carry lumber from the Bay of Passamaquoddy. 
Previous attempts had taught them to respect 
Colonel Alan and neglect no precaution, 

Now, however, the men guarding the raft felt 


emerging from behind the distant promontory at | 
| the northern head of the island, a clumsy raft of 


Allan was} 


Tt was to protect | 


It’ 
was not the tirst time that the English had tried | 


|thoroughly at ease. They had passed the 
| narrower part of the river, and were now in 
sight of their own vessel. There remained 
nothing but to transfer the lumber to the 
schooner and bear away to New York. Cer- 
tainly there was nu need to anticipate trouble 
from Allan here, in sight of the redoubtable 
banner of the English navy! 

Apparently the boys by Allan's side were 
struck by some such thought, for they looked 
anxiously at their father. At last John, the 
eldest, ventured a question. 

“We shall have to give it up, sha'n’t we, 
father?" he asked, doubtingly. 

His father laughed. ‘Wait a little,” he said. 
“Remember those fellows are at least as sure that 
there’s no danger as you are. And remember, 
too, that they’re anxious to get back to the 
brig and have a long talk with their friends. 
Of course they may stay with the raft, but if 
they do, I shall think that Johnny Bull is 
learning wisdom. No, boys, we won't give up 
yet.” 

Indeed, even as he spoke, there was going on, 
between the raft and the boats, a conversation 
that boded well for his designs. 

“Good-by, Pierre,” the young officer in charge 
of the boats was saying. “We can’t wait for your 
slow craft any longer. We’ve brought you so 
far, and the rest of the way we’ll let you shift for 
‘ yourselves. Don’t let Allan catch you! You 
ought to be able to take care of yourselves for 
| the next mile or two.” 

His companion, an older man, evidently, 
however, of lower rank, touched him timidly by 
the arm. ‘Excuse me, lieutenant,” he said, 
“but don’t you think it would be a little safer to 
follow our orders out literally and stay with them 
till we reach the frigate? 1f anything should 


instructions.”” 

The young officer hesitated a moment, then 
laughed. 

“Don’t be fussy, Hawkins,” he said. “One 
would think you believed the silly stories of the 
men, that Allan is in league with the devil. 
If he isn’t, you can see as well as I that there’s 
no possible danger from him. He’ll never dare 
fight in the open, much less under the guns of 
his majesty’s man-of-war. I'll take all the 











‘(INTO THEIR BOATS THEY TUMBLED, CRAZY WITH FRIGHT.” 


responsibility. You can see that the men are 
| wild to get back after their week up river! 

“See here, my buys,’’ he went on in a Jouder 
| tone, addressing the men, “‘here’s a shilling apiece 
to the crew of the boat that first reaches the 
Blenheim. Give way!” 

Off they dashed, their oars tearing the green 
water, toward the distant vessel, whose bulwarks 
were already lined with the faces of their 
expectant companions. 

So great was their excitement in the race, so 
close was the interest with which those on the 


noticed the dull sail that had come dancing 
out from under the sombre cliffs of Moose Island. 
And had they noticed it, they would probably 
have paid it but little attention, for they would 
have seen only a fisherman's boat, with one man 
at the helin and a heap of nets inthebow. They 
could not have seen— unless they were singularly 
sharp-eyed—the three boys whe lay close under 
the windward gunwale, watching their father’s 
face excitedly, nor could they have detected, 
| under that heap of soiled canvas, a little swivel 
which, once before at Machias, they had heard 
speak with no uncertain voice. 

“Lie low, boys,” Allan was saying. “Don't 
let your heads show over the gunwale. John, 
j help Mark and Will load the muskets, and be 











sure to see to the priming. And all of you craw] | 


happen, you know, the commander gave especial ' 


Blenheim watched their approach, that no one ; 
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lup a little farther to windward. It’s breezing 
j up in the channel. Be quick about the loading, 
for we shall need the guns soon. She’s walking 
| fast.’”” 
| Walking she was, heeling far to starboard as 
; she went, and leaving a hissing wake behind 
‘her, her big spritsail swelling out finely to the 
‘north wind that now swept in black gusts down 
‘the river. She was making almost straight for 
the raft, yet aiming a little above. Evidently 
| Allan was planning to put it between her and 
‘the guns of the Blenheim. Far off, close under 
| the side of the sloop-of-war, one could see the 
two boats, and could hear the hearty shout that 
welcomed the victors in the race. 

Allan smiled. ‘“They’ll be too tired to give us 
;a@ hard chase,” he said. ‘But we’ll have no 
| time to spare at best. Get ready, boys! John, 
‘have your match ready, and when I give the 
| word, snatch the canvas off the swivel and give 

them a ball. Try not to hit them,—they’re 
, Frenchmen and half-breeds,—for some may be 
on our side. I don’t think there’ll be any fight 
in them. If one shot doesn’t do the work, give 
them the pistols and muskets, and keep at them 
| With the swivel till they run. We can’t stop to 
‘fight. The first shot will set the whole hornet’s 
| nest after us.” 
| The boys prepared in silence, while the 
| Liberty dashed on toward the raft. Already 
| they could see the swarthy faces of the French 
| and Indian crew, who were now watching them 
| with idle interest. Then suddenly Allan raised 
his hand. “All ready, boys!’ he shouted. “Let 
them have it!”” 

In an instant the lads had sprung to their feet, 
the tarpaulin was stripped from the cannon, the 
priming flashed, and the whole boat shook with 
the recoil. 

As soon as the yellow smoke drifted from their 
i bows, they saw that the raft had bevome the 

scene of the wildest excitement. ‘The men on 

i the deck had sprung to their feet, the man at the 
joar had dropped it, and all had run to where 
, their boats were secured. A few more bullets 
from the muskets, chipping the planks behind 
them, added to their panic. Into their boats 
they tumbled, crazy with fright, and went 
splashing and paddling off in ludicrous confusion 
toward the Blenheim, keeping, as Allan had 
probably foreseen, exactly in the line 
of fire, so that it would be impossible 
for the British to fire upon the raft 
without the risk of hitting them. 

“Take your hatchets!” shouted 
Allan. ‘Ready to board, boys! Don’t 
leave a lashing whole. Send every 
stick adrift. And don’t waste time, 
for they’re after us already !”” 

Indeed, a glance toward the Blen- 
heim had shown him that the two 
buats had already turned and were 
rapidly nearing. But even as he spoke 
the bow of the Liherty darted along- 
side of the abandoned raft, and the 
boys leaped out, hatchets in hand. It 
was but short work to sever the lash- 
ings, and almost before the spectators 
could have realized what was gving 
on, the raft was drifting, in scattered 
planks, down the turbulent tide-rips 
of the St. Croix River, while the little 
Liberty, with a fair wind, was tearing 
off toward the shelter of the southern 
cliffs of Moose Island, the striped 
banner of the colonists flickering 
defiance from her dipping masthead. 

But they had been none too quick, 
for by this time the two boats from 
the Blenheim were drawing close in 
furious pursuit, dashing between the 
boats of frightened fugitives. For- 
tunately they, too, came directly in the 
line of fire, so that there was nothing 
to fear from the cannon of the man- 
of-war. 

“Trim her well, boys!’ cried 
Colonel Allan. ‘It’s lucky the wind 
is strong, or you might get another 
, chance to try Halifax prison fare. But they'll 
‘push us hard. The king’s men are not always 
quick-witted, but ‘they can row like the very 
mischief.”” 

Certainly they seemed to be doing it. The 
oars struck the water in flashing cadence, and 
the spray leaped in cloudy puffs from the flying 
bows. No fear that the crew of the Blenheim 
would not do their best. The chance of capturing 
Allan—and they all recognized his handiwork— 
was not one lightly to be lost. They thought of 
the rewards offered, and each boat strove to be 
the first at the finish. Which would have the 
honor and the rewards certain to come to whoever 
should take the Yankee leader? 

Tt was hard to foresee the outcome of such a 
race. On one side were the ranks of sturdy 
seamen, plying every nerve to drive their boats 
| through the hissing water; on the other the 
skilled skipper, making the utmost of a breeze 
that flecked the dark water with leaping 
whitecaps. The boys clung to the windward 
gunwale, while Allan, braced firmly, with iron 
muscles, held the veering bow true to the 
course. 

And yet, for all the wind, the pursuing boats 
were gaining. The Liberty, deeply ballasted 
with rock, sailed heavily. Indeed, the prospect 
of final escape seemed doubtful. To hold their 
course could lead them only to the abrapt 
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southern shores of Moose Island, where the 
rocks rose abruptly above deep water. 

Yet it was to the southern extremity of this 
cliff that Colonel Allan steered. Beyond it lay 
open water, where there was a dim possibility 
that he might tire out his pursuers if the wind— 
which already had begun to weaken — held 
strong. Was this his purpose? Certainly it 
looked so, and the pursuing boats pressed on 
hopefully. 

Slowly but surely they gained. Only a few 
hundred yards separated pursuers from pursued. 
Already a marine had risen in the bow of the 
foremost boat and sighted his musket. Allan 
saw him. 

“Lie down, boys!’’ he shouted. 

Down they dropped, just as a bullet snicked 
spitefully through the taut canvas. Another 
and another followed, one chipping a long 
splinter from the weather gunwale. Yet Colonel 
Allan sat upright, and still he held the boat 
straight toward the southern promontory of the 
island, a promontory whose keen edge jutted out 
knifelike into the bay, crested with fir and spruce. 

Against its foot the waves leaped viciously. 
Beyond one could catch a glimpse of windless 
water. For a sailboat, pursued by oars, to enter 
such a lee seemed the height of madness. The 
boys looked anxiously at their father, whose set. 
face gave no hint of his purpose. 

The cliff loomed overhead. Already they 
heard from behind the exultant shout of their 
pursuers. ButColonel Allan showed no dismay. 
Leaning suddenly forward, he pushed the tiller 
hard to port and hauled the sheet home. The 
boat, swerving sharply, turned the abrupt corner 
of the cliff, and shot—under its own momentumn— 
into the glassy water beyond, out of sight of the 
British boats. 

In an instant Colonel Allan was on his feet 
and sprang forward, snatching out the wooden 
plug that passed through the bottom of the boat. 
The water poured in in a flood. 

“Overboard with you, boys!’ he shouted. 
“Swim for the shore. Wemust make the woods 
before they see us. Don’t stop till you make the 
top of the hill. Jump!” 

Jump they did, and Allan, pausing only to 
make the sail fast, followed. ‘The boat was now 
close under the shore, and 
it was but the work of a 
moment to splash to the 
beach and dash into the 
evergreen thickets beyond 
and up the steep hillside. 
There, burrowing deep 
into the dense under- 
brush, they peered out 
cautiously to see the 
fate of the abandoned 


Liberty. 
They had no need for 
anxiety. Heavily bal- 


lasted with rock and 
weighted besides with 
the heavy swivel, the 
little vessel had filled 
almost instantly, and had 
sunk like a stone into the 
deep water. Even the 
ripple that she made in 
sinking had vanished 
from the surface before the first boat 
of the pursuers rounded the point. 
The little cove lay as placid as if 
never disturbed by keel. The second boat came 
up and lay beside the first, while their crews, 


resting breathless and exhausted upon their vars, ! 


gazed about them in blank bewilderment. 

Some pointed to the woods, others at crevices 
in the cliffs, but neither seemed to offer a 
satisfactory solution. Some evidently advised 
landing, but caution prevented that. How could 
they tell that Allan had not lured them there on 
purpose—that those dark and silent woods were 
not filled with ambushed Indians? Besides, 
there was about the whole thing—this sudden 
attack and abrupt disappearance—a mystery 
that made them uneasy. Allan’s exploits were 
uncanny enough at the best, and the strangeness 
of this last feat seemed to confirm the worst fears 
of the superstitious. Many an honest sailor felt 


at ease only when he had left the black wall of | 


that mysterious cove well behind him. 


Reluctantly the officers ordered the men to | 


give way, and the boats pulled off, firing as they 
went one last spiteful shot that went splintering 
harmlessly through the tree-tops. Then, at last, 
the chilled adventurers could emerge into the 
sanlight and dry their clothes and wait for the 
reappearance of the Liberty. 7 

For the Liberty was not lost. She lay softly 
on the seaweed bottom in quiet water. They 
had only to wait till the tide went down,—the 
tides in Fundy fall over twenty feet,—and there 
she lay, high and dry. All the water had 
drained out by the hole through which it had run 
in, and Colonel Allan, who had carried the plug 
in his pocket, had but to put it back, and there 
she was, seaworthy as ever, ready for new 
exploits. 

The main object of the adventure—the admira- 
tion of the Indians —was more than secured. 
Larking along the wooded headlands, their 
scouts had seen the whole attack and flight, and 
they bore back to their woodland brothers 
enthusiastic praises of the daring and cunning of 
the white chief. But in the ward-room of his 
majesty’s sloop-of-war Blenheim there were 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


many hard words uttered. Apparently Colonel 
Allan‘s lesson in vigilance had not been appre- 
As for the men between decks, they 


ciated. 


| were more than ever confirmed in their belief 
that the American leader was in league with the 
powers of darkness. 

















T about the end of February, 1856, Silas 
A Bendix and Ichabod ‘Trundy were en- 
camped in the forest on the shore of 
Chesuncook Lake, far north in the State of 
Maine. ‘They were making a regular business 
of supplying the neighboring lumber camps with 
moose beef and deer meat. Ona point of land 
projecting into the lake stood their snug log 
camp, warmed by a stone fireplace, and large 
enough comfortably to house the two hunters and 
their dogs, “Spot” and “‘Tige.”” 

Spot, owned by Trundy, was a powerful 
English staghound, brave and gentle, with a 
mellow cry as he ranged the woods that was 
good to hear. Bendix’s Tige was a “‘yaller’’ 
dog—a big, savage mongrel, with all the unpleas- 
ant traits of character that, in New England 
estimation, go with his tint of skin. 

Tige was bad-tempered with everybody, savage 
toward strangers, and an oppressor of smaller 
dogs. He had his merits as a farm dog, and 
was useful to his master in that iniquitous form 
of killing game known as crust-hunting, then in 
vogue, in which deer and moose, wallowing 
helpless through deep snow, were followed to 
their death by hunters on snow-shoes and their 
dogs, whom the frozen crust would uphold. 

One afternoon the hunters returned to camp 
in good spirits, having killed a moose, cut it up, 
and hung the pieces upon tree limbs out of the 
reach of wolves and foxes. Having eaten supper 
and made sure that enough wood was prepared 
for the night, for the weather had turned very 











“THE DOG TURNED TAIL TO 


cold, they felt ready to turn 
in to sleep. But before rolling 
himself op in his blankets 
Bendix looked out at the door. 

“Going to be a cold snap, I calculate,” he 
remarked. ‘“‘It’ll stiffen the crust up so we can 
tote that moose meat in easy to-morrow.” 

“If it keeps on getting colder at this rate,’’ 
said Trundy, “it’ll be a good day to stay right 
here in camp and tend fire. The meat’ll keep.” 

“We can tell better about that when to-morrow 
comes,’ said Bendix. ‘1’m thankful we're in 
a warm camp to-night and not outdoors !”” 

He closed the door and threw some split wood 
on the fire, which blazed up brightly. With its 
lights and shadows dancing on the walls and 


on their bed of hemlock boughs, where the dogs 
i hunting. 


outside the camp. 
and Tige growled. 


‘The dogs lifted their heads, 


meat !’? muttered Bendix, half-asleep. 

Once again sounded the screech. It was 
answered by a similar cry from somewhere off 
in the forest, and then the cry of the first lynx 
came from farther away, and all was stillness in 
and about the camp. 

It was midnight when Bendix woke to find 
the fire low and the camp cold. He got up and 
went to the door to replenish the fire from the 
wood-pile just without the doorway. From a 
clear sky the stars shone brightly through the 
frosty air, and the full moon’s cold light irradi- 
ated the white level of the lake and the dark 
| forms of a group of animals on the ice. 

They appeared as large as good-sized dogs. 
With the motion and activity of cats they were 
having a great frolic, chasing one another about. 
‘in surprising leaps and darts to left and right. 
Bendix forgot his errand fur wood as he watched 
| their performance. 

“Five, six, seven—that one coming makes 
eight lucivees,”” he counted, at some pains to 
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splint roof, the weary hunters lay down to sleep | 
already were curled up, dreaming, perhaps, of | 
“Y-2-0-u-w-w-ow-ow-w-w!? came a screech, | 


startlingly loud and clear, from somewhere | 


“That lucivee’s round early hollering for | 





make sure of the right number, owing to the 
quickness with which the animals moved about. 
“Ichabod ought to see ’em.”” 

He stepped softly back into the camp, and 
bending down, shook his comrade’s shoulder. 
“Ik! Ichabod! Wake up!” he said. ‘“rhere’s 
something I want to show you!” 

“What is it, Sile?” asked Trundy, rousing 
himself from the blankets. “Ugh, I thought 
I'd waked up outdoors !”’ he added, shivering in 
the draught of cold air that came in through the 
doorway. 

“Just get up and look!’ said Bendix. “All 
the lucivees in the township are skylarking out 
there on the fce.”” 

Trundy got upon his feet and joined his com- 
rade at the door. “Well, that is a sight!’ he 
exclaimed ; then he instinctively turned toward 
his rifle leaning in a corner of the camp. “No 


“but I can give ’em a scare."”” 

“Hold ona bit. I’ve got a better plan,” said 
Bendix, as a sudden thought made him chuckle. 
“We'll put the dogs at ‘em. It'll just“be fun to 
see ’em scatter.”” 

Pausing only long enough to draw their boots 


dogs, and each taking his animal by the collar, 
they led them down to the shore, showed them 
the lynxes, said, “Sick ’em, Spot!’ ‘Sick ’em, 
Tige!’’ and let them go. 

The dogs were half-way to the lynxes before 
these saw them. At once the lynxes scattered, 
going in several directions at first, but 
every one quickly turned his course 
toward the shore. 

Spot headed one of them off and nearly 
seized him; but the lynx, unable to get 
by him, turned and ran toward the mid- 
dle of the lake, with the hound in close 
pursuit. 

Tige, with great confidence, tackled 
another lynx—a big one, which did not 
take much pains to avoid him. There 
was a jumble of gray and yellow bodies, 
a hissing, snarling, growling on the ice 
for a moment, and then the lynx went 
scooting like an erratic, gray meteor for 
the shore, with Tige close behind him. 

Regarding only the dog, the lynx sprang 
up the bank, passing between the two 
hunters as if he had not seen them. 
‘There was no large tree on the point in 
which to take refuge, the dog was 
pressing him close, and the camp with 
its open doorway lay directly in his path. 
Into it the lynx disappeared, with Tige at his 
heels, and instantly there came from the dark- 
ness within the noise of a snapping fight. 

“This is more fun than I've had in a year,” 
said Bendix, as, laughing, the two hunters ran 
to the camp. But before they could get there 
Tige had all the fighting he wanted, and was 
yelping. He evidently had some difficulty in 
getting clear of the lynx, but finding the doorway 
just as the hunters got to the threshold, the 
yellow dog shot out between the legs of his 
; master, nearly upsetting him, and ran for the 
lake as hard as he could run. 

The lynx was in full possession of the camp, 
and the two hunters, who had forgotten the 
cold in the excitement of the chase, began to 
shiver. How could they, without weapons, get 
the savage brute out of their hut? 

Trundy threw a stick of fire-wood into the 
camp to rout out the lynx. The sound of a 
jump and rustling was the response he got to 
this attention. He picked up another stick, 
and advancing to the door, peered in. ‘T'wo 
| fiery eyes confronted him, and aiming by these, 
he threw the stick. With an angry snarl the 
lynx jumped straight toward him, and he 
tumbled backward over the wood-pile. ‘Then 
‘the lynx showed himself for a moment at the 
doorway, grinning diabolically as if to show his 
long teeth, and withdrew to the darkness within. 

Trundy picked himself up and retired from 
near the doorway. The two hunters looked at 











lynx, 


' “What are we going to do?” asked Bendix, 
his teeth chattering. ‘‘We'’ve got to find some 
, way to get that consarned critter out of the 
|camp. We'll freeze in a little while out here.” 
» “One of us might take a pole and go in and 
| poke him out.” 
!  “S"pose you try it?” 

“Ob, no. I don’t care so much about getting 
inside as al] that. Where’s Spot? He'll tackle 
anything.” 


| “Spot! He’s chasing that lucivee, and he’ll 


chance to hit ’em at that distance,” he said, | 


on and find their hats, the hunters roused the | 


each other, trembling with cold. Their guns, | 
| knives and the axe were in the camp with the‘ 
; Somehow their midnight chase did not | 
| Seem so funny as it had seemed in the beginning. | 
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never leave off chasing him till he kills him. 
Let's go look.” 

The hunters walked down to the shore, Far 
down the lake the staghound was following the 
lynx. He was close upon him, still keeping 
him from the shore, and trying to seize him 
every time he came near; but at every attempt 
the lynx dodged him. The two passed round a 
point out of sight. A quarter of a mile from 
the shore Tige was running to and fro on the 
ice in an undecided way. 

The hunters double-shuffied with their feet 
and thrashed their sides with their arms in the 
effort to keep warm. ‘lhey approached the 
camp again. “It seems all quiet inside,” said 
Bendix. ‘Perhaps the critter's gone away.”’ 

He approached the door and listened. All 
was still within. He shouted, “Shoo there! 
Git out of this!” but no sound came from 
within. He peered into the camp. Two eyes 
of fire stared into his; there was a quick rustle, 
a warning growl rising to a snarl, and Bendix 
retired from the doorway. 

The hunters went round to the back of the 
camp, thumped the sides and roof and shouted, 
in hopes that the creature would go out of the 
door ; but he refused to take the hint. 

They went back to the shore. Shiveringly 
they gazed down the lake at the point of land 
round which the hound had followed the lynx, 
but no sign of Spot was to be seen. 

“Likely’s not he's got the critter treed. If he 
has, he’ll stay by him all night and to-morrow,” 
said Trundy, gloomily. “Ah-h-h, thank good- 
| ness, here he comes!’* 

With his black shadow plainly to be seen on 
the snow-covered ice long before his white form 
came into view, the hound trotted round the 
point. It seemed a long time to the hunters 
before he arrived. When he did, his reddened 
jaws and his silky skin torn in more than one 
place showed that he had overtaken the lynx and 
fought him. 

With the hound following, the two men walked 
back to the camp. Tige, gaining courage in the 
presence of his hunting companion, followed, 
cringing and keeping wel! to the rear. Near the 
camp door the hunters paused. Cold as he was, 
Trundy had not the heart to send the hound 
into another hard fight, so close on the heels of 
one just ended. 

“Dang it, I’l] go in myself and rout the critter 
out!” he said, resolutely, and with his pocket- 
knife began to shape a maple sapling into a club. 

But Spot settled the question for himself. 
Snufting inquisitively, he advanced to the door ; 
then, instantly, with a deep grow] he dashed into 
the camp. There was the noise of a sharp fight 
within, a great snarling, spitting, screaming, a 
tearing about and upsetting of camp furniture. 
Then out of the camp, with the hound close 
behind him, shot the lynx. 

As chance would have it, the lynx, thinking 
only of getting away, was headed straight for 
Tige. With a whine of fear, the dog turned tail 
to run, but he was not quick enough. The lynx, 
finding the yellow dog in his way, landed, teeth 
and claws foremost, on his back, knocked him 
over, and then continued his flight. 

But Tige’s cowardly carcass had served tu stop 
the brute’s headway long enough to enable Spot 
tocome up. There was a short tussle, and then 
the good dog had the lynx by the back of the 
neck, with a grip it could not break. Trundy 
settled the fight by a blow with a club. 

Taking no thought of Tige, who lay on the 
ground, his four feet in the air as if he had given 
up all hopes of life, the hunters went into the 
camp, found a match, and starting a blaze with 
birch bark in the fireplace, took account of 
damages. About everything that was movable 
had been upset, and their couch of hemlock 
boughs looked less like a bed than a brush-heap. 

Spot had plenty of bites and claw-marks about. 
the head and shoulders as tokens of his two 
combats, but none of his hurts were serious. 
As for ‘Tige, when at last Bendix went to the 
door to look for him, he was nowhere to be seen, 
and calls and whistles failed to bring him. 

Bendix went down on the shore, and from 
there saw, far out on the lake, a dark, bounding 
figure disappearing in the distance. Tige had 
revived only to desert the camp. 

Warmed by a blazing fire and hot tea, the 
hunters came to no harm from their exposure. 
As a crumb of comfort for what they had under- 
gone, they had two lynx skins, for the next 
morning they found the lynx Spot had first 
attacked, and which he had killed before it could 
reach the shore. They remained at the camp 
hunting a fortnight longer, with no further 
misadventures. 

It was on their way home about the middle 
of March that the hunters got their first news 
of Tige. The morning after the fight with the 
lynxes he had visited a lumber camp forty miles 
to the southward, where the cook had fed him. 
In the afternoon he had disappeared. 
| Bendix found him at home, where he had 
arrived two days after he had left the hunting 
camp, having travelled over a hundred miles in 
that time. Ie could never be induced to accom- 
pany his master again up to the great woods. 

“If I ever as much as said ‘lucivee’ in that 
dog’s hearing after that time,” Bendix used to 
say, in telling his adventure with the lynxes, 
' “he'd whine and go hide himself, and you'd see 
nothing more of him that day.” 

CLARENCE PULLEN, 





THE YOUTH’S 


Knute Nelson, the chief of one of the political 
parties of Minnesota and one of its United States | 
‘senators. It may be doubted if a single youth | 
who starts to school this fall will do so with | 
fewer material advantages than this son of | 
Scandinavia, How many will climb as high? 
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| 
| A great American merchant once treated | 


Current Topics. ‘most generously an English customer. whom 


The habit of smoking does not seem to| morally and legally he might have seriously 


effect. Vesuvius as it does the small boy, by , embarrassed in his business. When the Eng- 


stunting his growth, for the old veteran has | lishinan thanked him, the American replied: 
| “My dear sir, I do not mean that this shall be 


added one hundred and fifty feet to his stature | . cn 
the last transaction between us.” It is in such 


vithin the past year. 
te ait et a neighborly spirit that the United States and 
A common "practical joke” is to pulla| Canada should treat in the settlement of the 
: Fi 7 r Alaskan boundary. The people of either 


chair away from a person who is about to sit 3 
down. “Practical murder” is the more accurate | Country do not want this to be a tinal transaction 
between them. 


phrase, for death or lifelong spinal disease may 
follow the cruel act. 
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SELF-RELIANCE. 


They. believe me, who await 
No gifts from chauce, have conquer'd fate. 
Matthew Arnold. 


The world's production of gold last 
year amounted in value to nearly $205,000,000, 
That is an enormous sum, yet it is a mere trifle 
in comparison with the value of other products 
far less glittering. ‘The output of the wheat- 
fields makes that of the gold-mines seem poor 
indeed. 


———__<«e»—____ 


Monarchy and Republic. 


NGLAND stands for the best form of 
monarchical governinent known in the 
world. Queen Victoria respects the 

rights of Parliament and of the people and is a 
law-abiding sovereign. She is the head of a 
united royal family, which is free from the 
reproach of jealousy and scandal. ‘There are no 
! palace intrigues; there are no plots against | 
constitutional government; crown, Commons and | 
people are bound together by mutual respect and 
j service. 

Sixteen uncashed cliecks, amounting! In no other monarchical country is there so 
to one thousand eight hundred dollars, have just | little political restlessness as in Great Britain, or 
been presented to the Toledo public library. ‘The 80 warm an attachment of ma: and classes | 
sum represents the salary for two years of a, for the royal family. The English people are ; 
member of the city election board, who has . contented with their form of government and are /| 
refused to make personal capital out of his {loyal to the crown, Their liberties are secure, 
civic services. The act is an unexpected but | and they have through the Commons their own | 


delightful brake in the downward tendency of | Share, and a large one, in ruling a world-wide 


In a recent interview Thomas A. 
Edison said: “Chemistry undoubtedly proves 
the existence of a Supreme Intelligence. Noone 
can study that science and see the wonderful 
way in which certain elements combine with the 
nicety of the most delicate machine ever devised 
and not come to the inevitable conclusion that 
there is a big engineer who is running this 
universe.”” 











inunicipal spoliation. ___ 


The waste of atmosphere is the subject 
of an article by George J. Varney in the Chau- 
tauquon. It is to be hoped, he says, that all 


unnecessary pollution of the atmosphere and owed by military power, as in France and | the like, which c 


consumption of its life-giving principle will soon 
be avoided; and that the forests, which conserve 
our water-power and restore oxygen to the 
atmosphere, will receive that careful protection 
and nurture which their importance demands. 
“Automobile” is indeed a mongrel 
word, half Greek, half Latin, but having come 
into general use, it has gained nine points of the 
law, and may be looked upon as a fixture in 
It is included in the “Century 
’ which gives examples of its use 








Dictionai 


| empire. 

In like manner the United States stands for 

‘the best form of republican government that cau | 
be found in the world. It is government by the 

_ People and for the people, and is not overshad- | 


j Mexico, nor tainted by gross corruption and | 
: political intrigue, as in the South American 
| republics. ! 
In no other republic is there the same respect 
for law as in the United States. In no other 
republic is there an equal sense of security and 
permanency in national institutions. Revolu- 
tions are constantly occurring in South America, 
| but in the United States there are no conspiracies 








COMPANION. 


a competent and ready defender. At the call to 
arms, every male capable of bearing them takes 
rile and horse and hurries to the rendezvous of 
his district. Their pastors meet with them and 
with prayers and psalms the farmer soldiers 
march to battle in defence of native land. Such 
is the real Boer, and such he might continue to 
be, if what he considers the accursed gold had 
never been discovered in his country. 
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IMPERFECTION. 


In beauty faults conspicuous grow; 
The smallest speck ly seen on snow. 


John Gay. 
a ee 


Fad-Words and Phrases. 


T in dress and in customs. One year “only 

cads ride bicycles,” and the next year 
society sanctions the use of the wheel by members 
of the four hundred. Croquet goes out and tennis 
comes in, to be succeeded in popular favor in its 
turn by golf. 

So it is with our written and printed speech. 
A chance use of a word or the coining of a happy 
phrase is followed by the adoption and constant. 
iteration of the favorite expression until the 
monotony of it grows wearisome. Unlike a 
fashion in dress, the new phrases are not dis- 
carded. We get accustomed to them and use 
them still, and we use also the newer forms of 
speech to express other ideas. 

No one nowadays speaks of a tendency; it is 
always a “trend.” Ten years ago ‘trend’ was 
a fad-word ; now it has quite superseded the use 
of the older and more accurate word. 

There were ‘combines’ and “deals’’ before 
those words were invented, and there was no 
difficulty about expressing the ideas without 
them. 

We may call this era the Reign of the Intensi 
Adverb. A plain, simple, unattended verb is 
becoming unusual. Does any man complain? 
He is sure to “complain bitterly.” He is also 
“bitterly disappointed,” although his feeling of 
disappointment may be momentary. No one in 
this age fails without failing “utterly.” These 
adverbs are additions to the old stock of 
awfullies, fearfullies, totallies, completelies and 
vane in with the last generation. 

When all the superlatives are used up, where 
will the word-inakers go to find forms of expres- 
sion when strong and comprehensive words are 


required? 
of November especially, the astronomical 
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A Dearth of Planets. 
URING the coming autumn, in the month 





‘against public law. In Franee a complete 
‘change in the system of government is dreaded | 
yet expected by the people. In the United States ; 





E amateurs who take particular delight in 
the study of the planets will encounter a very 
unusual and unsatisfactory state of affairs, 


in “Greer's Dictionary of Electricity” and the | the belief is universal that the republic is the only ; With the exception of Neptune and some of the 


Scientific American. The disposition to 
shorten it to “auto” is nearly as vulgar as the 
dexradation of bicycle to “bike.” 

Rosa Bonheur said: “I have no patience 
with women who demand the right to think. If 
Thad got up a convention to discuss what might 
be the result of my painting The Horse Fair, 
do you suppose my own sex would have decided 
in my favor? No. I went ahead and did my 
thinking and then executed the work without 
asking to be ‘recognized,’ and when the work 
was done the picture was sold to a man for a 
fortune, and the sex of the artist was not asked."" 

A Frenchman once classified Ameri- 
cans in Europe as “millionaires, snobs and 
tourists. ‘The millionaires spent their money 
freely, and sometimes sacrificed their daughters 
for titles. The snobs were ashamed of their 
own country and eager to be known as the 
companions of princes, dukes and earls. The 
tourists were a mob of sightseers, out of whom 
money was to be made at every turn.” A 
satiriall grouping, based upon sufficient truth to 
somewhat disturb national pride! 








Vast quantities of poor and cheap 
commodities are constantly put upon the 
market. Yet there is a growing demand for the 
best products in every line of industry. This is 
a sign of economic wisdom as well as of improv- 
ing taste. In buying food, furniture, clothing, 
tools or machinery, the purchasemoney is but 
one item of cost. ‘To say nothing of repairs, 
waste, inferior service and annoyance, your 
whole equipment often suffers from the unsuit- 
ableness of one of its factors, just as one sore 
finger impairs the usefaln of ahand. It isa 
good rule to “yet the be that you can aflord 
to pay for. Nothing is too good for a man, if 
he can get it honestly. 




















One day a generation ago a curious 
vehicle rolled into a Wisconsin town, 
were solid pieces of wood sawed from a round 
log, its axles sinall unhewed trees, upon which 
rested a planed Jog bearing a box of clothing and 
a yellow-haired, bright-eved) boy, driving an 
indescribable horse, 
vian emignint whose parents lived in neighboring 





woods, and he had come to the town with a few 
dalla nd much determination to get an educa- 
tion, TV 





Its wheels | 


The boy was a Scandina- ; 





possible form of government. | 
i England and America have sacceeded in doing 
| the best work in the world, each with its own | 
| political, methods. The Anglo-Saxon race has | 
' the distinction of conducting the most enlightened 
} monarchy and the most secure aud prosperous 
| republic. 

Each country in its own way has developed 
' the functions of self-government, and taken a 
i large share in the work of civilization. This 
the real Anglo-American alliance in the interest 
of progress, Each produces the best results | 
' with its own system, and sets an example for the 
kingdoms and republics of the earth. 
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The Real Boer. 


EITHER Paul Kruger and his political 
N followers, nor the dwellers in the cities 
and towns of the ‘Transvaal should be 
considered typical representatives of the Boers | 
as viewed by a writer in the New York Sun, 
, Who evidently has a personal knowledge of the 
people he describes. The true Boer despi. 
‘ities and tow He is, essentially, a farmer 
and a hunter. While brusque and suspicious in} 
manner toward strangers, his confidence once 
‘gained, he is hospitality itself. 
lle works rely. He does not yearn for 
wealth, is satistied with today, and trusts the 
future to God. He is religious, with the stern 
| spiritual fervor of the Covenanter. He reads 
little save the Bible, and this he thinks is 
sacredly obligatory. As the day closes, he | 
pmibles his family in prayer and praise, and | 
vere daylight is fairly gone, the household is | 
asleep, 
| He has no amusements, and no diversions 
except in hunting, On Majuba Day—the anni- 
versary of the battle in which the English were 
whipped—he, with friends and neighbors, meets ; 
in celebration. ‘There is no noise, drunkenness 
or disorder, It is simply an occasion for quiet, | 
triumphant thanksgiving and a little patriotic | 
oratory. | 
At stated periods he repairs with his family to 
the nearest church in observance of Nachtr 
equivalent to the Scottish “Communion Da: 
and camping out among the assembled brethren, 
and sisters of the faith, they enjoy for several 
day »py season of religious and social inter- | 


con His love of country is intense, and | 
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asteroids, none of which amount to anything as 
telescopic objects, not a single planet will be 
available for observation. 

Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn 
will all be far south, and so near the sun that in 
the middle of the month all will be hidden in the 
morning or evening twilight, except that Saturn 
may then possibly be seen for a few minutes 
after sunset, low down in the southwest. But 
the sky will be practically planetless all night: 
nor will the case be much better for a month or 
two before and after, 

Such a crowding of the planets around the 
sun igs very rare. It would require a tedious 
calculation to deterinine just when it happened 
last, and when it will occur again. Probably it 
does not occur more than once in a century, 
if indeed so often. 

It may be worth while, in view of certain 
i-superstitious ideas which are current, to 
add that. this one-sided massing of the planets is 
of no special importance or significance, It will 
produce no effect upon the earth perceptible by 
any ordinary observation, nor exert upon human 








‘affairs the slightest influence, either harmful or 


beneticial. 
2. 


‘‘ Bright, Dull and Average.’’ 


ROFESSOR ASHCRAFT, of Chattanooga 

P University, following out a suggestion of 
the National Bureau of Education, has 

been conducting some investizatic concerning 

the differences in the nature and 

children 


pacities of 
His conclusions, although not tinal, 
may throw new light on the pathway of social 
improvement, and Jead to moditications in our 
theory and practice of education, 
erybody knows that children are not all 
alike; but the causes and significance of their 
unlikeness need to be more carefully studied. 
By the help of more than ninety teachers, 
Professor Asheraft has secured reports that 
cover fort. hundred schoo} children, classitied 
according to age, sex, parentage and domestic 
conditions. 
The method of examination includes physical 
measurements, tests of strength and nervous 
septibility, with estimates of mental capacity 
and activity. Ona general seale they are classed 
as bright, dull and averaze, 
Of thirteen hundred and) sixty-seven) white 
pupils twenty-nine per cent. ave found bright, 



























js Was the beginning of the career of | splendid marksman that he is, she finds in him j nine per cent. dull, and. sixty-two per cent, 


HERE is a fashion in language, as there is | 


ve | 
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average. Only two hundred and seventy-eight 
colored children had been examined. Of these 
sixty-seven per cent. were dull. As a rule the 
children of educated and well-to-do parents were 
| brighter than those of the ignorant, indigent and 
hard-worked. 

The number of bright girls was much Janzer 
than that of bright boys. The girls outrank the 
boys in all studies except mathematics. 

It appears that sensitiveness to pain is keenest 
from the age of twelve to fifteen, and that bright 
children are most sensitive. This is determined 
by pressure on “the threshold of pain” at the 
right and left temples. Also that two-fifths of 
the children born, die before they reach the age 
of seven, and another fifth between twelve and 
eighteen, 

‘These statistics and such as these make a 
strong appeal to all who love their country or 
their kind. ‘The least of these little ones” 
should be as dear to the republic as to the heart 
of a mother. We must steadily press toward 
the removal of all conditions which impose 
needless disabilities upon minds or bodies, so 
that the whole population may be put on the 


up-grade, 
A Retail Merchants’ Association in a meet- 
ing of workingmen at Chicago Commons 
appealed to them for aid in the ‘battle with the 
forces of concentrated greed.” At the close of 
his appeal an old man arose, and in a simple, 
earnest manner said to the speaker: “We bear 
you no malice, Mr. Merchant, but now it is your 
turn. Thirty years ago the concentration of 
«pital in machinery began to crowd down men 
of my class, and we appealed to you for sympathy 
and help. You plainly told us that it was the 
law of the survival of the fittest which had 
overtaken us. You were right. You small 
retail dealers and manufacturers realize now 
how right you were. ‘The trusts and the 
monopolies have pushed you out of business, 
and you find you must consort with labor against. 
the combinations of capital. You call the trusts 
‘concentrated greed.’ No doubt you are right. 
We won't dispute the fact that they are open to 
at least that inference, and to prove our good-will 
and sympathy I move the following resolution in 
your behalf: 
“Whereas, Misery loves company, therefore, 
“Resolred, That we welcome the retail mer- 
chant and small manufacturer to the ranks of the 


unemployed.” 
L Wonderland,” told with keen relish of 4 
rebuff given him by a little girl who knew 
lim only as a learned mathem: ne 
“Have you ever read ‘Through the Looking- 
be asked her, expecting an outburst of 


| 
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Labor Welcomes Them. 
REPRESENTATIVE of the Chicago 
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What Others Thought. 
EWIS CARROLL, author of “Alice ir 















| delight. 

“Oh dear, 
stupid thi 
think se 

Wordsworth could not conceal his chagrin when 
he heard that his neighbors, the farmers, described 
him as “a daft, idle body, who went moaning about 
the hills and had not wit enough to raise a field of 
oats.” 

The following anecdote of Henry Clay was told 
by one of his personal friends: 

While making the journey to Washington on 
the National Road, just after Lis nomination as 
candidate for the Presidency, be was travelling 
one stormy night, wrapped up in a buge cloak, 
on the back seat of the stage-coach, when two 
passengers entered. They were Kentuckians, 
like himself. He fell asleep. and when he awoke 
found them discussing his chances in the coming 
campaign. 

“What did Harry Clay go into polities for?” said 
one. “He had a good bit of land; he had a keen 
eye for stock. If be had stuck to stock-raising 
he'd have been worth his fifty thousand. But 
now he doesn’t own a dollar.” 

“And.” the great Kentuckian used to add, “the 
worst of it was, every word of it was true!’ 

It was ecbaracteristic of the man that at the 
next stopping-place he hurried away and took 
another coach, lest his crities should recognize 





™ she replied. “It ix even more 
ice in Wonderland! Don't: you 





















him and be mortified at their unintentional 
rudeness. 
——_—_<e2—__ 
Simplicity. 


SUCCESSFUL city physieian 

A went, when I was a student, to a course of 
lectures on natural science, The first was 

given by Professor Dart, a teacher of small repute 

in a preparatory sebool. He began in a pompous, 

sententious ton 

“The primal laws of natural science are so 
recondite as to challenge the comprehension of 
the loftiest intellec This was followed by the 
statement of these laws in technical language, 
majestic and ponderous, 

He may have known what he meant, said the 
an, but Iam sure none of bis hearers 
We listened, perplexed and anxious for a 
while, and then gave it up, and sat careless and 
indifferent. 

The next lecturer at the college was a man who 
at that time ranked as one of the most learned 
scientists in America, The pupils were appre- 
hensive. “Lf we could not understand the little 
man,” they said, “what is the use of listening to 
the great one?" 

How pr, the hall was filled. more from curt 
osity to see the famous naturalist than from any 
hopyofbenefit. When theyhour arrived, a fatherly 


aid, lately: T 
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looking German stepped forward, and nodding 
kindly, said: 

“Young men, allow me to make a personal 
allusion. My father was a hatter, who lived on 
Third Street. His second wife was my step- 
mother, but kind and wise in her treatment of 
me. When I was a mere boy, I loved to study 
beetles and plants and birds. ‘Let him do it,’ she 
said. ‘It is good for him.’ When I was grown 
she said, ‘That is his work. He must keep to it!’ 
So it is owing to her that I haye learned a little 
about these living things. I am now going to try ( 
to tell you something of the little that I know.” 

These simple words brought us in a moment 
into a hearty fellowship with the kind old man. 
The truths he taught us were told with the same 
homely directness, in striking contrast with the 
ambitious phrasing and obscure technology of 
the preceding lecturer. I never have forgotten 
them. 
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A GENERAL’S “BLUFF.” 


Bravery in a military officer is a commonplace 
virtue, since no man is fit to be an officer unless | 
he possesses it. But presence of mind in great 
danger is a rarer quality, and the officer who 
possesses it needs only opportunity to bring him 
distinction. 

General de Gallifet, the French minister of 
war, and the most eminent living French general, 
possesses presence of mind in a high degree. 
During the War of the Commune, Gallifet onc 
found himself, at the Bergeries bridge, Paris, sur- 
rounded on three sides by the insurgent national 
guard. He was accompanied by a lieutenant 
only, Bernard d'Harcourt by name. Escape was 
impossible. Three thousand national guards had 
their guns aimed at the two officers, 

“We shall never get out of this alive!” said the 
lieutenant. 

“Well,” said Gallifet, “perhaps not, but I think 
we shall. Follow me!” 

Gallifet proceeded to ride at a slow trot directly 
toward the insurgents. Presently the Communist 
commander, a man ina white beard, evidently not 
a soldier by occupation, stepped out and called: 

“What do you want?” 

Then Gallifet proceeded to make a speech ina 
somewhat grandiloquent manner. He pretended 
that he had come from President Thiers. 

“Frenchmen,” he said, “listen! Shall it be 
peace or war between Paris and Versailles? 
Shall we not have peace? Lay down your arms 
and all will be well. If you persist, it is war to 
the death! Frenchmen, choose!” 

A great clamor rose among the insurgents. 
Communist commander spoke up. 

“Go back to President Thiers,” he shouted, 
“and tell him it is war!” 

“I gol” said Gallifet. He wanted nothing 
better, as his “mission” was a pure accident, and 
he was as good as a prisoner. He and the 
lieutenant rode away. The lieutenant’s horse 
struck into a gallop. 

“Hold on!” called Gallifet. “Don’t let them 
think we are in a hurry—they’ll know what’s up!” 

So the two officers walked their horses out of 
range of the insurgent rifles, and rejoined their 
command. Two months later the gray-bearded 
Communist commander fell into the hands of 
Gallifet, who gave him his liberty in agreeable 
remembrance of the incident. 
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THE GRANDMOTHER'S BIRTHDAY. 


It is charged by some foreigners who visit this 
country that Americans are less deferential to the 
aged than are the people of other countries. It is 
certain that we might learn something from the 
simple peasants of the Tyrol in regard to giving 
to the aged the loving and dutiful homage to 
which their declining years entitle them. An 
exchange gives the following from a private 
letter: 

“The morning of our arrival we were awakened 
by the sound of a violin and flutes under the 
window, and hurrying down, we found the little 
house adorned as for a feast—garlands over the 
door and wreathing the high chair which was set 
in state. 

“The table was already covered with gifts, 
brought by the young people whose music we 
had heard. The whole neighborhood were kins- 
folk, and these gifts came from uncles and cousins 
in every far-off degree. They were very simple, 
for the donors are poor—knitted gloves, a shawl, 
& basket or flowers, Jars of fruit, loaves of bread; 
but upor all some little message of love was 
pinned. 

“Ts there a bride in the house?’ I asked of my 
landlord. 

“Ach, nein!’ he said. 


“We do not make such 





a pother about our young people. It is our 
grandmother's birthday. 
“The grandmother, in her spectacles, white 





apron and high velvet cap, was a heroine all day, | 
sitting in state to receive visits, and dealing out 

slices from a sweet loaf to all who came. I could 

not but remember certain grandmothers at home, 

just as much loved as she, probably, but whose 

dull, sad lives were never brightened by any such 

pleasure as this, and I thought that we could 

learn much from these poor mountaineers.” 
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LINCOLN’S KINDNESS. 


A letter which has lately turned up among the 
papers of the War Department, an account of 
which is given in the Chicago Tribune, shows 
that the present is not the first war in which 
individuals have importuned the department and 
the President for the discharge of soldiers in 
whom they were interested. It also shows that 


| Irishman, arrived 


| the good-will. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. ~* 


to the front, promising soon to return and make 
her his bride, for he did not think the war would 
last long. But a year had gone by. Her lover 
was now lying wounded in a hospital. It he did 
not return to her, she was sure that she would die 
of a broken heart. 

This is practically all ot the letter; but across 
the back ot it is written, in the handwriting or the 
President, these words: 

“Let him go to her,—A. Lincoln.” 

Whether he went with a furlough or a discharge 
the records do not show, but undoubtedly the 


| President's order was obeyed. 


FAME. 


A distinguished poet has recently said that in 
order to endure, poetry must become familiar in 
the mouths of the multitude. The praise of the 
highly educated few, alone cannot save it from 
oblivion. 
who have laid a broader and deeper foundation for 
fame among the people than our own Longfellow. 


I have seldom, says Col. T. W. Higginson in 
“Old Cambridge,” felt so keenly the real worth of 
popular; fame as when, one summer day, in passing 
Craigie House, I found a young man of somewhat 
rustic appearance and sunburned look eagerly 
question’ ng two other youths as to the where- 
abouts of the “spreading chestnut-tree” mentioned 
in “The Village Blacksmith.” 

Coming to their relief, 1 explained to him that 
the tree in question was never at that point, and 
had now vanished altogether, but offered to show 
him where it once was, and where the blacksmith 
shop of Dex’ Pratt had stood. Walking down 
the street with him, I won his confidence b: 
telling him that I was one of the Cambridge-bred 
looked in at the open door ;” that 
nith’s wife, Rowena Pratt, had been 
my nurse, and that I had, in later life, heard her 
daughter sing. 

He told me in return that he was a young 
in this country but the day 
before; that the first poetry he had ever quite 
learned by heart at school was “The Vi lage 
Blacksmith,” and that he had resolved that his 
first act on reaching Boston should be to visit the 
chestnut-tree. “This,” I said to myself, “is fame.” 

















FRENCHMEN’S LOGIC. 


To illustrate the assumption that a Frenchman 
reasons very differently from an Anglo-Saxon, the 
following story of an incident in the streets of 
Paris is told by a contributor to the New York 
Tribune: 


I was riding one day in the Bois de Boulogne, 
when there was a tremendous disturbance just 
ahead of my carriage, and I saw two thoroughly 

tourists standing in the street, rubbing their 
heads and denouncing somebody in language 
which presently proved them to be Americans. 
Two empty cabs were standing near, the drivers 
of which were hurling objurgations at each other. 

My driver stopped to take his part in the 
excitement. I succeeded in getting him to go on 
after a while, but not until he had found out what | 
it was all about. I asked him what the trouble was. 

“Why, you seo, monsieur,” he said, “Gaspard 
rau into Pierre’s cab and scraped some of the 
paint from the wheel. Pierre was angry and 
swore at Gaspard, Whereupon Gaspard said: 

“Tf you don’t keep still, I will hit your customer 
on the head with 

“Pierre answered: 
‘ “If you hit my customer, I'll hit your cus- 
omer t? 

“Then Gaspard hit Pierre’s customer a sha 
rap on the head, and Pierre resented the insult 
by hitting Gaspard’s customer as hard a blow as 
he could!”* 

And it did not strike the assembled Frenchmen 
that this was anything else than a fair retaliation. 





whip? 





THE ALTERNATIVE. | 


The responsibility of taking human life under | 
any circumstances is tremendous. Justifiable as 
y be to kill in self-defence, we cannot but 
admire the wonderful self-control of an Armenian | 
who preferred to die rather than live with blood | 
upon his hands. 


It was during the horrible massacres in Armenia. 
A native, says the Rey. George H. Hepworth, was 
employed in one of the railroad stations. He 
was standing on the platform when the mob 
approached. A Turk, who knew the to bea 
faithful servant, handed him a pistol, 

“It is an outrage. Take this and 
self. It is good for six of the raseal: 

The Armen took the weapon, hesitated for a 
moment, then handed it back with a groan. | 

“T can’t do it,” he said. “I had rather die than 
commit murder.” 

In less than ten minutes he was a bruised and 
bleeding corpse, and the fiends had started on the 
track of another victim. 
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GRATEFUL. 


Gratitude has been defined as “a lively sense of 
favors to come.” Like most cynical utterances 
upon life and conduct, the measure of truth it 
holds is not so absolute as to make it a standard 
for universal application. 


When the Klondike fever was rifest, a New| 
Yorker, out of work, penniless and despondent, 
touched the sympathies of a gemerous friend who 
gave him an outfit and su ent money to reach 
the gold-fields. The New Yorker prospered, and 
returned home recently to find his benefactor 
dead, and his widow and children impoverished. 

At once and without solicitation he not only 
returned his friend’s gift and the cost of the outfit, 
but bought and presented to the widow a smal 
house ; and here, appy with her children, she has 
taken up the trade of dressmaking, relieved from 
anxieties for the future. 
extinct virtue. 












“TALKED DOWN TO.” 





There are few English-speaking poets | 





Here is a case in point. | 


Gratitude is not yet an 





To one who wishes to help the unfortunate, a 
knowledge of human nature is as necessary as 
Well-meaning but tactless persons 
often underrate the intelligence of those whom 
they seek to help, and allow their intercourse to 
be marred by an atmosphere of patronage and 
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The School of Agriculture and 
Horticulture in Harvard University 


teaches young men to become successful 


FARMERS, GARDENERS, FLORISTS, FORESTERS, LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTS AND TEACHERS AND INVES- 
TIGATORS IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


For_explanato1 Circular address Corresponding 
Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


vu STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 20-page 
book, The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering. ‘The largest and nv 
tive book of its kind ever publish 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
amps to cover postage. Ask also for 
free sample copy of The Phono- | 
eter,a monthly paper exclusively 
persons Who stammer. Address 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 
42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mic! | 



















MANY MEN OF MARK 


still follow the trend of the training received at River- | 
view Academy, Their ambition was awakened by the 
masterful methods at Riverview; self-reliance was 
created by the military discipline at Riverview; the 
vigor of manhood was assured by phyet cal training at 
Riverview. 64 years’ experience in the direction and 
development 0’ hoxhoos has raised the methods of 
Riverview to the highest educational standard. Pre- 
pares for any college or military sehool. Overlooks the 
Hudson River. J. B. Bisbee, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 





All honor to the 
older heads 
who read 
‘The Youth’s 
Companion. 


Beautiful Dorothy Oliver 
was raised exclusively on 
Mellin’s Food from herfirst 
feeding. Mellin’s Food 
prepared with milk is a 
complete food for an in- 
fant and by simply vary- 
ing the proportions in its 
preparation, it can be 
adapted to children of all 
ages. No cooking is re- 

/ quired. If you wish it, 
we will send you a sample 
of Mellin’s Food free. 


“ 
The same reasons which result 
in a choice of such a paper for 
your homes should dictate such 
an organ as is built by the Esteys. 
w 
Three generations of Esteys have 
made, are making, and we trust 
will continue to make 
Estey Organs. 
+ 
The Estey Cata- 
logue will con- 
vince the 
music-loving. 
Oe 


Estey Organ Company, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 





MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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IN EVERY STATE WEAR 


STEVENS CLC 
ee 
Hf your mind prrecenet vith the knows. 


edge that your clothing is not 
Proper you are ill at ease. If you wear the STEVENS’ 
Garments you have that self-assurance that rightfully 
belongs to a well-dressed woman. This, and our prices, 
is the secret of our enormous sales. 


WE SELL MORE 


LOAKS‘SUITS 


GH THE MAILS — 
—THAN ANY OTHER 
THREE HOUSES COMBINED 


Time WAS “hen fogy mer- 


chants "waxed 
prosperous from easily earned profits on 
poorly made and poorly bought Cloaks, 
ut we have revolutionized the Cloak 
trade of America. While they sat by the 
roadside howling “‘hard times" and slum- 
bered and slept in their moss-grown 
niches, we have made progress unparal- 
leled in the annals of American mer- 
chandising, and have captured the Cloak 
trade of America. 

This phenomenal growth has not 
been accidental; it is simply the 
inevitable result of sending each cus- 
tomer the finest that could be produced 
at a price that astonished her entire 
community. 


Genuine Stevens’ Jackets 
made from extra fine materials, 
Jackets that are superior to all others in 


style, fit, finish and workmanship, at 
$3.75 and up. 


Tailor-Made Suits, 


of which the style alone is worth more 
than the price, beautifully made from 
fine materials, at 10.00 and up. 


It is the accepted guide {2,Clovk,and Suit buying tor 


cally dressed women in every city, county and village in the United 


oh 


condescension. States. DON’T FAIL to secure a copy of the first edition, as it contains 


| the many stories told of the tender-heartedness 


BAIS NCO 





of President Lincoln have probably not been| An inmate of a New York tenement house | the offer of $2000 in prizes for sending us names of people interested in 
exaggerated. recently sald to a woman whose life has been our Cloaks, Suits and Furs —a postal will bring it bv return mail. Address at once 
a ted, evote: gt Pe a chance to | 
The writer of the letter was a young woman in fenen maa: but Ton a tod ‘ae if t 
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a Western state, who begged for the return to her | hadn’t any understanding. I know good language 
from poor, and I'd rather hear words that sound 


of her sweetheart, a soldier in the Union army. | Ser rene : 
She told how at the beginning of the war she was eneeeeren e Tae erent be ea ee 3 
engaged to be married; how her lover had gone | baby.” 


State StHica; 
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¥ THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN 


They say that life’s a battle, lad, I 
think you'll find it true; 
The same old conflict rages, tho’ the weapons 
may be new; 
But in every kind of warfare that is waged beneath 
the sun, 
‘The contest is decided by the man bebind the gun. 


‘There are many hidden dangers that a soldier 
hever sees— 

Blind batteries to blast you, and sharpshooters in 
the trees; 

And whether you will falter, or tbe foe will have 
to run, 

Will depend upon the mettle of the man bebind 
the gun. 





There will come supremest moments in the battle 
for the right, 

When the deck is cleared for action, and the foe 
is just in sight; 

Then, oh then, you must be ready; for Manilas 
are not won 

When a sluggard or a coward Is the man behind 
the gun. 


What tho’ the foe grows boastful, and counts up 
his array 

Of armies and of battle-ships to fill you with 
dismay— 

Keep up your target practice—vict’ry’s certain as 
the sun! 

For it’s not the heavy cannon—it's the man behind 


the gun! ALICE ROLLIT CoE. 
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The Bullet Stopped There. 


= ES of pocket Bibles that 
SS 









have saved life in battleare 
no novelty; but their 
commonness does not 
cheapen them, if they 
are true, and if their 
moral is not overdone. 

Inarecent Epworth 
League meeting a re- 
turned soldier told his 
expericnce with his 
pocket Testament. It was 
handed to him on the cars 
while on his way to the South 
with his regiment. He had taken a “‘treat’’ at 
the last station, and to use his own expression, 
was “feeling gay.”” 

“All right,” he said, laughingly, to the donor 
of the book, ‘‘I’ll carry it. It'll be good to stop 
2 bullet.” 

Some weeks afterward caine the fighting at 
Santiago, and on the day of the famous charge 
of the Rongh Riders the young soldier was hit, 
and left lying among the wounded. He regained 
consciousness while under the surgeon’s hands, 
and heard him say, ‘That was a close call.” 


‘A Mauser bullet in his breast had been 
extracted. It had barely reached his heart, and 
stopped. 


“What is it, doctor?” he whispered, but the 
busy surgeon had burried on to his next patient. 
General Wheeler’s daughter was there, minister- 
ing to the bleeding men, and he beckoned to her 
and asked her to tell him about his wound. 
She brought his pocket Testament, which he had 
carried in his blouse, and showed him a hole 
through it, made by the deadly lead, and told 
him how narrow his escape had been. Piercing 
the book in an oblique direction, the missile had 
found exactly resistance enough to arrest it at 
the danger line. 

For the first time the reckless soldier took an 
interest in the gift he had accepted with a jest. 
He remembered with a strange throb the flippant 
remark he had made on the train. He kept the 
‘Testament near him, and in the tedious hours of 
his convalescence he often turned the leaves and 
noted the texts which had been crossed by the 
bullet. 

There was one verse that he could not get 
beyond. The shot had cut through the middle 
of it, and left its sear there like an index. 

“God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him might not perish, but have everlasting life.”’ 

Many times a day he read the verse over, and 
thought about it. His life ust have been worth 
saving, he said to himself, else he would have 
been underground with his buried comrades. 
But everlasting life! Something forever beyond 
and above fatal wounds! ‘That meant more 
than the ‘accident’ that saved one man. God 
has declared everlasting life to men, by Jesus 
Christ, His Son. The soldier became the pupil 
of his book. ‘To believe is to accept. - ‘To accept 
is to be obedient. ‘To obey is to make (Christ the 
example and His teachings the rule of life. It 
was no delusion when his heart told him that he 
was willing to accept this formula and to “live 
by it.” 

The story is not a remarkable one—in material 
or initial incident. Any other book than the 
New ‘Testament would have diverted the shaft 
of death us easily; but its blow might not have 
pointed him to a word that brought a changed 
motive in life with it. Ont of this distinction 
blossoms the lesson, and a natural circumstance 
takes an eternal character, Whether the means 
were casnal or divine the effect must. be left to 
testify. ‘The man who went to the war a scoffer 
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came back changed in moral purpose. He had 
become a Christian, because he had become a 
follower of the Christ. 


——~<- 





Johnson and Grant. 


T will be remembered that President Johnson, 
| during his term of office, made a roundabout 
speaking tour from Chicago to Washington. 
He was accompanied by General Grant, Admiral 
Farragut, Secretaries Seward, Welles and 
Randall, and General Custer. 
to prove to the people that he was right and 
Congress wrong, but the Chicago Inter-Ocean, in 
describing an incident of the tour, shows how 
difficult he found that undertaking. 


At one point a crowd of fifty thousand people 
had gathered, mainly to see Grant, Farragut and 
Seward. There was tremendous enthusiasm, anc 
the President was elated. But when he rose to 
speak the crowd hissed and hooted, and shouted 
for Grant. The people were turning the tables on 
the President by using Grant and Farragut to 
humiliate and punish him. Johnson understood 
their purpose, and was as furious as he was hel) 
less. In every interval of quiet he attempted 
speak but his words were lost in the thunder of 

¢ shouts for Grant. 

It was a painful spectacle, and everybody was 
embarrassed. The crowd would not listen to the 
chairman or to any other local celebrity. General 
Custer, then at the height of his popularity, 
stepped forward, in his dramatic, imperious way, 
believing that he could quiet the tumult. The 
crowd was friendly, but it would not listen to him, 
and the dashing cavalryman took his seat, with 
the remark that he would like to clear the ground 
with a brigade of cavalry. 

The President, after looking down on the 
smiling, contemptuous faces below, turned to 
Grant, who had retired to the rear of 
and said, petulantly : 

“General, you will have to speak to them.” 

ety irant said, in a decided tone, ‘I will 
not.” 

Then the President said more graciously, 
“Won’t you show yourself, general?” 

Grant stepped forward, and after a round of 
cheers the people became perfectly quiet. Wait- 
ing an instant, Grant raised his band, made a 
gesture toward Johnson, and said: 

“The President of the United States.” 

The words were few and simple, but they spoke 
volumes. Grant’s face was full of indignation 
and reproach, and the crowd, accepting his 
rebuke, listened to the President for an hour. 


—_+>—___. 


Business Peers. 


HE horror which the British aristocracy 
once entertained for trade bas been, as 


T 


recent years. 
to tolerate trade and tradesmen, but more than 
a few of them have entered the fleld of business 
themselves; while others, of more recent title, 
owe their honors to business achievements. So 
many English titles have historic, literary or 
picturesque associations, in American as well as 
British ears, that the best of republicans may 
find Interest in an enumeration of a few of the 
more notable of these titled tradesmen. 


Among those whose titles were bestowed as a 
reward for business achlevements are the repre- 
sentatives of the two great banking houses of 
Baring and Kothschild— Lord Rothschild and 
Lord Revelstoke. Lord Wolverton and Lord 
Farquhar are also in the banking business. 

The breweries of England have produced several 
peers: or, as the Tories were wont to Say, several 

ave risen “from beerage to peerage,” including 
Lord Burton of the great house of Bass, and Lords 
Ardilaun and Iveagh of that of Guinness. The 
Marquis of Bute is the proprietor of the only 
Eng! ish vineyard, and after many failures, is 
beginning to reap a profit from his wines. 

rd Ranfurly was at one time a fruit gardener. 
Viscount Sudley conducts a Bourishing: jam 
business, and makes a specialty of whole-fruit 
reserves. Lord Harrington has opened a London 
lower and fruit shop, and makes apples and 
hothouse fruits his specialty. Lord De LaWarr, 
after having been a managing pearl-fisher, has 
become a successful hotel proprietor. rd 
Londonderry is engaged in the retail coal busi- 
ness. Lord Ashton is a carpet manufacturer, 
Lord Masham a plush maker, and Lord Glenesk 
@ newspaper proprietor. 

Beside all these, there are two at least of the 
peeresses of England who may be included ina 
category of business people. iscountess Ham- 
bleden was created by the queen a peeress in ber 
own right on the death of her husband, the famous 
news-agent and parliamentary leader, W. H. 
Smith, in whose business and politics both she 
had borne her full share; and she will transmit 
her title to her son, who will thus become another 
very important Reet, of business. 

To conclude the list, one of the most famous 
beauties and leaders of London society has opened 
alittle shop in the metropolis for the sale of the 
needlework produced in a school for needle- 
women which she has established, and which is 
rapidly becoming a self-supporting institution, 
with a prospect of ultimate profits under ber able 
management. 

Like most of the nobles engaged in business 
whose titles figure frankly oW jam-pots or coa) 
signs, as the case may be, this fine lady is proud 
of her occupation; and any traveller passing along 
Bond Street, if he chances to glance up over the 
door of Number 58, will find himself confronted 
by a neat and rather large sign, conspicuously 
informing him that it is kept by the Countess of 


Warwick. 
British Guiana, high in the colonial 


M service, relates an adventure, the comedy 


of which might at any moment have turned to 
tragedy. It was at a time of serious disturbances 
In the colony. Rioting had occurred near one of 
the larger cities, and every precaution had been 
taken against a fresh outbreak. Mr. Kirke had 
issued a password and a countersign, and the 
sentries received strict orders to shoot any one 
who attempted to pass without giving the word. 


That night, says Mr. Kirke, I had been dining 
out of town, and was returning cheerfully to my 
quarters about eleven o'clock, when I was sud- 
denly confronted by a black sentry, who brought 
his rifle down to the order, and cried out: 

“Who go dere?” 

I was somewhat startled, for I had forgotten 
the sentries, and what was of much more 
tance, I had forgotten the password. 
‘that the sentries were picked men, generally 
| Africans, who had served in some West Indian 
regiment, and who were noted for their strict 
obedience ta grders, So I knew that if this sentry 
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The Vigilant Sentry. 


R. Henry Kirke, formerly an official In 





















It was his purpose | 


the platform, ! 


everybody knows, very much abated in! 
Not only have the nobility learned | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


had been ordered to shoot any one attempting to 
pass without giving the word, he would do so. 

L attempted to temporize. 

“Look here, my man,” I said, “you know me.” 

“What de word?” shouted the sentry, rattling 
his arm. That was just what I wanted to know. 

I heard the man cock his rifle, and knew he 
would let drive in another minute; so I made an 
undignified strategic movement to the rear, so as 
to place the inspector’s house, which stood near, 
between me and the enemy. 

Satistied by this anceuvre that I was a danger- 
ous character, the sentry began to stalk me round 
the building, with his gun ready for action, 

The instant I got round the corner 
inspector’s house, I bolted wy 
broke in upon the astonisbe 
was getting into bed. 

I explained my dilemma, and he gave me the 
password. Then, approaching the window, I 
peeped out very cautiously toward my friend, 
who was prowling round the house to have a pot 
shot at me. 1 shouted the word to him, and later, 
when I went out with the inspector, I' explained 
the circumstances of the case, gave him five 
shillings, and told him he was a first-rate sentry. 


of the 
the back steps and 
inspector just as he 


HEN THE. FISHING 





.< BOATS GO OUT 


ERY. 


‘When the pearly skies of morning flush with dawning 
rose once more, 

And waves of golden glory break along the sunrise 
shore, 

And o’er the arch of heaven white wings of vapor 
float, 

There’s rapture and there’s freedom when the fishing- 
boats go out. 


The wind is blowing freshly up from far-off ocean 
caves, 


| And sending sparkling kisses o’er the brows of virgin 


waves, 
| While routed dawn-mists shiver and fast and far they 


jee, 
| Pierced by the shafts of sunrise and the glitter of the 
sea. 


Behind us fair, light-smitten hills in new-born splendor 


He, 

Before us the wide ocean sweeps to mect the morning 
sky, 

Our hearts are ful of seething life and care has fled 
afar, 

As sweeps the white-winged fishing-fleet across the 
harbor bar. 


The sea is calling to us ina joyous voice and free— 

There’s keenest rapture on its breast, and boundless 
Hberty! : 

Each man is master of his craft, its gleaming sails 
outblown, 

And far behind him on the shore a home he calls his 
own. 


Salt is the breath of ocean slopes and fresher blows 
the breeze, 

And swifter still cach bounding keel cuts thro’ the 
crowding seas. 

Athwart our masts the shadows of the dipping sea- 
gulls float, 

And all the water-world’s alive when the fishing-boats 


go out. 
A standing beside a street mail-box for nearly 
two hours waiting for the carrier to come 
and take the mail out of the box. When the 
carrier finally appeared, the young man said: 


“See here, I dropped a letter into that box that 

I’ve got to have back again.” 
“Can't have it,’ replied the postman, as he 
man, I’ve got to have 


unlocked the box. 

“T can’t have it? Why, 
it! I wouldn’t have that letter’ go to the person 
it’s addressed to for a million dollars!” 

“Can't help that, mister. It’s against the law 
to return a letter after it has been dropped Into a 
mail-box. It’s government Property then until 
it’s given over to the person it is addressed to.” 

The look of distress on the young man’s face 
a epened as he said. cajolingly : 

“Oh, come now, that’s alf nonsense in a case 
like this. I wrote that letter. I can tell you to 
whom it is addressed, and you can compare the 
handwriting with mine if you want to. and me 
back that letter and you may select a dozen of the 
best cigars in the cigar store across the street.” 

“Do you know that you are trying to bribe a 

overninent official? wouldn't give you the 
letter for a whole cigar store.” 

“But, my good fellow, I’ve got to have that 
letter. It’s one f[—there it is! That one in the 
large, square, cream-tinted envelope. It's this 
one, and —” 

“Hands off, young man, or I'll call a policeman 
and have you arrested for trying to rob the mails. 
If the postmaster at the general office wants to 
give you that letter he can do it. J sha’n’t!”” 

“But, say now—wait a minute, please wait! [ll 
tell you exactly what's In that letter, and if you’ve 
a spark of feeling you'll give itto me. That letter 
contaius a proposal of marriage, and ten minutes 
after I'd mailed it I got an invitation to the young 
lady's wedding! Think of it! Those are the 
blood-curdling facts in the case! Now be merciful 
enough to let me have that letter.” 

“Very sorry, but I can’t do it,” sald the post- 
man, witha grin. “But come along with me and 
state your case to the postmaster, and maybe 
he’ll think it none of the government’s business 
and give you the letter.” 

The defected suitor followed the 
the street, while the anxious loo! 
deepened Into one of actual misery. 
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Distressing. 


N anxious-looking young man had been 





stman down 
on his face 


Leaving Money About. 


EVENTY-SIX thousand dollars lying in an 
S open field for two days, and nobody stopping 
to pick it up! This is what happened a 
short time ago in Kansas. The state school 
fund commissioners had arranged to purchase 
that amount of Reno County bonds. The bonds | 
were sent to be approved, but on the appointed | 
day they were not returned. The Kansas City 
Times tells the rest of the story. 


Superintendent Nelson received a telegram 
from the Reno county commissioners, a: King 
why the bonds had not been sent. Nelson replied 
that they had been. no couuty people 
wired back that they had never been received. 
and that they had no trace of them. Nelson called 
on the express office for an explanation. The 
express people searched their books, and said 
that a package answering that description had left 
the Topeka office for Hutchinson on Saturday. 

The matter began to look serious, and the 
express company investigated its records to 
ascertain what messenger was on that train, A 
telegram was sent to him, asking if he knew; 
anything of a certain package bound for Hutehin- 
son from Topeka. 

He replied that he didn’t know for sure, but that 
alittle package blew out of the express-car door 
as he was bound west on Saturday, and might 
have been the one wanted. He further told the 
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and he would PY, for it out of his salary. The 
company wire ack, ‘“Seventy-six thousand 
dollars,” and the express messenger’s hair stood 


on end, 

The first thing be did was to get a “lay-off” and 
take the first train for the station nearest the 
place where he remembered the package disap- 

aring. He went out to the exact spot, and after 

unting for some time found the missing package 
in the weeds by the side of the track, exactly 
where it had blown. 

He had had the car door open on account of the 
heat, and a Kansas zephyr bad come along and 
whisked the package out of the open door. The 
messenger did not think it worth stopping the 
tram for, but he will never make such 4 mistake 


again. 
F farmer and bis hen-roost, but who can help 
having sympathy for the one, thief though 
she probably was, of which the following 
story is told? The hounds found her and drove 
her from a ledge of rocks, high and almost 
inaccessible, but near enough to the farms 
beneath to be convenient for her nightly excur- 
sions. 


The dogs were close at hand when she bounded 
out and darted through the bushes, distancing her 
pursuers and promis! ng. them no easy run if the; 
were to capture her. Slowly, however, the pacl 
gained upon her, for the exertion had been too 
violent to be kept up. The hunters knew, from 
the increased yelling of the pack, that they were 
gaining upon the fox. 

At this moment a gentleman who rode foremost 
in the chase saw the fox pause, look round, aud 
then bound away with fresh vigor and greatly 
increased speed. 

Curlosity to know the meaning of what he had 
seen caused him to ride up to the spot where the 
fox had stopped. He found there a very young 
cub, which the affectionate mother had carrie 
for at least two miles in her teeth, hard-pressed 
as she was by the dogs. She did not abandon it 
till the very last extremity. 

The hunters bad no means of restoring the cub, 
for the mother was already tar away, but they 
did the best thing they could. The whipper-in 
was immediately told to call off the dogs, and 
leave cub and mother in peace. 





An Abandoned Chase. 


OXES may be troublesome enemies to the 
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Polly at the Telephone. 


HE peculiar charm of parrots is that when 

they do mischief it is generally amusing 

mischief, something that yields a good 

ry. Probably the druggist who figures in a 

Chicago News anecdote is even prouder of his 

pet than he was before the pet alienated a cus- 
tomer, 


The parrot is large and green, alert to hear, and 
prompt to prove that he remembers. His cage 
angs near the telephone, with the result that 
Polly has become quite proficient in “telephone 
talk,” and furnishes much amusement to cus- 
tomers who have time to stop and listen. 

The other day a stylishly dressed young woman 
came rustling into the store and asked permission 
to use the 'phone. The druggist pointed to the 
rear of the store, and she started in that direc’ 
The store was rather dark, and when she heard 
some one apparently talking into the receiver, she 
seated herself to wait. 

“Hello, central—bello, hello—yes, give me four- 
double-elght express. Yes, hello; who is that? 
Oh, yes; What? y hello, I say; no, F didn’t xet 
that; is that so; well, good-by; ring off; hello, 
central; hello, hello; give wm and so on, aud 
so on, throng several repetitions, 

Then the young woman rose and advanced with 
a stately air to the clerk, and asked if he thought 
“that person” intcnded to use the telephone all 


day. 

hyn , that’s only the parrot. He —”’ 

But the front door had slammed before he could 
finish his sentence. 
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A Letter of Advice. 


SON of Erin appeared at the money-order 

A window of @ post-office, and said that he 

wanted to “sind some money to ould 
Olreland.” 


“Fill out this blank,” said the clerk, handing 
the applicant one of the blanks used on suc! 
occasions. 

“An’ phwat is that?” asked Jerry. 

“It’s a blank that every applicant for a money- 
order must fill out—a kind of letter of advice 
regarding the money-order.”” 

‘An’ phwat has & letther of advice got to do 
wid me sindin’ tin dollars to me ould mother?” 

“A letter of advice to the postmaster where 
the money is to be paid must always go with a 
money-order.”” ns 

Jerry went away from the window, grumbling 
and mystified. s 

After half an hour of painful effort at a high 
desk provided for the public at one end of the 
room, Jerry returned to the window and handed 
in this “letter of advice” to the postmaster at 
Ballycarney: é _ 

“Dear Moike: Oi’m tould Oi must give yez a bit 
av advice before you'll be able to pay me ould 
mother the two pounds Oi'm sindin’ along with 
this. So, Moike, Oi would advise yez to come to 
Ameriky an’ get a job at kaping post-office, for 
it’s iligant post-offices they has here, an’ Oi've no 
doubt the pay is tin toimes what it - wid you. 
So now be. sure an’ pay me ould mother the two 
pounds, for Oi’ve done as the law says, and sint 
yez a letther of advice.” 
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Encouraging the Witness. 


T= bullying lawyer is unhappily still to be 
met with, and his confusion ts always the 
signal for rejoicing among the spectators. 
A distinguished Colonial judge recalls how he 
once tried a case in the supreme court of one of 
the British possessions. 


The learned barrister who appeared for the 
defendant had an unfortunate babit of bullying 
his own witnesses. If they did not answer him 
precisely as he wished, he would attack them 
with, “My dear man, do attend to me,” or with, 
“Tf you can't speak up like a man, I must abandon 
your case,”” 

In this instance the defendant, whose name was 
Jonas, was rather obscure in his answers. Counsel 
questioned him more severely, but poor Jonas 
only grew more confused. At fength the barrister 
became exasperated and shouted: 

“My good man Jonas, do come out of that 
whales belly of yours and answer my questions 
properly.” 

This was too much for the judge, who could not 
restrain his amusement, while the witness was so 














{company to ascertain the value of the package, 


infuriated that he refused to answer, and the case 
was losty 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1899. 





The Artist. 
Miss Dorothy Dot, with her pencil and slate, 
Climbed on grandpapa’s Knee, as he sat by the 
grate, 
Saying, “I've drawn a picture, as well as I can, 
Of the Japanese screen and Aunt Charity Ann.” 


Grandpapa took the slate. 
declare, 

With the dragon so flerce he quite gives me a 
scare. 

“But I can’t see Aunt Charity.” 
“Certainly not, 

For she’s "hind of the screen!” 
eries Miss Dorothy Dot. 
Harniot BREWER STERLING. 


“Here’s the screen, I 
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Mr. Green’s Garden. 


Next to the small red cottage 
where Archie and Nellie King 
lived there was a large vacant lot 
with a high fence around it. ‘The 
only yard the Kings had was a 
narrow strip back of the house, 
and as they had once lived in the 
country, this seemed very small to 
the children, and they used to 
peep through the cracks in the 
fence and wish they could get over 
there among the weeds to play. 

Archie was nine years old, but 
a hurt received when he was a 
baby had made him lame, and 
Nellie, who was two years younger, 
was almost as tall. heir father 
was dead, and Archie was very 
anxious to help his mother, who 
had to work hard to support them ; 
but there did not seem to be any- 
thing for such a little boy to do 
except to be useful at home, and 
he tried to be that. 

On the other side of the vacant 
Jot there was a shop that had been 
unoccupied for a Jong time. One 
morning, when the children passed 
on their way to school, the door 
was wide open, and a tall, rosy- 
faced man stood there superintend- 
ing the carrying in of a quantity 
of lumber. He nodded pleasantly 
to them in a way that said quite 
plainly, ‘‘I like little people. I 
was young once myself.” 

It was not long before they 
found out that his name was 
Green, and that he had rented the 
shop for some sort of carpenter- 
ing work. 

One day, when they were at 
play in the back yard, the children 
discovered some men cutting down 
weeds on the vacant lot. 

“What do you suppose they are 
going to do?”’ asked Nellie. 

“Build a house, I guess,” said 
Archie. 

The prospect of this was exciting, 
and with the aid of some barrels 
and boxes they contrived to get up 
high enough to see over the fence. 
«And there was Mr. Green busily 
directing the men! He saw them 
and waved his hand. “I am going 
to have a garden in a short time,” he said. 

This made Archie think of the garden they 
used to have in the country, where cabbages and 
potatues and all kinds of vegetables grew. He 
had helped his father take care of it, and he 
wondered if Mr. Green would not want a boy to 
weed his. He spoke to Nellie about it, but she 
‘was sure it would be a flower-garden, for people 
didn’t have vegetable-gardens in town. 

This might be. Mr. (ireen had not said what 
he expected to raise; but then, flowers would 
have to be weeded and watered. So without 
saying anything to any one, Archie slipped over 
to the shop next day. When he was fairly 
inside the door his heart almost failed him, and 
when Mr. Green looked up from his desk, where 
he was writing, and exclaimed, ‘Hello! 
did you come from?’ he was so startled he 
came near running away. He didn’t, however, 
but went bravely up to the desk. 

“I have come tu see if you don’t want a boy to 
weed your garden, sir. I know how, and could 
do it, and I am anxious to find a place, because 
there is no one else to help mother. Nellie 
would help, tov, and we'd be very careful.” 

Mr. Green looked down at him with an odd 
expression in his eyes, as he said, ‘So you want 
to weed my garden, do you? Well, I may need 
a boy by and by, when my crop begins to grow.” 

The children went away for several weeks, and 
came home late one evening. Early next day they 
ran out tu see how Mr. Green’s garden was 
coming on, and behold! instead of potatoes and 
cabbages, or even flowers, there were rows of 
gaily painted swings! There were single swings, 
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Where | 


and double swings, and swings to hold four 
persons, and some had awnings over them to 
| Keep off the sun. The ground was covered with 
| tau-bark except around the edge, where there 
‘was a border of grass, and the board fence on 
|the street had been replaced by an iron one 
| with a gate, above which was this sign: “The 
| Automatic Swing Co.” 

| While the children were gazing at this sur- 
prising sight, Mr. Green came walking down 


Wee Isabel is such a pet 

At school among the rest! 
“The baby,” Lou and Charlie say 
Who love her quite the best. 


They show her how to string her beads, 


And weave her paper mat. 


They laugh at all her cunning ways, 


And kiss her fingers fat. 


| between the rows of swings and asked them 


how they liked his garden. They liked it very 
much indeed, but Archie couldn't help feeling 
disappointed until Mr. Green said, ‘‘] have to be 
in the shop most of the time, and | want some 
one to stay around here and let me know when 
customers come in. Do you think you and 
Nellie could du this? Of course I'd expect you 
to swing a good deal, for that will help to 
advertise.” 

So it happened that all through the summer, 
in pleasant weather, passers-by saw two blue- 
eyed children in a swing near the gate, and if 
| any one entered, he was met by Archie with, 
“Do you want to look at swings? We have 
| some very nice ones. Ill call Mr. Green.” 

The Automatic Swing Company did a good 
business that season, and every Saturday the 
children dropped a silver quarter into their bank, 
and even .\rchie came to the conclusion that for 
| town a swing-garden was better than a vegetable- 
garden. Mary F. LEONARD. 
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“A Lazy Man’s Load.” 


Thump, thump, thud! 

How many times it had occurred in the 
few minutes—that noise! 
, Willie didn’t ery, for hadn’t grandma called 
| him, only that morning, “My little man,” and 
who ever heard of a man crying because he had 

let fall an armful of wood? 

Nevertheless, he did look so woebegone and 
Humpty-dumpty-like, sitting on the lowest stair 


last 
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in grandpa’s well-fillel wood-shed, with his late 
armful of wood scattered about him like a 
“spill” of gigantic jackstraws! 

Slowly he picked himself up, and carefully 
gathered the straggling sticks, making ‘“’most a 
cord,”’ it seemed to Willie. 

One, two, three stairs had been mounted, when 


again—thump, thump, thud! went his wood, |" 


flying in more directions than before. 
“Well, well, well!” “T'was grdndpa’s jolly 





At noon they lift her from her chair, 


And help her with her things. 
They button up her little coat, 
And tie her bonnet - strings. 


They watch and tend and talk to her 


Just like a doll alive. 
Because, you see, she's only four, 
And they are nearly five! 


voice as he looked down from the floor above. 

“O grandpa! I’ve had just the awfullest 
time! The wood won’t stay where I put it!” 
and Willie's sober, upturned face was met by 
grandpa’s smiling countenance coming down the 
stairs. 

“I’m afraid my Willie-boy has been taking ‘a 
lazy man’s load,’ hey?’ said grandpa, as he 
surveyed the crisscross sticks on the floor. 

“Why, grandpa, I’m not lazy, am 1?” asked 
Willie, quickly. ‘I tried and tried to carry as 
much as you could—I did, really and truly!” 

“Ah, there’s where you made your mistake, 
my boy! Couldn't you have gone a number of 
times easily with a smaller load, while you were 
tugging away with so much?” 

“Y-e8!”? answered Willie, thoughtfully. 

“Trying to carry too much of anything,” said 
grandpa, slowly, as he sat down on the saw- 
horse, “is what I call ‘a lazy man’s luad;’ fora 
lazy man always tries to carry everything at 
once, for fear he may take a few useless steps, 
and by so doing causes himself double the work, 
besides unnecessary worry and trouble. [lad 
you taken a smaller load, you would have had no 
trouble in carrying it, and by this time your 
wood-box would have been full!’ 

“Grandpa,” and Willie put his sturdy little 
anns resolutely about his grandfather’s neck, 
“I’m tired carrying a lazy man’s load, and shall 
always carry a smart man’s load hereafter.” 

‘Then as he ran away whistling with what 
wood he could comfortably carry, grandpa 
nodded, ‘And he'll remember it, too!” 

-  ADELBERT F, CALDWELL. 


Margaret Johnson, 








Nuts to Crack. 


1 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 


The boy named « « #  » took the stand, 
A rope, or « «  « », in his hand. 


Our « # ¢ » # « neighbor, so they say, 
A «ea @ # bullt, to feed his hay. 


They » » # # us well who write good prose, 
Or writing « # » # » that smoothly goes. 


Through « » * # * abloom Ip lovely May, 


The sees, aweary, took his 
way. 

With angry o«« «in threatening 
loud, 

He drew his «*«*s upon the 
crowd. 


The « » » * « that you forgot todo, 
Indead of » # # # @ returns to you. 


To lose aa *  » » gives one pain, 
The « # » « find, that loss is gain. 





2. 
FORWARD AND BACKWARD. 


Forward and backward read me 
straight, 
First a siesta; a god called great. 


Forward and backward to your 


wish, 
Resinous matter; a drinking-dish. 


Forward and backward do not trip, 
Portions find, and a leathern strip. 


Forward and backward, reading 
through, 
Now a poet, and now a hue. 


Forward and backward, this is all, 


A luminous body, and rodents 
small. 
3. 
CHARADE. 


My lady goes a-walking, 
met my first one day; 
And she was gaily talking 
About her last of gray. 
She bad some foreign fellow, 
Hls speech the 7’s did roll, 
His face was almost yellow, 
And ob! but it was whole! 


4. 
MISSING-LETTER PUZZLE. 
Make complete words by filling 
the blanks in each word with the 


same four letters arranged in the 
same order. 

seaseen 

eieroe 

eoesae 

sivela 


6. 
ANAGRAMS, 
‘Twill hearten her, as she — the 
shelf, 
To see her choice — ware, placed 
there by herself. 


She —— her cheeks, alone in the 
house, 
While the — go out to shoot the 
grouse, 
6. 
TEN CENTS. 


Ten cents are said to make a dime, 
Here’s a cent will grow; 

Here’s one becoming, every time; 
Seize this, *twill quickly Oe 

This one's bright; and this one 


ight ; 
Ths one gets low; this one is 








new 
This one rises, if you please ; 
This one’s still, and this with you 
At all times quite agrees. 







7. 
NEHEADED RHYMES. 
I heard the blacksmith’s hammer 


I wat ched him while he forged a 


His brawny arms the hue of —. 


The man an actor was, ’twas —; 
I much enjoyed his fine King —; 
It was a pleasure to the —. 


I fear that I have taken a —. 
I sat too long upon the —. 
T really hope I sha'n't be —. 


I cannot believe the feast was a —. 
I'm sure the principal dish was a 
In spite of your laughing, I really —. 


The negro gave me a curious —. 
He ane should be secure from — 
If I always wore it upon my —. 


When father said he'd invited the —, 
The one who has always so much to 
Of course we children were highly 
And we didn’t mind at all he was 
And wasn't it funny how much be 


T heard that in a neighboring — 
Rufus attempted a horse to —; 
A prompt refusal aroused his —. 


We listened to the solemn —. 
Our memories still its echoes . 
We had to leave to meet our —. 



























Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Beet, beat. 2. Charge. 

2. Cyrus, Solon, Bryant, Horace, Tasso, Dante, 
Augusturs Socrates, Diogenes, Seneca, Sallust, 
Pompey, Campbell, Frederick the Great, Ivan 
the Terrible, Franklin, Livingstone, Josephus, 
More. 

8%. Ode, odor. Mast, master. Lick, liquor. Dick, 
dicker. Post, poster. Din, dinner. Doll, dollar. 
Quart, quarter. Ban, banner. Spied, spider. 

4. Docket, Crockett, socket, rocket, locket, 
pocket. 

5. 1. Pen, sieve—pensive. 2. Fray, tern, eyes— 
fraternize. 3. Plum, bay, go—plumbago. 

G. 1. Violet. 2. Tuberose. 3. Primrose. 4. Jes- 
samine. 5. M old. 6. Rosemary. 7. Heliotrope. 
8. Mignonette. 9. Anemone. 10. Asphodel. 11. 
Forget-me-not. 12. Hepatica, 











Tue Stiu IsLanns.—Through negotiations | 
catied on by General Bates, the Sultan of the | 


Sulu Islands has made an agreement with the 
United States, by which he recognizes American 
sovereignty over the islands, and engages to 
maintain law and order. ‘The islands lie at the 
extreme south of the Philippines, and have 
sometimes been regarded as a separate archi- 
pelago. They were included in the cession 
made by Spain to the United States, but Spain 
never governed them directly, but controlled 
them under an arrangement similar to that just 
made, but with fewer rights than those now 
conceded to the United States. 


CONDITIONS OF THE AGRKEMENT.—The 
agreement provides not only that American 
sovereignty shall be recognized, but that the 
United States shall oceupy and control such 
parts of the archipelago as public interest 
demands, Aunerican courts are to have juris- 
diction, except between the native tribesmen— 
the “Moros’’? who inhabit the islands. There is 
to be no persecution on account of religion; 
piracy is to be suppressed, and to make its 
suppression easier, the introduction of firearms 
is probibited. The sultan is to receive a subsidy 
from the United States, as formerly from Spain. 
The Sulu Islands are not important in them- 
selves, but they lie in the track of commerce, 
and the natives might do a great deal of mischief 
if they were not restrained from piracy. 

A Porto Rico BATTALION.—The experi- 
ment of enlisting recruits in Porto Rico for the 
United States Army has proved successful, and 
the Porto Rican battalion of volunteers has been 
fully organized. The American officers who 
have recruited the battalion report that the men 
are obedient and willing to learn, and that they 
take great pride in being soldiers of the United 
States Army. x 

TreacnERous Mayors.—The_ establish- 
ment of native municipal .governiments in the 
Philippines has had some disappointing results. 
‘Two of the Filipino mayors, at San Pedro 
Macati and at Baliuag, have been arrested for 
giving aid to the insurgents, and one or two 
others are under suspicion. 


CuBAN FINANCES are improving under 
American administration. uring the first half 
of the present calendar year, the receipts were 
about one and a half million dollars in excess of 
the expenditures. Nearly one-third of the total 
disbursements were for sanitation. 


Tur First Parckts Post between the 
United States and any European country has 
been established with Germany, under a conven- 
tion signed last month. It will go into operation 
on the first of October, and will allow of the 
exchange of articles of merchandise by mail 
between the two countries, provided the parcels 
do not weigh more than eleven pounds. The 
postage rate is fixed at twelve cents a pound. 
Such arrangements promote international friend- 
liness as well as trade. 

INSURRECTION IN SANTO DoMINGO.—The 
recent assassination of President Heureaux of 
Santo Domingo was followed by an insurrection 
in the interest of General Jiminez, who aspires 
to the presidency. Several battles have been 
fought and the insurgents appear to be gaining 
ground. General Jiminez was in Cuba when the 
insurrection broke out, and was arrested by the 
American authorities at Cienfuegos as he was 
ubout leaving the island, but was released, as he 
had committed no act in violation of neutrality. 


GERMAN CANALS.—Emperor William II. 
of Germany, who is also King of Prussia, has 
come into conflict with the Prussian Diet ona 
matter of great importance both to Prussia and 
theempire. This is the project of canal construc- 
tion, which the emperor formed eight years ago, 
and the first part of which has been completed 
by the building of the canal from Emden to 
Dortmund, which the emperor formally opened 
last month. The carrying out of the whole 
scheme would give Germany an inland waterway 
clear across the empire, from the Dutch to the 
Russian frontiers. But the Prussian Diet has 
rejected the bill for constructing the canal from 
the Rhine to the Elbe, which is an essential part 
of the scheme, and as this canal lies wholly in 
Prussian territory, the diet, if it persists, can 
block the project. The defeat of the bill is due 
to the active opposition of the agrarian or agri-; 
cultural element, which fears that the opening 


of the canals will facilitate the importation of | 


foreign goods, nt? 

THe Benoxic PLAGre is reported at 
-A\strakhan, in southeastern Russia, capital of 
the government of the same name. Astrakhan 
is the chief port of the Caspian Sea, and has a 
large commerce with Persia, from which country 
it is possible that the contagion may have been 
derived. 
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Amateur 
Photographers. 


‘HE COMPANION’S Photographic Exhi-| 

bition and Contest for pictures taken since 

October 1, 1898, will be conducted on the same 
liberal terms as in previous years. 

All amateur photographers are invited to con- | 
tribute, with the assurance that every contribu- 
tion will be placed on exhibition, each bearing | 
the name and address of the sender. 

For the best photographs—that is, best from 
the standpoint of the artist and the photographer 
— the following awards will be made: 


Men's Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma, 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
‘Twenty-Five Men next in order of merit. 


Women’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma, 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
‘Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 
Boys’ Class. 


For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Di . 
BOYS' HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Boys next in order of merit, 
Girls’ Class, 


For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 

GIRLS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 


Beginners’ Class, ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


For those who took their first picture with their own 
camers since October 1, 18%, 


ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


GRAND PRIZE OF A SILVER VASE. 


A solid silver vase will be given for the best 
single set of photographs in the entire collection 
in addition to whatever prize such a set may 
have been awarded. That is—a cash prize will 
be awarded to the best work in each class; the 
cup will then be awarded to the best set of all. 

The vase is of solid silver of beautiful design 
and nine inches high. It is valued at $80.00. 
The name of the winner will be engraved upon 
it together with a suitable inscription. 


Humorous Class. 


A CERTIFICATE, 


Every contributor sending five or more pictures will 
receive a handsome certificate of exhibit, suitable for 
framing, bearing his or her name. 


CONDITIONS. 


The receipt of photographs will be considered 
sufficient evidence that the sender intends to 
abide by these conditions: 














Every contributor mu ean amateur, 

On y Phatograph must have been taken aince 
etober 1 1st, 
Contributors nay send any number of pictures of 


y any size or sha 
The ir 







nd address of the competitor, 
tack of cach photograph. 
mounted singly, and no picture 







ined, 
be paid for or returned: St becomes 

Hinton, tO tae as it may please. 
at noon, October 2, 1699, 





petition lost 





Photographs should be carefully wrapped, fully 
prepaid. and should bear the name of the sender 
on the outside, ‘They should be addressed to 











PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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END for a beautiful booklet free. RALSTON HEALTH 
Ss tells how to obtain, free, the faeoue SHOE MAKERS, 
Larkin Premiums worth $16.00 each. Campello, Mass. ’ 


The Lurkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Mention this paper. ‘TRACE MARK 
OF et eat 


FOOD AND WEATHER. 
TEMPERATURE INCREASED OR REDUCED 
BY Foop. 

The old army ration for the tropics has been 
very sharply criticised for the reason that it 
consists of articles of food that any person even 
slightly acquainted with the elements of food 
knows is not adapted to the needs of the buman 
system In hot weather. Nature shows forth in the 
selection of food by inhabitants of various coun- 
trics; for instance, the Eskimo in a cold climate 
selects heavy, carbonaceous foods, tallow, bacon, 
and such; while the Hindoo and Inhabitants of 
‘ hot countries turn to the cereals for sustenance. 
We should follow this hint of nature, and partic- 
ularly in hot weather should avoid much butter, 
meat or any of that class of food. Perhaps a 
little meat once a day is not amiss, even in hot 
weather, but the breakfast and lunch should be 
made of fruit, one or two slices of entire wheat 
bread and some Grape-Nuts and cream. Grape- 
Nuts are mentioned, because they furnish the 
ideal cereal food in a most palatable and delicious 
form, in addition to which, they are ready cooked 
and require no attention whatever from the cook. 

A person can pass through weather that may be 
intensely hot, in a comfortable manner, if the 
food be properly selected, and the above sugges- 
tions can be put into practice with most excellent 
results. 


ecm 





wonomically and well for interleaving, 
rapbooks, bill filing, and for general 
anks, libraries, o1 etc., use the 


ARROW PASTE -SPREADER 


Better than a brush. Inquire of your stationer or order 
girect. ae Ww. for General 
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1847 U Bros.” 


SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETc. 


Always combine the desirable features of 
silver plate. Artistic in design, perfect in 
detail and finish, most durable and lasting 
in wearing qualities. Prices moderate in 
comparison with real value. Remember 
“1847."' Write us for Catalogue kK. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Sold by Leading Dealers Fuervwhere 


EARN A WATCH 


by selling 12 Ibs. Snow Flake Baking Powder at 40 cents per can. 
a‘superior new brand of Baking Powder which we ask you to help us intro- 
duce. Many a boy ca 1a Ibs. in a single afternoon. The Watch 
is worth $7.5 y store. The case is solid silver all the 
way through grade Swiss make. It is not a cheap 
waich in a nic ich will last a lifetime, 
and which a b rafter he has become a 
man. If the ci ice with the order for 12 
Ibs. Snow Flak h, a handsome Chain 
will be given y nsportation charges paid ; 
and Baking Poy ipped same day order is 
received. he 

This 30-day offer appeared Aug. 17th. Hundreds have since 
earned Watches. By request we extend offer 30 days more but it 
cannot be renewed after these Watches are gone 

Write for particulars and also for our regular catalogue. explaining 
how to earn a Bicycle. Camera, Dinner Set, Mandolin, or any other 
article desired by selling Baker’s Teas, Baking Powder, Extracts, Etc. 
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Class. 





W. G. BAKER, Dept. Y, Springfield, Mass. 
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SEPTEMBER 14, 1899. 


Howe Military seh vels, Lima, Indiana, prepa: 8 
Fnoreughiy, for College, Scientific Schools or Business. 
advantages at moderate expense. Manual train- 
ing (elective). Personal attention given to each boy. 
Fine athletic field and beautiful lakes. For Sllustra- 
ted catalogue, Address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, Rector. 


EASTMAN fe eesanhtat 


men and women for busi- 
! | Poughkeepele, N. Ve 


ness and secures situ: 
| tion in {p atalogy free. 





NaTURE Gi SOTENCE 


WAVE CLoups.— The atmospheric ovean 
surrounding the earth is frequently disturbed by , 


lons. Instruction by mi 
Sr noe Full intorina- 
Box 47, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








gigantic waves, which are invisible except when DUNLOP Ge me Book- 
they carry parts of the air, charged with moisture, , feb of any 
up into a colder atmospheric stratum where DETACHABLE dealer or of us. 
sudden condensation occurs. In this manner | TIRES | THE 
long, parallel lines of clouds sometimes make! will not get a 
their appearance at a great height, marking the loose in } TIRE CO © 
crests of a ripple of air waves, running miles ere Balen Ta 
above our heads. ithe rims. — Youcan texethem oe aco. Il. 


off with these. 


AMERICAN DIAMONDS.—Occasionally small 
diamonds have been found among the ridzes | 
of gravel brought down from the north in the 
age of the glaciers and scattered over the states 
bordering on the Great Lakes. Professor Hobbs 
of the University of Wisconsin thinks that these 
diamonds came from some place in Canada, and 
that by tracing back the lines of advance of the 
glaciers the original location of the gems may be 
discovered. An effort to carry out Professor 
Hobbs’s suggestion is to be made, and Prof. H. 
L. Fairchild of the University of Rochester, 
Prof. I. C. Russell of the University of Michigan, | 
Prof. J. P. Iddings of the University of Chicago, | 
and Prof. O. C. Farrington of the Field Colum- 
bian Museum will codperate by examining, 
without charge, suspected gems found by persons 
living near the glacial moraines. 

TeLepHonic Fences.—In Kansas the | 
ranchmen are utilizing wire fences for telephune- 
lines. It is found that the wires are sufficiently | 
insulated by the wooden posts to carry electric | 
currents without perceptible loss. From the 

‘ nearest telegraph station, at Liberal, fence 
telephone-lines have been run all over Seward | 
County, as well as into the adjoining counties of | 


mth t 
unts! 


aim 4% Price {Xo bis: 


Particulars Free. Dept. U, 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
Box 290, New York, N. Y. 


































I've never met any one 





Morton and Stevens, and across into Oklahoma | | l= who did'nt like 
and ‘Texas. a THOMSON’S 
. | “ . e ” 
A WIDE-SCATTERED METEOR.—One of the | Glove- Fitti n = 
rare instances when the fragments of a meteor, | . 
whose explosion has been seen and heard, are CORSETS. 
















LANGDON. BATCHELLER & Co., 
345-347 Broadway, New York. 
TANGDON & BATGHELLER 
GENUINE 


(THOMSON'S GLOVE- FITTING 


discovered, occurred on the east side of Mount 
Bomba in British Central Africa on January 
25th last. Ten fragments, the largest weighing 
neariy six pounds, have been picked up. They 
were scattered over an area of country nine miles 
Jong by three broad. Many fragments which 
did not fall near dwelling-places remain undis- 
covered. The noise of the explosion was heard | | 
90 miles south of Zomba and 70 miles north of it. 


New NAME FoR INpDIANS.—At a recent 
meeting of the Anthropological Society in Wash- 
ington, the name “.Amerind” was proposed as a 
substitute for the various terms now employed | 
to denote the Indians, or red men, of America. | 
The new name is compounded from the leading | 
syllables of the phrase “American Indian,” and | 
the working ethnologists of the society, led by | 
Major Powell, were practically unanimous in > 
approving the word Amerind, and recommending 
its adoption. The adjectives derived from the 
new name would be “Amerindic’’ and “:Amer- 
indian.” a 


A Puma-LEoPARD.— Visitors to the Berlin 
Zoological Garden are greatly interested by an 
animal which combines the spots of the leopard 





SPOONS and FORKS 


are guaranteed in family use 
for 25 years, A spoon inlaid with 
sterling silver cannot show worn spots 
on the back, for when the silver plate 
wears off the spoon the spoon then rests 
on solid silver. For good, hard table 
use they are nnexcelled. 






The trade mark “*E STERLING INLAID tE” 
is a guarantee of quality. The most 
artistic designs are furnished in the 
Inlaid brand. For sale by all jewelers. 


Send for bookle' 





































K, with 





and guarantee. 


THE 
HOLMES & 
EDWARDS 

SILVER Co., 
Bridgeport, 
Conn. 










with the form of the American lion, or puma. 
‘The sire of this curious mongrel, which is said 
to be the first of its kind ever known, was an 
Asiatic leopard and the dam was a South’ 
American puma. 1 


Ick ExpPLosions.—.\ correspondent of the 
Scientific American describes a remarkable 
phenomenon sometimes witnessed on the upper 
Missouri River in South Dakota. About noon 
one day in January, 1893, a heavy report, audible 
for miles, led the writer's companions to remark 
that “another big blowout had occurred on the 
river.” On returning to the place where he had | 
crossed the Missouri in the morning, he was 
astonished to find an irregular hole, covering a! 
space 100 feet square, in the solid ice which 
averaged 26 inches in thickness. His idea was | 
that the blowout had resulted from the impris- 
onment of air, gradually accumulating in a! 
favorable spot, and subjected to tremendous | 
pressure by the force of the river current. Simi- 
lar phenomena have been noticed on the frozen ||» 9@ 
rivers of Siberia. | 
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SAMPLES 


Of Our Entire Line, 
Of Our Business Pens, . 8c. 
Of Our School Peas, . . 6c. 
One Gross, Assorted, . $1.00. 









+ 2c. 






A RatLRoAD UP Mont Biane.— The 
success of the mountain railways in the Alps 
has encouraged French engineers to plan a road | 
from Chamonix to the top of Mont Blane. For | 
more than three miles the upper part of the road - 
is to run through a gallery in the rock. The| 
entire length is to be six and a quarter miles. | 
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A. S. BARNES & CO., 
= 166 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Cirewiar free, address 
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COMPANION. 


THE PERRY Pictures 


Not this size, but from 15 to 3 
Uitnen as large, on Paper 53¢x8 
inches. 'e haven't room to 
tell you about them here, but 

if you will send two 2-cent 
stamps and mention The 
Youth's Compamnon we will 





send: our 24-page illustrated | 


atelomue containing six 
fait pictures. The 
price of the pictures is only 


ONE CENT EACH 


for 2% or more, assorted as 
Gesired: mts pay all postage. 
manonna oF THe Cuan, Send to-d: 


1,200 SU BJECTS. 
Every child, every adult should have a collection of | 
these pictures. They help make home attractive. 
THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


The COMFORT 
SHAVING BRUSH. 


Something new. The handle is hol- 
low and contains a stick of Shaving 
Soap which protrudes into the centre 
of the Brush. 

Simply dip the Brush in water once 
and begin brushing; the lather comes 








A dash of water washes out 
when through using. Soap lasts 
eas long as when used ina mug. 








c ™) 
Brush is of finest quality bristles. 
andle beautifully wrought and heav- 








including stick of best 





Shaving Soap, 


$1.00 Post-paia. 


THE HOUSATONIC CO., Wallingford, Conn. | 


2 ceramic > 


Encyclopedia 


An Art Book of 300 pages, finely illustrated, 
colored supplements. A'complete encyclo- 
pedia of cameras, outfits and sundries. 
‘You can’t ask a question but what this book 
answers. 

Contains our complete Instruction Book ; 
Lloyd’s Exposure Tables, for timing expo- 
sures correctly; over 200 valuable tested 
formule; and ‘Illustrated Catalogue of 
everything pertaining to Photography. Our 
discount Sheet which accompanies each 
volume enables you to obtain the lowest 
possible prices on all photographic goods, 





should you wish to purchase. 
Sent to any address for ten 2-cent stamps. 


acres of 


Was used to paint twenty-eight 
the walls and ceilings of the new 


Boston South 
Terminal Station, 


the largest passenger depot in the world. 


For durability, economy, sanitary and fire- 
proofing qualities, ASBESTINE was selected 
in preference to all other paints. 


ASBESTIN 
cold wate 
paint. 
bne-fourth, 
purposes is 


dry powder, which, mixed with 


soll paint, and for many 
, pictures and describes 
rid-renowned station, and 
on request. Also tint cards and 
list of Asbestine. 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO. 
369 Atlantic Ave., 74 John 8t., 59 Market 8t., 
Boston, New York. Chicago. 
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Kokomo Ornamental Fence. 
preney different desi; ns, cheaper than wood fence. 
Special Price for Cemeteries and Churches. 

Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
315 North Street, Koko a, UL 


If You Travel 





DON’T GO 





without a pair of the new 





ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 











THE WHITE SQUADRON 


A popular ‘‘FIRESIDE GAME” of interest to 
every young American. Depicts U.S. Naval 
Vessels of all classes, including battleships 
now building, and vessels made Famous by 
the Spanish-American war. 



















Sold by dealers, or sample pack, prepaid, 25 cents. 


SPECIA 
booklet and a coupon 





Sent FREE to introduce 
our large line of Games, 
a handsome, colored 








‘Dolge Tourist” 


They are such a comfort, quick- 
ly put on and off —weigh but 3 
oz., take up no room to speak of, 
and completely rest your feet. 
From one piece of 
ee wool felt, 
as soft leather 
sole; scar- 
let and £ 
navy 
blue. 









a pair for Women’s. 
Men’s, $1. Children’s, 70c. 
Write for the new Catalogue — done in colors. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO., 
119 West 23d St., New York. 








OFFER good for 10c. in part 


payment for sample game at your dealer's, or remit 
us full price of game and it will be mailed with 
coupon and book. 


Home Games and How to Play Them—illustrated 
(pricy s), sent for 10 cents in stamps, or 
at your 
wrapper 
bands (mention dealer's name and address). 
Address Department B, 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0., U. 8.4. 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 


“ . " a 
Babies Clothes will now fit Dollie,” 
This Doll is the 
latest Novelty of 
the Art Fabric Co's 
production. By 
their wonderful 
process they have 
reproduced a very 
large Hand Painted 
Doll, The execution 
of the work is most 
faithfully done. 
The Doll is inteud- 
ed to be stuffed 
\ with cotton, as dir- 
ections will show. 
The material used 
(is a very heavy 
) Sateen, that wiil 
/ not tear. Oil colors 
only are used, they 
will not crock. By 
means of the patent 
Gusset the feet pro- 
trude in front, 
enabling the Doll 
to stand alone. 
Dollie has Golden 
air, Rosy Cheeks, 
Blue Eyes, Kid 
Color Body, Red 
Stockings and 
Black Shoes. 
Every Child loves a 
Big Doll, but what 
will they say toa 
Life Size one. 
Iryou are unable 
to procure this 
Dol at your 
Retailers, 
ART FABRIC CO., 


will send you one 
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Have you seen our DOLL 

FURNITURE? Parlor or Bed 

Room Suite sent on receipt of bymailon receipt of 
35 Cents. 50 Cents. 
ART FABRIC CO., 36 White St. N. Y. 


‘Trade supplied by Hardt & Lindgens, N. Y. 












A DAY IN THE WOODS. 





At this time of year noth 
ing yields a boy greater 
pleasure than a _ stroll 


through the woods with a 


Stevens 
Favorite Rifle. 


the air is good and’ 
pant boy with a Stevens 
for any sort of gar 
and the training of the eye a 

ess of nerves resulting from rifle 
ach a boy self-r ance; make him 

urageous 

with open sights, $6.00 
ights, $8.50 








‘The woods are beautiful 
all game is 
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. Box 38, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subseription 
price is $1.7 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub. 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elght which is the number 
given for iterate a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 

du the year. 











Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Compa when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Po ice Money- ler, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 





WHEN NE OF THESE BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post: 
masters are Tequired to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

never be sent through the mail. It is 

re to wear a hole through the envelope 

he lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what thme 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis: 
continue it, a8 we cannot find your name on‘our 

aks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strange 
to renew subscriptions, Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of mouey to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
. PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 



























BLEEDERS. 


MONG the members of 
some families there ex- 
ists a curious tendency 
to bleed profusely from 
the slightest injury. An 
insignificant cut on the 
finger, or even a pin- 

. scratch, will sometimes 
bleed so obstinately as almost to endanger life, 
and many subjects of this strange condition do 
actually bleed to death from trivial wounds, which 
in a healthy person would not cause five minutes 
of discomfort. 

In addition to the importance of hwmophilia, 
as the affection is called, as a menace to life, it 
affords a most interesting study in heredity. The 
disease runs in families, and is transmitted from 
one generation to another according to a curiously 
complex law. 

It affects the male members of the family 
almost exclusively. The children of a man who 
is a “bleeder” often show no tendency in them- 
selves to the loss of blood from slight wounds, 
and his sons’ children are likewise free from the 
trouble; but the male children of the daughters 
are again bleeders. Thus the males of the family 
in every second generation suffer, yet the ten- 
dency is transmitted in the female line. 

This looks like a malignant effort on the part of 
nature to preserve the tendency from extinction; 
for were it transmitted only through the male 
line, the boys and men only being bleeders, the 
families would soon die out, and the disease with 
them. As it is, the tendency persists through 
many generations, one family being known in 
which it has been evident for more than two 
centuries. 

Except for anemia due to repeated hemor- 
rhages, bleeders usually show no signs of ill 
health. They do not often reach adult life, but 
when they do, they gradually outgrow the dis- 
position. 

Boys who suffer from this condition are almost 
always covered with black and blue spots, the 
slightest tap on the skiu often resulting in a new 
discoloration. A wound is not always necessary 
to bring on the bleeding, and profuse and even 
fatal hemorrhage, perhaps in the form of nose- 
bleed, may start suddenly without apparent cause. 

The treatment of an attack of hemorrhage in a 
bleeder is the same as that for any other person, 
but it must be more energetic. The boys in a 
bleeder family should of course always be under 
a physician’s care. 
such families, in this country at least, is small. 
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SOME MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


In Siberia a bride, on entering her husband’s 
house, must be prepared to show her skill in cook- 
ing. She is expected to give a dinner prepared 
with her own hands, as a test of the education 
she has received, If she pleases her guests it is 
taken not only asa proof that she is well qualified 
for her new position, but that her family is a 
worthy one, since her parents have trained their 























daughter so successfully 

There is another land where thrift is expected 
of the young folks, In Holland, says the Rev. E. 
G. Hardy in the Quiver, a girl is bound to ask her 
future husband if he can afford to pay the wedding 
fees 

In Norway, however, things are not quite so 
promising. The Norwegians are always trying 
lo put the best foot foremost. and they do it in 
reference to marriage as well as in reference to 
other matters 

It is said that a young man once went ont to 
seek a wife, and came toa farmhouse where there 
was more wit than money. The only thing of 
which the farmer could boast was one new sleeve 
to his coat. This must be made the most of 

“Pray take a seat,” he said, hospitably, “But 
this room is shoekingly dusty,” and so saying, he 
went about wiping tables and benches with his 
new sleeve, while he carefully kept the old one 
bebind him, 

His wife possessed one new shoe, and one only, 





Fortunately the number of | 
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but she made the most of it by pushing the furni- 
ture in place with it and keeping the other hidden 
beneath her skirts. “It is very untidy here,’ she 
said. “Everything is out of place.” | 

Then they called to the daughter to come and 
put things to rights. But the only new thing she 
possessed was a cap. So she kept putting her 
head in at the door, and nodding and nodding. 

“For my part,” she said, “I can’t be everywhere 
at once.” 

Thus they all tried to make the young man 
believe that the household was well-to-do. 

One cannot but think that the methods of Siberia 
and Holland are most likely to lead to happiness 
in the end. 


TIMES HAD CHANGED. 


Stories of midshipmen in the English navy are 
almost as numerous as the sands of the sea, yet 
new ones are continually being told, and many of 
them are quite as good as the old ones. Cornhill 
recently printed one of an amusing nature. 


It was in the harbor of Malta one day that a 
midshipman, of about four feet eight inches, 
addressed himself to the six-feet-two captain of 
his first sea-going ship. The captain looked down 
upon the boy, smiling, and good-naturedly said: 

ne ell, youngster, so you have come to join, 
ene” 

“Yes, if you please,” meekly responded the 
youthful officer. 

“Is it the same old story, ‘sent the fool of the 
family to sea?” 

“No, sir,” quickly responded the lad. 
things have changed since your time.” 

“Go away,” roared the captaln, and the middy 
new below as fast as his little legs could carry | 
him. 


“Ob no; 


HOW HE CROSSED THE BRIDGE. 


The unaffected modesty which marks the best 
type of courage is one of the most winning traits 
«man can have, be he soldier or civilian. During | 
a recent battle in the Philippines, a Kansas regi- 
ment was brought to a halt at a wrecked bridge. 
The trying situation !s thus described by a hero 
of the war, Lieutenant-Colonel Little: 


“As the colonel was across and my battalion at 
the head of the column, my bugler, Berry of 
Company F, and I were the first to reach the 
bridge, and, of course, the first to cross. 

“I've read of men crossing bridges under fire at 
the head of columns, and supposed the sensation 
was peculiar. It is not. A man pinply tries to 

addle along as fast as he can, and get across. I 

at Berry over, but we havent decided yet 
whether I was the braver or the worse scared.” 


ADVERTISED. 


town had received instructions to advertise all 
letters uncalled for at the end of a certain length 
of time. He obeyed orders by inserting the 
following advertisement in the village weekly 
paper at the end of the first week of his term of | 
office: | 


There are ten letters in the post-oflice that 
nobody has called for. If them they belong to 
don’t take notice and call by the end of the month 
the letters will be sent to the dead-letter office. 
Anybody, expecting letters they aint got can come 
and see if any of these letters belong to them. 
All take notice. 


TRIBUTE TO A WINDOW-GARDEN. 


“Faculty,” as New Englanders call it, is a 
quality that generally exacts admiration. The 
Washington Post tells of an old colored man who 
recognized it even in the beauty of a window- 
garden. 


The window was a mass of sweet peas in bloom. 
The mistress of the house was looking carefully 
at the boxes and snipping off a few dead leaves. 
The old man evidently perceived that she “knew 
how,” but perhaps he wondered how so much 
loveliness could come from simple flowers like 
sweet peas. 

“My Lawd!” he said, as he turned away, “ef 
some pussous was to plant a jewsharp it'd come 
up a pianner!”” 


THE NEW PHILIPPINES. 


The Philippines is now a familiar name in 
American ears, but few people know that the title 
of the “New Philippines” was once attached te 
large area of American soil. 


The first settlement in what is now Tex: 
the Indianapolis Journal, was made by F 
emigrants in 1685. During the next twenty p 
years there was an intermittent struggle between 
ihe French and Spanish for supremacy, resulting 
in favor of the I and in 1814 the name of the 
“New Philippines” was given to the country | 

This was its official name in Spanish records | 
for many years, and until the name Texas, from a 
tribe of Indians, gradually came into vogue. 


























A FRANK DUELLIST. | 


A Frenchman who was not regarded as one of 
the sort of men who would seek the fleld of honor 
averred, in the presence of a group who were 
talking about duelling, that he had onee partici- | 


pated in a duel 












ell us about it,” they called out 
“Well, you see,” he sald, “they gave us our 
pistols. Mine appeared to be all right. I looked 
at the cap, the trigger—everything was in order 
But it didn’t go off! 
“Why didn’t it? 
“Because / went off! 
SHREWD ADVICE 
The virtues of a keen business man are often 
negative rather than positive It is said that a 
great broker once told his son that only two things 
were necessary to make a great financier 
“And what are those, papa?” the son asked 
Honesty and sagacity 
‘But what do you consider the mark of honesty | 
to be?” | 
Always to keep your word 


“And the mark of sagacity? 
“Never to give your word! | 


COMPANION. 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 


frice” will prevent trouble from bad teeth. 
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Send for Catalogue 
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Tailor-Made Suits 
at $5.00 


OUR. new Fall and 
Winter Catalogue 

-made 
nd cloaks is 
We illus- 
trate in it all of the 


hy 


of tail 
tumes 
now ready. 











newest Paris 
and will mail 


moderate c 
keep no rea 
garments 


of 


to be desired, 





lustrates 
assortment 


fau 


Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 


New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 


models, $4 up. 


Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
We pay express charges everywhere. 


grade: 
ine « 








stamps, fine, 
, St.Louis, Mo. 


ist free! Axgts. wtd. 
& Co., St. Louis, 





‘rappel 
‘Waterbury, Conn: 


ECC BEATER & 
WONDER Enxeam Whie: 
Will beat eggs in half a minute. 
WIL whip cream In three minute 
Timplest and meat efficient cee 
postpaid on receipt of setall price. 1c. We 
Xiuminum, 
Beotch Granite and Tin Ware iv the world 
AGENTS, write how to get this and others of our 
household novelties.—Outfit worth §2.00— 
‘All goods guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 


together with samples 
of materials to select 
from, to the lady who 
wishes to dress well at 






but 
everything to order, 
thus giving that touch 
individuality and 
exclusiveness so much 


Our new Fall and 
Winter Catalogue il- 
a splendid 

ol 


and cloaks made according to fashion’s latest dictates. 


Charsalag Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, 

itless in cut and finish, $5 up. 

Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 


samples includes the newest materials, many of 
them being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. 
sure to say whether you wish samples for cloaks or for 
suits, and we will then be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what you desire. Write to-day for Catalogue and 
Samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 


A new and verdant postmaster in a small rural | THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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No. 2 
Falcon 
Kodak 





Uses pao 


For 3% x 3% Pictures, 
proof film cartri 
and can be Toaded’ 


0 
$5 daylight. 


Fine achromatic lens, safet 


screw, 
leather, 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogues free of dealers 
or by matt, 
cos- 


styles, 
it free, 


We 
-made 
make 


suits 


to do as ABRAHAM LINCOLN did— 


Our 


Be e 
ry, College Law Course (which 
f cures 


for practice) and Business Law 
where. Nine years of 
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Spracue Co! 












Two § 
Pingree Specials ( 


They wear best and 
keep shape longest 


Write us for Catalogue 
and where to get them. 


RRAPFFFA. 








shoe talk 


Your very first pair of Pingree Shoes 
remind you of good old friends—the longer 


you have them the better you like them. 
For more than 30 years we have been mak- 
ing good-wearing fine shoes for Women, 
Men and Children. 
Child’s shoes have no equal,— they are more 
than ordinarily good shoes. 


Genuine Pingree-made 


and 
the 


“‘COMPOSITE’’ 
$3 for Women 


‘*GOVERNOR”’ 


BA. for Men 


are the most satisfactory shoes ever sold for these 
prices. 
very latest styles — 
in light, medium or 
heavy weights. 
sure you get the genuine. Our name is on every pair. 


Pingree & Smith, Makers, Detroi 


They come in all reliable leathers, in the 


Z Ask your dealer!!! 











The Value of Perfect Teeth. 


Sound teeth are more than a requi- 


site for beauty, they are indispensable 


to 


health. The whole system is 


affected by the condition of the 
teeth and mouth and a thorough 
cleansing three times a day is 
indispensable to a perfect toi- 


let. 


It is a duty made pleasure 


by the delicious, safe,time-tried 


SAMPLE VIAL for a two-cent stamp, 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., LOWFLL, MASS. 
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There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 








shutter, 
set of three stops and socket for tripod 
Well made and covered with 
No extras, no bothersome plate 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Within the Reach of Every Young Man 


udy Law at Home. 


pare time only. Three courses: Pre- 
repares 
improve 
your condition and prospects. Graduates every- 
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Libby's 







rior fresh beef extra condens 


centrated nutriment. 


Drop. postal for our book, “ How 
Make Good Things to Eat.” 


is some apartment or corner set apart fo 


pretty odds and ends in furniture or fur- 


nishings. Not necessarily expensive, bui 


cozy and comfortable, where you can lounge 
and be at ease with yourself and the world. 
There is no one thing that will aid more in 


the preparation of such a place than 


Neal's Fnamels 


THE GENUINE 


‘The odd pieces of furniture, woodwork, or 
furnishings may be given a genuine enamel 
finish in rich, handsome colors or delicate, 
subdued tints that will lend harmony and 


beauty to the general effect. Anybody car 
apply it successfully. 


Dept.B, Acme White Lead and Color Works 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Our Booklet, * Enamels and Enameling,” with sam. 
a 
furniture, woodwork, bath-tubs, radiators, Sent Free. 


ples of colors, tells how and what kinds to use fo 


of Time 


been perfected through vears of ex- 
perience, and tested by years of 
use. Writers, draughtsmen, stu- 
dents, accountants, .find that 
Dixon’s apest Pencils 
best serve their pencil needs, 4 
and measure all other pencils 
by the Dixon standard. For 
whatever work pencils are 
used the best pencils to use 
are Dixon's. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them, 
vend 6c. for samples worth 
double the mon 
Joseph Dixon Cruelble Co., 

dersey City, N. J, 








ED SINGLE SHOT GUNS 


THE IDEAL ARM 
ss » ALL~"ROUND SHOO 
Made in 12 and 16 


half p 


with the Fore 


most Perfect. Ej 





in finish. Work 
grade double gun 


RETAIL PRICES 


$7.00 with plain steel barrel. 
$8.00 with twist barrel 


If your dealer can’t supply you we'l 
ny 





irect at these prices, cash with order; 


jut ask him first, it’s handier. 






Extract 
Of Beet 


The par-excellence of supe- 


—the very maximum of con- 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 









both refines and tests. Dixon’s 
American Graphite Pencils have 





























and warranted in the 
use of nitro powder. 
Rebounding lock, 
Fitted 
Automatic Ejector, the 


ever produced. Beauti- 
ful in shape,matchless 


ship equal to our high- 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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Shoe, from Shop to You! 
Our Boys’ Waldorf combines best P 
\ materials and workmanship with 8 
a style not usual] a found 
In 1835 Robert Wallace first began the manufacture of silverware in 1 . : ap itl fice Salt be 
.9 America. G ) cause you buy them direct 
Mr. Wallace established his manufactory at Wallingford, Conn., Reps Widest! isel'34654 besa jactory, savi pre 
where it has grown and grown, and is to-day the gigantic plant F Ss hool * shoe would retail at $2.00 
of R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., whose silverware is sold not or School. to $2.25. Our price $1.50 f 

only in America, but in many other parts of the world. Their at factory. $1.75, by mail or express prepaid. 


[ 
amie . =, Send for Illustrated Catalogue D. E 
goods can always be identified by Our Men's Waldorfs are made in Calf, 











































The 6c ” On ; 3 Black Seal Skin (waterproof), Tan, 
trademark “1835 R. Wallace”? rac ‘tice a 4 Enameled and Patent Leather with all 
Z s . the fashion 
If you are buying silverware for a gift select goods money and 






that will reflect credit on the giver. If you are buying 5 q Waldorf Shoes perfect. hey 
for yourself buy those that will last a lifetime. price $2.50 at ee $400. ad 
The pieces shown here are illustrations of the mail or €: 
new “ Astoria" designs. b 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. See 
also the “Joan,” "Virginia" and 
“Windsor.” 





































SUGAR BHELL. 





or one pair each 
boys’ and men’s sent for 
one mail charge of 2sc. 
end for Mustrated 
Catalogue D. 


Handsome 
Catalogue 

sent FREE 
to any house- 
keeper on request. 


R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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Dyspeptics made a report 
after using 


(©) JOWNSON’S DIGESTIVE 
© 
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© TABLETS. 
S 88% Curedor relieved 


IN BLUE BOTTLES. 
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REVERSIBLE Se 


Collars ana Cuffs 


‘THESE stylish, convenient and economical goods 

must not be éomfounded with r collars and 
cuffs. They are made of fine cloth, finished both 
sides alike in pure starch, and exactly resemble 
fashionable linen goods. 


No Laundry Work! ° 


When soiled they are thrown away. 
The tur: rsible 
double se 
or 5 Pati 





it 
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Reversible Collar Co., 
(Dept. 9,) Boston, Mass. 


KIDNEYS, LIVER 


AND BowELs 
CLEANSES THE SYSTEM 


Dis? ese 3 EFFECTUALLY, 
I 2 SIM Coe 
ap coLps ean acies eps 
OVERCOMES ye & FELeer 


H NSTIPATION 
ABITUAL GO PERMANENTLY. 


ITS BENEF aN FECTS. 


Gurernia fic SyrvPG 


” 
TRANG! 
wey cee ght EAN, WEN YOM, 


FOR SALE BY ALL ORUGGISTS PRICE SOc PER BOTTLC. 





WOMEN LOVE THEM. MEN ADORE THEM. 


POZZ ONT'S Coote owder 


Keeps the complexion delicately soft. Does not burn, 
chap, blister or rough the skin. Removes freckles, 


prevents tan. Thousands of testimonials. 
By Mail, 50 Cts. J. A. Pozzoni, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Great Bleaching 
Bluing and Purifier. 
It will not settle, 
It will not streak, 


ér injure the clothes. 
nnot freeze or be spilled 


A 10-cent package 
will blue the 

laundry of the 

average fam- 

ily for four s 

months 
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ector ‘Also 


“ Regal,”’ 
“ Douglas,” 

“* Walk-over,’" 
and many others. 


Send for ‘‘ Fast- 
Color Primer.’’ 















pe aremememen te 


man- 


Used in good qual- 
ity shoes such as 
“* Queen Quality,”” 
“* Sorosis,"” 

“ Easefelt,’” 

“* Harris.”" 













lsell 









id everywhere ov sent by mail fr 
factory for 10 cts. in stamps or silver ; 


NATIONAL FAST COLOR EYELET CO., 54 Lincoln St., BOSTON. }:BLUINE C0.. Box 105, Concord Jct. Mass. 
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Official Inter - Collegiate 
Foot Ball, $4.00. riuiies2i 

Each Ball is thoroughly tested. 
Packed in separate sealed box, includ- 
ing a polished brass Foot-Ball Inflator 


and Lacing Needle. Used exclusively 
by leading colleges. . 


Other Rugby Foot Balls. 


No. B, complete, $2.00, Postage 15c. 
No. C, complete, $1.00. Postage r1c. 






Spalding’s 
Head 
Harness. 
No. 35, each 
$2.25. 
Postage oe, 


additionat 


Made of tan leather, thoroughly 
padded. Light weight. Protects the 
Crown and back of head and ears. 


Club Special 
Shoe. 


No. A-3, pair $3.00, 
abe, 
al. 





Russet leather, 
machinesewed. 
Princeton 






cleat on 
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produced. 


SPALDINGS 


Official-Inter- Collegiate 


Foot &all 


Should be used inall games 


Inter-Collegiate Foot Ball the finest Foot Ball ever 


W* have spared no expense in making the Spalding 
As the game of Foot Ball grows in 


popularity year after year, every one, to be well informed, should 
know the rules and regulations under which the game is played. 


SPALDING'S FOOT-BALL GUIDE, edited by Walter Camp, gives the new official rules 
of the game, contains also an interesting article for beginners. By mail, prepaid, to cents. 


The Spalding Policy 


“One Price to All, Everywhere,” 
has been a Pronounced Success. 


Since its adoption you can buy Spalding’s Athletic Goods in the 
smallest towns at exactly the same price you would pay in New York 
or Chicago. We prefer that you buy of your local dealer, but will fill 


orders when dealers do not carry our line. 


To Foot Ball Players: 


It is of distinct advantage to use Spald- 
ing's Trade-Mark Athletic Goods when in 
practice, 80 that you will be thoroughly 

iliar with them, for they must be used 
in all official games. 


The dealer that offers you “just as good 
as Spalding's,"" is offering cheap imita- 
tions which give him larger profits. Look 
for this trade-mark. 





One Standard of 
Quality in Athletic 
Goods—<‘‘ The Spald- 
ing’’—our exclusive 
Trade-Mark &% % & % 


FREE.—Handsome Illustrated Catalogue of fall and winter sports sent to any address. 


If your dealer doesn't sell Spalding Athletic and Gymnasium Gooda, send your name 
and address—and his, too—on a postal, and we will send, free, our Catalogue, giving 
lowest retail prices on goods of our manufacture. Prices the same—no more, no less— 


throughout the United States. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., New York, Chicago, Denver. 
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Morrill’s Nose Mask. 
Regulation size, . . $1.50. 
: Postage Se. additional. 
Made of finest rubber. No wire 
or metal. Absolute protection to 
nose and teeth, 











Foot Ball Jacket. 
No. 1, with sleeves, . + VSe. 
No. 18, sleeveless,. . . 60c. 

Postage 14c. additional. 
Standard quality. White canvas. 





















Foot Ball Pants. 
$1.25. Express 25c. additional. 


Strong white canvas, well padded 
throughout. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The Capitol at Hartford, Connecticut, 
is reproduced on the preceding page, as the fifth 
in our series of pictures of state Capitols. It is 
in secular Gothic architecture, has a length of 
three hundred feet, and was built of native white 
marble at a cost of two and a half million dollars. 
“Beautiful for situation,” the Capitol crowns a 
hill in Bushnell Park ; and a landmark for many 
miles around is the bronze statue, “The Genius 
of Connecticut,” which tops the noble dome at a 
height of two hundred and seventy-five feet. 

Old Home Week in New Hampshire, the 
last week of August, bids fair, with its town 
“celebrations” and family reunions, to become a 
regular yearly event, Such contact of town with 
country is good for both—a cynic might say, 
because it chastens the city man by reminding 
him of all that he forsook, and invigorates the 
countryman by suggesting to him what he has 


escaped ! 


Desiring to vary his diet, perhaps, a bald 
eagle undertook, the other day, to capture a 
two-year-old baby living in Pinedale, Massachu- | 
setts, and when the baby’s father objected,—with 
a shotgun,—the eagle attacked him so fiercely 
that both barrels were emptied and the gun-stock 
was broken before the bird admitted defeat. 
‘The eagle that figures as our national emblem is 
equally courageous, but we are justified in hoping 
that he has better judgment. 


“The finest in New England,” is the 
ideal Mr. Marshall Field of Chicago has set 
before the Boston architects who are to build the 
public library which he plans to give his native 
town of Conway, Massachusetts. ‘There are 
some fine library buildings in New England, and 
it looks as though the architects have undertaken 
an extensive contract; but since Mr, Field’s firm 
is said to be the largest mercantile house in the 
world, there is no fear but that he can hold up 
his end of it. 


For every seven marriages in Maine, 
during the year covered by the latest report of 
the state registrar of vital statistics, there was 
one divorce. Divorce is not common amongst 
the immigrants to this state. It is hardly possible 
to escape the unwelcome inference that the 
figures denote a certain slackening of moral fibre 
on the part of the “native stock,” and this is a 
condition that calls for economists to stop worry- 
ing about “abandoned farms’ and take up the 
more serious question of disrupted homes. 

Charitable Portlanders raised more than 
eight thousand dollars, last winter, for the relief 
of women and children who lost their bread- 
winners when the steamer Portland went down. 
The fund has sutficed to meet the needs of 
twenty-five families, since November, and the 
managers say that there is money enough left 
to carry them through another year. Such an 
admirable showing suggests that it would be 
more easy to raise money for worthy purposes if 
generous-hearted givers could be sure of finding 
level-headed disbursers—as in this case. 


As an object-lesson for persons who hang 
ladders perpendicularly on buildings occupied by 
women and children, and then brag about their 
“fire-escapes,”” the fire-escape which has just | 
been attached to the Franklin School in Boston 
ought to prove immensely useful. is is a steel 
tower, more than sixty feet in height, connected 
by steel platforms with every floor. In the centre 
of the tower is a three-inch water-pipe, and 
around this pipe runs a spiral slide of burnished 
steel, as smooth as glass. Merely sit down on it, 
and away you go. In a recent test, thirty-five 
children ¥ sent from the top to the bottom of 
this very practical toboggan-slide, while an active 
fireman was climbing down a ladder—and a 
fireman on a ladder is the next best thing to 
perpetual motion. 















A “live wire,” falling ona lineman employed 
in Hartford, killed him instantly. is adminis- 
trator sued the responsible corporation for five 
thousand dollar The corporation let the case 
go by default, to avoid a jury trial, and it finally 
went before the superior court on a hearing for 
damag Then there came to light a curious 
law which, it is safe to say, not many s 
Connecticut had known to exist. 
provides that no substantial damages 
recovered for the taking of human life by negli- | 
gence or otherwise, unless it appears that the 
loss of life was accompanied by suffering and 
pain. Of course the theory of the statute is, | 
that life cannot be paid for; that money could | 
compensate nothing but the pain and injury | 
suffered by the dead, and that where there was 
no suffering there could be no recove But it | 
is likely that, now the state of the s been 
made known, Connecticut legislators will 
with the judge, who, in assessing “nominal | 
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damages” of one hundred dollars, declared that 
“common sense and common justice demand 
that this law be changed.” 

The New England Baseball League, 
which originally comprised eight clubs, has ended 
its season with four clubs—the weaker half dying 
before their time. The average attendance at 
the season’s games ranged between three and 
five hundred only, and this in cities where, when 
the league was young, an attendance of a thou- 
sand was common and a crowd of two thousand 
not exceptional. All the minor leagues, so-called, 
are in a similar decadent condition. The small 
clubs that used to train players and educate 
spectators for the National League find it increas- 
ingly difficult to exist. In one aspect, this is a 
condition to be regretted, for baseball is a game 
that calls for the highest qualities of courage, 
alertness, strategy and self-control. Whether in 
professional baseball these manly virtues—weak- 
ened at their very source by Sunday games— 
haye been supplanted by brute strength, ferocity 
and willingness to win at any cost, is a question 
that players and managers have seriously to 
consider. If they are possessed of common 
business prudence, they must realize that the 
triumph of rowdyism means the end of baseball 
as a “national game.” 
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Easy Subjects. 


Among the living creatures which possess 
rewarding qualities for the photographer, the 
author of “Wild Life at Home” ineludes the 
agile and tuneful frog. 


Frogs are common enough almost every where, 
and are extremely easy to study and photograph. 
1 once kept one as a pet in a little suburban 
garden, and we became great friends. I fed him 
with flies and worms until he would almost take 
them from my hand. He used to examine my 
contributions to his dietary for a few seconds in 
a wise sort of way, and then, darting out his long 
tongue with the quickness of a flash of lightning, 
literally piteh the food down his throat. 

I do not believe it is generally known that a 
frog’s tongue is differently hung from that of 
nearly every other living creature. It is attached 
to the front part of the under jaw, and when at 
rest points down the animal’s gullet. 

My tame friend was rey fond of bluebottle 
flies, but I could never get him to tackle a wasp 
under any circumstances, although I tried him 
over and over again. 

Frogs ery out most Beata when they haye 
good reason to fear harm. I have often known 
them to do this when trying to escape from the 
murderous ashen ofa a sorte. at 

Some le are incapable of distinguishing 
frog miuaig Aron that oF a turtledove, 1 was 
sitting on a roadside rail one summer's evening, 
watching a water-vole in a pond not far from 
Elstree, when three London cyclists rode by. 
One of them heard a turtle-dove calling in a 
hedge close at hand, and cried out, “Bill, do you 
hear that frog a-croakin’?” His friend was in 
the act of expressing some measure of surprise 
when his wheels carried him out of ear-shot. 


Dublin Bootblacks. 


Considering the tools of their trade, it is 
easy to credit the statement of the University 
Magazine that the bootblacks of Dublin, Ire- 
land in 1780 were “‘a numerous and formidable 
body,” special stress being laid upon the word 
“formidable.” 


The polish they used was compounded of 
lampblack and rotten eggs. Their implements 
consisted of a three-legged stool, a basket con- 
taining a blunt knife called a spudd, a painter’s 
brush and an old wig. 

A gentleman usually went out in the morning 
with dirty boots or shoes, sure to find a shoeblack 
sitting on his stool at the corner of the street. 
The gentleman put his foot, without ceremony, 
in the lap of the shoeblack, and the artist 
seraped it with his spudd, wiped it with his wig, 
and then laid on his composition as thick as 
black paint with his painter’s brush. 

The stuff dried with a rieh polish, requiring 
no friction, and little inferior to the elaborated 
modern fluids, save only the intolerable odors 
exhaled from the eggs, which filled any house 
that was entered before the composition was 
quite dry, and sometimes even tainted the air of 
ashionable drawing-rooms. 

Polishing shoes, we should mention, was at 








this time a refinement almost confined to cities, | 


people in the country being generally satisfied 
with grease. 








Lost Letters. 
The fact is not generally known that by a law 
which went into effect on April 1, 1898, the 
Post-oftice Department stands ready to make 


|indemnity for an amount not exceeding ten 


dollars for any registered letter that has been 
lost in the mails. In spite of the admirable 
system in force, it 1etimes happens that an 
envelope containin, mnething of value mis- 
carries. In such cases special agents of the 
department are placed on the track of the missing 
letter. If the letter has been registered, the 














| search is doubly rigid. 





ary person in the service who has been in 
ssion of the letter must show a receipt for 
It, If he cannot, he must mal 
and not infrequently his discharge follows 
When it is learned, however, that the letter 






has been destroyed by fire or some other disaster, | 











the government makes reparation for the loss | 
up to ten dollars. Among most members of 
the International Postal Union the is an 


agreement that indemnity shall be made up to 


the fullamount of the injury sustained, but to this | 
gree provision the United States has not yet given its | 


adhesion. 


» good the loss, | 
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or University in New England. 


OSTON 4 Institute and Train- 
BOS. STAMMERERS' 5tinontsts hoxton, 
Boston Dental College. 
School year begins Sept.11. For announcem 
Dr. 4 Harvard Ave., br 
Powder Point School, p. 
Individual teaching. Send for nletures and 

‘. B. KNAP! 
Fo: 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL Fes, 


Special Summer Term begins July 10. Fall Term Oct. 4. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban (Newton), Mass. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 
Thorough; Four Cour: prepares for 
dowed; #160 4 year. For logue apply to 
Principal F. W. ST, A. M. 

CUSHING ACADEMY. Ashburnham, Mass. An E 
 dowed School for bothsexes. 

Located among the hills of Northern Mass. ertiti- 
eate admits to best colleges. New bw 


gymnasium. Modern laboratories, Ex 
tages in music. #200a year. H. 8. COW! 


illi i Academy for Boys, 

Williston Seminary, \iiampion, Mass. 

Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 

Fully equipped laboratories in, Physics, ¢ try and 
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\ H, how it rained! In that old farm 
wagon we were three of the wettest 
boys in Maine. And it was Fourth of 

July morning, too! It was still quite dark, 
although it must have been three 
o’clock in the morning, and at 
this season would have been 
light but for the rain-clouds. 

We had set off at one o’clock 
to drive to Lewiston, a distance 
of twenty miles, for the much 
advertised ‘Antiques and Horri- 
bles” were to parade at six. - 
Rather than miss them we would 
have started the night before. 

For the wetting we cared little. 
Our fear was lest the rain should 
continue and spoil the fireworks 
in the evening —the crowning 
glory of the celebration. Fiery 
serpents were to dart and curve. 
Bombs were to explode, Roman 
candles were to dance, and red 
fire was to coruscate. Finally, 
the entire display was to culmi- 
nate in an elaborate piece, where 
the Star-Spangled Banner was 
to scintillate in glory amidst 
wreaths of green, blue and red 
fire. Think what all that must 
have meant to three farm boys 
who had never seen a sky-rocket! 

But on that memorable Fourth 
of July morning in 1866 there 
was to be shown to our unwit- 
ting eyes a spectacle far grander 
and more dire. Do not thou- 
sands of people in Maine remem- 
ber still that holiday which 
ended in so great disaster? 

How the day passed in Lewis- 
ton, how interesting were the 
fantastic parade, the booming 
cannon, the speeches, and finally, 
the fireworks of the evening, I 
need not relate. My story is of 
what followed. 

At about nine o’clock that 
evening, the ‘‘Elder,” Thad and 
I, weary but gloriously elate and 
satisfied, turned our backs on the 
dying red fire, walked across the 
long bridge over the Andro- 
scoggin to Auburn, and went to the stable of 
a relative, where we had left “Old Sol’ and 
our wagon. Thence, after hitching up, we 
began our long drive home. 

Tt was dark. Clouds covered the sky, and 
distant thunder was heard at intervals. We 
had gone half a mile, perhaps, when we noticed 
over the southwestern hills a great light 
reflected on the clouds. 

“Now what’s that!” exclaimed the Elder. 
“‘Can’t be fireworks anywhere, can it?” 

“No siree!” said Thad. ‘“That’s somebody’s 
house burning up! It isn’t far off, either. 
Looks just over the top of that hill.” 

With the exception of an old cooper shop, 
which had burned one winter evening, a few 
years before, not one of us had ever seen a 
burning building. Curiosity took possession 
of us; and when, a little farther on, we found 
a road leading southward, we turned into it 
and urged Old Sol into a gallop—for we 
thought the fire would be in full view from the 
top of the next hill. 

But when we could look over the hilltops, 
we saw the fire was beyond the summit of hills 
several miles away. The glare looked wilder 
here—a great murky brightness across the 
night sky. 

“Must be lots of houses burning!” said the 
Elder, in an awed tone. 

We heard a steam-whistle blowing furiously 
a few miles away, and a sound of far-off church- 
bells, low and solemn. 

“That’s the Shaker Village burning!” cried 
Thad, excitedly. ‘I was there once. There’s 
more’n a dozen houses and shops and barns! 
It will be an awful sight. Come on, let’s go!” 

‘We whipped Old Sol into a canter. We 
knew that the distance to the Shaker Village, 
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road; and at every house door stood bare- | 
headed people, some in their nightclothes, 
staying, bewildered, at that ominous light. 

The excitement affected us like wine, 
and inspired Old Sol, too. Dashing on, all 
afoam, he never allowed that buggy in 
front to get many yards ahead of him. 

At about eleven o’clock we reached some 
hills in the town of Falmouth, and were in 
plain view of the flames. Vast columns of 
fire and sparks shot far upward, as business 


in New Gloucester, was nine or ten miles; but | blocks, hotels and churches were consumed 


we thought that from there we cuuld take | and fell. 


More than a thousand buildings had 


another more direct road homeward, called} burned already. The conflagration — which 
“the old Portland road.” So on we drove to|had started with a boy’s firecracker in the 





‘‘THE WAIF SNUGGLED UP TO HIM AND * * # 
00'S DOOD. 00 DIDN'T MEAN TO W’'IP 
ME!’ AND THE ELDER BLUSHED.” 


LIKE 00! 


see the fire, and presently came to the railway, 
which we crossed. A locomotive, drawing a 
flat car that carried what we learned afterward 
was a fire-engine, went past at great speed, 
whistling every few moments in a very exciting 
manner; and soon a wagon with several men 
rapidly overtook us and passed. 

“Hit him up! Hit bim up!” the driver 
called out to us. 

“Where's the fire?” the Elder shouted. 

“Portland! Portland’s all burning up! 
Whole city’s burning!” the answer came, 
above the rattle of wheels. 

“Portland!” gasped Thad. 
awful ways!” 

“But what a terrible fire it must be!’ cried 
the Elder. “Whole city! Only think of it!” 

“But hadn’t we better go back?” queried 
Thad. “We've got to get home, you know.” 

We felt uneasy on that point, but a fever of 
excitement had fallen on us. Excitement was 
in the air. A buggy with two men came up 
behind us. “The whole city’s going!’’ one of 
them cried, as they whipped their horse and 
drove past. Old Sol, who was now warming 
to his work, did not like to have horses pass 
him on the road. He was a tough old farm- 
horse, and he now increased his pace to keep 
up with that buggy. 

“Let him go!’ the Elder exclaimed. 
get there with the rest of them!” 

And so on we went, hardly daring to think 
what our folks would say to us when we 
Teached home—if we ever did reach home! 
It seemed a good deal as if the world were 
coming to an end, and it couldn’t make much 
difference what we did. Before our eyes was 
that ever-increasing glare, red along the south- 
em sky. Many other vehicles were on the 
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shavings of a boat-shop near the wharves 
on Commercial Street—had been raging since 
five in the afternoon, and was now at its 
height. 

Already it had advanced fully three-quarters 
of a mile, through the very heart of the city. 
A southerly wind wafted fire and cinders 
toward the northeast; but the conflagration, 
by its beat and indraught of air, had now 
created about itself a tornado which eddied 
with cyclonic violence, and drove the flames on 
with a roar that came to our ears four miles 
away! 

Showers of black embers as large as the 
palm of one’s hand fell on us as we neared 
Woodford’s Corner. We could even feel the 
heat. It was midnight, but everything here 
was as light as day. 

Seeing a little field where there were two or 
three haycocks, we drove into it, and hastily 
unhitching our horse, left him at large there. 
Neither hay nor property rights seemed of any 
consequence that night. People were rushing 
to and fro, shouting to each other. Wagons, 
loaded with goods, were moving at a run along 
the street. We joined the hurrying crowd and 
raced across the low ground, amidst lumber- 
yards, and up Portland Street to Congress 
Street, near the Preble House. 

Here we were face to face with the flames 
which, with blasting heat and consuming roar, 
swept away houses, stores and churches. The 
custom-house and post-office had burned; so 
had the Fox and Barbour blocks, and the great 
brown-sugar refineries, pungent odors from 
which pervaded the air. The fire was running 
up the lofty steeple of Doctor Payson’s church ; 
and scores of doves which nested in the belfry 
rose high in the glare, and circled wildly 








around, till one by one they fell like leaves into 
the fiery caldron underneath. 

The city hall was now flaming to the skies, 
and a great granite block on Middle Street 
which hitherto had withstood the fire, burst 
suddenly into vivid flame. The hinges of the 
iron shutters of the windows melted, and the 
warped and glowing shutters fell and bounded 
from the street with a dull clang. Even above 
the rar of the flames could be heard the sharp 


| crackling of the granite walls as the stone 


flaked under the heat and fell in showers. 

No words can describe the tumult! To 
country boys like us it was indeed babel—a 
babel of shouting firemen, jangling bells and 
screaming whistles. Onall sides 
could be seen women, many with 
babies in their arms, who were 
flying for their lives. We saw 
one poor woman carrying a dead 
baby. Horses, loosed from their 
stables, ran along the streets, 
snorting with fright; dogs were 
howling from terror. Anxious, 
well-dressed men, clasping boxes 
or tin cases of papers, deeds, 
bonds and other valuables, strug- 
gled through the crowd. 

Going up Congress Street and 
around by Free Street, we came 
tothe rear of the fire at Exchange 
Street, where the burning build- 
iags hud left cellars glowing like 
furnaces. Here we saw a dray, 
loaded with four pianos, which 
the firehad overtaken. All were 
scorched and smoking. The 
‘woman with the dead baby in 
her arms was running hither 
and thither, weeping like one 
demented. 

Several barrels of spirits had 
been rolled ont of a store into the 
street; roughs had broached one 
and were drinking with gusto. 
Others were rolling a rum-barrel 
along over the stones. A police- 
man, with battered hat and 
scorched coat, ran up to them, 
shouting, “Get, you thieves!’ 
and beat them savagely with his 
stick. But thieves — sneaking 
away with rolls of cloth, or boxes 
of shoes—were everywhere. 

That any one could be so base 
as to rob another at such a time, 
was a matter for astonishment 
tousthen. It was our first real- 
ization of human depravity. 

Amidst the uproar, smoke and 
heat, we dodged about here and 
. there, sometimes mixing with 

\ the crowds, sometimes hurrying 
~ toward where the crash of fall- 
ing walls or the sound of muffled explosions 
indicated that buildings were being blown up 
to stay the progress of the fire. One burning 
block blew up of itself, as twenty kegs of 
gunpowder had been stored in the basement. 

Thus for hours Portland burned; thirty- 
eight streets, fifteen hundred buildings, eight 
churches were destroyed. One hundred and 
thirty acres, the very heart and best of the 
place, lay a smoking ruin when, on the 5th of 
July, daylight banished the murky glare of 
that awful night. 

Absorbed by the tremendous spectacle, we 
three boys had run from point to point, with 
no thought of fatigue and little sense of the 
flight of time, until through the smoke we 
noticed that across the harbor, beyond the 
islands and beyond Cape Elizabeth, the sky 
was already bright. Then sudden concern fell 
onus. The Elder looked at Thad, then at me. 

“We must go home,” he said. “It’s an 
awful ways!” be added, with a scared look. 

“I’m hungry and awfully dry,” said Thad. 

“Well, we can’t get anything to eat or drink 
here!” exclaimed the Elder. ‘‘So come on.” 

We wandered about for as much as an hour 
before we found our way back to the place 
where Old Sol had been turned loose; and 
then we discovered that a young man had been 
using both the horse and wagon for hauling 
goods all the latter part of the night. We 
surprised the fellow in the very act of unhar- 
nessing. In some embarrassment he asked 
how much he should pay us. 

“Fifty cents,’ said the Elder. 

“Will that satisfy you?’’ asked the fellow. 

We said that it would, and the Elder took 
the money. 
“I can afford to give you that,” remarked 
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the young man with a grin. “I’ve cleared 
twenty dollars for hauling three loads.”’ 

“Then you must give us more!” cried the 
Elder. 

‘*No, you’ve set your price,” replied the fellow, 
and walked away. 

It was plain that Old Sol was very tired, but | 
we felt that we must get home as suon as possi- | 
ble, and after allowing the horse to graze some 
clover by the wayside for a few minutes, we set 
off to find our way back along the road. ‘he 
sun had risen red in smoke. Old Sol plodded 
on heavily, and after half a mile we came to a 
water-tub to which he rushed eagerly. There | 
were willows here, and a little causeway across | 
the road; and as we sat in the wagon, waiting j 
for the horse to drink his fill, we heard what | 
sounded like the sob of a baby that had nearly 
cried itself to sleep. \ 

“What's that?’’ Thad exclaimed. 

We glanced around the water-tub, and imnie- 
diately we heard it again—the same little, sobbing 
sigh, near at hand! The Elder jumped out and | 
looked behind the water-tub, then took a step or | 
two back and looked over the end of the cause- | 
way. 

“Here ’tis,” said he. ‘The little chap has 
crawled under here!” i 

“A boy?” Thad asked. 

“I guess so, by the looks of his heels,"* replied ; 
the Elder; and getting down he drew the child | 
forth from the dry waterway and stood it on its 
feet—a soiled little object with a mop of tousled, 
light hair, deep blue eyes and one sooty cheek. 
Holes were burned in its calico frock, and both 
its hands and bare feet were sviled with soot 
and ashes. , 

The little fellow roused wearily under the 
Elder’s handling, and began crying afresh. 

“What ails you?” said Thad. “Oh now, 
don’t bawl! What’s the matter?” 

“My mummer’s burnted up! My mummer’s 
burnted up!” wailed the soiled little waif. 

“Oh, 1 guess not,” said the Elder. ‘You got 
lost from her. You'll tind her again. Where's ' 
your father?” . 

“He’s don to thea. Mummer’s ‘faid he's | 
dounded ; and now my mummer’s burnted up!” : 

“Oh well, you run back. You'll find your 
mother,” said Thad. 

“Se's burnted up!” the child persisted. 

“Oh no, she isn’t!” Thad exclaimed. ‘You'll 
find her. Come on,” he continued to us, impa- 
tiently. ‘We can’t be fooling here.” 

The Elder jumped in, and Old Sol started off 
stiffly ; but the child ran after us, crying, “Tate 
me! Tateme! I’se hundry!” 

Thad clucked to the tired horse, but there was 
a hill close ahead, and the child kept up with us, 
erying, “Tate me! Don't do off! 1’se hundry.” 

“Go back!’ cried the Elder. “(io back, and 
your mother’ll tind you.” 

“My mummer’s buroted up!’ insisted the 
child, big tears streaking its dirty little face. 

“But you must go back,” cried the Elder. 
“We can't have you. We are going away off.” 

But the lost child came close behind and 
reaching up its small hands, grasped hold of the 
back of the wagon. 

“Now did you ever see the like of that!’ 
grumbled Thad. “But we can’t bother with this 
young one. Drive him back, Elder. Get a stick 
and drive him back.” 

Out jumped the Elder and, breaking a willow | 
stick beside the road, approached the child with 
a face of assumed ferocity. *‘Run home, you!” 
he cried, cutting the air with the stick. “Skip, 
Tsay!” ‘Thad and I shouted, “Go home!”’ 

But the child clung on, turning great beseech- 
ing eyes on the Elder and crying, “Don’t w'ip 
me! Don’t w’ip me!” 

“Then run for home,” said the Elder, sternly ; | 
and unclenching the child’s hands, he turned its \ 
face cityward, and pretended to be preparing to | 
strike it with the stick. But instead of running | 
away, the little thing turned and, still crying, 
“Don’t w’ip me,” rushed straight to the Elder 
and threw both its small dirtied arms around his | 
leg, and hid its face. 

The stick dropped out of the Elder’s hand, ' 
and he looked up at us hopelessly. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘what can we do?”’ 

“Maybe we can send the young one back by | 
somebody we meet,” said Thad. 

So the Elder put the child in the back of the 
wagon and sat there himself, with his feet} 
hanging out: while 1 took the reins and drove 
on, The waif snuggled up to him, and looking 
up out of his deep blue eyes, said, “I like oo. 
Oo's dood. Qo didn’t mean to w’ip me!” And 
the Elder blushed; for, truth to say, the Elder 
had sometimes been called the worst boy in our ; 
school. 

“Ask the little fellow how old he is!” said 
‘Thad, turning; and the child, understanding, | 
replied, ‘‘I’se fee years old.”’ 

“And what’s your name, bubby?” 
asked. 

**Me Sissy,” replied the child. 

“What!” exclaimed Thad and the Elder) 
together, 

“Me Sissy Canthwell,”’ repeated the tot. 

“There, Elder! 
“Thought it looked like a girl! 
was a boy! 


Thad 
| 


But you said it | 
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got lost from its mother in the fire. Won’t you 
take her back into the city?” 
‘Where does its mother live?” asked the man. 
“That’s more than we know,” replied the 
Elder. 
“Well, but—what’s her name?” 
“Something that sounds like Canthwell.” 
“Gracious, no! 
weeks,” exclaimed the man, and drove on. 
Another man and woman were driving close 


behind him, and we hailed them to make the 
same appeal. The woman appeared interested ; 
but the man said ‘“‘no,” very positively. A carry- 
all full of people, who came next, laughingly 
declined and joked us. 

' “Now isn’t this a pretty scrape,” cried ‘Thad. 
|“Here we are carrying off somebody’s child! 


; home?” 
(To be continued.) 





NE summer day, in a Massachusetts 
country town, I attended the funeral of 
an aged farmer, and wondered at the 

great concourse of people that came, evidently 

out of reverence for the dead man’s memory. 
‘The roomy farmhouse could not hold half the 

throng, and the casket, banked with flowers, 


| was carried out upon the lawn and placed where 


the old man had loved to sit and feed the birds 
and squirrels and talk with the children. 

The united choirs of all the churches sang at 
the service, and the assembled ministers spoke of 
him in terms of tender eulogy; and when the 
long procession moved to the little hillside ceme- 
tery outside the village, four prominent business 
men, natives of the place, acted as bearers, and 
the school children marched in ranks carrying 


| tributes of white roses. 


Returning from the grave, one of the bearers 
invited me to ride in his carriage. Being a 
stranger, } said to him, “He must have been a 
remarkable nan whose funeral closes your stores 
and shops and schools, and gathers the whole 
town together.”” 

“IIe was a remarkable man,” replied my 
companion with emphasis. ‘John Melrose was 
ahero. Years ago he passed through an experi- 
ence that inarked his life. He conquered himself 
in a fiery trial as 1 never knew another man to 
do. I feel like telling you the story—although I 
must ask you for the present to consider it 
confidential.” 

And this is the true story, told in the gentle 
man’s own words. 

Perhaps you noticed the little headstone in the 
cemetery close beside the grave where we just 
buried him, and next to the larger one that marks 
the grave of his wife. The letters on that head- 
stone tell us that “Davie’’ lies there—the only 
child John Melrose ever had. 

Davie was a bright, earnest little fellow, and 
so forward at school that he was classed with 
scholars years older and head and shoulders 
taller than himself. Naturally he was liked by 
his teachers, and his childlike beauty and inno- 
cence, and his cheerful good temper, made him a 
favorite with the girls, and with all others who 
were not too selfish to admire his merit, but there 
were a few who resented the superiority of so 
small a classmate, and they made him feel their 
antipathy in all sorts of mean ways. 

‘The leaders in this spiteful course were four 
boys whose standing in school, and whose 
behavior everywhere, made them generally dis- 
liked. One of these boys was myself, and the 
other three were the three gentlemen who served 


with me as bearers to-day at Mr. Melrose’s | 


burial. 
Little Davie had too bright a spirit to be 


crushed by our ill will, and it provoked us that | 


he bore smilingly the teasing tricks we played 
on him. Our jealousy of the favored boy grew 
by indulgence, and we helped each other contrive 
new ways of persecuting him. 

One afternoon—a half-holiday—we four cronies 
were out in a boat on the lily-pond you see 
yonder, fishing. Suddenly one of us, glancing 
toward the shore next to the woods, called out: 

“Oh look at the Cosset !”” 

‘That was our nickname for Davie. We all 
turned and saw the little fellow standing on the 
bank with a pole in his hand, trying to pull in 
the lilies that floated beyond his reach. 

One of my companions exclaimed, “‘Let’s get 
him out here and duck him.” 

The thought of mischief was so simultaneous 
that we could hardly tell who spoke it. We 
rowed ashore and invited him into the boat. 
Davie was evidently surprised at our unusual 
friendship, and hesitated a little. 

“Oh, come on!” we insisted. “We know a 
place where the lilies are so thick you can pull 
a boat-load and not get wet.” 

Davie jumped into the boat and we pushed 
off, laughing and joking with him, apparently in 
great good humor, but as soon as we reached 
deep water our tone changed. 

“Say, fellows,’’ suggested one, “it's hot. 
strip and have a swiin,”” 

All agreed but Davie. 
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said, for the bottom was treacherous. And no 


while, but our violent shaking confused him, 
and he tumbled into the water. We expected to 
seize him by his collar or hair as soon as he was 
overboard, and then make him promise not to 
“tell on us’? before we let him get back into the 
boat, but to our terror he did not rise to the 
surface. 

For some unknown reason Davie, without 
swimming a stroke, had sunk like a stone as 
soon as he touched the water. We stared in 
consternation. : 


“He'll come up! Le’ll come up!” we cried, 


but our breath came in excited gusps, and we! 


| began throwing off our clothes. 
Davie did not rise. Some rupture or the shock 
of his fright had injured him beyond reaction. 


One after another of us—all good swimmers— ' 


dived to the bottom and groped in the ooze in 
vain. The boy who at last found him happened 
to be myself. I succeeded in bringing him up, 










and we laid him in the boat. A limp body was 
all that was left of the bright little schoolmate 
we had persecuted. 

Late as it was, cooler wisdom than ours would 
| have prompted some effort to resuscitate the 
drowned lad, but the horror of the moment had 
distracted us, and then the overwhelming sud- 
denness of it all! 

We looked helplessly across the pond, and saw 
John Melrose coming to call his son. The sight 
made it doubly appalling to think what we had 
done; but the father must know, and we must 
tell him. ‘There was no escape. 

No criminal with the eyes of the avenging 
angel on him could have felt more abject than we 
felt as we pulled to the shore. If the injured 
parent should turn on us and slay us one by one 
we could hardly have lifted a hand in our own 
defence, for it seemed to us then that we had no 
right to live. 

The expression on the unhappy father’s face 
when he knew the worst was awful to see. We 
told him the truth. The desperation of remorse 
' was stronger than guilty cowardice now, and we 
were too broken-spirited to try in the least to 
shield ourselves. 

Liow we had lured Davie into the boat, the 
fright we meant to give him, the blame of his fall 
| overboard, the suddenness of the catastrophe, the 
length of time he was under the water—every- 
i thing from beginning to end of the sickening 





| story we told as we must have told it at a seat: s 


‘of judgment. 

John Melrose did not rush to the boat, as we 
| expected, when he heard the cruel confession, 
, but stood a moment gazing at us, white and 
' stern, and then walked rapidly away into the 


That’s a girl!” cried Thad. ' had forbidden him to swim in the lily-pond, he} shadows of the pines. 


Left alone with our dead victim, we could only 


Elder, you don’t know a boy from | amount of coaxing, ridicule or threatening could | fancy the crazed father preparing some unknown 


a girl! But here comes a man with a horse and | make him disobey. Our original plan of “duck- | punishment for us, but in a few minutes he 


wagon. Let’s ask him to take her,” and Thad 
hailed him. 
“Good morning, Mister. 





-__ 


ing” the boy seemed likely to miscarry. 
Angry at his refusal, we began rocking the 


| returned. 
‘There was the same look of awful agony upon 
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himself. When he spoke the sound of his voice 
|had a solemn strangeness that was far more 
| dreadful than anger. 
| “You four boys,” he said, “have been the 
| torment of my son’s life for years—and now you 
: have killed him! 
| has pennitted this. 


I don’t know why the Lord 
T have never been a religious 


I couldn't find her in six! And what will they say to us when we get | man, but I believe God spoke to me just now to 


; tell me vengeance belongs to Him and not to me. 
| You have invited your own penalty, and you will 
have to bear it throughout your lives—and I 
; must bear the sorrow. 
; “You can never undo what you have done, but 
‘you are all bright boys, and if you try you can 
; make good men. Your parents love you as well, 
perhaps, as I loved my son. They are anxious 
about you. I am not going to make trouble for 
you or for them; I am not going to hold you up 
; to public reproach. If I did, the brand would 
last you your lifetime. Go home now, and tell 
; Nobody the particulars of this day’s dreadful 
' business. I shall never tell it—not to a living 
soul. I forgive you, and hope that after this you 
will be good boys.” : 

He took the lifeless form of his son in his 
arms, with the poor little handful of lilies he had 
gathered, and disappeared among the trees. To 
him the whole world was changed, and he had 
changed with it. 

So had we. As we saw him making his way 
home, a broken-hearted, childless father, and 
| felt the weight of his more than human kindness, 
| there was no more strength in us. 

That hour’s experience had been the most 
terrible of our lives, but the power that could 
have punished us had closed the incident with 
forgiveness; and that forgiveness had killed four 
unruly spirits. 

Slowly we rowed back across the pond, and 

| tied our boat. We spoke hardly a word. No 
one thought of baiting a hook or casting a line 
again that afternoon. 
* We rvamed aimlessly about the shore till near 
sundown, and then went home. The village 
was in a fever of excitement over the ‘drowning 
accident.” 

‘The school went in a body to Davie’s funeral, 
and after the burial we four boys remained by 
the fresh-made grave and solemnly resolved 
together that we would forsake our 
bad ways, and that by every grate 
ful means we knew we would try 
to make up to John Melrose for 
the loss of his son. 

Sympathy for the stricken man 
made every acquaintance an active 
friend, but more especially he won 
all hearts by the gentleness with 
which he bore his evident grief and 
by the new revelation of himself 
that its discipline had wrought in his 
life. 

Once an unconcerned stranger to 
the realities of spiritual feeling, he 
soon became known as a follower— 
and a companion—of the suffering 
Christ. 

The evening bell that rung the 
weekly chapel meeting together 
never called him in vain, and all who 
heard him speak, or watched his 
daily conduct, learned how heaven 
can fill the aching void made by an 
earthly loss. 

He seldom spoke of his affliction 
in any direct way. His wife made her sorrow 
her continual theme during the few years she 
lived after Davie’s death—for she never recoy- 
ered from the shock. 

In his loneliness Father Melrose, as in time 
we learned affectionately to call him, never 
varied in his kindness to us, and it never ceased 
to be our aim and pride to serve him and to win 
his approval. 

All four of us were frequent visitors at his 
house, and often helped him on the farm. Our 
Parents encouraged this intimacy, for in the 
circumstances it seemed to them natural. Our 
penitent memory of an ill-treated boy whose 
death had been our reformation was reason 
enough for tenderness to his father. 

But they did not know how fearful our 
obligation was; they did not know that, waking 
or sleeping, wherever we were, the feeling that 
we were the murderers of his only child never 
left us. 

The confessed truth was a secret which the 
forgiving father—and a forgiving God—for our 
sakes kept sacred. 

Universally beloved, Mr. Melrose grew old, 

and too feeble to labor, but he knew only four 
who had grown to manhood giving him the love 
of sons. His delight in our business prosperity 
and in our sucvess in winning position and 
| respect could only be equalled by ours in the 
increased opportunities we found to do him 
Tvice. 
We could not give him back his child, but 
it is a grace to be thankful for that we could 
comfort his years of solitude and repay in any 
degree the Christian forbearance that made us 
his debtors for time and eternity. 

How many under the torture of a cruel personal 
wrong would hesitate between revenge that 
destroys the criminal and mercy that may make 
him repent? 
| The veal greatness of this unhappy father—. 
‘the possibilities that were in him. unsuspected 











Ilcre’s a child that's ; boat. ‘The frightened boy hung on bravely for a; his face, but the strong man had mastered | by his neighbors or by himself—seemed suddenly 
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and divinely born into being in that excruciating 
moment. It was the new departure of his life, 
and the man was never the same again. The 








11k keenness of competition for ministerial 
office in (Gireat Britain is certainly not 


rb inspired by sordid motive. It is quite 
possible that toa young man of the class from 
whom under-secretaries are drawn, the sulary of 
a thousand pounds a year attached to the post is 
a pleasant consideration. Impecunious peers, | 
upon whom a combination of agricultural depres- 
sion and increased death-rates presses heavily, j 
make no attempt to disguise the delight with | 
which they receive an ap- 
pointment at court, even 
though the salary is some 
quaintly precise sum under 
the attractive rotundity of 
the thousand a year. But 
of the leaders of a minis- 
try,—the heaven-born and 
laboriously trained states- 
men,—it is no exaggeration 
to say that, compared with 
the labor given and the 
exceptional capacity which 
is a necessity for attaining 
the position to which minis- 
terial salary is attached, 
there is no career so ill paid 
as is that of a minister of 
the British crown. 

The case of Mr. Glad- 
stone is, of course, an 
exceptional one. It there- 
fore serves to bring into 
stronger light the thesis here maintained. His 
natural term of life being abnormally long and 
his ministerial career commencing at an excep- 
tionally early date, the moneys he has drawn | 
by way of salary from the coffers of the state 
foot up to what is the largest sum ever paid in 
the way of salary toa British statesman. 


WILLIAM E. 


Mr. Gladstone first took office in 1834, begin- toiled terribly through sixty years, and can look | 


ning at the very bottom of the elass by Peal aslary 
named a lord of the treasury; the salary was 
one thousand pounds a year. But as he was | 
appointed in December, 1834, and in January, | 


gatesmen as) 
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charity that “suffereth long and is kind” has 
its earthly examples, and John Melruse was one 
of them. 


Adding together these various items we get a | 
rough total of one hundred and sixteen thousand | 


pounds received by Mr. Gladstone in the way of 
salary over an active political career exceeding 
sixty years. 


of service is unprecedented, and the genius and 
capacity devoted to the cause of the country are 
incomparable. 


Mr. Gladstone's sixty years’ total of one hun- | 


dred and sixteen thousand | 
pounds is exceeded by the 
profits turned over in a 
single year by some of the 
Tondon morning papers. 
Many city firms make an 
equal sum within the limit 
of twelve months. As for 
such a firm as the English | 
Rothschilds, they would 


mere hundred and sixteen 
thousand pounds as the 
profit of a year’s labor. 
Suppose Mr. Gladstone, 
following family tendencies 
and traditions, had em- 
barked in business; there 
is small doubt he would 
have made an immense 
fortune. Had he gone to 
the bar he would have 
rivalled the intaking of the 
most successful practitioner, and have won his 
way to the wuolsack with its salary of ten thou- 
sand pounds a year. Had he gone on the staze 
he would have reached a commanding position ; 
had he followed his own early instincts and 
entered the church, he might have.died Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He stuck to politics, 


GLADSTONE. 


proudly back to having earned over the period a 
slightly exceeding nineteen hundred 
eae a year. 


Another individual case that may be cited as | 


It is a tolerably decent lump sum | 
to receive in the form of wages. But the term | 


contemptuously sniff at a; 
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million sterling by reason of his devotion to 
political life. 

The total salaries payable to Her Majesty’s 
ministers amount to one hundred and sixty-four 
thousand pounds a year. 

The most highly paid of their number is the 
Lord Chancellor, who receives four thousand 
pounds a year as Speaker of the House of Lords, 
and six thousand pounds as Lord Chancellor. 
The reason for this distinc- 
tion is obvious—the Lord 
Chancellor is selected from 
the leading rank of men who 
are in active practice at the 
bar. 

Fourteen thousand or fif- 
teen thousand pounds a year 
is an average income for 
practitioners of the class 
from whom [ord Chancellors 
are drawn. 

However patriotic lawyers 
‘may be by instinct, however 
unselfish by habit, it would 
obviously be futile to offer 
them five thousand pounds a 
year, such as a mere premier 
gets. 

‘Thus the salary is fixed at 
ten thousand pounds, and 
when a barrister abandons his private practice | 
in order to serve his party and save his country, 
he thanks Heaven he is not as other men are, 
who closely weigh shillings and pence before 
responding to the call of duty. 
| The other law officers of the crown, the Attor- 

; hey-General and the Solicitor-General, have in 
proportion equally exceptional remuneration. 
| Up to a few years back the Attorney-General 
and Solicitor-General were paid by fees, a 
pleased mystery enveloping their total receipts. 
‘The House of (‘ommons had an uneasy, perhaps 
| an ungenerous, suspicion that they were drawing 
in the way of salary more than was strictly 
reasonable. 
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Salaries Instead of Fees. 


It was, accordingly, arranged that the Attor- 
ney-General should have allotted to him a salary 


Solicitor-General drawing eighty-six hundred 


made, fees were abolished. 

The law, officers of that day accepted the 
arrangement, and devoted themselves with 
increased assiduity to private business. ‘This— 
notably in the case of the Attorney-General who 
in the Pigott case accepted a brief from the 
Times, thus in a certain sense personally mixing 
up the government in a not very successful 
movement—led to complaint. 

When, in 1886, Sir Charles Russell, now Lord 
Russell of Killowen, became Attorney-General, 





1835, became Under-Secretary for the Colonies, , illustrating the sacrifices made by eminent men | it was on the understanding that his private 


a lynx-eyed treasury may be depended upon to 
lave seen that he was paid strictly in proportion 
to the time of service. 


who devote themselves to 
ministerial life is that of Sir 


, William Harcourt. Up tothe 
| general election of 1868 Sir 
' Williarh was at the parliamen- 
: | tary bar, refreshing himself 
He held the Under-Secretaryship for the Colo-. with occasional excursions 
nies till April, 1835, ‘This post has attached to | into the political field through 
it a salary of fifteen hundred pounds a year, It | the open gate of the Timex 
is probable that the total amount received in the column. He tells me that in 
way of salary by Mr. Gladstone at this some | the session of 1868 he earned 
what disturbed start was six hundred pounds. ‘fees amounting to fourteen 
From September, 1441, to May, 1443, he was, thousand pounds, and had 
Vice-President of the Board of ‘Trade, drawing | for some earlier time been 
fifteen hundred pounds a year. ‘I'wenty-five’ making an average income 
hundred pounds may in rough figures be put | that did not greatly vary 
down for this term. from this comfortable sum. 
From December, 1345, to July, 1846, he was It is one of the self-denying 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, with a salary | ordinances of the House of 
of five thousand pounds a year. If he drew’ Commons that no member 
three thousand pounds for the seven months he | of its body may profesgjonally 
would regard himself as handsomely treated. appear in the comniittee roums up-stairs ; the idea j 
In December, 1852,—December, it will be' of a man fulfilling the dual functions of a judge, 
observed, is, beyond the fact that it was the | in his capacity as a member of the House sitting 
‘month of his birth, a critical epoch for Mr. | upon committees, and of an advocate in pur- 
Gladstune,—he was made Chancellor of the | suance of his professional avocation, is repugnant, 
Exchequer, holding the office till February, 1455, to that high tone which is the pride of the 


Gladstone’s Early Earnings. 





LORD RUSSELL. 


business should be strictly 


detined cases undertaken on 
behalf of the crown, fees 
should be added to his salary. 
This proved no inconsider- 
able boon, the incomes of the 
two law officers of the crown 


had been under the state of 
things which led to reform. 
In the first year of returning 
to the Attorney - General- 


tration of Lord Salisbury, 
Sir Richard Webster received 
over five thousand pounds in 
fees, in addition to his regular 


Even this is not a prospect | 
that suftices to allure pros- 
perous barristers from the bar. When, as the 
result of the general election of 1895, a Unionist 
government was formed, Sii 
offered his old post as Solicitor-General. But 
since it was weighted with certain restrictions 
affecting private business, he frankly declared 








of eighty-two hundred and seventeen pounds, the ' 


and thirty-eight pounds. This liberal provision : 


limited, and that in certain | 


becoming larger than they 


ship in the third adminis- | 


Edward Clarke was | 
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Briefs were already beginning to be pressed on 
the popular advocate manumitted from ministe- 
ria] restraints. Finding time hang heavy on his 
hands Sir Frank Lockwood finally consented to 
take one brief, then he took another, till within 
a short time he had earned over two hundred 
and fifty pounds, which he justly regarded as 
the reward of merit. 

But when his successor was appointed to the 
Solicitor-Generalship and he 
caine to settle up his salary 
account with the treasury, 
he found that note had been 
taken of his activity in the 
law courts. 

He was blandly asked for 
particulars of his fees, and 
when he had made these 
known, their amount was 
deducted from the check 
before it was handed to 
him. 

This accident apart, Sir 
Frank Lockwood was an 
exceptionally lucky minister 
in the matter of pecuniary 
remuneration. 

But even for him the game 
of ministerial office, regarded. 
strictly with a view to the 

returns in pounds, shillings and pence, was 
| decidedly not worth the candle. 


Lockwoop. 


——__~+. 





“ Little Cayuse.” 
HIPSAW” was 
the only name by 


WwW 
which the white 


men of the plains knew 
the old agent of a certain 
overland station on the 
line of the Pony 
Express. Hehad 
been a trapper, 
and one day, while 
in his lonely camp, 
a Sioux brought 
to him a two-year- 
old Pawnee boy, 
stark naked and 
almost * frozen. 
The Sioux, who 
was marked by a hideous scar across his face, 
had stolen the child, and offered to trade him 
for a knife. ‘The kind-hearted trapper bought 
the baby, clothed it in a doeskin jacket, made 
moccasins for its little feet, and cherished it with 
the care of a mother. 

The Pawnee was four years old when the 
trapper took charge of the station. As he grew 
in stature, he grew in love for his white father, 
and in hatred for all members of his own dark- 
iskinned race. When the so-called friendly 
| Indians visited the station, the young Pawnee 
would try to do them an injury. 

Once while a party of Indians, having picketed 
their horses, were inside the station-house, he 
crept out, cut the horses’ lariats and stampeded 
all of them, At another time he attempted to 
shoot an Indian who had stopped at the station 
for a moment, but failed because he could not 
raise the heavy rifle to take aim. 

The authors of “The Great Salt Lake Trail” 
tell wonderful stories of the young Pawnee's 
acute ears, which enabled him to hear the foot- 
| steps of a bear, the scratching of a panther, or 
the tramp of a horse’s hvuof, long before any one 
! else could distinguish even a sound. 
| ‘Phe men about the station called him ‘“‘Little 
Cayuse,” because he could tell when the Pony 
Express was approaching, miles before he was 
in sight. Even at night he would start from his 
| sleep, and wake the old trapper, saying, “Cayuse, 
| cayuse!”* 
| ‘The rider who was to take the place of the 
one nearing the station, would rise, saddle his 
bronco, and be all ready, when the pony arrived, 
to snatch the saddlebags and dash down the 
trail. 

‘The Indians were always on the alert to steal 

















and again from June, 1859, 
to July, 1866. The aggre 
wate of the two terms 
would bring him in forty- 
seven thousand pounds. 

In 1868 he became First 
Lord of the Treasury, hold- 
ing office till February, 
1874; the salary of the 
First Lord being identical 
with that of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, this 
means an income of about 
twenty-six thousand 
pounds. 

From April, 1880, to 
June, 1885, he was again 
First Lord of the Treasury, 
—this means another twen- 
ty-six thousand pounds. 
His brief term of office in 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


House of Commons. Sir 
William Harcourt, 
ing after political life, was 
obliged, as a preliminary 
to entering Parliament, to 
abandon his practice at the 
parliamentary bar. 

This he did, entering the 
House of Commons at the 
general election of December, 
1868. Up to December of 
last year his parliamentary 
service covered a period of 
twenty-seven years. Sup. 
posing his position at the 
parliamentary bar had not. 
advanced beyond the stage 
reached, and it had for some 
time been steadily progress- 
ing, Sir William would in 
this period have netted about 


1886 woald bring him in at the most twothousand ' three hundred and seventy -eight thousand 


hanker- | 


that he could not afford to take the post, and so | the station-horses: but Little Cayuse was better 
remains outside the ministry. "than a “burglar alarm,” and never failed to warn 
The difficulty arising upon this unexpected the sleeping men that the savages were creeping 
turn of affairs led tv an unprecedented state of | up to stampede the animals. 
things affecting Sir Frank Lockwood, Solicitor-; One cold night Whipsaw happened to get out 
General at the time of the defeat of Lord Rose- | of bed, and he found the Pawnee sitting upright, 
bery’s government. For nearly a full quarter listening intently. 
after the defeat of his chief and his colleagues, ‘‘Horses?” whispered the trapper. 
Lord Salisbury not being able to fix upon a) “No.” 
Solicitor-General, Sir Frank Lockwood remained | “Go to sleep, then.” 
in tenancy of this office. Little Cayuse shook his head. 
“Wake up! something is wrong,” called the 
station-boss to the sleeping men. 
| “What's the matter?” asked a rider, as he 
Thus he enjoyed the unique experience of | rose. , 
being Solicitor-General under two successive  ‘‘Don't know, but Cayuse keeps listening, and 
governments of directly opposite politics. the boy never makes a mistake.”’ 
Whilst his colleagues in the Liberal govern-| A candle was lighted. “Tong time—no cayuse!” 
{ment, having vacated their offices, of course | said the Pawnee, and the men realized that the 
found their salaries docked, Sir Frank Lock wood : rider from the East was long overdue. Suddenly 
glowed in the light of a quite unexpected quar- ! the youngster sprang from his bed, crept out-of- 
terly check signed by a Conservative Chan-; doors, placed his ear to the ground, crept back, 


A Unique Experience. 


pounds. In August, 1892, he, for the fourth and | pounds. Making a rough calculation of minis- 
last time, assumed the premiership, resigning! terial salary received by him over the same 
in March, 1894, having in the meanwhile made | period of time, I find it reaches about forty-five 
his last draft on the treasury to the tune of |thousand pounds. Sir William Harcourt is, 
an aggregate of nine thousand pounds. | accordingly, poorer by no less than a third of a 


cellor of the Exchequer. 


single cloud. There was no demand upon his 
time by the government of the day. The law 
courts had reopened for the Michaelmas term. 





This halcyon time was obscured only by a| 


| and whispered to Whipsaw: 

“Heap cayuses!"" 

The men knew then that a band of Indians 
were approaching, bent on inischief. 

Partly around the cabin, a trench had been 
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dug to serve as a rifle-pit. Little Cayuse took a 
rifle—a present from the president of the Pony 
Express Company—and crept into the trench, 
where the three men followed him. Soon the 
band of horse-thieves arrived at a hollow, an 
eighth of a mile from the station, got off their 
ponies, and began crawling toward the cabin. 
The band numbered six determined Sioux—the 
broken clouds allowed them to be counted as 
they appeared between the light of the horizon 
and the roof of the station. 

The horse-thieves listened outside the cabin; 
hearing no sound, they thought the inmates were 
sleeping, and pushing carefully back the door 
entered, one by one. That was what Whipsaw 
had waited for. The three men, a revolver in 
each hand, advanced to the door. The Sioux 
heard them and rushed out. It was too late. 
The white men fired, and two savages fell. The 
Indians returned the fire, but the surprise had 
unnerved them, and their shots did no harm. 
The station-men again fired with effect—killing 
two more Indians. 

Two were left, one of whom shot the express 
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rider in the shoulder; but despite his pain, the 
express rider kept on firing, and Little Cayuse 
fired at the savage with small shot. Whipsaw, 
having emptied his two revolvers, threw one of 
them into the face of the Indian, who was 
advancing knife in hand. They clinched, and 
the Indian was getting the best of it, when Little 
Cayuse, running up to the savage, fired and 
killed him. The other Indian was also down, 
mortally wounded. 

The horses of the Indians and the pony of the 
belated rider, with his saddle and the mail- 
pouches, were found in the hollow, and down 
the trail was his dead body, shot through the 
head. In the morning the remains were buried 
near the station, and had it not been for Little 
Cayuse there would have been no mourners at 
the funeral. While they were burying the dead 
Indians, Little Cayuse was discovered kicking 
a dead warrior. “See! see!” cried the boy. 
Looking into the face of the warrior Whipsaw 
discovered by the hideoug scar that it was the 
fiend who had stolen the boy when he was a 
' baby. 
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INVITATIONS 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell 





T sounded so much like Allison Kent! Of 
course Priscilla laughed, and of course 
Allison had meant that she should laugh. 

DEAR MADAM: [Who else would have begun 

it “Dear Madam?”’] The undersigned respect- 
fully solicits the pleasure of your 
company to the high-school concert 
this evening, Tuesday, May 27, 1898. 
ALLISON KENT. 


“Well, he can have it,” laughed 
Priscilla, gaily. She was a little 
proud of this big boy-gallant of hers. 
Allison was much the best-looking 
boy in Yarrow High School, and 
when he studied, he was the best 
scholar. 

The little note was written with 
the utmost neatness and pains. 
There were faint traces of pencil 
lines across the page that accounted 
clearly for the even rows of big, 
slanting words. Priscilla felt a little 
thrill of pleasure over those careful, straight lines. 
They seemed like a direct courtesy to her, for 
wasn’t it every-day fun at school that Allison 
Kent would take the booby penmanship prize’? 

“What are you laughing over, all alone, 
Kitten?” called Uncle Jotham, from his couch 
in the big hall window. 

“Uncle Jot, did you say ‘Dear Madam’ when 
you invited young ladies to things—high-school 
concerts, you know ?”” 

Priscilla appeared in the library doorway in 
a gay whirl of tlimsy skirts and ribbons. The 
sunshine seemed to follow her out into the cool, 
dim hall. Uncle Jotham’s eyes travelled from 
the bright vision to his own useless length on 
the couch. How long it had been useless! 

The girl in the doorway sprang forward with 
a distressed face. ‘“‘O Uncle Jot, there I go 
again, forgetting! 1 shouldn’t think you’d love 
mea bit. I never remember what a little thing 
you were when—it happened." 

He put out his big, white hand and pulled her 
down to him. Love her? There was no doubt 
of that! 

“I was ten, Puss,—just a scrap of a freckled 
chap,—but I had invited young ladies to ‘things,’ 
bless you, yes!” He laughed gently. ‘The 
lady I invited oftenest was a good deal older 
than I was. She never accepted, but 1 had good 
courage. I kept right on inviting her. I think 
she looked like you, Puss, as I remember. She 
was always all white and fluffy, with loose ends 
flying. Do you know—” 

Uncle Jotham’s thin, refined face took on a 
whimsical, half-wistful expression. ‘“‘Do you 
know, Puss in Boots, sometimes when I haven’t 
had anything else to be sorry for, I’ve been 
sorry that little miss in flounces and ribbons 
didn’t accept the bit of a freckled chap’s invita- 
tion once in a way— just once, you know? 
It wouldn’t have mattered to her, but the 
freckled little chap might have liked to know 
how it felt, once. It was his only chance, you 
know.” 

“O Uncle Jot, why didn’t she?” Priscilla 
aied; ‘“‘why didn’t she?” 


“Well, she didn’t, my dear,"’ smiled the invalid, | 
cheerily ; ‘and I’ll warrant the little Knight of | 
the Freckles hasn’t laid it up against her. But | 


remember, my beloved niece, if a ten-year-old 
chap with plenty of freckles cavorting across 
the bridge of his nose wants to carry your basket 
on a gingerbread-nutting, give the little chap a 
chance—just once.’’ 

Priscilla laughed, too. ‘“‘Allison’s sixteen and 
he hasn’t a freckle to his nose,” she said; “but 
T’ll give him a ‘chance.’ I'll go and give it to 
him this minute.” 

She wrote her note of acceptance, and then 
sat down again in the easy chair with her library 


“Alittle freckled 
chap of tert 


book. She had almost finished that, and there 

would be time enough to drop the note to Allison 
in the post-office on the way to the library. 

Mahala Moody drew out Priscilla’s book that 

| afternoon. She had been waiting for it a good 





glad to give it to me ‘straight’—straight to me, 
Mahala Moody !’” 

There was no name on the bit of paper, but 
Mahala did not mind that. She did not even 
notice the stilted, formal way the note was 
worded. Were not all the invitations like that? 
Mahala had never been “invited” before. She 


went on down the village street in a maze of joy | 


and pride. It was as if she were Priscilla Nash 
or Janie Archer or any of the other straight- 
shouldered, fair-faced girls—as if she were not 
little Mahala Moody, who was growing crooked. 

Her mother was going into the door when she 
reached the little unpainted house. She had 
been to carry home some finished work. Mrs. 
Moody did fine sewing for the Yarrow people, 
and out of school hours Mahala helped. 

“‘See—read it quick, mother!” cried Mahala, 
breathlessly, thrusting the note into her hand. 
“O mother, don’t you see what it says? He 
‘was coming to bring it—he was going to leave 
it under the door. Why don’t you read it, 
mother ?”” 

“Mahala! Allison Kent hasn’t asked you to 
go to the concert? Why, Mahala—why, aint 
that beautiful!’ The mother’s worn face 
beamed. She forgot she was tired. She forgot 
how anxious the slender, stooping shoulders 


. | made her. 


“I'll go right in and make us a cup of tea, and 
then we'll get out your best dress. It’s got to 
go through a regular furbishing up, Mahala. 
You answer that letter and run down to the 
office with it, so Allison Kent’ll get it when he 
goes for the five o’clock mail. There aint much 
time to lose—bless the child, I believe she’d 
never thought it had got to be answered !”” 

“No,” laughed little Mahala, softly. “Why, 
no, I never, mother! I—I thought he’d know.” 

Events crowded each other that afternoon in 
late May. There were two notes of acceptance 
in Allison Kent's mail, and he went home with 






““THEY LAUGHED ON TILL THEY WERE OUT OF BREATH.” 


while, and a gleam of pleasure lit up her quiet, 
sallow little face. 

Mahala’s pleasures were few. The triple 
inheritance of some ancestor’s poverty and plain 
face and quaint, uncouth name had fallen like 
a mantle, overheavy, on her slender shoulders. 
Perhaps it was the weight of it that was gradu- 
ally stooping the shoulders, although Yarrow 
people said Mahala was growing misshapen. 

“Her great-aunt Mahala was deforined, you 
know,” they whispered. ‘It came on gradual— 
just that way.” 

Poor little Mahala! Must she bear all the 
burdens of her ancestors, every one? 

On the way home from the library some one 
ran against her, accidentally, and sent her book 
flying to the ground. It was Allison Kent, and 
his handsome face flushed with chagrin. 

“Oh, but I beg your pardon, Mahala,” he 
cried, regretfully. ‘“That’s what comes of a 
fellow’s loping along with his eyes shut! Did I 
hurt you? Wait, let me pick up your book. 
I've just called at your house, but everybody 
was out. Never mind, I can do the errand with 
you straight.” 

He fumbled in his pocket and brought out a 
folded paper. 

“I was going to leave that under your door, 
but now I’m glad I didn’t,” he said, slipping it 
into her hand. Then he lifted his cap and 
rushed on down the street in his headlong 
fashion. 

Mahala smoothed out the note mechanically 
and read it. <A sudden light flamed up in her 
cheeks. ‘‘Why!’’ she cried, softly. She could 
searcely believe what the bit of paper said. It 
required reading and rereading. ‘The pretty 
}eolor deepened, till the small, plain face of 
' Great-aunt Mahala’s descendant was almost fair 
| for once. 

“Why, it’s for me—he gave it to me!” the girl 
murmured. “Iie was going to leave it under 
‘our door, but he was glad he didn’t. He was 











them clutched in his hand and a look of blank 
amazement on his handsome face. He could not 
understand at all. Mahala Moody, little, shy 
Mahala, was not the girl to play jokes on a 
fellow. 

He hurried through an early supper and into 
his best clothes and away to Priscilla’s. She 
met him at the door, in her school dress still. 

“Why, Allison Kent, it’s only six o’clock!” 
she exclaimed. “I thought the concert didn’t 
begin till half-past seven. I haven’t had my 
sup— Oh, I beg your pardon, I didn’t mean to 
be impolite, but you came so very early—” 

“I know it—I had to. I say, Priscilla, you 
can’t think what’s up. I’m in no end of a 
muddle. Can’t we go somewhere and have it 
out—out of hearing, you know?” 

He pulled out Mahala’s neat little letter and 
passed it to her without further explanation. 
Then he waited. 

“Why, what in the world!” cried Priscilla in 
surprise. She laughed nervously, but two little 
spots of color blossomed out in her cheeks. 

“That’s all I know about it,” said Allison, 
gloomily, “every last thing. I found that letter 
in our mail-box. Somebody’s been playing a 
practical joke on me!” 

“Maybe, but not little Mahala Moody,” Pris- 
cilla rejoined, promptly. ‘“Let’s study it out, 
Allison—I’m good at studying out things. First, 
have you seen Mahala to-day ?”” 

“Seen Mahala? Let's see—why, yes, of 
course. I gave her mother’s note about the 
hemstitching or something or other. I met her, 
you know,—there wasn’t anybody at home—” 

“Allison Kent, you gave her a note to-day ?”” 

“Of course. Mother sent me with it. I set 
out to tuck it under the door when nobody 
came.” 7 

Priscilla’s eyes were laughing. ‘Were there 
any other notes in your pocket? You think, 
Allison.” 


‘The bewilderment in the boy’s face changed 
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swiftly to chagrin. ‘Why, yes,—er,—there 
might’ve been,” he mumbled. ‘Come to think, 
I guess there was a copy of the—the letter I sent 
you. I guess maybe there was more than one— 
might’ve been one in every pocket. 1 copied it 
a lot of times. Priscilla Nash, how many more 
girls do you suppose I’ve invited to the concert 
tonight?” 

He gazed at her in blank dismay, and then 
the two burst into peals of laughter, that sifted 
throngh walls and doors to Uncle Jotham’s 
couch and gathered a gentle reénforcement. 

“Allison Kent! O Allison Kent!” 

“O Priscilla Nash!” 

It was so early, there was plenty of time 
They laughed on till they were out of breath; 
then Priscilla’s mood changed swiftly. Her 
flushed, merry face sobered. 

“Poor Mahala! I feel as if we’d been langh- 
ing at her. What are you going to do about 
Mahala, Allison?” she said, reprovingly. 

“Oh, ask me something easy !’”’ groaned Allison. 

“But she’ll get all ready. Allison Kent, she’s 
getting ready now! She'll be waiting for you 
to come. It’s all plain enough to her, she’s such 
an innocent little thing. I don't believe anybody 
ever invited her anywhere before, Allison.” 

“I don’t believe any ofte ever did, nor now, 
either,” sighed Allison, hopelessly lost to rules 
of grammar. 
Priscilla did not hear him. A sudden memory 
had occurred to her. Uncle Jotham’s voice was 
in her ear, talking in his whimsical, wistful way 
about a little freckled chap who had never had 
achance. She could see the little freckled chap 
himself—only ten, such a scrap of a boy! He 
had never had a boy’s chance or a man’s chance 
after that. 

“Give the little chap a chance—just once,” 
Uncle Jotham’s voice said. 

Mahala was fifteen or more, but she had never 
had any “chance.” Priscilla thought of her 
shoulders—Mahala’s shoulders. Mahala and 
the scrap of a freckled chap seemed suddenly 
close of kin. 

“Allison, listen to me, quick!” Priscilla cried, 
eagerly. ‘“There’s only just enough time left. 
I want to tell you a story.” 

She told him about the little freckled chap, 
but he never knew it was Uncle Jotham. She 
made it a tender, sad little story, and Allison 
listened and understood. When she had fin- 
ished, he got to his feet slowly. 

“Yes, I see,” he said, gravely. 

“And make it just the best ‘chance,’ Allison 
—but I know you will. You will make it a 
red-letter evening for the little freck—for Mahala. 
I am glad—do you know, Allison, I’m glad it 
happened?”” Her voice shook a very little. 

He did not look at her eyes, but he knew there 
were tears in them. ‘But you, Priscilla! 
Couldn’t I take you both?” he asked, timidly. 
And her gay little laugh reassured him. 

“I don’t believe I feel well enough to go toa 
concert to-night, thank you, Mr. Kent,’ she 
said, ceremoniously. “I've recently had quite 
a shock to my feelings, and my nerves require 
complete rest. Now do hurry, Allison, that’s a 
good boy! Run all the way to Mahala’s, and 
remember the little freckled chap every step. 
Good-by !”” . 

“Good-by, Priscilla—Priscilla, I say!” 

“Well?” 

“I’m awfully sorry I made a mess of it!” 

“Allison, don’t you dare to be sorry! I’m the 
, one to be sorry, and I’m glad. I want Mahala 
to be glad, too. Hurry, run!” 

Unele Jotham called her, on her way back to 
the library. 

“Come here, Puss in Boots, and tell me what 
all this means. What have you sent away your 
knight errant for? What’s happpened ?” 

“Well, Uncle Jot, I don’t know which you’d 
call it—a Comedy of Errors or a Providence,” 
Priscilla said. “It’s quite a long story, witha 
little freckled chap in it. He's going to have his 
chance, Uncle Jot.” 





—_—~ee—___ 


Promising Pupil. 


A ITERE is a sort of optimism born of 
s wealth which is at times hard 
to hear expressed without 
uttering at least a feeble dis- 
claimer. 

A young man, filled with 
optimism of this variety, 
Tecently presented himself at 
the studio of a well-known 
teacher of singing in New 
York. 

“I want to take a few 
lessons this winter,” he 
announced. “My wife—I’ve 
lately married—sings, and I 
want to sing with her. I can 
sing now, of course, but she’s 
fastidious, and there are one or two little points 
that need to be corrected about my way of 
singing, you understand, not my voice.’’ 

‘What are the points?” asked the teacher, 
| Sravely. 
| “Well,” said the young man, cheerily, “I’ve 
| never been able to carry a tune; I lose hold of it 
| someway before I get half through. Then I 
| can’t stay on the pitch; generally I sing flat, but 
sometimes it’s sharp. And then I can’t reada 
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note at sight; I don’t know one tone from 
another on the page. 

“So there are those three faults to be con- 
quered; and you understand,” he added, hand- 
somely, “that I am willing to pay well for your 


THE YOUTH’S 


instruction. And you’ll find me an excellent 
worker, for I told my wife 1 would gladly devote 
an hour twice a week to overcoming my failings. 
If you will make the terms to suit yourself, I 
will pay the bill in advance.” 
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EGINNING at twelve years of age, I 
B herded iny father’s cattle for three seasons 
upon the grasses of an uninhabited town- 
ship of marsh and gravel knolls. It was a lazy, 
Jonesome business, but was enlivened in the later 
months by the coming of my cousin, Aleck 
Forster, an athletic boy of about my own age, 
whose father kept store in a distant Mississippi 
town. In lieu of a gun, for which his father 
thought him too young, Aleck brought an 
abundance of stout, elastic rubbers and large 
shot. 

I have never seen a boy so expert with the 
sling-shot. He had the weapon of all sizes; and 
with one especially large, which he called his 
“cannon,” he frequently crippled plover and 
duck at twenty to thirty yards’ range, and often 
killed the birds outright. Indeed, he threw 
buckshot from his ‘‘cannon” with the precision 
of Indian archery. 

In September when geese, brant and crane 
came down from the north in great herds, Aleck 
was wild to kill a goose, but this game proved too 
wary for his short-range weapon. 

From the top of a high gravel knoll we could 
look down upon the Scrogs, a famous peat 
marsh, and see myriads of great birds hovering 
upon and over its labyrinthine strips of water. 
Into this slough many of the big birds went to 
roost at night, and to puddle and lie about at 
midday. 

The Scrogs had an evil reputation. Only one 
hunter and trapper had ever been known to go 
inside its dense fringes of rushes. This was old 
Jim Harned, who had a trapper’s hut on the 
Little Sioux. He had named the treacherous 
slough, and he kept a dugout canoe at the 
Scrogs. The whole tortuous shore line was a 
floating peat bed, into which no boat could be 
pushed, except at one spot, for the feet could not 
tread elsewhere. 

For more than a week Aleck and I watched 
clouds of geese and brant come and go at the 
Scrogs; then temptation got the better of us. If 
we could find Harned’s canoe, and once get 
inside that big slough, we could, we thought, kill 
geese with the sling-shot. 

Knowing that we could safely leave the cattle 
for some hours at midday, we set out for the 
Serogs one forenoon with an extra ration of 
bread and butter, and our pockets loaded with 
shot. My qualms of conscience at deserting my 
post were soothed by the hope to bring six ora 
dozen fat geese home. Bs 

Bevies of big birds heavily flying from their 
morning’s feed upon the fields enlivened our two- 
mile tramp. Ok-kud-dr-dr-dr! shrilled the 
great flapping sand-hill crane. Killilla-tata- 
tata! chuckled the crop-full brant, and above all 
sounded the boom of the Canada gander: Gaw- 
loough-gaw-loough-g’luh! 

Soon we were wading through swampy corn- 
stalk grass higher than our heads. When we 
neared the first fringe of rushes, the sod began | 
to sink beneath our feet, and we were obliged to 
turn aside and skirt the rushes. Then, hunting 
for the canoe, we tramped on amid clusters of 
fire-stunted willow and tangle of bog, roots and 
high-water débris. 

We could hear the big water-fowl, ducks and 
mud-hens puddling, flapping and quacking just 
beyond the rushes. Now and then we saw 
strips of open water, alive with geese and brant. 
When the distance was not too great, we fired 
buckshot at them. Almost entirely hidden, as 
we were, the birds paid no attention to us, At 
length Aleck knocked over a white-faced goose | 
by a chance shot upon the skull, which elated us 
beyond measure. 

After an hour of hard tramping over quaking 
bog we stumbled on the canoe. There was a 
long paddle in it, and the trail, over which the 
old trapper had dragged the craft, was easily 
traced. 


At first it took our combined strength to move 
the canoe, but as we advanced, the sod sank, 
water came up, and we slid it along easily until 
we could get in and shove it forward with the 
paddle. 

Soon we slipped in among the rushes, and here 
the difficulties should have furnished enough 
warning. Through a bottomless mass of tangled 
Toots, water-weed and floating peat we strug- 
gled, often getting the paddle-blade stuck. We 
were half an hour or more in moving a dozen 
yards. 

A great flock of geese arose; ducks and grebe 
fled flapping and squalling in all directions, as 
we entered open water. Then, when the canoe 
was fairly settled and afloat, a leak near the | 
bottom began filling it with water. We drew the 
craft upon a muskrat -house presently, and 








turned the water out. The ‘house,’ of woven 
flags and rushes, sank nearly to the level of the 
slough before we had finished bailing. 

Nothing daunted we paddled on, firing buck- 
shot at clouds of big birds which rose before us, 
but this proved a waste of ammunition. 

Progress was tedious. ‘he canoe had to be 
bailed every ten or fifteen minutes, and now and 
then the rat-houses sank with us before we could 
overturn the craft. After an hour or two thus 
poking around we found the goose which Aleck 
had killed, and proud we were as we lifted the 
big bird into our canoe. 

“Tell you what,”’ proposed Aleck, “let’s run 
the canoe into the rushes and shoot among their 
necks as they swim around.” 

“That might do,” I answered, “if the canoe 
didn’t leak. I think we’d best go back to the 
cattle now.” 

Aleck reluctantly submitted, and we paddled 
about upon the narrow strips of sedgy water, 
affrighting birds and muskrats, trying to return 
the canoe to the landing whence we had taken 
it. We supposed we had well noted the place, 
but after another hour of paddling and bailing, 
we concluded that we could not find it. So we 
determined to make a landing somewhere else, 
mark the spot, and tell Harned where to find his 
canoe, 

We were nearly swamped in the first attempt 
to get ashore. In the second we fared no better. 
Twice the canoe was half-filled before we could 
get back to a rat-house. Everywhere 
we met the same mazy tangles and 
masses of floating peat, of roots and 
sedge, with mire beneath, in which the 
paddle stuck and hung. When we 
succeeded, now and then, in forcing 
our prow upon a strip of bog, it promptly 
sank, and progress was blocked. 

There were places where I think we 
could have made an exit with a light * 
canoe and two paddles, but in our leaky, 
hollow log it would have been impos- 
sible to force a way through at any 
point we tried. 

It was long after noon when we found 
avery large and apparently stable rat- 
house, on which we lodged for dinner, 
and ate our bread and butter. Neither 
of us dared express the fear that we 
were hopelessly caught in the Scrogs. 
Instead, we talked bravely, now and 
then, of the fine goose we had killed, 
and smacked our lips at the prospect 
of to-morrow’s feast. Of course the 
goose would be stuffed and baked for 
supper. 

After eating and resting, we attempted 
landing upon boggy points free of 
Tushes, but nowhere could we force the 
dugout upon the bogs or into them. 
When we tried to tear out a path with 
our hands the canoe became wedged 
and nearly sank with us. 

After an hour or two of tedious work 
we returned to the prominent rat-house. 
Weary and dejected we flung our bodies 
upon the flags, knowing we must spend that 
night in the Scrogs. We were four miles from 
any habitation, and hallooing would be waste of 
breath. 


Would any one search this slough for us? | 


We thought it unlikely. 


“They'll just think we’ve run away,’ was | 


Aleck’s gloomy comment, “and they’ll look for 
us everywhere but in this hole.” 

Yes, they were likely to think I had run away, 
for I had grumbled much at my lot as a herder. 

We dressed our goose, cut strips of breast steak, 
and half wasted them over a blaze of ary rushes, 
laid upon the wet edges of the rat-house. We 
ate the meat, with a morsel of bread, and drank 
sparingly of slimy water. Then we made nests 
to lie in among the flags and rushes, upon a slope 
of our strange domicile. 

The geese and brant which came tumbling into 
the Scrogs after sunset were beyond account or 
conjecture. Their roar and clamor shook the air. 
After this incoming flight there was the constant 
puddle and spatter of fowl. Their calls and 
cries were mingled with the marsh notes of 
smaller fry. Listening to these, and with musk- 
rats swimming all about us, we fell asleep. 

The weather was warm and dry and I awoke 
but once in the night, startled by the yapping of 
wolves upon a near gravel knoll. Their dismal 
music was accompanied by the call of loons, the 
pumping of bittern, and the cries of grebe, rail 
and other night-squawkers. 

It was broad day when I next awoke, sat up, 
and instantly saw two dead geese lying upon 
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their backs, some thirty feet away. Much 
astonished 1 awoke Aleck and got an explana- 
tion. Unused to the racket of wolves he had 
lain awake for a long time, and as flocks of geese 
hurtled by, craning their necks in the starlight, 
he had fired buckshot at them. So we should 
not soon starve. 

“We may have to stay here until Harned 
comes to trap,” I said to Aleck, “and if he 
doesn’t come until the slough freezes over, if we 
run out of shot I know how to snare these 
muskrats in their holes.” 

Now that we had spent a night in the Scrogs, 


We no longer attempted to deceive each other or 
ourselves, and we felt better for it. 

“T haven’t really believed any of the time that 
we'd ever find our way out the way we came in,”’ 
Aleck admitted, to my surprise. 
didn’t leave any trail among the water-rushes. 
Your old trapper knows the lay of this plaguy 
slough and we don’t, that’s all.” 

We worried and bailed all that forenoon and 


were completely done out, twisting and turning 
among the waterways, in finding it. Never 
have 1] had such a sense of coming home to rest 
and safety as when we fiually landed on that 
floating heap. 

We did not stir again that afternoon, but ate 
j our half-roasted meat and lay and watched the 
; birds and talked. Aleck killed a venturesome 
mallard toward night. Then we gathered rushes 
! for fires and scorched all our meat to preserve it. 
| That evening the big fowl came tumbling in 
again. What intimate sense of nearness we had 
as they sloped down, craning their necks to cock 
single large eyes at us, every broad wing-feather 
; clearly sketched, and red legs and webbed feet 
| dropping to strike the water! We lost the 
| hunter’s instinct in a new sense of kinship, and 
then we slept again. 

I awoke the next morning to find my feet in 
water—the rat-house had begun sinking. I 
awoke Aleck. Then we looked at each other 
with white faces and narrowing eyes. This 
mound, of matted rush and flag, was our only 
refuge. Nowhere in the sloughs had we found 
another footing good for five minutes’ tenure. 








‘* PROGRESS WAS TEDIOUS."” 


‘Something must be done, and quickly. Gath- 
| ering calmness from the imminence of our peril, 
| we began to think. Soon we hit upon the plan 
of piling rushes and flags, torn from other rat- 
houses, upon this one. This would bear us up 
| until our loose stuff should be set aficat; after 
that survival would be limited to the few hours 
of our endurance. We shouted and hallvoed, 
and determined to repeat this, as a forlorn hope, 
at intervals. 

Soon we had our mound piled with a stack of 
loose stuff several feet in height. Then we ate 
our goose meat in silence, but thinking hard. 
At last a plan of escape seemed to have been 
thrust into my mind by some extraneous force; 
it was alive in my brain with such suddenness— 
make a rope! 

Make a rope of those tough, white rushes, 
sprinkled among the common sort. Fourteen 
strands of split reed would make a rope to hold 
a yoke of oxen. There was the boggy cape, free 
of rushes, with a clump of sprangling willow 
stumps, at the point of a strip of land, near its 
centre. Something could be done with a rope! 
And I could make hundreds of feet of rope if 
there were time enough. 

I swallowed my meat in gulps while I poured 
this plan into Aleck's ears. Aleck was hopeful. 
| Tf I could really make a stout rope, and one long 
' enough, there was a chance on that boggy point, 
| he admitted. 

Then Aleck gathered reeds and I began to 
braid with all speed. It was tedious business; 
; every inch of rope needed careful work. When 





we seemed to feel that we could not get out. | 


“The canoe } 


got sv far away from the big rat-house that we | 
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Thad produced several feet we tested the piece 
by our united strength. ‘I'he result was satis- 
factory. At sunset I had more than thirty feet 
of rope on hand. Our rat-house had sunken 
several inches during the day. At intervals we 
had shouted. 

That night we slept without sense of security. 
The wolves howled again, but Aleck killed no 
birds. Our mound was still lower in the morning, 
and we piled more loose stuff on top. We put in 
the day working, with a kind of feverish care, 
Aleck splitting and wetting the reeds while I 
braided. At night we had about eighty feet of 
stout and fairly pliable rope. 

In the meantime our foundation had gone 
down until we saw that we had not many hours 
left. Gradually, as by clockwork, the big rat- 
house was sinking into the bottomless sponge of 
the Scrogs. Aleck made rush fire-lights and I 
worked until far into the night. In the morning 
we calculated that we had about twelve hours 
of stable foothold left us. 

We worked on until noon, testing every foot of 
rope as it was produced. We then had some- 
thing more than one hundred and fifty feet, the 
least we could hope to work with successfully. 
We had but little time to spare. As we set out 
finally from our domicile, the top of the original 
heap was nearly at the level of the slough. 

We reached the boggy point, where lay our 
hope of escape, in a few minutes’ paddling; and 
here we set to work, in a kind of cool excitement. 
There was a good-sized rat-house near one edge 
of this cape of peat. Thin grass, but no rushes, 
grew in the bog and a narrow strip of marsh 
land jutted into the centre of the cape. At the 
extreme point of the strip grew the scraggy 
willow stumps. 

Reaching the rat-house we bailed the canoe, 
and then drove the small end of the paddle, 
sharpened for that purpose, through the centre 
of the rush-heap until only the blade projected. 
Then Aleck stood upon top of the house with 
legs astride the paddle blade, which gave him 
bracing foothold, while I took the canoe, tipping 
it over to the sound side, and pulled around the 
edge of the bog. 

The rope was tied in a slip-knot over and 
under my shoulder, and Aleck held the stiff coil, 
paid it out and swung it above the bog, 
as I toiled slowly around the point. 

At last we had our rope stretched 
across the peat to within ten feet or so 
of the willow clump, but now Aleck 
had sunk, paddle and rat-house, until 
he stood to mid-legs in water. 

“You'll have to hurry,” he called, 
“or my feet’ll be fast in the mud!” 

I worked the canoe around a little 
farther; gave the rope a flirt upward, 
with a swoop sidewise, and looped the 
willow stumps fairly at their base. 
Then I began, frantically, working back 
toward Aleck. But the rope, no longer 
handled at both ends, of course, caught 
upon the bogs. As I wriggled about, 
too, the canoe began filling and Aleck 
was shouting for help. 

We had planned making a kind of 
bridge by tying both ends of the rope 
around the dugout at the edge of the 
bog. Seeing this could not be done, I 
shouted to Aleck to pull himself across 
to the willows hand over hand and I 
would do the same. 1 had hardly 
finished speaking when there was a tug 
at the rope, and pulling against each 
other and the willows and bogs, we 
scrambled for dear life over the shaking 
mire and peat. 

I could not see Aleck, but was going 
famously and had come within a dozen 
yards of the willows, when my legs sank 
in a strip of soft mire and roots, and 
strain as I might, I could not pull them 
out. The more I struggled the firmer I was stuck. 

J threw one arm over a bog and tried with the 
other hand to free my feet. I worked in a fury 
of fright, sinking deeper and also feeling my bog 
give way. The water rose around me and | saw 
that a whole section of bog was going down with 
me. 

Then 1 heard Aleck shouting: ‘Lie still, 1 
tell you—perfectly still, till I can cut a club!” 

Above the tops of thin grass I could see the 
crown of his bare head, as he bent at work 
among the willow stubs. 1 lay, for what seemed 
a frightful space of time, slowly, steadily sinking 
into the mire pit. Then Aleck spoke again. 

“Is your rope tight around you ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes! yes!” 1 gasped. 

Presently 1 felt the loop tighten suffocatingly 
upon my chest, and then, inch by inch, fighting 
to keep my face out of mud and water, I was 
drawn out of my pit, until I could again help 
with my legs. Aleck, clever river-lad, had 
“snub-twisted”’ me out of the last deadly gripe of 
the Scrogs, by using his club as a Jever and one 
of the willows as a fulcrum. 

A moment later we stood by the willows, a 
pair of hatless, beslimed but joyful youngsters— 
free and safe, after five days in the Scrogs! 

At home they had hunted the herd ground over 
for us, and then, recalling certain preparation 
and fluster on the morning of our departure, they 
had felt certain that my city cousin had coaxed 
me to run away. They were doing their best to 
find us, but no one had dreamed of looking in 
the Scrogs. 
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Current Topics. 


The newspaper record of wills attests, 
increasingly, that men of wealth are very many 
of them obeying the apostolic injunction to be 
“rich in good works 








Electricity makes heat, light and 
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and temporary detail of fashion, is to establish | 
a new “philosophy of clothes” which only the | 


author of “Sartor Resartus™ could characterize | 


us it deserves, 


The law's delay is a proverbial illus- 
tration of deferring a settlement, but a wheel- . 
man reports a prospective procrastination which 
matches it. Receiving his bicycle ina battered 
condition at the end of a railway journey, the 
sareastic baggageman thus described the process: 
of obtaining satisfaction for dam 
report it to the station ayent, the station agent 
will report it to the general passenger azent, 
the general passenger agent will report it to the 
master of baggage, the master of baygage will} 





















COMPANION. 


and at its turning point moves slowly, but after-! seems a large reduction, but it represents only a 
ward starts off with accelerated speed northeast- | little more than three per cent. of the whole 
ward toward Europe. | cotton area, and has been more than offset, 
The recent hurricane was remarkable because | apparently, by an increased yield per acre. 
it had the slowest motion of any during the past ‘The United States produces now nearly three 
ears. Undoubtedly there have been very | times as much cotton as it produced in the four 
‘like it among the five hundred that are on| years preceding the Civil War. So large ar 
record since the first voyage of Columbus. ‘The , increase in the product could not fail to have an 
great blizzard of New York in March, 1888, had | effect on prices. ‘The world’s cotton: supply, 
a similar interesting stationary point and oscil- | moreover, has been increased by the cotton grown 
lated for two days in the neighborhood of Long; in India, Egypt, and more recently in Central 
Island. ‘The present Iurricane remained for| Asia. But there has been an increase in the 
two days off the North Carolina coast. The! demand also; and we are selling abroad fifty pex 
storm of October, 1877, in northern Italy, was. | cent. more cotton and one hundred per cent. more 
approximately stationary for seven days. | cotton cloths than ten years ayo, Every new 
As science does not at present indicate when | opening for American cotton goods, in the “far 
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power interchangeable. This is strikingly 
sugyested by the arrangement which a deaf and 
dumb couple have in their home for receiving | 
signals. Wherever electrie buttons were intended 
to ring bells, they have been made to turn on: 
lights instead. In this way callers make their 
presence known. 


report it to the claim departinent, then it will go 
before the directors, and in a few years, sir, you 
will receive a call from the counsel of the com- 
pany asking you what proof you have that the 
wheel was not in the same condition when put 
aboard the train.” 





‘ oe. 
The inability of manufacturers tu secure ' 
enough iron to fill their orders recalls the fact | 
that the upper peninsula of Michigan, once so! 
despised that Michigan and Wisconsin both tried | 
to be rid of it, contains some of the richest iron 
and copper mines in the world, — Its timber, also, 
has made fortunes of millions, while it has helped 
furnish a tonnage through the Sault Canal greater ; 
than that of the Suez. | 
ae | 
Ninety thousand children were in-/ many s i 
structed in sewing in the public schools of | the four provinces of the island. 
New York City last year. The value of such | One is the organization of the United Irish 
teaching, in inculeating neatness, precision and , League under the leadership of William O" Brien, 
economy, can be seen by a single contr one of Mr. Parnell’s former lieutenants. It is a 
“What is that sharp thing with a hole at one’ new association which the political supporters of 
end!" recently inquired a girl at a vacation | Mr. Dillon, Mr. Redmond and Mr. Healy are 
school, She had never seen a needle befor 
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lace of. 
wesafe t 





rose-sweet sin! 
‘art that does not enter in! 


British Weekly. 
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New Signs in Ireland. 


RISH polities have fallen into the background 
since the failure of the Home Rule agitation 
and the death of Mr. Gladstone. ‘There are 











end to dissensions and jealonsies. Since the 

when they have holes?’ asked the patient leaders of factions have been unable to agree 

teacher. “Throw them away, of course, What | upon a common course of action, Mr. O'Brien is 

else could she do with them?" ‘urging the Irish people to take up the unity 
—— | problem and solve it for themselves, 

To sneer at newly rich people is ee The United Irish League is rapidly 
common. It is not always merited. A beautiful | its branches in town and country. Wherever its 
young woman was recently overheard at aj meetings are held good feeling is produced by 
fashionable watering-place amusing sume friends | the cordial co-operation of local politicians who 
by comments upon their fellow-boarders. “And | have been bitterly assailing one another. ‘The 
yet,” added her sister, yravely, “the wife of | League is quietly operating to bring unity out of 
the Keeley-cure patient had a cheerful courage | discord in Trish councils. 
in her eyes; the patent-medicine man who is | Another sign of a reaction is the interest taken 
worth so much money was tender to the awkward | in local government since the passage of the 
wife he had courted in their poverty, and that | Salisbury Mini: reform act. 
rich, overdressed summer girl saved a child from | ment in Ireland has passed out of the hands of 
drowning only last week.” The sudden sobering | the large Iandowners and is now controlled by 
of the young faces—careless, not malicious—was | the tenant-farmers, laborers and artisans. The 
the best comment upon both the sneer and its | Nationalists are now responsible for local admin- 


“What does your mother do with your cloth 














ns, however, of a renewal of activity in: 


| joining as a practical instrument. for putting an | 


toultiplying © 


County govern. | 


| storms are about to staud still, the world must 
| be content with the present Hof forecastin: 
i The next generation may do better than this. 
Science and art are still progressing. Mean- 
while, when one sees the hurricane signal 
remember that caution is wiser than rashness. 
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SUFFERING AND DEATH. 
Knowledge through suffering entereth, 
Aid love fs perfected by death, : 
Selected. 
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Slavery Once More. { 
HURTY 
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X years after the promulgation 


of the emancipation proclamation — of 
President LineolIn, the American flay 
“once more waves over slave The United 








States has annexed a “kingdom’'—that of Sulu— | 
in the Philippines, and with it annexed a small 
slave population. By the treaty negotiated with 
the sultan of the country, the skives do not. 
become free by their passage under the American | 
flag. They are to remain slaves indefinitely. | 
‘The only right gained by them as the result of 
' this treaty is that of purchasing their freedom at 
| the “market price for slaves" in that part of the 
i world. 

‘This incident does not prove that the American 
Republi¢ accepts the principle of slavery in the 
| Malay seas, while rejecting it in .\merica. It! 
loes show that our government simply intends , 
\ to hold a protectorate over the Philippines. Its! 

attitude. broadly stated, is that of protection to: 

the people of the Sulu Islands, It will not 
‘assume independent political authority over | 
them, or obtrusively interfere in their habits of | 
life. ‘Their development in civil government, | 
and in better modes of living, will be sought by I 
unpresuming processes of education, but the, 
| arbitrary domination of a conqueror is offensive | 
: tothe government's sense of consistency with the / 
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East’ or elsewhere, benetits the American cotton- 


' grower, 


The position of Southern farmers who rise 
cotton is better, as a rule, than it was some time 
wo. ‘They are reducing their indebtedness: 
they are raising nore of their own supplies nd 
they have learned to practise economies and to 
use improved methods which leave a small 
margin of profit even when prices are disappoint 
ingly low. 
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Talk and Heredity. 


HERE is a strong fibre of common sense and 

shrewdness in the negro eharacter which 
otten helps the old colored people to keep 
the too ambitious young folk within bounds. 

General Nichols of Louisiana told the other day 
of the return to a plantation of a young fellow 
who had just completed his college course. He 
aired his opinions on various subjects for ad. or 
two, surrounded by awestruck, silent nexroes. 
At last Uncle Jacob, a gray old negro, interposed, 
solemnly: 

“Tve been listenin’ to yoh, Odolphus, foh two 
days, an’ it's my opinion dat yoh talk an’ yoh talk 
an’ yoh talk, but yoh doan’ reach into de stomach 
ob yoh subject; an’ yob argufy an’ yoh argufy, 
Dut yoh doan’ locate!” 

Many orators with lighter skins and more pre- 
tensions than Adolphus could apply these homely 
hints to their arguments with good effect. 

Another wise old “uncle” lately listened tn 
silence to a discussion on the divers social claims 
to distinction of several educated men and women 
of his race. The meimbers of one family boasted 
of descent from wealthy mercbants in the West 
Indies; others claimed kinship with a well-known, 
negro. politic: still othe serted that their 
aucestors never bad been slaves, but always were 
free. 

At last he spoke. “Chillun,” said he, with a 
rap of his cane, “I doan’ know nothin’ ‘bout yoh 
ancestry, as yoh call it, but I do know that when 
Lust to spend weeks in de maple woods a-b'ilin’ 
down de serrup, When mal he come an’ ’spect de 
row ob kettles, he neber say, ‘Unele Garge, how 



























spirit and principles that animate our people and" hixh was de tree dat dis come out ob? or eben, 


gentle reproof. 


“Tam proud,” says a member of Con- 
gress who is of German birth, “to be called an 
Anglo-Saxon, or to be classed with Anglo | 
Saxons.” His feeling, as explained by himself, + 
is most commendable, “Anglo-Saxon” does not, 
in its applied and commonly accepted sense, refer | 
to birth or blood or race, but to the languie | 
which we use and the civilization which we; 
enjoy. 





For Saxon, or 1 
Teuton, or Celt, 


e, or Norman we, 
whatever we be, 





if we have entered into the inheritance of En;lish | 
speech and are imbued with the genius of the 
civilization and the institutions which find in it} 
their expression, are all Anglo-Saxons, 


The United States Government is an 
extravagant book-publisher. © About) eighteen 
years ago it began the compilation of the records | 
of the Union and Confederate Armies, olticially 
known as the Rebellion Record More than 
one hundred and twenty volumes have already 
been printed at a cost of nearly three million 
dollars, and the series is not yet complete. Few 
persons would question the historical value of 
this great work, but 1 might doubt. the | 
wisdom of so free a distribution of the volumes | 
at public expense. In country publi libraries ! 
the books are rarely used enongh to pay for the | 
space they fill. In Lisbon, N. H., for example, | 
the librarian relates this incident: A small boy | 
stood before the hundred massive volumes and 
said, “My, wouldn't I like to read them!” The 
pennission was speedily granted. The boy took | 
one of the books from the shelf, but for sume 
reason did not carry itaway, “That.” concluded , 
the librarian, ‘is the only call for these books 
that ] can remember in years to have had.” 
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The refusal of some ultra-fashionable 
London hotels to receive at dinner guests | 
not arrayed in what is conventionally known as | 
“evening dress" raises some interesting ques- | 
tions. The legal issues involved will presently | 
be determined ina court of justice, some of the 
excluded) persons having begun suits on the; 
ground that a licensed public house is under ! 
obligations to entertain any guests who are 
of decent dress and demeanor, ‘There certainly 
seems to be a moral obligation to the sa 
Tt is true that the courts and general opinion’ 
sustained a hotel recently in rejecting gues ad. 
in an outlandish and offensive manner. But to 
object to those who are merely wearing after | 
six o'clock the same clothes--decent and even 
fashionable —which they wore before that hour, 















and who thus do not conform to an arbitrary ; because of the dryness of the air over the land, | cotton have been planted for other crops. Thi 
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istration and taxation in all counties except those 
of the northern belt. 

The new councils have taken up the improve 
ment of the roads and other details of local 
business, and are seeking to benefit the artisans 
of the towns and the small farmers and laborers | 
in the country. 

The movement in favor of unity and. the 
intense interest taken in local administration 
indicate a more practical and wholesome condi- 
tion of Trish politic Each is a good sign full of 
promise for the distracted island. 
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West Indian Hurricanes. 


ORTO RICO devastated, Guadeloupe, 
Montserrat: and St. Croix. in) ruins—, 
such is the record of one day's work of | 

the recent West Indian hurricane. This hurri- 

cane has now disappeared, but others are doubt- | 
less still to come, as about three occur eve var’, 

Every man along our Athutic coast who read | 

the Weather Bureau notices, knew on August 7th 

that the hurricane was threatening Guadeloupe, 
and that within a week it would reach our 

Atlantic States. Thus time and information: 

were given by which some provision could be! 

nade against destruction by wind or wave, rain 
or lightning. ‘To this foreknowledge unfortu- | 
nately man cannot add the power to destroy the | 
hurricane. Tle must simply do best to. 
prevent local disaster and abide by the results. | 

A hurricane’s action is less intense, but zreater 
in quantity, than ten thousand of our Western 
tornadoes. Hurricanes begin in the Atlantic 
between the coast of Brazil on one side and that 
of Senegambia on the other, but vot a single 
hurricane has ever yet been traced back to its 
exact beginning. 

This region is peculiarly liable to calms, during 
which the air becomes both overheated and 
overladen with moisture. If, now, a stream of 
cooler air tlows in, either from Brazil as a south- 
wind, or from the tradewind region, or 
possibly even from the interior of Africa as a 
northeast harmattan wind, then the uplifted, 
buoyant air must rise, forming cloud aud rain, 
and the whirl begius. The diurual rotation of 
the earth favors the continuance of this whirl, 
and the whirling mass soon bezins to move 
forward toward the west or northwest. 

Its motion depends upon the distribution of 
temperature and moisture in the winds that feed 
it. and ranges from two to four hundred miles 
per day until it reaches the American coast 
between latitudes twenty degrees and thirty 
devees, It then turns northward, principally , 






































underlie our national life. No one can doubt 
that, if the Sulu archipelago remains under the 
Stars and Stripes, slavery will ultimately be abol- + 
ished there by the educated assent of the people. 
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Welcome to the Hero. ' 


HE American) Republie has informally 
T decreed a triumph to the hero of Manila 
Bay. It will lack some of the features of 

such triumphs as Rome decreed to her consul- 
generals returning from successful campaigns. 
No captives will be dragged at his chariot | 
wheels. There will be no trains of slaves, no | 
soldiers loaded with spoils. Peace-loving Aimer- | 
ica and bellicose Kome present different forms 
of national life, and ditferent aspects of human , 
character. | 
Our great adiniral is expected to arrive in New ; 
York on the 28th of this month. On the next! 








North River. Sixteen war-vessels will escort | 
Dewey's squadron to a point opposite Grant's | 


tomb: and they will be followed by a great ! 





| flotilla of steam yachts and steamboats. , 


Itis expected that the President, the governors | 
of inost. of the states, and a great many of the; 
prominent functionaries of the nation and the | 
states and cities, will be present to do honor to 
the hero of a naval exploit that must live in future ! 
history, because its etfects will be felt in the 
world’s affairs for generations yet to come. ‘The 
details of the great reception are too full to be 
given here. 

It will be a memorable occasion fur all who } 
participate in it. But no genuine American will 
be absent in spirit from the homecoming wel- 
come, or fail to give a mental tribute of adimira- 








‘tion to the wise and intrepid admiral whose 







nd deeds have won the respect and 
of the world. 


spirit 
applaus 
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The Cotton Crop. 


STATISTICIAN who is recoznized as a 

A high authority has estimated the coming 

cotton crop at twelve million bales, ‘The 

figure is not universally accepted, but if it should 

be reached, the crop will be the largest in the! 
history of the country. 

‘This is somewhat surprising, because the low 
prices which have prevailed of late years have 
Jed some cotton-growers to reduce the acreage 
devoted to that staple, and to grow more wheat 
or tobacco, Altogether, about three-quarters of 
aillion acres which were formerly devoted to 
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“Whah is de tree dat dis come out ob?" but just, 
“What kine ob su is it?’ 

Some of our “Colonial Dames” and “Sons of the 
Revolution" might without personal detriment 
heed the words of this humble preacher, and 
consider the value of the sugar, rather thap the 
height of the tree from which it flowed. 
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After Many Days. 


V ERY one knows by heart the “little candle” 
line and its mate, "So shines a good deed 
in a naughty world.” 

The doer of the deed can never Know just how 






far its candle shines; and the wish to know—if that 
is one's only motive—will, as Mr. Gladstone once 
said, “taint bis virtuous actions at their very 








souree, But sometimes unselfish service sends 
back @ grateful gleam to its author long after be 
bas forgotten it. 

A merchant once told Wendell Phillips that 
when he stood at his mother’s garden gate, a boy 





:day there will be a great naval parade in the | mad with his passion for the sea, and she bade 


him farewell, she made him solemnly proinise 
that he would “never drink.” 

He had kept his promise, and not only steered 
clear of the sailor's temptation, but through all 
the years of his after-life had never broken his 
pledge. 

“Yesterday,” be went on to say, ‘a man forty 
years old came into my counting-room ald asked 
if Lremembered him, Idid not; and he told me 
that long ago, when he was drunk on shipboard, 
and being kicked about the deck, I had put bim 
into my berth to sleep off the effects of the liquor, 
and when he was sober I told him the story of my 
mother at the garden gate. My kindness bad 
dohim, be said. He was now @ shipmaster 
in New York, and he begged me to come and see 
him.” 

John B. Gough, riding one day in Scotland 
from Ladybank Junction to Auchtermuehty in a 
one-horse cab, noticed that the driver kept leaning 
forward ina strange way, bolding his handkerchief 
to the side of bis face. 

Inquiries if he had the toothache brought out 
the explanation: “It’s pretty cold, and the glass 
is out of this cab window,” said the man, “and 
I'm trying to keep the wind away from you.” 

“Well, thank you,” said Mr. Gough; “but why 
should you stick your head into that hole on my 
aecount, ny dear fellow? Lnever saw you before. 

“T bave seen you before,” said the man, “I 
was a@ tipsy ballad-singer, and used to go round 
with a half-starved wife and a baby in her arms, 
and oftentimes the wife earried a black eye. I 
heard you speak in Edinburgh, and you told me 
Twas aman. TI went out determined, by God's 
help, I would be a man. T've got a good home 
now, and happy wife and children. God. bless 
von, sir! I'd stick my head into any bole wider 
h nif *twould do you any good.” 

In 1x64 several wounded Union and Confederate 
soldiers Tay in a farmhouse dn Shenandoah Vaule 
and 4 Southern motherpeameythere every day 
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to nurse her 80> She brought him beef tea, 
which she had procured With great difficulty, for 
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taken part In gathering the mushrooms knew 
nothing about them, and that there might be 


Northern sotdiers had burned her home and her | poiyonous fungi in the collection. 


property was swept away. 

Lying in the next cot, a Yankee soldier watched 
with eager, hungry eyes while she fed her boy, 
and Christian pity finally triumphed in her enemy's 
behalf. She gave him part of the precious broth, 
and then tenderly bathed his face and hands. 

Years afterward, the son of a Northern senator 
came from his Virginia vacation, bringing a new 
acquaintance. It was the ouly living son of the 
lady who had nursed her soldier in the Shenandoah 
farmhouse. She had made every sacrifice to 
educate him for a civil engineer, but being poor 
and without influence, he had never been able to 
secure a good position. 

The senator found the man well qualified, and | 
obtained for him a satisfactory position. Enclosed | 
with the necessary papers, he forwarded a letter 
to the Southern mother, saying: 


This reflection so affected the company that 
all the people present, with the exception of | 
Cherbuliez, declined to partake of the dish. He | 
alone attacked it, with gusto. 

Thereupon Buloz showed sudden and intense 
alarm, 

“Cherbuliez! Cherbuliez! What are you about?” 
he exclaimed. ‘Remember that you haven’t fin- 
ished your story in the Revue!” i 

Greatly to his relief, the inushrooms turned out 
to be innocuous, and the story was finished. 





ANALYSIS OF INSTINCT. 


An English traveller in northern Russia, telling 
how he made his way through a forest after a fall 


| of snow simply by keeping that side of the tree to 


“IT was the wounded soldier to whom you gave | which the snow clung always in the same relation 


that bowl of broth.” 
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HOW A CROSS WAS WON. 


The really brave man’s story about his own 
deeds is always modest. Not infrequently he is 
unable to give any account of them which is 
satisfactory to his hearers. The reporters who 
“interviewed” soldiers wounded on San Juan hill 
had a hard time in getting “stories” from them. 
One such soldier said: 

“There isn’t a thing to tell. I only went up 
there, with a lot of other chumps, and got shot. 
I didn’t even have sense enough to know it when I 
was shot.” 

Not long agoa French chroniqnreur—Montmirail 
of the Paris Gaulois—encountered Ina little village 
of the south of France a gardener, who wore, 


| of two ways. 


to his course, is led to examine how it !s that a 
savage gains the instincts of his race. 


We often hear of “the instinct of direction,” as 
we may call it, possessed so marvellously by 
savage raccs. People profess to explain it in one 
It is elther said that the Indian 
actually does take note of the sun, the wind, the 
lay of the land, or the course of the streams,— 
which, as a fact, it Is often, in the dense forest, 
impossible for him to do,—or else it is set down 
simply as “instinct,” and this, although it is 
nearer the mark, is, in a sense, to beg the question. 

Instinct, however it may be in the case of 
animals, is here, no doubt, hereditary experience. 
The sun, the wind, the streams are influences, 
but only that. The Indlan does not consciously 
observe them. Just as you, using an experience 
gained in dayllent, can follow without hands in 
the dark a winding staircase between the balus- 
ter and the wall, so with the Indian in his forest. 

His “observation” is entirely subjective, an 
unconscious impression, the sum of small influ- 
ences, to which, by heredity, his senses are alive, 


pinned on his clean Sunday blouse, the ribbon of | 28 the retina to light pictures. In the same way 


the Legion of Honor. Naturally, the newspaper 
man desired to know how he got it. The gardener, | 
who, like many of his trade, seemed to be a silent 
man, Was averse to meeting an old and wearisome 
demand, but finally he began: 

“Oh, I don’t know how I did get it! I was at 
Bazeilles with the rest of the battery. All the 
officers were killed; then down went all the 
non-commissioned officers. Bang! bang! bang! 
By and by all the soldiers were down but me. I 
had fired the last shot, and naturally was doing 
what I could to stand off the Bavarians. 

“Well, a general came, and says he, ‘Where’s 
your officers?’ 

“All down,’ says I. 

“*Where’s your gunners?’ says he. 

“ ‘All down but me,’ says I. 

“‘And you’ve been fighting here all alone?’ 
says he. 

“IT couldn’t let °em come and get the guns, 
could I? I says; and then be up and put this 
ribbon on me, probably because there was nobody 
else there to put it on.” 
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HIS REWARD. 


Among the stories of that former governor of ; 
Texas familiarly known as ‘‘Sam” Houston, is 
more than one amusing tale. 

There was a financial agent of the penitentiary 
who had warmly opposed the election of Gov- 
ernor Houston, but was particularly anxious to 
retgin his own pleasantly lucrative position. 
Consequently the governor was soon in receipt 
of a petition in which the man’s years of faithful 
service and special qualifications for the place 
were set forth in glowing terms by himself. 

The governor sent for him, and said, gravely: 
“It appears from this petition that you have been 
in the penitentiary eight years?” 

“T have,” was the reply. 

“And during that time you have performed | 
faithfully every duty that bas come in your way, | 
to the best of your ability?” 

“I have,” answered the agent, his courage , 
swiftly rising. 

“Then, sir,” said the governor, with the air of | 
one conferring a priceless favor, “I pardon you 
out!” 
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A WISE CRITIC. 

The late Francisque Sarcey was for forty yearsa 
figure of great prominence in French literary life. 
As a critic of the drama, he was looked upon as 
one having authority, and praise from him meant 
success to the struggling playwright. 


I had not conseiously remarked the lay of the 
snow on the trees, yet the fact kept me from 
going astray. 


GALLIFET AND WILLIAM L 


The Marquis de Gallifet, who has the war 
portfolio in the present French ministry, played a 
gallant part in the Franco-Prussian War, and his 
old enemies have always held him in the greatest 
respect. One autumn in the eighties, the cavalry 
hero received a special invitation from the old 
emperor to attend the manceuvres of the German 
army. 


His majesty treated his guest with the most 
exquisite courtesy and consideration, and at table 
placed him at his right hand. 

Speaking of it afterward, says the London 
Chronicle, the emperor said he had felt inclined 
to repeat what Frederick the Great once said to 
the Austrian Marshal Daun on meeting him after 
the Seven Years’ War. The marshal was for 
taking his place at table opposite the king, but 
Frederick exclaimed: 

“No, that will never do; come and sit beside 
me; I know only too well what it is te have you 
om the other side!”” 


MADAME PATTI’S SUBSTITUTE. 


To some persons a poor singer may be better 
than no singer at all, but the least musical person 
cannot fail to perceive the irony of the situation 
described below: 


an Englishman of letters chanced upon a sinal! 
town which, to his surprise, he found extensivel 
filled with announcements of a concert at whic! 
Madame Patti was to appear. 

The price of admission to the back of the hall 
being the extremely moderate one of threepence, 
he hastened to secure a seat. After a lon; 
interval of waiting, the manager stepped forward, 
remarking: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I regret to say that 
Madame Patti is unable to appear to-night. In 
order, however, to save you from disay intment, 
I have arranged that Miss Arabella Jones, of our 
town of Ballyslackguthery, shall favor you with 
a song!” 


A WALK TO THE INKSTAND. 


In place of a palette, G. F. Watts, the famous 
English painter, who js now over eighty, uses a 
white slab, fixed to a modelling beneh, to catch 
the full strength of the light, and he clatms to 
find many advantages in walking to it from his 
easel for each brusbful of color. 

This reminds a writer in a London newspaper 
of Lord Palmerston’s expedient for coercing 
himself into a little regular daily exercise. 

It was his custom when in government positions. 


to have his inkstand placed ‘upon a table several 
| yards away from the desk at which he worked, so. 


His criticisms were honest, fearless and inde- | that he had to walk several paces for each dip of 


pendent, and it is remembered of him that he 
refused the honor of. belonging to the French 
Academy, lest he should come under obligation to ; 
favor the plays written by other members. 

Sarcey’s good sense was often put to the test. 
One day a friend came rushing into his room, 
waving a paper. 

“What is the matter?” inquired the critic. 

“Here’s some one,” cried the other, “who bas 
been calling you ‘an imbecile’ in print! Are you 
going to challenge him?” 

Sarcey smiled. ‘Certainly not,” he replied. “I 
owe him my thanks. The public will soon forget 
the word ‘imbecile,” and will only remember 
having read my name.” 


—___+«»—____ 


UP TO THE MUSHROOM’S MOUTH. 


One of the stories of the late Victor Cherbuliez. 
the French-Swiss man of letters, illustrates finely 








ink. 

He attributed his maintenance of sturdy health 
and jaunty manner, under the trying conditions 
of office routine, to this simple practice, as also 
his habit of performing all work standing. 


SOCIAL GOSSIP. 


Undue stress is sometimes laid on trifles, even 
in a great newspaper’s society news, but English 
small town gossip, to judge by the following 
example, taken from the Cornhill Magazine, 
must be infinitely more amusing to philosophers 
in general. 


In its “News from Our Villages,” which a county 
paper prints, this delightful item appeared : 

“Last Thursday rt. Thomas Blank, farm 
laborer, killed a pig weighing —— stone. She 
was indeed a splendid specimen of the ‘porcine’ 
species; we are informed that, in spite of ber 
ereat size, she was able to walk in and out of | 
er sty to the last.” 1 
The pathos that lies in those three last words, 








the true spirit of the publisher. Buloz, the editor | «to the last,” is something to touch all feeling 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, once had at his | hearts. 


country house in Savoy a numerous company of 
literary people, one of whom was Cherbuliez. 
Cherbuliez contributed regularly, every other 


UNCONSCIOUS HUMORISTS. i 


year, a novel to the columns of the Rerve, and| The unconscious humors of journalism are often | 


a story of his was at that time running in the 
periodical. 
The guests had been out for a walk, and bad 


amused themselves with gathering mushrooms, | 


which were cooked for dinner. As the company 
were sitting down, it occurred to one of the party 















Once when travelling in the north of Ireland, , § 





’ more amusing than the best efforts of the “funny 
men.” 


i <A rural paper not long ago contained this 
| statement: . 
“Our friend, B. K. Jones of H Street, is seriously 
sick. He is being attended twice aday by Doetor 
Smith in consultation with Doctor White, there- 





that undoubtedly some of the people who had 


fore his recovery is in grave doubt.” | 
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M. C. HENLEY’S CELEBRATED 


ROLLER SKATES. 


¥ Get ready for the boom in roller 
skating. Send 4 cts. in stamps for 75- 
page catalogue to HENLEY BICYCLE & 
OLLER SKATE WORKS, Richmond, Ind. 
P93: 


8,025,454cattle, sheep and hogs purchased in 1898 
Swift's 
Premium Hams 
and Breakfast Bacon 


have been awarded 
highest honors at international exhibitions 


Silver Leaf Lard 
Jersey Butterine 
Beef Extract and 


Cotosuet 
are other choice specialties, made in sanitary work- 
rooms under United States Government Inspection 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City 
St. Louis St. Joseph 



















a2 Flat-Ended Teeth 


With circular biting edges, that smooth out wrin- 
kles, remove dust-caps, cleanse theskin in the bath, 
open the pores, and give new life to the whole hody. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber Brushes 


Are all made thie way. It’stheright way. Millions 
in.use. Batley’s name on every brush. Accept no 
others. of imitations. (Agents wanted.) 


Fousd at all Dealers, or seat oa Receipt of Price. 
Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush, © 50 
Bailey's Complexion Soap... es 10 

i and Shampoo Brush  :75 
Hubber Bath and Fiesh 
Balley’s ubber Toilet Brushiinrze) | :50 
Bailey's Rubber Tollet Brash (small) :25 
Halley's Rubber Glove Cleaner... :10 


Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Bloch Adjustable 
Reclining Chair. 


Firty changes of position. 
So simple that a child can 
adjust tt. Upholstered in ve- 
jours or corduroy, 
For $14.70 we 
will deliver one 
free anywhere 
east of the 


Doll Go-Carts 


25c, to B10. A line of 
Doll Carriages and Go-Carts 
that are exact miniatures 
of our finest and best larye- 
sized goods. Send for cata 





Reclining 
Go-Cart 
which is really a com- 
bined Carriage and Go- 
Cart. Aremarkable pat- 
ented = tmprovement; 
works automatically. 
Prices, 85 to $20. 
Send for catalogue. 


PHILA. BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY, 
318 and 735 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


hamelin 


Same chanr, 
another 


Acase of bad health that FLLP-A.N-§ 
in 
g, and protong Iife, One gives relief 
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Doll’s Furniture 


PALMER'S PATTERNS” 
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SOMETHING NEW FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Printed on muslin. In beautiful designs, marked 
where to cut out and sew together. Une paste- 
board for the backs, and cotton for the filling. A 
pleasant and beneficial employment for the Lit 
One at Home. 

Full directions accompany each set. Every part 
fits accurately. achild can make them up. The result 
being @ Beautiful and indestructible Toy. 


PARLOR SUITS BEDROOM SUITS 
OF 6 Pieces OF 3 Pieces 


Por Sate by all Retailers at 35c. Per Saite 


If you are unable to procure them from your 


retailer The Art Fabric Co. will send by mail, 
Prepaid, on receipt of abuve amount. 

Have you seen our life size Rag Doll? 
Twoand ahalf feet high; by mail, 50 cents. 


ART FABRIC CO.. 36 White St., N. Y. 
Trade Supplied by 


Ask Your Dealer 
for the 


Stockings. 


These stockings are the best that the very best 
can produce, The best material, the best machin- 
ery, the best Iabor, and the newest and beat ideas, 

it’s the way Shawkunit stockings feel,fit,look and. 
wear, that proves their superiority — that makes 
them indispensable after once worn. The color- 
ings used are warranted absolutely fast. 

Always Buy From Your Dealer When You Can. 

Have you seen our catalogue containing description 
of over 80 different styles and colorings 1n cotton, 

isles, merino, wool, linens, and cushmeres? If not, 
same will be furnished free for the asking. 










Our extra fine gauge, light weight cotton stock- 
ing in dainty strfe effects is one of the season’s 


most popu patterns. 1, black with 
stripes, A 2, black with cardinal stripes, and 
black with light blue stripes. | Stzes ‘9 to 11; 


35 Centsa palr, or six pairs for @2.00. Assorted 

or single colors. Specify size and colors when 

ordering. Sent prepaid to any address in U. 8. 
See catalogue for terms and prices. 


THE SHAW STOCKING CO., 3 Shaw St., Lowell, Mase. 





There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 








For 334 x 3% Pictures, 


ia 


sacs Eastman 8 light: 
TOO! cartri 
ind can be loaded in 
P daylight. 
Fine achromatic lens, safety shutter, 
, set of three stops and socket for tripod 


screw. Well made and covered with 
leather. No extras,no bothersome plate 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Catalogues Sree of dealers Rochester, N. Y. 


or by marl, 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish, which means 
UP-TO-DATE; that 


is, labor-saving, brilliant in effect, no dust 
and noodor. It makes a rusty old stove look 
as good as new in a minute. Put up in 


paste, cake or liquid form. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 





Is an it 


THE WATCH QUESTION 


t one. Time's measurements must be 


accurate, or they are valueless. 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 


are the hichest type of time Recorders. Over e! 





Enilione have beer produced is the past third of a 


century since ‘* Elgins’’ began to be. 
The World’e Standard, 
Elgin watches are sold In all sizes by Jewelers everywhere. 


An Elgin watch always baa the word *E} 


gin’? engraved on 


the worke—fully guaranteed. Our new booklet, free to all 
who write, is of universal interest. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, I. 





HARDT & LINDGENS, 58 Green St., N. Y. 
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Mine eyes and this far-distent 
Ieee. whene'er my thought ¢ 
Your old, serene, familiar shapes. 








Each Iasome willow-tree that dips 
Into the stream her golden whips, 
The sassafras beside the wate 
Where twilight strollers linger late; 





The hemlock groups, that dimly hold 
Their own ugainst the noondiy gold; 
The maple lines, that give the view 
A green or luninous avenue; 











Those oldest apple-trees, whose forms 
Have braved a hundred years of storms, 
face ax Mithe and free 

their second cent 












The younger orchard’s heavy edge, 

Framed in the honey locust hedge: 
Fruit-tlushed, snow-burdened, or bloom-bright, 
They come to my home-longing sight; 


The billowy woods across the road, 
Where all the winds of heaven strode, 
And sang in every towering stem— 
Would that I were at home with then! 


For under these down-bending boughs 
A thousand tender memortes hou: 





Oh, while your old compantons ream, 
Your peace be theirs, green boughs of home! 










Yates 
ES BY! BENJAMIN 'F'LEGGETT 

In the old brown barn by the shaded wall, 

With moas-grown shingles, and chinks that stare 


At the blue of sky, or the stars o’er all, 
In the solemn hush of the evening air, 


There the swallows build where the eaves slope low, 
And cling and flutter and twitter and call 

From thetr mud-built nests in a plastered row, 
Or preen and croon on the ridge-pole tall. 





In the flush of morn is a flash of wings 

Over the still, gray pool, where the shadows lie, 
Till the downy breasts send the crystal rings 

In widening curves o’er the mirrored sky. 








In through the squares of the windowless loft, 
And out of the gloom to the light they go, 

With a whir of wings and a murimur soft, 
‘While we dream on the fragrant hay below. 


Now over and under the eaves and through, 
‘The steel-blue wings of the wanderers glide, 

With melodies aweet us the year, and new, 
And happy and free ax the world is wide. 








O aweet barn-swallows, I hear your eal 
Your twitter of song and notes of che 

And ! lie again where the sunbeams fi 
Through the moted loft, in a vanished year. 
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Is This God? 


T was one of Victor Hugo’s 
fine thoughts, when he saved 
the life of a mouse and 
quoted the Divine Kindness 
ashis reason: ‘To that little 
being I am Providence. 1 
treat it as, more than once, 

= God has treated me.” 

‘The world has heard of the starving child who 
looked up to her lady benefactor and asked, 
“Are you God’s wife?” Even more affecting, 
not to say startling, in its simplicity, was the 
similar childlike question that surprised Mr. J. 
H. Hanan when last spring he saved nine souls 
adrift in the sinking Caspian. 

Mr. Hanan, a wealthy Englishman, with a 
party of American friends whom he had invited 
to join him in his yacht Sayamore, was return- 
ing from the West Indies when, about half a 
day’s sail north of Bermuda, his lookout sighted 
a floating wreck. 

For his prompt rescue of the famished crew 
and passengers of the little ship he is to receive 
the Albert medal; but deeper than his sense of 
this distinguished honor, the lesson of innocent 
faith that he learned then touched him with its 
revelation and reward. The truth that every 
human helper of human suffering is a represen- 
tative of Divine Providence was brought home to 
him in a way he will never forget. 

For nine days the disabled Caspian had been 
tossing on the pounding waves, carried no one 
knew whither, and despair had come to every 
soul on board—except the captain's wife, Mrs. 
Gordon. As the crew afterward testified, this 
brave woman pryed, and impressed her own 
resolute Christian trust upon her child, Helen 
Sylvia Gordon, a bright little girl of four years. 
Hour by hour she had promised to her: 

“God will save us; He has not forgotten us; 
He will not let us die.” 

When all had been safely transferred from the 
wreck to the deck of the Sagamore Mrs. 
Gordon fell on her knees, weeping for joy, her 
face buried in her hands, while Mr. Hanan held 
her child in his arms. “God has answered my 
prayer !"" was all she could say. 

‘The child nestled closely to Mr. Hanan, sob- 
bing in sympathy. ‘Tears rolled down the strong 
man’s cheeks, and were in the eyes of every one 
on board. Then little Helen looked up to her 
deliverer, and asked : 

“Mamina, is this God?” 





= 





To a reporter of the New York World Mr. | 


Hanan tried to intimate something of his feeling 
when the innocent eyes gazed into his with that 
unexpected question. 

“Talk of medals and rewards!” he said. “As 
for the decoration by Queen Victoria, I shall 
welcome it, of course. Such a tribute is one of 
which any man may be proud. But beyond that, 
und xreater than that, in my mind, is the memory 





THE YOUTH'’S 


| of one thrilling moment—the vibration of grati- 
‘ tude thrown from thankful hearts into my own. 
Jt was the moment when little Helen nestled in 


‘Mamma, is this God?’ ” 





The New Radiophone. 


HE wonders of wireless telegraphy were | 
ch fairly eclipsed at the electrical exibition 

recently held in New York, when a Boston 
inventor gave the first public demonstration of his 
| “radiophone,” and proved the possibility of tele- 
phoning without the use of wires. At one end of 
a long gallery was placed an are light, behind it 
being a conical or parabolic mirror like that used 
| upon searchlights. From each of the two main 
wires that supplied current to the are, short wires 
ran to a transmitter, located in a sound-proof 
booth. 

Four hundred feet away was another parabolic 
mirror, bell-shaped, aimed teh the rays from 
the light. A ring bulb containing a pellet of 
carbonized fibre was fixed in this mirror at the 
point where the focused, and from the bulb 
extended a plass tu connecting with e: se 
Through these, messages spoken into the trans- 
mnitter could be distinctly heard. 

How did the sound travel? The explanation Is 

The are light and the transmitter 


simple enough. 
being connected, current was taken from the light | 


B 


























in proportion to the resistance of the transmitter, | 
this stance varying In accordance with the } 
is of its dfaphragm., The variations in 





ent of the 
in the he 
affected the 


ight produced corresponding 
At yS emitted, and these 
i the fibre in the 
producing vibrations in the column of air 
din the ear-tubes, 
Such are the terms in which the radiophone ts 
i vrocity. Putin the fewest words, 
ns that the beat which 
travel along the beam of light answer the same 
purpose that sound waves do in the case of the 
ordinary telephone. 

How far speech ean thus be transmitted has not 
{been determined, Much depeuds on the power 
(of the light. But if the radiophone can if he 
| space as the experiments seem to show, perhaps | 

we are justified in assuming that some day It) 
may even enable us to communicate with other 
planets. 
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Longfellow’s Advice. 


ADAME DE NAVARRO gives some 
M charming pictures of Longfellow in “A 
Few Memories.” She says that every 
conversation with him led to some good result. 
His first advice to her was: “See some good 
picture,—in nature If possible, or on canvas,— 
hear a page of the best music, or read a great 
| poem daily. You will always find a free half-hour 
! for one or the other, and at the end of the year 
your mind will shine with such an accumulation 
of jewels as to astonish even yourself.” 


“The poet was fond of a good, amusing story, 
and had many to tell out of his own experience, 
He was particularly delighted at the ingenuity of 
an enterprising vender of patent medicine, who, 
vaunting the ‘marvellous effects’ of his drug. no 
doubt in the hope of inspiring the poct, invited 
him to write a verse for the label, promising him 
a percentage on ¢ and a free use of the 
medicine for himnse mily. 

“On one of his birthdays he was astonished at 
seeing a Wagon containing a piano drive up to his 
hou followed by a strange young lady in a 
carriage, The young lady informed the house- 
keeper that she wished the piano to be put in a 
room where it would ‘sound well,’ as she had 
composed a piece of music in honor of the poet's 
birthday, and meant to play it to him on her own 
instrument, 

“Longfellow was a great lover of musi 
Waxner appealed to him strongly. We hear 
several operas together in) Boston after my 
engagement there. He generally arrived before 
us, armed with flowers, and full of delightful 
anticipations. Ou one of these occasions some 
one sent a Inagnificent Douquet to our box. Not 
knowing the donor, I did not take it up. He 
Insisted on my doing so. 

"Put down my simple ones,’ be said, ‘and take 
up these beautiful flowers, It will gratify the 
giver, who is no doubt in the house. Try never 

8 ali opportunity of giving pleasure; it will 
y happier and better.’ 
indness was the keynote of his character. 
No inconvenience to himself was too great if a 
good turn to any one was at the end of it.” 
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Immunity from Fever. 
i; T= world moves fast. but it 1s possible that 





some of its most brilliant discoveries have | 

not gone beyond the simple practices of 
uncivilized peoples. A Jamaica journalist, writ- 
ing in Chambers’s Journal, gives his personal 
| experience of how the Indians of South America 
| not only cure a patient in the most dangerous 
stage of malarial fever, but also, by inoculation, 
insure for many years bis immunity from future 
attacks. Other travellers have had similar expe- 
riences, and ho less an authority than Sir Clements 
Markham has testified to the efficacy of these 
Indian cures. The writer, after long escaping the 
terrible fevers of the country, succuinbed at last. 














ay in my hammock, ravaged by an all- 
consuming fever, with death in sight.” Medical 
aid, supposing it to be of any use, Was not to de | 
had within a fortnight’s journey. A few miles 
from our camp was an Indian settlement. 1, 
had had some dealings with, and won the goc 
| will of, the be: to tell him I wanted 
the services of a peiman, or native doctor, 

“Tt was midnight when the nessenger returned 
with my friend, the old chief 1 the tribal 
‘medicine man By this time I was. t knowing | 
anything of my surroundings. compa 
ions told me afterward that To had air 7 
developed all the well-known symptoms of febrile | 

rse. 
The peiman tended me, administering internal | 
nedies by means of roughly devised but effee- 
tive subcutaneous and other injections. Then 
followed the inevitable mummery, when Twas ! 
; shut up with the peiman, and enough noise was. 
| made to indicate a dozen people inside. 

“At about three o'clock in the morning, when 
the peiman issued forth, and my companions were 
allowed a sight of me, I was sleeping naturally, | 
bathed in profuse perspiration, Which was alread 
moistening the outer folds of the double blanket 
that enveloped me. At eight o'clock T awoke, 
and then slept again for twenty-four hours, the 
peiman from time to time adiniuistering subeuts 
| neous injections. When I finally awoke there | 























































my arms, asking in her childlike simplicity, | | 
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COMPANION. 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1899. 


was not the slightest trace of fever. In three! helping the switehmen attach the dining-car at 


days I was able to be about, and in a week I was 
tit to undertake a long journey.” 

The most we rt of the story, however, 
iman, pleased with the 
d given him, offered to inoculate his patient 
so as to render him proof against all linds of 
“bush” fevers, no matter how much he might be 
exposed to them, for at least a hundred moon: 
If he should contract fever, it would be of the 
mildest kind. 

The traveller went to the settlement and was 
inoculated. The operation consisted of stabbing 
gently Into the left wrist with a buneh of exec 

y the needles plucked from a hard spiny leaf, 
needles being first passed through a flam 
and then dipped in a black liquid. In a short 
time all the well-known symptoins of malarial 
fever developed, then a peculiarly nauseous 
medicine was administered, and a deep sleep 
completed the bus When the patient awoke 
he felt perfectly well except for the smarting of 
his wrist, whicb bad to be bandaged. 

For a long time after this he travelled in some 
of the worst swamps of Central America, under- 
going considerable exposure, including a night 
spent under the trees after the upsetting of his 
the four white men in the boat three 
and two died in twenty-four hours; the 
third returned to the United States witb health 
completely broken. The writer escaped with a 
severe cold. 

Afterward he spent six years about the isthmus 
of Panama, and in that hotbed of fever—Colon— 
never experienced a day's fever. Not until ten 
years after inoculation did a touch of fever come, 
aud then no alarming symptoms were developed. 































































WISHIN GF? 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox Ke 
2 8 ot oe ww Be 





Do you wish the world were better? 
Let me tell you what to do. 

Set a wateh upon your actions, 

Keep them always straight and true. 
Rid your mind of selfish motives, 
Let your thoughts be clean and high, 
You can make a little Eden 

Of the sphere you occupy. 





Do you wish the world were wiser? 
Well, suppose you mi: 
By accumula’ 
In the serap- 
Do not waste one page on folly; 
Live to learn, a ‘arn to live. 
If you want to give men knowledge 
You must get it, ere you give. 









Do you wish the world were happy? 
Then remember day by day 

Just to scatter seeds of kindnens 
As you pass along the way, 

For the pleasures of the many 

May be oft times traced to one, 

As the hand that plants an acorn 
Shelters armies from the sun. 






In Exchange for Treatment. 


HE death of Mr. H. B. Plant reminds a 
T Southern journalist of a quaint story which 

seems to show that the railway magnate, 
like most successful men, had a strong sense of 
humor. “Some years ago,’ the journalist tells 
the New Orleans Times- Democrat, “1 found 
myself pretty nearly penniless in New York. I 
had to go to Jacksonville, and hearing that Colonel 
Wrenn, p nger trafMe manager of the Plant 
System, was in town, I called on him and asked 
for a pa 


“It was a pretty cheeky request, considering 
that Wrenn didn’t know me from Adam, and he 






















ry properly refused me. However, Thad to 
have t iss, so I kept on tackling him, each 
time pr uting some new reasons why the road 
should me to Jacksonville, 


“The t time I called, the clerk wouldn't let 
me in, and handed me one of my cards on which 
Colonel Wrenn had written, ‘Keep this fellow out. 
If he bothers me any more Mil go crazy! 

“That gave me au idea, and Emad 
for Mr. Plant’s private office. ‘Mr. Plant,’ I said, 
‘I wanta pass to rKsonville, Florida.’ 

“The old gentleman looked at me in amazement. 
“On what ground?” he asked. 

“Tn exchange for treating Colonel Wrenn for 
threatened mental trouble,’ Preplied. 

“Mr. 
























Plant's face clouded. ‘What kind of a 
cue sir?’ he demanded, sternly. ‘Colonel 
Wrenn is perfeetly saue, sir, and T won't permit— 





‘but Colonel Wrenn 
sive of lunacy, and 


rdon ine,’ Pinter 
is at this moment apprehe 
believes that_it rests entirely with me to avert 
the attack. Ihave his written statement to that 
effect In my pocket.’ 
















“Let me see it!” Mr. Plant fairly shrieked. 1 
him the card, and got ready to mie ic 
cd. His 


sero, his fae 
pexan to twit 
rand roared with laught 
alled to a clerk, ‘give 

this young inan transportation to Jacksonville 
au charge it to medical treatment for Colonel 
‘remn, 





he 
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Railway Heroes. 


N article on “Heroes of the Railway Ser- 
a vice,” in the Century Magazine, contains 
some excellent stories of heroic adventure, 
Not long ago, says the write 
started on a night run after drawing his month's 
wages from the pay-var. He had witb bim his 
son, a lad of twelve, and when well under’ 
they began cooking their supper on the caboose 
stove, 


The rear brakeman, on watch in the cupola, 
observed that the engine seemed to have unusual 
diticulty in pulling the train. He did not connect 
this fact with the presence of several hoboes on 
top of the cars, who, unknown to him, were 
setting brakes and stalling the tra 

The front door of the caboose tlew open, and 
four masked and armed meu ordered the ocen- 
rants to throw YP their hands. The conduetor 
Jumped to shield his child, seized a coupting-pin 
and smashed a head; but hot until four shots had 

mut and three bullets were in bis body 
Fighting to the last, he fell dead in the doorway. 
The } man was shot inthe arm, and made his 
escape from the ear to the ground. Fearing he 
would give the alarm and cause their capture, 
the bandits tled. 

Then the boy showed that the blood of heroes 
is transmitted to suecceding generations. He 
pulled the body of his father inside, and coolly 
secured his money and wateh. Then, as he } 
noticed that the train was barely moving, it 
oceurred to him that a ond section was close 
in the rear, He knew the brakeman had no 
lantern, ev if he was alive. 

The plucky boy took the red light and the 
torpedoes, dropped off, rin baek, expeeting at 
every step to be shot, and flagged the other train, 

Travellers over the Big Four sometimes wonder 
why a slender volunteer secins so prominent in 


a freight-conductor 



















































one of the terminals, 
the men re 
“Why, that’s Jol 


bunis ‘put in the clea 


If they happen to inquire, 


’8 boy, the conductor those 
that pay-day last year.” 
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Enterprising. 


REQUENT interruptions oy peddlers and 
F agents of all soits are naturally looked 
upon by busy men with anything but 
equanimity. Over the door of a lawyer's office in 
Boston hang a skull and cross-bones, and under- 
neath is the siinple inscription: “This was a book- 
agent.” It is said that the bint bas been of value 
to many subsequent visitors. 


When a man has acquired a national reputation, 
the unwished-for demands upon his time assume 
rming proportions. The persistence of unwel- 
come guests seems to recognize no obstacle. 
Mark Twain once told: Rudyard Kipling an 
amusing story of one of the worst of bis perse- 
eutors, and Mr. Kipling has given it to American 
readers in his recent volume, “From Sea to Sea.” 
“I spend,” said Mark Twain, “nine mouths o} 
every year at Hartford, and people come in and 
eall at all hours. The fifth man, one day, was the 
only one in the crowd who had a card of his own. 
He sent up the card, ‘Ben Koontz, Hannibal, 
Missouri.’ 

“IT was raised in Hannibal, Ben was an old 
schoolmate of mine. Consequently I threw the 
house wide open and rushed, with both bands 
out, at a big, fat, heavy man, who was not the 
Ben [ had known nor anything like him. 

““But it ls you, Ben,’ I said; ‘you’ve altered in 
the last thousand years” 

“The fat man said: 

“*Well, I’m not Koontz, exactly, but I met him 
down in Aflssourland be told me 49 be sure to call 
on you, and he gave me bis card and’—here he 
acted a@ little scene for my benefit. ‘If you can 
wait a minute till I (et out my circulars. I am 
not Koontz, exactly, but I am travelling with the 
fullest line of lighthing-rods you ever saw.” 

“I shut the door. He was not Ben Koontz, 
ctly, not my own schoolfellow, but Ib 

F hb him by both hands, In love, and I had be 
bearded by a fightning-rod man in my own house. 
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Very Raw Recruits. 


HE life of the Russian soldier is a hard one, 
| and the bondage of compulsory service 
: weighs cruelly upon the peasants throughout 
| the tsar’s dominions. Attempts to escape enlist- 
ment are made continually, but the simple-minded 
peasant {is no match for the alert recruiting 
officer. 


At a recruiting station in eastern Russia a 
peasant pleaded deafness and would not answer 
any question put to him. 

“You can go home,” said the examining surgeon 
in a very low voice, and the man at once started 
for the door, The shout of the surgeon brought 
him back, nd he was informed that he 
sed the medical examination, 
Record tells another story of 
an unwilling recruit. He was a big strapp 
fellow, possessing the strength of a Hercule 
' but he declared that the Index and middle finge! 
‘on his right hand were joined together and could 
not be taken apart. 

The appearance of the fingers did not indicate, 
however, that such was the fact, and the examin 
ing surgeons, Who were strong men themselves, 
tried with all the strength they pe sed to 
separate the two fingers, and after a great deal of 
exertion gave up in disgust. At last a clever 
thought struck one of them. 

“Tell m said the surgeon, “how were 
fingers before?) Were they always like this?” 
| “This way,” replied the unsuspeeting young 
peasant, and he opened his fingers as easily as 
anybody else. He was astonished at the laughter 
his act evoked. The surgeous did not attempt to 
examine him further; he passed. 
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Distinction in Umbrellas. 


T is no new thing to hear that China was ahead 
| of the rest of the world in invention, Even 
the umbrella owes its existence, we are told, 
|to the genius of the Chinese or Japat It is 
‘ said to have been copied froin a shade-giving tree, 
and at first received the same veneration accorded 
to the tree of which it was a copy. 


G At diznitaries were allowed to appear in 
public seated under umbrella canopies, and later 
| these canopies were made portable, until a regular 

sl of court regulations for the ca Ee of 
umbrellas became necessary. By the umbrella 
a Chin ventleman is allowed to carry, oue who 
is initiated can tell his rank, The common people 
may use an umbrella if it is not made of cloth or 
silk, but only of paper. 

If in China one sce 




























procession headed by two 
enormous silk umbrellas, he may be assured that 
a governor-general of provinee or a military 
er of the first rank is coming behind them: 
The grandeur of a royal procession or religious 
demonstration denofed by the number of um- 
; brellas which are carried. It is said that formerly, 
when the emperor went hunting, be bad to be 
preceded by twenty-four umbrellas. [It hardly 
secunsias if the hunt could have been very suc- 
cessful. 
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Unappreciated. 
r | NHE teacher of a district schuol in Maine tells 


{ 





a story that reminds one of Mary and her 
little lamb, only it is of Joe and his little dog. 


Joe was a boy about eight years old, and was 
devoted to a smnall, lank y. Out of sehvol 
\ hours How and dog w arable, and Joe 
apparently could not reconcile. himself to ‘the 
| necessity of leaving the dog at home. For 
[anornings the teacher allow 

at Joe's feet under the des! 





















A 
d the puppy to remain 


! Then there came a day when the small dog 
could not be kept quiet, but frisked about, to 


the aclieut of the school and the dismay of the 
eacher, 
a ’ she said, firmly, “you must take that 
dog out.” 

Joe looked at. her mournfully, but pieked up the 
pop, and with its head against his cheek started 
or the door, The boy’s feelings were evidently 
[hurt, but he said nothing until he reached the 

a reproach{ul look. 
i his dog, he said. 
you! 









i door, then giving his teache: 
witha pitying glance tow 
slowly, “ And he's named tor 





—— 





when Gene nade his expedition inte 
North Atriea. he had to fur 1 provisions for all 
the officials at Tunis, and “even supplied the. bey 
with tea.” That's’ what the Bostonians did 

brokegn thé German, “supplied the bay with tea! 





















Playing Alone. 


I have some building-blocks, and play 
The jolliest games with them all day. 
I pile them high upon the table, 

And make the mighty Tower of Babel; 
And then I butld a railway train, 

‘With coal for freight and bags of grain. 
I'm passenger and engineer, 

And I’m conductor, too—that’s queer! 
But when I play alone, you see, 

I am obliged to be all three! 

1 build a church, with pews and choir, 
And on the top a slender spire ; 

And make a temple on the plan 

Of one that stands iu far Japan, 

Just like the picture which I took 
From out my lust year's Christinas book. 
I build a castle, grand and tall, 
Surrounded by a thick, high wall; 
Storehouses, too—a solid block ; 

And once I bullt a great. wide dock, 
And poured some water in a pall, 

On which my paper ship could sail, 
And made believe it was a sea. 

Oh, that was fun enough for me! 

If you have blocks and toys your own, 
’Tis not so bad to play alone! 


Woopson St. GEORGE. 
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Little Miss Pry. 


Pussykin was a little girl with very 
round blue eyes, a quantity of frizzy 
yellow hair, a freckled face and an inquir- 
ing nose. 

Her real name was Lucia, but that did 
not seem to fit her so well as any one of 
the half-dozen and more that she was 
called. There were Pussykin, Trot, Flaxie, 
Flossie, Little Miss “Why,” The Interro- 
gation Mark, and several others. 

If you happened to be near her for ten 
minutes, you would understand very well 
how she came by the last-mentioned ones, 
although, indeed, you would only need to 
see her to know that she was always 
asking questions. 

“What makes the grass grow?” “What 
makes it green?” ‘How do the flowers 
open?” “‘Why aint they green, too?” 
“Where does the wind come from?” 
“Where does it go to?” It kept folks at 
their wit’s end to answer her. 

Now of course a desire for useful infor- 
mation is all right, but Lucia asked a 
great many unnecessary questions, and she did 
not stop there, by any means. Her inquisitive 
ness went a great deal farther, and earned for 
her another name— Little Miss Pry. Those 
round eyes, helped by her busy fingers, went 
prying about into cupboards, closets and boxes— 
her tongue tasted, her nose smelled, her small 
ears listened to what was not intended for them. 

Lucia’s friends tried to break her of these 
disagreeable habits, and she had some unpleasant 
experiences also, as, for instance, when she took 
a good big sniff at a bottle which contained 
strong ammonia ; when she tasted of what looked 
like delicious candy and found it was a piece of 
soap; when she was examining a funny-looking 
box, and her fingers were caught in a mouse-trap ; 
when she listened under the kitchen window 
while Jane was entertaining a caller, and heard 
herself called a naughty, mischievous girl, 
who deserved a spanking if ever a child did. 

No, these things were not pleasant, certainly, 
but they did not break her of her prying ways. 

Finally, however, she had an experience which 
taught her a severe lesson, and helped her to see 
herself as others saw her. Still, I do not say 
that it was just right for her brother George to 
do as he did. 

George had the present of a kodak on his 
fifteenth birthday, and after considerable practice, 
he became very expert in the art of taking “snap 
shots,” although if he had not been careful to 
keep the camera out of reach of Lucia’s busy 
little fingers, I fear its usefulness would soon 
have ended. 

He took a number of pictures of her, however, 
which pleased her immensely, and under each he 
wrote Trotsie, Pussykin, or whichever name 
seemed to best suit that particular photograph. 

One morning, just as George was leaving home 
to be gone a week, he gave Lucia a little book, 
when they were alone for a moment. ‘This is 
just between you and me, Pussykin,’” he said. 
“I haven’t let anybody else see it, and you 
needn’t unless you want to.’’ Then he hurried 
away. 

Lacia opened her book, and on the first page 
‘was a little girl, herself without a doubt, standing 
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by the kitchen table, holding a 
small box to her nose. Lucia’s face 
grew red, but as she turned the leaf it 
grew redder still, for here she was on a high 
chair in the pantry, lifting the cover from a dish 

on an upper shelf. 
She wanted to throw the book right in the fire, 
but her curiosity would not let her do that, so 


she slowly turned another leaf, aid saw herself 
with her ear close to the keyhole of the parlor 
door. On the next page she was cautiously 
tasting the contents of a bottle, and on the next 
her head was inside a cupboard door. 

‘That was all. Trotsie looked the pictures 
over once more, and then, running out to the 
kitchen, she threw the hateful book in the stove. 
Then she went up-stairs to her own pretty little 
room and cried awhile, half-angry, half-ashamed. 

But she was very glad that George was away, 
and that he had not showed the pictures to 
any one else; so her tears were soon dried, and 
she was the same jolly little girl again, although 
not quite the same meddlesome little girl. 

When George came home, he brought Pussykin 


A CLOSE 


Start-And-Stop. 


Did you ever hear of any little boy named 
Start-And-Stop? I think he must have been 
first cousin to that little boy who always said, 
“In a minute.” 

This boy would start well enough when called 
or told to do a thing, but he was sure to stop 
again until some one would say, ‘Hurry up!” 
Then he would go on until—he stopped, and 
must be started afresh. So everybody has got to 
calling him “Start-And-Stop.”” Of course he 
doesn’t like it at all. He would much rather be 
called his own name, which is a very pretty one, 
but I’d rather not tell it to you until he gets over 
this bad habit, and he will cure it, I know, if he 
once realizes what a very disagreeable habit 
it is. 

The other day his mamma went to visit his 
school, and almost the first words his teacher 
said to her were: 

“Can you tell me how to make your little boy 
hurry up? He is a very good, nice-mannered 
little boy, and he learns easily and does his 
work very nicely, only he doesn’t go on with it. 
He stops every little while, and if I don’t speak 
to him, he won't get done in time. I thought 
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COMPANION. 


such a pretty new doll, and was so 











kind and full of fun, that she could not feel 
hard toward him for the lesson he had given her. 
And when any one speaks, in George’s hear- 
ing, of the great improvement in the little girl’s 
and wonders what has caused it, he looks 
wise and says nothing. CP. 


Hazet Hatcu was playing in the yard, 
near where her mother had some clothes bung 
out todry. ‘‘Huzel,’’ called out her mother, “go 
and feel of those clothes, and tell me if they are 
dry yet!” So Hazel went to them and felt. 
“Well, mamma,” she said, doubtfully, “they are 
just about luke-dry.”” 


Two small boys were having a talk about the 
weather one day in winter. One said, “Pretty 
cold, I tell you!’ The other replied, “I guess it 
is cold! We nearly had a lizard last night!” 


FINISH. 


perhaps you have found some way to deal with 
this fault of his. It is really the only one I find 
in him.” 

“I know,” sighed the mamma, “and I hoped 
you might find a cure for it. We have tried 
everything we can think of at home, to no 
purpose.’” 

The other morning his uncle saw him sitting 
over his clothes all in a huddle, dreaming of 
something, instead of putting them on. 

“T’ll give you u dime,” he said, “if you are 
dressed in fifteen minutes.” 

The time was just up when he presented 
himself, not only all dressed, but washed, 
combed, and teeth and shoes brushed. 

“Now that shows,” his uncle said, as he 
handed him the money, “that you can do things 
in the proper length of time. Don’t you think 
you ought to do it every time, to please your 
good, kind papa and mamma?” 

Start-And-Stop said he knew he should, and 
he would try, and I do hope he will succeed, 
and will never give any occasion to be called by 
that name again. But if any of our readers 
know a cure for this bad fault, I hope they will 


send it to be published in the —- —, for the | p, 


benefit of all the Starts-A nd-Stops in the country. 









Nuts to Crack. 
1. 
RIDDLE. 
I happened long ago, 


I’m the cause of all your woe, 

Yet I bring you countless blessings, you 
must know. 

For the farmer’s heart I cheer, 

Coming to him year by year, 

Yet I make the sinner shed full many 


a tear. 
2. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Do see —- —-! He has-been working hard. 
He offers (—- —— in the paper) to — 


— — cent job for five cents, and so 
on. He will — the money to charity, and 
think he has — for his gambling sins. 

My tire is punctured! No, it was — 
— —.. If that old farmer will —-— 
—— cup to me, I can cut a strip to fix it. 
Don’t say sic transit; don’t quote — 
— — trying occasion like this. I’m 
sure I saw ———— — back there In the 
bushes, one of the California variety. 
Hurrah! the farmer has a wheel—he can 
help me. Truly, the bicycle is a — 
blessing! 


3. 
CHARADES. 
I: 
He was truly my first, 
And my second so told him; 
Though e third not, I’m sure 
That for this we shuuld scold him. 
He had but the wholes of good breed- 


ing, 
Or the lesson he had not been needing. 
In 
To my first there came 
On a summer day, 
By my second brought, 
One in fine array. 
Called my host ‘‘dear third,” 
Talked of lengthy stay; 
Made of jewelry 
Quite a grand display; 
Fourth with hearty zest, 
Never spoke of pay, 
And one autumn night 
Softly stole away. 
Officers gave chase, 
joon they caught the stray, 
Did my whole to him 
Without much delay. 


4. 

TWELVE SONB. 
A treacherous son. 
An incendiary son. 
A logical son. 
A brilliant son. 
A son that can help you build a house, 
A son that you will find in chureh. 
Ason that once roamed over the prairies. 
A son that comes four times a year. 
A son not easily escaped from. 
A son whose taste is dangerous. 
A son that may be any human being. 
A son that must be studied. 


5. 

BEHEADED RHYMES. 

Her mother's heart is hard as 
She speaks in cold and angry 
“Sir Guy and you will soon be 


His legs were bowed, his feet were —, 
His eyes in two ways seemed to —, 
An evil gleam within them —. 


His coat was like a ragged 
He surely was an awkward 
As ever strayed from hovel —. 


Her tears fell In a constant —, 
She was too wretched even to —; 
Of hope she could not see one —. 


She fled at night and left no —; 
It was a wild and fearful — 
Of death she was within an —. 


The very heavens seemed to —, 
Dark as 8 monk in robe and —, 
While hooted loud the midnight —. 


Sometimes her fainting heart stood —, 

She dared no farther venture — 

Shea prayed that heaven would guard 
rom —. 


The earth and sky they seemed to —, 
But terrors speed to footsteps —, 
And finally she reached the —. 


A shepherd brought his tartan —, 
And round her shoulders softly . 
And gave her gentle, kindly —. 








6. 
WORD-BUILDING, 


To a woollen material add a letter, transpose 
and get to look; add another, transpose, and get 
to dress feathers; another, transpose, and get to 
regret; another, transpose, an get 8 reptile; 
another, transpose, and get rates of interest; 
another, transpose, and get shams; another, trans- 
pose, and get established customs. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Caleb, cable. German, manger. Serve, verse. 
Vales, slave. Words, sword. Thi ing, night. Molar, 
moral. 

2. Nap, Pan. Gum, mug. Parts,strap. Bard, 
drab. Star, rats. 

8. Her, suit—hirsute. 

4. Pastel, pistol, postal, pistil. 

5. Neareth, earthen. Rouges, rogues. 

6. Crescent, decent, evanescent, iridescent, 
incandescent, descent, recent, ascent, quiescent, 
acqulescent. 

7. Clink, link, ink. Clear, Lear, ear. Chill, 
bill, ill. ham, ham, am. arm, harm, arm. 
relate, relate, elate, late, ate. Shire, hire, ire. 
Chaunt, haunt, aunt. 





ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL.—When 
this record closes, the relations between England 
and the South African Republic, otherwise called 
the Transvaal, seem to be rapidly drifting toward 
war. The troubles which have led up to this 
crisis are of Jong standing. The “Boers,” who 
control the government of 
the Transvaal, are most of 
them descendants of Dutch 
settlers who left the Cape 
Colony and Natal 60 years 
or more ago, because they 
were restive under British 
rule. They established a 
republic of their own, which, 
after a long period of recog- 
nized independence, was 
Seonetany Cramsemam. annexed by Great Britain in 
1877. Three years later, the Boers took up arms 
against British rule, and defeated the British 
forces. Under the treaty of peace and later 
conventions or agreements, self-government was 
restored to the ‘I'ransvaal as regards internal 
affairs, and British authority was restricted to 
the right to veto treaties with foreign powers. 

Tue “OUTLANDERS” AND THEIR GRIEV- 
ANCES.—Since the later of these agreements was 
signed, in 1884, extensive discoveries of gold in 
the Transvaal have given the little republic 
unexpected importance. The mines, which are 
worked chiefly by English capitalists, are now 
the most productive in the world. The working 
of these mines has drawn to the Transvaal 
thousands of foreigners, or “‘Outlanders,” British, 
German and American, who now outnumber the 
Loers. Only a few of those who have been in 
the republic longest have been admitted to the 
rights of citizenship, and the others complain 
that they are subject to many forms of injustice 
which they are powerless to redress, without 
the franchise. These complaints furnished the 
pretext for the “Jameson raid” of four years 
ago, an unauthorized foray of English soldiers 
and mounted police, which aimed to overthrow 
the Transvaal government. 

‘THE ReEcENT NEGOTIATIONS had for their 
starting-point a petition addressed to the British 
government by about 20,000 British subjects in 
the Transvaal, asking intervention for the 
redress of their grievances. The Boers, jealous 
of their independence, and made more distrustful 
by the Jameson raid, at first refused to make the 
desired concessions, but afterward yielded one’ 
point after another until they enacted a law 
which gave the “Outlanders”’ the franchise after 
five years’ residence in the country, and also 
increased the representation of the mining dis- | 
tricts in the Volksraad, or parliament. England 





then demanded the appointment of a joint’ ; 


cominission to ascertain the full meaning and | 
probable results of the new law. This the 
Transvaal refused, as it seemed to imply a 
recognition of England’s right to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the republic. The situation 
now is that the Transvaal, 
apparently what England asked as regards the 
franchise, denies England's right to intervene 
further. England, on the other hand, reserves 
this right, and makes demands relating to other 
matters not affected by the franchise concessions. 

A Census or Cusa.—The President has 
directed a census of the people of Cuba to be 
taken. Native Cubans are to be appointed as 
enumerators and supervisors, and the President’s 
proclamation announcing the census describes it 
asu preliminary step to the establishment of an 
effective system of self-government. A similar 
census is to be taken in Porto Rico, and it will 
there be preliminary to local elections for the 
choice of subordinate officials. 

Tuer INSURRECTION in Santo Domingo has 
resulted in the overthrow of the government, 
with very little bloodshed. President Figuereo, 
who, as vice-president, succeeded constitutionally 
to the office made vacant by the assassination 
of President Heureaux, has resigned, and a 
provisional government has been formed. An) 
election will be held later. 

ReLigion IN JAPAN.—The Japanese 
government has decided to recognize Christianity | 
as one of the religious organizations of the coun- 
try, and to give Christian ministers the same 
rights as are granted to Buddhist and Shinto 
priests. A new law, however, puts the affairs 
of all sects, including the building of churches, 
the holding of meetings, the settlement of 
preachers and methods of maintenance, under 
the control of local governors, Some solicitude | 
is occasioned by the large powers of these gov- 
ernors, who will be able, if so disposed, to hinder 
missionary operations, 





Tur Porrrarr oF Admiral Dewey which 
appeared in the Companion of July (th, was 
drawn from a copyrighted photograph printed in 





Harper’s Weekly, to which publication credit 
should have been given. | 
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¥ released when desir: 
By mail, 10c. each. Illus. 
catalogue showing coll 

bettas and other useful nov 
agit these fasteners, free aren 
___ AMERICAN RING CO., Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. OW 


PARLIN 


EASY ~ EASY WASHING” 


- YOU CAN FEEL ae 
10% Cooler 


) THAN THE 
6 THERMOMETER 


By Using 
Proper Food. 


GRAPE-NUTS 


* Supply It. 














| HOT-WEATHER MEALS AND PERSONAL 


COMFORT. 

Fruit of some kind should be used at the break- 
fast during hot weather. Follow this with a dish 
of four heaping teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, cold, 
and treated with rich, cold cream. This dish 
gives the staying qualities necessary. Add a slice 
or two of entire wheat bread, with a very little 
butter or Grape-Nut Butter, which is a different 
article than Grape-Nuts, proper. Use no meat 
for the hot-weather breakfast. Let meat appear 
but once a day during this season of the year. 

A little care in the selection of food will help 
one through the heat of the day in a way that will 
not easily be forgotten. 


The ONLY corset 
made 
guaranteed against 
rust-stains. 
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“As on the pinions of the light the banner lifts its wings.” 





“Pledge of Allegiance.” 





How to Give the Salute to the eae 


Right hand raised to a line with the fore- 
head, and close to it, palm outward. 


Standing thus, all repeat together, slowly : 


for Which it stands: One Nation indivisible, with 
Liberty and Justice for All.’” 


At the words, ‘to my Flag,” the right hand is extended gracefully, palm up- ; 
> 


“I pledge Allegiance to my Flag and to the Republic 


ward, towards the Flag, and remains in this gesture till the end of the affirmation , 
whereupon all hands immediately drop to the side. % 


THIS PLEDGE WAS INTRODUCED BY 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION AT THE 
NATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL CELEBRA- 
TION OF COLUMBUS DAY IN 1892... 


O PATRIOTIC and appropriate is this ‘‘ Pledge of Allegiance’’ 
that it has been perpetuated and is still given in schools all 
over the land. It is called the ‘‘ National Salute to the Flag.’” 

A public schoolhouse without its Flag is rarely seen. A teacher 
or pupils who would permit their schoolhouse to remain flagless 
do not appreciate the language or the meaning of the Flag. 
‘*As on the pinions of the light the banner lifts its wings.’’ 

If there is still any schoolhouse without a Flag, we will, on 
request of the teacher, or one of the pupils, send to its teacher one 
hundred Flag Certificates, by means of which money can be 
raised for a Flag within twenty-four hours. 


If you have no Flag, show this offer to your 
teacher. Have her sign a statement that your 
school has no Flag, but desires one, and we 
will, in addition to the one hundred certificates, 
send you, free, a fine large picture of George 
Washington. You must send 3 cts. for mailing 
picture. Offer is limited to 30 days from date. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








Free for the Asking. 


Se us your name and address and we will mail you a 

Booklet, descriptive of the NEW COMPANION SEWING 

MACHINE. “Nothing Better ’’ is what people say who have 

used this Machine. The New Companion is a High-Grade 

Sewing Machine, with all modern improvements, and is fully 
WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 





We sell the New Companion Sewing Machine 
with the DROP-HEAD CABINET for only 
$21.75, and prepay all freight charges east of 
Colorado. Price, freight paid, to Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight 
office west of these four States, $24.75... . 





NOTE.—The New Companion Sewing Machine WITHOUT DROP-HEAD 
CABINET, delivered free for $2.75 less than the above prices. Either style Machine 
sold with privilege of return after fifteen days’ tnal and a refund of the full amount 


SEND FOR A BOOKLET. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


of the purchase money. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


Man’s MILLION YEARS.—.\ccording to the 
conclusions of Mr. A. H. Keane, a well-known 
English ethnologist, the first creatures that could 
properly. be called men appeared on the earth in 
what geologists know as the Pliocene period, 


somewhere about a million years ago. The 
precursor of man, Mr. Keane thinks, was some 
such ape-like creature as the Pithecanthropus 
erectus discovered by Doctor Dubois in Java a 
few years ago. Four varieties of men were 


developed: Homo Ethiopicus in Africa south | 


of the equator, Homo Mongolicus in Central 
Asia, Homo Americanus in the New World, 
and Homo Caucasicus in northern Africa. 
From these the existing races are descended. 


Whether man has existed a million years in the | 


past or not, there is no apparent reason why he 
should not exist more than a million years in the 
future. 


Liguip Aik ry SuRGERy.—As in the case 
of the X-rays, it is possible that one of the earliest 
practical uses of liquid air will be in surgery. 
Already experiments have indicated that a spray 
of liquid air can be applied as a local anesthetic, 
but the application should never be made except 
by an experienced operator. Ina minutea small 
part of the body can be frozen as hard as ice, 
and surgical operations conducted with the aid of 
liquid air are attended with no hemorrhage. In 
the Medical Record Dr. A. C. White describes 
various experiments with liquid air, including 
the successful treatment of such diseases as 
sciatica, neuralgia and ivy-poisoning. Boils and 
carbuncles can be aborted with liquid air, and it 
is useful in the treatment of ulcers. 








SEA-WATER FOR STREET-SPRINKLING.— 
The city of San Francisco is experimenting with 
the use of sea-water for street-sprinkling. It is 
said that the salt in the water not only causes 
the particles of dirt to cohere, thus preventing 
the stirring up of clouds of dust when the wind 
blows, but also, by absorbing moisture during 
the night, tends automatically to dampen the 
surface of the ground. In short, sea-water, it is 
averred, has proved to be three times as effective 
as fresh water in suppressing dust. 


To DisstpaAtE ToRNADOES.—Mr. T. S. C. 


Lowe, of Pasadena, California, the founder of | 


the Lowe Observatory, suggests that storms in 
which electricity plays a leading part, like 


tornadoes, might be dissipated on the lightning- . 


rod principle by bonding the rails of railroads 
with copper, as in electric railroads for return | 
currents, and at intervals sinking large conduc- 
tors into the ground until they reach water. 
Railroads running north and south, he suggests, 


would be especially available, because the tracks | 


of tornadoes are almost invariably from west or 
southwest toward east or northeast. 


FLEEING FROM ELecrricity.—The rapid 


spread of electric tramways and electric light | 


systems is driving magnetic observatories from 
the neighborhood of large towns and cities. 
The delicate instruments employed in such 
observatories lose their usefulness when exten- 
sive electric plants are in operation near thei. 
One of the latest instances is that of the magnetic 
observatory of Vienna, which has been aban- 
doned. The Austrian government has been 
asked to provide a new observatory situated at a 
distance from the capital. 





SMOKELESS Fver.—The president of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, at its recent 
meeting in London, advocated the direction of 
the very best technical skill to the perfecting 
of methods of manufacturing fuel briquettes 
from coke and pitch. Such fuel could be made 
smokeless, and with skill and enterprise it would 
be possible to make briquettes exactly suited 
for every purpose of fuel, from boiler-firing to 
domestic cooking. 





Wyomina’s Extinct MonstEers.—Beside 
the expedition of 100 geologists and paleontolo- 
gists, whose expenses are paid by the Union 
Pacitic Railroad Company, to explore the fossil 
fields of Wyoming, another smaller scientific 
expedition, sent through the enterprise of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis business men, is also at 
work in Wyoming this season. Some of the 
rocks of that state are very rich in remains of 
gigantic extinct reptiles. 

AN ImpRoveD ELrcrric TRAMWAY.— 
The city of Tours, in France, has an electric 
tramway free from the unsightly trolley poles 
and wires. It is constructed on the Diatto 
system, the main cable running underground, 
and the current being transmitted to the cars 
by a series of contacts, level with the ground, 
between the rails. ‘The cars are provided with 
an electro-magnetic device, suspended beneath, 
which, at each contact, lifts a metal pin dipping 
into a mercury-cup and connecting with the 
main cable. 
distance less than the length of the car frame, 
and thus a continuous current is supplied through 
them to the car motor as it moves along. 


The contacts are separated by a| 
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WANTED 


HARPER’S| 
For fifty years Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine has retained 


its primacy in the household 
regard and in the public esteem. 


MAGAZINE | 


During the coming years its high 
standard will be maintained, and 
every effort will be made to 
make it still more attractive. 


Young men to learn telegraphy 
Dalen Taras, | — 
4 Dallas Telegraph College, ‘Texas. 


S- COMPANION. 
CYRANO BEAD BEAUTY PINS. | 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. 
» Gold Plate Wire. Imported 
French Beads. 


We will send a set of three of 
these handsome Beauty Pins to 



















TUDY estction by mail, adapt 
ed to everyone. Takes sparc 
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“WaToH AND CHAIN FORONE DAY § WORK. 





Preparatory and College » 
Law Course; also Busi- 
neos Law Course. 
Improve 








any address for only 10 cts. Our | [AF dition and prospects. 
New Holiday Catalogue Sent Free. T cose ‘everywhere. 
) THE RANDOLPH CO., Jewelers, years of suce 







HOME perccciars 


SPRAGUE CORRES: 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 48 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich 


2 Enlarged Veins 
r of Hemorrhage, U 
Pain and Swellin 
overcome by w 
Our “‘SEAMLESS HEEL" 


Elastic 
santa 



















Varicose Veins 


TEAS and COFFEES 


annost 4% Price (Ne biscsune 


No Discounts! 
Particulars Free. 


Dept. U, 
CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 290, New York, N. Y- 


Lynn, 





_25¢ + A COPY - 25° 


And, at the same time, owing to 
recent improvements in machin- 
ery and processes, the Publishers 
are enabled to reduce the price. 


$3-22- A YEAR - 83:20 


10. SUCCEED IN LIFE. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
(220 pages) showing how thousands are successful and 
guining better position: silaries studying at home 
oy our correspondence system. 

Teach ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
ES ,Telegraphy, X-Rays, Klectro-Chem- 
“"! MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
Electric Mining, Elementary Mathematics, 
MECHANICAL DRAWING, ET 
BY MAIL, THE ELEOCTRIOAL EN- 
GINEER INSTITUT! oF CORRE 
SPONDENC RUOTION, Dept. 11, 

120 Liberty Street, New York. 

V eomerder Hee Eade ni Garnet toate: 

cmdZated by Myers (Glee ama METER 
fF 14. 


The Youth’s 
Companion Contest 
for Amateur 
Photographers. 


THE COMPANION’S Photographie Exhi- 
| bition and Contest for pictures taken since | 

October 1, 1898, wi be conducted on the same | 
liberal terms as in vious years. 

_All amateur phot eaphess are invited to con- | 
tribute, with the assurance that every contribu- 
tion will be placed on exhibition, bearing 
a name and address of the sender. 

For the best photographs—that is, best from 
the standpoint A the artist and the photographer, —————""- -— "es eee 
— the following awards will be made: 

Men’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Di 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Men next in order of merit. 
Women’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma, 
SECOND PRIZE, Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to’ each’ of the | 
Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 
Boys’ Class. 
For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and ie 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
BOYS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Boys next in order of merit. 
| Girls’ Class. 
For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth 
Virthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and ope 
GIRLS" (ON DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit, 
Beginners’ Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 
For those who took their first picture with their own 
camera since October 1, 1898. 


Husnorous Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars, 


GRAND PRIZE OF A SILVER VASE, 
A solid silver vase will be given for the best 
single set of photographs in the entire collection 
in addition to whatever prize such a set ma} 
have been awarded. ‘That is —a cash cine wit 
be awarded to the best work in each 
cup wi ill then be awarded to the best set of a” 
‘The vase is of solid silver of beautiful 
and nine inches high. It is valued at $80.00. 
‘The name of the winner will be engraved upon 
it together with a suitable inscription. 


A CERTIFICATE, 
Every contributor sending five or more pictures will 


receive a handsome certificate of exhibit, suitable for 
framing, bearing his or her name. 


CONDITIONS. 


The receipt of photographs will be considered 
sufficient evidence that the sender intends to 
abide by these conditions: 

Every contributor must be an amateur. 

Every photograph must have been taken since 
October 1. 1816. 

Contributors may send any number of pictures of 
any, ha, 


size or 8 
ne class, and name and address of the competitor, 
must be written on the dack of each photograph. 

Each picture must be mounted singly, and no picture 
should be framed. 

No picture can be paid for or returned; it becomes 
the pr ‘operty of The Companion, to use a: it 3.1899. please. 
he competition closes at noon, Oct. 

Photographs should be carefully wrapped, oat 
prepaid, and should bear the name of the sender 
on the outside. They should be addressed to 

PHOTOGRAPHIC DE RTMENT, 
Youth’s Comp .» Boston, Mass. 
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Printing Press 






\S i Print your own cards &c 
18. Press for circularsor FOR 
small newspaper. Cata- 
logue free, presses, type SHOES MEN. Price, $4.00 
N paper, cards, &c. ‘from 3 
maker KELSEY & GO. Meriden, Conn Gator, goed ap 











pearance, fit, and the 

est. materials money 
can buy areall obtained 
in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. 


{ Mention this paper. 


sere & Girls 


| You can easily earn watches, cameras, solid gold rings, 
| sporting musical instru 
| vatuadte relling 













will forward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions. 
When you sell the In! der send the money tous and select 
your premium. This is a offer, We trust you. Don't lose this 
Fired oprortualey, Wein 

| Impertal Ink Concern. 16 Adams 













Paint? 


Begin right—buy the paint that goes 

furthest and wears longest. Take no risk, 

eet the paint that is guaranteed. We abso: 
lutely guarantee the durability of 


PATTONS: == PAINT 


for five years. 
mailed free. 
JAS. Ee 


ACCEL Poi EA 
_ donsitllstion: 
Lira 


Color eards and invaluable paint information 
Liberal terms and sole agency to dealers. 
St, 


PATTON CO., 213 Lake Milwaukee, Wis. 


| 


Being 


pehniteea 
Wear Change 
Brassy 


LOOK AS GOOD AS NEW 
UNTIL THE SHOEIS WORN OUT. 
DEMAND THEM IN ALL YOUR SHOES. 


Send for FREE samples and descriptive * Primer" to 


NATIONAL FAST-COLOR EYELET CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
reason for it.” 


eee 
piration. Delightful efter Shaving. 


Sold every where, ut mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 
the origitial.) Sample/ree. Guanaup Mexnew Co., Newark, N. 


LARKIN 
SOAPS 


and Marek 
SEND for a beautiful booklet free. 
tells how to obtain, free, the focus 
Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NO MORE DARNING. 


Make Old 
Stockings 
New. 


rahe Stockinette Stitch” (BOO: 
FREE) es an invisible 
to 








friends t 
Solid Silver W 






y 
anand boy may own a wateh 
by working a few hours. 


Ww. Dept. Y, Springfield, Mass. 
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hing new f 
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easier than darning, and makes 
your hosiery good a3 new. 


Racine Feet ¢ 


Made to attach to Joxs of your old stock! 
sent pre- hey make your stot 
patd for $OG. inst twice ae one. 
Pfo 11, cotton, fast black or unbleached white. 
Six Pairs for 60 cents. Agents Wanted. 


H. S. BLaKe & Co., DEFT. D, RACINE, Wis. 


ENNEN'S 











& Wesson 


Revolver. Catalogue for a Stamp. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 
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And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 


Our offer Sully ex- 
plained in” Youth's 
Companion. Fed. 161 Ee ro srceaire ay 

Stove Merchants 

Everywhere, 
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HE YOUTH'S COMPANION isanillustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price ts $1.76 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in # single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for é—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publis! 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should ‘be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN RE PROCURED, 
send the money in @ Registered Letter. All post: 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do It on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
colt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your, paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is pald, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
aust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
‘continue i, us we cannot find your ame on OUF 

ke unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainsi ‘Ing mon oO strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














ST. VITUS'S DANCE. 


HIS disease, known jn medical 
parlance as chorea, is a nervous 
affection of children marked by 
incessant muscular twitching 
of one purt or another, and 
sometimes of almost the entire 
body. It is a special disease, 
with characteristic symptoms 
which render it easily recogniz- 
able by a physician, and differs entirely from the 
“tlos,” or muscular twitchings, which were 
described some months ago in the Companion. 

Children are especially affected, more than 
nine-tenths of the sufferers being under fifteen 
years of age, but adults and even the aged are 
not entirely exempt. Girls are attacked more 
often than boys, in the proportion of two or three 
toone. More cases occur in spring and summer 
than in autumn and winter, although the seasonal 
difference is not very pronounced. 

The disease usually begins rather abruptly, 
often after a sudden fright or some other nervous 
shock, or after a physical injury, such as a fall or 
8 blow on the head. 

The irregular muscular movements may be at 
first confined to one part, as an arm or the face, 
but gradually they become more and more 
general, until there may be hardly a muscle in the 
body unaffected. The contortions of the face are 
very characteristic in their irregularity and 
oddity. 

The eyelids open and shut, sometimes in both 
eyes, sometimes in only one eye, which partly 
closes as with a sly wink; the eyes roll up and 
down and from side to side, or move in wide 
circles; the lips move in every direction, now 
puckering as if the child would whistle, now 
parting, now being stretched into a grin, and 
again drawn down at the corners, the contraction 
often being one-sided. The head is drawn to one 
shoulder or the other, backward or forward, and 
the legs and arms are thrust about in all direc- 
tions. 

The duration of an attack is generally two or 
three months, and the child usually recovers, 
although there is often a second or even a third 
attack. The disease {s rarely fatal. 

The treatment consists chiefly in hygienic 
measures. Good food, fresh alr and sunshine, 
bathing and rest for body and mind are the prin- 
cipal things. The child should be taken from 
school, not only for its own sake but for that of 
its companions, as imitation is a strong element 
in the causation of an attack. In addition to 
these measures tonics, especially nerve tonics, 
are necessary. 
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A HORSE PALACE. 


It is evident that the Emperor of Germany does 
not expect the “horseless age” to arrive very 
soon. He has under construction, in the outskirts 
of Berlin, what is to be, probably, the most splen- 
Outwardly it looks like 


did stable in the world. 





8 palace, and inwardly it has many of the appoint- 
ments and characteristics of one. Certainly 
horses were never more palatially lodged than 
they will be here. 

The stable is being erected by the imperial 
architect, Herr Ihne. It occupies a superficial 
area of more than two acres. There will be 
roomy and comfortable box-stalls for two hundred 
and seventy horses, and carriage-house space for 
more than three hundred carriages. 





In the centre of the whole will be a two-story 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


building where the imperial coachmen, grooms, 
stable-boys, and so forth, with their fainilies, will 
be lodged. Eighty families will have quarters 
in the building; the drivers or coachmen will be 
at least fifty in number. 

The stable will be provided with horse elevators, 
telephones and electric lights, and the walls of 
the carriage-houses and other portions of the 
building will be beautifully decorated with paint 
and gilding by the best decorative artists in 
Berlin. 

The cost of the stable is estimated at seven 
millions of marks, or more than a million dollars. 
Three years will be employed in its construction. 





SAVED BY HIS DOG. 


Perhaps it accords with the general scheme of 
things that a brave and devoted dog should lose 
his life in defending a fool, but it seems a waste 
of good material. This reflection is provoked 
by a despatch in the New York 7ribune, which 
says that a Buffalo huckster took his dog along, 
when, not long ago, he drove to Lockport. 


On the way home, not far from Lockport, the 
man saw A swarm of bees in a tree near the 
roadside. He climbed over the fence, calling to 
the bulldog to follow, and then tried to set the 
animal on the bees, ‘‘to see what they would do.” 

The dog backed away from the swarm, whining 
as if warning his master to desist and come to 
the wagon. The huckster reviled the dog as a 
coward, and tossed a stick into the bunch of bees. 
The swarm was after him in an instant. 

The dog seemed to understand his master’s 
peril, and jumped _ between him and the thickest 
of the swarm. The huckster sprang over the 


fence and into the wagon, and drove out of 
danger. A dozen bees had fastened on him, and 
his hands and neck were badly stung, but the 


dog’s movements saved his life. 

‘he dog snapped at the bees savagely, rollin; 
over and over, never uttering a sound althougl 
he was being stung to death. The r animal 
fought against the terrible odds until his master 
was beyond reach, but finally succumbed to the 
poison of the bees. 





WELL-SUPPLIED. 


In the negro colonies of the British colonial 
empire the extension of education bas had one 
incidental result which it is to be hoped will not 
be permanent. The creole youth begin to despise 
agriculture, and commonly wish to become par- 
sons, lawyers or doctors. 


A British judge once overheard a conversation 
Which is an amusing commentary on this ten- 

lency. 

First old man:—‘Yer son’s a pig boy and must 
do somet’ing for a living. You hab min’ to make 
him a liyer?” 

Second old man:—No liyer. No, my min’ aint 

bme fo’ dat. Me no like de law. { has a cousin 

in Berbice Jail fo’ cuttin’ she fadder; anoder one 


in Massaruni for stealing cow; anoder one in de | 


sea-wall gang. No; dere’s law enough in de 


fambly already.” 





VARIEGATED CAT. 


The treasure described in a Chinese advertise- 
ment printed in a Santa Barbara newspaper may 
not have been recovered, but it seems incredible 
that a single person could have read the notice 
without feeling a desire to join in the search. 


SANTA BARBARA, May 9th. 

I have a tame cat is lost on the 23th of april it 
is about nine pounds his breast all are white the 
hands and legs both are white but one his behind 
leg outside part have a spot Gray Color and his 
back are all gray but the back have a white blue 
spot on it his muzzle is red and his head is light 
black his nake have a iron ring on it and with six 
chinese money to tie it tight on the fron ring in 
his nake if any people know where he was bring 
back to me I will prefer to give him two dollars 
for reward. Fane LEE Yum, 

31 Cafion Perdido Street. 


FILIPINO SWIMMERS. 


The courage shown by the Filipinos in battle 
with American as well as with Spanish troops 
long ago proved their natural bravery. An intel- 
ligent native observer, Ramon Reyes Lala, who 
has received a careful education both in Europe 
and America, writes thus concerning the daring 
of his countrymen tn time of peace: 


The natives are all excellent swimmers and are 
absolutely fearless in the water. have seen 
groups of boys diving thirty or forty feet for 
pennies dropped into the sea by foreign naval 
officers. Many swim miles with the greatest 
ease, and it is no uncommon sight to see groups 
of naked men plunging with drawn daggers 
among a shoal of sharks, with whom they fight 
with a flerceness that always results in victory. 


REAL GREATNESS. 


An exchange gives this story of a pompous 
member of Parliament who attended an agricul- 
tural show in Dublin. He arrived late, and found 
himself on the outskirts of a huge crowd. 


Being anxious to obtain a good view for himself 
and a lady friend who accompanied him, and 
presuming ‘that he was well known to the specta- 

rs, he tapped a burly coal-porter on the shoulder 
and_peremptorily demanded, “Make way there.” 

“Garn, who are ye pushin’? was the unex- 
pected response. 

“Do you know who I am, sir?” cried the Indig- 
nantM.P. “I ama representative of the people.” 

“Yah,” ‘owled the porter, as he s' 
unmoved, “but we're the bloomin’ people them- 
selves.” 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM. 


The English H is the father of countless jokes. 
‘We borrow one of the youngest from an exchange. 


A pew-opener In England greatly astonished a 
group of women who were constructing evergreen 
mottoes and wreaths for a Christmas celebration 
by announcing that she had found “a stray hen 

ying in the pulpit.” Their excitement was 
calmed when she produced a large green N which 
had strayed from some text or legend. 


“You say that the defendant turned and whis- 
tled to the dog. What followed?” “Why,” sald 
the witness, innocently, “the dog.” 
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“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing * 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. WALL PA P ER 
| oa Send for free sample book of 
i beautiful design P 
i 








10 STAMPS, Album & List PREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, nfacturers and 


only 10c, Agts. wtd. 50%. 0. A. STEGMAN, 8t. Louis, Me. 
diff. Stamps, China, etc., 10c. App. sheets, 0%. 
125 Sieh seam e Stamp do., 8b No.Main Bt, Frov., 4 


STAMPS! Album and 1890 illus. Het free! Agts. wtd. 
50%. 100diff. stamps 10c. L, B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Me. 


“WHAT DEWEY DID.” frst tisior™ geese 
Post-paid 10c. D. 7. Mallett, Pub., 89 Chambers St., N.Y. 
Study Law at Home 
Leading School in Correspondence instruction. 


Course leads to LL.B. and prepares for admission 
|. Full particulars free. 


Chleago Correependence Seboo! of Law, 


508 Reaper Block, 
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A BEAUTIFUL AND DURABLE | 


new covering for your chairsorcoucheanbehad } 
for a small sum re-upholstering them with 

Normandie Plush. A great variety of colors ? 

and patterns to select from. It is cheaper, ? 

wears better, retains its colors and lustre longer 

than other materials, and is moth-proof. : 

Makes Handsome Piano Scarfs, Lam- ¢ 

brequins, Sofa Pillow Covers and all > 

kinds of Fancy Work. ? 
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taught at EASTMAN, Pough! Ni 
snd positions secured,” Ostatigue fee ney ore? 
©. 6. GAINES, Box 41, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 


WORK IS PLEASANT, 


Our, Corduroy for Men’s and Boys’ Trousers 

and Fancy Mixes for Ladies’ Garments is just 

the material for Fall and Winter wear. 

Samples and Illustrated Catalogue of Designs FREE. 
We pay all express charges and cost of mailing. 





and pays good wages the yea) CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., 
Wand, fn ood times and Dad: / { (Estab. 1887.) 28 Grant Ave., MANVILLE, R. I. 
fuates in railroad sorvice. Write | Loos oosos<seeesceeceeceeet 
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American 
Waltham 
Watches 


are the most perfect 
timepieces it is 
possible to make, and 
they are sold at 
lower prices than 
foreign watches of 
less value. 

The “R/VERSIDE” 
movement particu- 


larly recommended. 
For sale by all retail jewelers. 


“The Perfected American Watch,’’? an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WatcH Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
Jett tte tet: 


t A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome as 
I at is Delicious.” 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
G4 Breakfast 






Tailor-Made Suits 
$ 5:00 es) 


OUR new Fall and Winter 

Catalogue of tailor- 
made costumes and cloaks 
is now ready. We illustrate 
in it all of the newest Paris 
styles, and will mail it free 
together with samples o! 
materials to select from, to 
the lady who wishes’ to 
dress well at moderate cost. 
We keep no ready-made 
garmentep but make every- 
thing to order, thus giving 
that touch of individualit 
and exclusiveness so muc! 

to be desired. 


Our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue illustrates a 
splendid assortment of suits 
and cloaks made according _/ 
to fashion’s latest dictates, 
Charming Costumes ae 
and Tailor-Made Suits, ™ 

faultless In cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 ap. 
e Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
frases ‘We pay express charges e here. Ong 

¢ of samples includes the newest materials, many o! 
them being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. Be 
sure to say whether you wish samples for cloaks or for 
suits, and we will then be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what youdesire. Write to-day for Catalogue and 
Samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Boys’ Co 
Improved 4 


“IRON CLAD” 


No. 19 
Triple Knee, 


High Spliced Heel and 
Double Toe, 


Is the Heaviest, Stoutest, Best 
Wearing Stocking Made. 


Comfortable, 
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Standard for 
Purity and 





Excellence. 
TRADE-MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 









W | B | a C No. 14 is in heavy with coaise bes If you 
/ 9 rer vw want something ight vei; it 
alter baker & Uo. Ltd. 16 will Slease yous We mianntos 


dressy No. 16 will please you. 
ture “Iron Clads" of equai quality and great 
variety for men, women and children 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





Branch House, 6 Hospital Street, 






Ask for “Iron Clads" at your dealer's. If he can’t 
supply you, send Jor sample pair. State style and 
Montreal. size desired. ¢ Sumple of TRIPLE KNEE, 








COOPER, WELLS & CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
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UNDERWEAR LUXURY 


made possible for modest pocket hooks by 


The peculiar manner in which the inner surface of these 
1s woven so as 5 form a Series of Jittle air cells’ nor only” insures 


| feel bur gress VETVET LIKE FEELING 


farments 


which is so luxurious that the most dehcate and sensitive flesh 
can reise no objection to if Mlustrated price list on request 


WRIGHT'S FIEALTH UNDERWEAR CO: ,7° FRANKLIN ST? 


New Yorx. Cirry 
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instinctively that this was no time for any song | 
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The Soldiers’ Songs in Cuba. 


‘The Santiago campaign was not a musical one. 
‘No new songs had been written, adapted to the | 
circumstances of the war with Spain, which had 
any merit or which in the least degree struck 
the fancy of the soldiers. The war developed | 
no “Glory, Hallelujah,” ng ““Tenting on the Old 
Campground,” no ixie,” no “Maryland, my 
Maryland,” no amp, Tramp, Tramp, the 
Boys are Marching.” ‘There was little, indeed, 7 
to kindle enthusiasm. For that matter, marching 
through jungles, where an ambuscade was possi- 
ble at every rod, compelled silence for the most 
part; the advancing regulars were forbidden to 
converse on the march, and they had to unsling 
their tin cups to keep them from making a 
rattling noise against their canteens. At night, 
when the troops bivouacked in the tall grass, 
they were too tired, wet, hungry and busy 
“rustling” damp wood for fires to care much for 
singing. 










Not until July 4th, thirteen days after the x 


landing, did the bands play much, if at all. 
‘The bandmen’s instruments were left under 
guard, and the musicians were converted into 
hospital attendants and nurses. No men in the 
army worked harder during the terrible fighting 
days and nights from June 30th to July 3d than 
the bandmen. ‘They tended and cared for the 
wounded, cut poles for stretchers, fetched 
blankets, served as messengers for the surgeons, 
and with it all had to expose themselves quite as 
much to the fire of the enemy as any fighting 
soldier. They are to be credited with many 
deeds of heroism and many feats of endurance. 

Then, when they were exhausted with this 
kind of work, there came a sudden demand for 
their music. The soldiers lying in the trenches 
were to be inspirited, and the enemy just over 
beyond discouraged, by the strains of patriotic 
and lively airs performed by the bands in the 
regimental camps under the sheltered brow of 
the hill along which the trenches extended. 
Standing on the slope, the bandmen played the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” at retreat as they had 
never played it before. The strains rose full 
and strong to the gladdened ears of the soldiers 
standing—sometimes waist-deep in water—in 
the trenches; they drifted across, too, to the 
Spaniards in their trenches. 

‘These bands were as good as regiments of 
men, for it is a fact, now well established by the 
testimony of the Spanish, that when the enemy 
heard these bands playing along the long, winding 
line of our entrenchments, and heard and saw 
the soldiers cheering them, they said, in effect, 
“These American soldiers are in vigor and fine 
spirits; our whole army together could hardly 
match the shout of one of them. We have no 
longer any musicians, and if we had them they 
would not have strength to blow a horn or beat 
a drum. What is the use of poor spiritless 
skeletons like us trying to fight fresh, enthusiastic 
and happy giants like those?” 

‘The American soldiers never heard a strain of 
music from the Spanish lines. I passed along 
the trenches when our bands were playing, and 
I heard many of our soldiers ask, significantly, 
“Where are their bands?’” Then they cheered 
anew, and although the fever was already begin- 
ning to weaken their knees and fill their bones 
with pain, they settled with new resolution to 
their task. 

So the bands may well claim to have helped 
conquer the Spaniards at Santiago. But the 
soldiers did not sing their way to victory. Sing 
they sometimes did, but their occasional songs 
were not of the martial order. They were of 
the popular music-hall sort which had been in 
yogue when they left the United States. The 
Santiago campaign, so far as it was fought on 
songs at all, was fought on “The Moon is Fair 
Tonight Along the Wabash,” ‘“There’ll be a 
Hot Time in the Old Town To-night,” and 
“Sweet Rosy O’Grady.” Other songs of like 
character they also sang, but these were heard 
oftenest. 

Grim incidents happened to discourage the 
singing of even these poor ditties. As it hap- 
pened, the camps were full of ill odors. It was 
impossible to escape them. As the days wore 
on after the battle of the first, the tropical rains 
washed the earth from shallow surface graves. | 
Buried men and horses were unearthed. In the | 
refrain of the song which chants the beauties 
and delights of the scenes “along the Wabash,” 
these words occur: 

From the fields there conies the breath of new-mown 


The contrast with the actual state of things 
along the banks of the San Juan, suggested by 
this line, was generally too much for the soldiers, 
and when the song had got so far it frequently 
came to a melancholy and inglorious end—the 
musie lapsing into a dismal groan. “Sweet 
Rosy O'Grady” had no such terrors. She was 





the “Annie Laurie” of the Santiago campaign. 
Sometimes the soldiers sang familiar patriotic | 

songs, but those of the Civil War period were 

The soldiers seemed to recognize 


which, in even the slightest degree, suggested | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
SHEET MUSI 


100 songs,léc, A.C. Holbrook & o.,Box31,8ta.G, Boston, Mass. 
CASH OR NEW HAIR MATTRESSES 


ror vour Old Feather Bed. 


Write for particulars. Established 20 years. Bank reference. 
Canada Export Co., 188 North 1th St., Brooklun, N.Y. 


sectionalism. Nevertheless, I once heard the | 
| soldiers of the Seventeenth Infantry singing with 
| much gusto a version of “Glory, Hallelujah,” 
which seemed to be all their own. We had 
descended that very day from the high hill where 
we had had our first view of Santiago, and 
whence, off to the left, we could also see Morro 
Castle, with its flag flying, and were encamped in 
the low, grassy meadow near the Rio Seco, which 
was our last camp before the final advanee. The 
sight of the city which was the object of the 
campaign had inspired some poet of the regi- | 
ment, and the soldiers, squatted around a big | 
camp-fire made of solid, dry mahogany from al 
ruined dwelling, were lustily singing: 
We'll march to Santiago when the morning dews are 
We'll march to Santiago when the morning dews are 
et, 
We'll march to Santiago when the morning dews are 
‘As we go marching on! 
We'll drive the Spanish army from the Western 
Jontinent, 
rive the Spanish army from the Western 
0 
Well-drive the Spanish army from the Western 
Continent, 
As we ko marching on! 
From the walls we'll float Old Glory and we'll set the 
Cubans free, 
From_the walls we'll float Old Glory and we'll set the 
Cubans free, 
From the walls We'll float Old Glory and we'll set the 
Cubans free, 
As we go marching on! 
hang Tyrant Weyler to the nearest mango-tree, 
hang Tyrant Weyler to the nearest mango-tree, 
hang Tyrant Weyler to the nearest mango-tree, 
‘As We go marching on! 
We'll knock Morro Castle to the level of the ground, 
We'll knock Morro Castle to the level of the ground, 
We'll knock Morro Castle to the level of the ground, 
‘As We go marching on! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, glory, glory, hallelujah, ete. 
‘There were several other stanzas like to these, 
but I cannot now recall them. They were real 
and spontaneous, and show that a little of the 
genuine song-making spirit was rife among our 
soldiers in spite of unfavorable conditions. The 
men were particularly humane, and the some- 
what bloodthirsty reference to Weyler, the 
embodiment of all the cruelty with which Spanish 
rule was charged, would perhaps not have been 
indulged in if every soldier had not known that 
Weyler was safe in Spain. 
J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
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Mrs. McNeil as Wrestler. 


It was customary in Colonial days at the 
raising and moving of buildings, at town 
meetings, and at other gatherings where large 
bodies of men met together, to have trials of 
strength and skill. Wrestling, which might be 
termed the typical sport of our forefathers, was 
always sharply contested by the men and boys. 
All men distinguished in wrestling were known 
not only by their own townspeople, but often 
their reputation spread through the neighboring 
villages. It was customary for these champions 
to travel many miles for a trial of skill. The 
following anecdote, from the “History of Man- 
chester,”’ is characteristic of the times: 

A man called one day at the house of John 
MeNeil of Londonderry, having heard of his 
strength and skill as a wrestler. McNeil, how- 
ever, was away from home. The stranger 
informed Mrs. McNeil that he regretted this 
exceedingly, as he had travelled a long distance 
for no other purpose than to “throw him.” 

“An’ troth, mon,” said Mrs. McNeil, “Johnnie 
is gone, but I’m not the woman to see you 
disappointed. An’ I think if ye’ll try, mon, I’ 
throw ye myself.” 

‘The stranger, not liking to be made fun of by 
a woman, accepted the challenge, but no sooner 
had they taken hold when, by a deft “trip and a 
twitch,” the man’s heels flew up and his back 
was laid squarely on the ground. A more 
erestfallen chap was rarely seen than this bold 
wrestler when he picked himself from the dust. 
He decided not to wait for Johnnie, and in fact, 
did not even leave his name. 


te 





Glimpses of Other People. 

A peculiar “daily” is published in Washing- 
ton. It is issued by ‘the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce of the Department of State, and is 
entitled “‘ Advance Sheets of the Consular 
Reports.” The paper used for it is printed on 
one side only, so that editors and merchants 
may conveniently make clippings. It contains 
no advertisements. 

A recent copy, numbered 469,—which shows 
that its publication has been carried on for that 
number of business days,—presents six topics: 
“Heating and Cooking Stoves in Uruguay; 
American Fruit in Norway; Coffee in Jamaica ; 
Convei 1 of Mexican Debt; Direct Steamship 
Connection with Syria; Sugar in Spain.” Our 
consuls write these articles, or, as they are 
usually termed, reports. 

Many interesting glimpses of social and 
economic conditions in various parts of the world 
are afforded by these reports. That on Stoves 
in Uruguay, for example, states that ninety-five 
per cent. of the houses of that country have no 
heating arrangements intended for that purpose. 
Many of the inhabitants believe that artificial 
heat causes diseases of the throat and lungs, and 
| therefore prefer during their winter season— 
which lasts from April till October—to endure 
the cold and the great dampness which generally 
prevail. It is not strange that the country has 
a high death-rate from pulmonary disorders, in 








spite of the general salubrity of its climate. 
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Dighton Furnace 
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SOMETHING 


that every housewife grprectates | | 
on sight. It 

rel under the shelf or in the eup- 
board. ‘To dip four simply swing 
the barrel out, then bac 


barrel in a moment. If your pantry 
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PROPERTY 


is most valuable where it is best 
protected by law. This is what 
makes so valuable a policy in the 


Massachusetts 
Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company. 
Massachusetts laws protect the 
policy-holder. 
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including the forty-seventh an- 
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It is a monumental fact that 
the best coffee grown is 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Seal Brand Java and Mocha 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


. STORIES OF PURPOSE: 
. GLIMPSES OF EUROPE: Travel and Description. 

. THE AMERICAN TROPICS: Mexico to the Equator. 
. SKETCHES OF THE ORIENT: Scenes in Asia. 


. OUR LITTLE NEIGHBORS: Insects, Small Animals. 
. AT HOME IN THE FOREST: Wild Animals. 
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. AMONG THE ROCKIES: Scenery and Travel. 

. IN THE SOUTHWEST: Semi-Tropical Regions. 

. ON THE PLAINS: Pioneers and Ranchmen. 

. THE GREAT LAKE COUNTRY: A Land of Progress. 
. ON THE GULF: Attractive Regions of Contrasts. 

. ALONG THE ATLANTIC: New York to Georgia. 

. IN NEW ENGLAND: The Home of the Puritans. 

. STORIES OF SUCCESS: Skill, Courage, Perseverance. 
. STORIES OF KINDNESS: Examples for Rich and Poor. 
. STUDENT STORIES: Life in School and College. 


TWENTY 
VOLUMES. 
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The Library is a collection of stories, travel-sketches and descriptive 
articles, , complete, exact, and so interesting as to meet the need of all who 
want ‘ for the leisure hour."" Each volume is_made up from the 
works of some of the best writers for THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. The 
Library comprises the following twenty volumes, each containing sixty- 
four pages, illustrated and bound in heavy paper covers : 


Bravery, Tact and Fidelity. 


OLD OCEAN: Winds, Currents and Perils. 
LIFE IN THE SEA: Fish and Fishing. 
BITS OF BIRD LIFE: Habits, Nests and Eggs. 


IN ALASKA: Animals and Resources. 


& 


Price 10 cents Each, post-paid, or the Entire 
Twenty Volumes $1.75, post-paid. 
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¢ A Fahrenheit (Mercury) Thermometer 


—the only reliable temperature gage—and now first applied 
and exclusively used on oven doors of 


RICHMOND RANGES | 


By its use the heat of the oven is correctly 
indicated, and thus baking can be done 
Scientifically, Easily and Successfully. 
There are many other things 
about the Richmond that make it 
superior. Examine it at your 
dealer’s and notice the damper 
arrangement, the broiler door, the 
tire-box, ash-chamber, etc. 


Illus. Circular Sent Free. 


THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., 
E Norwich, Conn. 
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LD HOMESTEAD | 
SS Housekeeping Set: 
| FREE. 


Ts is not simply a picture buta beautiful 
toy set made of strong cardboard and 
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Prepared Fish Balls. 


“A Relief to Women.” 















Prepared all ready to heat 
and serve. 











lithographed in seven colors. When close i ‘ood ii 
it shows the outside of the old homestead B> This popular fish f 2% 
with its old-fashioned well-sweep, etc. Open made from the very best Cod. 


itand you have two different rooms with their 
quaint furnishings. The kitchen shows an 
old-fashioned fireplace, brick ovens, English 
clock, spinning-wheel, etc. 

Every set includes, in separate pieces, a 
table, two chairs, table cutlery and a Mince 
Pie supposed to be made wit 


Old Homestead 
Mince Meat. 


This set is a true reproduction of an old- 
| time New England homestead. It is inter- i Ask 
esting and instructive to children and is an Free. Ask Jolin grocer 
exceedingly pretty ornament for the mantel. hasileni er Ttho, fed 
On the back: of the old homestead is printed Kitch wk . Nk eral fhe 
A TRUE STORY which we wish every parish sagen 
housekeeper to read. — Nie ta aa aaeeal 
Send 4 cents to cover postage and a 
packing. The set ‘teely is sree. ce ne Se alinee toe 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Six fish balls in each can. The can is lined 
with chemically pure parchment paper and 
each fish ball is separated by the same kind 
of paper. 

They are prepared just the same and taste 
just the same as you would make them yourself. 

We also put up Codfish Cake in packages. 

Sold by all the best grocers. 

‘‘Gorton’s’”’ are the best. Be sure and 
ask for them. 

SLADE GORTON & CO., 


Gloucester, Mass. 



























































ERIT alone explains why 
There’s | M Hersom’s Italian Sapone 


Nothing _ is used in thousands of homes 
Better for Laundry purposes, also for 
washing dishes, pots, pans, 
For woodwork, etc. 

House 
Cleaning 


PRESENT 


In Every 10-cent Package. i 


We give Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, FREE. \ 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 


NEW BEDFORD, M. 









Windows washed with it 


| are as clear as crystal. 


















Children Love It. 


A child’s appetite is usually a natural appetite. They enjoy 
simple, wholesome food. This is fortunate, for children, dur- 
ing the period of rapid growth, require food that feeds—not 
stimulating, unwholesome stuff. Grown-up folks would do 
well to follow the example of the children and eat plenty of 
Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food. 

At all Grocers in 2-lb. Packages, 
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Grandmother’s Gathering Boneset. 
Grandmother’s xathering boneset to-day; 


In the garret she'll are! and hang it away. 

Next winter I'll “need” some boneset tea— 

I wish she wouldn’t think always of me! 
Edith Thomas. 
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The Lathe. 


Somewhere about 1820, certain Englishmen 
interested in gun-making came to Boston to 
* investigate a report that an American mechanic 
had constructed a lathe that would turn not only 
the regular or round part of gun-barrels, but also 
the irregular ends that were fitted to the stocks. 
This seemed almost incredible at the time, but 
the report seemed well authenticated, and too 
important to be neglected, so the Englishmen 
came to Boston. 

On their arrival they were directed to Millbury, 
a small town in Massachusetts. After some 
inquiry there, they found a rather awkward 
young man, who did not care to talk much. A 
perceptible hesitation, betraying an effort not to 
stammer, made him reluctant to talk. He was 
the worker of wonders they had heard of. They 
learned his history first. 

He was born on a farm in the town of Sutton. 
There he had worked with his elder brother, 
Stephen, until their father died. Soon after 
that event, Stephen suggested that they should 
leave the farm and go to work at a mechanical 
trade. To this Thomas consented. Not long 
after that he was at work in a small shop or 
factory in West Millbury. His job was that of 
heading tacks. 

The way to do this, then, was to insert a tack, 
already pointed and nearly finished, in a kind of 
steel mold called a vise. By striking it with the 
hammer the head took shape. Thus had nails 
been made since the beginning of things; also 
tacks, one by one. 

The lad found the work slow and tedious from 
the first. His mind was the more active for his 
speech being impeded. “Could not this busi- 
ness,” he reflected, “be made quicker and 
easier?” So, while blowing his forge and ham- 
mering, he considered the ways of his work. 
He soon conceived a plan that might simplify it 
all. Thus he was led to design in his mind a 
machine that should make at least a whole tack 
at one blow. This machine he began to build in 
the intervals of his other work. 

“What are you doing now ?” his brother asked 
him, more than once. 

“You will see when I am through with it, 
Stephen,” he answered. “I guess I will make 
something out of it.” 

Stephen grumbled a little, but finally made no 
farther objection. The intervals of leisure, how- 
ever, were not frequent, and it took time to 
complete the machine; but when finished it did 
the work well. ‘The elder brother was amazed 
tw see the tacks coming out of the rough metal, 
ready-macle, as it were, point, body, head and all, 
at one single blow. They were also far neater 
and better finished than by hand. 

The neighbors soon flocked to the shop to 
see the wondrous machine. To them the most 
astonishing thing was that it should have been 
made by that silent, retiring youth, not twenty 
yet. On account of his halting speech, which 
they were apt to make fun of, he had never 
cared to associate with them. Therefore they 
had set him down asadunce. For a long time 
they would not give him credit for the invention. 

In this case Thomas had obeyed his native 
ingenuity, without being conscious that he was 
peculiarly endowed. After that, however, he 
began to be aware of a power that impelled him 
to invent. For quite a while he exercised it in 
planning improvements on his original plant. 
Thus he constructed another machine, which 
gave an output of five hundred perfect tacks a 
minute. 

He also amused himself with curious mechan- 
ical feats. These, though of little practical 
value, gave him as much renown as his more 
useful invention. His fame spread by degrees, 
and his name began to be well known among the 
artisans of Millbury. 

In that town a certain M. A. Waters had estab- 
lished a gun-factory. The gun-barrels at first 
were made according to the English method, the 
only one known yet; that is, wholly forged by 
hand. But Mr. Waters had the American love 
for improving and inventing. The English plan 
he considered clumsy and wasteful, so he applied 
the lathe to the work, and made it cut in and 
out with the utmost precision. . 

Thus he succeeded in turning barrels of uni- 
forin thickness, that is, as far as the round part 
was concerned, ‘The end embedded in the stock 
could not be turned. At that time it was octag- 
onal in shape. To turn an octagon was beyond 
his lathes. 

Mr. Waters worried a good deal because he 
could not complete the barrels by machinery. 
He made many unsuccessful attempts; he even 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


' appealed to the best men of his craft, but not one 
1 


in the eight national armories that existed at that 
time could do anything in the matter. The best 
workmen shook their heads wisely : 

“The thing was not to be thought of. It was 
obviously against all mechanical laws.” 

‘The verdict was not conclusive for the sturdy 
New Englander. As a last resort he sent for 
the young countryman of whose inventive 


; genius he had already heard many reports, 


which he supposed to be exaggerated. 

Thomas came, plainly clad and diffident to 
awkwardness in his manners. Hope sank in 
Mr. Waters’s heart when the answer to his 
greeting came in words interspersed with painful 
stops; yet he briefly explained his difficulty. 

Thomas asked to see the works. Silently he 
stood by, watching the turning of a barrel till 
the workman came to the unmanageable part, 
and stopped. 

“You see,” said Mr. Waters, “this must now 
be finished by hand-filing. It just costs me one 
dollar apiece.” 

Thomas was hardly listening. He was whis- 
tling suftly to himself a monotonous tune, while 
turning over and over the unfinished barrel, and 
sometimes examining the lathe. Finally he 
asked for a sheet of paper. He paused again 
awhile, thinking; then slowly, yet unhesitat- 
ingly, he sketched some plain machinery. 

A short explanation made the purpose of the 
sketch plain to the manufacturer. It was a 
simple attachment to the lathe in the shape of 
@ cam motion, designed to change the direction 
of the cutting-tool. Mr. Waters understood at 
once, 

“How in the world did we not think of this?” 
he exclaimed. “It is so simple! Of course it 
will effect what we want!’’ 

Arrangements were made on the spot for exe- 
cuting the outlined suggestion. There was no 
more disdain or diffidence in Mr. Waters’s mind, 
but unbounded faith in the young man’s power. 
In fact, as Thomas was leaving, Mr. Waters 
called after him, jestingly, “I would not wonder 
if you could turn gun-stocks; too!” 

“Well, sir, perhaps it is worth while trying. I 
will see what I can do for it.” 

The workmen around laughed loud. They 
knew that a gun-stock is neither round nor 
straight in any of its parts. It took time to 
complete one with the various tools—the drawing- 
knife, the gouge and the chisel. Thomas went 
his way, heedless of the jeers. 

Soon he had his new attachments for gun- 
barrel-turning at work in Mr. Waters’s factory. 
Before long similar ones were in demand at the 
national armory in Springfield. Thomas had to 
go there and superintend their adjustment. As 
a reward he was allowed ninepence on every 
barrel that was turned according to his principle. 
He did not ask for more. For the moment he 
was content in view of what he intended 
to do. 

Thomas sold his tack factory for five thousand 
dollars. With that sum he had a new shop 
built for himself. He equipped it with many 
tools and began a new life. ‘The next eighteen 
months he passed mainly in working at the 
scheme suggested by Mr. Waters in their first 
interview. 

All his time, however, was not employed in it. 
He read a good deal, and studied a few chosen 
books, giving to himself a supplementary educa- 
tion. He also set to curing himself of his stut- 
tering. In this he finally succeeded, through 
sheer perseverance, 

Several notions came to him for his project of 
gun-stéck-turning. One after the other he put 
into shape. None of them would come right. 
After each abortive attempt the jeers of the men 
in the gun-factory again rang in his ears; but 
not for a moment did he think of giving up. 

Failure was a thing he would not admit. He 
had in himself the lesson that unrelenting toil 
ultimately triumphs. Besides, in his particular 
case he remembered a legend of a French 
mechanic. This man, travelling south, would 
have starved to death but that he had been able 
to turn wood blocks for a hatter. Now these 
blocks of wood for hat-molds must have been 
irregular in shape, 

As he pondered over the subject and followed 
up his attempts, light’dawned gradually upon 
his mind. His efforts had really been in the 
right direction. Finally the principle was clear 
in its main details. It may now be clear to any 
reflecting person. 

A superstructure is added to the lathe, con- 
taining the model that is to be reproduced. This 
model is so connected with the revolving gear 
that it guides and regulates every motion of the 
catting-tool. Thus any shape may be accurately 
reproduced by the lathe, such as ship-pulleys, 
blocks and even human busts. 

But for the moment Thomas had a single 
object in view. He built a working miniature 
machine and took it to Mr. Waters. After that 
model, and in due proportions, a full-size machine 
was constructed. It is the type, to this day, 
with slight variations, of the many that are used 
in the fabrication of riflestocks all over the 
world. 

As to Thomas Blanchard, every mechanic 
knows his subsequent career, marked by unre- 
mitting toil. many wonderful inventions, renown 
and fortune. ‘The last three of these were, he 
used to say, due to the first, namely, patient 
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In Ercut CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


“s T, there, you big freshman, take 
off your hat,—yes, we’re talking 
to you,—take off your hat tothe 

class above you! Stop, don’t try to get 

by! That wouldn’t be nice of you.” 

At first the freshman did not understand 
that he was the person addressed, and 
when he did, his first startled impulse was 
to hurry by and pretend not to notice 
them. 

But now the walk was blocked by this 
group of four fellows who were calmly 
smiling at him, as if he were a curious 
child, although really he was as old as any 
of them. He could avoid them by turning 
back toward the street, but this he would 
not do. So he stood his ground and looked 
steadily at them. 

“Well, you seem to enjoy looking; how 
do you like us, freshman?” asked one of 
the sophomores, taking his pipe out of his 
mouth. Three of them were smoking 
pipes, and all four wore those queer striped 
flannel coats of broad orange and black 
that had attracted his attention when he 
first got off the train. Afterward he 
learned that they were called blazers. 

The sophomores were close beside him 
now, and were looking him up and down. 
One of them exclaimed, “Oh, ye shades of 
Aaron Burr, but isn’t this a green one? 
What's your name, freshman ?” 

Another of the group interrupted in a 
loud tone: “Take off your hat, fresaman !”” 

It was the same high voice that had 
broken in upon him at first. Its owner 
was the shortest of the sophomores, but he 
smoked the longest pipe. 

“Take off your hat,” he commanded, 
“and don’t look so sober! Wearen’t going 
to hurt you.” 

They were all staring at him. The 
freshman felt himself blushing. He smiled, 
and tried to look good-natured. 

“I wouldn’t smile, if I were you,” put 
In one of the others; “your teeth aren’t 
even.” 

The others laughed at this, but the 
small sophomore said, “Come, wipe away 
that smile and take off your hat, I tell you!” 

The freshman stopped smiling, turned his 
head, and looked across the campus. 


busily talking and with arms around each 
other’s shoulders. They seemed very happy. 
He shifted from one foot to the other. 

“See here, freshman,” cried the little sopho- 
more in a more decided tone, “didn’t you hear 
me tell you to take off your hat ?” 

He had a large, sneering mouth, and he 
constantly tried to say sarcastic things with it. 
He held his chin elevated as if to make himself 
a little taller, and the big freshman, looking 
down at him, thought he would like to pick him 
up and shake him. He had no intention of 
taking off his hat. 

Perhaps the sophomore knew what he was 
thinking. At any rate he stepped up close 
to him, and shaking a finger under his face, 
snarled out, “You big, green freshman from 
Squeedunk, you’re the freshest freshman I’ve 
seen yet! We'll give you just five seconds to 
take off that ugly hat, and if you don’t—” 

“Look out, look out! There comes Matt!” 
in a quick, scared voice one of the others 
interrupted. 

Matthew Goldie, the famous old proctor, 
was sauntering down the walk, wriggling his 
fingers, as was his habit, and looking appar- 
ently in the other direction. This was also his 
habit. 

Even in those days, before hazing was abol- 
ished by the undergraduate vote, and when 
even the faculty thought that hazing, playing 
the part in college that the hard knocks of life 
play in the world outside, had redeeming fea- 
tures, it was a rather reckless proceeding for a 


Two: 
men were entering an old brown building, ' 











“My name is William Young,” an- 
swered the freshman, decisively. 

“Willie.—en ?” 

Those of the others who were near 
enough to hear laughed at this. 

“Well, you are rather old to be called 
Young—Wiillie Young, especially. Here- 
after you shalt be known as ‘Deacon 
Young.’ ” 

“Aw, comeon, Chan!” called the others. 

“All right,” said Channing, but he 
turned io the freshman as he started off 


““YOU BIG, GREEN FRESHMAN FROM SQUEEDUNK! ”” 


crowd of sophomores to take a freshman in 
hand on the front campus in broad daylight 
and in plain sight of the dean’s house. 

The small sophomore’s pipe was not two 
inches from the freshman’s face when the 
warning was sounded, and he knew Matt 
Goldie was coming straight down the walk 
toward him. But instead of leaving his victim 
and moving away, the small sophomore went 
on in the same earnest manner; but now he 
was saying, so that the proctor could hear 
him: 

“T tell you, sir, you will thank me all your 
life if you join Whig Hall. Why, there is no 


just look at the records of the past years: In 
the first place, Whig Hall was founded by 
President James Madison when he was a 
student here,” and then the small sophomore 
went glibly on with the arguments the Whig 
men usually employ when claiming superiority 
to their rival society, Clio Hall, and thereby 
endeavoring to secure accessions to their own 
organization. 

Matthew Goldie had now passed by, oblivious 
of the group, apparently; but the sophomores 
knew he was not so oblivious as he looked. 
They began to move off. Zs 

“Good-by, freshman!" they said, laughingly. 
“Sorry we have to leave you so soon. Come 
on, Channing.” 

But Channing lingered a moment. 

“What’s your name?” he demanded. 

The freshman thought it was none of this 
fellow’s business, but he wanted to show he 
was not afraid. “Young,” he said. 

“Your initials?” 





comparing the two literary societies. Now | 





and remarked threateningly, ‘‘We’ll meet again, 
you big, green freshman!” 

“T hope so," promptly returned Young, “you 
little, mouthy sophomore!” and this was the 
very worst thing he could have said, if he 
wanted to avoid hazing. 

He did not know that the best way to get 
along with the sophomores was to take their 
initiating cheerfully,—not humbly, which was 
almost worse than showing anger,—but laugh- 
ingly and good-naturedly ; for as soon as you 
acknowledged that you were only a freshman, 
and recognized that you belonged to the lowest, 
of four grades of college importance, they 
would let you alone. 

But Young was not of a sort readily to 
acknowledge subordination, and he had never 
been hazed. He knew very little about college 
customs, because he had been a college man less. 
than twenty-four hours, and the tray of his 
trunk was still unpacked. 

It was Wednesday afternoon, the first day of 
the term, and he was on his way to chapel to 
attend the opening exercises of the college year, 
the first real college duty of his life. He had 
almost reached the quadrangle when he was 
interrupted by the disagreeable voice that had 
called “Hi, there, freshman!” at him, and which 
he thought he should never forget. 

Now he went on up the stone walk under the 
tall elms wiping his brow in great discomfort, 
and telling himself that he was not homesick, 
but that he did not mean to allow anybody to 
talk to him that way, if he was nothing but a 
green freshman, and from the country; and he 
would show them that it was unsafe. 

He did not understand that he was guyed 


simply because he was a freshman—his being 
from the country had nothing to do with it. 

He had come there to get a college education, 
and he had worked hard to accomplish it. He 
meant to make the best of his opportunities, 
and this you could see by his energetic way as 
he strode through the quadrangle and up the 
broad path to chapel and took his place with 
many others, who also were freshmen and just 
as green as he was, and who were trying just 
as hard not to show it, although he did not 
know that. He thought they were upper- 

classmen, and knew a great deal and were 
looking at him. 

There was a particular reason why this 
particular freshman had made up his 
mind to do well at college. He could 
recall as vividly as if it were yesterday 
how his father had looked at him when 
he said: 

“I tell you now, once and forever, I 
aint going to spend my hard-earned money 
making a dude of any son of mine, and 
that’s all I have to say about it. The first 
of next month you’re guing to get to work 
in the bank, and you ought to be glad of 
it. Few farmers’ sons have such chances.” 

Will remembered how sarcastic had 
sounded his father's.answer to his question : 
“Won’t you just lend me the money, 
father? I'll pay it back with interest in 
time.” 

“Lend you money! Where's your col- 
lateral, hey ?” and he laughed. 

“Then that is your final decision, 
father ?”” 

“Final as I can make. If you go to 
college, you pay your own way. Good 
night. I guess that settles it.” 

Until this offer of the place in the bank 
came, just after Will’s graduation from 
one of the best high schools in Illinois, his 
father had only said, ““What’s the sense 
of going to‘college? You can’t make any 
more money by it.’’ 

Will had quietly gone on with his Greek 
Tessons, having no doubt that his father 
would give his consent in the end. 

But now it was, “This is too good a 
chance to miss, Will. Why, you’ll soon 
make a rich man of yourself. Of course 
you must take it. What’s the use of 
having your father a director of the 
Farmer's National Bank, anyway? You'll 
soon get over your fool notions. Charley 
hasn’t any fool notions about going to 
college. He’s my right-hand man on the 
farm.” The farm was one of the most 
profitable in the county. 

Will knew his father, so he said no 
more, but on the first of July took the 
place in the bank and began to work at 
five dollars a week ; but he did not get over 
his “fool notions.” 

Ever since Will Young could remember 
he had dreamed of going to college, and 
what is more, he had given so many hours 
of study during the past years, preparing him- 
self under the tuition of the minister, that it 
was often long after dark by the time he had 
driven out home and had finished his chores. 

Now he did not propose to let all that work 
count for nothing. He had made up his mind 
to go to college. It was out of the question 
now to study all summer and enter the next 
fall, but the minister reminded him that he 
was still young. 

“Your boy Will is learning his work faster 
than Henry Johnson or any of the young men 
who have yet worked under me,” the cashier of 
the bank said to Mr. Young. 

“That means he's getting over his fool 
notions,” thought Mr. Young. Really it meant 
that he still had them. 

Will had not mentioned the word college to 
his father again, and to those of his old friends 
who said, “Oh, so you are not going to college, 
after all! Why’s that?” he merely replied 
evasively and bent over his ledger again. 

He was working every day in the bank from 
eight o'clock in the morning until five or six in 
the evening, and on certain days of the month 
until nine or ten at night, and was, besides, 
doing al the chores for Miss Elkins, with whom 
he boarded. That was not all the work he did, 
either. Those who passed by Miss Elkins’s 
house late at night generally noticed a light in 
the little third-story window long after all the 
other boarders’ rooms were dark, and the nights 
he was not studying in his room he was reciting 
at the minister’s. 





It is no easy thing to save money on five 
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dollars a week and pay your board and buy your 

clothes and incidentals out of it besides. Could 

you do it? Well, Will Young could not. ‘That | 
was why he did the chores for Miss Elkins. 
He got his board for that, and he earned it. 

Out of the first month’s salary Will saved 
fifteen dollars, Seventy-five per cent. of earnings | 
saved is not a bad proportion. 

Out of the second month’s earnings he saved | 
thirty-five dollars. ‘hat may sound impossible, | \ 
but the bank people had raised his salary to ten | | 
dollars a week, which they had promised to do | 
as soon as he made himself worth it. 

lt was very slow, and sometimes very dis- 
couraging work, and he did not know how he 
could have succeeded if it had not been for the 
Sunday afternoon talks with his little mother, 
who had sympathy with him from the first, and 
for the minister, who used to say, ““You seem to 
think a fellow must be a millionaire to go to 
college.” 

The minister had a frank, friendly, unstilted 
manner of talking that some of the older people 
thought unclerical, and at which they shook 
their heads. 

“Why, there are hundreds of fellows paying 
their way through college every year, and if you 
can’t do it I am mistaken in you,” the minister 
explained._ 

One day, after Will Young had been working 
in the bank for over a year, his father burst into 
the kitchen in a state of excitement. 

“Mother,” he said to his wife, “what do you 
think? Will is going to resign from the bank! 
T heard it just now in town.” 

“Yes,” said gentle little Mrs. Young, 
know.” 

“What does he mean by it? He has had his 
salary raised twice. He’ll be cashier when he is 
older. Why, the boy's a fool! Does he expect 
to get a better place up in Chicago?” 

“No,” saic Mrs. Young. “He only went to 
Chicago on his vacation to take his examinations 
for college, and —” 

“For college! Chicago!” 

“Yes, they hold the examinations all over the 
country.” Then she went on, ‘You remember, 
father, you said Will could go if he earned his 
own money, and now”’— 

“When did I say that?” thundered Mr. Young ; 
and then the storm broke. 

It was severe while it lasted, but it did not 
last as long as she had feared it would. Mr. 

Young was just, and he had to acknowledge, 
inwardly, that Will was right from Will's stand- 
point, although it was a sore disappointment to 
him, and no reason why Will should be forgiven. 

“We'll see how long you stay there," was 
what Mr. Young said in bidding Will good-by. 

“All right, sir,” said Will, feeling sorry his 
father would not give his approval. ‘Good-by, 
sir.” He glanced at his mother once more and 
then looked away again, and the train pulled out. 

A moment later Will Young had a last distant 
view of the old white farmhouse as the cars 
dashed by, and of the big red barn with white 
trimmings, and of the wind-break of tall, straight 
poplars to the north, all in an even row, planted i 
by his father’s own hand years ago. Now, in 
chapel, he saw their tops waving in the breeze 
as they were cut off from view, and all that 
seemed years and years ago, although, in reality, 
it was only Monday, the day before yesterday. 

Here he was at last actually at college, and 
sitting in chapel listening to the president's kind 
words of welcome, and feeling somewhat impor- 
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tant at being one of those particularly addressed 
by such a famous and learned man, and feeling 
very proud at the thought that he was part of 
such an honored seat of learning. | 

As he and his many classmates trooped forth | 
into the sunny outdoors again, some orange-and- | 
black-bedecked sophomores on the steps mur- | 
mured, “Right! Left! Right! Left!” in time to 
the footsteps, and then Young did not feel so 
proud and important. | 

But this big freshman did not take off his hat 
to them as some of his classmates did. In fact, | 
his hat did not come off until the evening of the | 
following day, and then not quite in the way you 
might expect. 

(To be continued.) 


—_+4+—__—_. 


Bear and Panther. 


T has been said or surmised that in India the | 
| 3 have “killed off” the lions, and in | 
Africa the lions have killed off the tigers. 
The jealousy of native wild beasts when well | 
matcher might end that way in America, but our | 
Western bears and pauthe ‘en both to hold | 
their own. 

\ Fort Smith cattlenan who had escaped a) 
prairie fire in the Oklahoma country, with the 
loss of his horse and gun, encountered a huge | 
bear while climbing a sheltering ledge, and | 
became an unwilling witness to one of the brute 
trauedies of the desert. Swinging himself up | 
out of the bear's way, he heard a scream, and j 
saw a panther emerge from a crevice in the rocks , 
below him. The Globe-Democrat tells. the | 
ston 














‘he panther began circling about. always 
with that low droop to the body, with his chin 
extended and his ears lying tat against his neck. \ 
Around and around he went — swift, silent, 
stealthy. 
feet, and turned slowly as the panther did, but 
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he did not show half the anxiety to fight that 
was shown by his antagonist. 

“The circling figure had gone around about four 
times, I think, when suddenly it went through 
the air like a cannon-ball. Instead of alighting 
with its teeth at the bear’s thrvat, though, as it 
expected, it received a blow that threw it against 
the opposite wall. 


Ah, well, mein lieber Ich, that’s only once. I 
shall keep my eyes open now.” 

No car was yet in sight, but there soon came 
tripping along two biz, rosy damsels. They 
were the Gibson girls. They went in for 
physical culture and symnastics, and thrived 
on it. 

“What!” exclaimed ost “going to ride down- 


“It gave a shriek that was almost like the cry! town? Absurd! Walk with us—come! It’s a 
great mistake to be tied to a horse-car.” 
Pauline, always delicate, and with a weak 


| of a human being as it fell, but in an instant it | 


was up again, circling round and round, with 
the blood running down its sides from 

the long gashes torn by the bear’s 

claws. It did not wait so long this 

time before springing, but its leap met 

with the same result. 

“The bear was ready for it, and sent 
it spinning away to the other side of 
the cave. Then began the battle royal. 
I turned dizzy and sick, and had to hold 
the rock with both hands to keep from 
falling off. 

“The panther threw tactics to the 
wind and fought with desperate energy. 
He wasn’t nearly so large as the bear, 
but he was more active, and he went 
leaping, dodging, tearing and getting 
torn, now up, now down, in every place 
at once. The noise they made was 
almost deafening. 

“As long as the panther tried jump- 
ing upon his enemy the bear got the 
best of him every time; but when it 
came to a regular rough-and-tumble 
fight the panther got in a lick that told 
every once in a while. Consequently 
they were both bleeding pretty freely, 
when the bear at last gave another of 
those sweeping blows with his powerful 
paw. The panther lay stunned, and in 
an instant the bear was upon it. 

“The crunching of the panther’s 
neck-bones beneath his glistening teeth 
told which foe had conquered. The 
bear stood for several moments licking 
his wounds. After a little he walked 
uneasily about the cave several times, 
and then lay down. 1 knew he must 
be suffering considerably. Hunger 
seemed to overbalance his suffering, however, 
for he presently dragged the body of the panther 
down the cave.”” 


ee eens, 
The Birthday Ring. 


RING for my seventeenth birth- 
day, father, dear?” said 





was pouring her father’s 
morning coffee, because, 
alas! there was no one else 
to pour it. There were only 
those two, with faithful 
Ann in the kitchen. Taking up the box whose 
contents she had guessed, she picked from the 
velvet case a shining gold band set with tur- 
quoises. 

“How pretty it is! A thousand million 
thanks; but what are the words engraved on 
the inside? German, as I live! ‘Mein lieber 
Ich’—My beloved I. Is that it?” 

Her father nodded. 

“But how does it apply, father? Surely, you 
don't mean it as a gentle hint that I am extraor- 
dinarily selfish ?”” 


“Not quite so bad as that,” said Mr. Granger. | 
“Tt means your proper personality, or your. 


real self. And let me tell you, there is nothing 
harder to keep hold of than the real ‘I’ within 
us. So with the ring on your finger, it has been 
my modest hope that it will serve to remind you 
of that ‘I’ within you, that you may not be so | 
' apt to lose yourself in contact with the world.” 

“How perfectly funny!? laughed Pauline. 

“As if I could lose myself!” 

“Well, my dear, older people than you have 
to struggle for that lieber Ich every day. And 
since you are so skeptical, suppose you take this 
one day. Let me see; you have planned, 1 
believe, to take Junch with your friend, Lydia 
Berkley, to do some shopping, and finally to 
make a birthday call, with a gift, on poor Miss 
Murdock. When you come home to-night, tell 
me, if you please, whether you have been just 
my Polly all the day long, or — 

“If L have been somebody else?’ interrupted ! 
Pauline. ‘What nonsense! Of course 1 shall 
be Polly 

“Well, we 
and good du 

It was very raw, March-like weather, and 
Pauline had sensibly decided to wear her winter 
coat; but while putting on her hat she beheld 
from her window Nelly Robinson starting for 
a walk, wearing a shoulder-cape, Nelly looked 
so stylish and trim in her jaunty cape that 
Pauline sevmed to surmise a sudden change in 
the weather. She believed she would wear her 
shoulder-cape, for it was probably not nearly so 
cold as she had supposed. 

While standing on the cor iting for a car, 
the wind blew up under her little cape in a very 
searching fashion. She wished for her warm 
cout: then a sudden smile broke over her face. 

“see now,” thought she, “what father meant. 








shall see. So good-by, my dear, 








The bear kept himself upon his hind Here I’ve gone and lost myself the very first | she preferred—a pretty challis—after whi 
I've started off by being Nelly Robinson. | Lydia led her to a fine jeweler’s, where she said | brave enough to Keep a_stronger grip. How 


thing. 


Pauline Granger, gaily. She | 





“**MY BELOVED !." IS THAT IT?" 
ankle which she was obliged to favor, allowed 
her feeble remonstrances to be drowned in her 
friends’ enthusiasm. ‘The athletic Gibson girls 
swung along in a breezy fashion, which Pauline 
strove valiantly but vainly to imitate. 

“Tired?” asked the Gibson girls, just a shade 
scornfully, as Pauline, breathless and limping 
painfully, halted at last at the foot of the Berkleys’ 
steps. “Well, if you weren’t really equal to 
| walking you shouldn’t have undertaken it. So 
sorry. Good morning !’’ 

Pauline flushed hotly as she pulled the door- 
bell. “There!” said she, dolefully. “Now I’ve 
been the Gibson girls. Who ever would have 
| believed me to be so weak-minded? Now I 
must look out.” 

It was a comfort to rest her weary bones and 
warm her shivering body in Lydia Berkley’s 
lovely room. Thick carpets, rich furniture and 
delicate coloring gratified every sense. Pauline, 
who had planned to interest Lydia in the start- 
ing of a Shakespeare Club, and in the work of 
|the King’s Daughters, became lost in the 
shimmer and shine of Lydia’s fine clothes and 
frivolous doings. 

At luncheon there were only the two girls, for 
Mrs. Berkley was spending the day elsewhere; 
but the table was as beautifully set as if there 
had been a dozen people to be féted. 

“Speaking of spoons,” said Lydia, poising ber 
orange spoon daintily in the air, “I'm making a 
collection. Not mean little after-dinner coffees, 
but big, honest teaspoons.’’ 


| suppose? Well, it’s dolls. Dolls from all sorts 
[of foreign cities and out-of-the-way places, 
dressed in the native costume. 1 can assure you 
| that one can spend a very pleasant afternoon 
| inspecting my aunt’s dolls and listening to their 
queer histories.”” 

“Pooh!” said Lydia, rather rudely. “My fad 
is souvenir spoons. Rosanna!” called Lydia, 
imperiously. “Fetch me my case of spoons! 
‘There, now, what do you think of those? 1 
have eleven, you see. Who, I wonder, will 
{make me happy by completing the set and 
| presenting me with the twelfth?” 

She looked at Pauline with such a mischievous, 
brightness in her black eyes, and such a coaxing 
sweetness on her smiling | 
money in whose purse was already 
down to the last penny, 
desire to please herp 
answering smile, she said, 
that pleasure.”” 

But the words had no sooner left her lips than 
the radiant glory of the feast seemed to have 
died out. 
instead of being simple Polly, she had been 
masquerading as Lydia's double, 

















hostess. With an 
“You must give me 





had a charming time, but it was with a feeling of believe I was just Polly only once.” 


relief that she put on her things to go, 
“Pm going with you,” 

cheerfully. “TL like to go in the store 

besides, T can help you select your dres: 

then there's the spoon, you know.” 

| Pauline, fora wonder, really bought the dri 











“As for collections,” said Pauline, “I have an j 
aunt who makes a collection of—what do you ; 








x, that Pauline, the | ‘a 
laid out | 
was charmed into a) 


She had a dismal suspicion that | 
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her family was in the habit of dealing. They 
were svon engaged in inspecting a dazzling array 
of souvenir spoons. Of course Lydia, who had 
never been obliged to consider the price of any- 
thing, promptly selected the most expensive 
spoon in the lot. 

“That’s my spoon!” said she, happily. 

Pauline was aghast at the price. What had 
possessed her to be flattered into offering the 
gift? 

“It’s a lot to pay, I know,” said Lydia, who 
had not failed to notice Pauline’s con- 
sternation, “but — Mr. Johnson,” said 
she, leaning over the case to the young 
clerk and speaking coaxingly, ‘‘won’t 
you take off a dollar for my sake? I 
must have that spoon, and I don’t 
want to impose on my friend too much. 
You know how many things we buy 
here. You will—yes?” 

The young man colored and hesitated. 
‘There seemed nothing else for him to do. 

“Well, Miss Berkley,” said he, “for 
you, I —” 

Pauline had been listening in a kind 
of agony of remorseful self-condemna- 
tion. The full price of the spoon would 
leave her with only her car-fare home, 
and nothing, absolutely nothing, with 
which to buy a birthday gift for Miss 
Murdock! She knew Lydia was wrong 
to cverce the poor clerk, who perhaps 
would have to make good the difference 
from his own scanty purse. 

Wishing to do right, and yet with 
a fierce desire to save herself and profit 
by Lydia’s shabby haggling, poor 
Pauline despised herself for her waver- 
ing. Just then she fancied the birthday 
ring tightened on her finger. Mein 
lieber Ich! She had done a foolish 
action, and she now resolved to accept 
the consequences bravely. For once she 
would be “herself.” 

“Excuse me,” she now made haste to 
say, “I can’t allow you to make any 
difference for me. I will take the spoon, 
but only at the regular price.” 

The clerk smiled in grateful relief, 
and Lydia received the spoon with all the joy of 
achild. ‘Then they parted. 

Pauline then started off, soberly, and without 
even an inward comment on the spoon transac- 
tion, to call on Miss Murdock. Miss Murdock 
was afflicted by being so tremendously stout that 
she could scarcely move across the room. She 
was quite poor, and was cared for by a niece. 
Because their birthdays came on the same day, 
and because Miss Murdock in her childhood had 
been a playmate and neighbor of Pauline’s 
mother, she had been in the habit of making her 
a call with a gift on that day. 

Having no gift now, Pauline felt obliged to be 
more entertaining than usual. But, nevertheless, 
it was apparent that a gift was expected ; and as 
time wore on and none was produced, Miss 
Murdock grew palpably despondent. As for 
the niece, a most disagreeable woman at best, 
her growing sullenness was frightful to contem- 
plate. 

The pointedly expectant manner in which she 
fastened her gaze upon the bundle in Pauline’s 
lap, which contained the pretty new challis, kept 
Pauline glued to her chair. She had not the 
moral courage to get up and go without making 
the customary offering. She had nothing to give, 
and they had no right to expect anything, she 
reasoned, miserably. 

At last, however, she could endure it no 
longer. Mein lieber Ich was frozen entirely by 
the cold eye of Miss Murdock’s niece. In utter 
desperation Pauline rose, and with tears of 
disappointment standing in her eyes, she laid the 
bundle containing her lovely heliotrope challis in 
Miss Murdock’s lap. 

“My birthday gift to you, Miss Murdock. It 
will make you a pretty wrapper. I hope you'll 
like it.” And mumbling a farewell, she rushed 
from the room. 

Toward dusk, as Mr. Granger lay resting on 
the lounge in his cheery parlor, a limping step 
sounded in the hall. “Who comes here?” he 
called, gaily. “My Polly?” 

Pauline dragged her weary feet to her father's 
couch and sank down beside him, half laughing, 
half erying. 

“IT don't know, father, dear, who it is. I’m 
just worse than any composite photograph you 
ever saw. I’m afraid I am, as the scientist says, 
part of all that I have met.’ It is lucky for 
me that, like the old woman who had her 
petticoats cut off on the king’s highway, I’ve 
somebody at home to tell me if I be I, or if I be 
not T."" 

“Why, Polly!” 

“Yes, for I've been Nelly Robinson, and the 
Gibson girls, and Lydia, and Miss Murdock’s 
niece; and I've done everything I shouldn’t do 





‘and didn't want to do, just because I forgot to 


Of course she be, or hadn't the courage to be, my real self. I 


And then 


| followed a detailed account of all that had 


announced Lydia, | 


y and cheerily. 
(tight. you see, 


happened. 

“Good for my little Polly!’ said her father, 
“You've scored one. anyway. I was 
after all. Mein lieber Ich is a 
pretty slippery fellow, but now that your attention 


n | has been drawn to it, perhaps you will grow 
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giddy poor old Miss Murdock will look in 
your flowered gown! Never mind, sweetheart, 
Decause you yere my Polly even once this day, 
you shal] have another one!” 

JOSEPHINE GATES. 





The Passing of Hannibal. 


WAS walking down Terrell Street, just | 


beyond the ‘Town Hall, one afternoon in 
November, leisurely eating a handful of per- 
simmons,—as any other boy in my place would 
have done, provided he knew, as I did, where to 
find the best persimmon-tree in the county,— 
when, just before me, from somewhere or other, 


appeared on the sidewalk the forlornest and most | 


demoralized kitten 1 had ever beheld. It was 
thin, dirty and bedraggled, with a matted little 
tail that looked for all the world like a rusty 
tenpenny nail. 

Half falling from hanger and weakness, this 
kitten came slowly toward me, seeming to have 
decided that one boy, at least, could be trusted. 

I stopped, leaned down, and from that dirty 
little black face Jooked up at me two trustful 
eyes, the small mouth opened for a couple of 
soundless mews, and probably for the first time 
in its brief career, that small cat’s purring appa- 
ratus was set to work, and in honor of a new 
friend. And we were friends from that moment. 
I gathered the dirty little scrap of a kitten up in 
my handkerchief and carried him home; which, 
in brief, is the early history of Persimmon. 

The next two years, during which he emerged 
from a kitten into young cathood, probably 
formed the happiest and most tranquil portion of 
his existence. At the end of that time we moved 
down on Stafford Street,—as you go toward the 


Tiver,—and Persimmon, who was now an impor- | 


tant member of the family, was duly transferred 
also. The houses are close together in that part 
of the town, and the rear yard of our new home 
was separated from that of the adjuining house 
by a high, white fence. 

To Persimmon and me, moving-time had been 
a rather pleasant experience — enjoyment of 
which, I have since learned, is confined entirely 
to dogs, cats and small boys. 

While we were exploring our new back yard, 
the day after our arrival, | was surprised to see 
the fingers of two hands appear on the back 
fence, slowly followed by a woman’s face. Iron- 
gray hair was brushed smoothly back from a 
wrinkled forehead. The face itself was thin 
and severe. Over the high cheek-bones appeared 
a pair of large, gold-bowed glasses. It was the 
face of an old woman, but it was not a pleasant 
face. My youthful instinct told me that this 
was not the kind of an old woman that boys 
like. 

Through the gold-bowed spectacles, from the 
vantage-ground of the barrel or box on which 
she stood, she peered severely at the new boy 
and his cat in the next yard. For a moment we 
looked at each other in silence, then she said, 
“Have you come te 
live here, boy ?”” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“Is that your cat?” 

“Yes, ma’am; it's 
Persimmon.” 

“Is he much of a 
fighter?” 

I hesitated for a 
Moment at this sur- 
prising question. Of 
course a boy ought to 
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back up his own cat, but the fact was, Persimmon | like he might have been in the past, would never | 


was the most peaceable feline I had ever seen. 

“He's the finest cat in town,” I answered, 
diplomatically. “He's my own cat. I found 
him, and brought him up from a kitten.” 

“Well, I’ve got a cat,” rejoined the old woman, 
without relaxing the severity of tone or feature, 
“and that’s why I’m talking to you. I want to 
tell you, boy, that you must keep your cat at 
bome.”” 

She paused a moment, to let the significance 
of this sink in. Even Persimmon was all atten- 
tion. ‘he nodding head just appearing above 
the fence seemed to interest him so much that he 
sat down beside me and watched it with that 
expressionless, blinkless look that cats have 
when they see a yellowbird which is too far 
away to catch, but near enough to think about. 
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“What's your cat’s name?” I asked, to break | sound from the back yard attracted my atten-| decorated what was henceforth to be the end of 


the silence. 

“His name’s Hannibal. 
the finest cat in this county. How old 
are you, boy?” 

“Going on twelve,” I answered, 
promptly. 

“Twelve, hey? Wel, my cat Han- 
nibal will be fourteen years old come 
next June. I’ve raised him from a 
kitten. For fourteen years I’ve tended 
him when he was hurt, and hunted him 
up when he was lost. What’s more, 
I've killed two dogs that worried him, 
and now that he’s old, and so weak and 
so unsteady that he can’t stand alone, 
I'm watchin’ him every minute. So I’ve 
riz up here, boy, to tell you that if your 
cat comes prowlin’ over in this yard, 
and tries to pick a fight with my poor, 
half-dead Hannibal, I’ll lay a broom on 
hin so he'll think about nothin’ else for 
a week.” 

Our new neighbor paused, perhaps to 
recover breath. She did not seem to 
impress Persimmon in the least. Possi- 
bly she noticed his calm, unblinking 
stare, and concluded that it would be better at the 
outset to conciliate than to threaten. 

“Would you like to see my old cat?” she 
asked, a little more pleasantly. “I bring him 
out in the yard every sunny day,” she added, 
“for he isn’t able to walk more than a step or 
two by himself.” 

Securing a chair, I climbed up on my side of 
| the fence and looked over. Beside the soap-box 
on which my new acquaintance was standing, in 
/an angle of the fence that was sheltered from 
the wind but open to the sunlight, was the 
oldest and most decrepit cat that I have ever 
seen, 

A piece of oilcloth had been placed on the 
ground, then a thickness or two of heavy carpet, 
over which a soft and really handsome red shaw) 
had been several times doubled. Stretched out 
on this lay Hannibal. 

Originally he must have been buff; but unlike 
, Paper, which grows yellow with age, this poor 
old animal had been 
losing his color and, per- 
haps I should add, his 
fur also, for his ears and 
! tail were almost hairless, 
A slight raising of the 
head as his mistress spoke 
to him was the only sign 
of life that the old cat 


gave. He looked as 
though any moment might 
be his last. 


“He must be a great 
care," I ventured. 
| ‘That he is; but he’s 
| been my best friend for 
; years. I’m all alone, and 
he aint a-goin’ to die if I 
can help it. I feed him 
five times a day. It's 
chicken and milk in the 
morning, and beef tea 
every three hours.” 

My position on the 
fence was 80 uncomforta- 
ble that I climbed back 
‘into the yard, and the 
| owner of Hannibal, who 
had softened a trifle as 
she exhibited her aged 
treasure, resumed her 
former severity. 

“['m giving you fair 
warning, boy,” she said. “You must keep that 
black cat at home. I'll keep an eye on the 
fence all day, and if that cat of yours gets over 
into my yard—you can have the pieces when I 
get through.” 


| neighbor climbed down from the soap-box. 





at threats, and it was perfectly 
plain that the high, white fence 
would soon be his favorite prome- 
nade. I cuncluded, however, that 
our neighbor had exaggerated a 
good deal. Certainly, nobody could 
be cruel to a cat like Persimmon, 
and least of all an old woman with 
a cat of her own. 
sone As to possible trouble between. 
the cats—Hannibal, however war- 
‘ again do battle, for his death was only a matter 
of a day or so, and Persimmon surely wasn't the 
kind of a cat to take advantage of an expiring 
neighbor. 

The next three days were tranquil. 
household was busy getting settled, and Persim- 


The 


of butter on his paws, to prevent his return to; fell back upon the roof. 


our old home. 


There was one window in a rear room on the | over his long, gaunt frame, 
second floor of oar house that commanded a and Hannibal, faithful friend 


With which sentiment the gold- | 


In his day he was | 





“AND LOOKED OVER.”” 






MANNIBAL AND HIS HISTRESS, 


} 


1 
i 
| 


tion. 
To my horror, Persimmon stood midway on 


447 


his tail. 
I canght him up and hurried into the house. 


the fence in an attitude | Old Hannibal could tell no tales now, and with 


eyes gleamed, and his tail 
stood out so straight that 
it looked like a miniature 
pinetree. Dreading the 
appearance of our neigh- 
bor, my first impulse was 
to hurry to the yard and 
secure possession of my 
aggressive pet; but it was 
already too late. As I 


our neighbor’s wood- 
shed, and waited in 
battle array. 
Hannibal at first 
had not perceived the 
invasion. He lay 
motionless in the sun 
as usual, apparently 
far beyond interest in 
matters human or 
feline; but when I 
looked again an extra- 


path toward the woodshed, but as he moved 


| and instead of the decrepit and half-dead Hanni- 





to suggest a wildcat. 


woodshed, and paused. 
A moment the two ani 
mals surveyed each other, 
but it was for a moment 
only. Hannibal sprang 


fur, a confusion of sounds 
and cries of feline conflict, 
and then Persimmon shot 


roof and over the fence 
into our yard, in a series 
of somersaults only ter- 
minated by a flower-bed. 


and seemingly half crazed 
with fear, tore across the yard 
in search of shelter and protection. 

The battle was over, and Per- 


under the henhouse, after an 
invasion, challenge and defeat, 
which altogether had not con- 
sumed five minutes. I hurried to 


in coaxing the bewildered and 
wild-eyed Persimmon from his 
hiding-place. 

He was a badly damaged cat. One ear was 
torn, two sections of fur were missing from his 
back, and he had left the end of his tail in the 
enemy’s territory. 

Persimmon may have believed with that great 


bowed spectacles disappeared, and our new | general who also had met defeat, that honor still 


remained ; but it seemed pretty clear to me, as I 


T was a good deal troubled at the outlook. | worked over my injured pet with warm water 
Persimmon was quite unconcerned | 


and court-plaster, that the fortunate absence of 


only bright spot in the whole affair—which 
recalled Hannibal. 

Not a sound had we heard from the next yard 
since Persimmon rolled over the fence. I set my 
patient tenderly down on an 
old blanket, and securing a 
chair, peered cautiously over 
the fence. 

Not far away from me, on 
a low projection of the wood- 
shed roof, some ten feet from 
the scene of his victory, the 
old cat lay motionless, as if 
: he had fallen exhausted. 
| ‘‘Hannibal,’’ I called, 
softly. 

At the sound of my voice 





he half raised his head. It 
A 


| convulsive tremor passed 


view of our neighbor's yard, including the aged | and invincible warrior, was 


Hannibal on his cushions. 


no more. Quick steps sounded in our neighbor's 


was a rolling mass of | 


He was up in a second, | 


simmon, young but terrified and | 
utterly vanquished, was hiding | 


the yard, and at Jength succeeded | 


Hannibal's aggressive mistress was about the | 





| 
| 





“ ATTITUDE OF FELINE DEFIANCE." 


| 


upon his enemy. There: 


out from the woodshed | 








ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


of feline defiance. His; his passing there were some things about that 
back was humped, his | afternoon’s events which I was perfectly willing 


to bury with him, for the sake of my friend 
Persimmon. W. S. Rossirer. 


oo 


For His Boys’ Sake. 


UST before the close of the war—so writes 
a veteran who has Jong contributed to the 
Companion—! had a curious experience 


looked, he crept along; in Virginia which ended with what now, after 
the fence and sprang/}so many years, seems to me a very pathetic 
down on the level rvof of , incident. 


This was when my “buddy” Tom 
Howard and I had become “separated from 
our regiment.” We were mere boys, each 
sixteen years old, and both so footsore that 
we had to fall behind during the rapid 
“skedaddle” that occurred when the Con- 
federates first repulsed us at Hatcher’s Run. 

In the afternoon Tom and I took refuge 
in a patch of woods, from which we could 
see a fine, old Virginia mansion, with ‘its 
negro quarters and outbuildings, which 
seemed all alike uninhabited. Still we 
dared not risk going there without having 
watched the place for some time, so we sat 
down beside a coo) spring among alders and 
bathed “our poor feet,’ and watched and 
feared, and concluded to stay there all 
night and go to the plantation house next 
morning in case we neither saw nor heard 
any signs of its being ovcupied by Confed- 
erate soldiers or white civilians who would 


ordinary change had come over him. The old cat ! be likely to surrender us. 
raised himself to his feet. Two gleaming eyes | 


But toward nightfall Tom caught my sleeve. 


blazed defiance at the enemy above. Slowly, | “What's that?” he whispered ; “listen! it sounds 
and with some difficulty, he crept down the | like a rooster.” 


Sure enough, an unmistakable crow soon came 


the years seemed to roll off of him and vanish, | to our ears again from the direction of the house. 


“That’s our meat,” said Tom, with a chuckle; 


bal, outstretched on a shawl, there moved an | “if we don’t have that fellow roasted it’s because 
animal so large, stealthy and tigerlike as almost we can’t find where he roosts.”” 


We were in the enemy’s country, we reasoned ; 


With a leap the old cat if these people were loyal they would not 
reached the low roof of the _ begrudge us a chicken or two, and if disloyal the 


chickens ought to pay the penalty! So we 
reconnoitred the plantation from all sides, still 
seeing no one about and making pretty snre there 
‘were no dogs on the place. 

When it was quite dark we crept up ow the 
negro quarters in the rear of the house. All the 
cabins were empty, with nothing eatable to be 
found in them. Spying what looked like a 
chicken-house, we crawled up and listened at the 
door. ‘The peep and quirr-r-r-r of roosting fowls 
came from within. Noiselessly unfastening the 
door, I crept in on my hands and knees, leaving 
‘Tom to guard the door. 

The chickens made a good deal of noise at my 
approach as they flapped ahead of me to the rear 
of the building, and I heard the door close and 
open again behind me, but ] supposed the wind 
had done it. 

Waiting until the fowls became quiet, I caught 
a pair, quickly wrung their necks to prevent 
their squawking, and crawling back to the door 
handed them up to Tom, intending to go back 
for two more. 

“Come, hurry up! ‘lake ’em quick!” 1 whis- 
pered, when Tom failed to grab the chickens, 
“what's the matter with you anyway?” 

Then I happened to glance up, and instead of 
Tom saw an old, gray-haired man in the moon- 
light looking solemnly down at me. 

I was so dumfounded that I stared at him 
for one moment, then dropping the chickens as 
if they had been hot coals I bolted out of the 
door past the old fellow, never stopping to look 
back until L was over the fence and safe in the 
road again. 

A low whistle brought Tom quickly to my 
side. He said the old man had come upon him 
so suddenly that he had had no chance to give 


‘me warning, and thinking I might escape detec- 


tion if he closed the door and ran, he had lost no 
time in doing so. 

The old man had not said a word to either 
of us, and when I told Tom how I scolded him 
for not taking the chickens, we laughed until 
we forgot our hunger and the 
failure of the expedition. Re 
turning to our thicket we made 
a sinall fire, by which we sat 
and talked for some time before 
going to sleep, deciding that it 
would be unwise to make 
another attempt on the old 
man’s chickens, and as he did 
not seem at all warlike, it might 
be safe for us to go to the 
house on the morrow and ask 
for food. 

The sun was high in the 
heavens when a slight noise 
awakened us next morning, 
and we opened our eyes to see 
that same old man and a negro 
standing over us. 

“You look very much like the young gentleman 


I was seated near it on the afternoon of ; kitchen, and as I hastily descended from my post ' who wished to present me with a couple of my 


the fourth day after our arrival, deep in text- of observation, I heard her step out into the yard. 


| 
Mon’s energies were curbed by a plentiful supply 
books, which absence from school for a week 


; Persimmon was sitting on the blanket beside 


made rather knotty companions, when a queer | me, eying disconsolately the glove-finger which 





own fowls last night,’’ said the old man, eying 
me keenly. 
“1 guess I’m the fellow,” I replied, sheepishly, 
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“but you can’t blame us very much, we're just 
about starved.’” 

“Where do you belong, and why are you not 
with your command?” he asked, almost sadly. 

There was a dreamy look in the old man’s 
eyes, which he kept fastened upon us as we 
explained our case. ‘“‘Nothing but a couple of 
boys!’” he muttered. “I had two boys, just 
about such youngsters as these. They went to 
the war, too, but they’ll never come back ; never 
come back,’’ he repeated slowly, as if to himself. 

“Come to the house with me,” he finally said, 
after gazing into our faces silently for quite a 
while, “and get something to eat, and to cover 
your feet. You belong to the enemy, but the 
war’s most over ; it can’t last many days longer, 
and you’re only boys anyway; only boys!” 


with a Sadness in his voice that kept us silent | 


as we limped by his side to the house. 

There a good breakfast of bacon, corn bread 
and fried chickens—doubtless those whose necks 
T had wrung—with hot coffee, was quickly set 
before us. The old man sat and feasted his 
eyes on us while we ate, the same dreamy look 
in them, and talked about his boys or asked 
about our own home, with a pathetic quaver in 
his voice that | shall never forget. 

Then he found shoes for us, shoes that his 
boys had worn, told us how to reach the Union 
lines, and bade us good-by with the hope that 
the fighting might soon be over and we safe in 
our own homes. 

There were tears in his eyes when we thanked 
him and said good-by, and in ours, too. We 
would soon be home with those who loved us; 
his boys would never come home. 


————~0+—___ 


LINCOLN. 


His was the tireless strength of native truth, 
The might of rugged, untaught earnestness. 
Deep-freezing poverty made brave 
And toned his manhood with its 
Mai 












The Hopes and Aims of the 
Modern Astronomer. 

N the delta of the Nile, on 

the edge of the great 


Desert of Sahara, stand 
what are, perhaps, the 


pax oldest monuments of 
the human race, the 
rcs so-called Pyramids of 


Egypt. No one knows 


how old they are, for they antedate history; yet | 


it is all but certain that beside being the mausolea 
of Pharaohs, they were in their day astronomical 
observatories, and that from the bottom of the 
shaft which leads to the mortuary chambers 
the high priest of nights gone by watched the 
culmination of the pole-star to foretell the myste- 
rious rising of the river that gave life to the land. 

Now I think our deepest sense of the antiquity 
of astronomy comes from knowing that his pole- 
star was not the one with which we are so 
familiar. Unchanging as the pole-star seems to 
us, it was another one which that old priest 
watched for, and Draconis was pole-star then, 
and it seemed to him as everlastingly so as ours 
now does to us. 

It is a far cry from that old priest at the bottom 
of his rock-shaft to the modern astronomer at the 
bottom of another shaft, his telescope tube; yet 
the steps that have led from the one to the other 
are continuous. It is because we are in the act 
of taking yet another step forward 
that it has seemed to me well to 
comply with the editor’s request to F 
tell something about “the hopes and 
aims of the modern astronomer,” 
since it is upon this latest advance 
that the hopes and aims of the 
modern astronomer depend. 

To understand in what this most 
recent advance consists we must 
consider what astronomy is funda- 
mentally. 

Astronomy concerns itself with 
what lies outside this earth, and at 
great distances outside it, and 
advance in our knowledge of the 
cosmos depends upon seeing what 
there is there, and then in reasoning 
upon what we see. We must get 
our data first, and draw our deduc- 
tions from them afterward. Every- 
thing, then, depends upon seeing as much as we 
can. 
One-half of astronomy, the first half, might be 
called the science of seeing into space; and the 


reason that our knowledge of the stars has|one in origin. 
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nature gave him, and considering his means, he 
discovered a great deal. Let us see what the 
unaided eye revealed to him. For the sake of 
definiteness I shall consider that branch of 
astronomy which more than any other depends 
upon vision: our knowledge of the planets of 
our own solar system. 

With his unaided eyes, supplemented by 
reason, man had learned that the world upon 


travelling round the sun—it had not 
entered into the mind of man that 
there might be many other suns 
with similar systems circling around 
them. He had learned the relative 
positions of the several members of 
the set; knew the relative distances 
of each from the sun, and the time 
each took to circle about him. 
Finally he learned that the force that 
compelled them all so to move lay in 
the sun, and that this force was a 
common property of all matter. 

In short, he had acquired knowl- 
edge of the solar family as a family 
of bodies subject to the law of 
gravity ; but of the characteristics of 
any member of it, beyond that of the 
earth on which he dwelt, he knew 
absolutely nothing. 

With the invention of the telescope 
opened a new era of things. No sooner had 
Galileo turned his glass upon the planets than he 
began to take possession of a new world of 
thought. He saw for the first time the figures of 
these other heavenly bodies—the crescent shown 
by Venus like a beautiful little moon, the curious 
oblateness of Jupiter and that planet's family of 
moons, and the, to Galileo, unaccountable shape 
of Saturn, due to the latter’s rings. 

It is instructive to recall that his discoveries 
were greeted with worse than skepticism. He 
was told that he had seen nothing of the sort; 
that he had been deceived; that such things 
could not be, and so forth and soon. In short, 
he went through the usual experience of any 
one who has the misfortune to be a pioneer of 
progress, and therefore in advance of his time. 

He was even forced to recant his worst scien- 
tific “heresies.” “FE pur si muore,"—And yet it 
moves,—as he said, is a good motto for astronomy 
generally, for all he said has since been confirmed. 
The smallest spy-glass of to-day will show any 
one more than Galileo was able with his glass to 
see. 
Gradually telescopes grew bigger and better. 
Dollond discovered, what Newton believed could 
never be, that two different kinds of glass could 
be su combined as to refract nearly to the same 
point rays of different colors. This was the 
beginning of our modern refractors. Newton 
meanwhile had turned his attention to reflectors, 
which are mirrors so curved as to converge the 
rays that fall upon them to a focus. 

From these beginnings the art of making tele- 
scopes advanced until it attained its present 
development in the hands of the Clarks. 

The resulting knowledge gained about the 
planets was great. All the simpler problems 
about them were solved. Their relative sizes 
and their several appearances became matters 
for text-books on the subject. Something even 
was learned about their constitution, especially 
in the case of Jupiter, whose appearance showed 
him pretty certainly to be a globe still semi- 
incandescent, a sort of semi-sun, a body no 
longer brilliant, but still dully red-hot, and there- 
fore entirely dissimilar to our own cold earth. 
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Put thus, it will appear that man had made a 
most important step in advance. He had discov- 
ered not only that the solar family was one in 
bond, but that in all probability that family was 
Turthermore, observers had 


THE LOWELL OBSERVATORY AT FLAGSTAFF, 


were outgrowing their possible efficiency. 
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In-| have primarily nothing to do with the waves 


crease in size was not followed by proportionate | that cause light; but being condensations and 


increase in success. The bigger glasses were, 
other things equal, better, especially on rare 


| 


rarefactions, they reflect light. Yow it is to the 
discovery and study of these atmospheric wave- 


occasions, than the smaller ones had been, but | eurrents that is due the astronomie advance of 
nothing like as much better as they should have | which I have spoken, 


| been. In fact. except for gathering more light, 
they were often no better at all. 





‘These waves can be seen. If the eyepiece of 
a telescope be removed, and the eye be placed 


Sometimes they were even worse than nothing, | inside the focus of the object-glass until the whole 
which he lives was one of a set of bodies all, for by failing to detect what smaller glasses had | glass appears suffused with light, there will be 


eries which had been previously accepted. 

Schiaparelli’s discoveries were chiefly made 
with a telescope having an object-glass of eight 
and one-third inches—much smaller than most 
of the well-known telescopes of the world. It 
thus became apparent to thinkers that attention 
must be turned to what had hitherto been practi- 
cally left out of account entirely: the third of 
the three means to vision which I enumerated 
above, namely, the air. 

Up to within a very few years the air about 
an observatory was largely unconsidered. Obser- 
vatories were erected near institutions of learning. 
If the place happened to be blessed with a good 


immediate locality no search was made for good 
atmosphere. Good air was admitted to be a 
good thing, and with this general admission the 
matter was permitted to drop. 

Indeed, it may be argued that at that time it 
was just as well it was, as the knowledge of 
what constituted good air was in its innocent 
infancy. Fteedom from cloud was very nearly 
the height of excellence to which the ardent 
dared aspire. Had observatories, therefore, 
been extensively founded then, they would have 
largely failed of their purpose. 

At last the spirit took on scientific shape. To 
Prof. W. H. Pickering first, and to Mr. A. E. 
Douglass second, we owe the foundations of a 
new branch of astronomical study: the study of 
the conditions of being able to study at all. 
Without going into technicalities, I think I can 
make its general principles clear. The reader 
will then understand how it has been possible 
to make those recent astronomical discoveries 
which seem so incredible to more old-fashioned 
observers. 

‘The light which comes to us from the heavenly 
bodies gives us our knowledge of them. Now 
light consists of waves in, what for want of any 
| other name we call, the ether. ‘This ether per- 
meates all bodies, and is apparently somewhat 
affected by the matter of those bodies, associated 
with that matter in some subtle way. This we 
| know because of the phenomenon of refraction, 

or the bending out of its course of 
the ray of light in its passage through 
) bodies of different densities. 

In coming from air of one density 
into another at any angle differing 
from the perpendicular, the waves 
that make the light-ray are turned 
out of the course they were pre- 
viously pursuing. As this happens 
to every ray, and as each stage of the 
journey is a point of departure for 
new rays by the principles which 
underlie the propagation of light, it 
is evident at a glance that if the air 
be composed of masses of unequal 
density, the possibility of confusion 
in the resulting light message is 
enormous, especially if these masses 
be in motion. 

If the whole mass of air were of 
the same density, its motion would 
be of no account. A body of air moving as such 
across a field of view produces no perceptible 
effect upon the light transmitted through it, for 
; whatever effect is produced on one ray is produced 
also on the next, and the relative result remains 





steadily increased since the days of that ol? high | found out that another of the family, the planet ; unaffected. The light comes to us in such case 


priest at the bottom of his rock-shaft is chiety | Mars, appeared to be not very unlike the | almost 
‘earth herself. 


that we have contrived means to see farther and 
better than he did. 

It is also true that we know more mathematics 
and physics than he did, and that we are thus 
enabled to reason better upon what we see; but 
we must have data before we can reason at all, 
and these data can be furnished us by sight only. 

Between modern man’s comprehension of the 
cosmos and that cosmos itself interpose three 
things: the eye, the telescope and the air. 
Ancient man knew only two of these, the eye 


and the air, and he knew nothing about the | 


workings of either of them. 


But with the exception of a single 

man, no one had practically penetrated farther. 
‘That man was Schiaparelli, a man a generation 

ahead of his time, and he was treated as Galileo 


had been. Yet to him we owe the beginning of 
our intimate knowledge of our neighbor worlds, 
Had it not been, however, for a changed spirit 
abroad in the minds of men, still more decades 


would have passed before the world would have 
become much the wiser about its next of kin: 
but something was in the air. 

As telescopes grew larger and larger, it began 





s if the air were still. 
| Indirectly, however, the wind has an effect. 
| For the different portions of the atmosphere 
; above us are not at the same temperature, and 
consequently not of the same density, and the 
wind mixes up these various strata into a hetero- 
geneous mass through which each light-ray finds 
a Zigzag course of its own, which, being different 
‘from that of its neighbor, reduces what would 
be an image into a general blur. 

Now the wind acts upon bodies of air in a 
| certain rhythmic manner. It produces alternate 
‘condensations and rarefactions, which then 








He used what | to be borne in upon the acuter-minded that they | travel on in the form of waves. These waves 


atmosphere, so much the better, but beyond the | 
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seen moving across it waves of 
shadow. There will usually be 
more.than one set of these, each set 
being made up of larger or smaller 
waves moving with greater or less 
speed, as the case may be. Some 
of the waves may be likened to 
rollers advancing toward a beach, 
while others louk like ripples on the 
surface of the sea. 

Ht was in this manner that Mr. 
Douglass first discovered the waves, 
which he connects with another 
phenomenon that has hitherto 
proved inexplicable—the shadow 
bands seen moving athwart the 
ground just before the moment of 
totality in a total eclipse of the sun. 

Mr. Douglass bas measured the 
size of the waves, and he finds them 
to be usually from one-half inch to 


detected, they caused the public to doubt discov- ! six inches from crest to crest, the waves of any 


one system being of the same size throughoat. 
There are doubtless much larger ones, but these 
do not make their presence perceptible in the 
telescope. He has also succeeded in determining 
in a general way their height above the ground. 
The lowest set—for usually several sets are 
present at a time, one above the other, travelling 
in different directions—is usually that of the 
surface wind blowing at the time. 

Now certain of these sets are much more 
injurious to the appearance of the telescopic 
image than certain others. Want of space pre- 
vents me here from following the subject into 
its interesting details. Suffice it to say that it is 
the size of the air-waves compared with the 
diameter of the object-glass of the telescope that 
determines whether the resulting image be good 
or bad, and how, for the conditions are much 
more complicated than is supposed. 

For example: some currents make the edge of 
a planet’s disk sharp and blur all the detail, 
while others do just the opposite. Asa rule, the 
waves do more and more damage in proportion 
as the glass is large, so that it is not size of lens, 
but character of location that is the vital matter. 

To minimize these atmospheric disturbances is 
thus the important thing. To accomplish this it 
is ‘clear that, other things being equal, the less 
air one can have above one the better. For the 
less the amount of air, the less the possibility of 
disturbance. Height above sea-level is therefore 
the first requisite. 

For several good reasons there is a limit to 
thus getting rid of the air. The next thing, 
therefore, is to limit its harmfulness. Now the 
factor which causes the greatest instability is 
water vapor, which possesses the unhappy fac- 
ulty of absorbing, and then of setting free, vast 
quantities of heat when least desired. In conse- 
quence, if the air be humid, great changes of 
density, due to change in temperature, may 
result. We must secure as dry air as possible; 
not because humid air is essentially bad, but that 
it possesses unrivalled possibilities for becoming 
so. 
Now the portions of the earth’s surface where 
the air is driest betray the fact by being desert; 
but although deserts are ideal spots so far as 
seasonal change goes, the diurnal range in them 
is very great, due to the intense heating of the 
ground by day. 

To reduce this there must be vegetation, 
because trees and grasses absorb heat slowly, 
part with it reluctantly, and thus equalize the 
temperature. This brings us to an oasis in a 
desert as the place. 

Lastly our site should be as windless a spot as 
possible, which excludes its being a peak. 

Combining our conditions, we find, then, that 
the best spot for an observatory, if it is to do the 
best work, is upon a high plateau in the midst 
of a good-sized oasis of vegetation, surrounded 
by desert. 

These conditions are fulfilled at the present 
moment by only two observatories of any size in 
the world, both recently put up for just this 
purpose, one at Arequipa, Peru, the other at 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 

It is from precisely these two observatories 
that detection of planetary detail, the most 
difficult of all astronomical observations, has 
been advanced in a degree that seems to the 
average astronomer incredible. Actual discov- 
eries were even denounced beforehand in general 
terms as being impossible; even soa well-known 
scientist years ago conclusively proved that no 
vessel could ever be efficiently propelled by 
steam! 

‘That the knowledge gained about Mars, Venus, 
Mercury and the two outer satellites of Jupiter 
should seem incredible is the greatest tribute the 
world can pay to the principles which made such 
knowledge possible. 

The new departure in observational astronomy 
which has thus been begun is but the beginning 
of an indefinite advance. We stand to-day on 
the threshold of an undiscovered country. Before 
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long we shall see observatories generally put up 
where they can best be used. Some of those 
who read these lines will live to look back upon 
them as butthe a bc of what they themselves 
shall then have learned. For what is founded 
on fact is but criticised to-day to become the 
classic of tomorrow. Percival LOWELL. 
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A Buffalo Bully. 


HAD ridden at least five miles from the 
wagons, when I heard, coming 
to me from over the ridge I 
was ascending, the bellowing of 
buffalo bulls intermingled with 








I halted, listened, and went on 
cautiously to the crest. In the 
valley beyond a cloud of dust 
was rising about two great bulls 
in a fierce fight. No others 
were in sight, either in the 
valley or on the prairie beyond. 

1 halted to see that the cap was on my rifle, 
and rode on, sure they would not heed me; but 
as the wind was blowing freshly toward them, 
and the sun threw my shadow between them, 
they separated and ran from me. 

Still, they did not run as if badly scared, but 
rather as if indignant at being disturbed. Every 
now and then both came round with short 
turnings, snorted, eyed me, and pawed the 
prairie violently. Once or twice I fancied they 
were about to charge back upon me, and if I 


had not been well mounted, I should have kept | 


my distance for a while, for a 
more formidable pair of bulls I 
had never seen. 

As it was, I galloped up to 
the nearest, and fired. He fell 
to his knees, rose, spread out 
his legs as if to prevent a 
second fall, rocked from side to 
side, came again to his knees, 
and after staying so while I 
charged my muzzle -loader, 
rolled quietly over on his side. 

Meantime 1 let the other bull 
go, for 1 could not stop him 
with an empty rifle. Away he 
lumbered over the next crest, 
and I did not care to follow 
him, as it would cost me a 
sharp gallop to come up with 
him again; so I alighted to 
secure some hump and tongue. 

One tree, a small cotton- 
wood,—there were three dis- 
tinct. bluffs of cottonwood in 
view,—grew not twenty yards 
from the carcass. I led my 
horse tu it, as 1 could not trust 
him to stand, and tied him with 
my trail-rope, making one end 
fast tothe bit-ring and the other 
to the tree. I then went back 
and began to cut into the buf- 
falo, but had not been two 
minutes at the job when a low 
bellowing startled me, and up 
over the ridge came the very 
same buffalo bull that had run 
away. Down the slope he came, straight 
toward me. 

This rather pleased me for the moment. 
Although I did not want more meat, I should 
have been glad to carry two tongues to camp, 


so I sheathed my knife and took up my rifle; | 


then I hesitated a moment whether to run to my 
horse and mount him, or to fire from where I 
stood. That question was settled by the buffalo. 

He swerved from his rush at me and plunged 
toward my horse, which had begun to snort and 
plunge. Perhaps the big bull thought this a 
challenge; at any rate, he ran full tilt toward 
Pedro. My horse sprang out instantly to the full 
length of the trai-rope; I heard a loud “pluck” 
as the bridle broke; the next instant Pedro 
galloped away over the prairie without any 
bridle. Head-stall and check-strap had both 
broken. My carelessness in tying to the bit had 
set me afoot. 

I was vexed, but not alarmed. My horse 
would follow back his own trail, and at worst I 
should only have to walk to camp. But first to 
stop the buffalo, for he was coming at me again, 
and plainly meant business. Stop him I must, 
and with one bullet. If left able to run, he 
would overtake me In three minutes. 

I had no time for reflection. The brute was 
within ten paces of me. I raised my rifle, aimed 
to smash his fore shoulder, and let go. To my 
dismay he neither fell nor stumbled, but charged 
furiously on. ~ 

To reload was impossible. My pistols had 
gone off with my horse and holsters. The 
buffalo was between the tree and me, but right 
in the opposite direction was a gash in the 
prairie that I had noticed earlier. To it I turned 
and ran. 

J can run as fast as most men, but had not 
been two minutes at it when I knew the buffalo 
was almost treading upon my heels, although I 
dared not spare time to look back. But I was 
very near the gash, or gully. It intersected my 
path at right angles. It was fully twelve feet in 
depth, dry at the bottom, and with perpendicular 


occasional quick, clashing shocks. | 
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sides. Such gullies are frequent in that rolling 
prairie. If I could only leap across it! 

It was at least fifteen feet from brink to brink, 
; but I had done more than that in my time, and 
so I ran on confidently and sprang over. Then 
; I turned round to watch the big bull. He was 
already up to the gully. 
should have been at that moment under his hoofs 
or on his horns. 

He had balked at the leap; the chasmlike 
cleft had cowed him. He now stood upon the 
opposite bank with head lowered and spread 
nostrils, his tail lashing his smooth flanks, while 
| his little glaring black eyes expressed his baffled 
|rage. I saw that my bullet had hit him in the 
| shoulder, as the blood trickled there, but the 
bone had been unhurt. 

I had almost begun to congratulate myself on 
| having escaped, when the bull began looking to 
{ the right and then to the left. He was studying 
the topography. I had not expected that. 

On both sides of us, at a distance of less than 
| fifty paces,.the gully shallowed out into the plain, 
where it ended. At either end it was, of course, 
passable. I had known this when I ran for the 
middle of the gash, but I never imagined the bull 
would be so shrewd as he proved. 

Suddenly turning away from the brink, he ran 
along the edge of the chasm, evidently with 
the intention of turning it, and in Jess than a 
minute’s time we were once more on the same 
side. My situation was as bad as ever, but I 
stepped back for # short run, and jumped again. 
The bull came to a place directly opposite me, 
and stood as if puzzled. 

During a:] this time I had held on to my rifle, 
and seeing now that I might have time to reload 








‘1 RAN ON CONFIDENTLY AND SPRANG OVER.” 


it, I reached for my powder-horn. It was gone 
—belt and bullet-pouch, too! My heart sank. I 
now remembered putting off horn and pouch 
when I set about cutting the dead buffalo. 

To reach my ammunition would be impossible; 
I should be overtaken before 1 got half-way 
to it. 

I was not allowed much time to indulge in my 
regrets, for the buffalo speedily saw what to do. 
Once more he turned the ditch at a gallop, and 
we were on the same side again, so I was 
compelled to take another leap. 

1 do not remember how often I sprang back- 
ward and forward across that gash—a score of 
times, at least, for I became tired with the 
exercise. The leap was nearly as much as I 
could do at my best, and as I was growing 
weaker at each jump, I saw that I should soon 
leap short and fall to the bottom, and perhaps be 
hurt. The bull could then easily reach me by 
entering at either end, and 1 thought he knew it, 
for he pounded around the ends with scarcely a 
pause. 

1 had looked all around for some place of better 
security. There were trees, but the only near 
one was the small cottonwood to which my horse 
had been tied. It had no branches near the root, 
but I knew I could clamber up it by embracing 
the trunk, which was not over eight inches in 
diameter. If I could bu‘ reach it, it would surely 
shelter me better than the ditch, which was 
wearing me out. But could I reach it before the 
buffalo? It was about three hundred yards 
away. By starting when the bull was on the 
side farthest from the tree, I got away fifty yards 
ahead of him. 

But it was a close race after all. The hot 
breath of the buffalo steamed after me as I 
climbed, and the blow of his heavy skull against 
the trunk almost shook me back upon his horns, 
but I succeeded in getting up to the branches. 

I was now safe from immediate danger, but 
how was the affair to end? I knew the sulky 
bull might stay for hours by the tree, perhaps 
for days. 1 was already hungry and very thirsty. 





Had I not jumped, I | 


COMPANION. 


The sun, the dust, the violent exercise, had put 
; me into such a state that even then I would 
almost have risked life for a draught of water. 

I had but one hope—that my companions 
would come to my relief, but that could hardly 
happen before morning. Nodoubt my horse had 
returned to the camp, but they might not be 
seriously alarmed about me till near evening, and 
then it would be too late. In the darkness they 
could not follow my trail. Could they do so in 
the light ? 

I was in a condition tu look on the dark side of 
everything. They might not be able to find me 
at all. There were numerous horsetrails on the 
prairie where Indians had passed. Rain might 
fall and obliterate all tracks. My friends were 
not likely to find me by chance. A circle of ten 
miles’ diameter is a large tract in a rolling prairie 
of many ridges with valleys between. My tree 
stood near the bottom of a valley; it could not 
| be seen from any point over three hundred yards 
distant. Searchers might pass within hail of 
me without perceiving either the tree or the 
valley. 

For a long time I was busy with such gloomy 
| thoughts and forebodings. Night was coming on, 
but the obstinate brute stood stolidly beneath me, 
watchful as ever, or walked round and round, 
lashing his tail and uttering that snorting sound 
which so resembles the snuffing of scared hogs. 

While watching my enemy I frequently noticed 
the trail-rope left by my horse, one end of it 
fastened round the trunk by a tirm knot, the 
other far out upon the prairie where it had been 
dragged. Now and then the buffalo sawed at it, 
| but I had no thought of using it for escape, until 
| all at once a bright idea flashed upon me. Then 
I saw a plan so feasible that I 
leaped with hope in my perch. 

The first step was to get 
hold of the rope. This was 
the hardest matter. It was 
fastened around the tree, but 
the knot had slipped down 
the trunk and lay upon the 
ground. I dared not go down 
for it. 

Necessity soon suggested a 
plan. My “picker’—a piece of 
straight wire with a ring-end— 
hung from one of my breast 
buttons. This I bent into the 
shape of a grappling-hook. I 
had no cord, but my knife was 
still in its sheath; with this I 
cut thongs from the skirt of my 
buckskin shirt, and knotted 
them together until they formed 
astring long enough to reach 
the ground. To one end I tied 
the picker, and then F began 
fishing for the rope by throwing 
the picker out and then drag- 
ging it across the rope. Soon 
the hool: caught, and I pulled 
the line up into the tree. 

1 held the loose end in my 
hands, with the broken bridle. 
Then I made a running noose 
on the end, for I meant to 
lasso the buffalo. The bridle 
1 carefully detached and placed 
in safety on a branch. 

1 could depend upon the rope. 
It was rawhide, and a better was never twisted, 
but I felt that this might be my last chance for life, 
and so I spliced the eye of the noose very carefully 
and made the knot as firm as possible. Then I 
Treeved the loop through and the thing was ready. 

I could throw a lasso well, but the branches 
prevented me from circling it overhead for a cast, 
and so it was necessary to get the bull in a certain 
position under the tree, which I did by shouting 
and teasing him with slashes of the rope. 

When he stood almost directly below me I shot 
the noose around his neck, and with a quick jerk 
I tightened it. The moment he felt the pull 
upon his throat he dashed madly out from 
the tree, but did not go quite far enough to be 
brought up with a round turn. He was at the 
end of the lariat, though, and there he began 
running in a circle about the tree. 

My position was rather an unsteady one, for 
the branches were slender and the cottonwood 
was shaking, but now I felt confident enough. 
The bull was tethered, and it only remained for 
me to get out beyond the length of his tether. 

Waiting until the animal, in one of his circles, 
had got down to the opposite side, I slipped 
down the trunk and ran for my rifle. I knew 
the trail-rope to be about twenty yards in length, 
but I ran a hundred before stopping. I had 
even thought of running right on, as 1 could 
not help some misgivings about the rope, for the 
buffalo was one of the largest I had ever seen. 

The rope might break, the knot on the tree 
might give way, or the noose might slip over the 
bull’s head; but when I looked round I saw 
him stretched on the plain. The rope was as 
taut as a bowstring, and the bull’s tongue was 
protruding. He had rushed after me, and 
was now strangling because he had been sud- 
denly choked and so held. 

The idea of carrying in two tongues for supper 
now returned to me, and I meant to eat a piece 
of that very tongue which I saw stretching out; 
so I picked up my rifle, loaded it, and then put 
the struggling buffalo out of his pain. 
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twinkling, and then I took that of the other 
buffalo. Being too tired to think of carrying a 
heavy load, I started for camp with only the two 
tongues slung over the barrel of my rifle. The 
moon had risen, and I had no difficulty in 
following my own trail, and presently I met 
several of my companions, who had turned out. 
in search for me hours before, when my horse 
reached camp. Two who had a particular relish 
for fresh meat galloped back to strip the buffaloes 
of the remaining tidbits, but before midnight all 
had returned, and as the hump cooked in the 
cheerful blaze I told the details of my adventure. 
F. LoBpe.. 
Se ee 


A Whistling Ghost. 


HE Widow Pickett looked up from the 
evening paper with a pleased expression 
upon her countenance. ‘There, now!” she 

said, smiling, peeping over her spectacles at her 
niece Miranda. ‘T'hat’s what | calla real con- 
soling kind of item—this piece here about a 
woman out West meeting a bear prowling around 
her pig-pen and killing him with a hatchet. 

“Well, I always did say that when there’s 
anything really the matter, women come up to 
the scratch. It’s when there isn’t anything, but 
they’re not sure that there isn’t, that they act so 
like idiots. 

“There was that night Celindy Pratt and I 
spent watching with Aunt Marthy Cokely. It 
isn’t much of a story, but it shows. 

“Aunt Marthy was nigh eighty, and pretty 
sick, but she wasn’t suffering any,—just dozing 
all the time,—and Celindy and I were in the 
next room with the door open. After a while I 
thought Aunt Marthy stirred, and I got up and 
went in, but she hadn’t stirred and was sleeping 
peacefully. So I tiptued back again. As soon 
as I came in Celindy says, ‘Funny idea, wasn’t 
it, Aunt Marthy whistling?” 

“‘Whistling?’ said I. ‘She didn’t whistle. 
What put that into your head? She’d never 
dream of such a thing, and anyway, with only 
two teeth, I don’t believe she could do it if she 
tried. Of course she didn’t whistle!’ 

“«‘What did you go in for, then?’ said Celindy. 
‘There wasn’t another sound; she just whistled 
low, and you got right up and went.’ 

“‘She didn’t whistle,’ said 1, getting a bit 
provoked. ‘Something stirred ; besides, I thought 
I heard a cat purring, and it wouldn’t do to leave 
a cat in a sick-room.’ 

“*There wasn’t any cat purred at all,’ sniffed 
Celindy. ‘Aunt Marthy whistled.’ 

“Whistling! The idea!’ said 1. ‘What perfect 
non—’ and then she said ‘Sh-sh!’ and held up her 
finger and we listened. Something was whist- 
ling—low and soft and queer, with a sort of 
bubbling, purring sound to it, and yet a whistle, 
too. I never heard such a sound. We knew 
right off it wasn’t Aunt Marthy, or the cat, 
either. We looked at each other, and Celindy 
grew white and trembling in a moment. 

“ ‘Good land!’ said she. ‘Is it a warning?” 

“ ‘Warning!’ said I, pretty sharply (I'm always 
cross when I’m scared). ‘What in goodness 
does anybody need of a warning about an old 
woman of eighty, that the doctors have given up? 
TDon’t be a fool, Celindy Pratt!’ 

“We sat still and listened again, and the 
thing kept right on whistling. Honestly, it was 
an awful sort of whistle, not like anything 
mortal; and I felt my hair creeping among my 
hairpins, and my backbone turned cold. 

“‘Oh my land! Oh my land!’ wailed Celindy . 

“I pulled myself together. ‘Let's go and look 
for it,’ said I. ‘It must come from somewhere.’ 

“Oh, but it doesn’t!’ cried Celindy, hanging 
back. ‘It isn’t somewhere; it’s everywhere!’ 

“That was the truth. Low as it was, it 
seemed to beeverywhere. And it never stopped. 
All the same, I told myself hard that I didn’t 
believe in ghosts, especially whistling ghosts, 
and I picked up a hand lamp and searched the 
house, leaving Celindy shaking and quaking in 
Aunt Marthy’s room, as close as she could get 
to the bed for company. But I couldn’t find a 
thing, though I made myself go down cellar and 
up attic. And if you’ll believe it, the whistling 
seemed to go with me all the way. I came back 
to Celindy, and we stayed all three in a room 
till morning, all of us awfully scared except poor 
old Aunt Marthy, and listening with our ears 
on the stretch to the purring and whispering and 
bubbling and rippling, and sometimes almost the 
laughing of that whistling ghost. Celindy looked 
almost as sick as Aunt Marthy come sun-up; a8 
for me, I didn’t dare look in a glass. 

“But when it come full day the thing was still 
whistling, and I someway felt better; and then, 
just as ] was drawing the curtains, came a great 
bang! like a pistol going off—and it came from 
under the front stairs and no mistake. Celindy 
screamed, and I flew down to investigate. 

“There were forty jars of preserves in the little 
deep closet under the stairs, and five were 
fermenting. One had burst and splattered rasp- 
berry over everything, and the other four were 
ready to burst, bubbling, fussing and whistling 
and chock-full of mischief. They were ’way in 
on the shelf, close against the stairs, and the wood- 
work had carried the sound all over the house, 

“T guess I could meet a burglar and not 
disgrace myself ; and maybe I mht a bear; but. 
there’s one thing I know I’m not afraid of now, 


I had the tongue from between his teeth in a| and that’s a whistling ghost.” 
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Current Topics. 


Por “eminent and conspicuous conduct in 
battle” the American republic has been advanced 
several numbers in the rank list of the nations. 
For further promotion on account of eminent. 
conduct in peace may the republic put forth her 
noblest activities! 


The deplorable condition of the soldiers 
at the end of the war suggests one of two things. 
Kither this peace-loving and inventive nation has 
let sanitary science lag behind military science, 
or else those charged with the welfare of the 
soldiers have been less zealous and efficient in 
performing their duties than the soldiers were 
in theirs. 


The Paris meteorologists declare that 
sun-spots are responsible for the extreme heat 
of the past summer. Monsieur Flammarion, the 
astronomer, says that an enormous sun-spot, six 
times the size of the earth, making with other 
spots visible a group over 200,000 kilometers 
long, can be seen, and he adds that a violent 
abnormal agitation of the solar envelope is taking 
place. 


Close upon the heels of Sir Herbert 
kitchener’s conquering army follow the agents 
of the English Church Missionary Society, and 
as soon as British authority is reestablished over | 
the ruins of Khartum, they will make that! 
memorable spot a centre of civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing work. That will be not the least 
worthy memorial of Gordon, the great Christian 
hero and saint who by his valor and martyrdom 
gave the place an everlasting name. 

The Sudan army ration, as described in 
a private letter from a soldier, is appetizing and 
quite unlike some of the food recently offered 
our soldiers. What with steaks, fresh bread, | 
tea, and an occasional tart, the campaigner in 
Africa, a common soldier, seems to offer a/ 
striking contrast to his contemporary on this 
side of the sea. Happily for us, the army ration 
question may now be discussed at leisure, and 
not under fire. 


Long live Queen Wilhelmina! Long 
live the thrifty, loyal, law-abiding and intelligent 
Dutch subjects of the new girl-queen! Every | 
sympathetic heart in all the world wishes every- 
thing good to sovereizn and people, and hopes 
that the little lady now formally enthroned will | 
have as long and prosperous and glorious a reign | 
as that of the other queen, across the North Sea, 





who succeeded to her throne sixty-one years ugo. 

The Queen Regent of Holland, in a| 
proclamation issued upon the occasion of the end 
of her regency, expressed the wish: “May our 
country become great in everything in which a 
small nation can be great.” Greatness in the 
greatest things is entirely within the reach of 
the least important nation. Righteousness, honor, 
courage, sympathy, all the things that exalt a 
people, are not necessarily associated with extent 
of territory or aggregates of population. 








Kitchen bacteriology was the subject of 
a course of lectures recently delivered by a 
Gerinan doctor to a class of ladies. His hearers 
were taught how to prepare and preserve food 
according to the methods observed by bacteriolo- i 
gists in their work. ‘The art of preservation, } 
which was especially dwelt upon, w: own to. 
consist simply in absolute cleanliness. The 
vessels were cleansed in boiling water before 
food was put into them, and the greatest care 
was then exercised to prevent the entrance of 
germs from any source, The covers of the 
vessels had overhanging lids, instead of those 
with inside flanges, usually employed; and 
where their use was practicable, the lids were 
made of circular disks of cotton clamped at the 
tim between two metal rings, one of which 
formed the outside rim of the cover. At the 
close of the lectures there was an exhibition of 
fuvod that had been kept in such vessels in a 
warm room for from one to two weeks, and was 
found unchanged in taste, odor and appearance. 

It is pleasanter to praise than to censure. 
but there are times when the one is as inuch a 
duty as the other. “If you will give me your 
name or number,” a shopper was lately over- 
heard to say to a dry-goods clerk, “IT will inform 
the proprietor that I have bought all my presents 
at this counter, instead of going to a jeweler’s, 
simply because you have been so suggestive and 
patient.” Unfortunately there is a different 
type of servants of the public. The Duke of 
Norfolk, having heard complaints against the 
young woman in charge of a certain branch 

















Ppostcflice in London, went there to send a 


THE YOUTH’S 


telegram. The insolent clerk threw back his 
message. 

“Put your name to it. What's your name?” 

“That will do,” said the duke, pointing to his 
signature, “Norfolk.” 

‘That is not the name of aman; that is the 
name of a county!” snapped the young woman. 


The duke took the telegram, and proceeded to , 


write another: ‘Permanent Secretary, G. P. O., 
London.—Clerk at this office exceedingly insolent 
to the public; reprimand severely; dismiss on 
second complaint. ‘The Postmaster-General.”” 
As he handed it back, he observed, “This is 
official, and will go free.” 

When the young woman read it, she nearly 
collapsed. As the duke intended only to give 
her a lesson, he consented, after many promises 
of amendment, to destroy the telegram. 


—_—~o-+__—_ 


PASSIONS 


pus are likened best to floods and streams: 
pallow murivur, but the deep are dumb. 
Sir W. Raleigh, 
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Result of Anarchy. 


HE Enmpress of Austria was assassinated 

by an Italian anarchist on the ninth of 

September. ‘The deed was as senseless as 
it was cruel. It was the act of a mind in revolt 
against class distinctions, and made malignant 
by destitution and hunger. The murderer's 
victim never had and never wished for political 
power. Her removal could not, therefore, avenge 
detinite political wrong. 

Hier only son is dead. She not only was 
personally inoffensive in her eminent station, but 
she was known to be kind and charitable to the 
poor and the unfortunate. Of late years her 
grief over family misfortunes had somewhat 
unsettled her mind. 

The assassin confessed that he went to Geneva 
to kill the Duke of Orleans—which would have 
been as cruel and unprovoked a murder as the 
crime he comnitted. Not finding him, he sought 
and killed a victim who also represented the 
class the criminal supremely hates, 

If society were in the state of anarchy which 
this man and the murderous horde who applaud 
his act would establish, some one would kill him 
at once. In that case it would require angelic 
charity not to condone the tragedy as a legitimate 
consequence of anarchy. As the matter stands, 
he will be tried according to law, and since there 
is no capital punishment in Geneva, he will be 
sent to prison for life. 





——_~ 


The Dreyfus Case. 


HE conscience as well as the emotions of 
the French people has been powerfully 
appealed to by the recent disclosures in the 

Dreyfus case. 

The court martial which sentenced Captain 
Dreyfus for selling state secrets to a foreign 
power was conducted in secret, as courts martial 
usually are. It is alleged, and not denied, that 
documents which the accused never saw were 





‘ shown to his judges to influence their verdict. 


The partisans of Dreyfus asserted that some, at 
least, of the evidence on which he was convicted 
was false; yet the French government insisted 
that the case was closed, and refused to reopen it. 

Popular feeling sustained the government. 
People who dared to say that injustice had been 
done were hooted and mobbed as traitors to the 
country, and assailants of the honor of the army. 
Monsieur Zola was sentenced to jail for accus- 
ing the court martial of condemning Dreyfus 
unjustly. Colonel Picquart, who was one of 
Zola’s witnesses, was challenged by Colonel 
Henry to a duel, and later was degraded and 
put in prison. 

Now Colonel Henry, the chief of the Intelli- 
gence Department of the Ministry of War, has 
confessed that he forged one of the documents 
chietly relied upon to prove the guilt of Dreyfus, 
and that he did it “for the good of the cause.” 
After the confession Henry committed suicide. 

The forged document did not. figure at the 
Dreyfus court martial, but was produced two 
years after as corroborative evidence, and has 
been quoted as a sufticient argument against any 
revision of the case. 

The forgery does not prove that Captain 
Dreyfus is innocent; but it suggests two ques- 
tions: What kind of a case was it which was so 
weak that it had to be bolstered up by forgery? 
And if this document was forged may not others 
have been? 

At last the French conscience has been so 
aroused that a revision of the case has been 
conceded by the ministry; and we may hope 
that the whole truth will come out. 
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A Queer Planet. 


E are all the time realizing the truth of 
Hamlet’s remark to Horatio, by disvov- 
ering in heaven and earth things never 

dreamt of in our philosophy. The latest of 
these discoveries is a strange member of our 
planetary system, 

On the first day of this century a minute 
planet was discovered, having an orbit between 





COMPANION. 


| that of Mars and that of Jupiter. It was oneof a 
j humerous group of such planets, several hundred 
of which have been seen, so small that all com- | 
+ bined they do not have one-fourth of the earth's 
| mass. 

All the asteroids heretofore discovered had ; 
orbits. strictly within the limits just mentioned, | 
and have been regarded as the material of a 
planet which did not collect into one mass when 
the solar system was forming—a failure of 
nature, as it were, like a fruit-bud that fails to 
“Set”? 

But now an asteroid has been discovered which 
seems to be a black sheep even in this group of 
failures. It has an orbit which at one point! 
comes nearer the earth than does Mars. In fact, 
its orbit crosses that of Mars. It will excite the 
lively interest of astronomers, who will probably 
tell us that it has been drawn out of its original 
course by the attraction of Mars or the earth. It 
seems now to be in the way of our nearest celes- 
tial neighbor—a sort of possible “obstruction to 
navigation.” There is no danger of a collision 
unless the asteroid’s course shall be farther 
diverted. 
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NO SWEETNESS IS LOST 


The summer's flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die. 
Wrltum Shakespeare 





——__~ 


The Tsar’s Sincerity. 


HE Emperor of Russia has been charged 
with insincerity in proposing a reduction of 
armies and fleets in the interest of peace, 

but it is probable that no other sovereign in 
| Europe is more in earnest in dislike of military 
| life and in abhorrence of war. He has taken his 
place at the head of his army in all the great 
military pageants of his short reign, but his 
manner, we are told, has always been listless and 
his face has lighted up with a sense of relief 
when the parades have ended. 

Even in his childhood he took no interest in 
the usual martial games of the royal nursery. 
He learned to ride a horse, but his health was 
delicate, and he had no taste for outdoor life. 
He received a military education, but the art of 
war did not possess any attraction for him, 

When he ascended the throne four years ago 
he reduced the guards about his palaces and , 
diminished also the number of military attendants | 
within the imperial household. His marriage is: 
a happy one. He is literally a homeloving | 
sovereign. It is his desire to live quietly, and to‘ 
transact the business of state with the least 
possible formality. | 

Because of his manner of life, and his uncon- | 
cealed distaste for military pomp and the busi- 
ness of war, he has been called a weakling among | 
the robust, warlike Romanoffs. True, he has 
not the vigor of body for which his race has | 
been remarkable, yet there is a strong will 
behind his quiet manner. 

A diplomatist who knows him thoroughly says: 
“Nicholas I]. seems dull and without force until 
he begins to talk about something in which he | 
is interested. Then his manner becomes intense; | 
his eyes flash; the color comes to his cheek ; 
his voice deepens and he makes strong, rapid 
| gestures. He is in a white heat of earnestness, 
and his words fairly vibrate with conviction.” 

The sincerity of the young sovereign’s protest ; 
against the burdensome policy of beggar-my- 
neighbor by the oppressive warlike exactions 
now prevailing in Europe, cannot be serionsly | 
questioned. It may not be successful in its | 
appeal for immediate disarmament by the great | 
powers, but it will, we trust, at least be a first | 
step toward the overthrow of the tribunal of ; 
brute force, and the establishment of international 
courts of arbitration. 











A Busy Session of Congress. 


T the approaching session of Congress 
several questions of more than ordinary | 
importance will) demand consideration. | 

The report of the Hawaiian commission will be | 
presented, and the recommendations which it 
embodies will furnish a precedent for the gov- 
ernment of our outlying territories. 

Hitherto we have had to provide only for the | 
government of territories upon this continent, 
which we have organized and administered with 
reference not only to their immediate needs, but 
to their ultimate admission as states, But in the 
case of Hawaii and of Puerto Kico we have to 
deal with distant territory and alien peoples, and. 
new problems arise. 

The reorganization of the army and the 
enlargement of the navy will require attention. 
The war has taught the value of ¢ 
troups, and the difficulty of improvising an army, 
even from the best materials. ‘lo garrison our 
new possessions, and to provide for immediate 
needs, we require a regular army considerably 
larger than we have hitherto maintained. We 
shall need a larger navy also, and one developed 
symmetrically, with a proper proportion of vessels | 
of each type. 

Financial questions must be considered. It is 
no longer a deficit but a probable surplus which 
demands attention. he war revenue law is 
producing a revenue in excess of our needs on a 
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peace basis. What taxes can be reduced or abol- 
ished? What provisions shall be made for the 
paying off of our debt? 

The treaty of peace, which is to be negotiated 
at Paris, will be laid before the Senate for ratifi- 
cation, The Senate also may be called upon to 
consider agreements which may be reached by 
the joint high comission on Canadian questions. 
With these treaty questions may be connected 
matters of general legislation, on which the action 
of both Houses of Congress will be necessary. 

These questions are enough to make a busy 
n, and the probability that some of them 
ill have to go over to the next Congress for 
fina] settlement makes it more than ordinarily 
imperative that the strongest and ablest men be 
chosen as representatives. 
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Reminiscences of Doctor Holmes. 


ANY characteristic anecdotes are still told 
of Doctor Holmes’s eccentricities, and the 
pleasant enthusiasms which endeared the 

famous povt to his friends. 

One of his hobbies, it is said, was the explora- 
tion of ancient graveyards in the neighborhood of 
Boston for the establishment of historical or 
biographical facts. He once discovered in one of 
these almost neglected God’s acres the graves, 
lyin: ide by side, of three brothers who had 
reached adult age, all of whom had died upon the 
eighth day of September in 1753. The doctor’s 
curiosity was at once aroused. 

“Why did these three men die on the same 
day?” he demanded of his antiquarian friends, 
not one of whom could enlighten him, For three 
years this was one of his problems. He searched 
solution in town records and 
old histories of Massachusetts without avail. 

One day he was n by a friend coming down 

Charles Street, with light steps and glowing eyes, 
carrying an old yellow newspaper. 
It states here,” he cried, “that the Nancy, a 
fishing-boat belonging to the three brothers Stile, 
went down on the eighth day of September, 17: 
with all of her owners on board! 
out my dead men!” 

Another of his favorite pursuits was the tracing. 
of genealogies and family traits and characters. 
At the opening of the term of the medical class 
one year, while he was one of its lecturers, he 
met for the first time a young member who intro- 
duced himself as, let us say, a Perry of Cambridge. 

The little doctor looked at him keenly, and said, 
“You are also one of the W.'s of Cape Cod? I 
know it by your upper lip.”” 

The young man flushed, and made haste to 
answer that he never had heard of the W.’s, and 
did not know any person on Cape Cod. 

But the doctor smiled obstinately, and at inter- 
vals through the winter would inquire whether 
Mr. Perry had looked up his ancestor, receiving 
each time the assurance that inquiry had been 
made, but no trace of this strain of blood could be 
found in the family. 

One day Perry came to him. “You were right, 
Doctor Holmes. We have found in an old Bible 
record that my great-great-grandmother was a 
W., and came from Cape Cod.” 

The doctor beamed with delight. ‘‘No upper 
lip ever deceived me yet!” he laughingly ex- 
claimed, and carried bis little triumph to all of 
his friends with as much pleasure as if it had 
been a long-lost treasure. 
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In Mortal Peril. 


N an ocean disaster several years ago It became 
necessary to order out the life-boats, and to 
abandon the sinking transatlantic liner. 

There was a group of women on deck, crowding 
around the officer in charge of the boats. Some of 
them were shrieking; others were on their knees; 
all were excited, 

The officer implored them to remain quiet. but. 
their clamors only increased. “Take me first!" 
“Don't leave me behind!” “Put me in the boat 
this instant!” and many other outeries were heard. 

Ata little distance behind this group of women, 
beside themselves with excitement, there was a 
solitary figure. A tall, handsome woman had 
come up on deck with her life-preserver, and was. 
standing, without an outward trace of nervous- 
hess, Waiting quietly for ber turn. 

The officer, when the first boat was ready, 
sternly ordered the shrieking women to stand 
aside, and striding up to the silent figure in the 
the boat. She had not 
but she was the first 
ing ship, and to be put 














spoken a word on deck. 
passenger to leave the sit 
in the way of safety. 

This brave woman undoubtedly disclosed her 
true character in this emergency. She did not 
e any part ina selfish scramble for the first 
ce, Which made it difficult for the officers and 
to do their work. She kept ber wits about. 
her, and patiently waited for life or death, as 
eireumstances might determine. 

There are no photographs of character more 
sharply defined than those which may be taken 
when men and women are exposed to sudden 
danger. A flash-light of tremendous power seems 
to be thrown upon them, As they have been in 
life year after year, so are they in most eases in 
the supreme moment when confronted by unex- 
peeted peril. 

When the Freneb steamer Lu Bourgogne was 
suddenly swallowed up a few weeks ago in the 
Atlantic, men acted in a ten-minute drama the 
parts which undoubtedly most of them had been 
taking throughout their lives. Officers who had 
been faithful to duty and discipline went down at 
their posts calm and undismayed. Men who had 
been living without the di line of thoughtful- 































‘ness for others—these and other nen of coarse, 


brutal natures pushed, fought, swore and flour- 
apons ina cowardly effort to save 





themselLv 
What is best and, worst in-human nature is 
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revealed in such moments. It may be said with 
some degree of accuracy that ordinarily as a man 
has lived, with the angel or the evil spirit master 
of his heart, so he faces the peril of sudden death, 
and is photographed as he really is. 


ee 


QUEER FISH. 


One day Audubon, the naturalist, when walking 
by the river, saw a man landing from a boat with 
what seemed to be a bundle of dried clover on his 
back. 

«What an odd-looking fellow!” said the natu- 
ralist. “How the boatmen stare at him! He 
must be an original.” 

The man approached with arapid step. “Can 
you tell me where Mr. Audubon lives?” he asked. 

“Why, I am the man!” was the answer. “I'll 
gladly lead you.” 

The traveller rubbed his hands together in 
delight, and drawing a letter from his pocket, 
presented it without another word. 

“My dear Audubon,” read the letter, “I send 
you an odd fish, which you may prove to be unde- 
seribed, and hope you will do so in your next 
letter. Believe me always your friend, B.”” 

Audubon innocently asked, “But where is the 
odd fish?” 

“7 am that odd fish, I presume, Mr. Audubon.” 

And an odd fish he was. His enthusiasm seemed 
to be unbounded. In turning over the collections 
of his new friend, he came upon the drawing of a 
plant which was quite new to him. Although a 
truly scientific man, he was very suspicious, 
and could hardly believe in the existence of a 
specimen which he had not seen himself. Audubon 
assured him that the plant was common enough 
in the immediate neighborhood, and that he would 
show his guest specimens of it on the morrow. 

“But why to-morrow, Mr. Audubon?” cried the 
other. “Let us go now!” 

They set forth, and on reaching the bank of the 
river, duly found the plant. The ‘odd fish” 
seemed to have gone mad. He plucked one 
specimen after another, danced, 
colleague, and exultingly declared that he had 
got not merely a new species, but a new genus. 
And when they had returned home, he opened 
the bundle which he had brought on his back, 
took out a journal, examined the new plant, and 
wrote its deseription. 

He remained three weeks with his new friend, 
doing more and more eccentric things; but one 
evening, when tea was y, he was nowhere to 
be found. His specimens had all been removed 
from his room, and the room was vacant. The 
night was spent in searching for him over the 
neighborhood, but without avail. Whether he 
had perished in a swamp, been devoured by a 
bear or garfish, or taken to his heels, were matters 
of conjecture; nor was it until some weeks had 
elapsed that a letter came from him, thanking bis 
hosts for their kind attentions, and assuring them 
of his safety. 
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THE QUEEN’S SERVANTS. 


Queen Victoria brought up ber children to treat 
servants with consideration and fairne A 
strict mistress, she Is also just and consti 

The Princess Royal, now the Dowager Empress 
of Germany, was, as a child, overbearing in her 
manner to servants, and the queen frequently 
punished her for speaking rudely to those who 
waited on her. 

On one occasion the Duke of York, then a lad, 
was severely reprimanded by the queen before a 





number of people for an inconsiderate remark 
made to a servant. 
“The result of her wise training,” writes a 


member of the royal household, “is that the royal 
family make the best masters and get the best 
servants in the world. Until the day of her 
death, the Prince of Wales visited his old nurse, 
while the young Duchess of York never omits, 
when she is at White Lodge, to see those humble 
folk who were kind to her in childhood. Many of | 
the most loving and thankful words ever added 
by Her Majesty’s own hand to the ‘Court Circular’ 
have been tributes of esteem and gratitude to 
some good servant who bas ‘gone before.’ ”’ 











A strange institution, but one that works 
adniirably, was organized by the queen and 
Prince Albert early in their married life at 


Windsor Castle. It is known as the Committee 
of the Queen's Household, and is composed of 
the higher officers who serve in the royal estab- 
lishment. All domestic diff es and back-stair 
bickerings are laid before this little court. Its 
members go to the root of every quarrel and 
complaint, and give judyment upon them. Very 








serious cases are laid, with the judgment of the | 


committee, before the queen herself. 

In addition to modern rules for the guidance of 
the queen’s servants, there hangs in the servants’ 
hall at Windsor Castle, an old black-letter docu- 
ment, on whieh is printed the following: 

Twelve Good Rules found in the 
Study of Charles I. of best Memory. 
Profane no divine ordi- Repeat no grievances. 





eveal no secrets. 
‘Touch no State matters. Make no comparisons. 
Urge no healths. Keep no ti 





Pick no quarrels. 
Maintain no ill opinions. 
ourage no vice. 
These rules observed will maintain 

Thy peace and everlasting gain. 


Make no lor 
Lay no wagers. 


on 


A SIMILAR CASE. 


The Indian may be unsophisticated by the side 
of the white man, but Bishop Whipple, writing in 
the Temple Magazine, shows that he has a dry 
sense of humor. 

His Indian flock was visited by a speculative 
Yankee who hungered after their good lands, and 
tried to persuade them to exchange their reserva- 
tion for a worthless tract of country elsewhere. 
A council of the tribe was called together, and 
the Yankee addressed the assembly. 

“My friends, I have lived fifty-five years in this 
world,” he said, “and the winds of fifty-five 


embraced his | 


| beaten by publishers or crushed by critics. 


jo 
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winters have blown over my head and silvered it 
over with gra As a true man I advise you to 
accept this new treaty at once.” 





He sat down, and at the same moment an old | 


chief sprang to his feet. 
ook at me!” he said. ‘The winds of fifty-five 
winters have blown over my head, and have | 
silvered it gray, but they have not blown away | 
my brains.” 

“That conference was ended,” said the bishop, 
laconically. 








“ BEAUTIFUL.” 


Death-bed scenes are not always edifying, but 
sometimes one is portrayed which is so full of 
light and love that we are glad to remember it. 
Such was Mrs. Browning’s, and her husband’s 
story of it shows his own love for her in an 
exquisite fashion that also is not to be forgotten. 


She said, on the last evening, “It is merely the 
old attack, not so severe a one as that of two 
years ago. There is no doubt that I shall soon 
recover.” 

And so we talked over plans for the summer 
and the next year. I sent the servants away and 
her little maid to bed, so little reason for dis- 
quietude did there seem. Through the night she 
slept early and brokenly, but then she would 
sit up, take her medicine, ay unrepeatable things 
to me, and sleep again. At four o'clock there 
were symptoms that alarmed me, so I called the 
maid and sent for the doctor, She smiled as I 
proposed to bathe her feet. 

“Well,” 
an exaggerated case of it!” 

Then came what my et will keep until I see 
her again, and longer—the most perfect expression | 
of her for me within my whole knowledge of 
her. Always smilingly, happily, and with a face 


















like a girl's, in a few minutes she died in my arms, | 


her head on my cheek. 

These incidents so sustain me that I tell them 
to her beloved ones as their right. 
lingering nor acute pain, nor consciousness of 
separation; but God took her to Himself as you 
would lift a sleeping child from a dark, uneasy 
bed into your arms and the light. 

When T asked, 
word was, “Beautiful!” 














TO DE QUINCEY. 


When we read great names, names “to conjure 
with,” it is sometimes hard to believe that the 
men to whom they belonged were ever brow- 
Even 
De Quincey had to be brought to a sense of the 
realities of this earth, hazy philosopher as he 
was, and while he yet a new contributor to 
Blackwoou’s Magazine the publishers addressed 
to him this sharp appeal. In the light of his 
literary glory, it is interesting reading. 


January 6, 1821. 

I must tell you frankly, at onee, that your mode 
of furnishing articles will neither answer your 
own purpose nor mine. For instance: this article 
which you have not yet finished, you positively 

romised to have with me complete on Tuesday 

y two o'clock 

No doubt you may have had many unavoidable 
causes for the delay; still this is nothing to a 
man of business who, as he adheres to his own 
engagements, expects equal punctuality in those 
who engage with hi 

It is au unnecessary, as I have again and 
again told you, to make any Inquiry as to whether 
an article will be in time. good article is 
always in time. 


A 
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UNPLEASANT IMPUTATION. 


Among the stories told of Doctor Emmons, a 
well-known clergyman of a former day and gener- 
ation, there are many which show his keen wit. 


Inthe town where be was pastor there lived a 
ph ysician who was a pantheist, and took pains to 
let every one know ft. had made frequent 
boast that he could easily conquer Doctor 
Emmons in argument, and one day came his 

. He and the doctor met at the house of a 















3 
man. 
low old are you, sir?” asked the physician, 
brusquely. 

i 





replied Doctor Emmons, quietly, 
although his eyes showed his surprise.’ “May 1 
ask your age in turn?” 
“I've been alive since the creation in one form 
another,” said the physician, curtl 
“Ah, then I suppose you were with Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden?” inquired the doctor. 
‘ came the repl 
“Um! id Doctor Emmons, placidly, meditat- 
ing on the other's face. “I always thought there 
was a third person there, but some have differed 
from me.”’ 


















HIS TURN CAME. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale has recently related 
in the Outlook a pleasant story about Mr. Lowell 
and Mr. Aldrich. 


While Mr. Lowell was editor of the Aélantic 
Monthly be ived one day a manuscript signed 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. He was much impressed 
with the literary quality of the work, and in 
sending the SuLOl then young and little known, 
a note of acceptance, he added some words of 
hearty appreciation, and advised him by all means 
to keep on writing, and even to follow literature 


as a profession. 

Needless to Mr. Aldrich kept on, and in 
course of years came to occupy the editor lal chair 
of the At/antic. Then, one day, Mr. Lowell sent 
him a manuscript, and r ved in return a copy 
of the note he had addressed to Mr. Aldrich some 
years previously, 

It was a capital joke, worthy of the author of 
“Marjorie Daw,” and doubtless highly appreciated 
by the author of the “Biglow Papers," and 
whether Mr. Lowell took the advice or not, he 
certainly “kept on writing.” 
























HAPPILY NAMED. 


How the late Professor Cohn of Breslau would 
have opened his famous lectures on botany, had 
his name chanced to be Jones or Jenkins, is left 
to the imagination of the readers of this story 
from the New York Tribune. 

“The four chief constituents of plants,” the 
distinguished botanist was wont to say at the 
beginning of his course, “are carbon, C; oxygen, 

hydrogen, H; nitrogen, N.” 
ur letters, with 


irhen wi ng down these fe 
kboard, COHN, 


apparent carelessness, on a b 
that I ought to know something 











he would smile, as he observed: 
“It is cle 
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“How do you feel?” the last | 


The superiority of Burnett's Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Ade. 
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THE LIGHTNING SLATE-WIPER, 

| An article as necessary us the slate in school. Always 

ready will moisten and dry the’ slate; a 

preeete | AW 3310 Shonandoah Avenue, St: Louie, 
LMA Shenai enue, St. : 


HOME STUDY: ek 




















& WOMEN 


nequire a 
\d practical 
jention at 
“WOME by OUR 
Sisrrm 

The cheapest and 
best methodof study 
Endorsed by thou- 
sands throughout 
I the country. — Dis- 
! tance no barrier as 
the work is accomplished entirely by correspondence, 
A TRIAL LESSON costs only 10 cents and shows how 
thorough is the system we employ. | Interesting Cater 


e free. students secure salaried situations. 
BRYANT A STRATTON, 301 SOUL ERE BLDG.,BUFFALO,N.Y. 


Established 40 Years. Tops 
Weak Knees, 


Varicose Veins, Weak Ankles 


and Swollen Joints are 
reatly relieved and often 
{URED by Our Patented 


Elastic ®* 
Stockings. 


Heel 
Made strictly to measure 
at about half usual prices. 
‘01 COMFORTABLE 
STOCKINGS MADE. 


Don’t Suffer, send fer Prose and 
Self-Measuring Directions. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL COMPANY, 40 Wyman Block, LN, MASS, 


A SMALL SECRE 

COULDN'T UNDERSTAND THE TASTE OF HIS 

CUSTOMERS. 

Two men in Keokuk were discussing the vari- 
ous food products now being supplied in such 
variety and abundance. One, a grocer, said, “I 
frequently try a package or so of any certain 
article before offering it to my trade, and in that 
way sometimes form a different idea than my 
customers have. For instance, about three 
weeks ago I thought I would try some Postum 
Food Coffee, to see what reason there was for 
such a call for it. At breakfast I didn’t like it, 
and supper proved the same, so I naturally con- 
cluded that my taste was different from that of 
the customers who bought it right along. A day 
or two after I waited on a lady who was buying 
a package, and told her I couldn't understand 
how one could faney the taste of Postum. ‘I 
know just what is the matter,’ she said. ‘You 
put the coffee boiler on the stove for just fifteen 
minutes, and ten minutes of that time it simmered, 
and perhaps five minutes it boiled. Now if you 
will have it left to boil full fifteen minutes after 
it commences to boil, you will find a delicious 
Java-like beverage, rich in food-value of gluten | 
and phosphates, so choice that you will never | 
abandon it, particularly when you see the great 
gain in health.’ Well, I made another trial and 
sure enough, I have joined the Postum army for 
good, and life seems worth living since I have 
gotten rid of my old-time stomach and kidney 
troubles. | 

“ Postum is no sort of medicine, but pure food; | 
and this, together with a relief from coffee, has | 
worked the change 

Postum is the only cereal coffee yet discovered, | 
with a coffee taste, that is pure and free from low- 
grade coffee or other drugs. 


Pure Water 


ft We know. ifthe A merican 
public ever really awak- 
ens to the real importance 
of distilled water, we will 
have to enlarge our factory 
—though we are the largest 
manufacturers of water 
stills exclusively in the 
world, The only absolutel; 
pure water, aerated wit! 
Sterilized air, is made by 


The Sanitary Still 


Pure copper, lined with 
block tin, and indestruc- 
tible, It'fits any stove, 
and is as easily mani 

as a tea-kettle. 


Twelve Styles—Double Capacity—Same Price 
Only Still Recognized by U. S. Government 


Write for booklets containing letters from prominent 
bankers, physicians and pastors from every State In 
the Union and several foreign countries. 


THE CUPRIGRAPH CO.,118 N. Green St., Chicago. 































































M erritt’s Better and Cheaper 


than Eiderdown 


ALL WOOL 
ALL SIZES 


verre errr rey 


Made of best Health 


Indiana Wool, 
perfectly clean wwwwewew 
and sterilized. 


for 
Beds or Cribs 
As prepared it is light- 
er and warmer than 


Eiderdown. The wool Comforts. 


iacovered with cheese. OPC SSO e ee ere, 
cloth and knotted ready for such a cover as the 
buyer's taste dictates. This outside cover is easily 
put on or taken off when a change is desired. 

Ask vour dealer for them. If he don’t keep 
them write us for Booklet giving full description 
and telling you where you can buy them. 











Geo. Merritt & Co., Bank St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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GUARANTY COUPON 


Wz gue Cushion Button 


Hose SUPPORTER 
Is GUARANTEED to the 


Dealer and User against imperfections, 
Look for th Name ou every Loep. 


This 
Guaranty 
Goes With 
Every 

Pair 


—_ CUSHION 


BUTTON 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS 


No Stitching in the Elastic 
OF ALL DEALERS. 
Sample Pair by Mail 





Catalogue 


Free. 


George Frost Co., Makers, 553 Tremont St., Boston 


“ Contains as much flesh-form- 
ing matter as beef.”’ 


alter Baker & G0" 





“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and for purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 


—Medical and Surgical Journal. 
TRADE-MARK. 


Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. ta. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Makes films as easy to 
handle as plates, You 
develop, fix, wash and 

them ill iu the 
holder, and don’t get 
your Hands into the 
solution. 


$1.00 per d 
A sample holder 
15 cents. /n order 
film and name 


Lloyd’s Reading Glass 


for family and photographers’ use. 
Cf exceptional value. 3 inches in 
diameter, ebonized wood handle, nickel- 
plated rim ound from 
Extra white glass. Sent post-paid for 90e, 
ey refunded i factory. 
READING GL Circular 
ANDREW J. LLOYD & COMPANY, 
323 Washington Street, Bost 
& stabi hed 1870. 
pur complete Illustra 
oxraphic Catalogue. 
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SEND US ONE DOLLAR 


Jou thls, big 386-1b. pew 1890 grade RESERVOIR 
Foon COOK STOVE, by by treighe C.0.D., subject 
fon, Examine it'at your frei depot and 


Mention. Youth’s Com 
Damon and we will send 


io en 
if found p ~ 
ly satisfactory 
and the great 


WRITE FOR OUR BIG FREE 
STOVE CATALOGUE. 


xtra large flu 
linings and grate: 
oven door, handsom 


heavy covers, 
large oven'shelf, heavy 
‘kel-plated ornamentations and 
trimmings, extra large deep genuine dish 
reservoir, han large ornamented base. Dest 
coal burns , and we furnish FREE an extra wood 
grate, makin: ood burner. WE ISSUE A BIND- 
ING GUARANTEE with every stove and guarantee safe 
delivery to your railroad station. Your localdealer would 
tl freight is only 


yor 
‘Ze you 825.00 for such a stove 
we save you at least $10. 
ihicago, 


hi 
about gi.00 for 
Address SEAR K & CO\(Inc.), 
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War with Fran 
inevitable. Congress was 
u in Philadelphia, and the people of the 
States were divided ‘into two partles, one favorin 
Frane: toward England. Tt 
wax not un auspl n for @ young netor to 
ake a hit by singing a political song, especially if, a8 
in this case, he wished to please everybody. The siaff 
he theatre contposed Verses until they dreatued tu 
tre, but could hit upon nothing which would not 
done or the other party. 
afternoon, and the benefit wag to 
take place on the followiug Monday night. The 
theatrical corps ground out a tinal grist of verses, but 
tisfactory. Then Mr. Fox went t 
Hopkinson, told him bis troubles 
r heip. patriotic song. ¥ 
sung to the tune of the “Preside 
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could be are! 
and would, xo to speak, rub everybody the right wa 
Hopkinson promised to see what he could do, and the 
ady. 
Dimself tn a letter about the 
reference to England or 
ith the greatest enthu- 


next afternoon “the song, such as it is," was re 









surprised no o1 oO much 
aa ita author, who said that its only merit w “that of 
being truly and exclusively patriotle.” Mr. Hopkinson 

me a prominent jurist. He died in Philadelphia, 
in 1842, at the age of seventy-one years. 








Hail. Columbia, happy land! 
Hall, vi orn band! 
Who fought a 
Who f¢ 






Ever wrateful for the prize, 

Let its altur reach the skies. 
Firm—united—let us be, 
Rallying round our liberty ; 
Asa band of brothers jolued, 
Peace and safety we siiull tind. 


Immortal patriots! rise once more; 
Defend your rights, defend your 
Let no rude foe, with impious hat 
Let no rude foe, with impious hiv 
Invade the shrine where sacred Hes, 
Of toll and blood the well-earned prize. 
While offering peace sincere and just, 
In Heaven we place a manly trust. 
That truth and justice will prevail, 
And every scheme of bondage fail. 


Sound, sound the trump of fame! 

Let Washington's great name, 

Ring through the world with loud applause, 
Ring through the world with loud applause: 
Let every clime to freedom dear 

Listen with a joyful ear. 

With equal skill and godlike power, 

He governs in the fearful hour 

Of horrid war; or guides with ease 

The happier times of honest peace. 


Behold the Chief who now commands, 
Once more to serve hia country stands— 
‘The rock on which the storm will beat, 
The rock on which the storin will beat: 
But armed in virtue firm an 1. 
His hopes are fixed on heav'n and you. 
When Hope was sinking in dismay, 
When glooms obscured Columbia‘s day, 
eady inind, from changes free, 
ved on death or Liberty. 

JosePH HOPKINaON. 
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Doctor Arnold of Rugby. 





Doctor Arnold’s pupils. 
for in his biography of 
England’s greatest mas- 
ter he writes with a 
spirit of affectionate rev- 
erence, as only one of 
the “old boys” could. 
American readers know 
Doctor Arnold mainly 
through “Tom Brown 

.U-TUn ARNOLD. at Rugby.” They know 
that his name stands for a devotion that boys do 
not often feel toward their head-master. For 
Doctor Arnold had an influence over sixteen 
generations of students such as no other man in 
England ever had before him, and we may well 
ask, What was the secret of his power? 

In the first place, Doctor Arnold's life was the 
embodiment of one of his sayings that he never 
tired of repeating. ‘This was the order of his 
theory of education: “ist. Religions and moral 
principles. 2d. Gentlemanly conduct. 3d. In- 
tellectual ability.” 

His constant aim was to make his boys first 
good, then decent, and last bright. Latin and 
Greek and mathematics were always subordi- 
nated to honor. Indeed, this was the great 
source of his influence, that he always put his 
boys “on honor,” thus stimulating their growing 
self-respect. 

“Lying, for example, to the masters,” writes 
Mr. Findley e made a great moral offence; 
placing implicit confidence in a boy’s assertion, 
and then if a falsehood was discovered, punishing 
it severely—in the upper part of the schapl, 
when persisted in, with expulsion. 

“Even in the lower fonns, he never seemed to 
be on the watch for misconduct in his boys. In 
the higher forms, any further proof of an asser- 
tion was checked. ‘If you gay so, that is quite 
enough. Of course I believe your word!’ So 
the boys used to say, ‘It's a shame to tell Arnold 
alie! Ile always believes one.’” 

So, in the same direction, he, used to abhor 
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R. J. J. Findley was evidently one of | 





excessive deference to the public opinion that ; 


represented the worst element, and the servile 
submission to unlawful authority 
One fav 

hee 


so common in 


schouls. of his rite texts was. 





“Fear not, nor <] one another’s yoices, but 
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little avail to check this cowardice and 
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to ridicule and to withstand. Holy things can 
be turned to ridicule, for that which is abstract 
cannot answer ; but character is concrete, and is 
unassailable by derision. 

“If you should turn out ill,” Doctor Amold 
once said with trembling lips toa boy who had 
made him a promise, “I think it would break 
my heart.” 

It was such painstaking and tender solicitude 


for character above all else that made this man | 


the most beloved teacher in Great Britain. It 
was a love based on his reverence for the life of 
Christ and belief in His teachings. 


Quaint Cornish Dialect. 


“A hitched my foot in the sconce and knacked 
my nuddick, an' A wadn’t able to clunky for a 
fortnight.” 

Readers of recent popular dialect tales will 
probably take it for granted tbat this sentence is 
Scotch. It is, however, Cormsb, and being inter- 
preted means, “1 caught my foot in the pavement, 
and struck the nape of my neck, and I was not 
able to swallow for a fortnight.” 

The dialect of Cornwall is ricb and varied, but 
recent authors, with the exception of Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, bave not pressed it into the service of 
terature; and even he has administered it in 
gently moderated doses to the unprepared public, 





| Which might not have accepted it at full strength. 


There are some quaint terms common in Corn- 
wall which have a pleasing savor of their own. 
The phrase, ny deear"—prolonged to two sylla- 
bles—is not, for Instance, any indication of especial 
affection; It is a common form of address, to 
either man or woman. So also, though with rather 
more discrimination in Its use, is “My deear life.” 

A young child is mentioned In terms of endear- 
ment as “my ’ansome,” or “tender deear,” or 
even “tender worm.” “Son” and ‘‘sonny” are used 
without the least relation to the age or sex of the 
person addressed. A son may sometimes be heard 
speaking to his own father as ‘my son,” or a 
busband calling his wife “sonny!” 

“Young” means simply unmarried. A bachelor 
of eighty is “a young man.” Of a bride still in 
her teens it was said that she was “a pretty lot 
better-looking than when she was young!” An 
old person is not simply old; he is “old ancient.” 
Several New England localisms are found in 
Cornish speech; as “cricket” for a small stool, 
“chores” for household jobs, and “dowdy” for 
pudding—though in America the latter word 
survives only as part of “pandowdy,” the deli- 
cious deep spiced-apple pie of country housewives. 

A Cornish anecdote relates that a small boy left 
at home to supervise the family dinner while the 
rest of the household were at church, having, like 
King Alfred, neglected bis duty and allowed the 
fg budding to scorch, in bis dismay ran to the 
chureh and from the doorway made signs to the 
housewife to come forth. Sbe indignantly signed 
to bim to wait, which for a time be did, but at 
length, becoming impatient, cried aloud in reply 
to ber further winks and grimaces—to the scandal 
of the startled congregation: 

““Yiew may winky and skrinky as long as ylew 
du plage; but the figgy dowdy is burnt gin the 
crock!" 

It takes less effort than to read Chaucer, and no 
more than to read Burns, to translate such a 
sentence into plain every-day English; yet per- 
haps we may be grateful that there is not yet any 
active literary movement observable among the 
authors of Cornwall. 
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The Ameer of Afghanistan. 


Miss Hamilton, an Englishwoman who lived for 
some time In the ameer’s palace, narrates some 
characteristic anecdotes of the cool way tn which 
this semi-barbarous ruler often settles affairs. 


We borrow part of her narrative from the New 
York Sun. 
On the rare occasions when Miss Hamilton 


ventured to appeal for less bervie measures, her 
patron remin 


ed her that it is not very long since 
men were hanged In England for 
sheep - stealing aud poachin; 
and he never fired of discour 
ing on the barbarities of slavery 
under white rule. 

Once a beggar had solicited 
alms from him, and in answer 
to inquiries informed him that 


and had no intention of doing 

“Then,” said Abdurrahman, 
“we can do without you,” and 
forthwith directed that the Idler 
should be hanged. 

The ameer was susceptible to 
flattery, and could sometimes 
be cajoled. A man whom he had sentenced to 
have his ears cut off for some indiscretion hap- 
pened to be a friend of the ameer’s chief secretary, 
who tinge: ly averted the mutilation by offer- 
Ing to perforin the task himself, provided it might 
be done in the ameer's presence. 

Consent was given, whereupon the secretary 
said that he had never executed this form of 

unishment before. Would his bighness show 

jim how much of the ears was to be removed ? 

The ameer passed bis band over both inembers; 
then the secretary turned and reminded him of a 

assage in the Koran to the effect that anything 

uched by the representative of the Almighty 
becomes sacred; and the ears were saved. 

On another occasion, when the ameer had before 
him a dispute between three landowners and two 
tax-gatherers, he complained that as each told 
his story the rest talked so loudly that he could 
not hear it. Finally he called In five soldiers, one 
to stand behind each litigant and box his ears 
soundly when he spoke out of turn. Then the 
ameer could bear the evidence. 
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Tact and Sympathy. 


Miss Anne J. Clough, who was among those 
instrumental in founding Newnham College for 
women, and was selected to preside over at, is 
tenderly remembered, not only for her learning, 
but for her gentle tolerance Her 
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dress; but the preceptress gently explained that 
the pupil had come from a bare and unititeresting 
hone, and that her first glimpse of culture h: 
intoxicated her. 

Among the reminiscences of her students are 
many proving her kindhiness fn little things. One 

‘irl who had to leave Newnham on a very early 
rain says that Miss Clough was troubled because 
the servant must therefore get up early to serve 
her breakfast, and made her promise to go to bed 
afterward, and get a good rest. But before eight 
o'clock there was a Knock at the student’s door, 
and there stood Miss Clough herself, with a basket 
of strawberries. 

aly dear,” said she, “I thought it would be 
nice for you to have some strawberries for your 
journey, so I just came up to bring you some.” 

Another girl found that she was to have no 
money for her last year in college, and, as in duty 
bound, she explained the matter to Miss Clough, 
who at once loaned her the requisite sum. A few 
days later Miss Clough called her aside and 
asked: : 

“My dear, have 
must not be preven’ 
parties.” 

Her power of observation was as remarkable as 
her thoughtfulness. She had noticed that one 
new girl bad as yet made no friends among the 
students. One day a party of girls was starting 
for some entertainment, and 
back one of them, who was likely to be 
helpful, and said to her: 

“My dear, perhaps you will be walking down 
with Miss A., who has recently come. fancy 
the others will pair off.” 

Her memory of the girls’ tastes and habits, 
their families and friends, became almost a joke. 
A student who had been out of college for eleven 
years returned for a visit. and when she appeared 
at the usual time for breakfast, she was met by 
mals Clough with a surprised and disappointed 
lace. 

“Why, my dear,” she exclaimed, “you always 
used to be late for breakfast, and I told them 
keep it hot for you till nine o’clock!”" 








ou any pocket-money? You 
ded from giving your little tea- 
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The Statue of a Philanthropist. 


To raise a common man from common place, 
To show in outward form an inside grace, 
To place in bronze the man and spirit too,— 
This was the work the sculptor had to do. 


Hut Nature adds a tonch that shows the man 
‘With all his tenderness, as no Art can, 
As if to tell who loved God's creatures best, 
Tu his bronzed hand a bird has built its nest. 
A. L. BUNNER. 
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It Makes a Difference. 


A New York surgeon, connected with one of 
the postgraduate medical schools of that city, 
was one day on the point of lancing a felon for 
one of the students, a young Soutbern physician. 
The patient paled at sight of the knife. “It won't 
burt,” observed the surgeon, with a sympathetic 
smile. “I sometimes think,” he added, ‘‘that It Is 
well for a surgeon to feel the point of the knife at 
least once in his life. 


“I saw my first bospital service in this city 
with Doctor S.," he went on, “and no better sur- 
eon was then to be found in America. He had a 
large dispensary clinic, and rarely a day passed 
that one or more cases of felon did not appear. 

“It won't burt,” was always bis comforting 
assurance to the patient. 

“The old doctor was very irritable if a patient 
made any outery or botber over the lancing of a 
felon. ‘Put your finger down there,’ indicating 
the edge of the table, ‘and keep still!’ be com- 
manded; and truth to tell, patients, as a rule, 
made little fuss, 

“Time passed on, and in the mutations of life 
Doctor 8. had a felon on his left forefinger, and it 
was a bad one. He poulticed it and fussed with 
it for about a week, and walked the floor with 
pain at night. At last it became unendurable, 
and he went to his assistant surgeon and said, 
nervously : 

‘i a oY, doctor, will you take a look at my 

Inger?" 

“The assistant surgeon looked, and remarked, 
gravely, ‘That ought to have been lanced before.’ 





“*Possibly—but—’ said Doctor $.; and then, | 


witb a long breath, ‘Perhaps you'd better lance it 
now.’ 

“ Certainly,’ said the assistant surgeon. ‘Put 
your finger on the table.’ 

“Doctor S. complied, and with a face as white 
as paper, watched the kni: “Be gentle,’ he 
joned; ‘that's an awful sore finger!" 

t won't hurt.’ remarked the assistant sur- 
geon, and the sharp steel descended. 

“There was a how! of agony from Doctor 8. 
and with his finger in bis other band, be dance 
about the room erying. ‘Oh! ob! oh!’ 

“*Why,’ remarked the assistant surgeon, ‘I 
have heard you tell patients hundreds of times 
that it didn't hurt to lance a felon.’ 

“ «No doubt, no doubt you have!’ groaned Doctor 
S. ‘But that depends on which end of the knife 
@ man is at.’"” 
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So Much for Reputation. 


The lower animals have reputations for good or 
evil among their own kind, and the Christian 


Leader tells a good story in this connection | 


concerning the trouble which a cat's ill repute 
Drought upon her. 


The owner of an intelligent dog had been in the 
habit of allowing him to take a com and go to 
the market to buy his own meat. The dog would 
feteb the meat bome, deposit it In the shed, and 
then when hungry goand get it. 

The household cat found the meat there. and on 
several occasions stole it. The dog discovered 
what was going on, and would Ile in wait for her 
near the meat, and when she approached, would 
chase her away. 

At length be tired of watching bis dinner, and 
fell into the habit of carrying his purchases to the 
cellar and burying them in the sand. One day 
the dog's own moved the meat from the cellar 
to see what be would do when he found tt gone. 

After a time the dog went to the cellar and 
began to dig in the sand where he had left his 
meat. It was not there. He lay down a minute, 
as if to think the matter over, and then suddenly 
rushed up the stairs, and spying the cat, “went 
for ber,” as the boy of the family said, and chased 
her all over the yard. 
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A Sand-Storm. 
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till now had been but thin, commenced whirling 
in clouds until the air was dark with it. Huddling 
together, we tied our turbans over our moutbs 
and waited for a cessation. 

The desert wind was intensely hot, and the 
burning, gritty grains of sand found their way 
under one’s clothing and into one’s ears and eyes 
until life became almost unendurable. I bad seen 
& sand-storm or two before, but none like tl 
The poor, xrumbling camels lay down and wagge 
their necks slowly trom side to side. So strong 
was the sand-laden wind that it was impossible 
for the men to go even as far as the river to get 
water, and our throats were parched with thirst. 

Happily this was the only sand-storm we expe- 
rlenced on the whole journey, and I hope I may 
never see another. 
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For His Old Friend. 


A writer in the New York Herald says that 
there is now on one of the United States battle 
ships a heutenant, the story of whose admission 
to the Naval Academy at Annapolis is of a 
somewhat romantic nature. 


The father of the young man was a young officer 
at the military post at aba during the period 
when Grant was under a cloud, aud no one 
dreamed of the immortality that awaited him. 
The two men had been classmates at West Point. 

Early in the war, before Grant achieved dis- 
tinction, the officer fell on the field. He left a 

oung wife and three babies almost penniless. 

ravely the widow struggled to raise and educate 
the chfldren. The eldest was a son. It was the 
mother's ambition to have him enter the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 

Hardly had the boy reached the required a; 
when an accident deprived him of a finger, which, 
according to the law, debarred him from entering. 
It was # cruel blow to the doting mother. At 
the time General Grant Was serving his last year 
as President of the United States. Recalling the 
warmth of the friendship that had existed between 
him and her husband, the widow's hope rekindled. 

Reading In a paper that President Grant would 
sail on a certain day from New York for Newport, 
she went to the metropolis and boarded the same 
boat. Then she sent her card to the President. 
who responded in person. He was delighted to 
meet the widow of his old friend. Together they 
talked over the old days on the frontier, and the 
changes war and time bad wrought. 

“And now, my dear Mrs. X.,”’ said Grant, “what. 
ean I do for you?" 

“Much,” was the reply, and the mother told ber 
ste ry, Grant listened. 

o home,” he said at length. “and leave the 
doy tome. | will take care of him.” 
tthe next landing the widow got off the boat 
and returned to New York. Within a month ber 
boy received his appointment, and in due time be 
quitted the school with honor, 
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Baby’s Picture. 


A young photographer, when asked what sort 
of subjects presented the greatest difficulties to 
him, replied without a moment’s besitation, 
“Babies.” “I don't mean the babies themselves,” 
he added. “It is not so hard to get what I con- 
sider satisfactory negatives of them. It's the 
relatives that make all the trouble. 


“For instance,” he continued, “I took photo- 
graphs of a little ten-months-old fellow the other 

jay, lu six different positions. Yesterday I seut 
the proofs to his mother, and toxlay she brought 
them in. 

“I'm sorry,’ she said. without any obvious 
‘but none of these negatives will do.” 
ot one of the six?’ I inquired, though I was 
ared for what was to follow. 








re] 
pe TNo. she said, ‘I'm afraid not. 
this one very well, though of course It 


You see, 1 hke 
joesi't 
begin to do baby justice; but his Aunt Ellen says 
it's an absolute caricature of the dear little fellow! 
Tbe one she likes, I don't care for at all, and bis 
papa says be never should know for whom it was 
tended, it looks so cross, and baby is such a 
shiny child. 

he one be likes, this smiling one, I shouldn't 
consider for 8 moment, for it makes baby's moutb 
lor © much larger than it really is. 
His grandmother chose that one, but as 
Cousin Fanny said, there's a very queer look to 
the cbild’s eyes in it—very queer! owever, she 
likes that one where he’s almost crying, that sober 
one. You ought to have heard baby's grandfatber 
when she said she liked it. i 

“*He really decided the thing, for what he said 
seemed so sensible. He asked me why I diun't 
have some more taken, and see if there wouldn't 
be at least one that would really look like baby. 
Now when can he sit again? It’s hard for me to 
spare the time, but you see it 1s the only thing 
to be done!’” 

















A Morocco Dainty. 


There is no accounting for tastes. What sults 
the palate of one may be little esteemed by 
another. An English traveller and sportsman 
had recommended to bim, when he was in Morocco, 
a variety of game which he would not be very 
keen for at home. His informant was a soldier, 
for no foreigner {s allowed to travel in that country 


; Without such attendance. 


He began telling marvellous stories of the game 
in the neighborhood, of the sultan's army, and of 
his own importance. One remark on cooking— 
for he was a gourmand—is worth repeating. 

“There is,” be said, “only one kind of game 
worth eating in Morocco—wildcat. | Its taste ts as 
the taste of all otber varieties of game mixed 
When once you have tasted wildcat, never will 
you eat anything again with pleasure.” 

Probably not; I should think it enough to poison 
most. people, but 1 dared not say so. 1 merely 
proposed in a weak volce that referred owl 
stewed with mustard and sand. He said that 
ought to be good, too, but he bad never tried it. 
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Natural Mistake. 


According to a story told on a certain Mr. 
Swadlcigh, by bis neighbors, he had a mortifying 
adventure. De has a phenomenally large neck, 
and lately had occasion to change his laundryman. 


On the Sunday morning following this action on 
his part, it was noticed that he was an unusually 

ng time making his toilet. He called his wife, 
und she went up-stairs. 

‘Maria,” he said, “I wish you would see what 
is the matter with this shirt. The sleeves are all 
nd I can’t find any holes for the eollar- 














zh gave one look at it, and went 
into a paroxysm of laughter. He waited till she 
had partially recovered, and then said: 
“Perhaps you Will be good enough to tell me 
what you a ighing at!" 
“George,” she replied, faintly, “you are trying 
to put that shirt on wrong side up! The laundry- 














sand, which | man starched the wrong end of itt” 
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A Young Philosopher. 


“Tam a klag!” bold Lion sald 
To Squirrel, who dared poke his head 
From out bis tiny hut. 
“But what are you, now tell me, sir!” 
Said Squirrel, “A philosopher, 
For I can crack a nut!” 
ZITELLA COCKE. 
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The True Story of Polly-Tom. 


Polly came to me when I was tired, ill and | for a number; waited, then sa.d, “Howdy-do?” | and played with them as gaily as a kitten. 


lonely, a birthday gift from my little boy. 
He was a green Mexican parrot, with a yellow 


head, and yellow and red epaulets on his and interrogations; then he paused to listen, | He lost heart and appetite, and winter seemed to | 
shoulders, and his solemn, round eyes and great | then said, “What?” in a most amused, incredu-| try him too much. One day I found him prone ; 
white beak gave him a ridiculously wise and | lous way, and laughed heartily. After another |on the floor of his cage, and neither love nor 
aged appearance, although the baby bird was not | pause, to hear what was said, he gabbled a little | care could save him. 


yet a year old. 


the hand held over the bell when “Tinging up,” 
which produced a whirring, whizzing sound. 
One member of the family used to hold long 
conversations by means of it, never thinking 
that the solemnly attentive bird was “taking 
| notes.” 
| One day, as I sat in the next room, I was con- 
vulsed with laughter to hear a perfect imitation 
‘of the whirring sound emanating from Tom’s 
| cage, after which came a sharp, “Hillo!” He 
waited a moment, then gabbled something meant 


and proceeded to imitate the voice in conversa- 
tion perfectly, with rising and falling inflections 


more nonsense, said, ‘Well, good-by,” and rang 


He was very shy and quiet for a few days, | off. 


and I feared he would never talk, but I always 


exclaimed, “‘Hillo!” when I went into the room, | After that the family often heard him, for when , 


and would tempt him and coax him by holding 
his food near the cage when he was hungry, and 
in less than a week he greeted my entrance into 
the room with a cheery, ‘Hillo!” 

My hearty laughter made him very proud of 
himself, and he very svon picked up the name 
which some of the family gave him, and would 
exclaim, ‘‘Hillo, Polly!” with much satisfaction. 

I usually called him “Tom,” which seemed to 
puzzle him, and he often tried it over in a 
whisper, as parrots usually do before speaking in 
public. One day, after some very amusing 
gymnastics, he astonished his mistress by saying, 
in a very patronizing tone, “‘Hillo, Polly-Tom!” 
and that finally became his name. 

He was a very affectionate fellow, and became 
immensely fond of my husband, whom I usually 
called Jack. About five o’clock each day Tom 
became very uneasy, would listen for sounds in 
the lower hall most intently, with his head cocked 
on One side, and when he heard the front door 
bang and a cane or umbrella rattle in the holder, 
his excitement knew no bounds, and his, ‘‘Hillo, 
Dack! Dack!’’ could be heard all over the house, 
nor would he be quiet until his master had petted 
and played with him awhile. 

“‘Howdy-do?” and “good-by” were soon added 
to his list of accomplishments, and rarely used 
at the wrong time. He had a keen sense of the 
fitness of things, had our Polly-Tom. 

But to hear him telephone was the funniest of 
all! He was in the same room with the instru- 
ment, and it was used a great deal, usually with 


No words can express how funny it was! 


he did not know what else to do he “‘télephoned.” 
His excitement was so great when the bell was 
unanswered for a few moments that I am quite 
sure he would have flown to the ’phone and 
attempted to answer, had he been free. 

Poor Polly-Tom took a terrible cold in our 
Canadian winter, and I kept him for a while 
close to a heater, his cage swathed in flannel; 
he Jost his voice and moped dismally, sneezing at 
intervals in a truly human way. His great 
comfort was to have me sit beside him and put 
my hand through the wires of his cage; he 
would sidle up to me, clutch my finger with one 
hot little claw, say, “Hillo!” in a husky whisper, 

jand go to sleep. He recovered as the spring 
| came on, and was as gay as ever. 

Tle delighted in round objects which he could 
chase about the floor-of his large cage. He! 
would get wildly excited over spools and marbles, 


Poor old Polly! His master fell very ill, and 
| he was left alone too much to mope and pine. | 


He sleeps in his temporary grave, in a twelve- 
foot snow-bank, and when spring comes we will 
bury him under the apple-tree. 








ESTELLE H. WILson. 
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‘ Ee A-TIME.” 
doors. The 
impatient to see’ something more, 

the sound of gay music from an unseen pia 

lightly on to the platform, and marched up ar 
and intricate figures. They were dressed in 
cloth, half pink and half blue, big puffed sl 
the most becoming frames to their bright face: 

a row and courtesied, and said some verses 

again, and the tea-drinking began. 

Dear me, how they did enjoy it! They sti 
each other in dumb show, nodding their white 


Girls 
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Those were the words twined in evergreen letters above the folding 
audience had spelled them over again and again, and were getting 
when the red curtains were drawn back, and to 


no, twelve quaint little figures came stepping 
nd down and to and fro in all sorts of pretty 
Kate Greenaway style, with gowns of cheese- 
white frills and white caps, which made 
After the march was ended, they stood in 
all together, and then the music struck up 


rred and sipped and smiled; they talked to 


e caps vigorously in time to the music. They 


had little quarrels and frowned at each other, and made it all up again with a smile the 


next minute. They found the tea too hot, a 
everybody's health, with a soft clink of the cug 
grew sleepy. Softer and softer sounded the m 
nodded like big white roses, and the bright 
asleep! 


A loud, sudden chord on the piano, and pop! they were all awake again. 


nd blew it daintily to cool it. They drank 
os and a wave of them in the wir. Then they 
nusic, slower and slower, and the little heads 

eyes closed, and there they all stood, fast 
Then 





there was a final march, and the curtain fell on them standing in a row, and bending in a 


deep courtesy to bid us good afternoon. 
“And it was so easy to learn!” 
“And such fun to practise! Miss Robbins taug 


Jenny. 

We went out to drive with Jenny yesterday. 
She was in the shafts and we were on the seat, 
and we all looked very nice. Jenny is brown, 
with long, smooth ears, and large, soft eyes, and 
she is the prettiest donkey anywhere about. 
But—well, mamma says that beauty is only 
skin-deep. At first Jenny trotted along nicely, 
and we said, “Oh, what a pleasant thing it is to 
have a donkey!” 

Presently she stopped and began to eat grass; 
we knew she could not be hungry. “Go on!” 
we cried; but Jenny would not go on. I beat 
her quite hard, but she only shook her ears and 
did not seem to mind at all. She backed’ round 
till the cart stood directly across the road, and 
not another foot would she stir. 

Pretty soon a carriage came along, and the 
horse was frightened at Jenny, and began to rear 
and plunge. “Take your donkey out of the 
way!” shouted the driver. We beat Jenny 
again till our arms ached, but could not make 
her go. 

1 got out and tried to push her, but I might as 
well have pushed the stone wall. Then the man 
turned round and drove away, but we stayed 
there. We were tired and the sun was hot, but 
Jenny did not mind the heat. 

Another man came by,—or rather, a big boy,— 
and he laughed at us, and said, “Ho! before I’d 
give up toa donkey!” so we asked him to help 





us, and he came and tried to push Jenny back 


they were saying to their mammas a few minutes later. 


ght us afternoons after school.” 


‘from the road. He pushed and pushed, setting 
his chest against her forehead, and shoving till 
he was purple in the face; but Jenny planted 
her four feet and laid back her ears and stood 
still; and we sat and laughed, for we could not 
help it. 

At last the big boy suid he wasn’t going to 
stand there and be made a fool of, so he went 
away growling and grumbling ; and Jenny looked | 
after him as if she were laughing. Perhaps she 
was, 

At last something seemed to come into her 
mind ; she looked all about her; then she turned 
round and ran home as fast as she could go. 
She bolted into the garden, upsetting the cart , 
and throwing Bessie and me out, with the| 
cushions on top of us. Then she ran over the 
flower-beds, and at last the gardener caught her 
and put her into the stable. We are thinking of 


giving Jenny away. Laura E. RIcHARDs. 
ae 


Tue third day that Edna went to school she! 
did not come home promptly. When her mother - 
asked why, she said she had to stay after school | 
because she “came in crooked.” “Came in 
crooked!” said her mother, “I don’t under-| 
stand!” Edna didn’t, either; she said she came 
in just as she always had. The next day Miss 
H. met Edna's mother, and told her she was 
sorry to keep the little girl, but that she commu- 
nicated until it was necessary. 
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Nats to (cack. 


1, 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Transpose a tree into part of a window. 

Transpose a malediction into a receptacle. 

Transpose an object of interest to explorers 
into a legal claim. 

Transpose a certain Kind of food into that 
which cooks it. 

‘Teanspose the part ofa 
made into a document writ 
Transpose somethin, 
into something dreaded’ 


lant of which paper is 
n on paper. 

that lives under water 

by ships on the water. 


2. 
CHARADEs, 


L 
My first toils up the mountain path, 
aring his heavy load; 

Of my last consists his meagre bed, 

In his master’s mean abode. 
My whole, with others of its kind, 

‘orms a simple children’s game 

Which, when you've guessed it, will, I know, 

Familiar be in name. 


m 
My first breathes melody rich and rare, 
My next may come from grief or care; 
My third is part of harmony fine. 
My whole belongs to Auld Lang Syne. 
IL. 
My first has the form of a cross, 
ade by a monk in my second, 
For services during my third, 
His work my whole was reckoned. 





PUZZLE. 


By starting at the right letter in one of the 
following words, and n taking a letter at 
regular intervals, a useful business proverb ma: 
be found: Chaperon, outlet, lazily, nuggets, ontol- 
ogy, hever, aggravate, shame, errors, janitor, ama- 
tory, sense. 

4. 


FALSE ADVERBS. 


Add the proverbial ending: 

To an exclamation, and form sacred. 

To ground grain, and form cartilaginous. 

To a little demon, and form to signify. 

To a dog, and form having ringlets. 

To method, and form a military officer. 

To one of the organs of sense, and form on time. 
To a kind of cloth, and form an answer. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. ; 


1.1. Stalagmite, stalactite. 2. Scape, goat-— 
scapegoat. 3. Brig, a, deer—brigadler. 4. Scare, 
crow—scarecrow. 6. Tray, Tor—traitor: 


2. 1. Pea, are, oh, Dee, eye, gee, why—prodigy. 
2. Skate. 


8. Katydid, Idea, Easter, error, ortolan, angle, 
lemonade, debate, tetrarch. 


4. The lovely town was white with apple- 


looms, 
And the great elms o’erhead 
Dark shadows wove on their aérial looms, 
Shot through with golden thread. 
Longfellow. 

5. Master, mastiff, mastic. 

6. 1. Style, stole, stale, steel. 2. Bass, boss, Bess, 
buss, 3. Lear, lore, lyre, lure. 4. Loose, lace, 
lice, lease. 5. ‘Moan, main, mlen, mine. 6. Bite, 
beet, bate, boot, boat. 7. Dine, deign, dune, dun. 
8. Liver, lever, lover, laver. 9.’ Bean, bane, boon, 
bone. 10. Line, lane, lone, Joon, lean. 11. Ream, 
roam, rhyme, room. 12. Sight, sate, suit, seat. 





A ComMisston or INVESTIGATION, — At 
the request of Secretary Alger the President has | 
appointed a commission to investigate charges | 
which have been made of inefliciency in the 
War Department. ‘The gentlemen invited to! 
conduct this inquiry are Lieutenant-General John 
M. Schotield, the retired commanding general of | 
the army; ex-Secretaries of War Robert T. | 
Lincoln and Daniel S. Lamont; Generals John | 
B. Gordon, Grenville M. Dodge and Charles F. | 
Manderson, and Colonel James A. Sexton ; | 
Dr. W. W. Keen of Philadelphia; and Dies. 
DC. 








Gilman of Johns Hopkins University. 


A CHAD IN THE PEACE COMMISSION.— 
Justice White of the Supreme Court having 
declined to serve upon the commission to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace with Spain, the President 
appointed Senator George Gray of Delaware | 
in his place. Mr. Gray is recognized as one of | 
the ablest leaders on the Democratic side of the | 
Senate, and like Senators Davis and Frye, he is 
a member of the committee on foreign relations. 
He holds conservative views regarding territorial 
expansion, and voted against the annexation of 
Hawaii. Senator Gray has been serving as a 
member of the Canadian joint commission. 

The Granp ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 
held its national encampment at Cincinnati from 
the 6th to the 9th of September, 
‘The attendance was large, and 
it is estimated that 25,000 vet- 
erans participated in the parade. 
Resolutions were adopted call- 
ing for a more liberal construc- 
tion of the pension laws. Col. 
James A. Sexton of Chicago, 
y who enlisted as a ate at the 

covover sexton. Outbreak of the Civil War and 
served until its close, was elected commander-in- 
chief. 








me) 











Tue Empress oF AUSTRIA ASSASSI- 
NATED.—The Empress Elisabeth, wife of Franz 
Josef I., Emperor of Austria and King of 
Hungary, was fatally stabbed by an Italian 
anarchist in Geneva, Switzerland, September 
10th. The empress was 60 years old, and was 
married at the age of 16. She was a woman of 
marked individuality and unusual beauty, and 
her kindness and charitable deeds had endeared 
her to her people. ‘The crime was unprovoked 
and apparently without motive, except as the | 
anarchist makes war upon all government and 
those who represent it. 





GERMANY AND En AND.—An agreement 
has been reached between England and Germany 
upon questions of international policy. Details 
as to its extent are wanting. It is supposed to 
have reference to British plans in Egypt and 
South Africa, to German colonization schemes in 
Syria and to questions arising from conflicting 
claims in China. A good understanding between 
these powers would, it is believed, promote the 
general interests of peace. 





AN OUTBREAK IN CRETE.—For some months | 
the foreign admirals, representing Great Britain, 
France, Russia and Italy, have been laboring to | 
devise some form of administration for Crete | 
which should restrain the warring elements of the 
population. Turkish governor has been in 
nominal authority meanwhile, and a Turkish 
garrison has been maintained, while soldiers 
landed from the ships have done police duty. 
Out of these complicated conditions, and the 
bitter hatred existing between the Mussulman 
and Christian Cretans, came a murderous out- 
break of Mussulmans in the city of Candia on 
the 6th of September and following days. Several 
hundred persons were killed and wounded, among 
them a number of British soldiers and sailors, 
and the British war-ship Camperdown bom- 
barded the city. 






SEPTEMBER ELEcTIONS.—Less interest than 
usual was shown in the elections held early in 
September in Arkansas, Vermont and Maine. 
In each state the vote was light, and the majority 
of the dominant party —the Democratic in 
Arkansas and the Republican in Vermont and 
Maine—was smaller than two years ago. 

THE SPANISH CORTES was prorogued Sep- 
tember 14th, having first enacted a law permitting 
the surrender of the colonies. The sittings were 
stormy, and were terminated to avert a general 
discussion of the war. The peace protocol was 
signed by the queen regent the same day. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Wilford Woodruff, widely 
known as a Mormon apostle and preacher, and 
since 1887 the president of the Chureh of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-T Saints; Stephen A. North- 
way, who was serving his third term as a 
Republican representative in Congress from the 
19th Ohio district; Thomas Melntyre Cooley, 
for twenty years justice of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan, and afterward chairman of the inter- 
state commerce Commission, 
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, The New Companion 


Sewing Machine. 
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New Companion Sewing Machine. 





For several years we have 


(4 ‘are week we present to our readers a view of the “Head” of the 
AnG ( 





SS 
price so low that many who have not yet seen one can hardly realize that the 


machine can be all that we claim for it. 


Companion are surprised 
to find that they have a 
machine equal in every re- 
spect to machines costing 
high prices. In modern 
improvements, workman- 
ship, durability, material, 
ease of running, beauty of 
style and finish, wood- 
work, and in other respects 
it will rank with any 
machine sold at a higher 
price. ‘ 

The following letters 
will certainly interest any 
person who wishes to 
save money in the 
purchase of a 
sewing machine. 
We can send 
you many more 
letters of the same 


















_kind if you request 


made it possible for our friends to own a high-grade machine at a 


Those who have ordered a New 


them. The New Companion will prove an unexpected prize to any family. 


We Warrant Every Machine. 
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Estabutchie, Miss., July I, 1898. 
I consider your paper indispensable in any family, 
and furthermore te will state to you that the machine 
that I purchased from you something ober three 


years ago is perfectly satisfactory. I would not 
exchange it for any other machine that I know of.— 
Mrs. Eva L. Holland. 


Tony, N. C., Aug. 31, 1898. 

Ihave given the New Companion Sewing Machine 
a thorough trial, and feel it my duty to write you 
that I think it a splendid machine. Iwould not give 
it in exchange for any other I have ever seen. All 
of my neighbors who have seen it give it the highest 
praise. am “‘carried away’’ with my beautiful 
sewing machine. — Mrs. R. A. Hooper. 


Bement, Ill., Feb. 28, 1897. 

Treceived my New Companion Sewing Machine 
long ago and have been giving it a thorough trial. J 
am fully convinced that it is all it is represented. 
And to think all it cost me was $19! My testimony 
ts freely given, and any one doubting the merit of 
the machine write to my address and I will answer 
gladly.—Mrs. Ed. Kimberlin. 








Conejo, Fresno Co., Cal., Sept. 7, 1898. 

I am well-pleased with your Net Companion 
Sewing Machine. I habe given it a good trial in 
ebery way for four years and ober, and am per- 
fectly satisfied With it.—Mrs. R. T. Mi 


loore. 
Garland, Texas, June 30, 1898. 

I habe been using the Netw Companion Sewing 
Machine for about two years. It gives perfect 
satisfaction and does as good work as any high- 
priced machine I know of ; Ican recommend it as a 
first-class machine.— Mrs. J. N. Floyd. 


Alexander, Pulaski Co., Ark. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine that I 
ordered of you last summer reached me safely. I 
am delighted with it. Habe used it on thin muslin 
up to making boy's thick overcoat and found it to 
work perfectly on either material. ie of its 

atest attractions is the ease in which one can 
learn to operate it, as all its parts are so simple. 

Indeed without being too extravagant in the use 
of words I could not express my satisfaction with 
my Nel Companion Machine. I recommend it to 
all my friends.—Mrs. Charles T. Thomas. 





WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


The price at which we sell the New Companion Sewing Machine to Companion 


readers is but $19.00. 


We also make the following Unparalleled Offer: On receipt of 


price, $19.00, we will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any railroad freight office east 
of Colorado, Or we will deliver the machine, freight paid, at any office in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four States, 
for $22.00. We will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if the machine is not perfectly 


* satisfactory it can be returned, and the full amount paid will be refunded. We warrant every 


machine for five years. Free for the asking, our latest booklet and beautiful prize picture. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's om 
Spee eee eae Cas. | 116-Page Book — FREE, 















————— ie invaluable to every user of a 
'S, Album & List 100 dif. stamp: le, pistol or shot-gun. 
Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. TN St. Louis, Mc mite contains 116 pages St valuable 


information gained through % years 
of experience with Arms and Am. 
Riuelon. Just fits your Jacket 
‘and Album, be. List free! | Pocket and saves you mone; 
Sent free if you mention 
dard Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. | iith's Companion and inclo 
two 2-cent stamps for posts age. 
IDEAL MFG. 00., New Haven, Ct. 


EVERY BOY 


Chairs. 
| Self- 
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Propelling 





A Firrx SEASoN.—In northern Russi 
month of October is characterized by features so 0 | telegr phy and railway bookkeeping, 


or Push. 
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CALIBRE RIFLE BULLETS.—The rifle bullets |] them hold fast. 


used by the armies of the present day sometimes 
produce dreadfully destructive effects, almost 
like explosions. The tissues are 
lacerated over a wide area where | 


the bullet leaves the body. The} 


effects have been studied by Dr. | THIS IS A ‘‘HOLDPAST”’ HAIRPIN. 
Charles E. Woodruff, U.S. A. He} 
Be sure that the hairpin you buy looks like 


— caused bullets to be fired through |] this. Dealers may offer you cheap imitations 
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; Canvas Hunting Coat and Hat. 


The Coat. 1s made of strong brown duck, 
with pockets both inside and out and cordu- 
roy volar. Especially suitable for hunting 
and fishing, or for every-day wear about the 
farm. Sizes 32 to 44 inches, chest measure. 
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tin cans filled with water. The bullets acted so | vhich they, m make more profit. Do not be When ordering give the size wanted. , 
Seeder Er ths ta and 0 detores tno vidal eit et tae ae |} tor ons new subscription and 2g cents eztra, 
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by absolute explosion. Ar Also 3% and 4'; inches, with heavy prongs for postage included. Price of the Coat 85 cents, 
i Pee 2 yess braid or bonnet use. postage and packing a5 cents extra when sold. 


empty can was merely perfo- 
rated by small apertures for 
entrance and exit of the bullet. 
The experiments showed how va 
the effects of the projectile are . . 
magnified by the presence of water. Any organ Consolidated Safety Pin Co., 
of the body charged with fluid must suffer Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 
terribly under the effect of a bullet, which might 
penetrate a bone as neatly as a surgeon’s drill. 95 
Tue Lirx-Time or A _ Booxk.— Books $15: 
printed four centuries ago still exist, with their | 
paper in good condition, but if the committee 
recently appointed by the Society of Arts in| 
London to study the deterioration of modern 
paper is not seriously mistaken, multitudes of 
books printed to-day will be very short-lived. 
Perhaps, in many cases, that fact is not to be 
regretted. If bad and worthless books could | 
always be printed on paper that in a few years 
turns to dust, and good books always on enduring 
paper, the makers of bad paper would, after all, | 
be benefactors of the public. The committee 
referred to finds that paper containing mechan- | 


ical, or ground, wood-pulp especially tends to material alone. 
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If your dealer will not supply yoy send rocts. 
in stamps for sample of six small or one large. 
Mention whether your hair is heavy or light. 
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The Most Popular Child’ 
Allows child to change nee yeeee ere up 
or lie down—and be comfortable all the time. 
Suitable for young babe or five-year-old child. 

Light, Strong, Durable and Beautiful. 
end for Mustrated Catalogue. 
GEO. E. DANN, New Haven, Conn. 
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Mention The Youth's Companion and send to us | 
with 81.00 and we will rend you this High Grade, 
latest 1898 model, $50.00 Vicuna Bicycle by ex- 
press, C.0.D, 







GENTS’ 


OR. 


LADIES’ 


subject to examination, Ex- 
amine it at your expross office 
and 





THE VICUNA 
BICYCLE CO. 
HAS FAILED, 


and 2,500 of its finest 
1808 $50.00 wheels have 
turned over to 
sell at $15.95 

than cost of 











The Hat. We also have a yood Hat of the 
same material as the cout, which has a 
double vizor for the protection of both face 
and neck. When ordering give size wanted. 

The Hat alone given for one new subscrip- 
tion, post-paid. Sold for 60 cents, post-paid. 
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The Youth's Companion ts an illustrated weekly 


76 @ year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixtee! 


pret of eight paxes. Its subscription price is 


mM pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional es over elght—which is the number 

ven for firt—are @ gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers, 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
a r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

jons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-ofice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or au Express Money-Order, 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription {s paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ing money to strani 
to renew subscriptions. “Renewals of subseriprions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk, 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





SCURVY IN INFANTS. 


Wwe a 


few years physicians have 
discovered a new disease 

{inchildren. 1t seems to be 

the same as the scurvy that 

attacks sailors and others 
who have been forced to 
subsist for a long time ona 

*_ monotonous diet, especially 
on one containing an insuf- 
ficient quantity of fruits 
and vegetables. 

Strictly speaking, this Is 
not a new disease, but rather a newly recognized 
one, formerly looked upon in many cases as 
merely a form of rickets. It is a chronic affection, 
coming on very slowly, the parents’ attention 
being first attracted by the fact that the child 
does not seem to thrive. 

The baby, most commonly from six to eighteen 
months old, Is peevish and at the same time 
apathetic; if left alone it makes little complaint 
and takes no interest in what is going on about it, 
but It begins to resist and to cry as soon as any 
one attempts to lift it. 

It becomes pale, ceases to gain in weight, or 
even falls off, loses its appetite, throws up its 
food, and often has diarrhoea. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the appetite, instead of falling away, becomes 
ravenous and the poor little baby eats and eats, 
and cries for more, and still wastes away. 

A peculiar symptom of the disease is the appear- 
ance of pear-shaped swellings on the thighs and 
legs, the smaller end pointing toward the joints. 
Less frequently these swellings, which are due to 
a collection of blood beneath the membrane 
covering the bone, are noticed on the arms as 
well, or even on the collar-bones. Black and 
blue spots of variable size appear in the skin of 
the limbs and sometimes of the body. 

It is curious to note that scurvy attacks the 
children of the well-to-do more frequently than 
those of the poor. The cause of the disease is 
undoubtedly improper diet, but just what kind of 
improper diet has not yet been decided. It occurs 
most frequently in children who are fed on artifi- 
clal food, yet nursing infants who have never had 
anything but mother’s milk sometimes suffer, and 
others who have been fed all their little lives by 
the bottle never have the least sign of scurvy. 

If the doctor {is called before the disease 1s far 
advanced, the treatment is usually satisfactory. 
It consists essentially in a change of diet, some-} 
times even a change to artificial food, if the child 
has bitherto been nursed exclusively; but this 
change is something that needs careful study, 
since it will have pecullarities of its own in almost 
every case. The addition of some fruit julce, 
especially that of oranges, limes or grapes, to the 
new diet is generally of: great value, and some- 
times will effect a cure without other modification 
of the previous diet. 
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JACK HORNER. 


Everybody who has once been a child knows 
the rhyme about “Little Jack Horner,’’ who “sat 
in a corner.” That there was ever a real Jack 
Horner, and that the plum he extracted from the 
pie was a very valuable plum indeed, few of the 
ittle folks who enjoy his exploits know, or would 
care to learn, 

For the benefit of those who are not quite little 
folks, Agnes Carr Sage, In Lippincott’s Magazine, 
tells the origin and history of some famous nursery 
stories and rhymes, among them “The Pleasant 
History of Jack Horner,” containing “His Witty 
Tricks and Pleasant Pranks,” for so it is set forth 
in a very old chap-book, carefully preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. 

It appears that this worthy was steward to an 
abbot of Glastonbury. The good abbot learned | 
that his majesty Henry VIII. had seen fit to be 
indignant because the monks had built a kitchen | 
which he could not burn down. Now a king's 
indignation was dangerous, and must be appeased. . 
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Therefore the abbot sent his steward, Jack 
Horner, to present the sovereign with a suitable 
peace-offering. It took the form of a big and, 
tempting-looking pie, beneath the crust of which | 
the transfer deeds of twelve manors were hidden. | 
But Master Jack had an eye for the profit of 

number one, and on the road he slyly lifted the 
crust and abstracted the deeds of the Manor of 
Wells. On his return, bringing the deeds, he 
plausibly explained that they had been given to | 
him by the king. Hence the rhyme: | 

Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner (of the wagon), 

Fring his Christmas ple; 
fe put in his thumb 
And: 


ed out a plum (the title-deed), 
Saying, “What a brave bey am Ton 


DANGEROUS PIGS. 


A writer in the St. Louis Republic says that the 
most vicious and fearless member of the brute | 
creation is the peccary, or wild hog, of Mexico. 
This animal seems utterly devold of fear, and 
displays an intelligence in fighting man strangely 
at varlance with its apparently complete lack of 
mental attributes, 


Thetir ability to scent men is particularly marked. 


r | The only thing to do when they get after you is to 


run away from them as fast as a horse can carry 
you. And then there is no certainty that they 
won’t catch you. They are nearly as swift as & 
horse, and 

viciousness. 

A friend of mine encountered a drove of them 
in a wild part of Mexico a few years ago, and his 
escape was almost miraculous. He very foolishly 
shot and wounded a number of them. Then he | 
took refuge in a tree. 

The peccaries kept him in the tree all that day 
and through the night. They circled round the 
tree, grunting and squealing their delight at the 
Prospect of a feast. He soon exhausted his 
ammunition and brought down a peccary at each 
fire; but this had no terrors for the beasts. 

Toward morning they began to eat those he 
had killed, after which they formed in line and 
trotted off. If they had not had some of their 
owb number to devour they would have guarded 
that tree until my friend, through sheer exhaus- 
tion, dropped from his perch and allowed them to 
make a meal of him. 

The wildcats and tigers that infest the Mexican 
wilds flee from the peccaries with instinctive fear, 
and even rattlesnakes keep out of their path. 


A BIG BOILED DINNER. 


Cooks in large hotels and boarding-houses may 
think they get up meals on a big scale, says the 
Portland Transcript, but when it comes to whole- 
sale cookery the little village of Liss, on the 
London and Southwestern Railway, England, 
surpasses them all. 


At a barbecue held there not lon, 
was boiled—not roasted—whole; an 
it was done: 

A large hole was dug in the ground and lined 
with brick. Inside this a tank large enough to 
hold the ox was built. The carcass was then 
Jowered into the tank, having first been placed in 
@ case formed by eayy cross-bars, to which 
chains were attached. Pulleys from a scaffolding 
above were used to raise and lower the ox, 

Many vegetables, such as carrots, onions, cab- 
bages and potatoes, were boiled with the meat. 
The boiling required seven hours. 


ago an ox 


UNPLEASANT CHOICE. 


A traveller through Southern swamps learns 
many things from his guide—caution among the 
rest. 


One man, noticing that his guide tapped with 
his foot each bollow log and stump in a certain 
pathway, before stepping on or past it, inquired 

6 reason. 

“Looking out for snakes,” was the reply. 

“What Kind of snakes?’ asked the traveller, 
with an unpleasant sensation along his spine. | 

“Moccasins,” returned the guide. 

“What makes you walk on the logs, or so close 
to them, then?” demanded the uneasy traveller. 
i Gone we walk off there, where the ground 
3 80] - 

“Well, you can try it,” said the guide, launching 
a vigorous kick at & stump and then mounting it 
“You moughtn’t sink below yer waist—and then 
agin you mought.” 





HOMESICK. 


A recent article on homesickness, in the Com- 
panion, recalls the reply made by a young Swedish 
maid to her mistress. It expresses clearly, though 
in imperfect English, what every sufferer from 
homesickness feels. 


“You ought to be contented, and not fret for 
your old home, Ina,” said the lady, as she looked 
at the dim eyes ot the girl. “You are earning 

wages, your work is light, every one is kin 
‘0 You. and you have plenty of friends here.” 

“Yas’m,” said the girl, “but it is not the place 
where I do be that makes me vera homesick, it is 
the place where I don’t be.” 


OUT OF HIS RECKONING. 


The surprising thing about the following story, 
which the Tribune prints, is that Arkansas did 
not tell Maine to “guess again.” 


In one of our Southern camps an Arkansas 
guard who was talking with a Maine sentry, said: 

“’S near’s I can see, there aint much difference 
atweens we-uns an’ you-uns, ’cept that we-uns 
reckon an’ you-uns guess.” 

“That's *bout all, neighbor,” replied the Maine 
man, with no lack of Yankee impudence, “ ’cept 
that we can guess a plaguy sight better than you 
can reckon!” 





BARBAROUS GRAMMAR. 


The writer of a book of travels, telling of the 
insect pests encountered in British Gulana, makes 
a statement of which the best that can be said ts, ; 
that it is probably not so bad as It sounds. 

“One lady that I knew, whilst busy at her toilet. | 
felt something crawling on her shoulder. She , 
screamed and called ber husband, and he had 


just time to knock the centipede off before biting 
er in the neck.”” 








eir endurance is as great as their | 


this is how || 


COMPANION. 


Burnett's Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita-! 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ader. 
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LARKIN _ 
SOAPS 


And Premiums.— Factory to Family. 


THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Lark reet, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer fully ex Lin} Companion, Sept. 2 


for one. Rider 
n a Bicycle and 
CHICAGO. 


















The Bell Buoy 
sends out its note 

of warning. The 

experienced _ sailor 
knows from far its mean- 
ing. Every stroke tells 
of danger. Your cough 
is the bell buoy of the body. 
The experienced doctor 
knows its meaning long in 
advance. Every cough is a 
signal of danger. Heed the 
warning! The first note! 
Cease the rasping, tearing 
and weakening of your 
throat and lungs. Take 
Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. The 


































“QUEEN QUALITY.” 


THe Famous SHoE FoR WomMEN 






































unequalled in retaining shape, wear and lustre. a fae Paseo eats TT 
Fashionable for street, dress, home or Outing. first dose brings relief. The 
All feet and fancies fitted > limt gets ieee 8 A . 
tn toes, heels and leathers. gg ZR limit | tic kling in the throat ceases. 
ALITY ,, { fan comfort, for The inflammation is con- 
la Ani UE rer $3.00 quered. Your throat and 


In these essen- 
tials this shoe is 


Queen Quality '2.isi 


‘“FOERDERER’S”’ VICI used exclusively. 


Trade-mark y 
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air. Ni 
Pi KEE 


If your dealer 
hasn’t them, 


lungs are quickly healed. 














Two sizes: $1.00; 50c. 
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THOS. G. PLANT CO., Makers, 


Boston, Mass. 


Speaks for itself 


—Pearline. That accounts for its quick and large 
success. A five cent package of Pearline 
(follow the directions) shows you 
the ease, comfort and quickness 
of washing with little or no rub- 
bing. You won't see all the wear 
and tear that it saves, perhaps. But you 
will later when you find that the clothes 
last longer. m 













Every Package Guaranteed. 
J-L-PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK: 











For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
, ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. .. . 





Look for Name on Selvedge. 


Dress Linings a Dress Foundations 























Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. 
skirts and Dress Fou 
Made in a 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 


Especially adapted for Under- 
Jations. 


fashionable shades 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The birthplace of Daniel Webster's mother, 
that is to say, the site of it, was pointed out at a 
recent “union field meeting” of the Amesbury 
and Salisbury improvement societies. It is a 
spot at Salisbury Plains, Massachusetts. Cynics 
will remind us that in the last sixty or seventy 
years the same honor has been claimed for four 
other spots, and we hasten to add that we do not 
vouch for either. The thing to be thankful for 
is not that the place may have been found at 
last, but that the unending argument has tended 
to emphasize a mother's intluence and to revive 
the fragrant memory of a good woman. 


An eagle raided the poultry-yard of a| 
woman who lives near Bar Harbor, Maine, and | 
persisted in the thefts until she determined to 
have revenge. So she hunted up his nest, drove 
away the mother eagle, and substituted hen’s 
eggs for those on which the bird had been sitting. 
Then the woman and her husband kept watch. 
‘The actions of the eagles told when the eggs 
hatched ; they sat on the edge of the nest, deep 
in a brown study, staring solemnly at their 
unexpected brood and evidently wondering what. 
the whole thing meant. Possibly they decided 
that these were the ghosts cf chickens they had 
stolen and eaten. Men with bad consciences | 
have been known to see ghosts on much less | 
provocation. 


The largest schooner ever constructed is 
building at this time—appropriately in the State 
of Maine, where there is plenty of lumber, water 
and room. She is to be a fivemaster, two 
hundred and eighty-two feet long on the keel, 
with forty-four feet breadth of beam and about 
twenty-two feet depth of hold. She will spread 
ten thousand yards of canvas, will be lighted by 
electricity and heated by steam, and will carry a 
cargo of four thousand tons of cual. When she 
is launched at Camden in November she will 
represent an outlay of ninety thousand dollars; 
and it would probably be worth that much toa 
New England ship-builder of the last century, if 
he could come back and take a look at her. 


Tilefish have turned up again off Cape Cod, 
and the United States Fish Commission is 
diligently considering methods of making them 
feel at home. 

‘Twenty years ago these fish were not known 
to exist within the territory of the United States. 
It was in 1879 that a great “school” of them was 
discovered eighty miles southeast of Nu Man’s 
Land—an island near Martha’s Vineyard, 
Massachusetts. In the following year the fish 
commission found that they were abundant 
everywhere on the coast of southern New 
England. 

Yet within three years from that time the 
tilefish had practically disappeared. Whether 


they had migrated or had been exterminated—| 94 


for the fishermen chased them with ferocious 
enthusiasm—nobody could say. So recently as 
1892, the fish commission made a persevering 
search, but found a few specimens only. That. 
they have now come back, and in force, is really 
great news. 

The tilefish—punningly so-called because their 
brilliant coloring sugyests tile - painting — are 
related to the perch-like fishes and tothe mackerel 
tribe, though they live at a depth of from eighty 
to two hundred and fifty fathoms. They grow 
to weigh from ten to fifty pounds, and their flesh 
is finegrained and delicate, seeming to combine 
the flavors of cod and striped bass. In every 
respect they are desirable neighbors, and it is to 
be hoped they will conclude to settle down and 
rear large families. 


————~+9>—_——_ 


Gems from the Philippine 
Islands. 


Intercourse with the Philippines, begun in 
war-ships, will undoubtedly assume a more 
peaceful aspect under the rule of the merchant 
vessel, and products of the islands will find their 
way to the American shore. It is not probable, 
however, that America will go to the Philippines 
for her jewels, though she might, if she sought 
long enough, find some rather rare ones. In the 
European museums, retained as curiosities, are 
some gems of Philippine origin, and the peculiar- 
ity about them is that they are vegetable gems. 

To the bamboo and the cocoanut would the 
vegetable-gem hunter have to go to look for his 
harvest, and his chief outfit would necessarily 
consist of an unlimited stock of patience, for 
only a very few of such gems have ever come to | 
light. 

‘The bamboo is uniformly hollow, and yet, ina 
jungle of that tall grass, there has now and again 
been discovered a stem that, when cut open, was 
found to contain a gem. In appearance this 
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anomaly resembles the opal, and the specimens 

| preserved in the museums reproduce the charac- 

teristic lines of that gem. The foundation of 

‘the stone is the flinty material that makes the 
stem of the bamboo so hard. 

In the one exceptional case nature, by a pro- 

-f her own, has molded into a little lump a 

. this flinty material, and produced 

*her case she has simply used 

" ‘. 1» etalk of the bamboo. 

3 ' . *seical examina- 

. ~ade by 

. -rosity 

vaus of 


Ln. a . 
James... : 

| established the ... 

| the American governmes.. 

The other Philippine vege... 1 is—or 
resembles—a pearl, and its home is the cocoanut, 
and that part of the cocoanut which we know as 
being filled only with milk. When the nut is | 
quite ripe its centre is found to contain a white, 
spongy mass, rich in oil. To extract the oil the 
sponge is exposed to the hot sun for two or three , 
days in a wooden trough, till it is thoroughly 
“pulped.” The soft sponge is then squeezed 
through the fingers. 

It is at this stage of the process that the vege- 
| tablegem hunter must look for his prize. Once 
| in a million times, perhaps, the trough of pulp 
has in it a small sphere amazingly like a pearl. 
The same lustre distinguishes it which ale 
guishes the pearl, and like other pearls it varies 
in size, ranging from the size of a pin’s head to 
that of a small pea. Eight or ten of these 
; cocoanut pearls are to be found in European 
| museums. 
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Unreasonable Punishment. 


In “A Middy’s Recollections” may be found a 
record of those punishments in naval life which 
are, as the writer says, a relic of barbarisin. 
There were, of course, many severe ones, which 
not only agonized the body but embittered the 
spirit; but more than that, there were little ones, 
wantonly administered but evidently selected 
with a view to the amount of mental hurt they 
implied. 

The real is question says that it was his 


duty to call his commander at half past five in 
the mornii This in itself is a difficult piece of 
business, the officer is likely to be irritable 

disturbed. This particular one seemed 


to a ane in cross-questioning the wretched boy 
who had thus fallen into his power, and woe be 
unto the lad if he did not have his answer may. 
“How is the weather ?” the catechism usual 
began, and it was not the most difficult question 
on the list. One day it happened to be washing 
morning, and the bearish commander inquired: 

“Are all the clothes on the lines and in their 
P w Yes, es sir.” 

“How many blue frocks are there hanging on 
the lower lines?” 

For the life of him the boy could not tell; nor 
by an any depth of reasoning could he guess what 

there was in learning how many blue 
fa: out of a complement of eight hundred 
and fifty, had been hung out. to dry a 

“I don’t know exactly, sir,” he ‘answered ; “but, 
I will go and see.” 

“You don’t know, sir!” exclaimed the 
infuriated commander. “I will see about that! 
Meantine, consider your leave stopped for ay 
month.” 

And this in Malta harbor, where the boys | 
were havi ue gayest of times with cricket, | | 





friends, and every sort of fun! But as the 
writer phil phically remarks, such son orate ‘ing | 
injustice may) ve taught him a lesson for after | 
life, when his own turn came to admini 


ity. 


——_~e 





A Profitable Occupation. 


It is strange how many odd ways men have of 
getting a living. One of the queerest is that 
of dragging for lost anchors. It is carried on, 
says a London paper, in bays and rivers, and in 
the open sea along the coast. 

Several sloops and schooners are engaged 
almost exclusively in this pursuit. The hunters 
are as familiar with the ground where the anchors 
are to be found, as fishermen are with the favorite 
haunts of the living inhabitants of the sea. 

The method of tishing for lost anchors is simple 
in the extreme. A chain is let down in a loop, 
the the loop being long enough to drag on the bot- 

‘hen the vessel goes on her way, with all 
hans alert for a bite. A bite usually ends in a 
cal l. 


The recovered anchors are sold again at about 
twopence a pound, which is a half-penny under 
the price for new anchors. A big anchor will 
weigh six thousand pounds, and the fisherman 
will make two hundred and fifty dollars. More 
often, however, the anchor will weigh only one 
or two thousand Pounds, but even then the 
fisherman gets a good profit. 





Fair Arrangement. 


An orator does well to make sure of the state 
of his hearers’ feelings before venturing on 
certain questions. 


Ata celebration ina New land town, one 

-winded mn had held forth upon the days 

of the Civil War for over an hour, and the time 

set for the usual feast had come and passed ten 
minutes before he paused. 

“Friends,” he said, in the tone of one who 
feels that he asks a superfluous uestion, “shall 
| I continue, or shall we adjourn to the supper-table 
at once?” 

Before any one else could be heard from, a 
weary voice rose from the rear ranks of the 


sen tinue right id this unexpected 
“You continue ”? gal unex] 
voice, “and the rest of asl go tothe supper-table 


at oncel”” 








“The Common Complaint” "germ, 


About China and Japan Teas has been that they are 
thin and flavorless. Sothey are. But try 


" SALADA” 


CEYLON TEA. 
IT WILL PROVE A REVELATION. 
Sealed Lead Packets only, 50c., 60c. 
OHAPIN & ADAME, 206 State 8t., Boston, Wholesale Agents. 


$00000000000000000000000 
3 No soap can be any better tha =} it Ladies’ 
The | Watch. 










Antique Oak. 
Highly Polished. 
Carved Panel Front. 
Reversible Tufted 
Cushions Uphol- 
stered in High- 
Grade Corduroy, 
Empire Design. in 
Olive Green, Myrtle Green, 
Crimson and Old Gold. 
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of information. 
Parlor Desk. 


Made in Antique Oak, 
Mahogany, Curly Birch } 
and Bird's-Eye Maple. 
24 inches wide. 45 in- 

ches high. Brass Trim- 
med, Beveled French 
Plate Mirror in top. 


Luxurious 
Couch. 


shrink wool 
must be abso- 
lutely pure— 
absolutely 
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Your choice of these articles given for 
} Selling $12.00 worth of a 


MEALINE SOAP, 


| Finest Toilet Soap Made. 
| This extraordinary offer is made to introd: 
this soap preparatory to putting it on sale iz 
‘remiums shipped with soap. 80 d: 
a forremittance. Send postal for parti 
MEALINE CO., New Haven, C 








Comfort 


Is only another name that is 
given to 


Ginfort Powder 


by fleshy people who chate, | 
‘ladies who perspire excessively, | 





persons who suffer with tender, 
aching feet and by mothers and 
trained nurses, who have proved | | 
its value in the nursery and sick-| |_ 


room. Please try it. 
All druggists. Sample free. 
Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Ct. 


‘Breakfast food | 


| FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 7 


Unequalled for Children. 
Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious 


At All Grocers. 


__ Gut of Bear on Every Package. | 
















VICTOR ‘= COFFEE! 


ABSOLUTELY PURE— DELICIOUS FLAVOR. 
PRICE WITHIN REACH OF ALL. 


Sold Only in One-Pound Air-Tight Tins. Best Grocers Have It. 


SHAPLEICH COFFEE CQ., BOSTON. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


Our cover-page pictures the yacht Colum- | 
bia, launched at Bristol, June 10th, and built to | 
defend the America’s Cup against Sir ‘Thomas | 
Lipton’s yacht Shamrock, in the series of five 
races arranged to begin October 3d. The Colum- | 
bia is a trifle larger than her famous predecessor, | 
Defender, and the trial races between the two 
have shown the new boat to be the superior. 
She will be sailed by Captain Barr, who made 
his reputation on the Vigilant, and will be 
manned by an “all-American” crew from Deer 
Isle, Maine. 





Anti-Lynching Leagues, designed to 
organize public sentiment against an abuse that 
has become too common, are a recent invention 
of a young Massachusetts woman, Miss Lillian | 
Clayton Jewett. Probably she does not dream 
of solving that “race problem” which feather- | 
headed reformers are so eager to settle offhand; | 
but in so far as her movement prompts people to | 
prefer law and order to. anarchy, she may do 
genuine service to both races. 

Political meetings do not always add 
sweetness and light to a community, but a 
meeting that was held in Bridgton, Maine, some 
years ago, did the town good. ‘“‘Has this village 
a public library?” the orator demanded, at a 
certain stage of his discourse. The chairman 
was obliged to own that it hadn't any. But 
then he and other citizens began to ask them- 
selves, Why not? And the end is that Bridgton 
has the library and is putting up a beautiful 
building as a home for it. 

New England's contribution to the 
command of the reorganized navy—twenty-two | 
captains out of a total of seventy—was men-| 
tioned in the Companion some months ago. It 
is interesting now to note that of the speakers 
named on the official programme of the Inter- 
national Congregational Council, no less than 
fifteen belonged, by birth or adoption, to these 
six states. Stern necessity taught our ancestors 
to “watch and fight and pray’—as the hymn 
puts it. All these habits persist. 

An Oxford County editor who spent a 
month in the Maine woods, this summer,—in 
the Musquacook lake region,—kept an accurate 
account of the game he saw, and this is his list: | 
Seventeen bull moose, twelve cows and three 
moose calves; four fawns, one white deer, and 
three hundred and seven bucks and doés; three 
families of beavers, two foxes, between forty 
and fifty broods of sheldrakes, canvasbacks and 
wood ducks, twenty broods of partridges and 
numerous muskrats, squirrels, tern, sea-gulls 
and herons. This gentleman was able to name | 
them all “without a gun,” but there will be men 
in that region this fall who will probably prove 
less forbearing. 











Makers of automobiles are swamped 
with orders, it is said, and it is impossible to 



















THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


| that, if President McKinley wants to take another 


New England outing, now is his time. All four 


colleges have invited him. 


toe 


The First American Patent. 


Massachusetts has the honor of having been 
the first colony in America to offer protection to 
an inventor as an encouragement to continue his 
work. The patentee was an ingenious black- 
smith and machinist, Joseph Jenckes by name, 
who came over to this country from Hammer- 
smith, England, and settled in Lynn in the year 
1643. He it was who made the dies for coining 
the “Pine Tree” money of the Bay State, and to 
him must be given the credit of building the first 
fire-engine of the New World. 


In 1648 he made formal application to- the 
general court for patent rights, or monopolies, as 
they were then called, upon all his invention, of 
engines which depended upon water for their 
motive power. One patent covered several 
kindred inventions, and guaranteed the inventor 
a monopoly of the profits for fourteen years, 
within the region controlled by the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. The historic document reads 


as follo 

“J MonopoLye—Atagenerall Courte 
at Boston the 6th of the 3th Mo 1648. ‘The cor’t 
consid’inge ye necessity of raising such manifac- 
tures of engins of mils to go by water for speedy 
dispatch of much worke with few hands, and 
being sufficiently informed of ye ability of ye 
petition to peforme such workes grant his 
petition (yet no Othr p sen shall set up or use 
any such new invention, or trade for fourteen, 
yeares without ye license of him the said Josepli 
Jenkes) so farr as concernes any such new 
invention, & so it shall be alwayes in ye powr of 
this co’te to restrain ye exportation of such 
manufactures & ye prizes of them to moderation 
if occasion so require.”’ 

Joseph Jenckes lived to enjoy all the fruits of 
his inventions, and died in 1683 at the ripe age 
of eighty-one. 




















Aristocratic Innkeepers. 


In an interesting chapter in his book, “An Old 
English House and its Dependencies,” Mr. 
Baring-Gould traces the evolution of the village 
inn from the guest house kept by the manorial 
lord into its present form. As commerce in- 
creased and the roads became better, it was 
impossible for the nobles to entertain freely, 
Moreover, the wars had so impoverished them 
that they were forced to charge for the entertain- 
ment and to put the charge high enough to 
produce a revenue. From one cause or another 
many of them lost their land, and became mere 
innkeepers. 


This was not often the case in Germany, but. 
it was no uncommon thing in, the Tyrol, where 
to-day hotel- and tavern-keepers represent the 
best blood in the land. They are proud of their 
well-attested pedigrees, and they dispense hospi- 
tality, no longer tuitously, but with much 
courtesy and kindliness, in the very houses in 
which their ancestors haye lived in different 
style for three or four hundred years, the houses 
bearing the same signs which adorned the helmets 
and shields of their forefathers when they rode 
in tournament or battle. 

At the principal inn at Bruneck, 


portraits of the family, including prelates and 
warriors and stately ladies; and the ‘Tyrolese 
girl in costume, who attends you at the table, 
and the quiet, simple old host and hostess are the 
lineal descendants of these grandees. 
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Full of Sound and Fury. 


|the native Irishman might be a bloodthirsty 
fellow, for the names of many of his towns begin 








secure from any one a guarantee to deliver aj) ot ; 
wagon before six months’ time. It looks as if a| With “Kil,” which in the Irish language means 
“boom”. is beginning, similar to that which | Si™ply “church.” This peculiarity of nomen- 


employed so many men in the bicycle industi 
Not all of these men have been able to readj 
themselves to the less favorable conditions of the 
past year or two; but the experience they gained 
in building bicycles will be distinctly useful | 
in the manufacture of automobiles; and th e| 
are towns in this region where, we trust, th 
skilled mechanies will soon find themsel 
condition again to buy real estate and g 
ment bonds. 
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Yale College had its beginning in Old Say 
brook, Connecticut, and when Yale celebrates its 
bicentennial, year after next, the site of the first 
building will probably be marked by a permanent 
memorial. The ‘Collegiate School,”’ from which 
the great university grew, was chartered in 1701. 
In 1702 Nathaniel Lynde offered a house and lot | 
for the use of the school, so long as it should 
remain in Saybrook, and the first fifteen 
commencements were held there. Fifty-six men 
sraduated at these Saybrook commence- 
1d living members of the eighteen 
vl more Yale alumni will feel it a 
» honor the abode of these leaders of 
a long line of scholars and gentlemen. 

Speaking of Yale, the pl t the time of 
writing, that the new president, Prof. Arthur T. 























Hadley, shall be inaugurated October 19th. 
And this fact further reminds us that October 
will be month for New England col 









no fewer than four presidents then taking up for 
the first time the reins of office. 
Hazard was to be installed October 
of Wellesley ; Dr. George Harris wili be officially 
proclaimed president of Amherst October 11th, 
and on October 18th Dr. W. Hl. P. Faunce 
will be inaugurated president of Brown. ‘The 
Springfield Republican opportunely suggests | 


Miss Caroline 
ul as head 











clature reminds an exchange of an Englishman 
who went over to L[reland to help an old college 
chum into Parliament, and at a railway station 


overheard this conversation between two wild- | 


looking peasants : 
“I’m just afther bein’ over to Kilpatrick,’ said 
one. 
| ‘An’ I,” replied the other, “am afther bein’ 
over to Kilmary.”” 
“What murderers they are!” thought the 
Ei hman. “And to think they talk of their 
ssinations so publicly ! 
‘And where are ye goin’ now, Jim?” asked 
in number one. 
in’ home to Kilmore,’ was number 


















1’s blood curdled. 
is it?” said the other. 
you’d betther be comin’ wid me to Kilumaaule!’” 

‘The story goes that the frightened Englishman 
went no farther on his journey. He waited at 
the station for the next train back to Dublin, 
and returned to England by the first boat. 
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Establishing a Precedent. 


Definitions often involve the nicest discrimina- 
tion, and in cases where there are no precedents, 
the trouble is vated tenfold. 
conditions a ruling was recently made in 
which, although somewhat arbitrary, ce! 
cut a Gordian knot. 
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It was in a remote county, in which bicycles 

ely seen. A wheelman approached a toll 
e where a sign warned him that vehicles were 
zed twopence and pedestrians a halfpenny 








Beg a man of frugal habits, the rider dis- 
| mounted, and supporting his wheel upon. his 
back, tendered the toll-keeper a pedestrian’s fee. 
“Twopence, id the keeper, sternly. 
“Why so?” replied the artful dodger, 
I not a foot passenger?” 
“Naw,’’ was the answer, ‘you're a cart!”’ 
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Puster Thal, the staircase is adorned with the | 


If words were always as potent as they seem, | 


“Faix, | 


Under such | 
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Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and circular. 
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Blue Label 
Boned Chicken. 


Also Boned Turkey, Whole Rolled 
Ox Tongue, Boneless Ham. 

Purity and Cleanliness Guaranteed. 
At Best Grocers. 

CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Proprietors of * Blue Label" Soups and Ketchup. 
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Gorton’s 
Fish Foods. 


“ The Best of New England's Fisheries.” 


Our Fish Bails are 
ut up in cans ready to 
eat and serve. 

The Fish Cake is 
regular boneless Cod, 
absolutely without 
bones. 

There is considerable difference in Cod, and 
the salt fish you ordinarily buy from the grocer 
is of an inferior and different grade, such as 
Hake, Cusk or Pollock. 

In buying Gorton’s Fish Foods you are sure 
of getting only one grade—the very best 
George's Cod. 

Ask your grocer for 

If he doesn’t have this 
brand, send us his name 
and we will see that you 
are supplied 





“*Gorton’s.”* 


es 





SLADE GORTON & CO., 


Gloucester, Mass. 

Ask your grocer for one of our handsom: 
Free, fithographea KITCHEN REMINDERS, 

he cannot supply you, send us his name on a 
postal card and we will see that you get one. 


LILAC 





FAVOR 





The famous oolong tea 
imported by Chase & San- 
born, called Orloff, is noted 
for its delicious lilac flavor, 
so sought after by many 
tea drinkers. 

In fact, experts say all of 


~ Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas 


are superior. 

Each brand is the best in 
its class, and being sold only 
in pound and_half-pound 
air-tight packages, retain 
their full strength and aro- 
ma, which is not the case 
with teas sold in bulk. 


One pound makes over 200 cups, 
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QESCIIBINE CIRCULARS FREE 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 


PMAGEE FURNACE CO. 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED “MAGEE” RANGES ALSO 
32 ~38& UNION ST. BOSTON. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


TEPHENS 


me with curious grins; and one glance 
from Thad showed me that all was lost! 
Observing our nervousness, the town agent. 
set himself to complete our discomfiture. 
“Kidnapping children,’ he remarked, 
with severity, “is one of the most serious 
offences with which the law has to deal, 


and justly deserves the gravest penalties. : 


ON 


VotumMe 73. Numper 40. 
$1.75 a Year. Sincte Cortes 5 Cents. 


brought her there. Folks were looking at | away from its parents’ demanded the town 
! 
{ agent. 


“Yes,’”’ faltered Thad. ‘“But— but — we 
couldn’t seem to get rid of her.” 

“Is this boy Thaddeus telling the truth?” 
demanded the town agent, suddenly turning 
upon me; and with fear and trembling I said 
that it was true. 

“Yas, Mr. Colvin, yas,” commented Select- 


Nothing can save you two boys, except; man Hobson, from the door behind us. 


truthful confession and diligent efforts on 


HLAT was a queer state of affairs in| Euphemia to harbor her, and the next day | your part to assist justice. I need hardly say 
Elder Dudley’s house when he and his | lodged a complaint with one of the selectmen, | that whether the rest of your minority is spent 
wife reached home that day — Miss| demanding that the town authorities should i inside the walls of a reformatory, or not, will 


Euphemia Lovejoy in Mrs. Dudley’s bed- 
chamber with “Sissy,” and the young Elder | 


remove Sissy from his house at once. 
In consequence, the selectmen came there to 


‘depend largely on the entire truthfulness with 
| which you answer my questions. Mr. Hobson,” 


“That’s the truth fast enough, and I guess I 
wouldn’t scare the poor boys to death.” He 
laughed good-naturedly; and considerable 
merriment burst forth from the other selectmen 
and Mr. Lenfield. 

They now began to consult as to the best 


hiding up-stairs, listening to what went on! ; decide the question whether Sissy should be! he added, in a lower tone, addressing one of | way to find Sissy’s parents, and paid little 


As Mrs. Dudley always assisted her husband 
to care for their horse—for the old Elder was a 
very forgetful person—they entered the house 
together. That the door was open did not 
surprise them, although they had left it locked 
on the previous day; they had expected that 
Rufus would return. But they were aston- 
isbed to hear a child’s voice in the house, and 
absolutely amazed to find the now nearly 
frantic Euphemia Lovejoy there, with a wide- 
eyed child who cried, ‘‘Where’s Delder? 1 
want Delder tum back !"” 

“I should like to know what you are doing 
here, and whose child that is?” the Elder's 
wife at length said, with withering severity ; and 
the agitated Miss Lovejoy, now nearly in tears, 
could give anything but a lucid explanation. 

“I'm sure I don’t know whose child it is!” 
she cried. “I never saw it before. 1 didn't 
come here for anything wrong, Mrs. Dudley — 
only for a kitten. Rufus said there was a 
kitten—and he shut me in!” Miss Euphemia 
clutched her basket, and with beseeching eyes 
on Mrs. Dudley’s unsympathetic face, began 
to withdraw and move toward the outer door. 

But in two long strides Mrs. Dudley was 
there before her and had placed her back 
against it. ‘Nu you don’t, ’Phemy Lovejoy!” 
she cried. “Maybe you came for a kitten and 
maybe you didn’t. But you don’t leave that 
child on me, whosever it is!” 

“But, Mrs. Dudley, 1 don't know—” began 
the tremulous Euphemia. 

“Wal, 1 don't know, nuther,’’ cried the 
former, with crushing irony. ‘But you'll 
take that child away with you, or you'll stay 
right here and take care on’t!”” 

Sissy had slid down from the bed. The 
portentous voice and movements of this for- 
midable-looking stranger frightened _ her. 
Stealing to where Miss Euphemia stood, she 
half hid herself in the skirt of that disturbed 
spinster’s gown and cried out, sobbing, 
“Where’s Delder? elp Sissy find Delder!” 

Perhaps it was a sentiment to which Miss 
Euphemia Lovejoy had thus far been a 
stranger that now suddenly moved her. With 
an impulsive gesture she stooped and took 
Sissy up; and as she did so a certain dignity 
seemed to come to her. 

“ll go now, Mrs. Dudley, if you will open 


the door and let me out of your house; and ! 


since you talk so to me, I'll take the child 
away. though I don't know whose it is any 
more than you do. But it’s somebody’s little 
yirl, and it is plain that this is no place for it!” 


“ IF HE 











FEEL THE WEIGHT OF MY ARM!" 


DARES TO MOLEST YOU, HE SHALL 





And with Sissy’s head, with its tousle of i removed tu the town farm, where paupers were | the selectmen, “please move your chair a little 


yellow hair and wide blue eyes, over her; 
shoulder, Miss Euphemia made a more digni- 
fied exit than could have been expected in the 
circumstances. 

Mrs. Dudley had fallen back a step: she 
looked actually abashed. ‘Did you ever, 
now!”” she exclaimed to the old Elder. But 
Elder Dudley was at the back door, looking 
about for some trace or token of the young 
Elder; and presently, ax Miss Euphemia went 
on up the hill with her unusual burden, she 
heard the countryside below her resounding 
to shouts of “Rufus! You, Rufus! Answer 
me, Rufus, and come straight here!’ But she 
heard no response. 

‘The young Elder decamped during the small 
hours of the following night. No one saw him 
depart, and he left no trail, but Thad and I 
heard from him later, as I shall relate. 

Euphemia Lovejoy's exhibition of womanly 
kindness promptly brought her into trouble. 
Her brother Canaan, with whom she lived, 
was ‘a confirmed old bachelor,” and a crusty 
one, 
emotions bad become hopelessly callous. 
From the moment that his sister entered the 
house, bringing Sissy, he was offended, and 
Decame still more so when he learned that no 


Apparently his heart and all its natural | 





one knew the child’s parentage. Ie forbade 


supported at public expense. Mr. Colvin, the 
town agent, also presented himself; and asa 
Tumor of the mysterious appearance of a 
strange child had gone abroad, the Baptist 
minister, Mr. Garvin, and Mr. Lentield, one of 
the school committee of the town, were moved 
to call, as also were several neighbors. Elder 


Dudley and his wife had been sent for, to tell | 


what they knew of Sissy; and what they and 
Miss Euphemia revealed concerning the 
missing Elder’s part in the mystery, led the 
selectmen to inquire concerning his recent 
Movements and associates, 

Like “Br’er Rabbit" in the story, ‘Thad and 
I had been “lying low.” We had no curiosity 
to satisfy ; but considerably to our dismay, we 
were sent for at six o'clock that evening, by 
separate messengers. ‘Thad was already being 
questioned when I arrived; the house was full 
of peuple, and he looked badly frightened. If 
I did not appear so, my face belied my feelings. 

Miss Euphemia sat in a corner of the sitting- 
room, looking pale and disturbed; and to add 
to my confusion Sissy, who was on a lounge 
near her, no sooner clapped her blue eyes on 
my face than she slipped down from the lounge 
and ran to me with delight, crying, “Oo b'o’t 
Sissy, too!” 

Evidently they had been asking her who 


further into the doorway, so that these boys 
May not escape; and Mr. Lenfield, did you 
see anything of Sheriff Maxwell, as you were 
driving through the village today? And do 
you happen to have a piece of good, strong 
rope in your wagon ?”” 

Mr. Lentield replied in an ominous voice, 
that he had something which would do the 
business. 

“Very good!” cried the town agent. “I’m 
glad to hear that. Now, then,” he continued 
to Thad, and embraced me in his glance, 
“where is Rufus Dudley?” 

Both of us replied in the same breath, that 
we did not know. 

“A-h-b-h!”” commented the town agent, deep 
in his throat. ‘“T'ake care! Took out what 
you say! Look out!!!—"” and then, after an 
ominous silence, “How came this missing 
Rufus Dudley in possession of this child?” 

We both began to reply in breathless haste. 

“Hold on!” interrupted the town agent. 
“Wait a bit. One at a time. Now, then, 
Thaddeus Murch’ (shaking a long, accusing 
finger at Thad), ‘you tell us first.” 

White as milk, Thad eagerly tried to tell 
everything truly. 

“But did you not know that it was wrong 
and criminal to bring this poor child so far 





further attention to Thad and me. It was 
agreed that Mr. Colvin should go to Portland 
next day, and seek to rid the town of the 
responsibilities which we had unwittingly 
brought upon it. 

They were about separating when Canaan 
Lovejoy, who had been standing about, silent, 
but very red in the face, spoke for the first 
time. ‘You can’t leave that child here,” he 
said, morosely. 

“What, not overnight—if your sister is 
willing?” exclaimed Mr. Hobson. 

“No, not another hour!’’ roared the man. 

Every one glanced at Miss Euphemia, who 
sat looking away from her brother, and who 
was much flushed. She rose after a moment 
or two and took Sissy up in her arms. 

“Wal! Wal! This is a bad state of things,” 
exclaimed the genial Mr. Hobson. 

“I want ye to take that young one right 
straight away!’’ shouted Lovejoy, stamping 
with his foot. ‘“D’ye hear me?” 

“Why, sartin, sartin,” replied Mr. Hobson 
in a conciliatory tone. “1 didn’t know you 
felt so about it!” and Sissy, with a frightened 
glance at the angry man, flung her arms close 
about the neck of her new protector. 

“Now, Miss Lovejoy, I’m real sorry,” Mr. 
Ilobson continued. “I will take the child to 
my own house to-night.”’ 

“No,” said Miss Euphemia, in quiet tones. 
“I will take care of her till she goes away.” 

**Not in this house!’’ cried her brother. 

“Very well, Canaan,” replied Euphemia, in 
a constrained, low tone. 

“Now Miss Lovejoy, | wouldn't let the child 
make trouble!’’ cried the good-hearted Hobson 
in tones of concern. ‘‘Better let me take her 
away.” 

“No,” said Miss Euphemia, in the same low 
tone. “This isn’t all the child. It has been 
coming to this for a long time. I’ve worked 
hard here, but have no share in anything and 
no rights. My brother claims everything. I 
have decided to go away, and this is as good a 
time as any.” 

With Sissy still in her arms, she took her 
hat and jacket from the entry and walked out 
at the door. 

Everybody followed her out; and there were 
numerous offers of shelter and aid; but Mrs. 
Elder Dudley, who had sat with her severe 
eyes fixed grimly on Canaan Lovejoy’s face, 
was the first to reach her. 

“Euphemy,” said she, “you come right 
home with me. I’m sorry for what I said to 
you this noon. My house is nearest. You 
come with me—and,” she turned round, “‘if he 
dares to molest you, he shall feel the weight of 
my arm!” and she raised an arm of muscular 
proportions. 

Mr. Hobson and Mr. Colvin exchanged 
glances; and the lawyer, scenting a future 
lawsuit, perhaps, smiled benignly upon the 
; whole wide world. As for the neighbors, they 
all appeared in haste to get away, and within 
afew minutes Canaan Lovejoy found himself 
as solitary in his house as Robinson Crusoe on 
his island. 

Mr. Colvin set off for Portland the next 
morning and took Sissy with him. Owing to 
her tender age and his own inexperience with 
children, he judged it best to have Miss 
Euphemia go with him at the town's expense. 

They were absent two days, and it proved a 
bootless trip. Portland, after the fire, was in 
jextreme confusion. Mr. Colvin could learn 
| nothing of Sissy’s mother or place of abode. In 
| the press of more urgent business, the harassed 
city officials declined to act in the matter. 
Therefore, on the evening of the second day 
the town agent returned with Sissy. 

‘Then Miss Euphemia went to Elder Dudley’s 
again with the child and continued living there 
for a number of weeks. She had grown fond 
of Sissy, and went out working by the day for 
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support, among her sympathetic neighbors. So 
xreat an antipathy to her brother had risen in 
the community that no neighbor would go near 
the house, nor was he successful in hiring a 
woman to do his housework, but lived alone 
throughout the summer. 

Now, on the twenty-eighth of August, 
Euphemia, after a day's work away, was sitting 
with Sissy in her bare little room at Elder 
Dudley's, with her back tu the uncurtained, 
shutterless window. ‘he child, as was its wont 
in the evening, had climbed into her lap, and 
peering into her eyes, which she playfully tried 
to hold from winking with ber small fingers, 
was exclaiming, ‘1 see Sissy in oo eye! Don't 
oo vink, Aunt ’Phemy!” Suddenly she stopped 
short, staring over Miss Lovejoy’s shoulder at 
the dark window behind; then, with a joyful 
shout, cried, ‘‘Dere’s Delder! Delder’s looking 
in!” 

Miss Lovejoy turned, but saw nothing, and 
Sissy said, “He’s don’ now !’"—but she scrambled 
down and ran to the door to call him. 

-As no one responded, Miss Euphemia supposed 
the child had seen nothing except her own 
reflection in the glass. But next morning she 
saw that the window had been raised an inch, 
and that an envelope lay on the floor beneath it. 
‘The envelope contained two five-dollar bills, four 
twos, and two ones,—also a slip of paper on 
which was written, ‘This is for the kitten. 
You are a brick, Euphemia Lovejoy.” 

At about eleven o'clock that same evening 
‘Thad and I were on our way home on foot from 
a “corn roast,” at the Corners, a mile and a half 
away. We bad a low, wet meadow to cross, 
where there were black-alder clumps on both 
sides of the ruad. It was far from light, anda 
thin, rank-smelling fog had risen. 

Save for the frogs everything was still; and 
our feet sounded plainly on the planks of the 
bridge over the sluggish brook. We had just 
crossed it, when there was a sudden stir in the 
alders beside the road, and some one sprang out. 
Ile had a long, green alder stick, large enough 
for a fishing-rod, trimmed down toa point, and 
grasping it in both hands, he included both of 
us in one sweeping blow! 

“Take that, you cowards!” he shouted; and 


before we could dodge, or do anything in 
self-defence, he had swung it again—and 
again! 


We knew instantly with whom we had to deal, 
and that the sequel to our Fourth of July excur- 
sion had come. 

“Clinch him!” muttered ‘Thad; and, smarting 
from the sting of the alder, we closed with our 
assailant, like a couple of weasels with a rat. 
In a moment all three of us were down, rolling 
over and over in the damp earth of the road, 
hammering, clawim, and kicking. The Elder 
pommelled us and we struck back at the Elder. 
At one moment he had ime by the thruat and one 
ear; but meantime Thad was harvesting a large 
part of his red hair. 

The scrimmage svon came to an end from 
sheer breathlessness on both sides. We regained 
our feet and separated, and the Elder went 
toward the Corners. 1 think that, on the whole, 

e had the best of it. He stopped on the bridge 
and crowed three times, like a rooster. Thad 
and 1 were both too nearly exhausted to crow 
lack ; we were badly mauled and scratched, and 
next day had more black and blue spots than we 
could see to count. 

‘That exultant cockcrow from the bridge was 
the last we heard from the Elder for a long time. 
He had been working as stable-boy at the Fabyan 
House, in the White Mountains, to and from 
which he had walked across country. 

It was amid such stormy episodes that Sissy 
won her home among us; and, indeed, the child 
herself had a strange misadventure that fall, 
through the spite of Canaan Lovejoy. 

Euphemia's brother was one of those persons 
who, if they tuink they have been injured, broud 
over it, day after day and week after week, until 
they lose all proper sense of right and wrong. 
Dangerous crimes originate in such minds. All 
summer this man was alone, smarting under the 
reprobation of his neighbors. His farm adjoined 
the little place where the Dudleys lived, and 
where his sister was now living with Sissy; and 
the sight of the child playing about the yard was 
no doubt gall and wormwood to him. 

Tbs line fence between his field and the 
Elder’s was a stragyling old stone wall, all along 
which grew a thorny hedge of blackberry bushes. 
When the berries were ripe, Sissy, who was an 
adventurous, healthy child and a great climber, 
began to come there to pick them. Near the 
wall, on Lovejoy's side, in the edge of the black- 
berry bushes, there was an old unused well, 
which was covered over by a few weather-beaten 
boards. 

Lovejoy, while harvesting his corn and potatoes, 
noticed that Sissy, in her daily little excursions 
for berries, passed the well and often stood near 
it, or over it, as she reached upward to the tall, 
rank stalks. 

At first it merely occurred to him that there 
was some danger of her falling into the well. 
Tbhen—as he confessed afterward—the ugly 





thought came that, if she did, ft would not! 
For several days he saw her | 


trouble him much. 
clainber over the wall and come there, and he 


wondered in a malevolent way, whether, if she just the right time, too. 
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an hour or two, or at night, the Dudleys and his | 60, he reflected that if that child were out of the ; issue,” he muttered, as he went down-stairs; 
sister would make search and find her there, | way Euphemia might return to help him with | “but if that fellow is a professional, Cliff won't 


drowned. 

The thought of the anguish which this would 
give Euphemia caused a grim simile to overspread 
Canaan’s saturnine countenance. 
in the thought of her grief, and turned it over as | 
@ sweet morsel under his tongue. 


Tie now took occasion to pass along the line| then be out of the way; and that every one | two later McGraw left school. 


wall and glance at the old well. Yes, it was 
covered over only by three or four old, rotten 
beards. Still, they would probably suffice to 
prevent Sissy from falling in. 
suddenly realized that he had begun to wish that 
she might be drowned there. 

The hideousness of this desire startled him at 
first, and he went hastily to drive home his cows 
from the pasture and milk them. While doing 


the milking, as of old. 
As he cooked his supper that thought aune 
back. It was present with him next morning; 


that he might secretly weaken those old boards, 
so that the child would fall in; that she wou'd 


would believe it an accident! 
That night after dark, Canaan went to the 
well, and having removed the boards to his barn 


and replaced them in such a manner that they 
would give way under the child’s feet and cause 
her to drop into the wcll. To such lengths had 
his morbid hatred brought him! 

(To be continued.) 














afternoon 


THE 
practice was 


over. Refreshed 
by their shower-bath, 
the football - players 
of Easton School 
were scattering by 
twos and threes to 
their rooms and din 
ners 
“Yes, our chances 





are about even,’’ said 


Captain Cliff 







line is cet 
weak. If tl 
headed Jack Stafford 
would only come out, 
the eleven 
would be worth some- 
thing.” 
“Have you worked 
hard with him?” 
asked Baldwin. 

“Worked hard? I 
should say so!” was 
the answer. “I’ve done everything 1 could do 
but go downon my knees to him. He thinks he 
can’t study and play football at the same time, 
and Jack hangs to an idea like grim death.” 

“Let’s try once more,” said Baldwin. 
may bring him round yet.” 

Stafford was soon found and the case laid 
before him. The situation was critical. The 
men lacked experience; one side of the line was 
hopelessly weak. Jack’s well-known prowess 
and the force of his example were alike needed 
to strengthen the weak side and cement the 
players into a united, harmonious body,—an 
approach at least to that ideal of the football 
enthusilast,—a perfectly adjusted mechanism of 
eleven parts, yielding at the signal the desired 
combination. Ambition, self-interest, duty, 
school patriotism, were appealed to in turn; but 
Jack was obdurate. 

“I can’t do it, fellows,” said he, “and that’s all 
there is about it. 1f I were like you, and hadn’t 
Mmy own way to make, | shouldn’t so much care 
whether 1 got A or C for this term's marks. 
But | need a scholarship, and if I should play 
again I might not get it.” 

“But it wouldn’t take much time,” said Bald- 
win; “only an hour or two a day.” 

Jack smiled. “That might persuade a green 
tan,” he said, “but I haven’t played on the 
team two years without learning something. 
The time spent on the field doesn’t amount to 
much, it’s the waste of time when you try to do 
something else that counts. You play games in 
your sleep and see pictures of the field in every | 
book you open.”’ 

“Come on, come on!” cried Cliff, dragging 
Baldwin toward the door. “It’s no use; don't 
try to argue with a mule.” 

The question once settled, Jack sought to! 
escape temptation to reopen it by avoiding as far 
as possible football-players and football talk. 
Some days elapsed before he ventured to join 
the spectators at a practice game. It was late 
in the afternoon, and the players were in the 
thickest of the fight. There was a new man in 
his place,—right tackle,—a big, burly fellow, who | 
played vigorously and effectively, although not | 
always with the best of judgment. 

“Tell me, Macklin,” said Jack, turning to one 
of the bystanders, a talkative little fellow who 
was intimate with every one and knew all the 
gossip, “who is play right tackle?” 

“That’s McGraw,” answered Macklin. “He’s : 
@ new man,—just entered school u day or two! 
ago,—belongs to the lowest class. Plays pretty 
well for a new man who never played before, 
don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Jack. 
to the game.”” 

“Doesn’t he!” said Macklin. 


our 





Easton 








“We 








“He seems used 


“Came out at! 
Oh, T can tell you,” he 
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knuws how to produce 
another — costs more to 
hire ’em, that’s all.” 

“But Cliff wouldn’t pay a man to come here 
to play ball! ‘The faculty would stop it.” 

“Well, he’s here, as you see,” retorted Macklin, 
“and will probably stay till after the game, and 
that’s all he’s wanted for. Of course the faculty 
don’t- know it; neither do I, for that matter, 
though I may suspect a good deal. You can 
depend on one thing, and that is, if you had done 
your duty to the school, that man wouldn't have 
been here.” And with this parting shot, 
Macklin was off to join another group. 

Stafford’s heart sank. He knew Cliff as a 
bright, ambitious fellow without the keenest 
sense of honor; one who, in his eagerness for 
victory, and flattered by the thought of his own 
acuteness, might resort to doubtful methods. 

‘The new player would leave school soun after 
the Hillbury game! If unpleasant questions 
arose, Cliff would deny al] knowledge of the 
professional character of the man. 
Cliff escaped punishment or not, Jack felt sure 
that the facts would come out, and what could 
then save the school name from dishonor? 

Late that evening Stafford appeared at Cliff’s 
door. 

“Cliff,” said he, “I’ve come to offer myself 
under certain conditions as a candidate for the 
team.”” 

“I don’t want you,” sald Cliff, coldly. “I 
bave a better man; one you don’t have to beg to 
play.” 

“I suppose you nwan McGraw,” said Jack; 
“and it's just about him that 1 want to talk. 
Are you paying him to come here and play?” 

“Paying him?” said Cliff. ‘Who says I 
am?” 

“That’s not the question, 
him?” Z 

“Whether I am or not, it’s no business of 
yours, and [ sha’n’t answer such a question. 
You aren’t responsible for him or for me.” 

“I'm as much so as any one,” replied Stafford, 
“df I know the facts and do nothing to prevent. 
I cannot afford to play now any more than T 
could before. If I lose my scholarship, I shall 
have to stay out of school next term and work. 
But rather than see such a dishonor come upon 
the school, I would sacrifice a good deal. So 
I'm ready to take my old place on the team, 
only, of course, McGraw must go.’”” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” repeated Cliff, sarcas- 
tically. 

“Or if you prefer, 1’ll repeat what I have 
heard to Professor Fenton to-morrow after 


Are you paying 


recitation, and let him investigate the aise—a , 


thing I should hate very much to do.” 

“On the contrary, there's nothing you’d like 
better to do,” said Cliff, angrily. “Carrying 
tales to the faculty! A fine sense of honor you 
have 

To this Stafford made no reply except, “Good 





fell into the well, any one would hear her and added, with a wink and a grin, “a grand man- | night.” 


come to the rescue, That was doubtful. 


Mfter ager is CliUT! 


When one fellow won't play, he : 


“It’s a bad business for me, whatever the 


But whether | 


let the story reach the faculty.” 
Next morning at the chapel door Cliff drew 
him aside. “You needn’t say anything about 


He exulted | and then the idea came into his morbid brain, | that matter; I'll take your offer.” 


| ‘That afternoon Jack Stafford donned his 
uniform for the first time that year, and a day or 
His money had 
‘given out—so ran the talk; it was too bad to 
lose so promising a player. 

And now began the struggle for Jack. ‘The 


And then he | and partially broken them, carried them back | Hillbury game was close at hand, and the team 


was far behind in its preparation. Cliff wavered 
between a mean inclination to let affairs take 
their worst course, thus revenging himself oa 
Jack by making him appear a cause of defeat, 
and the natural desire to see his team win the 
great victory. Vacillating and sullen, he was 
incompetent to plan and lead and inspire. 

Upon Stafford fell the burden of responsi- 





bility, and he was despairingly conscious, as he 
s ed to reanimate the dispirited team, that 
his hold on his studies was slipping, and his 
chance for the indispensable scholarship-dimin- 
ishing ; yet he fought 
stubbornly the losing 


battle. The Jack 
Stafford of former 
years would hardly 
be recognized in the 
serious, cool, desper- 
ately determined 
Jack Stafford af tu- 
day. He wasted not 
an ounce of strength 
or an unnecessary 
word; but there was 
no one in the school 
or on the visiting 
elevens who could 
stand before him. 

His example finally 
had its effect. Clift 
ceased dallying with 
thoughts of revenge. 
The team wondered, 
and caught the new 
spirit. 

“«\ half-dozen per- 
fectly learned move. 
ments are better 
than a dozen uncer- 
tain ones,” said Jack; and over these half-aazen 
the team worked with silent determination. 

‘The eventful day had come. A merry, noisy, 
gaily colored crowd thronged the long rows of 
seats on the Easton field. ‘The Hillbury boys 
had come in a body, as was the custom, and 
their smiling, boastful faces betrayed their antici- 
pation of victory. 

There was a final discussion in the Easton 
quarters just before the boys tuok the field, as to 
the plan of the game, and Jack at last had the 
satisfaction—if there could be satisfaction in the 
face of responsibility involved—of seeing his 
plan adopted. ‘They were to kick during the 
first half, and play a defensive game, saving the 
backs for the time when the enemy should be 
tired. 

Cliff won the toss and chose the field. Hillbury 
led off with a long kick. Cliff, the Easton 
full-back, safely caught the ball, and curried it 
some distance down the field. Another rush 
brought it a yard or two farther, and then, as 
the Ilillbury backs crept up nearer to help their 
rushers withstand the expected charge, the tall 
rose from behind the Easton line in a lung, high 
curve. 

‘The surprised full-back ran back nearly to bis 
xval-line before he grasped the ball, and his way 
up the field was soon blucked by the Easton 
ends, who had passed the opposing half-backs 
almost before the ball was kicked. A great 
cheer from the Easton side greeted this play, 
which, however, soon died away as the Hillbury 
eleven began slowly to push its way again a) 
the field. 

“What a kick that was?” cried one of an 
Eastonian group in admiration. “I thought it 
was going over the line.” 

“Yes,”’ growled Macklin, who stood by, “but 
what’s been gained by it? Just gave the bull to 
the other side. Hillbury will make a touchdown 
now.”” 

But Macklin was mistaken. It is a long 
distance frum one goal-line to another, and Hill- 
bury found it slow work to make ground. A 
good run around the end, another through the 
centre, and then the advance was by yards and 
feet, a monotonous and exhausting hammering 
at the line. 

“What a game that Stafford is puttim: up!" 
said Macklin, “Just watch him!” 

To the critic who will see in football only a 
series of brutal and dangerous personal contests 
Jack Stafford might have taught a on that 
day. For him there was no persona) element 
in the game; his entire strength of mind and 
body was exerted in carrying out the general 
plan. 

A Hillbury rusher stood before him to block 
his way. Jack seemed ignorant of his presence. 
His eyes were upon the ball, ander the centre 
rusher’s hand; when that moved, like a flash be 
; Was by his opponent and after the ball It was 
| hard to see how he did it, but he was always the 
' first one througb, and always in the best position 
to stop the enemy’s play. At last above the 
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middle of the field there was a fumble, and 
Baldwin secured the ball. 

“Now we'll see them rush it down,’’ whispered 
Macklin in his friend’s ear. 

“The fools!” he cried a moment later, as Cliff 
punted again down the field. “What can they | 
be thinking of ?” | 

Again the ball came slowly up toward the | 
Easton goal; again a long punt drove it down ; 
the field fora new beginning. ‘Then time was! 
called, and no one had scored. 

Discussion was rife among the Eastonians 
during the ten minutes’ intermission. ‘They | 
hardly knew whether to feel encouraged or not. ; 
Their eleven had played a magnificent defensive 
game, but had not so far made a single good , 
rush. 


reigned. 

1 tell you, old man, we’ve got them!”’ cried 
Cliff, jubilantly, clapping Jack on the shoulder. 
“We've got them as sure as guns! Their backs 
are dead tired, and ours are as fresh as daisies.” 

“Carefully, though,” said Jack; “‘overconfi- 
dence will ruin us. They may be stronger than | 
we think.” 

“Well, there is one hole we can count on any | 
time,” said Baldwin, “and that is through | 
Jack’s man; he’s pretty well exhausted.” 

“I didn’t know it,” said Jack, laughing. “To 
tell the truth, I’ve been too busy to notice him.” ; 

As the elevens took the field for the second | 
half, each felt that the critical time had come. | 
It was Easton’s turn to kick off, and the Hill- | 
bury players had the first chance with the ball. 
Refreshed by their short rest, with «desperate 
earnestness they began forcing their way down 
the field. Five yards they gained, ten, three, 
five, eight, ten. The Eastonian supporters 
relapsed into ominous silence, while frum the 
other side of the field arose a terrific din. 

Then Jack’s practised eye caught a look of 
expectancy in the face of the half-back opposite 
him. With a feint and a dive, a3 the ball went 
back, he was by his opponent in the rusb-line. 
The startled half-back tried to dodge, dropped ; 
the ball, and as he fell to recover it, found 
himself not on the ball, but on Statford’s back. 
The ball was again in Easton’s possession! 

Now was their chance. Dash against the 
tackle! dash against the guard! around the 
end; through the centre; faster and faster 
swept the lines down the field. 1t was the rush 
of the strong against the weary, of victory 
against defeat. 

Waving banners, tooting horns, straining their 
poor hoarse throats to swell the discordant pan, 
the delighted Eastonians saw the ball pushed | 
across the line and the first score made, 

So the game was won; for, the advantage thus 
gained, later scores were easy to make, and 
Easton had many points to her credit when the 
end came. 

It would be wrung to say that Jack was not 
pleased by the great victory. He felt a just 
pride in the results of his own labor and counsel, 
and asa devoted Eastonian rejoiced in the suc- 
cess of the school eleven. But that night, after 
the noisy celebration was over, Jack Stafford sat | 
long in his room with his head bowed upon his | 
desk, a prey to gloomy thoughts over the uncer- | 
tainty of the future. If his schoolmates could 
have seen him then, they might have realized 
that athletic renown may be bought at too dear | 
a price, and by an unwilling purchaser, 

The end of the term came. ‘The school had 
gathered in the chapel for the last time before 
the holidays. The names of the winners of 
scholarships were read in alphabetical order. 
With his heart in his mouth Jack listened. 

“Nelson, Roberts, Smith, ‘Trent,—” the others 
he did not hear. The dismal certainty of his | 
own failure came over him with stunning force. | 

‘“There’s no help for it,” he was 
saying to himself, as he came down 
the stairs. “I must drop out of 
school for a term and earn some 
money, or else try to board myself 
by what I can earn by odd jobs. 
All the gvod places are occupied 
now; it will be hard to find anything 
to do here.” 

“I say, Stafford,” sounded a voice 
in his ear, “Professor Fenton wants 
to see you in his room.” 

Jack did not look up; mechan- 
ically he turned into the passage 
Jeading to the professor’s room. 

“You've lost your scholarship,” 
said Professor Fenton in his bluff, 
direct way. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Jack, sadly, 
“I have.” 

“*And you needed it badly ?”” 

“I don’t see how I can get along 
without it, sir.” 

“Well, Stafford, within the last 
few days I have learned certain 
facts about our fvotball team that 
surprised me. There was no question 
about the facts, for they were given to-me by | 
the captain himself—a voluntary confession. 
Now TI believe in honest athletics, amateur | 
athletics,—not in contests with hired gladiators, | 
—and I am glad to do something for a boy who, | 
at the expense of personal sacrifice, wil] contend | 
for honesty and fair dealing. Various sums of | 
money come into my hands every term for 
distribution. ‘his term I shall give you the’ 








“LOOKING 
WIST FULLY.” 


Inside the quarters, however, a different spirit | La 
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whole amount, which slightly exceeds the schol- | money, Iam only the agent of the givers; and 


arship. I know no one who better deserves 
it.” 

The boy's face lighted up with joy; in an 
unsteady voice he began to stammer his 
thanks. 

“Don’t thank me!’ interrupted the professor, 
with a deprecating gesture. “It is not my 


THE “GROWING UP” OF SALOME. 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


‘ACH of the three Hath ide 
elderly Misses 
Camp had a 
firmly rooted belief that both the other 
“girls” were getting hard of hearing. 
‘That was why, when Aunt Faith 
overheard Mrs. Pippin’s uncharitable speech 
about the Child, she bore it alone patiently. It 
was reaily furtunate tie giris bad inherited 
Grandmother Camp’s deafness—it would have 
hurt them so to hear that speech. 

“It’s ridiculous that Salome Pitcher’s aunts 
don't let her dresses down’’—that had been the 
arrow that wounded gentle Aunt Faith. ‘‘she 
looks like a long-legged game pullet, tall of its 
age. When my girls were fifteen they wore their 
skirts to their boot-tops.”” 

The old ladies had been on their way home 
from meeting—three abreast, as they always 
walked. The Elinsboro’ selectmen built the 
village sidewalks with direct reference to that 
peculiarity of the Misses Camp. 

Mrs. Pippin had rustled along behind them, in 
her stiff, creaky black silk. Her pew was just 
behind theirs, and it was natural they should 
fall into line that way, coming out of the little 
vine-embowered church. It was the only cun- 
necting link between them. 

The Child—Salome was always the Child to 
her doting old aunts—had walked on briskly 








| ahead of them, her short skirts swaying about 


her knees. 
goodly size. 

“The Child’s legs are long,” mused Aunt 
Faith, still smarting under her wound, “and so 
very narrow. She takes after the Camps, dear 
Child! No, I wouldn’t have had the girls 
hear Mrs. Pippin for anything. It’s the first 
time I’ve ever felt to be reconciled to their 
affliction.” 

Aunt Charity was watching the Child, too— 
and smarting. Her sweet, delicate face was 
suffused with a pale flush. She walked between 
the others,— Aunt Charity always walked 
between,—silent and grave. Only Aunt Hope 
spoke, and her words made the other “irls” 
start involuntarily. 

“How—how tall the Child is getting to be!” 
Aunt Hope said. ‘Then they walked on together 
without further words. That was as near as 
they had ever come to confessing that Salome 
was growing up. Salome? The Child? No, 
no, the Child could not be growing up! She was 
just a slip of a thing yet that they could dose 
and coddle and get out of scrapes, the dear 
Child! 

This was the cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand that lurked always on the horizon of the 
Misses Camp—that some day, some time, Salome 
would grow up and leave them. It 
haunted them always. Lately the 
cloud had been growing steadily 
bigger. 

At dinner-time that Sunday they 
talked with gentle animation of the 
village picnic that was to take place 
on Tuesday. Salome’s animation was 
not quite so gentle. 

“It's going to be the best one we’ve 
ever had!’’ she cried, enthusiastically. 
“The Keith boys are going to run the 
little steam-launch on the pond, and 
Enoch Bentley's going to make gallons 
of ice-cream—galions |!’ 

“I suppose they’ll all dress up con- 
siderable,’ Aunt Faith said. 

“Yes, of course,” echoed 
Hope. “It’s foolish, but they always 
do. You'll wear your new dimity, 
dear Child. I’m glad you put it on 
to-day, to kind of take the new off.” 

“It’s a very pretty dress,” said 
Aunt Faith, “and simple. Nothing 
could be more suitable for a child.” 

She sighed gently. She was glad 
Salome was sitting down, so she could 
not see how long—and narrow, very narrow— 
the dear Child’s legs were. Mrs. Pippin’s 
strident voice was in Aunt Faith’s ears still. 

“Yes, certainly, it is suitable, most suitable,” 
rejoined Aunt Charity, hastily. Was she hearing 
Mrs. Pippin’s voice, too? 

“Vm thankful, girls, we made it up with a 
generous hem and turned down at the belt; and 
there’s a plenty of new, too, to face it with 


Salome was fifteen years old and of 


Down 
















Aunt} 


you can best show your gratitude to them,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause, “by striving as 
loyally to uphold the standard of scholarship of 
the old school as you have striven to protect her 
good name.” 

“T will do it, sir!” said Jack; and he kept 
his word. 
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on the back door-steps. Only Aunt Faith was 
left out of the busy proceedings; cooking was 
not Aunt Faith’s talent. She stole up-stairs to 
Salome’s room under the eaves, and took down 
the new dimity dress. 

She had her thimble on and her work-bag at 
her side. She began to work with nervous haste. 

“I'll let it down a little from the top, just a 
little,” she thought. ‘I can’t have that woman 
saying things about the dear Child at the picnic. 
She’ll go, I suppose—oh dear me, yes, Mercy 
Pippin ’l gol” 

Her scissors snipped the tiny, close stitches 
‘ with sharp little clicks, and the gathers, released, 

set free folds upon folds of the soft material. 
Aunt Faith kept listening guiltily. 

“I wouldn’t have the girls know! I want it 
| to come on them gradually,” her thoughts kept 
on to the tune of the scissors. ‘“They’ll hardly 
notice at all to-;norrow with so much gving on, 
| and when they do get round to noticing, they’ll 
be used to it.”” Aunt Faith’s logic was open to 
criticism, but it satisfied her gentle soul. 

She sat up in Salome’s room all the morning, 
; working fast and hard. Once she slipped down 
into the kitchen and got a hot iron unobserved. 
She spread newspapers on the floor and pressed 
out the crease and the old gathers in the dimity 





“THREE ABREAST, AS THEY ALWAYS WALKED." 


sume time—when the Child grows up. It’s 
goods that will wash like a pocket-handkerchief 
and wear for years and years.” 

“You may wear it to the academy at the 
mills, yet, dear Child!” smiled gentle Aunt 
Hope. The academy was another sore spot, but 
the three dear old ladies found consolation in 
treating itas a mild joke. It loomed still so far 
ahead of them. ‘There was really no occasion 
to worry about the academy yet. The distance 
from Salome’s knees to her ankles was very 
considerable. It was 
Aunt Faith who had set 
her ankles as theacademy 
limit for skirts. 

The Child pushed back 
her chair suddenly and 
stood out on the bare, 
painted floor before them 
all. They were used to 
her little whimsies and 
smiled indulgently. 

“Look!” she cried, 
“see how far it is! I 
measured last night, and 
it’s nine inches!” 

She was looking down 
wistfully at her knee- 
short skirts and the long 
stretch of black stockings 
below them. Salome did 
not know she looked like 
| a little “game pullet, tall 
of its age’’—that did not 
trouble her. But how 
she did want to go to the 
academy! All the other 
girls went—even Alethea 
Pippin was going in the 
fall, and she was only 
thirteen. A sob crept 
into Salome’s voice, and 
she choked it down with 
a little unsteady laugh. 

“It takes so long for 
your petticoats to grow 
nine inches, Aunt Faith, 
Aunt Hope, Aunt Charity,” she appealed to 
them all, in her own quaint fashion. “Don’t 
you see, at the rate they’re growing now, I 
shall be middle-aged when they get to academy 
length?” 

She laughed again nervously, and then, with 
one of her sudden impulses, darted round the 
little tea-table, hugging them all in tarn, and 
escaping in a little whirl of short, crisp skirts 
through the kitchen door. It was the way of 
the Child when she was excited. Not for the 
world would she have the three dear old aunts 
know the longing in her heart--the longing to 
grow up like other girls. Her intense loyalty to 
them forbade the slightest open rebellion. If 
they wanted her a little girl till she was forty, 
she must bear it. 

“But I'll grow up, then,” she cried to herself, 
with a fierce laugh in her throat, “and I’ll go to 
the academy, too!” 

She threw herself down on the soft grass and 
stared steadily out across the pretty, old-fashioned 
yard, seeing herself through a long vista of years, 
in ankle-deep petticoats, going down the straight 
village road toward the academy. The vision 
startled her out of her depressed spirits and her 
clear laugh drifted back to Aunt Faith, Aunt 
Hope, Aunt Charity, sitting in sober silence 
where she had left them. 

“The dear Child!” murmured Aunt Hope, 
softly, and the other “girls” drew relieved 
breaths, they hardly knew why. 

The next day was Monday, and preparations 
for the picnic were on foot. Aunt Charity and 
Aunt Hope spent the morning in the kitchen, 
among pans and nappies and warm, fragrant 
{odors. The Child seeded raisins and beat eggs 
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| rockers on gravel-walks and verandas. 


skirt with patient care. She had let the dress 
| down nearly three inches, but nothing but the 
added length told the secret. Now let Mrs. 
Pippin go to the picnic! 

In the afternoon Salome went out into the 
, orchard with her book, and the three old ladies 
; went to their rooms for their customary after- 
dinner naps. The naps were as inévitable as 
the dinner. Aunt Faith slept the sound sleep of 
a relieved mind, but the other “girls’’ were rest- 
less and uneasy. It was a good while before 
Aunt Charity could close her eyes. Aunt Hope 
gave up the struggle entirely, 

“It’s no use,’”’ she murmured, “I can’t get 
Mercy Pippin’s voice out o’ my ears. It keeps 
saying those hateful words right along steady. 
I’m thankful the girls couldn't hear, sometimes 
it must be a relief to be hard of hearing.” 

She stirred uneasily 
about her room, setting 
right things to wrongs 
restlessly. Then she 
tiptoed across the hall 
into Salome’s room. 
Her mind was made 
up at last. 

“T’ve got to do it; it’s 
no use,” she cried, 
softly, “I can’t have 
the Child made sport 
of, and Ivan bear doing 
it better than either of 
the girls. They’re so 
tender-hearted they 
couldn’t see to sew 
through their tears. It 
would almost break 
their hearts to be a 
party to the Child's 
growing up.” 

‘The tears ran in slow 
procession down tender- 
hearted Aunt Hope’s 
delicate, seamed face. 
She was finding it hard, 
too. If they once began 
to admit that the dear 
Child was growing up, 
where would the end 
be? 

‘And I’m admit- 
ting!” groaned Aunt 
Hope. ‘Here I’m going 
to let this hem down in 
cold blood! But I’ve got to—it’s no use, I’ve got 
to! I’m thankful we put in such a very wide 
hem—Charity didn’t want it but three inches, 
but I said six. Now I can let it half down and 
it will look all right. I'll carry it out in the 
untinished chamber where the girls can’t see me, 
Poor things! but they’ll take it easier if it kind 
of grows on them gradually.” 

It was hot in the unfinished chamber, and 
Aunt Hope was afraid of spiders. Both circum- 
stances made her remaining there all the after- 
noon heroic ; but she worked on steadily. Before 
it was quite tea-time she kindled the kitchen fire 
and warmed a flatiron. 

Her work was done with painstaking neatness, 
and the pretty dress was hung away again in 
Salome’s little lean-to closet before the girls 
came out of their rooms. Aunt Hope had for- 
borne to hold :t up for the last inspection that 
women give their work; she was afraid it would 
look long to her. The same fear had prevented 
Aunt Faith in the morning. They had both 
hung away the dimity dress with averted 
faces, 

The Elmsboro’ lights were extinguished early. 
On many summer evenings they were not lighted 
atall. On this particular evening Salome Pitcher 
and her three old aunts sat out in their cool little 
yard until the stars came out, and it was bed- 
time. All along the pretty village street there 
was a soft coo of voices and the creaking of 
All 
Elmsboro’ was out-of-doors in the twilight. ‘The 
fun-maker of the neighborhood went along the 
street, warning them into bed. 

“Picnic! Pienic! Picnic to-morrow! Allye 
good people, hie ye to bed!” his gay voice boomed 
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in their ears, and there was a ripple of laughter 
and shaoffling of feet and chairs along the street. 

“Come on, Aunt Faith, Aunt Hope, Aunt 
Charity!” Salome’s bright voice called, laugh- 
ingly. 

“We won't light the lamps, the starlight is so 
bright,” Aunt Faith said. S 

But an hour later Aunt Charity lighted a 
lamp. She stole to the Child’s door and looked 
in. She was asleep, dear Child! Aunt Charity 
tiptoed across the room to the closet. The soft 
starshine lighted her quaint little figure in its 
white nightgown and kissed her intent, wistful 
face. Auut Charity was smaller than the other 
girls, she was not “the greatest of these,” like | 
the other charity in the Bible. 

When she crept back to her own room again, 
Salome’s new dimity dress was over her ann. 
Its skirt trailed in unwonted fashion on the floor, 
as she walked. It got in Aunt Charity’s way, 
and made her stumble a little. 

“T’ve got to! I’ve got to!” she thought. ‘I! 
can’t let folks like Mercy Pippin say unpleasant ' 
things about the Child’s legs—haven’t I suffered 
ever since meeting let out Sunday? I’m glad 
the girls were spared, I can bear it better than 
they could. For once it was a mercy they couldn’t 
hear readily. Now, let me see —’” 

She bent close to the light and pursed her lips 
thoughtfully. She had made up her mind to le 
part of the hem down to Salome’s skirt. 

“It was fortanate—oh! Why, I thought— 
mmm, I see. We only made a three-inch hem, 
I see. I was thinking we made a very broad 
one, but I remember there was a guod deal of 
discussion. I was almost hurt with the other 
girls for wanting it so broad, and they made it 
my way after all! All is, 1 shall have to face it 
down. The new pieces are down-stairs in the 
secretary drawer.” 

And like a little white ghost Aunt Charity 
crept down to get them. They were rather small 
pieces, and made a good deal of piecing necessary. 
It took a long time to face down Sualome’s skirt. 
The clock in the church-steeple struck the hour 
that takes the most strokes and the hour that 
takes the least—and yet again—before Aunt 
Charity bad finished. Then without another 
Jook at the heap of soft stuff in her lap, she 
bundled it up over her arm and carried it back 
to Salome’s closet. It was dark in the bit of a 
corner, and she had to fumble around among the 
tiers of hooks. It seemed hard to find one high 
enough so that the dress would not trail on the 
floor. On her way out, Aunt Charity stooped to 
kiss the Chitd. 

“Dear Child!” she whispered. 

One, two, three! clanged the steeple clock as 
little old Aunt Charity-went back to bed. She 
‘was very tired. 

“But I had to, I had to,” she spoke aloud. 
“And it was easier for me than the other girls. 
They could hardly have borne it. They'll kind 
of get used to it now, before they know it. It 
had to come.” 

She lay awake a while, and the pillow under 
her faded cheek grew wet. Aunt Charity was 
Yemembering so many things about the dear 
Child—the time when she came to them first, a 
tiny morsel in long, white clothes; the time 
when she toddled about on uncertain, short little 
legs ; the times upon times she hud made sunshine 
for them with her childish fun and play. She 
was remembering how fast the years had gune 
over her small, flaxen head, and how, in spite of 
them all, she had grown from their knees up to 
their elbows,—their shoulders,—she was up to 
Aunt Charity’s crown of white hair now. Aunt 
Charity remembered that. ‘They had not been 
able to keep her a little child. 

It was a beautiful day for a picnic. Salome 
exulted in it, putting her bright, tousled head 
out of the window to breathe in whiffs of the 
cool air, and hamming strains of gay song as 
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then something happened. With sudden com- 
plete abandonment, Salome whirled toward them 
and took them, unresisting, into her arins, 

“You dear Aunt Faith, Aunt Hope, Aunt 
Charity!” she exclaimed, crying and laughing 
against their sweet old faces, “you were so good 
todo it! It was such a beautiful surprise! You 
were so dear—dear—dear !”” 

She portioned out the “dears,” one to each of 
them, with a rapid accompaniment of kisses— 
the Child’s old kisses. She danced about the 
warm little kitchen, radiantly happy. 

‘That was the day Salome grew up. Jong 
afterward, when even the academy stood dimly 
in the background, that day made a distinct spot 
in the memory of three old ladies. They never 


explained it to each other, or to themselves. 
Each, in bewildered guiltiness that gradually 
softened into quiet resignation, held herself alone 
accountable for the Child’s sudden growing up. 
“There were so many spiders out in the 
unfinished chamber, I guess I was kind of 
agitated,” Aunt Faith thought. “I didn’t realize 
how much was turned down at the top.” 
“I’m so absent-minded—I take it from Great- 
Grandmother Camp,” Aunt Hope mused, in 
“I must’ ve faced it down instead 


bewilderment. 
of hemmed it.” 

“The light was so poor, 1 guess 1 couldn’t see 
what I was doing very well,” murmured little 
Aunt Charity, softly to herself. 
come!” 
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ONG years ago, 
“when life and 
hope were new,” 

I received a letter 
from him whom Bret 
Harte calls “the mas- 
ter,” and who is the 
master still to my 
contemporaries in 
literature, praising 
some contribution that 
I had written for 
Household Words, 
and bidding me be of 
good courage. It was 
akind thing to do, for his written words were 
literally golden, and his time very precious. 
Moreover, although a very young beginner, I had 
met with many rejections as a would-be con- 
tributor, and might well have been even despaired 
of by an impatient judge. 

The effect of this encouragement upon myself 
was little short of magical; and I made a vow to 
myself that if ever in the years to come I 
should find myself an editor, I would take 
example from the one who had, as it seemed, 
made a man of me. 

Whether that vow was kept, it is for others to 
say, but I certainly was always in sympathy 
with those who strove, literally enough, to 
“make their way through the press” and win a 
name for themselves, at the pen’s point, in the 
lists of literature. ‘To narrate my experiences, 
which extended over forty years, would fill a 
volume, but I have set down one or two that 
occurred in connection with my younger con- 
tributors, who naturally always interested ine 
the most. 

In no case have I exaggerated the facts, but as 
these neophytes have become more or less well 
known, I have so transposed matters as, while 
apparently making identification easy, will render 
it impossible even to the persons themselves. 

Of course most contributors are personally 





she dressed. She reached out to pick clusters of 
the climbing roses to pin on her dress. They 
would gu so well with the pretty dimity. 

“Now for my dress—yes, I’m coming, Aunt 
Charity! 1’ll be there in a minute —” 

But it was more than a minute that Salome 
stood before her looking-glass in speechless 
astonishment. 

The tall figure that stood looking back at her 
was a young woman’s figure, lithe and straight 
and good to see. It was dressed in dainty dimity 
—that looked natural to Salome. But the skirt! 
The skirt swung round her slender ankles in 
graceful folds. It swayed and dipped about 
them as she, Salome, moved. She had grown 
up in a night! 

Another breathless minute the girl stood look- 
ing. Then with a swift turn of her wrists and 
a twirl of her little brown fingers she had twisted 
al] her mass of bright hair into a demure knot on 
her neck. She had drawn the childish ribbons 
into staider loups and fastened her one treasure— 
her mother’s breastpin—at her throat. 

Then the three old aunts below heard her 
steps coming down the stairs, staidly and gently, 
not with a wild dash and clamor. They had 
hardly time to notice the change before the 
kitchen door opened and the Child, grown up, 
stood framed in it. 

She made a prim little courtesy to them, holding 
oat her long skirt, mincingly. Her laughing 
face nodded and swayed before them. 

“Where are you going, my pretty maid’ | 


unknown to their editor—although that is never 
the fault of the rejected ones, who always believe 
in the virtue of an interview, so that the poor 
editor is obliged to employ a sort of ‘“‘chucker 
out” to keep himself private; he has to makea 
picture of them in his mind, gathered from the 
nature of their articles. 


The Editor Gets a Surprise. 


On several occasions I had had some very 
bright sketches of country life from a young 
sportsman who, although he was mostly on 
horseback, seemed to hive eyes about him for 
other things than horses and hounds; then he 
sent me a short story of military life, a little 
erring, a8 was tu be expected in a youngster, upon 
the side of fastness,—too much cigar-smoking and 
too many brandy-and-sodas,—but very graphic 
and entertaining. As my people were mostiy 
military, it interested me more, perhaps, than it 
would have done, and it interested them,—which 
it was rather difficult for any story-teller to do,— 
and thereby proved its genuine character. 

J was rather pleased when the young fellow 
wrote that he was coming up to town to see me, 
and I made him an appointment for that purpose. 
At the hour arranged for I was annoyed by my 
confidential clerk bringing in a card with ‘Miss 
Norman” on it. I said, “1 do not know this 
lady, and you are well aware that 1 do not see 
people who have not an introduction.” 

“She is very ladylike, sir,’ he answered, “and 








‘I’m going to the academy, sir,’ she said,’ her 
clear, delighted voice sang in their ears; and 


pretty.” 
It was a wrong remark for him to make, of 
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, since it almost 
sted that good 
8 were a passport 
which should be re- 
served for true merit, 
but I said I could 
give her two minutes, 

Accordingly she was 
ushered into the hall 
of audience, an apart- 
ment, by the by, on 
the third floor, and 
always in a state of 
litter. She was comely 
enough, but I at once explained to her that 
my time was precious, and that I had made 
an appointment for that very hour, “You will 
show Mr. Marchmont up, when he comes, at 
once,” I added, to the clerk, with significance. 

“But I am Mr. Marchmont,’’ said the lady. 

You might have knocked me down with a 
feather. Nothing she had written had given me 
the least hint of her being of the fair sex; nay, 
what would to my mind have done away with all 
suspicion, had I entertained any, was that she 
had always taken my alterations in her sketches 
with the greatest good nature. .\s a rule, if 
you venture to hint that this or that falls short 
of excellence in a lady’s contribution, she is 
surprised and by no means pleased. Any other 
fault she could have imagined in her composition, 
but—you must excuse her remarking—the para- 
graph in question was written with particular 
care, and if excised the whole article would be 
spoiled. Miss Norman had acquiesced in every 
suggestion, and never remonstrated, even at a 
deletion. 

Her father kept hounds, her brothers were in 
the army, and her writings had taken color from 
their red coats ; she had felt that if she wrote as 
one of her own sex, there would be a doubt of 
her knowing what she wrote about; so she 
adopted the pseudonym of John Marchmont. 
By that name she afterwards became known to 
a large public, who are as much deceived up to 
this very day as I was. 

For some time, although intermittently, I had 
been receiving certain sketches of London life in 
the Fast End, of which I thought very highly. 
1t was long before the days when “slumming” 
became fashionable. The place was a terra 
incognita to the majority of our readers, and 
the articles had attracted much attention. They 
were written by one .James Harrison, evidently 
a man of education and retinement, and yet 
showed an acquaintance with his subject—how 
the very poorest live—which spoke volumes either 
for his philanthropy or his love of adventure. 

1 received these articles at long intervals, as if 
he seldom visited the places in question, but when 
he did so he evidently investigated them with 
great thoroughness, and described them with a 
realism that in less delicate hands might easily 
have been offensive; he always wrote, however, 
with good taste, although not perhaps with that. 
sympathetic pity with which a man, presumably 
of good pusition, should regard the privations of 
his less fortunate fellow-creatures. 

IT had had a good deal of correspondence with 
him, and had more than once asked him to call 
upon me, but he had never done so. His letters 
and the checks they enclused were invariably 
addressed to him at some post-office, instead 
|of a private house, and whenever he was thus 
! communicated with | noticed there was a long 
| interval before we heard from him again; this is 

unusual with young contributors,—he had told 
me he was young.,—upon whose imagination 
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checks have generally a prolific effect ; they begin 
to write at once, on the receipt of them. 

One day my clerk came into the room with a 
troubled face, as if sumething unpleasant had 
happened; he said that a man had called that 
morning before my arrival, giving the name of 
Harrison, and that he had been sent away, bot 
was now returned. 


A Pathetic History. 


“Why had he been sent away,” 1 askel 
“since you knew that I wished to see him 

“Well, sir, 1 thought he was an impostor,”— 
of whom indeed we had many,—“but since he 
has come again —"” 

“Show him in!” | interrupted, much displeased 
that discourtesy should have been offered to so 
valued a contributor; yet when he entered I felt 
that the clerk had had every excuse for his 
conduct. I thought for the moment that I was 
in the presence of a street-beggar. 

The man was in threadbare black, without a 
sign of linen about him; his buttonless coat was 
fastened across his chest with a pin, not because 
it was cold, for it was summer, but obviously to 
conceal the absence of a shirt; the collar was 
turned up, doubtless for the same reason; his 
shoes were patched, and the sole of one of them 
was loose and flapped as he moved. Yet the 
voice was singularly gentle, although rather 
hoarse, in which this scarecrow observed, with 
pathetic cynicism, “You have expressed a wish 
to see James Harrison; here he is."* 

From that moment I had no doubt of his 
identity. I offered him a chair, and he sat down 
with his hat—such a hat!—in his hand, and 
looked at me with earnest eyes. They were not 
bright eyes, yet they had keen intelligence; his 
face, although pale and haggard, had a pleasant 
expression ; his head had but little hair on it, yet 
his whole expression was youthful, the remains 
of a wasted youth. 

“T have not had the pleasure of a contribution 
from you for some time,” I said. 

“No,” he answered with a smile. ‘Your last 
check, you see, was a larger one than usual, so J 
had to run through it. However,” with a rueful 
look at his clothes, ‘I have done it at last; s) 
thoroughly, indeed, that I have not a copper to 
buy ink and paper with, so I had to come to you, 
after all.” 

He had evidently put off the evil day on which 
he had to exhibit his degradation as long as 
possible. 

“Do you mean to say you have literully nota 
penny ?” 

“T have not a farthing!” he replied, with a sort 
of chuckle that was far more pathetiothan a sigh. 

“And are the experiences you have written 
for me not only real ones,—of which I am well 
convinced,—but your own experiences ?” 

“They are. I have plumbed the depths of 
human misery.” 

His story was distressing, but he had no 
complaint to make; he seemed to understand 
well that he owed all his inisfortunes to himself. 
Ile was naturally idle, and would only work 
when compelled to do so. All his money had 
been spent on his education, so that for years he 
had lived from hand to mouth. Of late years he 
had taken to opium-eating, which had destroyed 
what little remained of energy. Yet he retained 
his wits. 

.\ ten-pound note had quite a magical effect on 
him; be came to dine with me the next day atu 
restaurant, a well~iressed and intelligent youn: 
fellow, and a very interesting companion. 1 
gut him a situation on a newspaper, where he 
stayed six months. ‘Then he “went under” 
again, emerged fitfully for a few years, and 
eventually fell a victim to his drug. 

One of the most common faults of literary 
contributors is bad handwriting. How can they 
expect even the kindest of editors to wade 
through their hieroglyphics in search of buried 
merit? On the other hand, it Is true that some 
editors share this unfortunate drawback—and [ 
have been accused of it myself. 

My enemies called my calligraphy a scrawl, 
while my friends confined themselves to saying 
that my telegraph hand was better than my 
writing hand. Sometimes | have had letters 
from a contributor saying he had received my 
obliging communication, but could not gather 
from it whether his article was accepted or 
rejected. Of course these people are very stupid. 
“The clearest hand,” said Goethe, “cannot be 
read by twilight,” but when | am writing to 
lady contributors I always take yreat care to be 
distinct, because they always yive themselves 
the benefit of the doubt whenever there is one. 





An Amusing Mistake. 


¥ had on one occasion received froma young 
lady in the country a charming set of verses. 
which I had hastened to acknowledge. Editors 
get so much poetry, and almost all bad; whet 
people write in verse, they seem tu think that the) 
are inspired, and therefore above criticism; ~ 
that when anything really goo? ~mes of this 
kind it is very welcome, and « 
Under such circumstances a 
generally comes by retam @ rem, 
and contributor join themesh as tat ¢ 
admiration society. ee 

But in this case I got no 
amazed me that after a wall¢ 
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expressing » hope that my first communication 
had not miscarried. It had been only a post-card, 
such as 1 usually send when accepting small 
poetical contributions, but I had always found it 
sufficient for its purpose. This young poetess, 
however, was not, it seemed, 80 easily satisfied; 
she appeared to think a post-card beneath her 
dignity, for in her reply she enclosed the one I 
had sent to her. 

“Sir, the cause of my silence was that I saw no 
sufficient encouragement in your communication, 
enclosed, to offer another contribution.” 

My post-card was as follows: “1 hope to make 
use of your pretty verses.” Not an elaborate 
eulogy, it is true, but perfectly polite and 
appreciatory. 

A friend happened to call upon me while I sat 
with this inexplicable letter in my hand. 

“What do you think of this?” I said, giving it 
to him to read. “Poetesses are kittle cattle to 
deal with, are they not?” 

“But you were not civil to the lady,” he 
replied. “I cannot make use of your silly 
verses’’ was downright rude. That was what 
be had made my post-card out to be, and so had 
the poetess! 1 had never had the fact of my 
bandwriting being but indifferent brought home 
to me before. i 

The great happiness and crowning success of 
an editor's career is of course the discovery of 
genius. Like gold, although it is sure to be 
found sooner or later, its early recognition 
depends on its detection by an expert. I do 
not say that I was a better assayer than my 
neighbors, but I was certainly very fortunate in 
my “‘tinds.” 

There are some authors who are to me “as 
captain is to subaltern,” whom I had the 
pleasure of raising from the ranks, and who 
still, like all generous minds, exaggerate the 
obligation. I was their master of the ceremo- 
nies, and introduced them to the public a few 
weeks earlier, perhaps, than they would have 
introduced themselves; that is all. 

And there are others, alas! who gave me the 
same opportunity, but I did not take advantage 
of it. 





For the “America’s” Cup. 
4 T is forty-eight years since the 


pilot-boats und owned by the 
commodore of the New York 
Yacht Club, crossed the Atlan- 
tic to try conclusions with some 
of the British pleasure craft. 
Our cousins were shy of her, 
after one or two preliminary 
brushes; but finally she was 
permitted to enter a race around 
othe Isle of Wight for a cup 

offered by the Royal Yacht 

Squadron. Fifteen yachts 
started. The America won. 

Six years later, in 1857, the owners of the 
America presented the New York Yacht Club 
with the cup, providing that it should be offered 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE ‘‘COLUMBIA.” 
as a trophy fora race with any challenging yacht 


of any foreign country. Nine times since then | 


challengers have come forward, and have been 
defeated. 


Valkyrie ITI., which took place in 1895, ended 
in an unsatisfactory way. The British yacht 
was beaten, but her owner, Lord Dunraven, 
insisted that she had not been given a fair 
chance. Considerable feeling was aroused on 
both sides of the water. Another 
international race seemed only a 
possibility of the distant future. 
However, in August last, the Royal 
Ulster Yacht Club of Belfast, Ire- 
land, challenged the cup on behalf 
of Sir Thomas Lipton, a millionaire 
merchant. His yacht, the Sham- 
rock, will race the American yacht, 
Columbia, beginning on Tuesday, 
October third; and the yacht that 
wins three out of five thirty-mile 
races will carry off the cup. 

These yachts are very much alike. 
Looking at two photographs that 
did not bear the names, only an 
expert could tell “which is which.” 
The fact is that, during the cup 
contests, American and British 
yachtsmen have learned a gocd 
deal from each other. Our earlier 
craft were comparatively wide, flat- 
bottomed “skimming-dishes,” while 
contemporary British yachts, narrow and deep- 
keeled, were described as “planks on end.” 
Now the British yachts are wider than they 
used to be, and ours have the heavy keel—the 


schooner-yacht America, built | 
on the model of the New York ; 
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designers was to build craft that should offer 
the least possible resistance to the water. Both 
of these yachts are framed of steel and plated 
with bronze, a metal that does not corrode or 
gather barnacles. The forward part of the body 
of each is cut away, so that the bow is a long, 
narrow blade, And although the length of the 
Columbia, “over all,”—from the tip of the 
bow to the end of the stern,—is a hundred and 
thirty-one feet, her load water-line is only eighty- 
nine feet and six inches long; that is to say, 
one-third of her length is ‘‘in the air,” as receding 
bow and overhanging stern. 

Both the Columbia and the Shamrock are 
“single-stickers,” having but one mast. Consid- 





A FIFTY-MILE SLIDE. 


erable mystery has been maintained concerning 
the Shamrock’s measurements, but the truth 
seems to be that she is both longer and wider, by 
a few inches, than the American boat. She 
seems and is bulkier all over, and looks less like 
a racing craft. 

Yet, as experts have studied the two, they 
have come to the conclusion that the only real 
difference between them is in proportion of Jength 
to breadth—a matter of inches. Undoubtedly 
superior seamanship will decide the contest. 
Americans have little foar of the result; but if, 
after nearly half a century, the America’s cup 
should chance to go back to the old country, Sir 
Thomas Lipton would be a popular winner. 












_ ROBABLY few of the boy 
and girl readers of THE 
Youtn’s CoMPANION 
have not enjoyed the de- 
lights of coasting. But what 
would they say to a slide 
down a hill more than fifty miles long? Twice 
a month, during the summer I spent at some 
sawmills away up in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, I used to enjoy such a ride. It was like 
sliding down a spider’s web, for the hill was 
neither more nor less than a flume, down which 
the lumber was shot from the mountains to the 
railroad in the Sacramento valley, about six 
thousand feet below, and fifty-four miles long, 
from the mills to the lumber-yards of the 
company which owned the whole plant. 

I shall never forget my first ride. I was 
telegraph operator, bookkeeper and a kind of 
superintendent at the inills of the Chico division 
of the company, with my headquarters at the 
Belmont Mill. One day | was ordered, by tele- 
graph, to come down the flume that afternoon, 
as soon as the men got through shipping the 
lumber, to meet the manager, who wished to 
consult about some large order we were putting 
out. It was my duty to obey, and I prepared to 
do so. 

The flume is a V-shaped trough, nearly two 
feet deep, which is set upon timbers and trestle- 
work, and extending along the sides of the cajion, 
through which Little Child Creek finds its way 
from the high Sierras to the Sacramento valley. 

The boat, as it is called, is simply a V-shaped 
box, twelve feet long, open at the front and 
closed at the rear end. ‘Three strips of board 
are nailed across, about four inches from the top. 
Boards are laid on these strips, and the boatman, 
or coaster, takes his seat on these boards, near 
the front end of the box. 

I knew nothing of the real dangers of the trip, 
or I should not have started on such a journey 
without an experienced hand to accompany me, 
but after that run I thought I had enough 
experience to warrant subsequent ventures on 
my own responsibility. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon I went 





down to the mill-yard and found everything | 


ready for my departure. My boat was lying 
across the top of the flume, and half a dozen 
lumber-shippers were waiting to launch it and 


| start me off on my long 
The last contest, between the Defender and | 





slide, I had seen others ma 
start on similar trips, 
and therefore did not 
betray my greenness to 
the men as | stepped on 
board the craft, after it 


the flume. The 
grade at the starting- 
point was easy, and 
as the feed -yates 
were partly closed, 
there was not much 
water running in the 
flume; so I started 
slowly when the men 
let go of the boat. 
The foreman of the mill, who was directing the 
men, walked along by my side for a few yards, 
just long enough to give me this warning: 
“Look out, sir, before you start down the big 


“coLumBiA.” 


Columbia's weighs ninety tons—that adds | grade. We've been shipping some big timbers 


stability and enables them to “carry sail." 

To ensure sail-carrying capacity is one of the 
problems that designers of racers have to solve. 
Either the Columbia or Shumrock spreads 
about fourteen thousand square feet—a third of 
an acre—of canvas. The other problem for the 
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this afternoon, and they are apt to jump the 
flume, or to get jammed. Ask the tender at the 
top of the big grade if they have gone by all 
Tight. Now I'll go and let in some more 
water.” 

He turned and left me and in a few minutes 





“ SHAMROCK, | 


had been placed in 


| I felt the rear end of my boat rise, and it shot 


forward at a decidedly more rapid rate. 

| About half a mile farther down L passed the 
lower mill, where another feeder gave a still 
larger volume of water. Then the steepness of 
the grade began to increase, and I knew I was 


coming to the head of what was called the “Cape 
Horn grade.” I was fairly in the cafion now, 
and the flume could be seen for nearly half a 
mile ahead, strung along the side of the per- 
pendicular cliffs which towered above it, on 
the right, fully a hundred feet. 

On the left, or outer side of the flume, was 
| & chasm two or three hundred feet deep, at 
the bottom of which the creek went tumbling 
‘and roaring among the rocks and boulders. 
‘The grade grew steeper and steeper; there 
| was no stopping now till the foot of it was 
| reached. Any obstruction in the flume meant 
| an upset and a horrible death on the -rocks 
below. 

Faster and faster the boat flew along, and 
| almost before I had time to wonder whether 

the flume was clear beyond the bend, we 
dashed around the corner, the box rubbing 
and grinding against the outside edge of the 
| flume, the stern riding high in the air and 
hanging far out over the cafion. 

A hasty glance ahead reassured me. The 
flume was clear throughout the mile of it 
through which the eye could follow and, as I 
had learned, nearly to the foot of the grade. 
With a sigh of relief I settled back and began 
to enjoy my ride. 

First I noticed that my progress was not in 
| one continuous swift flight, like that of a sled, 
but in a succession of wild rushes. The boat, 
‘or box, would run faster than the stream till 
the water backed up in the space under the 
boards on which I sat. Then it would check 
and settle, till it seemed almost to touch the 
bottom of the flume. Then the hurrying 
stream of water behind would force itself 
underneath, lift the stern and send the craft 
i with a wild, dizzying rush down the slope till 
another check came. It was like sailing 
through the air. Above me, on one side, towered 
the cliff. On the other I looked down into the 
depths of the cafion, and could see the birds 
darting about far below me. The stillness was 
| almost oppressive. There are few song-birds in 
California, and the only sounds 
which came to my ears were the 
subdued roar of the creek in its 
rocky bed far below, the rushing 
sound of the water in the flume, 
and the low murmur of the pines, 
which covered the mountains all 
around me, 

But now I was coming to the 
head of the “big grade,” about 
which the foreman had warned 
me. I sat erect, for I had been 
half reclining in my boat, and 
looked anxiously ahead. The 
grade is about four miles in 
length, and only a short half 
mile of it is visible from the 
flume-tender’s station at the top. 

Frank Horn, the tender, was 
standing on the platform in front of his little 
cabin as I glided by. He assured me the big 
timbers had all gone by safely and the flume was 
clear. 

“Then give me a full head of water,”’ I called 
out; “I’m in a hurry.” 

He turned and ran toward the gate which 
admitted the water from a feeder into the flume. 
I did not tum to see whether he obeyed my 
order, for I was now fairly started down the “big 
grade.” 

It is well named. It seemed to me that the 
narrow ribbon of water was running down a 
slope of fully forty degrees. Before I had gone 
a hundred yards the velocity of my boat had 
grown to be something appalling. 

T pulled my hat down over my ears and sat 
crouched as low as I could in the bow of the 
boat. The wind whistled as the boat flew down 
the slope, rocking and swaying and grinding 
aguinst the sides of the flume as if trying to leap 








out into the cafion below. Almost before I 
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could realize it we shot around a projecting point 
of the cliff, and then I had a clear view of the 
flume for more than a mile. My eyes rapidly 
ran over its length, and at the first glance it 
seemed all clear. I had risen to my knees to 
get a better view, and was just settling back 
when, far down the slope, I caught a gleam of 
yellow light, which seemed to spring from the 
cliff and stretch across the flume, out over the 
cafion. I realized in an instant what it was, and 
what it meant to me. 

One of the large timbers had jumped from the 
flume, where it swept around a hollow in the 
cliff. The end had been thrust by the force of 
its momentum into a spot of shallow soil and it 
had stuck there. 

Just then I heard a rushing sound behind me. 
The “fall head” of water I had called for wus 
coming. The next moment I felt the rear end af 
the boat rise; it swung out over the edge of the 
flume till for a moment I thought it would 
plunge over the side, down to the depths of the 
cafion. Then the boat seemed to jump forward 
like a frightened steed. The speed was frightful ; 
away went my hat, but I did not notice it then. 
My attention was concentrated on that yellow 
streak lying across my path far down the slope. 

If the timber were not too near the top of the 
flume I might lie down in the boat and pass in 
safety. That was my only chance. It was 
impossible to stop the boat on such a grade, even 
with a moderate head of water; but with such a 
torrent as was bearing me on, it was worse than 
useless to try. 

In my anxiety and terror—for I must admit 1 
was thoroughly frightened—I had risen to my 





“*THE SPEED WAS FRIGHTFUL.” 


feet to get a better view of the dangerous spot. 
It was now close at hand and I saw that there 
was no hope for me. The big timber nearly 
touched the top of the flume at one side, but its 
outward end was down and the other end tilted 
up. The boat might pass under, but anything 
resting on the boards on which I stood would be 
swept off and sent whirling down on the rocks, 
two hundred feet below. 

I felt that the end had come. I remember 
wondering dimly how long it would be before 
they would find my body, and when and how 
my mother would hear the news. I felt a vague 
feeling of pity for her. I did not seem to think 
of myself; I seemed to be a thing of the past. 
Practically I was, in my own eyes, a dead man, 
and still I had not given up hope, for every 
faculty was on the alert, ready to seize on any- 
thing’ which might offer a chance to escape. It 
was the instinctive physical fight for life of a 
man trained in athletic sports, with every muscle 
under perfect control and ready to obey the order 
of the brain. 

While these thoughts were flitting through my 
mind—and they could not have occupied more 
than a few seconds—the boat reached the timber 
and shot under it. Involuntarily I jumped over 
the big stick, landing safely in the boat on the 
other side, like a circus-rider jumping over a 
banner. 

Then my nerves took their revenge for the 
strain they had been under for the long period of 
about a minute and a half. My trembling knees 
gave way and! sank down onto the boards and 
burst into a wild peal of laughter, which I seemed 
to be unable to check until long after I had 
passed the section-house at the foot of the grade. 
The flume-tender who saw me go by told me 
afterward that he thought I was a crazy man. 

From that point down to Chico it was all plain 
sailing, and by the time I had finished my long 
slide down-hill, my nerves had renewed their 
tone, and I was able to telegraph back to the 
flume men to remove the dangerous timber. But 
I never after that followed big timber down a 
flume. I had received my lesson. G. Prav, 
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Current Topics. 


To ‘make a fortune " is not an unworthy 
ambition, provided an employer declines to make | 
it by failing to pay wages that enable employés 
to live as honest men and women. Buta heap 
of dollars, built up of pennies avariciously | 
withheld from persons who live starved and | 
wretched—possibly vicious—lives for the want 
of them—such a fortune is a monument to its 
Possessor’s shame. 











A political boss, recently deveased, served | 


a term in prison. The period of his imprison- | 
ment was shortened for good behavior. Lf the 
good behavior had begun earlier, the term would 
have had no beginning. Respect for law which | 
only develops behind prison bars is something of 
an afterthought. There are other political bosses 
whose behavior is not up to the grade of goodness | 
which shortens incarceration. | 
Whooping-cough, when once the acute} 
stuge has passed, can often be relieved by very | 
simple means. The paroxysms of coughing are ' 
then chiefly nervous in character, and can often, 
like other nervous spasms, be relieved by any- 
thing which distracts the child’s attention. One 
of the best ways of accomplishing this is to hold | 
a bottle of ordinary smelling-salts under the 
child’s nose, not suddenly, so as to cause fright, 
but quietly, with the assurance that it will help 
the cough. 





Oysters of fine flavor, and sumetimes 
growing to the length of one foot, are found at 
Yezo, one of the northern islands of Japan. 
Looking to the future fuod supply, fifty barrels 
of these bivalves will be planted in the tide. | 
waters of Oregon and Washington, by a private | 
company, acting on a hint from the National , 
Fish Commission. Let the Pacific coast get | 
ready to smack its lips in the twentieth century. | 
But think of ordering one oyster for two persons! | 

“ Perfectly" and “awfully” are two of | 
the hardest worked and worst used words in the 
English language. They are applied hundreds 
of times every day to things that are far from 
perfect, and that inspire no feeling of awe. If 
people will use strong terms on weak occasions, | 
and exploit their superlatives when even sub-| 
positive degrees of comparison would cover the 
ground, what resources of speech will be left to 
describe real excellence and sublimity, or real 


wrongs and tragedies? { 


Within a few weeks, thousands of 
schoolhouses have opened to millions of children. 
There they are to be educated; but is not educa- 
tion, rightly understood, the highest business of 
the family and the church, as well as the school? 
Humanity cannot live on its present gains. | 
Heredity cannot save us. Unless associated | 
with superior beings, domestic animals—horses, | 
cattle, swine, dogs and cats—become wild in a 
single generation. Every child will be a savage 
unless cared for, instructed, trained. But the 
whole object of culture should be the complete | 
development of a being capable of self-direction , 
and social service—capable of going alone and 
going with others. 


The pardon of Captain Dreyfus by the; 
French government undoubtedly brings to a, 
detinite close, so far as judicial proceedings are 
concerned, all action on the part of the unfor- | 
tunate Jew, or on the part of his friends. Neither 
is any case pending, and probably no case can ; 
be made up, which will permit the taking of 
further sworn evidence touching the guilt or 
innocence of the accused man. He has legally | 
been pronounced guilty ; but by the pardon he is ! 
morally pronounced not guilty. The “extenu- | 
ating circumstances” found by the court martial 
contradicted the formal verdict of the court, for | 
there can be no circumstances that extenuate 
treason. The government completes the contra- 
diction by pardoning the man. If he were guilty 
his offence was so great that a pardon could not 
be merited. With a moral vindication Dreyfus ! 
must be content. The civilized world believes | 
him innocent. = 





A recent traveller in the South, stop | 
ping during a shower at the cabin of a portly, 
pleasant colored woman surrounded by a broud | 
of attractive piccaninnies, inquired the names | 
of the family. She learned with amusement and , 


delight that her hostess was Mrs. Johnson; that and malicious purpose, it is a violation of God's | 


the two eldest children, who were twins, were 
Jubal and Jubilee, the next one Christmas, and | 
the fourth Sophia Modestina. Following these | 


in due order came Melinda Blessing, Angelina popular sympathy, to alienate those who are‘ likely to be a vital issue of the next presidential 
Lucy Hallelujah, and the baby, whom fast becoming earnest friends of the wageearner, | campaign. 
and to prolong and embitter the struggle between | 


Glory, 
its mother called Jacky. “That is rather a 
plain name, isn't it, compared with the others 2” 
the visitor ventured to inquire—“just ordinary 
John.” “Yas'mn; only be aint John,” was the | 
reply. Mrs. Johngon then explained that after | 
the last three daughters, with their middle names 
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had wished to christen her little son in the same 
style, but had not found it easy. Somehow 
there did not seem to be any masculine name 
which combined harmoniously and naturally 
with a suitable religious ejaculation, as thuse of 
the girls had done. “I done think an’ think,” 
she declared, ‘but ’peared like there jest wasn’t 
any. So I done give up findin’ anything special, 
an’ jest give hima kind 0° general name instead. 
’Taint as good as the girls’ names; no’m. But 
‘taint so bad, neither, no’m. Jest ’Jaculation. 
Yas’m, that’s his name. ‘Jaculation John- 
son!” 
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DREAMING AND DOING. 


What hand and brain went ever paired’ 
What heart alike conceived and dared * 
Browning. 
——-—«10+-—-- 


Dishonored Generals. 
‘HE French staff has thorouzhly discredited 


militarism by its treachery and dishonor in‘ 


the Dreyfus trial. The generals have 

completed the work begun by intriguers and 
forgers. 

General Mercier has been, during recent years, 


the most powerful of the military martinets who i 
Minis- | 
presidents ! 


have overawed the French lezislature. 
ters have taken their orders from him; 
have been jealous of his authority. 


He has had the reputation of being a great, | 


silent soldier, who knew all the details of the 
service, and was competent to conduct a great 
war in the most scientific way. He had the self- 
| conscious air of a man who knew a great deal 
more than anybody else, and had no leisure for 
idle talk. In reality he has been an ambitious 
politician, who aspired to the presidency and sur- 
, rounded himself with flatterers and wire-pullers. 

When he was Minister of War, he considered 
it unnecessary to consult either the president or 
the premier on any question relating to the army. 
If he had been a dictator, his power could hardly 
have been more absolute over the military ser- 
vice. 

Yet he testified in the Dreyfus trial that during 
his term of office France was not prepared to 
undertake a great war when a campaign seemed 
almost unavoidable. This was a confession that 
he had failed as an organizer, and did not deserve 
the great reputation cheaply won by his silence 
and pretentious air. The nation had provided 
money and men lavishly. He had full authority 
over military policy; yet he himself being the 
witness, France was not in condition for war. 

The military chieftains who have pretended 





to be more important personages than ministers ! 


responsible for the government of France, have 
been neglecting their own work and playing a 
game of intrigue. They are not great soldiers, 
but political generals with secret ambitions. 
Their littleness has found them out. 

Militarism under favoring conditions breeds 
intriguers. It exhausts the resources of nations 
without securing them against the evils and 
horrors of war, or adequately safeguarding their 
interests. 

-—— +42 -—___. 


A Blunder or a Crime. 


EN years ago Gen. F. A. Walker, in his 
address as president of the American 
Economic Association, said: 

“For one, I firmly believe that the boycott will 
disappear as suddenly as it of late appeared, 
condemned not less by public sentiment than by 
| law as unfair, unjust and mischievous, the proper 
tool of malice only, a weapon not needed for any 
legitimate purpose of s ty.” 

The best friends of the laboring class, we are 
sure, agree with General Walker’s judgment. 
‘They regret that his prophecy stil! remains 
unfulfilled. 

‘The progress of thought on the labor problem 
during recent years has been marked by a grow- 





‘ing popular sympathy with workingmen in 


their efforts to improve their condition. The 


truth has come more clearly into view that! 


power, whether political or financial, always has 


\ been slow to yield any of its advantages or privi-4 


leges, and a new sense of sucial justice is develop- 
ing in the general mind. One sign of this is the 
recognition of the workmen’s right to strike as a 
war mneasure in self-defence against the encroach- 
ments or oppressive exactions of employers. 
Never in the past has the public been so 
favorable to the cause of the waye-earner as it is 
today. Sympathy with him in his struggle for 
just consideration has increased with each passing | 
| year. This is a great gain for the laboring man, 
It should not be lust. It should not even be | 
lessened by unwise counsels or by wrongdoing. 
The use of the boycott, as a weapon supple- 
mental to the strike, if used in ignorance, is 
certainly a blunder. Tf used with conscious 


‘Taw, and of universally accepted principles of ; 
right and justice, 
Its sure result will be to check the growth of | 


labor and capite 

The laborin; 
battle. If wise in its methods, it will surely win 
a substantial victory. ‘That victory should not. 
be imperilled or delayed by a course of action 














class has fought a long, hard ; 
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a crime by the moral judgment of society, and 
especially by sincere friends of the waze-earner 
who are advocating his cause among the capital- 
ists with whom they associate. 


Ritualism. 


VERY reader of the newspapers knows 
that there has recently been much agita- 
tion in the Church of England over 

questions of Ritualism. Just what the Ritualists 
are doing, and what their opponents object to, is 
by no means clear to everybody. 

Ritualism is not a doctrine, but a mode of 
conducting the divine service. ‘The word is 
generally used to imply some variation by excess 
from the mode enjoined in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Change has been so rapid that what 
was scarcely heard of forty years ago attracts 
to-day no special attention. ‘There are, however, 
some marks of genuine Ritualism which may be 
depended upon. 

The most certain is the ‘Reservation of the 
Sacrament of the Altar.” On the theory that 
Christ Himself is really present in that Saera- 
ment of the Body and Blood, it is held that He 
Must be anywhere a proper object of worship, 
and His presence a great blessing. Whenever 
on entering a church a lamp is seen burning, 
day or night, before the Altar, indicating that. 
the bread and wine are there, the observer may 
be almost sure he is in a Ritualistie church. 

Another fairly sure sign is the use of “‘Kucha- 
ristic Vestments,” a special dress used in the 
celebration of the Eucharist, or Holy Communion, 
and symbolizing the special relation of the priest 
to God the Father, to Christ, and to the congre- 
gation. | 

Another is the use of at least two lights on the 
Altar at the time of celebrating the Eucharist. 
Another is the ceremonial use of incense; and 
processions with crosses, banners, lights and 
incense. Another is the position of the clergy- | 
man, facing the Altar and with his back to the 
people; and yet another the mixing of a little 
water with the wine before consecration. ‘These 
last two are so common that they are hardly 
decisive. 

All these are perceptible to the senses. Espe- 
cially the Reservation of the Sacrament can be 
considered as the very centre of Ritualism. 
Probably both opponents and advocates would 
agree that it is substantially a restoration of the 
mass, with all which that implies. 
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The New Money-Order. 


‘HE Post-Office Department has recently 
issued a new money-order which ditfers 
materially from that heretofore in use. 

In size and shape the new order closely resem- 
bles a bank check. ‘This makes it much easier 
| for tellers to handle, and as seventy-five per cent. 
of the post-oftice money-orders are now collected 
through the banks, the guin in public convenience 
is considerable. 

Heretofore the postmaster who made out a 
money-order also filled out an “advice blank,’’ 
which he furwarded to the office on which the 
order was drawn. As this was filled in sepa- 
rately from the order itself, diserepancies between } 
the two were not uncommon, and led to vexa- 
tious delays. 

By the new system, the advice blanks are 
bound in the same bouk with the orders, the 
pages alternating. By placing a sheet of carbon 
paper between the leaves, the process of making 
out the order also fills in the advice blank, 
making any variation impossible. 

Another source of frequent error in the old 
form was the use of marginal figures to indicate 
the sum called for. A careless or incompetent 
person would frequently cut these figures so 
that the order called for dollars where cents 
were intended. 

By the new system the sum called for is 
written out in words, and again, farther to the 
right, in figures. ‘These figures are reproduced 
by the carbon paper in a part of the advice 
blank so arranged that it n be torn off and 
given to the purchaser of the order as a receipt. 

It will be seen that extreme simplicity is the 
chief characteristic of the new order. This has 
| become necessary through the gradual extension 
| of the system to smaller and smuller places, until 
now there are thirty thousand money-order 
| Offices in the country, transacting business to 
' the amount of hundreds of millions of dollars a 
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“Stock-Watering.” 


HE great number of “trusts” which have 
come into existence during the last twelve- 
month has not only received widespread 

i notice in the newspapers, but has attracted the 
attention of both the great political parties, as 





With all that has been said for and against 
| these great combinations of capital, one feature 
has reevived scant notive—the overcapitaliza- 
tion, or “stock-watering.”” 

Only a little while 
announced the formation of a new trus 
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of unmistakable camp-meeting significance, she that isa blunder in poliey, and is condemned as) added, “The only question left unsettled is the | 


| peace in South Africa. 


"the air thus admitted, bad Kept him ali 
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capitalization. It will be either twenty 
thirty million dollars.” 

The plain English of this statement is, that 
the capitalization was to bear little or no relation 
to the money invested or the property acquired 
by the trust, but was to depend on the organ- 
izers’ estimate of the amount of ‘water’ the 
public could be induced to buy. 

The evils of such a condition are many. 
First, it is a wrong to the public; for the effort 
to earn dividends upon excessive capital keeps 
prices needlessly high, and forces the consumer 
to pay more than he ought for his commodities, 

Next, there is always danger that those who 
buy such stocks will lose the money they invest. 
Public confidence is thus weakened and the way 


or 


| paved for the “hard times” which almost always 


follow a period of. financial activity like the 
present. 

Finally, labor troubles not infrequently are 
traceable to stock-watering. .A manufacturer, 
finding himself unable to earn dividends upon 
capital greatly in excess of real productive value, 
tries to curtail expenses by reducing wages. 
His employés resist, and a strike ensues. 

The manufacturer himself may be perfectly 
innocent. The ‘water’? may have been intro- 
duced by others before he acquired possession of 
the business. Nevertheless both he and his 
employés suffer from the practice. 

‘The evil, although common to trusts, is by 
no means confined to them. It undermines 
outside corporations and weakens railroads. 
Already several states have enacted laws against 
it, and others onght to follow their example. 
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Two Queens. 


T the moment this article is written, 
A September 18th, it is currently believed 
in Europe that two queens have directly 
interested themselves in a final effort to keep the 
Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland cannot take upon herself the responsi- 
bilities of diplomatic negotiations, but she can 
write to her good friend, Queen Victoria, an 
affectionate letter on behalf of the Boers; and it 
is supposed that she has done this. 

Queen Victoria, in her tarn, is strongly disposed 
to grant any favor which the young Queen of 
Holland asks. Her own early experience has 
been reénacted at The Hague, where a girlish 
princess is the last survivor of the royal line: 
and she has been deeply touched by the similarity 
of the two romances of the throne. (Qneen 
Wilhelmina is known to have acted in many 
respects upon advice received from Windsor and 
Balmoral. 

df Queen Wilhelmina, therefore, has pleaded 
the cause of the Boers in letters to her good 
friend and mentor, the appeal has met with favor 
by the English sovereign. The 2rime Minister, 
Lord Salisbury, has held back Mr. Chamberlain 
at various times, and it is safe to infer that he 
has been carrying out the wishes of the queen. 
She has counselled patience in dealing with the 
President of the Transvaal, and has been unwill- 
ing to have the door closed upon negotiations for 
peace. 

This is not a fanciful picture of the relations 
of a young queen and an aged sovereign. The 
secrets of courts must be maintained with stately 
reserve, but this is an open one which is gener- 
ally known in England. ‘The two queens, each 
in her own way, have tried to keep the peace in 
South Africa. The letters exchanged between 
them may never see the light, but each has 
been a peacemaker with a warm heart open to 
approach in the bonds of secret sympathy. 

The secret history of monarchy in Europe is 
no longer a continuous record of intrigue and 
ambition. Many reigning sovereigns of to-day 
have hearts and true instincts. 


a z 


Family Crests. 


PHILADELPHIA family of Huguenot 
A descent preserve a curious story of one of 

their ancestors. During the persecution 
of the French Huguenots, twelve of the leading 
citizens of a disaffected town were forced intoa 
small brick house in the suburbs, the openings of 
whieh were curely walled up, and the prisoners 
were left to 

After three weeks a body of Huguenot soldiers 
captured the town, and the walls of this prison 
were torn down, Inside were found eleven dead 
bodies and one living man. 

When asked bow be had survived, he showed a 
small bole in the foundation of the building, ucar 
Every day a hen had crept into 
hole and there laid an egg. The eggs, and 
His 
endants have taken for a crest a brooding 
























de! 
hen. 

Another family in the same city have adopted 
for their symbol the figure of a cat holding a 
rabbit in its mouth. One of their ancestors, 2 
widow living in a cave on the banks of the 


j Delaware with other car ly settlers of Philadelphia, 

















| Was reduced to starvation by a lor r 
She knelt and prayed for food fo a, 
and soon after ber cat brought in ob 
it had killed. 

Another American nily have t a 
rubber tree as their crest, they bei d- 
ants of the man who was eminent en 

have made its sap one of 1 fal 
ts of mankind. Henry M. ud 
to have adopted a map of Atrica ¢ 

There can be no objection to ny 
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family of a sign, or symbol, which recalls some 
striking instance of Divine merey to their ances- 
tors, or some great achievement by one of their 
ancestors for the benefit of their fellow-men; but 
for an American family whose progenitors have 
been simply worthy traders or mechanics, to 
borrow or steal the crests of old, noble European 
houses is not only an ethical offence—it is an 
inexcusable blunder. 
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NEIGHBORLY. 


Robert Southey, poet laureate of England, is 
still remembered and loved by the old people of 
the lake country who were once privileged to be 
his neighbors. All the memories of the dale that 
can now speak of him tell of one “who was not a 
man who said much to anybody except he kenned 
*em, and then he wad nivver ga by wi’out passin’ 
t'daay.” 

The author of ‘Life and Nature at the English 
Lakes” talked with a number of the old inhab- 
itants about the poet and scholar. 

“Vera kind he was,” said one, “and weel thowt 
on, ye knaw. A partic’ler man to look upon, but not 
a man as iver cracked on with anybody a deal.” 

“Remember Soothey?” said another. “ Ay, 
bairn, wha cou’d forgit him? Sic a tall, slender 
man, wi’ sic eyes and sic a head of bair—a vara 
partic’ler man” (meaning a very noticeable man) 
“was Robert Soothey.” 

“He was a reg’lar church-gaer,” remarked a 
third, “and he looved a halliday. He could gae 
out all wedders. If it were fine he would have a 
beuk in his hand and be gaan slow, and if it were 
wet he would step awa’ grandly. There was no 
pride about Soothey. He moast always wore 
clogs, and all the bairns wore clogs, and he had a 
fawn-colored, all-round cwoat, and a cap with a 
web to it; that was his rig; vara plain, you mind, 
but vara neat, but he never wore swaller-lappeted 
ewoats, for a’ they was in vogue.” 

It is pleasant to think that a man who is 
remembered by the world for his great talents 
should be best remembered in his own commu- 
nity as a kind neighbor and a good man. 


-- ~ 





A PRINCE’S EDUCATION. 


The present idol of the British public is Prince 
Edward of York, eldest son of the Duke of York, 
grandson of the Prince of Wales, great-grandson 
of Queen Victoria, and heir in the direct line of 
the crown of Great Britain. Prince Edward, 
having been born on Jime 23, 1894, is now well 
into his sixth year, and regards himself as quite 
abig boy. 

His brother Albert is a year younger, and the 
two princes have had, perhaps, their share, but 
no more, of brotherly “scraps.” The Duke of 
York is said not to have interfered with their 
small wars, saying that toe “let them fight it out 
will make them better men.” But he has inter- 
fered successfully with another weakness of 
Prince Edward. 

It is customary for the royal childreu, in 
meeting the queen, to kiss her hand and not her 
cheek; but Prince Edward did not like to do this, 
and objected strenuously. One day he heard 
some one speak of ‘Her Majesty.” 

“I know who ‘Her Majesty’ is,” said he; “it’s 
Just granny!” 

“And who was the naughty little prince who 
would not kiss granny’s hand?” 

“That was me,” said Prince Edward, unabashed, 
“and I'm not going to kiss granny’s hand!” 

But when he had arrived at the age of five, he 
felt himself quite a man, and began to doas other 
men did—kissed the queen’s hand and always 
doffed his cap in her presence. 


———_~e+ 


EAST AND WEST. 


When one of the regiments of volunteers from 
the Pacific coast was lately at San Francisco 
being mustered out, after a year’s service in the 
Philippines, a lady who belonged to a volunteers’ 
ald association engaged one of the soldiers in 
conversation. She asked him: 

“Were you well treated while you were in the 
last?” 

“East, ma’am? I’ve never been East,” he 
answered. “I was born in Californy, and I've 
never been farther East than Salt Lake City.” 

“But I mean the far East,” she said. 

“Well, ma’am, Salt Lake’s ‘far East’to me. 
Never been farther.” 

“But you’ve been in Manila, haven’t you?” 

“Sure.” 

“But we call that the East, you know.” 

“Manila east? Well, I reckon it’s a heap west 
ofhere. We started here and sailed straight west 
all the time till we got there.” 

“Yes, I know; but you can get east by sailing 
west, you know.” 

“Well, ma’am,” answered the soldier, “I've 
been wantin’ to go East all my life, but if I’ve got 
to go that way to get there, I’m going to stay right 
here all my life! I’ve got enough of goin’ East 
that way.” 


-—— -~ee— 


DESTROYING THE POINT. 


Every one knows the man who is notorious for 
so telling a story as to destroy its point. An 
English nobleman, Lord P., was noted for his 
success in thus ruining the prosperity of a story. 
The author of “Collections and Recollections” 
exhibits a specimen of his lordship’s peculiar art. | 

Thirty years ago two large houses were built at | 
Albert Gate, London, the size and cost of which 
seemed likely to prohibit tenants from hiring 
them. A wag christened them “Malta and Gib- 
raltar, because they can never be taken.” 

Lord P. thought this an excellent joke, and ran 
round the town, saying to every friend he met: 

“I say, do you know what they call those houses 
at Albert Gate? They call them Malta and 
Gibraltar, because they can never let them. Isn’t 
it awfully good?” 

Some one told Lord P. the old riddle, “Why 
was the elephant the last animal to get into the 
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Ark?” to which the answer is, “Because he bad 
to pack his trunk.” 

Lord P. asked the riddle of the next friend he 
met, and gave as the answer, “Because he had to 
pack his portmanteau.” 


“LITTLE DAY.” 


What boy ever left boarding-school without 
carrying away with him a stock, small or great, 
of stories “on” his masters? The author of 
“Memories of Eton and Etonians” has carried 
several with him through life, and now sets them 
down for a new generation of schoolboys. 


In_ 1859, he writes, I had rather a long spell of 
the Rey. Russell Day, or “Little Day,” as he was 
called. He never prompted, and at the very first 
mistake you were dismissed at once with, “Write 
it out, my friend.” As “writing out’ took us some 
twenty minutes, most of us got into the habit of 
writing it out beforehand in preference to spendin, 
a long time trying to learn it, and then being calles 
upon by “my friend” to write it out at the very 
first breakdown. 

Mr. Day suffered from gout. One day he ordered 
a boy to “write it out.” Then a sudden twinge 
came, and Mr, Day added, “Twice, my friend,” 
and when the boy showed some surprise, and a 
third twinge came on, he continued, ‘and once in 
the Greek character.” 

But Mr. Day’s natural temper was sunny. A 
boy who had been complained of received a 
suinmons to stay after. school, which being 
interpreted meant, make ready for a whipping. 

“What may your name be?” asked the master 
of the frightened youth. 

“Cole, sir,” replied the boy. 

“Then, Be friend,” said Little Day, “I think 
you had better scuttle!” 





TOO EASY TO EMIGRATE. 


A man who was for a short time a teacher ina 
district which was devastated by family feuds, 
tells in the Washington Star some stories of that | 
section. When a friend once remarked to him 
there, “You are teaching the young idea how to 
shoot, eh?” he answered: 


“Not at all—I don’t have to. They are born 
that way. What I’m trying to teach them is how 
not to shoot.” 

Many of the residents of this unpromising 
section are not at all fond of it, and would like to 
get away from it if they could. The teacher had 
one day travelled for twenty miles along the 
shore of a beautiful river, and noticed that in all 
that time he saw no fisherman, Meeting a man 
lounging near the stream, he asked: 

= by doesn’t some one fish in this river?” 

“Aint any fish,” answered the native. 

“Why aren’t there fish in such a nice river 
as this?” the teacher asked, whereupon the native 
shifted his position and said: 

“Wal, now, if you could git out of this country as 
easy as a fish can, do you reckon you'd be here?” 





THE MAGYAR MOON. 


There is no people in the world which has not 
yet achieved its independence, that loves liberty 
and nationalism more intensely than the Magyars 
of Hungary. In his “Throne-Makers,” William 
Roscoe Thayer dwells upon the spirit which is 
universal among them. 


Like any Magyar patriot, Kossuth could count 
on one of the most powerful of allies—the race 
hatred between his countrymen and the Austrians, 
In the Magyar language, the very word “German” 
signified vile, base, despicable. There was a 

agyar proverb to the effect that “German is the 
only language God does not understand.” 

e proprietor of a Hungarian theatre once 
produced what he considered a fine piece of 
scenery, in which was represented a full moon 
with a round, fat, clean-shaven face. When it 
rose, the audience hissed and shouted: 

“Bown with the German moon!” 

The manager took the hint. Next night there 
rose a Swarsig omteene black-mustached orb. 
Hurrahs burst from every mouth, and all cried: 

“Long live our true Magyar moon!” 





THE LAST OPPORTUNITY. 


The late Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, the famous 
skeptic, told many stories of experiences which 
grew out of the common knowledge of his skepti- 
cism. One of these related to a visit which he 
once made to Rey. Phillips Brooks, before Doctor 
Brooks became a bishop. 


Calling on Doctor Brooks, he was refused 
admission because, as the servant said, it was 
“sermon day,” and some of Doctor Brooks’s own 
home people had already been deniéd admission. 
But Doctor Brooks learned that Ingersoll was at 
the door, and sent out word that he should come in. 

After the interview, and as Colonel Ingersoll 
was about to leave, he said: 

“Doetor Brooks, your man told me that you had 
denied yourself to some of your home people this 
morning. Now how is it tliat you have admitted 
me, a stranger?” 

“Oh, that’s quite easy,” said Doctor Brooks, 
laughing. ‘They are my chureh-members, and i 
shall see them again, here or in heaven, but isn’t 
it right for me to consider your belief, and that I 
shall probably never meet you again!” 


HE KNEW THE STATUTES. x 


General Butler was at one time a member of 
a commission to examine young applicants for 








admission to the bar, says an exchange, and 
before him came a youth who failed miserably on | 
every branch of the law in which he was examined. | 


Finally Butler turned to the young man and | 
asked, ‘What would you like to be examined in? 
You have failed in everything we have suggested.” 

The reply came, “Try me on the statutes; I'm | 
up in them.” 3 | 

utler shook his head solemnly. “M young | 
friend,” he said, ‘I’m afraid you won't do. You 
may be ever so familiar with the statutes, but 
what is to prevent a foolish legislature from 
repealing all you know?” 


A FLASH FROM THE KHEDIVE. 

A well-known Englishman, Nassau Senior, | 
whose wife was a sister of the author of “Tom | 
Brown's School Days,” used to keep diaries in | 
which he wrote down all the conversations he 
heard. 

On one occasion he was presented to the late 
khedive, who had been warned of this little habit. 


“Oh, yes, I see,” said his highness, “Mr. Senior 
is the trumpet, and I am to blow down it.” 


COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown's Cav 
ceous Deutifiice.” The only sure prev 
of injurions matter on the teet 


FPUN FOR THE CHILDREN Making duvbles 


suds. The Bubbler is a metal pipe, holdiug prepare 
tablet. Dip in water, blow and form big, beautiful bub- 
bles, At drug and notion stores, or for loc. will miil 
Bubbler and 4 tablet: ut 
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“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome as 
at ts Delicious.” 


Walter Baker &Co.’s 
fy Breakfast 

















with cream make break- 
fast an event. They 
make you want oats, and 
especially Friends’ Oa 
because they are more than 
oats — they are the best oats 
of the best fields. 


We Are Giving Presents. 


L\ Bovs and Girls can earn them for Christmas. 
Write us for particulars. 


Manufacturers of Friends’ Oats, Muscatine, lowa. 


The 
Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence. 


TRADE-MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. ita. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


A doll’s undershirt 
Sent Free 


to every mother stating for 

how many children she 
buys underwear. It is a 
erp. of the fabric and 
finish of the 


Munsing 
Plated 
Underwear 


Why pay fancy prices 
when you can get the 
best for the following 
reasonable prices ? 


Branch House, 6 Hospital Street, 
Montreal. 
et tt sat tat tt tat tt etd 


Hold Your Scarf... 


with the Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Scarf Fast- 
ener. Useful also for fasten- 


2 
\ ing papers or any articles. 10 
o gents each, by mail. Hose 
Fetall al 50¢. to 82. Supporters thas do gt bind 
‘Horthiweatem, the leg nor injure the fabric. 
r ¥ mail, 20 centsa pair. /ius- 
Knitting Co Pam trated Catalogue of these and 


216 Lyndale Av. N other novelties, free. 
MIXNEAPOLIS.MINN, AMERICAN RING CO., 
Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH 
Company guarantees every watch-move- 


ment it turns out against any defect in 
material or construction. That guaranty 
holds good the world over. One 
WALTHAM movement, the “R/V ERSIDE,” 
is within the reach of every one; it will 

keep accurate time and will last a lifetime. 
Any retail dealer will supply this 
movement in any quality of case desired, 
either for ladies or gentlemen. 


For sale by all retail jewelers. 


‘The Perfected American Watch,’’ an illustrated book of interesting 
information about watches, sent free on request. ° 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WatcH Co., WALTHAM, MASS. 


FAIRY SOAP 


is purer, whiter, more delicate and of finer quality than 
any other floating white soap made. It is “‘ The Soap 
of the Century” for toilet, bath and fine laundry use. 


1900 Art Calendar Free. 


FAIRBANK’S FarRY CALENDAR for 1900 is 10 x 12% inches in 
size, elegantly lithographed in colors on heavy plate stock 
after original water-color paintings by some of America’s best 

artists. They show pretty children in the uniforms of 
our navy, cavalry, artillery, infantry, etc., 
and coniprise six different designs, one on 
each sheet. This calendar would retail at 
from 50 cts. to $1.00 each, but will be sent 
free to any address upon receipt of five 
(5) Fairy ‘Soap wrappers or 10 cents in 
stamps to cover expense of wrapping and 
mailing. 
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Address Dept. Y, 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. Miller, 


wife of Ex-Attorney Gen., says: 


“T have given Fairy Soap a fair 

trial in my household. and con- 

sider it without a superior. It is 

most excellent for bath and 
toilet uses, and especially 
good to use on fine fabrics 
and delicate colors.” 








My little sweetheart of 

long ago! 
I see her eyes and her wind-tossed hair, 

And the long, long way that we used to go 
On foot to schoo] when the day was fair. 

The morning sun on our faces shone, 

And the world before us was all our own. 


We crossed the bridge at the end of the town, 
Beyond the hedges the meadow lay; 

We could look across where the sky came down 
To the ends of the earth, and far away,— 

And we thought, for the distance seemed so fair. 

That surely the gate of Heaven was there! 


We passed through the quiet woodland dell, 
Where the great trees met in an arching screen, ; 
And the glinting, wavering sunbeams fell, 
Like golden arrows, the boughs between, fl 
Lighting the moss where the wind-flowers shook, | 
And the violet slept in her velvet nook. 


Always new was that morning walk; 
8o much to think, and so much to say. 
How full of wisdom our grave, sweet talk, 
What treasures we found along the way! 
’Mid all the wealth In the haunts of men, 
Nothing so rare have we found since thent 


A tiny nest, where the eggs were five,— 
An empty nest, by the pathway’s edge; 
The myriad creatures that toil and thrive 
Tn mossy crevice and nook and ledge, 
Aut, and spider, and wood-mouse shy, 
Butterfly, moth, and dragon-fly! 


My little sweetheart of long ago! 
Though school has ended, and life’s sad page 
Has taught us more than we care to know, 
Have we wiser grown? Are we quite as sage 
As we were in that far, sweet dreamland, where 
We walked to school when the days were fair? 





Sty g 
The Eternal Goodness. 

ee HY heart must 

Te have been full of 

love for that poor 

girl,” said John G. 

Whittier, softly, with 

moist eyes, as the 

superintendent of the 

Wom Reformatory 

Prison of Massachusetts 


told him an experience 
of ber work ; and in that 
brief sentence the poet 
touched the spring of all 
philanthropy, which the 
sociological student in 
college halls or tenement settlements can ignore 
only at the cost of failure. 

A young woman had been sentenced to the 
reformatory, who for a Jong time gave a great 
deal of trouble. The devoted superintendent 
visited her day after day, trying in every possible 
manner to get her confidence, but without suc- 
cess, One evening, when she was in a violent 
temper, Mrs. Johnson took her to her own room, 
but all her gentleness and tact met with no 
response, and feeling driven to the very wall, 
she opened a book upon the table. It was 
Whittier’s poems, and her eye fell upon “The 
Eternal Goodness.”” 

“Here is a beautiful poem,” she said to her 
prisoner. “Take it to your room, learn this 
verse, and recite it to me in the morning: 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings, 
I know that God is good !""" 


“It is beautiful,” the girl responded, and she 
carried the book away. 

The next morning she went to the superin- 
tendent and repeated not one, but seven verses, 
and on the following day she recited the whole 
poem. A veritable transformation soon marked 
her face and actions, and one day she stopped 
the superintendent in the hall. 

“When I wake in the night," she said, “and 
the old rage comes over me, and 1 want ty smash 
windows and kill people, I say thos verses, and 
they quiet me and comfort me. ‘hey have saved 
me."* 

.\ poet’s word, and a woman's heart full of 
love for an unfortunate and erring sister, —these 
are the springs from which has come a _ life 
redeemed to health and service! 





JOHN @. WHITTIER. 
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A Lesson in Economics. 


HERE are some lessons which the most | 
ignorant can grasp, but which have not yet | 


been fully learned by many Intelligent and 
civilized people. Here is one of them. 
the words of Frederick Perry Noble. 
ite a Christian woman visited 


We quote 













after we 













“Yes, boney.” “What does 
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your snuff cost, your tobacco, your beer? Don't 
you see you pay more for these than to pay your 
share of a teacher's salary and educate your 
children? Which do you love best, tobacco, snuff, 
beer, or your little ones? Can you give up these 
harinfut things for your children?” Some could 
and did. 

The town set apart an old cabin for a school, 
and secured a colored teacher from a Christian 
poarding-school. In less than a year, two men 
hauled lumber and erected a new schoolhouse. 
This also served as meeting-honse. The women 
eleaned the cabins, and some of the negresses 
actually put in small windows. Finally all grew 
ashamed of the name of the town, and Sodom 
became Pleasant Grove, with church and school, 
prouressive homes and people. 

The cost of tobacco and beer may not always 
buy schools and churches, but are they really 
cheap at xny price? 
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Robert Bonner’s Success. 


| |. N 1844 @ young Irishman came to New York 
| | with seventy dollars in his pocket. He had 

made it by hard work as a journeyman 
printer, and was determined not to love it. For 
safety he placed it ina bank. Time passed, and 
he went to see that his money was secure. He 
handed the clerk his bank-book, and whe was 
returned to him the words “Three dollars” were 
written in red ink on the credit page. 


“What does this mean?” asked the printer, 
astonished. “I never made that three dollars!” 

“No,” replied the clerk, “but your money did.” 
| “That settled it,” said the printer, telling the 

story afterward, ‘I learned that day that money 
| makes money, so I saved.” 

The printcr’s name was Robert Bonner. He 
soon becaine foreman of a pressroom in New 
York, and increased his income by acting as 
correspondent for a number of journals. Saving 
every cent possible, he acquired capital enough 
to buy a@ small commercial publication, which 
became in his hands a successful family paper. 

When Mr. Bonner bad laid a firm foundation 
for his fortunes, he made it a practice to get 
anything that be wanted, if it seemed to bim 
worth rettlng. His tavorite inaxim came from 
Emerson: “O discontented man, whatever you 
want, pay the price and take it."” 

One day it occurred to hin that Edward Everett 
ought to write for his paper. 

“You couldn't get Everett to write at any 
price,” said his counsellors. 

“Wait and see,” said Mr. Bonner. 

It was at the time when Everett was lecturing 
on Washington for the benetit of the fund for the 
purchase of Mount Vernon. Mr. Bonner at once 
; Wrote lim that be should like to subscribe ten 
| thousand dollars to the fund, if Mr. Everett 
would write something for him once a week. 
The orator closed with the offer. 

On another occasion a friend remarked that it 
was too bad Charles Dickens would never write 
for American papers. 

“Wait,” replied Bonner. He sat down, made 
out a draft for tive thousand dollars, and enclosin; 
it in a poljte note to the great novelist, requeste 
a story. The story came, and Dickens asked his 
friends whether American publishers all did 
busiuess in that fashion. 

Mr. Bonner was celebrated as one of the most 
Persistent advertisers in the country. 

“There’s nothing on earth,” he would say, “like 
advertising. If you have something to sell, 
advertise it.” 

Karly in his career he secured a story which he 
considered exceptionally popular. To advertise 
it, he bought eight Paes of a popular daily 
paper. Hls display consisted In repeating a single 
statement of the forthcoming publication with 
bewildering iteration. 

A few hours after the advertisement appeared 
Mr. Bonner’s physician hurried up the steps of 
his house. 

“Is anything the matter with Mr. Bonner?” he 
inquired, anxiously. 

Mr. Bonner happened to be in the hall. 

“T think not,” he replied. 

“Then tell me,” demanded the doctor, “what in 
the face of nature all this means? Are you in 
your right mind?” 

Mr. Bonner laughed. “There,” he exclaimed, 
“I knew that advertisement would do ity work! 
Every man who reads the paper this moruing will 





make the same inquiry. It’s grand!” 
Mr. Bonner's honesty was invincible. He once 
bought a house in Westchester. The agent 


assured him there was no danger of malaria, and 
every householder in the vicinity supported the 
assertion. Mr. Bonner, however, promptly fell a 
victim to the disease, A day or two afterward 
an advertisement appeared, offering the place for 
sale. The place, id, was the only spot in the 
country where m: could be caught. Every 
real estate agent in the country would testify that. 
this was so, and yet the place would be sacrificed 
at areasonable rate. Somehow or other the place 


was sold. 
Mr. Bonner’s work deserved success. He said 
to the assistant editors of his paper: 
“You shall not print a single word in this paper 
which my inother could not read aloud without | 
shame to/her children.” 
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A Heroic Exploit. 
HE story of the 
crossing of the 


] river Rilo Grande, 


in the Philippines, on the 
26th of last April, by the 
ald of rafts, in the face 
of the enemy's fire, is 
worthy to rank with the 
boldest military exploits 
in history. The full story 
of it is told in a letter 
by Mr. John F. Bass to 
Harper's Weekly. 








The attempt to su 
prise the Filipinos by 
working a party of men 





GENERAL FUNSTON 





Dy night across the 
{ruined bridge over the Rio Grande had been 
abandoned. It was devided to follow the river 
| bank some distance down, build rafts, and on 
| them send one hundred and twenty men rapidly 
across the river, ich man was to carry two 
hundred rounds of ammunition. 





i 


Colonel Funston, who commanded the enter: | 









prise, picked his men from the elght companies of | 
the Ka ximent. Then he procured from 
h a long . to stretch across the 





cable for the rafts. 

a found too watchful for a 
and the cross ng was postponed until 
Tt was decided first t end the rope | 























bins in order tomake fi two swimmers, who were to attaeb it 

After an interval she could or stump, so that the fts could be 

cross, For this serviee two men of 

ildren go to school?" “No, honey. Company) D were ch White and Trembty, | 
“Tsu't no school “Why note | beth of whom, by the way, quite belied their; 
poor.” "Do you use snutet “Yes, | names. \ 
“Do you nse tobacco?” "Yes." Do] These twe young men undressed and plunged, 








uaked and unarmed, into the river. From the 


ya 


COMPANION. 


bank the Kansas and Montana regiments, kept up 
a hot fire on the insurgents. The banks were 
fairly high, and the nearer the men got to the 
enemy's side the more the insurgents had to 
expose themselves in order to shoot at them. 
Still the water about the Americans splashed 
with striking bullets. It was a swim for life. 





At last they reached the insurgents’ side. The 
terrific. fusilfade from our side on the trenches 
immedla 


opposite had so disconcerted the ; 
insurgents that some of them in the trenches 
above White and Trembly were seen to be getting 
out. The rest dared not expose their bodies 
enough to shoot down at the Americans, who 
went hunting along the river’s edge to find some- 
thing to tie the end of the ferry rope to. 

They found no stump or other object over 
which to make a hitch. Before them, above, and 
to cach side in the trenches were three thousand 
insurgents with rifles; back of them was the 
river; they had neither clothing nor arms. Whut 
did White and Trembly do? They saw, sticking 
out of the insurgent treuch above them, a strong 
stump which m ight answer to fasten their ro 
to. hey started up the river’s bank with the 
end of the rope toward that stump. In the 
meantime the Kansas troops kept up a blistering 
fire over the heads of thelr two companions. 

Up the sides of the insurgent trenches went the 
two men, and when they got near the top they 
took mud balls and threw them over into the 
trenches. Most of the enemy had fled, but seven 
or eight remained, and when the mnd balls came 
they fled, too. They had never been attacked 
with mud balls before, and no doubt thought they 
were a new kind of explosive. 

While White and Trembly were tying the ro) 
to the stump, two Kansas men started across the 
river in a dugout to help them. These men car- 
ried their own rifles and ammunition, and those 
belonging to White and Trembly, beside the 
latter's Clothing: In_ the middle of the stream 
they upset, and the rifles, ammunition and clothes 
of White and Trembly went to the bottom. The 
two men, however, got over witb their own rifles 
and ammunition, and then there were four Ameri- 
cans on that side—two armed and two naked and 
unarmed—against three thousand armed insur- 
gents. The two armed ones began firing. 

As soon as the rope was up across the river 
Colonel Funston started over on a raft with eight 
men. After fifty men of the Kansas regiment bad 
crossed in this way, Colonel Funston started out 
with them to enfilade the insurgent trenches. 
Others came across on the rafts, and by and b: 
still others forced their way over the bridge, an 
the day was wun. 





Out in the haze of the autumn weather, 
On the beechen slopes they patter and fall, 
The sweet brown nuts that the children gather, 
While the woodland voices echo and cali, 


The squirrels’ chatter, the late bees humming, 
The rustle of leaves to the rabbits’ fear, 

The hollow whir of the partridge drumming, 
The cawing of crows in the tree-tops near. 


The cool brook laughs through the leafy hollow 
To the silent pool where the Iilies grow, 

And the atry bubbies leap and follow, 
‘And mirror the maiden-hair bending low. 


The sunshine falls, and the winds are blowing 
Through the sifted gold of the woodlands scre, 
And gipsy Autumn, in beauty glowing, 
Is treading the courts of the royal year. 


The brown hawk sails, with the king-birds after, 
And the hazels dream of their winter gold; 

The beechnuts fail, and the children’s laughter 
Is mellow and sweet as in days of old. 


+o» 


Mended the Wrong Fence. 
HE unwisdom of jumping at conclusions, 
is the moral of a story which the Detroit 


| News-Tribune tells about one Gus Schmidt 
of Livonia. He owns a “little haphazard farm,” 
and among his live stock was a large lot of geese 


that persisted in visiting his neighbors’ gardens 
and eating everything within reach. 


One neighbor recently gave Gus a week in which 
to repair lis dilapida! goose-yard. The week 
passed and noth.ng was done. The next morning 
the irate nelghbor came over with hammer, nails 
and pieces of boards. 

“Now, Schmidt, I aint goin’ to stand this any 
longer,” said he. “I found my lettuce entirely 
ruined.” 

“Vell, I am very sorry, but —” 

“Never mind your sorrow; you jist wanted to 
let your geese pasture on my garden. Now I will 
fix your yard myself.” 

“Look here, somedimes,” said Gus, smoking his 
pipe, “las’ night —” 

"Yas; last night your geese ruined my lettuce 
bed. Now long as lt don't cost you nothin’, have 
you any objections to me fixin’ up your goose- 
yard?” 

“Dat els 
someding —' 

“You jist git in the house! I’m madder than a 
Spanish bullf You git, or you'll fight!” 

Gus obeyed, still smoking his pipe. The trate 
neighbor had the yard made goose-proof in half 
an flour, He bad begun to pick up the nalls and 
lumber left over, when Gus came out again. 

“IT see your yard is empty,” the amateur 
carpenter said to Schmidt; “but I suppose the 
geese are all covered with sweat doin’ up some 
one’s garden truck. 

“Vell, now, my goot neighbor, let me dell you 
somedings, somedime already,” said Schmidt, 
taking his pipe from his mouth. “You vas zo ma 
dat T get no shance to spoke it to you. Dem vas 
Tom Gerry’s geese dat vas in your garden last 
night. I sold all my geese day before yesterday.” 


all ridgt, but I wands to dell you 
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An Adventure on a Steeple. 
TIEN a inan goes up ina balloon he can 
never be sure where he will come down, 


V V Jack Cassell, an aéronaut, recently made 


an ascent at Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, aud 
came down—or attempted to come down—with a 
parachute, The Pittsburg newspapers tell the 
story of the adventure. 


Cassell went up to a height of two thousand 
feet. Then he “cropped off the balloun with his 
parachute iu his hands. He plunged straight 
downward a hundred feet, and the spectators 
held their breath in horror, supposing that the | 
parachute would not open. But at this point 
the wind opened it, and Cassell neared the carth 
more gradually, | 

Soon the parachute seemed to be sailing along 
in a level course before the wind. This cont nued 
mati ‘ 
c 






















descended steadily toward the spi 

It became evident to Cassell, glancing down- : 
ward, that the big umbrella was dropping straight | 
one Of the steeples, which was tipped with | 
several sharp-pointed lightning-rods. He won- ; 
dered for an fustant why, with all jhe e@arth to | 
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choose from, fate should have selected the sharp 
spear of a lightning-rod upon which to impale hin. 

He escaped impalement, but so narrowly that 
the parachute caught on the top of the steeple, 
stopping him with so sudden a jerk that nothing 
but his great strength saved him from being 
hurled to the earth. 

As he could not detach the entangled hute, 
he managed to get his feet upon the sill of a little 
Gothic window. Then he worked himself into s 
sitting posture, and clung there. There was no 
means of getting down, nor of getting through the 
window, or escaping in any way without help. 

It was an hour before relief, in the shape of his 
wife and bis assistant, arrived, and during this 
hour Cassell, perched on his narrow window-seat, 
lived an age. He then cut his parachute ropes, 
and tying them end to end, let the cord down to 
the ground. Hyde attached a heavier pope to the 
cord, and Cassell puiled this up, tied to the 
spire, and slid down in safety to the street. 

Next his precious parachute had to be res- 
cued. Five fire department ladders were lashed 
together, but they were fuund to be too short. 
Cassell then went out on the roof of the cburch, 
and making use of the rope which he had left 
dangilng, climbed once more to the top, tore the 
parachute away, and let it float to the ground. 

Then he slid down again, und was ready for 
another ascent. 





An Unlucky Pet. 


HILE coasting in South African waters, 
says Robert Cochrane in “Strange Pets 
on Shipboard,” I had a monitor lizard 

asa pet, confined in a box. Fully five fect long 
from tip to tall, he swelled and tapered in the 
most perfect lines of beauty. Smvoth, though 
scaly, and inky black, tartaned all over with trans- 
verse rows of bright yellow spots, with eyes that 
glittered like fire and teeth like quartz, with his 
forked tongue continually flashing out from his 
bright red mouth, be had a wild, weird loveliness 
that was most uncauny. 


Mephistopheles, as the captain pot inaptly 
called him, knew me and took his cockroaches 
from my hand, although perfectly frantic when 
any one else went near him. If a piece of wood, 
however hard, were dropped Into his cage, it was 
instantly torn in pieces. 

One day the steward, pale with fear, entered 
the ward-room and reported, ‘‘The lizard escaped, 
sir, and yamiling freu ng) tbe men!” 

Y rusted on deck, e animal bad torn his 
cage into splinters and declared war against all 
hands. Makiug for the fore batchway, he had 
seized a man by the jacket skirts. The man got 
out of the garment and fled faster than apy 
British sailor ought to bave done. 

mn the lower deck Mephistopheles chased the 
cook from the coppers and the carpenter from 
his bench. A circle of Kroomen were stiting 
mending @ foresall; the lizard suddenly appea 
among then. The men unanimously threw up 
their toes, individually turned somersaults back- 
ward, and sought the four winds of heaven. 

These routed, my pet turned his attention to 
Peepie. Peepie wasa little Arab slave lass. She 
was squatting by a calabash, eating rice. Mephis- 
topheles seized her cummerbund ; it was her only 
gacment. But Peepie wrigled clear and ran on 


leck. On the cummerbund the lizard spent his 
fury, and the rest of his life; for, not knowing 
what might bappen next, I sent for a fuwling- 


lece, and the 


lucky fellow succumbed to the 
lorce of cireumstan 


ces and 8 pipeful of buckshot. 





African Etiquette. 


UDGING politeness simply by the low 

J standard of personal advantage, it cer- 

talnly “pays” among all civilized peoples, 

and travellers tell us that the trait is cqually 

valuable in dealing with savages. A paper by the 

late E. J. Glave iu the Century contains some 
interesting remarks on this point. 


In African travel, it Is always wise to visit the 
biggest chief in any part of the country. In 
approaching him, always send word of your 
com.ng, and get, if possible, information in 
advance, of the eeling of the chfef toward whites, 
Upon nearing the village, send on abead to 
announce your arrival, and wait until your mes- 
senger returns with some of the villagers to escort 
yeu to their chief. Greet the chief civilly, and ask 

im to send one of his men to show you where to 
pitch your tent. 

I seldom stayed in a place more than one day, 
and generally the first night I called the chiel 
privately intu my tent, had a long talk with him, 
and gave him a present consisting of a clot 
four yards of American, four of wide blue, four 
narrow calico, about an egg-cup full of beads aud 
an empty bottle or two. 

Invariably I received next day the cod; 
of the chief in every way, and also a big goat, 
sheep or bullock, and fifty or sixty pounds of fuur. 
Sometunes I gave a small additional present before 
leaving. If the chief took a fancy to any particular 
thing and I could spare it, I did so. “Sometimes 
one wanted a sheath knife, another a hat. 

Old Kambuidi was determined to have a shirt. 
He wanted a candle, matches and needles, which 
I gave him, and as I had previously yiven him 
cloth, I suggested, as a feeble sort of joke, that 
as he now had cloth, sewing materials and light, 
be might sit up at night and make a shirt. 

Immediately the old fellow replied: “It is the 
candle that is interferlng with my success. Here, 
take back the caydle and give me the shirt.” 

T finally yrelded, and Fave him a much-patched 
garmeut, which satisfied him. 


ration 
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Rival Claims. 


T will be remembered that Elias Howe, of 
sewing-machine fame, met many of the ex- 
penses of the War of the Rebellion out of his 

private purse. On one occasion, when the regi- 
ment of which he was a member was in Virginia, 
suffering because it had not been paid off, Private 
Howe took this little matter Iuto his own bands, 

It happened that while he sat at the table, 
paying out cash, a local clergyman entered a 
asked for a subscription. 

“This is war time,” said Howe. 

“Yes,” replied the clergyman, “I know tbat, 

but we need money to rebuild St. Peter's.” 

“Well,” said Howe, “bere is fifty dollars for 

St. Peter, but please remember that I am paying 
inost of my money to saltpetre.” 











~~ 


Too Classic. 


ou OLD WORDS shows how exactness 
in speech may mislead the uncultured. 


H An Austin colored 1 told a Boston 
man at a hotel, that in eastern Texas a white 
man had married a negro woman, 
“Was lie not derided?" asked the Bostonian, 
“He wasysab,” beamed thenegro, ‘Dey rided 
him‘out ob townon arail.” 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Nonsense Verses. 
A little boy living in Me. 
Would always play out in the re. 
His dear sister Je 
Had tried to exple 
The danger, but all was in ve. 
One day while at play in the le 
(Twas pouring) he "gan to comple 
Of terrible pe, 
And never age 
Will this little boy play in the re. 
ALR 
soe 


The Neighborhood Dog. 
Following the boys on the heights of Ashland 


you will always see a mongrel dog of a dirty no 


color, but wearing a beautiful silver collar. 

The boys cannot remember just when they 
began to notice the dog ever at their 
heels. He was neither big nor 
little, light nor dark, smooth nor 
carly, but just betwixt and between 
in all things but his disposition, 
which was perfect. 

When the stranger first joined 
them he was driven off with many a 
kick, cuff and cross word; but soon 
made himself so useful in finding 
Jost balls and carrying packages 
that the boys grew fond of him, and 
were ready to quarrel for the priv- 
ilege of taking him home for dinner 
and the night. But “Tramp” was 
so impartial there could be no 
quarrels. If the boys forgot whom 
he stayed with last, he never did, 
but went frisking home with a 
different boy each night. 

The boys had another follower, 
little “‘Curly” Wilson, aged five, 
who would have been a nuisance 
bat for Tramp, who kept as good 
watch over him as the stray balls 
and missing hats, shoes and coats. 

Twice Tramp just escaped the 
poundman’s wagon, and it was then 
the boys clubbed their pocket- 
money and bought a leather collar 
and a license for him, and gave him 
his name of Tramp. During school 
hours Tramp played with Curly, or 
smoozed by the gate of some boy, 
or chased cats; but noon and four 
o'clock found him waiting at the 
steps where the boys left the street- 
car coming from school. 

They took him to the lake for 
a swim on Saturdays, or when they 
were too busy Tramp went by him- 
self. Now this little lake, although 
lovely to look at, had its dangers 
like all lakes, and one that most 
lakes have not. It is an artificial 
lake made by walling in an arm of 
the bay, and has its tides like the 
ocean. When the tide fs out, about 
half around the lake les a smvoth, 
broad, slippery belt of deep mud. 

Tramp knew enough to keep off 
it, but little Curly was not so wise! 
So one Saturday when the boys 
‘were very busy with plans for an 
afternoon outing, they sent Tramp 
to bathe alone. Unseen to them, 
Curly followed him. When they 
reached the lake the tide was just 
beginning to creep in, and Tramp 
waited for deeper water. The two 
friends raced about the asphalt 
boulevard for a while, then Curly 
ventured on the sand; and then, 
no boys being near and tempted by 
the shining mud, he took off his 
shoes and stockings and stepped out on it. 

Oh, how good and cool it felt to his little bare 
toes! Tramp tried to coax him back, but could 
not, and soon Curly went one step too far, sank 
to his ankles and stuck fast! Poor Tramp! He 
couldn’t get him out, and he hated to leave him. 

But help must be had! So seizing Curly’s 
meee he dashed off up the hill to the 
ys. 

They saw him coming far off, and wondered 
what treasure he was bringing them. Some 
guessed rat, some duck, some rabbit; but when 
he dropped the little hat before them, and flew 
madly back, the boys all cried, “Poor Curly’s 
drowned!” and rushed after. 

Now we know he wasn’t drowned, nor in very 
much danger yet, although the tide was coming 
fast, and he stood in water above his knees 
when the boys reached the lake, a very scared, 
uncomfortable little boy. 

It was no easy matter to get him out, for the 
boys sank so deep in the mud. They each tried 
and they tried together, but all to no purpose, and 
the water was slowly rising; they had finally 
to go out in a boat from the other side, and then 
by hard pulling they got him out. 

For days his feet and legs were so bruised and 


‘lame he could get into no 


| Lizzie 


| as 

















ief. 


Tramp was | trunks, switched off on the track next to the 


| the hero of the hour, and Curly’s mother gave | special. 


him the fine silver collar. 
E. JoHNson, 


<n 


Three Great Men. 
A True Story. 


When Posy came back with papa from a visit 


in New York, he felt very proud. 
“I saw lots of people, an’ the parade—an’ 


' President Cleveland!’ he exclaimed, strutting 


up and down the room, with his hands in his 


pockets. 

“It’s nice to be a great man, isn’t it, mamma?” 
Posy remarked. 

“ ‘It’s a good thing to be a great man, but a 


' 


“From this perch we had a good view of the 
oceupants of the rear platform. ‘Three men 
drew our attention. 

“The smooth-faced one with the solemn 
look is President Andrew Johnson; the short, 
thick-set one with whiskers is General Grant,’ 
whispered my brother, and he added, with an 
ecstatic chuckle, ‘and the trim fellow with the 
lean face and pleasant, twinkling eyes is Farra- 


gut. Say, Mollie, 1 mean to throw the bouquet | 


to him!’ 

“Seizing the flowers, he leaned over to throw 
them at the feet of his beloved admiral. The 
bouquet reached its destination, but my brother 
lost his balance and went sprawling over the 
lowest trunk on the hand-car! 

“Tis mishap made something of a commotion, 





HH, the days that he went fishing with a string and bent-up pin, 
/ In a wash-bowl full of fishes, that Mollie had put in; 
ZS? She cut them out of paper, with a hole in each one’s side, 
And he caught them on the pin-hook and played that so they died 
Oh, the days that he caught whales and sharks and codfish by the score, 
From out a china wash-bow] upon the nursery floor! 


In the days he was a schoolboy he went fishing in the brook, 
With a cast-off line of papa’s and a brand-new penny-hook. 

He caught ‘‘minnies,’’ eels and caddies, and he wondered as he caught 
Why he never felt the rapture of the dear old nursery sport, 
In the days that he caught whales and sharks and codfish by the score 
From out a china wash-bowl upon the nursery floor! 


And when, a young collegian, he went trouting up in Maine 
With a most expensive tackle, the same thought stole through his brain 
As he caught a spotted beauty standing knee-deep in the stream, 
That the far-off childish fishing still more wonderful did seem ; 

And he smiles to think of whales and sharks and codfish by the score 
That he hooked from out the wash-bow! upon the nursery floor! 


EVA Lovett CARSON. 


Nuts to Crack. 


1 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 
L 
We found the artist quite — 
His talk had set us all to — 
He dropped the pencil he was — 
‘When May began to — 
i. 
The drummer’s sult had a crimson — 
He sat at the table eating — 
And wondering if the pears were — 
In. 


I don’t know when I have been — 
Than when I saw that heavy — 
Planted directly on that — 


Iv. 
As down the lane we went a — 
A meri song the girls were — 
And in the grass the boys were — 


v. 


! The truants 3 wonderful day were — 
Forgetting _ the punishwent o’er 


em 
And that in sorrow their day'd be — 
Vi. 
If you will kindly lend me a — 
Pif use it in mending my broken — 
It must have been given a power- 
ul — 








vu. 
et you something in a 
ved for you a mould of — 
eeping it upon the — 
vu. 
The monk looked at us with a — 
Almost ’twas hidden by his — 
But all we did was to mimic the — 
Ix. 
The sailor told a tale of a — 
It happened when he was young 
and — 
But now he sits and drinks his — 






Ann’s 


x. 
The boy was standing so near the — 
That when ed i his — 





But he slipped away just like an — 
XI. 
His fe kind that is called 
But it didn’t affect his zest for — 
I watched as out on the branch he - 
I called and he cheerfully an- 
swered ““—!”” 


as the 








2. 
CHARADES. 

I. 

Oh, list to my second’s soft strains, 
d you ever did hear 

harm¢ 
oud the 
rst of a 
part of 








jou 


tones 
ring ear 
ethy line : 
n foot of 





My third is t 
My fourth is 4 
mine, 







it wave in the field, 
tiful autumn weather ; 
And a pol an’s concealed 
In my fourth and fifth together. 
My wiile is a greeting bestowed 
upon friends, 
When one season begins and another 
one ends. 
1. 
ond sits upon my 
ar her happy li 
and runs 4 
some mis 















esound ; 
jd third, 
hief she is 





To whole 

bound. 

mt. 

My first is a rough and unpleasant 
thin 









times find as afield you 


My last 8 the sweetest resting-place 
Wh your troubles are soothed 


My whole is goods of a useful kind 

That out in the farmer’s barn you'll 
find ; 

And (strange are 
women folk!) 


the ways of the 





arlor, too—now this is no 


joke! 
IV. 
Ob, but my first is nauseous, 







grasping aim. 
ath your feet you tread 
Under your table, besidé your bed. 


3. 
A GEOGRAPHIOAL PUZZLE. 





great thing to be a good man,’ 


numa quoted, 
and she added, “I once saw three great men 
together.” 

“On a platform?” said Posy, eagerly. 

“Yes; on the piatiorm of a car,” smiling. 
“When I was a little girl I had a brother, who 
was the only boy in the family, and he was eight 
years old before a name was found for him. 
Then father decided that he should be named for 
the great general who had just taken Richmond 
and helped end the cruel war. So Grant was 
his name. Privately my brother informed me 
that he wanted to be called Farragut, for he was 
an admirer of the brave admiral. 

“Well, there came a day when a special train 
was to go through our town, and everybody went, 
down to the station. I carried a bouquet of 
mignonette and sweet peas which Brother Grant 


; and I thought nice enough to present to any 


great man. 

“By and by there was a far-away whistle, then 
the train steamed into view. Cannon were fired, 
and the crowd hurrahed. 

“There were so many people pushing and 
jostling, such an array of soldiers in blue 


uniforms, that Grant and I couldn’t see much ; brother! 


| the 





and a schoolboy near us shouted mischievously, 
‘Hurrah for Grant!’ meaning my brother. But 
crowd, thinking only of the illustrious 
general, took up the ery until the whole station 
rang with ‘Hurrah for Grant!’ 

“Never mind!’ said my brother, as he 
serambled up by my side. ‘The general—he got 
the shouting, but my admiral—he got the tiowers!’ 
And somehow, I always thought that the dear 
old sailor knew how it was, for he looked toward 
us, gave one of his courtly bows and genial 
smiles, and no one in that vast crowd was 
happier than my brother and [!’” 


Mary E. Q. Brus. 


—o > 





ONnrE day Jack, overcome with loneliness, 
said, “Oh, I wish | had a little brother to play 
with me!” “Well,” said mamma, “if you had a 
little brother, he would be mamma’s little boy, 
and mamma would be his mamina, too, and you 
would have to be very kind and unselfish with 
him.” Disheartened at the dreadful prospect, 
the little fellow exclaimed, “I don’t want a little 
T wish I was twins, so 1 could play ! 


until we climbed up on a hand-car, piled with ‘ with myself!” 


What Crossed. the Fords? 


1 A g A dome 
animal. n rsbwoman: 4. Ci 
small 6. Grea a 

tly made A’manufd 
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4. 
RIDDLE. 

I chatter naught but idle words 

That only move your laughter ; 
But put an article Yetore, 

An exclamation after, 
How changed am I! y music then 
Fills with rapture gods and men, 
And the Muses in a ring 
Listen while I sweetly Sing. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Race. 
2. Potent, content, inconsistent, consistent, pen- 
sents Interuiitvent, patent, intent, extent. 

1, South Carolina, 2. Minnesota. 3. Rhode 
Istand. 4. New Hampshire. 5. California. 6, Wash- 
ington. 7. Maine. 8. West Virginia. 9. Delaware. 

4. Hue, Hugh, hew. 





5. 1 O BEBE 2 SHAVE 
BEGIN WaVEN 
* EGRET AVERT 
STEVE VERSE 
ENTER ENTER 

jG. 1. Con, den, say, shun—condensation. 2. Shay, 


; grin—chagrin (Hofmes's “One-Hoss, Shay 





Drevrus Parponep.—The French gov- 
emment has granted a full pardon to Captain 
Dreyfus. It is expected that he and his family 
will make their home in England. Extensive 
preparations were made by the government to 
repress any disorder which might arise when 
the pardon was announced, but there was no 
disturbance. The anti-Jewish papers of Paris 
printed bitter attacks upon President Loubet for 
signing the pardon, but their efforts to excite the 
people were futile. 


PRESIDENT SCHURMAN, of the Philippine 
Commission, has made a public statement regard- 
ing affairs in the islands. He denies that the 
insurrection is a national uprising, and says that 
there is no Philippine nation, but a maultifarions | 
collection of tribes, speaking distinct languages, 
and having little in common except that they all 
belong to the Malayan race. It is the Tagalogs, 
inhabiting portions of the island of Iuzon, who 
are resisting the United States ; the other civilized 
Filipinos are neutral, except where coerced by 
the Tagalogs. Mr. Schurman argues that 
national honor will not permit the United States 
to turn back from fulfilling the responsibilities | 
which it has assumed. He thinks that it would 
be wise for Congress to declare its policy as to 
the form of government to be established, and 
believes that a solution will be found to the 
governmental problem in some form of home 
rule for each tribe, under supervision of a central 
government at Manila. 





A STEWARD OF WEALTH.—Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, whose death was meutioned in this 
column last week, exhibited, in an unusual 
degree, the sense of responsibility which should 
attend the possession of large wealth. He was 
an earnest Christian, having been for many years 
a communicant of the Episcopal Church. He 
was not only a generous giver 
of money, but he gave freely of 
his time and strength to the 
direction of various charities 
and religions activities. He was 
a responsible officer in 20 or 30 
. different religious and philan- 
thropic societies, and he gave 
personal attention to their 
Conneuua vanoinont. affairs. It was no unusual thing 
for him to attend three or four committee meet- 
ings devoted to such interests in a single day. 
He was the founder of the railway branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and devoted 
much time to extending its work among railroad 
men. He gave time and money to colleges, 
hospitals and infirmaries, and was warmly inter- 
ested in tenement-house reform. 

THE Largest Suip AFLoAtT.—The White 
Star steamship Oceanic, which made her first 
trip across the Atlantic recently from Queens- 
town to New York, is the largest ship ever built. 
She is 704 feet long, which is 13 feet longer than 
the famous Great Eastern. Her engines have 
45,000 horse-power, or more than twice that of 
the St. Paul, and they drive her through the 
water at a speed of 23 knots an hour. She made 
her first trip in six days and two and a half 
hours. This is not record-breaking time, but the 
Oceanic is not intended so much fur speed as 
for regularity of passage. Her owners anticipate 
that her trips may be scheduled almost like 
express-trains. 





REVOLUTION IN VENEZUELA.—A revolu- 
tionary movement is in progress in Venezuela, 
and the insurgents, who are led by Gen. Citriano 
Castro, are reported to have been successful in 
several engagements with the troops of the | 
government. J.ittle information reaches the 
outside world as to the causes of the movement, 
but it has grown rapidly, and seems destined to: 
overturn the government of President Andrade. | 
The United States cruiser Detroit is in Vene- 
qmelan waters, and will protect American 
interests. 


LEARNING SpanisH. — Brigadier - General ' 
William Ludlow, military governor of Havana, 
has issued an order directing all officers stationed 
in the department to acquire a fluent use of 
Spanish as soon as possible; and a general ! 
department examination is to be held in Decem- 
ber, to establish an official rating of proticiency. 

A Miner’s Riot has occurred at Carterville, 
Illinois, similar in its causes to the riots a few | 
months ayo at Pana in the same state. A party ! 
of negro non-union miners, who had gathered at ' 
the railway station to take a train, were attacked | 
hy white union miners, and seven of them were | 
killed. Governor ‘Tanner at once ordered soldiers 
to the place, to prevent further outbreaks. 











ReEcENT DEATHS.—Charles A. Pillsbury, of 
Minneapolis, founder of the tlour-milling com- 
pany which bore his name, and one of the most 
conspicuous promoters of milling interests in the 
Northwest. — Daniel Ennentrout, Democratic | 
Representative in Congress from the ninth 
Pennsylvania district. 
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Something About the New Discovery | - 
for Curing Dyspepsia. | 


(From Mich. Christian Advorate.) 


FOUNTAIN PEN for 25c. 






| Made of highly nickeled metal. Latest designs. Pat- 
eut hard vulcanized rubber f Will not leak. 
The Rev. F. I. Bell, a highly esteemed minister | Fi ac! ‘annot corrode. 


residing in Weedsport, Cayuga Co., N. Y., in a re- 
cent letter writes as follows: “ There has never 
been anything that I have taken that has relieved 
the Dyspepsia from which I have suffered for | ©" © 
ten years except the new remedy called Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. Since taking them I have 
had no distress at all after eating and again after 
long years can sleep well. Rev. F. I. Bell, 
Weedsport, N. Y., formerly Idalia, Colo.” 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets is a remarkable 
remedy, not only because it {s a certain cure for 
all forms of indigestion, but because it seems to 
act as thoroughly In old chronic cases of Dyspep- 
sia ay well as in mild attacks of indigestion or: 
biljousness. A person has dyspepsia simply be- 
cause the stomach is overworked, all it wants is 
a harmless vegetable remedy to digest the food 
and thus give It the much necded rest. cl 

This is the secret of the success of this peculiar | © 
remedy. No matter how weak or how much dis- 
ordered the digestion may be, Stuart’s Dyspepsia ‘ 
Tablets will digest the food whether the stomach 
works or not. New life and energy is given not 
only to the stomach but to every organ and nerve | 
in the body. 

A trial of this splendid medicine will convince 
the most skeptical that Dyspepsia and all stomach 
troubles can be cured. Send for little book on 
Stomach. mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart | 
Co., Marshall, Mich. So popular has the remedy 
become that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can now 
be obtained at any drug-store at 50c. per package. 
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Best Remedy known known itor Cancer, Ec- 
zema, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism 
and All Other Blood Diseases. 


How many people realize the true value of our 
common red clover ? It Is the best blood purifier 
known. Some years ago Mr. D. Needham discov- 
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upon his shoulder. He was 
advised to make a strong | 
tea of red clover blossoms, , 
which he did, and the re- | 
sult was 80 satisfactory | 
that he was led to study 
clover closely, which re- 
sulted in his establishing 
a@ very extensive business 
in the preparation of med- 
icines direct from the red clover blossoms. 
Needham’s clover is now well known, and many 
prominent people have cured themselves of can- 
cer, rheumatism, constipation, eczema, skin and 
blood diseases by its use. Send your name and 
address to D. Needbam’s Sons, 60 Inter-Ocean 
Bldg., Chicago, Ills., and they will mail a full 
description of Clover Blossom Extract, a history 
i of how Mr. Needham cured his cancer and testi- 
| monials from many who have used the remedy. If 
you have any disorder of the blood look into the 
| merits of Necdham’s Clover. It is the best blood 
, purifier known. 
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A SURGICAL MAGNET.—The Manhattan 
Kye and Ear Hospital in New York possesses a 
novel surgical instrument intended to extract 
particles of iron and steel from the eye. It 
consists of a powerful electro-magnet mounted 
on a stand running on casters. When an opera- 
tion is to be performed one end of the magnet is 


cautiously brought near the patient’s eye. If a 
piece of steel or iron is embedded in the eyeball, 
the patient experiences a sharp pain as the 
metallic sliver forces its way through the tissues 
and flies to the magnet. The injury to the eye 
is said to be less than that caused by using a 
knife. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ANTIQUITY.— 
When we read of the men who inhabited the 
caves of Europe at a time when mammoths dwelt 
on that continent we seem to have gone back to 
a period so immeasurably remote that we can 
hardly picture in the mind’s eye 
the appearance which the rep- 
resentatives of our race then 
presented. Yet, according to 
Prof. E. B. Tylor, the natives 
of Tasmania “remained within 
the present century representa- 

¢ tives of the immensely ancient 
Paleolithic period.” Recent studies of the relics 
of the Tasmanians, who became extinct when 
brought into touch with modern civilized man, 
show that the workmanship of their rude imple- 
ments was below that exhibited by the “Drift 
and Cave men” of Paleolithic times. 

Tuer PowrR oF Mvsic.—Thc marvellous 
effects that are sometimes produced by music 
may eventually receive a scientific explanation. 
In a recent lecture at Oxford University, Profes- 
sor McKendrick said that, while the intricate 
connections of the auditory nerves are only just 
being unravelled, it is probable that the roots of 
those nerves are more widely distributed and 
have more extensive connections than those of 
any other nerves in the human body. Researches 
on the auditory nerves indicate that there is 
scarcely a function of the body which may not 
be affected by the pulsations and harmonic 
combinations of musical tones. 





PATAGONIA’s FuTURE. — Doctor Moreno, 
the director of the La Plata Museum, during a 
recent visit to Iondon gave a lecture on Pata- 
gonia, in which he declared that that country 
does not deserve its bad reputation. Although 
its present population is small and scattered, it 
has, he avers, a healthy soil capable of supporting } 
a large population, and it presents a vast field for 
human industry. In Doctor Moreno’s opinion, 
Patagonia is a remnant of an ancient Antarctic 
continent. 


BoiLine rn Liquip Ark.—Liquid air is so 
cold that mercury immersed in it turns solid and 
can be employed to hammer a nail. Yet, when 
a glass tube containing liquid hydrogen is 
immersed in liquid air, the hydrogen gently boils, 
and gradually turns into vapor, like water 
simmering over a slow fire. ‘The temperature 
of liquid air is 312 degrees Fahrenheit below 
zero; but that is “hot”? compared with the 
temperature of liquid hydrogen, which is about 
420 degrees below zero. Professor Dewar finds 
it impossible to prevent an open vessel containing 
liquid hydrogen from having a whitish deposit 
of solid air at the bottom, because the moment 
the air comes in contact with the liquefied hydro- 
gen it is frozen hard and sinks through the! 
hydrogen. 


MEASURING THE EAkru.—One hundred 
and sixty-four years ago French astronomers 
went to Peru to measure “an are of meridian.” 
‘The purpose of such ares, which have been | 
measured on various parts of the globe, is to 
furnish data for calculating the size and shape 
of the earth. The arc in Peru was about 220 
miles in length, and with the exception of a short 
are in South Africa, it is the only one ever 
measured in the Southern Hemisphere. This 
year a commission, headed by army officers, has 
been sent from France to remeasure the old are ' 
in Peru. The remeasurement is regarded as of | 
great scientitic importance on account of the 
advances that have been made since the first 
measure was taken. 


Mount RAINIER’s SHADOWs.—A recent 
visitor from the East to Puget Sound describes 
with enthusiasm the wonderful shadow effects | 
produced by, and upon, the gigantic snowy cone 
of Mount Rainier. It sometimes happens that | 
the sky, as seen from the city of ‘Tacoma just | 
before sunrise, is covered with a dome of cloud 
15,000 feet, or more, in height, while behind the | 
peak, toward the east, the sky is clear. In such | 
circumstances the rising sun casts the shadow | 
of the great mountain upon the cloud curtain 
overhead in the form of a vast blue triangle, the | 
Point of which rests upon the apex of the peak. 
At other times the shadow of the earth can be 
seen creeping up the cone in a distinct curve, 
while the flush of sunset stains the snow above 
the line of shadow to a deep pink. | 
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Tailor-Made Suits 


OUR new Fall and Winter Cat- 

alogue of tailor-made cos- 
tumes and cloaks is now ready. 
We illustrate in it all of the newest 
Paris styles, and will mail it free, 
together with samples of materials 
to select from, to the lady who 
wishes to dress well at moderate 
cost. We keep no ready-made 
garments but make everything to 
order, thus giving that touch of 
individuality and exclusiveness 50 
much to be desired. 

Our new Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue illustrates a splendid assort- 
ment of suits and cloaks made 
according to fashion’s latest 
dictates. 

Charming Costumes and 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
faultless in cut and finish, 
$5 up. 

5 Handsome Jackets, lined 

throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-! le ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest Prench 
models, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 


‘We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
finder, , We pay expresa charges everywhere. Our 
line of samples includes the newest materials, many of 
them being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. Be 











| Sure to say whether you wish samples for cloaks or for 
, Suits, and we will then be able to send you a full line of 


exactly what you desire. Write to-day for Catalogue and 
Samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 St., New York. 
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silver to us ina letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewaln.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what Ume 
your subscription Is paid, can be changed. 
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CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


N English surgeon calls attention 
to the great discomfort, or 
actual injury, caused by Ill-fit- 
ting garments worn by a grow- 
° et ing child. Clothing for young 
/\ 4 x children Is usually made in large 
\ “quantities at a time. All the gar- 
Ax °< ments of the lot are cut after a 
pee fixed pattern, the different parts 
‘ being pieced together rapidly and 
ae Stitched by machine, all at the least 


“Ry possible cost. 
| The clothes are usually graded 


according to age instead of by size, 
and so a child who is larger or 
smaller than the average for hix years gets a 
misfit. But even those whose size and age agree 
are often no better off. 

The parent may notice that the child stoops 
and cannot be made to carry itself erect. Some 
one, perhaps the family pbysiclan, may suggest 
that the frock is not loose enough, but the mother 
demonstrates to her own satisfaction that it is, 
by gathering up folds of the garment in her hand 
or by running her hand under It. 

But If the frock is removed and measured front 
and back, it will be noticed that the measure- 
ments over the chest and the back are the same; 
in other words, the armholes are directly in the 
centre. If the child’s arms were also directly in 
the centre, the shirt or blouse would be an excel- 
lent Ot; but the child’s anatomy is not so ordered, 
nature having Intended that its chest should 
bulge out to make room for the lungs, while the 
back shonld be flat and more or less rigid. 

The effect of this wrongly made garment is that 
the shoulders are constantly drawn forward, and 
so the expansion of the chest and the play of the 
lungs are restricted, and then insult is added to 
injury, the poor midget being scolded for not 
sitting up straight. 

If the fault is not remedied early, especially in 
the case of a girl who Is not inclined to be a romp 
and a “tomboy” (and we may wish for their own 
physical good that all growing girls were tom- 
boys), the deformed position becomes permanent. 

One result of this forced stoop is that proper 
breathing becomes impossible, and consequently 
the health is not so good as it should be. 

A body garment should always be much fuller 
in front than in the back. In the case of a young 
child this will prevent the slightest traction on 
the tender and easily molded shoulders; in the 
case of an older child, who begins to care how he 
or she looks, it will force the wearer to stand and - 
sit erect, with shoulders back, or else to suffer 
the mortification of wearing wretchediy fitting 
clothes. 
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JUDGING MACHINES. 


For registering the results of a foot-race the | 
human eye and voice seem, sometimes, painfully 
inadequate. Close contests of this kind will 
doubtless end more pleasantly when the new, 





“ judging machine, 
described by the Golden 


| about two inches wide, which is sunk across the | , 












Penny, comes ini geucial usc. 

The machine, which was invented by an Aus- 
tralian, is designed to be placed at the “finish” 
line, and consists of a light metal frame parti- 
tioned into two or more divisions, each about 
four feet wide. On the top of the frame stands 
n small cabinet containing numbered divisions | 
corresponding to the numbers of the tracks. 

The Instant the first man passes through his 
division a shutter falls, disclosing bis track num- | 
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ber. The other numbers ure linmediately locked, WA TED 


except when the inachine is set for final heats. 


In this case a small cylinder is attached to the Note the word. Re - 
machine, and a hammer head strikes a mark on | packets for 48 conta na! 


the revolving cylinder as the men finish, Thus samples aud on 


the exact positions of all the competitors can be 
told to a nicety. 

The same inventor has originated an automatic 
Judging machine for bicycle races. It consists of 
fine, light metal strips placed in a small trench 








track at the finish. 

During the last lap these strips, which are 
coated with enamel, are placed in position by 
means of a lever, and the first wheel to cross 
receives five marks. In crossing, however, it 
displaces one of the strips, and the next wheel, 
therefore, only receives four marks, the third 
three, and so on. ; 


FOR HIS FRIEND. 


James Brown and Harry Lee were the closest 
of friends. They were painters by trade and 
unmarried. James Brown, however, was the only 
support of an invalid mother, the fact being well 
known to Harry. The New Voice tells the story 
of their friendship as follows: 


The two young men were at work upon one of 
the high bulldings of the city. For some reason 
Harry had occasion to descend to the ground, 
and there noticed for the first time how Insecure 
was James’s position. At the same moment he 
was horrified to see him lose his footing. 

As quickly as thought can work Harry remem- 
bered the invalid mother, and stepped in an 
instant directly into the spot where James would 
drop, and braced himself. 

By something like a miracle he succeeded in his 
purpose of rescue. When the two men were 

rought into the Flower Hospital in New York, It 
was discovered that Harry had not received fatal 
injury, and James, for whom he had risked his 
life, was suffering chiefly from the breaking of 
both wrists and the bones of one ankle. 

, who was the first to be well enough to 
report for duty, found a pleasure in caring for the 
Invalid mother of his friend as if he were her son. 

The doctors of the hospital, who alone were 
aware of the facts, report an expression of grati- 
tnde upon the face of James whenever Harry 
visited him during his convalescence, a look that 
expressed more than human eyes are accustomed 
to see or human hearts to reveal. 


OIL AND GAS. 


According to a Philadelphia exchange there is 
near Franklin, Pennsylvania, 4 sluggish stream 
to the surface of which rise hundreds of bubbles, 
glistening like iridescent glass. Some of these 
float on the water, others soar away above the 
tree-tops like gorgeous toy balloons. The expla- 
nation of the phenomenon was discovered after 
considerable search. 


A gas line and an oil line pass under the run at 
this point, and in each was a small leak. The oil 
spread a film over the water, which was inflated 
here and there by the gas. The fact that the 
bubbles were full’of gas caused them to ascend 
more swiftly, and the film of of! made them 
unusually high-colored and tough. 

The stren; of the bubbles may be imagined 
from the-fact that small twigs and leaves, floatin; 
onthe surface of the water, are frequently carrie 
up in the larger bubbles. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL. ' 


The American girl has flourished and multiplied, ; 
and inherits a very large portion of the earth. 
An exchange reports a new Instance of her 
apparent ubiquity. 


When Mr. Conger first went as minister to Rio 
de Janeiro he called upon the Brazilian minister to 
the United States, then at_home upon a visit. As 
his guest arose to go, the Brazilian minister said: 

“Now, I want you to meet my wife.” 

Mr. Conger prepared to meet a stately Brazilian 
dame and began to furbish up his simall stock of ; 
conversational Portuguese. 

ladame Mendoza was a stately lady, but the 
first thing she sald was: 

“Are you Ed Conger?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Don’t you remember I was at a wedding with 
you in Galesburg, Illinois, when I was a girl?” 

The American girl is everywhere now. 


HER REAL CHARM. 


A Scotch farmer, says London Answers, who 
was a bachelor, and a little past his prime, finding 
his comforts in life rather meagre on account of | 
his indigent circumstances, decided that the best | 
thing he could do was to marry a certain middle- | 
aged neighbor of his who did not lack for money. | 

He went, wooed and won, and his estate soon | 
took on an alr of greater prosperity. 

One of the first purchases he made with his 
wife’s money was a horse. When he brought it 
home he called his wife out to see it. After | 
admiring the animal she said: ; 

“Well, Sandy, if it hadna been for my siller it 
wadna hae been here.” 

“Jenny,” replied Sandy, “if it hadna been for | 
yer siller, ye wadna hae been here yersel’ !”" 


THE PIG RECOVERED. ' 


Vegetarians will find comfort in a story ex-' 
ploited by the San Francisco Argonaut. It relates 
to a village schoolmaster, whose habit it was to. 
replenish his larder by purchasing pork from the | 
parents of his pupils on the occasion of the killing | 
of a pig. | 

One day a small boy marched upte the master’s 
desk and inquired “if he would like a bit of pork, 
as they were going to kill their pig.” 

The schoolmaster replied in the affirmative. 
When several days had elapsed and nothing more 
had been heard about the pork, he called the boy 
up and inquired why he had not brought it. 

Be please, sir,” the boy replied, “the pig got 
or 


A MISLEADING ANALOGY. 


“When you eat, be careful to leave off hungry,” 
is advice often given at the dinner-table, but 
seldom received in an obedient spirit. 

The caution was repeated not long since to a! 
young man of vigorous appetite. f 
“Pshaw," said he, “you might as well tell me to 
wash my fave and be careful to leave off dirty.” | 













COMPANION. 


A case of bad health that R-LP-A-N-S 

Will not benefit. “They banish pain 
4 and prolong life. One gives rellef. 
N-S on the package ad accept 
8, 10 for 6 cents or twelv 
y be had at any drugstore. ‘T 
thousand terthnoutnts will be malled 
for 5 cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 

. 10 Spruce t, New York. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 


WORK IS PLEASANT, 
F a good wi ‘8 the year 
y and Bt eoood tines and bad. 
Wo'teach iWaufokly, and sinrt out 
raduntes in railroad service. Write 
for treo illus. Catalogue. Address, 
legraphy, 


Normandie Plush 


A BEAUTIFUL AND DURABLE 


new covering for your chairs or couch canbe had 
for a smail sum by re-upholstering them with 
Normandie Plush. A great variety of colors 
and patterns to select from. It is cheaper, 
wears better, retains its colors and lustre longer 
than other materials, and !s moth-proof. 

Makes Handsome Plano Scarfs, Lam- 
brequins, Sofa Pillow Covers and all 
kinds of Fancy Work. 

Our Corduroy for Men’s and Boya’ Trousers 
and Fancy Mixes for Ladies’ Garments is just 
the material for Fall and Winter wear. 

























Samples and Tlustrated Catalogue of Designs FREE. 
 puy all express charges and cust af matling. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., 
(Estab. 1887.) 28 Grant Ave., MANVILLE, R. 1. 














DAY AND NICHT 
while time endures, there is hourly need 
§ for knowing the correct time. 


Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watches 


have a lifetime of accurate service—the 
test of thirty-five years having gained 
for them the title of 


“The World’s Standard.” 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. An 
‘in watch always has the word 
iin’? engraved on the works— 
fully guaranteed. 


Send for new free booklet. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 









Elgin, Mt, 
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The Shoe Success 
of the Century. 


They Set the Fashion. 
They Fit Snugty. 
They Are Easy. 
They Wear. 


All 
Styles, 


Sold by only one dealer 
in a town. 


Our Catalogue 


illustrates and describes 
our many styles. Sent 
free with name of local 
dealer. Shoes sent pre- 
paid on receipt of $3.25. 


THOS. G. PLANT CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





Made by ) Makers. 
Sold by > = - Merchants. 
Worn by J Women. 


THE ONLY 
RUSTLESS CORSET. 





————— 
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Ma’am Spencer’s Bargain. 
Whenever the inhabitants of a certain New 
Hampshire village wish a parallel for an unusu- 
ally sharp bargain, they say, referring to the 
person who made it, “I reckon he must have 


Varnt of Ma’am Spencer.” 

A sojourner in the village, whose curiosity had 
been whetted by frequent references to this 
figure of bygone days, at last inquired in what 
way Ma’am Spencer earned her reputation as a 
bargain-maker. 

“Well,” said the old man to whom she put the 
question, ‘‘Ma’am Spencer was always a master 
hand at a bargain; one of the kind that make a 
practice of borrowing white sugar and returning 
brown, and so on. But the cap sheaf of her 
hull career, so to speak, was when she sold her 
old house on the ma’sh road to Squire Saunders. 

“She hadn't lived in it for nigh on to ten years, 
but she was bound to get a good price for it. 
She’d got the squire’s father to let her stay there 
after he’d bought the land, and made him give 
her some writing saying the place was hers, and 
shouldn’t ever be moved without her permission. 
‘The young squire’d never seen the paper, but he 
knew she’d got it. 

“Well, when he wanted to dreen the meadow, 
and have him a good tennis-ground and so on for 
his boys, he went to Ma’am Spencer, at her 
daughter ’Liza’s, and made her a fair offer for 
the house. She wouldn’t accept of it, and she 
kep’ him rising higher and higher, till at last she 
said, ‘seeing she wa’n’'t long for this world any- 
way,’ she’d take up with it—his offer—at six 
hunderd dollars. 

““Mebbe the old place was worth one hunderd, 
and mebbe ’twasn’t; but she got her money just 
the same. And the very next day the squire set 
some men to work hauling it down; and while 
he stood looking at ’em, Ma’am Spencer came 
sagging down the road and up to him. 

““*You’ve bought the house,’ she says, ‘and 
now how much are you going to give me for the 
door-stun? My father and gran’ther sat on 
that stun many’s the time, and I reckon it’s 
worth consider’ble as a landmark. Your father 
gave a kind of a codicil to that paper he wrote 
me, saying the door-stun belonged to me.’ 

“Well, you see, the old squire thought ’twas 
just a notion of the old critter’s to have it men- 
tioned partic’lar about that door-stun, and so 
he’d wrote out what she asked him to, not fore- 
seeing the futur’, and there ’twas. 

“Twas about the biggest door-stun that ever 
was in this town, and the young squire couldn’t 
have it laying there in his tennis-ground, right 
in the middle. And if you'll believe me, before 
Ma’am Spencer got done with him, she got a 
good ten-dollar bill for that old door-stun. The 
squire had it carried, eend over eend, to the edge 
of the piece, and you can see his oldest son’s 
youngest child’s nurse-girl sitting on it this very 
minute, I presume to say, watching ’em fly and 
bat over that tennis-ground, if you’ve a mind to 
walk past. 

“And that’s what folks mean when they 
speak of Ma’am Spencer as a kind of a pattern | 
for bargain-makers !”” 

ELIZABETH L, GouLp. 


——_~<+¢e2—___ 


Eclipse at Buxar. 


Mr. Cavalier, in his recently published book, 
“In Northern India,” gives an account of an 
eclipse seen at Buxar, and the way in which the 
natives came to the sun’s rescue. 

We found Buxar crowded with about two 
thousand Europeans, amongst whom were many 
friends who had come to see the eclipse. But 
once outside the station, what a sight! And 
how truly Oriental! Elephants most hand- 
somely dressed, with their trunks and legs 
painted in various devices, and carrying on their 
backs massive silver howdahs. Their attendants 
were a mass of scarlet and gold. Camels, also 
decked out, and with similarly dressed drivers. 

Ekkas, garis, and all sorts of Eastern convey- 
ances; numbers of tents, and as far as we could 
see, a dense, moving mass of brightly dressed 
human beings. The sun was in danger, and 
they were needed to help him! He was in debt, 
and every one must give money to pay his debt, 
and free him from the demon dragon who was | 
going to try to swallow him up. And poor as | 
they were, they did give, and that largely. 

Bathing ceremoniously in the sacred waters of 
the Ganges would help the sun; and yet, if they 
did not bathe fasting, the act would lose its 
virtue. But this was awkward, as the eclipse 
was not total till 1.43 p. m.; so the priests said 
that early morning bathing would do, and the | 
people went into the river in immense numbers. | 
Others, who were not so hungry, bathed later. 

After bathing, large numbers of men filled a 
quantity of bottles with the holy water, ready to 


set off on pilgrimage. They carry a long pole | 
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had four flags on his pole, two red and two 
yellow, and as regiment after regiment of them 
marched down the street, like armies of soldiers 
forcing their way through the throng, the effect 
was extremely pretty. 

But they had a laborious task before them. 
‘The heavy load must be carried first to Gaya, 
over one hundred miles, in order that a bottle 
might be emptied there, at a particular temple, 
for the benefit of their ancestors! Thence they 
would go from one sacred place to another till 
all the water was poured out. 

‘There were educated men in the crowd. One 
of these, who spoke English fluently, was 
looking through a piece of smoked glass we had 
lent him. We said to him, “You have been 
educated, and have read our Western books, so 
that you know what causes the eclipse.” 

He replied, “Yes, I have read it. I understand 
it fully.” 

“Well, then,” we said, “you can’t believe all 
this superstitious nonsense about the sun being 
in debt, and a monster being about to swallow it?” 

He answered, “Our books tell us it is so.” 

“But do you believe it?” 

“We believe what is written in our books,”’ 
was his reply. 

—__~e+- —__ 


Bread for a Stone. 


A revenge that reaches beyond the grave is a 
pitiable thing—all the more pitiable when placed 
in contrast with a generous deed. The bitter 
and the sweet of human nature are thus set side 
by side in a story which the New York Herald 
tells of a rich man who died a year ago near 
Bayside, Long Island. 

The rich man was much of a slave to his 
money. He toiled night and day to add to it, 
and brought up his four sons to work unceasingly. 
One of these, however, rebelled against the 
rigorous scheme of life planned for him by his 
father. There was a bitter quarrel between the 
two one day. In the heat of it the young man 
so far forgot himself as to pick up a stone and 
throw it at the old gentleman’s head. Then he 
went away. 

The man of gray hairs said nothing. He 
simply picked up the stone he had skilfully 
dodged, tied it in a bandanna handkerchief, and 
tucked it high in his safe among the bonds, 
deeds, railroad stock and mortgages. Once ina 
while he would take it out and examine it, saying 
to himself, “I shall leave my three sons a 
hundred thousand dollars each. This son shall 
get what he intended for me—this chunk of 
granite.” He kept his word. 

Years rolledon. ‘The breach-was-never healed 
between father and son, and the stone still 
nestled there among the hundreds of thousands. 
One day the man of riches died. His will was 
read. The son who had rebelled against the 
parental dictum received the stone, the other sons 
something like a hundred thousand dollars each. 

But within the last year, since the old man’s 
death, something has come over the three sons. 
They have built themselves beautiful villas, one 
of them within a stone’s throw of the old 
building where the father and grandfather made 
their fortunes. They spent the winters in New 
York and the summers at home, but they were 
not happy. Blood is thicker than water, and 
the stone which the old man treasured in his 
rage was nothing to them. 

They sent for the erring brother. He did not 


|come. Finally they went to him, finding him in 


poverty. He had served a very hard penance 
for the one rash deed of his life, and the brothers 
realized it. 

They offered to divide equally with him—to 
make hima co-legatee with themselves. Lawyers 
were brought into the matter, and quietly, 
without any blowing of trumpets, the three 
big-hearted, manly fellows opened their purses 
and put their brother on his feet. 


———_<e»—___ 


Smart Advertising. 


The cleverest advertisers are those who take 
advantage of every wave of public interest, and 
are always on the lookout to make themselves 
the centre of public attention. In a large 
Eastern city there is a merchant who makes it a 
business principle to let pass no opportunity for 
advertising which he can afford to accept. 

Not long ago a horse driven by an awkward 
fellow backed on. the sidewalk and pushed the 
cart right through the merchant’s window, 
thereby smashing a piece of plate glass worth 
several hundreds of dollars. 

The merchant was annoyed, but not discon- 


had a chance to collect, the following typewritten 
notice appeared in the empty frame, attached to 


sash: 


A country horse, being led down the street, 
unaccustomed to city life, became frightened, 
plunged, reared and backing, finally sat down in 
this window. No, the horse was not hurt. The 


enough can be made it will be replaced. 
work is at the expense of the insurance company, 
and doesn’t cost us a cent. The interior of our 
store is in perfect order, and you will find no 





on the shoulder, baskets being hung at each end, 
and in these they carry the water, 





certed, and almost before the inevitable crowd | 


a fragment of glass which still remained in the | 


“This window was broken by an accident. | 


glass is insured, and as soon as a plate large | 
The 


better opportunity than the present to do business | 
Each man | with us.’” 


SEND 2c. ' 


mitation Gold Pens and cata. 
BUPPLY CO., Stamford, Conn. 


CASH OR NEW HAIR MATTRESSES 


For Your Old Feather Bed. 


Write for particulars. Established 20 yei 


Canada Export Co., 138 Ne 


Simple, Durabl 
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If stamped 


with this 


to each article is attached a 
certificate, 
that it is free from arsenic, anti- 


Becau 
chemist’s 





guaranteeing 


mony, lead, or any other poisonous 
ingredient. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., 


New York, Chicago, Boston. 


Sold by all reputable dealers everywhere. 
Write for free Booklet. 


STUDENTS’ 
HEADACHES, 






lieved by the action of the nerve 
and stomach tonics contained in 


Eames 
Celery 
Crackers 


They cure headaches in the 
Right Way; are made of nerve 
tonics, enclosed in a wafer of 
Rice Flour. Travellers find 
them convenient to carry and 
easy to take. Never harm the 
heart. No bad after effects. 


25c. at Druggists. 


CELERY CRACKER MED. CO., 
Manchester, N. H. 


SAMPLE FREE mat. 


Se eye roe 


LORY CRACKERS, 
ce 


once 





also Nervous Headaches, or Indiges- 
tion , are quickly re- 
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Heat 






5 Rooms... . $70 


7 Rooms.... 85 





Your |?" Firic,” “° 
House | wets, 


ALL COMPLETE. 
With a 


Di - hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 

what it will cost to t, then 

write to us for # a new 
ryt 


Dighton. £ ranted. 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 




















A. A. WATERMAN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Makers of High-Grade 
Fountain Pens, 


m  rder to further intro- 
duce their improved pens, 
offer for a limited time to 
send by mail, safe de- 
livery insured, one of 
the pens illustrated 
here (cut two-thirds 
size), on receipt 
of dollar 















This 
careful- 
ly made 
and well- 
finished pen 
is guaranteed 
against defects 
or unsatisfactory 
P action. The gold 
pen is large, 14k 
Y warranted, and has 
fine, medium or broad 
points. Fully equal to 
similar pens sold hereto- 
Y fore at $2. Address the 
y makers or their agents, 
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Colonial Pen Company, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Any BOY OR GIRL can learn 
how to earn one of these pens by 
sending full address and a 2-cent stamp. 


This Foot Ball is made of strong leather, regu- 
lation size,,and is thoroughly stitched. The 
bladder is made of the best rubber. The leather 
is dressed with especial reference to its durabil- 
ity. The“ Rugby” shaped ball has been adopted 
by the leading schools and colleges throughout 
the country. We include a Steel Lacing Needle 
with each Foot Ball. 

Given for one new subscription and 40 cents 
extra, postage included. Sold for $1.25, 
postage 15 cents extra. We furnish an 
inflator for 20 cents extra, post-paid. 


Foot-Ball Suit. 


The Trousers are made of heavy drilling, full 

added, and thoroughly stitched. "Sizes 24 to 34, 
inclusive. Do not fail to give waist measure when 
ordering. 

The Jacket is also made of drilling, sleeveless. 
Sizes from 24 to 38, inclusive. Do not fail to give 
chest measure when ordering. 

Both given for one new subscription and 55 
stage included. The Trousers 
, post-paid. The Jacket sold 
for 60 cents, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Publishers The Youth's Companion. 











To Make Hens Lay Well 


now while eggs fetch good prices, is the aim of all who want to increase 


their profits from poultry. Thousands 


last thirty years have found that the best way to accomplish this is to put a small 
quantity of Sheridan’s Condition Powder into the food given to hens every day. 


Sold by crugaists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers or by mail. 
for $1.00. Large 2-Ib. can $1.20. Six cans $5.00. Express paid. 


I. 8. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 23 Custom House Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample of the 
best Poultry Paper 
Sent FREE. 





throughout the United States during the 


25c. a package, 5 


4a 
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' Johnson’s HOME-MADE 
Jams an Preserves. 


We have preserved the best of the small fruits in their season, while 

they were fresh and sweet. We are packing them in stone crocks, 
7) glazed on the inside, which do not absorb the juice and flavor of 
- the fruit. The high quality of fruits and sugar, and the clean- 
age ly and scientific packing, insure preserves as good as can be 
ae put up at home. Fruits, sugar, jars — everything costs 


MOTESY More this season, but enormous purchases at the right 
ESERVES-) moment enable us to continue selling 


Five-Pound 
ee 50 cents. 


Strawberry, Raspberry, Pineapple, 
1g, 























Have made it the Leading Brand on the Market. 5 
Sold by all enterprising grocers. . . . . «ssf 












—__— 15,0) Apricot, eed Send to the Wholesale Agents 
HOME MADE. iy ei) Damson, Peach, urrant. JAMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Commercial St, 
PRESERVES |i) The Best Grocers Sell Boston, for 


These Goods. 
Ask yours for an assorted crate of six varieties. 


H, A. JOHNSON & CO., hed 224 State St., 


SAMPLE thts FREE. § 
“Gelatine Dainties”’ ~£ 











In the Yachting Contest 


<> _ between the ‘‘Columbia’’ and 
“, “Shamrock’’ nobody knows 
* which will win, but every- 
body knows that 


* ARLINGTON 
SAUSAGES 


have already won the 
¢ highest approval of 
. thousands of house- 
~ holds in which they 
~ have beentried. De- 
> licious for Breakfast 
= or Luncheon. 
- JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston. 


Mfrs. Squire's Pure Leaf Lard, 
Hams and Bacon. 


























«“ Ladies’ Night at the Club I Found Out About 


UNION CLUB COFFEE. 


We Have It AT HOME Now.” Uf your grocer dosn't ke 


he can get it from. . « 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Save the Coupons for Premiums. 
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POPS SOS ODO OOOS HOODOO OS PODOOOOS OHODOOO9OOSOOOOOO OOS i 
Not Only for Washing Clothes 

BUT ALSO FOR CLEANING DISHES, SILVERWARE, 

POTS, PANS, WINDOWS, WOODWORK — IN FACT 


EVERYTHING FROM CELLAR TO GARRET, USE 
THE INCREASINGLY POPULAR 


Hersom’s Italian 
Sapone. 


SOLD BY GROCERS THROUGHOUT NEW 
ENGLAND. EACH 10c. PACKAGE CONTAINS 


A PRESENT. 


WE GIVE PREMIUMS FOR SAPONE WRAPPERS. 
SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST, FREE. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


SAW YER’'S 
CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint to 
linens, laces and goods that 
are worn and faded. 

— Be sure that you get SAWYER'S. 


40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 


La setetrmemst4s eth mmm ttttrttemmasonenetemmnecten mieten ttl 
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Mend Your Stove-Lin 
Examine your Stove-Lining and see if there em, 

are any holes or large cracks in it. If so don’t 
“let it go,” or before you know it the fierce 
heat will gain direct access to the oven, and 
the oven plates will be warped and the stove 
ruined. A few cents’ worth of 


. 
Champion AA 
Stove Clay _ La 


USED NOW will save the stove. This 
is a combination of powdered fire-clays 
and plumbago. Mix with water and 
use like mortar or cement. ANY ONE 
CAN USE IT. Keep a box on hand. 
It's cheap. Buy it of stove-dealers 
and at hardware and general stores. 
Write us if you can’t get it. 



















Don’t neglect the stove-lining; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 












BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., ‘’ 
Bridgeport, Conn. e 
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Old Homestead 
Mince Meat. 


‘This set is a true reproduction of an old- | 
time New England homestead. It is inter- 4 
esting and instructive to children and is am 4! 
exceedingly pretty ornament for the mantel. 
On the back: of the old homestead is priuted 
A TRUE STORY which we wish every 
housekeeper to read. a 
Send 4 cents to cover postage and 
packing. The set itself is free. 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
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The Cover Portraits. 


Presidents of three Maine Colleges form the 
subject of this week’s cover-page illustration. 

Bowdoin, the oldest and largest of these col- 
leges, was established at Brunswick in 17:4, is 
nominally controlled by the Congregational 
denomination, has about four hundred students, ; 
and boasts a library of more than sixty thousand , 
volumes. Colby, a Baptist institution at Water- 
ville, was founded in 1818, and Bates, at Lewis- 
ton, which is administered by the Free Baptists, 
began its work in 1863. Colby and Bates are 
both “co-educational,” admitting women on 
equal terms with men. 

Dr. William DeWitt Hyde, president of Bow- 
doin since 1885, was born at Winchendon, 
Massachusetts, in 185%, and was graduated at 
Harvard in the class of 1879. The president of 
Colby, Dr. Nathaniel Butler, was born at East- 
port, Maine, forty-six years ago, and is a Colby 
graduate. Dr. George Colby Chase, president 
of Bates, was born in 1844 at Unity, Maine, and | 
has stood at the head of his alma mater since 
1894. 

A portrait of Dr. Abram W. Harris, president 
of the University of Maine, will appear in a 
future issue of the Companion, and in the 
series—which was begun with Doctor Eliot of 
Harvard—it is hoped to include the portrait of 
every New England college president. 


A Persevering Little Monkey. 


Mico, a small monkey that was sent to us 
from South America, has been a pet in our’ 
family for eleven years. He has large brown | 
eyes, white hair on face and neck, and a black 
patch of hair on top of his head that looks a 
good deal like a skullcap. He has a long, 
bushy, prehensile tail that is nearly as useful to 
him as an extra hand and arm would be. 

Every summer his home is in a lilac-tree, 
where he appears to be perfectly happy, running 
up or down and jumping from one branch to 
another, hunting for insects, or untwisting his 
long string that will get tangled about the 
branches. 

He has the sharpest of eyes. Woe to the 
grasshopper that comes within the circle he has 
formed around the tree by running out as far as 
his string will permit, and then dancing sideways 
with the string taut. All the time he is on the 
lookout for insects within and near the ring that 
marks his possessions. He soon learned how to 
throw sinall stones at grasshoppers to make 





MICO AT HOME. 


them jump if they were out of his reach, and he | 
also made the discovery that the grasshopper : 
would be most likely to jump toward him if he; 
threw the stone a little beyond it. * ' 

One of our neighbors, whose window is very 
near Mico’s tree, would frequently throw him an 
ear of sweet corn, of which he is very fond. He! 
would catch this as dexterously as a baseball ! 
player, eat off the corn and throw back the cob, 
as though he would like to have it retilled. 

How to keep him supplied with water was a 
problem for a long time; for he is a thirsty little 
fellow, and wants to drink every half hour or so | 
in summer. He would upset any vessel we 
gave him to drink from, and then drink all of 
the water he could get as it was running away. 

As we did not wish to wait upon him so often, 
we carried the nozzle of the garden hose into his 
circle, and allowed a small stream to run all the 
time. It took him one whole day to find out; 
that he could not get all the water out of it. At 
first he tried to do so—he shook it and banged it 
about. But as the water still appeared, he 
seemed to comprehend, at last, that it was put ; 
there for him. 

For months he enjoyed drinking from this ; 
nozzle. He would hold it in both bands, and | 
with his heat thrown back, let the water run 
down his thruat until, one day, a mischievous 
boy tarned the stream on full force as Mico was 
drinking! Heturned a back somersault and ran 





_he put a choice morsel on his shelf, turned the 


| which. employ a “lodge physician’? who, for a 


THE YOUTH'’S 


up the tree, chattering and screaming, and no 
| degree of thirst would force him to try that way | 
jot drinking again. 

We then tried sinking a pail full of water 
firmly in the ground, and went away to spend 
the day, sure that Mico was well provided for. | 
But on our return we found he had filled the 
pail with stones, grass and earth, and smoothed 


over the surface so well that not a trace of our {iS 


work was to be seen. 

Later we nailed a pail securely to the trunk of 
the tree, high enough to discourage all attempts 
on his part to fill it with stones, and so forth, 
and although he made frantic efforts to pull it 
down, they were unsuccessful. 

In winter we keep him in the kitchen in al 





TOO MUCH WATER. 


cage, where he can see all that is going on, and | 
taste all the new dishes— he is sure of a taste if | 
he only makes noise enough to get it. | 

First he learned to shake his cage against the | 
wall, making such a clatter that we were forced 
to hook it securely in place. Then he used his 
wooden swing with so much energy that a rope 
one had to be substituted. Then he hunted in 
the sawdust at the bottom of his cage for a chip 
or bone to pound with on the small shelf that 
was intended to hold his food; so we deprived 
him of every bone as soon as picked, and felt 
sure our ears would no longer be irritated by his 
clatter. 

But one day came the cry, ‘‘Mico is making 
an awful noise again!” How he made it was a 
mystery. By pretending not to notice him, we 
deceived him into repeating the noise, and to my 
astonishment, he was using his head to pound. 
against the side of his cage! We had deprived 
him of everything with which he could attract | 
our attention, but depriving him of his head was 
not to bethought of. To save it from destruction | | 
we attached a small stick to his cage inside, with 
which he could make a gentle noise, for I felt 
that such perseverance shoul! be rewarded. 

Some one has said that only human beings can 
smile. If that is so, Mico must be human, for | 
he certainly smiles, and at times almost laughs 
out loud. 

He is always much interested in the process of 
sprinkling clothes, and has his piece of cloth to | 
roll up, pound and unroll all the time that part | 
of the housework is being done. | 





But the most clever thing he ever did was |; 


when we first gave him a small looking-glass to 
play with. Mico tried to reach the monkey 
inside by “grabbing” the air back of the glass, 
as almost every one has seen monkeys do. Then 


glass down upon it, and looked slyly under to 
see if the monkey inside was eating! 


A. FS. Bassett. 


-— 0 - 


Prescribing at Long Range. 


In New York, as in other large cities, there 
are many secret and benevolent organizations 


stated sum, agrees to attend all the members in 
the event of illness. But in New York, as the | 
News points out, there are more lodges than 
one finds elsewhere—and more six-story tene- 
ments. 

A Hebrew physician on the East Side, a stout 
man, moreover, and one naturally averse to 
climbing stairs, is employed by fully thirty 
different societies. Of course he is occupied 
constantly, and if the policeman on duty near his 
house did not sometimes drive away people who 
come after him in the dead hours of the night, he 
would hardly get a chance to sleep. Yet some 
of his patients are truly considerate. 

Rushing into the hallway of a tenement, the 
doctor calls up from the ground floor, “Mrs. | 
Lechinsky, Mrs. Lechinsky, what is the matter?” 

From the third landing the patient calls down, | 
“1 got a cold, doctor, and my side is sore.’* 

“Have you got a cough?” cries the busy 


doctor. 
“Sure!” shouts the patient. 
The patient coughed. Immediately the doctor 


calls out, ‘All right; the prescription is ready.” 
‘Then he rushes out and leaves the prescription 
at the lodge drug-store, whither Mrs. Lechinsky 
sends later for the cough medicine. 

“Why didn’t the doctor come up-stairs?” 
inquired the new tenant, a puzzled witness to 
this up-to-the-minute prescribing. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Lechinsky, “he is such a! 
busy doctor.” { 
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Harv ard land study going abroad will take three b 


Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 


University in New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
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Magazine St,Cambridge, M: 


CTOWNERORL, 


AN 


CUAESE 


tudies, preparing young people 
Iw a posttto ions for pupils; 
pecial’s months’ course ; 
EVENING 8) 
‘April; our record of 68 years and 
. pupil speaks for itself; send for prospectus 
66 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston. 


Portable Poultry-House. 


Well made and painted, 
handsomeinappearance. 
Two parts: Scratching 
Shed, Roosting and Lay- 
ing Room. Easily mov 
‘A dozen Hens will do well in 
this House the year round. 
Shipped in sections. 
weight 200 Ibs., easily put 
together. Price $12.00. 
Catalogue of Peep O'Day 
Incubators, Brooders and 
» Specialties FREE. 
E.F. Hodgson, Box 50, Dover, Mass 
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LOWELL 
TEXTILE 
SCHOOL. 









sent FREE. 
f Textile Manufacturing. 


Priacipal, Lowell, Ma: 





1LL Department: 
W. CROSBY, 





NEw BEDFORD’ 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


unded by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and the City of New Bedfe 





Fou 






ITH its new building specially designed 
and equipped with the most up-to-date mas 
chinery, and its efficient corps of instructors, 
offers to young men and women thorough 
courses of instruction in the various processes 
of design and manufacture of textiles. 
The Teaching of Cotton Manufacture will be 
special feature. 
he building is the only one in New England 
and in fact the first in the country especially 
designed and constructed for a Textile choo, 
Fall Term Opens Oct. 14th. 
Those who enroll now will be members of the 
first graduating class. Descriptive booklet and 
application blanks sent Free on request. 
C. P. BROOKS, Managing Director. 




















Business. 


BURDETT COLLEGE OF ACTUAL BUSINESS AND 
SHORTHAND, 694 Washington St., Boston. 















HESE Fish Balls are made from the finest Codfish and potatoes. 


They are packed six in each can. One can is sufficient for 
three persons. The can is lined with chemically pure parch- 
ment paper and the Fish Balls are separated by the same kind of 
paper. The best cook could not prepare better Fish Balls in your 


own kitchen or make them taste any better than these. By keeping 
a stock of them in the house you will save yourself a great deal 


of work and trouble. We also put up Boneless Codfish Cake in 
packages. All good grocers sell these foods. 
Be sure and ask for “‘Gorton’s.” 


SLADE GORTON & CO., Gloucester, Mass. 


Cre Ais 


Da 





m5 Ask your "erocer tor our handsome, lithographed KITCHEN Ke 
If he cannot supply you, send us his name on a postal 
¢ a poe we will see that you get one. 








We Cordially Invite You 


to visit our exhibit at the Boston Food Fair and taste 


SALADA 


CEYLON TEA. 


The most delicious, most healthful and most economical of all Tea. 
Sold in Lead Packets only. 50, 60 and 7o cents per lb. At all grocers. 


CHAPIN & ADAMS, 206 State St., Boston, Wholesale Agents. 


Without 
Half 


e 
Trying 
An ordinary cook can 
bake well with this 
Range. It’sa beauty, too, 
and will last a lifetime. 


RICHIMON D 


RICHMOND STOVE CO., NORWICH, CONN. 
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IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


| that of Canaan Lovejoy as he worked at 
harvesting his bean crop the next day, and 
watched for Sissy to come to the well. The 
nickname of “Cane,” 
or “Cain,” by which 
his neighbors knew him 
familiarly, had become 
terribly appropriate. 

As he had observed, 
Sissy often came out for 
blackberries at about 
eleven o'clock in the 
morning, and between 
three or four in the 
afternoon, for the food 
at Elder Dudley's was 
sometimes meager, and 
the child grew hungry 
between meals. At 
length he saw her little 
white sunbonnet bob- 
bing up and down 
among the bushes near 
the line wall as she 
clambered over it. 
‘The malevolent blood 
throbbed in his brows, 
and his hands shook. 
Ife drew down between 
two rows of corn and 
watched her every 
movement as she drew 
near the treacherous 
well. But Sissy passed 
by it, and after a time 
went back to the house 
—safe. 

Half -relieved, half- 
disappointed, the man 
renewed his labors. All 
good was not dead in 
his heart ; for a moment 
he was inclined to go 
and put a strong cover- 
ing over the well. But 
hate and spite reas- 
serted their sway over him. Taking occasion 
to pass the well at noon, he drew forward a 
tempting bush of berries and made it fast 
directly over the broken boards. All the 
afternoon he busied himself picking up stones 
in a lot from which there was a good view of 
the well, and watched for the child to return. 
But she did not come out again that day. 

She came next forenoon at about nine. 
Lovejoy was dressing a chicken in the doorway 
of his barn, when he saw Sissy at the well, in 
the very act of reaching up for the treacherous 
spray of berries. Even as he looked, she put 
up her hand to grasp it—and disappeared! 

He heard her scream as she fell, and then, 
after a moment or two, he distinguished faint, 
low outeries from down in the well. The old 
boards had fallen with her, and although she 
went under water, she had risen and clutched 
the floating wood. Owing to the depth of the 
well and the thick green shrubbery about it, 
Mrs. Dudley, in her house a hundred yards 
away, did not notice the sounds; but Canaan 
Lovejoy heard them, although his barn was 
much farther away. 

For some moments he forced himself to go 
on dressing the chicken, for he had resolved 
not to seem to hear, or see, or know anything 
of the “accident!” But still that plaintive 
crying came to his ear. Dropping the fowl he 
ran into his barn cellar, and seizing a fork, 
began pitching over a heap of compost; but the 
south window of the cellar was open, and 
when he paused for an instant, Sissy’s low, 
distressed wail aguin reached his ear. There 
were hogs in a long pen under the barn. He 
rushed at these animals with the fork and 
prodding them without mercy, sought to drown, 
by their horrible squeals, those low, but 
terrible sounds. 

The hogs ceased their uproar after a time, 
and again that faint, smothered little wail of 
the child in the well fell on the miserable man’s 
ear. It was unbearable! 


BY C-A-STEPHENS 


‘T’ would be difficult to find a human being | from the cellar, ran around by the north side 


ina frame of mind more deplorable than of the barn, entered the farmhouse by the back 








He rushed forth | lodged in a crevice of the stoning of the well. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


door and dashed wildly up-stairs to his bed- 
chamber. Throwing off his boots he cast 
himself on the bed; but even as he did so, his 


“AND HASTENING AROUND 


eye, glancing out at the south window at the 
head of the bed, fell on Sissy’s little white 
sunbonnet lying on the grass near the brink of 
the well. It had probably fallen from her head 
as she reached up for the stalk of berries. 

He had thought to take his bed and feign 
sickness when the neighbors should make a 
stir about the child and come to the house. 
But although he turned his face to the wall of 
the room and drew a coverlet over his head, 
that little white sunbonnet was before his eyes 
still; and although that was probably halluci- 
nation, he still thought that he heard the child’s 
piteous crying! 

He sprang from his bed, and forgetting his 
boots, ran raging and cursing down-stairs. 
Anything to get those sounds—real or imagi- 
nary—out of his ears! He looked out. No 
one was in sight, either on the road or down 
at Elder Dudley’s. It seemed to him that 
everybody in the world must hear that child’s 
cries—yet nobody was astir, anywhere. 

Brutal ferocity then took possession of him. 
He would himself stop her noise! He would 
hurl stones down on her! Still in his socks 
and grinding his teeth, he ran down to the 
well. Yet his cunning had not deserted him. 
He reasoned that even if people found a bruise 
on the child’s head, they would conclude that 
she received it when she fell in; and again he 
looked about to see whether any one was in 
sight. 

Lifting a stone of fully a hundred pounds’ 
weight from the wall, he approached the well. 
The chilled and nearly exhausted child still 
uttered at intervals little, low cries. He put 
down the stone, and getting on his knees, 
looked into the well to see on which side she 
was, and where to drop the stone. 

The sight that met his eyes was one to melt 
the heart of a ghoul—a golden little head and | 
piteous upturned face, and tiny hands bine | 
with cold, clutching a piece of board which had 





He took the stone in both hands to hurl 
it down, when Sissy looked up and saw 
him. 

“Tate Sissy up!” she moaned. 
Sissy out the told water !’” 

And yet again, as he stared down, that 
pleading little voice came up to him. 
“Sissy’s told! Tum tate Sissy up!” 

To the last day of his life the wretched 
man never knew exactly why he did not 
cast the stone. Perhaps his guardian 
angel knew. Or perhaps no human being can 
become utterly lost to humane feeling. 

Canaan Lovejoy could not afterward recol- 
lect what he did between that moment and the 
time when he found himself down in the well, 


“Tate 


THE TABLE, 
CLIMBED UPON THE ABASHED CANAAN’S KNEES.” 


SHE 





his feet betwixt the stones, lifting Sissy from 
the water and climbing out—himself crying 
like a child! 

Why he did not carry her to Elder Dudley’s 
house, since that was the nearest place, is not 
clear; perhaps a sense of guilt or of enmity 
prevented him. With Sissy in his arms he 
ran across the field to his own home. Her 
clothing was dripping cold well-water and his 
own was wet through. 

The child was inert with the chill. Her 
teeth chattered. She shivered and shook as he 
removed her soaked garments; she had hardly 
strength to speak. He promptly wrapped her 
in a woollen blanket, and then kindling a fire 
in his stove he heated another, and also 
warmed some milk for her to drink. 

With the first sense of warmth the child fell 
profoundly asleep, but not until, slowly 
unclosing her eyes, she had said, drowsily, 
“Oo's dood to Sissy. Sissy loves 00. Ov toot 
Sissy out the told water.” \ 

Tmagine the man’s feelings at that benison! 
For an hour or more he sat by the lounge upon 
which he had placed her near the stove, and 
watched her as she slept, and shuddered at the 
thought of his crime. The better emotions of 
his heart stirred tumultuously. As in a mirror 
he saw himself an odious creature. What 
wonder that Euphemia had left him, that all 
his neighbors despised him! He saw it all 
now. He had cherished his selfishness until 
he had sunken into a sordid brute. 

He got up and looked at himself in Euphe- 
mia’s glass. The hard, set lines about his 
mouth filled him with self-disgust. He could 
see and feel just how his own growing hardness 
to every one had formed them there. He went 
into the little spare chamber for which Euphe- 
mia had so often asked him to buy decent 
furniture, and took up the Bible from the table, 
where his mother had kept it when she was 
living. On one of the blank leaves between 
the Old and the New Testament were recorded 





his name and Euphemia’s, with the dates of 
their birth. Yes, he was forty-seven years old; 
selfish, hard, hateful, a brute of a man, who 
had abused a good sister—and had attempted 
something much worse. 

He sat down and hid his head in the side of 
the bed in which his mother had slept for so 
many years. Ina dreary way he was wonder- 
ing whether such a monster as he felt himself 
to be could ever be anything better. Suicide 
had been in his thoughts not infrequently that 
summer, and the idea again came into his 
mind. 

Sissy cried out suddenly in her sleep, and he 
returned to the kitchen. Her cheeks were 
now flushed, and she had wriggled partly out 
from the warm blan- 
kets. He sat down 
and brushed aside the 
house-flies that troubled 
her. Presently she 
shivered again, and 
moaned; and again her 
conscience - stricken 
watcher covered her 
warmly, and then sat 
by, a prey to strange 
emotions. That wee bit 
of humanity had said, 
“Sissy loves oo!” 

Soon she was flushed 
again and cried out for 
“Aunt ’Phemy!” He 
began to realize that 
she was ill, and that 
perhaps she would die 
as a result of the long 
immersion in the cold 
water of the well. He 
tried to think of reme- 
dies, but camphor was 
the only one in that 
forlorn house. Forget- 
ful of his own food and 
of his work, he sat 
there throughout the 
afternoon. 

Meanwhile there was 
commotion at Elder 
Dudley’s. Euphemia 
was at the Corners a 
mile away, at work dry- 
ing apples; but shortly 
after noon, Mrs. Dudley 
inissed Sissy, as she 
did not come in for 
dinner, and went to 
look for her. She called 

< — “Sissy !’? several times, 
then searched the garden and the little stable. 
She even went to the blackberry hedge, but 
did not pass the wall. As for going to “Cain” 
Lovejoy’s house, she did not think of sucha 
thing; nobody went there. Her conjecture 
was that Sissy had gone away along the road 
to find Euphemia at a neighbor’s house, and 
had there received food. 

Mrs. Dudley was not given to worrying, 
and she had much work to do; but as the 
afternoon advanced she became uneasy about 
the child and finally started for the place where 
Euphemia was at work. On hearing that 
Sissy had disappeared Euphemia started for 
home in such haste that even Mrs. Dudley 
could not keep pace with her. She hardly 
knew what she feared; but she thought of her 
brother and his resentment. 

Knowing that Sissy was in the habit of 
going for berries along the line wall, Euphemia 
bent her own steps thither as soon as she 
reached the house. Hardly had she crossed 
over to her brother’s side, when she espied 
Sissy’s little sunbonnet. Then the open well 
caught her eye; and with a cry of terror she 
approached and looked into it. Nothing save 
broken bits of board, afloat on the water, were 
visible; but she knew that the child would 
sink if drowned. In an agony of fear and 
uncertainty, she started to run to tha house to 
summon Elder Dudley; but a conviction that 
the Elder was wholly useless stayed her steps. 

Then she thought of a pole and grappling- 
hook which she and Canaan had sometimes 
used to recover their bucket from the well; 
they kept it lying by the warden fence. She 
ran_up across the field to fetch it. Even in 
her haste and distress she noticed that smoke 
was rising from the kitchen chimney, and she 
wondered whether her brother were cooking 
food, and what he would say to her if he saw 
her taking the pole. 

She imagined that he would forbid her to 
touch it! Very likely he would prevent her 
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by force, and perhaps strike her. She had no 
thought that he would assist her to recover 
Sissy’s body, even if she asked him to do so. 
She stole forward, therefore, to secure the pole 
and escape with it before he should see her, 
keeping to the garden side of the house. 

She was reaching for the pole, when from the 
kitchen window, which was open, she heard a 
strange sound! Surely it was an attempt to 
sing! Could it be Canaan? She had not heard 
him sing a note for years, although when they 
were young and had attended singing-school 
together, Cane had sung tenor with some success. 

Even in her anguish and haste she could not 
help listening an instant; and—yes, that was 
the air of ‘My days are passing swiftly by;” 
and—yes, it was Cane! 

Euphemia was touched. ‘Poor lonesome old 
boy!”” she thought. “He cannot help being 
what he Is, I suppose. But why did God make 
him so? I will ask him for the pole!” she said 
to herself impulsively. ‘Maybe he won’t be 
angry, and maybe he will come with me!” 

She opened the little garden gate with a 
trembling hand, and drew near the open kitchen 
door. The voice within was still crooning the 
familiar old air. Lovejoy was bending over the 
lounge, tucking in the blanket. Euphemia 
entered softly, fearfully, and then saw Sissy’s 
yellow hair, and knew that he was singing to 
the child. Her involuntary exclamation caused 
ber brother to turn. He started up, looking 
strangely guilty. 

With one step Euphemia was kneeling by 
the lounge. “What ails her? How came she 
here?” she cried, turning doubtful, searching 
eyes on the man’s face, 

“She fell in the well,” replied her brother, 
slowly. 

“And you got her out!” cried Euphemia. 

“I got her out,’’ said Lovejoy in the same slow 
tone; he seemed on the point of saying more, but 
hesitated, and went out to drive his cows home 
from pasture. 

Meantime Elder and Mrs. Dudley arrived. 
They were astonished to find Euphemia there 
with Sissy, and not wishing to meet Lovejoy, 
soon took their leave. When Cane entered to 
get his milking-pails, he remarked that the child 
got very cold in the well. He paused a minute, 
and thén added, “I didn’t go at first, when I 
heard her.” He made no further confession. 

When he brought the milk to the kitchen, he 
looked at Sissy again and said, “I will go fora 
doctor, ’Phemy, if you want me to,”—an offer 
which caused his sister to regard him with 
perplexity as well as wonder. 

Euphemia did not think that a physician was 
necessary ; bat in the evening Sissy had grown 
so feverish and restless that Lovejoy set off of 
his own accord to summon one. The sight of 
the child’s sufferings appeared to frighten him. 
The doctor arrived after midnight, and his skill, 
perhaps, was of service; at least the child slept 
more quietly after three in the morning, and 
waked at seven, somewhat pale and languid, 
but otherwise quite her little healthy self again. 
She was hungry. 

Neither Euphemia nor her brother had slept 
during the night. Euphemia went to the sadly 
neglected pantry and storeroom, as had been 
her wont, and prepared breakfast. When it 
was ready, she set a chair with several cushions 
in it for Sissy beside her own, and then called in 
her brother, as in the old days. He took his 
place opposite her, but ate in silence. 

It was Sissy who, after drinking her milk, did 
the talking. She informed Euphemia how she 
had ‘“falled down” into the ‘told water,” and 
how “he,” pointing across to the silent man, 
“lipted’ her out and “‘wapted wa’m b’ankets’”’ 
around her. In’ her exuberant gratitude to 
every one who was good to her, she first clam- 
bered over into Euphemia’s lap, for a “big tiss,”” 
then suddenly sliding down to the floor, and 
hastening around the table, she climbed uj». the 
abashed Canaan’s knees. He would hive 
escaped; but Sissy, throwing both ariny out 
his neck, gave him also a “big tiss.’”” 

The man turned red, caught his br-ath, and 
choked. Nobody had kissed him since he was a 
little boy. Euphemia blushed, too, and knew 
not what to do. 

“I will wash the dishes and tidy up a little for 
you before we go,” she said, in confusion at the 
child’s affectionate boldness. 

Lovejoy went out without replying, but he 
lingered about the sheds. Presently, while his 
sister was putting the kitchen to rights, he came 
to the door. 

“’Phemy,” said he, “I'll deed ye half the 
farm, and we'll go and do the writings this 
afternvon. 


put that in the writings, too.” 

Much touched, Euphemia answered that it 
was a good and generous offer. “But, Canaan,”’ 
she continued, ‘I’ve become attached to this 
child, and if its own mother never comes, I’m 
going to work and keep it.” 

“That’s what I meant,” interrupted Lovejoy. 
“Have the child live with us. We can adopt it, 
if its own folks don’t claim it. ‘That's what I 
meant, Euphemy.” 

Euphemia could hanlly eredit her ears, at first. 
This new Canaan was so different from the 
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‘this?” she asked, regarding him in doubt, 
touched with severity. ‘‘Do you think that you 
would hold to this mind?” 

“I will hold to it and do exactly as I promise 
you,” he replied earnestly, and with such feeling 
in his tones that Euphemia doubted no more, but 
wondered. She rejoiced, too, and welcomed the 
opportunity to come home. 

Mrs. Dudley was astonished and rather sorry, 
for she, too, had grown fond of Sissy, when, a 
litt! later that morning, Euphemia came down 
to her house to get the few things belonging to 
herself and the child. 

“You going back to live with that ‘Cain’?” 
she cried. 

“Yes,” replied Euphemia, quietly. 
brother now wishes me to return home.” 


“My 


Sissy had won. All unconsciously this child 
with a heart full of affection and good-will to all 
about her had conquered “Cain” Lovejoy, even 
as she had previously conquered the hot-tempered, 
wrong-headed Elder. That great love for all 
living things which came into the world to 
regenerate and perfect humanity found large and 
full expression in Sissy’s nature. Everything 
evil, mean and selfish seemed to slink away 
before the light of her sunny, loving little 
presence. 

Thereafter her empire in that old farmhouse 
was undisputed. 

As time passed, she came to be known as 
Dassa Lovejoy, from her supposed Christian 
name, Hadassah. 

(To be continued.) 
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OR many years the Twenty-second of 
February had ranked in Greenport as a 
holiday only second in importance to the 

Fourth of July, and no one had dreamed of any 
change from the programme of noise and bonfires. 
But Saturday, February 22, 1890, passed into 
Greenport history as a day when the noise of the 
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“JOHN PETERS ROSE, HIS BLACK EYES 
+ GLEAMING WICKEDLY."” 


ti. .iorn was not heard in the land, and the blaze 
| of the tar-bucket did not conquer the darkness 
‘of night. 

Perhaps the story which is to tell how this 
| happened may as well take its beginning miles 
| away from Greenport, in the room of a junior in 
| college, where, on a certain winter evening, some 
‘students were discussing social and political 
| topies. 

“Speaking of specific duties,” remarked Frank 
Benton, interrupting a young man who was 
| arguing rather prosily about the tariff, “I haven’t 
told you, have J, boys, that I am to leave you 
to-morrow for a while?” 

“Leaveus? What for? What do you mean?” 
cried the company. 

“Oh, nothing much, except that I am about to 
become a schoolmaster.” 

“Didn’t know it myself until to-day,” he 
continued, in response to the questions that 
came pouring in upon him. “The school is in 
| Greenport—high school they call it; that is, it is 
; higher than the primary school, which is in 
another building. It is really a poorly graded, 
country village school. I fancy the position 
isn’t altogether desirable, especially in winter, 
when some big boys are brushing up their 
education. At any rate the teacher who tried it 
this term resigned rather suddenly the other day. 

“I don’t know,” he went on,‘how the com- 
mittee happened to turn to me in this emergency, 
| but I received an offer of the place this morning, 
and I have accepted it for the rest of the term.” 

“Oh, they have heard of you as an all-around 
athlete,” said Charley Elliott. “And a wise 
| choice they’ve made. If those big boys want 
; trouble, just imagine you are in a football game; 
‘and if worse comes to worst give the college yell 


















Iever gave you my views as to school govern- 
ment, did 1 ?”” 

“Let’s have them, then,” said one of the com- 
pany. “You've certainly given us your views 
on every other subject.’” 

“Well, sir, in my opinion the present system 
is all wrong.” Frank rose from his chair as he 

spoke, and assumed his favorite attitude 
in debate. “What is the school for? 
Why, to fit young people to be citizens of 
a free country. And how does it go to 
work to do it? Does it teach them to 
govern themselves, to choose wisely, and 
to accept responsibility? Not a bit of it. 
The school is a monarchy, gentlemen; 
the teacher’s will is law and the pupils 
are mere subjects, who learn to obey when 
they must and to thwart restraint when 
they can. 

“Now I am going down to Greenport to 
try a plan of my own,” he proceeded. “I 
want to see if we can’t have a school that 
shall be essentially a republic. I propose 
to teach those boy's and girls what it means 
to vote, to make laws and to uphold 
them.”” 

“Will you kindly state the extent of 
your experience as a teacher?” inquired a 
young gentleman who had been ostenta- 
tiously taking notes. 

“T’ve never had any experience.” 

“Ah, yes; no experience. And—your 
age, please?” 

“Twenty, next May. And please to 
remember that neither of these two facts 
which you are taking the trouble to jot 
down in your note-book has the slightest 

_ bearing on what I am saying.” 

Then Frank went on at great length, 
explaining his plan in detail, answering 
objections and holding his own against 
ridicule. 

“Well, old fellow,” said Elliott, as the 
company at last separated, “I for one am 
not so sure but that you are on the right 
trail. Go ahead and set up your free 
government. It will be a big thing if you 
succeed. ‘The Greenport Experiment!’ 
We'll be reading about it in the news- 
papers some day.’” : 

At nine o’clock the next Monday morning, 
sitting behind the teacher’s desk, Frank surveyed 
the citizens of his proposed republic. The school 
numbered about fifty pupils, ranging in age 
from ten years upward, and apparently it con- 
tained some elements that did not promise much 
for the cause of popular government. Some of 
the younger children could hardly be expected 
to grasp the full meaning of the experiment, 
and there were rather discouraging signs of 
frivolity among the older girls, 

Then there was a group of rough boys, some 
of them fully as large as Frank himself, whom 
he mentally connected with the late teacher’s 
resignation. One tall youth in particular, with 
big, restless black eyes, looked as if he would 
prefer to be the leader of a rebellion rather than 


his faith in his scheme to be shaken, and he put 
on his most cheerful smile as he called the 
school to order. 

“Young ladies and gentlemen,” he said, by 
way of introduction, ‘1 would like to ask you a 
question or two.” 

At this the pupils stared in gloomy anticipation 
of some test as to their proficiency in their 
studies. 

“TIow many of you are glad that you live in 
a republic rather than in a monarchy ?” 

Here was an easier question than had been 
expected, and at last every hand was raised, 
although the younger children, before committing 
themsélves, looked around to see what their 
elders were gving to do about it. 

“And now, how many of you would like to 
make this school a republic? Ah, I see you do 
not quite understand me. Let me explain.” 

Then Frank proceeded to unfold his plan in a 
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girls; but nothing else was quite so disturbing 
as the fixed gaze from the black eyes of the biz 
boy in the back seat. 

But when at last he came to the vital question, 
“Do you want to try this plan of making your 
own laws, choosing your own officers, and in 
short, having your own government?” every 
hand went up. 

The constitution which had been prepared 
beforehand for the new republic differed some 
what from any existing model. 

‘The president was to preside at all sessions 
of the school, attend to the carrying out of the 
Jaws and act as judge of the cuurt; and it 
was quite necessary that the teacher should be 
elected to this important position. But several 
other officers were provided for, and as thee 
were to be chosen each week, all of the older 
pupils at least might hope for preferment during 
the term. 

At any rate the constitution appeared to 
satisfy the citizens, and it was adopted without 
debate. A 

Then came the election of officers. By this 
time the ice was broken. The young folks had 
found that setting up a government was far 
more entertaining than simply attending schuul, 
and they entered into the various contests with 
great zeal. 

The election of president was practically 
unanimous, Mr. Benton receiving forty-six votes 
to one for Lucinda Cook, a stout, rosy-cheeked 
girl, who giggled convulsively when the result 
was announced. By noon an organization had 
been completed and an adjournment accomplishe«1 
in parliamentary form; and in the opinion of its 
founder, the new republic was successfully 
inaugurated. 

As Frank entered the schoolhouse that after- 
noon he came upon a group of boys in the entry, 
whose talk abruptly ceased as his presence 
became known. But he had plainly heard the 
words, “Just back me up every time, and we'll 
show him his little game won’t work; and 
he knew that the speaker was John Peters, 
the boy with the noticeable black eyes. 

Now John had shown great intelligence during 
the forenoon’s proceedings. He was evidently 
a leader, and Frank had strong hopes that in 
spite of his first impression to the contrary, 
John’s influence would prove to be on the side 
of law and order. This little speech in the 
entry was not reassuring, but then it might 
have referred to something quite foreign to 
school affairs. 

After the formalities of opening the afternoon 
session, the next thing in the order of business 
was the hearing of the various recitations. 
When the history class was called John Peters 
appeared as a prominent member, full of que 
tions and ready to argue at every point. 

“If Washington was born on the eleventh 
of February what makes them celebrate the 
twenty-second?” he demanded, in the course of 
the lesson. 

“That is a very good question,” said the 
teacher, “and I will try to make the matter 
clear.” 

But the attempted explanation which followed 
utterly failed to satisfy John, who interrupted 
constantly with such questions as, “Why isn't 
old style just as good as new?” “How shuuld 
anybody know the length of the year down toa 
fraction of a second?” “What business was it 
of Pope Gregory’s ?”’ 

When the discussion ended John was stil! 
clinging to his position that “when a man's 
born on the eleventh it seems foolish to call his 
birthday the twenty-second;” and the teacher 
realized that in the opinion of the school he had 
been beaten in the argument. 

But worse was to follow. When the time for 
the afternoon recess came John rose from his 
seat with mock solemnity. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “I move that we 
have a forty-minute recess to-day instead «f 
twenty.” 

“That is not a proper motion,’ said Frank, 
indignantly. 

“Don’t see why it isn’t a proper motion 
This skating won’t last always, and we can 
make up the lost time some stormy day.’’ 

As he spoke, John nudged his seatmate, wh) 
muttered, “Second the motion.’’ 

“And now,” continued John, “I think yo: 
ought to put it to vote.” 

“Very well, I will do so. But I ask every 
one who wants this experiment of ours to bea 
success to vote against the motion.” 

The vote resulted: In favor of the metic: 
fifteen ; opposed, thirty-two. But as the minorit. 
included the large boys, Frank felt that on this 
first test the victory for goud, free government 
was not complete. ‘This impression was strenzth- 
ened by the fact that John Peters and four other 
boys were missing when the school was calle] tu 
order after the recess, and did not appear fur the 
rest of the session. 

They were all present the next morning. 
however, looking as if nothing whatever had 
happened. 

When they were called to account for their 
conduct, John Peters, acting as spokesman, 
declined to make any explanations until a jury 
had been impaneled, as the constitution providel. 
So a jury of six was obtained by lot, and the 
boys were put on trial. 

The government case was 
the defence had very little to 
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after a brief retirement to the entry, retumed a 
yerdict of ‘not guilty.” 

On the instant John Peters rose, his black 
eyes gleaming wickedly. “Now that that is 
settled I suppose I can make a motion. This is 
the eleventh of February—George Washington’s 
birthday. Of course we have always celebrated 
the twenty-second, but there is no sense in that; 
besides, this year the twenty-second comes on 
Saturday, when there is no school anyway. So 
I move we adjourn right off and celebrate.” 

“Second the motion,” said several boys at 
once. 

“I shall not put that motion,” said Frank, 
sternly. 

“Then I will. I’m vice-president any way. 
Those in favor, hands up! Contrary-minded? 
It’s a vote; and we've adjourned.” 

So saying, John produced a tin horn from 
beneath his coat, gave a blast on it and started 
for the door. ‘The school followed, leaving 
Frank sitting at his desk, half-dazed, but realizing 
that his dream of a school republic was completely 
shattered. 

“Too bad, aint it, mister?” It was Tommy 
Atkins, a white-haired, honest-looking boy who 
thus interrupted Frank’s meditations ten minutes 
later. ‘I was on that jury, you know, and we 
ought to have brought those fellows in guilty. 
But they’d given out before school that unless 
they got clear they’d lick every boy on the jury. 
And they had it worked up beforehand about 
voting for a holiday. Gave some of the kids 
corn-balls to vote that way. Don’t let on that 
1 told you, will you?” 

“But what makes those boys so determined 
to spoil everything?” 

“Why, they say, John Peters does, that you 
aint big enough to run the school yourself, and 
you know it, and that’s why you sprung this 
new plan—Jjust to fool us into behaving ourselves. 
But I don’t think so, and I call it mean.” 

Frank thanked Tommy for his good-will, and 
after locking the schoolhouse door went to call 
on Doctor Kelsey, the chairman of the school 
committee. 

“Just as I should have expected,” said the 
doctor, after hearing the story. ‘And now, 
young man, the only course left is for you to go 
into that school to-morrow and just take charge. 
It will be no easy matter after the blunder 
you’ve made, and it will invulve thrashing those 
boys within the first half-hour. Do you think 
you can do it?” 

“I think that I could,” replied Frank, mod- 
estly, “but I hope it won’t come to that.” 

“In my judgment it will come to just that,” 
was the doctor's curt rejoinder, “or else there 
will be another vacancy before to-morrow noon.” 

As Frank was walking home after this inter- 
view he saw Tommy Atkins again. “Tommy,” 
he said, with a sudden inspiration, ‘will you do 
something for me and never tell I asked you?” 

Tommy assented readily, and it was probably 
in fulfilment of his promise that he rushed up 
that evening to a group of boys who were 
making a feeble attempt to celebrate. 

“You want to go down to the schoolhouse 
quick,” he shouted, “and see the master carry 
on. He’s got a light, and the 
blinds are shut, but you can 
peek through.” 

The school sat in perfect still- 
ness the next morning, when 
Frank announced that the ex- 
periment of free government 
was at an end. 

“The success of a republic,” 
he said, pleasantly, “depends on 
the wisdom and right intentions 
of those who compose it, and I 
am sorry to say that some of us 
were not quite ready for the test. 
And so, for the present, the 
control of this school must rest. 
with me. But if you will all do 
as nearly right as you can, you 
will find that after all you are 
Teally governing yourselves. And 
now I hope that we shall goon 
without any trouble, and have 
from now on a pleasant and 
profitable school.’”” 

Strange to say, this hope was 
fully realized. The pupils av- 
cepted the situation without a 
murmur, and before the end 
of the week it was conceded 
that Mr. Benton was the most popular and 
successful teacher ever known in Greenport. 

“How am I doing at school?” asked John 
Peters one evening, as he met his teacher on the 
street. 

“Splendidly,” was the reply. 

“Because I want to help you all I can. Iam 
sorry that some of us started in wrong. You 
see we thought at first that you were a kind of 
softy, but we know better now, I can tell 
you.” 

“How did you come to change your mind?” 
asked Frank, with a smile. 

“Well, I’ll tell you. Some of us boys were 
looking through the blinds that night when you 
were practising up in the schoolhouse. We saw 
you doing your tricks, whirling round those 
clubs and all the rest of it. And when you got 
to hitting that bag—right-handers and left- 
handers—I said to the fellows, ‘He isn't afraid 
of anybody in Greenport, man or boy.’ Say, do 
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you suppose if I studied hard I could ever get 
into college myself 2” 

“Certainly; and if you will try, I will help 
you all I can. And, John, do you really want 
todo me a favor? Because I have thought of 
something that would please me very much.” 

“T’ll do it, sure, whatever it is.” And so Mr. 
Benton was not much surprised on Friday 
morning to find on his desk a petition headed by 
John Peters and signed by every boy and girl in 
the school. 

The petition prayed, in substance, that they 
might have another celebration of Washington’s 
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birthday on Saturday, the twenty-second; the 
celebration to consist in attending school all day 
and meeting in the evening to form a debating 
society. 

The petition was granted, and the celebration 
took place in the manner set forth, to the aston- 
ishment of all Greenport. 

When Frank returned to college in the spring 
he admitted to his inquiring classmates that his 
republic had failed. “But,” said he, “we built 


upon its ruins as nice a little limited monarchy 
as the world ever saw.” 
F. E. C. Ropains, 


























CAPTAIN DREYFUS. 


As it is necessary to print the Companton somewhat 
, In advance of the date of publication, the article pub- 
lished below appears at # certain interval after the 
second conviction and the pardon of Captain Dreyfus, 
It is given here in order that readers may obtain a con- 
secutive view of this remarkable trial, which laid bare 
so much official corruption and incompetency, and 
which was finally brought to the illogical conclusion 
of convicting the accused “for the good of the army” 
and then setting him free for the sake of reason, 
humanity and justice. 


On the morning of January 6, 1895, three 
thousand Parisians gathered in the Square of 
|the Military School to witness the degradation 
| of an officer who had been declared guilty of 
‘ selling military secrets to a foreign government. 
A stalwart guardsman tore from the prisoner’s 
coat the insignia of rank and snapped the 





prisoner’s sword across his knee. Then the 
prisoner was marched around the square, as a 
final mark of disgrace, drums rolling to drown 
his cry, “You are degrading an innocent man! 
Long live France!” 

‘The man thus dishonored was Alfred Dreyfus, 
an Alsatian Jew, captain in the 14th regiment of 
artillery, and attached to the general staff—the 
only Jew who held a prominent place at the 
army headquarters. He had been a “star pupil” 
at the military school. He was talented, 
ambitious, perhaps a little conceited, and he did 
not put himself out to gain friends. Moreover, 
he had a rich father-in-law, and did not have to 
live on the beggarly salary allowed to officers in 

| the French army. 

In the minds of his associates, these were good 


reasons for hatred. They invited conspiracy. ; 


When a French spy found the famous border- 
jedi menworandam list—in a wastebasket at 
(the German embassy, Dreyfus’s office-mates 
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promptly affirmed that he was the writer of the 
document, which mentioned five items of secret 
information that had been treasonably trans- 
mitted to the Germans. 

Dreyfus was arrested, charged with its author- 
ship, on October 14, 1894, and kept in prison for 
two months, where he was constantly tormented 
to “confess” and tempted to admit guilt by 
committing suicide. 

In December the court martial took place. 
Lieutenant-Colonel du Paty de Clam, Colonel 
Henry and various experts testified that the 
bordereau was in Dreyfus’s handwriting; but 
other experts disagreed. The case against 
Dreyfus looked shaky. 

Then in secret session, without the knowledge 
of either the prisoner or his counsel, General 
Mercier, the minister of war, read the judges a 
simple sentence from a cipher letter that he 
sald had come into possession of the ministry. 
“Decidedly,” he quoted, “this scoundrel of a 
Dreyfus is becoming too exacting.’’ 

‘The minister of war, like some other witnesses, 
perjured himself. It has since been shown that 
the name “Dreyfus” did not occur in the letter 
he pretended to read, and that the letter was not 
even remotely connected with the alleged selling 
of army secrets to the Germans. 

But the perjury swayed the court martial, 
already influenced by the anti-Semite crusade 
which was then waging in France. Dreyfus 
was sentenced to military degradation and 
imprisonment for life. 

_ How the first part of the sentence was carried 
out has been briefly told. In February, 1895, 
forbidden even to bid farewell to his wife and 
children, Dreyfus was deported to the Ile du 
Diable,—“‘Devil’s Island,”"—a pestilential place 


off the coast of French Guiana; and here he; 
| tired to chase them, so the hunters dismounted, 


remained for more than four years, shut up ina 
high stockade that enclosed an iron hut, forbidden 
to speak, watched continually by armed guards, 
chained to his bed at night, not permitted even 
to receive his wife’s letters until they had been 
so rewritten, the order of the sentences so 
altered, as to make secret communication impos- 
sible. 

To a man of thirty-five, who had been rich, 
ambitious, happy in his family life, the years 
that stretched away before him might have 
seemed to promise worse things than death; but 
Dreyfus, it seems, did not despair. His wife 
believed in him and was working for him; and 
although he did not know it, an important step 
toward his vindication was taken in the spring 
of 1896, when Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart 


succeeded Colonel Sandherr at the head of the, 


French army’s “intelligence department,” the 
spy bureau. 

It was in May of 1896 that the same spy who 
had found the bordereau brought to Colonel 
Picquart fragments of a telegraph-card — the 
petit bleu—which had also been filched from 
the German embassy’s waste-basket. The card 
was addressed to Major Esterhazy, and its 
Message was 80 provocative of suspicion that 
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Colonel Picquart decided to look up that officer’s 
record. 

‘The result convinced him that Esterhazy was 
responsible for the bordereau and that Dreyfus, 
therefore, was innocent. 

Picquart’s idea was, that the military authori- 
ties themselves should revise the trial and clear 
Dreyfus; but he was promptly reminded of the 
“impossibility” of “throwing discredit’? upon 
General Mercier and the general staff of 1894, 
Generals de Boisdeffre and Gonse and their 
subordinates. When he persisted, he was sent 
on a dangerous mission in Tunis. He escaped 
with his life; but during his absence letters were 
forged to involve him in treasonable conspiracies, 
and on various charges, after he returned, he was 
imprisoned for nearly a year and finally retired 
from the army. 

Previous to Picquart’s dismissal, Esterhazy 
had been court-martialed for the authorship of 
the bordereau. He was acquitted; but two days 
after the farcical trial—it is fair to call it so, 
because Esterhazy has since confessed that he 
wrote the document—the novelist Zola reopened 
the whole case by publishing his historic letter, 
“‘J’aceuse.”” Scheurer-Kestner, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Senate, had already expressed a 
conviction of Dreyfus’s innocence. Zola was 
driven into exile, and two ministers fell, before 
the possibility of correction entered the official 
mind; but finally, in September last, the govern- 
ment submitted the case to the Court of 
Cassation, and that court decided that the 
Dreyfus trial was open to revision. 

The story of Dreyfus’s second court martial, 
at Rennes, beginning August 7th, is fresh in every 
reader’s memory. Maitre — Master— Labori, 
who had been the counsel for Zola, was most 
conspicuous on behalf of the prisoner; but 
Maitre Demange, Dreyfus’s counsel at his first 
trial, made the final plea. ‘These attorneys seem 
to have been powerless against the secret dossier 
—the bundle of war department papers concern- 
ing the case—and other influences. By a vote 
of five to two, the court martial found. Dreyfus 
guilty of treason and, thanks to “extenuating 
circumstances,” condemned him to ten years’ 
imprisonment. : 

‘To save the reputation of the general staff,— 
who, it is charged, knew that Esterhazy was a . 
traitor, but shielded him because he could convict 
them of wrongdoing,—Dreyfus was originally 
made a scapegoat. 

Not all the sins of his fellows were expiated 
by this means. The generals, with Mercier at 
their head, are shamed and discredited men; Du 
Paty de Clam has been “compulsorily retired ;” 
Esterhazy is an exile; Colonel Henry, who was 
induced to forge papers to be used against 
Dreyfus, “for the good of the army,” committed 
suicide. 

Granting that Dreyfus himself is not wholly a 
fascinating character, the honors of the case 
seem thus far to rest with those who have 
assisted him—the public men, the lawyers and 
journalists who have carried on and sustained 
his cause; Zola, who forsook his art to champion 
it at a desperate moment ; Picquart, who hazarded 
his career when he felt that truth demanded the 
sacrifice; and Madame Dreyfus, the brave and 
devoted woman who has never consented to 
believe that a good husband and a kind father 
could be a dishonest citizen. 


—-- —+149+—--_— 


A Buffalo Stampede. 


O beast on the continent could so excite a 
caravan, or a camp, as the American 
bison, in the days when he roamed the 
It was his momentum—mass multiplied 


N 


plains. 


i by velocity—which stirred up a regiment of 


soldiers or a band of hunters, ‘The Old Santa 
Fé ‘Trail’ narrates several instances in which a 
herd of buffaloes astonished old frontiersmen 
and veteran soldiers. 

During one of Fremont’s expeditions, two of 
his hunters, one mounted on a mule, the other 
on a horse, came in sight of a herd of buffalo, 
feeding on the prairie. 

‘The buffaloes were a mile distant, the mule 
was not fleet enough, and the horse was too 


and picketing their animals, approached the 
herd on foot. 

As they crept up, several old bulls raised their 
heads, gazed at the strange objects, gave a 
significant grunt, and turned as if on pivots. 

Instantly the whole herd was astir. The 
hunters saw several thousand buffaloes charging 
toward their riding animals. A small cloud of 
dust arose over the spot where horse and mule 
had been left—then the horizon shut the black, 
speeding mass from view. Horse, mule, trap- 
pings, saddles and bridles were never heard of 
again. 

One morning, in the summer of 1866, a portion 
of the Fifth United States Infantry, while on 
their way to New Mexico, halted on the prairie. 
They were eight hundred strong, and many of 
them were veterans of the Civil War. An 
ominous sound, like the muttering of distant 
thunder, startled them. 

Soon a scout came in and reported that an 
immense herd of buffalo was sweeping toward 
the camp. The roar heard by the soldiers was 
the rattling of the herd’s hoofs. Soon a black 
mass was seen bearing down, and behind it a 
cavalcade of pursuing Indians, five hundred 
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strong. They had maddened the buffalo, hoping 
to capture the train by stampeding the frightened 
animals and causing them to overrun the soldiers. 

Something caused the herd to open before it 
reached the soldiers. It passed in two columns, 
leaving the infantry, their wagons, mules and 





HEN Grace Winthrop first learned 
that her father’s income had sud- 
denly fallen off, that all the private 
and personal property of both 

parents must be sold in order that he 
might be able to pay his most pressing 
debts; and that, even after these sacri- 
fices, bankruptcy was still to be feared, 
she was stunned for a while by the shock. 

Then, being a good girl and a sensible one, she 

set about considering how she might help him. 

“Everything's going to come out all right, 
mother dear, I know it is,"’ she told her depressed 
mother cheerily, “‘and I’m going to do something 
myself toward making things go, although I 
really don’t know just what. But do tell me, 
How has it all come about? I always thought 
father was a rich man.” 

“So he was until a short time ago,” answered 
Mrs. Winthrop, sighing; “the has always been 
considered one of the successful business men of 
Chicago. But two years ago he lost heavily by 
a bank failure, then sume Western mines in 
which he was largely interested stopped yielding, 
and other losses have followed thick and fast. 
Now he will hardly be able to avoid failure, he 
tells me, and as to money for the household and 
the children—O Grace,’ Mrs. Winthrop broke 
down and clung to her daughter, weeping, “I 
really don't know what we are going to do.’” 

Grace tenderly wiped away the tears which 
her mother found it impossible to restrain, and 
tried bravely to encourage her. 

“I’m going to help you myself,’ she said, 
decidedly, “‘and I’m going to begin right away, 
too. I haven’t very much of an education as 
yet, and I’m not a genius, as you may perhaps 
have suspected, mother dear, but I’ve got a few 
brains in this noddle of mine, and I’m not going 
to fail for lack of courage. You’ll see what 
wonderful things I'll do, you dear little, poor 
little, tired little mother, if you’ll only wait a 
while.” 

Following out this train of thought, she 
borrowed from one of her uncles the money 
wherewith to pay her tuition fees at a neighbor- 
ing business college, and applied herself, with 
desperate energy, to learning stenography and 
typewriting. Six months later she left the 
college triumphantly, a well-qualified stenogra- 
pher, and at the end of the following week she 
proudly carried her first earnings home to her 
mother. 

Her skill with pencil and finger-tips was above 
the average, her whole heart in her work, and 
her salary commensurately good. Before long 
she had repaid her uncle the loan, and was ready 
to help her mother. 

Her joy in this was so great that even her 
father, daily becoming more taciturn and de- 
pressed beneath his growing cares and anxieties, 
smiled occasionally to see her, and the busy life 
of a down-town office seemed positively delight- 
ful to her eager spirit. 

She had been a “woman of business” for 
nearly a year before her joy was shadowed by 
any trial other than those connected with her 
father’s business troubles; then she was put to 
a crucial test. 

The position which she occupied was in the 
law offices of Brady, Stratton & Laughlin, and 
was, as the chief clerk had explained upon 
listening to her application for it, peculiar in 
some ways. 

“You will take dictation and transcribe letters | 
for the three members of the firm and for} 
myself," he told her gravely, “and as [ learn | 
that you have had no practical experience as yet, | 
let me give you a word of advice. Private | 
information, of a serious and important charac- 
ter, will doubtless come to your knowledge , 


occasionally in the pursuance of your duties; it | u 


must never be mentioned to any person, except 
the one who gave you the dictation, not even to 
members of the firm. A keen sense of business 
as well as personal honor is absolutely necessary 
to the stenographer who wishes to win success 
and the respect of her employers. 


“Now as to the details of your position,” he! i 








went on. “AIL difficulties, of whatever kind, 


must be referred to the author of the dictation in | 1" 


which they oceur, and in case of contlicting | 
demands upon your time preference must always 

be given to the work of Mr. Brady, the senior 

member of the firm. In regard to the mariner pf 

work,—do you know what this is?" 

He extended to her, as he spoke, a siuall, 
hollow cylinder of hardened, dark-colored wax, 
and sjuiled at her evident) ignorance of its 
purpose, | 

“Tt is the receiving ey linder of a graphophone,’”’ | 
he explained, kindly, “and it is used) for the 
recording of dictations spoken inte it, We have 
three of the instruments in the office, and Mr. 
Brady and Mr. Laughlin use them exclusively. 
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horses between, and not six hundred feet from 
either mass of the maddened beasts. 

When the savages saw that their tactics had 
failed, even their natural self-suppression failed | 
to prevent an exhibition of their rage. They 
rode off in sullen fury. 






Mr. Stratton and myself, on the contrary, prefer 
to dictate to the stenographer personally. You 
will transcribe letters dictated in both ways.” 

The mechanism and operation of the grapho- 
phone or recording machine was extremely 
simple, as Grace svon learned. Each day the 
two men who preferred this mode of 
dictation sat at ease, the mouthpiece 
raised to their lips, and filled the 
necessary cylinders with the matter 
to be transcribed. These cylinders 
were afterward transferred to her 
machine, and she, listening to the 
sounds transmitted through the ear- 
tubes, transcribed the letters upon the 
typewriter. She found in the grapho- 
phone dictations a welcome variation 
from the monotony of the ordinary or 
routine work with pencil and letter- 
book. 

The cylinders containing Mr. 
Laughlin’s dictations were usually 
brought to her desk by that gentleman 
himself, and she personally returned 
them to him when finished, for his 
inspection and signature. Mr. Brady, 
on the other hand, she rarely saw, 
save as he passed through the outer 
office twice aday. His cylinders were 
carried to her by the chief clerk, and 
the finished letters were afterward 
conveyed back to the head of the firm 
by the same means, returning to her 
hands, when signed and approved, for 
enveloping and stamping. If correc- 
tions or additions were necessary, the 
chief clerk gave her the necessary 
instructions. 

Mr. Brady, although invariably 
polite and pleasant in his morning 
greeting to his employés, was reported 
as greatly disliking any personal 
interecurse with them, and none of 
his subordinates, the chief clerk alone 
excepted, ever passed through the door 
which separated his private office 
from the large outer room. It was 
through this peculiarity of her prin- 
cipal employer that Grace Winthrop’s 
trying experience came to her. 

She sat on e morning busily occupied 
with the letters already dictated to 
her, when the chief clerk appeared at her side. 

“Mr, Brady wishes this letter written out 
immediately, Miss Winthrop,” he told her, 
hurriedly, handing her at the same time a fresh 
cylinder, “and I will take it in for signature just 
assoon as it is finished. Copy it as quick as 
possible, please,’’ and he hastened away to his 
own desk. 

Grace, exchanging the cylinders in her grapho- 
phone, fell to work upon the letter. Suddenly 


her cheeks paled, and she bit her Jower lip | 
‘The head partner’s letter ran thus: | 
| Certainly, certainly, 


nervously. 


Mr. Graham Taylor. Dear Sir: 
Concerning the case of Mr. Alfred E. Winthrop, 
and in regard to the matter of his Indebtedness 


to you, Tam reluctantly compelled to. advise | 





extreme and speedy measures. The entire re- 
maining capital of Mr. Winthrop is, 1 learn, at 
present confided to the care of the Great Northern 
Bank. I te information, absolutely confiden- 
ual and abl aysures me that the affairs of 
said bank in a very uncertain eondition, 
and that it may at any moment close its door 
Your sole chan herefore, of securing a 
payment from Mr. Winthrop is to obtain and 
his check upon the Great Northern Bank without 
delay. If he will not give you sucha check, or in 
ease the bank should be unable to meet this 
demand upon it, you mast either compel Mr. 
Winthrop immediately to assign in your favor, ot 
upon ana iT. thus. 













































forestalli y other creditors who ward 
put ine aiNSt his estate ction 
7 should be in tonto 
woth to-mert would be 

Sly to imperil the amount of your debt. 
eiting the on sity Of sending you such 
sant information, and reminding you that 
the nutter of the Dank must be regarded its 
invielably confidential, siaee toimiake sneh Knowl 
edge public would compel it almost inevitably, 
To close its doors, and Lt this ruin many 

people, Premiun, Yours tridy, 
SamMtnr E. Biapy, 


Listening with a breathless: horror, the aston. 
ished girl antomatically transcribed the letter te 
the very end. ‘Then she allowed her hands to 
rest idly upon the keys beneath them for a 
moment, and gave way to 











something like , 


despair. The “:\lfred E. Winthrop” mentioned 
was her own father, and the statements regard- 
ing his position were absolutely correct. 

‘The only circumstance with which Mr. Brady 
was not acquainted was the fact that Mr. 
Winthrop had already made other arrangements 
as to the payment of the debt mentioned. Only 
the night before, in discussing the matter with 
Grace and her mother, he had joyfully told them 
of the agreement for sale of some suburban real 
estate which would enable him to free himself 
from this, his largest liability. 

“*By the day after to-morrow that trouble will 
be off my hands,” he had said, thankfully. 
And now, to-day, disaster was overtaking him! 

The information concerning the Great North- 
ern Bank, distressing as it was, sank into 
insignificance in comparison with the prospect 
outlined by the other portions of the letter. 
Grace realized, with an aching heart, what the 
failure so long striven against and so greatly 
dreaded would mean to her father if forced 
upon him at this particular juncture. She 
turned sick with the thought of his unavailing 
efforts and bitter despair, and buried her face in 
her trembling hands. 


Then her good sense came to her aid. She 


was not free to share her new information with 
her father, and thus enable 


him to arrange 
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matters with Mr. Taylor, but she could tell Mr. 
Brady how matters stood and appeal to him for 
assistance. The next moment she was rapping 
at the door of his private office. 

Mr. Brady himself answered her timid knock, 
and his eyebrows rose in amazement at sight of 
her. Before the unyielding sternness of his gaze 
Grace felt her courage sinking. With a des- 
perate effort she blurted out a request to speak 
to him for a moment. 

“Speak to me!’’ exclaimed her employer in 
astonishment. “Speak to me! 
But not just now. [am 
Come again in half an hour 





bus 
or 





at present. 





Quivering with anxiety and disappointment, 
Grace went back to her desk and sat there idly, 
her eyes fixed alternately upon the fateful letter 
and Mr. Brady's door. Before the visitor who 
claimed his attention came through it, she was 
summoned to the office of the third partner of 
the firm, 

‘The moment. that his dictation was finished 
she flew back to her desk, and an exclamation 
of sharp) disappointinent escaped her. The 
letter to Mr. ‘Taylor, which she had intended to 
carry herself to Mr. Brady as 
he at liberty, was gone! A few minutes later 














the chief clerk, passing by on his way to 
luncheon, Jaid) it upon her desk—and it was 


signed! 





that it is sent off immediately,” he said, 
as she took it up mechanically. 

“Where is Mr. Brady!" she murmured, 

“Mr. Brady has left the ofice for an hour or 
two.” 

Before she could decide whether or not te tell 
the chief clerk of her dilemma, he, too, sed 
out into the hall entered: the ¢ and was 
heyond her ho A big tear fell upon the 
Ietter as Gir Dewan to fold it. 

ws she al it in its envelope a sudden 
temptation assailed her, How was it to be sent? 




















soon as he should | 
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had intended the office-boy to deliver it person- 
ally, but still, he had not said so. If she merely 
directed the boy to mail it, an hour or more 
must necessarily elapse before its delivery; Mr. 
Brady, in the meantime, might return. And 
since she knew that Mr. Taylor's payment was 
assured, what real difference would this slight 
delay make to him?—to any one? Resolutely 
stifling the voice of conscience, which persistently 
urged her to act in a different manner, she 
hastily affixed a stamp, sealed the letter, and 
rang the bell for the office-boy. 

Suddenly, just as he reached her side, a strong 
revulsion of feeling made her blush and tingle 
with shame, and she swiftly tore open the 
envelope containing the letter. The sense of 
having been very near to dishonor, of having all 
but betrayed a trust for personal ends, gave a 
nervous speed to her fingers, and the fresh 
envelope was directed in an incredibly short 
space of time. Then, sealing it hurriedly, she 
gave it to the boy, with directions to deliver it 
immediately, whispered a fervent, if inarticulate, 
prayer as she watched him carry it out of sight, 
and nervously fell to waiting for Mr. Brady. 

The clock struck one, and she realized that 
her time for luncheon was passing. Now came 
a new temptation, the recollection that a word 
from her, a half-veiled hint, even, would save her 
futher from the threatening danger. 
He, too, would be at luncheon now, 
and she knew the place where he 
always ate his noonday meal. What 
harm if she were to tell him what she 
knew ? 

With nervous haste she untied the 
strings of her black office apron. Mr. 
Brady had been gone more than an 
hour; that letter would be delivered 
by this time; a little longer and she 
would be too late. She would throw 
her scruples to the winds and save her 
father at all hazards. 

And yet, after all, conscience came 
out a victor in the strugle. When 
Mr. Brady passed through the outer 
office an hour later she was clicking 
the keys of the typewriter as if her 
very life depended upon the speed 
with which she disposed of her work, 
and not a thought of anything else 
troubled her. But she was at his door 
almost before it closed behind him, 
and he opened it again to find her 
there, pale, shivering, and hardly able 
to speak. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, kindly. “You 
wanted to speak with me, I believe. 
Well, come in, come in. What is it? 
Can I do anything for you?” 

The unexpected kindness of his 
manner upset poor Grace’s composure 
entirely. Her lips quivered, and it 
was only by a-mighty effort that she 
kept back the tears which rose to her 
eyes. Mr. Brady, gravely handing 
her a chair, looked at her curiously. 

“Are you in trouble?’ he asked, 
quietly. ‘‘Suppose you tell me about 
it.” 

And Grace, crying openly now, 
sobbed out her story. The lawyer 
listened with his habitual impassive 
attention. When she ceased speaking. 
she looked up to find his keen eyes 
fixed immovably upon her face. 

“Your name is Winthrop, you say, and the 
man concerning whom I wrote that letter is your 
father,’ he remarked, quietly, still holding her 
with that searching gaze. ‘tre you sure that 
he has other means of settling Mr. ‘Taylor's 
account ?"” 

“Yes, sir,” breathed Grace, eagerly, “I know 
hehas. He was going to pay it to-morrow, and 
now—” Again the tears overcame her, and Mr. 
Brady frowned slightly. 

“Drink this,” he commanded, a trifle sternly, 
| handing her a glass of ice-water [rom the big 
cooler in the corner of the office, “‘and stop 
erying. There,’ as she partially regained con- 
trol of herself, “that’s better. Now let me 
understand this matter a little more thoroughly. 
Did you understand the consequences of that 
letter when you sent it?” 

He nodded gravely in reply to her earnest 
response of “Yes, sir,’ and pressed another 
question home. 

“Then why did you not delay the letter until 
I returned, or slip out and warn your father?” 
jhe asked with seeming carelessness; but he 
| smiled approvingly at her reply. 

“I did think of both things,” answered Grace, 
blushing vividly at the recollection; ‘“but—I 
knew it wouldn’t be right.” 

Mr. Brady left his seat and the office s 
quickly that she feared that he was angry with 
her for this admission, but when he returned a 
few moments later, he smiled kindly down upon 
her anxious face. 

“It's all right, my dear,” he assured her, with 
an unwonted familiarity which caused the chief 
clerk, entering behind him, to stare in astonish- 
ment. all right, I’m glad to tell you. Mr. 
| Taylor has been out of the otlice all the morning, 
as I learn over the telephone, and has not yet 
| received the letter. Pending my investigation 
:of what you have told me, 1 have direeted his 
clerk to tell him to wait further advice from 

















She knew by the chief clerk's manner that he |aneé»so that your father, if what you tell me is 
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true, is in no danger of beiN Pushed to the wall 
just now. 

“Mr. Laughlin,” turning to this gentleman, 
who at the moment came to the door of the 
office, “let me introduce you to Miss Winthrop. 
Not as our stenographer; in that capacity I 
expect you know her far better than I do, since 
this is the first time that I have spoken to her, 
but as an honorable young woman who preferred 
family disaster to the wrongful use of informa- 
tion acquired during the pursuance of her duties 
in our office. Iam glad to make her acquaint- 
ance,” and he shook the blushing Grace, weak 
and trembling with the sudden change of feeling, 
warmly by the hand. 

Then, with an abrupt transition from the 
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fatherly friend of the last few minutes to the 
stately man of business whom she had always 
known heretofore, he handed her, with a courtly 
bow, another cylinder from the rack above his 
desk, and she felt herself dismissed. And that 
afternoon the typewriter fairly seemed to sing, 
so happy was she. 

It is pleasant to announce that this experience, 
the most trying one which ever came to the girl 
who met it so bravely, proved to be but the 
forerunner of happier times. The bank did not 
fail, after all, and Mr. Winthrop eventually 
recovered both his business stability and also 
sufficient of his former wealth to ensure the 
comfortable up-bringing of his younger children 
and a peaceful conclusion to his business career. 








(Translation of the above Hittite inscription found at Babylon: “Tarako, King of the Moschi, dwelling in 
the city of Sarara, brings to Esarhaddon, the successor of the mighty King of Assyria, 


Sennacherib, two stone 


bowls containing Just manehs of really pure allver, to hold Sennacherib in memory.”") 


N 1804 I was in eastern Asia Minor, along 
| the upper waters of the Euphrates, looking 
for Hittite remains. At Constantinople I 
had been unable to secure from the Turkish 
government a firman, or permit authorizing me 
to excavate for inscriptions or relics, nor would 
they allow me to copy any inscriptions or bring 
out of the country anything that I might find. 

His Excellency Rifaat Pasha, the Minister of 
the Interior, said, when permission was asked 
to copy inscriptions, “Jt would be foolish 
for us to permit you thus to do, for those 
inscriptions tell where treasures are buried. 
You read the inscriptions, and then you will 
manage secretly to dig up the treasures and 
carry them away.” 

I replied, “No inscriptions have ever been 
found which speak of buried wealth, and 
there is no reason to believe that those in 
Armenia are of that nature.” 

“Of course,” replied his excellency, ‘the 
finder of such inscriptions will never let any 
one else know about it.’’ 

“But,” said 1, “all inscriptions were 
written in the language of the people at that 
time. It would be unreasonable to expect 
an ancient king to bury his gold, silver and 
jewels, and then write on the face of the 
cliff what he had done and where he had 
done it.” 

The final reply was, “Your anxiety for 
those inscriptions shows conclusively that 
they are valuable, and we propose to keep 
them for ourselves.” 

I decided not to allow any little trifle like 
this to turn me back, so I secured my péss- 
port to travel in the interior of the country, 
and entered from the southern shore of the 
Black Sea. 

I proceeded by horse from Samsun to 
Malatia, a journey of fifteen hard days; 
thence to the city of Kharput, where there isa 
colony of American missionaries and a large 
mission college. With an introduction from the 
missionaries, I went eventually to a place called 
Charmish, a ruin of great age, situated in a part 
of the country that was under the contrul of a 
most powerful and unscrupulous Koordish bey, 
who lived at some distance from the ruins, 
although his men occupied all of the region round 
about. If he gave permission for me and my 
party of two Europeans, three servants and an 
interpreter to remain in his dominivns, well; 
but if he refused, there was no way but to get 
out by the shortest route. 

To reach the place from Kharput, a mountain- 
ous journey of three days was necessary. I 
took as a present to the bey a gold watch, a 
thermometer, and a five-pound box of American 
mixed candies. The missionaries assured me 
that that was enough to secure me a respectful 
hearing, at least. 

When our letters of credit were converted into 
gold, I had one hundred and thirty-four liras, or 
about five hundred and ninety dollars. My 
associate, Frank, and myself had the buttons all 
taken from our clothes, and in the place of each 
one was sewn a gold lira covered with a dark, 
strong cloth. We had also false soles fitted into 
our heavy riding boots, and between these and 
the true sole we carried thirty-two liras each. 
This left us only about thirty liras in loose 
money, after paying our bills at Kharput. In 
case robbers seized us, they would find little 
money in sight. 

We met with no marked adventures, and at 
the end of three days found ourselves dismount- 
ing at the castle of the Koord, Hazru Bey. It 
was a veritable castle, built mostly of stone, with 
heavy doors and high battlements, and filled 
with dark and mysterfous passages. There were 
no windows opening outside of the courtyard, 
which was itself surrounded by the various 
departments of the castle. We boldly rode into 
the castle gate without announcement. Some 
twenty rough, silent men, each armed with a 
dirk and a flint-lock pistol, arose as we entered. 





Rifles hung on the wall, and heavy battle-clubs 
were conveniently at hand. No one made any 
move to assist us. I asked my interpreter to 
extend my salutations, and ask if J could see his 
excellency the bey. 

A man, without replying, disappeared. In a 
few moments he returned and motioned to me to 
follow. I told the interpreter to come with me. 
About half of the men followed us, and the 








paras, or ten cents, a day. Every gang of five 
had an overseer, to whom we gave three and 
one-half piasters, or fourteen cents, a day; and 
over the overseers was a chief excavator, who 
drew the princely sum of five piasters, or twenty 
cents, a day. Each man provided his own food 
and lodging. 

After eleven days of hard work we began to 
uncover some of the large stones which corre- 
sponded to those that still formed a part of the 
standing wall. I was confident that we should 
here find an inscription extensive enough to 
furnish data that would help scholars materially 
to decipher all Hittite inscriptions. 

On the morning of the twelfth day, as the men 
went to work at sunrise, I mounted my horse 
for a four hours’ ride across a narrow plain and 
up the mountain on the opposite side. My 
object was to get the exercise, and also tu be on 
the lookout for other traces of antiquities. I 
had covered the most of a circle of twelve miles 
from our abiding-place during our two weeks’ 
stay. 

Upon my return, as I approached the camp, I 
saw that something unusual had happened. The 
laborers had stopped work. Some were in 
attendance upon a company of men who had 
arrived since my departure, while the rest were 
idly looking on. 

A servant took my horse as I dismounted, and 
I started toward my tent, for I saw by the empty 
saddles that guests were there. It was clear 
that they were men of distinction by the atten- 
tion they were receiving. My young companion 
and general manager of the excavating hastily 
came out to meet me, and turned me aside to 
the servants’ tent. I saw at once that he was 
agitated, if not alarmed. His face was pale and 
his hand trembled as it Jay upon my arm. 

When we were inside the tent, he said: “We 


‘(HE MOTIONED ME, BY A BROAD SWEEP OF HIS HAND, TO A SEAT.” 


rest remained to watch the servants and my 
companion. és 

We passed up a long flight of stone steps 
which led into a large hall, or court, one side of 
which opened upon the roof of some of the lower 
rooms. Doors opened from this upper court in 
different directions. My escort opened one of 
these doors and stepped aside for me and my 
interpreter to enter. We boldly proceeded and 
saw, in the dim light of the interior, seated upon 
a silk-covered divan at the opposite end of the 
long room, a man of powerful build. 

With a low bow he motioned me, by a broad 
sweep of his hand, to a seat upon the opposite 
end of the divan. When I was seated he 
silently motioned the interpreter to a seat below. 
When we were seated, he laid his hand upon 
his breast and bent forward until his forehead 
nearly touched the silken covering of the divan; 
then he slowly raised himself and said, “You 
are welcome.” 

I then produced the letter from the mission- 
aries, which was written in official Turkish. 
He carefully read it, bowed more profoundly 
than before, and said, ‘‘A thousand welcomes! 
All that I possess is yours. My castle is your 
home, and I am your humble servant, eager to 
obey your commands!”” 

We were royally entertained and feasted that 
night, and at about noon the following day we 
set out, under a powerful mounted escort, for the 
ruined city. It was a journey of about eleven 
hours. We spent a night on the way at a large 
village, where the entire town turned out to do 
us honor. 

After a few days’ investigation in the ruins, 
we began an excavation intended to lay bare 
certain inscriptions which we found reason to 
believe were concealed by the ground. By 
careful calculation we estimated that thirty men 
might do the work within three weeks. ‘The 
men were supplied only with rude picks, iron 
bars and heavy shovels, and in the place of 
wheelbarrows only coarse sacks in which the 
earth was carried out upon their backs, 

We paid the common workmen one hundred 


|instructions regarding our excavating? 





must leave here at once, without knowing what 
is on those stones we are uncovering.” 

I said: “Don’t talk in that way. 
what has happened.” 

He replied: “You know that Hazru Bey is 
the absolute ruler of all this country. Every 
man, woman and child belongs to him, and they 
all obey his slightest command. We are here 
by his sufferance. At a word from him we 
should be killed.” 

“There is no fear of that,” said 1, “for he 
accepted my presents, and no Koord will accept 
a present from a man and then strike him.”’ 

“I do not fear violence,” suid Frank; “but 
without that our plans can be easily thwarted. 
At a word from their bey, not a man would doa 
stroke of work for us or furnish us a particle of 
food for ourselves or our bosses. We may retire 
with colors flying, but retire we must.” 

“But what are you talking about?” asked I. 
“Is not everything guing on all right?” 

“No, it is not going all right,” said he. “You 
remember the private secretary of the bey, who 
wrote the letter to the missionaries in response 
to your introduction, and to whom the bey gave 
He 
seemed to be the home and foreign secretary to 
execute the will of his chief.” 

I remembered that functionary well. 

“That fellow is here,” continued Prank, “and 
what do you suppose he wants? He has a 
document from the bey addressed to you, written 
in Arabic; the bey’s seal is at the bottom. It is 
full of expressions of affection for you, but it 
asks in the politest possible terms for a loan of 
four hundred liras for a few days.” 

It was clear at once that the bey had come to 
the conclusion that-we were accumulating large 
wealth in some way, but how, he could not tell. 
Our introduction to him, and the presents he had 
accepted from us, would preclude any possibility 
of his demanding money from us directly, but 
there was no breach of hospitality in asking a 
loan from a guest. We were his guests and 
presumably were making a fortune out of it. 


Tell me 











If s 
he could negotiate a loan, he might forget to pay | 
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it, and his Koordish honor would remain intact. 

Our entire assets did not amount tomuch more 
than one-quarter of the amount asked. To give 
less than was asked, or to refuse to give at all, 
would certainly end our career of excavating at 
once. We could not give, and to decline so to 
do was to make our entire expedition a failure 
when success seemed 80 near. 

Suddenly a thought struck me. 1 said to 
Frank: “Bring me the document and call the 
interpreter.” 1 examined the writing and the 
seal. It was undoubtedly genuine. My defence 
was decided upon. I understood enough Turkish 
to carry on conversation, and I knew the secre 
tary of the bey was familiar with that language. 

I strode into my tent with my riding boots and 
spurs on, and with my heavy whip in my hand. 
The secretary sat in state with quite a retinue 
of attendants who had accompanied him on this 
errand. Without observing any of the ordinary 
forms of politeness, I asked, while standing. 
holding out the paper: “Who presents this docu- 
ment to me?” 

The secretary bowed obsequiously, and replied, 
“The honor was conferred upon me: by his 
excellency, Hazru Bey.”” 

1 lifted my whip as if to strike him with the 
loaded handle, and with as much force and show 
of violence as I could command, said: “You are 
worse than a dog and a thief! You are attempt- 
ing to rob a noble master of that which he values 
more than gold. You are trying to steal from 
him that honor for which I esteem him. You 
are trying to make out that the great and wealthy 
Hazru Bey, who possesses more land than a 
horse can go around in a season, and more 
villages than a man can enumerate, is a beggar, 
and in need of a paltry four-hundred liras loan! 
You know, and 1 know, that he has gold unlim- 
ited, and would scorn to ask the loan of a para 

from a poor foreign scholar.” 

I had worked myself up into an apparent 
state of great excitement at this point. 1 
saw that the secretary was astounded, while 
his retinue of followers seemed paralyzed. 

Tuming to the followers, I asked: “Has 
your master lost his great wealth which has 
given him a name all over this empire? Is 
he a beggar?” 

I secured what I was after. “No! no! 
no!”’ came from every one. Even the secre- 
tary himself joined in the protest. 

Then turning to the secretary, I said: 
“You have written this letter. It is in your 
own haadwriting, and when your master 
was asleep you have taken his seal from his 
girdle and stamped it upon the document. 
You wanted the money for yourself, and in 
order to secure it, are ready to sacrifice your 
master!” 

The poor fellow, trembling with fear. 
begged me to hand him back the document. 
He put it in his bosom and asked leave to 
depart. 1 permitted him to do so. 

The work was uninterrupted, and within 
ten days I had copies of fourteen beautifully 
preserved inscriptions which were worth far 
more than they had cost of money and effort. 

A Koord told the interpreter as we were 
leaving that I had made a great mistake in 
supposing that the private secretary had 
written that letter on his own account, 

asking for a loan of four hundred liras. He 
said if I had not paid such high compliments 
to the bey in my charges, we would have been 
compelled to leave the bey’s domains; but that 
was impossible after what I had said about him. 

‘We met a most cordial reception when we paid 
our respects to the bey for the kindness shown 
us. I presented him with a watch-chain and 
compass. The secretary was invisible. The 
bey remarked that he hoped I was not annoyed 
by the incident, and stated that the guilty party 
had been severely punished. 

I said: “I hope you spared his life?” 

“Yes,”’ said he, “1 have done so hitherto, bat 
if you wish it, 1 will behead him.” 

I begged that he be spared further punishment. 
I knew that while we were talking, the secretary 
was in an adjoining apartment, holding a court 
of his own, secortd only to the bey. I also knew 
that he had not been punished in any way, 
except by my tongue-lashing; so no harm was 
done, and I got my inscriptions and had money 
enough left to take us back to Constantinople. 


or 


Tur LoneEst Swim.—Going with the tide, 
in the Thames River, Capt. Matthew Webb once 
swam a distance of forty miles in nine hours 
and fifty-seven minutes. Montague A. Holbein, 
an English “long-distance cyclist,’’ recently 
swam three miles farther, although he made no 
such time record. 

Taking the water at Blackwall Pier in the 
early morning, says the London Chronicle, 
Holbein went down the river on a strong ebb, 
which ran until he had progressed two miles 
beyond Gravesend. ‘Turning then with the tide, 
he came back on the flood to Blackwall. He 
failed to reach the pier by a mile, owing to the 
tide failing him, and he left the water quite fresh 
and strong, willing, had his friends so advised. 
to turn again and complete fifty miles. 

"The distance he had thus covered—forty-three 
miles, which he swan in twelve hours, twenty- 
ven. minutes, forty-two and three-fourths 
seconds—is the greatest ever known to have 
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been covered by a swimmer, although it has 
been assumed that Matthew Webb, when he 
crossed the Channel, must have been borne 
almost as far by the changing tides. 

Holbein swims with a slow but powerful 
stroke, half side, half back; he progresses at an 
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even pace, and never seems to tire. He has 
done some marvellous feats on the bicycle, and 
was at one time an excellent cross-country runner 
and distance walker, but this swim is certainly 
to be reckoned as his most remarkable achieve- 
ment in the matter of endurance. 




















HOW NEW ORLEANS WAS SAVED. 


® By Sinton Ress ® 








OW you must know that I, John Fair- | sword from a table where it had been left in the 


bank, was an artillery captain under 

General Jackson in December, 1814. 
‘That was the time when General Jackson came 
to New Orleans to save a city which was scarcely 
less frightened than Washington had been before 
the British burned it; for fifty of the best ships 
of war of his Britannic 
Majesty were standing 
toward the city. They 
were bringing English 
soldiers, who were mostly 
veterans of the wars 
fought in Europe against 
Napoleon; men who had 
defied defeat; who were 
officered by men of 
strategy and experience. 
‘These soldiers had seen 
us run at Bladensburg, 
and had burned the city 
of Washington, as you 
know, and they despised 
us, 

“DM’sieur, General 
Jackson will save us,” 
said mademoiselle, who 
was the prettiest girl I, 
or any other man, ever 
saw. Mademoiselle Marie 
de Maur, the daughter of 
a titled émigré, Comte 
de Maur, had but a slight- 
ing opinion of me—a 
simple New England gen- 
tleman, a captain of the 
poor American artillery, 
as I have said. 

“And you’ll fight now, 
Captain John,” she went 
on. 

“What will you care?” 
said I, no doubt showing 
her too much of my 





feeling. 
"“You’ll fight because 
you are a man—not 


because a little gir) down 
here cares or not.” She 
spoke very good English, 
you know. And she 
stamped her foot, and her 
eyes flashed, and I was 
jealous of a hundred fine 
young Louisianians: 

Now one day shortly 
after this I was on leave, 
visiting my friend, Major Valleré, at his planta- 
tion; and I was there for no other reason in the 
world than that the Comte de Maur’s plantation 
was near by. I had not been singed enough by 
the fire. And we were talking, after breakfast, 
—the two Vallerés and I, John Fairbank,—of 
how weak our defences were, with nothing at 
the Balise, and only the poor little fort of Petites 
Coquilles. 

We were rather gloomy, I can assure you, ' 
when the little, thin mulatto butler entered, 
trembling like an aspen. “The English!’ he} 
said. “The English!” 

We had hardly risen before we heard them; 
they had stolen a march on us. Some negro 
fishermen had shown them the unused bayou, 
and here they were, a few miles below the city. 
‘Thinking of that, I remember we were desperate, 
and I know Major Valleré looked about like a 
hunted fox. Imagine the scene, if you can, of 
that December day, 1814! 

The English officer who entered was very 
courteous, and a fine young fellow, at that. He 
was sorry, but he must shut us up, for we 
wouldn’t give our paroles. We were thinking ! 
of how General Jackson had said that he would | 
give these Britishers a good battle; and now | 
this surprise might take away his chance. | 

“Yet we're obliged,” said the elder Valleré, | 
bowing, as only a gentleman of that family could, | | 
“for your offer of paroles,” 

The English lieutenant bowed back as cour- | 
teously. Up-stairs they took us, in their hurry; | 
and the major and I were put in one room 
together, for the moment, I fancy. We should 
be separated when they had time, which would 
be presently. The door closed; we could hear 
the sentinel outside: that was all. 

“Well?” said Valleré. 

“Well?” said 1. 

“I was thinking of the city,” said he. 

““We'd better act while there's. confusion,” 
said I. 

Suddenly he leaned forward, and picked his | 








; 1 have said 1 have no French blood. 


hurry of our capture. ‘I’m going to jump from 
the window before they think of it,” said he. 

“It’s too high by half,” said I. 

“What’s my neck?” 

“Eh, or mine?” said I, catching his fine 
French enthusiasm in my cooler head. 


it might lead. Yet at last it seemed they had 
lost the trail. 

1am no Louisianian ; | didn’t know at all the 
woodcraft of that broken land, while Valleré 
knew it all. But to be sure, I had to go some- 
where. So | followed that path; and after a 
half-hour, although I heard voices and shouts, 1 
saw no one; and then the path opened on a 
| great house. 

I knew it, my friends; the house the Comte | 
de Maur had bought; the plantation where I 
brought my heart-beats to the little Marie de 
Maur. And then again I heard the pursuit, 
close behind. I knew they would have me; 
while to my dismay, on looking out, 1 saw the 
caps of some of their jack-tars on the road 
| beyond. 

Now the servants of the place had rushed out, 
eager and fearful. ‘The comte himself was 
shouting strange French words from his front 
door. A midshipman, hat in hand, was ap- 
proaching him. 

T looked about; [ can tell you, 1 looked about. 
} saw how the shrubbery grew up close and 











‘THE LINEN WAS PULLED AWAY, FOR WHICH I WAS,GLAD ENOUGH, YOU MAY BELIEVE." 


He was peering out of the window. ‘“Ihere’s 
my setter,’’ said he. 

It was an odd remark in the light of what 
follows, which 1 will tell you about. ‘The dog 
was a fine animal of his kind, and I love dogs as 
well as another man. 

“In the confusion? Will you dare?” said he, 
turning to me. “But we must get word to our 
general.” 

“Let me go first,’ said I, but not so eagerly— 
I was 
peering out, too, at the soldiers—at a bare-legged 
Highlander. 

“Au revoir!” said my French gentleman; 
and the window was wide, and he was through 
it, brandishing the sword, and was down on 
them like a thunderbolt of .Jove. I thought he 
might break a Jeg, or his neck. He did nothing 
of the kind, but landed straight, and was running 
and rushing and waving the sword; and there 
was a rattle of musketry—and I saw them ina 
red, waving line at his heels. 

But I had small time to reflect. 
under the window was clear. 


The space 


“Now's my time!” said I, muttering some | 


words I had learned at my mother’s knee; and 
T was over the sill and dropped. I did not jump, 
as he did; and I landed plump on a stout officer 


who happened to rush out of the door at that | 


moment. He cane down with a thud—but I 


|; was up and away in the opposite direction from | 


the major. 

Some of them were after me ina tick of the 
clock. I felt the bullets about my ears, as I did 
at Lundy’s Lane. I didn't expect to get clear. 
But two of us were running; and even if I 


didn't know the lay of the land, I might have a | 


chance. 


1 dashed down into the thick shrubs; I 


serunbled and sank in morasses; I heard voices , 
which seemed to die, which again ; 


here, there, 


gained force. I stumbled and fell on my face; 


-and then at length I found myself on a little 


path. I had no more notion than a baby where 


shadowed a house, like that of the servants’, 
quarters on those plantations. 1 edged up to it, 
and saw an open window. Out of a window I 
had come; into a window I would go. In a 
brief glance I saw a fat negro woman standing | 
arms akimbo, looking out on the King of Eng. | 
land’s men. 

T leaped in. She turned about, as if I were a 
ghost. I thought she would cry out. As aan 
actual fact, she did nothing of the kind. She | 
was quick-witted, that old soul. Quickly I: 
explained. In her dialect, half French, half, 
English, she saw a way, and taking some soiled | 
linen frum a basket, motioned me in, 

You may believe I understood. Down I 
went into that basket, and a clean sheet was 
thrown over me, with the soiled linen on top of 
| that. 
| Presently I heard a gruff voice. My friend | 

grunted as if she didn’t understand English. 
She was a wonderful person, | can assure you. 

“Not here, eh ?”” 

A sword-point touched my shins, and poked 
down there till I thought I should ery out: but | 
I didn't, as was lucky, for the owner of the 
sword moved away, and the door shut. 

I lay there half-smothered till I could stand it | 
no longer, and then I stretched my head up, and : 
the first sight I saw was the little mademviselle. | 
:T wasn’t a prepossessing sight. Imagine the! 
situation yourself! 

“Monsieur the captain,” said she, with spark- | 
ling eyes. 

“Begging your pardon,” said 1, as I best could. 

“TL had no notion you were the man Celeste 
hid,” she said, with laughter. 

“Or else you would have given me up?” said 
I, much piqued. “Where are they ?”* 

' “They have gone, taking a!l the men and my 
father. 1 didn’t have to use my dagger. ‘They 
were very courteous. 

The dagger was a little trinket at her belt. | 
Every lady of the city and the countryside wore { 
one that week, 1 dare say thinking that their: 









'*©Yankee Doodle”? “La Marseillaise.* 
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pretty selves might have to fight the English. 
For gossip had it there had been a toast on 
Admiral Cochrane’s ship, ‘Beauty and Booty.’’ 

“I will sing ‘Yankee Doodle’ or the ‘Mar- 
seillaise,’ if I can get away—to New Orleans,” 
said I, impatiently. 

“You must get there,” said she, sobering. 
“You must let them know. They’ve taken all 
our men with them.” 

For a moment she stood there reflecting, and 
then taking a step nearer, she said, “You shall 
go back into the basket.” 

“Well?” said I. 

“And Celeste and another woman shall carry 
you—as if you were —” 

“Old clothes,” said I. 

“No, a charming, brave gentleman,” said 
mademoiselle, clapping her hands; and really it 
was the vainest moment of my life. 

“That’s good of you,” said I. 
follows?” 

“They will take you to a place in the bayou 
where there’s a skiff. Keep through the passage 
to the right, and you will reach the river near 
the city.” 

“1 will try it,” said I, 
Betting back into the 
basket, where | stood for 
a moment lovking at her. 
“You are a brave lady, 
madenwiselle."" 1 knew 
there was more in my 
eyes than just what those 
words conveyed. 

“And you, I have said, 
a brave gentleman.” 

“No more?” said I. 
“No more than that to 
you?” 

“Yes,” said she, and 
her eyes were downcast 
and her face crimson. 
“If you reach General 
Jackson, I’ll marry you 
—if you want to ask me 
again.” 

[ sprang out of my 
basket toward her, but 
she pushed me back. 
“Our love-making is not 
so important.” 

“As New Orleans?” 
said I. “Now I don’t 
know about that.” 

“Besides, it is only on 
the condition that you get 
there,’”’ said she. 

Back and down into the 
basket I went, without so 
much as another word. 
She threw the sheet and 
the linen over me again. 

“God help you, dear,’ 
she said, and her tone 
made my predicament 
even worth while. 

“Celeste?”’ she called. 

Presently there was a 
heavy tread and an 
explanation in Creole 
French. I wondered if 
they would be able tu 
carry such a burden as I. 
But fortunately I was 
slight then, and Celeste 
not of a heavenly build, like her name. For the 





“But what 


, two negro women, big and heavy, carried me 


easily. Once a sentinel challenged; my heart 
went into my mouth. But the fellow became 
satistied with the women’s answers. Then after 
some jolts, we stopped. 

‘The linen was pulled away, for which I was 
glad enough, you may believe. My eyes were 
open on a sunny place on the fat, complacent 
negress and her heavy-featured companion. The 
' shrubs were thick where we stood; and in the 
shadow of the bank was a skiff, the oars across 
the seat. 

My two carriers went down to the water's 
edge, almost nonchalantly, as if I didn’t exist; 
and then they began to shout a high, dolorous 
melody, with the intention of drowning the 
splashing sound from the vars of the skiff. As 
1 took my place J saw the smallness of the 
chance. But again Valleré’s quick action fired 
my spirit, as it had in the leap from the 
window. 

Yes, I was in the skiff. I was paddling very 
carefully under the bank. The water in the 
bayous was high then; there were little unused 
channels I could take, and as it chanced I knew 
those waters from my visits to the De Maurs. 1 
had rowed there with mademoiselle many a time, 
and her talk now rang in my ears—her promise. 
And then I thought of the good Valler’. Had 
he been shot or taken? 

But I must not tell you of all I thought and 
fancied ; of how I saw some redcoats and avoided 
them. It would make a story altogether tou 
long. You know that I reached the city, and 
the cathedral bell was tolling, and the air was 
filled with shouts and songs. You could hear 

“La 
Chant du Depart,” altogether, a medley of airs, 
of tongues. And then I knew my friend, Major 
Valleré, was safe. 

Into the streets, out of all sorts of lodgings. 
were running that motley army, some in dandified 
clothes, some in buckskins, some our regulars, 
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some Lafitte’s swaggering pirate gentry. Ah, 
there never was such @ SCené—save that when 
the city went mad after the battle! And bright 
eyes watched and tender voices cheered, which 
made me think of mademoiselle. 

Presently I found Valleré. Tears were in this 
brave gentleman’s eyes as he told me how he had 
hid in a cypress, covered by the moss, and how 
his dog had followed him, and had whined there 
at the foot of the tree. 

He hated to do it, but New Orleans must be 
saved. He descended from his perch, and killed 
the dog—not the least sacrifice made for the 
country in those days. Then, reascending his 
cypress, he stayed hidden there until it was safe 
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to tuke his way, and he had succeeded in 
reaching the city sooner than I. 

And what followed? Ah, my friends, the 
great battle, when those splendid Englishmen— 
as brave men as ever lived—were mowed down 

| like a scarlet-topped meadow by the scythe! 

| And the pity and the uselessness of it, when, 

‘if we had known, the treaty had been signed, 

| peace already had been made! 

| Did mademoiselle keep her promise? Well, 
you may believe I made her keep it. Of the 
events following my strange adventure, the 

| chiefest for me indeed was not the battle, but 

| just my meeting with madenwiselle. 





AST summer Fred Brown’s father sent him 
to St. Pierre, partly for a holiday, and 
partly to see some people in the way of 

business. So off he started in the little steamer 
from Boston, had a very pleasant trip down, and 
arrived there without any trouble. -lt was 
when he tried to get away that he had the 
remarkable adventure of the derrick. 

St. Pierre is not much of a place, but it is the 
principal village of the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, off the south shore of Newfoundland— 
islands which are all that remain to France of 
her former North American possessions. 

The little town is strung along one principal 
street, and the population, which is entirely 
French, varies according to the number of vessels 
in the harbor—if an open roadstead deserves the 
name, 


Fred was surprised to find everybody French | 
and everything under French rule; he had been | 


told it would be so, yet he had not realized it 
could be so within a thousand miles of Boston. 
Yet the steamer he went down on took a 
regular guillotine that had been sent out from 
Paris by the way of Boston to St. Pierre for the 
coming execution of a man convicted there of 
murder. 

There isa great deal of smuggling of French 
goods from St. Pierre to the neighboring Canadian 
provinces, which impose, us the United States 
do, a very high customs tariff on foreign wines 
and liquors. The French islands have these 
goods very cheap, and the great stretch of 
sparsely inhabited Canadian coast invites smug- 
glers continually. Naturally some of them are 
caught, bat the spice of danger in the traffic 
lends zest to it, 1 suppose, for a good many 
Frenchmen practise it at every opportunity. 

Now Fred was at the hotel at St. Pierre, 
waiting for the steamer to take him back to 
Boston, when the town crier, going around one 
day with his drum and official notices, proclaimed 
that the steamer had broken down and would 
not be able to make her regular trip for a fort- 
night at least. It did not suit Fred to wait, and 
va consulting with the hotel-keeper he learned 
that he might get to Cape Breton by a steamer 
trading to and from the southwest coast of New- 


toundland, if he could manage to reach (odroy | 


or Burgeo within a few days. 

The landlord promised to let Fred know if 
there was an opportunity to get over by a sailing 
vessel, and next day he told the boy of a little 
schooner about to sail for Burgeo that night. 
The captain of the vessel was in the hotel at the 
time, an odd little Frenchman of the fisherman 
type, who assured Fred that he was a good pilot 
and careful sailor. So the young American 
engaged passage on the Hortense, which was 
the name of the skipper’s wife and of his 
daughter also. 

On seeing the schooner Fred rued his bargain— 
she was so small. But the run to Burgeo was 
only about a hundred miles, and everybody told 
him that by leaving St. Pierre at night with a 
fair wind be should easily arrive at Burgeo 
before dark the following day. Moreover, if he 
did not take this chance he might not be able to 
connect with the other steamer. 

When Fred Brown left the hotel to go on 
board the Hortense that night, the innkeeper 
said with a smile, “Of course it makes no differ- 
ence to a passenger what the schooner’s cargo 
is.” 


“Not if I get ashore all right in Burgeo,” said | 


Fred, and from the way the old skipper nodded 
and grinned at this he seemed satisfied with the 
assurance. 


It was quite late when they went down to the ! 


wharf and found a man waiting to row them off 
to the Hortense, which was anchored in the 
stream. Fred was pretty tired and sleepy, so 
when he got aboard he lay down on one of the 
lockers in the little cabin, with his coat under 
his head for a pillow, and was fast asleep before 
he knew it. When he woke up it was clear 
daylight, and the schooner was running through 
a moderate sea, with the wind on the starboard 
beam. 

When Fred went on deck he was surprised to 


| find only two other men and a girl. “My 
brother Jacques and my daughter,” said the 
skipper, and when Fred asked if they were all 
who were on board, he smilingly replied, “Oui— 
oh yaas—plenty enough. Leetle crew, leetle 


boat—but plenty good. Bon! Out! Ma 
| petite fille, Hortense, she cook. Eh? Oui! 
' Good! Et mon frere, Jacques, he good sailor 
man—ah, oui! Allright! The day only one. 
We sail out of de fog, eh?” For fog was so 


the stern. 

Indeed, the schooner did seem very small. 
She could not have been much more than thirty 
tons, and she was quite deep in the water with 
cargo. Fred found it anything but pleasant to 
be standing on in that dense atmosphere, with 
| 80 tiny and heavily laden a vessel. 

For hours the skipper held his course by 
compass, predicting clear weather before sun- 
down, bat he looked anxious, and he often spoke 
in a melancholy, caressing tone to his daughter, 
a big, strong girl about fifteen years old, who 
spoke even less English than her father. As 
Fred found no one with whom he could hold 
intelligent converse, he lay down again in the 
little cabin and was dozing shortly before noon, 
when he was rudely roused by cries on deck and 
noise as if from another vessel. 

Springing up instantly, he had just got his 
head above the companion-hatch, when the 
schooner was struck with a shock that knocked 
him back into the cabin. The fall somewhat 
stunned him, and when he recovered he could 
just see the outline of a steamer disappearing to 
windward ahead. The schooner’s bowsprit had 
been chopped clear off, the port bow was badly 
torn, but worst of all, both the captain and 
Jacques were gone. 

Fred learned afterward that both of 
them had sprung for the steamer’s rail at 
the moment of collision, and so escaped. 
They made themselves understood after 
some little delay, and begged the 
captain of the steamer to put about 
and search for the schooner, but he was 
convinced that the victim had sunk, and 
he was afraid to risk leaving his course 
in that fog and on that iron coast. 

Fred found the girl, Hortense, hang- 
ing to the main rigging with horror on 
her countenance, but she came down 
at once and stood beside him, looking 
‘around. ‘They saw that the schooner 
|had been struck on the lee bow, but 
forward of her forerigying, and the 
foremast seemed uninjured. Fred 
caught the wheel to get the schooner on 
her course again and steady her, which 
was done easily, despite the loss of her 
head sails. They heard the distant 
churning of the steamer’s screw, which 
gradually became inaudible to them. 

The Boston boy now turned his attention to 
the girl, who was crying and moaning and 
wringing her hands. Le tried all the little 
French he knew, and then changed to broken 
English, which she seemed to understand better, 
in trying to persuade her that her father and 
uncle must have jumped aboard the steamer. 

“Oui—oui—oui !’’ she cried, for she bad seen. 
them do so, but still she wept and wailed, until 
Fred lost patience, and roared at her to come and 
|take the wheel and keep still. At that she 
became quiet and obeyed, and soon looked 
| almost as cheerful as ever. 

Fred then set about inspecting the schooner. 
‘The hull seemed sound, but the pump threw a 
stream of clear sea-water, showing that the 
| vessel leaked. 

However, the valve sucked after about ten 


show that the leak would not seriously endanger 
‘them unless it should increase. 

Fred searched for the schodner’s foghorn in 
vain; Jacques had happened to drop it into the 
water at the moment of collision. Without a 
| foghorn, how could other vessels be warned off ? 
They listened intently, but could detect nothing 
approaching. Could they manage to reach Burgeo? 





| stand the situation at all. 
| ently precipitous and overhanging, without any 


dense that they could not see the bowsprit from ; 


When Fred succeeded in propounding this to 
Hortense she quite woke up and replied volubly : 

“Out, guess oui, p’r’aps. Me know when 
see.” And so they ran on in the fog until about 
two o’clock, when the mist about them seemed 
to lighten a little, and the wind, though steady, 
went down to a mere breeze. 

Fred was on the lookout forward about three 
o'clock, when he thought he heard surf. At the 
same moment the girl changed her course more 
to the westward, so as not to head directly on 
shore. “Are we near the harbor?” the youth 
called; but she seemed puzzled, and all the 
explanation she would give was, “Non! Non! 
Buoy! Rope!” 

Fred began to keep a sharp lookout for a buoy, 
and soon saw, almost directly ahead, a spar 
protruding endwise from the water and evidently 
securely moored. Hortense steered for it, and 
in a few moments they could see a cliff of the 
bold coast of Newfoundland looming directly 


|ahead. They could also see that a rope fell 


from the boom of a derrick on the cliff, and was 


: made fast to the buoy below. 


The girl was evidently arriving at exactly the 
destination she had sought, but Fred was quite 
sure it was not Burgeo, and he could not under- 
The cliff was appar- 


means of access, and the top was about forty 
feet above the sea-level. He was afraid they 
were getting too close in, and as he did not know 
but the water might be shoal, he stepped aft to 
the girl to caution her. 

At this she resigned the wheel to his hands, 
and before he could imagine what she was going 
to do next, she let go the main halyards, both 
throat and peak, and brought the mainsail down 
by the run. Then rushing to the wheel again,— 
for he quitted it to let go the foresail,—they 
brought the schooner up into the wind. At that 
Hortense cried out : 

“Saisez-le! Prenez-le! Catch him rope!” 
She pointed wildly at the dangling derrick falls 
upon which they now drifted down. 

She had evidently seen this done before and 
knew where she was, so Fred grasped the rope 
as they struck it, and took a round turn to it 
with a line made fast to the forerigging. This 





minutes of vigorous pumping, which seemed to | 


acted as a temporary mooring, but what was to 





“HORTENSE PROVED HERSELF A BETTER SAILOR THAN 


FRED HAD SUPPOSED HER TO BE." 


be done next he had not the remotest idea. But 
Hortense knew. She confidently pointed up at 
the derrick and said: ‘Mans come.” 

But the “mans” did not come, although the 
boy and girl repeatedly sang out and tried to 
attract attention. So absorbed were they in 
contemplating the dim, unresponsive cliffs that 
they gave no attention to their schooner, which 
would have been almost ashore had the tide not 
kept her surging outward. 

Suddenly it seemed to Fred that the vessel 
was much lower in the water than she had been. 
He tried the pump again, but the water was 
higher at the end of twenty minutes than before. 
The leak had widened, as leaks will. Soon the 
water was up to the cabin floor. Fred looked to 
the one boat which had been upside down on the 
starboard side, and then discovered to his horror 
for the first time that it had been stove in by 
the collision, and was perfectly useless. 

The schooner was sinking fast. The only 
obvious method of escape was by the rope from 
the derrick, and there was no time to be lost in 
using that. Rushing forward to tell Hortense, 
Fred made another maddening discovery. While 
pumping, he had not noticed particularly what 





the girl was about, but now he found that she 
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had in some way unrove the tackle from the 
block upon the end of the derrick boom and 
hauled down one end, which she had utilized to 
moor the vessel fast to the buoy with a turn of 
the bight around the foremast. The free end, 
knotted, was far above reach. 

When Fred pointed out what she had done 
she laughed and assured him that some one up 
on the cliff would soon fix it, but when he showed 
her that the schooner was foundering, she was 
panic - stricken and screamed a full minute, after 
which she was as calm as before. 

Fred tried to think of a way of escape. The 
schooner was likely to sink at any moment, and 
the water was tou deep right up to the cliff to 
give any landing there. They might cling to the 
buoy after the schooner sank, but the chances of 
rescue would be doubtful. The only hope lay 
in that single bit of hemp which hung from the 
derrick boom. 

He had been good at ropeclimbing in the 
gymnasium of his school, but to go up forty feet 
on such a rope with his clothes on would bea 
hard strain. However, it was the only chance. 

Fred hauled down on the hanging rope until 
the upper end, in which Hortense had tied a 
couple of knots, caught hard in the block. ‘Then 
he showed the girl as well as he could what he 
intended to do, and in spite of her protestations 
made a bowline of the rope fast around her so 
that she would not sink, even if the vessel did 
go down. Then he climbed the forerigging of 
the schooner,—which was the easiest way up a3 
far as it went,—rested for a fresh breath near 
the masthead, and started climbing toward the 
derrick boom hand over hand. 

if the rope had been in a gymnasium he could 
have gone up without any fear, but out there in 
the wild air and drizzling mist, the fog obliterating 
everything at a short distance, the sea-gulls 
screaming around, as if maddened at the invasion 
of their premises, and no one at hand to say a 
word of cheer, the situation seemed rather awful. 
But he went up quickly, reached the block, 
swung a leg over one of the guys and pulled 
himself up on top of the boom. 

Then a cry from Hortense arose. Looking 
down, he saw the masts of the schooner sinking 
ard the girl in the water clinging to the buoy. 
She had bravely refrained from screaming till 
she saw Fred safe, although the water had come 
up to the deck almost as soon as he had swung 
off from the foremasthead. 

Fred shouted encouragement to her, but how 
could he lift her and her wet clothes—a weight 
of one hundred and thirty pounds at least—up a 
sheer height of forty feet? He tried to get the 
end of the rope free to run through the block, but 
his weight on it had so jammed the knots into 
the sheave that he was unable to loosen it. 
The appeals of poor Hortense were incessant. 
He resolved to try to lift her hand over hand. 

Stretching out upon the boom, he braced him- 
self as well as he could with his shoulder under 
the topping-lift and one foot tucked up for a 
firmer hold, then began the hoist. Hortense 
gave a cheer, the bowline held tight about her, 
and slowly, hand by hand, he raised the girl. 

But the strain was great. When he had lifted 
her up about twelve feet he began to despair of 
accomplishing the task, but still he strove, for 
to drop her would be fatal. Shutting his eyes, 
he lifted hand over hand steadily, but with ebbing 
strength. The perspiration poured off him, his 
breath was coming short, he felt that he could 
endure no longer; but just then, opening his 
eyes, he saw Hortense reaching for the main part 
of the rope hanging from the block, which he 
had paid out in a bight as he lifted her. If she 
could reach it she might be able to hold her own 
weight while he got fresh strength and breath. 
With a desperate effort he raised himself on the 
boom a little, and just when completely exhausted 
felt, by the ease of the strain, that Hortense had 
canght the bight. She was two-thirds up, and 
the worst of the job was over, if their combined 
strength was enough for the rest of the lift. 

Now Hortense proved herself a better sailor 
than Fred had supposed her to be, for instead of 
hoisting herself, she made a half-hitch of the 
bight through the bowline she sat in, which 
supported her weight from the end of the boom 
and left him free for a rest. So she was safe, 
the rest of the lifting was comparatively easy, 
and he soon had her within reach. But to get 
her upon the boom was an altogether different 
matter, for she became dizzy and faint, and 
absolutely refused to try and clamber up beside 
him. The only thing to do was to make her fast 
where she was, then to cast off one of the guys 
and swing the boom ashore by the other. 

So Fred worked his way in along the boom to 
the derrick mast, found that the guys of the 
boom were easily loosened from their eye-bolts, 
and accomplished his object pretty speedily. 

Hortense fell on her knees on the rock in her 
still dripping garments as soon as she was free 
from the rope that had saved her, and at once 
gave thanks to Heaven ; then she rose and led the 
Boston boy back a few hundred yards from the 
edge of the cliff toa little shanty almost full of 
brandy casks that had been landed by that same 
derrick. With little difficulty she persuaded the 
deaf old Frenchman who lived there that Fred 
was “all right.” So he took them both to 
Burgeo next day, where Fred caught his steamer, 
and left Hortense looking for a fisherman who 
would take her back to St. Pierre. 
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Current Topics. 


The rule of the Western ranch is that | 


unbranded eattle shall be marked by the brand 


of the man on whose place they are found. | 
When Goyernor Roosevelt was a ranchman, he } 


and one of his men found such a maverick on a 
neighbor's farm, and the cowboy triumphantly 
put Roosevelt's brand upon it. The present 
governor discharged him on the spot. “If you 
steal for me,”* was his succinct explanation, “you 
will steal from me. 











Speaking of the dullness of many honest | 


1eformers; their inability to get beyond small 
retail methods of administration; their lack of 
publie imagination; of civie pride; of power 
of initiation and of quick sympathy with popular 
aspirations, Doctor MeKelway says, “The 
political freebooters often take these things into 
account, with results that make the mercurial 
masses prefer brilliant brizandage to incompetent. 
integrity." The alliterative wit of this remark 
heed not make us forget its wisdom, 
Alexander the Great yave away so much 
spoil that one general asked him what was left 
for himself. *‘My hopes,”? was the prompt reply. 
In his last annual report, the president of 
Harvard cites the like generosity of a modern 
Mexander. In the last twenty-five years, Dr. 
Alexander Agassiz 
purse three-quarters of a million dollars on 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, without 
making any communication on the subject to 
the president. ‘Thus are the hopes of one 
of America’s greatest scientists being realized 
through his son. 











The first thing done toward building 
the great dam across the Nile at Assuan has 
leen the erection and equipment of extensive + 
hospitals and. dispensari for caring for the | 
health of the army of laborers. A generation or 
two ago such a thin was unheard of, while in 
ancient times the disregard of human life was 





such that the bones of those who perished from | 


disease or fatigue in building the Pyramids would 
have made greater heaps than the Pyramids 
themselves. ‘There are not many more impres- 
measures of the progress made by modern 
civilization than ‘lh care for the welfare of 
human lives. i 








Surgery deals with unfavorable con- 
ditions, when it cannot secure the proper 
environment, with the same courage that it 
exhibits under favoring conditions. 
patient is tenderly borne toa hospital operating- 
room, Where every precaution known to modern 
science favors the case. Lieutenant Peary, with 


frostbitten feet, is lashed to a sled and hauled to | 


his ship. Amputation follows. under primitive 
conditions, and) speedy recovery concludes a 
remarkable experience. Here, as in many 
another instance, the man under the knife, as 
well as the man behind the knife, isan important 
factor in making surgery successful. 

For the first time in her annals, Porto 
Rico has enjoyed the excitement of a munici| 
election, and has experienced the unwonted lega 
procedure of a trial by jury. leven natives, 
with one Yankee to act as foreman, composed 
the jury, and the result of their deliberation: 
said to have been eminently satisfactory to every 
one except the culprit. 
promising as a first attempt, was marked by 
innocent, but somewhat embarrassing, inne 
tions. The supervisors became hungry at noon- 












time, and adjourned for dinner, taking the ballot | 


boxes with them, 
of another election nec 
vomplaints of illeulity. 
aging facts show that) American ideas and 
inethods are making headway in Porto Kieo, 


This rendered the appointing 











The Hebrew Zionists, who recently held | 
Switzerland, a third annual council, | 
have for their object the purchase of Palestine , 
Intluential Zion- | 


at) Basle, 
and its repeopling with Jews. 
ists: privately assert that  suflicient money is 
already in hand for the purchase, and that the 
sultan would gladly sell. ‘The serious bar to 
the plan is the fanaticism of the Turkish people, 
who regard Jerusalem as only second among 
holy Whatever may be the outcome, 
marked change in’ some portions of the 
landscape of Palestine has already been etfected 
by Jewish colonists, Lord) Amherst, of the 
Kuglish exploration: society firms that places 
which in 1870 he saw as desert land have been 
converter into gardens, vineyare nd olive 
xroves, and that quite generally Christians and 
Mohammedans are following the Jewish colo 
ists’ methods of agriculture, 








places, 














According to Colonel Wright's stud- 
ies of the census, “the rich are grow 
richer; many more people than formerly are 
growing rich; and the puor are growing better 
off.’ Statisties prove that while the proportion 
of persons engaged in unskilled and poorly-paid 





has expended from his private | 


A city | 


‘The election, although | 


ry to forestall possible 
hese and other encour- | 
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jlabor remains nearly stationary, the proportion 

employed in skilled and semi-professional pur- 
‘suits, which bring higher wages, steadily ad- 
‘vances, Ile illustrates from Boston the improved 
‘distribution of wealth. In that city the rich 
men of 1 were relatively richer than now. 
Then nine large taxpayers owned eight per cent. 
of the property; now the nine largest own less 
than four per cent. In 1845 the three hundred 
and thirty-three richest men owned a larger 
| proportion than twelve hundred of the richest. 
| citizens of to-day. This is good as far as it goes, 
j and we can stand some more of it. 
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THE TRUE ELYSIUM. 


‘The lotus land the poet sung, 
It is the Child- World while the heart beats young 
James Whitcomb Riiew 
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England and the Transvaal. 


N old diplomatist has said that two-thirds 
cay of the world’s controversy would be at an 
end if there were precise agreement upon 
the definitions of a few words. “‘Suzerainty” is 
one of these debatable words about which there 
is endless discussion. It is something that is 
always less than sovereignty, and sometimes is 
far removed from it. 

The sultan is the suzerain of Egypt, but the 
| khedive is the sovereign, and the actual ruler is 
Lord Cromer, the greatest diplomatist in the 
English service. Suzerainty over Egypt is a 
flickering shadow which only the keen eyes of 
diplomatists ean perceive. In other instances 
the word implies the substance of supreme 
authority and control, 

The South African Republic, familiarly known 
j as the Transvaal, is not a colony of Great Britain, 
like Natal or Cape Colony. The Boers elect 
‘their president, govern their own country, and 
do not allow themselves to be called subjects of | 
the queen. 

They withdrew from the queen's dominions, | 
Vand established a state of their own in the | 
, interior of South Africa, and their independence | 
thas been recognized by Great Britain, first in 

In: ag subsequently in the treaties of 1sst and | 
15M4,, ‘ 

It is not, however, an independence such as 
+ the American colonies won by their Revolutionary 
struggle against England. That was an inde- 
pendence without a single condition, ‘The Boers 
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have not retained control over their foreign 
relations. ‘The British government has con- 


ducted the diplomatic affairs of the Transvaal, 
and claims other privileges as suzerain, the most 
important of which is the dictation of terms in 
} connection with the naturalization of aliens. 

‘The pivot, therefore, upon which the South 
African controversy turns is virtually the mean- 
ing of this word “suzerainty.” If there is no 
agreement respecting it, war may be declared 
j before this article reaches our readers. If a 
campaign is fought, the troublesome word will 
| probably be dropped, and “sovereignty” be put 
‘in its place. ‘The Boers, if defeated, will then 
find themselves subjects of the queen, although 
at liberty to govern themselves, like the people of 
Natal and Cape Colony, 

Yet it will be a sorry commentary upon the 
resources of civilization if a great empire cannot | 
avoid crushing a feeble republic in order to 
settle a question of political relations that should 
find some peaceful method of adjustment. 

O confronting the sanitarian of the present, 

day is that of the milk supply, Milk is 
perhaps the most fertile soil for the rapid 
multiplication of bacteria that we have. Even 
j if its absolute freedom from bacteria when put 
tinto the eans could be assured. it would almost 
j certainly be filled with them before reaching the | 
table of the consumer, or the bottle of the hand- 
fed baby. 

‘The sources of contamination are innumerable. 
i In the first place, the cans themselves, however 
| carefully they have been washed out, are certain 
; to have adherent to their sides forms of bacteria 
which ean be killed only by boiling the cans. 
This is seldom done. The water in which the ; 
cans are washed may also contain disease germs | 
—those of typhoid fever, for instanee. These 
infect the milk. 

Moreover, the hands of the milker may not be 
clean; the udder of the cow may be dirty or 
even diseased: and the air of the barn in which 
the milking is done contains bacteria-laden dust 
(which infects the milk even before it touches the 
bottom of the pail. 

But if all these sources of contamination are 
carefully avoided, there remains the cow herself. 
It is still disputed whether a tuberculous cow, | 
whose udder is healthy, will give milk containing 
tubercle bacilli; but other germs--some of them 
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Pure Milk. 
NE of the most difficult of the problems | 


















dangerot ave been proved to exist in milk 
, even before it has left the udder of the cow. 
Fortunat all bacteria do not cause disease. 





in milk are 
stion as to the 
y operations, 


_ Most of those existing naturally 
harinle: Mill. there can be no qu 
Necessity of cleanliness in all di 
beginning with the cow, 
{milker, and ending with the receptacles in which 
milk is kept in the home. 

Even this, as we have just seen, 











will not 
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ensure germ-free milk. That is something that 
can be done only by means of heating-—either 
pasteurization or boiling ; processes which, accord- 
ing to many authorities, render the milk les: 
valuabie as food. ‘The question of pure milk is 
therefore a very perplexing one, but it is engaging 
the earnest attention of some of the most acute 
scientists and sanitarians in the world. 
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FOR THE RIGHT. 


None, right-shlelded, ever fell 
Hy the weapons of his foes. 


David Barker 


see 


A Memorable Council. 


JIE International Congregational Council 

in session in Boston the last ten days of 

September, presented even as a mere 
tacle, a notable object-lesson of the Enyli: 
speaking world. ‘The meeting was in a not 
unworthy sense a “parliament of man.” Indi- 
viduals outside the credited delezations from 
England, Canada and the United States were 
present from other Christian lands, and from 
mission fields far away. 

In congresses of men and women convened for 
a high purpose, such as called the council 
together, one expects to see many of the choicest 
spirits of our time; and the sight of this great 
assembly satistied this expectation. Scores of 
the leading delegates and invited speakers were 
persons of more than national influence and 
fame. 

Unlike the old ecumenical councils, this vast 
meeting did not seek to formulate and enact a 
creed to bind the faith and practive of Christen- 
dom. ‘The intent of all its thought and speech 









| Was to give a new impetus to the best life of 
ual: 


the world. Its ruling themes were  spir 
power, human fellowship, education, Christian 
philanthropy and Christian peace. 

A host of master minds in one place acting in 
harmony to one yrand end, is always impressive; 
lout the effect of this great evangelical council 
will be memorable, not alone for the intellectual 
distinction of its speake but for the mighty 
force of sincerity that animated its doings and its 
words. As Principal Fairbairn said: 

“There is no logic like the logic of faith, All 
these speakers have believed what they said in so 
entire a way that their words have had weight 
with even the careless and the curiot 
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College Professors and Free Speech. 
IBERTY of speech is so precious that 
Congress is forbidden by the Constitution 

to abridge it, and such arrests as are 
common in Germany for lese majesté are 
impossible here. There is danger, however, of 
carrying this freedom too far. “1 believe in free 








speech,” said the Duke of Wellington, “but not | 


and abstinence from | 
feye. 


on board a man-of-war ; 
ill-timed speech has given General de Gallifet, 


the new war minister of France, the appropriate | 


nickname of Le Grand Muet. 
The trustees of the University of Chicago not 








long since considered the desirability of restrain- ! 


ing its professors from “undue loquacity” about 
controverted public matters, While the decision 
was unequivocally against such restriction, the 
question raised deserves consideration, for the 
college as an institution las rights, as well as 
the teachers within its gates, 


| 
The minister in his pulpit has a legal right to} 


free speech: but when his opinions misrepresent. 
the principles of his sect. he has other righ 
than his own to consider. When a professor's 
pronounced statements are credited against the 
university of which he is a part. his liberty of 
speech is a moral wroug, which his manliness 
should condemn and his conscience restrain, “AIL 
things are lawful for me," said St. Paul, “but 
all things are not expedient.’ 
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The Fall Elections. 


OST of the States of the Union elect their 
M governors for a two years’ or a four 
years’ term, and in order to bring the 
elections on the same dates with those for the 
choice of Congressmen and presidential electors, 
they are held in the even-numbered years. 
This is how it comes to pass that onl 
states, Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, lowa, Missis- 
sippi and Massachusetts, are to elect: governors 
this fall. 
minor state officers, and legislatures, in whole or 
in part, are to be chosen in most of the states 
which elect: governe and al 
New Jersey and Virginia. There are only three 























on national que: 
Mississippi. ‘The legislatures of these states 
soon to be chosen will elect United States Sei 
tors. 
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Pennsylvania and Nebraska elect | 


tates in which the elections have a direct: bearing ; 
ions — Iowa, Virginia’ and | 
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in two of these, Maryland and Kentucky, the 
Republican victory of four years ago which 
elected these governors was an interruption ina 
long period of Democratic supremacy , and it is 
doubtful whether it will be repeated. In Ken- 
y, however, the Republicans are helped by 
a bitter feud among the Democrats, which has 
resulted in the putting of two Democratic tickets 
in the field. 

so far as state issues are concerned, the contest 
in Kentucky is the most interesting; but the 
results in other states will be eazerly watched, 
s lly in Ohio and Nebraska, the home states 
of the President and his probable opponent, Mr. 
Bryan. 


M 
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American and French Girls. 


ISS SOPHIA KIRK, in a recent number 
of the Churchman, deseribes the educa 
tion of the French girl of the well-toale 

classes. Our own schoolgirls will find the differ. 

ence between the French methods and our own 
amusing and significant. 

There are a few /ycées in France in which girls 
receive very much the same training as boys, 
some of them passing on to take university 
degrees; but the majority of Freneh girls are 
trained in convents or pensions, 

The motive of their education differs entirely 
from that of our own girls. The American in the 
school and college is crammed with facts, maps 
of the sciences, history and literature; law and 
medicine sometimes follow. The intention is to 
fil her for some work in the world. Whether she 
will be artist, lawyer, doctor, journalist, reformer 
or social leader, Ler general aim is to better 
mankind, and her education is given with that 
end in view, 

The French jeune sille is educated for her 
parents and her future husband and children. 
She is not to regard her education in the light of 
her talents or wishes, but of ber duties, 

She is taught, says Miss Kirk, self-repression. 
She learns to sew, to do little social and house- 
hold acts with grace. She learns music, not te 
become a brilliant performer, but that she may 
give pleasure, She is led to find pleasure herself 
in little things. and fs not allowed to be unhappy, 
but is required to practise cheerfulness as a 
habit. 

Even in schools where the daughters of the 
haute noblesse are educated, the pupils sleep in 
fireless chambers, on hard beds, Their fare is 
scanty, and they are taught self4tenial in countless 
ways. An incessant espionage intains order, 
and it is to be feared, incites deceit. 

There are merits and defects in both systems, 
as can be easily seen when they are contrasted. 
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A Curbstone Tragedy. 


N the sidewalk of a dingy South End street 
in Boston the other day, there stood a 
pile of household furniture. 

Two cheap, painted bedsteads, a washstand, a 
few chairs, an old bureau with a cracked mirror, 
some iattresses from which a wisp of straw 
protruded here and there, a ragged quilt or two 
—these were the things which first caught the 











A second glance disclosed some old dresses, 
a high chair, a pair of me boots, a child’s hat 
and @ heteregencous mass of cooking utensils 
piled helter-skelter in a preearious pyramid. 

The whole collection, if it had been displayed in 
the window of some second-hand dealer, would 
hardly have won a glance; but here it attracted 
the attention of all who passed, for it spoke 
unmistakably of failure; of the house built upon 














j the sand; of poverty, of disgrace, of the wreck of 


that sweetest ideal of life, a home. 

Some of those who passed saw a tired-looking 
woman sitting on the steps just inside the door. 
but very few noticed the children. They were 
way in a corner, close to the building. 
The oldest was a frail girl of eleven. In her 
arms she held a baby, and curled up in an old 
rocking-cbair beside her was a boy of four. 

After a time the mother roused herself, and 
with a word to the boy and girl, went away down 
the str The children still sat behind their 
barricade, When the baby cried the little girl 
rocked it back and forth in her arms till it became 
quiet again, The little boy fell asleep, curled up 
in the rocking-chair, 

The atternoon drew toa close. It was beginning. 
to grow dark, and the night patrolmen bad just 
relieved the day foree, when one of the men from 
station five strolled through the little street on 
his first round of duty. He stopped when he 
reached the pile of furniture, and peering in 
behind it, discovered the children, 

“What are you doing bere?” he asi 

“We're waiting for mamma,” said the little girl 
gone to find another 7 . We was put 
out here ‘cause we couldn't the rent.” 

The policeman soon persuaded the children that 
they had better go to the station-house. He rang 
the eall for the patrol-wagon, and in a few minutes 
the van drew up beside the curb, the children 
, the gong elanged and the wagon 






































Just as the driver turned the corner into Wasb- 
ington Street, a policeman hailed bim from the 
swalk. He had a prisoner in charge, and by 








“dint of much pushing and pulling, finally got hin: 
‘into the wagon, 


The prisoner was a middle-aged man, bloated 
and sodden and dirty. His hat was missing, and 





Much asa squad of soldiers mark time with | blood from a deep cut on his forehead had trickled 


| their feet before starting upon a march, so the 





political parties use the state conventions in “off 
years” in getting under way for tlfe 
campaign of the following y The platforms 


contain declarations which have nothing to do 












preliminary test of popular feeling. 
Five of the six states which are to choose 
governors have now Republiean governors, but 





down his cheek and soaked his sh He was tov 





the barn, and the | with state aflairs, but they give a chance for a, 


| 


far cone in drunken stupor toresist. arrest, or 


aj even to Keep his place on the seat without assist- 


tee, 
When the little girleaught sight of this wretched 
figure she began to ery, Still holding the baby 
in her ms, She crossed over to the drunken man 
and with her torn and dirty little handkerchiet 
tried to wipe the blood from his cheek, 
Oneof the policemendjuterposed, gently, 








“You 


Eee” 
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needn’t do that,” be S410. “They fix him up all 
right at the statlon-house.”” 

“He’s my papa! He’s my papa!” the child cried 
between her sobs. “We didn't know where he 
was, and he’s been gone all the week.” 

The officers looked at each other in silence. 
Even for them, with all their experience of life at 
low tide, there was nothing to say. 

One of life’s tragedies had played itself out to 
the last act before their eyes. No stage could 
have furnished a situation more dramatic or more 
logical, no pulpit a sermon with a more impressive 
moral. 
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A MAN OF PRINCIPLE. 


The career of the late Cornelius Vanderbilt was 
marked by integrity, generosity and a devotion 
to the principles of honorable business. Punctu- 
ality was with him almost a hobby, for without 
the strictest observance of hours, it would have 
been impossible for him to perform his manifold 
duties, A young man, the son of an old friend of 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s, once solicited his influence in 
aiding him to secure a certain very desirable 
clerkship in a railroad office. Mr. Vanderbilt, 
who liked the young man and believed in his 
ability, agreed to help him. 

“Be here to-morrow morning at ten o'clock,” 
he said, “and I will go over with you to see the | 
president of the road and say a good word for 
you.” 

The next morning at twenty minutes after ten 
the young man appeared in ‘the anteroom of Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s office. He was informed that Mr. 
Vanderbilt had left fifteen minutes before to 
attend a meeting. A few days later he called 
again on Mr. Vanderbilt, and said, with a shade | 
of annoyance in his tone: : 

“Why, Mr. Vanderbilt, I was here just after ten.” 

“But the appointment was at ten,” replied Mr. ; 
Vanderbilt. . 

“It was only a matter of fifteen or twenty 
minutes,” said the young man. ' 
“Well,” answered Mr. Vanderbilt, “the twenty 
minutes in this instance have lost you your place, | 
for the appointment was made on the very day on | 
which you were to have met me.” | 
During the period of the great Western railway 
strikes, all the roads leading into Chicago were 
tied up. The annual meetings of several rail- 
roads controlled by the Vanderbilt interest were 
to be held, and Mr. Vanderbilt, together with 
some other directors, left New York in a private 

car to attend them. 

At Detroit a telegram was reecived, saying that 
it would be unsafe for Mr. Vanderbilt to visit | 
Chicago, and that the spirit of the strikers toward 
railroad magnates was so bitter that he might be 
mobbed on the street. 

“Pshaw!” said Mr. Vanderbilt. “Let the train 
go on. They can have no motive to attack me, 
and I haven't the slightest expectation of trouble. 
Let the train be run according to schedule.” 

When the train reached Chicago, he proceeded 
quietly to the hotel, and throughout his stay in 
the city experienced no trouble or annoyance of 
any kind. 
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NOT WHAT HE WAS AFTER. 


In the town of Adams, Massachusetts, during 
the recent recruiting for the volunteer regiments | 
for the Philippines, Corporal Conway was sitting 
in charge of the local recruiting-office. From 
time immemorial the recruiting officer hus heen 
notoriously “all things to all men,” and Corporal 
Conway was quite willing to give to promising | 
recruits as favorable an account of the service as , 
he could conscientiously. | 

The recruits were for the most part volunteers 
from patriotism or for the love of adventure. 
Therefore, when a tall, solid, sturdy-looking 
young farmer presented himself, the corporal 
was not surprised to hear him ask: 

“Say, mister, are you sure there's goin’ to be 
lots o’ fightin’ out there?” 

“Lots of it—sure thing,” answered the corporal; 
and he believed it. 

“Goin’ to have the ‘leaden hail’ that the news- 
papers talk about, an’ marchin’ up to the cannon’s 
mouth, an’ that ’ere kind 0’ thing?” 

“Well, something a good deal like it, I faney,” 
said the corporal. 

“Buckets 0’ blood flowin’ on the tented field, I 
suppose ?”” 

“I guess you'll be able to see all the bloodshed 
that you want,” answered the corporal, encour- 
agingly. | 

“Wal,” said the young farmer, “it’s jest this | 
way. I'd kind o’ like to go to war, but I live over | 
here in Savoy—Savoy, you know. Savoy’s a fine 
place. I aint never seen any bloodshed there, 
‘eeptin’ when you cut your finger or something 
like that. Savoy’s a nice town, an’ I guess, come 
to think about it, I'll stay right there! Savoy’s 
good enough for me.” 

He went away, and the recruiting officer was 
aware that for once he had made a mistake in 
his estimate of human nature. 
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PAUL KRUGER’S BOYHOOD EXPLOIT. | 


Paul Kruger, who has been president of the 
South African Republic almost from its forma- 
tion, evidently became a hero to his Dutch- 
Africans early in life. Like the Hebrew David, | 
with his fadeless renown of victories over a bear, 
a lion and a giant when he was only a shepherd 
lad, the Transvaal chief enjoys among the Boers 
a popularity always enhanced by the memory of | 
his fearless boyhood. 

When seventeen years old, Paul—a barefoot 
boy whose father was too poor to buy him shoes | 
—was driving home a borrowed yoke of oxen and 
cart, when the animals took fright at a large 
panther, and ran away. 

Paul's little sister, who had been allowed to go 
with him in the cart “for a ride,” was thrown out 
upon the ground, and the panther, leaving its 
pursuit of the oxen, was about to seize her, when 
the boy rushed forward and caught the beast by 
the throat. In the struggle that followed, he was | 








THE YOUTH'’S 


terribly torn by the panther’s claws, but he kept 
his hold with fierce determination until he choked 
the monster to death—and saved his sister. 

Wounded as he was and weak from loss of 
blood, he carried the frightened child home; but 
it was long before he recovered the remarkable 
strength which had been so cruelly taxed. More 
like Samson than like David in his encounter 
with the wild brute, he won with “nothing in his 
hand.” 

President Kruger to-day bears not only the 


marks of the great cat’s nails, but the character | 


he first impressed upon his fellow-countrymen in 


that unarmed fight for another’s life. An English | 


writer recently said of him, “Like Nelson, Paul 
Kruger never knew what fear meant.” 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 


A Novel and Artistic Calendar 
Given to Companion Subscribers. 


The Youth's Companion Calendar 
for 1900 is not only different from any 
heretofore offered by THE COMPANION, but 
has been designed with the especial purpose 
of giving our subscribers something they 
will be glad to see on the walls of their 
homes during the coming year. It consists 
of three exquisite reproductions, in color, 
of paintings made expressly for the purpose, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are famous 
for their decorative qualities. 


The Central Picture represents ‘A Dream 
of Summer.” It is a charming figure piece, 
circular in form, and surrounded by a dainty 
embossed border in white and gold, with 
knots of wild roses and lilies of the valley. 

On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, representing ‘‘ Spring” 
and “Autumn.” These also have the 
embossed border, but with sprays of forget- 
me-nots. 


The Size of the Calendar is nine and| 


one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centerpiece 
may be framed and used as permanent 
household ornaments. 


This Beautiful Calendar is published 
exclusively by THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
and cannot be obtained elsewhere. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1900, 
and to all old subscribers who renew, and 
pay their subscription for tg00. 





The next issue of the Companion will be the 


Announcement Number, 


containing a detailed list of some of the valuable 
and interesting features of the paper during the 
coming year. 

Perry Mason & Company. 





TWO PUNS. 


In “Passages From the Diaries of Mrs. Philip 
Lybbe Porrys” there are some amusing chronicles 
of eighteenth century small beer. For example: 


Princess Amelia asked a remarkably tall young 
man what he was intended for. 
“The church,” said he. 

“Oh, sir, you must mistake,” said the princess. 
“Tt was certainly for the steeple 

Hitherto this retort has been attributed to 
Curran; but Mrs. Porrys was smiled upon by 
many of the great ones of the earth, and was 
therefore in a position to credit it to the right 
person. At all events, Curran bas had the honor 
quite long enough, 

Mrs. Porrys also notes a new Pope pun, One 
day Sir Walter Blunt's father was in Pope’s com- 
pany, and talking of punning. Pope said that 
was a species of wit so triflingly easy that he 
would answer to make one on any proposed sub- 
Ject offhand when a lady in the company said, 
“Well, Mr. Pope, make one on keelbauling.”” 

He Instantly replied, “That, madam, is indeed 
putting a man under a‘hardship” (hard ship). 








FOURTEEN MISTAKES. 


An English paper gives a list of what it terms 
“the fourteen mistakes of life." While there are 
undoubtedly other mistakes than those men- 
tioned, the list is a fairly comprehensive one. 


It is a great mistake to set up our own standard 
of right and wrong, and judge people accordingly; 
to measure the enjoyment of others by our own; 
to expect uniformity of opinion in this world; to 
look for judgment and experience in youth; to 
endeavor to mold all dispositions alike; to look 
for perfection in our own actions; to worry our- 
selves and others with what cannot be remedied; 
t to yield in immaterial matters; not to allevi- 
ate all that needs alleviation as far as lies in our 
power; not to make allowances for the infirmities 
of others; to consider everything impossible that 
we cannot perform; to believe only what our 
finite minds can grasp; to expect to be able to 
understand everything. 

And the last and greatest mistake of all is to 
live for time alone, when any moment may launch 
us into eternity. 


TENNYSON’S HUMOR. 
There was a playful humor in Lord Tennyson 


that rarely showed itself unless the poet was) 


within the familiar circle of his friends. John 
Blackwood, a member of the famous firm of 
publishers, gives an amusing instance of this in 
one of his letters. 


The Rev. James White, rector of a neighboring | 


parish, and Tennyson were chaffing each other, as 


pective houses. 
believe part of Bonchurch belongs to you,” 


remarked the poet. 
“The whole of it,” said White. 


“You mean,” retorted Tennyson, “the hole you 
live in.” 
And the Rev 





James White was silenced. 


their custom was, concerning the merits of their | 
re 


i them by return mail, 
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Racine Hosiery 


—tThe kind that wears, 


SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO WEARER, SAVING MIDDLE- 


INK-ERASING 


L. The greatest invention of the ae. 
The best seller and money-maker. A necessity. Sells 
Sells quickly. Samples, 35 cts., 


-» With full particulars. 
RASER CO., Di 


everywher 50 ci 
and 75. et! Agents’ want 


CHEMIOAL ept. B, Woodstock, Illinois, 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Fast colors. Remnants and odd lots from_a great va- | 

riety of popular shades. Can be used on various classes | 

of work at 44 cost of silk in skeins; quantity limited. | 
Cents per oz., 3 ozs. for $1.00. 


BELDING BROS, & CO., Northampton, Mass, 
§) A SHOULDER-BRACE 


eally straightens you up— 
that's guaranteed to do it—is the 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace. 


Itstraightens and strengthens, 
and it’s comfortable. For men. 
and women and little folks. 

aid, 
+e 


Nove, Send names of two dry 
goods or furnishing dealers who 
have not the Gamble Brace, and 

vill be sent you, prepaid, for 
u are not satisfied. Send 





























$1.25. Your money e not §% 
Shug chest measure over vest. Sent C.0. D. prepaid 
for examination, if you prefe: Send for Booklet. 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace Co., Dept. F, Chicago. 


Tailor-Made 


v Suits, #5. 
rs new in a dress or cloak, and en- 


é tirely different from the ready- 
E 













made garments which you find in 
every store, write for our Catalogue 
) and Samples. ‘There are hundreds 

of firms selling ready-made suits 
and cloaks, but we are the only 
house making fashionable garments 
to order at moderate prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates an ex- 
site line of ladies’ costumes and 
‘ s, selected from the newest 
Paris models. Our designs are ex- 
. and are shown by no other 
, and the fabrics from which 
we make our garments comprise 
only the very latest novelties, 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Charming Costumes and | 
Tailor-Made Suits, faultless | 
in cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined 

throughout, entirely | 
different from the | 







the foot. We use the 
best of yarn and warrant 
colors fi 





bling us to 
the profit of the middlemen Into the 
auality of our goods. 


A Few Popular Styles. \ 


Style 3d. Gentl 
alf hose. 3g to 11}. Price per pair, - 
Style 27. Gentlemen's combed Egyptian cotton halt 
hose; black. Reinforced heel and toe. Sizes 9% to 
1135.. Price per pai Fa 
Style 134. Gentlemen's halt hose, best grade of 
worsted; black. Reinforced heel and toe. Sizes 934 
to 1139. ' Price per So he ee BOOS 
Style 5. Children's fine gauge cotton ribbed hose, 
triple heel and toe; black. Sizes 6 to 10, Price per pr., 20e, 
Style 5O. Children's heavy cotton ribbed hi 
forced log and foot; black. Sizes 6 to 10, 








m’s blue and white cotton mix 


250. 





» ready-made ones, rough use. Price per pair, - =~ 250. 
Style 1538. Children’s high grade merino hose, rib 
$5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. log. Relutiraed heel and toe. Sizes 6 to 7% inc. ies 
. . i 1, Ry ete eye 0. 
New Skirts, cut according to theplatest French } Style F534. lon aa 1698: fleea'8 to | 
models, $4 up. = jack cotton hose. Reinforced heel 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Riding and toe. Sizes $35 to 10. Price per pa = - 
Habits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc. | [Style 12. Ladies’ very heavy winter weight black 
We YAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE i eet aee ee ee Se a 


wort. If when writing to us you will kindly state 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, we will 
be able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 
In addition to our regular line of samples we have special 
lines of black goods and fabrics for second mournin} | | New fect for old hosiery. Cotton, black or wulte, 10. 


i i six (6) pairs for 500 Merino, black, ir pai 
Waite to-dey.tor. Catilogue and Samples: 706: wage | } tor 50c.""A0l goods delivered, postage and express paid. 


‘. direct or through our loca! salesman 
lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. ~ acents Catal 


ACENTS WANTED. logue Free. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, |}H.S. Blake & Co., Dept. D, Racine, Wis. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


REMEMBER 


please that IMPERIAL 
GRANUM is the best 
FOOD for babies, as 
well as for INVALIDS 
It has won universal 
confidence because 
experience has proved it 
acceptable to even the most delicate 

iods of life 


. Ladies’ black high grade merino hose, 
rib leg. Reinforced heel and toe. Sizes 8% to 10. 
Price per pair, eiead hatte 


We aro also manufacturers of the famous RACINE FEET. 











. . 


makes strong bone and teeth; 
blood; is easy of digestion; and acts as a 
preventative of the digestive disorders 
incidental to childhood 


It is of the 





greatest importance for all heads of families to 
Ea know of a FOOD they can 
depend on in the hour of need e 
IMPERIAL GRANUM can 
always be relied on, especially 
in all bowel troubles, being 
soothing and healing while 
imparting strength. 
Send Postal Card for Booklet. 

Soto BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! 
THE IMPERIAL GRANUM CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
Shipping Depot: JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 
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In the east the morning comes. | 
Hear the rolling of the drums | 

On the hill. 
But the heart that beat as they beat ' 
In the battle's raging day heat 

Lieth still. 
Unto him the night has come, 
Though they roll the morning drum. 


What is in the bugle’s blast? 
It is: “Victory at last! 
Now for rest.” 
But my comrades, come behold him 
Where our colors now enfold him, 
And his breast 
Bares no more to meet the blade, 
But les covered in the shade. 





What a stir there is to-day! 

They are laying him away 
Where he fell. 

There the flag goes draped before him; 

Now they pile the grave sod o’er him 
With a knell. 

And he answers to his name 

In the higher ranks of fame. 


There’s a woman left to mourn 
For the child that she has borne 
In travail. 
But her heart beats high and higher, 
With a patriot mother’s fire, 
At the tale. 
She has borne and lost a son, 
But her work and his are done. 


Fling the flag out, let it wave; 

They're returning from the grave— 
“Double quick!" 

And the cymbals now are crashing, 

Bright his comrades’ eyes are flashing 
From the thick 

Battle-ranks which knew him brave. 

No tears for a hero's grave. 


In the east the morning comes, 
Hear the rattle of the drums 
Far away. 
Now no time for grief’s pursuing. 
Other work is for the doing, 
Here to-day. 
He Is sleeping, let bim rest 
With the flag across his breast. 
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Not Forgotten. 


HE day was bright, and the village 
4 streets were full of people, but 
Mary Pratt felt that she was in 
the midst of an awful cold and 
solitude. Her husband had 
gone with his regiment to Cuba. | 
All the other boys had been | 
heard from since the Battle of | 
: San Juan Hill, but no word had 
. come from Tom. 

She shut the baby up safely in the chamber, | 
and ran to the post-office. ‘The mail was just | 
opened. Many of the women had letters, but 
the old postmaster shook his head when Mrs. 
Pratt’s white face appeared at the square 
opening. 

“To-morrow, perhaps, Mary,” he said, in a 
gentle voice. 

But she saw the men glance significantly at 
one another, and they made way respectfully for 
her to pass as they would have done for a; 
mourner. As she hurried down the street her ! 
soul cried out fiercely. 

God had not listened to her prayers! He was | 
deaf, cruel—that merciless something up there ; 
in heaven, dealing out misery and death. She, 
was to go tottering aione through the world, 
carrying her chili—without ‘om. Without 
Tom! She sat down on the steps of her little 
house, beating her knees with her hands. She 
could not ery. The world was full of awful cold 
and horror—toithout To:n. 

Presently she heard little Jack’s voice talking 
inside. He spoke fast and loud, as if frightened, | 
bat tried to laugh, and when she opened the door 
he ran to her with a shout of joy. 

“Jack was afraid, mamma,” he cried. 
thought you was gone. 
Jack.” 








“Me 
Me thought you forgot 


‘ squad was not able to keep up in its work with 


| in the rear. 


| Laughlin’s station that the peace protocol had 





She took him up, holding him to her breast, | 
although her heart beneath beat full of its savage | 
pain and fear. 

“You thought mother had forgotten you! ! 
Foolish baby!” | 

Then Jack saw his new clothes. ‘Mamma | 
made my coat,” he said. “Mamma loves Jack. ; 
Mamma cooked my supper in that little dish. | 
Mamma won't forget me. She loves Jack.” He: 
crept closer to her while she rocked him to sleep 
and laid him in his crib. 

A great thought had come to her as she heard « 
the child's talk. Had not He cared for her? 
She looked out at the setting sun, the peaceful 
valley, the climbing roses at the window. “He \ 
made them for me,” she thought. “Ile gave me \ 
my home. He gave me Jack. He Is good. | 
He is my Father. He won't forget me—or. 
Tom. Ile fs taking care of ‘Tom for me — some- 
where.’”” . 

When she laid the boy in his crib, she knelt 
beside it, and a great quiet came into her face. 
“Take care of ‘Tom, dear Lord!” she cried, 
“wherever he may be—wherever —"* 


‘There was a hasty knock at the door. The 
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old minister stood on the step. “It is a despatch, 
Mary,” he said. “I brought it so that there 
might be no delay.” 

She read: ‘Thomas Pratt just landed from 
transport. Wounded, but out of danger. Will 
be at home to-morrow.” 


——_«e5—-—__ 


Preventing a Battle. 


IEUTENANT McLAUGHLIN of the Signal 
le Corps, who recently succumbed to yellow 
fever at Santiago, made a gallant ride one 

year ago. He then had charge of the squad 
which built the telegraph line along the route of 
the American advance into Porto Rico. This 


the advance of the Infantry and artillery, in 
command of General Brooke, and by August 12th, 
when the invading army faced a line of Spanish 
intrenchments, the telegraph line was two miles 


The next day word came to Lieutenant Me- 


been signed. Mounting his horse, and accom. 
panied by an orderly who was soon left behind, 

‘he young officer started on a ride which for 
dramatic interest erves a place among the 
great rides of song and story. 

Every moment he expected to hi 
of the guns ahead, announcing tl 
needless battle w besun, Whe 
the di of infantry that were supporting the 
artille he was told that the guns were about to 
open on the enemy. Pressing on more rapidly 
stil, he found General Broo standing beside 
one of Battery B's guns, while the gunner had his 
hand on the lanyard ready to pull. 

The battle was ston} Hundreds of lives 
were saved. As the position of our army was an 
unfavorable one, it fs probable that the loss on 
our side would have been large. Lieutenant 
McLaughlin arrived just in time to avert an 
unnee ry battle, one of the most horrible 
things in the world. 

In the golden future all battles will doubtless 
be found unnecessary. Arbitration will take the 
place of war. Those p ms who, in this genera- | 
tion, by thelr deeds and influence hasten on the | 
day of universal peace are in a seuse engaged in 
the same task that Lieutenant: McLaughlin so 
gallantly performed. He m haste to prevent 
x needless battle. They are making haste to 
prevent needless wars. 
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Franklin’s Monuments. 


HERE are as many statues of Benjamin 

| Franklin, probably, as of any other Ameri- 
can, unless it be Washington; but the city 

of Philadelphia, which was Franklin's place of 
residence through the greater part of bis life, 
possessed no really splendid memorial of the 
cently. On June 1ith a statue 

of Franklin, presented to the city by Mr. Straw: 








bridge, the work of the sculptor, John J. Boyle, | 





was unveiled in front of the post-office. 


The statue is of bronze, and represents the ; 


philosopher and statesman seated, in an attitude 
of that thoughtful and courteous attention which 


it seems to us, must have been characteristic of | 





him. It is in the costume of Franklin's own 
period. It represents, undoubtedly, the Franklin 
whom Philadelphia knew; for he was best known 
in the city of his reside , as the philosopher, 
the journalist, the author, the man of s 
rather than as the statesman or man of affair: 

The deferen mile whieh the seated fi 
the statue w was certainly characteristic of 
Franklin, The gentleness of his ways always 
endeared him to his neighbors, although they 
found much to deprecate in his opinions aud in his 
way of life. Even when, on bis arrival in Phila- 
delphia, he was once selzed for falling asleep in 
a religious meeting, account was quickly taken of 
the & et that he was young, and greatly exhausted 

y travel, 

Franklin has received one sort of monumental 
tribute toa degree second only to that of Wash- 
ington. More towns and post-ofices have been 
named after him than after any other man, even 
Washington bimself, although the bestowal of 
the name Washington on the capital of the 
country transcends, of course, any of the similar 
honors accorded to F in. 

Thirty-six places in the United States, in as 
Inany states and territories, bear the name of 
Franklin simply. and thirty-four others bear 
names into which the word enters in combination, 
such as Franklinton, Franklinville, Franklin F; 
and soon. As against this there a y- 
Jacksons in the country, thirty Wasbingtons, and 
twen ve Jett 

Thirty-one countics bear the name of Washing- 
ton, twenty-four the name of Franklin, twenty- 
three the naine of Jefferson, and twenty-two the 
name of Jackson. 

The naming of the first town for Franklin was 
regarded by him as a great honor. This was in 
lies, during the Revolutionary War. The town 
of Wrenthain, Massachusetts, was divid: 
part of it taking the name ‘of the ce 
diplomatist and philosopher, 
the honor Franklin presented the new town with 
a@ bell for its chureb. 
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Coming Home from Death. 


T is strange how nearly extremes of feelings 
approach each other. A sudden exquisite 
joy is almost pain, and the story of it has a 

strain of pathos. A touching instance of thi 
lated by Mrs. Pickett. widow of the fa 
Confederate yeneral. When the war was over, 
Mrs. Pickett waited for her husband's return, 
After the Battle of Five Forks,he had persistently 
refused to surrender his shattered force, and 
prolonged the unequal struggle. Soon rumors 
eame that he had been killed ina skirmish, and 
the rumors were corroborated by the newspapers 
and even by official reports. Hope seemed at an 
end, and Mrs. Pickett sat day after day, her baby 
in ber lap, in the quiet of despair. She can best 
tell her own story: 

One Inorning Thad mechanically dressed baby 
George, and had taken him to the window to 
hear the spring sounds and breathe the spring 
balm and eateh the sunshine’s dripping gold | 
wreathing the blossoms of the magnolia and 
tulip-trees, 

It was the time when the orchestra of the year 
is in perfeet accord, when all the world is vocal. 

Through the quiver and curl of leaves. the 
perfumes of flowers and the soft undertone of 
the dawn winds came the words, “Whoa, Lucy; 


whoa, Little girl! 
Oh, those tones, those words, that voiee! They | 
so that I wonder it did not burst | 


thrilled my he: 
trom very gladness!” Sieh joy, seb zratitude as | 








nous: 
























Hooded iny soul only the Giver of all good ean | from ‘almost every man TP tet. 


In recognition of | 









| Then it attained it. 


COMPANION. 


know! All the privation and blood-stains of the 
past four years, and the woes and trials, griefs 
and fears of those last dreadful days were swept 
away by those blessed words, “Whoa, Lucy!” 
spoken In my busband’s tender tones. 

How I got down the stairs Ido not know; Ido 
not remember, With baby in arins we were 
both of us in my husband's al before Lue: 
had been given into the hands of the hostler. 
do not know how to describe the peace. the bliss, 
of that moment—it was too deep and too sacred 
to be translated into words. 

I think that it was akin to the feeling that will 
come to me in the hereafter, when I have gone 
through all the: dark days of privation and 
starvation of heart and soul, and at last, safe 
within the golden gates, waiting and listening, 
shall hear again the voice that said, “Whoa, 
Lucy!” here, bidding me weleome there. 


















INDIAN: SUMMER. 
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Like maid who, on the very eve 
Before her wedding vows, arrays 
Herself to take one last sweet leave 
Of girlhood thoughts and girlhood days,— 
Dreams soft the earth, in garments rich 
That heighten all her virgin charms, 
Ere she the threshold crosses which 
Bestows her on old Winter's arms, 








Or like a young squaw, who with red 





‘That him who seeks her ushers tn, 
To-day the eurth, in colors all 

Barbaric, gorgeous, thick-spread o'er, 
A stole rapt, expects the call 

Of Winter at the wigwain door. 


——_<0>—____ 


How He Blew. 


N one of the great squares of St. Petersburg 
| stands a magnificent column one hundred 
and fifty feet in height, erected to commemo- 
rate the reign of the tsar, Alexander L., the ally 
and afterward the rival of Napoleon. On the 
oceasion of a public celebration, the present tsar 
wished to bave the great shaft illuminated, and 
round lamps of an enormous size were ordered 
from a leading glass manufactory. 


After two or three experiments, the workmen 
discovered to their consternation that It seemed 
impossible to blow bulbs so large by the force of 
human breath. The blowers blew till they were 
utterly exhausted, but the bulbs remained far 
below the required size. 

A handsome price was offered to the first 
successful blower, and the men renewed their 
efforts, but to no purpose. At last a big fellow, 

ped like a barrel, stepped forward and quictly 
ked that he was sure he could do the trick. 
wd laughed good-humoredly, but the man 
merel; id: 

“Dw to rinse my mouth; it’s dry.” 

They gave bim 4 cup of water. rinsed his 
mouth, taking plenty of time, and then applied 
his lips to the tube.” Slowly and steadily the ball 
of hollow glass grew. Soon it reached the dimen- 
sions of its nearest rival. Then it became bigger, 
bigger, until it approached the required size. 
Then It passed it. 

“Stop, stop!” cried the crowd. “It’s getting 
too dig,” and the foreman added, “How did you 
do ta 
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The 


















re’s my money?” said the man, by way of 
rey 

en he felt the rubles in his palm, an expres- 
sion of genial satisfaction overspread his rough 
features. 

“Why, it’s easy!” said he, and then he explained 
how he had retained some of the water in his 
mouth, how he had gradually blown it into the 
molten ball, and how the expanding steam had 
instantly come to his assistance. 





A Strange Race. 


HE Englishman, and for that matter the 

| American, is so fond of a “trial of speed” 

that he will match against each other 

almost any two creatures that offer themselves. 

A race which took place recently in Scotland 
was probably without a precedent. 


Two men who lived at Wigtown, in that shire, 
became engaged in a controversy as to whether 
homing pigeons or honey-bees could tly the faster. 
Each was so sure of the correctness of his own 
opinion that they resolved to make a test of the 
matter, 

“But how shall we know that fone fast bees are 
the right bees, when they come In?” said the man 
who owned the pigeons. . 

“Easily enough—flour ’em,” sald the other. 
number of bees were carefully taken from 

ar evening, so that it might e altogether 

ly that they would loiter by the way, and 
sprinkled with tine, white flour, whieh stuck to 
them. Then the bees and one homing pigeon 
were taken to a point a mile away from the 
pigeon-loft and also a mile from the beehive, and 
all were liberated. 

The pigeon reached its journey’s end _ first, 
having flown the distance in five minutes and 
thirty seconds. The floured bees came in thirty 
seconds later—in exactly six minutes, 

This result did not prove a great deal, so slight 
was the distance: wd the bee man thinks he 
might win on a second trial. Certainly neither 
pigeons nor bees v very swift. Perliaps they 
were slow in getting under way. Any good horse 
could trot the mile in less time. 
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On a Vicious Horse. 


N ineident illustrating the character of the 
native Texas horse was given by Mr.; 


A Morrell, a travelling preacher, whose 


labors in Texas often compelled him to rely upon | 


| that uncertain quadruped. 


While travelling in the bounds of Trinity River 
Association my horse was crippled, aud my only 
hope of meeting my Anpolutinents was to ride an 
untrained mustang. The animal had been ridden, 
but Was by no means docile. 

He was roped, bridled and saddled. Then, 
having in mind the habit which these Texas 
horses sometimes possess, of springing as high 
from the ground as their strength will allow, and | 
then descending to the earth with the back ina 
bow and the head between the fore legs, secured 
a tough dogwood forked stick and tied the large | 
end to the girth and the end of cach fork to the 
checks of the bridle, 

This pr ition made, Io mounted with my 
usual baw: nd rode off to fill appointments 
for one bund id fifty miles up the country. 






















rv 
All went well as long as the stick remained in 
lace, but Iwas exceedingly annoyed by questions | 


Besides. it wats | 
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troublesome to loose and adjust the stick every 
time I stopped at noon and night. 

Crossing Chaibers’s Creek T saw that the horse 
was weary, and supposing that its propensit 
to “pitch’” was over, I untied the dogwood for! 
and threw it aside. A few miles below Dallas 
the horse, without any cause that I could discover, 
commenced ‘pitebin’ or as old Texans some- 
times say, “laying f m.”” 

Freely would ave: ven the value of the 
horse for that dogwood stick, well adjusted. 
Now the horse sprang to the right, now to the 
left. Then he came to the ground, head down 
and heels up, almost in a perpendicular. 

This performance continued for nearly a bhun- 
My 











ards, hat flew off, my umbrella fell, 
y saddle-bags took wings. and I began to get 
limber as possible and Jook for a good place in 
which to fall. Just at this juncture the hor: 
stopped, very mucb exbausted, and T did not fall. 
But I was so bruised and shocked that I was 
thrown into a violent fever, from which I was 
long in recovering. 
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Comte de Dion’s Transformation. 
HE way to make a useful citizen out of an 
idler Is to give him a real interest in life. 


| Comte de Dion, the promoter of the auto- 
mobile in France,—where the new vehicle first 


attained popularity,—is, according to the Bicycling 
World, a striking illustration of this truth. 


The comte was long the typical “white carna- 
tion of Paris aristocracy,” which means that be 
was a ne‘er-do-w The merest accident sufficed 
to put him on the right tr 

ne day he bought a miniature locomotive for 
the little son of one of his friends, and carried the 
toy to the child, But though they lighted the 
alcohol lamp and got up steam in the tiny boiler, 
for some reason the thing would not work. Comte 
de Dion is of stubborn disposition. He persisted, 
tried this cog and that, finally taking his coat off 
to work more at ease. He puzzied the whole 
afternoon on the engine witb no success. 7 

Then he carried it home, and spent the night 
squatting on the floor amidst an assortment of 
screwdrivers, hammers and files he had bought 
on the way. The locomotive was taken com- 
pletely apart and readjusted several times, At 
jast, toward daybreak, the young count had the 
satisfaction of seeing the toy travel merrily round 
the room, 

Having thus discovered within him a taste and 
an aptitude for mechanics, Comte de Dion did not 
return to bis idling, but studied until he became 
anengineer. It was at this period that he showed 
remarkable business bersplcacity in investing. all 
his capital in the automobile industry. Ata time 
when everybody was deriding the first clumsy 
machines, that spurted and shied and then refused 
to budge for hours, he understood the possibili- 
ties of the motor car and resolutely cast his lot 
with its fortune. 

It is generally acknowledged that no man in 
France has done so much to further the cause of 
the new locomotion. 
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Land and a Lawsuit. 


GOOD lawyer learns many lessons in the 

A school of human nature; and thus it was 

that Lawyer Hackett did not fear to pur- 

chase the tract of land which, says the Lewiston 
Journal, had been “lawed over” for years. 


Some of the people wondered why he wanted to 
get hold of property with such an incubus of 
uncertainty upon it. Others thought that perhaps 
he wanted some legal knitting-work, and would 
piteh in red-hot to fight that Tine-fence question 
on_his own hook. 

That’s what the owner of the adjoining land 
thought. So he braced himself for trouble when 
he saw Hackett coming across the flelds one day. 

1 Hackett, “What's your claim here, anyway, 
as to this fence?” 

“T insis replied his neighbor, ‘that your fence 

is over on my land two feet at one end and oue 
st at the other end.” 
."" replied Hackett, “you go ahead just as 
quick as you can and set your fence over. “At the 
end where you say that I encroach on you two 
feet, set the fence on my land four feet.” At the 
other end push it on my land two feet.” , 

“But,” persisted the neighbor, “that's twice 
what I claim.” yi 

“JT don't care about that,” said Hackett. 
“The: been fight enongh over this land. 1 
you to take enough so you are perfectly 

‘d, and then we can get along pleasantly. 

ad and help yourself.” 

The man paused abashed. He had been ready 
to commence the old struggle tooth and nail, but 
this move of the new neighbor stunned him. Yet 
he wasn't to be outdone in generosity. He looked 


said he, “that fence aint going to be 

Lan inch. I don't want the land. There 
wa'n't nothin’ in the fight, anyway, but the prin- 
ciple of the thing.” 
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Dangerous Advertising. 


HE ilean code of law and morals gives 
great prominence to veracity in advertising. 
So we must think, at all events, if we are to 
believe an apparently authentic story In the New 
Orleans Times- Democrat. 


Some years ago a dealer in New Orleans sent a 
lot of patent medicines to an Almerican agent at 
Santiago, Chile. Among the stuff was a supply of 
twothac drops, which were warranted on the 
bottle to cure the worst case of toothache in ten 
minutes. Here nobody would take such an 
assertion serionsly, but down there it is different. 

The tirst man Who bought a bottle made an 
immediate appheation, and then pulled out his 
watch. When ten minutes had elapsed and the 
tooth continued to ache, he was furious, and at 
once had the agent arrested, 

The poor fellow was fined one thousand dollars 
and sentenced to three months in jail. Through 
the efforts of the American consul the imprison 
ment was Knocked off, but he had to pay the fine, 
and it broke up bis business. The story is abso- 
litely true, asx can be testified to by a dozen 
people now in the eity. 
































Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 








1. 
tripe, ripe. 
ing, trolling, 


sing. 2. Stripe, 
adder, 4, Stroll- 
gz. pending, end- 





3. Gladder, 
rolling. 6 

















ing. 6 Strap, trap, rap. Trice, rice, Tee. 8. 
Scowl, cowl, owl, 9 Whale, hale, ale. 10. Wheel. 
heel, eel, 11. Splay, play, lay, ay. 
2. 1. Salutatory ( say-lute-a-toe-rye ). 2. Per- 
rtrate, 3, Burlap. 4 Drugget. 
2. Oxford. 3, Biddeford. 4. 






1, Hartford. 
. Bradford. 6. Richford. 


9. Rumford. 


7. New Bed- 
Millford, 10. Branford. 
afford. 12. Waterford. 13. Northford. 14. 
Seaford. 15. Rockford. 16. Burford. 


4. Poll, Apollo. 
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dear!” 


“ H 
O dreadful it is to write letters !”’ 
Clarice was writing a letter | that I can show you some day. 


to go across plains and mountains and | 
rivers, to grandma in far-off California. | very fine sand. 
At first the lines had all been straight, | mother had written her page all over, 
and the upright, precise little letters neat | she sprinkled it carefully with sand that 


and nice. 


‘And now look at ’em !" scoffed Clarice, 
I guess 
yrandma’ll think they're puffeckly mis- 
She said she liked to have 'em 
all toe the mark, as if they were in the! into the sand-box again. 


“all up-hilly and down-daley ! 
er’ble! 


x’ ography class,—oh dear!" 
“You're tired, dear,’’ 
Sweet voice said, comfortingly. 
“Put the letter away and come 
over here. I'll tell you how little 
great -grandmother wrote letters 
fifty ago. What do 
suppose she did first ?”” 

“Got some paper 'n’ envelopes 
an’ a fine-toothed pen and the 
ink,’ said Clarice, promptly. She 
couldn’t see how it was going to 
be very interesting to talk about 
that. Stories were a good deal 
more interesting. 

“She got the paper and the ink, 
but she didn’t get any envelope or 
postage-stamp, and the pen was 
made out of a goose-quill with 
the pretty feather on one end. I 
expect she got great-great-grand- 
father to sharpen it for her before 
she began.”’ 

“Sharpen a pen—what an ide: 
Clarice was getting interested so 
soon. ‘Why, it’s pencils 
sharpen, mamma." 

Mamma smiled. 

“Yes, and little great -grand- 


mamma’s 


years you 





you 


mother quill pens, too. They had to be 
‘sharpened’ carefully, to get them into 
pen-shape, ready to write with. Then 
I think 
little great-grand mother’s must have been 
And of course she 
made little, neat, straight letters on it.’’ 


came the big sheet of paper. 
of a pretty blue color. 


Mamma looked soberly at Clarice. 


“Yes'm; that toed the mark an’ said | go all over the country. And I 
murmured Clarice, 


their g’ography,” 
‘same as mine don’t.” 


“‘Saine as yours do, dear, almost always. 
And little great-grandmother was particu- 
lar about the blots, too, I expect, just as 


you are.”" 


“Oh, yes,” cried Clarice, brightening. 
“Of course she didn’t want her letter all 
blotted up. Do you s’pose she had pink | 
the 


blotting- paper, mamma? That's 


prettiest.” 


“She didn’t have any blotting-paper at 
Clarice, mouth 
rounded into a little red circle all ready! 
to say “‘oh,’’ just as mamma went on. 
“She probably borrowed great - great- 
grandfather’s sand-shaker that stood 
beside the ink-bottle on the mantelpiece. 


all!” laughed mamma. 


said Clarice; ‘‘how|which was hollowed out like a little 


It was made of lig- 
num-vite wood and 
looked a good deal 
like my salt-shaker, 
only it widened out 
more around the top, 


ends met. That kept the 
letter as snug and safe 
as your letter will be. 
Perhaps the sealing-wax 
was red or green or blue. 
And maybe the seal was a 
perfect square or round, 
and had a little picture 
or some words on it. 
One beautiful little glass 
seal I know of had 
‘All's Well’ on it. Could 
anything be prettier 
than that? Why, that 
was little great-grand- 
mother’s seal itself—my 
grandmother's. It’s up- 
stairs.” 

Mamuna stopped, as if 
she were thinking about 
her dear old white- 
capped grandmother. 
Her face put on a tender 
look that Clarice liked. 

“Was that all, mamma?’’ 
asked, softly, after a minute. 

“No—oh no. Then little great- 
grandmother directed her letter 
and took it to the post-office. 
That’s another queerness, for I ex- 
pect maybe she had to ride a good 
many miles, and who knows but 
that it was up behind great-great- 
grandfather on old Whitenose’s 
back?” 

“Oh my! Truly?” 

“I shouldn’t wonder a bit. At 
the post-office they marked ‘Paid 
5,’ or whatever sum the postage 
amounted to, in one corner in big 
























































basin. I think there’s one at grandpa's 
“Great-great-grandfather’s was full of 
When little great-grand- 


| misted down through the tiny holes in 
the shaker—a little ‘sand-storm.’ Then 
after a minute or two she lifted both sides 
of the big sheet and let the sand slide 
through the groove in the middle back 
That was why 





she 








the top was hollowed out | and tucked one into the other. 
like a basin.”’ | That made a neat little shape 
Mamma stopped to thread | like an envelope, you see, all 
a needle. ready to be directed on the out- 
“Oh,’? murmured Clarice, | side. Of course she had only 
“I think it’s very int’resting | written on three sides of the 
‘bout the sand-shower. Go| big blue sheet, so the out- 
on, mamma.”’ side page would be blank.’ 
“Well, it must have been a “Oh my, that’s another queer thing!” 
pretty long letter that little | cried Clarice, softly. 
great-grandmother wrote, be- | “But that isn’t all. 


red letters. That was all the postage- 
stamp it had. In the other corner was 
Next came the | stamped the big, queer-looking postmark. 
Then the letter was ready to go. A 
horseback rider took it, perhaps, 
in his mail saddle-bags, and then 
a mail-coach carried it the rest of 
the way. It took a long time to 
get there. And that’s the end of 
the story, with a period.” 

Clarice sat a moment or two, 
wondering over little great-grand- 
mother’s queer letter. Then she 
went back to her own. 

“T want to!’’ she cried, “I’ve 
got so much totell grandma ’bout 
now! I needn’t put in any more 
weather or anything. I know for 
certain grandma'l] be int’rested in 
this. And—O mamma, can’t I 
fold it an’ seal it like little great- 
grandmother's, just this once ?” 

Mamma laughed, but when the 
letter was finished it was carefully 
folded as nearly as possible like 
little great-grandmother’s letter, 
and sealed with her very own tiny 
sealing of the letter. How do you suppose | glass seal that said ‘‘All’s Well.” But 
little great-grandmother did that ?’’ there was a postage-stamp in one corner. 

“I s’pose with the tipsy-tip of her} Mamma said there must be. 
down and then the bottom up, so that|tongue. I do.” ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
the edges just met in the middle—so.” “Not at all! She had a much nicer 
Mamma iJ/lustrated with a piece of paper.| way. She sealed it with a dainty little 

“Then she folded both sides inward | patch of sealing-wax, just where the two! 


cause the sheet was so 
big. And then, you 
see, the postage was 
high so long ago and 
people could only afford to write 
letters occasionally.”” 

“Why, what an idea!’’ cried 
Clarice, in great astonishment. 

“Yes,’’ mamma went on, ‘‘at 
that time it cost according to the 
distance the letter was going—not 
| just one stamp or two stamps to 


don’t believe little great-grand- 
mother ever sent a letter that 
didn’t cost as much as five cents. 
That was one queer thing about 
little great-grand mother’s letters. 
The envelope was another.”’ 

“T thought there wasn't any, 
mamma.’" 

“Why, there wasn’t — that was 
what was queer!’’ laughed mam- 
ma. ‘But when the letter was 
all ready to send, it looked very much as 
if ‘twas in a regular envelope. Little 
great-grandmother first folded the top 
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Strange Farming. | 


Not all the farming in the world is carried on in | 
the country. Some branches of the farmer's work 
are pursued in cities, and even in their crowded 
parts. A writer in Cassell’s Saturday Journal is 
responsible for the statement that the fattening 
of pigs is not incompatible with life in a densely 
populated quarter, and cites a case in point. 


A man who kept a small grocer’s shop in the | 
heart of a city was for years very 8) ssful asa 
fattener of pigs. Under his shop was a cellar, 
the front door and window of which were boarde 
up. Access to it could be obtained only at the 

ck. 

This cellar was always occupied by two pigs, 
although not always by the same’ ones. The 
owner would smuggle his young charges into the 
cellar by night, bed them down with the straw 
from his egg nd feed them on the bread 

d potatoes and vegetables that the youngsters 

. of the neighborhood brought him in exchange for 
a handful or two of cand 
So little did it cost him to feed his charges that 
he is said to have grown rich on his profits. The 
same butcher bought one pair after another of | 
bi attened pigs. | 
still more unlikely place in which to look for | 
pigs is a back bedroom, but even this she 
not an unheard-of one to the writ Th 
ticular pigs were well trained. 
lived up- , but they walked down. Their 
owner knew that washing them helped to put 
t, so be used to take them into the sm 
rd for a tubbing, und taught th 
‘s and down. He would ne 
found out if some of his neighbors had not com 
plained of him. 
a ften fattened in 

In some stre 
1 with fowls, duck: se 
ny of them being bought a mon 

































that season, 
beforehand. 
One slum-dweller was more ambitious still 

bbit-farm in his cell a 

rd a load of soil 

some roots of trees disposed in it. 

the rabbits burrowed. The man said he “wan | 

atur’ as maybe,” and perhaps he | 
ed s was plenty of artificial shelter 

for the bunnies, and he ts belleved to ha ed 

hundreds in a year, and to have made a g 

profit out of his back-yard farming. 


++ 


Women in the Klondike. 


The chivalry of American men has received 
many testimonials from the women whom a love 
for travel and adventure has led to try their 
fortunes in the Klondike. A mining-camp is too 
apt to be no place for women, and a woman 
unprotected by husband or brother might well 
have hesitated before running risks of insult. 
The event, however, proved the justice of the 
confidence of those who went. 

One woman, the correspondent of an important 
London paper, was on her way to Se: when 
she met an old miner, and sought his adv The 
man shook his head wisely. 

“Impossible,” he said. 

“But I must go,” said his questioner. “I have 


started, and my paper isrelying upon me. I am 
safe enough, for I have a revolver, and can use 








“Wal,” drawled her adviser, “seeing that you’re 
a woman, if you want ter go, you'll go, but as to 
that air gun o’ yourn, I'll give you a piece of 
advice. Don't ot often; but when you do 
shoot oot quick. 

Such a precaution was anything but comforting, 
but the seque) proved that the revolver was of no 
more use to tle traveller than if she had been in 
Chicago or New Orleans. The courtesy shown 
her was universal, and throughout her journey 
there was no mau she met who would not go out 
of his way to do ner a servi 

Prof. Angelo Heilprin, a 
Geographical Society 
acter” to give th 

“Woman,” i 
Dawson 























llow of the Royal 
1 “good char 
idike. 
1 character in 
y. § as immediate entrée into the 
depositories of mails, of records and of claims. 
Others p sit or stan waiting their turn for 
days, in a row; she w in by the side door 
with an air of superiority which is as impressive 
as it Is refreshing, She files her claim in the 
recorder’s office with dignity, while her trousered 
riyal, who may have staked five days earlier, is 
still studying the entrance from the outside.” 







it 
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Making the Best of It. 


Examinations are the ordeals of a schoolboy’s 
life, and as many a schoolboy is shrewd enough 
to suspect, they have their terrors also for men 
and women. Applicants for cfvil service appoint- 
ments are often free to confess their qualms as 
they enter the examination-room. 
Virginia writes of his experiences in the Wasb- 
ington Post. 


I_was not prepared for the ordeal. It was 
elghtecn years since I had looked inside a school- 
book, and as my friends had told me that the 
examination was sure to be easy, I bad made no 
preparations, 

‘bile I could not answer all the questions, nor 
even A majorit of them, I consoled myself with 
the reflection that I bad plenty of company. 

One old lady sitting next to me way a veritable 
exclamation point. She asked the examiner to 
repeat all bis questions, and it was soon evident 
to me that she was deaf, dumb and blind: not 
entirely so, perhaps, but partially so, at least. 
She was so blind that with two pairs of eyes! 
she could not see the figures on the black board, 
She went up to the board, : nd got her head so 
close to it that her nose rubbed off one line of 
figures while she got the line above it. 

Although she was not deaf, yet the examiner 
had fairly to yell at her to make ber hear, and she 
was so stupid that when sbe did hear she put 
down the wrong number, 

One question was, "Who was Brigham Young?" 
and one Applicant answered in this) wa Lr. 


































A citizen of , 




















“What yacht came in second?” 


stand by themselves; 
people demand them in all their shoes. 





Brigham Young was the head of the Mormon 
Chureh, and his sole ambition was te be able to 
live in Wasbington and have the designation of 
clerks for the Census OMece.” 

he question, “W Ways the result of the War 
Revolution 
woman, and was left unanswere 
To the question In geography, 
nd?” a Richmond candidate, for a jol 
Cleveland is ftshing in Buzzard’s Bay.” I 














BOOKKEEPING 












THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


Stenography a = 
iuebe amaltge | |e Seeoe’ Mealthifecl L! 


New 









“Tt’s the Pace that 
Kills the Human Race.” 


The constant Pounding of the 
Heels on a hard surface shocks 
the whole nervous system. 


Bailey’s Rubber 


COA « CHOCOLATES. 


TAKE NO OTHER. 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE. ——— 


Heel Cushions 


with annular projections take uj 
the concussion, and put. VELVE 
under every STEP. Mounted on 
celluloid instantly adjusted on 
the inside of the shoe, directly 
under the heel, rubber side down, 








OLD OSTRICH FEATHERS 


MADE NEW 


(One BY THE ADDITION OF NEW TOPS. 


air outwear the shoe.) 











Sizes for Men and Women, age. per pair. | Aspecialty made of dycing, cleansing, and curling OSTRICH 
All dealers, Mailed on receipt of price. | FaaTiens. 'S fd for bur cata te thd price lt aod learn 

ow easily and quickly all such work c: e done, patter ip 
6. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. what part of the United 











ted § 
telling you how to judge t 
on new goods. M. METHOT, 





quality of « feather, 
"Temple Pl., Boston 





Every Home, School and Office should own 


Webster’s International Dictionary 


of ENGLISH, Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 









WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 








STANDARD AUTHORITY of the U. S. Supreme Court, all the State Supreme 
Courts, the U. S. Government Printing Office, and of nearly all the Schoolbooks. 
Warmly commended by State Superintendents of Schools, College Presidents, and 


other Educators almost without number. : 
WEBSTER’S with a Valuable Glossary of @ 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY Scotch Words and Phrases./ west us 


It has a sizable vocab- CRLEGIATE: 


















A new book, the largest of the abridgments of the International. 
ulary, complete definitions and adequate etymologies. Has over 1100 pages and is richly 
illustrated, Its appendix is a storehouse of valuable information. 


Specimen pages, ete., of both books sent on application. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO.. Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


Never 
|} Wear Change 
| Brassy aed Color. 


USEDIN ALL GOOD SHOES. 


A Ss Rud $5 _ 
After the first race for the International Cup was won by the “America,” the Queen asked: 
and was told, “ Your Majesty, there is no second.” 

It is just so with FAST COLOR EYELETS; they are so vastly surerior to all imitations that they 


unapproached for both beauty and wearing worth. This is why shrewd 
Send for free Fast Color “ Primer.” 


THE NATIONAL FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Pingree Shoe Talk. a 


Buy Pingree Shoes and be SURE of two 
things. First, you'll wear them out in 
Perfect Comfort. Second, they'll look 
Well Longest. HANDsomE, Too. 


ALL GENUINE PINGREE SHOES 
AR OUR NAMA, 


“Composite” | “Governor” 
For $3. $4. For 


Women Men 


Are the best shoes to-day for these 
prices. They are made with 
extreme care and of materials 
more than good. The genuine 
shoes bear the above trade- 
names. 



























Write us 
to-day for 
Catalogue and 
other Information, 


They come in all reliable leathers -- latest styles and 
In three weichts. The Men's are ‘ Welts,” the 
Women's, " Welts,"" Turns" or "* Flexible Soles.” 


Ask Your Dealer ! 1! 
Pingree & Smith, Detroit. 


Makers of Dependable Shoes for Women, Men and Childrea. 
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If you have never 
worn a pair of our 


Shoes, 


you should! There is 
absolutely no foot cov- 
ering extant to com- 
pare with ours—for 
COMFORT. 

A single day's trial 
will make you regret 
having done without 
them so long. 


The New Catalog, 
Printed in Colors, 


answers all questions, illus- 
trates many styles of house and street shoes 
for Men, Women and Children, IT’S FREE, 


No. 658—illustrated—is a bean- 
tiful house shoe for women. 
Made from Dolge felt in black, 
brown, green, red and drab; 
Trimmed with heavy silk cord Fir 
to match color of felt. They a 
have noiseless leather soles, 
low heels and comfortable toes. 


Any Size, $ 1 .50. 


Delivered, 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO., 
Makers of “Dolge" Footwear, 
119 West 23d Street, New York Cit: 


THE EDISON 










Edison Phono- 


PHONOGRAPH 





dealers 


graphs are clearer, 
louder, better made 
and better finished 
than any other 
talking machines. 
A moment's in- 
spection, and a 
comparison by us- 





ing the same record HOME" $30, 
on all machines, proves this posi- 
tively. 


Therefore, if you want to enjoy 
your talking machine, insist on get- 
ting a genuine Edison Phonograph. 


Your choice of seven styles, from $100 to: 
records and giving the same perfect result, 
ing mechanism—some sprit 


50, all using the same 
it with different 4 
ing motors, some electric motors. 

the Edison Concert Phonograph, $ia5, Our new catalogue of 


machines and records can 

obtained from all Phonograph TONE GENUINE Sirnevr. 
That 
OQ Exinon. 
mane 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 
New York. 





ee 
KIDNEYS, LIVER 
AND Bow_ELs 


GLEANSES THE SYSTEM 
<3 EFFECTUALLY 





| BUY THE GENVINE = MAM'F'O BY 


GurRNIA fic SyrvPC. 


BUEN eg ga TANG, WON LOO 
FOR SALEBY ALL ORUGGASTE. PONE 30a PUREST. 





_ A 





Tue RouGH Rivers 

Charles Scribner’s § 

An admirably written account of the organiza- 

tion of the volunteer cavalry and of the Santiago 

campaign; highly interesting, and a useful book 
for patriotic boys to read. 






By Theodore Roosevelt. 
ons. 82. 


ON AMERICAN History. By 
Elson. The Macmillan Company. 


Sipe Licurs 
Henry V 
7) cents. 
Well-chosen episodes in the history of the na- 
tion intelligently and interestingly treated. 
MIDSHIPMAN Stuart. By Kirk Munroe. 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
A story of the navy in the War of 1812; well 
adapted as a gift-book for boys. 





Chas, 


ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE. By Professor 

Angelo Heilprin. D. Appleton & Co. 

A book for all who wish to learn about the 

region; both popular and scientific; well illus- 
trated. 











Tue Beacon BioGRAPH ed by M. A. 





DeWolf Howe. Small, Maynard & Co. 75 
cents each. 
Webster, Farragut, James Russell Lowell, 


General Lee and Bishop Phillips Brooks—a list 
of the volumes which have appeared, which shows 
the scope of the series. 
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A Boy Who Helped. 


In every conflict with foreign powers, some of 
those who perform the most important services 
are persons who for one reason and another have 
been compelled to remain at home. As a strik- 
ing illustration of this truth, the Pilgrim Teacher 
recalls an anecdote of Revolutionary times. 


Luke Varnum lived in a small village amon, 
the Green Mountains. He was fifteen years old, 
and was lame in his left foot. So wlien every 
other boy and every man, old and young, shoul- 
dered his firelock and marched off to join General 
Stark and fight the Hessians at Bennington, Luke 
was left behind. He limped out and held the 
stirrup for Lieutenant Chittenden to mount, and 
then he had to stay at home with the babies and 
the women. 

The company had been gone an hour and a half, 
more or less, when three men galloped up on 
horseback. Luke went down to the rails to see 
who they were. 

“Is anybody here?” asked one of them. 

“Yes,” said Luke, “I am here.” 

“*] see that,” said the man, laughing. “What I 
mean is, is there anybody here who can set a 
shoe?” 

“T think I can,” said Luke. “TI often tend fire 
for Jonas. I can blow the bellows, and I can 
bod, a horse’s foot. Anyway, I will start up the 

e.7 











So Luke went into the forge and built a fire. 
He hunted up half a dozen nails, and he had even 
made two more, when a fourth horseman came 
slowly down on a walk. 

“What luck,” said he, “to find a forge with a 
fire lighted!” 

The speaker threw himself off the horse mean- 
while, and Luke pared the hoof of the dainty 
creature and measured the shoe, which was too 
big for her. He heated it white, and bent it to the 
proper size, 

“It’s a poor fit,” he said, “but it will do.” 

“It will do very well,” said her rider. “But she 
is very tender-footed, and I do not dare to trust 
her five miles unshod.” 

ride’s sake, 
were those he had m 














first two nails Luke drove 
‘himself. When the shoe 
was fast, he said: “Tell Jonas that I lit up the 
forge and put on the shoe.” 

“We will tell him,” said the colonel, laughing, 
and he rode on. 

Bust oe of the other horsemen tarried a minute 
an id: 
el’ no ten men who left you to-day have 
served the country as you have done. That is 
Colonel Warner.” 





arner led up 
his regiment just in time to save the day at 
Bennington, we can think of Luke Varnum, who 
bravely helped his country. 
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Never had Served it Before. 


Sometimes a man would willingly be obliging— 
if he only knew how. Thus the Chicago Chronicle 
relates the experience of “a short little woman 
and her tall husband,” who went to a down-town 
restaurant for dinner. 


“Will you have oysters? 
g! neing over the bill of fare. 

“Yes,” said the short little woman, as she tried 
in vain to touch her toes to the floor. “And, 
Jobn, I want a hassock.” 

John nodded, and as he handed his order to the 
trate he said, ‘Yes, and bring a hassock for the 
lady.” 

“One hassock?” asked the waiter, with what 
John thought more than ordinary interest, as he 
nodded in the affirmative. Still the waiter did 
not go, but brushed the table-cloth with a towel 
and rearranged the articles on it several times, 
while his face got very red. 

Then he came around to John’s side, and 
speaking sotto voce, said, “Say, mister, I haven't 
been here long, and I’m not on to all these things. 
Will the lady have the hassock broiled or fried?” 


asked 





the man, 
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Young America. 


In one of the large cities of the middle West a 
man who occupies an important and responsible 
position in the councils of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany happens to reside not far from the home of 
a labor agitator. The two men naturally have 
not much in common, but their two boys, upon 
whom the artificial distinctions of society exercise 
less restraint, are great friend 

“Papa,” said the son of the r 
one day from a romp with his 
going to vote for Higginson?’—by which name 
may be designated one of the candidates for 
mer in a pending city election. 

“To be sure, 





































”” answered his father. 
“Well, I wouldn't!” said the boy, with great 
positivenes: 
“Why not, Fred asked the magnate, e 
siderably amused. Would you vote for th 








man? No? What's your politics, 
“I don’t know ye * rejoined F 
and he stuck his hands in his 





‘h 
pockets and 


stood 
with his feet wide apart—“I’m down on trusts!” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PARIAN POCKET POWDER PUFF. 
Just the thing for women when calling, attending 


receptions, parties, balls, etc. ; beautifying; rolls into 
package size of thumb; made of chamois skin; perfo 
rated pocket attached, filled with best toilet powder. 
By mail 26c. Have other toilet articles. Women agents 
| to write for our 256-page 
P YS free book. Tells how men 
tern or Stereoptico 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N 
and pays good wv 
round, in good t 
jee. Wi 
‘or free Illus, Catalogue. Address, 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 


iling outtit sent bright women on commis- 
with’small capital can make 
A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
e 
We teach it quickly, 


vunted. & 
Sion. PARIAN MFG. 0O., 8 Desbrosses Street, New York. 
money with a Magic 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 
raduates in railroi 
Janesville, W' 


Beautiful Couch 25 
« inches wide by feet 
Jong, Made with 


es “ Spices,’ Extracts, 
Perfumes,Soaps, 
ete., will secure you this handsome couch. No mohey re- 
juired wits your order, Wop the ex) Ilustrat 
Giealogue FER, “@.'A. FOLSOM. & 
Dept. 198 


THE “CLEAN CUT” CAKE TIN 


prevents cakes from sticking and produces 

a perfect cake. It is 

made of best quality 

nwith a flat, thin 

P knife, securely rivet- 

fy. rim, Simple and dur- 

able. Sample sent pre- 

paid on receipt of 15e. Agents 
fond 6 cents postare for tree We are th 


est ufacturers of Pure Alu 
Granite and Tin Ware in the world. 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Bi: 


JAP 






IDENT 


| SUSPENDER 


No article of man’s 
|| dress has so much to 
do with his comfort or 
discomfort as the sus- 
pender. ‘The inventor, 


Aa ? a aware of this fact, 
hag skeifully, combine 


/ in the President Sus- 

pender every comfort and 

)” , service-giving feature, makers 
it the most practical and stylis 

/ suspendereveroffered. No leather 

to stain the clothing, adjustable 

front and back. Read Mfrs. guar- 

es<- antee ticket on every pair. Sent pre- 

gw paid for 50c. if dealer does not sell them. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 200, Shirley, Mass, 


RALSTON HEALTHS 
SHOES nics. Price, 4% 


The next time you buy a pair of shoes ask 
your dealer for these 
shoes or order them direct 
from the factory: We 
guarantee you thorou, 
Satisfaction, comfort, fit, 
good appearance, and best 
materials. 

Write for free catalogue. 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 


Campello, Kass. ¢ 


ROSE 


‘TRADE-WARK. 











A New Creation, 


Modern 
tx all its details. 


Velvety in its appearance 
and use. A transparent 
glycerin soap. 

Matchless. Designed es- 
pecially for toilet and bath. 

A large size cake. 

If you cannot obtain Jap 
Rose from your dealer, 
send ten cents to 


Jas.S. Kirk & Co., Chicago. 











ps 


Costs no more than the old kinds. Made 





F you have had Rubbers that slip or tear at the heel, that come off 
in the mud, that soak and soil the skirts and trousers, insist on having 


Bailey’s Ribbed 


HOOD RUBBER CO.,, Sote Mrrs., 
99 BEDForD St., BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR BRAND ON EVERY SHOE BQ 










Back Rubbers 


and see how ingeniously these 
faults are overcome by the 
Ribbed Back. 
There is 
no other 

Rubber 
like it in 
appear- 
ance or 
wear or 
=" comfort. 




















high or low cut. Ladies’ 65c. Men's 90c. 










HOW TO ORDER THEM. 
Take this ad. to your dealer; if he does 
not have them he will order them for 
you. We will sell him one pair or a case. 
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The 





Waldorf 
$2.50 





another pair, 
(Waterproof) and Enameled Leather. 
best of stock, skilled workmen. 
fit you we'll make a pair. 





Boys’ Waldorfs 


and hard, every-day wear, yet nice enough for 
Made of heavy stock and sewed extra 





shoes. Worth twice the price we ask for 
them. You save all middle profits. 
$1.50 at factory, $1.75 by mail, post-paid. 


Send for Catalogue D. 


R. H. LONG (Factory), Springfield, Mass. 











strong, yet 
have a style about them not often found in boys’ 


Shoe A 


FROM SHOP TO YOU. 


Don’t pay fancy prices for shoes. 
Waldorf Shoes direct from the factory and 
save enough on each pair you buy to pay for 
Made in Russia Calf, Black Calf, Sealskin 
All latest styles, 
If we haven’t a pair to 
You save all middle profits. 
$2.50 at factory, $2.75 by mail, post-paid. 


Buy 






For 
School 


Sundays. 











Waldort 
Latest Model. 









In the year 1835 Robert 
Wallace began the man- 
ufacture of silverware in 
America, and from that 
time till now the silver- 

ware of most artistic de- 
sign and most enduring 
quality has been the prod- 
uct of this plant—now R. 
Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
The genius in silvercraft 
displayed in the designs 
of Wallace Silverware has 
made the name R. Wallace 
known the world 
over. 
Allgenuine Wallace 
goods bear the 


BUGAR SHELL 


TRADE 
MARK 
«© 1835 
R. Wallace.” 


SALAD FORK. 
The pieces shown 
here are illustrations 
of the new ‘'Astoria”’ 
pattern. Other popu- 
lar designs are the 
“Joan,” 

“ Virginia,” 
“Windsor.” 
Sold by leading dealers 
and recognized every- 
where as the embodi- 
ment of all that is 
best in silverware. 


A 


Handsome Catalogue 
sent free to any house- 
keeper on request. 

ar 


R. WALLACE & SONS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Wallingford, Conn. 


PCOOOOQQOOQOOO® 


Dyspeptic 
Question ? 


EASY when you try 


JOHNSON’S DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 


IN BLUE BOTTLES. 


QOOQOOOOOOOO 


GOOGQOOO® 
OOOO 


©©OOO 
©©OQOOOOO 


AT GETHSEMANE. 
Hoffmann. 


Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup 
from me: nevertheless, not.my will, but thine, be 
done—Luke xxii: 42. 
















CHRIST'S ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 
THE LAST SUPPER. 
CHRIST THE COMFORT! 

















FIRESIDE BIBLE GAME 
Beautifully illustrates the life of Christ and 
imparts a vivid idea of New Testament 
history. Entertaining and interesting; pictures 
by FAMOUS ARTISTS. 

large line of Card Games, a 
OFFER = sia cotnen sot tor 


Sold by dealers, or sample pack, prepaid, 35 cents. 
SPECIA Sent FREE to introduce our 
handsome, colored bookiet 
and a coupon good for 
sample game at your dealer's, or remit us full price of 
game and It will be mailed with coupon and book. 


| HOME GAMES AND HOW TO PLAY THEM—illustrated 






(pric in stamps, or we will 
at your dealer's, on 
pper bands (mention 


Department B, 


cents), sent for 10 cents 
send you an order for one, FRE 
receipt of two Fireside Game 
dealer's name and address). 








Add 


THE-FIRESIDE GAME GO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. A. 










ApMIRAL Dewey reached New York on 
the United States cruiser Olympia, September | 5 
26th, two days ahead of time. After an absence 
of 23 months from the United States, he was 
eager to land, but delayed doing so, to conform 
to the plans for his official reception. The inter- 
vening time was spent in cleaning up the cruiser 
and removing the traces of her long voyage. On 
Friday, September 29th, the great naval parade 
took place, and on the next day the land parade, 
in accordance with the programme, and were 
witnessed by vast crowds of people. 

Tue Foreign TRADE of the United States 
for August was exceptionally large. The exports 
amounted to nearly $105,000,000, which was 
more than $20,000,000 in excess of the figures for 
any preceding August. The excess of exports 
over imports was about $40,000,000. ‘There was 
a large increase in the exports of breadstuffs and 


other of the chief staples, and a gain of more WA 


than $10,000,000 over any other August in the 
shipments of manufactured goods. 

AnoTHER Frencw TriAv.—A trial has 
begun in France which may have important 
results, although it is somewhat overshadowed 
by the agitation over the Dreyfus case. Twenty- 
two Royalist and other politicians, including the 
leaders of the League of Patriots, the Anti- 
Semitic League and similar organizations, have 
been indicted on a charge of conspiring to change 
the form of government. The trial is taking | 
place before the Senate, which sits as a High | 
Court of Justice, and it will be severa) weeks 
before a decision is reached. 

Tue Practice oF Hazine at West Point 
has been rebuked by the summary dismissal 
from the academy of a cadet of the third class 
for harassing and annoying a cadet of the 
class below him. The offender in this case had 
been once suspended for the same cause; and 
the severe penalty is justified by his obstinate 
violation of rules, as well as by the necessity of 
breaking up an odious practice. 

A VENERABLE PRELATE.—Pope Sophro- 
nius, patriarch of the Orthodox Greek Church 
of Alexandria, who died recently at that city, 
was the oldest prelate of the Christian world. 
He had been a priest for 87 years, a bishop for 
78, archbishop for 70, and patriarch for nearly 
35 years. He was 107 years old when he died, 
and he retained his physical and intellectual 
vigor almost to the last. 

INLAND ComMERCE.—A recent incident 
illustrated strikingly the volume of the commerce 
which is borne on the Great Lakes. A steamer 
which was sunk by a collision in the narrowest 
part of the passage through the Sault Sainte Marie 
Canal, created a blockade for several days. By 
the time that the obstruction was removed a fleet | 


of ships had gathered which, extended in single | j 


file, with proper spacings, made a procession 40 
miles long. 


Recent Deatus.—Charles Patrick Daly, 
for 27 years Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas of New York, and for 36 years 
president of the American Geographical Society. 
—M. Anguste Scheurer-Kestner, former vice- 
president of the French Senate, and the first 
public man in France who took up the cause of 
Dreyfus and urged a revision of the proceedings 
of the first court martial. 
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in one month by using the Hercules Graduated 
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your eyesight and possibly yourlife by 
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bility by buying a MARLIN? The Solid Top 
Frame and Side Ejecting principle is the most 
important improvement made in _repeatin, 
arms for many years. Complete illustrated 
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THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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BALDNESS 48235; 
DANDRUEF. 


Cure your dandruff and your hair will stop falling. 


COKE DANDRUFF CURE 


is an unfailing cure fordandruff. Money refunded 
if it does not cure yours. It keeps the scalp ina 
healthy condition and invigorates the hair. 
Recommended by leading physicians. Druggists sell 
it, Barbers use it. If yours does not, send g1 and 
his name for bottle by express, prepaid. ' Booklet free. 
A. R. BREMER CO., 13 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Depot—LY MAN Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 


isa little weekly newspaper that ought to be in 
every home. Forty pages, pocket size, telling all 
the news of the world, except crimes, scandals and 
sensations, It is clean and Crighenss liberal educa- 
tion for the young and a convenient, accurate, time- 
savin chronicle of current events for the busy. 

nly $1.50 a year. If more convenient, send 
$i 00 for eight months or $2,00 for sixteen months, 

Sample copy, 5 cents 
THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO. 


150 Pifth Ave, NEW YORK 









The Daisy Air Rifle 


is a practical rifle at less than the price of a top! 
It shoots straight and well, and a little practice 
will teach any one to become a “‘crack shot.” No 
powder, no smoke, no danger, no noise. 

Equipped with black walnut stock, handsomely 
nickeled steel barrel, globe sights, interchange- 
able parts. Our aoth Century Baisy (price $1.00) 
will shoot either darts (price reduced to 35 cents 

r dozen) or shot, while our Daisy Repeater 
Uprice $r.25) will shoot 48 times without reloading. 

If your dealer will not sell you a “Daisy” 
(be sure the word “Daisy” is on the stock), 
send us his name and. we will send you one 

Jrom the factory, charges prepaid, on 


receipt of price. 
DAISY BUTTON and HANDSOME Prag 
THE DAISY MFG. COMPANY, Plymouth, Mich., U. 8. A. 
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Due to a Cold in the Head. 
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The Great Bleaching 
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Agriculture reports the discovery that a danger- 
ous European scale insect, not hitherto reported 
on this side of the Atlantic, has recently estab- 
lished itself among fruit-trees in New York and 
Ohio, and perhaps in other parts of the country. 
Its entomological name is Aspidiotus ostre- | 
Formis, and it is well known in Europe. It 
attacks apples, pears, plums, cherries and other 
fruits. How it got across the ocean is not yet 
known. 





Tue SPonGr ANIMAL.—If the sponge as 
brought up fresh from the sea-bottom were a 
familiar object, says Doctor Lydekker, few 
would be in doubt as to its being an animal. 
When fresh, it is a fleshy-looking substance | 
covered with a firm skin, and if cut it presents 
somewhat the appearance of raw meat. Its | 
cavities are filled with a gelatinous substance 
called “milk.” American sponges, and those of 
all other parts of the world, are inferior to the 
sponges of the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. The finest of all sponges is the ‘Turkey 
toilet sponge, which is cup-shaped. ‘The Ameri- 
can sponge most nearly approaching it in| 
quality is the West Indian glove sponge. 

ADMIRAL Hicuporn’s Lire-Buoy.—A 
life-buoy, provided with automatic torches which 
are ignited by the con- 
tact of calcium phos- 
phide with water, was 
invented a few years 
ago by Rear- Admiral 
Hichborn, and is now 
in use on all of our 
naval vessels, as well as 
on many foreign ships. 
It is called the Franklin 
life-buoy, Ona stormy 
night in 1897 one of 
these buoys saved two sailors of the Maine, but 
one of the rescued men perished a year later at 
the explosion in Havana harbor. 

Tue Weep-Dersrroyers.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces that the best 
weed-destroyers among the birds of this country 
are the goldfinches, the grosbeaks and the native 
sparrows. The destruction is effected by eating | 
the seeds. The English sparrow is too much of 
a pillager to be included among the more useful 
birds. 2 | 


JUPITER’s SwiFt Moon.—A new computa- 
tion of the period of the fifth satellite of Jupiter, 
discovered by Mr. Barnard in 1892, shows the 
extreme accuracy of astronomical calculations 
when they are based upon a long series of 
continuous observations. This computation 
deals very confidently with thousandths of a 
second, the period of the little moon being set 
down at 11 hours, 57 minutes, 22 seconds and 
647-1000 of a second. The satellite whose time 
of revolution is thus accurately determined moves 
with great speed. Its distance from Jupiter’s 
centre is about 112,500 miles, and its path is 
practically a circle, so that the distance which it 
travels during a revolution is, in round numbers, 
353,250 miles. As it accomplishes this distance 
in less than 12 hours, its velocity is almost 500 
miles in a minute, and this, singularly enough, 
is about the same as the average velocity of 
Jupiter in his revolution around the sun, 

















PropLe WHo SHARPEN THEIR TEETH. — 
Recent studies of the Kaders, a race of short, 
dark-skinned, curly-haired natives living in the 
Anamalai hills of southern India, show that 
they possess a remarkable custom not elsewhere 
known in India, viz., the sharpening of the 
incisor teeth. This they accomplish by chipping 
the teeth to a point, giving them the form of 
cones. 


PASTEBOARD SHINGLES.—In Japan thick 
tarred pasteboard has recently come into use in 
place of wood for shingling roofs. The cost is 
about half as great as that of ordinary shingles, 
and the resistance to fire and water is about the 
same. 









BACTERIA IN ToBAcco.— According to 
recent investigations, the peculiar flavor which 
Pleases tobacco-smokers is largely due to the 
activity of certain bacteria while the tobacco is 
undergoing the fermentation stage of curing. 
Doctor Suchsland cultivated germs taken from 
fine Cuban tobacco while fermenting, and intro- 
duced them into inferior varieties of German 
tobacco. When the latter was cured, connois- 
seurs could not distinguish it from the best 
Cuban brands. 


Wuat Fries Owe to Lysecrs.—The supe- 
rior flavor of Smy scribed to certain 
Asiatic insects, which produce a more perfect 
fertilization of the flavors of the fig-trees in Asia 
Minor than is commonly effected in other coun- 
tries. The flavor appears to depend upon the 
number of ripened seeds in the fruit. During 
the past year the Department of Agriculture has | 
imported some of these insects from Asia into 
California, and it is hoped that they will multiply 
there and improve the flavor of American figs. 
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Trade-Mark 


Women who wear them sing eis 
praise. They are honest shoes 
way through — perfect-fitting, 
unsurpassed for wearing and 
retaining theirshape. They 
appeal to women who want the best at a fair price. 
If your dealer won’t supply you, send $3.50 to us. We 
will deliver them, charges paid, guaranteeing to please 
and fit or will refund your money. 


$3.50 


The same price always. 
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This is an attractive and stylish 
boot, modeled on hygienic lines. 
Light, but durable; perfect-fitting 
and easy asa kid glove. Welted 
sole, with CUSHION CORK 
insole, military heel and 
made from best chrome kid, 
with kid tip. 
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MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MFG. CO., 201 Main St., Brockport, N.Y. THE ULTRA. 
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“A nourishing food must not only be chemically adequate, but must also be palatable 
and digestible. —Prof. Chittenden, Yule College. 

One cup cold Quaker Oats Por- 

et milk, one tablespoonful 

enegg, one-half teaspoon 
spoonful melted butter, 

two teaspoonfuls baking powder, add enough 

flour to stiffen batter nicely. Bake twenty 

minutes in muffin pans or rings. 


At All Grocers in 2-Pound Packages. 


QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in the world, but also delicious 
and wholesome bread, muffins, cakes, soupsand puddings. Write for our Cerea/ Cook Book, 


edited by Mrs. Rorer. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO, Monadnock Building, Chicago, Il. 
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ridge, one cup 

sugar, one well-be 
ful of salt, one tabl 
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all over r tlie country ia 
Are Beginning 
To Whisper 


and everybody knows what is coming. 
A hint in advance is timely and if 
followed will be appreciated. 
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An Estey Organ is always appreciated 
at any time of the year. But at no time 
is it so sure of its welcome as at the 


| time that is coming. 


There are two most important things 
to be said about the Estey, both of which 
are absolutely true: 


Its tone is a revelation of 
sweetness and beauty; it can 
be depended to retain its 
tone, stay in tune, keep in 
repair, during a long period 
of usefulness. 


Many an Estey twenty-five years old 
is as good as new. 

In our Catalogue we show pictures 
of the handsome cases and say all 
that we would like to say here. 

We send it free. 


Estey Organ Company, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Libby's 


Condensed 


Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef — 
deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 

Drop postal for book, ‘‘ How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 













different designs, cheaper than wood fence. 
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If you want to dis- 
courage the sun, paint 
your house with 


Patton’s 


Paint 


Guaranteed for five full years, J 
If you would know more 
about the secret ofsuccessful 
painting send for color cards §} 
and interesting literature. 
Liberal terms and sole agency to dealers, 
JAS. E. PATTON CO. 
218 Lake St.Milwaukee, Wis, 








HE YOUTH'S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eixht pages. Its subscription 
price is gt ‘@ year, payment in advauce. 











Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub. 
scribere in a single weekly Issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which Ia the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 





the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each aub- 
scrfber directly to thix office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Jhogid: be, made ina, Postomice, Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONK OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money In a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it Is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us In w letter must do it on their own 
responaibility, 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
Dame on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription fs paid, can be changed. 





Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages roust be paid. 






urning your paper will not enable us to dis- 

continue If, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this ts done. 

Caution ‘ainst paying mone: 
tronew subseriptions., Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 

this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
io 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
1 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








“GROWING PAINS.” 


AHE title of this article is a 
# good example of the harm 
that may lurk in a name. 
Many a man fs now crippled 
or deformed who might have 
been spared the affliction 
had bls parents heeded the 
warning of his childish suf- 
ferings, instead of dismissing 
them carelessly, as nothing 
but “growing pains.” 

There is no such thing as a pain due to the 
simple action of growth. Any pain, no matter 
what, from which a child or an adult suffers, is a 
sign of something wrong. 

It is true that the wrong may be very slight, 
such as fatigue following a day of too much 
exercise, or the bruise following an unnoticed 
bump, or a slight cold, accompauled by a little 
fever and aching muscles. But pains of this 
kind in children, the negligible pains, are only 
occasional, and can usually, by putting two and 
two together, be referred to their true cause. 

They are not growing pains, but are pains not 
unusual or unnatural for a growing child, who 
plays and romps in a normal, healthy manner. 

The evil of the false security created by this 
name for 8 condition which does not exist, 
is, however, manifested when the pains recur 
repeatedly, or are constant. Since growth is 
constant, the parent reasons with seeming logic 
that the pain should also be constant; and so the 
repeated complaints of the little sufferer are 
dismissed without a suspicion of the miserable 
future they foretell. 

Then, when their persistency and evident 
intensity at last arouse a fear that growth is not 
alone responsible for them, the bip-disease, or the 
inflamed knee, or the disease of the spine has 
gone too far for the best of physicians to prevent 
deformity, even if he succeeds in saving the life of 
the sufferer. 

The pain resulting from any of these diseases Is 
apt at first to be felt only at night, when the child 
is in bed and asleep. It then comes—probably in 
consequence of an irregular contraction of some 
muscle, causing an unusual movement—as a 
sudden sharp stab, and the sufferer wakes with a 
scream. 

As he wakes, the muscles regain their tone and 
put the joint into the position where the diseased 
part is relieved of pressure, and the pain ceases. 
The mother or the nurse breathes a sleepy wish 
that the little one didn’t have so many growing 
pains, and the mischief goes on inside the unhappy 
victim of a popular error. 
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THE MAN ON HORSEBACK. 


That ‘the fear of man rests upon every beast” is 
true, but the saying must be qualified when applied 
to the herds of half-wild cattle that range the 
semi-arid regions of the West. Such animals fear 
and respect 8 man when mounted on a horse, but 
seem to have nothing but contempt for him when 
on foot. 

A railroad train, slowly making Its way through 
a herd grazing along the track, was confronted by 
a large bull. He occupied the centre of the road, 
and with lowered head was bellowing defiance at 
the engine. The engineer, wishing not to injure 
the animal, stopped the train and sent the 
fireman, armed with a shovel, to drive him away. 

The fireman started boldly enough, brandishing 
his shovel, and was almost within striking dis- 
tance when, with a roar, the bull charged upon 
him. He sprang aside just in time to save 
himself, and when the bull turned and charged 
again he dropped his shovel and sought safety 
on the top of a large boulder near by. 

Unable to get to the man, the bull set up a 
bellowing, which soon brought some fifty other 
members of the herd galloping about him. 
Quickly encircling the rock, they began rattling 
thelr long horns against It, and trying to climb 
upon it, the man shrinking, pale and trembling, 
to its very centre; then failing to reach the 


, Sprang to the ground armed with a coal-pick, 


oO strangers | pho: 
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fireman, they set up a bawling and bellowing that 
started the entire herd in that direction. 
The engineer, thinking to aid the fireman, 


only to be chased back Into the engine by a 
savage cow. Hoping to scare the animals, he 
pulled the whistle lever and sent out such a 
sereech as those silly cows had never heard 
before; but they paid no attention to it. 

The engineer was casting about for some other 
means of*frightening the beasts, when a cowboy 
came riding toward the train. Taking in the | 
situation, he spurred his horse into a gallop, and 
uncolling bis lariat, began swinging it in graceful 
circles about his head. Soon the cows spied him, 
and their attitude was changed as if by magic; 
with lowered heads and tails thrown aloft, they 
scurried away, the bull in the lead, to lose 
themselves in the main body of the herd, while 
the fireman lost no time in regaining his place in 
the engine. 


FULL OF MEANING. 


There are few more expressive phrases than | 
some which pass current among primitive races. 
Henri Mager, a member of the French council for 
the government of the colonies, transcribes a few 
expressions used by natives In Madagascar, which 
seem to deserve a wider vogue. 


Speakin ofan egotist, they say, “He knows two 
for himself and not one for anybody else.” 

“He is like the cock that sings at night,” they 
say of the unlimited talker, while of the everlasting 
borrower they remark: “His mouth is his snuff- 

x.” 


‘When a man conducts his affairs well, a native | 
will tell you: ‘‘He swims without noise,” or if he 
seoks the impossible: ‘‘He wants the bird on the | 
wing.’ 

Te render the idea of “‘a little,” a Malagasy will 
point to the ground and say, “Like the water In 

ie holes made by a chicken’s feet;” and if be 
wishes to describe a person who is content with 
moderate comforts, he will put it thus: “He 
behaves like a hound munching flies.” 





A BEGGAR’S RACE WITH THE QUEEN. 


The St. Juan road, Cimiez, is the favorite 
station of an old beggar, who solicits alms seated | 
in a dilapidated wooden chariot drawn by two | 
great dogs. A traveller tells how this beggar | 
always races with Queen Victorla’s carriage 
when the two meet. Ona late afternoon, he saw 
Her Majesty coming, and roused his dogs and | 
waited. 


As soon as the two equipages were side by side, 
the old man shouted to hi am, and away they | 





went at a wild pace down the hill, scaring the 
passers by and raising clouds of dust. Needless 

say, the dogs won, as usual, and the patriarchal 
mendicant received his customary reward. 

The royal party were greatly amused, the queen 
and the lies in attendance laughing heartily. 

This is the third year that the man has raced 
his dogs against the royal steeds, and on each 
occasion he has been graciously noticed by Her 
Majesty, to his intense delight. 


TURKISH HUMOR. 


The Turk is proverbially sedate. His serious | 
demeanor has led people to doubt his capacity 
for wit, or for relishing a joke. To disprove this 
opinion, Mr. Buckley, author of ‘Travels in Three 
Continents,” gives the following specimens of 
Turkish humor: 

Said a dervish to a camel, ‘‘What makes your 
Up so crooked?” To which the camel re, fied: 
«What Is there straight about me that you uld 
take exception to my pe 

A man called upon a Turk to borrow his donkey. 
The owner declared that the donkey was not at 
home. While the conversation was going on, the 
donkey from within brayed. Said the applicant: 
“There, be is here. Let me have him.” 

Said the Turk: “I will lend no man anything 
who will believe a donkey’s voice against mine.” 


NOT WHAT HE WANTED. 


An exchange tells of the sad disappointment 
which came to an indigent young man at the 
hands of his sweetheart’s stern parent. 





“So you love my daughter, do you?” inquired 
this discouraging person. “Can you support her 
if I consent to the marriage?” 

“IT hoped,” was the cheerful response, “that if 
you considered my sult favorably you could give 
we ‘ situation where it would be possible for me 

rise.” 

“I could,” was the brief reply. 
ug OD thank you!” said the hopeful young man. 


T can give ru a situation where you will hav 
to rise about five o’clock every morning,” was the 
disheartening announcement. 





NO USE FOR IT. 


Uncle Zebulon, from one of the back townships, | 
was on a visit to his nephew in the big city, and 
the two had gone to a restaurant for dinner. 


They had given their order, and were waitin; 
for it to be filled, when the younger man, who had 
been glancing at a paper that lay on the table, said: 

“By the way, uncle, did you ever have cerebro- 
spinal meningitis?’ 
." replied Uncle Zebulon, after a few 
nts’ mental struggle with the question, “and 











m 
I don’t want any. I'd ruther have fried liver and 
bacon any day.” 









COMPANION. 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponuceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 





Ani Blake, Lamb & Co.'s lighter and 
Animal Traps. Nyonwest made. trappers’ Favorite. 


Send for Cataloque to The Hawkins Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


ENGINEERING, 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical or 
Electrical Engineering at home 
without interrupting other 
work, with slight expense, 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 

by practical engineers, gradu- 
aves of the leading Universities. 
Dogrees are conferred, of C. E.; 
Mech. E., E. E., and Ph. B. 
Write for illustrated booklet: 
2 Nat. co Inst. (Inc.), 
23-47 Secor National Bank Building, Washington, D. 0. 


TEAS and COFFEES 


artist 4 Price {Ne biscounts 


No Discounts! 
Particulars Free. 


Dept. U, 
CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 290, New York, N. Y. 


























DUNLOP Get our Book- 
let of any 
Detachable dealer or of us. 
TIRES THE 
Saldou AMERICAN 
puncture and oe 
are easily Bellevill NJ 
repaired. Tale are te ee Chicago, IN. 
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you want a 
choice, smooth- 
flavored break- 

fast cereal — 
one that makes 

you wish the 
breakfast was 
all cereal—get 


Friends’ Oats. 


Don’t compare them 
with coarse, strong oats, 
but try them once with 

good cream and they will 

» do just what our painstaking 
preparation aims to do—you 
will have no other. 

c= WE GIVE PRESENTS 

y in exchange for trade- 

marks cut from pack- 

ages. Boys and girls 
can earn them. List sent free. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FRIENDS' OATS, 
Muscatine, lowa. 








Take Nothing in its Place 


If you desire Rubifoam results. 


There 


are scores of imitations made to look like 
it in color, put up in similar-shaped bottles, 


etc. Do not accept any substitute for 
Rubifoam. It is not an experiment, but 
has been used by parents and children for 
years. Its ability to cleanse and pre- 
serve the teeth and gums is established. 


Rupifoam 


25c. a BOTTLE. 


SAMPLE VIAL for a two-cent stam 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., LoweLL, Mass. 
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So ) 
Sweet 


Even a Child 
Can Play It 


From Figure- 
Chart music 
furnished 
with each 
instrument; 





no teacher or 
knowledge 
of music 

necessary. 











Is a musical wonder! 


Thousands 
Upon 
Thousands 
Sold 


of price. 
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Columbia Zither 


Its clear tones and melodious chords 
produce music that is enchanting. 
to the family or for entertaining friends it is unsurpassed. 
Admirably adapted for accompaniment of songs or hymns. 


As a source of enjoyment 


If your music-dealer hasn't the Columbia Zither send to us. 
No. 3, as illustrated above, $6.00; other Nos. $4.00 to $8.00, any 
of which we will send C. O. D., or express prepaid on receipt 
joo extra tunes at 5 centseach. Catalogue Free. 


THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, 
150 Liverpool St., East Boston, Mass. 
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A One Thousandth Anniversary. 





On October 28, 1901, the English nation will | 


commemorate the one thousandth anniversary 
of the death of Alfred the Great. 

“Of all the names in history,” says a con: 
tive scholar, “there is only our English Alfred 
whose record is without stain and without 
who is equally among the greatest of 










men of genius in magnanimity, in valor, in moral | 


in intellectual force, in practical wisdom 
and in beauty of soul. In his recorded career 
from infancy to death we can find no single trait 


that is not noble or suggestive, nor a single act | 


or word that can be counted as a flaw.”’ 


If such words are justly to be spoken of the 


Saxon king, it is a proper tribute to the enduring 
worth of virtue that his name should be had in 
such remembrance to-day. 

King Alfred laid down rules for his own 
guidance. Here are some of them, which were | 
written in his own royal hand. Surely a king | 
never wrote more nobly or more wisely. 

“Power,” he wrote, “is never good unless he 
be good that has it, so it is the good of the man, 
not of the power. If power be goodness, there- 
fore it is that no man by his dominion ean come 
to the virtues and to merit, but by virtue and 
merit he comes to dominion and power. From 
his virtues he becomes worthy of power, if he 
be worthy of it. By wisdom, one may come to 
power, though you should not desire the power. 
You should not be solicitous about power nor 
strive after it. If you be wise and good it will 
follow you, though you should not wish it.”’ 

Alfred had his reward. ‘Toward the end of 
his life he could write with truth: “This will I 
say, that I have sought to live worthily the while 
I lived, and after my life to leave to the men that 
come after me a remembering of me in good 
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A New “ Alabama.”’ | 


Revently a new battle-ship, soon to be added 
to the United States navy, has had its builder's | 
trial off the mouth of the Delaware River, and 
has not been found wanting. It will undoubt- 
edly be the next great American war-ship to go 
into commission. It is an interesting fact that 
the new battle-ship bears the name made famous 
in the Civil War by the vessel which was the 
terror of American commerce, the Confederate 


‘That a United States battleship should bear | 
the name of this Confederate cruiser is an 
indication of the completeness with which alien- 
ations are forgotten. It is not, however, quite 
correct to suppose that the battle-ship was named 
after the cruiser. Her keel was laid in 1896, 
when Mr. Herbert of Alabama was Secretary of 
the Navy; and as it is customary to give to 
battle-ships the names of states of the Union, the 
ship’s name is explained by that circumstance. 

The Alabama has a speed of sixteen knots | 
an hour. This is equal to that of any of our! 
existing battleships, but is inferior by two knots 
to that required for the three battle-ships whose 
keels have been most lately laid. She will carry | 
four great thirteen-inch guns, and will be a 
fighting machine of great power. 

Although the Alabama cannot claim to be | 
the namesake of the Confederate cruiser, that 
famous ship’s destroyer has a direct namesake in 
the Alabama’s twin cruiser, the Kearsarge, 
which will soon go into commission. The 
Kearsarge is the only United States battleship 
afloat or building which does not bear the name 
of a state of the Union. This is an honor which 
conspicuously preserves a name made glorious in 
the annals of our flag at sea. 
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The Introduction of Ice-Cream. 


Perhaps few of our readers know how 
comparatively recent are the ices upon whose 
universally seductive charms party-givers now 
depend so much. Harper's Bazar tells how 
ice-cream was introduced at Washington. 

Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, who had had 
ice-cream at her New York home, was the first 
to serve it at the national capital. She used to 
tell with amusement of the delight with which 
President Jackson first tasted it, and how he 
promptly decided to have ices at the Executive 
Mansion. 

Accordingly, guests at the next reception were | 
treated to the frozen mystery, and afforded 
considerable fun to the initiated by the reluctance 
with which they tasted it. ‘Those from the rural 
districts, especially, first eyed it suspiciously, 
then melted each spoonful with breath before 
consuming it. Their distrust was soon overcome, 
however, and plates were emptied with great | 
rapidity. 

It was different with the Zuni Indians, who 
visited the East a few years ago with Mr. Frank 
Cushing. During their stay they were entertained 
at Wellesley College, where ice-cream and cake 
were provided for them. Unsuspectingly the 
Zunis tasted the new dish, but not an Indian 
took a second taste. Their look of amazement 
and distress after the first generous mouthful 
was ludicrous in the extreme. 
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serving in 3 to 5 minutes. 
advertisement and show it to your dealer. 
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CASH OR NEW HAIR MATTRESSES 


For Your Old Feather Bed. 


Write for particulars. Established 20 . Bank referenc 
Canada Export Co., 138 North lth St., Brooklun, N. 
———— ee EEE een, 


Heat 





5 Rooms... . $70 











7 Rooms. . 85 
Your SR “ 100 
H ouse way ce 


ALL COMPLETE. 
Witha 


Di a hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Diguron. Erery Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


Old Grist Mill 


HEALTH 
BREAD 























at any} 
\ Grocer’s 
y within 
twenty 
miles of 
Boston 
during 
Food 
Fair| 
with ev-| 
ery package of 


Old Grist Mill 


ROLLED WHEAT, 


ideal breakfast 
nourishing, e: 





food. 


Appetizing, 
ily digested. 


Prepared tor 
Cut out this 








See our Exhibit at the Boston Food Fair. | 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston 





25 cents a 
can $1.20. 


|. S, JOHNSON & GO., 23 Custom House St., Boston. 


J.W 


SHOE 
e BLACKING 
ar shoes wear 


ag any other 
‘The base be- 





sing made. 





ing pure oils preserves and 





eps the leather soft and pli- 
le. Best dealers or by mail. 
mail size, Be. Large size, 15e. 






THE CONGO BLACKING MFG. CO. 
Olives 


New York: 


Brooklyn: 
Bostoi 


mnt 
Philadelphia: 


SAMPLE OF THE BEST POULTRY Pape! 


Boston, Mass, 


















16 West 23d St. 
166 Broadway. 
504 Fulton St, 
169 Tremont St. 
924 Chestnut St. 






MAKE YOUR HENS 
LAY WELL FROM 


OCTOBER ro JANUARY 


while eggs sell for 25c. to 45c. a dozen. 
‘The bestway to do this is the plan adopted 
by thousands during the past 30 years, 
namely: Mix with the food given to 
poultry every day a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s ation Powder, 


It assures perfect assimilation of the 
food elements needed to produce flesh 
and form eggs. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or by mail 
kage, five for $1.00. Large 2-1b. 
Six cans $5.0 


$5.00. Express paid. 





A BRAND FROM THE BURNING 


is an expression often heard. 

It is an excellent figure of speech. 

It forcibly conveys the idea of 
something saved from certain de- 
struction. 

Such figures are valuable to 
orators and are freely used by them. 

There is a brand called the Seal 
Brand of coffee, that will never need 
to be plucked from the burning. 

Chase & Sanborn don’t burn this, 
their most famous brand: they roast 
it to perfection. 

Most any one knows that unskilled 
roasting would seriously injure any 





coffee. This is one reason that Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee, not alone 
their Seal Brand, but all their high grade coffees, packed in richly colored 
parchment-lined imported bags, have become the most famous of all 


coffees in our country. 


Experts handle it and prepare it, but first of all it is raised on 


plantations famous for their crops. 


What is more experts select every bean and the same care and dili- 
gence is exercised until this famous coffee reaches the consumer’s hand. 









/MAKE IT EASY 






SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 





> INVITED.» 
BE SUREAND SEEOUR 
LATEST BEFORE BUYING. 


32-38 UNION ST.. BOSTON., vescriprve cincutar Foee 
ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS ‘MAGEE HEATERS. 32 


CHASE & SANBORN’S COFFEES. 


















Til. 


SOMETHING 


that overy, housewife appreciates 
on sight. Itis to Swing the Bar- 
rel under the shelf or in the cup- 
board. To dip flour simply swing 
the barrel out, then back again, 


Perfection 


BARREL SWIN 


adjusted to any barrel in a moment, 
hasn’t a swing buy ong, It's easily, put in, 
in your new house. See if there’s one in the 
you're going to rent, if not the owner will put 
you insist. “If your Hardware Dealer can- 1.00 
| not supply you we'll send prepaid for . 


THE LEAVITT MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 
net ES 


A. A. WATERMAN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Makers of High-Grade 
Fountain Pens, 


in order to further intro- 
duce their improved pens, 
offer for a limited time to 
send by mail, safe de- 
livery insured, one of 
the pens illustrated 
here (cut two-thirds 
size), on receipt 
of one dollar 
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This 
careful- 
ly made 
and well- 
P finished pen 

is guaranteed 
against defects 
or unsatisfactory 
action. The gold 
pen is large, 14k. 
warranted, and has 
fine, medium or broad 
points. Fully equal to 
similar pens sold hereto- 
fy fore at $2. Address the 
y makers or their agents, 




















Colonial Pen Company, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 











Any BOY OR GIRL, can learn 
how to earn one of these pens by 
sending full address and a 2-cent stamp. 











HALE’S 


Compound Quinine 


FOR THE HAIR. 
Cures dandruff. Stops hair falling out. 
Relieves itching. Cures Eczema of the 
Scalp. Makes new hair grow on bald spots, 


SMALL BOTTLE FREE 


The H. R. HALE Co.: Will you please 
send mes bottles of Compound Quinine? 
I have never tried anything so satisfactory to 
prevent hair coming out as the above prep- 
aration. You veleome to use my 

Mrs, C. A. BREW- 
Sold by ‘all deal. 

c. a bottle, Sent 
by mail on receipt of price if you can't getit. 
The H. R. Hale Co., Hartford, Ct. 

























HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- | 
MARK BELOW 


on Agate-Ware it 
is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 
out this mark J 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysi 
made of 17 differ- 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three 

poisons as a part ~ 
of their coating, viz.: 
ARSENIC, LEAD and 

ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil 
(we make 5000 different 
kinds) of the “L. & G.” 
Agate Nickel Steel 

‘are has, besides this 
Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a label 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 

guaranty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
Pamphlet of vital interest to 


every housewife, FREE to 
any address. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg.Co., 










































Mow York, Boston. Chicago, 
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ARE Patterns 
in Carpets. 


Almost all of our famous Wilton, Axminster and 
Brussels Carpets are made up in exclusive 
patterns designed| specially for us and cannot 
be found in any other carpet house in the U, S. 

A noted New York decorator recently purchased from us 
a large lot of carpets tolgo into private residences in that 
city. He said that in all New York he could not find carpets 
of such desirable quality and pattern as those we‘offered him. 

Prices are right, too. Not too high, You will 

say so when you see them. 


Our Indian, Persian and Saxony 


Rugs wear forever, almost, and the 
@ protection they afford to carpets 
saves their cost many times over. 


We've done business at the same old stand since 1846. 
Joel Goldthwait & Co. “ate SefStbway Sstion Boston 


The Word 


TYRIAN || fa 
Rubber Goods) || PettijphnsBreaktast,Food| 


Quality. He's a Jolly Good Fellow | 


The man who lives on blood-heating, gout and rheu- 
Tyrian Atomizers, Syringes, Hot Water Bottles, Plant Sprink- matism-breeding meat may be called a good liver, but 
Jere Air Cushions) Rubi ching Ringer Nawlen eter ST he is sure to have a bad liver. How foolish | when 
THE TYER RUBBER CO., ™taxXeroace? sosreatdd sige |P , Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is more economical and 

y Z infinitely more wholesome and healthful; it is more 


appetizing for breakfast. 
At all Grocers in 2-Ib. Packages 


aun Range | 


THE OVEN is protected by asbestos. : = 
It holds the heat, keeps the temperature very Z ( 
even, and savesan astonishing amount of fuel. 


THE OVEN is perfectly square and 
very deep, giving nearly double the usual 
room. 


THE OVEN is lighted at the back, 
and both the oven bottom and top may be 
removed without the help of a stove-dealer. 


THE OVEN HEAT is registered ow ZL 


Your Druggist Carries a Full Line of 





a little pointer in plain sight on oven door. 


THE BROILER DOOR swings 
down entirely out of the way of the hand that 
holds the broiler, and prevents any danger 
of burning the knuckles on the edge of door. 


THE ASH PAN fits absolutely tight 
in the hearth, which overcomes that 
distressing nuisance of ashes falling 
over the sides and accumulating 
beneath, so often experienced with a : \ 
loose-fitting pan. yy zg 


The Glenwood Home Grand Me a - <3 <A 
is now on exhibition at your local ba i na A i 
dealer’s. Call and examine it your- Br hae ‘a | OY RON 
self. We send handsome books on a i 

Glenwood Ranges and Heaters FREE. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. my : cs | 
7 7 wang "7 " “ "y * a RO = oo 
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a pr midge WEAR 


lf your =) is preoccupied with the knowl- Wes SELL MORE 
y edge that your clothing is not Ul 
proper you are ill at ease. If you wear the STEVENS’ OAKS TS 
garments you have that self-assurance that rightfully GH THE MAILS — 
belongs to a well-dressed woman. This, and our prices, — THAN ANY OTHER 
is the secret of our enormous sales. THREE HOUSES COMBINED 
































Time was snr; 


waxed 
prosperous from easily earned profits on 
poorly made and poorly bought Cloaks, 
but we have revolutionized the Cloak 
trade of America. While they sat by the 
roadside howling “hard times” and slum- 
bered and slept in their moss-grown 
niches, we have made progress unparal- 
Jeled in the annals of American mer- 
chandising, and have captured the Cloak 
trade of America. 

This phenomenal growth has not 
been accidental; it is simply the 
inevitable result of sending each cus- 
tomer the finest that could be produced 
at a price that astonished her entire 
community. 


Genuine Stevens’ Jackets 
made fromvextra fine materials, 
Jackets that are superior to all others in 
style, fit, finish and workmanship, at 

$3.75 and up. 
Tailor-Made Suits, 


of which the style alone is worth more 
than the price, beautifully made from 
fine materials, at $10.00 and up, 
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SHOES FoR WOM! 
Beauty with Comfort. 


The Secret of the wonderful sale of Queen Quality Shoes is that they 
furnish that rarest of combinations in Footwear—a Snug Fit, 
Perfect Ease and Fashionable Elegance. 


It is not the price alone—there are many other shoes at the same price —but the fact that 
a woman's foot LOOKS better and FEELS better in a QUEEN QUALITY SHOE than in any other. 















; to Cloak and Suit buying for 
or is ue ab guide thousands of the most artisti- 
cally dressed women in every city, county and village in the United 
States. DON’T FAIL to secure a copy of the first edition, as it contains 
the offer of $2000 in prizes for sending us names of people interested in 
our Cloaks, Suits and Furs —a postal will bring it by return mail. Address at once 
109- M-H3- ANUS 
5 Seaeee irs 





that accounts for the popular favor with which they have been received. 
Made from the highest qualities of the most fashionable leathers in the very best manner. 


Five hundred thousand satisfied wearers attest their merits. 
SOLD BY ONLY ONE DEALER IN A TOWN. 
OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES and describes our many styles, from the dainty 


dress creation to the substantial storm boot, and will be sent FREE with address of local 
dealer on request. Shoes sent direct prepaid, on receipt of $3.25 (Oxfords, $2. 75). 


























Wool Soap 


Toilet and Bath 











is well worthy of your consideration. Are you open to conviction? or are you 
one of the few people who wi// have an unsanitary hair mattress—no matter 
what it costs? We make it simple for you to learn about (see above picture) 
and easy for you to buy, for our mattress is always 


“SENT ON SUSPICION.” 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS and if it is not even aH you have Aoped for, if 
vou don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any 
$50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail—‘‘ no 
questions asked,’’ There will be no unpleasantness about it at a 

i ton Street, March ssth 























truly S W.ILLMAN 
BOOK, ‘* THE TE OF NE 

whether you need a mattress now or not. It will intere know about 
the best and cheapest mattress in the rid We sell direct to the user only, 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. . $8.35 








SEND FOR OUR FRE 





























3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. (ae : ‘ 2 
3 Foch Ginches wide, 35 Ibs 3 INCHES know that by using Wool Soap for all home purpeses, especially 
LONG. * 





4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. for the Toilet and Bath, it means a saving in household expenses. 
Made in two parts, 50 cents extra 
L For Six Wool Soap Wrappers we will send to any address, postpaid, a Double-Bubble Soap Pipe. 


It makes bubbles within bubbles—new and novel—pleases the children—amuses the grown people. | 










WARNING! 


trying $ 


Not 











OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 713 Elizabeth 'St., New York. 


We have cushionec Send for our book, “Church Cushions.” 


SWIFT AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 





d 25,000 churches. 
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efforts to increase its attractiveness for family reading. It has 

assembled as contributors, not only many of the most popular 
story-tellers, but also distinguished authorities in sciencé, education and 
affairs, travellers, musicians, statesmen, soldiers and sailors to make its 
seventy-fourth volume notably valuable and entertaining. 


Celebrated Public Men. 


Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury. Sir H. H. Johnston, Consul-General at Tunis. 
Hon. John W. Griggs, Attorney-General. Rev. Mandell Creighton, Lord Bishop of London. 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith, Postmaster-General. The Dean of Canterbury (formerly Canon Farrar). 
Hon. Hannis Taylor, late Minister to Spain. Andrew Carnegie, Man of Affairs and Philanthropist. 
Justin McCarthy, M. P., Statesman and Author. Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York. 


Men and Women of Letters. 


William Dean Howells. Ian Maclaren. Sarah Orne Jewett. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Charles Dudley Warner. Rider Haggard. Mary E. Wilkins. Margaret E. Sangster. 

Bliss Perry. I. Zangwill. Margaret Deland. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Frank R. Stockton. Jane Barlow. Mrs. Burton Harrison. Edith Wharton. 

John Burroughs. Ruth McEnery Stuart. Eva Wilder Brodhead. Mary Tracy Earle. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar. Sarah Barnwell Elliott. Rebecca Harding Davis. Alice French (Octave Thanet). 


Soldiers and Sailors. 


Major-General Wesley Merritt. Captain Charles D. Sigsbee. 

General Joseph Wheeler. Captain A. T. Mahan. 

General John B. Gordon. Commander J. D. Jerrold Kelley. 
General Charles King, U. 8. V. 


nec omes ANGELL Noted Educators. 


Professor W. M. Sloane, the Historian. President James B. Angell, the Diplomatist. 

Professor W. J. Rolfe, the Shakespearian Scholar. Professor A. S. Packard, the Entomologist. 

Professor Simon Newcomb, the Astronomer. President Henry Morton, the Physicist. 

Professor C. A. Young, the Astronomer. Professor Isaac Franklin Russell, the Jurist. 
Professor John Trowbridge, the Physicist. 


Other Famous Contributors. 


Sir Henry M. Stanley, the Explorer. Harriet G. Hosmer, the Sculptor. 

The Duchess of Sutherland, the Philanthropist. Jacob A. Riis, the Sociologist. 

Phil Robinson, the Naturalist. Dr. Cyrus Edson, the Medical Authority. 
Victor Maurel, the Great Baritone. Reginald de Koven, the Composer. 
John Philip Sousa, the Bandmaster. Walter Camp, the Great ‘‘ Coach.” 


A Few of our Story-Writers— Old and New. 


C. A. Stephens. Elia W. Peattie. Charles W. Chesnutt. Eliza Orne White. 

Homer Greene. Sophie Swett. James Barnes. Edith Eaton (Sui Sin Far). 
Jesse Lynch Williams. Kate Chopin. Bailey Millard. Julia Truitt Bishop. 

E. W. Thomson. Florence Converse. Eugene Wood.. Horace Annesley Vachell. 
J. L. Harbour. Mary Tappan Wright. Alvah Milton Kerr. Kenneth Herford. 

J. E. Chamberlin. Mabel Nelson Thurston. William D. Hulbert. Cc. E. Dingwall. 

Ray Stannard Baker. Herbert Bates. James Gardner Sanderson. Sheldon C. Stoddard. 
Hayden Carruth. Pauline Wesley. William Lindsey. N. A. Jennings. 

Frank Welles Calkins. James Cooper Wheeler. Jack London. Theodore 8S. Vandyke. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


OCTOBER 19, 1899. 


A New Departure. 


FoR 1900 THE CoMPANION offers a new departure—several groups of stories which are entirely separate, yet with 
the same character appearing at different periods of his life in all the stories of a group. The authors are among the 


most successful and popular ComMPaANION writers. 


The characters differ widely, yet each has a marked individuality. 


Their presentation at different stages of their careers not only shows most interestingly the development of character, but 
forms a pleasing bond of unity between stories which are yet entirely complete in themselves. 


NEWTON MARSH, 
the old Copperhead's boy, was a young Amer- 
ican of the best type, who went from home and 
won a brilliant and honorable success. Three 


NEIL DAVIDSON 


turning points in Marsh’s varied career are 
made the bases of as many exciting stories by 


Cc. A. Stephens. 





lived in the North Carolina mountains during 
the Revolutionary War, when neighbor fought 
against neighbor in fierce civil strife. 
most curious and exciting episodes in his 
strange young life are narrated by the author 
of ‘‘ The Flag on the Hill-Top,”” 


“CUPID” HAVEN 


SIDNEY JERROLD 
had great possibilities in her nature, which she 
fulfilled. The three stories showing the growth 
of her noble character, and picturing her life 
as a trained nurse, are by 
Mabel Nelson Thurston. 


Three 


Mary Tracy Earle. 
CROMWELL PARKS, 


f 
the richest boy in school, showed himself to be | 
also one of the best fellows there. The events 
which tested the mettle of the schoolboy, and 
the first display of qualities which secured his 
final success, are described in three vivid 


stories by Frank H. Spearman. 


was a student at the 
Northwestern Universi- 
ty, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan. Here is es- 
tablished one of the 
most efficient Life-Sav- 
ing Stations in the coun- 
try, and it is manned by 
college students. Four 
thrilling stories about 
Cupid and his mates 
in the life-boat are told 
by Samuel Merwin. 


SARAH BELL 


was a friendless orphan whose pluck and ability 
raised her from her place as an object of charity 
to the headship of a prosperous private school. 
This brave girl is the heroine of these capital 


stories by Frances Bent Dillingham. 





Serial Stories. 


(has serial stories for 1900 will cause the regular readers of 
each week’s issue of the paper. 
characters will be shown in unusual scenes. 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE FARTHEST WEST. C. A. Stephens. 


In this fascinating story the reader is introduced to school life in Alaska, 
where the children bring whale blubber for their dinner and a white bear 
occasionally drops in to look after the pupils’ progress. 


CUSHING BROTHERS. Ray Stannard Baker. 


Two young men seek their fortunes in the pine woods of Northern 
Wisconsin. To secure their claim they race against scoundrels to the 
land office, and through life deserve such success as they win in this contest. 


Noteworthy Stories of Adventure. 


THE HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE OF JIM LEONARD. 
A “ Boy's Town Story ’* of Jim’s cruise on a roof-top. 


THE MANILA WIRE. Brigadier-General Charles King, U.S. V. 
The true tale of a Signal Officer's gallant deed under Filipino fire. 
A LONG CHASE. 
The actual adventure of an actual Texas Ranger. 
STACY’S CHIMNEY-TOP PARTY. 
A thrilling story of physical and moral courage. 
PETER ON THE TROLLEY. Bailey Millard. 


How a boy freed the flag of its tangle in a wire across Redwood 
Canon. 


OUR TREK TO KEBRABASSA RAPIDS. Dorsey Goodhue. 


Hermione and other familiar figures of ‘‘ A Trek to Victoria Falls,” 
reappear in this narrative of a wagon journey in Matabeleland. 


MICHAUD'S EXPLOIT. Franklin Welles Calkins. 
How a famous frontiersman saved his partner from robbers. 

CAPTURING A BOOMSLANG. G. R. O’Reilly. 
How the author pursued the swiftest tree-snake of South Africa. 

A TIGHT SQUEEZE IN JAVA. Henry Van Gelder. 
An orchid-hunter’s narrow escape from death in a tropical forest. 

THE DERRICK AND THE WIND. Cc. E. Dingwall. 
A brave workingman’s adventure in mid-air. 


UP IN THE GREAT WOODS. C. A. Stephens. 


William Dean Howells. 


N. A. Jennings. : 


These stories are marked by unusual diversity and interest. 


Edward William Thomson. | 





A true boy story of the Maine wilderness, largely from the author’s 
early experiences. 


THE CoMPANION to look forward with the keenest interest to 
Many new and striking 


A PRAIRIE INFANTA. Eva Wilder Brodhead. 


A capital story for reading aloud to the whole family. The Colorado 
heroine and her protectress will win many hearts, and in Lola’s father, a 
Micawber without Micawber’s virtues, a memorable character is created. 


RUNNING A MERRY-GO-ROUND. Charles Adams, 


Three schoolmates travel at large with a Merry-Go-Round. At the 
World's Fair, with a circus, and in New Mexico they met with many 
laughable adventures. 


Tales of Presidential Campaigns. 
By Milton Whitman; an Old Party Man. 


These stories form very amusing reading for a campaign year. They show the 
wisdom of keeping cool, and remind the reader that there have been exciting times 
before the present, and that simpletons 
have always made themselves conspic- 
uous. The titles of these entertaining 
stories are as follows: 


‘When the Gray Mustang Ran. 
Behind Those Greenback Steers. 
What One Know-Nothing Knew. 
16 to 1 and 2 Over. 

An Office-Seeker’s Trip. 


Adventures of Linemen. 


Pluck, wit and endurance aredemanded 
at short notice of the men who string 
our telegraph-wires. A variety of their 
adventures will be set forth in short, 
thrilling tales of the actual experiences 
of “ linemen.” 


How Western Union Won, 
Charles Tenney Jackson. 
By the Lightning Flash, 
H. I. Cleveland. 
One Boy's Pluck, 
William A. Bowdish. 
The Predicament of Pete Osborn, 
Samuel S. Sherman. 








Short Stories for all Readers. 


GABE STILL’S LAPSE: A story of negro life. 

TWO SACKS OF POTATOES: A new Irish story. 
HOW JIM WENT TO THE WAR: A New York tenement story. 
AUNT MIMY'S SON: A negro mother’s devotion. 
THE QUITTER: A spirited college story. Bliss Perry. 
THE EMANCIPATION OF '97: How a freshman saved the nine. J. G. Sanderson. 
RELAY FOUR'S SHOE-LACE: A tale of track athletics. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar. | 
Jane Barlow. 

Jacob A. Riis. 

Charles W. Chesnutt. 


William Lindsey. | 


THE COAT OF MANY COLORS: A Chinese-American story. Sui Sin Far. 
A METROPOLITAN CALL: Ry the author of ‘‘In His Steps.’’. Charles M. Sheldon. 
YOUNG BEAR CHIEF: How a brave half-breed saved his sister. E. Hough. 
THE WHINNYING BAYS: A lumberman’s story. Sheldon C. Stoddard. 
No. 2034: A convict's gallant sacrifice of his life in a prison fire. Kenneth Herford. 
KEE-O-BA: A thrilling tale of the frontier. William D. H 

BESIDE STILL WATERS: A picture of the Old South. _Sarah Barnwell} 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION ANNOUNCEMENTS. dll 


The Best of Reading for Girls. 


Te. the girls of the family Tuk Companion brings just as much that is useful and entertaining as to the boys. 


For the 


next year the Editors have taken especial steps to provide its girl-readers with striking, characteristic short stories 


by some of the foremost women writers of America. 


THE STAGE TAVERN. Sarah Orne Jewett. 


A Radcliffe girl, living with her crippled father in the stage tavern of a 
Maine township, shows charmingly how mind and character may develop 
side by side. 


HOW ROSAMOND MADE UP HER MIND. Margaret Deland. 


A talent for music sorely tempts Rosamond, on the advice of her teacher, 
to leave her parents and study abroad, but at the last moment she sees that 
her place is at home. 


Friends, Edith Wharton. 
The Best Laid Plans, Mary Tappan Wright. 
The Little Clay Image, Florence Converse. 


Clarissa’s Future, 
A Little Country Girl, 
Mulligan’s Row, 


THE REBELLION OF ANNE. Mary E. Wilkins. 


Puritan Anne righteously rebels against dismal clothes. One day she 
comes to church like a worldling, with the strange result of saving the 
village from capture by Indians, ; 


MARY DARL; HEROINE. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 


An athletic girl, who saves a boy from drowning, contracts a serious ill- 
ness. Here she shows her heroism so clearly that the physician who cures 
must also marry her. 


Eliza Orne White. 
Kate Chopin. 
Julia Truitt Bishop. 


Katherine’s Gown, Margaret E. Sangster. 
At Aunt Frank’s Service, Elia W. Peattie. 
A Bunch of Nerves, Ellen Mackubin. 





Entertaining and Instructive Articles. 


HERE is always something more for us to know. 


Every year adds to the world’s knowledge, and THE ComMPANION 


seeks to condense the new information in articles which are as readable as fiction. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Prof. C. A. Young. 


Photography discovers stars which are invisible 
through the strongest telescope. Since Galileo 
discovered the telescope itself no such revolution 


has occurred in astronomical methods. will want to know. 


CAN WE PROLONG OUR LIVES? Dr. Cyrus Edson. 


The prolongation of life is indeed a vital subject. 
Treated by one of the wisest of physicians, it becomes 
of paramount importance to young and old, strong 
and weak. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE POSTAL SERVICE. 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith. 


The ‘curiosities’? are many and instructive. They 
are entertainingly described in this admirable article by 
the Postmaster-General. 


SUBMARINE BOATS. Commander J. D. Jerrold Kelley. 


No invention of modern warfare is so interesting to 
the speculative mind as this. After nearly four centuries 
the hopes of inventors of submarine craft seem approach- 
ing realization. 


MY FIRST SURVEY. Prof. John Trowbridge. 


How the old farmer’s practical methods proved - 
much more useful than the young graduate’s | 
“book learning,’’ is entertainingly set forth. 





SOMETHING ABOUT LAWYERS. ' 


In a world where few can get on without law- 
yers, it is wise to learn about them. The Attorney- 
General of the United States tells what every one 


THE NEXT WORLD'S FAIR. 


The wonders of the coming exhibition in Paris 
are lucidly and vividly described by a well-known 
American correspondent in Paris. 


A CHAT ABOUT THE STARS. 
Prof. Simon Newcomb. 
The secrets of the stars are among the most 
fascinating in nature. A famous astronomer 


discloses some of the latest discoveries of astro- 
nomical science. 


Hon. John W. Griggs. 





“THE RERELLION OF ANNE," BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


Theodore Stanton. | HOUSES OF THE FUTURE. Felix L. Oswald. 


Think of our great-grandchildren enjoying fire- 
proot, burglar-proof, rat-proof, fly-proof houses! 
he good housekeeper may well feel envious. 





By Eminent Authors. 


In Foreign Lands. 


HOW I ACTED THE MISSIONARY. Sir Henry M. Stanley. 
The great explorer modestly describes the important part he played in 
introducing Christianity into an African kingdom. 
PERILOUS SERVICE IN THE PHILIPPINES. General Wesley Merritt. 
Some actual experiences of the staff-officers of General Merritt are here 
related by their chief himself. 
THE GROUNDING OF THE “BLAKE.” Captain Charles D. Sigsbee. 
A Cuban pilot placed the Afaine where she was sunk. Another, twenty 
years before, ran the S/ake on a dangerous reef. The commander of both 
vessels describes the earlier experience. 
AN INCIDENT OF AFRICAN HISTORY. H. Rider Haggard. 
The author of many thrilling romances relates the exciting incidents of his 
service as an officer of the ‘‘ Pretoria Horse.’ 
THE STORY OF A HIGHLAND INDUSTRY. The Duchess of Sutherland. 
An ancient Home Industry —spinning and weaving by hand —still 
thrives in the Highlands cf Scotland. A patroness of the good work here 
depicts the ‘‘crofters’ ” life. 
IN A MEXICAN DUGOUT. Charles Dudley Warner. 


To see a Titian, preserved in a Mexican monastery, some tourists crossed 
a lake in a primitive craft. Mr. Warner was one of them, and now takes 
us all with him on the strange expedition. 

LECTURING TO THE DUTCH. I. Zangwill. 
_ Mr. Zangwill here relates some of the most amusing incidents of a lectur- 
ing trip in Holland. 

DAYS OF LONG AGO. Ian Maclaren. 

In this entertaining sketch Ian Maclaren (the Rev. Dr. John Watson) 
tells the story of his own childhood in London and in Scotland. 

IN MADRID BEFORE THE WAR. Hon. Hannis Taylor. 


In this valuable article are given striking pictures of such leaders as 
Emilio Castelar and the ill-fated prime minister, Sefior Canovas del Castillo. 





Seeking Fame and Fortune. 


AMBITIONS, TRUE AND FALSE. Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. 
Uplifting in thought, striking in expression, this paper, by the Bishop 
of New York, gives to the young man choosing his career a memorable 
message. ‘ siete 
THE HABIT OF THRIFT. Andrew Carnegie. 
Civilization rests upon the habit of saving. Its importance to the nation 
and to the individual is shown in this valuable and impressive paper. 
CHARACTER, CREDIT, CAPITAL. Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 


The three R’s are not more important than these three C’s. 
tial they are to business success is strikingly shown. 


How essen- 


THE MODERN GIRL’S AMBITIONS. 


Girls who are standing perplexed between new opportunities and old- 
fashioned home duties will find this friendly paper extremely suggestive. 


Margaret Deland. 


COUNTRY BOYS WHO COME TO NEW YORK. S. A. Nelson. 


Boys who seek a fortune in the metropolis have to endure much hardship. 
Based upon personal experience, this paper has rare practical value. 


The Chance of College Men. 


ARE THERE TOO MANY COLLEGE MEN? President James B. Angell. 
If the college broadens and strengthens a man, too many cannot have its 
training. Character, as well as worldly success, should be considered. 


THE LAW. Professor Isaac F. Russell. 


Although notoriously overcrowded, the legal profession has many advan- 
tages, and the well-trained young man may reasonably hope for success. 
THE APPLIED SCIENCES. President Henry Morton. 


Does an engineer need more than a technical training? The question 
is discussed in its practical aspects by the president of Stevens Institute. 
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The Life of the Musician. 


A BARITONE AMONG FAMOUS PERSONS. Victor Maurel. 


Great singers meet many famous men and women. Among those known 
by Monsieur Maurel were Napoleon III., the Empress Eugenie, Victor 
Emmanuel, and Alexander II. of Russia. He tells many anecdotes of these 
royalties in this readable paper. 


TASTE IN MUSIC. Reginald de Koven. 


Public taste in music is very ‘‘ freakish.” Curious and interesting in- 
stances of its vagaries are given from his own experience by this popular 
composer. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A BANDMASTER. John Philip Sousa. 


The former leader of the famous United States Marine Band tells many 
amusing anecdotes, the scene of which is often the White House. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SOME FRIARS OF OLD. 


WHEN PEOPLE WROTE LETTERS. 


FARMING IN SHAKESPEARE'S DAY. 


OCTOBER 19, 1899, 


Old Days, Old Ways. 


The Lord Bishop of London. 


The followers of St. Francis, lover of men and animals, were easy-going, 
but kindly, cheerful, unselfish. They are entertainingly characterized 
by a distinguished churchman. 


Mary E. Wilkins. 
Years ago letter-writing was for ladies an elaborate, serious accom plish- 

ment. Miss Wilkins describes, with delightful humor, the practice of the 

lost art. 

Professor W. J. Rolfe. 


Elizabethan farmers knew nothing about rotation of crops, drainage or 
manuring, but they lived well, and on Christmas ate six kinds of meat 
besides turkey. 


Glimpses of Great People. 


BOYHOOD OF ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 
Captain A. T. Mahan. 


the navy when nine years of age, Mid- 
shipman -Farragut was a battle-stained veteran at 
twelve. His thrilling adventures were most extra- 
ordinary for so young a hero. 


Enterin; 


THE TSARITSA. Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


One hundred and thirty million of subjects affec- 
tionately term her ‘‘The Little Mother.’’ Her 
sweetness, grace and womanly dignity are cele- 
brated in this charming article. 


TWO GLIMPSES OF THE BROWNINGS. 
Harriet Hosmer. 


This eminent American sculptor, who knew the 
wedded poets well, tells two interesting incidents, 
one laughable, the other picturesque, which charm- 
ingly illustrate their simple life at Florence. 


BOYHOOD OF FARRAGUT. 





For Lovers of Natural History. 


A VALUABLE BUTTERFLY. Phil Robinson. 
Whenever you see a butterfly worth two hun- 


DINDUNA. Sir Harry H. Johnston. 
Dinduna was a baboon. She could joke, though 


PULPIT ELOQUENCE. Dean Farrar. 


The venerable Dean of Canterbury Cathedral 
(better known, perhaps, as Canon Farrar) in a 
charming paper recalls the power and eloquence of 
some famous English clergymen. 


WITTY SAYINGS I HAVE HEARD. 
Justin McCarthy. 


Many sharp and amusing remarks by famous 
persons—among them, Gladstone, T. P. O’Connor, 
and Whistler, the artist — are gathered in this brief 
but sparkling paper. 


NAPOLEON, THE BOY. Professor W. M. Sloane. 


In this capital article is rehearsed the enthrall- 
ing story of the early hardships and struggles of a 
boy of humble origin who became the greatest 
statesman and soldier of his age, and Emperor 
of the French. 


her jokes were rather practical, she could cry and 
she could love. 


MY WAR-HORSES. 


The gallant Southern General and Congressman 
tells many striking anecdotes of horses in battle in 
this exceptionally interesting paper. 


General Joseph Wheeler. 


dred dollars, be very sure to catch it. Such is the 
mora! of this profitable and most amusing tale. 


INSECT FRIENDS. A. S. Packard. 


If a strange ant enters a hill where half a million 
of its kind dwell, it is instantly marked as an alien. 
The wisdom of these insects is a revelation. 


HORSE SENSE. Frank R. Stockton. 


Why does a man value ‘‘ horse sense ?"’ This 
article gives the answer, and enlivens it with stories 
full of characteristic humor. 


BIRD LIFE IN WINTER. John Burroughs. 


Here is a sympathetic article full of practical in- 
formation about the habits of birds which brave the 
cold. It will add new delight to every winter walk. 





The Editorial Page. 


Pee aim of the editorial department is not to treat dogmatically the topics that come within its province, but to present 
facts and reasons by which intelligent opinions may be formed. Accuracy and impartiality are the qualities sought. 
As heretofore, the large staff of editorial writers will be strengthened by a group of eminent specialists. The list includes 
Elihu Thomson, highest authority on applied electricity; Prof. Charles A. Young, the noted astronomer; Prof. W. T. 
Sedgwick, specialist in sanitary science; Pres. T. C. Mendenhall of Worcester Polytechnic Institute, the eminent physicist; 
Albert C. Stevens, authority in economics and finance, and editor of Bradstreet’s; and Prof. Cleveland Abbe, meteorological 
specialist of the United States Weather Bureau. The work of these men, together with that of thoughtful and well-qualified 
writers upon general topics, will give value and reliability to the editorial page that will make it of essential service to 
intelligent readers. 





Other Favorite Departments. 


URRENT Events, Nature and Science, the Health Articles; the two thousand and more carefully selected miscellaneous 
pieces of humor, information, travel and adventure; the best of poems, and the attractive Children’s Page will be . 
maintained on their usual high level of excellence. 





Our Calendar for 1900—A Beautiful Gift! 


Te Calendar for 1900 is unique in form and beautiful in design. The oval centerpiece, in high colors and enclosed in a 
border of flowers, represents ‘A Dream of Summer” and is supported on either side by an admirably executed figure 
piece in delicate tints. The whole is delightful in sentiment and in general effect. Larger than any of our previous 
Calendars, it is equally acceptable as a work of art. As an ornament to the home it will take a preéminent place. The 
Calendar is published exclusively by THE Companion. It can not be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to all new 
subscribers for 1900, and to all old subscribers upon the renewal and the payment of their subscriptions for 1900. Its size 
is 9% by 28 inches. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Massachusetts. 











Boston, Mass., October 19, 1899. 


Copyright, 1899, by Perry Mason & Company. 
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that Sheila was summoned to the office. 
The girl turned white with excitement. 
She happened to be in the most distant 
ward at the time, and had to walk all the 
way through the building, and everywhere 
she kept stumbling into girls—it seemed to 
her that the corridors never had been so 








BY MABEL “NELSON THURSTON 


T the hospital the new probationers— 
there were seventeen of them from all 
parts of the country—had been strag- 


gling in for two or three days. Some of them, 


if they had known, would have taken earlier 
trains; for it isn’t pleasant to be outranked 


by a girl simply because 
she happens to reach 
the hospital an hour 
earlier than you. But 
that was only one of 
the minor things the 
probationers learned in 
those first days when 
they were thrust sharp- 
ly upon a world as 
different in habit, con- 
ventions and ideals 
from anything they had 
known as if it had been 
upon another planet. 

The first night after 
they had all arrived the 
junior nurses gave them 
a reception. Every- 
thing was bright and 
pleasant and informal, 
bat the probationers— 
or most of them—were 
still too “new” to feel 
thoroughly at ease. So 
they listened to the 
nurses and heard many 
important things. 

They learned that 
although Miss Osgood 
was sharp and often 


discouraging, she was really less to be dreaded | 


than Miss Roberts, who seldom said anything, 
but never was known to grant a special privi- 
lege; that when one of the superintendents 
inspected a ward it meant no smiling progress, 
but a minate examination of everything, from 





the tucking-in of bed-corners to a possille fleck | 


of dust on the transom, and woe betide the 
unhappy fhurse who was at fault; that every 
few days the nurses’ rooms were looked over 


for untidy corners or contraband food, and a | 


girl who hurried away leaving a drawer in 
disorder would be likely to find it dumped 
upside down on the bed; or if the offence was 
a lesser one—a dusty hair-brush or a pair of 
wandering shoes—there would be a note on 
the bureau signed briefly, “N. Roberts,” and 
the note would not be complimentary. 

And they learned that although the isolation 
of the contagious ward and the ceaseless petty 
demands of the private patients were crosses 
deserving of no inglorious crown, yet in all the 
world there was nothing so full of horror as to 
stand alone and helpless some night and watch 
the setting of the eyes and the creeping of the 
gray shadow across the face. Finally, they 
learned that in spite of the endless drudgery 
and aching discouragement it was worth it all, 
a thousand times, to feel tliat one was helping 
in some small, faithful way to lessen the 
suffering of which the world was full. 

From her corner Sheila Duncan, one of the 
probationers, had been listening eagerly. She 
wasa little, young-looking thing with big brown 
eyes, wayward brown hair and a sensitive 
mouth. Hers was not the face of a nurse; 
only the rebellious hair and an occasional flash 
of audacity that shot across eyes and lips kept 
it from being the face of a dreamer. As she 
leaned forward to question, some of the nurses 
glanced pityingly at each other. They knew 
that she would never “do,” and they were 
sorry. 

“Who is the tall, strong one that I saw in 
the office—the one who looks as if she knew 
how to love ’way down through her?” 

For a moment there was amazed silence, 
then a merry burst of exclamation and answer. 

“Knows how to love! Girls, did you hear ?”” 

“Have you any trouble with your eyes, 
honey? Of course you can’t have, or you 
wouldn’t be here—but to love! Miss Jerrold!” 

“You may bless your happy fortune, my 
dear, if you never see her except once—to hear 
her say that you are accepted. 

“Girls, fancy it! Miss Duncan adoring— 
starting and trembling when the goddess enters 


the ward—looking up with that smile that | brave, cheery wishes after her. 


full of them before—who knew instantly 
where she was going and why, and sent 
It was dear of 


would melt a heart of granite, and finding | them, but Sheila wished they wouldn’t—not 
Miss Jerrold gazing calmly through her—’way | just then. If only she could ran—run through 
through and out the other side, as if she were a | some dark, kindly silence, till she reached the 
pane of window glass!” 

And then one of the nurses, seeing the girl’s ! 


bewilderment, 
interpreted for her. 
“Miss Jerrold is the 
superintendent, Miss 
| Duncan, and the others 
lare only assistants. 
She’s so far above the 
rest that she sits at a 
little table all by her- 


self in the dining-room, 
where it is as nice and 
sociable as the North 
Pole. Ob, you haven’t 


the least idea of the 
ranking in a big hospi- 
tal! She tells the pro- 
bationers whether they 
are accepted as nurses 
or rejected, and if you do anything terrible 
you are sent to her to hear about it—and you 
will hear about it, depend upon that! But 
otherwise you don’t dare speak to her, as one 
| human creature to another, till you get to bea 
senior. 

“Then you’re in her classes, and I suppose 
you find that she really is flesh and blood like 
other people, but we haven’t discovered it yet, 

!T assure you. You’d better take somebody 
| else to worship—somebody lower down and 
more human and attainable. You'll get lots 
! more comfort out of it.’” 

But Sheila Duncan shook her head, “I’ll 
wait till I’m a senior, then,” she said, quietly. 

And again the nurses glanced at each other. 
It was such a pity—she would take the life too 
hard—that kind always did; she never could 
stand it in the world. She ought not to have 
come! What were her people thinking of to 
let her? Fancy her scrubbing woodwork and 
scouring bedsteads, and facing all the endless 
fault-finding of tired and overworked head- 
nurses! No, assuredly she never could stand it. 

Yet somehow Sheila Duncan did stand it, 
and however hard it was to her, no one could 
make her complain. 

“I like it,” she always declared. “It is 
what I knew I should have to do when I chose 
| it. I’m giad I came. If only I am accepted!” 

“Oh, you'll be accepted all right,” the others 
assured her, although one, more brave, added: 

“But I wish you wouldn’t be,” and then 
“took it back” when she saw the hurt look in 
Sheila’s eyes. 

“I wish she’d be accepted, but I wish some- 
thing would call her home straight afterward,” 
she confided to her roommate. 

It was just at the end of her hours one day 
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office and Miss Jerrold—and knew! 
When she reached the office Miss Jerrold 





was busy with one of her assistants, and 
Sheila had to wait. She took the seat indicated 
to her and looked about, trying to steady 
herself by a prosaic inventory of the contents 
of the room. There was not much in it—half 
a dozen chairs, a cavernous desk, a case full of 
reference books and two large tables laden 
with lists and report-books for the different 
wards. Sheila counted over to herself the 
different kinds of lists that she knew must be 
there—drugs, surgical supplies, instruments 
needing to go to the repair shop, food and 
household and sewing supplies, and lists of 
nurses’ hours on duty,—these for each ward; 
and notes for the food contractor, the head of 
the laundry, the housekeeper, the uniform- 
maker, the — 

“Now, Miss Duncan,’ said Miss Jerrold’s 
voice from the desk. 

Sheila started nervously. She had been so 
intent upon her self-imposed task that she had 
not noticed when the assistant left the room. 
She rose to go to the desk, but Miss Jerrold 
motioned her toa chair. The superinte:rdent’s 
steady eyes seemed to be reading the girl 
through. Sheila’s little white face looked 
back at her desperately. Suddenly the girl 
could stand the scrutiny and suspense no 
longer. 

“If I’ve got to go,” she cried, “just tell me 
quick! Don’t try to make it easy!” 

A flash of amusement lit Miss Jerrold’s eyes 
for a second—then they were grave and quiet 
again, and almost disapproving. Sheila did 
not guess that the disapproval was wholly 
official, and directed toward an oversensitive 
temperament. She scarcely could believe the 
words, 

“You have been accepted, Miss Duncan. 
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You will order your uniforms and shoes 
to-morrow. Now I want to have a little talk 
with you about the way in which your work 
must be impro 

Sheila sat perfectly still, trying to listen. 
Afterward it all came back to her—and there 
was much to come; the girls had been right 
when they said that Miss Jerrold could talk 
about mistakes. When she finally crept from 
the office, Sheila felt sore and bruised all over. 
Yet, as she confessed to herself, it was not 
because of anything that had been said,—it 
had all been true and deserved, and it was 
Miss Jerrold’s duty to tell her,—it was only— 
only—because Miss Jerrold had seemed to 
be such impenetrable 
leagues away! She 
understood now what 
the girls had meant that 
first night when they 
laughed at her so. 

She hurried up to her 
room, thankful to meet 
no one on the way, and 
unspeakably grateful 
that her roommate was 
of on duty. Then 
Sheila Duncan, who 
had just climbed the 
first step of her ladder, 
and was entitled to 
‘wear a nurse’s uniform, 
dropped down on the 
bed and sobbed like a 


child. 
But she felt better 
after it. In an hour 


the reaction had set in, 
and she was swept by a 
wild tide of joy. She 
noust do something to 
celebrate—she must. 
She opened a drawer 
and fingered doubtfally 
a package of notes 
signed, ‘“‘N. Roberts.” 
There was a consider- 
able pile of such notes, 
for Sheila was a care- 
less little person. 
Should she celebrate by 
a gleeful, private bon- 
fire in contempt of all 
the N. Robertses in 
the world? Nonsense! 
That wouldn’t be any- 
thing! The joy must 
find voice! 

She slipped swiftly 
down to the house 
parlor; nobody hap- 
pened to be there just 
then, and the piano 
was waiting. Sheila 
sat down to it and began to sing—anything, 
everything—it made no difference what—only 
to sing out the exultation that was in her. 

One of the nurses, passing the door, looked 
in and then stood in amazement. Others, 
nurses, probationers,—even one of the head 
nurses,—hurried softly up and a silent, listen- 
ing group crowded the doorway. Perhaps the 
very intentness of the audience made it touch 
Sheila’s consciousness the sooner, for she 
tarned suddenly with wide, startled eyes. 

“I thought—I didn’t know any one —” she 
faltered. 

But such of the girls as knew her crowded 
about her, laughing, petting, exclaiming, con- 
gratulating. 

“Sheila, why 
before?” 

“You’ve been accepted, Sheila Duncan, you 
have! You just sang it to all the world!” 

“Was Miss Jerrold hard? Was she nice? 
Did you ‘love’ her, Sheila ?”” 

“Did she freeze you solid, poor little girl?” 

“What are your chief faults? Come, ‘ ‘fess,’ 
Miss Duncan! There’s no pretending you 
don’t know them, after an interview at the 
office !”” 

“Girls, let’s celebrate Sheila’s victory — 
Sheila’s and the others who are left of the 
Light Brigade! Pass the word around. We’ll 
meet here at eight o’clock.” 

‘The message travelled quickly to the remotest, 
corners of the buildings, wherever a probationer 
ora junior was on duty. One of the bravest 
girls obtained permission from Miss Osgood 
for candy and fruit. Somehow they managed 
to get hold of flowers, too, and the spread was 
not to be regarded lightly. By eight o’clock 
every girl who was off duty was there, and 


haven’t you ever sung for us 
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interview, she looked down into the girl’s face. 


514 


nearly all the others had sent messages or notes. 
Miss Roberts was in the library that evening, | Then she began almost abruptly : 

but not even Miss Koberts could shadow the| ‘Miss Duncan, I leave my room door open 
merriment, for the girls were warmed up to| always when you sing or play, for the pleasure 
the occasion. They laughed and danced and | of hearing you. No one who loves music as you 
joked and acted. Last of all they made Sheila ! do should give it up for nursing. Your greatest 
sing. Nobody noticed that Miss Roberts was | | talent is of another sort. The temperament 
listening, her hand shielding her face, but the | which goes with a talent like that is not one that 
next morning in the office there was a word that would make you happy or successful as a nurse. 





COMPANION. 


be interested always. And whenever you are 
in the city, as 1 hope you will be often, will you 
come and sing for me?”’ 

Out in the corridor Sheila stopped to catch her 
breath. 

“You're going to be brave, Sheila, you are!” 
she commanded herself. ‘You're going to take 
your orders still from the superintendent, and 
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not cry because they’re hard ones. You're 
going to dou what she expects you to do, and 
you’re going to grow glad over it. Do yuu 
hear?””, And then she added with a laugh that 
trembled a little, although she tried hard tw 
make it steady, “I suppose, Sheila Duncan, 
you've had what the girls would call an experi- 
ence, if they only knew.” 


the girls would have given much to hear. 

“That little Miss Duncan,” Miss Roberts said, 
“she never ought to be here.” 

“I know that,” Miss Jerrold answered. “I 
knew it yesterday when she came to learn her | 
fate. I was tempted then to tell her to go home, 
but her record has been good, and her heart is) 
set on the work. It will mean much suffering 
for her, but she may pull through it, and if she 
does she will be stronger for it."” 

Miss Roberts shook her head. 
say that if you’d heard her sing.” 

Miss Jerrold looked up quickly. 
her sing,’’ she said. 

So Sheila was a nurse, and went to the 
library one afternoon with the others who had . 
been accepted, to learn how to make her caps, 
and went over to the uniform-maker to be meas- , 
ured, and fitted up her basket in the daintiest: 
fashion, and bought her new text-books, and for. 
a few weeks was as happy as she could be. 
‘Then she was put on night duty, and for a 
month few of the girls saw her, since she had to 
sleep all day. When she “came off” that duty 
they were shocked at the change in her—there 
‘was such a worn, almost haunted look about the 
little face. But she only laughed at their fears 

“It’s the uncanniness of night,” she 
said, lightly. “I never knew before 
how horrible it could be. I'll be all 
right, now that I’ve come to the upper 
world again.” 7 

To her roommate she confessed: “It 
was the awfulness of being alone and watching 
for—that! 1 worked—oh, you don’t know how 
I worked one night to keep a man alive till 
morning! I knew he wouldn’t live another day, 
but that made no difference. Anything so that 
I needn’t be alone when the change came. It 
seemed to me it would kill me if I were—as if 
somehow I should feel all my life that it was 
following me! There, I’m bothering you. 1'll 
be all right in a day or two—you just see. And 
I'll sing for you to-night, if you like.” 

It wasn’t even a day or two, it was only the 
next afternoon that she gleefully called one of 
the girls into her room. 

“I want you ‘for to admire and for to see’. 
these new decorations of mine,” she said., 
“‘Aren’t they charming and graceful and unique? , 
And nobody, I’m sure, not even N. Roberts | 
herself, can say that they are inappropriate. | 
How better can I profit by valuable advice than | 
by keeping it continually before me?” 

The other girl looked, and then dropped down | 
on the bed gasping and laughing. The whole | 
mirror and the pictures on the wall on each side © 
were elaborately draped with Miss Roberts’s 
notes pasted carefully together and turned 
writing side out. 

“Sheila Duncan!” the girl exclaimed, “you 
aren’t going to leave them sv? And such yards 
of them! What will Miss Roberts say when 
she sees them?” 

“That’s my only grief,” Sheila answered, 
regretfully, “that, and the sorrow that the 
festoon won’t quite reach to the gas fixture! 
I've tried and tried to think of any way to be 
here when Miss Roberts makes her next round 
of investigation, but I can’t. If I could only 
look into her mind when she discovers them!” 

The other girl sat up, wiping her eyes. 

“Sheila Duncan, I never saw anybody like 
you! You tremble all over at things that the 
rest of us shake off like snowflakes, and then 
you go and do something that the boldest of us 
wouldn’t dream of !”” 

“Well, it keeps the balance, doesn’t it?” 
Sheila laughed. But already the sauciness had | 
slipped from her face, and the old look crept 
back to It. She spoke almost fiercely. 

“I wish you girls wouldn’t keep hinting and 
hinting! I want to be a nurse—I’ve wanted to. 
be one all my life, and I’m not going to give up ; 
because some things are hard—I am not! I 
don’t want to have a nice, soft, easy life, when 
people are suffering all about me! I want to be 
of some use in the world. I want to help!” 

And the other girl, hushed by her vehemence, 
could only say softly, ‘‘Yes, dear, I know.” 

That was at three o’clock. An hour later | 
Sheila was summoned to the office. She went 
wondering, hardly frightened this time. How 
could she be, when the head nurse had actually 
commended her that morning? Then a startled 
thought whitened her lips. If it should be night | 
duty again! And the long, dark corridor, the. 
silence and the shadows came to mind. But it 
couldn’t be so svon; they never did that. 
Thoroughly at a loss, but not a little curious, 
elated even at the prospect of an interview with 
Miss Jerrold, Sheila presented herself at the 
door. 

Miss Jerrold was alone, her fingers resting on 
a pile of reports, but her eyes looking thought- 
fully out across the green canpus. She turned 
and smiled when Sheila entered, and then, to the 
xirl’s surprisé, rose and closed the door and drew 


“You wouldn't 


“T will hear ' 


‘do not wish to keep you here. I want you to 


’ better. 


' You will be far happier in some other life, and I 


| leave as soon as you can make the necessary 
arrangements,”’ 

Sheila sat as if stunned for a moment, but she 
wasn’t stunned; her eyes were darkening with 
bitterness, and the sobs that were climbing into 
her throat were angry and rebellious. 

“Haven't I done well?” she cried, passion- 
ately. ‘You can’t send me away—you can’t! 
I don't care if I do love music! I love nursing 
I don’t want merely to amuse people— 
to make a living by an ornament! I want to 
help in the world! I haven’t failed, have I?” a 
quick suspicion stinging her. “It isn’t that you 
are taking this way to tell me?” 

In her pain the girl forgot entirely that she 
was speaking to the superintendent; and the 
superintendent did not remind her. 

“You haven't failed,” she answered, quietly ; 
“put that from your 
mind at once. Your 
work has been con- 
scientious and careful 
always, and has aver- 
aged well; but you have 
been proving to others, 
and I think when you 
will acknowledge it, to 
yourself, that you are 
not fitted for nursing. 
You take things too 
hard,—you can’t throw 
them off when you leave 
the ward behind you,— 
and so it takes too much 
out of your life. It is 
true that you might go 
on and graduate, and 
work for some years. 
Then either one of two 
things would happen. 
You would break down 
entirely, or you would 
have hardened yourself 
to meet the work, and 
in the hardening would 
have lost much that 
belonged to you, much of the tenderness and 
sweetness and sympathy that draw people to 
you now, much in yourself and in your life that 
| God meant you to have. 

“You say that you want to help. Would God 
have made music if He did not want it in the 
world? Don’t you know that it—in its time 
and place—helps exactly as much as the 
sungeon’s knife? ‘There was one week 
while you were on night duty that I was ill. 

Do you know what I longed for all the time? 
To hear your voice as I used to hear it when 
you first came here.” 

Sheila looked up then with a quick breath, 
and her eyes filled with tears. “If I’d only 
known!” she cried. 

But the superintendent’s smile brought the 

remembrance even before her words. “If 
you had known, it would have made no 
difference. You were on duty. You were 
not free to use the great gift that had been 
put into your hands, one certainly for which 
you will have to give an account some day. 
Do you understand now what I mean? And 
if the longing to help is really the wish of 
your heart and not a passing mood, do you 
not see how beautiful and gracious a ministry 
to the ill and suffering is in your power? 

“Now, Miss Duncan, you said a few 
minutes ago that I could not send you away. 
I can,—of course you know that,—but I am 
not going to, because I believe that you are 
going to be great and strong enough to 
make the wise choice for yourself. Am I 
right?” 

For one minute, two, three, Sheila sat 
silent. Even the superintendent, with all 
her knowledge of human nature, did not 
guess the depth of the girl’s struggle, Then she 
did what it is safe to say no nurse ever had done 
in that office before. 

“If I am to be sent away,” she said, slowly, 
“Tam going to tell you the truth. I shall go not 
for any of the reasons you have given. I ought 
to, 1 suppose. Maybe I should have later, but { 
shouldn't yet. Iam going now just—because I 
love you, Miss Jerrold!” and suddenly—for they 
were both standing then—Sheila pnt her two hot 
little hands about the superintendent’s neck and 
reached up and kissed her, 

She wondered even as she was doing it what 
would happen next, and how ever she should get 
out of the room after it. What did happen next 
was that she found herself standing with the 
superintendent's firm hands holding her excited 








“HE WAS PARTICULARLY 
PROUD.” 








ones in a strong, heartening grasp, and the | 
superintendent's voice in her ears. 

Thank you, dear,’ Miss Jerrold was saying. 
“f knew that you could be trusted, and Tam 





sure the time will come when you will admit | 





a chair close to her own. 


For a moment, as she had done at the other, 


that you were wise to go. You will let me hear | 
from you once in a while, will you not? I shall | 
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1s RIGHT 





By Charles Adams 
Py HATEVER is, is right.” 
A California boy wrote me recently 
that his debating club had decided 
to discuss this proposition, and asked whether 
it could be deemed a good and proper subject for 
debate. 

His letter waked recollections of times when I 
was a student, more than a quarter of a century 
ago, at the Norwell Institute, an old New Eng- 
land academy. The boys there were keenly 
interested in their debating society, and in 
many ways derived much benefit from it. Our 
forensic contests not only gave us practice in 
public speaking, but impelled us to look up all 
available facts bearing on the questions to be 
debated, and to be clear, accurate and forcible in 
statement. 

Some of the questions which we then argued 
recur to my mind. They ranged widely over 
history and politics, and it is impossible that boys 
of our age could have possessed any adequate 
comprehension of the great themes which we 
debated; but our minds were then troubled by 
no doubts of our knowledge or ability. We 
boldly grappled with the most august problems. 
These were, for convenience, generally presented 
in the form of an affirmative or negative resolu- 
tion, as, for example: 

Resolved, that human slavery is a greater evil 
than war, 

Resolved, that Washington was a greater 
general than Napoleon. 

Resolved, that Daniel Webster was a greater 
statesman than William Pitt. 

Resolved, that a limited monarchy is a better 
form of government than a republic. 

Resolved, that whatever is, is right. 

My story concerns this last proposition, and 
tells the odd, and what I now think was really 
an unfair manner in which, on the second evening 
of the debate, the negative won a victory. 

The writer, and another youth whom I will 
here call Win, had the negative, and attempted 
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to show, in support of it, that a great deal takes 
place in this world which is wrong. 

The question is indeed a large one. Fate, 
philosophy, religion and Christian resignation 
are all involved in it; and although we did not 
realize it then, to settle it was to solve the whole 
great problem of good and evil. 

We tried to show from the Bible that there is 
a spirit of evil abroad in the world, Scriptarally 
known as Satan; and that his works are never 
right. We cited also many horrible incidents in 
war and in the criminal history of mankind, and 
appealed to the common sense of our auditors 
to say whether these enormities were right or 
wrong. In fact, in our eagerness we went a 
little too far, and came near urging that whatever 
is, is wrong! 

We had opposed to us the brightest, most 
talented boy at the academy, a young fellow 
named Otis. Tle was a natural orator, one of 
those persons who can talk fluently on almost 
any subject, and who are not in the least 
embarrassed while speaking in public. He 
possessed a jolly, magnetic manner; 


very good-looking, and he always contrived to 
begin with a joke, or an apt little story, and thus 
gain the good-will of his audience. Then in a 
lively, yet deferential way, he would present his 
arguments. His speeches were always highly 
effective. 

At the academy Otis was personally popular, 
particularly with the young ladies; for although 
impetuous and easily excited, he had a merry 
heart, agreeable manners and much assurance. 

The belle of the school was then a young lady 
whom I will call Miss Hermia, since her really 
classic beauty deserves the classic name; and 
with Miss Hermia, Otis was a prime favorite. 
In fact, Otis was very visibly devoted to her, 
although she seemed to regard him in a calmer 
way. He had for two or three terms made it a 
point to escort her to lyceums and all the other 
evening gatherings of the students. 

Win, my fellow-debater on the negative side, 
had been an aspirant for Miss Hermia’s favor, 
but though he had received less encouragement 
lately, he bore his ill fortune gracefully, and 
cherished no malice. It was known, however, 
that Otis was a bit jealous of him; in fact, Otis 
was of so mercurial a temper as to be disturbed 
whenever Hermia appeared to consider the atten- 
tions of other youths not altogether unwelcome. 
She and Otis were said to have had some 
spirited “tiffs” already on the subject of such 
attentions. 

It was the custom in our debates for the 
negative to open the question. Win and the first 
debater on the affirmative side, and I had made 
our arguments; Otis had reserved his fire for the 
closing speech. When at length he arose, every 
eye was upon him; and we knew from his easy 
smile and his confident manner, that he expected 
to carry all before him. 

He began somewhat jocosely and condescend- 
ingly by referring to Win and myself as twu 
well-meaning youths who had been trying tu 
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convince an intelligent audience that the Creator 
of the world had made a mistake! He 
congratulated us on our remarkable sagacity. 
He said that after thousands of years it 
was certainly very important, if true, to 
learn that the universe was out of order. For 
his own part, he was particularly proud to 
know that this primeval blunder had been 
discovered and exposed by two Norwell 
Institute boys! Newton’s discovery of the 
law of gravitation was as nvthing, he 
declared, in comparison with the tremendoas 
fact just announced by Win and myself! 

Otis continued in this strain for some 
moments more; he begged our permission to 
bow very low and do us homage—and he 
bowed very low indeed. He also advised the 
audience to bow to us—to the great amuse. 
ment of every one. 

Then suddenly he changed his manner. 
He dropped all his ironic intonations, and 
let his voice become grave aud earnest. A 
solemn reverence appeared to possess him. 
The laughter ceased instantly. One might 
have heard the traditional pin drop, so still 
did the house grow. 

“When the highest, most sacred theme 
that can engage the attention of the human 
mind are under discussion,” he said, and I 
think I quote his opening words exactly, 
“it behooves us to put aside everything like 
levity, and consider them solemnly. Every 
one admits—every one except the atheist and 

the infidel—that the universe was made by an 
omnipotent and an omniscient Creator, an 
august Being Who is all-wise from eternity, and 
all-powerful, and Who orders all parts of Hi: 
great plan so that they shall work together for 
the success of the whole. Is it probable, is it 
supposable, even, that He has made mistake. 
that any part of His great work is evil or 
wrong? It is incredible! Nay, it is worse than 
incredible; it is impious to think it! 

“Certain things, I freely admit, seem to us 
wrong. But I boldly contend that that is due to 
our own ignorance, weakness and imperfection. 
| If we were far-seeing or strong of mind enough 
to perceive the entire plan of the Creator, we 
should see that all is right and rightly ordainel, 
from eternity. To doubt it, indeed, is atheism 
Our faith in Deity must be above such foolish 
doubts. Such doubts are born of our, ops 
weakness and folly. Our faith in God noe 
of a loftier type. 

“A very beautiful practical lesson -; 
conduct of our daily lives my | he as 
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plan,” Otis continued, iMpressively, in a slightly 
lowered, more familiat tone. ‘It, is the lesson 
of Christian patience and fortitude under all the 
trials and mishaps of life. Whatever is, is right. 
It is, therefore, the part of wisdom to bear the 
accidents and the troubles of life, and even 
the spite and the hatred of our fellow-men, with 
patience and forbearance; to meet adversity, and 
even disaster, with the calm smile of a superior 
faith; to say in those fine words of the New 
Testament, ‘Let not your hearts be troubled.’ 
We are ever to do our best in the world, and 
having done 90, to be resigned to the outcome in 
full, rich faith that all is right.” 

The above is but the merest outline of Otis’s 
argument. He succeeded in making a very 
impressive speech, which won the audience to 
his side. The vote, when taken, stood twenty- 
seven to seventeen for the affirmative. 

Win and myself were much disappointed, not 
to say disgusted, for we deemed Otis’s argument 
specious, and although adroit, personally offensive 
and unfair. The principal of the academy, too, 
who presided for us that evening, was nut well 
satistied with the result, and favored debating 
the same question again a week later; Win had 
risen to ask for a continuation of the argument. 

The girls at the academy maintained a society 
paper, which was read weekly ; and after recess, 
while the reading of the paper was going on, 
Win and I privately took counsel together as to 
how we could meet and break the force of Otis’s 
argument on the next Saturday evening. We 
felt morally certain that a great many things 
occur which are not right. We were smarting 
under Otis’s sarcasm, and we knew that he 
hardly practised the patience and the resignation 
which he preached. Still it was difficult to 
controvert his argument witbout seeming irrev- 
erence. 

“It’s of no use,” Win whispered to me. ‘“‘Ote 
is a general favorite. Our only way is to show 
him up to the audience somehow. Show that he 
doesn’t believe what he says, and does not prac- 
tise what he preaches! 1t would be fair retaliation 
for his gibing us personally.” 

“Yes, but how?” I said. “Whatever he says 
is accepted.” 

Win looked thoughtful and knit his brows. 
“What do you think of this?” he whispered, at 
length. ‘‘As soon as the meeting adjourns, you 
rush over to Ote and get him into a discussion. 
Tell him his whole argument is contrary to the 
Bible and to common sense. Take his attention. 
Say anything. You know how excitable he is. 
Keep him at it five minutes if you can—and I’ 
see what I can do for our side. I’ve a plan. 
If it works, there’ll be some fun!” 

Accordingly, a8 soon as the motion to adjourn 
prevailed and the audience rose to go away, I 
literally rushed at Otis, and declared that his 
talk was an insult to human reason. 

Otis promptly hurled back the imputation, 
and a lively argument began. The principal and 
fifteen or twenty of the boys gathered about us 
at the table, to listen and laugh. Meanwhile 
Win elbowed his way through the departing 
audience to the anteroom, and got his hat and 
coat. In the hall, at the door of the girls’ 
cloak-room, he saw Miss Hermia, presumably 
waiting for Otis, and not quite pleased, probably, 
that he still preferred noisy forensics to the 
pleasures of the homeward walk with her. 

“Good evening, Miss Hermia,’’ said the wily 
Win, approaching her. ‘I can’t see what there 
is in this discussion to make one wish to con- | 
tinue in it all night! May I have the pleasure | 
of escorting you home?” 

She amiably replied in the affirmative, and | 
they went away. 

Soon afterward Otis, as if suddenly recollecting 
something important, abruptly ceased arguing 
and hastened to the anteroom. He seized his 
hat and ran to the door of the girls’ cloak-room. 
No one there! At least, no one for whom he 
was looking. He rushed hurriedly down-stairs 
to the lower hall and to the outer door. Noone 
there! As if not trusting the evidence of his own 
senses, he ran back up-stairs. ‘Then, convinced ; 
that the young woman had departed, he went 
hurriedly down again, and ran along the street 
in the direction of her house. He soon over- 
took Win and the young lady, who were evidently 
enjoying their walk. 

Now Otis was excitable. He uttered an 
exclamation. Strong gentlemanly instincts alone 
prevented him from makinga scene. His vaunted 
patience under the troubles of life had forsaken 
him. It did not even occur to him that whatever 
is, is right! He felt it to be all terribly wrong! 
He followed at a distance—in a woful state of 
mind. 

When Win had bidden Miss Hermia good 
night and was on his way back, Otis met him. 
But for the fact that Win was the larger and 
stronger, as well as the more cool-headed, there 
might have been a personal affray. 

“Why, Otis, how’s this?” Win asked, mildly. 
“Whatever is, is right, isn’t it? Be resigned— 
even if Miss Hermia doesn’t care for your 
company !”” 

“I'll get even with you for this!’ shouted | 
Otis, for all reply. 

With difficulty Win prevented an altercation. 
“Better go home, Otis; sleep on it, and cultivate 
resignation. Everything in the world is all right, 
you know.” 

But sleep was not for Otis. After leaving 
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at that unseasonable hour, to explain matters to 
her, but being met at the door by her father, who 
somewhat brusquely asked him his business, and 
being unprovided with a satisfactory reply, he 
was again advised to go home to bed. 

At about midnight he went to his room, but 
not to bed. His landlady indignantly reported 
that he walked the floor all night, and kept her 
awake with his frequent and vehement exclama- 
tions! In truth, he could not make his being 
supplanted look “right!” It was all as wrong 
as wrong could be! 

Win and [ gathered these facts the next 
day. Then we got one of the girls who was an 
expert in crayon-drawing to make five cartoons 
on large sheets of cardboard, representing Otis 
in his various violent moods on that woful 
night. 

At the lyceum on the next Saturday evening 
we presented these as a running accompaniment 
to the story which Win told, very graphically, 
and which he called, ‘Theory and Practice.’”’ 

The audience was on the broad grin at the 
outset, for the story had become pretty well 
known. After a humorous introduction, Win 
exhibited the cartoons with appropriate com- 
ments. 

The first one represented Otis rushing along 
the sidewalk up Main Street, overtaking Win and 
Miss Hermia. ‘You will here see,” said Win, 
“that our Norwell apostle of fate, resignation 
and patience is not quite as patient as he might 
be. He cannot quite believ_ ‘at whatever is, is 
right!”” 

The second one showed Otis shaking his fist in 
Win’s face and saying, ‘“I’ll get even with you 
for this!” 

The third portrayed Otis interviewing the 
girl’s father at eleven o’clock, and was entitled, 
“Still Unresigned.” 

In the fourth, Otis was walking the floor of his 






AJOR - GENERAL 
M George Crook of the 
United States Army, 
who died in 1890, was probably 
the most unostentatious of our 
great soldiers, and had fought 
pitched battles than 
any of them. 

As a judge of Indian char- 
acter no man in the army was 
his superior, nor had we an officer more univer- 
sally known to the Indians and trusted by them. 
Except the Kiowas and Comanches of the 
southeastern plains, he knew them al). His 
early years as a lieutenant in the Fourth Infantry 
were spent among the tribes of Oregon and 
upper California. The Pitt River Indians sent. 
an arrow through him in one fight, but his mar- 
vellous constitution enabled him to be out in 
time for another battle within a month. 


in more 


Subduing the Apaches. 


Crook lived in the open air, shooting, fishing, 
hunting in the mountains, often going all by 
himself for days through the wilderness, and 
living on the game that he shot. Long before 


| the outbreak of the Civil War he was famous as 


a grizzly-bear hunter, and the moment the war 
was over, when most officers were glad to take a 
rest, he sought and obtained immediate service 
in the wilds of Idaho. 

He had commanded the Eighth Corps under 
his old roommate at West Point, Sheridan, during 
the Shenandoah campaign of 1864, and held the 
rank of Major-General of Volunteers, but con- 
tentedly returned to the regular infantry as a 
major, and resumed his old work, studying 
Indian character and habits, hunting with 
the “friendlies” and hunting down the “hos- 
tiles.”” 

One tribe on the Pacific coast had long proved 
too much for any general sent against them—the 
Apaches of Arizona. Crook had whipped every 
band in his neighborhood, and at last, in 1871, 
the government sent him to command in Arizona, 
although he was then only a lieutenant-colonel. 
He took the field in person, which his prede- 
cessors had not done. He taught his young 
officers methods they never dreamed of. In 
rough hunting-shirt and moccasins, he led the 
way, afoot, through the cafions and mountains, 
and in two years the Apaches were utterly 
crushed and cowed, and over the heads of al) 
the colonels in the army Crook was made a 
general. 

In 1876 came the great war against the Sioux 
and their allies, the hardest Indian campaign, 
probably, every fought, and the government sent. 
three columns into the field, with Crook at the 
head of the largest. A year or so later he had 
to go back to Arizona, for certain of the Apaches, 
taking advantage of his successors in that 
department, had reopened vigorous war. 

All the time, until promoted major-general and 
sent to Chicago to command the military division 
of the Missouri, and as often as possible even 
then, he would spend days and weeks hunting 





Win he actually went to Miss Hermia’s house, 


big game, sometimes alone and sometimes with 
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room, with disheveled locks, wildly brandishing 
his arms, crying out, ‘‘I can’t stand it!” 

In the fifth, Otis, the very figure of despair, 
was contemplating a huge razor, clearly with 
some intention of suicide, and muttering, 
“Whatever is, may be right, but this is different !’’ 

The people laughed until they cried. Otis had 
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badly off as the humblest trooper, and minded it 
less. There we met the spruce command of 
General Terry, and Terry himself, in handsome 
uniform, the picture of the gentleman and soldier, 
came over to our bivouac to call on Crook. [ 
was drying my buckskins at a fire as he 
approached, and stepped forward to salute him. 
“Where shall I find General Crook ?” 




















GENERAL CROOK. 


obtained some inkling of what was coming, and 
did not show himself. His associate on the 
affirmative failed utterly to stem the tide of 
hilarity ; and the vote that night stood thirty-five | 
to nine that some things do happen in this strange | 
world of ours which no fellow can be expected to | 
believe wholly right. 











———— 
a few chosen companions. He was never 
so thoroughly at home as when 1. 

Young officers fresh from W. Point 
looked at him in wonderment. Instead of a some- | 
what unapproachable dignitary, in precise uni- | 
form and epaulets and embroidered sash and belt, 
they were welcomed by a cordial hand-clasp 
from a tall, bushy-bearded man, with twinkling 
gray-blue eyes, in an old slouch felt 


hat, flannel shirt, rough canvas shooting- 
coat and trousers and common soldiers’ 
boots. 

Generally his beard was tied up with 
string or red tape—the only use he had 
;for that usual military indispensable. 
| He sat at camp-tire or in the simply 
| furnished parlor of his army home, 
listening to the chat about him, rarely 
speaking, and assiduously playing soli- 
taire with a pack of cards produced 
from an inner pocket. He could play a 
capital hand at whist, but fought shy 
of a game with careless or forgetful 
players. He heard everything that was 
said and saw everything going on about 
him, but seldom gave a sign. 

From the so-called pleasures of socie- 
ty, dinners, dances and receptions, he shrank in 
dismay. He ate only the simplest food. He 
never smoked. He hated wine. He wouldn’t 
touch spirits; he marvelled that any man should. 
“It spoils his shooting,” said he; and our general 
was a capital shot. He could foot it through an 
old-fashioned quadrille or Virginia reel, but 
| nothing else, and would always get away on 
social occasions into the first obscure corner he 
could find, and then out would come the old 
! pack of cards. 


Doing His Own Washing. 


He rarely read anything but nature’s books, 
although he had a mathematical gift and not only 
stood well in scientific studies at the Point, as 
did Grant, but he helped along his unmathe- 
matical roommate, Sheridan. Writing was 
something Crook abhorred. He could hardly 
decipher one of his own pages, and his letters 
and despatches, like those of old “Rough and 
Ready,””—Gen. Zachary Taylor,—were generally 
penned by some brilliant staff officer. 

Children he loved and treated with a shy 
tenderness that was sweet to see, but he had 
none of hisown. His wife was a Maryland girl 
who won bis heart during the war days, while 
her brother and other enterprising ‘“rebs” made 
way with his body, capturing him by ‘a daring 
night raid into Cumberland. 

Like Grant, he was simplicity itself in speech, | 
rarely lifting up his voice, and only once did I | 
ever hear him speak an impatient word or one 
that faintly resembled an expletive, but that was 
in the thick of the Sioux campaign of 1876, and 
when he had much to try him. 

We had to eat our horses that year to keep 
alive. We had no tents, and hardly a change of 
underwear could be found in the whole column. | 
We were wet, bedraggled and dirty when we! 
reached the Yellowstone, but the general was as | 





said he. 

For a moment I could not answer. 
Then an old trooper grinned and nodded 
toward the river, and there, squatted on 
a rock, well out in the stream, stripped 
to the waist and scrubbing away at his 
shirt, was our general, and Terry was 
too much of a gentleman even to look 
amused at the sight. 


His ‘‘ War-Horse” was a Mule. 


Other generals, even on the frontier, 
rode handsome horses with appropriate 
equipments, and in some precision of 
dress. Crook preferred a mule, and 
lounged along, tireless, from dawn to 
darkness; but he wanted a quick walker 
always, and to insure a fast pace he 
would cut a big switch every morning as 
the march began, whittle off the twigs, 













and use it to belabor his mount as often 
as the animal, discovering that his rider 
was lost in thought, deemed it safe to 
dawdle. Little by little the switch 
would wear away to a stump, and the 
general, finally discovering this, would then use 
it like a gimlet, screwing it into the flank or 
back of his indignant mule. 

If we camped early in the afternoon, although 
we might have marched since three in fhe 
morning, he would take his gun and go striding 
| off into the timber instead of seeking the rest 
which one would think he would have found 
most welcome. Nothing seemed to tire him, 
unless it was listening to foolish talk. 

The Indians called him the “Gray Fox.” The 
soldiers had their pet names, but we, his officers, 
who followed him all over the West, from the 
Mexican border to the upper Yellowstone, spoke 
of him always as “the general,” our general. 
That meant, of course, Crook, the simplest soldier 
T ever knew. In all the years it was my fortune 
toserve under him in Arizona, Wyoming, Dakota, 
Montana, or at his headquarters in Omaha or 
Chicago, I never saw him in the uniform of his 
rank until he lay dead in his coffin, his guard of 


‘ honor grouped about him. 








a 
Tom’s Mistake. 
N the station platform two 
. men stood waiting for 
their train. Another man, 
: with a pick and shovel 
on his shoulder, was 
passing, on his way to 

work. 

He was not more than 
fifty or fifty-five years old, but his 
gait was stiff and labored, and 
there was a pronounced stoop in 
the figure. His overalls, once 

brown, were lime-bleached and faded toa 

. soft “oid rose,” and bagged dejectedly at 
the knees. The face under the weather- 
beaten cap was stolid and listless. 

Ashe clumped along in his heavy cowhide 
boots, he apparently embodied that most per- 
sistent and most pathetic figure which medieval 
Europe called the serf, and more modern Europe 
calls the peasant, and the census enumerator of 





MUST USE HEAD AS WELL 
AS HANDS. 


free America to-day sets down as “unskilled 
labor.” 

As he crossed the track, the elder of the two 
men on the platform pointed him out to his 
companion. 

“That manand I,” he said, “‘were schoolmates. 
He was not dull at his books, and ought to have 
made a better condition for himself in life.” 

“What’s the matter with him? Does he 
drink?” asked the younger man. 

“No. Nothing of that kind has hindered him, 
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When he was about fifteen years old he was 
offered a dollar a day to dig on a cellar. This 
seemed large wages to him, and he left school 
and took the job. He was proud of his size 
and strength, and this offer made him feel so 
independent that he rather looked down on the 
rest of us boys. He never went back to school. 
He found work to do that required no skill or 
technical knowledge, only muscle used under an 
overseer’s direction, and he kept at it. 

“I remember Judge Haines, one of the school 
committee, met Tom—his name is Tom Mahan 
—and said to him, ‘My boy, you’re making a 
mistake and doing a foolish thing. If you must 
work, why don’t you learn a trade?’ 

“I'd have to give my time for three or four 
years for nothing. What would be the use of 
that? I’m as strong as a man, and I’m getting 
™man’s wages now,’ said Tom. 

“ ‘Strong?’ said the jadge. ‘Are you as strong 
sone of my horses? They work for their keep, 
but I have to pay the man that drives them thirty 
dollars a month besides his keep; and the man 
who shoes them gets three dollars a day. If 





IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


BY 
F Sissy’s life for the next ten or twelve 
years I have little to relate. She lived 
with Euphemia and Canaan at the old 
Lovejoy farm, while Thad and I went through 
that transition age in which boys pay little 
attention to children. When Dassa, as I will 
now call her, was eight years old, we had both 
left home, Thad to become a locomotive engineer, 
and I to attend school in another part of the 
country. Our former chum, the Elder, had gone 
his ways. We heard but little from him, and 
that little was not always creditable. 

The old Elder and his wife were now 
living comfortably. Rufus often sent them 
money, and there was still a tender spot 
for Dassa in his roving heart. Time and 
again he sent money to Euphemia for the 
child; but Euphemia always carried it to 
Mrs. Dudley, who blossomed in silks and 
furs. At Christmas the Elder nearly 
always sent a box of candy and toys for 
Dassa. 

At the school at the Comers, Dassa was 
chiefly remarkable as the girl who always 
kissed the teachers and shed tears at sight 
of a caterpillar. The rude boys were 
accustomed to bring caterpillars on pur- 
pose to “see Dassa cry.” Something in 
the looks of the poor, hairy, little crawling 
thing set the girl’s tears flowing; or, as 
the urchins expressed it, ‘she would bovo- 
hoo right out,” and then run away to 
escape their laughter and derision. 

It was also said of her in her childhood 
that she always waked from sleep with a 
broad smile, or laughing. Euphemia used 
sometimes to wake her, when women called 
at the house, simply to let them see her 
laugh; and then they would go away 
laughing themselves. 

Neither Euphemia nor Canaan ever 
corrected her for anything she did—per- 
haps there was little to correct. She made 
pets of all the creatures on the farm, even 
the pigs. She named the cows and their 
calves, and was interested in all their 
troubles. She was mother to all the stray 
chickens and kittens and lambs. She whispered 
in the ears of the oxen, and convinced them that 
she had a perfect right to ride on their backs. 
Even frisky colts never kicked at her. 

She rode to mill and to market with Canaan, 
and into the field in the ox-cart, and to the wood- 
lot for wood on the ox-sled. Generally one of 
ber hands was tucked in his; sometimes a small 
arm tried hard to get round his neck. Canaan, 
people remarked, “looked happy ;’’ they said 
that he was getting tu be “quite a decent man,” 
and that it was ‘‘a sight” to see him and Dassa 
riding home from the Corners, eating peanuts 
together. But for a long time people refused to 
believe the report that he had given a certain 
poor family ten bushels of potatoes and five of 
corn—and indeed it proved to be but five bushels 
of each. No doubt the ten or twelve years that 
Dassa lived with Euphemia and Canaan Lovejoy 
were quite the happiest in their lives. 

At the age of thirteen she was unusually good- 
looking; her hair had retained its pale golden 
tint, her large eyes were deep blue, her joyous 
childishness had given place to a more thoughtful 
mein, and she had outgrown her slight lisp and 
stammer. Compassion was still her predominat- 
ing trait. Euphemia and her brother were obliged 
to use the greatest secrecy when a cow, a sheep, 
a lamb or calf was sold, or even a chicken was 
to be killed. If Dassa knew, she would grieve 
for days. At the annual slaughter of poultry 
and pigs, near Thanksgiving, the Lovejoys were 
obliged to coax her away on a visit to a relative. 

In October in her thirteenth year she made 
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strength counts for so much, I wonder the horses 
don’t strike and look for a job laying brick or 
carpentering.’ 

“But Tom thought the judge was only joking 
with him. He couldn’t see why he should give 
his time to learn a trade or some profitable 
business, and work for nothing, as he said, when 
he could work for wages, and so he went his own 
way.” 

“There are thousands like him,” said the other 
man. “They never learn to do any special kind 
of business, and never seem to realize that the 
reason the trained blacksmith or the skilled 
carpenter or the salesman gets higher wages 
than they do, is because he has given time to 
learning to use his head, as well as his feet and 
hands, 

“If boys would only keep the important fact 





C-A-STEPHE 


NS 


herself notorious throughout the county by her 
impulsive behavior on the second day of the 
Agricultural Fair, whither she had gone with 
the Lovejoys. 

At ten o’clock that morning there was a 
drawing-match for oxen, when fine draft cattle 
were “entered” for a prize to be given to the 
owners of the beasts that should draw the 
heaviest load of stones the farthest in five 
minutes on a stone-boat, or “drag.” 

At least three thousand spectators saw the 


CHAPTER FIVE. 


‘OH, DON’T BEAT THEM SO! 


“ox-pulling.”” One teamster, with a yoke of 
large black oxen, drew the huge load of split 
stone about thirty feet; then his time having 
expired, another hooked on his yoke of fine, 
large, grizzly Durham steers. Their driver was 
@ young man, confident in manner, and with a 
face so flushed as to suggest that he had been 
drinking. First, he rapped his oxen sharply on 
their knees with his oak goad; then, swinging it 
| energetically over their backs, and touching the 
off one with the long brad, he shouted, “Haw, 
Bright! Come up, Broad!’’ 

‘The oxen “came up” resolutely, and for some 
moments pulled together with all their strength, 
but the bottom of the drag was grounded on the 
sand; they could not-move it. Somewhat mor- 
tified, their owner rapped them harder and 
‘ yelled louder to them to “come up,” applying 
‘the brad till the blood came. Still the hard- 
' grounded drag did not move, and the boys in the 
crowd began to laugh and chaff the teamster. 

A wiser man would have taken his team off, 
but this flushed and excited fellow, exclaiming 
that his oxen had ‘got to draw that drag!’’ still 
prodded and yelled. But now the steers were 
discouraged. Twice they swung around and 
balked without trying to pull. Ashamed and 
enraged at their insubordination, the teamster 
began beating them savagely. 

His actions roused various feelings among the 
people. Some exclaimed, ‘Don't do that!” 
Others, “Don't bother the man! They are his 
own oxen!” 


And still the blows fell hot and heavy, until a 





in mind, that muscle—mere physical strength— | poor things 
is always one of the cheapest things in the labor 
market, and that so far as price is concerned it 
matters little whether a man furnishes it or a 
horse, there would be fewer men to be classed as 
‘unskilled labor.’ ”” 





1 CAN'T BEAR IT! 
OH, PLEASE, PLEASE, PLEASE DON'T! "’ 
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girl in a white gown suddenly ran forward, and 
clutching the angry man’s arm, cried entreat- 
ingly, “Oh, don’t beat them so! I can’t bear it! 
Oh, please, please, please don’t !’” 

The girl was Dassa. Euphemia, in her efforts 
to hold her back, had been drawn several steps 
forward into the open space; and a murmur of 
curiosity rose from the crowd. 

Now if anything will make an angry man 
angrier, it is to be flown at by girl or woman in 
such a fashion, publicly. 

“Get away, you!” shouted the fellow, roughly. 
“Get away from me!” He pushed her back 
violently, and again swung the goad. 

But Dassa ran past bim to the oxen, the tears 
streaming from her eyes. “Oh, you sha’n’t 
strike them sol’? she cried. “They can’t pull 
it! Don’t you see they can’t pull it? Oh, you 

1 

It is a wonder she was not trampled on, or 
struck by the horns of the cattle. She was 
actually trying to protect the great nigh ox by 
putting her arms up about his head. 

“Get away, will you?” vociferated the owner 
of the cattle. “Get away, or —” 

But another man, who knew the teamster, 
stepped forward and interposed. “Oh, don’t 
hurt the girl, Sam!” he said, soothingly. “And 
hadn’t you better let me take the stick ?”” 

The angry owner of the oxen threw his goad 
on the ground. “A pretty time o’ day when a 
man can’t team his own cattle!’”’ he exclaimed, 
and strode away. 

By this time Canaan and Euphemia had come 
forward, and they drew Dassa back from her all 
too conspicuous position. Of course opinions 
differed as to what she had done. 

“If that was my daughter, I’d take her home 
and shut her up!” one old farmer exclaimed. 


But another said, “She’s right. Twas too bad!” 
and another, “That’s a good girl! ’Twasa 
shame !’” 


Some of the shallower sort laughed and joked 
about the incident, and made fun of Dassa; but 
afterward the general impression was that a 
useful lesson had been given. The managers of 
the fair did not announce a drawing-match for 
the next year. 

Before three years had passed, however, Dassa 


came into public notice again, this time in con- 
nection with the vexed question of the Corners 
district school, which bore a bad reputation. 
The teachers frequently had difficulty in con- 
trolling the boys there, and sometimes, too, the 
girls. 

There were now many families of French- 
Canadians and others of foreign birth attracted 
thither bf employment in the factories which 
had recently been erected. The priest, who 
visited them at intervals, did not wish the French 
children to take part in the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, as had been the custom there when school 
opened in the morning. He also objected to 
certain of the school-books then in use. These 
objections had been disregarded by the teachers, 
and the French pupils had been compelled to do 
asthe others did; but there was dissatisfaction 
among their parents on this account, and the 
bad sentiment at home showed itself in unruly 
behavior at school, unrebuked in many cases by 
the fathers and mothers of the pupils. 

To teach this turbulent school that fall and 
winter, the school committee had secured the 
services of a young man named Hood, then in 
his third year at a well-known college. He was 
known to be an athlete and a resolute fellow, 
and he turned out to be not only so, but quick- 
tempered and cruel as well. Perhaps he was 
not wholly at fault, for the school committee had 
bidden him to “straighten things in No. 8,” and 
brook no interference with school authority. 

On the opening day of the term, early in 
November, Hood addressed the pupils in so soft 
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a voice, and gave directions in so mild and inof- 
fensive a manner, that five of the large boys 
were emboldened to loiter out-of-doors in the 
afternoon. When at length they entered the 
room, they discovered suddenly that a soft voice 
does not invariably accompany soft muscles. In 
less than a minute three desks were broken, the 
stove was upset, and five boys were severely 
whipped. 

The next morning two fathers of chastised 
boys, intending to take the master to task, 
arrived less than two minutes after the school 
had been called to order, and entered the room 
without a proper regard for the dignity of the 
place. In the softest, mildest tones, Hood 
invited them to be seated and wait until the 
Scriptures were read. Instead of complying 
with this proper request, they began to bluster, 
and were both thrown out-of-doors with a 
celerity that astonished them. 

No more “delegates” appeared on that day, or 
on the next; but on the fourth day Master Hood 
encountered opposition of quite a different kind. 

To tell the truth, the young pedagogue was 
much too free with his muscle. He took pleasure 
in inflicting corporal punishment, which should 
never be given until other measures have failed. 
He had apparently resolved to rule by terror. 

At half past eleven that forenoon Pierre 
Rancier, a boy ten years old, who occupied a 
seat directly in front of Dassa Lovejoy, was 
detected by Master Hood in the act of munching 
an apple behind his book. The boy was hungry, 
and the smell of the apple had tempted him to 
take a sly bite. Dassa had given it to him in 
the morning. 

“Rancier!” cried Master Hood. “Put down 
that book!” 

In a hurried attempt to swallow and obey, the 
boy choked. 

“Walk out here to me!” said the master. 
“T’ll attend to that cough of yours.” 

The boy sat petrified from terror. He had 
seen the new master throw boys, and even men, 
about. 

“Start!” cried the master. 





With eyes roving to and fro, like those of a 
frightened animal, Pierre came slowly down the 
aisle. The master turned to his desk to lay 
down a book, and in an instant the fright- 
ened urchin ran for the outer door to 
escape! He reached the door, darted out, 
and ran for home; but the master was 
also a swift runner, and easily overtook 
the boy. 

Pierre was brought back, shrieking from 
fear. The master probably deemed his a 
flagrant case of disobedience. “I will 
teach you not to run ont of school when I 
call you to my desk!” he said; and taking 
a strap from his drawer, he applied tt 
briskly to the boy’s legs and back. 

He had scarcely inflicted three strokes, 
however, when Dassa started from her 
seat. “Oh, don’t beat him! Oh, please, 
Mr. Hood, please, please don’t beat him!”’ 
she cried, in tears, and grasped his upraised 
arm. 

The master paused, astonished. “Is 
this your brother?” he asked, gently 


“Ob no, no!” cried Dassa. “But I 
can’t bear to see it! And, oh, I gave him 
the apple! ldid! It’s my fault!” 

Master Hood langhed, then frowned. 
“You go to your seat,” he said. “I will 
attend to this. Take your seat again.” 

Dassa withdrew a step or two; but the 
master had no sooner raised the strap to 
finish punishing Pierre than she flew 
forward again, crying, ‘‘Oh, don’t, please, 
please don’t!”” 

The master turned, still grasping the 
lad’s collar. “Your name is Dassa Love- 
joy?” he asked; and when she assented, 
said, ‘“‘Dassa, I told you to go to your seat. I 
bid you again todo so. Obey me.” 





“Yes, yes!” she cried. ‘But please don't 
beat him!” 
“Go to your seat!” continued the master, 


more sternly. 

Dassa obeyed, Mr. Hood watching her do 80; 
but two further strokes of the strap had hardly 
| fallen when she had flown to him again, and 
| with anguished entreaties, was trying to shield 
the lad with both arms! 

Again the master paused, and taking Dassa 
by the arm, put her a step away. “Do you 
know what you are doing?’’ he exclaimed. 

“Oh yes, yes!” sobbed Dassa. 

“Then take your seat and remain in it.” 

“I cannot! I cannot! I cannot see it!” she 
cried, in a passion of tears. 

“Take your seat,” said Master Hood, “or I 
will punish you, too.” But Dassa still clung to 
Pierre, entreating and weeping. 

“Will you mind me or not?” shouted the 
master, losing control of his temper. 

The gir] was unable to obey. Weeping as if 
her heart would break, she seemed to resign 
herself to the worst, but still stood between the 
master and little Pierre. No doub. it was very 
extraordinary and very exasperating. Then 
Hood struck Dassa with the strap once, and 
bade her go to her seat; and as she did not move 
or flinch, he struck again and again—elght hari 
blows. Then he ceased, flung the strap down, 
and went to the window, where for a full minute 
he stood staring out. Save for Dassa’s sobs, 
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the schoolroom was #8 Silent as if empty. She 
stood where she had received her punishment, 
with little Pierre close beside her, looking out 
from beneath her arm, with hope and fear and 
bewilderment mingled in his face. 

At last Master Hood turned and bade Pierre 
go to his seat. Dassa, too, moved slowly to the 
nearest bench, and seating herself, buried her 
head in her arms; she was faint from the shock 
or reaction. 

But every one was watching the master, for 
he, too, had turned quite pale. Bidding the 
pupils lay aside their books, for it was now 
noon, he dismissed school, took his hat and coat, 
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my brother was not a very good shot with 
the rifle, I should not be living to tell this 
true story. 

I am seventeen years old. We live on a horse- 
ranch about twenty miles from Jackson’s Hole, 
which I suppose pretty nearly everybody knows 
about. The country is very wild and rugged 
around our ranch. Great scraggly mountains, 
that always wear white ribbons of snow in 
summer, stick up against the sky like thunder- 
heads, and some of them would be about as 
difficult to climb. 

The adventure which befell Ferdinand and me 
—principally me—happened at our logging-camp 
in Two-Owe-Tee Pass, Last fall father bought 
a large herd of Oregon half-breed cattle, and 
new corrals and winter sheds had to be built; 
and we had, besides, to replace our old ones. 
As this building would take a great many wagon- 
loads of pine logs, and as in these parts no one 
could be hired to handle an axe, we had to do 
the work ourselves; and as Ferdinand is a good 
chopper, the job of felling the timber was given 
tohim. I was sent to help him. 

We went to work on the first of October. 
The best pine timber here grows well up on the 
mountains, and we made camp at the edge of a 
belt six miles from home. We built a small pole 
shack, enclosed on three sides, and stretched 
some ropes across the opening to keep out horses, 
cattle and wild animals. 

It was what we called a “rickety” place to get 
down logs. The trees grew upon a steep hillside 
and had to be skidded down forty or fifty rods 
into a gulch before they could be loaded on a 
wagon. I helped skid the timbers, and did the 
hauling with a four-mule team. Doing our best, 
we could manage only one load each day. 

At our camp, built upon a flat-iron brush, we 
passed our evenings pleasantly. After a hard 
day’s work we certainly enjoyed our meals, at 
which we had always fried venison or pine hen, 
with plenty of thick sorghum, which we botli 
like to spread on our bread. Our sorghum- 
barrel, with two or three inches of candied syrup 
at the bottom, was set outside the shack with 
our water-barrel, and both were covered with 
planks, which were held in place by big stones. 

The cattle and horses seldom range so high in 
the fall, and they did not trouble us; but at first 
‘we were bothered a good deal by bobcats. 
There was a big family of these familiar “stunip. 
tails’ up in the gulch, and they raided our meat 
on several occasions. One night two of the 
hungry rascals got overbold, came inside the 
shack and tore down some fresh venison which 
we had hung up todry. We were roused from 
sleep and pretty well frightened by the racket, 
but they scampered away with the meat before 
we could interfere. 

That made Ferdinand angry enough, and the 
next day he worked with unusual speed chopping 
in the forenoon, and so got the time after 
dinner to go after the cats. He found four 
near their den. They were lying upon 
some rocks sunning themselves, and he 
shot them as fast as he could work the 
lever of his gun. Ferdinand is what sports- 
call a “‘snapshot.’” 

The next day he killed two more cats 
after watching some time for them, and a 
few days later he shot another that was lurking 
about the shack at sunset. His good shooting 
rid us of the bob-cats. We spent some evenings 
in tanning their skins. We made a fine lap- 
Tobe of them, which we afterward sold for twelve 
dollars. 

There were plenty of silver-tips and grizzlies 
in the pass and on the mountains, but we were 
not afraid of them. If bears are let alone they 
will not attack people. But where we were, 
close to the National Park, where they are not 
only not hunted but are allowed to forage about 
the government camps, they are likely to be 
troublesome to campers who leave things lying 
about. It was chiefly to keep away these big 
fellows, who are afraid of anything that looks 
like a snare, that we stretched the ropes across 
our wide doorway. 

We saw fresh sign of bears now and then, but 
for more than three weeks not one came near 
our shack. Then one morning a young silver-tip 
came up out of the guich and coolly looked us 
over while we were working with the skids. 
‘We watched the fellow fora minute, and then 
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and went out. Nor did he ever return. He 
left town that afternoon. 

Our old chum, the Elder, came home on 
Thanksgiving day to visit his parents; and 
when he heard what had happened, he set off to 
the college town in quest of the late pedagogue. 
It was a clear case of Greek meeting Greek ; the 
Elder returned with a damaged nose and a 
finger broken, but it was reported that he had 
had decidedly the best of the fracas. The most 
suggestive thing about this episode was the pains 
which the Elder took to prevent Dassa and the 
Lovejoys from hearing of it. 

(To be continued.) 
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Ferdinand ran for his Bullard rifie. Seeing him 





run down the hill, the bear ran, too, and so} 


escaped any harm. We knew then there was a 
family of bears somewhere near, and that we 
might expect a call from Mrs. Ephraim at any 
time. 

I saw her first, and I have some scars to 
certify to the fact; but at the outset my sight of 
her was merely comical. I was made aware 
of the she-bear’s arrival by the bucking of my 
lead mules. Just as I was driving out of the 
chaparral to our bench, these mules, “Long 
Tom” and “Whitey,” began to jump furiously. 
They were out of their traces and into the 
bushes in a trice. The big, steady wheelers, 
however, brought them to a standstill. 

I soon discovered what had frightened them 
so. On the bench a few rods from the shack a 
bear was doing tumbling that surprised me more 
than anything of the sort which I saw at 
Hagenback’s menagerie at the World’s Fair. 

My bear was not on a barrel, but in one, and 
in trying to get out she was bobbing and rolling 
around, and every now and then 
broke intoa frantic, wabbling dance, 
so funny that it made me scream 
with delight. I got my team hitched 
among the bush, and ran to take 
part in a “circus” which I think no 
boy could have resisted. The chief 
performer was a big silver-tip bear, 
whose head and shoulders were 
wedged tightly intoa molusses barrel 
stout enough to resist tons of pres- 
sure. So long as the barrel held 


‘“MADE ME SCREAM WITH DELIGHT." 


together the bear was perfectly helpless to do any 
harm, so | had no fear in going as close as I could 
get and watching the free performance. It was 
easy to guess what had happened. 

Mrs. Ephraim had overturned our sorghum- 
barrel and gone into it after the sweets. She 
had forced herself into the barrel until she could 
reach the bottom with her snout, and had quickly 
licked up the last grain of sorghum. Then she 
had tried to back out, and the barrel, of course, 
had backed with her. Then, getting frightened, 
she had begun to rear, with the result that her 
bulging shoulders were hooped tighter than a 
drum. 

1 started to run to the shack to get Ferdinand’s 
rifle, but just then the bear was tumbling about 
close to a piteh of the gulch, and I was afraid 
she would fall over. I didn’t want the sport 
to end so soon; and besides, I saw a chance to 
get a good bearskin robe without much effort. 
So I ran in behind her, kicked her gambrels 
hard, and shouted like a Shoshone Indian in 
order to turn her back. 

She turned and went a little way back from 








the edge of the gulch then, but not being able to 
see, tripped over a root and lost her footing. 

When the confused animal fell upon her side 
I rolled the barrel toward the shack until she set 
her hind claws into the ground and got the best 
of me. In my excitement I got my boot-leg torn 
and a skin-scratch on the leg, but I had a great 
deal of fun getting her back to the shack. 

Then I went inside for the gun, but found 
that Ferdinand had taken it up on the mountain. 
So I shouted to him to come quick and bring the 
tifle. By this time the bear was wabbling and 
tumbling toward the gulch again. 

As quickly as I could I got a rope, and managed 
to tangle It about one of her free legs. My lariat 
was too short to manage both legs, or I could 
have upset her completely. I did not dare 
throw it over the barrel, for fear of liberating 
her, so—she at one end of the rope, I at the 
other—we swung around like an Italian witha 
dancing bear. 

I shouted and jerked this way and that, in the 
struggle to keep the bear up on the level ground. 
Her whoopings and gruntings in the barrel 
sounded like a big dog barking in a bass drum. 
In my excitement I felt no fear, but enjoyed the 
performance and laughed till my sides ached. I 
believed that I had discovered a sure way to trap 
grizzlies, and resolved that I would put molasses- 
barrels all over the mountains. 





































‘“THE BEAR CAUGHT ME WITH 4& 
BLOW ON THE SHOULDER.”* 


But in spite of all my pulling and hauling, the 
bear pretty soon began to go down-hill. Then 
there was an exciting time. Bear and barrel 
would fall and roll over and over until my 
tugging at the rope brought their heads down- 
hill. Then the bear’s legs would work like 
piston-rods until she swung herself around and 
rolled again. But she could not get upon her 
feet. All this time, I suppose, she was growing 
more and more angry, but as her forefeet and 
legs were tightly covered by the barrel, she had 
no way of showing her rage except by dancing 
more and more frantically and bellowing into 
the barrel. 

At last we tumbled down into a pocket in the 
midst of a growth of young quaking-asp. Most 
of the trees were small, and there was a good 
deal of underbrush ; but some of the young asps 
were several inches in diameter, and able to offer 
avery fair leverage. Still, I didn’t see any more 
danger there than on the higher ground; and as 
it lessened the chances of the bear going over 
the side of the gulch, I was rather glad she had 
dropped into the pocket. 

Here, however, the bear, getting to her legs 
again, tore around frightfully. The way she 
thrashed among the bushes was wonderful, and 
she seemed to know what she was doing, too. 
Before I had time to think, she caught the chimes 
of the barrel between two trees in a squeeze 
that burst it open, and set her free to face me as 
I stood there empty-handed. The tables were 
turned, indeed! 

Her first motion after she was free was to cuff 
the barrel, and she sent what was left of it—a 
big, forty-gallon cask—twirling over the tops of 
the bushes as a boy would fling a humming-top. 
Then rearing, she clawed at ny face. The sight 
she presented, with head and shoulders smeared 
with molasses, might have made more fun for 
me if matters had not suddenly become so serious. 

As it was I turned to run, but the bear caught 
me with a blow on the shoulder that threw me 
headlong to the ground. I fell upon my breast, 
and instinct, as I think, made me instantly bury 
my face in my arms and draw in my head like a 
turtle. 

The bear charged savagely and set her teeth 
into my right shoulder. That was an awful 
minute. I felt her terrible tusks going through 
my clothes and into my flesh, and heard my 
collar-bone break as plainly as I could have 
heard the snapping of a stick underfoot. 

In spite of wanting to scream with the pain, I 
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had sense enough to set my teeth and pretend to 
be dead. The savage old she-bear shook me for 
a few seconds, and it is a fact that the shaking 
seemed to paralyze me and lessen my suffering,— 
just as Doctor Livingstone was affected when 
the lion shook him in Africa,—but I still knew 
quite well what was going on. Finding my 
body limp like dead things, the bear loosened 
her jaws and sniffed me over, as if to determine 
whether her prey was good to eat. 

She growled savagely and ‘‘whoofed” two or 
three times, as if daring me to stir and show 
myself alive; then she rolled me over with her 
snout and thrust her ugly muzzle right into my 
face. Ugh! I can feel that cold, sticky nose 
yet, whenever I think about it, and the remem- 
brance makes the shivers run down my back. 

I dared not stir a muscle. I held my breath 
till she turned to look up toward the shack. 
She seemed to be considering whether it were 
best to stay in that vicinity any longer. Any 
one can imagine how fervently I hoped she 
would decide to retreat. 

She did retreat, bat she took me with her. 
First, however, she walked all around me several 
times, sniffing at me every time. Then she 
walked a few steps away, to the place where 
the staves of the wrecked molasses-barrel lay. 
These she pawed over and sniffed, as if she 
wanted to find out what it was that had held 

her prisoner so long; or perhaps she 
thought there might be some live thing 
hidden there. 

All this time I lay perfectly still, watch- 
ing her out of the corner of my eye, and 
hoping every minute she would start for 
her den and her young ones. 

Instead of that, she came back tome. I 
felt the grip of her jaws upon my arm, and 
the next instant she was dragging me down 
through the bushes into the cafion. I can- 
not tell all that I thought in that awfal 
time. I tried not to think, but only to 
hang from the bear’s jaws a dead-weight, 
and so to save my life as long as possible. 

I knew perfectly that the beast was 
dragging me away to some den or safe 
retreat, where she and her cubs could 
devour me at leisure. My only hope of 
escape was the chance that she might drop 

\ me somewhere for dead and go to find her 

young ones. 

Down through the chaparral the old beast 
dragged me. The brush scratched my face 
and hands, and now and then she caught 
her claws in my coat and tore them out, 
pinching my arm dreadfully as she pulled. 
I suppose I know how it feels to have an 
arm roughly amputated, for the paralysis 
of feeling was passing off, and I was in 
horrible pain. 

I was glad when we reached the dry bed 
of the cafion, for there the bear dragged 
me easily on the sands. She carried me 
up the bed now, going at a shuffling half- 

trot, just as a hog carries a chicken by the wing, 
and with as little trouble. 

The pain in my arm and shoulder got worse 
and worse, and that, with my fright, must have 
made me half-delirious, for about all I can 
remember of thinking, near the end of the terrible 
half-mile over which the brute dragged me, was 
no thinking at all, but just a foolish rhyme that 
ran buzzing in my brain: 

See-raw, teteraw, 
Fat ‘em ‘raw, 
Eat ‘om raw. 

Just these silly verses jangled in my mind as 
I was lugged like a bedraggled chicken on the 
sands, 

I felt neither surprise nor elation when I saw 
Ferdinand running on the trail behind us; but I 
remember that his face, almost black with 
exertion, had a tense and terrible look, which 
gave me a curious thrill, and that when he 
shouted at the bear there was something awful 
in the tone. 

‘When she dropped me to look back and threaten 
the new enemy I ventured to raise my head. I 
saw my brother stop and fling his gun up exactly 
as he does in shooting at blacktail deer on the 
run; and as the bear stood over me it seemed to 
me that I was looking into the muzzle of the 
rifle. There was a puff of smoke, the sharp 
“whang!” of the gun, and before my mind had 
sufficiently recovered from its daze, so that I 
could fully realize what was going on, Ferdinand 
lifted me up and began rocking me back and 
forth in his arms. 

“Oh, you poor boy, you poor, dear boy!’’ he 
kept saying, not knowing that he was hurting 
my wounded arm and shoulder. He cried like a 
whipped child. 

He could not realize at first’that I was neither 
dead nor dying. He had heard my shouts, but 
had been a long way up the mountain. He had 
come at a run, discovered quickly what had 
happened, and had followed us as fast as he 
could. 

His practice at snap-shooting very likely saved 
both our lives, for the bear was stone-dead, with 
a bullet shot true to the brain. 

1 had to be carried all the way back to the 
shack, and when Ferdinand got me home I was 
ina high state of fever. I was ill for about three 
weeks. 1 wish I could say that we had saved 
that old she-bear’s skin, but I cannot, for the 
wolves had torn her all to pieces when Ferdinand 
went back to the cafion. 
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Current Topics. 


Toronto, which has a population of two 
hundred thousand, boasts of having “more uni- 
versities than distilleries, more colleges than 
breweries, more churches than barrooms.” 
Good for ‘Toronto! 


A threatened war in South Africa 
commands supreme attention in this country. 
A generation or two ago it would have been 
almost ignored. So much have human interests 
been extended, and so much nearer has the 
“brotherhood of man’? been brought. 

The new president of Brown Univer- 
sity says that at Brown no one asks who a 
man’s father is, but what he is; not what he 
carries in his pocket, but in his brains; not 
where he came from, but where he is going. 

Steam launches supplanting the gon- 
dolas of Venice will cause many persons to 
cry, “Farewell, romance!” Yet we are learning 
in these days to see as much poetry in the 
measured movements of an engine-rod as in the 
rhythmic swinging of an oar; and to discern in 
the triumphs of the inventive mind over reluctant, 
irresponsive matter romances more brilliant and 
thrilling than any pictured in dreams of idleness. 

The latest report of the Pension Office 
has just been given to the public. The rolls now 
contain nine hundred and ninety-one thousand 
names, of which one-fourth represent widows 
and other dependents. The amount paid on this 
account during the last fiscal year was one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. ‘The total outlay for pensions up 
to date has been two billion four hundred 
million dollars, a sum which, as the Outlook 
intimates, would have paid for all the real estate 
in the seceding states. Economically considered, 
the afterclap of war strikes quite as hard as 
the original blow. 





The New England Educational 
League is urging the electric railways to follow 
the example of Springfield and ‘Toronto by 
providing half-fares to school pupils. It is 
claimed that more children than adults can be 
carried in a car, that they would ride at hours 
when other travel is light, and that the companies 
would find their advantage in the numbers and 
regularity of this class of passengers. President 
Eliot of Harvard thinks the location of secondary 
schools should be determined by accessibility 
rather than by local boundaries; and he adds 
that fifteen miles by rail is easier than two miles 
afoot on a country road. 

A New Orleans newspaper tells how a 
Ilavana saloon-keeper bewails the passing of 
Spanish rule on that island. “We have not 
made much out of the privates under either 
rule,” he began, ‘The Americans have for- 
bidden us to sell liquor to them, and the Spanish 
soldiers were too poor to buy. It is the otlicers 
of the two nationalities that I compare. In 
Weyler’s army, drinking was very heavy. The 
rebellion might have been ended in a short time 
if these officers had cared to attend to it. They 
were making too much money and having too 
good a time.” 





The manager of a pretentiously named 
publishing company—whose publication, so far 
as known, was a single catchpenny compilation— 
has recently been arrested and convicted on 
complaint of a victim who had, been induced to 
becomne his “agent.” The false statements made 
as to the profits that could be earned by the 
@Pency were so glowing that the unwary victim 
was led to pay handsomely in advance for the 
opportunity for employment offered by the oily- 
tongued manager. 1t may be accepted as a safe 
rule for guidance that men who promise employ- 
ment and require deposits as “a guarantee of 
good faith” are men whose reputation should be 
investigated, Reputable business men rarely 
adopt such methods. 

It takes a very small mirror to reflect the 
whole surface of the sun, and a single paragraph 
from a private letter expresses the less frankly 
avowed attitude of many a present-day under- 
graduate. More than two centuries ago, Edmund 
Verney wrote from Oxford: 

Most Honored Father: I want a Hatt, and a 
payre of Fringed Gloves, before Sunday next, for 
as I come from church everybody gazeth upon me 
andasketh wholTam. This I was told by a Friend 
of Myne who was asked by Two or Three who I 
was. 

The reader of to-day may well smile, for in all 
classes of society worth cow 
honest hand may go glovel if it pleases, and 
the head is distinctly valued above the ‘I[att.” 

Older people vividly remember the 
continual calls of our soldiers in the Civil War 
for something to read, and the generous response 
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from many quarters with cases of good books 
and periodicals. These relieved the dullness of 
camp life, and kept many a young man sound 
and sweet whom idleness would have driven to 
diversions worse than foolish. Rev. Stephen R. 
Wood, chaplain of the 23d U.S. Infantry, writes 
from Sulu, testifying to the eagerness of our 
brave men in the Philippines for something to 
supply their mental wants. Wherever he has 
been, he has heard the expressed desire for good, 
and even religious literature. “My small box of 
reading-matter,” he says, “has been read and 
reread until nearly worn out; and we are looking 
anxiously for the next steamer with papers.” A 
demand like this ought not to be hard to satisfy, 
if sympathizing friends at home would remember 
the want and add their contribution to the soldiers’ 
outfit as often as a war transport sails away. 


——__<+e=—____ 
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phrough still, pale months beneath the aritted snow, 
Dreaming of sunshine and warm fields aglo 
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Conscription. 


OUNG men in America can choose their 
occupation, and are not compelled to waste 
their best years in military service. Con- 

scription stands in the way of young men in 


France, Germany, Italy and other European | 


countries, They must serve in the army before 
they can set about their work in life. 

Every able-bodied Frenchman, for example, 
when he reaches the age ‘of twenty, tinds his 
name in the conscription list. If the supply of 
recruits exceeds the quota of the commune or 
district, he may be favored by lottery, and be 
enabled to get off with a single year of service. 
‘This seldom happens, as recruiting officers have 
difficulty in finding the men required. The bulk 
of the recruits are in active service for three 
years. 

At the end of this term the soldiers are enrolled 
at twenty-three in the reserve of the standing 
army, and are called upon to serve with the 
colors for two months each year. This obliga- 
tion lasts ten years. 

At thirty-three the French soldier passes into 
the territorial army, and is called out twice a 
year for a period of thirteen days. At thirty- 
nine he is mustered into the reserve of the 
territorial army, and for six years is liable toa 
short term of service. 

Every Frenchman who is not exempted for 
special cause is connected with the army from 


the age of twenty to forty-five. During these | 


twenty-five years he renders five years’ actual 
service. One-tifth of the best part of his life is 
devoted to barrack life and military tactics. If 
he be an officer, he can make the military pro- 
fession his career; but the private soldier simply 
marks time, and is cut off from ordinary occupa- 
tion. 

This period of five years is taken out of a 
Frenchman’s life when the country is at peace. 
In time of war the reserves of the standing army 
are liable to continuous service in place of two 
months a year, and the territorial army with its 
reserves 1s also called out. 

This is conscription as it is known on the 
European continent. The young men of 
America have reason to rejoice that they are 
not condemned at the age of twenty to military 
service for a quarter of a century, and that the 
best years of their lives will be their own. 


———_<+ > —____ 


Why Trusts are Formed. 


T is generally admitted by those who look 
below the surface of things that the combi- 
nations and aggregations of capital which 

are popularly called “trusts” are a natural 
outgrowth of existing social and industrial 
conditions. 

The fact neither justities nor condemns the 


trusts themselves. To those who regard the trusts | 


as monsters of evil, it is a condemnation of the 
present social order ; and even those who approve 
the constitution of society as a whole may find— 
some of them do find—that trusts are a deplor- 
able, although inevitable, consequence of it. 

In their present form, trusts are usually 
combinations of corporations previously existing, 
as corporations are combinations of individual 
capital. Twenty men with an ageregate capital 
of a hundred thousand dollars can make cotton 
yarn more cheaply than the same men with the 
same capital can make it, each building his own 
mill; and when they have yarn to sell they can 
go into a market which is steadier and better : 
because they are acting together and not in| 
competition against one another, 

Precisely in the same way ten spinning 
companies can save in buying material, in 
operating expenses and in other ways, if they 
are all under the same management; and they, 
too, avoid the mutual competition which deranges 
prices, 
That is the theory of the trust. It is exactly 
this economie law which has brought about the | 
formation of great railroad systems which, not 
without great evils, have rendered transportation 
rapid, efticient and cheap, 

The organization of a trust is simply that of a 
mammoth company. It has its shares and its 
shareholders, its president and directors who are 
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elected by the shareholders, and its mills, shops 
and machinery. In short, there is nothing to 
distingu it from an ordinary business company 
except its size and the scale of its operations. 

‘The chief ground of opposition to it is that its 
magnitude and power enable it, if its self- | 
seeking is unrestrained, to absorb or destroy its 
rivals. ‘The real problem to be solved in connec- 
tion with the trusts, therefore, is: What is to be 
done to restrain them from exercising injurious 
control over the whole business of the country, 
without destroying the commercial enterprise of 
which they are the manifestation ? 

In another article, that will be published next 
week, the evil and the good of trusts will be ; 
considered. 
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FOR HIS SAKE. 
How i sweet are all things, when we learn to prize 
Not for their sake, but His Who grants them or dentes 
Aubrey de Vere. 
+0» 


Defective Human Senses. 


INCE 1829, when Massachusetts established 
in Boston the first American school for 
the blind, similar institutions have been 

founded by thirty-five other states, with a present 

ageregate of three thousand six hundred and 

thirty pupils. There are also fifty-four state | 
schools for the deaf, with more than ten thousand 
pupils. But not until recently has public atten- 
tion been called to the immense damage inflicted 
on human interests by the vastly greater number 
of persons whose eyesight or hearing is merely 
defective. 

A new law of Connecticut requires that the 
eyes of all children attending the public schools 
shall be examined; and many teachers have 
noted that defective vision is quite common, and 
that it is a serious hindrance to the pupil’s 
progress. 

It has also been reported that dullness of 
hearing is associated with many cases of back- 
ward scholarship. 

In Europe an examination showed that “out 
of eighty-two firemen and engine-drivers, only 
three possessed perfectly normal hearing.” A. 
medical journal suggests that where employés 
must be guided by sound signals, dullness of 
hearing may be quite as serious a matter as 
color-blindness must be in reading color signals. 

The increasing use of spectacles, among both 
children and adults, has been made a cause of 
alarm; but who would infer an increase of the 
rainfall from the multiplication of umbrellas? 
Yet many cases of defective vision are, and 
always have been, due to avuidable causes. ‘In 
what ways do we abuse our eyes’? asks the 
New York Times. “In what ways do we not 
abuse them ?’’ is its suggestive reply. 


—_——__~+e+—__ 


Agricultural Settlements for Women. 


ANY attempts have been made, with 
some success, to draw into the country, 
for employment upon farms, some of 

the labor which goes to waste in cities. These 
enterprises have dealt usually with men; but 
may not agricultural settlements for women be a 
solution for the perplexities of sume of the 
women who have to earn their living, but find 
the usual employments of women overcrowded ? 

In England an association has been formed to 
promote such a movement. 1t publishes a news- 
paper, has established courses of instruction, 
and is doing what it can to induce women who 
cannot get work in cities to “‘go back to the land” 
for support. At Reading College two houses 
have been fitted up, which are occupied by 
women students, who attend classes in horticul- 
ture, chemistry, botany, entomology and dairy 
work. 

This instruction aims to fit women for three 
different kinds of work. The first is the direo- 
tion of the home, garden or farm. |The second 
is the work of general gardeners, or growers of 

rapes, mushrooms, tomatoes and cucumbers, 
the care of dairies and the raising of poultry. 
The third is the establishing of agricultural 
| Settlements, where groups of women in adjoin- 
| ing cottages, with land attached, can apply their 
knowledge to market-gardening. 

‘This experiment is very interesting. There is | 
nothing unsuitable in it. In fact, market- 
gardening, bee-keeping, poultry-raising, and the | 
jgrowing of flowers and sinall fruits, seem to! 
| be industries for which women are naturally 
jadapted, Rightly directed, they are among the 
most profitable connected with the cultivation of 
the soil. Surely, if women should enter them, | 
far healthier and happier lives would result than | 
| follow the struggles for self-support in our cities. 





o-—_—_ 
A Tired Hero. 
DMIRAL DEWEY will welcome his 


well-earned rest. When he first realized 
the tremendous triumphal payeant pre- 


A 


|pared by his country to hail him home, he 


remarked with a sigh: 

“I began this business of greatness too late in 
life. It almost saddens me to see what my 
people are doing for me.” 

The “pomp and circumstance” of his arrival 
were not of his choosing. 





But no successful man—no successful warrior 
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especially—can escape the marked attentions of 
his fellow-countrymen. As a public servant 
Admiral Dewey responds to the popular tribute 
paid him, and acknowledges the applause of a 
nation whose measure of his greatness is beyond 
his own. As a private individual he shrinks 
from the parade, and will be glad, when it is 
over, to retire and enjoy the freedom of ordinary 
citizenship. 

The human instinct that pays homage toa 
martial conqueror seems inetfaceable; but our 
modest hero feels that his fame was thrust upon 
him for doing his duty, and to spare him the 
demonstrations which make it a fatiguing burden 
would be considerate kindness. There is more 
in the merit of George Dewey as a man and 9 
Christian than the fact that he served his country 
grandly as a soldier of the sea. We can honor 
his highest qualities without preventing his rest, 
or invading the privacy of his home. 


————~1>—_—_—_ 


An Eskimo Lad. 


HE question whether intelligence and char- 
acter are mainly a matter of inheritance, or 
may be the result of training and environ- 
ment, 1s often considered and discussed. An 
Interesting expcriment, from which may be In- 
ferred, in one instance, how much education will 
do in forming character, is now being made in 
Philadelphia. There an Eskimo boy, named 


| Mene, brought to this country by Peary, the 


explorer, is being reared in the home of the super- 
intendent of the Museum of Natural History. 

Mene comes from a tribe living in one of the 
most northern spots on the face of the earth. It 
is on Smith’s Sound, about half-way between the 
Arctic Circle and the North Pole, and is so far 
north that the two hundred souls of which the 
community consists ordinarily have no communi- 
cation with the rest of the world. 

They have a summer day and a winter night, 
each about four months long, while the rest of 
their year is broken up into days and nights of 
rapidly changing lengths. 

These people live upon fish and the flesh of a 
few Arctic animals. They have no religious cere- 
monies, and apparently no concern for the future 
life, their explanation of death being that when 
one of their number dies, he has gone down in 
the water to a place where there is better fishing. 
Their language is confined to single words which 
merely indicate the objects about them and their 
common uses. 

From this environment little Mene comes. Both 
his parents are dead. He is now going to school 
in Philadelphia, and is making remarkable prog- 
ress. His teacher says he is exceedingly patient 
and mild-mannered. Wheu asked by aman some 
time ago if he wanted to go back to his home in 
the north, he replied, with a merry twinkle, 
showing that he had picked up our slang phrases: 

“No, Mene got soft snap here.” 

The career of this boy will be watched with 
interest. The change from the life of his tribe 
into that which he now enjoys is so great that the 
kind of man he turns out to be will throw a little 
light upon the question of how far the inherited 
and how far the acquired characteristics dominate 


life. 
O News how a comfortable farmer in west- 

ern Pennsylvania, who bad never seen 
anybody hungry, surprised himself last summer 
with two “fresh-air appetites.” Incidentally the 
story gives us a hiut, too, of some of the pathetic 
shifts of poverty. 

Through a recommendation from the village 
minister, who told of the Tribune Fresh-Air Fund, 
and explained what a blessing such warm-weather 
charities were to destitute families in the city, 
the farmer and his wife had consented to receive 
two children from New York. 

In due time they arrived, Mary, a slender slip 
of a girl hardly strong enough to carry a rag baby, 
and Jimmy, her younger and smaller brother, 
who could just look over the back of the farmer's 
big dog. 

Their forlorn appearance made the honest man 
open his eyes wide; but he opened them wider to 
see the little creatures eat, when they sat down 
to their first meal. They cleared their plates in 
about 8 minute anda half, and were ready for 
more, 

The good housewife helped them generously, 
but the food vanished so amazingly quick that 
she determined to wateh them. That two such 
tiny bodies could stow away victuals faster than 
any grown man was more than she could believe. 
Presently she and her husband exchanged 
glances. 

“Why, Mary,” she sald smilingly to the little 
girl, “what have you done with half of the great 
| piece of pie that I just gave you?” 

“Tn my lap,” meekly answered Mary. 

“In your lap! Why, what in the world did you 
put it there for?” 

“*Cause I—I wanted to save it. Jimmy and I 
allus does it at home. We have to save out half 
our dinner, ’cause if we didn’t we wouldn't bave 
no breakfast to-morrer.”” 

The child looked as if she would ery pretty soon; 
and the farmer’s wife bad to turn round and pre- 
tend to scold the dog, or she would have cried 
herself. The farmer softly lifted the table-clota, 
and there, sure enough, lay the half of poor 
Mary’s and Jimmy’s dinner in their laps. But be 
did not laugh. 

It took time and considerable coaxing to make 
the children understand that they really had po 
need now to “save up” for their breakfast, and 
that they were certain to have enough to eat 
When they did realize their wonderful good for 
tune, they enjoyed !t as only born prisoners of 
poverty can. 

That evening, after the children were asleep, 
the farmer sat und smoked a long time in silence. 


——_+e-+____ 


In Her Lap. 


NE learns from a story in the Union Gospel 
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Any one knowing bim would have expected a 
elnickle now and then, if not an hour or two of 
laughing comment over the performance of his 
queer little visitors. His only remark was, when 
he got up to go to bed: 

“*Mandy,” he said to his wife, ‘you see that 
them midgets get so much grub after this that 
they won’t want to eat another thing for a year.” 


——___~+»—__—__ 


SAM DAVIS. 


The names of Major André and of our own 
Nathan Hale live together as those of men who | 
loved their country to the uttermost. If a third! 
may be admitted to their com- 
pany, should it not be the name 
of Sam Davis, the Confederate 
spy who met death on the seaf- 
fold at Pulaski, Tennessee, in 
the summer of 1864? His career 
as a spy had been singularly 
successful, and he returned 
several times unscathed after 
executing the most hazardous 
missions within the Federal 
lines, | 

At length, however, he was 
captured. Upon his person 
were found documents which 
proved his mission. He was tried by court 
martial and sentenced to be hanged. 

It was of prime importance to the Federals to 
know who was the author of the papers found | 
upon Dayis, and the Union captain in whose 
custody the prisoner was placed was authorized 
to offer him life and liberty in return for the 
desired information. The captain, who felt a 
warm personal esteem for Davis, pressed him to | 
accept the offer. | 





SAM DAVIS. 


Davis listened in silence, then | 
he said: | 

“I cannot be false to my comrades or to friends 
of our cause within the Union lines.” 

The captain pressed his point in vain. The 
prisoner stood firm, but his constancy was to | 
undergo a severer test. Davis was engaged to | 
be married to a young woman of northern Ala- 
bama. The unhappy girl secured a pass to the 
Union lines, and was finally accorded an interview 
with her lover. She pleaded with him desperately. | 

“Sam, if you love me, if you love your old | 
mother, who sits weeping for you at home, you | 
will save your life. We begit. I implore it.” 

“I do love you, and my heart is almost breaking 
as I think of mother, but —” here his voice trem- 
bled, but he mastered his emotion and proceeded, 

“>> are occasions where one’s duty to country 

oove every other motive. I cannot be a 
girl he loved understood him. She no} 
strove to move his resolution, but told him | 
ae Joved and honored him the more. 

Still another temptation came on the last day of 
Davis’s life. The young captain, who had become 
his friend, was ordered to superintend his execu- 
tion. They stood together on the scaffold, while 
the ignominious noose was placed round the 
prisoner's neck. Once more the captain, in a 
voice broken by emotion, begged Davis to save | 
himself. The doomed man hung his head, and 
his lips moved in silent prayer. Then he stood 
erect and answered: 

“If I had a thousand lives, I would lose them 
all here before I would betray my friends or the 
confidence of my informer.” 

The lever was pulled, and Davis died an hotor- 
able man. 





—__ ~+e2—__ 


TAMING A “TIGER CAT.” 


Mrs. Ellen Johnson, who died recently, was 
probably the most successful reformer of fallen 
women in this country. She had hundreds of the 
most vicious of her sex under her control in the 
prison at Sherborn, Massachusetts, of which she 
was superintendent. Her first effort with each 
prisoner was to show her that she trusted her, 
and did not believe her to be wholly bad. 

A writer in one of the daily newspapers says 
that she once saw a fierce, powerful woman car- 
ried into prison by five policemen. 

“It took us all to get the handcuffs on her,” 
they said to the superintendent. 

Mrs. Johnson turned to the huge creature, who 
sat on a bench trying to wipe the tears from her 
eyes with her manacled hands. 

“Poor thing!” she said. “You are tired out. 
Come into my room, and I will give you a cup of 
tea. Take off her handcuffs,” turning to the 
policemen. 

“She’s a tiger-cat. 
insisted. 

“Oh no, she won't,” said Mrs. Johnson, kindly. 
“She's not a tiger-cat. Come, Mary.” 

“I’m so thankful to you for treatin’ me like a 
woman, and not a beast!” said poor Mary, sob- 
bing, as she was led to her cell, after the tea and 
motherly talk in the superintendent's room. 

There was very little trouble with her afterward. 


She’ll murder you,” they 


—_——_~<e2—___ 


DANIEL WEBSTER THOUGHT SO, TOO. 


Captain Pratt, of Scituate, Massachusetts, is, a 
recent writer reports, after visiting there, a man 
whose conversation is worth listening to. He is 
“the oldest inhabitant,” and brims over with 
entertaining reminiscences of persons and events 
connected with the south shore. 

A favorite anecdote is of a chowder which ue 
once enjoyed in distinguished company. He and 
several comrades had been fishing together, just 
off shore. At noon they dropped anchor and 
Prepared to feast upon a smoking fish chowder, 
which one of them, elected as cook, had just 
compounded, 

Just then a rowboat came alongside, carrying 
two roughly clad, sunburned men, who stopped 
and asked for bait. It was given them, and they 
were about to row away, when Captain Pratt 
Yemembered the chowder, and hospitably invited 

y ay and share it. They accepted, and 





lly to appreciate their portion. While 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the meal was in progress, one of the captain's 
friends remarked between mouthfuls: 

“They do say that Dan’l Webster brags about 
the chowders he makes over to Ma'ashfleld. I 
don’t believe he could hold a candle to this one. 
Why, it’s the best chowder I ever eat!” 

“Daniel Webster thinks so, too!” came in thun- 
derous tones from the man who had borrowed 
the bait. 

“Sure enough,” says Captain Pratt, after a 
series of chuckles, “it was the great statesman 
sitting on a pile of rope and holding an empty tin 
plate in his hands. We were all stirred up, you 
better believe, but he enjoyed the joke. He and 
I were great friends after that, and many’s the 
fine luck at mackerel-fshing we've had together.” 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 
A Novel and Artistic Calendar 
Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The Youth's Companion Calendar 
for 1900 is not only different from any 
heretofore offered by THE COMPANION, but 
has been designed with the especial purpose 
of giving our subscribers something they 
will be glad to see on the walls of their 
homes during the coming year. It consists 
of three exquisite reproductions, in color, 
of paintings made expressly for the purpose, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are famous 
for their decorative qualities. 


The Central Picture represents ‘A Dream 
of Summer.” It is a charming figure piece, 
circular in form, and surrounded by a dainty 
embossed border in white and gold, with 
knots of wild roses and lilies of the valley. 


On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, representing ‘“ Spring” 
and “Autumn.” These also have the 
embossed border, but with sprays of forget- 
me-nots. 


The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centerpiece 
may be framed and used as permanent 
household ornaments. 

This Beautiful Calendar is _ published 
exclusively by THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
and cannot be obtained elsewhere. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1900, 
and to all old subscribers who renew, and 
pay their subscription for 1900. 





The next issue of the COMPANION will 
include our 


Special Premium Offers 
to those who secure new subscribers for 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Unusual inducements and opportunities are 
offered to all of our subscribers. 








COSIMO DE MEDICI. 


A recently published account of Cosimo de 
Medici, the Italian statesman who ruled Florence 
in the fifteenth century, gives an insight into a 
character which was strong and self-contained 
to an unusual degree. 


A man of few words, he did not make many 
promises, but those which he made were always 

rformed, and thus he inspired confidence in all 
hose who had dealings with him. So highly was 
his opinion valued that, in spite of the caustic 
form which it often took, his advice was frequently, 
asked, even in the management of domestic 
affairs. 

He was always cool and collected, never flurried 
or excited; he never lost his temper nor his self- 
command. When Ferrante’s invasion was filling 


the hearts of the Florentines with terror, and the | 
news that he had captured the village ‘of Reneine | 


was adding to the general panic, Cosimo, with an 
air of admirable indifference, remarked to the 
citizen who excitedly told him of its fall, “Ab, 
indeed! But where is Reneine?” 

Cosimo was a deeply religious man, and was 
ready to meet his own death “like a philosopher 
and a saint,” says his biographer. 

Toward the end of his life he became very silent, 
often remaining several hours without speaking, 
only thinking. One day his wife asked him the 
reason of this silence, and he answered her: 

“When we are going to our country house, you 
are busy for a fortnight preparing for the move; 
but since I have to go from this life to another, 


| does it not seem to you that I ought to have some- 


thing to think about?” 


VON MOLTKE’S METHOD. 


Apropos of the current talk of the advisability 
of suppressing the special correspondent in war- 
time, a story may be quoted from the Spectator: 


During the Franco-Prussian War a well-known | 


English correspondent was sent to the front by 
his paper, and on one occasion Von Moltke sent 
for him and said: 

“Mr, —., on such and such a day the German 
army will perform such and such’a movement. 
If that specs’ in the —— [naming the paper]. you 
will be shot.” 

Of course the news did not appear! 





NOT POSSIBLE. 


An English exchange tells of a courteous retort 
which came about ina case that was tried when 
the law courts were held at Westminster. 


The {na e was a short-temperea man, and had 
several differences with one of the counsel en- 
gaged before him. At last he said, “I can teach 
you law, Brother —, but I cannot teach you 
manners.” 

“That is so, my lord,” was the quick response. 


SoME one once sent to Eugene Field a m 
entitled, “Why do I Live?” r. Field sent back 
the reply, “Because you send your verses by 
mail.” 
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terial fo: er wear. 
Samples and Tllustrated Catalogue of Designs FREE. 
We pay all express charges aud cost of mailing. 
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«A Perfect Food,”’ 


«Preserves Health,’’ 














«« Prolongs Life.”’ 


BAKER'S ; 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“Tt is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.”— 
The Homeopathic Recorder, 





Choose a Career 


The best preparation for making 
your mark in the world is to find 
out what work you are naturally 
fitted for and then begin as early 
as possible to back up your natural 
talents with study. You can have 
a college or technical school in your 
own home, where you can fit your- 
self for the highest success in life, 
with the constant help of teachers 
specially qualified to make their 
subjects clear through the mails. 


WASTE NO TIME. 


We guarantee to make you a Mechanical or Archi- 
tectural Draughtsman ; to qualify you for Electrical, 
Mechanical, Steam or Civil Engineering; to give 
you a thorough technical education in Architec- 
ture, Surveying, Telephony, Refrigeration, Mining, 
Plumbing, Heating -and Ventilation, Chemistry, 
Bookkeeping and Stenography, BY MAIL. 

Established 1891. Capital, $1,500,000. 
105,000 students and graduates. We can 
refer to a student in your neighborhood. 
Write and tell us what profession you 
wish to enter. Advice free. 


The International Correspondence Schools, 


Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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TRADE-MARK. 








Walter Baker & CO. timites, 


DORCHESTER, MASS, 
Established 1780. 
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A Little Light 


on the watch subject is found in our new booklet, 
which all are invited to send for—free of cost. 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled 


‘come in various sizes, grades and prices, to sultevery 
pocket. Recognized universally as 


The World’s Standard. 


Sold by Jewelers everywhere. An Elgin watch always has 
the word **Elgin’’ engraved onthe works—fully guar- 


“Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Il 
Enameline Polish; it is put upin 
paste, cake or liquid 


form. There is no dust and no odor, and the 
result is a brilliant polish without labor. It 
has the largest sale of any stove polish on 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York, 





is the Modern Stove 





What’s the use experimenting on your complexion with 
lotions, tablets, or cheap powders; use the world’s purest, 


Dolzoms 
(y Medicated 
Complexion Powder. 


Pozzoni’s removes freckles and blemishes, makes the skin 
delicately soft, prevents that shiny appearance, contains no 
lime, zinc, lead, arsenic, or other poisons, so common in 
cheap imitations. Your toilet goods dealer refunds your 


money if Pozzohi’s is not satisfactory. Sample free; box soc. 
J. A. POZZONI Co. 


New York. St. Louis. 











The Track-Walker. 


‘With head bent low and shoulders stooped, 
And slow, home-keeping eye 

Fixed on the rails, a silent shape, 
The track-walker goes by. 


A five-mile strip of grimy stones, 
Edged with an fron band, 

Is all bis world. June snows that drift 
In daisies o’er the land 


He beeds not, nor red autumn flakes 
That rustle down the air— 

Rail, bolt, and bar to keep in place— 
This is his only care. 


He quits his task three steps before 
The rocking train shoots past, 

Then stoops, while still the pebbles whirl, 
To make 8 loose bolt fast. 


The ruin bid in sudden flood, 
Slow rust and silent frost 

Tis his to fend; and men ride by 
In cushioned ease, at cost 


Of his long march and lonely watch, 
Nor give a backward thought 

To the bent shape and plodding feet 
Whose toil their safety bought. 


Morn Is to him a sentry beat 
To tread through sun and rain, 
His noon a place to turn and start 
Back into night again. 


A ceaseless traveller all his days, 
‘New lands he ne’er may roam— 

In yonder orchard Is his house, 
Here ’twixt the rails, his home. 

Unmourned, unmissed, he dies to find 
(The last lone miles all trod) 

That whoso walks a railway track 
Aright—has walked with God. 

WILiiaM H. Woops. 





Why? 


R. HAROLD SPENDER, 
the Alpine climber, in his 
book on the High Pyre- 
nees, recently published, 


climax to one of his feats. 

With two companions 
he had scaled one of the 
most difficult peaks, and 
descending, found refuge 
from the storm and night 
in the chalet of a goats- 
herd. The three men, 
half-frozen, and exhausted with the long and 
terrible strain, bat glowing with triumph, 
crouched before the fire. 

The goatsherd’s wife, a dull old woman, stood 
ooking at them silently for a while, and then 
pronounced a single word: 

“Pourquoi?” (Why?) 

Spender declares that he and his companions 
looked at each other with an expression of 
surprise on each face. They had risked health 
and strength and life itself. “Why?” What 
had they gained? 

There was no answer. The one word struck 
like a blank wall across their consciousness of 
useless struggle and suffering and danger. 

The snow fell outside, and the mist shut out 
the hills, They did not talk to each other. 
Each was asking himself, “Why?” 

There are other heights in the world beside 
those in the Alps, which men try to scale to as 
little purpose. 

‘The man who gives his life to the gathering of 
millions, which he never uses or enjoys; the 
young wife who spends her husband’s hard- 
earned wages in aping women of fashion; the 
girl trying to force her way into the “stylish 
set” of her town, dressing and entertaining 
beyond her means; the college boy who is 
struggling to show his manliness by leading the 
fast men of his class—all are climbing barren 
heights, at the top of which is neither profit nor 
honor. 

Most of us have tried some of this Alpine- 
climbing in our day. It would have been well 
for us if some honest soul like the guatsherd’s 
wife had ‘stood in our path with the word, 
“why?” 





——_~++ 


A Friend in Need. 


'O risk a friendship in order to do a friend a 
service is to bea friend indeed. Such an 
act calls for courage of a high order. 





Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, says his biographer, . 
used to tell this story of his friend, Col. John 


McCarthy : 


“It was at the entrance of a faro-bank. The 


colonel was about to go in, and urged me to; 


accompany him. I declined shortly. 

“*You have no right,’ said I, ‘to set such an 
example.’ 

“He said be should go alone, and went in. I 
followed him to the head of the stairs and 
stopped him. Looking him full in the face, I 
said: 

“¢You are rich in everything. You have a 


tells of an unexpected | hi 
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mother and sisters. Are they provided for by 
o 

“He turned black in the face. The veins in 
his temples curdled. 1 expected he would strike 
me with his cane. It was the only moment of 
our acquaintance when I had reason to suppose 
that we should no longer be friends. 

“Do you take me for a dog?’ said he. 

“*Yea,’ said I, ‘for baser than a dog, if you 


keepers of faro-bank hells instead of giving it to 
a mother !’ ? 


“He dropped tears, took me by the arm, went 
in, bet a few moments and then came out, com- 
pletely subdued. Ever after that he would 
permit me to chide him like a little child.” 


—_~+0+—___- 


A Foolish Traveller. 


Ts a trip on an ocean steamer may prove 
a dangerous journey, even when the weather 
\s falr, is shown by a story told in Chambers’s 
Journal. It concerns a young Englishman, of 
whose folly and its consequences the writer was 
an eye-witness. 


It was the Englishman’s first trip, and he grad- 
ually found himself drawn into a game of poker 
with three or four professional sharpers. The 
men were most 
and older trave! 
been deceived. 

He played, and played again. They knew how 
to draw him on, allowing him often to win, but 
getting him in deeper with every game. At last, 
one ‘afternoon, only twelve hours from New York, 
he found himself almost penniless. Of the bun- 
dred pounds with difficulty scraped together by 
his father to give the son a start, only a few shil- 
lings remained. The young man sat staring at 
the card-table. He was ruined, hopeless, and 
among strangers. 

Presently there dropped into a seat by his side 
@ quiet-looking man who usually sat in a corner 
of the smoking-room, and who had once tried to 
give the young Englishman a hint to “go slow.”” 

The advice had been haughtily resented, To- 
day, however, the stranger found the youth in a 

ferent mood. In a fatherly way he drew from 
his story, and then spoke encouraging words. 

A little later that same quiet-looking man joined 
a party. of elderly men on deck. He explained to 
them the young man’s situation, and in a body 
they fought the sharpers: One,—a Westerner,— 
who had been appointed spokesman, attacked 
the gamblers, who were still laughing among 
themselves at their success in “cleaning out the 
Britisher.”” The spokesman did not belleve in 
preliminaries. 

“You men have cleaned out that young English- 
man of every cent he has!” he exclaimed. “I 
don’t say you’ve swindled him, but I have m 
own opinion, and I think, and so do we all, tha’ 
you ought to refund.” 

There was a storm of vituperative rejoinder, to 
the effect that the game was a square one, and 
if the other fellow had lost, so much the worse for 


lers than their victim might have 





im. 

Then the quiet man stepped forward, and look- 
ing hard at the leader of the gang, said, “Joe, 
he did say 


pay up,” and that was all at the 
moment. 
The effect was magical. The sharper glared at 


him, then turned pale, and muttered, “It’s you, !s 
it? Didn’t know you.” 

“No, I didn’t. suppose you did,” was the reply. 
“ve grown a beard since I saw you last. Now 
pay up quiet or —+ 

All ght,’ was the quick response. “I’ll do 
what's fair.’ 

With that he handed over a roll of notes and 
some gold, saying, “There’s ninety pounds. We 
gota jundred, but we've spent over ten on drink 
and cards.” 

Needless to say, the Englishman was delighted 
to get back so much of his money. He vowed he 
would never touch a card again. Itis to be hoped 
that he kept his vow. 

The quiet man was a Kindly detective, who 
knew the gang and the leader well, and they 
equally well knew and feared him. 


—_—_~«»—____ 


Pink Satin. 


PRETTY anecdote of a Revolutionary bride 
A is related by Ellen D. Larned ina recent 
little volume upon the local deeds and tra- 
ditions of a Connecticut county. The incident 
occurred soon after the first successes of the rebel 


privateers. 

A beantiful young girl, betrothed and shortly 
to be married, admitted one day to the house a 
wandering peddler, who undid his pack and dis- 
played his wares. 

She expected, doubtless, to Purchase some 
pretty trifle to add to her wedding outfit; but 

imes were hard, there was little money to spare. 
and moreover it was many months since all 
imported finery had been so frowned upon that 
no patriotic young woman could venture to buy 
it, nor any denier: sell it. 

‘What, then, was the young woman’s amazement 
and delight when the peddler unrolled a volumt- 
nous plece of the most beautiful pink satin—satin 
too, Guite innocent and inoffensive to the most 
ardently patriotic eye, since he explained that it 
was a trophy of war, the booty of one of our own 
privateers! 


She gazed upon it in fascination. What a wed- 


ding ress it would make! But the cost—she 
could not, she dared not, ask so much money of 
her father. 


Nor did she. But unrolling the exquisite fabric 
yet further, she draped the rosy folds flowingly 
about her supple youre figure, and crossing the 
room to where all the time her father, a stern and 
silent man, had sat writing at his accounts, ob- 
serving nothing, she sank upon her Knees at his 


leet. 

A hand was laid on his knee; he looked down, 
wondering, and she looked up, pleading—and then 
he understood. 

Not a word was spoken on either side, but the 
old man’s hand went quietly into bis desk, drew 
out a purse, opened it, and laid in his daughter’s 
| hand forty silver dollars. 

At the wedding that soon ensued the bride’s 
gown and the bridegroom’s waistcoat were both 
of pink satin; and there was one more pretty 
story to hand down of a real Daughter of the 
Revolution. 


—_+e+—___. 


An Economical Treasury. 


O miser can guard his treasure more scru- | 
N pulously than Uncle Sam guards the pre- | 
cious metal which passes through bis 
mints. Preeautions against waste are almost | 
numberless. Every evening the floor of the | 
nielting-room is swept cleaner than a good 
housewife’s kiteben, The dust is put carefully 
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presentable in manners and dress, | dim 


{| about her he 





taside, and about once in three months the soot 


scraped from every flue 1s transferred to the same 
precious dust-heap. This is then burned, and from 
its ashes the government derives a handsome 
income. 


The earthenware crucibles used in melting are 
not employed more than three times. Then they 
are crushed beneath heavy rollers, and in their 
porous sides are found flukes of fine silver. Like 
Aladdin with his lamps, Uncle would not 
exchange old crucibles for new ones. 

In the melting-room, when the casters raise 
their ladles from the melting-pots, @ shower of 

rks files from the molten surface of the metal. 
‘or the most part they are bits of incandescent 
carbon, but clinging to the carbon is often a 
minute particle of metal. Lest such particles 
should escape, the ashes and cjinkers below the 
furnaces are gathered up at night. This débris 
is ground Into powder by a steam crusher, and 
then is sold to a smelter, like ordinary ore, at a 
price per ton warranted by the assayer. 

The ladles which stir the precious metal, the 
big iron rods, the strainers and the dippers—all 
are tested in a most curious fashion. ter con- 
siderable use, they become covered with a thin 
layer of oxidized Silver, which looks for all the 
world like brown rust, The implements are then 
laid in baths of 8 solution of sulphuric acid, which 
eats away the iron and steel, and leaves the silver 
untouched. 

Gradually the ladle, or whatever the implement 
is, will disappear, and in its place remains & 
hollow silver counterpart of the original, delicate 
as spun fiass. These fragile casts reproduce the 
ladle wi perfect accuracy in all its details, 
although their surfaces are perforated with in- 
numerable little holes. Scarcely have they been 
molded, however, before they are cast Into a 
crucible, to become in time dollars, quarters and 


e8, 
There is a large tank in one corner of the 
melting-room, and into it newly cast silver bars 
are dropped and left tocool. Infinitesimal flakes 
of silver scale off and rise to the surface of the 
water, which acquires the metallic lustre of a 
stagnant pool. ere is silver which must not be 
lost; so beneath the pipe, through which the tank 
is emptied is banked a thick layer of mud. As 
the water filters through it, the mud retains the 
precious residuum. 

Four times a year this mud is removed, and 
each experiment shows that some fifty dollars 


has been saved by the device. 






yA MORNING PRAYER 
Ella Wheeler 


Let me to-day do something that shall take 
A little sadness from the world’s vast store, 
And may I be so favored as to make 

Of joy’s too scanty sum a little more. 


Let me not hurt, by any selfish deed 

Or thoughtless word, the heart of foe or friend; 
Nor would I pass, unseeing, worthy need, 

Or sin by silence where I should defend. 


However meagre be my worldly wealth, 

Let me give something that shall aid my kind, 
A word of courage, or a thought of health, 
Dropped as I pass for troubled hearts to find. 


Let me to-night look back across the span 

’Twixt dawn and dark, and to my conscience say— 

Because of some good act to beast or mau— 
“The world is better that I lived to-day.” 


—— 


In a Tornado. 


EW situations are so crowded with vivid 
F experiences as those to be found In the 
path of atornado. A storm moving at the 

rate of sixty or seventy miles an hour is soon past 
8 given spot, but every Instant of its passage 
seems stretched to intolerable length. A recent 
article in the Century recounts a series of extraor- 
dinary occurrences. Perhaps the most remark- 
able, not to say incredible, adventures among 
them were those which befell Miss Moorehouse, 
Mrs. Webster and her son in a Missour! tornado. 


“I was conscious all the time I was flying 
through the air,” said Miss Moorehouse after- 
ward, “and it seemed a long time. I seemed to 
be lifted up and whirled round and round, going 
up to great heights,—at one time far above the 
church steeples,—and seemed to be carried a 
long distance. 

“YT prayed to the Lord to save me, for I believed 
He could save me, even in the wings of a tornado; 
and He did wonderfully preserve my life. 

“As I was going through the air, being whirled 
about at the sport of the storm, I saw a horse 
soaring and rotating about me. It was a white 
horse, and had a harness on. By the way it 
kicked and struggled as it was hurled about, I 
knew It was alive. I prayed God that the horse 
might not come in contact with me, and it did not. 
I was mercifully landed on the earth unharmed— 
saved by a miracle.” 

Young Webster, too, saw the horse in mid-air. 

“At one time,” he says, “it was directly over 
me, and I was very much afraid I should come in 
contact with its flying heels.’”” 

After a flight of nearly a quarter of a mile, Miss 
Moorehouse and the two Websters were let down 
so gently that not onc_of them was seriously 
injured, although Mrs. Webster had slight cuts 

ut , and her son had one arm frac- 
tured. 

It is interesting to know that the white horse 
also survived. Its mate was found dead near the 
wrecked barn In which the animals had been 
standing. 

The white horse was caught up and carried a 
mile through the air, and according to the ac- 
counts of reputable witnesses, was at times more 
than two hundred feet high, passing over a church 
steeple. Beyond being plastered with mud, the 
animal was uninjured. 


——_~e-—__ 


Dying for their Country. 


MONG all the cruelties of battle, few are 
A more cruel than the suffering of wounded 
horses and mules left to die on the field. 
For them there are no surgeons nor nurses, and 
the consciousness of duty done is withheld from 
them. In Harper's Weekly Frederick Remington 
describes the fate of these poor creatures at San 
Juan. 


Having reached the firing line, many officers 
left their horses tied to the brush on the sands of 
the San Juan River. Baggage and gun mules 
were turned loose and stood stupidly about. 
There was a constant tweet of bullets coming 
through the trees from the Spanish position. 

One horse caught three almost In a bunch; 
another one passed through him and he lay down 
on his side, panting desperately. A big gun mule 
lay on his side, ing, and another borse sat 
down like a dog, giv! K ry evidence of great 
pain. A balleut the skin of a mule’s knee, but he 
only stamped. as if to get rid of a fy. 

e strange thing about it was that the horses 
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which were untouched seemed sleepy. They gave 
no evidence of excitement except a slight pricking 
of ears toward the hill. One almost wondered if 
they suspected that things were not right. Even 
the blood from horses and men, which was all 
about the sands, did not have its usual effect of 
scaring them. 

Why do not horses die for their pountry They 
do not have a previous intention of so do! ng. The 
act is not voluntary—well, possibly. either 
does a conscript die voluntarily, but {t is for the 
country, just the same. A mule does more work for 
the country, has more suffering, than a map. 
But why speak of these things? It is sufficient to 
kaow that all soldiers respect and honor all mules. 


—~+ee—__—_ 


A Doctor’s ‘Call’’ in India. 


ROBABLY every doctor has sometimes 
P found It hard to reach his patients, but few 

doctors, let us hope, have to travel several 
hundred miles to make a “call.” The “record,” 
in this respect, seems to have been established 
by 8 young medical man in India, whose letter ts 
printed in the Golden Penny. He says: 


I have just returned from a three-hundred-mile 
walk into the very heart of the Himalayas. I 
had to set off at a day’s notice to look after a Mr. 
Blank of the India civil service, who was said to 
be ying dangerously Il at a place called Skardu. 
He one there this year to settle the revenue, 
and in the winter was the only white man in the 


conntry. 

I had sixteen days’ march to 
the way through snow, and all the way over the 
most impassable road 1 have yet seen. The road. 
or rather 8, lies along the Indus, and so bad i» 
it that it is quite impossible to ride any of the 
way, which Is saying much in this country, where 
we ride almost anywhere a goat could go. But 
on every march to Skardu there are obstacles. 

The path winds up and down the rocky moun- 
tains on either side of the Indus; in places along 
narrow ledges of rock, galleries of very rickety 
stone and wood built out from the face of cliffs, 
and even up and down ladders and notched poles. 
One march {s over a snow mountain, u climb of 
forty-Ave hundred feet, up one side and down the 
other. 

Several of my coolies got frost-bitten, as the 
cold was extreme. My water-bottle, which I 
carried with me, froze solid as I walked along. 
Thad to sleep on the ground with lots of blankets, 
all my clothes on, two thick overcoats, fur-lined 
stockings and gloves. 


get there, most of 


ae 





Keeping up Appearances. 


1O some men appearances count for almost 
everything. They will struggle to be brave, 
so as not to seem to be cowards. A man of 

this temperament lately embarked on an excursion 
steamer for a pleasure trip down the harbor of 
one of the large Eastern cities. 


The boat was crowded, from cabin to rail 
People chattered and ate peanuts, till sudden! 
thejsteamer began torock. The motion incre: 
and presently one or two women looked fright- 
ened. Soon the vessel careened violently, and 
then a panic began. Men and women fastened on 
life-preservers with frantic haste. 

The captain came on deck, looking cool and 
collected. 

“There’s not the slightest. danger,” said he. 
“She'll steady down in just a moment.” 

Several men took their cue from the captain, 
and went about quieting the people. 

Our friend felt that he was in public. He must 
appear self-possessed. Sceing a woman in front 
of him, one of the few without a life-preserver on, 
he rushed up to her. 

“Madam,” he cried, ‘be calm! Be calm! There’s 
no danger whatever! The boat will steady down 
in just a moment!” 

he woman looked him over from head to foot. 

“If you feel so sure about it,” she replied, ‘you 
might as well give me one of those life-preservers 
you’ve tied yourself up in so carefully.” 

The man looked down. He bad fastened two 
Ife-preservers about his chest and waist, while bis 
right hand gripped a third. 


—_———+e2—_—__. 


The Whipping Schoolmaster. 


OHN HAWTREY is still remembered as one 
of the famous whipping schoolmasters of 
England. He achieved his reputation at 

Eton, where he early made the birch his sov- 
ereign remedy for moral flls, and where his doses 
were never homeopathic. 

It was autumn, says Alfred Lubbock, who bas 
a vivid remembrance of Hawtrey’s methods, and 
we small boys used to buy chestnuts and roast 
them over the fire in a shovel. One day a boy 
named F., who was a great favorite of Hawtrey's. 
had a lot of chestnuts, and as a special favor, was 
allowed to make use of the pupil-room fire, while 
Pupil-room was still going on. 

awtrey was going in and out of the room while 

we were working, and on one occasion, coming in 
rather quietly, he caught sight of F. kneeling 
over the fire arranging his chestnuts. The boy’> 
position was irresistible to any lover of the art of 
chastisement. Not seeing his face, and supposing 
it was one of the other boys stealing the chestnuts, 
John Hawtrey quietly took his cane from his desk, 
and creeping forward on tiptoe, gave the wretched 
F. a most tremendous whack. 

The boy jumped up witha yell, his hands clapped 
behind him. Then the tutor saw who he was, and 
sald, embracing bim: 

“Oh, my r boy! I am so sorry! I thought 
it was another boy Stealing your chestaouts.” 

We, of course, were all delighted, and roared 
with laughter. 


—_——_~-- 


Life or Death. 
"Pitecstt JOHN VAN BUREN, so called 





because he was the prince of good fellows, 

was exceedingly quick at repartee. The 
New York Tridune prints a story which shows 
his readiness and effectiveness on the stump. 


He was making a speech in behalf of his father. 
President Van Buren, when an old Democrat 
rose and upbraided him as a bolter. Quick as a 
flash he replied to the charge. 

One day, he said, a man on horseback came up 
with a boy who was contending with an overturned 
load of hay. Instead of tossing the hay back into 
the wagon, the boy was tossing it hither and 
thither, regardless of where it landed. The 
traveller halted and said: 2 

“My young friend, why do you work so furiously 
this hot weather? Why don’t you throw the hay 
back into th agon, and be more deliberate in 
your labors?" 

The boy stopped, wiped with 
shirt-sleeve, and pointing to the bay oat 
roadside, sald ar ” f 

“Strange 's under there’ a 

Then he set about his work again, moretaciougly 


than ever. 
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Two Days. 


Robby and Johnny and Tommy stood 
Under a tree In a chestnut wood. 


They could see upon the branches high 
The green burrs wave against the sky. 


\ 


“But what are they good for, there?" they said, 
“When every one is over your head. 
“A Doy may try as hard as he can; 
The world was only made for 8 man.” 
But Jack Frost heard and laughed with glee; 
Then he took from his pocket a tiny key 
And each green burr so closely shut 
Flew back to show a shining nut. 
The jolly West Wind heard them, too, 
And thought, “There’s work for me to do.” 
So he rushed at the tree with a sudden 
bound, 
And shook the chestnuts to the ground. 
Robby and Johnny and Tommy stood 
The very next day in the chestnut 
wood, 
And I think if you'd heard their fun 
and noise, 
You would say that the world was 
made for boys. 
ELLEN SHERMAN CoRSON. 


——_+o-+—____ 


The Mouse That Played 
Football. 


Norton Browne was a lover of , 
football from the time his merry little 
eyes first fastened on the wonderful 
get-up of his older brother Ralph, the 
hero of the village eleven. 

In Norton’s baby fashion he made 
good-natured Ralph understand that 
he, too, wished to wear the football 
uniform. My, how proud he was to 
show his “dress-up” to the amused 
family! And how indignant he was, 
too, when they all laughed at his funny 
appearance — something between a 
padded Brownie, a circus clown and 
a comic valentine of Ralph, somebody 
said. 

This comparison pleased Ralph so 
much that he smuggled his little 
brother down to the photographer’s, 
fixed him up in the beloved toggery 
(about eight sizes too large), tousled 
up his baby-locks like those of the 
Most approved football hero, placed in 
his tiny hands a. ball three times the 
size of his head, and presto! there was 
the picture of the tiniest footballer in 
the country! 

Norton enjoyed the fun as much as 
his big brother did, and kept the secret 
stored so snugly away in his little 
baby-brain that Ralph rewarded him 
by giving him his old football pin- 
cushion, when he went away to col- 
lege. Norton was overjoyed, and 
when no one was looking, often gave 
an admiring hug to the sawdust 
cushion, with its melon-shaped pieces 
of red and blue silk and its cute little 
lacing. 

Every night, after mother put him 
into his little brass crib, he lay staring 
at the shining, silken stripes till he 
wandered off to a dreamland peopled with long- 
haired half-backs, tacklers, guards and all the 
other queer things to be seen on a football field. 
One night, just as the long lashes were settling 
down over his little peepers, the pincushion 
began to move. Yes, itdid! There, it moved 
again! Norton sat right up to see what caused 
it all, but the queer little cushion never budged 
a@ bit, just settled down on its side for a good, 
long sleep. 

The next night, however, the cushion began 
wiggling again. Sometimes, indeed, it almost 
turned a somersault, and then settled back again. 
Slowly, very slowly, Norton drew himself up 
into a sitting position. Quietly, very quietly, 
hardly daring to breathe, he leaned over the crib 
rail, and watched—what do you think? The 
very cutest little mouse that ever ran across a 
chiffonier and nibbled at the pincushion! Per- 
haps the little animal guessed that the football 
was stuffed with bran; bran js a dainty tidbit 
for a hungry little mouse. Anyway, he pulled 
and tagged away at the shoestring lacing, climbed 
on top the cushion and blinked saucily. at 
Norton, and then scampered friskily away to tell 
the home folks about the prize he had found, the 
happiest little mouse in mouseland. 

The next night Frisky came again, and began 
to nibble a hole in the cushion, and Norton was 
so excited while watching that he forgot all about 
the harm mousie might do. 

When Norton told his mother about it the 
next morning, she was a little troubled, for she 
feared that her baby boy thought, talked and 
dreamed so much about his cherished football 

verhaps he might have imagined things 





which did not happen, and could not tell the real 
from his dreams. 

So the next night mother lay down beside 
Norton, and together they quietly watched for 
the coming of the mouse. They had almost 
grown tired of waiting when—there was Frisky 
sitting jauntily atop the cushion, twinkling his 
little beady eyes as though he would say, “Hello, 
there! Watch me go to the bottom of this 
cashion, will you? Good-by!” and down into 
the bran went his little head. Then such a 
scratching! Down went the rest of his body, 
all but the tips of his hind feet and his stiff little 
tail. The old ball wobbled crazily too and fro, 
and my, how the bran did fly! Frisky seemed 
to be pawing away with his front feet like a 
playful puppy, sending the dust in all directions. 


a-mowin’ with that com’cal little carpet-sweeper. 
Biddy bad just got the clothes all spread out 
nice, ’side of the kitchen door. Then’s when it 
happened—just after Biddy went in. 

It came up just as quick—a little big whirlwind 
and took Biddy’s clothes up in its arms an’ 
carried ’em off! Yes, it did. Papa looked right 
up in the air an’ saw ’em a-flyin’! They went 
up twice as high as the meetin’-house, right over 
the steeple! You can ’magine how they must’ve 
looked to papa, an’ don’t you guess he laughed? 
Well, you’ve guessed right, ’cause he did! 

An’ the funniest of all the things those clothes 
did was just too perfectly com’cal for anything! 
Our nightgowns did it— Bensie’s an’ mine. 
They’re real long nightgowns, you know, an’ 
they filled all full of the whirlwind till the 


A CALL ON THE NEW DOLL. 


A few sprinkles even reached Norton away over 
in his crib, and made him chuckle so loud that 
the frightened mousie went scampering back to 
his hole. 

Norton never knew that after he was asleep 
Frisky brought all his sisters and his cousins and 
his aunts toa midnight party on the chiffonier, 
where they had the nicest kind of a time dancing 
and eating up the bran which Frisky had pawed 
out for them. 

The next night Frisky came alone and went to 
work again just as though Norton with his 
father, mother and sister Lucy were not all 
watching and smiling at him. He worked so 
hard that by morning all the bran was gone, 
leaving the poor, flattened pincushion a little 
heap of red and blue rags. 

“Never mind!’ laughed father. “The old 
cushion was almost worn out, anyhow! I am 
glad the mice had such a good time.” 

“Soam I,” assented Norton. ‘Ralph said he’d 
bring me a really one for Christmas, anyway ; 
and it was such fun to see a mouse captain a 
football game!" 

CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 


—_+»>—___. 


Where Biddy Found the Clothes. 


It was the funniest thing! They took a ride 
right over the church steep—but that’s beginning 
at the wrong end! Bensie says I always tell my 
stories back end to. This is how Bensie tells 
vem: 

Once upon a time (Bensie always begins ‘“‘once 
upon a time”) papa was out on the side lawn} 








sleeves bulged out round, and the rest of ’em, 
too, just as if Bensie and I were in ’em! And 
they acted as if they were real frightened, sailin’ 
up there so high, an’ put their arms round each 
other and held on to each other! That’s the 
way Bensie and I do when we're frightened. 
Papa laughed and laughed, and then he came in 
to tell us ’bout it. The clothes sailed ’way over 
into the minister’s orchard an’ sat down there 
to rest—an’ that’s where Biddy found ’em! 

And that’s the right end of the story to stop 
at, only Bensie always says “the end.” 

ConsTANCE HAMILTON. 


— 


The Naughty Parrot. 


Once there was a little girl who spent the summer 
days 

‘With sheep and cows and pigeons and horses out 
to graze, 

And other gentle comrades. They all had pleas- 
ant ways 

Except a horrid parrot with a very brilliant head, 

Who never made polite remarks, but always 
moaned instead, 

“Oh, ah, wah! Ah, hoop-bah! I—don’t—want to 
go to bed!” 


Now all these other animals were very, very good; 

They neighed or they brayed, or they crowed or 
purred or mooed ; 

They barked or they bleated, or they quacked or 
clucked or cooed ; 

But still that hateful parrot, he drooped his gaudy 
head, 

And with a twinkle in his eye he dolorously said, 

“Ob, ah, wah! Ab, hoop-bah! I—don’t—want to 
gotobed!” = ErneLwyN WETHERALD. 





Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
PUZZLES. 
1 
Kate roams, the livelong summer day, 
Thro’ verdant meadows making hay. 
M. 
honor she Is shown 
repay, the world must own. 
nL 
Kate has the gift to prophesy, 
And reads the signals in the sky. 
Iv. 
A nice resort Kate seeks to find, 
And leaves her pleasant home behind. 
v. 
Kate is a housewife good and true, 
And tries at home her best to do. 
Vi. 
Kate has a sister-twin, they say, 
Her counterpart in every way. 
VII. 
Kate chooses proper kind of food, 
And aids digestion well and good. 
VIL. 
Kate proves her statements as she 


Foe, 
And demonstrates the thing she knows. 


Ix. 
Kate, in her studies, is no dunce, 
Four columns multiplies at once. 


For ever 
Kate will 


x. 
When married, Kate will pive to you 
A written statement, legal, true. 
xi. 
Kate proves she is a constant friend, 
And will your Innocence defend. 
xiL. 
With kind Intent Kate points the way 
That you should go, by night or day. 
XL, 
Kate pleads with eloquence her cause, 
Inserting many a telling clause. 
XIV. 
To others, Kate, with manner fine, 
Her honors often will resign. 
XV. 
For some chief object Kate has care, 
Of time and talent gives a share. 
XVI. 
A dainty taste has Kate, we find, 
In feeling always quite refined. 
XVII. 
For mental culture Kate will work, 
And no one ever saw her shirk. 
xvut. 
Quite short of breath, they say, is Kate, 
prived of air, sad were her fate. 
XxIx. 
A sorry habit Kate will show, 
To telf whatever she may know. 
xXx. 
Kate never tells a truth exact, 
But lets one half-belleve a fact. e 
xX. 
Extravagant and prone to spend, 
Kate reckless is, with scarce a friend. 
XXIL 
Of sums of money left in charge 
Kate wrongly uses small and large. 
XXIUL 
Kate sometimes quarrels, and is heard 
To argue with an angry word. 
XXIV. 
Kate uses drugs to conquer ills, 
And patronizes doctors’ pills. 
XXV. 
Kate bows in prayer at morn and eve, 
And begs a bless{ng to receive. 
XXVI. 


If into trouble you may fall, 
Bates hand will help you, when you 
call. 


“ XXVIL 
Kate shines and ahareice like a gem 
Encircled in a diadem. 4 


XXVILL. 
Is Kate deceitful? Often so. 
Unstable, too, as winds that blow. 
XXIX, 
If Kate dislikes a creed or plan 
She will destroy it if she can. - 
XXX. 
Kate tries the taste of all to suit, 
And often dries nice fish and fruit. 
XXxXT. 
Kate views the landscape far and wide, 
And comes among us to reside. 
XXXII. 
A peacemaker Is Kate, who tries 
To make with ail a compromise. 
XXXIIL 
I've heard that Kate will sometimes seize 
Another’s goods, herself to please. 
XXXIV. 
In spite of what the world may think, 
Poor Kate will sometimes use strong drink. 
XXXV. 
If you should Kate perchance Provoke, 
A Vengeance on you she'll invoke. 
XXXVI. 
Kate will abuse another’s name 
When she herself should bear the blame. 


2. 
PRINTER'S PI. 
Made from four lines of Pope’s Essay on Criticism. 
Eurt saee nl wingtir socme morf tra, ton eachen, 
Sa eoths evmo tiessae how heva ralened ot cenad. 
°Tsi ton gunohe on sesshanrh sevig fecnofe ; 
Het dunos sumt mese na oche ot het nesse. 


3. 
CHARADES. 

My first, a verb, is short and small, 
My second {s both large and tall, 

My tbird’s yourself, whoe’er you be 
My fourth includes both you and me. 
Be sure of my whole you never will; 
For when you have guessed it, ’tis doubtful still, 


| 





THE ORANGE FReE STATE has decided to 
stand with the Transvaal in the present crisis. 
The Volksraad of the Free State adopted resolu- 
tions September 27th, in which it expressed its 
opinion that the government of the Transvaal 
had made every endeavor to reach a peaceful 
solution of the difficulties with England. The 
resolutions dectared that war against the ‘T'rans- | 
vaal by the imperial government would be 
criminal. ‘Come what may,” the resolutions | 
concluded, “‘the Free State will faithfully fulfil 
its obligations toward the Transvaal, by vi 
of the political alliance between the two repub- 
lies.” The Free State lies south of the Transvaal, 
and {s affiliated with it by the closest ties of 
kinship. It has about 17,000 burghers who are 
available for military service. 

INTERNATIONAL ReLicious Cony =| 
TIoNs of importance were held in this country | 
in September. The International Congregational 
Council met at Boston, from the 20th to the 28th, 
and the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance opened a/ 
10 days’ session at Washington September 27th. | 
Neither gathering hac any legislative authority | 
for the denomination which it represented ; but | 
both discussed subjects of wide interest. 

CABINET CrIsEs have occurred in Austria 
and Spain, which occasioned the resignation of 
the ministries. The crisis in Austria was caused 
by the long parliamentary deadlock resulting 
from the bitter feuds between Czechs and 
Germans. The trouble in Spain was a difference 
between the ministers of war and finance over 


military expenditures, 


AN ATLANTIC SrEAMER WrecKED.— 
The Dominion Line Steamer Scotsman was 
wrecked in the Strait of Belle Isle, between | 
Labrador and Newfoundland, September 21st. | 
Eleven women and children were drowned; but 
the remainder of the passengers and crew, 
numbering about 350, were rescued, after spend- 
ing five days in distress on a barren island. The 
situation was made worse by the brutality of 
many of the crew, who broke into the staterooms 
almost as soon as the ship struck, and robbed 
the passengers. Twenty-eight of the crew were 
arrested on reaching Montreal, with watches, 
diamonds and other articles taken from the 
passengers still in their possession. 

AMERICAN PRisoneRS RELEASED.—For 
the first time since the fighting in the Philippines 
began, the Filipinos have formally released | 
American prisoners whom they had captured. 
Fourteen soldiers, taken in yarious skirmishes, 
were brought into Angeles September 30th, 
under a flag of truce, and turned over to General 
MacArthur. The released soldiers report that 
they were well treated. 

















STATE CONVENTIONS AND NATIONAL 
Issurs.—Although only state and local offices 
are to be filled at the elections this fall, the 
platforms adopted by the state conventions of 
the leading political parties touch upon national 
issues and afford a forecast of the questions 
which will enter into the campaign next year. 
With but one or two exceptions, the Democratic 
platforms reaffirm, with greater or less emphasis, | 
the free-silver platform adopted at Chicago in 
1896; and some of them call for the second 
nomination of Mr. Bryan. Declarations against 
trusts and against territorial expansion are the 
most striking new features. The Republican 
Platforms warmly endorse the administration, | 
and some of them are as vigorous as the 
Democratic in denouncing trusts. 














Tue VENEZUELA BouNDARY.—The long- 
vexed question of the boundary between British 
Guiana and Venezuela was settled, October 3d, 
by the award of the Angio-Venezuelan commis- 
sion, which had been sitting for some weeks at 
Paris. The decision of the arbitrators was 
unanimous, and as usually happens, was a 
compromise between the claims of the contest- 
ants, The most important point for Venezuela 
is that the award gives her possession of Point 
Barima, and with it the control of the Orinow. 
‘The representatives of both governments declare 
themselves satisfied, and the peaceful settlement 
of the question is a conspicuous triumph for the 
principle of arbitration. 

‘Hr DEWKY Sworp.—The sword ordered 
by act of Congress for Admiral Dewey was 
formally presented to him by President McKinley 
October 3d, in the east front of the Capitol at 
Washington, in the presence of the Cabinet, 
Tepresentatives of the army and navy and a 
throng of spectators. ‘There were brief addresses 
by the Secretary of the Navy and the President, 
to which Admiral Dewey, greatly moved by the 
honor paid him, responded in a few words. ‘The 
sword, except its steel blade and the body metal 
of its scabbard, is entirely of gold; and among 
its decorations are the name of the Olympia, 
the zodiac sign of December, the month of 
Dewey's birth, and the arms of the United 
States and of Vermont, Dewey’s native state. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


LF YOU SHOOT s Rite, Pistolor Shot- 
Bull's Eye by sending 
stamps ‘tor the deat Handbook 
Free. The latest Ency- 
Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Mention’ Youth's Companion, 
Ideal Mfx. Co., New Haven, Ct., 


Album, and list free. Agents 10% 100 | 


St AMPS. 
Box B4, So. End, Boston, Mass, 
Dia sates 


Cu 
rs for School, | 
Club and Pa 


PLAYS i 


T. 8. DENISON, Pubtlaher, Seng 
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Harp-o-chords at odd times. 
and Zither combined, 17in. long Times Louder| Study Law at Home oe 
Than Mouth-Harp Alone. Easy to Learn. Send six Leading School In Correspondence instruction, 
darp-Players and le, postage for Sample Harp. | Course leads to LLB. repares for admission 
Fre Harp-o-Chord Mfg. Co., 633 Long St., Columbus, 0.) {Bar in all States. Full particulars free, 








0 Correspondence School of Law, 
¢ Block, HCAGO, LLL, 








MAGIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 
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xelusive territory. Ginasee fora ie 


Sells as soon as itis 


COLUMBIA MFG. © 
Lowell, Mass. 
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uw 
we will forward the ne post 
a large Premium List. Nomoneyreqr 
Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junetio! cane. 


oo STAMMER 


you 
Write at, once for our new 200 page 
book, The Origin and Treatment of 
mering. The largest and most instruc 
tive book of its kind ever published, 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also for 
a free sample copy of The Phono- 
Meter, monthly paper exclusively 
for persons who stammer. Address 


The Lewis School for Stammerersy 
42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 











mi, reporting, editing, stor: 
writing, editorial and political | 
writing are thoroughly and 
practically 


TAUGHT BY MAIL | 


Under the direction of Mr. 


ington 
describing the course. ig _ 
23-67 Second National Banke 'pollding, Washington, 
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Geo, Andrew Lew! 







































e of bad he ith that R-I-P-A-N-8 
W Will not, benedit vanish pain 
. nd pro! gives relief, 
a5. 28in. Have You Tried a Note the word R-LD-APS ge aud accept 
High, | no substitute. R-I-P-A nts or twelve 
~ packets for 43 cents, may be had at any drug-store. ‘Ten 
anner F samples and one thousand testimonials will be m: d 

address for 5 cents ed tothe R 












MICAL CO., No. 10 Spr Bireet, New York. 


Boys & Girls 


niches, cameras, solid gold rings 













Oil Heater 


For That Cold Room 
of Yours ? 


action Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded. 


Will send, freight paid, 

to any point east of the 5 

Rocky Mountains, for 

The Plume & Atwood Mig. Co. 
New York. Boston. Chicago. 
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lish Ink Powder 












We ask no money y 
will forward you 18 packages with premium list and 
When you sell the Ink Powder send the money to us a 
your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust you. Don't lose this 
grand opportunity, Write for the outfit to-day. Address all orders to 
Imperial Ink Concern, 16 Adams St.. Oak Park, Ills. 
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never slip but may 
stantly released. Drawers 
Supporters, ensily adjust; 
ed or taken off — excelle 
for holding golf trou 

By mail, 20c. the pai 

ug Catalogue showin 

and other novelties, 


Famous French Miniatures 


Perfect reproductions of the 
50 CtS finest French Water-Color 

paintings, on porcelain, of 
famous beauties. Exquisite- 
ly colored and very dainty. 
Beautifully framed in highly 
burnished gilt metal, with 
corded edge and lover's knot 
on top (Empire design). 12 
entirely different subjects. 
Size 7\¢x4 inches. Can be 
washed without injury. Are 
not breakable. Strong easel 
back. Requires an expert to 
detect them from the origi- 
nal paintings. These same 
pictures are now having an 
enormous sale in_the big 
New York stores. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of 50c. each. 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT SATISFIED. 
HENRY DOYLE, 619 Broadway, New York. 


5 5 Press. Cirenlar or small newspaper press ‘3 18. 
esetting easy. Mone; 


HE PRESS C 


or Crocheted Slippers, 
for gifts or home use, 


‘State size wanted. a 
» \ 


zeKe no sub- 
ber Boot! 


peo a House Wear 


Take no substitute. 
Ez. Bo: 


|OLD OSTRICH FEATHERS 
MADE NEW 


BY THE ADDITION OF NEW TOPS. 

A specialty made of dyeing, cleansing, and curling OSTRICH 
FEATHERS. Send for our catalogue and price list, and learn 
how easily and quickly all such work can be done, no matter in 
what part of the United States 3 also leaflet 
telling you how to judge the q nd our off 
on new goods. H. METHOT, 5380 


BORATED 
my eT 





maker, saver. Sea Goa | | 
NI 












mere, all choice 
A Positive Reties J gantly finished, 


PRIOKLY near, 





nd our big special catalog, or 
1.00 with waist measure and skirt 


all 

{the skin, 
price, perhaps, 
than worthless aubstitul 


“A Uttle Mgher 





hdown front and we'll express the 
skirt CO D., subject to examination, the 
rug balance, $2.25, to be paid only after you 
find it just xs represented and a porfect fit. Write 

THE H, LOUIS VEHON CO., 157 W. Jackson St., Chie: 





Sold every whe: 
( the original. ) Sample fre: 





OCTOBER 19, 1990, 
$900 to $230 BUYS.AVICTORSZ2 


Adapted to Light and Heavy Work. ioe 

inishod ; Guarantood for 20 Years. Write for Catalogon. 

Aitachmonta ree. 50 DAYS FREE TRIAL. We Pay Frelget 

Dept. 26, VICTOR MPG.CO.,161 to 167 Plymouth Pl. Chleage, 


STUDY fence tame 





Improve your ean- 4 
dition and prospects. ae 
ustes everywhere, 


N 
* |HOME rece Pl 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE’ 
SCHOOL OF La’ Mi 


A Patch of 
Solid Silver 
Where the 
Wear Is 


Places where ordinary silver plated 
spoons and forks wear through first 

are inlaid with sterling silver in 
these goods, making them practically 
equal to solid silver at less than half 
the cost. Each piece is stamped 


AND IS GUARANTEED FOR 
25 YEARS. 


For sale by silverware dealers and jewel- 
ers. Write for Folder K. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn, 


MON ee STATIONERY. 





We will Engrave a Monogram 
2 oF 3 lttert) In any one of 6 diferent styles, al furnish 2 QUIRES of 
les quality WRITING PAPER (white or tiated), stamped with monogram, 
to's bandsoe box, with envelopes (not stamped) 











Monogram stamped In plain colors. 8 
Monogram stamped In rallver, 1.40 
Sionegram illuminated ttre sclera 258 


ELEGANT SAMPLE BOOK, INCLUDING SET OF MONOGRAMS, 
MAILED =e 10 CENTS 





Wedding Invitations 

and Announcements Eng Cards 
Engraved on Plate. eee 
Tatest Styles. Finest Py Latest Bolerr tS ete, for 50. 
Pull set of samples on request. | 1,00 for 100, Samples Pre 


ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 149 N, 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tey tsi ony nie. Class 


Stove Merchants 
Mien ated 





EVERY AMERICAN 


SHOULD CARRY 


A WALTHAM WATCH. 


THE BEST 


POCKET TIMEPIECE 


IN THE WORLD. 





OCTOBER 19, 18%. 





IMPROVING THE PHONOGRAPH.—On the 
principle of the sounding-board, which repeats 
a sound at so short an interval that the original 
and the repeated waves impress the ear in unison, 
a device called the polyphone has recently been 
applied to the phonograph for the purpose of 
doubling the volume of sound issuing from that 
instrument. A phonograph with the polyphone 
attachment has two horns, each provided with a 
diaphragm and stylus. Not only is the sound 
made louder, but its quality is improved. 


LAKE SUPERIOR AND THE RAINFALL.— 
Lake Superior appears to exercise a greater effect 
upon the annual amount of precipitation of rain 
and snow near its shores than any other of the 
Great Lakes. Theaverage precipitation in a year 
is about eight inches greater on the southern 
than on the northern side of Lake Superior. 
Lakes Erie and Ontario also show more precipi- 
tation on their southern than on their northern 
shores, but the difference is only three inches 
annually. In the case of Lakes Huron and 
Michigan, it is the eastern shores as compared 
with the western which get the largest precipita- 
tion, but the difference is not great. 

A New VARIABLE STAR. — Madame 
Ceraski, of Moscow, has discovered in the 
constellation Cygnus a star of between the 
eighth and ninth magnitude which undergoes 
wonderful variations in its light. It belongs to 
the same type of variable stars as the celebrated 
Algol, but its variation is larger. Its period is 
four days, 13 hours and 45 minutes. When at 
a minimum it is three magnitudes fainter than 
when at a maximum; in other words, it period- 
ieally loses and then regains so much light that 
at one time it is 16 times brighter than at 
another. In stars of this type the changes of 
light are supposed to be caused by a dark body 
revolving around the star, and producing eclipses 
as it comes within our line of sight. 


“Cross-EDUCATION.”—This term is used 
to describe a phenomenon which has recently 
been under investigation at the Yale psychologi- 
cal laboratory. Experiments carried on during 
the past year have shown that the effects of 
practice on one side of the body are transferred 
to the other side, where there has been no prac- 
tice. For instance, a fencer, practising lunges 
with a foil, and using only his right hand, gained 
in two weeks 56 per cent. of accuracy in aim. 
At the same time it was found that his left hand 
had also gained 36 per cent. of accuracy in the 
same exercise, although it had had no actual 
practice. So the exertion of the muscles of the 
right arm likewise increased the strength of the 
left arm. 








A Lona SHor.—Major James M. Ingalls, 
whose authority in the science of ballistics is 
recognized in Europe as well as in this country, 
calculates that the extreme range of the new 
16-inch gun, now nearing completion at the 
Watervliet arsenal, and which is to be used in 
defending New York harbor, will be almost 21 
miles. At its maximum elevation the shot, 
weighing 2,370 pounds, will be 30,516 feet above 
its starting-point, so that it would cear the 
summit of Mount Everest, with more than 1,500 
feet to spare, even if that giant peak stood on 
the shore of the sea. The longest shot hitherto 
made was with a Krupp cannon, which sent its 
projectile 12% miles, the greatest height attained 
by it being 21,456 feet. 

EvoLvtion oF INDIAN CorN.—A surpris- 
ing history is presented in Bulletin No. 57 of the 
Department of Agriculture, of one of America’s 
greatest contributions to the food supply of the 
world, Indian corn. Under the effects of culti- 
vation, the recognized varieties have increased 
from the few known by the early explorers to 
more than 500. The variations in size are inter- 
esting, especially as regards the height of the 
stalk. This runs from a foot and a half for some 
kinds of pop-corn to 22 feet for a Tennessee 
variety, and 30 feet or more for varieties grown 
in the West Indies. Doctor Sturtevant, the 
author of the bulletin, describes one group in 
which “each kernel is surrounded by a husk, 
and the ear thus formed is itself enveloped in 
husks.” Some classes of pop-corn have ears 
only one inch long, while the ears of common 
corn sometimes attain a length of 16 inches. 


CHANGES OF CLIMATE.—Professor Arrhe- 
nius, who has recently investigated the causes of 
secular variations in the temperature at the 
earth’s surface, thinks that they are more prob- 
ably due to changes in the amount of carbonic 
acid in the atmosphere than to variations in the 
heat of the sun. If the amount of carbonic acid 
that the air now contains were diminished a little 
More than one-half, the mean temperature all 
over the earth would drop about 8°, which would 
be sufficient to bring on another glacial period. 
On the other hand, an increase of carbonic acid 

ween two and three times present 
t would raise the mean temperature 
aew the hot times of the Eocene epoch. 
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PUN FOR THE CHILDREN Sekine mannies 
suds. The Bubbler is a metal pi holding opared 
tablet. Dip in water, blow and form big, beautiful bub- 
bles. At and not stores, or for 16c. will mail 
Bubbler and 4 tablets. C. H. SCHINDLER, Toledo, Ohio. 
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You can buy an IVERS & POND 
Piano just as cheaply, as safely, and as 
satisfactorily of us by mail as in person 
at our warerooms. How? Write and 
we'll tell you. | 

We send our pianos on trial at our 
expense to any part of the United States 
where they are not sold by a local) 
dealer. Send us a postal card and re- 
ceive FREE our CATALOGUE and 
prices for cash and on EASY PAY- 
MENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston Street, Boston. 


which unlocks the best oppor- 
tunities in the Business World 
is the skilled use of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


because the chief demand is al- 
ways for Remington operators. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT ,827 Broadway, N.Y. 











Tailor-Made 


| There are hundreds of 





LIFE SIZE DOLL 


“ Babies Clothes will now fit Dollie,” 


This Doll is the 
latest. Novelty of 
the Art Fabric Co’s 
production, By 
their wonderful 
process they have 
reproduced a very 
large Hand Painted 
Doll. The execution 
of the work is most 
faithfully done, 
The Doll is intend- 

to be stuffed 
with cotton, as dir- 
ections will show, 
4 The material used 
is a very heavy 
Sateen, that will 
not tear. Oil colors 
only are used, they 
will not crock. By 
means ofthe pateot 
Gusset the feet pro- 
trude in front, 
enabling the Doll 
to stand alone. 
Dollie has Golden 
Hair, Rosy Cheeks, 
Blue Eyes, Kid 
Color Body, Red 
Stockings and 
Black Shoes. 
Every Child loves a 
Big Dol, but what 
will they say toe 
Life Size one. 
Tf you are unable 





to procure this 
Doll at your 
Retailers, 


Have you seen our DOLL 
FURNITURE? Parlor or Bed 
Room Suite sent on receipt of bymailon receipt of 


35 Cents. 50 Cents. 
ART FABRIC CO., 36 White St. N. Y, 


‘Trade supplied by Hardt & Lindgens, N. ¥, 


ART FABRIC CO., 


will send you one 
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WriohtsHealth | 


UnderwearCo- 


enclosed in liny cells 
of Woven Pool relainz 
ing the heat of the body 
with a luxariousness of feeling 
to the most sensitive 


th Undez 


COMPANION. 


le Reclining Chair 


Fifty changes of position. 
So simple that a child can 
t.. Upholstered in 
ours or corduroy. For 
$14.70 we will deliver one 
free gnywhere east of the 
Mississippi. Write for cat- 
alogu 


Doll Go-carts 
25c, to $10. A line of Doll 
Carriages | and Go-carts 
that are exact miniatures 
of ourfinestand best large- 
sized zoe Write for 
catalogue. 
Reclining 
Go-cart 
which is really a combined 
Carriage and re- 
markable patente 
ment; works automat 
Prices, $5 to $20. 
for catalogue~ 
Philadelphia 
Baby Carriage 
Factory, 
Builders of Children’s Car- 
riages and Go-carts, Dolls’ 
Carriages and Go-carts, In- 
valids’ Rolling and Reclin- & 
ing Chairs, 
713-115 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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jeally. 
Write 


Suits #5. 


F you wish something decidedly 
new in a dress or cloak, a 
entirely different from the 

ready-made garments which you 
find in every store, write for our 
Catalogue and Samples. , 
g 
\ VA 

i 

\ 
make our garments 
comprise only the 
very latest novelties. Our Catalogue illustrates : 
Charming Costumes and Taitor-Made Suits, fault- 

less in cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 


New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, $4 up. 





firms selling ready-made 
suits and cloaks, but we 
are the only house mak- 
ing fashionablegarments 
to order at moderate 
prices. Our Catalogue 
illustrates an exquisite 
line of ladies’ costumes 
and cloaks, selected 
from the newest Paris 
models, Our designs 
are exclusive, and are 
shown by no other 
firm, and the fabrics 
from which we 


| Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Riding 


Habits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 

We PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE 
wortp. If when writing to us 
whether you wish samples for suits or for c 
be able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 
In addition to our regular line of samples, we have special 
lines of black goods and fabrics for second mourning. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples ; you will get 
them by return mail. They will be sent Free to any lady 
who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
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Quickly remov: 
blotches, tan, blem: 
es, roughness and ‘O- 
duces a rosy, velvety 
skin. Prevents chapping. 
Porcelain boxes Goc. 
id nd at drug 
agents wanted. Se 
for sample with book- 
let. “Your Complexion,” 
and editorial on 5-804 from 
American Journal of Health. 
MRS. L. A. WILLIAMS, 
7 Arcade, Providence, R. L 
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SEWING MACHINE $ 


A fine 640 
Drawer Ma 
aywhere on 
me cent in 
ranteed 20 
Piano Polished 


the best High Arm Head made, 
every known improvement 
the ea’ 


the pric up. Do: 
bay before you see our Hig Free Catalogue in which wede- 
scribe and illustrate this machine and many 

THE HL, LOUIS VEHON CO, 157 W. dackson St. CHL 
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The Child’s 
“Prophylactic” 


is even more im portant for your 


children (if possible) than 
the adult size is for you. 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box—for your pro- 
tection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. 
Hole in handle and hook to hold it. These mean 
much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like 
our brush. Adults’ 35c. Children's (2 sizes) 25c. 
Sy mail or at iealers’. Send for our free booklet, 
“ Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 100 Pine St., Florence, Maxs. 


A PECULIAR REMEDY. 


Something About the New Discovery 
for Curing Dyspepsia. 








(From Mich. Christian Advocate.) 


The Rev. F. I. Bell, a highly esteemed minister 
residing in Weedsport, Cayuga Co., N. Y., in a 
recent letter writes as follows: “There has never 
been anything that I have taken that has relieved 
the Dyspepsia from which I have suffered for 
ten years except the new remedy called Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets. Since taking them I have 
had no distress at all after eating and again 
after long years can sleep well. Rev. I. Bell, 
Weedsport, » ., formerly Idalia, Colo.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is a remarkable 
remedy, not only because it is a certain cure for 
all forms of indigestion, but because it seems to 
act as thoroughly in old chronic cases of Dyspep- 
sla as well as in mild attacks of indigestion or 
biliousness. A person has dyspepsia simply be- 
cause the stomach is overworked, all it wants is 
a harmless vegetable remedy to digest the food 
and thus give it the much needed rest. 

This is the secret of the success of this peculiar 
remedy. No matter how weak or how much dis- 
ordered the digestion may be, Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will digest’ the food whether the stomach 
works or not. New life and energy is given not 
only to the stomach but to every organ and nerve 
in the body. 

A trial of this splendid medicine will convince 
the most skeptical that Dyspepsia and aii stomach 
troubles can be cured. Send for little book on 
Stomach, mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. So popular has the remedy 
become that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can now 
be obtained at any drug-store at 50c. per package. 
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Boys’ 
Improved 


“IRON CLAD” 
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Triple Knee, 


High Spliced Heel and 
Double Toe, 


Is the Heaviest, Stoutest, Best 
Wearing Stocking Made. 


No. 14 is also heavy with coarse rib. If you 
want something lighter weight and more 
dressy No. 16 will please you. We manufac- 
ture “Iron Clads” of equal quality and great 
variety for men, women and children. 

Ask for “Iron Clad: If he can't 


supply) von, send 26e. for sample pair. State style and 
size desired. Free Sample of TRIPLE KNEE. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 








"at your dealer's. 
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Y 
gy Fe vencit de- 
pends on how 
long it lasts and 
7 how much time it 
takes to keep it pointed. 
The most costly 
pencils are the 












stamp on a pen- ® 
cil is warrant of its 
economy—surety of a 
tough, finely-tempered, 
long-wearing lead. Made in 
all styles and all degrees of 
bardness, 


Dixon’s 
“tate Pencils 


Graphite 
suit all pencil uses and all users of pencils. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send 
16c, for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
























E YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

‘Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly jasue of the paper. All 
additional es over eight—which is the number 
given for git are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
eum" to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

ions. 

Payment for the Comp: jon, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in z ‘ost-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
Hame on your Paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
Must be notitied by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning x paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue f We cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution mst aying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
eeaeers 8! id not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
‘The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
































BREATHING. 


E have often spoken In this 
column of the necessity of 
breathing properly, if the 
body is to be kept in the 
best possible health, and so 
in condition to resist the 
attacks of disease. The 
subject, however, is of such 
vital importance, as regards 
especially the prevention of 
lung diseases, that no apol- 

ogy need be offered for returning to it. 

Of all the substances utilized in the maintenance 
of health and life, none is so absolutely indispen- 
sable as oxygen, and as this is taken in with the 
air we breathe, whether we receive a sufficient 
supply or not depends entirely upon how and 
where we breathe. 

But the supplying of oxygen is not the only 
function, although it is the most direct and vital 
one, of proper breathing. Thorough expansion 
of the chest ensures the proper filling of the lungs 
with alr, dilates all the minute air-cells, especially 
those at the summits of the lungs, where motion 
is least and where the seeds of consumption are 
usually first planted, and increases the circulation 
of the blood throughout all parts of these organs. 

Still another effect of proper breathing is a 
beautifying one. The chest is broadened, the 
shoulders are thrown back, the figure is erect and 
the carriage graceful. 

Perfect breathing is not natural to most men 
and women of sedentary occupation and indoor 
life. Like all good things, it must be worked for; 
and the work must be persevered in until full and 
deep respiration has become a habit. 

The means of attaining this object are various 
and cannot be recounted here; but they are all 
based upon the principle of removing permanently 
every obstacle to the free entrance of air into the 
lungs. 

School children sitting at their desks, clerks 
bending over their ledgers, seamstresses at work 





THE YOUTH’S 


ripped off from the top of his crutch the cloth 
stuffed with felt which eased the crutch to his 
own armpit, and tied it with two strings to the 
horse’s collar, so that it would cover the place 
where the collar bore upon the raw shoulder. 

“T had just time,” the doctor says, “to see him 
finish the work and hobble away on his depleted 
crutch with a haste that made me think he feared 
the owner might catch him at it.” 


STOPPING A STAMPEDE. 


An army officer has recently told a story of fine 
courage, in the Chicago Record, a story which 
loses nothing from its homely language. 


One of the slickest things I ever saw was a 
cowboy stopping a cattle stampede. A herd of 
about ‘six hundred had broken away pelkmell, 
with their tails in the air, and the bulls at the 
head of the procession. They were heading 
straight for a high bluff, where they woul 
certainly tumble into the cafion and be killed. 

You Know that when a herd gets to going it 
can’t stop. Those in the rear crowd those ahead, 
and away they go. I wouldn’t have given a 
dollar a head ‘for that herd, but the cowboy 
spurred up his mostang, made a little detour, 
came in right in front of the herd, cut across their 
path at a right angle, and then galloped leisurel: 
on the edge of that bluff, halted and looke 
around at that wild mass of beef coming right 
toward him. He was as cool as a cucumber, 
though I expected to see him killed and was so 
excited I could not speak. 

Well, sir, when the leaders had got within about 
a quarter of a mile of him I saw them try to slack 
up, though they could not do it ve uickly. But 
the whole herd seemed to want to stop, and 
when the cows and steers in the rear got about 
where the cowboy had cut across their path, I 
was qopener to see them stop and commence to 
nibble at the grass. Then the whole herd stopped, 
wheeled, straggled back and went to fighting for 
a chance to eat where the rear-guard was. 

You see that cowboy had opened a big bag of 
salt he had brought out from the ranch to give 
the cattle, galloped across the herd’s course and 
emptied the bag. 





ENTERTAINED BY A HEN. 


‘The ways of a hen are often original and some- 
times mirth-provoking, and a Plymouth Rock did 
novel and amusing things, to the joy of a car-load 
of passengers, on a recent trip from Braddock to 
Pittsburg. The Pittsburg Commercial Gazette 
tells the story. 


Carrying a hen proudly, a man who was evidently 
a foreigner got on the trolley-car at Braddock. 
He was drowsy and not quite sober, and he 
ee his legs, set the hen on his lap and went 

sleep. 

Four miles out of Braddock the hen suddenly 
woke from its own reverie, and cackled. Its 
owner opened his eyes and found himself and his 
hen objects of interest. He was annoyed; but 
the passengers had more or less excuse for 
staring; they had discovered a fresh egg resting 
snugly on the man’s lap. 

No one could speak the man’s lan 
every one was bound that he should 
had happened. Twenty index fingers pointed to 
the hen, and forty eyes were turned in the same 
direction. Finally the stranger lifted the hen 
tenderly, and the secret was revealed. 

‘hen he was wide awake. With his left hand 
he held the egg aloft, that all might see; with his 
right hand he affectionately stroked the hen. 
Byerynoay smiled. All at once it seemed to 
occur to him that refreshments were in order. 
He inned at his fellow-passengers, tapped the 
shell on the edge of the seat to open a way to the 
interior, and swallowed the egg. 


age, but 
now what 


THE GLASS CURE. 


The rule of most doctors never to be nonplussed 
must have been exceedingly difficult to follow in 
the case of the physician who figures in the 
following New York Tribune story: 


A Pennsylvania doctor had an Irishwoman for 
a@ patient for many years. He once pulled her 
through a Unpering Stack of typhoid fever, and 
of course took her temperature from time to time 
by having her hold a thermometer under her 

ngue. 

hen she had nearly recovered, he called one 
day, left a simple prescription and started bome- 
ward. About three miles from her house he was 
overtaken by her son on horseback. 

“Mother i8 worse,” said the boy; ‘come right 


with the needle or the sewing-machine, type-| back. 


writers, and all who must stoop as they earn 
their daily bread, should learn to stop from time 
to time, sit back in the chair, or rise, throw back 
the shoulders, and draw in ten or twelve deep, 
slow inspirations, holding the breath for three or 
four seconds each time the lungs are filled. 

These exercises, like breathing in general, 
should always be done with the mouth closed, for 
the nose 1s the only proper channel for the passage 
to and fro of the air. A school-teacher who will 
interrupt the studies once every hour through 
the session, and teach the class to do this 
breathing exercise, will be contributing more 
than she can ever realize to the future well-being 
of her youthful charges. 


— 


A GOOD DEED CHARMINGLY DONE. 





A small act of kindness sometimes thrills the 
heart of the beholder, especially if the aot is | 
performed without thought of observation and 
quite without the hope that it will be known and | 
applauded. A correspondent of the Companion, | 
a physician of Minneapolis, has sent us—“not for 
publication,” he says, ‘but simply that you may 
know it’—the story of a very touching deed of 
humanity, which it surely will do nothing but 
good to tell of. 

In front of the Masonic Temple in Minneapolis, 
in which building the physician has his office, a 
little cripple is accustomea to sell newspapers. 
He is a sufferer from infantile paralysis of a 
cerebral type, and also has a harelip. He seems 
ata sad disadvantage in this eager and bustling 
world. | 

The other day a horse attached to an ash-cart | 
was standing on the et, opposite where the 
erippled boy stood on his crutch selling papers. | 
Somehow the boy discovered that the horse had a 
galled shoulder. 

As the doctor watched him from his window, | 
the boy cast about for something with which to 
relieve the poor horse. Finding nothing else, he | 




















Back the doctor went. 

“Doecther,” said the old lady. reproachfully, as 
he entered the sick-room, “why did ye not give 
me the iigger undher me tongue? That did me 
more gud than all the rest of ye trash!” 


TOO SMALL. 


Uncle 'Zek’el Watson was accustomed to seeing 
good-sized squares of cup-cake, ‘lection cake or 
gingerbread on the supper-table, and when he 
had his first plate of ice-cream in a city restaurant 
he looked with some disfavor upon the macaroons 
and small sponge-drops which accompanied it. 


“How do you like it?” asked his niece, who 
was doing the honors of the city for her uncle. 

“The ice-cream js first-rate,” said Uncle ’Zek’el. 
“T call it extry good; but when you come to these 
things,” he added, lifting one of the sponge “lady 
fingers” and surveying it doubtfully, “I presume 
to say they’re all right enough, what there is of 
’em, but there isn’t enough of "em—just nothing 


| but gape and swallow!” 


A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 


“What is the price of this holder?” inquired a 
young man in a small store, taking up a photo- 
graph-holder which contained several pictures. 


“Twenty-five cents,” replied the attendant. 
“Does that include the pictures?” 











“There!” responded the salesman, in an affable | 
manner, “I was saying this morning that some 
bright person would be asking that, but I did not 
think it would be you, Mr. Steward!” 


ONLY ONE THING LACKING. 


This illustrates one way, 
excusing personal deficle 


“Th’ professor kin spake in four differint 

tongues, Dinny.” 

“Thor's on 

doin’ the same ; 
n’ phwat is thot?” 

)i hovn't the four tongues.”—Chicago News. 


the easiest way, of 
































COMPANION. 


Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 


The Whole Miustrated. Thousands of interesting 
views i 


Ww Id in all cities and countries, for 


Stereopticon exhibitions. Pay ing 
business for men with little capital 
Particulars and 256-page 

book free. Me. 

no sticxy 

Sotunios 


ALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y, 


«© Little Brass Discs 


and Puncture Tool—for Repairing Puncture 
in'Bleycle ‘Tires. ComPLETE OUTFIT, BO cents. 


8. M. CLARKE & 00., 1307 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Thoroughly traing "young 
men and women for busi- 
Foss ad ‘Recuires ‘situa: 
.¥, tions. Instruction by ma. 
Poughkeepsie,N-¥. Grin person. Full informa 
tion in catalogue — free. 
O. 0. GAINES, Box 47, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 








adies’ Flannel Shirt 
Waists $3.50 ; 


Value $5.00. 


These charming shirt waists § 
are made of best quality } 
imported French Flanne 
handsomely | fallored | ani 
ned. Select from these 
lovely plain colors, viz.: 
Cream, Pink, Sky Blue, 
Lavender, Cadet Blue, 
Golf Scarlet, Castor, Royal 
Blue, Brown, Na ue, 
AutomobileRed,and Black: 
Every size from 30 to 44 } 
bust measure. When or- & 
dering state size of collar 
and bust. ® 
ug-It is as easy to buy & 
Dry Goods from us—a thou- 
sand miles away—as if you 
were in New York, we are § 
used to it, and will tell you 


about § 
Cata- 
Fall and Winter 2 
s—Free. 


KINDLY MENTION YOUTH'S COMPANION. FF 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 
New York. 

Reena en senna asa ae enna naan nea ean aa : 

No Screw to Break. 

No Old-Fashioned Nozzle. 1 Fa 

No Joint to Leak. 

PERFECTION. 


PERFECT 
PARKER PENS 






“Glove-F 
CORSETS. 


LaNncpon, Bo & Co 
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Dry 


“The Madeleine. eeementa 
& Supplies. 
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Costs no more than 
the old-fashioned joint- 
Jeaking., serew-breaking Icind. 
‘To make a luxury of writing use 
a “Lucky Curve.” It is warranted 
perfect by us, and also warranted, 
recommended 
and sold by more 









To those who have 
the “Parker” is 
tried others, 


00, $2.50 and 
Tf the dealer of 
whom you inquire does not kee; 
them, and urges you to buy a“ Fast 
|,” don’t buy. Insist on hav- 
pon with, the “Lucky Curve.” 

He is either a back num- 
to make an extra prolit at 


‘When you buy an up-to-date “Parker” Lucky 
Curve Jointiess, ve the world’s greatest 


ou 
fountain pen. this pen ls purchased in large Dum- 
bers by the United States Government, 


THE PARKER PEN CO., 


Manufacturers Fountain Pens, Inks, Typewriter Ribbons, Etc., 
90 Mill Street, . . Janesville, Wis., U.S. A. 


your expense. 





The largest bona, 


rs. Fe ain 
ens inthe words 










Armour’s Souvenir Art Calendar for 1900 consists of four sheets of inter 
instructive water color effects, depicting the development and success of the 
Navy during the past century. 

With a new and handsome bust portrait of 


Admiral Dewey 


on the first sheet, lithographed in twelve printings. 


| 
blue silk ribbon, will be ready for distribution after October 15th, and will be 


any address on receipt of six two-cent stamps or on receipt of “Stars” or Coupons 
obtained from packages of “Star” Mince Meat or Sliced “Star” Ham and B 


6K ” MINCE 
“Star MEAT 


To secure a calendar send Three “Stars” cut from 12 oz. box, or Two 
slips from 1% lb. pail, or One “Star” slip from 3 Ib. pail. 

‘Armour’s “Star” brand Mince Meat is par excellence for delicious and 
[ince Pie. Pure spices, seeded raisins (not seedless) best beef suet and choice 
lean meat make certain its uniform goodness. 

Sold by all dealers in three sized packages, 10C, 2§C, 40C- 











Packed in one pound key-opening cans—cut even 
and thin from selected pieces of Armour’s fancy 
“Star” Brand, and trimmed with all waste removed 
—are an economy anda luxury. To secure a calen- 
dar, send two coupons obtained in either package. 


Address Calendar Department. 
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“TRADE MARI. ‘ 
Brass Bands 
Drums, 0 
illustrations. FRE rives Mu- 
oe & HEALY, 


This timely souvenir of “The Hero of Manila,” bound together with a red, white a 


Sliced “Star” etvon 
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“YOU CANNOT « 
BEGIN TOO EARLY.” 





Physical Perfection 
can never be attained in a rigid corset. The growing girl or matured woman 
who desires physical beauty find FERRIS’ Goop SENSE CorSET WaIsT the 
ideal garment. It is the only waist that creates the perfection of contour 
demanded by particular women, without the slightest restricting or discom- 
fort. Thousands of women are wearing 


[ ; | 9 Good Sense 
Corset Waist 
If you would like to know how they look and fit, we will send you a book 
of photographic pictures, free. 





“Young Americans who do nut wish to lose their 
hair before they are forty, must begin to look after their 
scalps before they are twenty.”—New York Medical 
Record. Systematic shampooing with Packer’s Tar Soap 
means healthy hair and scalp—and you cannot begin too 
early. Send for our leaflet on “The Value of Systematic 
Shampooing.” 


The Packer Manufacturing Co, 81-83 Fulton St., N. Y. 








FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE Conaer w AIS Hy ane sald by all jeading J retatlers., soe not take sub- 
stitutes. Ladies’, #1.0 to $2.75; Misse » #L.00; Childre: 


Made only by THE FERRIS. BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York. 













Every Piece of NIAGARA HAM and BACON is Inspected by an Officer of the United States Government. 


areas FOOD 


Makes Perfect Health 


Corn-Fed Porkers make sweet, healthful food. 
THE JACOB DOLD PACKING COMPANY use 
exclusively Corn-Fed Porkers. 


DOLD’S 


FAMOUS 
NIAGARA HAMS »” 
NIAGARA BACON 


are Specially Cured and Carefully Prepared. 


Branded in the Skin pial SOE FA U LY I: E SS. 
2 


A Slice of Niagara Ham or rasher of crisp 
Niagara Bacon is the most appetizing dish 
extant. They are teader, sweet, and a most 
nutritious food. 








Ask your dealer to get them for 
you. If he objects—you insist. We 
would like to send you a handsome 
little booklet giving information 
about how Dold’s meats are handled 
to secure the uniformly high quality 
found in Niagara Hams and Bacon. 


Acponal will being: Iete-you. tree of every piece. THE JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 





We know how to make them good. 
And we make them as cvod as we know how. 











ON 


Vovume 73. Numeer 43. 
$1.75 a Year. Sinate Corres 5 Cents. 





IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


So many sects, so many creeda, 

So many paths that wind and wind, 
‘When just the art of belng kind 

Is all this sad world needs. 

Dassa’s impulsive compassion, which she 
could help no more than she could help breath- 
ing, bad brought little Pierre Rancier’s flogging 
upon her own shoulders. But Hood, the 
schoolmaster, conscience-stricken and 
ashamed, had abandoned the school. 
District No. 8 was without a teacher 
in the midst of the winter term. 

On the next day the school com- 
mittee met to inquire into the cause 
of the master’s disappearance. The 
committee consisted of a country 
doctor, a village lawyer and a re- 
spectable farmer. When they learned 
that Dassa had left her seat in school 
hours and tried to shield an unruly ® 
boy from punishment, they were as- 
tonished, and promptly decided to 
sustain the master. Mr. Beaman, 
chairman of the committee, wrote at 
ouce to ask him to return. The young 
man replied that he believed himself 
unfit to be a school-teacher, and that 
nothing would tempt him to come 
back. 

The committee then tried to find 
some one else, and had difficulty in 
doing so. It happened that I had 
cume home to spend Thanksgiving 
that fall—the first time in four years; 
and at length the committee asked 
me, for lack, I suppose, of a better, to 
take the Corners school. I had no 
experience in teaching, for I was only 
a student myself; and 1 had been 
away so long that I did not appreciate 
the changes that had taken place at 
the Corners since the paper-mills and 
shoe factories had brought in so many 
people of foreign birth. I felt flattered 
by the invitation to teach, and some- 
what inconsiderately accepted it. 

Entering the schoolhouse on Mon- 

duy morning, the eighth of December, 
I made an earnest opening address, 
such as youthful pedagogues are apt 
to deliver, and then asked my pupils 
“to open their Testaments and read 
each a verse of the first chapter of 
the Gospel of St. John. 

The third pupil in the first row of 
seats was a French-Canadian girl, fifteen years 
of age, named Marie Bosquet. She refused to 
read. When I asked her why, she replied, re 
luctantly and sullenly, that her parents did not 
wish her to do so. Questioned further, she 
told me her parents had religious scruples, and 
believed it wrong to read the Protestant Scrip- 
tures. The boy in the seat next hers also 
declined to read from the Testament. 

I asked if there were uthers of like mind. 
In response to my question, fully fifty of the 
eighty-three pupils present raised their hands. 
One bold little Irish girl piped up that it was 
“wrong ter read de Protestant Book,’’ and 
added that she should not study “de hist’ry 
book, nuther, fer it said de Catholics was 
wickud. An’ sure,” she continued, briskly, 
“dey’s not wickud at all. Dey’s good, an’ 
God loves them. Father Subier says so.” 

I was both amused and disturbed, but drop- 
ping the matter for the time, bid my pupils 
lay aside their Bibles and take their school- 
bouks. I knew the custom there from time 
immemorial had been to open school every 


morning by reading the Scriptures. So that | 


evening I called on Mr. Beaman, the lawyer, 
the chairman of the committee, to ask his 
advice, and to learn what the wishes of the 
school board were in the circumstances. 

Mr. Beaman seemed strangely unwilling to 
say anything specific upon the situation, but 
talked at great length on the general subject of 
education in the United States. When at last 
I asked him, pointblank, what should be done 
the next morning with regard to reading the 
Scriptures, he parried, and said that he would 
consult with his colleagues and ‘let me know.” 
But no decision was rendered for two weeks. 





CHAPTER SIX. 





In the meantime Mr. Winfield, the Congre- 


gational clergyman, called twice, and remon- | pelled to act on my own judgment. 


parish. I was told, too, that the Catholic 
priest was displeased. 

Three days later the committee, sure 
now that they were on the popular side, 
called in a body to inform me tifat they 
would not sustain me in my course. 

My indignation was intense. “Very 
well, gentlemen,” I said. “I should gladly 
have carried out your wishes, if you had 
had any. But you evaded your duty and 
left me without instructions. Your neglect 
caused insubordination in school. I was com- 
I did 


strated with me for discontinuing the reading | what seemed to me best, and now you come 


of the Scriptures. Five ladies, active in 
church work, also called and talked earnestly 
to me on the same subject. 


here and discredit me. Accept my resignation 
as teacher here from this hour.” 
This outburst from an angry young man’s 


In the schoolroom other difficulties beset me. | heart ended my career as pedagogue, after an 


““ THEIR MOTHERS CAME ONE DAY TO THE LOVEJOY FARM, 
TO ENTREAT DASSA TO BE THEIR TEACHER.” 


I had to govern thirty or more unruly boys, all 
of whom had observed with interest and glee 
that I had excused from reading in the Testa- 
ment those who objected on the ground of 
religious scruples. To speak lightly, many of 
these rogues now showed “religious scruples” 
concerning arithmetic and geography. If the 
‘Testament could be evaded on that plea, why 
not “hard sums” and rules, which were even 
more repugnant to their tastes? 

I was forced to adopt some course. Since 
the school committee had not let me know its 
wishes, I was obliged to act on my own 
responsibility. ‘There was less in the way of 
precedent in those days than there is now to 
guide a teacher. I spent an entire evening 
searching the Constitution of the United States 
for precept and authority. I found it stated 
there that every one shall have liberty to 
worship God as he pleases, and shall not be 
molested or coerced in doing so. 

On the following Saturday I called at the 
house of every family in the district, and 
asked the parents whether they wished their 
children to read from the Scriptures. Some 
replied in the affirmative, some in the negative. 
Of those pupils whose parents approved, I 
formed, the next Monday morning, a special 
class to read from the New Testament. All 
the others I excused. 

I do not advocate or defend this plan; I 
merely record what I did in my inexperience. 

To my mortification, I found that this 
arrangement pleased noone. Rumor of what 


I was doing had no sooner gone abroad than | 


the hitherto silent school committee sent word 
to me that I had made a great mistake! Mr. 
Winfield also said so publicly throughout his 








inglorious effort of three weeks. 
was without a teacher. 

This time the committee resolved to make 
no mistake in their man. Mr. Beaman jour- 
neyed into an adjoining county and secured 
the services of Nate Kildrake, a noted school- 
master, especially famous as a “straightener.” 

By this time the school district was split 
into two hostile factions, and the unruly boys, 
encouraged by what they had heard at home, 
determined to “make it hot’? for the new 
master. They hooted him on his advent into 
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town; and when, on opening school, he. 


commanded all to open their Bibles and read 
in turn from the first chapter of the Gospel of 
St. Luke, not a copy of the New Testament 
except his own could be found in the house! 
Some rogue had privately entered, early that 
morning, and taken away every ‘Testament in 
the room. 

Moreover, twenty or more of the youthful 
rebels had banded together and pledged them- 
selves to learn no lessons which the new 
master might assign. They had already seen 
two masters leave that term, and they now 
resolved to drive out the “straightener.” 

Many other school-books were also missing 
from the desks; and Mr. Kildrake was able 
to do little that day except lay down the law, 
assign lessons, and order every pupil to come 
provided with a copy of the Scriptures next 
morning. 

Here was a bad state of things; but it 
seems to me to have been less the fault of the 
youngsters than of the school committee, the 
parents and their religious advisers. If the 
parents, the school board and the clerical 
gentlemen had met and harmonized their 





a 
differences, as Christian people and good 
citizens should do, there would have been no 
trouble at the schoolhouse. 

Not more than twenty Testaments were 
produced on Tuesday—there seemed to be a 
great dearth of the sacred books. As pre 
viously, Marie Bosquet and some others 
refused to read. When threatened with the 
ferule, they mumbled their verses—that is to 
say, made inarticulate sounds instead of pro- 
nouncing the words. 

When the first arithmetic class was called 
and questioned as to the lesson, numbers of 
the boys replied, “‘Haint got it.” Mr. Kildrake 
gave them an hour longer, informing them 
sternly that at the end of that time he would 
whip those who did not know their lessons. 
The twenty rebels shut their books and 
grinned defiantly. They did not be- 
lieve that he would dare flog them all, 
if they stood together. 

Mr. Kildrake afterward said that 
in all his experience he was never in 
a schoolroom where rebellion was so 
bold. Perceiving that serious trouble 
was at hand, and that flogging on a 
large scale was inevitable, he pru- 
dently sent for Mr. Beaman to be 
present as his witness and authority. 
That gentleman, as usual, was slow 
in responding; his motto seems to 
have been to “Wait till the clouds 
roll by,” if possible. Mr. Kildrake 
sent for him again in haste. 

In the meantime, the hour of grace 
having expired, the rebellious arith- 
metic class was recalled to the recita- 
tion seat. Mr. Kildrake first gave 
each boy a chance to recite the lesson. 

“I haint got it,” was the reply of 
each one in turn; and the row of 
hard, young faces wore a grin of ex- 
ultation. Evidently the moment for 
decisive action had come. ‘The master 
produced two greenhide whips, and 
proceeded to keep his word with them. 
He was a vigorous man, who believed 
in corporal punishment; and since it 
had come to whipping, he determined 
to conquer each one in turn. 

‘The first in the class was a round- 
headed, black-haired boy of sixteen, 
named Felix St. Cyr, who, after re- 
ceiving twenty stinging blows in 
silence, begged for mercy, and prom- 
ised to get his lessons in future. 

“Very well,” the master said. 
“Take your book and let me see you 
study.” 

He had heard about Dassa, and 
feared a scene with her. Glancing 
toward her desk, he saw that she had 
buried her face on it and was holding 
both hands to her ears, as if to shut 
out the sounds. 

The next delinquent was a larger boy, 
named Charles Cyprian, who surrendered at 
the tenth blow; and just at that moment there 
was a knock at the outer door. Mr. Beaman 
had come—in considerable excitement. On 
admitting him, the master explained what had 
happened, and why the boys were being 


whipped. 
“Go on! I fully approve!” exclaimed Mr. 
Beaman. In fact, his manner was joyous, 


rather than regretful. 

The next boy, Johnny Gardner, was hardly 
twelve years old. When taken in hand,,he cried 
lustily. “Don’t whip me!” he implored. “‘Don’t 
whip me! I will get my lesson every day!” 

“I am obliged to whip you,” the master 
replied. ‘Your repentance comes too late. 
You have incurred the penalty.” 

“Oh, I didn’t think you would!” Johnny 
howled. 

“Very likely, but I keep my word,” said 
the master, and glanced at Mr. Beaman, who 
again exclaimed that he fully approved. Thus 
Officially reinforced, the teacher returned to 
his task. 

Hardly had the first blow fallen on Johnny’s 
shoulders, when Dassa was at the master’s 
side, begging him not to strike. 

Before he could reply, Mr. Beaman inter- 
posed. ‘You are the girl who made trouble 
here before, are you not?” he cried. “I com- 
mand you to take your seat.” 

Dassa started to obey; but when the whip 
was plied again, Johnny’s outcries caused her 
toturn. ‘Ob, I cannot! I cannot!” she cried. 
“T cannot see him struck!” 

“I will expel you from the school!’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Beaman. “I do expel you!” he 
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shouted; for, unmindful of the threat, Dassa 
was again clinging to the master’s arm. 

“Take your buoks and go home!” cried Mr. 
Beaman, angrily. ‘You are expelled for disor- 
derly conduct.” 

Weeping bitterly, I)assa took her books and 
moved toward the door. Mr. Kildrake waited 
until she had gone out; but she must have heard | 
the howl with which Johnny responded to the 
first stroke after the door closed, for the next 
moment she flown back into the room and 
was hanging to Mr. Kildrake’s arm with both 
hands! 

Mr. Beaman sprang to his feet and put the 
girl forcibly from the room. It was reported 
that he struck her, in his excitement; but Dassa | 
did not confirm the rumor. Ile followed her a | 
part of the way home, however, and lectured her 
severely. 

When he had returned, the master and he 
set to work again with the whips, and both 
being much exasperated by this time, they 
flogged away without mercy until all the rebels 
were reduced to abject submission. They 
whipped twenty boys cruelly, it was alleged. 

The next morning only thirty of the eighty- 
three pupils appeared at school. After such a 
carnival of flogging, it is not strange, perhaps, 
that the disaffected parents took their children | 
out of school. It was believed that Father | 
Subler advised the Catholic families to do so. 

Mr. Kildrake taught the diminished school for 
eight weeks, when the old schoolhouse caught 
fire mysteriously, and was burned to the ground. 

This was the beginning of an evil period in 
the history of No. 8 which lasted for several 
years; a dreary time of bickering and foolish 
hatred. The Catholic parents declined to send 
their children to the public school, and when 
compelled by the state law to educate them, they 
sought to establish a private school. Several 
efforts of this kind having failed, five families 
united in hiring as a schoolroom a vacant room 
over one of the village stores. ‘There were 
twenty-three children in these families, which 
were those of workmen in the factories; and 
their mothers came one day to the Lovejoy farm 
to entreat Dassa to be their teacher. 

After her expulsion from school, Dassa had 
remained at home during the spring and summer. 
The Elder had then insisted on paying her 
tuition and other expenses for a year at a young 
ladies’ academy at Andover, in Massachusetts ; 
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and she had but recently returned from there. 

‘The matter of a few hundred dollars did not 
now mean much to the Elder. After various 
changes of occupation, first in New York, then 
in Wisconsin and Michigan, he had invented, or 
at least got possession of, a new process for 
making paper from wood pulp. He was 
successful in getting this process adopted in a 
great many paper-milla, and was said to hold a 
million dollars’ worth of palp-mill stock. He 
now virtually controlled the mill at the Corners 
village; but his temper was said to be as 
tumultuous as ever. 

He was away at Montreal and Chicago during 
the winter when Dassa was expelled from school ; 
and we who had grown up with him and knew 
his characteristics, felt sure that it was only 
because of his absence and preoccupation with 
business affairs that Mr. Kildrake and Squire 
Beaman had not been called to account by him— 
for Dassa was still the apple of the Elder’s eye. 
In all his many vicissitudes and wanderings, I 
do not think that he had ever really cared for 
any one save this child, whom we had pulled 
from under the causeway on the night of the 
Portland fire. 

Dassa was now in her seventeenth year. She 
thought it strange at first that these French- 
Canadian women should want her to teach their 
children. 

“But Lam not a Catholic,” she said to them, 
gently. ‘You do not want me, do you?” 

The women did not seem to think that this 
was an insuperable objection. They instinc- 
tively liked her sweet, kind face, and felt 
impelled to trust their little ones to her care. 

“You must talk this all over with your priest,”’ 
Dassa at length said to them. ‘Afterward you 
can let me know.” But the idea had pleased 
her very much. 

The women came back the next day, and said 
that Father Subier offered no objection. 

Thus began Dassa’s school—a curiosity in its 
way well worth describing. There never was 
anything like it before in New England, or any- 
where else, and probably there will never beagain 
—till the millennium arrives! From the very first 
she was delighted with her task. Nothing could 
keep her from it. The Elder argued and coaxed 
in vain to dissuade her, and he was not a little 
disappointed, for it was a pet scheme of his to 
send Dassa to Wellesley College. 

(To be continued.) 











UNT Hulda sat under the shade of the 
apple-tree paring the fruit that had fallen 
from the gnarled, overladen branches. | 

She was dressed in a faded blue calico gown and | 
a checked apron, and wore a home-made sun- 
bonnet upon her gray head. At her right was! 
the roadway leading from the barn to the turn- 
pike in front of the house. A few feet to the left | 
was her back door-step. It was a warm after- | 
noon, and the shade of the tree had tempted her 
from the hot kitchen, us it often did. 

Aunt Hulda’s meditations were not worthy of 
record. She was a simple old body, living aj 
simple, circumscribed life and thinking simple, 
unimportant things. For instance, she was 
about to make apple-sauce, and she knew her | 
sauce was highly praised by the farmers’ wives | 
who now and then dropped in for a visit and | 
some tea. These were memorable occasions 
with her. She reflected upon the evident enjoy- : 
ment Mrs. Worrell had displayed only last week, 
when she ate two full saucers of Aunt Hulda's 
applesauce. From the same tree, too. It was} 
a good tree; she had used its fruit in sauce for 
many years; thirty—maybe forty. It was hard 
to remember the exact time. Probably it would 
keep on bearing these rusy-cheeked apples as 
long as her days lasted, and then — 

‘Then she looked up and saw the boy. He} 
had just ridden up the turnpike on his bieycle, | 
and glancing over the fence perceived Aunt | | 
Hulda seated under her tree. 

He could not have said what made him pause, | 
dismount and regard the homely picture thought- | 
fully as he leaned upon his wheel. When he! 
saw that she observed him he took off his cap 
and bowed to her, and she returned the saluta- | 
tion composedly. ‘Then, after a hesitating glance ! 
up the road, he trundled his wheel through the | 
open gates and came to where the woman was | 
sitting. 

“Good afternoon,” he said, pleasantly. 
you let me lie here and rest a bit?” 

She nodded. She liked boys; and this one 
was fresh and manly and gvod to look upon. 
Ile wore a modest gray suit and cap, and 
stockings of brown worsted. There was noth- 
ing “flashy” in his appearance, which could 
not be truthfully said of all the bicyclers Aunt 
Hulda had seen spinning along the smooth turn- 
pike. 

The boy leaned his wheel against the tree, 
reclined gracefully upon the grass, and resting | 
his head upon his elbow, watched the deft fingers - 
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that busily continued to pare and quarter the 
apples. 

“Tired?” she asked, in a motherly tone. She 
had never been blessed with children, but had all 
a mother's tenderness for youth still fresh in her 
old heart. 

“Not very,” he answered; “‘but it looked cool 
and pleasant here, and—and I thought I’d like 
to talk with you.” 

She nodded again. 

“You see, [ am not limited as to time,” he 
continued, lazily stroking the kitten that had 
crept to his side, “for I am taking a cross-country 
trip on my wheel as part of my vacation. I 
never know where I shall stop at night; that is 
one of the delights of the trip. When dark 
overtakes me, or I grow tired, I stop at the 
nearest village.” 

“The nighest place to here is Millbank,” 
remarked Aunt Hulda. “There's a circus there 
to-day.” 

“A circus? Why, that’s jolly! There’s 
nothing I love better than to attend a country 


circus. Not for the sake of the bareback riders | 


and clowns, you understand ; but to watch the 
people and enjoy their enjoyment.” 

“Martin is there now,” she said. 

“Martin?” 

“My man. It’s his year. 
‘know; he goes one year, and I go the next. 
Martin went early this afternoon, so as to see 
the animals fed; but he won't see the show till 
the evening performance. It’s always better 


‘evenings. He took his supper in his pocket.” 
“But why don’t you go together?” asked the | 


boy, sitting up. 
“It costs too much,” she replied, 


so hard; but we're two old folks, living all by 
ourselves, and we thought as we’d divide up, 
and take in the circus every year. When I go, I 
tell Martin all about it; and when he goes he 
tells me. It gives us something to talk about 
when we're alone in the evenings, and it’s almost 
as Good as going yourself to hear Martin describe 





He did not laugh. 


It seemed to him he was 
nearer tears than laughter, although he could see 
well enough the comedy of it. 


“How far is the town?”’ he asked. 

“Two miles.” 

“Have you a horse?" 

“Yes, indeed. Old Piebald is in the bam | 


We take turns, you ' 


frankly. | 
“We really can’t afford it at all, now times are} 





now. Martin never takes him to the cireus; no 
more do I. We walk. Piebald gets scart at the 
steam piano, and it costs a quarter to put him up 
in the hotel barn.” 

“Let's go,” said the boy, suddenly. 

“Where?”? demanded Aunt Hulda, dropping 
her knife in amazement. 

“To the circus. Be my guest. I’ve plenty of 
money—more than © shall know how to spend 
on my trip, and I’d like to take you to the circus. 
We'll see it all,—side-shows and everything,— 
and we'll have a real jolly time!” 

She stared at him stupidly a while. The 
audacity of the proposition almost took her 
breath away. She saw he was in earnest, 
however, and she glanced from her coarse blue 
gown to his neat gray suit with a puzzled air. 
Strangers had been polite to her before, but none 
had ever offered to take her to a circus; nor, 
indeed, anywhere else. But this was a boy; a 
nice boy, too. He had risen to his feet and was 
standing before her, cap in hand. 

“Do let’s go!” he pleaded. 

“II can’t,” she answered ; “I’ve got to make 
the apple-sauce.”’ 

“Let it wait,” he said, with a wave of the 
hand; “the circus only comes once a year.” 

“There’s the supper.” 

“T’ll help you get it—and eat it, also. And 
T’ll help do the dishes.” 


Her tone was growing more irresolute, and he 
noted it. 

“Two of us can feed the stock in no time,” he 
declared ; “so come, please; let’s get to work at 
once.” 





LET'S GO IN.”" 


“ALL RIGHT}; 


“There’s the stock to be fed,” she continued. © 


| hold another person. 
| around. 
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where the boy promptly put up old Piebald at 
the hotel stable. ‘Then he walked with Aunt 
Hulda down to the tents, where they first visited 
the side-shows and saw the fat lady and the 
snake-charmer and the living skeleton and al! 
the other wonders. 

‘There was a tremendous crowd. Every fanner 
and farmer’s wife for miles around seemed to be 
there; and now and then Aunt Hulda would 
nod proudly and happily to an acquaintance, and 
delight in the curious looks that were directed 
upon her escort. , They were all country peuple 
—all but the boy. His appearance rendered him 
wholly unlike the others; but he did not seem tw 
know it. He chatted gaily with Aunt Hukia, 
and called her attention to everything he thought 
would interest her. 

Then they visited the animals, and he told ber 
many wonderful things about them that were 
both strange and edifying to the simple old 
woman. But the band was now playing fiercely 
in the big tent where the circus performance 
was held. Indeed, nearly every one had already 
entered, and they found themselves alone with a 
few stragglers. 

“I believe the grand procession’s guing to 
start,” she whispered, nervously. 

“All right; let’s go in,” he replied, and led ber 
to the entrance. 

The big tent was literally lined with people, 
from the canvas roof to the-seats at the very 
ring-side. It seemed impossible that it could 
The boy looked anxiously 
On each side of the band-stand he 
discovered that a small box had been built, with 
a flowing red canopy over it and cushioned seats. 


“1—I don’t know what Martin’ll think,” she | One of these boxes had been taken by a party 
protested, as a last resort. But she rose from! from Squire Meldrum's house,—the “big man” 


of the village,—and a merry 
group of young and old people 
occupied it. But the other box 
was vacant; for who beside the 
squire had money enough to 
pay a dollar a seat at the circus? 
The boy stopped an usher, 
and after a whispered conversa- 
tion was escorted, with Aunt 
Hulda, behind the tiers of seats 
and through a narrow passage 
into the box. Their appearance 
caused a murmur of surprise 
from the surrounding benches. 
Many knew the old lady’s 
pleasant, homely face, and mar- 
velled at seeing her thus occupy - 
ing the position of honor opposite 
Squire Meldrum himself. 
Martin was seated away down 
near the ring-side, but he looked 
up with the others, and hi- 
astonishment was intense when 
he saw Aunt Hulda framed by 
the crimson curtains and canopy, 
and a strange youth beside ber 
who was paying her devoted 
attention. All during the circus 
the poor man divided his gaze 
between this remarkable vision 
of his wife and the antics of the 
clowns and jugglers. He saw 
her drinking red lemonade with 
her companion, and that her 


her chair, nevertheless, and stood with the pan | lap was loaded down with peanuts and candy and 


of apples under her arm, a look of pleased 
anticipation spreading over her wrinkled face. 
He took the pan from her and carried it into the 
kitchen. 

“We'll surprise Martin,” he said, easily; “but. 
it will be easy to explain the mutter. I’m sure 
he won’t object to your having a good time.” 

“Oh, no! Martin’s real good to me,” she 
answered. 

The next hour was a bright and happy one to 
them both. Aunt Hulda’s heart was not nearly 
so withered as her face, and there was a charm 
about this youngster, who had taken direction of 
her affairs in such a masterful way, that delighted 
!her beyond measure. She was almost like a 

girl. Her laugh came freely and as sweetly as if 

, She had been eighteen instead of fifty, and she 
! answered his jokes with full appreciation of 
their fun. 

The boy was enjoying himself, also. He filled 
the kettle, helped set the table, cut the bread and 
talked continually. Then when the simple meal 

| was ready, and the apples were simmering on 
the stove, they sat down opposite one another at 
the rude table and feasted merrily. 

He afterward tied a checkered apron around 
his waist and wiped the dishes while Aunt 
Hulda washed them. 

“We must hurry,” he said, “for I don’t want 
to miss a bit of the fun. Now for the stock!” 

He carried water, climbed the loft to throw 
down hay, fed the pigs and the chickens, and did 
it all so handily and quickly that ‘Aunt Hulda 
; Was amazed. Next he led out old Piebald, har- 
nessed him to the wagon, and had the equipage 
waiting beside the appletree before the woman. 
had finished putting on her “best dress” and 
' smoothing her hair. 

“I guess everything’s *tended to,” she said, as 
she climbed to a seat beside him. “I put your 


| slow-bile, and put the lamp handy for use when 
we come back, and fed the kitten.” 





| from having a good time," he commented. 
| They drove through the dusk to the village, 





wheel in the kitchen, and left the apples to | 


pop-corn ; for the boy would do nothing by halves, 
and bought everything that was offered for sule. 

Martin shook his head, and sighed, and looked 
again. It was certainly Aunt Hulda, but how she 
caine there was a mystery he could not fathom. 

He waited outside the tent while they heard 
the concert, after the circus itself was over. 
Martin was not given to solving problems; time 
would explain everything, he thought. He 
knew when they were coming by her laugh, an! 
such a laugh he could not remember hearing 
from Aunt Hulda since the happy days when 
they were first wed. He put out his hand and 
touched her, almost ditfidently, as they followed 
the crowd from the entrance. 

“Huldy !”” he said. 

“Good gracious!”” she cried; “if it isn't 
Martin! We've been looking for you every- 
where, for the boy wanted you to stay with uso 
the concert. It’s his fault, Martin,” she added, 
more soberly. ‘He would have me come,—as 
his company, you know,—and I couldn’t well 
say no.” 

“I’m glad you had the chance,” said Martin. 
simply. Then he plucked her sleeve. “‘Who is 
he?" he whispered. 

“T don't know,” she answered, behind her 
hand; “but, O Martin, he’s been so good to me: 

“Well, are we ready fur home?” broke in the 
boy. “I expect old Piebald is anxious to get 
back and muneh his hay. Shall we go?” 

They drove home almost in silence, with 
Martin sitting in the back of the wagun-box an! 
the boy driving. Only once did Aunt Hulda 
speak, and that was to say, with a contented 
sigh, ‘I don’t think we missed a single thing‘ 

While Martin put up the horse the boy yot his 
wheel from the kitchen. “I shall sleep at 
Millbank to-night,” he said, brightly; “for the 
hotel there seems like a comfortable place; but 
before I go I want to thank you for a very 
happy evening.” 

Aunt Hulda leaned down, and taking ‘2 


“So there's nothing on your mind to keep you | round face between her hands, heat a 


tenderly. 
“What made you do it?” she whispered. 
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“Why were you so 800d to an old woman like 
me?” ; 

The boy stood looking into the night for a 
moment before he answered. ‘Mother and I,’ 


he said at last, softly, “were always good 
comrades, and had many jolly times together; 
and when I saw you sitting under the tree this 
afternoon, my heart grew hungry for some one 
to go with me, as she used to do, and have a 
happy time. She's dead now, you know.” 


THE YOUTH’S 


His voice broke with a sob, and the woman 
gathered him into her arms and held him close 
to her fora while. Then she kissed him again, 
with a sweet, motherly caress. i 

““z00d night,” he said. 

The next moment he had mounted his wheel 
and disappeared down the road; but she stood 
looking long after his figure had faded into the 
darkness, and listening until the last muffled 
sound had died away upon the soft night air. 






























E'S a pattern of 


a fact, Tommy. 
It’s discipline 
that makes the 
value of a man or a beast. How doa few compa- 
nies of Uncle Sam’s soldiers hold all this country 
against whole tribes of Indians? Discipline does 
it, my boy. If my men would only take drill like 
your dog, I'd make Company F the best soldiers 
in the world. But they won't—they won’t. Your 
pup is worth a year’s pay, if only for an example 
to the regiment of perfect discipline. And you’ve 
only been six months drilling him from a raw 
recruit. It’s simply wonderful !”” 

‘Two army wagons, one laden with provisions, 
the other with ammunition, guarded by a dozen 
infantrymen, with two teamsters and a scout, 
under command of Second Lieutenant Wormley, 
had halted and formed camp for the night upon 
the top of a low tongue of bluffs overlooking the 
great Platte River valley. The time was a 
November afternoon in 1867, the year when the 
Cheyennes and the affiliated Sioux attempted to 
stop the construction of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way, and spread murder and pillage over a wide 
region. 

Each wagon was drawn by six mules. These, 
with the mustangs of the lieutenant and wagon- 
master, were picketed to a rope a little distance 
away, but the mustang of the scout was tied to 
a wheel inside the defence of the wagons. The 
‘wagons were arranged end to cnd across the 
narrow neck of the projecting ridge, forming a 
barrier against a charge on that side of the camp. 

{n front and on both flanks the ground pitched 
sharply down to the prairie of the river bottom. 
At the base of the ridge was a small spring of 
clear water. The soldiers had already lighted 
three or four fires of brush and buffalo chips, 
about which they were heating their coffee. 

Drill Sergeant Becker had been strolling over 
the camp, looking to its proper disposition. 
‘Things never were and never could be precisely 
right, in his opinion, so long as soldiers are 
soldiers; but having arranged things as near 
perfection according to the army rules as he 
could, he was seated upon a wagon-tongue, 
listening to his favorite, ‘tommy Brattle, aged 
fifteen years, son of the wagonmaster. 

‘Tommy had been boasting of the merits of his 
dog, Moro, a tall Maltese-blue greyhound, that 
looked, as he gambolled about them, a perfect 
canine athlete, strong as a bulldog, lithe as a cat. 
Tommy bad taught his dog many useful accom- 
plishments. He was trained to hate and avoid 
Indians, to go home to the fort from any distance, 
besides various tricks. While they talked the 
scout came to them, grumbling. 

“I don’t like this camp,”’ he said to the sergeant. 
“We ought to have pushed for the river. It’s 
only a mile and a half away. We ought to have 
camped on an island, under timber. But the 
lieutenant won’t hear advice.” 

“What’s the matter with this camp?” 
answered the sergeant. ‘I call it as pretty a 
position as a soldier need wish for—a ridge with 
& narrow neck in the rear covered by these 
wagons, a steep pitch in front and on both 
flanks, a level prairie all around, in which even 
a jack-rabbit can’t hide, and a spring close by. 
Here we can stand off all the Indians in the 
Platte Valley. Besides, you reported that there 
isn’t a sign of Indians within twenty miles.” 

“Not that I can see. But if there is an Indian 
within twenty miles he knows where we are. 
Every one of these fires is sending up a 
smoke-signal."" 

“Smoke?” said the sergeant. “Why, there 
isn't smoke enough to see; they’re as clear fires 
as ever burned.” 

“So you think. But they make smoke enough 
for an Indian to read twenty miles away. 
Soldiers can’t make clear fires. It’s growing 
dusk, and soun every fire will show its glow in 
the sky. We ought to have camped on an island 
in the river, where trees and bushes would hide 
the camp, keep down the smoke, and shade the 
glow from the sky. ‘There we could make a 
little fort with the wagons, brush, logs and sand, 
to shelter the teams, and scatter the men about 
the edge in riflepits, behind willows, logs and 
trees, with open water in front that no Indian 
could cross. Those mules ought to be brought 
inside the wagons.” 

“Maybe that,” acknowledged the sergeant. 

“They’re right in line of our fire. By daylight 
we could stand off a big Indian force, but a charge 
in the dark will carry off every blessed mule. 
And a long fire from the hills and prairie will 





| drop here 
discipline, that’s | 
| shoot at, while we will have the whole country 











mighty unpleasant. The Indians 
will have the-hill for a big centre and mark to 


to waste our fire on. No good scout would 
recommend this camp, if it is what you soldiers 
call a strong position. Soldiers never will learn 
the ways of Indian fighting, nohow!” 

He went off grumbling, but only succeeded in 
having the sentries cautioned to 
keep a bright lookout with both 
eyes and ears. 

‘The day had been fair for late 
November, but night came on dark 
and gusty. The sentries could 
not see a dozen yards, or distin- 
guish. sounds amid the rushes of 
the wind along the withered herb- 
age of the bluffs and prairie. 

About two o’clock in the morn- 
ing there was a sudden violent 
downpour of rain and hail. In 
the midst of this dark and gusty 
squall the camp was charged by a 
large body of Indians, whose 
horses were unheard until they 
burst upon the picket-line. All 
the mules and mustangs were 
swept away. A mob of wild 
warriors rushed yelling up to the 
wagon-line, where their rearing 
™Mustangs were checked by the 
unexpected obstruction. 

A score or more swept around 
each flank of the wagon-line into 
the camp. Only the active exer- 
tions of Lieutenant Wormley on 
one flank and Sergeant Becker on 
the other succeeded in repelling 
them, after ten minutes of des- 
perate fighting in the dark. Mean- 
while the camp had been searched 
in every direction by a close rifle 
fire. 

But as the surprised soldiers 
gradually drew into line and 
cleared their flanks, the Indians vanished as 
suddenly as they came. Then followed a desul- 
tory and aimless firing into the dark. ‘The squall 
passed away. Then the lieutenant and sergeant 
guessed at their losses as best they could in the 
dark. 

All the animals were gone except the pony 
of the scout, which had been tied inside of the 
wagons. Of the twosentries with the picket-line 
of mules, one had been killed outright; the other 
crawled into the camp desperately wounded. 
Two other sentries had been killed. Inside 
the camp seven men were wounded, two mor- 
tally. 
Lieutenant Wormley was shot through the 
flesh of his upper left arm, and the ball also 
plowed a furrow across his left breast. Sergeant 
Becker received a hatchet-cut on his right 
shoulder. 

No doubt the Indians had also suffered. The 
bodies of four horses lay close to the wagons 
outside. But they had carried off their killed 
and wounded. 

During the fight Tommy, who had been 
sleeping in the ammunition wagon, did his duty 
like a man. He fired at least a dozen shots 
from his cover in the wagon, and was as likely 
to hit the enemy as anybody in tbat confused 
fusillade in the dark. 

Moro did his duty, also. He plunged into the 
crowd of Indians, and came back growling, after 
their retreat, with a gash several inches long 
through the skin on the back of his neck, 


evidently inflicted by the stroke of a knife in a! 


feeble hand. 

It must not be supposed that Tommy was a 
singular boy hero. He was a brave lad, but no 
braver than dozens everywhere. That he was 
not’ frightened out of his wits by the sudden 
turmoil, was due to his training. ‘This was the 
sort of thing he had long been taught to expect. 
But the lieutenant, sergeant and men praised his 
pluck afterward, when they got time to pay him 
attention. 

Just now the situation was too desperate for 
anybody to notice Tommy. A distant, dropping 
fire was now sprinkling on the camp from the 
ravines, bluffs and prairie. Flashes in the dark- 
ness, from changing positions and at unknown 
distances, gave the soldiers no mark to shoot at. 
They could only fire at random at the whole face 
of the country. 

While several returned this fire, shooting at 
the flashes, the others bandaged the wounds of 
the hurt as well as they could in the dark, for 


COMPANION. 


to show a light would give the Indians a mark to 
aim at. Then the wagons were shifted and 
overturned upon their sides, so as to form an 
angle. Across the open end of this angle the 
men raised a low mound by digging the hard soil 
with their bayonets and tin plates. In this way 
they slowly made a little fort, large enough to 
shelter them all. 

Luckily only an occasional bullet came among 
them. ‘The near and level fire was stopped by 
their defences. Balls from the prairie, shooting 
upward, went over them. It was only the far- 
away, dropping shots that were dangerous. 
Some of them hit at long intervals, although 
care was taken not to fire from the fort, so that 
the Indians could not tell exactly where it was 
from the flashes. 

As soon as the defences were fairly under way, 
the lieutenant despatched the scout to the fort, 
thirty miles distant, with news of their situation. 
Stripping himself and his mustang to their 
lightest weight, the scout stole from the hill in 
one of the gusty rushes of rain, and the watchers 
knew that he got safely off from there being no 
rifle-flashes along the route he was to take. 

His last words were: “It’s mighty hard I’ve 
got to throw my life away when my advice was 
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heavily, drew himself up, saluted, and said, 
quietly : 

“It’s certain death, but I’ll be ready, sir.”’ 

Tommy interfered. He had been watching 
out of a loophole in the angle. 

“If it’s a messenger to the fort you want,” he 
said, “I can send Moro. He’s trained to go to 
the fort from any distance when 1 order him. 
He’ll do it in two hours. No Indian can stop 
him, or hit him running. ‘Tie your despatch to 
his collar, and he can start now,—no need to 
wait till dark,—and you can see how he'll go 
through those reds, flying, sir!” 

The lieutenant’s face brightened. He did 
not trust himself to speak, but reached out his 
unwounded arm and shook Tommy’s hand 
heartily. 

In five minutes a despatch was prepared, 
wrapped from wet in a bit cut from a rubber 
blanket, and tied securely to Moro’s collar. 
During this operation the dog looked in ‘fommy’s 
face, whining interrogatively. He seemed to 
understand that some great service was about 
to be required of him. When all. was ready, 
Tommy raised a finger, pointing impressively 
over the valley. 2 

“Moro, go home! Go to the fort! Go!” 

The dog leaped the low wall 
and loped easily down the slope 
and out upon the prairie. At first 
the Indians paid no attention to 
him. But as he sped away over 
the bottom they suddenly became 
aware that he was a messenger. 

Bullets hailed about him, send- 
ing up spurts of snow. At the 
first of these Moro broke into full 
speed. Several Indians mounted 
in haste, and rode to head him 
off. They might as well have tried 
to head off a streak of lightning, 
or have shot at a drifting shadow. 

‘The lieutenant watched Moro 
through his glass until he disap- 
peared, a blue speck in the dis- 
tance, still going at that prodigious, 
steady velocity that no living thing 
except a thoroughbred greyhound 
can equal. Then he turned to the 
men and cried, cheerfully : 

“Boys, we’ve got ’em this time! 
We'll have a relief from the fort 
before daylight to-morrow morn- 
ing!” 

He shook hands again with 


ee Tommy, and the men cheered, 

AYE) TRIED even the wounded. Their sullen 

TO HEAD courage brightened into brave 

of _, OFFA hope. Several who had been reck- 

wo ie STREAK OF less in desperate exposure sudden- 
‘i LIGHTNING.” ly grew careful of themselves, and 


refused. But a man can only die once, and I’m 
on my duty.” 

By and by morning dawned, cold and gray. 
The wind shifted northward, and the tempera- 
ture fell to below freezing. By steady work, the 
little fort grew stronger hourly. Nevertheless, 
more shots dropped into it as soon as the Indians 
could see the position. 

During the darkness, also, several Indians had 
established themselves in shelters whence they 
commanded the spring. Luckily a barrel had 
been filled with water for the camp the evening 
before, and this was carefully sheltered in the 
angle of the wagons. But the wounded were 
growing feverish and constantly called for water, 
so that the supply diminished fast. 

Now the lieutenant knew all their losses. By 
ten in the morning there were but four men left 
unwounded of his original seventeen, including 
officers. Of the wounded, however, more than 
half could still fire from the defences. But the 
only hope was in the success of the scout who 
had gone to the distant fort for succor. 

About noon a fresh party of Indians rode up 
from the direction of the fort. Immediately one 
of them led out a horse, at a safe distance, 
turning him broadside to the camp. Another 
waved a hat. Both horse and hat were 
recognized at once as belonging to the scout. 
He had been cut off and killed by this party. 

The men noted this failure of their only hope 
with sullen stubbornness. Having burrowed 
themselves into comparative safety, they could 
hold their fort, at the worst, for a long time. 
| Meanwhile the cold increased. 

At two o’clock snow began to fall. In an 
hour there was a white carpet an inch deep all 
| over the country. 

Lieutenant Wormley called the unwounded 
men into the angle of their fort, where, nursing 
his hurt pride and wounded arm, he stated their 
situation clearly, that the men might know the 
worst. To spare even one unwounded man 
would seriously weaken his force. But one 
must go to the distant fort for succor as soon as 


have to go on foot, as their last horse was gone. 
The snow would reveal his track. It was a 
forlorn hope. Would any one of them volunteer? 

He was answered by silence. 

‘Then he produced a tin cup, into which he put 
four beans, three white, one red. He shook the 
cup and had them draw lots. The red bean fell 
tothe youngest man. He eyed the fatal token 
in his palm near half a minute. ‘Then he sighed 





darkness would cover his movements. He would | 





all worked eagerly still further 
bettering their defences. 

Aware now that their chance 
was passing, the Indians pressed their attack. 
Twice before midnight, they tried a determined 
rush, but were driven back. 

The garrison, closely covered, cared little for 
Indian charges or a close and level It was 
only the distant balls, shot at the sky, that could 
plunge downward into their shelters, and even 
this they were now pretty well guarded against. 

About midnight the Indians suddenly disap- 
peared. Soon afterward a strong detachment of 
cavalry galloped up, sending before them a bugle 
blare that was gladly answered. Moro had made 
his thirty miles inside of two hours, and a relief 
force was instantly sent out. 

Moro became the pet of the regiment and the 
special pride of Company F. So long as he lived 
he wore a silver plate on his collar engraved with 
the legend: ‘‘Moro, Co. F, Ninth U. S. I.” 

Tommy graduated from the army trains into 
the mines; from mining to founding a city, of 
which he was the first mayor and is the wealthiest. 
citizen. As Sergeant Becker always maintained, 
“Discipline did it.” 

—_—_<+e2—____ 


Ficht1ne Fats.—In the southwest corner 
of France, between the rivers Adour and 
Garonne, are long stretches of pine-woods, green 
and cool. 

Where these pines now stand was a barren 
waste in the middle of the last century. Sun 
and wind vied with each other in making the 
land drier and dustier. Over the stormy Bay of 
Biscay came winds that set up great sand-storms, 
and sometimes buried whole villages. The 
whole region was one of hopelessness and 
despair. Fate was against it. 

But at last there caine along a man who 
acknowledged fate only as something to be 
overcome. His name was Bremontier, and he 
was an inspector of roads. 

He began fencing in the desert. He built a 
fence, and behind it planted a handful of broom 
seeds. Behind the broom seeds he put seeds of 
the pine. The fence protected the broom seeds, 
and the broom grew. Then the broom in its 
turn afforded shelter to the delicate pine shoots. 

Soon the pines spread, and their tough roots 
bound the sandy soil together. The first step 
was accomplished. Then canals were made to 
drain the wet parts and carry water to the dry. 

Thus did one man, by patient effort, tum a 
dreary desert into a home for an industrious 
and healthy population. 1t was an instance of 
triumph over fate. 
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Current Topics. 


If “peace hath her victories, no less 
renowned than war,” the victors in the triumphs 
of peace, the peace-loving statesmen who achieve 
them, should be held in honor as great as that of 
the successful warrior. 

The death-rate in Cuba has this year 
been far lower than the average, and the death- 
rate from the island’s greatest scourge, yellow 
fever, has been only about half as high as the 
lowest ever before recorded. Such facts are not 
one whit less creditable to our army and admin- 
istration than the most gallant conduct on the 
battle-field. 


A grocer in southern Ohio, who had 
taken an active part against the sale of liquor to 
boys, was recently visited by a delegation of 
saloon-keepers. After listening patiently to 
their threats to destroy his business unless he 
ceased interfering with theirs, he replied: “You 
mistake my wares, gentlemen. I sell groceries, 
not principles.” An answer that transforms an 
humble trader into a moral hero. 

Americans can have good country 
roads, if they want them. It is only a matter 
of taking proper care of them when they are 
once made, and this must be done with regularity 
and system. In England the road-mender is 
always at work. He lives in a cottage on the 
road, and takes care of a section which has been 
assigned to him. With his barrow he fills the 
worn places with flint and removes the litter 
from the roadway, keeping it neat and tidy. 
There is an inspector for every county division, 
and all the roads are under the charge of a 
committee of the county council. From begin- 
ning to end of the year nearly every mile of 
English country road is under the charge of a 
road-mender, paid to do his work. 

Should Boer and Briton unfortunately 
come to blows, an understanding of words of 
Dutch derivation which are likely to be used in 
dispatches from the seat of war, may lead to a 
clearer comprehension of the movements of the 
troops—and of the tragic events that follow. 
Thus, the district in which the mines are 
situated is the ‘trand’”—the line that rends or 
divides one state from another. The “veld” is 
simply the field, or the open country. The 
“veldwachtern” are the rural guards, and a Boer 
general is ‘‘veldheer,” or field-lord. Clefts, or 
ravines, are called “‘kloofs;” “mealie” is corn, 
and a mealie-field a corn-field ; “‘laager’’ isa camp, 
whether in its application to soldiers or hunters. 
When neither are in “laager,” they are on the 
“trek,” or, in the vernacular of our forty-niners, 
“Making tracks.” 


° 

“Nothing will give your life so higha 
complexion,” said Lord Rosebery, “as to study 
to do something for your country.” He added 
that he believed that a town councillor could 
effect some sinall, practical, tangible good, more 
satisfactory to look upon, than what he could 
accomplish as a member of Parliament. The 
first citizen of a village, a leader in local enter- 
prises and improvements, is more to be envied 
and more sure to be remembered than the 
uninfluential, ineffective congressman. The 
neglect to use lesser opportunities to serve the 
community through an ambition to shine in high 
places is in most cases a civic mistake, and the 
fairest. exemplification of good citizenship may 
be strikingly exhibited within narrow municipal 
limits. 


A Methodist missionary in Ceylon 
one day received a call from an aged Buddhist. 
He was ninety-six years old, and very decrepit 
and almost blind. Like all others of his religion 
he looked for a reincarnation in another body, 
after he died, according to his merits: and this 
is his list of merits as he told it to the missionary : 
“I have climbed Adam's Peak twenty-six times ; 
I have visited the ‘Temple of the ‘Tooth seven 
times; I have caused several Buddhist books to 
be copied and given to the priests; and I have 
never killed an animal, except a few fish that I 
caught. So you see | have plenty of merit, and 
1 shall be born well in my next life”) ‘This ot? 
man had not done good to any human being, and 
his faith appeared to be mostly faith in himself. 
Ceremonial religion furnishes few examples 
more characteristic—or more hopeless. 





Of the many attempts to establish | 
cheap and attractive homes for self-support- 
ing women, some have failed because the cost of | 
living was too high for the class most in need 
of such advantages, others because the rules were | 
too strict and the “institutional” character tov 
pronounced, ‘The Brooklyn Home for Busin 
Women seems to have avoided both difficulties. 
It furnishes food, lodging, laundry and medical 
attendance for three dollars and fifty cents a) 
week, and is a “home” in fact as well as in| 
name. There is a matron, but her attitude | 


| 


toward the lodgers is that of a hostess and j 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


house-mother rather than that of a guardian. 
There are no rules about rising or retiring. 
The lodgers preserve their individuality, and 
enjoy all the rights and privileges they would 
have in a private lodging-house. ‘That they 
appreciate these advantages is shown by the fact 
that the home is self-supporting. There ought 
to be such institutions in every large city, and 
there is no reason why there should not be. 


THE WEB OF LIFE. 


The silkworm spins on the mulberry leaf; 
Days are spinning their joy and grief. x 
non. 
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The Rand. 


W 


and founded a republic in the interior, where 
they fancied that they would be allowed to live 
in peace. Without knowing it, they built their 
capital, Pretoria, on the edge of the richest gold- 
field in the world. 


When Mr. Gladstone restored their country to | 


the Boers in 1881, and made a treaty of peace by 
which their independence was recozmized, nobody 
suspected that there was in the Rand a great gold 
basin extending thirty miles east and west and 
ten miles north and south. 
1887 that the value of this rich district was 
understood. 


It became a magnet to draw gold-hunters and | 


adventurers from every quarter of the world, In 
other regioys guld had been discovered either in 
the beds of streams as dust or as small nuggets, 
or in veins of quartz of uncertain and variable 
extent. In the Rand there were three parallel 
reefs of sandstone, quartz and other stone, and 
this conglomerate was powdered with gold. 


It was a new and previously unknown kind of ; 
‘of their countless millions is known to have 


gold deposit. A scientific industry, with costly 
machinery, was created for the extraction of the 
gold from the reefs. ‘The sandstone and quartz 
were broken up at deep levels, crushed to pieces, 
and treated with various chemicals until nearly 
all the gold was got out of it. 

Johannesburg was the centre of this wonderful 
industry—an English mining city richer and 
more populous than all the otler territories of the 
Boers. Millions of capital were invested in 
the mines and immense fortunes were made by 
the largest owners. 

The thrifty Boers smiled whenever they 
thought of their good fortune in seeking a quiet 
“Jodge in a vast wilderness” and tinding a gold- 
field. Their English neighbors, who were 
forced to pay tribute to them and to submit to 
Dutch government, groaned whenever they 
remembered that Mr. Gladstone had handed 
back this rich gold basin to the Boers. 

In this way there has come about a race feud 
which, probably before this article will reach our 
readers, will end in a war for the control and 
possession of the Transvaal with its gold-tields. 


—————~e>—___. 


Trusts. 


N this worid of ours there is nothing absolutely 
good or wholly bad. Even the trusts, which 
have in some minds so evil a name, contain 

elements which if properly directed may be 
exceedingly beneficial to mankind. 

The evils are obvious. Huge, 

corporations have too great power to crush 
rivals. ‘The village storekeeper has the disposi- 
tion, perhaps, to drive his competitor out of 
town, but unless much richer and more enter- 
prising than his rival, he cannot do it. The 


trust, with enormous capital and an army of! 


employés, can use its superior advantages and 
easily crush minor competitors. 

‘The nearer a corporation attains to having a 
monopoly of any trade, fhe greater is its power 
to exact high prices. Whena village storekeeper 
wishes to get large profits, competition generally 
restrains him. 
rarely be established. The failure of wheat 
“corners” and the constant springing up of new 
rivals to such famous organizations as the sugar 
and the oil trusts show where the security lies. 
If these monster companies have great capital. 





they haven't all the capital that seeks employ- j 


ment. If they become too greedy, there is, in 
ordinary times, plenty of fresh money that will 
endeavor to tind a way to share their protits. 
But it is an evil, for which there is no mitiga- 
tion, that the trusts can enter the doors and the 
lobbies of legislatures to intluence and sometimes. 
to contaminate them, and prevent the passave of 
measures which should be enacted for the good 
of all the people, and not for the benefit of a few. 
There is another side. Whatever tends to 
cheapen production and bring goods within the 
means of the poor man is so far a good, 
Machinery does it. Organization does it. Many 
of the articles dealt in by trusts have been 
cheaper since the trusts were formed. By more 
economical methods of production, by stimulating 
invention and in other ways, they can sell 


cheaper, and the dread of competition will, toa | 


large degree, force them to do it. This is a 
distinct offset to the evils that follow in their 
train. 

While laws are necessary—and we trust will 
be enacted—to restrain the trusts from exercising 





HEN the Dutch settlers in South Africa | 
were crowded out of Cape Colony, they ; 
went northward across the Vaal River | 


It was not until | 


overgrown | 


Fortunately, real monopolies can | 
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General C., a venerable hero of the Civil War, | 


the power of evil they possess, it Is wise to 
consider if harm might not result from extirpat- 
ing them before we really know on which side 
is the preponderance of good or of evil. 


Meteoric Showers in November. 


ALCULATIONS indicate that a splendid 
meteoric shower may be expected in 
the early morning of November 16th, 

probably visible on both sides of the Atlantic. 

‘The earth will then encounter a swann of 

meteors which travel in a long oval orbit around 

the sun, making their circuit in thirty-three and 
one-fourth years. 

In 1833 the nucleus of the swarm was struck, 
and the display was simply maynificent; in 1866 
and 1867 the phaaomenon was less impressive, 
but still remarkable. Just how fine it will be 
this year cannot be certainly predicted, because 
the meteoric procession is so long and irregular 
that the disturbing action of the planets cannot 
be very precisely computed. It is slightly 
disquieting also that the “pilot comet,” which in 
1866 preceded by some months the main body of 


the meteors, travelling in the same orbit, has not j 


been seen this season. 

But if we are fortunate, then, from about one 
o’clock in the morning until sunrise, the heavens 
will be full of swift, long-trained meteurs, mostly 
small, but some brilliant with a greenish light, 
all having their motion directed from a “radiant” 
point in the “sickle” of the constellation Leo. 
The “radiant” is simply a perspective effect— 
the so-called ‘‘vanishing-point” of the (nearly) 
parallel lines in which they all travel. 

Their light and heat are caused by the resist- 
ance of our atmosphere to their enormous velocity 
of more than thirty miles a second. Luckily 
they are so small, probably averaging less than 
an ounce in weight, that they are wholly 
consumed in the upper air; not a single fragment 


reached the surface of the earth, nor has any 
sound been heard from them. Were they as 


| large as those from which aérolites descend, the 


consequences of such a bombardment might be 
serious indeed. 

A second meteoric shower, from the Androm- 
edid swarm which follows in the track of Biela’s 
lost’ comet, may possibly—not probably—occur 
on the evening of November 23d or 24th. 


————~+o>—_—__ 


Inauguration of President Hazard. 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, for women, 
has just entered upon its twenty-sixth 
year of expansion. The new president, 

Miss Caroline Hazard of Rhode Island, was 
inducted into oftice October 3d, with imposing 
ceremonies, in the presence of a great assembly, 
including the representatives of Harvard, Yale, 
and about thirty other colleges and universities. 

When the charter and keys of Wellesley were 
delivered to her keeping, Miss Hazard responded 
with simple womanly dignity, and in terms 
which showed that head and heart were in happy 
partnership. She recognizes the ‘‘eternal simi- 
larity under the eternal difference’ of men and 
women, and proposes no such folly as the keeping 
up of that deeply divided life which develops 
the extremes of sentimentality and brutality. 
‘dently believing in the holiness and whole- 
ness of life, she sees that women require more 
thorough preparation for their enlarging oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities—“responsibilities as 
yet unadjusted to unaccustomed shoulders.” 

In his strong and fine address of welcome, 
President Eliot spoke of the still prevailing 
reluctance to concede the neces: 
education for women, and emphasized the fact 
that the so-called learned professions are imper- 
fectly opened to them. 

We wish he had seen fit to add that we shall 
lose nothing by leaving behind the traditional 
theory that the chief end of college training is to 
prepare for a business career. Why may we 
not fall back—or move forward—to the nobler 
view, that no amount of true culture is too good 
for any human soul, and that the best interests 
of society call for the completest development and 



















; equipment of all its members, however humble 





their occupation? If it were to become neces- 
sary for a college graduate to earn a livelihood 
by digging clams or blacking boots, would he 
regard the culture of mind and heart as a 
misfortune? 

————_~ 


Two Incidents. 


CORRESPONDENT sends us the follow- 
ing incident, which occurred at a fash- 
ionable place of summer resort : 








who is slightly lame, was crossing the porch of 
the hotel yesterday, when two or three boys, 
racing and shouting, ran against him and threw 
him violently to one side. He staggered to his 
feet, and said, gently: 

“You should be more careful, boys.” 

“Oh,” replied one of the lads, “when people 
are too old to keep out of the way, they ought to 
leave the hotel.”” 

‘The mother of the boy 
answer, and remarked, 

ys has a retort ready. 
‘The daily papers not long since gave an account, 





tened, smiling, to the 
Jack is so bright! He 








of higher; 
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of an incident which occurred at a health resort 
in Virginia. The place was visited by the 
Chinese minister and his suite. He bore himself 
with the reserve and dignity befitting his rank 
and office. 

While sitting under the trees one day, a young 
man contrived to tie the queue of the minister to 
the tassel of a lady’s parasol. When the lady 
rose, she jerked his head violently. Her apolo- 
gies were earnest and profuse, and were received 
with gentleness and courtesy. ‘The young man 
tittered in the background. 

The minister and his attendants left the hotel 
that day. More trifling insults to the represen- 
tatives of other governments have caused inter- 
national alienations or bitter wars. 

The insulted minister represented a great nation 
in which reverence for age and courtesy are 
enforced as absolute rules. ‘They are a heathen 
people, and we profess to represent Christian 
civilization, 

These are gross cases of discourtesy, but they 
represent the attitude of mind, less offensively 
exhibited, of many young people toward elderly 
persons and strangers. 


———~ee—__—_ 


Mixed Relations. 


HE intimate relation between the many 

and divers races in this country has its 

humorous as Well as its tragic side. Colonel 
Fanchere of Louisiana tells the following true 
story as an illustration of the mingling of the 
races: 

Mrs. Blank, returning to Natchez after some 
years’ absence, was welcomed by one of ber old 
slaves, 

“Well, Cynthia,” she said, ‘“‘what are you doing 
now? You look well and happy.” 

“Laws, Miss Lizzy, I'se peart!’? Cynthia re- 
sponded, dropping courtesies with broad smiles 
widening her round, black face. “I done got 
married, Miss Lizzy.” . 

“Again? 

. dis time It’s foh keeps! 
a Chinaman.” 

“You married a Chinaman! 
in love with bim?” 

“Laws sakes, Miss Lizzy, 'twa‘n’t no love affair. 
’Twas business. Yoh know I’m a good washer. 
None betteh in dis town. Ab Yan he’s a good 
ironer, 80 we goes into a laundry. Vehy com- 
fobtable, got two chillun.”” 

“But how about your religion?” 

“Well, 'm a good stirrin' Methodiss, and goes 
to meetin’, and Ah Yan's got his joss bebin’ de 
kitehen doh, and stays at home. So it suits so 
well it seems kind ob providential.” 

“Ob, Iste. But the children? 
“De chillun? We fixed dat. 
on dem,” said Cynthia, triumphantly. 

goin’ to make dem Jews!" 

A pleasanter illustration of this mixture of races 
occurred lately in another Southern town. A 
stranger was thrown from 4 trolley-car and fatally 
injured. A Jew held his head in his arms, a 
heathen Chinaman put water to his lips, &@ poor 
negro chafed his hands, while an old ian, alse a 
stranger, kneeled beside him and spoke cheering 
words to him as he lay dying. 

“I don’t know,” the negro said afterward, “if 
dat old man was Baptist or ’. copalian or some 
other kind. He just told bim of God—God. I 
reckon dat covered it all.” 





I got married onto 





How could you fall 





We compromised 
“We's 








——_~e>—_—_—_—__ 


General Shafter’s Chicken. 


N General Shafter’s quarters at San Francisco 

| is a fine, glossy, “black Spanish” pullet which, 

if it had the power of speech, could tell a 
thrilling and pathetic story. 

Early in July, 1898, when the American army in 
Cuba was supplying food to the starving recon- 
ceutrados in El Caney, a terrific storm wrought 
such havoe to the roads that ft became impossible 
to convey further supplies to the town. General 
Shafter therefore issued an order that all who 
were able might walk to his camp, six miles away, 
and draw rations, 

The order set in motion one of the saddest 
processions that ever followed in the wake of war. 
Ragged. hungry, weak, emaciated, a tine of spec- 
tres daily wound its awful length through swamp 
and mud and jungle toward the blessed food. 

Lieutenant Brooke and an interpreter were 
returning to camp from El Caney one day, when 
y a little band of the reconcentrados ahead 
Behind the men and women lagged a 
Id boy. He was evidently sick and 
weary unto death, but still he tottered persistently 
on. 

At length, his last ounce of strength gone, be 
fell, and lay there in the mud, unable to rise. His 
father and mother glanced back at hina stolidly, 
and went on. Th own strength would be 
hardly suficient to them to camp, and sul- 
fering bad dulled their sensibilities. If he could 
not keep up, he must die where be fell. 

Lientenant Brooke dropped from his horse, 
picked the little fellow up, and galloped inte camp 
with him. There he fed him till he could eat ue 
more, Wrapped bim in warm blankets, and kit 
him to the long, dreamless sleep of exhausted 
childhood. An old Cuban woman washed bis 
litle cotton shirt and trousers, and after a few 
days’ rest, he was sent back to El Caney with a 
generous supply of provisions, 
ys later the little fellow, still weak and 
appeared Incamp. Going straight to 
aut Brooke, he took a small chicken frew 
inside his little shirt, and with tears in his eyes, 
presented it. It was the only thing be could give 
him, be said, to show his appreciation of the 
seflor’s kindness. He had walked all the way 
from El Caney through the deep mud, and after 
he had made his humble present, he walked back. 

Lieutenant Brooke took t thicken to General 
Shatter and told its story. The general tethered 
it to bis tent-pole, When he entered Santiaze. be 
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took the bird with him. There her nightly roost 
was a gilded chandelier in the governor’s palace. 
When the army moved out to camp again, the 
chicken went, too. Later, she journeyed to 
Montauk Point, thence to Governor’s Island, and 
now she struts and scratches and cackles con- 
tentedly in San Francisco, a living reminder of a 
deed of mercy, a pathetic acknowledgment, and 
the gratitude with which at least one little recon- 
centrado will always recall los Americanos. 





od 


NO MORE PRISON FOR HIM. 


It is well known that old bachelors are perverse, 
SO we may repeat the remark made by a famous 
bachelor a year or two ago without arousing 
suspicion of expressing sympathy with it. 

The Austrian who early sought adventure 
abroad, and who, as Slatin Pasha, rose high in 
the Egyptian service, spent many years of his 
life a captive in the Sudan. When at length he was 
rescued, the ex-prisoner was féted and lionized 
in Cairo, and many a lady set her cap at him. 
Presently the rumor arose that the hero was 
engaged to be married, and one night at dinner 
@ lady asked him pointblank if It were true. 

“‘Married?” exclaimed Slatin. ‘‘What, me? 
No, no. I haf already been prisoner twelf year— 
nevaire, no more.” 

Slatin Pasha was among the most active officers 
in preparing for the Anglo-Egyptian expedition 
against the Mahdi, and so much work fell upon his 
shoulders that he almost broke down, As he was 
toiling one roasting afternoon, he sald to his 
superior officer in a confidential tone: 

“I wish I were back among the dervishes as a 
prisoner. There, at any rate, I was not worked 
to death.” 

Oddly enough, this chance remark was over- 
heard, repeated, and ultimately printed in an 
anti-British newspaper in Cairo. A copy drifted 
down into the Sudan and found its way into the 
hands of the Khalifa, the successor of the Mahdi. 

The chief at once summoned his followers and 
Pointed out to them how life as a fettered slave 
among his countrymen was better than existence 
under the dominion of English dogs. The tribes- 
men howled with approval at this new proof of 
the brutality of their English enemies. 


——___~++- 





HASTY INFERENCES. 


According to a recent book entitled “ Orien- 
tations,” there was once a rather obscure 
Englishman, who, after being converted, read 
his Bible so assiduously —in preference to a 
London newspaper—that his wife became con- 
cerned for his sanity, and he was subsequently 
examined by a specialist in lunacy, with a funny 
and pathetic result. The doctor’s first questions 
were “feelers.” 

“I mean,” sald he, at length, slowly and very 
impressively, “do you see things that other people 
do not see?” 

“Alas, yes!” was the patient’s reply. 
Folly stalking on a ‘obby ’orse.”” 

“Do you, really? Anything else?” asked the 
doctor, making a note of the fact. 

“I see Wickedness and Vice beating the land 
with their wings.” 

“Sees things beating with their wings,” wrote 
down the doctor. 

“I see misery and un’appiness everywhere.” 

“Indeed!” said the doctor. “Has delusions. 
Do you think your wife puts things in your tea?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah!” thought the doctor. “That's what I 
wanted to get at—Thinks people are trying to 
poison him. What is it they put In, my man?” 

“Milk and sugar,” answered the patient. 

“Um!” said the specialist. Then he wrote, 
“Very dull mentally!” 


“I see 


———_~+e-—____. 


NOT AS RUSTIC AS HE SEEMED. 


It is a little dangerous to take it for granted 
that the experiences of a rustic-looking neighbor 
have been necessarily of the most limited nature. 
A certain courtier of the time of Queen Anne 
found himself a little at fault by failing to recog- 
nize this fact. 

It was at a state ceremony, and the queen 
was surrounded by a host of gaily dressed 
courtiers. In all the company there was but one 
man conspicuous by a total lack of finery. He 
was attired in the plainest of homespun, and 
looked like an old country farmer. He was sur- 
veying the brilliant assemblage with evident 
interest. 

To this stranger came a gally dressed gentle- 
man, who in flippant fashion inquired of him 
whether he had ever in bis life beheld such 
a spectacie. The old rustic replied, pointing to 
the queen, ‘‘Never—since I sat in her chair.” 

The speaker was Richard Cromwell, son and 
Successor to the Protector. He had only occupied 
the position of head of a nation for a very short 
thne. He felt himself unfit for the task before 
him, and lost no time in resigning. Now, after 
half a century, he visited Westminster Hall in 
connection with some legal business. 


——__~ > ____ 


SMALL PRAISE. 


A young man who had disappointed his grand- 
father by displaying no fondness for New England 
farm life made his way through college and the 
law school, and in time became a judge. 

His grandfather watched bis progress witb a 
sort of unwilling pride, but never by word or look 
gave young John the least encouragement or 
Praise. When the appointment to the judge’s 
bench at last came, the grandson took heart and 
asked for the old man’s congratulations. 

“Aren't you glad for me, grandfather?” he 
asked, almost wistfully, glancing at the stubborn 
old face beside him. 

“Well, yes, I am glad for ye, John,” admitted 
the octogenarian in a grudging tone. “I am glad 
for ye, but I don’t want you should feel set up 
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and imagine you amount to any great shakes jest 
on account of being made jedge. I want you 
should always recall when anything like this 
comes to ye that there’s plenty of folks that 
when they're in need of a stopper and haven't 
got any cork, they'll make shift with a corn-cob! 
You jest bear that in mind.” 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 
Given to Companion Subscribers. 


The Youth's Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 


The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 


On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. These also have the 
embossed border. 


The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- 
ments. 


The Calendar is published exclusively by 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 
all new subscribers for 1900, and to all old 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for 1900. 





RARE BOOKS. 


The free library of Philadelphia has in one of 
its collections of books a remarkable and precious 
possession. The collection is the result of twenty 
years’ labor by one of the foremost experts of 
Europe, and consists of five hundred works out 
of twenty-one thousand said to have been pub- 
lished between the discovery of printing and the 
year 1500. g 


It is not only that five hundred books of the 
earliest age of printing have been here brought 
together, but also that specimens of the work of 
three hundred and fourteen different presses and 
types are shown, and that the development of the 
art of printing is illustrated from its very earliest 
stages. It isclaimed that more than fifty of these 
volumes were printed prior to any issued b' 
Caxton’s press, and many are from presses whic! 
never issued more than one or two books. So 
saysthe Public Ledger. In some cases specimens 
of the work of that particular press are not 
known to exist elsewhere. 

It is a gratifying feature of the collection that 
a large proportion of the books are in their 
original bindings. 


Among other books of exceptional rarity are 
the first Bible Concordance, issued probably 
about 1466; the first octavo edition of the Bible, 


by Froude, printed in 1491, and known as the 
Poor Man’s Bible; two of the tive books printed 
in Greek capital letters in the fifteenth century; 
a Latin Bible printed in Lyons in 1479, and re- 
garded as the rarest of all the Latin Bible 
editions. It is so scarce that noted biblicgraphers 
doubted its existence. This copy, {s the only 
Known specimen of the work of fhe press that 

sued i 

It is said of twenty of the works that copies are 
not to be found even in the British Museum. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 


Who can say, after reading the following, taken 
from the Baltimore News, that man’s memory for 
feminine wear is not discriminating and accurate? 


A Southern family, not overburdened with 
wealth, was blessed’ with six daughters. They 
were all ingenious—the kind of girls to make & 
dress in the midst of fun and chaff, and dance in 
it at night. The cleverest daugbter recently 
made a beautiful shade for the piano lamp from 
a@ pink evening dress, and trimmed it with roses 
from her last summer’s hat. The same evening a 
young, man called on her, and to low-tuned music 

ey chatted. 

“How do you like our new lamp-shade?” she 
asked, demurely. 

The young man studied it fora moment. ‘The 
test Hime I saw it,” he replied, “I was dancing 
wi 


REASONABLE. 


The reasons for orthography are among the 
things which pass man’s understanding. Some 
explanations, however, have a plausible sound. 


A minister was recently called upon to marry 8 
couple in private, and bad occasion to ask how 
the name of one of the witnesses was spelled. 

“M-c-H-u-g-h,” replied the man. 

“Haven’t you a sister Margaret?” inquired the 
clergyman. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well,” said the minister, “she spells her name, 
‘M-c-C-u-e.’” 

“That,” said the witness, ‘is because my sister 
and me, we went to different schools.” 





JOWETT’S EXTINGUISHER. 


The late master of Balliol was so well known 
as a resourceful antagonist that it is a matter for 
wonder that any woman, however youthful and 
sure of herself, should bave had the temerity to 
take liberties with him. 

The Hon. Lionel Tollemache tells in the Spec- 
tator of a young woman who had the effrontery 
to say to bi: - 
cl want to know, master, what you think of 
God.’” 

“lam more concerned to know what God thinks 
of me,” was Jowett’s felicitous reply. 












COMPANION. 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They will not 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsam: 








IN HIS STEPS 


by CHARLES M. SHELDON. We will send this book 

st-paid, for 15 cents 
in cloth, 3% cents per 
in every church to sell it. 
PUB, 00., 17 Rose Btrest, New York. 


SELP- SEALING PIE TIN 
has a crimped rim which holds both 
ts firmly together and prevents 
ich juices from escaping. Itis 80 
constructed that the crust will always 

Sample sent 
2Be. 




















the largest manufactur 
ite and Tin W: 
to get this and four uf our other best selling household nuvelticn® 
—Outfit worth $2.00—F REE. All goods guaranteed to give sal- 


iafactlon. | Ad treus Dept. AG 
NOUSRHOLD NOVELTY WORKS,25 Randolph Bt..Chieage, TIL 


™ Lloyd Muffler. 


Cotton, 25 cts.; Worsted, 50 cts. 
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Je in colors. 


et. A pi 
e throat and 
chest against the wind and 
cold. For Men, Women, Boys or 
asily put on and taken 
ns in back with 
ail us _price—we will 
roval. WM. 8. LLOYD, 

















VALUABLE 


PREMIUMS 
GIVEN FOR 
The Round Trade-Marks 
Found on each 2-lb. Package. 
The Ideal Breakfast Food. 


For information send FRIENDS’ OATS, 


to Manufacturers 


Muscatine, lowa. 
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ghOve YOU TRIED A “SHOCKO”? 


Chis perfect and complete med 
ry 









wants one for ins 
and amusement. 

find it invaluable f 
treatment. Mountings are 
heat, apparatus efficient 
Dry cell will last from six 
mos. to a year. Ask your 
Sly dealer or send direct. By mail, 
we. add'l in U.S. Stamp brings f other novelties: 
‘Agis.wtd. Knapp Electric & Novelty Co., 127 White St., N.Y. 














NO, wonder it 

the Strong 

made and has a Pi A 
High Spliced Heel and Double 
Toe. We call it improved 


Iron Clad, No. 19. 


Our No. {4 isa vy stocking with coarse 
stripe. For dress we recommend No. 99, a 
light weight stocking. Iron Clad 
in Men's, Women’s and Children’ 
equal quality and great variet 
Ask Your Deater 
if he can't supply you, s 
sample pair. State style and s 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 





“Danger from Plasters.” 


We have had our attention called to a 
paper under the above heading, written by 
Dr. Myrtle in The (London) Lancet, and wide- 


ly quoted. 


The writer says that plasters 


‘may be a ready source of septic infec- 
tion,’’ as ‘‘no one knows where or of what 


materials they are made.”’ 
‘*is no pretence or fact of asepticity, 


calls on physicians 
and patients against 


He adds there 
”” and 
to caution druggists 
these, ‘unless there 


is a proper guaranty’’ of aseptic charac- 


ter. 
applies to the cheap 


This is very good argument, and 


trash of the stores. 


The guaranty demanded is given by All- 


cock’s Porous Plasters. 


The very name 


is synonymous with that which Dr. Myrtle 


demands. 


They are not only superior in 


every other way, but they are distinc- 


tively aseptic. 


It is unnecessary to add 


our praise to that of thousands of patients, 
physicians and chemists, but we add it 
on the fact of its asepticity. 


THE POROUS PLASTER CO., SUCCESSORS. 


O’Neill’s 
9 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 


IMPORTERS and RETAILERS. 
TWO GREAT BARGAINS THAT WILL INTEREST EVERY 


WOMAN READER OF 


Suits! 


Women’s Cheviot Serge Suits, 
with Jaunty Fly Front Walking 
Jacket, Notched Collar, Hip Pock- 


ets, and lined throughout with 
Black Taffeta, New Habit Shape 
Skirt, Percaline 
Lined and Vel- $ 
veteen Bound. 

Worth $14.00. e 


“THE COMPANION.” 


Wrappers! 


‘Women’s Flannelette Wrap- 
pers, Pointed Yoke Front and Back, 
Watteau Back, Full Skirt, finished 
with Hem, Yoke 
Collar and Sleeves 
Trimmed with Braid. C 

Worth $1.25. e 


H. O’NEILL & CO., Sixth Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., New York. 








DOKEY MAN) 
¢By Honor Waist 





When the bumid 
hours hang heavy 
in the steaming, 
sultry days | 

When the « breeze 


is dying in the noi- 

so.ne alley ways, 

He trots around the corner with his precious little 
van,— 

Oh, the comfort of the coming of the Hokey-Pokey 
Man! 

See his golden earrings shining where the croppy 
curls are twining,— 

Hear his broken speech in baritone of Anglital- 
jan,— 
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winter storms and summer beats, alleviating the 
distress of those who suffer; and this with a skill 
that might have won bim fame and fortune In any 
vity. 

He does not appear to bea rich man; 
addition to his own services, be supplies fr 
those in need both medicine snd nourishment. 

No one knows why he bas adopted such a life, 
but in the hamlets along the coast, and far back 
in the forest, the country folk bold him blessed. 


yet, in 
to 
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A Royal Poacher. 


HE hunting districts of Italy abound in 
stories of Victor Emmanuel. He was an 
ludefatigable sportsman, and hunted down 
his game, says a writer In the London Daily News, | 
witb the persistence and sagacity of a good 
hound, often leaving far behind bim invited 
guests, equerries, beaters and keepers. On one 
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the odds seemed to lie against our surviving until | hideous and high, which destroys the attractive 


morning; but day dawned and found us still 
alive. y brother was nearly frozen, having been 
obliged to sit or Ie in the icy water for seventeen 
hours. Poor little Michel had both feet frozen, 
and the rest of us were badly used up. 

High tide came, the ice was somewhat loosened 
our canoes were thrust into the pack, and by great 
exertion we succeeded in reaching solid ice, upon 
which we were able to land, and for the last time 
haul out our noble little crafts. We had been to 
them just thirty hours, battling with the ice, 
exposed to a chilling winter blast, our_elothin| 
saturated and frozen, and our bodies faint an 
numb with starvation and cold. 

We were just able to reach the sbore, where 
fortunately we found some driftwood, A fire was 
quickly made and a meul prepared. A seal, the 
only one secured on the tip, 
day before, and we appreciate: 








had been shot the 
dit. 


| in similar let 


ess of both 
It has been a capital subject for gossip, and 
gossip has done It full justice. The fence had 
not been standing a week before the owners of 
both houses felt thoroughly uncomfortable. 
Carriages stopped in the road, passers-by laughed, 
and little boys jeered rudel: 
The householder who was innocent of the 
offence could not stand the unjust condemnation 
of the community. He bought a pot of black 
paint, and in letters that could be read a block 
away he wrote on the brown boards: 
“He built this fence. I did not do it.” 
Twenty-four hours bad not elapsed before there 
was an inscription on the other side of the barrier 
‘8. Itread: “I bad to do it.” 


places. 











A Lesson in Honesty. 


OLONEL B., a popular and successful 
merchant of A., was one day standing 


Ce near the grocery counter in his large 
retail store, where he employed a number of 
‘elerks. One of the clerks was serving a cu> 


' such occaston, finding himself on entirely unknown | 
| ground, he descended the mountainside to ask 
, the name of the surrounding peaks and to geta# 


“You gotta ana penna 
For a Hoka-Poka Man?” 


The alley children love bim: see them running to 
his call! | 
They’re of twenty ragged races, but he seeins to 
know them all; 
He gives them heaping measure, to their little 
heart's content. 
And the fairies see the profit in a bokey-pokey 
cent! 
His south-warm heart is mellow, and his cheek is 
swarthy yellow, 
But there's coolness and there's whiteness in hts 
rusty-lidded can 
Now haven't you any penny 
For the Hokey-Pokey Man? 





Ah, the penniless are many in the narrow, dusty 
street, 
Though little tongues are parching for a little 
penny treat! 
Does Earth bold nothing sadder than hope, that 
hoping, dies? 
Yea, sadder still Is Aopelessness in wistful baby 
eyes! 
Hear our vender, “Isna pita t’ have allas in a cita, | 
To be chil'ren In d’ allas,—litta Ilps so dry like 
tan, 
Ar’ notta ana penna 
For a Hoka-Poka Man?” 


——<~o>—_—_—__ 


Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


T is no paradox to name the 
late Cornelius Vanderbilt a 
Christian Cro-sus, for other 

wealthy men have been guod, 

und) done good. But Mr. 

Vanderbilt’s wealth was so 

phenomenal that the world was 

surprised when his life refuted 
the supposed antagonism be 
tween piety and pelf. 

They saw his industry, his integrity, his 
philanthropy, his humility, and could pay respect 
to bis character as well as homage to his 
muniticence. 

But it was because he brought himself nearer 
tw his fellow-men than other kings of fortune that 
Cornelius Vanderbilt was so valued in his life 
and universally lamented in his death. ‘There 
was in him none of the haughty and supercilious 
selfishness that makes rich men, and the very 
name of riches, odious to the common people. 

His money was to him no reason why he 
should not be a Christian gentleman after the 
pattern of Christ Himself; and so he kept in 
sympathy with his kind, and won souls because 
he touched them. 

His religious feeling for his thousands of 
employés, and for the public, gave them the 
“Railway Christian Association,” and the Lenten 
noon meeting for men; and in the chapel 
attached to the reading-room which he opened 
under the Grand Central station he frequently | 
led the prayer-meetings himself. 

As was once said of Helen Gould, there are 
men who have given away more millions, who are 
nevertheless hated. She is beloved because in | 
all her gifts she has showed that she personally 
cared. The same is true of Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
Other rich donors could dismiss a charity by 
signing a check. He never bestowed without 
heart and conscience as well as intelligence. 

To the hard-working and the physically and 
morally needy he was never out of reach; and 
when he died every brakeman and fireman 
and baggageman knew that he buried a friend. 

The sentiment expressed at the memorial 
meeting of the directors of nine railroads, found 
its echo everywhere: “The world has seldom 
held and rarely lost so good a man in all the! 
relations of life.’ 

Such an instance among the world’s great. 
capitalists ix shming proof that there is no 
necessary gulf between the millionaire employer 
and his poorest workman, and that Christian 
benevolence is not only pecuniary liberality but 
something more. Cornelius Vanderbilt was both 
a rich man and an example to rich men. 
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A Good Samaritan. 
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drink of goat's milk, 


To the old dame who made him welcome and 
gave him both drink and information, he said: 

“Can Ido anything for you, good woman?” 

s. indeed,” she answered. “You have a 
gun; maybe you could rid me of the polecat that 
eats my chickens and has 
even killed my cat.” 

“And nothing else 
asked the king. “I 
no one about the hou: 
Are you quite alone 
here?" 

“There was 4 grand- 
son,” she replied, sadly, 
“the only one left to me, 
and the king took even 
himaway. All the youn 
fellows are taken for sol- 
) dlers now. Some tell me 
"tis not the fault of the 
king, and that he is forced 
to do it. But it is sorely 
hard on lone folk like me.” 

“What is his regiment?” the king asked. 

“Oh, that I can’t tell you he said, “but I have 
aletter from him in my pocket. The schoolmaster 
will read It for me next Sunday when I go to mass. 














VICTOR EMMANUEL. 





Perhaps, now, you could even make out the rexi- | 


ment froin it.” 

The king conned the letter to some purpose, for 
he soon after gave all requisite particulars to one 
of his officers, with orders that the recruit, when 
found, should be sent back with his discharge to 
the old grandmother and the mountain farm. 
Moreover, before leaving that day he shot the 
JSoina that bad killed cat and poultry, and the gov 
woman gave him threepence-halfpenny for bis 
trouble, besides many thanks and blessings. 

A year later the king passed that way, and was 
again alone. A yoyth and the grandmother were 
at work in their potato patch, and the lad, in great 
astonishment, saluted, crying: 

granny! It is the king 

eturned the grandmother, laugh- 
ing heartily, “it's only the old vagabond 1 gave 
my halfpence to for killing the polecat. It is that 
cacciatore—sportsman, or poacher—that I was 
telling you about. Are you crazy. jad ?"’ for the 
conscript continued to strike his temple with his 
earthy hand. 

Laughing, the king looked across the fence of 
loose stones till the crone began roughly to shake 
her boy by the shoulder, and to call bim bard 
names. Then, in merey, the king volunteered 
an explanation. The graudmotber was a trifle 
abashed for a moment, but when she brought out 
a jug of milk the trio made merry together. 
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Honoring Her Son. 


ERHAPS the first person to believe in the 
P genius of Robert Louis Stevenson was his 

mother. She was devotedly attached to 
bim throughout his life, and realized his value to 
the world long before the world gave him a hear- 
ing. It was her lot to live to mourn his death, 
but she was comforted in her trouble by the 
sympathy of two nations. 


Some time after his death a 
meeting Was held in Edinburgh. For bis notber, 
says the author of “Stevenson's Edinburgh 
Days,” it was a gala day. She started for Music 
Hall not too early, feeling sure of a seat with a 
“reserved ticket’ in ber hand. She had declined 
to sit on the platform, and preferred to be a 
simple unit in the audience. 

The crowd was beyoud expectations. Mrs. 
Stevenson arrived to find every passage blocked, 
and a surging mass at the main cutrance clamor- 
ing for admittance 

She feared that she, with them, would be 
turned aw ut asa forlorn bope she appealed 
toa police 

“It’s nae use, it's fu’,” be said; “reserve seats 
were ta’en an hour ago by folks that bad nae 
tickets, and they would na gang out." 

“I must get in!” cried Mrs. Stevenson, roused 
out of her usual calm. e aright to get in. I 
am Robert Louis Si son's mother.” 

“Aye, you've the best right,” the policeman 
Teplied, and turning to the crowd, he cried: 

“Mak’ way, there. She maun get in, 
Roabert Louis's mither,” 

People who had thought themselves packed 
too tightly to move, somehow packed closer and 
let Mrs. Stevenson squeeze past. 

Breathless, hustled, and for once with her 
mantle and bonnet a little awry, much against 
her will the crowd pushed her ‘to the platform. 
There she hastened to take a back seat, and a 
few minutes later she heard the orator of the day, 
Lord Rosebery, say with an emphasis which the 
audience understvod weil, “His mother Is here.” 


reat memorial 
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Ice-Bound. 


OME of the perils and bitter experiences incl- 
dent to exploration of the frozen northland 
are depicted in “Across the Sub-Arctics of 

Canada.” Ice had for some time been forming, 
while the party was on Hudson Bay, rendering 
it more and more difficult to launch the two 
canoes or to get ashore. Lack of food, added to 
the cold, made the sufferings of the men intense. 
Sull, with hollow cheeks and enfeebled strength, 
we strugeled on, sore tiie making falr progress 
t ttle, until, on October 14th 

‘ame so heay d extended so far out 


order to'cle we had to 





0 out 





ashore, but 





Outside my chamber window 
I hear their prattle gay, 

The little ladies dressed in green 
Are gonsiping to-day— 

Ruatle and nod and whisper— 
And turning every way. 








Rustle and nod and whisper, 
Such tales they tell as these, 
“The robin flirted with the roxe, 
The Iily with the bees; 
We only wait till autumn comes 
To blush upon our trees 


“Oh my!" they say, “Oh fi 
And “Do you think it's tru: 
| O naughty, naughty little leaves, 
To goxxip as you do; 
I wonder that the sun and wind 
Are so attached to you. 
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'Gained in the Begging Business. 
Y way of justifying the “Associated Charl- 
ties.” and other organizations which aim 
to discourage indiscriminate almsgiving, 

the New York Tribune tells of a man who had 

lost both legs, and who, seated ina wicker basket, 
pushed himself along where people would see 
him. Coins came to him in small showers. 


The basket was # part of his business outfit. 
| When off duty, that Is, when not soliciting alms, 
| be wore two Well-made artificial legs and walked 
on crutches. 

One of his most fruitful flelds was Coney Island 
in the season, and having gained the good-will of a 
resident of the place, he us to deposit his legs 
at the man’s house when he weut abroad to touch 
| the hearts and the pursestrings of the pleasure- 
; seekers. One evening, when be returned from 
“work,” he found that the closet in which his legs 
had been placed was locked, and the custodian of 
the key gone for the night. 

” “Stay here 








ver inind,” said his friend. 
overnight, and I'll give you a shake-down.” 

“No, Tinust be ln New York to-night,” he sald, 
“and I’ve got to bave my legs, too!” 

“But why not stay here and save car-fare, and 
Be on time for work in the morning?” bis friend 
asked. 

Neither argument nor persuasion had any influ- 
ence on the man, whose nervousness increased 
perceptiol , aud as his friend was making ready 

break down the door behind which the legs 
were stored, he asked: *‘Why must you be in New 
York to-night, and why do you compel me to force 
this closet door?” 

“Well, the truth 1s,” said the legless man, 
“I bought an apartinent house last week, and 

romised to pay ten thousand dollars on the 

argain to-night, and unless I get away pretty 
soon I’ll get there too late and forfeit the amount 
already aid down.” 

The friend was speechless with amazement, and 
bis astonishment grew when he heard, a few 
weeks later, that the apartment Louse which the 
pest man spoke to him about was the third which 

e had purchased since he went into the begging 
dusiness. 
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Wanted a Part in ‘ Cash.” 

T? § development of the Missouri “zine 

flelds” brought out almost as many curious 

and amusing incidents as follow the dis- 
covery of a new gold region. The Joplin Judes 
tells one—it bas a pathetic side—of a family of 
ten children, orphans, whose estate consisted of 
@ quarter section of rich zine land. 


The syndicate that was develo 
wanted the property. The guardian of the chil- 
dren was a shoemaker in Joplin. He bad been a 
friend of their father, and was working bard to 
keep the estate intact until they should grow up, 
and to educate them meantime, 

After be had refused offers that Increased ten 
thousand dollars at a leap, day after day, he 
became tired, and set a price of two hundred 
thousand dollars, so that the syndicate would 
cease bothering him. 

It happened, 








ing the region 











ver, that that particular 
| property was & hecessity for thein, ey would 

ave given twice as much. So they took bim u 
in a twinkling. The court approved the sale, ane 
the amount was handed over Iu the form of certi- 
fled checks. 

The shoemaker looked at the paper: 
from the banker that they were “good 
said to the agent of the syndicate, “ 
give me part cash?” 

“Why, my man, you have it all in cash." 

“Yes, but I want some of it in—in—" 

“Currency?” 

“Yes. I guess that’s it.” 

“Well, how much do you want?” 

“IT want about fifty cents. IT have been promis- 
ing them children they should have an ice-cream 
soda as soon as I could afford it, and 1 know they 
have been expecting it long enough.” 

And the syndicate bought the soda. 
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The ‘Spite Fence.’’ 
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. tomer, who seemed by his appearance to belong 
to the poorer working-class. 


The customer had purchased ten cents’ worth 
| of rice. The clerk placed the proper weights 
| Upon the beam of the scales, then set a paper bag 
In the scoop. With a small hand-scoop he began 
pouring the rice into the bag, but in duing so. 
allowed part of it to fall into the svale-scoop 
beside the bag. 

When the beam balanced, the clerk Ufted the 
bax from the scoop and tied uP the package, 
leaving more than a tablespoonful of rice in the 
scoop. This had been welghed to the customer, 
but had not been given to him. 

When the customer had gone out, the clerk 
started to pour this remainder back into the 
barrel. But his employer, who bad been watching 
the performance, restrained him. 

y id you forget to put that into the bag?" he 


‘0, sir, not exactly,” replied the clerk; “but a 
ittle gain like this once {n a while amounts to 
something In @ month” 
‘Do you mean to say that you get a profit and 
| take toll also?” 
“Well, yes, sir,” answered the clerk, who 
thought he was making a good showing. 
| “You are taking the first step in a career of 
roguery,”” said lonel B., sternly. “Do you 
know where this customer lives?” 
| ‘Yes,sir, about a mile up town in Boykin’s alley.” 
“Here Is the price of your car fare; wrap this 
rice in & package, take It to the man, and make 
your apologies.’ 
Colonel B. placed a dime in the crestfallen young 
man’s hands, and walked away. 














A Cat’s Private Travelling 
Carriage. 

ATS are not great travellers, as a rule. nor 
are they very much at home in strang- 
hotels, but one of which Christian Work 

tells a story was au exception. 

A lady walked into the coffec-room of a hotel, 
dressed in travelling costume, and carrying a 
cape of plaid cloth, which she hung over the ebair 
next to her, disposing of it with some care. When 
she had ordered breakfast, and was waiting to be 
served, she heard a succession of exclamations: 

“Oh! oh! what a beauty!" 

The lady turned a hasty glance toward the chair 
at ber side. There sat a white Angora cat, 
gracefully viewing the situation. 

“QO Bismarck, you silly cat!” she exclaimed, as 
the head-waiter appeared with a look on his face 

, that boded no to the cat. 
i “I must put him out, madam,” be said, with the 
assurance that belongs to head-waiters. 

But the lady clicked ber fingers, and the cat 
disappeared. Every eye bad been upon him, but 
nobody had seen him go. The waiter looked ou 
the chair and under It, but the cat bad vanished. 

Tt was not until the lady had finished ber break- 
fast, and was leaving the table with her travel 
cloak thrown over her arm, that the mystery of 
the animal's presence was explained, and pussy’s 


head was allowed to peep from a capacious inside 
pocket of the cape. 

“He has travelled in that pocket for hundreds 
of miles, and this {s the first time he has shown 
himself,” sald his mistress. “He will not purr 
for fear of being found. But he is nearing his 
journey’s end now, and is getting tired. ‘his: 
cape ts his exclusive property, and the pocket his 
private travelling carriage.” 











To the Point. 


HEN relations become strained between 
individuals, the last word is apt to bea 


V V pithy one. One of the Important events 


which preceded the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War was the burning of the British schooner Ga» 
pee. The boat had become very obnoxious to the 
people of Newport, as its commander had Insisted 
on boarding every vessel which left or entered the 
harbor. One June night, the boat was captured 
| and burned by a body of patriots commanded by 
| Abraham Whipple. 


| Nothing positive was known of Whipple, but 
. much was suspected, and upon his taking part ln 
i 3 further attack on the British, Capt. Sir James 
Wallace, of his majesty’s ship Rose, in Newport 
harbor, wrote him as follows: 

“Sir: You, Abraham Whipple, on the 10th June, 
burned his majesty’s vessel, the Gaxpee, and 
1 will hang you at the yard-arm. 

“JAMES WALLACE.” 
Whipple always answered his correspondents. 
His reply was brief. 
‘Sir James Wallace: Sir, always cateh a man 
before you hang him. ABRAHAM WHIPPLE.” 
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Without Prejudice. 


PARTY of young men and women were 

A bicycling along a country road. It was 3 

sketching class, and every eye was wide 

open for an artistic subject. Suddenly the whole 

party dismounted with various exclamations of 
delight and surprise. 








Just within the fence on the left grew innumer 
able graceful stalks, each bearing aloft globes of 
pale green that shaded Into gray and purple 

How enchanting!” said a young woman. 





“How decorativ said a young man 

“Just what we are looking for,” said the teacher, 
a full-fledged artist 

A gardener was standing near at hand. 





ried a girl, “what those beau-oo- 







»d the gardener. 
those,” said the girl 

’ said the gardener, with a 
1em’s onions gone to seed.” 





ebuckle 














Hallowe'en. 
Gray November’s coming, 
Brown October’s done, 
Hallowe'en Is right between, 
Just the thine for fun! 
From the darksome cellar 
Bring the apples up, 
Rosy-cheeked or striped and streaked 
Like a tullp’s cup. 
Launceb thein all together, 
Spicy, sour or swect, 
Sailing slow, round they go 
Ina tiny fleet. 
O'er the tub are peeping 
Roguish Bill and Ned, 
Mouth and chin plunge bravely in 
For the apples red. 
Ah, the naughty apples! 
How they bob and slide, 
Just for fun every one 
Slyly slips aside. 
Little dripping faces, 
Laughter ringing clear, 
Merry sights and comic plights, 
Oh, what sport is here! 
Just as brown October 
Sadly takes her leave 
That's the way we always play 
On All Hallow’s eve. 
Eu. T. 
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Robert's Pet Goose. 


“Honk! honk!" cried the 
wild geese as they flew over 
little Robert’s house on their 
way south to spend the winter. 
‘When Robert heard the loud 
“honking” he would run out, 
and looking up to the sky see 
the long line of geese, and wish 
so much that he could havea 
wild goose, that one would alight 
in his yard; but they flew right 
over. 

Not far from Robert’s home 
was a large lake and here the 
wild geese often stopped, and 
many hunters went out and shot 
them. People liked them to eat 
very much. 

One day Robert’s father went 
out to get some of the geese, and 
when he came back he brought 
one live goose that had been hurt 
only a little. 

“See here, Robert, boy, what 
I have brought you,” called his 
father. ‘A fine live wild goose. 
It is hurt so little that I think it 
will live all right, and you can 
have it for your own if you want 
it.”” 

Robert was delighted, and took 
the best of care of his big new 
pet, and soon it was well; and 
after his father clipped its wings 
it was let out in the yard with 
the hens and chickens and ~ 
seemed very well contented. It 
grew very tame, and Robert 
played with it a good deal, and 
the goose would come at his call 
and really seemed to know the 
little boy and be fond of him. 

“Come home with me and see 
my goose,” Kobert would often 
say to his schoolmates, and the 
children were very glad to visit 
the odd pet. 

One fine day early in the 
spring Robert was out playing in the yard and 
his dear goose was walking close by him as 
usual, when a big tlock of wild geese went over, i 
going north this time to build their nests and rear 
their little ones. 1 

Robert was so busy looking up at the flock | 
and trying to count the geese, and listening to | 
their loud honking, that he did not notice that: 
his own dear goose was looking up also, and’ 
suddenly, before he could stop her, she rose | 
quickly in the air, joined the flock of her wild 
relations, and off she went. 

Little Robert stood for a moment too surprised 
to speak or move, but when he found his dear 
pet was really gone, he burst into tears and ran 
crying into the house. 

“O mother,” he cried, “my goose has flown | 
away! She went off with that big flock that 
just flew over. Oh dear, oh dear!” and he cried 
as though his heart would break. 

“Don't ery so,” said his mother. ‘1 ain so 
sorry, dear, but try to think how happy your 
goose is going to be with all the other geese, 
flying, flying alony through the bright blue sky. 
Perhaps she was lonely with you.’ 

“I am afraid somebody will shoot her,” sobbed 
Robert. 

“We will hope they will not,” said his mother, 
trying to comfort him. 

“Well, now, who would have thought of it?” | 
said Robert’s father when he came home at night 


‘ But dan’t ery any more, my boy; perhaps I can 
j get you another goose next fall. I will try to, 
anyway.” 

“But it won’t be my own dear goosie,” said 
Robert; “‘and 1 thought she loved me and liked 
to stay with me.” 
| “I guess she loved her own kind of geese best,” 
| said Robert's father, smiling. 








Robert often thought of his goose during the 
| summer, and he and his mother used to talk 
‘about her and wonder what she was doing in her 


‘much of the habits of wild geese. 


“Do you suppose she ever thinks of me?’ | 


| Robert asked his mother. 
“Tam afraid geese cannot do much thinking, | 


think about one who was always so good to her 
and loved her so dearly,” answered his mother. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Dorothy did so wish they could have had a 
trunk, but then the people couldn't have seen it. 
because trunks are always put in a baggage-car. 

It was nearly two o'clock when they reached 
auntie’s house, and Dorothy felt tired and hot 





and hungry. 





| slowly, as she sat down in the big rocker. 


‘  “An’ I don’t, either,” said May, “ ‘less namma 


comes with me!” 


But after dinner they forgot all about being 
‘far-away northern home, for he did not know | tired, as they hunted for eggs in the old barn 


; and fed the pigeons and rabbits. 


month, don’t you ?’’ suggested Dorothy. 


“Yes, we will,” murmured May, giving a 
but if she could, I feel sure she would like to|downy yellow chicken some dough from her 


plump little hand. 


When six o'clock came Dorothy and May sat | 


PLAYING SNAPDRAGON. 


When the geese began again to fly south, 
Robert often watched the flocks and wondered 
if his goose were there, too. And one day—you 
can hardly believe it, but this is a true story i 
Robert’s goose did come back; she flew right | 
into the yard and brought two dear goslings with 
her! 

Oh, how delighted Robert was! And the 
goose seemed to know him, and came right up to 
eat out of his hand just as she used to do. 

“Well, well,’ exclaimed Robert's father, ‘to 
think of that goose’s coming back! I think it 
shows that she loved you pretty well, after all, | 
my son.”" 

The goose never went away again, but she 
and the goslings lived all their lives with Robert 
on the pleasant farm. 

ELIiZabetit ROBINSON. 
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A Visit. 

Dorothy and May were going to make their 
first visit. 

“Can’t we stay a whole month?” pleaded | 
Dorothy, as she kissed mamma good-by at the | 
station. ‘“I should so like to stay a whole big! 
month,” she urged, eagerly. 

Mamma siniled. ‘*We'll see if you want to,” 
was all she said, as she gave them each a kiss, 

Papa carried the big black bag with their 





and the little boy ran to tell him his sad tale. “I | 
suppose I ought to have clipped her wings again. | 


clothes packed snugly inside, and the two tittle 
girls had their very best dolls in their arms. 





| solemnly, “and we're tired visitin'’, an’ 


quietly out on the red settee, holding a meeting. 

“I'm going home with papa,” said May, over 
and over again. 

“An’ you promised to stay a whole year!" 
exclaimed Dorothy, reprvachfully. 

“I’m going home with papa,” repeated May, 
“and he’s going right now.” she declared, as 
papa came out on the front steps. 

She rushed across the lawn as fast as she 
could go, and Dorothy followed behind. 

“We've decided to go home with you,”’ both 
children said, breathlessly, as they took hold of 
papa’s hands. 

“Well, well!’ exclainied papa, laughing; 
“this isn’t a whole month, Dorothy!” 

“It seems ’most a year,” answered Domthy, 


we want to see mamma.” 
And that night mamma tucked her 
two little girls up in their cribs just as 

if they had never been visiting at all. 
MARGARET DANE. 
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To hear a hand-organ was a new 
experience to Beth. On reaching home 
she exclaimed, eagerly, “ mamma, | 
wish you’d get a coffee-mill that would 
play a tune all the time it is grinding!” 

Dorotuy (after eating some choke 
cherries): Oh! they've put my foot tu 
sleep all down my throat! 


“I don't think T like travelling,” she said, 


“I think we'll stay a whole year, ‘stead of a 


Nats to (rack. 


CHARADES. 
L 
With my first my fourth addresses me, third, 
For we've just had my second, you know, 
And whenever there Is 8 falling out, 
My sister accosts me so. 
“Shall we not be friends?” I persuasively ask, 
With a face all wreathed in smiles. 
“If of good behavior yow'll give me a whole,” 
She sald, “for I doubt your wiles.” 
| IL 
| ‘The rain at such a third came down, 
I feared ’twould whole your pretty gown; 
but second first ina sheltered spot, 
| That is what saved you, is it not? 


2. 
THE PLURALS OF LETTERS. 
Each blank Is to be filled with a word sounding 
like a plural form of a letter. 


Boys are prone to —, I know, 
jut treat them kindly; It’s not 


To snub them when their spirits 
low. 
Better, in judicious —, 
Not on cvery fault to —, 
And make a fuss, much better 


Them well, and set at —; 


Then they inight inind their — 
and —. 
They may be —,, I cannot say, 


Or only livel: 


ui of fun; 
Wess fou; per! 
a 


aps, of work than 


Brisk as —— till tasks are done. 
To himself —— every bo; 
To have some fun before he’s 
ol 


if pranks are played you can’t 
enjoy, 
Try to be patient, do not scold. 


3. 
SAINTS. 


Place a saint before an intoxi- 
cating beverage, and make not 
new. 

Before atmosphere, and make 
a means of gaining a higher ele- 


vation. 
(peters skill, and make a begin- 


ning. 

Before the whole, and make a 
station, 

Before inexperienced, and make 
stalks of threshed grain. 

Before @ groove, and make to 
walk with affected dignity. 

Before a kind of fish, and make 
@ variety of iron. 

Before indisposed, and make 
soundless, 

Before a rank, and make to 
disseminate. 

Before a kind of fish, and make 
to wander, 

Before crude minerals, 
make a supply. 

Before a reverential salutation, 
and make a staff. 

Before a lifetiine, and make a 
scaffold. 

Before a slight blow, and make 
a piece of leather. 

efore assistance, and make 

sedate. 

Before a single thing, and make 
a hard substance. 

Before abroad, and make ro- 
bust. 

Before a conjunction, and make 
a small table. 

Before an ancient water-craft, 
and make rigid. 


and 





Answers to Puzzles in Last 
Number. 


1. 1. Rusticate. 2. Reciprocate. 
3. Prognosticate. 4. Vacate. 5. 
Domesticate. 6. Duplicate. 7. 
Masticate. 8. Authenticate. 9. 
uadruplicate. 10. Certificate. 11. 
indicate. dicate. 13. Ad- 
vocate. 14. Abdicate. 15. Dedi- 
cate. 16. Delicate. 17. Educate. 
18. Suffocate. 19. Communicate. 
20. Prevaricate. 21. Hypothecate. 
22, Defaleate. 23. Altercate, 24. 
Medicate. 25. Supplicate. 26. 
| Extricate. 27. Coruscate. 28. Equivocate. 29. 
| Eradicate. 30. Desiceate. 31. Locate, 32. Placate. 
133. Confiscate. 34. Intoxicate. 35. Imprecate. 
36. Implicate. 


2. True ease in writing comes from art, not 
chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 
“Tis not enough no harshness gives offence ; 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 


3. Ambiguous. 
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HE YOUTH’S COM PANION isan Illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 « year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub. 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over cif! t—which is the number 

ven for fistare a gift to the subscribers from 

e publishers. 
scriptions can commence at any time 

during the year. 

Money for Kenewala should be sent by each sub- 
serfler directly to thin office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

jona. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should made in a Post-ofice Money. jer, 
Rank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURKD, 
send the money In a Registered Letter. All post: 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

Sliver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it Is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription (s paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All urrearages must be pald. 

Returning qos" paper will not enable us to dis- 
contioue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to stran; 
torenew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 

wion by the payment of money to 
ould not be made. If subscribers do 
be at their own risk. 


Letters: should be addressed and drafts made payable 
0 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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LEPROSY. 


f/ EPROSY is a disease from which 
this country is in general free, 
although perhaps not so abso- 
lutely free as is commonly 
believed. Physicians who are 
position to know, say that few 
if any of our large cities are 
without their quota of lepers. 
Most of these go about without restraint, the 
malady not being far enough advanced to make 
them conspicuous, and indeed often not being 
recognized as leprosy even by a physician, if they 
chance for any reason to consult one. 

There are two forms of leprosy, Known as the 
tubercular and the anesthetic. In the first of 
these the bacillus attacks the skin and mucous 
membranes chiefly; in the second form the nerves 
are mainly, or at first exclusively, involved. 

The first form is more rapid in its development 
and course, and causes much disfigurement in its 
early stages; the second is of slow progress, and 
at first is almost unrecognizable from the patient’s 
appearance. Later, however, it causes the loss 
of fingers, toes, and other parts, resulting often in 
the most hideous deformities. 

While much has been written of late about the 
spread of leprosy, and many alarmists predict 
the most direful results in this direction from our 
recent territorial acquisitions in Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands, there is really 
no cause for apprehension. 

The disease is due to the action of a special 
bacillus, and is therefore spread by contagion; 
yet this contagion is very weak, and a bealthy 
person might pass his whole life in the same 
house with a leper and never contract the disease. 
The danger of contracting leprosy, even in coun- 
tries where it is more or less prevalent, is there- 
fore very slight, unless one is thrown into intimate 
relations with a sufferer, especially with one who 
bas reached the ulcerative stage of the disease. 

The treatment of leprosy is very unsatisfactory. 
From time to time reports are published of 
remarkable cures effected by some remedy, but, 
just as in the case of the repeatedly proclaimed 
“consumption cures,” investigation soon shows 
the reports to be unfounded or exaggerated. 

Cleanliness and proper living are the best 
measures yet kuown for the treatment of the 
disease, as well as for its prevention in the case 
of those who may be exposed to its feeble con- 
tagion. 
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“MR.” IN THE ARMY. 


Every act of an army officer, with reference to 
other army officers or to soldiers, is regulated by 
inflexible military law or by equally inflexible 
custom; and many of the young men who have 
recently entered the army from the militia or 
from civil life have found this out to their 
humiliation. 

A story published by an exchange, tells how a 
young first Heutenant of volunteers was intro- 
duced by an army officer to a certain major. The 
lieutenant happened to be in citizen's dress, 
which all officers habitually wear when they are 
not on duty. The introduction was in this wise: 

“Major Blank, allow me to introduce Mr. 
Smith; Mr. Smith, Major Blank.” 

The conversation ran on for a little while about 
various matters, and the major went away 
without suspecting that the young man who had 
been introduced to him was in the military 














” said Mr. Smith to his friend, “I think 
you ht have let him know that I am an 
office 

“Impossible, you know,” said the other. “In 
the army every man is a ‘mister’ until he is a 
captain.’ 

This is true, but only as far as the officer's 
relations with other officers and with civili of 
his own social rank are concerned. The enlisted 
tnan—that Is to , every soldier below the grade 
of lleutenant, beginning with the sergeant- y 
of the regiment and going down to the priva' 
must address this same lieutenant as “Lieutenant 
Smith ;” and when an officer speaks to an enlisted 
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man of him, he must also say “Lieutenant Smith.” 
If the colonel or any other officer of thé regimental 
staff has a message for a lieutenant, he calls an 
orderly and says to him: 

“My compliments to Lieutenant Smith, and tell 
him that I would like to have him—” so and so. 

An officer in speaking to a civillan who is 
employed by the military, or who is a servant or 
supposed to be of inferior ‘social grade,” also 
employs the Heutenant’s military title. To 
address a lieutenant as “Lieutenant Smith” is, 
therefore, to imply that one’s own social rank is 
inferior. There is nothing that a lieutenant in 
the army dislikes more than to have people other 
than enlisted men address him as “Licutenant.” 

These small matters often appear absurd to 


them important in the army. 


A FAITHFUL HORSE. 


Instances of the self-devotion of animals in the 
service of their masters are not uncommon, but 
they generally have to do with some sudden, 
instinctive deed of courage. Passive faithfulness 
unto death, among beasts as among men, is the 
rarest form of self-sacrifice. The story of the 
horse of a certain police sergeant in the North- 
west illustrates the courage of animals in its 
noblest form. 


Sergeant Parker, a member of the Canadian 
mounted police, waited a day or two after the 
departure of bis men, in order to receive some 
orerament despatches, of which he was to be 

he bearer. It was winter on the prairie, and 
every trail was hidden beneath the snow, but as 
soon as he secured the papers, be pushed on 
alone hoping to rejoin his company by a forced 
march. y nightfall he had lost all sense of 
direction, and when he resumed his journey next 
day, he felt that his search was hopeless. 

Still the despatches were important, and he 
had been trusted with them. For six days he 
wandered about, starving and frost-bitten. Then 
mnow-Dinaness came upon him, and he lay down 
to die. 

His faithful horse did not desert him, but stood 
like a sentinel at its master’s feet. Fora day and 
a night it stood there, and on the morning of the 
second day of its wateh a mail-carrier saw the 
motionless figure. He approached and discovered 
Sergeant Parker. > 

It was nearly a fortnight before the rescued 
sergeant regained consciousness. His first ques- 
tion was after his horse. The emaciated beast 
was brought into the tent where its master lay, 
and at once it began to lick his face. 

Two days later the horse was dead. 


A PLACE TO LEAVE. 


The Mexican Indian dislikes nothing so much 
as unnecessary labor. He is disposed to take 
life as he finds it, and seldom does anything to 
better his position in the world. His knowledge 
is as rudimentary as his ambition. A corre- 
spondent of Forest and Stream recently took a 
hunting trip with several of his friends In the 
Sierra of Pueblo. One afternoon he stopped at 
the door of an Indian hut to inquire his way of a 
woman and a little girl who stood within. The 
following conversation ensued: 

“Good morning, sefiora.”” 

“A very good morning, at your orders, sefior.” 
his is fhe road to Zacapoaxtla, is it not?” 

‘ou are quite right, sefor.”” 

And is it very far?’ 

‘On the contrary, it is a very little way.” 

thousand thanks for your kindness, sefiora.” 

4 here is nothing for which to offer them, 


the little girl sick, sefiora?” 

he is a little sick, sefior.” 

Vhat is the matter with her, sefiora?” 
‘She has the smallpox, sefior.” 

‘Ah, good day, sefiora.” 




















SOLDIERS ON SKATES. 


The Norwegian army has organized aecorps of 
infantry which can cover a distance of eighty 
miles in a day’s mareh. This extraordinary 
record, which equals the performances of the 
best trained cavalry in Europe, is only possible 
because every man in the corps is a highly skilful 
skater, and when in marching trim is provided 
with a specially constructed pair of skates. 


The corps can be mancuvred with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. The heels of the skates are so 
shaped as to enable the men to spin round as if 
ou a pivot, at the word of command. As a matter 
of fact they can perform the “right about face” 
far more quickly than any crack regiment of 
infantry. 

The evolutions of the corps are naturally con- 
fined to the great flords which indent the coast of 
Norway, and which, during the long winter 
season, are frozen solidly over. For patrol and 
scout duty these soldier skaters will be of the 
greatest service. The men are the pick of a 
skating nation, and their commander was once 
the champion skater of his country. 


UP-COUNTRY. 


People who have the good sense to live in the 
| country overnight and the good fortune to catch 
trains back to the city in the morning will appre- 
ciate the philosophic remark of the conductor of 
| a certain Western “local.” 

There was but one train running on the branch, 
e Was conseguently of the “up and 
back” order. A number of people bound for the 
southern terininus of the road happened one day 
te a small station half-way w st as the 
used on its northern trip. The conductor 
looked them 0 

“All goin’ down to L—?” he inquired. 

vellers replied that they trusted to do so 





















i id the conductor, “you'd better all 
get on how, and then mebbe we can skip this 
station on the way back.” 





ALL HANDS WANTED. 

A novel poster was seen by a recent sojourner 
in Nova Scotia. It was printed on rough paper 
with red paint, in a childish hand, and was tacked 
to a telegraph pole in a conspicuous position. 

There will be oncert and fair in Mrs. Parson’s 
sitting-room to-day, July twenty, at two o'clock 
sharp. Admission—Adults, five cents; children. 
two cents; babies, (wo for a cent 











civilians, but long and rigid custom has made | 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Clevel 


COMPANION. 


OCTOBER 26, 1898. 


0c, App. sheets. 
SRS 


12 8 Ho. 


Lists free. 


aiff, Stamp: chins < 


Electric Carriage Lights, 
$15 Telephones, complete, 
Telegraph Outfits, 
$8 Medical Batteries, 
Battery Table Lamps, 
Electric Railways, 
Electric Necktie Lights, 
Miniature Electric Lamps, 
Agents Wanted. Send for New Catalogue 











AWARD © 
WORLDS FAIR 
EYsBERRY 


SPRINGFIELD, 
— MASS, 


LOGUE FREE | 


Headquarters for Electric Novelties, Supplies, Books. 


ou STAMME 


YOU 
Write at once for our new 200-page 
book, The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
‘The largest and most instruc- 
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for persons who stammer. 

The Lewis School for Stammerers, 
42 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich. 


xclusively 


,@ monthly paper 
Address 





Geo, Andrew Lewis. 
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Cutter’s Pure Silks } 


Can now be obtained only from our New York 
store. Every thread of Cutter silk is pure silk, 

nd each poun ins sixteen ounces of pure 
fiber, not dye stuffs 


as in bargain-counter sill 
that ‘rot, tear, and lose their appearance in 
short tinie. For dresses, skirts, facings, linin 
ete., they are recognized as the best, most di 
ablé and most economical silks obtainable. They 
are 2 inches wide in Taffeta, Gros Grain, Peau 
de Sole and Satin. Send for samples, booklet 
and full information, Free. 

HN D. CUTTER & CO., 

No. 1 Union Square. New York City, N. Y. 


SEWING SILK. 


‘or a generation it has been acknowl 
John D. Cutter made the best Sewinw , 
70 Mr. Cutter took a financial partner, 
rears the firm was Salter & Cutter. In 
ter died and was buried. 
successor was and is John D. Cutter, and the 
Cutter Spool Silk still survives in spite of many 
Ymitations. Each spool of the GENUINE 
a paper Trapper: printed “My Little Spool.” If 
your dealer does not supply it write to us. 


A GREAT LITTLE PAPER 

The Great Round World is a little weekly con- 
taining, in condensed form, all the news of the world, 
No fiction, no crimes, no sensations—just the facts as 
to current events that making history. It 1s 
written in simple, plain language that any child can 
understand, and ‘is equally interesting to old and 
young. It enables busy people to keep up with the 
times, and offers the only means of keeping the youn| 
informed without bringing them into contact with 
sensationalism. Only $1.50 a year. If more con- 
venient, send $1.00 for eight months or $2.00 for six- 

imple copy, § cents. 

THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO, £50 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Stockings 


Are worn inside the regular 
stocking, out of sight. The fear 
that Elastic Stockings would 
show keeps thousands of wo- 
men who suffer with 


Varicose Veins 


from wearing them. 
Idle fear! No one knows 
you have them onand the | 
comfort and support they | 
give are inestimable. 
Always relieveand in 
thousands of c. per- 
manently cure Vari 
e Veins, Weak Ankles, 
Lame Joints, ete. Made 
in our own factory to your 
measureat halfusaal prices, 


Send for prices and self- 
measuring directions. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 


Sizty Years of Good-will fy 


We wonder how often you have bought | 
a cough medicine only to find it worse 
than worthless for you. You have knocked 
at every door whack had a promise of cure 
written on it, only to find it opened by 
some useless thing which wouldn’t quite 
do its work. 

When a cough medicine is good it’s 
worth ten times its price; when it won’t 
quite do its work it is worse than bad. 
You get no better; while it’s trying to 
cure you the cough goes deeper and deeper 
into your chest. 

e enjoy advertising Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral because we believe that eve 
bottle sold brings comfort and health 
and happiness to some sufferer from 
bronchitis, asthma, croup, cough, and 
even consumption. There is no better 
medicine on earth for all throat and 


lung troubles. \ 
Lung Trouble 


“Thad a severe attack of the grippe which left me with a bad lung trouble. 
I was unable to do my work for a year. I then began to take Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, and it cured me very promptly. All my friends said I had con- 
sumption,” A. K. RaNDLEs, policeman, Nokomis, IIL, August 3, 1899. 


Throat Comfort 


“T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for affections of the throat-and lungs 
for over forty years, and I have never known it to fail in giving relief. Among 
my friends and members of my family I have yet to know the first instance 
that it has not helped. It is one of the great blessings of the age.” 

Mrs, N. Emerson, Elizabeth, N. J., April 21, 1899. 
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‘Three sizes; $1.00 size, cheapest in the long run: 5oc. size, just the thing for 
a cold that “hangs on”; 26. size, for an ordinary, mean, disagreeable cold. 
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IMPORTANT = 


Wuy WE Orrer Premiums. Because our experience of forty years 
has shown us that the most successful method for introducing THE 
YouTH’s COMPANION into new families is through the agency of the 
Companion subscribers themselves. Therefore, the articles described in 
this List are offered to our subscribers in payment for the time they 
spend in securing new subscriptions i families where the Companion is 















not already taken. 


1. Premiums are Given to Subscribers Only, that is, to those persons 
who receive ‘THE COMPANION each week direct from this office. Those who buy 
THE COMPANION of a newsdealer are not considered subscribers. 


2. A Premium Cannot be Given to any one for sending his own sub- 
scription, or that of any member of his own household, since neither time nor 
effort is required to secure such a subscription; but as soon as one has become a 
subscriber himself he can receive a Premium for every other new subscription he 
may send us under the Conditions presented on this page. 


3. Premiums Cannot be Given to newsdealers, publishers and club agents; 
nor to persons who secure new subscriptions by their aid; nor for subscriptions to 
reading rooms, schools, reformatories and other public institutions. 


44. A Premium Cannot be Given for less than a year’s subscription, nor 
for the renewal or transfer of a subscription. A 


S. If One Member of a Household has received THE CoMPANton this 
year, and it is to be sent next year in the name of another member of the same house- 
hold, this is simply a Transfer, and does not increase the number of our subscribers. 
No Premium can be allowed in such cases. 


6G. A Subscription Cannot be Considered New unless it actually increases 
the number of our subscribers, and introduces THE COMPANION to a household 
where it has not been received during the past year. We cannot allow a Premium 
for a subscription which practically takes the place of an old one, although the name 
and address may be new. 


7. When Soliciting Subscriptions for the Companion, in competition 
for Premiums and Gifts, the inducements offered by the solicitor must be solely the 
merits of The Companion. No part of the subscription price can be paid by the 
Companion worker, nor shall a Premium or other consideration be offered by the one 
soliciting. The Premiums granted to our workers are liberal payment for obtain- 
ing new subscriptions, and we must insist that all our conditions in securing the 
same be observed. 





AA. In All Correspondence With The Companion, be sure to give the 
name on the margin or wrapper of your paper, also the post-office at which the 
paper is received. 


BB. If One Member of a Household is a subscriber to THE YOUTH’S 
CoMPANION any member of that same household may work for Premiums, but when 
such a worker writes us, the name printed on the margin or wrapper of the paper 
coming to the household must always be given. 


C. Suggestions for New Premiums. We shall be pleased to receive 
from subscribers suggestions as to Premiums for which they wish to work at any 
future time. Please make such suggestions on a separate sheet of paper. 


ID. Delays in Transportation. Ifthe Premiums you have ordered are not 
received as soon as expected, do not feel unduly anxious, nor write to us at once. 
Always allow a reasonable length of time for delays. The goods may have been 
sent by express. Please inquire, therefore, at both the express office and post-office 
before writing us. 


FE. When You Send Money in payment for a subscription please state 
whether it is to pay for a New Subscription, or for a Renewal of a Subscription or 
for a Transfer from one member of the family to another member. 


I. When Premiums are Forwarded by Freight we require 25 cents 
to cover teamster’s charge for carting the goods to depot. 


G. Responsibility for Lost Packages. While we use every precaution 
to insure the delivery of goods sent by mail, we are not responsible for the loss of 
goods so sent. We can, however, by means of a system at our command, 
guarantee the arrival of goods when Five Cents are enclosed for this purpose. 
Both premiums and purchases can be insured. 


Hi. Offers in Previous Lists Cancelled. All offers made in Premium 
Lists of previous dates to this for 1899 are cancelled. Please order only from this 
and from succeeding Lists that may be hereafter given in 1900. 





How to Send Money. 


There are four ways in which money can be sent by mail at our risk—by Post- 
Office Money-Order, Express Money-Order, or a Bank Check or Draft ; and, when 
none of these can be procured, by Registered Letter. If you send money by mail 
in any other way it must be at your risk. It is unsafe to send bank bills, United 
States notes, silver coin or postage stamps, unless registered. 

Stamps cannot be received in payment for subscriptions. The law requires the 
sender to place a 2-cent Revenue Stamp on all bank checks or drafts. The 
expense of sending money must be borne by the person sending the same. We 
cannot pay postmasters or news agents a commission for sending your money. 


Gift Subscriptions. 


When the person who pays for a subscription is not of the same household as 
the one to whom the paper is to be sent, as is frequently the case with Gift Subscrip- 
tions, always be sure to give us the full name and address of the one who pays for 
the paper as well as of the one who is to receive it. See also Section 4, page 530. 

This enables us to keep a complete list of our actual patrons, and to make proper 
acknowledgment to those through whose kindness the subscriptions are sent. 
If you give us this information with new subscriptions which are Gifts, you 
will be entitled to Premiums and extra Gifts for these the same as for other 
new subscriptions. 





“Extra” Money. 


The ‘‘ Extra’? Money called for in our offers of 
most Premiums represents the cost (to us) of the 
article over the amount we can allow as a Premium; 
it includes also the expense of packing and the postage. 
The full amount of ‘* Extra ’’ Money must accompany 
every order for such Premiums. 


Remitting “Extra” Money. 
When you purchase your Money-Order be sure to 
include the ‘‘ Extra’? Money in the amount of the 
Money-Order, and thus avoid sending stamps. 


No Premium on Renewals. 


Sending money for the Renewal of a subscription 
does not entitle a person to a Premium from this List, 
nor to credit in the Gift Contest. 


Ordering Premiums. 


x. Send us your New Subscriptions and the 
payment for each as you get them. 


2. The Premium on each New Subscription 
may be ordered when the subscription is sent us, or 
the selection of Premiums may be deferred until your 
list of new subscriptions is complete. 


3. Methods of Sending Goods. We ordinarily 
send goods in one of the following ways: (1) by mail; 
(2) by express, charges prepaid: or (3) by express, 
charges to be paid at destination. In the case of each 
order we choose the method that seems best and 
cheapest. Any money left over, after we have sent 
the goods, is refunded, or is applied on your subscrip- 
tion, or is otherwise used, as the person ordering may 
direct. 





Imperative. 


If you send us a subscription which, upon investi- 
gation, proves to be that of an old subscriber, or is a 
transfer of the paper from one member of the family 
to another member, the Premium cannot be granted 
until a new subscription with $1.75 has been sent us. 


Subscription Notices. 


The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Any increase in the number of 
pages is a gift from the publishers. 

The Subscription Price of THE YouTH’s Com- 
PANION to all points in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Foreign Postage. The postage to all other coun- 
tries is $1.00 a year, making the Subscription Price 
$2.75 when the paper is sent abroad. 


Letters should be Addressed and Drafts made Payable to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No Premiums given for Renewal Subscriptions. 


OUR GIFT WATCHES. 


This year THE YOUTH’S COMPANION offers a gift of either a Waltham or Elgin Watch 
to each of its subscribers who sends us six new subscriptions between October 26, 1899, and 


July 1, 1900. One of these Watches, either ladies’ or gentlemen’s style, will be given as a token of 
our good-will, IN ADDITION to the regular premium offered for each of the six new subscriptions. 
When ordering state whether you wish an Elgin or Waltham movement. Also give your first and 


second choice for style of case. 


THE WATCHES that we offer this year are 
made by the American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass., and the Elgin National Watch 
Company of Elgin, Ill. The workmanship and 
time-keeping qualities of these Watches are well 
known, and their reputation firmly established. 

The movements are full nickeled, stem-winding 
and stem-setting, and have seven jewels, compensating 
balance and Breguet hair-spring. The cases are gold- 
filled, substantially made and neatly engraved. 


‘THE EXTRA PRESENTS (see Offer next page ) 
will be given in addition to the Gift selected for each 
list of six new subscriptions, and also in addition to the 
premium selected for each new subscription. 


CONDITIONS FOR OUR GIFTS. Any sub- 
scriber is entitled to a one-subscription premium (of 
his own selection from this Premium List) for each 
new subscription he may send us according to our rules. 


15 cents extra for postage and registration fee if sent by mail. 


IN ADDITION, any subscriber sending us six new 
subscriptions, in all, between October 26, 1899, and 
July 1, 1900, will be given a choice of the Quadruple 
Silver-Plated Tea Service, offered on page 559, or any 
one of the Gift Watches described on this page, or he 
may select the Automatic Ejecting Single Gun, or the 
Stevens Rifle, “Favorite” model, described on page 547, 
or the beautiful Solitaire Opal Ring, described on 
page 567. Transportation charges on Gifts and Extra 
Presents must be paid by the person ordering them. 


IMPORTANT TO CONTESTANTS FOR GIFTS. 


4, The six new subscriptions required may be sent one or more at a 
time, whichever is found the more convenient way. 


2. As soon as a subscriber has become entitled to a Gift, he should 
select and order the same, together with any premiums that | 


may be due. 


3. Whenever premiums are ordered calling for a certain amount of 5. 
“extra’’ money, that amount of money should be enclosed, whether 
the premiums are ordered separately or with a Gift. 


4, A new subscription, secured from a person who pays for the paper but 
who orders it sent to another of a different household, will count 
toward our Gift Offers, provided the address of the one who says for 
the Companion, as well as that of the one who receives it, is sent us. 
No part of the subscription price shall be paid by the worker. 


We cannot allow a Gift, on any terms, for less than six new subscriptions. 


6. Positively no new subscription sent us before October 26, 1899, or 
after July 1, 1900, can be counted in the Gift Contest. 
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Make Up Your Mind to Win. 


Alt bright Companion boys and girls can own a 
beautiful Waltham or Elgin Watch @f ¢hey really 
want one. It is to reward you for persevering that we 








give you the Gold-Filled Watch. The six premiums 
you will receive for securing six new subscribers will 
alone pay you handsomely for your work. The Watch 
is absolutely a gift from THE Youtn’s COMPANION 
as a reward for perseverance. — 


Energy and Perseverance. 


Remember that your success in securing new sub- 
scribers for THE Youtu’s Companion will lie in your 
energy and perseverance. You must not be discouraged 
by any rebuffs. You may make a dozen applications 
and fail in all of them. But you must persevere. This, 
with what experience will teach you as to the best way 
to approach people, will insure you success. 


Flow We Can Help You.... 


HEN YOU WISH TO INTEREST people in Tre Youru’s Compantox, and thus induce them to subscribe for 

it — First, get them to read it. By so doing they will better appreciate its character and will more readily sub- 

scribe for it. One of the best conditions of success in getting new subscribers to THe Youti’s Companton is to send 
us the names and addresses of several good families who do not now take THe Yourn’s Companion, and who you think 
ought to read it. On receipt of this list of names we will mail to each specimen copies of Tue Comraxiox. Besides 
we will send you free a Candasser's Outfit, which will be helpful to you. The Outfit will contain THe Compaston Red 
Book. Experience has proved that those receiving sample copies of THe Youru’s Compantox become interested in the 
paper, so that when you call later to obtain their subscription you will be kindly received, and in many cases successful. 





Have Received Thanks. 


aA EPEMED a aur eae hese rere ererReEs mer ahEe MaEsErEe ns eAemE rE onE rere rere EES in Eight Calls. 


Our Calendar. 


Mrs. Miller Jones, Village Green, Va.; ‘* Ehave 
received many thanks from friends for introduc- 
ing THE Youti’s COMPANION into their homes." 


Earl RK. Carner, Barkeyville, Pennsylvania: 
“1 prepared a list of twelve names, and after 
having called on eight of the persons found that 





Okerade Subacribere my club was complete. In securing these sub- 
EB aoe i In soliciting for new subscriptions our Calendar for scribers [simply tried to show the paper in it 
Mrs. S. J. Tuck, Gloucester, Mass. : ‘¢ 1 began 1900 will be Jingly helpful. Many people to peally is0° 


to take THR Companion in 1859. Since then I 


whom you may show it will gi heir subscri; 
have obtained more than 300 subscribers for it.” You may, show: tt will: give: you ther, subecrip” 


tions promptly in order to possess the Calendar at once. 

The Calendar has three charming pictures repro- 
duced in twelve colors from original paintings specially 
secured for us. Each group is enclosed in a border of 
embossed gold and together forming an ornamental 
screen 28 inches long and 934 inches high. It is 
published exclusively by The Companion and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. If issued in small editions it 
could not be sold for less than $1.00. 


Free If You Promptly Renew. 


The Calendar will be given to all subscriters who 
promptly renew their subscription with payment in 
full, on or before the close of their subscription year. 
It will also be given to all new subscribers. It is 
offered for sale for 50 cents. 


Canvassed Evenings. 

Amy Genevieve Moore, Hills Grove, Rhode 
Island: ‘*1 have to work days, so did my can- 
vassing evenings. I am more than pleased with 
all of the premiums, especially the watch. I carry 
it all the time. It keeps fine time. ’’ 


Canvassed on His Wheel. 
Harman Cotterman, Young America, Indiana: 
** T started out in the morning, on my wheel, and 
at 3 o'clock I was at home again, having ridden 
18'3 miles, and secured five subscribers. '” 





The Canvasser’s Outfit. 


We have made a Canvasser’s Outfit for 
your help in obtaining new subscriptions. 
We will send it to you FREE if you ask 


It Will Help You. 


Send us your list of selected families who 
do not take The Companion, as soon as 
you can after you receive this paper. Call 
on them promptly after they have received 
the sample copies, and secure their sub- 
scriptions before they have time to subscribe 
through some other person. 


for it. It will be a great aid to you when 
soliciting. Don’t forget to send us the 
names of people who do not now take 
the Youth’s Companion. 


AUP ee ErR re ee er ere oe ee tere HERE pe emMErD PE EMErE UTE MEME HREM Ee te tEeD, 
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"TE your friends that if they subscribe for THE Companton now, we will give them free a copy of Time Youti's 
Comvanion Calendar for tg00. If possible. show your friends the Calendar if you have one. Subscribers who 
have not already received the Calendar for 1g00 will have one sent them promptly if they rexew their subscriptions, 
with payment in full, on or before the close of their subscription year. 
Remember also to say that whoever subscribes now for Tue Companion, will receive THe Companion free to 
January 1, 1900, and a whole year from that date. When soliciting say that Tire Companion comes 52 times each year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMP. AN ION . No Premiums given for Transfer Subscriptions. 








This year we offer Two Hundred Extra Presents to the two hundred subscribers who send us the 
largest numbers of new subscriptions between October 26, 1899, and July 1, 1900. These Extra Presents 
will be given in addition to a Premium for each new subscription, and also in addition to the Gold-Filled 
Watches and other Gifts which we offer for each list of six new subscriptions. 







EXPLANATION OF OUR EXTRA PRESENT OFFER.—The subscriber who between the above 
dates sends us the largest list of new subscriptions will be given a choice of any one of the three Extra Presents 
offered in Class 1... The subscriber who sends us the next to the largest list will be given a choice of any one of 
the three Extra Presents offered in Class 2, and so on until the tenth Extra Present has been selected. The 
senders of the 50 lists next in order of size will each be given a choice of any one of the Extra Presents offered in 







Class 11, and the senders of the 140 still smaller lists will each be given a choice of any one of the Extra Presents 





offered in Class 12. Transportation charges on all Extra Presents sent by freight or express paid by receiver. 





























CLASS 1. CLASS 9. 
The ‘ Locomobile'' Horseless Carriage, é Y $600.00 Three-Burner Gasoline Stove, with Step and Russia ONee $15.00 
Raymond & Whitcomb’s Tour to the Paris Exposition, . 500.00 Morris Reclining Chair, Quartered Oak, : 15.00 
Gere's Mahogany Trimmed, 18-Foot Gasoline Launch, 500.00 Combination Writing Desk and Book Case, ‘ . 15.00 
CLASS 2. CLASS 10. 
The Edison Concert Phonograph and Record Outie . 250.00 Music Cabinet, Mahogany Finish, Plate Mirror Door, + 12.00 
Ladies’ Sealskin Coat, P cs 250.00 Smith & Wesson New Safety Revolver, 5 e 12.00 
Bighteen-Foot Sailboat, Pull Cat- -Rigged, F , . 250.00 Fancy Parlor Rocker, Upholstered Seat and Back, ‘ 12.00 
CLASS 3 Dog or Goat Sulk th eats aaaek 10.00 
Fen eed cence. Rorees “with Saddletand Bridles. 9 48000 maahaniin, with Roswood Ribs and beetber Case, “. "20.00 
istey or Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organ, : - 150.00 
The Waverley Pneumatic Road Wagon, Ball Bearin, 150.00 Beautita): Amethyst Ring: fi rs ‘ 7 7 20.00) 
8 Bs i Boys’ Fire-Patrol Wagon, . ‘ , / f " 10.00 
CLASS 4. Single Barrel Shotgun, . * 10.00 
Opal, Ruby or Emerald Ring, with Diamond Cluster, . 100.00 Guitar, Mahogany Sides and Rosewood Fingerboard, 3 10.00 
Remington Standard Typewriter, No. 6, with Cover, . 100.00 Ladies’ Writing Desk, . . 10.00 
Shetland Pony, with Cart and Harness, . : 4 . 100.00 One Dozen Heavy Solid Silver Tea ‘Spoons, Engraved, 10.00 
3 ‘Webster's International Dictionary, . d 10.00 
CLASS 5. Decorated China Parlor Clock, Best Movement, : 10.00 
Chainless Bicycle (Choice of Manufacture), 7 is 75.00 Gentlemen's Solid Gold Cuff Links, Scarf Pin and Seal ‘Ring, 10.00 
Diamond Ring, Belcher or Tiffany Setting, * " + 75.00 Quackenbush Safety Cartridge Rifle, . 10.00 
Waltham or Elgin Solid Gold Watch, . . ‘. ‘ 75.00 Spalding Foot Ball, with Jacket and Best Moleskin Pants, 10.00 
CLASS 6. CLASS 12. 
Olympia Music Box, with Selected Music Disks, 50.00 oor ‘ roveers Ferree Racing Skates, . : s eon 
Fourteen-Foot Rowboat with Rudder, Cushions and Fittings, 50.00 autifal Pearl or Turquoise, Hing, 3 A 
Chain Bicycle (Choice of Manufacture) 50.00 Pine Silk Umbrella, Sterling Mounted, : 4 3 5.00 
oo - Dress-Suit Travelling Case, Leather, Brass Lock, 5.00 
CLASS 7. Trout or Bass Fly Rod, with Reel and Oiled Silk Line, | rr 5.00 
Winchester Repeating Shotgun or Rifle, ‘‘Take-Down" Model, 25.00 Pair Irish Point Lace Curtains, . : 5.00 
Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle (Choice of Manufacture), ; . 25,00 Dressed Doll, with Wardrobe, Trunk and Carriage, . - 5.00 
Pair Blectric Telephones and Outfits, . % i ? 25.00 Two-Seated Buckboard Coaster, . : 5.00 
Gentlemen's Solid Gold Initial Ring, : : a < 5.00 
CLASS 8. Autoharp, No. 2%, : 5.00 
Cycle Poco Folding Camera4x5, . " , é a 20.00 Graphophone Talking Machine and Two Records, rf $ 5.00 
Marten Boa and Muff, 5 ie ‘ 20.00 Gentlemen's House Coat, : . 2 : : ° 5.00 
Fur Coat, for Gentlemen, Custom Made, * : ‘ a 20.00 Premo Vee Camera. 4 x 5, Y if is . . : 5.00 







Descriptive Catalogue of the abobe Extra Presents sent upon application. 
« Perry Mason & ComPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BosTON, Mass. 
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No Premiums give? for one’s own Subscription. 
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ADVENTURE 42 TRAVEL. 


Henty Library of Adventure. 


No English writer of stories for boys is 
= 2 5 more popular than George Alfred Henty. 
Pam ce ita f His sympathy with boys And earnest desire 
Bama  e| es 


|RGINI 


in all he writes. [lis stories are invariably 
instructive and entertaining. He takes some 
striking historical fact, and upon this as a 
central point constructs a story in which the 


Mee 


incidents and characters. 


AMONG THE MALAY PIRATES. 
BY SHEER PLUCK. 
JACK ARCHER. 
THE YOUNG MIDSHIPMAN. 
STURDY AND STRONG. 
THE CORNET OF HORSE. 
THE YOUNG COLONISTS. 
UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. 
WITH CLIVE IN INDIA. 
WITH LEE IN VIRGINIA. 
WITH WOLFE IN CANADA. 
TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG. 
BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. 
THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE. 
THE BOY KNIGHT. 
THE LION OF 8T. MARK. 
THE REIGN OF TERROR. 
THE YOUNG BUGLERS. 





Any three of the above volumes given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and : 


35 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page sap. Price 40 cents per volume, post-paid. 


to inspire them with noble aims are apparent | 


truth of history is blended with fictitious ; 


Paul Du Chaillu Books. 


These are the works of this great 
, African explorer, hunter, naturalist, 
author and lecturer. Marvellous have 
been some of Du Chaillu’s adventures 
among the gorillas other wild 
animals of equatorial Africa. Until 
now these books have been expensive. 
The Harpers have, however, just issued 
an addition at a reasonable price. We 
i here offer the following: Stories of 
|the Gorilla Country, Lost in the 
| Jungle, The Country of the Dwarfs, 
| Wild Life Under the Equator, My 
‘Apingi Kingdom. All handsomely 
bound and illustrated. 


and 


Any one volume given for one new 
, Subscription, postage 10 cents extra. 
Price $1.00 per volume, post-paid. 





Our New Way ‘Round the 
World, by CHARLES CARLETON Cor- 
tin.  Carleton’s success in popular- 
izing history for young readers is well 
Board covers; illustrated. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 10 ceats extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 





known, 
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The Life of Kit Carson. 


By Annorr. Kit Carson was the ideal American pioneer, 
and the story of his life finds admirers among the youths of this 
land. The cut gives 
you a look at one of 
the adventures of this 
brave man. 

His daring deeds in 
the West among the 
Indians and_ pioneers 
are well told by the 
author. The book is ' 
illustrated by full-page 
engravings, and con- 
tains 350 pages. 

Uniform with Kit Carson we offer the following interest- 
ing Books: David Crockett, Paul Jones, Daniel Boone, 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Captain Kidd, 
Miles Standish, De Soto, La Salle. | 

Any one of the above Books given to Companion subscribers 1 


for one new subscription and ro cents extra, postage included. 
Price go cents per volume, postage ro cents extra. 





| writer. 


Phoenix Library. 





The Great K. & A. Train Robbery, by Paul L. Ford. 
An intensely exciting and interesting story by this popula | 


Cloth bound, 200 pages. The Stories of Three 


3 Vols. Cattle-Ranch to College. 


This is a true story of a boy's life in 
the far West ten years ago. Living 
in a frontier town of Dakota, John 
Worth passes through a variety of 
exciting experiences: fighting Indians, 
hunting, mining, sheep-herding, 
“*bronco-busting,’’ cattle-ranching and 
chasing down desperadoes. The story 
gives an interesting and instructive pic- 
ture of present day life in the West. 
‘he incidents related actually happened 
to the original” of the hero, who is 
now a college man, and who has told 
all the details to the author, Size 
534 x84; about 300 pages; illustrated. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 40 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 
529. Price $1.25, post-paid. 

see 


The Companion Library. 3 Vols. 


We Win, by H. E. Hampien. Mr. Hamblen’s railroad 
stories are about as characteristic and American as anything in 
the world of books. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 40 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


| Burglars; The Great War Syndicate, both by Frank k. 
Stockton. Few writers approach Stockton in humor. These 
{wo stories are among his best. Cloth bound. 

The three volumes given <nly to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. See 

' Conditions, page 529. Price so cents per volume, post-paid. 


eevee 


By Land and Sea; Our Country: East; Our Country: 
West. Each volume contains 250 pages, bound in cloth, and 
is profusely illustrated by the best artists. 


The three volumes given for one new subscription and 20 cents 
extra, postage included. Price 50 cents per volume, post-paid. 


Three Books by Capt. Mayne Reid. 


Afloat in the Forest. Few stories have ever more profitably entertained and thrilled a 
large audience of readers than ‘‘ Afloat in the Forest,’’ written by Capt. Mayne Reid. ‘The 
story proves the limitless ingenuity of man. 

An English family was lost in a boat in one of the flooded forests of Brazil during the great ' 
overtlow of the Amazon. The boat drifts among the tree-tops, where it is finally wrecked. The 
family take refuge on an im- 
mense log, upon which they 
drift for many wecks. By the 
use of brains, skill of hands. 
and a practical knowledge ol | 
common science, they are able ' 
to provide themselves with the | 
Necessities life. On this + 
log begins a scries of most sur- | 
prising adventures. Cloth bound | 
and illustrated. 


= = 
AFLOAT BOY 
aa 

The Desert Home. The 
Desert Home is Mayne Reid’s 
great story of American adven- 
ture. It gives most. vivid 
and thrilling account of the 
wanderings and adventures of a | 
lost family in and about the | 
Great American Desert. 

This great story-writer spent five years among the Red River Indians, so that we can rely 
upon the accuracy of the facts. The story itself is instructive and holds one spellbound. Capt. 


Mayne Reid has been justly called the ‘king of story-tellers."" Several full-page illustrations: 
cloth bound. 


fea 


a 





Boy Hunters. This is also one of Captain Reid's best books of adventure for boys, and 
is very interesting. ‘The story relates the adventures of three boys in the country west of the 
Mississippi when it was a vast wilderness. It is one of the most interesting books of the series, 
combining as it does thrilling adventure interwoven with interesting facts of natural history. 
Cloth bound, uniform with the other two volumes, and illustrated. 

THE OFFER. “Afloat in the Forest,” ‘Boy Hunters” and ‘The Desert Home" all given 


only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 30 cents extra, postage included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price 50 cents each, post-paid. 





| Conditions, 


iinnes Books of Adventure by Nordhoff. 


Man of War 
Life. 


Whaling 
and 
Fishing. 


The 
Merchant 
Vessel. 








There are few more » writers for the thar 
Charles Nordhoff. 
war, the merchant vessel, 
experience every scene of which he writes 
” all told as nearly sible in th 
We 


y readers who 


ple: 


young 


He spen s of his life on the man-of 








the whaler, and knows by personal 


t 





The books ind 


: of 





in ‘yarns, 





the original relators. 
these books to our | 
adventure. It is oF 


cannot too strongly recommend 
are fond of stories of 
1 





a special arrangement with the pub 
enabled to offer our 
These books are 


lishers for a large edition that we 
subscribers this set on such favorable terms 
handsomely bound in cloth and illustrated. 

“Man of War Life," ‘‘ Whaling and Fishing’ and ‘‘ The Merchant Vessel”’ all given only 


to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 35 cents extra, postage included. See 
page 529. Price $1.25, post-paid. Sold in Sets only. 


are 
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Miscellaneous Books of Adventure and Travel. 


The Minute Boys of Lexington. 


By Edward Stratemeyer. 
Illustrated by A. B. Shute. 


on historical data, and full of 
healthful excitement throughout. 


ings of one of the most auspicious 
days of the early Revolution, it 
makes one, through the principal 


himself taking a prominent part 
in the stirring events. Bound in 
cloth, fully illustrated. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.10, post-paid. 
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On Fighting Decks in 1812. 

An exciting story of two boys 
who were wrecked in a sailboat 
off the coast of Maine and picked 
up by the frigate Constitution, on 
which they remain and serve their 
country in three famous historical 
fights with the Guerriere, Fava, 
etc. All of the historical data are 
absolutely accurate, making the 
volume an excellent one for young 
people. The story also deals 
with the experiences of the boys 


By F. H. Costello. 





time infested the ocean. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.35, post-paid. 


ses 


Two Books by Captain Charles King. 


Captain King is acknowledged to be 
without a peer in his chosen field. Mis 
army stories are true to life. 

In “Trumpeter Fred” the author has 
brought out the character of a fine, healthy 
lad, who by bravery rose from trumpeter to 
sergeant. 

“Noble Blood” is one of the writer’s 
best stories. 





Both Books given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 15 cents extra, postage included. See Con- 
ditions, page 529. Price 50 cents each, post-paid. 
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Famous Tales for Boys. 


Famous Tales of Battle, 
Camp and Siege; Famous 
Tales of the Sea; Famous 
Tales of Heroism. These 
interesting tales, fresh from the 
press, have been carefully se- 
lected and edited. Among the 
writers are Kipling. 
Tennyson, Stedman, 
Hugo, Dana, Lord 
Macaulay, Froude 
and many others. 
Handsomely bound 
in cloth; well printed. 














The three Volumes 
given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for 
one new subscription 
and 35 cents extra, 
postage included. 
Price 75 cents per 
volume, post-paid. 
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The Voyage of the Rattletrap. 


A rattletrap of a wagon was converted 
into a prairie schooner. Two adventurous, 
ingenious boys did it. 

Hayden Carruth, the popular writer, tells 
in this story of the, many adventures the 
proprietors of the Rattletrap had in their 
journey over the prairics and among the 
jens and mountains of the Rockies. 
Finely printed and bound, and contains 37 
spirited illustrations. Incidentally informa- 
tion is given of life in the West twenty years 
ago. Humorous incidents enliven the story. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 


An | 
excellent story for boys, founded ; 


While giving the actual happen- - 


characters, feel as though he were ! 


in fights with pirates, who at that | 


Library of Travel and Adventure. 


‘The following six books are not 
strangers to Companion readers. They 
are by well-known authors. The edi- 
tion is new, however, and the prices 
have been reduced. Bound in cloth, 
large octavo edition and profusely illus- 
trated. Each volume is interesting, 
instructive and entertaining: 

Our Boys in India ; Young Amer- 
icans in Japan; Young Americans 
in Tokio; Young Americans in | 
Yesso; Our Boys in China; Drift- 
ing Around the World. : 

Any one Volume given only to Companion subscribers for one ; 
| new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage included. See ' 
_ Conditions, page 529. Price 75 cents each, post-paid. 





ss 


The Boys’ Book of Inventions. 


The author tells for the younger 
generation stories of some of the most 
noteworthy marvels of modern science, 
such as the sea motocycle (or subma- 
tine boat), liquid air, telegraphing 
without wires, the earthquake-measurer, 
the distance-seer, sending pictures by | 
wire and so on, nearly all the subjects 
being splendidly illustrated. | The 
fascination of such a volume for a boy 
is only equalled by its instructiveness 
and value. In this age of marvellouy 
invention, the book is of timely interest. 
Size, 5{ x 814; about 400 pages; dec- 
orated cloth binding; illustrated with 
about 300 pictures. 





Given only to ‘Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
| and 7o cents extra, postage included. Price $1.70, post-paid. 
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Frontier Library of Adventure. 


The four volumes in this series have been selected with 
, special reference to their influence for good upon the minds of 
the young. The 
series comprises 
the following titles 
The Cabin on 
the Prairie; The 
Young Pioneers; 
| Twelve Nights 
| in the Hunter’s 
Camp; Planting 
the Wilderness. 
‘These four thril- 
ling stories of West- 
ern adventure are 
based upon actual 
occurrences, and 
, relate the experiences 
of the settlers upon the 
frontier of the great West. 
We have offered these 
four books for several years, but they are as popular to-day ¢ 
as ever. ‘The books are paper bound and profusely illustrated. 














The Set of four Books given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Special price 85 cents, post-paid. 
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‘ The Oregon Trail. By Francis Parkman. | 


! This hook recounts the adventures of two young men in the 
far West forty years ago. The account is written by one of | 
them, Francis Parkman, and is true in every particular. 

Indians, emigrants and traders; buffaloes, wolves and bears; 
mountains, forests and deserts are pictured in @ wonderfully 
realistic manner. ‘a 
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The book abounds in adventure and startling incident, told 
most graphically, It is wholesome in tone and unobjectionable 
in every respect. Cloth covers; embossed in black; gilt title; 
381 pages. As a book of travel in an unexplored and dangerous . 
country this popular work takes rank among the highest. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription \ 
and 15 tents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
‘ Price $1.00, post-paid. 


: the prairie schooner. 


‘ the hunt, the Indian capture and rescue— 


| one new subscription and 15 cents extra, 


| taken prisoner, condemned to be 


‘ of this enthralling story. 


The Sinking of the “ Merrimac.” 
By Lieutenant Richmond Pearson Hobson. 


The sinking of the .Verrimac by 
Lieutenant Hobson and his brave 
followers is conceded to be the 
most daring achievement of the 
Spanish-American War. 

Lieutenant Hobson tells of the 
origin of the plan and the preparc- 
tions for its execution, the capture 
of officer and crew by Admini 
Cervera and the interesting story 
of the captivity of the Merrim-1 
survivors and their return to the 
American lines. Rich binding, 300 
pages, fully illustrated. 


BY NAVAL 
CONSTRUCTOR 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 40 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 
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Rescue of Cuba. 


An episode in the growth of free gov- 
ernment, by Andrew S. Draper, LL. D.. 
president of the University of Tlinois. 
Elegantly illustrated with many original 
drawings and photographs. 200 pages. 

This timely volume is the most anique 
and characteristic book thus far writien 
on the war of 1898. Its theme is really 
the winning of human liberty as illus. 
trated by our conflict with Spain. It» 
judicious, discriminating, convincing and 
inspiring. 

‘The book is more interesting than a 
novel. "—Lyman Abbctt. 

“*Tts summing up of the causes that led to the war with Spain 
is terse and clear, and it gives the outlines of the progress of 





| the war so that they are easily comprehended. '’ — John 1) 


Long, Secretary of the Navy. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
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The Ranche on the Oxhide. 
By Col. Henry Inman, author of ‘‘ The Old Santa Fé Trail.” 


This is a capital story of boys’ and girls’ 
life on the frontier during the days of 


The book deals with the excitement of 


all dear to the heart of boy readers. The 
author writes from experience; many of 
the characters were his personal friends 
and are living to-day. The spirit of the 
early days of the far West pervades the 
story. It is full of the fresh air, and the 
freedom and wholesomeness of boyhood 
and girlhood spent on the prairie. Colonel W. F. Cody and 
General Custer are characters in the story. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 40 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 


| Price $1.35, post-paid. 
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First in the Field, by George Manville Fenn. 


Mr. Fenn’s popularity as a writer of 
adventure stories for boys is thoroughly 
established. The scene is laid in New 
South Wales and is filled with hairbreadth 
escapes and exciting adventures. Cloth 
bound; 417 pages; beautifully illustrated. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for 


postage included. See Conditions, page 
529. Special price 65 cents, post-paid. 





sss 


At War with Pontiac. 


A story of old days in America, when Detroit was a frontier 
town and the shores of Lake Erie were held by hostile Indians 
under Pontiac. The hero, Donald 
Hester, goes in search of his sister 
Edith, who has been captured by 
the Indians. Strange and terrible 
are his experiences; he is wounded, 


By Kirk Munroe. 


burned, and contrives to escape. 

In the end there is peace between 
Pontiac and the English, and all 
things terminate happily for the 
hero. One dares not skip a page 
It is 
sure to interest both old and young. 
Cloth bound; illustrated. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.10, post-paid. 





Premiums given t0 Subscribers only. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Miscellaneous Works of Fiction and History. 


A Son of Liberty. 


This is a vivid story of the exciting 
| days of the Revolution. The author 
has the happy faculty of weaving 
historical events into stories in a 
manner that is intensely interesting. 


Called to the Front. This is a 
narrative of the further adventures 
of Will Frobisher. As in the pre- 
4 ceding volume, the author has spared 
no pains to render the narrative a true 
i representation of the great events 
which took place in those times. 


Willis Boyd Allen. 






gs. 
BBE. 
SON OF 
DUIBERTY 





ai 


Either volume given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 10 cents extra, postage included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price of either volume $1.15, post-paid. 


ess 


Historic Pilgrimages in New England. 


It is a pleasure for us to welcome 
each year many of our subscribers 
who have travelled long distances to 
visit places of historic interest in 
New England. 

This valuable book by Mr. Edwin 
M. Bacon is accurate and interest- 
ingly written. These pilgrimages 
recall the early history of our coun- 
try through the study and inspiration 
of landmarks, many of which are 
still preserved. In going over the 
course laid out for the itinerary, the 
chronicler of these journeyings gives 
the true facts of history. 

The volume contains 475 pages and 125 superb illustrations. 
All pilgrims to New England, whether in fact or in fancy, 
should read the book. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 


and 45 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 
529. Price $1.50, post-paid. 





ess 


The Rugby Series For Boys. 


These stories are replete with tales of heroism by land and 
sea, abounding in narrow escapes and thrilling encounters with 
wild beasts. Written by popular authors, and intended to 
instruct and interest boy readers. Cloth bound. 





Cast Up by the Sea, Sir Samue/ Baker. Two Years 
Before the Mast, &. H. Dana, Fr. Deep Down, R. A/. 
Ballantyne, Gascoyne, Sandalwood Trader, &. A. Bal- 
Jantyne. Mark Seaworth, lV. H. G. Kingston. Dick Sand, 
Fules Verne. Treasure Island, R. L. Stevenson. Master- 
man Ready, Captain Marryat. Tom Brown at Oxford, 
Thomas Hughes. 


Hughes. Robinson Crusoe, Daniel Defoe. 


one new subscription and 30 centa extra, postage included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price 40 cents per volume, post-paid. 


ess 


David Harum. Edward Noyes Westcott. 


Mr. Westcott has created a new and interesting type. We 
are led into a bright and sunny, although quaint, atmosphere. 
David Harum is a character entirely unlike those we have had 
from Dickens, Thackeray, Charles 
Reade, or any of the English 
school. He is distinctly American, 
and yet his portrayal has awaited 
the hand of Mr. Westcott, in spite 
of the activity of Miss Wilkins, 
Miss Jewett and others. The writer 
has large knowledge of men and 
things. 
presented in such a bright and orig- 


the things which are passing around 
us. The character-sketching and 
building, so far as ‘‘ David Harum’”’ 
is concerned, is well-nigh perfect. 
The book is wonderfully bright, 
readable and graphic. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 40 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 





It is only when they are : 


inal light that we realize some of | 


' the entire series, which are: 





Tom Brown’s School Days, Zkomas | 


' is unique in literature and delightful in 
Any three volumes given only to Companion subscribers for | 


( Mr. Kipling was prevailed upon by his 








J IPLING LIBRARIES | 


KipinG Liprary No. 1. 
American Notes, e = 
The Story of the Gadsbys, 
Soldiers Three, . 






The Companion is fortunate in se- 
curing at a special price the following | 
works of this favorite author. Each 
volume is 16mo size, and is well and 
tastefully bound in blue vellum stamped | 
in white ink. 


Rudyard Kipling | 
Rudyard Kipling 
Rudyard Kipling | 
| 
KiptinG Liprary No. 2. | 
Rudyard Kipling 
Rudyard Kipling 
Rudyard Kipling , 


Mine Own People, . - * . 
The Light that Failed, 
Plain Tales from the Hills, 


Kre.inc Lisrary No. 3. 
Wee Willie Winkie, 
The Phantom ’Rickshaw, 
The City of Dreadful Night, . 


Rudyard Kipling 
Rudyard Kipling 
Rudyard Kipling 


, The Lawton Girl, Harold 


Library of Popular Fiction. 


These works of copyright fiction are substantially bound in 
cloth and are well printed: Rudder Grange, /rank RF. Stockton. 
Falconberg, Hjalmar H. Boyesen. A Fool of Nature, 
Julian Hawthorne. That 
Lass o’ Lowries, /rances 
Hodgson Burnett. Valen- 
tino, Wm. Waldorf Astor. 
Judith, Afarion Harland. 
John March, Southerner, 
George W. Cable. Vaga- 
bondia, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, The Circuit 
Rider, Edward /:geleston. 


Frederic. Free Joe, Yoel 
Chandler Harris, Seven 
Oaks, Dr. F. G. Holland. 
The Bay Path, Dr. ¥. G. 
Holland, Arthur Bonni- 
castle, Dr. ¥. G. Holland. | 
Miss Gilbert’s Career, Dr. 
J. G. Holland, The Ebb- 





| Tide, R. L. Stevenson. The 


Any one of the Kipling Libraries, or any three volumes of your 
own selection, given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and ro cents extra, postage included. See Con- 
ditions, page 529. Price per single volume 35 cents, post-paid. 


ect 


The Pilot of the Mayflower. 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 


This is the latest of Mr. Butterworth’s popular ‘‘ Creators of 
Liberty Series.”” The voyage of the Afayflower is one of the 
most important in the history of the New World. In this vol- 





ume the author has sought to bring into his narrative all the 
known incidents of this eventful voyage. It is interesting and 
educational. Scarcely a public library in the land is without 


The Pilot of the Mayflower, 
True to His Home, 
The Wampum Belt, 
The Knight of Liberty, 
The Log Schoolhouse on the Columbia, 
The Boys of Greenway Court, 
In the Boyhood of Lincoln, 


The Patriot Schoolmaster. 
Uniform edition. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 


Eight volumes in all. Any one volume given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 45 cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.50 each, post-paid. 


sss 


The Famous Jungle Books. 
Rudyard Kipling. 


The Jungle Book. A book that 


spirit, with numerous illustrations. 


The Second Jungle Book. The 
Jungle Book was so fascinating that 


many admirers to write more of those 
delightful stories. Finely illustrated. 








Either volume given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 40 cents extra, postage included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price of either volume $1.25, post-paid. 


ete 


The author’s own career — from tele- 
graph operator to a captain in the U. S. 
Signal Service (and now a lieutenant in 
the 19th U. S. Infantry) — has supplied 
most of the material for this picturesque | 
narrative. The arduous responsibilities 
and dramatic adventures of a train- 
despatcher make up a picture of real con- 
temporary life and work quite unknown | 
to the vast public who daily put their 
lives into these men’s care. Size 5x 7%; 
about 300 pages; cloth bound; 8 full- 
page illustrations. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 





Wrong Box, &. L. Stevenson. “The Lady or the Tiger, 
Frank R. Stockton, Nicholas Minturn, Dr. ¥. G. Holland. 
Any two volumes given only to Companion subscribers for one 


new subscription and 30 cents extra, postage included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price 75 cents per volume, post-paid. 


sss 


The Cougar Tamer. frank W. Calkins. 


Mr. Calkins, the author, is 
well known to the readers of 
Tue YouTn’s CoMPANION. 
The stories told in this vol- 
ume are bold and clear cut. 
They describe Western life 
without sensationalism, yet 
they are calculated to make 
a boy ambitious to possess 
the strong arm, the keen . 
eye, the courage and nerve necessary to face successfully diffi- 
cult crises. Handsomely bound and illustrated. 





Given for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


sees 


Captains Courageous. Rudyard Kipling. 


The story deals with the experi- 
ences of the son of a Western multi- 
millionaire. The boy is swept from 
the deck of an Atlantic liner, and is 
picked up by a fishing crew on the 
Grand Banks. 

His months of continued hardships 
on the little vessel and in the dories, 
and his association with the rugged, 
sturdy fishermen, develop the latent 
manliness in his character. 

The book is full of the breezy 
romance of the sea, and the adven- 
tures are stirring and thrilling. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 40 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 


ees 


The Rough Riders. Gov. Theodore Roosevelt. 


With 40 full-page illustrations from photographs by Dwight 
L. Elmendorf and others, and with two portraits (one in 


| photogravure) of Governor Roosevelt. 


The distinguished author was, with Colonel Wood, the 


| organizer and commander of the Rough Riders, and he tells in 


his book the picturesque story from the inception of the original 
idea to the mustering out of the justly famous regiment. His 
book has the distinction of being an authoritative narrative, 
personal and intensely vivid, of a unique fighting corps. The 
illustrations, from photographs by experts, are especially 
noteworthy. 





II. To Cuba. 
IV. The Cavalry at 
The Return Home. 


Contents: I. Raising the Regiment. lf. 
General Young’s Fight at Las Guasimas. 
Santiago. V. In the Trenches. VI. 
Appendices. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 65 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.00 post-paid. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No Premiums given for Transfer Subscriptions. 


Reference Books and Standard Miscellaneous Works. 


Famous Classic Library. 


All students of the ancient 
sics will, we are sure, appre- 
he following offer. The 
lliad of Homer, The AEneid 
of Virgil, The Odyssey of 
Homer. ‘These are arranged 
from standard translations. The 
publishers of this edi- 
tion propose to add 
from time to time 
other works to this 
series of standard 
classics, Bound in 
cloth. 


The three volumes 
given only to Com- 














one new subscription 
and 35 cents extra, 
postage included. 
Price 75 cents per vol- 
ume, post-paid. 


sss 


“A Line a Day” Diary. 


“A Line a Day,’’ explains the design. Each page of these 
books is subdivided into five equal spaces, large enough 
(50 words) to allow a brief record of a day’s events, and 





the whole page in the end presents a permanent record of 
what was recorded on the same day of the same month for five 
consecutive years. 

It can be commenced on any day, and the longest possible 
record to be made in it cannot occupy more than three minutes, 
while sixty seconds’ time will fully suffice for all ordinary 
records. 


Black Seal Leather, gilt edges, 376 pages, 5 { x8 in., $1.50. | 


Fine Russia Leather, gilt edges, 376 pages, 4x 7 in., $1.50. 


We offer a choice of either book to Companion subscribers | 


for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.50 each, post-paid. 


sss 


Ridpath’s History of the United States. 


This work of Doctor Rid- 
path has been recently revised 
and enlarged. Its five grand 
divisions are: 1st, The North 
American Aborigines ; 2d, 


986 to 1607; 3d, The Period 
of Colonization, down to1775; 
4th, The Revolution and the 
Confederation, to 1789 ; 5th, 
The so-called National Period, 
down to and including the 
great Columbian International 
Exposition. 


thick ; binding, strong cloth; 
large type; 857 pages. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription , 


and 20 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 
529. Price $1.00, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 


sss 


Poultry Culture. By 1. K. Fetch. 


When well managed, poultry-raising means money. But the 
“‘know how ”’ is just where the trouble begins. Such knowl- 
edge is all given in this book. 
It contains over 400 pages, 
carefully written and profusely 
illustrated. The author is an 
expert) poultry-keeper and an 
acknowledged authority on such 
matters. Those interested in 
hens should not fail to get this 
hook. It will soon pay for 
itself. Cloth covers, printed 
in black and gold. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price 85 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


panion subscribers for | 


The Period of Discovery, from | 


Size 73{ x 6, and 1% inches | 


Abbott’s Biographical Histories. 


This series of histories presents a clear, distinct and connected 
narrative of the lives of those great personages who have in 
various ages of the world made themselves celebrated and 
leaders among mankind. We offer the authorized edition, 
with numerous maps and illustrations. 

1. Earlier British 
Rulers — Alfred the 


Great. Margaret of 
| Anjou. Richard I. 
Richard 1. William 


the Conqueror. 
2. Founders of 


Empires—Cynus the 
Great. Darius the 
Great. Alexander 
the Great. Genghis 
Khan. Peter the 
Great. Xerxes. 


3. Heroes of 
Roman History — 
Hannibal. Pyrrhus. 
Julius Cesar. Nero. 
; Romulus. 

4. Later British Rulers — Charles I. 
Queen of Scots. 


Charles II. 
Queen Elizabeth. Richard III. 
5. Queens and Heroines — Cleopatra. Hortense. Madame 


Mary 


Roland. Josephine. Marie Antoinette. 
6. Rulers of Later Times — Henry IV. Hernando Cortez. 
| Joseph Bonaparte. King Philip. Louis XIV. Louis Philippe. 


Any three volumes given for one new subscription and 30 cents 
extra, postage included. Price 50 cents per volume, post-paid. 


see 
Macaulay's History of England. 


. os Bound in cloth; 
well printed; in- 
dexed and illustra- 
ted. Size 736x5 
inches ; gilt titles. 
Five volumes. 





or 
Kigronr 
cer) 


Given for one new 
subscription and 
$1.25 extra, postage 
included. See Con- 
ditions, page 529. 
Price $2.00. Sent 


paid by receiver, or 
it will be sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents extra. 


sss 


Gibbon’s History of Rome. 
Five volumes; each volume contains about 690 pages. 
Bound in cloth; 3,450 pages in all; gilt titles. 


The Set given for one new subscription and $1.00 oxtra. 
Price $2.50. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. If sent 
by mail we require 50 cents for postage and packing. 


ess 


Webster’s New International Dictionary. 


The ‘* International’ is the ‘‘ Unabridged,’ enriched and 
re-edited. It is the latest standard authority on the English 
language. Full sheep binding with patent reference index. 





i Given to Companion subscribers for twelve new subscriptions. 
| Price $9.25. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. If sent 
by mail we require $1.10 for postage and packing. 


sss 


Shakespeare. Savoy Edition. 


In this new edition of the Works of William Shakespeare 
the text has been conformed as far as possible to that of the 
First Folio Edition, the spelling modernized, and such stage 
directions as seemed absolutely necessary have been inserted. 








The work is printed in clear type, with red rules and head 

‘ lines, and makes, with the preface, 1113 pages. Fine paper, 

cloth bound. A portrait of William Shakespeare, from a well- 

known picture, has been specially prepared and printed by the 
| Woodbury process. 


Given enly to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage 20cents more. Price $1.50, post-paid. 








by express, charges | 





; the price has been $6.00 for a Set of two volumes. 


Farrar’s Life of Christ. 2 Vols. 

This edition of Farrar’s Life of 
Christ is complete in two volumes, 
520 pages in all. It is substantially 
bound in cloth, and carefully printed. 
The type is large and clear and the 
paper excellent. 

A similar edition of Farrar’s Life 
of Christ formerly sold for $3.00. 
Every Bible student should read it. 
As its author writes, ‘It is perhaps 
yet more important to add that this 
Life of Christ is avowedly and un- 
conditionally the work of a believer.” 
Its study will increase one’s faith in 
our Divine Master. 

The Set given for one new subscrip- 
tion and 25 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price per Set $1.00, post-paid. 








The Imitation of Christ, by THomas A Kempis. We 
offer a new edition of this standard work. Tastefully bound 
in cloth, printed on good paper with red line border. Price 
35 cents, post-paid. 


ess 


Fenno’s Elocution and Speaker. 


This is a very valuable speaker and educator in the art of 
elocution, and should be owned by all our readers. It not only 
contains the choicest pieces for public reading and declamation, 








but also a complete treatise on the Education of the Human 
Voice, by F. A. Fenno, of the National School of Oratory. 
Part 1, Theory of Elocution. Part 7. Helps to the Study. 
Part 2, Vocal Culture. Part 4. Readings and Recitals. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 


and 15 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price 75 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


ses 


Five Useful Books. 


The Dictionaries are especially useful to all who may desire 
to translate either language into the other in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Indexed, cloth bound. 





Argument Settler. 
tics, tables and useful information. 
the business man, or mechanic. 


This is an encyclopedia of facts, statis- 
Useful alike to the student, 


Writing-Desk Book. This little book contains 50,000 
words difficult to spell and 15,000 synonyms. It contains rules 
of graminar and composition; rules for capitalization, punctua- 
tion, use of abbreviations, etc.; address forms, American and 
foreign; a dictionary of familiar allusions; forms of letters; 
a dictionary of familiar quotations; in fact, a compendium for 
constant and quick reference for the writing desk. 

These five volumes given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price 25 cents each, post-paid. 


ses 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 


This invaluable work, by J. Lothrop Motley, has a special 
interest to all who speak the English language. Heretofore 
It is now 
greatly reduced. Printed on heavy paper with large. clear 
type, and is illustrated. Each volume is 6x 8 inches and con- 
tains.over 760 pages, or 1545 pages in the Set. 


The Set given only to Companion subscribers for two new 
subscriptions and 10 cents extra, postage included, or for one 
new subscription and 60 cents extra, postage included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, postage 35 cents extra, or 
the Set can be sent by express, charges to be paid by receiver. 


No Premiums givé® for one’s own Subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Books of Sterling Value for the Young. 


Famous Tales for Children. 


Famous Tales of Fairy- 
land, Famous Weird Tales, 
Famous Tales of Wonder. 
These interesting tales have ; 
been carefully selected and 
edited for the entertainment of 
little people. Printed from new 
plates, on heavy pa- 
per, and handsomely 
bound in cloth. Size 
of books 5x7 % inches 
and contain about 250 
pages each. A nice 
gift for the children. 

The three volumes 


given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for | 









Good 


Reading one new subscription | 
for and 35 cents extra, | 
All. postage included. 


Price 75 cents per 
volume, post-paid. 


First Steps in the History of Our Country. 


Songs of the Nation. 


First Steps in the History of Our Country is a book | 
of 320 pages and contains 213 illustrations. The study of the 
history of our country is every year becoming more important. . 
This interesting elementary history aims to paint the memory 
with the most vivid impressions and to make the reader think. 
Epochs and movements are made the salient points. It is 
accurate, fair, interesting and up-to-date. This book should 
be found in every home and in every school. 


Songs of the Nation. A valuable book, containing a 
collection of patriotic and national songs, college and home 
songs, occasional and devotional songs for the use of the home, 
schools, choruses and teach- 
ers. It has been prepared 
in response to a demand for 
a collection of songs incul- 
cating patriotism, love of 
country and devotion to 
the flag, to include also 
songs of a miscellaneous 
character. 

This song book has been 
adopted in very many of 
our public schools through- 
out the country. It ought 
to find a place in every | 
school in the land and in 
every home. 

THE OFFER. By special arrangements with the publishers, | 
Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Company, we are able to offer the 
two books for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage 
included. We will send a copy of the History to any address, 
post-paid, on receipt of 60 cents, and Songs of the Nation, 
post-paid, for 75 cents. 
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The Popular Ewing Books. 


Six to Sixteen; A Great Emergency. ‘These are two 
of Mrs. Ewing’s best and most popular stories for young people. 
Their influence for good is far-reaching. 

We can recommend all of Mrs. Ewing’s books, believing that 
the high moral tone of the stories will abide in the life of the 
reader as a power for good. These books are cloth bound; 
embossed; illustrated. About 280 pages in each book. i 

We also offer five other of Mrs. Ewing’s popular books for 
young people: Jackanapes, and Other Tales. We and 
the World. Melchior’s Dream, Brothers of Pity, and 
Other Tales. Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. Lob 
Lie-by-the-Fire, The Brownies, and Other Tales. 








We offer any two, only to Companion subscribers, fer one new 
subscription and 15 cents extra, postage iacladed. See Coadi- | 
tions, page 529. Price each so cents, post-paid. 1 


' children’s books. 


| interests by its stories and 


Six Girls. 


This book gives the home life of six girls. The oldest of 
them, Beatrice, is a favorite; the next girl, pretty as a picture, 
with a fine voice for singing; 
another is an artist; then come 
the twins, Kitty and Kate, and 
lastly, little Jean, with her flower- 
like face and poor, crooked back. 
The book contains 455 pages, and 
is illustrated. Cloth bound. 


Birr sceigeptemasy 
| Bd 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 





see 


Child’s Library. 


A new series of books for children. 
type ; beautifully bound in cloth covers. 


IMustrated. 


Fine paper; large 
Each of the following | 


_ books has from 50 to 80 illustrations: A Child’s Story of 


the Bible; A Child’s Life of 
Christ; Grandfather’s Chair. 
We particularly recommend these 
hooks to the younger reader. | 
They are also admirably suited | 
for gifts from teacher to scholars. 


The THREE books given only 
to Companion subscribers for one | 
new subecription and 25 cents 
extra, postage included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price 40 
cents each, post-paid. 





see 


Wood’s Natural History. 


Wood’s Natural History is one of our most popular books for 
the young. It contains 800 pages and_500 illustrations, with « 
full descriptions of all known animals in the great class | 
of mammalia. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., is a recognized 
authority upon the subject, and possesses the rare faculty of 
making his descriptions and anecdotes of animal life more 
fascinating than a novel. 





The book is 52 x8 inches, strongly bound, attractive in 
appearance, and printed on good paper. 

A few years ago this book, in a different binding, retailed at 
$5.00. Even at that price thousands of copies were sold. | 
Although it is written in a simple style it contains a ‘Com. | 
pendium of Generic Distinctions,’’ with scientific explanations . 


| and methods of many prominent naturalists. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 20 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.00, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 


sss 


Chatterbox for 1899-1900. IIlustrated. 


Chatterbox is one of the 
best and most wholesome of 
The vast 
amount of instructive matter 
it contains appeals to the 
intelligence of the child. It 
attracts by its pictures and 


sketches, and is admirably 
adapted for the amusement 
of a child whose attention 
would be less easily held by 
stories of greater length. It 
contains 400 pages, has litho- 
graphed board covers, linen 
back. Size 7% x 9% inches. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one mew subecripticn 
and 20 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 





\ nearly 450 pages in each. 


: given for one new subscription 
| and 35 centa extra, postage in- 


, 70 pages in each volume. 


Five Little Pepper Series. 


Five Little Peppers ; Five’ Little Peppers Midway; 
Five Little Peppers Grown Up; 
Phronsie Pepper ; Polly Pepper. 

These five volumes, by Margaret Sidney, are full of well- 
told home adventure and entertaining scenes. 

The Five Little Peppers are, of course, five little children, 
and bright ones, too. They prove to be as interesting grown 
up as we were sure they would - 
be when we made their acquain- 
tance in the earlier volumes. 
Such stories make one sec the 
beauty of home life and are 
everywhere sowing the seeds of 
contentment and happiness. 
Cloth bound, illustrated, and 


Any one of the five volumes 


cluded. Any one of the Volumes 
sold for $1.15, post-paid. 





ese 


Young Folks’ Library. 


This series of standard and favorite classics for boys and 
girls are all illustrated and bound in handy volume size. Bound 
in English vellum cloth, side and back stamped in gilt and 
colored inks. 





Adventures of a Brownie, .J/u/ock. Alice's Adventures 
in Wonderland, Carro//, Black Beauty, Sewa//, Blue 
Fairy Book, /ang. Child’s History of England, Dickens. 
Editha’s Burglar, Burne/t, Flower Fables, Louisa Alcott. 
Miss Toosey and Laddie. Pinnochio’s Adventures, 
‘Translated from the Italian. Through a Looking-Glass, 
Carroll, Water Babies, Kingsley. 


Any three volumes given only to Companion subscribers for 


| ome new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage included. 


See Conditions, page 529. Price 35 cents per volume, post-paid. 
see 


Six Books for Young Children. 


These six, Mother’s Money; Arthur Foster; Willie’s 
Ministry; Grandmother’s Stories, John Elton and Joe 
Underwood are admirable books for boys, and the six following 





are for girls: Canterbury’s Waxworks; A Blessing in 


' Disguise; Short Stories for Girls; Marion’s Revenge ; 


Little Queen Esther; Grandmother’s Stories. Each book 
is illustrated and bound in cloth. Size 3% x 534 inches, with 
State choice of sets when ordering. 
Either set of Six Books given only to Companion subscribers 


for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, postage included. 
Either set of Books sold for $1.00, post-paid. 


ss 


Sunday for 1900. Illustrated. 


A much better name for this book would be the ‘* Sunday 
Chatterbox, '’ as this book is from the same press as the original 
“Chatterbox.’’ It is full of new stories, and contains original 
pictures in profusion. Attractively bound in lithographed board 
covers, with colored frontispiece, nearly 400 pages printed matter 
and over 200 illustrations. For Sunday reading the book will 
be both instructive and entertaining. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 20 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Miscellaneous Works for the Home 


THE OFFER. A Set of any four volumes 
of the Popular Authors Handy Volume, of 
your own selection, given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription; postage 
on the Set of four, 25 cents. See Conditions, 
page 529. Price 30 cents each, post-paid. 





The Christian. 
Hall Caine. 

This is a book of powerful and 
absorbing interest; although the 
theme is old the author has written 
with a passion and power that makes 
it new. The reader is irresistibly 
fascinated from the very beginning. 
Cloth bound. 

Given only to Companion subscri- 
bers for one new subscription and 40 
cents extra, postage included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, 
post-paid. 

see 


Library of Poetry. 


These volumes are printed on a good quality of paper, with 
text illustration and illuminated title-page. The books are 
well bound in cloth, stamped in gold and colored inks. Handy- 
volume size. 


Longfellow’s Poems (early ); Whittier’s Poems (early) ; 
Lucile; Evangeline; Hiawatha; Idylls of the King; Lady 


of the Lake; Lalla Rookh; Marmion; Princess; Paradise 


Regained; Paradise Lost. 
+ Any three volumes given only to Companion subscribers for 








Popular Authors Handy Volume. 


Methods of book-making have changed. 
largely taken the place of hand labor. The results are that prices 


Machinery has 


of many non-copyrighted books have been reduced more than 
one-half, that more good books are made, and that more people 
readthem. The Handy Volume, Large Type Edition, we 
here offer is an example of the new method of making books. 
This edition is new, handsomely printed on superior paper, 
with full-page engravings, substantially bound in cloth. The 
backs and sides embossed in gold with exquisite floral designs 
An elegant gift book. Size 444 x 6% inches. 
30 cents each, post-paid. 


in color. Price 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
Breakfast Table, Holmes. Bacon's Essays. Biglow 
Papers, Lowe//l. The Blithedale Romance, //azwthorne. 
Bracebridge Hall, /rving. Bryant’s Poems (early). The 
Chimes, Dickens. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Byron. 
A Christmas Carol, Dickens. Child’s Garden of Verses, 
Stevenson, Confessions of an Opium Eater, De Quincey. 
Cranford, Gaskell, Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens. The 
Crown of Wild Olive, A’ustin. Discourses, Epicterus. 
Dream Life, Mitchell. Emerson’s Essays, First Series. 
Emerson’s Essays, Second Series. Endymion, Aa/s. 
Essays of Elia, ams. Ethics of the Dust, Auskin. Fairy 
Land of Science, Buckley. Holmes’ Poems (early). Heroes 
and Hero Worship, Carlyle. House of the Seven Gables, 
Hawthorne. Hyperion, Longfellow, Idle Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow, Herome. Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York, /rving. Last Essays of Elia, Lam), The Lays 
of Ancient Rome, Afacau/ay. Mosses from an Old 
Manse, Hawthorne. Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 
Drummond. Nature, Addresses and Lectures, Emerson. 
Outre-Mer, /ong/ellow. Paul and Virginia, Sainte Pierre. 
In Black and White, A7p/ing. Pleasures of Life, Lué- 
bock. Christie’s Old Organ, /Val/ion. Prue and I, Curtis. 
Queen of the Air, Austin. Battle of Life, Dickens. 
Representative Men, Emerson. Reveries of a Bachelor, 
Mitchell, Rip Van Winkle, /rving. Sartor Resartus, 
Carlyle. Sesame and Lilies, Askin. Shakespeare's 
Heroines, Fameson. She Stoops to Conquer, Goldsmith. 
Silas Marner, Ziiot. The Sketch Book, /rving. The 
Snow Image, Hawthorne; Tales from Shakespeare, 
Lamb, Thoughts, Marcus Aurelius. Twice Told Tales, 
Hawthorne. Uncle Tom's Cabin, Stowe. What is Art? 
Tolstoi. Walden, Thoreau. Weird Tales, Poe. Plutarch’s 
Lives. Window in Thrums, Sarrie. 
the Home, /arrar. A Wonder Book, Hawthorne. 
Yellowplush Papers, Thackeray. 
Laddie, etc. 


The 


ess 


Cabinet Edition of Poetical Works. 


The Cabinet Edition is cloth : - 
bound, with gilt tops and titles. Size 
of each volume 4% x 6M inches. 
The design on the cover is different 
from that shown in the engraving. 
We can supply the following: 

Longfellow’s Poems. 

Whittier’s Poems. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 
Scott’s Poems. 
Burns’s Poems. 
Lowell’s Poems. 
Bret Harte’s Poems. 


Any one of these works given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, postage included. 
Any one volume sold for $1.00, postage paid. 





Autocrat of the | 


Woman’s Work in — 


Zoe, By Author of 


No Premiums given for Renewal Subscriptions. 


Circle. : 


Marion Harland Library. 





These four volumes comprise thirty-six departments of vital 


interest to all women: Vol. 1 contains nine chapters on 
Health Topics; Vol. 2, nine chapters on Home Topics; 
Vol. 3, nine chapters on Household Management; Vol.-4, 
nine chapters on Cooking Hints. The books are beautifully 
printed and bound in cloth. 


The Set of four volumes given only to Companion subscribers 
( for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. 
| See Conditions, page 529. Price per volume 50 cents, post-paid. 


ses 


Girls’ Selected Library. 


This is a carefully selected series of books for girls, by 
popular authors. These are charming stories, well told and 
full of interest. Their simplicity and tenderness, their healthy, 


interesting motives, vigorous action and character-painting will 
please all girl readers. 


Well printed, cloth bound. 








Aunt Diana, Rosa N. Carey. Averill, Rosa N. Carey. 
Esther, Rosa NV. Carey. Girl Neighbors, Sarah Tytler. 
Sweet Girl Graduate, Z. 7. Afcade. Jan of the Windmill, 
Ewing, Schonberg-Cotta Family, Afrs. Charles. Merle’s 
Crusade, Rosa N. Carey. Not Like Other Girls, Nose .\. 
Carey. Our Bessie, Rosa N. Carey. Margery Merton's 
Girlhood, slice Corkran. Three Bright Girls, Anne 
Armstrong. Meg's Friend, Alice Corkran. 

Any three volumes given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 30 cents extra, postage included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price 40 cents per volume, post-paid. 


see 
Four Books by Sophie May. 


We have arranged for a special edition in paper covers to te 
offered only to Companion readers. 

The Four Books by Sophie May comprise The Doctor's 
Daughter, Quinnebasset Girls, Our Helen, and Asbury 
Twins. -These are among her most popular works. 





The four volumes given only to Companion subscribers for one 
See 


, Rew subscription and 40 cents extra, postage included. 
| Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25 per Set, post-paid. 


Eight Books by Louisa M. Alcott. 


SSE books by Louisa Alcott still hold the right of way in the 


sympathies and affections of 


young people. ‘They are pure, 


helpful and inspiring, and will teach many noble lessons in self-denial 


and helpful endeavor. 


Do not let your children grow up without 


receiving the benefits to be derived from reading these living books 


Uniform cloth binding, illustrated 
books in the Series are as follows : 
LirrLe MEN. 
Eicut Cousins. Op 

UNDER THE 


RosE IN 


BLoom. 


Linacs, 


Size 5x 7 inches. ‘The eight 
AND JILL. 
FasHIONED GIRL. Jo's Boys. 


WoMEN, 


Jack 


Livre 


OUR PREMIUM OFFER. Any one volume given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 35 cents extra, postage included. 


See Conditions, page 529. 


Any one volume sold for $1.25, post-paid. 











! Ne 

3 
one new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage included. —S— >= 
See Conditions, page 529. Price 30 cents per volume, post-paid.| - oe 


Premium given t° Subscribers only. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Miscellaneous Works for the Home Circle. 


Three-Volume Library, No. A. 


BRIER 
BUSH 


LI Ne Mita) 





Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By IAN MACLareN. | 
The author’s pen is the wand of a magician, and the readers | 
are legion who have read this charming story with unflagging | 
interest. More than 300,000 copies have been sold. 


Far Above Rubies. By GrorGe MACDONALD. Admirers 
of Macdonald will be pleased to know that this beautiful story | 
has heen issued in this popular style and at a low price. 


Rabbi Saunderson. This is another of Maclaren’s pop: | 
ular stories. The many admirers of ‘‘ Bonnie Brier Bush '’ will ' 
welcome this book. 226 pages. | 

All handsomely bound in cloth, 

The three Volumes given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. | 
See Conditions, page 529. Price 50 cents per volume, post-paid. 





1 


sae | 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 


Probably many of our adult 
readers recall this story with 
pleasant recollections. It has 
been read with the most intense 
interest at many thousands of | 
firesides. The young school- 
master, ‘‘ Bud,’’ and his ‘* best 
licks,” little ** Shocky ’? and | 
‘‘ Hannah ’* are characteristic 
and well-remembered friends. | 

This book is one of Edward | 
Eggleston’s best. Bound in cloth, 
gold embossed, 226 pp., 29 illus- | 
trations, good type and paper. i 


| 








Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription | 
with ro cents for postage. See Conditions, page 529. Sold for 
go cents, postage and packing ro cents extra. | 


see 


E. P. Roe Library, No. 1. 


Barriers Burned Away, The author shows how adver- | 
sity strengthens the ties of human sympathy, and how even such 
acalamitous event as the Chicago fire served to burn away the 
barriers of social pride and selfishness. Absorbingly interesting 
and of pronounced influence for good. 434 pages. Cloth bound. ' 


BARRIERS 


BURNED 
AWAY 








Opening a Chestnut Burr. Showing the development 
of a noble character from one quite the reverse, through the 
influence of an earnest young woman. An inspiring story. 
383 pages. Cloth bound. 


He Fell in Love with His Wife. By E. P. Roe. This | 

is one of Mr. Roe’s best works. Every wife will enjoy reading it 

and every husband ought to read it. 360 pages. Cloth bound. | 
The Set of three Books given only to Companion subscribers 


for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price so cents per volume, post-paid. 


* attractions. 


Augusta J. Evans Library. 


Who has not read with delight the charming stories of 
Augusta Evans? Iler wonderful and fascinating style touches 
the most sacred chords of the heart and throws intense interest 
around her characters. The marked peculiarities of her principal 
figures conspire to give an unusual interest to the works of 
this eminent Southern authoress. The books are handsomely 
bound in cloth. 


M7 
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Any one of these volumes, ‘‘ Macaria,’’ ‘‘ Inez,’’ and ‘‘ Beulah,” 
given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Each volume sold for $1.00, post-paid. 


ss 


Elsie Dinsmore Library. 


The Elsie Dinsmore Library for girls is one of our new book 
We have purchased an entire edition and so are 
able to make a remarkable offer. Each volume is bound in 
cloth and contains about 320 pages. 


ELsi€ | €LSi€S |. ELsie’S 
DUNN Wesstell ct; (eee Hi Wee 





These splendid stories never grow old. They are pure, 
1 


elevating, and of absorbing interest. 


The Set of three given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. Price 
of the Set $1.50, post-paid. Sold in Sets only. 


ss 


The Wide, Wide World; Queechy. 


Thousands of lives have been inspired, encouraged anid 
lifted to a higher plane by these books. They should be in 
every library. Bound in cloth, with copyrighted illustrations: 
1211 pages in both volumes. 





“The Wide, Wide World” and ‘‘Queechy,” given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 30 cents 


| extra, postage included. Price only 75 cents each, postage paid. 


Three-Volume Library, No. B. 


wh nla 
| HORNETS 


Pat 
Doones 





Slain by the Doones, and Other Stories. By R. 
D. BLACKMORE. His latest work, re-introducing some of the 
characters that figured in his masterpiece, ‘‘ Lorna Doone.”’ 
244 pages. 

Handsomely and strongly bound in cloth, large type, well 
printed. The Library contains: 

A Brave Little Quakeress, and Other Stories. 
E. P. Rog. 

The Hornet's Nest. By E. P. Rog. This is an inter- 
| esting tale of Love and War. Those who have read Mr. Roe’s 
other popular stories will be equally interested in these. 


By 


The three Volumes given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price 50 cents per volume, post-paid. 


sss 


Seven Books by Amelia E. Barr. 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr is 
ranked by many critics as 
the foremost woman novel- 
ist of America. Her writ- 
ings are superior in tone 
and teach some moral truth 
in an interesting way. We 
offer the following books: 
Jan Vedder's Wife ; The 
Bow of Orange Ribbon; 
A Border Shepherdes: 
Squire of Sandalside; 
Daughter of Fife; Be- 
tween Two Loves; Re- 
member the Alamo. 

Any three of the above Books by Mra. Barr given only to Com- 


panion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 
postage included. Any one of the Books sold for 50 cts., post-paid. 











\ ss 


E. P. Roe Library, No. 2. 


A Young Girl’s Wooing. By E. P. Roe. The title is 
suggestive of the story. It shows how the girl first conquered 
herself and then won the heart of another. Not alone the 
climate of Santa Barbara, but the spimulus of ambition as well, 
transforms the semi-invalid into the splendid creature whose 
bravery wins our admiration. 340 pages and is cloth bound. 





ad 
Ala 
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An Original Belle. By E. P. Roe. One of the pur- 
| poses of this book is to illustrate the power of a young girl to 
rise above circumstances and to be true to her nature and 
conscience. Cloth bound; 447 pages. 

His Sombre Rivals. In writing of this, Mr. Roe says: 
“‘The following story has been taking form in my mind for 
! several years, and at last I have been able to write it out. With 
a regret akin to sadness, I take my leave this August day of 
people who have become very real to me, whose joys and 
sorrows I have made my own.”’ 


The Set of three Books given only to Companion subscribers 


for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price 50 cents per volume, post-paid. 





540 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. No Premiums given for Transfer Subscriptions. 


Library of Standard Works. 


GILT TOPS. 


FRSeDERS of good books will appreciate the following selection of standard authors. The cut illustrates the style 
of binding. They are printed on good paper and are well bound in cloth, 5x 7% inches, gilt tops. These 
books are published at so cents per volume. The books will average over 450 pages each. 





Esop’s Fables 5 s . ; Kidnapped. . . . . Stevenson | Red Rover. . + J. Fenimore Cooper 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales . ‘ Knight Errant . . . Edna Lyall | Romola - - + George Eliot 
Around the World in the Yacht ‘‘Sunbeam” Lamplighter . . - Maria S. Cummins | Scarlet Letter, The "Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Lady Brassey | Last Days of Pompeii. . Bulwer Lytton | Silence of Dean Maitland . Maxwell Grey 
Auld Licht Idylls . . - J. 34. Barrie | Last of the Mohicans . J. Fenimore Cooper | Spy, The * : . J. Fenimore Cooper 
Barrack Room Ballads ~ Rudyard Kipling | Lorna Doone . : R. D. Blackmore | Swiss Family Robinson Johann Rodolph Wyss 
Bondman, The . . . Hall Caine | Louise de la Valliere . Alexandre Dumas | Tanglewood Tales . , Nathaniel Hawthome 
By Order of the King. - Victor Hugo | Man in the Iron Mask . Alexandre Dumas | Ten Nights ina Bar Room . T.S. Arthar 
David Copperfield . . Charles Dickens . Master of Ballantrae, The - Stevenson Ten Years Later. - Alexandre Dumas 
Deemster, The . . . Hall Caine | Micah Clarke a . A. Conan Doyle | Terrible Temptation, A . - Charles Reade 
Deerslayer, The. + J. Fenimore Cooper | Michael Strogoff . : . Jules Verne | Thaddeus of Warsaw. : Jane Porter 
Donovan . . . . Edna Lyall | Moonstone, The . . . Wilkie Collins | Three Guardsmen . . Alexandre Dumax 
Erling the Bold. . R. M. Ballantyne | Mopsa, the Fairy, . - Jean Ingelow | Three Men ina Boat . Jerome K. Jerome 
Firm of Girdlestone . A. Conan Doyle | Mr. Midshipman Easy . Captain Marryat | Toilers of the Sea . é . Victor Hugo 
First Violin . . Jessie Fothergill ' Mysterious Island, The . 2 Jules Verne | Tour of the World in Eighty Days Jules Verne 
From the Earth to the Moon . Jules Verne  Ninety-Three . : . Victor Hugo | Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 
Gold Elsie. . . E. Marlitt | Old Mam’selle’s Secret. . E. Marlitt Jules Verne 
Green Mountain Boys, The D. P. Thompson | Old Myddleton’s Money Mary Cecil Hay | Twenty Years After + Alexandre Dumas 
Gulliver’s Travels . : . Dean Swift , Oliver Twist . - . Charles Dickens | Two Admirals : . J. Fenimore Cooper 
Hardy Norseman, A 3 . Edna Lyall | Pair of Blue Eyes, A. - Thos. Hardy | Vicar of Wakefield ° Oliver Goldsmith 
Hunchback of Notre Dame . Victor Hugo ' Pathfinder, The . J. Fenimore Cooper | Vicomte de Bragelonne . Alexandre Dumas 
Hypatia : : : Charles Kingsley  Pilgrim’s ene The . + John Bunyan | Water Witch, The . « J. Fenimore Cooper 
In the Golden ae . . Edna Lyall | Pilot, The. . J. Fenimore Cooper | We Two < ° . . Edna Lyall 
Ivanhoe-*s >|. + » Sir Walter Scott | Pioncers, The : : J. Fenimore Cooper | White Company. 7 A. Conan Doyle 
Jane Eyre. . Charlotte Bronté | Prairie, The . e . J. Fenimore Cooper | Wing and Wing. . J. Fenimore Cooper 
John Halifax, Gentleman . Miss Muloch | Pride and Prejudice, . f Jane Austen | Won by Waiting . - Edna Lyall 
Kenilworth . i a Sir Walter Scott | Queenie’s Whim . ‘a « Rosa N. Carey | Wreck of the “Grosvenor,” The W.C. Russell 





PREMIUM OFFER. Any three of these books (of 
your own selection) given only to Companion subscribers 


for one new subscription, postage and packing 30 cents 
extra. Any volume sold for 40 cents, post-paid. 





Standard Authors in Sets. 


Charles Dickens. Fifteen Volumes. 


The Set is complete and unabridged. Fifteen volumes; from '750 to 850 pages each, or 12,000 pages in all, large type, cloth 
bound. Given only to Companion subscribers for three new subscriptions and $2.25 extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price $5.00 
per Set. Sent by express, charges in both cases paid by receiver. Shipping weight 25 lbs. If sent by mail, postage $1.75. 


Scott’s Waverley Novels. Twelve Volumes. 
The Set complete, given only to Companion subscribers for three new subscriptions and $1.50 extra. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $4.00. Sent by express, charges in both cases paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. If sent by mail, postage $1.50. 


George Eliot. Six Volumes. 


The Set is complete and unabridged. Six volumes; from 600 to '7oo pages each, or about 4,425 pages in all. The Set given 
only to Companton subscribers for two new subscriptions and 50 cents extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price §2.00 per Set. 
Sent by express, charges in both cases paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 lbs. If sent by mail, postage 80 cents. 





sesese 


‘The American Standard Encyclopedia. 


oe is the latest edition of the American Illustrated Standard Encyclopedia. It contains 980 pages and is strongly 
bound in cloth. The cut shows reduced size. It has been sold by agents as a subscription book, with wider margins 
and heavier paper, at $4.00 a copy. By a special deal with its publishers we are permitted to offer it, in connection 
with THE CoMPANION, at a rate far below its wholesale price. The American Standard Encyclopedia has been edited 
é with special reference to the needs of 
the average family. It gives practical 
information on all subjects treated by the 
costly works. It is a Compendium 
of Universal Information, embracing 
Agriculture, Anatomy, Architecture, 
Archeology, Astronomy, Banking, Biblical 
Science, Biography, Botany, Chemistry, 
Commerce, Conchology, Ethics, The Fine 
Arts, Geography, Geology, Grammar, 
Heraldry, History, Hydraulics, Hygiene, 
Jurisprudence, Legislation, Literature, Logic, 
Mathematics, Mechanical Arts, Metallurgy, 
Metaphysics, Military Science, Mining, Medicine, 
Mythology, Natural History, Philosophy, Navigation and 
PREMIUM OFFER. Given only to Companion subscribers for Nautical Affairs, Physics, Physiology, Political Economy, 
Rhetoric, Theology, Zoology, ete., with the conreet, Jee. 
nunciation of every term and proper name. 





one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. Sold 
for $1.50, postage and packing 25 cents extré. 








"No Premium giv@0 for one’s own Subscription. 
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Bagster’s New Indexed Bible. 


(SELF-PRONOUNCING.) 





CHAPTER 1. > $t 





It has New and Revised Helps 


Among 







: Bee lacey Slike Ie ie ie) s ‘ | ‘HE above cut of Bagster’s Self-Pronouncing Indexed Teachers’ Bible illustrates its 
[Suite Beginning was the * Word, and Soe size, and the reproduction at the left shows the size and style of type. This Bible 
= 1 jon - . . . oe 6 . . 

Won ae eh 2 with * God, apd the) Re : is strongly bound in flexible leather covers, with divinity circuit, round corners and 
2 The same was in the beginning with|' He." red under gold edges. Within a few years Bibles of similar style have sold for $5.00. 
3 AMl* things were made by him; and/tai’s’ The Bible is illustrated with Colored Maps. 

WipOut Lica was nes apy thing jmade:thal me to the Study of the Bible, comprising explanatory notes and tables illustrative of 

: a him ¢ was life; and the life was the|,Ep. s Scripture history and characteristics of Bible lands, an index of subjects, a Concord- 

i of men. - . . 

5, And the light shineth in® darkness jhe'yoo ance, a Dictionary of Proper Names, and a Patent Thumb Index. 

kines 9i c s eaves : Bos 

baa leat pat sini ang hn Aa _ Bible Students will recognize in this superb edition a work of standard authority. 
whose name was John 1 Tit, It is a library of biblical research, prepared by the most eminent scholars. 

7 The same came for a '' witness, to bear'!,, ‘Ac. 7 a . - . : 
witness of the Light, that all "? men throughlu fy, the Special Helps contained in the Bible we mention the following: 
him might believe. 18 Mat. 

8 He '3 was not that Light, but was sent '* Mat 

to bear witness of that Light Acca A Summary of Principal Events. Index to Proper Names. 

9 That was the true “Light, which HT Ro Chronological Arrangement of the Old Testament. Index to the Parables. 

Homeln every man that cometh into the) , Ing, An Itinerary of the Children of Israel. Index to the First Line of each Psalm. 

wor . ett The Tabernacle: Its Materials, Construction and Contents. Alphabetical Index to the Scriptures. 

righ. 5 

See aan ana ete woeld kere cee Chronological Table of Kings and Prophets. Scripture Atlas with Index. 

him not. a 3 Chronological Table of Patriarchs. A Table of Comparative Chronology. 
11 He '* came unto his own, and his own! Ja. 1. Prophecies and Allusions to Christ in the Old Testament. Complete Concordance. 

received Pina Oot; ” ; i = me Chronological Harmony of the Gospels. Introduction to the Greek of the New Testament. 

ft pe eects necored nin, foln Ro. Jewish Measures, Weights and Coins. Introduction to the Hebrew of the Old Testament. 

of God, even to them '* that believe on his|” 1Co 

3s Ti 
name: 
13 Which were born.'? not of blood,|"* Mat 

Sad ot the will ®! of the flesh, nor of the] "i OUR PREMIUM OFFER. The Bagster’s Teachers’ Bible, with Patent Thumb Index, given only to 

will *? of man, but of God. eaaate ® Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 35 cents additional, with 20 cents extra for postage 

2 I. - e = 
5 Raho. ee was mane cheld Malco & and packing. Price $2.00, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 





glory, the glory as of the only begotten of] 2 ie 
the Father,) full of grace and truth. 1 Ga; 


Two Popular Works. 


David. 
this century has had sach a large | 
sale as ‘The Prince of the | 
House of David;’’ over a 
million copies have been sold 
in this country alone. It bas 
undergone a thorough and com- 
plete revision. 


By Mrs. Prentiss. 
Heavenward "’ is the record of 
a beautiful life of faith in the 
form of ‘‘ Katharine’s Diary,’ 
commenced at sixteen. 

It has been translated into 





Prince of the House of | 
Probably no book of i 


Stepping Heavenward. 
“Stepping . 


almost every language, and is a 


comfort and inspiration to many hearts. 

Both volumes given fer one mew subscription and 20 cts. extra, 
postage included. ‘‘ Prince ef the Heuse ef David” sold for 60 cts., 
post-paid; “Stepping Heavenward” seld for so cts., post-paid. 


ss 


Cabinet Photograph Album. 
This Albem con- 


insertion of twenty- 


graphs. 

Each leaf is orna- 
mented with a neat 
design, and has the 
inside insertion slot, 
with gilt edges. The 
front cover is of cel- 
luloid, embossed in 
colors, and the back 


attractive Album. 


Given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for 
one new subscription 
and 50 cts. extra. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price $1.50. Sent by express, charges in 
either case to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 4 lbs. 





tains spaces for the | 


eight cabinet photo- | 


coverin figured plush. | 
A serviceable and ; 


Both are cloth bound. ' 










A Gift of Love. By Rose Porter. 
Presentation Edition. 


The title of this dainty volume aptly describes its character. 
The book is arranged with Scripture passages and references to | 
| love for every day in the year, together with an extract from 








some gifted writer’s rich experience. It is designed as a ‘‘ gift 
of love’’ between parents and children, and friends. As sug- 
gested by its title, the selections embody in some form the idea | 
of love. Over 20,000 have already becn sold. It constitutes | 
one of our most popular premium offers. Bound in white cloth 
and decorated with pansies in colors. 234 pages. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription | 
and re cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 
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Peloubet’s Select Notes for i900. ! 


This work is a commentary 
on the International Lessons 
lor the year 1900, and is imdis- 
pensable to the Bible student 
r Sunday-school teacher. It 
is an encyclopedia and 
digest of the best , 
thoughts of our most 
eminent scholars. Cloth 
bound; 350 pages: 
illustrated. 

Given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. 
Price 90 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 









Because | Love You. 


What lover is there that will 
not welcome the beautiful little 
white and gold volume of love 
verses, edited by Anna E. Mack, 
under the satisfying title, ‘‘ Be- 
cause I Love You?’ Love is 
ever an excuse for right- or 
wrong-doing, but im this case 
the result is so beautiful that no 
excuse is needed. Miss Mack 
has selected with discriminating 
taste some of the sweetest, ten- 
derest Imes in our literature, all 
dealing with the one imperish- 
able subject. 

The authors from whose 
wotks these selections are 
culled include all the best- 
known writers, and in addition 
to the old familiar names, a 
number of new ones. Handsomely cloth bound ; 228 pages. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for ene new subscription 


and 10 cents extra, pestage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 





sts 


Popular penee an Box. 





This Box is of celluloid, handsomely embossed in colors. It 
contains two compartments for cabinet photographs, is lined 
with sateen and provided with a gilt catch. Size, 7 x9¥% 
inches, and 2% inches deep. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 50 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.35, post-paid. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No Premiums given for Renewal Subscriptions. 


French Microscopes and Optical Goods. 


A Pair of Useful Microscopes. 


The cuts illustrate their full size. No. 1 is made of heavy solid brass. 
leaves, roots, flowers, grain, etc. No. 2 has a 
strong cylinder of glass, and is especially designed 
for the examination of live insects, bugs, etc. 
Both of these Microscopes are especially 
adapted for the study of natural history. 





No. 1, 


\ 
Both given to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage’ Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 


included. See Conditions, page 529. Price 50 cents each, post-paid 
sss 
French Naturalist Microscope, No. 1367. 


This Microscope stands 6% inches high, jointed centre, iron base rack and pinion adjustments, 
reflecting mirror, three object lenses of different powers; can be used with one, two or all of, 
them, thus changing power—but the lenses must always stand in the same order as when received. ' scopes we have offered. 

This Microscope has a power of 80 diameters, or the portion of the object magnified appears Brass Cylinder, 2! inches high ; 
Enclosed in a polished walnut box, with glass «2 Slides; and a Glass 


6,400 times larger in area than to the naked eye. 
slips, forceps and mounted objects. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for three new subscriptions and $2.45 extra, postage | cherry-wood box. 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $5.50, postage and packing 30 cents extra when sold. | 
1 
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Four-Inch French Reading Glass, Nickel-Plated. 










The Firs 


CHAPTER |. 
PETER, an apostle of 


Pontus, ‘Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Bithynia, 

2 Elect¢ ane to the 
ledge¢ of God the Father, th 
tification? of the Spirit, wu 
and sprinklingy of the ¥ 
Christ; Grace unto yo! 
multiplied. 

3 Blessed* be 


mn for y 


This cut illustrates our Four-Inch 


Glass at its full size. It also shows 





Reading 

Members of 
enjoyment in examining 
te. We offer a¢ 


1 great comfort 


family will find it as 





pi 
ecial value and 





in diameter. Metal mountings are nickel 


15 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
only $1.25, postage and packing 15 cents extra when sold 


ees 


Physicians’ Microscope, No. 1456. 


This Microscope stands 12 1 ligt It} HVE 





phra 





plied w 





250 to 480 diameter 


Given only to Companion subscribers for ten new subscriptions an¢ 





No. 2 is nickel-plated. | 
They are designed for the examination of objects when a large field view is required, such as in general appearance, but it has three objectives of different powers, instead of one. 








esus 
to the strangers scattered® t¢ 


- nee? incorruptible, 
r_Lord fadeth’ not away, 


6 ou, 
Pept by the power of God 
=a faith” unto salvation, ready to 


Reading 

10W clear 

small type appears when viewed through its lens. 
ype apy : 


People whose eyesight is not strong will find this 


post-paid. 
sees 
Pocket Compass. 
vce of This isa well-made, reliable 
ie article. Heavy Inass ease with 


flowers, 


Vine French gla extra large sive, 4 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 


$0.00 extra 
See Conditions, page 529. Price $20.00. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


A Three Power French Compound Microscope. 


This superb Microscope is more powerful than the one we offered last season. It is the same 
Tt is a 
beauty, and is designed for the examination of minute 
objects. The accompanying cut illustrates how a small 
insect appears when viewed under this Microscope. 

| With it the wonders and beauties of the invisible 
; World can be seen and examined. The 
revelations made with the Microscope will not only 







marvellous 


entertain the home circle, but inspire young minds to 
further study and research into the mysteries of nature. 

‘The best Microscope for the purpose and price is the 
one we here offer. 
lus in Paris. It is six inches 
high. The stand is brass, 
highly finished and Iac- 
‘The lenses and 
condensing mirror are of 
fine quality. The combined 
magnifying power of the 
three objectives is 65 diam- 
j eters, which is equal to 
'4,24§ times. 1 Prepared 
Object, 2 Glass Slips and 
a pair of Brass Forceps are 
included, 


We have them made expressly for 


j quered. 





i subscription and 30 cents extra, postage included. 


| $2.00, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 
| 


so 


Price 


Young Naturalist’s Microscope. 


This is one of the most complete Micro- 
It has a polished 
Mirror ; 
Slip for examining 


jlive objects or liquids. Packed in a hinged 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
, Rew subscription and ro cents extra, postage 
‘and packing included. Price $1.00, postage 
and packing 10 cents extra. 

' 

sts 


' “One Thousand Objects for 
1 the Microscope.” 

' This is a book for the student of the Micro- 
scope. 1,000 objects are enumerated and 
classified, with 500 figures described and 
illustrated. Board covers, 116 pages, 12 
plates. Price 40 cents, post-paid. 


French Compound Microscope. 


ss? 
Mounted Microscopic Objects. 


These tiny Microscopic Slides when placed under a Microscope will reveal many hidden 
beauties and wondrous sights. Some of them are very rare and instructive. 


\ The Set of twelve given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Sold for 75 cents, post-paid. 


sas 
French Achromatic Field and Marine Glass. 


By importing a large number of these Ficld Glasses, we are able to make this special offer 
- ,to our subscribers. They are strongly made and have powerful achromatic lenses. The 
~‘ cut illustrates them one-half 
The Carrying Case is 
made of Icather, and has a 
Strap for suspending it over the 
shoulder. It is designed for 
the practical use of hunters, 
. tourists, or for use around the 
! home or farm. : 


size. 


Given only to Companion 
subscribers for two new sub- 
scriptions and 85 cents extra, 
postage included. See Condi- 
tions, page 529. Price $3.50, 


necdle adiustment. The needle 
is hung ona cornelian bearing. 
Just the thing for the hunter 
and tourist. 

Given only to Companion suk- 
scribers for one new subscrip- 
tion and 10 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Price 





French Achromatic Field and Marine Glass. 


ss 


Fine French Microscope, No. 93 L. 





Has concave mirror, rack 
ips and pinion adiustment, condenser and revolving diaphragm. Also three object lenses of 

Magnifying power of 125 diameters. Enclosed in a polished box, with 
Forceps, Glass Slips and Mounted Obicets go with this instrument, 


Given only tc Companion subscribers for six new subscriptions and $5.25 extra. See Conditions, 
page 529. Price $12.00. Sent by express and charges_paid by receiver. Shipping weight, 7 lbs 


This Instrument is 10 inches high, of lacquered brass and iron, 


different. powers. 
handle and key. 
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Achromatic Telescopes and Optical Goods. 


Achromatic Telescope, No. 15. The Naturalist’s Compound Microscope. 


We have arranged with the manufacturers in Paris to continue Shc y 
the manufacture of this powerful telescope, this size of which we 
offered last season for the first time. 

It is 17 inches in length, just three inches longer than illustra- 
tion. ‘The tubes are of brass, polished and lacquered. ‘The body 
is covered with French morocco. Ils five lenses give a power of 12 
times ;_ or, an object 12 miles distant appears but one mile away. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 85 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $2.50, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


eee 





Achromatic Telescope, No. B. 


Length, when extended, 23 inches; closed, 8 inches; diameter, 
134 inches. Has three draws. An object sixteen miles distant will j 
appear to be about one mile away. The body of the tube is covered 
with French morocco. The metal work is brass, finely polished. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
$2.00 extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price 
$4.00, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


ses 


This is a most convenient and powerful 
Student's Microscope. The cut at the left 
illustrates its exact size, with the three lenses 
combined into one lens of high power. The 
cut above illustrates the diaphragm and the 
three lenses separated. Each lens is of different 
power. It has an Adjustable Mirror, by means 
of which the light is reflected up through the 
Glass Stand, thus illuminating the object being 
examined. This instrument is not designed for 
investigating as minute objects as is the French 
Compound Microscope. For the practical use, 
however, of young naturalists this is a splendid 
instrument. We include 1 Mounted Object and 
1 plain Glass Slide with each instrument. 


Achromatic Telescope, No. 1232-22. 


This Telescope has four draws. Length, when extended, 36 
inches; closed, 11 inches; diameter, 2 inches; power, 30 


times ; or, an object one mile away will appear to be only about; 
\ 

















ten rods away. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for five new subscriptions 
and $3.45 extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price | Naturalist’s Compound Microscope given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 


$9.00, postage and packing 60 cents extra. and 25 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
soe vee 
Astronomical Telescopes. Astronomy: The Sun and His Family. By Jouia MacNarr Wricut. 


A popular treatise on Astronomy, designed for general reading and for use as a text-book o1 
supplementary reading-book in schools. The author has made the subject of Astronomy as 
charming as a fairy tale, as brilliant as the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” and any one who reads this book 
will have a clear and comprehensive view of the chief facts concerning our solar system. She 
shows how worlds are born, the relations and distances of planets, and their movements, which 
produce days, seasons, years, tides, eclipses, etc. Sold for 50 cents, post-paid. 


1655. Special. Diameter of Object Glass, 19 lignes; 1 
Terrestrial Eyepiece, power 25 diameters, and one Celestial Eye- | 
piece, power 50 diameters; 1 Sun Glass; Folding Table Tripod 
of wood, in case. Price $18.00. 

1670. Diameter of Object Glass, 33 lignes; 1 Terrestrial Eye- 
piece, power 50 times; 1 Celestial Eyepiece, power 110 times: 
1 Sun Glass; 2 Tripods. Price $75.00. sees 

1680. Diameter of Object Glass, 38 lignes ; 2 Terrestrial Eye- 
pieces, power 45 and 70 times ; 2 Celestial Eyepieces, power 100 























New and Wonderful Symmetroscope. 

























and 180 times ; 2 Sun Glasses. Price $275.00. This is a new invention that is capable of producing marvellous results. It must be seen to be 
appreciated. The cut illustrates its size. With it an evening’s company can be entertained and 

s+? delighted. Children will gaze for hours through its 

Optical and Magnetic Package. wonder-revealing lens. Artists and designers find in 

it a nevef-failing source for new ideas of form and 

é combinations of color and design. Manufacturers of 


carpets and wall-paper make use of it for striking and 
novel patterns for their latest styles. Every family and 
every school should have one. It combines amusement 
and education. 

Given, together with an outfit for drawing and painting 
}some of the most beautiful designs, for only one new 
subscription, postage 15 cents extra. See Conditions, 
page 529. Price of the Symmetroscope alone, 75 cents, 
post-paid. 

ees 








Pearl Opera Glass. 


This Opera Glass has a pearl body and gold-plated 

slide and bars. The lenses are achromatic and powerful. 
Optical” aa: Magnetic: Fackare: Leather Case is included. Especially desirable as a gift 

This Combination Package embraces a number of articles | to a lady. 
desired by every boy. It consists of 1 Horseshoe Magnet, 1! Given only to Companion subscribers for three new 
fine Burning Glass, 1 Compass, 1 Spy Glass, 1 Seed Microscope | subscriptions and $1.30 extra, postage included. Price 
and 1 imported Microscope. The Microscope can be used for | $4.00 post-paid. 
examining insects, seeds and other objects. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.00, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


ee 
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Botany: The Story of Plant Life. 
By Jutta MacNark WriGHr. 

Few persons possess the skill to treat scientific subjects 
in a manner that is practical, and at the same time 
pleasing and attractive to the ordinary reader. Mrs. 
| Wright has strong claims to this distinction. Her 
charming little book is divided into twelve chapters, each 
; adapted to a month of the year, and devoted to plants 
| that are in evidence during that month. Her treatment 
jof root, stem, leaf, flower, seed-pod and fruit is 


Achromatic Opera Glass, Morocco Case. 


pleasing and practical. Her discussion 
}of the utility of 
plant life, food, 
clothing, medicine, 
houses and _ sanita- 
| tion are equally sug- 
gestive and interest- 
ing. The book is 
designed for general 
reading, and is also 
Achromatic Opera Glass. admirably adapted 
This Opera Glass is imported from France. The lenses, which | for class use as SUPS 
are achromatic, give sharp and well-defined results. ‘The frame | plementaryreading, 
is covered with French morocco. We include with the Glass a OF as a text-book 
French Morocco Case, same style as shown in the cut. _ on the subject. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription Cloth binding; il- i 
si i and $1.00 extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. lustrated. Sold for (i 
Achromatic Telescope, No. 15. Price $2.00, postage and packing 15 cents extra. , §0 cts., post-paid. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No Premiums given for Transfer Subscriptions. 


American Steam Engines and Electrical Goods. 


All good Toy Steam En- 
gines and Steamboats are 
now made in Massachusetts. 
So good are they that Ger- 
man makers are imitating 
them and trying to sell 
them in the United States. 
Several years ago THE 
Youtu’s CoMPANION 
started the maker in the 
Steam Toy business, which 
is now very extensive. 


Catalogue of Steam 
Toys. We shall be pleased 
to send a complete catalogue 
fully describing steam toys. 
It will be sent to you free. 


Porter Electric Motor —The “ Rex.” 


This Motor is particularly adapted for operating light 
toy machinery or small fans. 

Every part of the ‘Rex ’’ Motor is as carefully made and 
adjusted as the most expensive machine. It has a three-pole 
armature, adjustable brushes, with pulley for belt. Each 
Motor is finished in black enamel and mounted on a highly 





Hot Air Engine. 


This Engine és a decided novelty in its line. Its operation is 
based on the principle of the expansion and contraction of air, 
and is entirely different from any engine we have previously 

| offered. It is 8 inches in length and 734 inches in height, con- 
| structed of heavy tin, painted in red, black and gold, with 
| cylinder. Piston and connections are of heavy brass. The fly- 


The Dewey is the latest and 
best in the miniature Steam. 
boat line. The boat has 3 
polished brass boiler. The 
steam chest is mounted on 
an inclined frame to which 
the cylinder is adjusted. 
Length of bull, 15 '%4 inches. 
Has a three-blade brass 
propeller. It is a beauty. 


THE OFFER. The Steam- 
boat givenonly toCompanicn 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scription amd 40 cents extra, 
postage imcluded. See Con- 
ditions, page 529. Price 
$1.40, postage and packing 
included, when sold. 


Electric Generator and Dynamo. 


finished turned 
wooden hase. This 
Motor can be run 
by a one-cell bat- 
tery. See our offer 
of Battery and Fan sees | 
in the ‘‘ Note ”” be- : 


low. Our illustra Electric Call Bell Outfit. | 


tion is about half 
‘ase | The Outfit consists of 1 Dry Battery; 1 Electric Bell with 
| platinum contact and 2% inch nickel-plated gong; 1 Push ' 
: Button; 50 feet insulated Copper Wire; Clamp Tacks, and 
Directions for putting up. Also a Manual on Electric Bells. 


wheel is 2% inches in diameter. 


; Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
, and 65 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
| Price $1.50, post-paid. 


Motor Mate- 
rial. Many young 
men of mechanical _ 
tastes prefer to 
make their own 
motor. To such we 
will supply the 
complete parts of 
the ‘*Rex’’ with 
instructions for 
putting together. 


THE COMPLETE “REX” MOTOR (without fan) given only | 
to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents 
extra, postage included. Price go cents, postage 15 cents extra. 

MOTOR MATERIAL (without fan) given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription, postage included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price 85 cents, post-paid. 





This is a real Dynamo Electric Machine, made in the most 


thorough and workmanlike manner. As a battery for medical 
purposes it is useful. It has a current regulator, so that it can 
be adjusted to the needs of a child or the adult. It is a most 
interesting electrical novelty. Every boy wants it for experi- 
ment and amusement. At an evening party this machine will 
make hours of entertainment. 

The Generator and Dynamo is fully equipped with Armature, 
Magnet, Brush, Multiplying Gear, Electrodes, Crank and 
circuit-breaking Switch. It is not liable to get out of order, 
and should last for several years. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 35 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.00, postage and packing 35 cents extra. 





Notg.—We can supply Carbon and Zinc for a tumbler battery, 
with battery Solution, for 35 cents, post-paid. The price of 
the nickel-plated Fan as shown in cut is 25 cents, post-paid. 


The complete Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for | 
one new subscription. Price go cents. Sent by express, charges 
| paid by receiver. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs. 
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Upright Petroleum Steam Engine. 


Cut No. 1 illustrates our new Upright Petroleum Steam Engine. It is an improvement over all former styles in that ordinary kerosene oil can be used 
as fuel instead of alcohol. It can be run full speed continuously for ten hours at a cost of less than one cent. The Petroleum Steam Engine is well made 
in every particular. The boiler is formed from heavy brass and is absolutely safe. It has a Safety Valve, Steam Whistle, and a finely fitted Water 
Gage which will always indicate the exact amount of water in the boiler. 
It has a large Balance Wheel and other necessary parts to make it the most 
powerful Steam Engine for toy machinery now on the market. 

Every boy ought to own one of these superb Engines. It will not only 
afford hours of pleasure, but it will in many cases develop a taste for 
mechanical work and engineering. This Engine is the result of 
expenditure of a large amount of money for tools, dies, etc. 
It is only because thousands are made at a time that it is possible 
to offer them at a low price. Cut shows it one-half size. 


























the 


The Petroleum Steam Engine given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one mew subscription and 40 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.00, postage and packing 35 cts. extra when sold. 
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Horizontal Engine. 


‘This Engine has a highly-polished brass boiler, firmly 
fixed upon a substantial base, finished in colors. The 
whistle and safety valve are locked to the top of the 
hoiler, and are made steam-tight by small rubber 
washers, and if broken, these parts can be 
easily removed and new ones readily put on. 
The Engine is provided with an extra large 
balance wheel and nickeled cylinder, running 
easily and rapidly, and presenting a very fine 
appearance. 

Every Engine is thoroughly tested before 
packing. All the parts are interchangeable, and 
we have always on hand duplicate parts with 
which to supply our customers. Each Engine is 
packed securely in a wooden, locked-corner box, 


suitable for mailing or expressing. Cut shows 
Engine about one-half size. Full directions for 
running the Engine will be found in each box. 


The Horizontal Engine given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 4o cents ~ 
extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. = ss - 
Price $1.40, post-paid. Upright Petroleum Steam Engine, No. t. 


Horizontal Engine. 


Ho Premium give® for one’s ewn Subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Miscellaneous Electrical and Athletic Goods. 


Electsic Scarf Pin. 


The Pin is in the shape of a 
horseshoe, with the light in the 
centre, surrounded by glass crys- 
tals. 1t is operated by the smallest 
dry cell ever constructed. 

Stick the Pin in your scarf. 
Let the wire run down out of 
Sight into the vest pocket. Connect 
the wire with the dry Battery. 
Ask a friend how he likes your 
new Pin. As he ldoks at it press 


your Pin will flash out a brilliant 
miniature electric light, to his 
delight and astonishment. 

The Battery is perfectly dry and 
safe. 
but 34% x1%x1% inches, and 
can be carried in the pocket. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription | 


and ro cents extra, postage included. 
sss 
The “Morse” Telegraph Outfit. 


The Set complete comprises a 4 ohms’ Sounder and a nickel- 
plated Key, both mounted on a polished mahogany base; 1 
5x 7 Battery with Chemicals ; Wire for a short line and Book 
of Instructions. Everything necessary for private practice in 
the home or school is included with the Outfit. 


Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and $1.30 extra. Price $2.50. Sent by express, charges in both 


on the brass pieces, and instantly | 


The size of the Battery is | 


United States Flags. 





For the past twelve years the Flag upon the schoolhouse has | 


been an important factor in arousing a patriotic public sentiment 
and creating interest in the subject of a better citizenship. 
Upon request of any person we will send practical suggestions 
which will enable the school to obtain a Flag easily and quickly, 


sleeveless. Sizes from. 24 to 38, inclu- 


Foot Ball Suit. 


The Trousers are 
made of heavy drill- 
ing, full padded, and 
thoroughly stitched. 
Sizes 24 to 34, inclu- 
sive. Do not fail to 
give waist measure 
when ordering. 

The Jacket is also made of drilling, 






sive. Do not fail to give chest measure 
when ordering. 


Both given omly to Companion subscribers for one new 
aubscription and ss cemts extra, postage included. Sce Condi- 
tiens, page 529. The Trousers sold for $1.10, post-paid. The 
Jacket sold for 6o ceats, post-paid. 
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M. C. A. Striking Bag. 
This Striking Bag is a practical 
device for securing healthful ex- 
ercise. Made of select oil-tanned 
leather, with heavy inside rubber 
bladder, and supplied with a cord 
and eyelet for attaching to the 
ceiling. This style of Bag is very 
popular with many of our promi- 
nent athletes and associations. 





Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 








cases to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 


together with a price list of Flags. 





and 25 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price only $1.00, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 
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Pistol and Vacuum Arrows. 


This Outfit consists of a Pistol, 4 rubber-tipped Arrows and a patent Target and Holder. 
As indicated by the name, the Arrows are rubber-tipped and adhere to the Target by force of 


























vacuum, The patent Target is provided with a 
hinged cover, and can be used as a convenient 
receptacle for the Pistol and Arrows when not in 
use, The Target su : is smooth and hard, which 
enables the rubber-tipped ends of the Arrows to 


adhere to its surface with great tenacity. They 
can be used indoors, as the Arrows are per- 
fectly harmless, and will afford sport to 


old and young. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 centa extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 
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The Bonanza Repairing Outfit. 


Asan investment this Outfit 
is profitable both in regard to 
the amount of money which 
can be earned as well as saved 
by its use. It will enable you 
to do your own repairing at a 
large saving to your pocket- 
book. You can also take out- 


side orders for repairing at a 
handsome profit. 


This is a complete Outfit of tools and materials for repairing boots, shoes, rubbers, harness and 
tinware.° It consists of the following articles : 1 Iron Last for men’s work ; 1 Iron Last for boys’ 
work; 1 Iron Last for women’s work ; 1 Iron Last for children’s work ; 1 Iron Stand for Lasts; 
1 Shoe Hammer; 1 Shoe Knife; 1 Peg Awl and Handle; 1 Wrench for Peg Awl Handle; 1 Sewing 
Awl and Handle; 1 Stabbing Awl and Handle: 1 Bottle Leather Cement ; 1 Bottle Rubber 
Cement ; 1 Bunch Bristles; 1 Ball Shoe Thread; 1 Ball Shoe Wax; 1 package Clinch Nails, %4 
inch; 1 package Clinch Nails, 5 inch; 1 package Clinch Nails, 3 inch; 1 package Heel Nails; 
4 pairs Heel Plates, assorted sizes; 6 Harness Needles; 1 Harness and Saw Clamp; 1 Box Slotted 
Rivets, assorted sizes; 1 Rivet Set for same; 1 Harness and Belt Punch; 1 Soldering Iron, ready 
for use; 1 bar Solder; 1 box Rosin; 1 bottle Soldering Fluid; Directions for Half-Soling, etc.; 
Directions for Soldering. On account of the weight of this package we advise its shipment by 
freight. Owing to heavy charges to remote points, subscribers should first secure an estimate of 
cost from freight agent. 


Given only te Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 40 cents extra. Price 
$125. Sent by freight or express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 
20Tbe. Western orders shipped from Plymouth, Ohio; Eastern orders from Boston, Mass. 
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Striking Bag Gloves. 


These will be found useful in connection with the 
Striking Bag offered above. They are made of soft 
leather, padded on the back to prevent injury to the 
knuckles. i 

The Gloves and Striking Bag together given only 
to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions 
and 1o cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, 
page 529. Price of Gloves alone 60 cents, post-paid. 
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The Direct Wire Acoustic Telephone. 


This Direct Wire Acoustic Telephone has been successfully used for short distances, about 
500 feet, in mines, factories and homes. Simple in construction but effective in use. We 
furnish 2 Telephones, "300 
feet of Copper Wire, Insulating 


Cord and Instructions for 
Wiring. 
Money to be Earned. 


Bright boys have frequently 
sold and put up these Tele- 
phones for friends and neigh- 
bors. What other boys have 
, done you can undoubtedly do 
yourself. 

Send for special quotations 
on these Outfits in lots of twelve 
or more. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 30 cents extra, postage 
imcluded. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, postage and packing 30 cents extra. 
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Foot Ball Specialties. 


Shin Guard. Youth’ssize. Of canvas, 12 inches long, leather bound, copper riveted straps. 
Given for one new subscription and ro cents extra, postage included. Price 75 centa, post-paid. 
Morrill’s Nose Mask, No. 1. Made of the finest rubber. It has become a necessity on 
every Foot Ball team, and affords absolute 
protection to the nose and teeth. 





Given for one new subscription and $1.00 
extra, postage included. Price $2.00 post-paid. 





This Foot Ball is made of strong leather, regulation size, and is thoroughly stitched. The 
bladder is made of the best rubber. The leather is dressed with especial reference to its 
| durability. The ‘‘ Rugby ’’ shaped ball has been adopted by the leading schools and colleges 
throughout the country. We include a Steel Lacing Needle with each Foot Ball. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 40 cts. extra, postage included. 
rice $1.25, postage and packing 15 cts. extra. We furnish ap Inflator for 20 cts. extra, post-paid. 





THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. 


No Premiums given for Renewal Subscriptions. 


Foot Power Scroll Saw and Amateur Tools. 


The Rogers’ 
Scroll Saw. 





This is the cheapest and most satisfactory Scroll Saw manu- 
factured. The cut of the Bird Cage illustrates what beautiful 
things can be made with this machine. The framework is of 
iron, graceful in shape, and handsomely japanned and striped. 
The saw arms have a reach of 1732 inches. It has a tilting 
table; 4-inch emery wheel on spindle; with drill at end; and a 
dust-blower. The arbors, etc., are of steel, carefully fitted to | 
their bearings. The arms and pitman are of the best selected ash. | 
With each machine we give 24 Saw Blades, 70 full-sized | 
Designs, 6 Drill Points, a Screw-driver, and a Manual of | 
Bracket Sawing and Wood Carving. Each machine is set up, , 
run and carefully inspected before leaving the factory, When) 
you order be careful to give your address in full. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and $1.35 extra. Price $3.50. Sent by freight, charges in 
either case to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight, 45 lbs. 
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Companion Lathe and Saw. 


The Lathe is made of iron and steel; total length of bed, 24 inches; height from floor, 27% 
inches. Will turn a block 15 inches long and 4 inches in diameter. Drive-wheel, 13% inches ! 
in diameter. 

Has rigid head stock and sliding tail stock; two speeds, one fast and one slow; a 4-inch emery 
wheel on spindle, with drill at end ; a screw chuck and a spur centre. The arms of the Saw 
have a 1734-inch reach, and will make from 500 to 600 strokes a minute. Has an automatic 
dust-blower and a nickel-plated table, with anti-friction blade wheel and improved saw clamps. 

With the Lathe and Saw we include 70 full-sized Bracket Sawing Designs, an assortment of 
Designs for Wood Turning, 24 Saw Blades, 6 Drill Points, Screw-driver, a Wrench, 1 Round 
Leather Belt, 3 Turning Tools, and 2 Iron Tool-Rests with Nuts and Bolts for the Lathe. 

The Companion Saw and Lathe given for three new subscriptions and $3.00 extra. Price 
$7.50. Sent by freight, charges in either case to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight, 75 Ibs. 
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A Set of Carving Tools. 


Carving in wood is not difficult. These Tools | 
are 534 inches in length and provided with rose- | 
wood handles. Packed in a neat cherry-finished 
box. With the Set of six Tools we give a Manual | 
of Instructions and an assortment of full-sized 
Patterns for carving. 





The Manual of Instructions is profusely illus- | 
trated, and makes the art of carving so clear that 
no boy or girl need have trouble in learning it. | 
THE Youti’s ComraNion was the first to intro- | 
duce amateur wood carving into this country. | 
This art has been highly successful from the 
beginning. Children having a desire to perfect | 
themselves in wood carving should be given, 





every encouragement. 


=<) 


The Set of Carving Tools and Book given only 
to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price $r.00, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


The Young Carpenter’s Tool Kit. 


This Tool Chest and its accompanying Tools cannot be purchased at the stores for less 
than $6.50. They are all good and useful. 

Contains x 14-inch Hand Saw, : Block Plane, 1 Bit Brace, 3 Bits, 1 Hammer, 1 
Compass, 2 Chisels, 1 Two-foot Rule, 1 Try Square, 2 Awls, 2 Gimlets, 1 Marking 
Gage, 1 Screw-driver, 1 Nail 
Set, 1 Pair Pliers, r Draw 
Knife, 1 Mallet, 1 File, 1 
Plumb Bob, 1 Chalk Line, 
1 Monkey Wrench, x Spirit 
Level, 1 Screw-driver for Bit 
Brace, 2 Hand Clamps, Bot- 
tle of LePage’s Glue, and a 
Book, ‘“‘ How to Use Wood- 
Working Tools,” illustrated. 

We give with the Tools a 
Chest made of chestnut and 
trimmed with black walnut, 
with lock and key. Size, 
18x9x6% in. This Chest can 
be shipped by freight with 
other articles not exceeding 
75 Ibs. weight, without  in- 
creasing the freight charges. 





The Tool Chest and Set of Tools given only to Companion subscribers for three new subscrip- 
tions and $2.00 extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price $5.00. Sent by freight or express, 
charges in both cases to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight, 20 Ibs. 
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Patterns and Tools for Sloyd Work. 


Whittling is one of the characteristics of Americans. It’s so easy for a Yankee to make 
something with a knife. This useful Outfit consists of a large number of practical Patterns 
accurately drawn and planned, 
any of which a smart boy or 
girl can work out with the 
Knife. 

It contains, also, 1 good Oil 
Stone, 1 Compass, 1 Rule, and 
a genuine Sloyd Knife. 


The Outfit given to Compan- 
ion subscribers for one new 
subscription and ro cents extra, 
postage included. See Condi- 
tions, page 529. Price $1.00, 
post-paid. 


OIL STONE 
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Companion Pocket Tool-Holder, No. 5. 


The handle of this Tool-Holder is of rosewood. The patent chuck, which will hold anything 
from a small drill to a large file, is of hardened steel, nickel-plated. The Tools are carried in the 
handle, which is arranged for that purpose. These are forged from the finest quality of English 
steel; the tempering is perfect. 








The Holder is 734 inches long, and the Tools are each 4 inches long. They consist of 
2 Brad Awls, 1 Gimlet, 2 Saws, 2 Chisels, 2 Screw-drivers, 1 Gouge and 1 Reamer. 


The Tool-Holder and 11 Tools given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 30 cents extra. postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.30, postage and packing 
20 cents extra. 
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The Bracket Saw Outfit. 


Nothing so popular and useful was ever in- 
vented in the line of tools as the Bracket 
Saw Outfit which THz YouTu’s CoMPANION 
originated more than twenty years ago. Forests 
of lumber have been transformed by the tiny 
blade into useful articles of home adornment. 
The Saw frame is of spring steel, handsomely 
nickel-plated, with rose- 
wood handle. With the 
Saw frame we give two 
dozen Saw Blades, a 
Brad Awl, a Sheet of 
Impression Paper 
(for transferring de- 
signs), a Clamp (for 
securing sawing - board 
to any table), a Man- 
ual of Bracket Sawing 
and Wood Carving, 
and 70 full-sized 
Designs for Bracket 
Sawing. 










The Bracket Saw Outfit given only to Companion/aubécribers for one new subscription and 
a5 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, postage and packing 25)cents extra. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


Premiums given to Subscribers only. 


Hunting and Trapping 


















32 to 44 inches, chest measure. 


included. 
Hat and Coat together, $1.65 post-paid. 


lined, with flexible stitched vizors. 
brown duck, bound with leather. 


25 cents extra, postage and packing included. 
and packing 25 cents extra. 
Canvas Shell Vest. 
and back with loops for about fifty cartridges. 
is thus evenly distributed. We can supply 
and 32 to 46-inch chest. 


sees 


and tied. 





include an extra Tip. Sent 


or Fly Rod, 9% feet long. 


postage 15 cents extra 














Canvas Hunting Clothing. 


The Coat is made of strong brown duck, with corduroy 
collar and pockets both inside and out. 
for hunting and fishing, or for every-day wear about the farm. Sizes 


The Coat alone given for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage 
Price 85 cents, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


Duck Hunting Hat and Knee Leggings. Hat is of soft brown duck, 

In ordering mention size. 
All orders should state measurement around 
the calf of the leg. The sizes are 12 to 17 inches inclusive, calf measurement. 


This Vest is made of brown duck and fitted front 


Give size of shell and chest measure when ordering. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents 
extra, postage included. Price 85 cents, postage 15 cents extra. 


Split Bamboo Fishing Rod. 


These Rods are made from six strips of Calcutta bamboo, carefully glued | 
The reel seat and ferrules are nickel-plated. 


offer a choice of either a Bait or Bass Rod, 8 feet long, 


Given only to Companion Subscribers for one new sub- | 
scription and 30 cents extra, postage included. Price $1. 00, | 
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Specialties and Outfits. 


Stag-Horn Handle Knife, with Belt. 


This Huntsmen’s 
Knife is of the best 
forged steel, patent stag- 
hornhandle. Sheath and 
Strap of russet-colored 
leather. Length of 
Blade, § inches. 


Especially suitable 


Price of 


The Knife, Sheath and 
Belt given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for 
one newsubscription and 
10 cents extra, postage 


Leggings are of 





Hunting Hat and one pair of Leggings given for one new subscription and | included. The Huntsmen’s Stag-Horn Handle Knife, with Sheath 


Both sold for 85 cents, postage | 22d Belt, sold for $1.00, postage and packing ro cents extra. 
see 


The weight of the ammunition 
vest for 10 or 12 gage shells, 


Camper’s Knife with Fork and Spoon. 


A useful article for hunters and campers. 
The cut illustrates the combination, and any 
| hungry woodsman will know how to use it. 






Cork grip. We 
in a grooved wood form. We 


When you order state choice. 


The Knife can be separated from Spoon and Fork, thus 
; making the three pieces to occupy the space of one. It can be 
| carried in the pocket, ready for immediate use. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 





Fests 


Trapper’s and Hunter’s Outfit, with Guide. 


This Outfit consists of 6 No. 1 ‘* Victor’’ Oneida 








Traps and 1 Trapper’s Guide. The Traps are suitable 

for catching muskrats, mink, rabbits, woodchucks, 

foxes and smaller animals. They are light, strong, 
arranted, and sure game-catchers. 

upper's Guide ’’ tells how to trap all kinds} 

of fur-bearing animals, how to cure their skins, 


how to live in the woods, how to build boats and snow-shoes, how to destroy the pests of the 
farm and poultry-yard, and how to hunt deer and other game. 


Six Traps and one ‘‘Trapper’s Guide’’ given for only one new subscription. All sold for 85 
cents. Sent by express, charges in both cases to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 4 Ibs. 
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Complete Fishing Outfit. 


This Fishing Outfit contains a three-piece Rod, 9% feet long, with double ferrules, reel 
bands and ring guides; 1 Brass Reel ; 1 Belt Bait Box; 1 Furnished Line with Pfleuger’s 
Luminous Float ; 1 Trout Line ; 2 Trout Flies ; 2 Trout Hooks, tied to gut; 10 Assorted 
Hooks ; 1 Box Split Shot Sinkers: 1 Pfleuger’s adjustable Luminous Float; 1 Line, 50 feet 
long; 1 Excelsior Spoon Bait, feathered. The whole comprises a good and complete Outfit. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 30 cents for postage and 





packing. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, postage and packing 30 cents extra. 


The Stevens Rifle, ‘“‘ Favorite” Model. 
A Gift. 












See 
Page 530. 





This is a thoroughly good arm in every 
respect. The barrel is 22 inches long, octagon 
to forward end of fore-stock, and round the rest of its length, and 
is a ‘‘take-down.’? The stock is finely modeled and has a shotgun 
butt. The action has a case-hardened frame and solid breech block. This 
Rifle is made for the 22 Long Rifle, 25 Stevens and 32 Long-Rim Cartridges only. 

Centre fire cartridges cannot be used. Weight of Rifle 4% Ibs. Always state calibre wanted. 
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Camp Axe and Canvas Tents. : 


For camp life an Axe is an absolute necessity. The 
Axe offered by us is made of extra cast-steel, weighs 2 
Ibs., and is enclosed in a solid 
Leather Sheath, with strap and 
buckle. It is usually carried by hunt- 
ers and woodsmen suspended over 
the shoulders, as shown in the cut. 


The Camp Axe and Leather Sheath 
given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 20 cts. 
extra. Sold for $1.25. Sent by 
express, charges in either case paid 
by receiver. 





Canvas Tents. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of Tents for Lawn and Canping: 





Russet Leather Hunting Coat. This is lined with Drab Corduroy and Waterproof 
Duck. It, has five pockets outside, game pockets inside, ventilated arm holes and snap buttons. 
It is made with great care and attention to the selection of stock and finish. 


Given for twelve new subscriptions. Price $10.00. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 
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Forehand Automatic Ejecting Single Gun. 







A Gift. 


See Page 530. 






The material and workmanship of this fine Gun is strictly high 
grade. For rapid firing the Gun is supplied with an Automatic Ejector. 
The frame has a case-hardened finish, rebounding lock and half pistol 
grip. By means of a combination screw and lever the barrel can be quickly 
detached from the frame. Has a fine walnut stock with rubber butt_plate. 30-inch plain 
steel barrel, No. 12 bore. Choke bored for closej hard shooting. Weight about 6% Ibs. 
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The New “Ideal” Magic Lantern Outfit. 

















































For double the price there is no Magic Lantern as good and practical as the 
‘Ideal.” It is made only for subscribers to THE Companion. It is absolutely 
safe, brilliant, and easy to operate. With it many young people have given 
parlor entertainments with profit. 

The Equipment given with the Lantern consists of either 24 -Views, 

Army Scenes, Spanish-American War, or 24 Views, Navy Scenes, 

Spanish-American War. Many of these Views were taken from 
photographs of the actual scenes. We also give 72 Admission 
Tickets and a large Show Bill. The Lantern is 10 inches 
in height and 4 inches in diameter, has a 1%4-inch 
plano-convex Condensing Lens, and a 34-inch 
double-convex Objective Lens. Uses kerosene 
oil only. It will throw a picture about three 
feet in diameter. When ordering, state 
whether Army or Navy Slides are wanted. 


THE 
“IDEAL” 
ENTERTAINER 
FOR THE 

HOME. 





THE OFFER.— The “ Ideal"’ Magic Lantern Equipment, with 24 Views, given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 50 cents, with 40 cents extra for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.75, postage and packing 40 cents extra. 
For many parts of the United States express may be cheaper. Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 







EXTRA ARMY OR NAVY VIEWS.—We can supply extra Army or Navy Views of 
the Spanish-American War. 24 Views in each set. Either set sent post-paid for 60 cents. 
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Cabinet of Legerdemain. The Home Printing Press and Outfit. 


Our Cabinet of Legerdemain will solve the question of amusement for the home circle. This This Press is not designed for work on a large scale, but intended for printing two-line 
Cabinet contains several startling surprises. We briefly describe some of the puzzling feats, as lnusiness cards, visiting cards, envelope corners, etc. The Outfit consists of 1 Printing Press; 
viewed by the audience. | 1 Composition Roller; 1 Can of Ink; 1 Font of Short Type, including quads, spaces and 

The Magic Box. A small box is filled with granulated sugar. Upon the word of com- periods; 1 Pack Floral Cards; 1 Box Gold Bronze; 1 Box Silver Bronze and Instructions. 
mand the sugar is instantly changed to sa/t. 

The Great Transformer. Any one of the audience is permitted to drop two pieces of cork | 
into an empty box. After a few mystic passes of the hand the number is increased to six. 

The Wonderful Egg Trick, by which es 
number of eggs are produced from the mouth | 
of an assistant. Easily performed and always | 
astonishing. 

Enchanted Rose. After a few mystic passes 
of the wand a rose suddenly comes from — It here # 
—and appears at the magician’s breast. 

Magic Blocks. Upon the word of command | 
these blocks transport themselves from cover to 
cover in a most surprising manner. 

Phantom Ring. A borrowed ring is dropped into a tumbler. The ring then disappears, 
and is finally found in an apple or in the pocket of some one in the audience. | 

The Magic Dice, which pass from hat to hat at the will of the magician. 

The Fire Eater, from whose mouth issue smoke and sparks of fire. A most startling trick! 
Shower of Candy. A handkerchief is borrowed and placed over an empty plate. When 
removed a shower of candy falls therefrom. The Printing Press and full Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 

All the above Magic Tricks, including Instruction Book, Poster and Tickets, given only to Com- and 60 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, postage 
panion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, *"4 packing 60 cents extra; or sent by express, charges not paid. Shipping weight 4 Ibe. 
page 529. Price $1.00, postage and packing 25 cents extra. See 


hee . TORE RENTINE BENT IRON WORK 


American Toy Typewriter, with Automatic Feed. 
American Toy Typewriter. It prints a letter just like a grown folks’ typewriter. Takes any The Florentine Bent Iron. Work Outfit consists 


A toy is most fascinating when it is most like what grown folks usc. This is true of the 
business-size paper, has an automatic feed, a stationary dial and a self-inking type disk. It is the of 30 feet Iron Ribbon, 1 pair Pliers, 1 Sheet of 
best educational toy we know. We furnish with the Typewriter a small bottle of Aniline Ink, 18 full-sized Designs, 1 Spool Wire, 1 Cutting 
for re-inking the roller. Size of base 93g x 4% inches. File, 1 Tube Lacquer, 1 Brush, 4 Metal Candle 
Drips, 100 Binders, 2 Candle Extinguishers, 1 
Scroll Former, and Instructions. This Outfit is 
capable of making articles of a wide range. We 
mention only a few: Candlesticks, photo holders, 
easels, flower-pot holders, pen racks, card re- 
ceivers, lamp mats, fire screens, clock cases, whisk 
broom holders, tooth-brush racks, plaque rests, 
hall lanterns, ink-well stands, knife and fork 
rests, jewel boxes and waste-paper baskets. Some 
of these designs furnished with the Outfit. 

Given for one new subecriptiun and 30 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $1.00, postage and 
packing 30 cents extra. 









Style of Type and number of Characters used, 
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The Lyceum Magic Lantern. [las two 
2-inch wicks ; a 4-inch plano-convex condensing 
lens, and achromatic objective lenses. Casts a six- 
foot picture at a distance of 15 feet. Uses slides 
3'4 x4 inches. Base of polished mahogany. 

The American Toy Typewriter given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription Price $12.00. Sent by express, charges paid by 
and 25 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, postage and packing 20 cents extra. receiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. 








No Premium give? for one’s own Subscription. 
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Winslow’s Speed Extension Hockey Skates. 

















Turtle Neck Sweaters. 


Comfort, warmth, convenience and economy are combined 
in this popular garment. It gives unusual protection to the 
chest, throat and neck. We can 
supply navy blue, black and crim- 
son colors. When ordering state 
size and color wanted. 


BOYS’ SIZES, 26, 28, 30 and 32 
inches chest measure. Given for 
one new subscription and 30 cents, 
postage and packing 20 cents extra. 
Price $1.25, postage and packing 
20 cents extra. 


MEN’S SIZES, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches chest measure. Given 
for ome mew subscription and 45 
cents, postage 25 ceats extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price 
$1.50, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 
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The Arctic Storm Cap. 


The Cap is well made from fine navy blue wool cloth, is satin- 
lined, and has a plush band — imitation beaver — that can be 
pulled down in cold weather to protect the ears and back part 
of the head. It is stylish and neat in appearance, yet is made 
for hard service. 
exposed to cold weather. When ordering state size wanted. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage incinded. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Winslow’s Full Racers. 
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It is just the cap for any person liable to be ! 
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, exhilarates the mind. 


plate. 


end of toe. 


and 35 cents extra. 


Fine Winter Gloves. 


These Gloves are well made, and suitable either for ladies 
or gentlemen. Black astrakhan cloth on the back, with leather 
palms, and lined. Are very durable and sure to give the highest 
satisfaction. They are without buttons, and cut extra long. 


When ordering give size and state if for lady or gentleman. 





One pair given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 1e cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, 


| Page 529. Price go ceats, postage and packing 10 ceats extra. 
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Scandinavian Skees. 


As a means of sport and 
recreation the Skee is gaining 
in popular favor, When the 
snow has a good, hard crust 
boys and girls find keen ex- 
citement in coasting down a 
hill or gliding over the level 
fields. The pair offered is 
made of hard wood, seven feet 
long, and provided with straps 
for fastening to the feet. 

The use of the Skees develops 
the muscles, teaches dexterity and 






Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 50 cents extra. 
Price $1.75. Sent by express, charges in both cases 
to be paid by the receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 
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\rass lined. 








These Skates are used mostly for speed skating. By the use of straps and the heel screw 
Russet leather straps, nickel-plated buckles, varnished 
When ordering send us the exact length of 


the Skate is firmly fastened to the foot. 
beech wood. Sizes 14, 16 and 18-inch runners. 
your boot from end of heel to end of toe. 


Given only te Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions and 85 cents extra, postage : 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $2.65, postage and packing 35 cents extra. 





INSLOW’S are still the popular Skates. 


extension foot-plates and should last a boy several 


runners for fancy skating. 


to the feet by adjustable clamps and lever. 


both cases to be paid by receiver. 





This Knife, when open, is 84 inches long. 
It has for a handle a genuine deer’s foot, with polished hoof and natural hair. 
This Knife formerly sold at a high price. 


These have 


years, for as his foot grows he will simply extend the foot- 
The Skates have detachable welded steel racing 


runners, as shown in the cut, also an extra set of short 


The Skates are quickly fastened 
When ordering 


send us the exact length of your boot from end of heel to 


PREMIUM OFFER. One Pair Extension Club Skates with 
both Speed and Short Runners given for one new subscription 


Price $1.50. Sent by express, charges in 


Shipping weight 4 lbs. 


The “ Black Hawk’? Snow-Shoe. 


Snow-shoeing has become a 
most popular society diversion. 
Snow-shoes are also equally suit- 
able for the huntsman, trapper, 
woodsman or farmer. They are 

. invaluable to any one compelled 
to travel or work in the deep 
snows of our mountains or plains. 
The Snow-shoes offered have 
the famous turned-up Canadian 
toe, with a good quality rawhide 
netting, closely woven, and put 
together in a thorough manner. 
They are unexcelled for speed, 
comfort or durability. We offer 
three sizes adapted for the use of 
men, women and children. 
No. 1, 9x28 inches, for 
children; No. 2, 1134 x37 
inches, for ladies; No. 3, 
14 x 42 inches, for men. 


No. 1 size given to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new subscription and $1.00 extra. 
Price $2.25. We. 2 size given to Companion subscribers for 
ome mew subscription and $1.70 extra. Price $3.00. No. 3 
size given to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and $2.00 extra. Price $3.25. Sent by express, charges not paid. 
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The Manhattan Exerciser. 


This Exerciser is a home gymnasium for 
men and women, boys and girls. It is inval- 
uable to those who are dependent upon some ce 
form of physical exercise for the maintenance 
of good health. It is equally effective as an 
aid toward securing a perfect physique. It is 
capable of every practicable movement for 
developing and beautifying the body. Can be 
put up in a minute; also carried in your grip or pocket when 
travelling. Witheach apparatus we give an Illustrated Instructer. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


Genuine Deer’s-Foot Hunting Knife. 


It has a lock back and guard clip blade and is 


It constitutes one of our most liberal premium offers. 





Given ovly to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 
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No Premiums given for Renewal Subscriptions. 


Sterling Silver Mounted Toilet Articles. 





Sterling Silver Mounted Mirror. 





Ladies’ Manicure Outfit. 


This is one of our most desirable and useful Outfits for ladies. It consists of a China Tray, 
handsomely decorated in colors and gold, a Manicure File with a Sterling Silver Handle, a 
Nail Polisher, Sterling Silver 
Mounted, and a Pomade Box 
+ with Sterling Silver cover. 
The Tray, which is heart- 
shaped, has a handle at the 
back, and is about 6 inches 
long. The style of decoration, 
colored spray of flowers with 
tinted sides and gold outline, 
is particularly attractive. ‘The 
Nail Polisher is of good quality 
and is 4 inches long. 
The four pieces comprise the 
most essential parts of a Manicure Outfit, and are offered at a very low price. 


The Ladies’ Manicure Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 35 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 520. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
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Toilet Tray and Comb. 


This offer consists of a pure Aluminum Tray, 9 inches long and satin-finished, and a Sterling 
Silver Mounted Comb. ‘The Tray, which is designed as a receptacle for a comb and brush, 
is made of pure Aluminum 
and will always retain its color, 
without tarnishing. In appear- 
ance it resembles silver, satin- 
finished. Formerly this metal 
was more costly than gold. 
Modern methods have so re- 
duced the cost of manufacture 
as to permit of its use in the 
construction of toilet articles, 
jewelry, etc. The two articles 
are equally suitable for either 
a lady or a gentleman, and will form a most useful addition for a chiffonier or dressing table. 


The Toilet Tray and Comb given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 















sss 
Decorated China Toilet Set. 
This be Toilet Set consists of 1 Brush and Comb Tray, 114 
inches long, 1 Ring and Jewel Tray, 1 Puff Box, 1 Cologne Bottle and 


1 Pin Tray—five picces in all. 

This Set is sure to please all 
the artistic. Each 
of fine 
China, and decorated in sprays, 


lovers of 


article is 


scroll effects in relief, and gold 
striping. As China fittings have 
become fashionable we 
believe this Set will be fully 
appreciated by every up-to-date 
lady. It will therefore he es- 
pecially suitable as a holiday 
gift from gentlemen. The Set 
cannot be purchased elsewhere at less than $2.00. As our Premium Offer is of exceptional 
value, we advise our subscribers to send us their orders before the rush of the holiday season. 


so 


The Set given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by express, charges in both cases paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 


Carlsbad ! 


of delicate colors with graceful | 


The Hair Brush has an Ebony finish and eleven rows of pure white bristles, good quality. 
Its anchorage is faced with aluminum, which is unaffected by water. Mounted with a Sterling 
Silver Name Plate. 


The Clothes Brush has a solid wood back, Ebony finish, and 
is mounted with a Sterling Silver Name Plate. The Brush has 
eleven rows of pure white bristles, firmly anchored in a waterproot 
composition with aluminum facing, and is 734 inches long. 


The Mirror is 10 inches long and set with a fine Bevel-Plate 
Glass. The solid wood back has an Ebony finish and is mounted 
with a Sterling Silver Name Plate. 


PREMIUM AND SALE OFFER. Any one of the three pieces, 
viz., Mirror, Hair Brush or Clothes Brush, given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for only one new subscription and 10 cents 
extra, postage included. Any one of the three pieces sold for 
only 90 cents, postage and packing ro cents extra. 





NoTE.—We will engrave three initials on either Brush or 
Mirror for three cents a letter. Please write the order distinctly. - 
Cut Glass Cologne Bottle. 
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Cut Glass Cologne Bottle. 


As the women of Eastern countries in early days highly prized their costly jars of perfume, the 
modern girl also considers a dainty bottle for perfumery one of the essentials of her dressing- 
table furnishings. The beautiful Cut Glass 
Bottle which we offer is new in pattern and 
especially pleasing in design. Total height 414 in. 

The Cut Glass Cologne Bottle given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 20 cents extra, postage included. See Con- 
ditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


see 
Silver Mounted Puff Box. 


Our Glass Puff Box with Sterling Silver Top 
cannot fail to prove an acceptable addition to the 
furnishings of a lady’s dressing table. The Box is 334 inches in diameter. The Cover is 
of sterling silver, gold-lined. We will engrave the Sterling Silver Cover for three cents a letter. 





The Sterling Silver Mounted Puff Box given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 30 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


sss 





Sterling Silver Mounted Tooth Brush Set. 


This constitutes one of our most useful and attractive toilet sets. We 
offer a fine Tooth Brush with Sterling Silver Handle, a Glass Tooth Brush 
Case 7 inches long, with a Sterling Silver Cover, and a Glass Tooth Powder 
Box having an inside gold-lined, perforated top and a Sterling Silver Cover. 
The Set is suitable for a holiday gift for either a lady or 
gentleman. 

The complete Set given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price $1.15, post-paid. 
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Gentlemen’s Military Hair Brushes. 
With Sterling Silver Name Plates. 


Military Brushes have largely taken the place of the gentlemen’s hair brushes with handles, 
If one would be thoroughly up-to-date in these matters he should 


such as were formerly used. 
have one of these sets 

in his possession. The 
backs are ebonized wood 
with Sterling Silver Name 
Plates. The brushes are 
of good quality. 

In view of the limited 
number of new articles 
suitable as a gift for gentlemen, this premium is especially desirable. If desired we will engrave 
the Name Plates with any name or initials for three cents a letter. Please write order distinctly. 


The Set of two Military Brushes given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 35 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
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Silver-Plated Hair Receiver. 


This exquisite Receiver for 
hair is gold-lined, has a movable 
top with an opening bordered by 
a beaded rim of silver, through 





: which the gold lining is attrac- 
tively shown in’ contrast with 
the polished outer surface. The 
upper edge of the lower half of 
the Receiver is also surmounted 
by a fancy edge of beaded silver. 
‘This neat receptacle for comb- 
ings is something new in silver 
goods, is already extremely pop- 
ular, and will make a most 
attractive and useful holiday gift for a lady. 

| The Hair Recciver is quadruple silver plated, 412 inches in diameter. 


The Hair Receiver given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents 
extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. The Hair Receiver sold for $1.00, post-paid. 
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Superior American and English Cutlery. 















Pearl Knife, No. 847. 


This Knife combines beauty of style and finish 
with fine cutting qualities. It has been made ex- 
pressly for us for several years. We can depend 
on it to give satisfaction. The four blades are 
made from the best Wardlow steel. Pearl handle, 
brass lined, German silver bolsters. 
























inson 






Pe, 







Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and ro cents extra, 
postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


5. Robi 
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Old South Knife, No. 48. 


The maker, Mr. E. Lockwood, is an expert cutler. Every blade is forged by 
hand from the best Wardlow steel. For fine cutting qualities and long wear it is a 
treasure. We will place your name under the transparent shell of the handle and 
give choice of type as shown in Knife No. 48 or Knife No. 2, free. Allow for this 
a few days’ delay. Always state the name wanted and write it plainly. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, postage included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. No. 2. 


sss 
| Wostenholm Knife, No. 46. Press-Button Knife, No. 50. 


The maker’s name and trade-mark ‘(IX L” is a sufficient guarantee of the quality of this' We can supply two sizes, one for gentlemen, as shown in the cut, and a smaller one for ladies. 
Knife. The handle is of genuine stag-horn with brass bolsters. The illustration shows the Knife | These fine Knives have two blades that open by simply pressing a finger on the ‘‘ button’? at 
J about two-thirds size. Has two blades of best Wardlow steel, hand-forged and finely finished. | end of bolster. When ordering state whether the gentlemen’s or ladies’ size Knife is wanted. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, postage | Gentlemen’s or ladies’ size given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription. 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, post-paid. See Conditions, page 529. Price of either size Press-Button Knife is 80 cents each, post-paid. 


= PRESENTATION Knives. We can furnish Wostenholm Pearl Knives for presentation 





purposes at $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 each, post-paid to any address. Any one of these | sas 
ill make a fine gift for a gentleman, and are sold by us at less than the regular retail price. ' > . 
- og Old South Knife, No. 2. 
a ad | This Knife is made by Mr. Lockwood, and is the same quality as No. 48. It is a smaller and 


| more appropriate Knife for a gentleman’s vest pocket. It is also equally adapted for lady 


Tyrian Fountain Syringe and Hot Water Bottle. teachers, or for the use of dressmakers, and ladies generally. There is nothing better made. 
We will place your name under the transparent shell of the handle and give choice of type 
as shown in Knife No. 48 or Knife No. 2, free. Allow for this a few days’ delay. Always 
| State the name wanted and write it plainly. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—With the No. 2 Old South Knife we include free a Leather Knife Purse. 
, This Purse is nicely stitched with silk, has nickel-plated snap catch, and is a most popular article. 


Old South Knife, No. 2, with Leather Knife Purse, given only to Companion subscribers for 
| one new subscription, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price 80 cents, post-paid. 
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| The “K. B. Extra” Hollow Ground Razor. 
| 








This Razor is made from the finest grade of steel, carefully hardened and tempered. Hollow- 
ground, after the German system. We offer the popular make, known as ‘‘K. B. Extra,’’ with 
a square point and black handle. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and ro cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


| 
| see 


Gentlemen’s Complete Shaving Outfit. 


A useful and attractive gift for gentlemen. The complete Outfit consists of a China Shaving 
; Mug, handsomely decorated; 1 Shaving Brush; 1 Round Stand Mirror; 1 Cake Williams’ 


; Shaving Soap; 1 Barber’s Swing Strop with hide and linen sides; 1 Genuine Hand-forged 
Razor, best English steel, medium Hollow-ground, whetted to cut a hair, and set ready for use. 








st | 
We offer a thoroughly reliable article. The Hot Water Bottle and Fountain Syringe have 
each a capacity of two quarts. Three hard Rubber Pipes are given with the Syringe. The Hot 
Water Bottle has been the means of saving many lives. It should be in every home, ready for 
any emergency. Both Fountain Syringe and Hot Water Bottle are manufactured by the Tyer | 
Rubber Co., which is a guarantee of the quality and workmanship. | 
We give either the Hot Water Bottle or the Fountain Syringe for only one new subscription and 
10 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price separately 80 cents, post-paid. | 
' 
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Improved Toilet Hair Clipper. 
















A few years ago a pair of Hair Clippers as good as this 
pair cost $4.00. Very few were used, and those mainly by 
professional barbers. Boys want their hair clipped. Why ‘ 
not let them cut one another’s hair, and put the money! 
thus saved into their own pockets? THE COMPANION has ; 
purchased the Clippers in large numbers, and given its | 
subscribers the benefit of the reduced price. 


| 
| 
| 
! 





The Complete Shaving Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
529. Price $1.00, postage 10c. extra. | and 35 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page -529.\Allysold for $1.25, post-paid. 


Given anly to Companion subscribers 
postage imcluded. See Conditions, page 


for one new subscription and roc. extra, 
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Penholders, Stationery 


The Geo. S. Parker Jointless Fountain Pen. 


The ‘* Lucky Curve’ invention secured to the Parker Pen a most enviable popularity. Not 
satisfied with this success, however, the manufacturer has added other improvements which 
marks an epoch in 
Fountain Pen making. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





No Premiums given for Transfer Subscriptions. 


and Writing Materials. 
Pearl Penholder and Plush Case. 


This Penholder is of pearl, with a fine gold-plated mounting. The Pen is solid gold, No. 2 
size, and enclosed in a neat plush-covered Case. This is one of our most pleasing offers. 


Given for one new 
subscription and 10 








We are now able to ESSA BEA ESERIES; MADRE TR GES PES cents extra, postage 
offer a Pen absolutely iileeenemeneamenian + RESO Soya cee ee eee neaeiiaeneiaieae oy included. Price $1.00, 
jointless in construc- _ post-paid. 

tion, and without The Geo. S. Parker Jointless Fountain Pen. 

nozzle screw or ss 
joints. The leaky 

screw-joint is now a Penholder 
thing of the past. and Pencil. 


With no screw to 
break, nozzle to get 
stuck or joint to leak, 
the user of a Parker 
Fountain Pen must be 
happy indeed. The 
pen point is solid 
14k. gold. 

The Geo. 8. Parker Jointless Fountain Pen given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 10 cents extra, postage ineluded. See Conditions, page 529. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


Pearl Penholder 





These two articles 
will interest the ladies. 
Each is of sterling sil- 
ver, handsomely en- 
graved and of good 
Pees eee weight. Enclosed in 
and Plush Case. a neat plush Case. 

Penholder and Pencil given only to Compamien subscribers for one new subscription and 35 
cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Both sold for $1.25, post-paid. 
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Sterling Silver Mounted Desk Set. 


This beautiful Desk Set consists of 1 Crystal Glass Ink Well, 1 Carved Pearl Penholder, 1 
Seal Blank, 1 Ink Eraser and 1 Pearl Envelope Opener. The Ink Well has a sterling silver 


cover, which if desired can be engraved with one large initial at a cost of three cents. The , 





Engraved Pearl Penholder, the Envelope Opener, the Seal Blank and the Ink Eraser are also 
sterling silver mounted. The pieces are all much larger than the size shown in the engraving. 
‘The Set constitutes one of our most attractive Premium Offers. We will cut the Seal Blank 
with single initial for 20 cents extra. 


The Set of five pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and | 


20 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.10, post-paid. 
ess 


Decorated China Desk Fittings. 


This Set consists of 1 Ink Well, 1 Candle Holder, 1 Pen Rack, 1 Stamp Box and 1 Ink Blotter. | 


Each of these articles is exquisitely decorated in gold and delicate colors, and is indispensable to 
the proper furnishing of a writing desk. This Set will make a most beautiful holiday present. 





The Set of five pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 40 cents 
extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, postage and packing 35 cents extra. 
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The Correspondent’s Silver Mounted Set. 


The five pieces in this Set are as follows: 1 Pearl Paper Cutter with sterling silver handle, 5% 
inches long; 1 Improved Roller Ink Blotter with sterling silver handle; 1 Sterling Silver Book 
Mark with silk cord and tassel; 1 Sterling Silver Envelope and Stamp Moistener; and 1 Crystal 
Glass Jar with sterling silver cover. These Fittings are equally useful for a lady or gentleman. 
The design is beautiful and the finish first-class. An excellent holiday gift for a friend. 





Full Set of five pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
15 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Aluminum Card Case and 300 Cards. 


The Card Case is of Alumi- 
num, handsomely finished, 
with embossed corners. Our 
offer includes the engraving of 
the cover with a name, as 
shown in the cut. 

With each Card Case we also 
give 300 printed Cards, with 

* name and address in full. 


Engraved Card Case, with 
300 printed Cards, given only 
to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 15 
cents extra, postage included. 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 


| 
if 





| a 


Printed Cards. 


Seal Card Case with too 


The Card Case is real seal 
leather, with four pockets, as 
shown in cut. With the Case 
we include 100 best quality 
Printed Cards, script style, and 
in proper size for either alady or 
gentleman. 

Write your name plainly and 
allow a delay of two days for r 
printing the Cards. = ne , 

Card Case and Cards given only to Companion subscribers for ene new subscription and 5 cents 
extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
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Friendship Autograph Album and Pen. 


This is one of our most 
attractive offers. The back 
cover of the Album is bro- 
caded plush, the front cover 
celluloid, beautifully em- 
bossed in white relief. With 
each Album we give a Carved 
Pearl Penholder, with ster- 
ling silver mounting. Size 
of Album, 634 x 434 inches. 


Both given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 15 
' i Bz u 3 cts. extra, postage included. 
| Both sold for $1.00, post-paid. 








| so? 
Leather Writing Tablet. 
This Tablet is provided with « safety ink stand, pen and 






stamp compartment, pockets for stationery and a blotting- 
paper writing surface. 

Its inside measurement when open, as shown in the cut, 
is 124% x15 inches; outside 
; Measurement when closed, 
12% inches long and 7!3 
inches wide. The cover is black 
grain leather. A neat Pen- 
holder is included in our offer. 

The use of such a Writing 
Tablet should be conducive 
to careful habits in corre- 
spondence. The writing ma- 
terials are well protected in the 
compartments provided for 
them, while the Tablet is most 
conveniently arranged. 


This Writing Tablet given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 36 cts. 
extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price gocts., postage and packing 30 cts.extra. 








No Premium gi¥¢2 for one’s own Subscription. 
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Fine Pocketbooks and Leather Goods. 


Gentlemen’s Collar and Cuff Box. 


This useful Box is cov- | 
ered with black grain | 
leather. Its hinged cover is 
ornamented witha sterling | 
silver name plate. The 
Box has a neat leatherette 
lining, a nickel-plated 
catch, and is 5 4x6 inches 
in size. It will make an 
especially attractive holi- | 
day gift for a gentleman. 
We will engrave the name 
plate for three centsa letter. 

© Given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 30 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.00, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 





ess 


Real Morocco Chatelaine Bag and Purse. 






‘These two articles are not 
only popular but useful. 
Both brown French 
Moroceo, first-class work- 
manship. The Chatelaine 
Bag is leather-lined and 
provided an outside 
handkerchief pocket and 
leather-covered belt hook. 
Size 414 x 43 inches. The 


are 


with 


Purse is also leather-lined, 
and has two pockets and 
an inside snap-catch coin 
compartment. Size2%x4 


inches. 

Chatelaine Bag and Purse given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 15 cente extra, postage included. | 
See Conditions, page 529. Both sold for $1.00, post-paid. | 

1 


ees 


Pocket Toilet Companion, Sterling Mounted. 


This useful article is suitable for either a lady or gentleman. | 
It consists of a Leather Case, containing a Mirror, Manicure, 
sheet of Court Plaster and a Comb. The Case is lined with silk. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 5 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price 75 cents, post-paid. 
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‘and hand-carved on both the front and back. 


Gentlemen’s Seal Pocketbook. 


This Seal Pocketbook for gentlemen has five pockets and a | 
convenient fold for bills. ‘The pockets and bill-fold are leather- 
lined. The inside of the flap is faced with calf. The book is | 
put together in a most thorough manner, Color of leather, black. | 





* and 5 cents extra, postage included. 


Given enly to Companion subscribera for one new subscription 
and 5 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 520. | 
Price $1.00, postage and packing 5 cents extra. | 
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Fine Pocketbook and Diary for i900. 


The Pocketbook 
is of fine grain leath- 
er, and is provided 
with six pockets for 
bills, specie and 
Papers. The Diary 
insert has leather 
covers, round corners 
and gilt edges, and 
contains much valu- 
able information. 

Size 2% x4 inches. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 10 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, Page 529. ! 
Price 90 cents, post-paid. ! 





: Pocketbook with a solid silver 


Misses’ Pocketbook and Glove Buttoner. 


A useful and beautiful gift. Genuine Seal Leather, com- 
bination style, with solid silver corners, inside snap-catch 
and the usual compartments for bills, specie and cards. Size 
2 x3%. It has a sterling silver name plate, which can be 
engraved for three cents a letter. 
given with the Pocketbook. 








Pocketbook and Giove Buttoner given only to Companion sub- | 


ecribers for one mew subscription and 5 cents extra, post-paid. 
See Conditions, page 529. Both sold for go cents, post-paid. 
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Beautiful Hand-Carved Pocketbook. 


In the offer of a Hand-Carved Pocketbook we not only give 
an opportunity to select a most beautiful work of art, but also 
the most fashionable article in this particular field. 





The Pocketbook is of real calfskin, light-tanned, leather-lined, 
It is made 
in a most thorough manner, full ‘‘combination’’ style, 3 x 4% 
inches in size. For a holiday gift for a lady nothing better can 
be selected. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subecription 


and 25 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 520. | 


Price $1.10, post-paid. 


ss 


Ladies’ Seal Pocketbook, Silver-Mounted. 


This beautiful Pocketbook is of real seal, 3x 44 inches, with 
solid silver mountings, ‘‘ combination ’’ style, and contains 
inside snap-catch and the usual compartments for bills, specie, 


' cards, etc. The inside facing is of calf. Color of leather, black. 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 


See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, 
Postage and packing 5 cents extra. 

SILVER [nrTIAL OFFER.—For 10 
cents extra we will mount the 


initial, as shown in cut, any letter. 
sss 


Ladies’ Chatelaine 
Spectacle Case. 


This Chatelaine Spectacle Case is 
morocco, with solid silver mount- 
ings, and is provided with a slide 
for attaching to the belt. We will 
engrave the silver name plate for 
three cents a letter. 

Given only to Companion subscri- 
bers for one new subscription and 5 
cents extra, postage included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, 
post-paid. 


Solid silver Glove Buttoner - 


Boston Bag with Silver Name Plate. 
| This style is a 
favorite among 
ladies. The Bag 
| has wool cloth 
sides, and is cloth- 
lined. The han- 
| as frame and 
bottom are leather 
covered. It is 11 
inches long and 
nearly g inches 
deep. To each Bag 
is attached a ster- 
ling silver name 
, Plate, which can 
be engraved for 
three cts. a letter. 








Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
| and 35 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.00, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


see 


Princess Bag with Silver Name Plate. 


| This popular Bag 
for ladies has grain 
leather sides and 
' handles, an outside 
handkerchief. pack- 
et, and an extra 
pocket with a calf- 
faced flap. It has 
cloth top and ends, 
with draw - strings 
and corded edge. 
Size 11x74 inches. 
It is also provided 
with a sterling sil- 
ver name plate, 
which can be en- 
graved for three 
cents a letter. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 


| and 35 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.00, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 





see 


Gentlemen’s Toilet Case. 


The Case, which is of russet leather, contains a Clothes 
Brush, a solid-back Hair Brush, a Nail Brush, a Tooth Brush 
and a Comb. Each is of good quality. The full Set will be 
found a most useful accessory to a gentleman’s travelling bag. 

This is an article that a lady may confidently present to a 
gentleman with the full knowledge that it will prove useful 
and acceptable. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 20 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 520. 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 





Ladies’ Seal Pocketbook. 
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No Premiums given for Renewal Subscriptions. 


Choice Designs in Imported Laces. 


A Lace Year. . 

No matter what the texture 
of the gown may be, lace is 
selected this season for its em- 
bellighment, and in quantities 
never before known to the trade. 
It is a veritable lace year. 

We offer three of the most pop- 
ular and choice designs, which 
are the Point de Paris, Torchon 
and French Valenciennes. These 
are furnished in best quality 
white only, two widths each, 
including an insertion. Order 
by the number of the Lace and 
also state the width wanted. 

We guarantee our price is 
lower than that quoted by any 
other house. The illustrations 
were made from photographs 
of the laces offered. 


Gentlemen’s Fine Silk Suspenders. 


We offer the finest quality blue silk webbing, with white ! 
leather ends, patent detachable buttons and nickeled trimmings. , 





Suspenders of this grade are always acceptable, and if you 
are puzzled to know just what to give a gentleman for a present, 
we would advise this selection. Enclosed in a neat box. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and ro cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
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Child’s Angora Muff. | 


This beautiful white Angora Muff has long, silky hair, is 
well made, and lined with sateen. Will make a child both 
a beautiful and useful 
present. 

For the winter season 
no better selection could 
be made. We would 
advise our subscribers, 
however, to order the 
Muff before the rush of 
the holidays. 


‘We will give the Angora | 
Muff for one new sub- 
scription and 35 cents 
extra, postage included. 
See Conditions, page 529. 
Price 90 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 
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Genuine Mocha Glove. 


These Gloves are unsurpassed for strength and durability. 
They are also very stylish, and are considered the most dressy 
Glove on the market. 

We offer the Genuine Mocha Glove only. Imitation Mochas 
can be had at a lower price, but they are very unsatisfactory, 
and we cannot recommend their use. We offer the two leading 
shades, tan and gray. These are equally suitable for ladies or , 
gentlemen. When ordering state 
color and size wanted. Ladies’ sizes, 
5% to 7 only; gentlemen’s sizes, 
7% to 9% only. 

One pair given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription 
and 45 cents extra, postage included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price 
$1.25, post-paid. 
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Gentlemen’s Street 
Gloves. 

A stylish and durable Glove for 
gentlemen. Genuine imported skin, 
one button, fashionable tan and 
ox-blood dyes, embroidered back 
and cable stitched fingers. For 
lack of space we are not able to 
show a cut of these Gloves. 

Give size and shade wanted, as 
we cannot exchange Gloves. 

Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 30 cents extra, postage included. 
Price $1.15, post-paid. 


Mocha Glove. 








Genuine Russia Seal Muff. 


Last spring we were fortunate in securing from an importing 
house a large quantity of fashionable fur, known as long-haired 
Russian Seal. A leading furrier has made them up into Muffs. 
The result is a stylish and durable article. 

The lining is of sateen, the size generous, and the whole 
finished in a first-class manner. Our supply is necessarily limited. 
We therefore advise that orders be sent us early in the season. 
It is not often that we can offer such a decided bargain. 





This Genuine Russia Seal Muff given only to Companion eub- 
scribera for three new subscriptions, postage included, or for one 
new subscription and 75 cents, with 25 cents extra for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, page 529. Price $2.25, post-paid. 


ets 


Black Ostrich Feathers. 


Nothing adds so much to the correctness of style and finish 
of a hat as Ostrich Feathers. They are more fashionable than 
ever, and form one of the most attractive features of this 
season’s millinery. Can be worn in both summer and winter, 
and are always in style and good taste. We offer a choice of 
three sizes, viz: 12, 15 and 18 inches long, each of good quality. 

No. 1 given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 


scription and ro cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, 
page 529. Price 80 cents, post-paid. 









No. 2 given only to Com- No. 3 given for 
| panion subscribers for one one new geub- 
new subscription and 60 scription and 


cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. See Conditions, 
page 529. Price $1.75, 

post-paid. 


$1.10 extra, 
postage includ- 
ed. Price $2.50, 
post-paid. 


Ladies’ Kid Glove. 


Description. 
Per Yd. 


8038 Pt. de Paris, 2inch, 8cts. 
8041 46 «  ginch, 15 cts. 
8037 Insertion, 15 inch, 6cts. 


8086 Torchon, 2% inch, 9cts. 
8089 ae 4 inch, 18 cts. 
8084 Insertion, 134 inch, 6cts. 


4450 Fr. Val., 2 inch, rocts. 
4452“ 4inch, 12 cts. 
4449 Insertion, 1 inch, 8cts. 


We offer three patterns only, 
each having three different 
widths. 

OUR PREMIUM OFFER. Any 
selection of Lace to the value of 
$x.00 given for one new subscrip- 
tion and 5 cents extra, postage 
included. Sold at the prices 
named, post-paid. 


Beautiful Gift for a Child. 


‘This offer consists of 6 best quality children’s hemstitched 
Handkerchiefs with colored borders, and a box containing 2 
small bottles of Perfume, 1 small bottle Cologne, 1 cake Per- 
fumed Soap and 1 White Rose Sachet. This combination is 
unexcelled as an appropriate and useful gift for children. 





The eleven articles named above given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
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Gentlemen’s Fine Silk Mufflers. 


These Mufflers are of 
pure silk, 25 in. square, 
and are woven in a 
graceful pattern with 
dainty borders. The cut 
fails to give an adequate 
idea of the beanty of 
this article. 

Nothing could be more 
suitable for a present 
for a gentleman, young 
or old, or will insure 
a more grateful remem- 
brance of the giver, than one of these Mufflers. 
furnish Mufflers in cream white, black, blue, red. 


One Muffler, any color, given for one new subscription and 
5 cents extra, postage included. Price go cents, post-paid. 





We can 
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Ladies’ Kid Glove. 


These Gloves are strictly first-class, and at the price are 
unsurpassed for fit, finish or durability. We offer a Glove 
having the popular lace fastening. These fit every wrist per- 
fectly; do not catch in wearing apparel and do not require 
button-hooks. 

We can supply in black and tan 
shades only. Sizes 5% to 7. 

Always give the shade and the 
size you want, as we cannot ex- 
change Gloves. 





One pair given for one new eub- 
scription and 25 cents extra, postage 
included. Price 95 cents, postage 
and packing 5 cents extra when sold. 


ss 


Silk Mittens for Ladies. 


These Mittens are made of pure 
silk. They have a fancy back and 
attached bow, also an inside wool 
lining. A most serviceable article 
during the fall, winter and spring 
months. 


One pair given for one new sub- 
scription and 15 cents extra, postage 
included. One pair sold for only 
$1.00, post-paid. 





Silk Mittens. 





Premium given to Subscribers only. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Embroidered and Linen Handkerchiefs. 


Embroidered Hand- 
kerchiefs. This year our 
Offer of Ladies’ Handker- 
chiefs consists of 1 Hem- 
stitched and Embroidered, 1 
Double Hemstitched and 
Tucked, 1 Hemstitched with 
Embroidered Corners and 
Lace Insertion, 1 Hem- 
stitched with Lace Corners, 
1 Handkerchief with Lace 
Edge and Lace Insertion, 
1 Handkerchief with Lace 
Edge and Drawn-Work In- 
sertion. 

These are all late pat- 
terns, and for the price an 
excellent article. We have 
secured a large supply, and 
hope to fill orders promptly. 


The six Embroidered Hand- 
kerchiefs for ladies given 
only to Companion subscri- 
bers for one new subscription 
and 5 cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, 


page 529. The six Handkerchiefs sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 5 cents extra. 
notice our Offer of Pure Linen Handkerchiefs for both ladies and gentlemen in the next column. 


Fine Gloria Silk Umbrellas. 


Gloria silk is a 
combination of 
linen and silk, and 
will wear better 
than all silk. We 
offer the fashion- 
able Prince of 
Wales Crook, 28-inch, for 
gentlemen, and Victoria 
26-inch, for ladies. 
Both of real Congo wood, 
cover and tassel, 
fitted with a steel rod, and 
with a Sterling 
Silver Name Plate. En- 
graving three cents a letter 
extra, 






Knot, 
with silk 


mounted 


Either size given for one 
new subscription and 70 
cents extra. Sold for $1.50. 
Sent by express, charges in 
both cases paid by receiver. 


The Tourist’s Umbrella. These have a Paragon steel 
frame and rod, and a natural wood handle similar to those 
offered with the Gloria Silk Umbrellas. They are covered with 
a good, serviceable material, fast black, 26- and 28-inch size. 


Either size given for one new subscription. Price 75 cents. 
Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 


Gentlemen's Cane and Umbrella Set. A handsome 
and useful present for a gentleman. Fine gloria silk, 28-inch, 


(sc 


with steel rod and Congo wood handle. The Cane is Congo 
wood, sterling silver trimmed. Our Offer includes the two 
leather Straps. 


Both given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and $1.10 extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price 
$2.00. Sent by express, charges in both cases paid by receiver. 
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Silk Handkerchief and Necktie. 


This useful Offer consists of 1 figured Silk Handkerchief, 
19 inches square, — choice of scarlet, blue, red and blue, blue 











and old gold, and red and jlors,—also choice of 
any one of the Sil ies shown in the 
cut. We offer the latest patterns. When 
ordering Neckt give style desired. 








One Handkerchief and one Necktie given for one new sub- 
Scription and ro cents extra. Both sold for go cents, post-paid. 





| ing be sure to indicate the style and size wanted. 








Please | Four Gentlemen’s Pure Linen 
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Fashionable Veilings and Hat Pins. 


We show four designs of the latest black Veilings, fine 
quality, also five popular gold-plated Hat Pins, set with colored 
stones. Hat Pin No. 1, garnet, No. 2 and No. 3, amethyst, 
No. 4, emerald, and No. 5, turquoise. 

















" designs. 





One yard Veiling, any design, and two Hat Pins, any design, 
given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Veiling and two Hat Pins sold for $1.00, post-paid. 
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Collars and Cuffs for Gentlemen. 


When order- 


We offer the leading styles at popular prices. | 
Good | 
| 
| 


quality and well finished. 








Eight Collars, any style, given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, postage included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Three Collars sold for 35 cents, 
post-paid. 

Five pairs Cuffs, either style, given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and ro cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Three pairs Cuffs sold for 
50 cents, post-paid. 


| stitched seams. 


Ladies’ Pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs. We have 
arranged with a large im- 
porting house for a supply 
of Pure Linen Hemstitched 
Handkerchiefs. Good qual- 
ity, and choice of wide or 
narrow hem. 

If preferred, we will give 
six of these Linen Handker- 
chiefs upon the same terms 
at which the Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs are offered. 


Gentlemen’s Pure 
Linen Handkerchiefs. 
These Handkerchiefs are a 
good quality of pure linen 
and generous size. Can fur- 
nish either a wide or narrow 
hemstitched border. For 
lack of space we cannot 
show a cut of these Hand- 
kerchiefs. When ordering 
state choice. 


Handkerchiefs given only to Companion subscribers for one new 


subscription and 5 cents extra, postage included. The four sold for only 85 cents, post-paid. 


Ladies’ Embroidered Silk Handkerchiefs. 





These beautiful Silk Handkerchiefs are imported from Japan. 
We offer a fine quality of silk and an attractive assortment of 
The Set of six Embroidered Silk Handkerchiefs will 
make a most pleasing gift for a young lady. 

The six Handkerchiefs given for one new subscription and 
5 cents extra, postage included. Price go cents, post-paid. 
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Flannelet Gowns and Nightshirts. 


These are the 
most comfortable 
sleeping garments 
evermade. Once 
worn no other 
kind will be used. 

We offer fancy 
stripes, cut full 
length, yoke back, 
pearl buttons, roll 
collar and double- 
A 
soft, smooth and durable garment. 
and Nightshirts for gentlemen. 
wanted, also neck size. 






Tr 


We offer Gowns for ladies 
When ordering state kind 





One garment, either Gown or Nightshirt, given for one new 
subscription and 20 cents extra, postage included. See Con- 
ditions, page 529. Price go cents each, post-paid. 


ss 
Standard Seamless Rubber Gloves. 


These Gloves will remove freckles, tan and redness, causing 
the hands to become clear and white. They can also be used 
in any kind of work likely to discolor the hands or make them 





Do not obstruct the sense 


Made of the finest material. 
of touch, and are in general use by surgeons, physicians, hos- 


rough. 


pital nurses and electricians. When ordering give number of 
inches around the hand between the knuckles and thumb, 
Sizes 6 to 10 inclusive. 

Standard Rubber Toilet Face Mask. This possesses 
toilet advantages identical to those of the Gloves, and is 
unexcelled for producing a clear, soft and beautiful complexion. 

One pair Gloves, or the Toilet Face Mask, given only to 


Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 30 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $2.00 each, post-paid. 


THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 


No Premiums given for Transfer Subscriptions. 


Artists’ Materials, Outfits and Other Specialties. 


Companion Oil Painting Outfit. 


The cut illustrates the art materials contained in our new Oil Painting Outfit, which has been | 


Pastel Painting Outfit. 


Our Pastel Painting Outfit 


especially designed for beginners. The Outfit consists of 12 Tubes Best Oil Paints, 1 Palette, | consists of 1 Fixing Atomizer; 
1 Horn Spatula, 1 Oil Cup, 1 Sable Brush, 1 Badger Blender, 1 Bristle Brush, 1 Bottle Drying | 1 Bottle of Fixatif; 30 French 
Oil, 1 Bottle Purified Turpentine and 1 Manual of Instructions on Painting in Oil, whole forming ' Pastels, assorted colors; 1 





a collection of unusual value. The price at which we offer this collection of paints and | 


materials is about one-third less than they can be purchased separately at the stores. 
1 














| 


; | 
us 


“INLINIGHNL 


“V0 ONIANG OE wall 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.15, postage and packing 30 cents extra. 


Japanned Metal Case for Oil Painters. A Metal Case for holding the above materials 
will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 85 cents. This Case, 634 x9 inches, is provided | 
with a handle and made in a most thorough manner. : 


ed 
The Complete “Murillo” Water-Color Outfit. 


Our Outfit consists of a 
“Murillo ’? Paint-Box, with 
14 Assorted Colors; 2 Sable 
Brushes; 6 Sheets Water- 
Color Paper; Sketching 
Pencil; Sponge; Box of ; 
Gum Arabic; several of | 
Prang’s Colored Studies; 4: 
Painting Panels; 1 Ther- 
mometer; 1 Photograph 
Frame; anda Handbook on 
Water-Color Painting. This 
Outfit contains a number of 
articles suitable for decora- 
tive purposes. 

Our limited space will not permit of a large cut of this most desirable Water-Color Outfit. 
The Outfit constitutes, however, one of our most popular premium offers of Artists’ Materials. 








Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage | 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, postage and packing 20 cents extra. H 
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Pearl’s Crayon Portrait Outfit. 


This Crayon Portrait Outfit consists of 1 Mechanical Art Delineator, 2 Chamois Blenders, 4 
Stomps, 3 Pearl’s Crayon Pencils, 1 Outline Pencil, 1 Eraser, 6 Thumb Tacks, 6 Sheets Eugene : 
Pearl’s Studies of the Face, 4 large Sheets Crayon Paper, 19x 30 inches, with studies of the 
face, head and body, and 1 Manual of Directions. 


| 
i 





The studies on the margin of the crayon paper were drawn by a French artist, and published 
exclusively by J. M. Paillard, of Paris. They will be very helpful to a beginner. ‘The Delineator | 
is large size and of superior manufacture, t 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 30 cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 








| scribers for one new subscription 





Sheet Pastel Paper ; 3 Conté’s 
Black Crayons ; 1 White Cray- 
on; 1 Brass Crayon Holder; 
1 Pastel Board; 1 Deposé 
Rubber Stomp; 1 Leather 
Stomp ; 3 Tortillons ; 1 Paper 
Stomp; 12 Thumb Tacks ; 
and Instructions. 


Given only to Companion sub- 


and 45 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
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Eagle School Outfit, with Bag. 


This Outfit for school children consists of the following articles: 1 Inlaid Scholar’s Companion, 
with lock and key ; 1 Nickel-Plated Combination Rule ; 1 Nickel-Plated Drawing Set, consisting 
of compass with pencil and pen extension ; 4 Colored Slate Crayons ; 1 Rubber Eraser ; 1 Box 
Pens ; 1 Penholder ; 2 Wood-Covered Slate Pencils ; 2 Lead Pencils and 1 School Bag. 





We allow a choice of School Bags. For girls we include an art denim Bag, 13x 16 inches, 
with double pockets and draw-string. For boys, we give a waterproof Bag, 934 x 13 inches. 
When ordering state kind of Bag wanted. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price 80 cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 
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Collection of Mineral Specimens. 


- This Collection has been ar- 

5 ranged and classified for us by a 
professional mineralogist, and 
consists of thirty-five 1-oz. spec- 
imens with descriptive list. We 
includea copy of E. H. Richards’ 
“ First Lessons in Minerals.” 


Given for one new subscrip- 
tion. Price $1. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight 4 Ibs. 
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Nickel-Plated Drawing Instruments. 


This constitutes one of our most popular premium offers. The case is 4 x 6 inches in size, 
has a black velveteen lining and slide fastening, and contains the following articles, the metal 
parts of which are all nickel-plated: 





1 pair Dividers, 1 extra Extension Bar, 1 Protractor, 1 Pen Extension, 1 Ruling Pen and 
1 Pencil Extension, These are all of brass, nickel-plated. In addition the case also 
contains 2 Porcelain Ink Cups, 4 Thumb Tacks, 1 Rule, 1 Triangle and 1 Box Leads. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and xo cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 
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Wo Premium give for one’s own Subscription. 


Harvard Photographic 24%x4 Camera and Outfit, 
With Two Dry-Plate Carriers. 





T"s art of photography is not difficult. ‘The improvements made in photographic apparatus 


With each Camera we give Two Dry-Plate Carriers. These Carriers weigh only 


the last few years have so simplified the work that any boy or girl can now make photo- | one ounce each, and are so compact that half a dozen can easily be carried in one’s pocket. 


graphs that will astonish and delight their friends. 
We have seen pictures made with the Harvard 
Outfit that were equal to those made by high- 
priced cameras. 

Photography offers pleasure and recreation 
the year round. It can be followed in summer 
and winter, in country and city alike. The 
photographer has always something to show 
that will remind him of happy days and be a 
source of pleasure in after life. This year we 
have made many improvements in the Camera. 
The Outfit also contains the celebrated Ham- 
mer Dry Plates and ‘Velox’? Paper. ‘‘Velox’’ 
prints can be obtained at night by artificial 
hight. The process is simple and the results 
highly artistic. 


An expensive outfit is not necessary. 


Description. 

The Harvard Camera and Outfit as illus- 
trated in this cut is manufactured in large 
numbers expressly for YOUTH’s COMPANION 
subscribers. The Harvard is a practical Camera. 
The lens is of the best quality of French glass, 
the Camera metal, japanned and striped, and 
takes a picture 242 x 4 inches in size. 


Ray Folding Camera. 


This Camera is constructed of the best selected mahogany, polished. 
and complete in every detail—light, strong, durable—and takes a picture 4x§ inches. The 
lens is a single achromatic, of the improved meniscus type, cutting the plate sharply to the edges, 
and fitted with a time, instantaneous, finger and pneumatic 
release shutter; ‘Iris’? diaphragm; reversible view-finder, 
with brass top; rising and falling front; ground glass; focus- 
ing scale; double plate-holder; two tripod sockets, The 
covering is fine seal grain leather; trimmings of polished and 
lacquered brass. 


Camera when closed are 24% x 54 x 6 inches; weight 
28 ounces. We consider this the finest and most 
complete Camera ever offered our subscribers. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for six new subscriptions and $3.50 extra. Price $10.00. 
Sent by express, charges to be paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 
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Books on Photography. 


The American Annual of Photography for 1900. This valuable book contains a 
digest of recent discoveries in everything pertaining to photography, also standard formulz and 
tables, and over 300 illustrations. Paper cover. Ready for delivery about December first. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 


First Steps in Photography, by F. Dundas Todd. A most popular book for beginners. 
It is written for those who know nothing about photography, and tells just what to do, down to 
the minutest detail, to get the best results. Paper covers. Price 25 cents, post-paid. 


Second Steps in Photography. 


ees 


Ward’s Albums for Unmounted Photographs. 


The paper in these Albums is prepared especially for mounting photographs. The Albums 
have a flexible art-cloth binding and contain 25 or 50 steel-gray leaves. The sizes are as follows: 


Size of Leaf. 


ene 





34x 4% in. 
4%x 513 in. i 
3'2x3% in. 
x5 in. 
x5 in. 
x7 in 
e708 IN. 


Any selection of Albums to the value of 85 cents given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 15 cents extra, postage included. Albums sold at prices stated above, post-paid. 


Photograph taken with the Harvard Camera. 





It is absolutely perfect } 


A fine carrying case for Camera and three ' 
extra holders is included. ‘The dimensions of the’ 


This book is a sequel to ‘‘ First Steps in Photography,” | finders, and two tripod sockets. 
and is intended for the more advanced devotee of the art. Paper covers. Price 50 cents, post-paid. | 





Developing and Printing Outfit. The Developing and Printing Outfit included with the 
Camera is as follows: Fibre Developing Tray, 
Printing Frame, Glass Graduate, Hammer 
Dry Ptates, ‘‘Velox’’ Sensitized Paper, Card 
Mounts, Nepera Developer and Acid Fixer 
for Negatives and Paper, and Pamphlet, 
** How to Make Pictures. ’” 


Premium Offer. 


The Complete Harvard Camera and Outfit 
given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 50 cents extra, and 40 
cents more if sent by mail. Price $1.75, post- 
age and packing 40 cents extra, or it can be 
sent by express, charges in both cases paid by 
receiver, which in many cases will be less than 
the mail charges. 





Sample Photographs. 

We have made it possible for every in- 
terested person to see a photograph which 
was actually taken by a young person with 
this Camera. If you send us your name and 
address we will send you one of these photo- 
graphs, free. 


“Velox” Sensitized Paper. 


“* Velox ’? is a developing paper on which the "2 
image becomes visible only after the developer is 
applied. No dark room is necessary, and all 
operations of printing and developing can be done 
at night by artificial light. The prints are perma- 
nent, do not spoil with age and are highly artistic. 
We offer the carbon ‘‘ Velox, ’’ mat finish, and 
the following sizes: 





ONE DOZEN 4x5 


[Fores corrotewe ry menesmrens 


OX! 


2%x4, 15 cts. doz. 4 x5, 25 cts. doz. 
342*3}4,15 “4h x6%,35 
3ux4%,20 “© § x7, gow & 


Any selection of “Velox” to the value of 70 cents 
| given for one new subscription, postage paid. 
Sold, post-paid, at the prices given. 


Nepera’s Metol-Quinol Developer, for developing ‘‘ Velox’? and Bromide Paper, also 
Dry Plates. One tube sufficient for developing 40 ‘‘Velox”’ prints, 4x 5, sent post-paid for 15 cents. 


Nepera’s Acid Hypo for fixing ‘Velox’? and Bromide paper, dry plates and films. One 
box sufficient for making one pint sent post-paid for 15 cents. 


| 
| 
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| Cyclone Senior Camera. 


This Camera takes a picture 4x5 
inches ; it is furnished with an automatic 
shutter for time and snap-shot exposures, 
one button answering both purposes. 
It is fitted with two large, square view- 


The Camera has a universal focus, ach- 
romatic combination meniscus lens. It 
; works sharp to the corners of the plate 
| at all distances from ten feet out, no focus- 

ing attachment being necessary. 
; The Camera measures § x 7 x 8 inches, 
weighs but 28 ounces, and will accom- 
modate three double plate-holders. 


The Cyclone Senior Camera, including 
! one dry-plate holder, given for three new 
subscriptions and 60 cents extra. Price 
$3.75. Express charges paid by receiver, 
when sold or sent as a premium. 





Cyclone Junior Camera. The Cyclone Junior Camera resembles the Senior except that 
it takes a picture 314 x 3% and has but one finder. This size is popular with many amateurs. 
‘The Camera is fitted with a fine achromatic lens, measures 4% x 5! x 7 inches, and weighs but 
1§ ounces. Each Camera is provided with a double dry-plate holder. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions and 60 cents extra, postage 
and packing 25 cents. See Conditions, page 529. Price $2.75, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No Premiums given for Renewal Subscriptions 


The 1847 Rogers Bros. & Extra Silver-Plated Ware. 


Although there are several makes of 
Rogers goods, there is but one brand 
of 1847 Rogers Bros. In offering Silver- 
ware bearing this trade-mark, we believe 
we are sending out the best grade manu- 
factured. 


All 1847 Rogers Bros. goods are plated 


Dessert Spoons. 


Three Dessert Spoons, any of the 
three patterns, given to COMPANION sud 
scribers for one new subscription and 
1o cents extra, postage included. 
Price $1.10, postage and packing 10 


: cents extra. 
with pure silver on the best quality of 


Nickel Silver. This plating is 20 per 
cent. heavier than the Standard. Every 
piece fully warranted to conform to this 
specification. 


PS EERE TY 
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She 


Table Spoons. 
Three Table Spoons, any of the three 


+ 


a 
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A Choice of Patterns, 


Our engraving shows three of the 1847 
Rogers Bros. most popular patterns. No. 
1, Berkshire; No. 2, Windsor; No. 3, 
Vesta. We can supply Forks, and the 
Tea, Dessert and Table Spoons in any of 
these patterns. When ordering give the 
style wanted. 


se 


Tea Spoons. 


Six Tea Spoons, any of the three 
patterns shown in the engraving, given 
for only one new subscription and 20 
cents extra, postage included. Price 
$1.35, postage and packing 10 cents 
extra. 
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Sterling Silver Sugar Shell. 


We offer a new and dainty pattern, 
with gold-lined fluted bowl. Full length 
of Spoon 5% inches long. It is espe- 
cially suitable for wedding, birthday and 
holiday gifts. If desired we will engrave 
the Spoon for three 
cents a letter. 


Sterling Silver Sugar 
Shell given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for 
one new subscription 
and 30 cents extra, postage included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price $1.15, post-paid. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—Upon receipt of 60 cents 


extra we will include with the Sugar Shell a 
Silk-lined Suéde Leather Case. 
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Harlequin Coffee Spoons. 


We can supply a Set of 1847 Rogers 
Bros. After-Dinner Coffee Spoons in six 
Harlequin patterns. These designs are as 
H follows: Alpine, Coral, Daisy, Moline, Prim- 
J rose and Pearl. Each Spoon is extra silver- 
plated on nickel silver, handsomely embossed 
and burnished. We cannot allow a selection 
of any one of these six patterns. The full 
Set must be ordered complete, as we have indicated above. 





or, 
Sugar Shell. 





patterns, given for only one new sub- 
scription and 20 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.45, post-paid. 
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Child’s Table Set. Four Pieces. 


It consists of a Knife, Fork, Spoon 
and Napkin Ring. All extra silver-plated 
on hard, white metal, handsomely bur- 
nished. The Knife, Fork and Spoon 
are supplied in the attractive Romanesque 
pattern. A most acceptable gift for « 
child, 


Given only to Companion subecriben 
for one new subscription and 10 ceats 
extra, postage included. See Conditions, 
page 529. Price $1.00, postage and 
packing ro cents extra. 
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Sterling Silver Cream Ladle. 


The design matches the Sterling Silver 
Sugar Shell offered in another column. 
‘The Ladle is of good weight and the 
fluted bowl gold lined. Suitable for holi- 
day, birthday or wedding gifts, and if 
desired we willen- 
grave it for three 
cents a letter. 


Given only to 
Companion sub- 
scribers for one 
new subscription. 
and 30 cents extra, postage included. 
The Cream Ladle sold for $1.15, post-paid. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Upon receipt of 60 
cts, extra we will include with the Cream 
Ladle a Silk-lined Suéde Leather Case. 


e+? 


1847 Rogers Bros. House- 
keepers’ Outfit. 

The Set is especially suitable for a 
housekeeper or for a wedding present. 
We offer a choice of the popular Shell, 
Berkshire, Windsor or Vesta patterns. 
The Outfit consists of 12 Tea Spoons, 6 
Dessert Spoons, 3 Table Spoons, 6 
Medium Knives, 6 Medium Forks, 1 
Sugar Shell, 1 Butter Knife, 1 Salt 
Shaker, 1 Pepper Shaker. The Set is packed in plush-lined box. 





Cream Ladle. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and ro cents extra, postage | Given only to Companion aubacribers for three new subscriptions and $5.25 extra. Price $10.00. 
and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, postage and packing 10 cents extra. | Sent by express, charges in both cases paid by receiver. Shipping weight of the Outfit 7 Ibs. 


ssesses 


1847 Rogers Bros. Silver-Plated Medium Knives and Forks. 





Medium Knives. Six Medium Knives given for three new subscriptions, postage paid;| Medium Forks. For lack of space the Forks are not shown in the engraving. We offer 
or for one new subscription and 70 cents additional, with 25 cents extra for postage and | the regular medium size, silver-plated on nickel silver and highly burnished, We can furnish 
packing. Six Knives sold for $1.75, postage and packing 25 cents extra. These Knives | Forks in any of the three patterns shown above. When ordering state the pattern wanted. 
are triple silver-plated, medium size, 914 inches long, handle included. Can be used for either |Three Medium Forks, any pattern, given only to COMPANION subscribers for only eme.ne” 
breakfast, dinner or tea. We can supply the Knives either with a shell pattern, or plain handle, ' subscription and 20 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, Peg? SAR. Price of 


as shown in the cut. When ordering please give your choice. three Forks $1.35, postage and packing ro cents extra. Pee ‘ ate : 
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Quadruple Silver-Plated Tea Set. Four Pieces. 
A GIFT. ; 





Tea Set.—Description and Gift Offer. 


This Tea Set consists of four pieces— Tea-Pot, Sugar Bowl, Spoon 
Holder and Cream Pitcher — the latter two being gold-lined. Each piece 
is quadruple silver-plated on hard white metal, full standard size, bright-cut hand | 
engraved, satin finished, and is one of the latest and most fashionable styles. | 
Price of Set, $12.00. | 





OUR GIFT OFFER. Any Companion subscriber who will send us six new subscriptions between 
October 26, 1899, and July 1, 1900, will be given a premium for each of the six new sub-' 
scriptions, and IN ADDITION will be entitled to the GIFT of this BEAUTIFUL TEA, 
SERVICE. See Conditions for our Gifts, page 530. Sent by express, charges to be paid by! 
receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 





ess | 
Quadruple Silver-Plated Bonbon Dish. | 


This Bonbon Dish is quadruple 
Pos silver-plated on hard white metal, and = This Offer consists of a Set of six 1847 Rogers Bros. Fruit Knives, of solid steel, and 
aD, 


lined with gold. It has a generous ‘heavily silver-plated. We offer the popular Shell pattern. They are handsomely burnished, 
capacity, being five inches in diameter; | strong and durable, and enclosed in a satin-lined case. The Set is a necessity in every household. 


also a twisted handle and ornamental; he ix Fruit Knives, with Case, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 


rim. It will be found s most service- | and 40 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.35, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 
able article in the hospitalities of a | 
t 


drawing room or parlor. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 1847 Rogers Bros. 
for one new subscription and 40 cents Berry and Wut Spoon. 
extra, postage included. See Condi- 2 = : 
tions, page 529. Price $1.50, post-paid. This Berry and Nut Spoon 

is one of 1847 Rogers Bros. 

ess {most popular pieces. — Extra 

. silver-plated on nickel silver, 

Bonbon Spoon. = {8x inches tong. Burnished 

es . 9 This is the 1847 Rogers Bros. pop- handle and satin finished bowl. 

° ular Berkshire pattern, Extra silver | ‘Ve offer the beautiful-Berkshire 
SS plate on nickel silver, and hand bur- | Pattern, in a neat, lined case. 

: nished. An acceptable addition to The Berry and Nut Spoon 

Ponbon Disb: Bonbon Dish offered above. given for one new subscription 

Bonbon Spoon given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, postage included. saat aang me any ; 
See Conditions, page 529. Price 75 cents, post-paid. Spoon and Dish sold for $2.00, post-paid. ' 7 220», Boe! F 


see ees 


sss 





















1847 Rogers Bros. Nut Pick Set. ee ee 


There are but few Offers in our List which possess the value of this beautiful Set. The six This Ladle is one of 
Nut Picks are nickel silver and the Nut Crack is of solid steel, all heavily silver-plated. The the most attractive and 
Set is finished in a first-class manner, and enclosed in a satin-lined Case. useful articles offered 

on the page. 1847 

Rogers Bros, extra 
‘silver-plated, bright 
‘handle, satin finished 
: bowl, To inches long, 
|and Berkshire pattern. 


Oyster and Soup 
Ladle given for two 
. new subscriptions, post- 
| age included ; or for one 
‘new subscription and 
50 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.50, 
; post-paid. 


ss 


Cold Meat Fork. 


The Fork is extra silver-plated, 
8% inches long, and especially 
‘designed for serving either cold 
meat or cake. 1847 Rogers Bros. 
latest style, Berkshire pattern, and 
very popular with the best trade. 
Enclosed in a neat Case. Oyster and Soup Ladle. 


This Nut Pick Set given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 40 cents; The 1847 Rogers Bros. Cold Meat Fork given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.35, postage and packing 15 cents extra. scription and 5 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
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No Premiums gives for Traasfer Sabecriptions. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Butter Knife and Sugar Shell. 


(Peay 





Both Sugar Shell and Batter Knife are attractive in appearance, and will stand constant use ; Both Butter Knife and Sugar Shell given only to Companion subscribers for one mew subscription 
for many years. The pattern offered, the Berkshire, is one of 1847 Rogers Bros. tatest. The | and 10 cents extra, postage included. Price of both 80 cents, postage and packing to cents extra. 





two articles are packed in an attractive lined box. They are shown full-size in the above cut. | Batter Kuife or Sugar Shell sold separately for only so cents each, post-paid. 


Beautiful Crumb Tray and Scraper. 


A most popular and use- 
ful article for the table. 
We offer the latest pat- 
tern; fashionable beaded 
edge, quadruple silver- 
plated on hard white 
metal, satin finish and 
burnished edge, with 
handsome bright-cut hand 
engraving. 

Our Offer consists of 
both Tray and Scraper. 
Length of Tray 8 inches, , 
Scraper 7 inches. i 

Given for onty ome new subscription and so cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.25, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 





ess 


Toothpick Holder and Two Knife Rests. 


We offer a stylish pattern, same as shown in last year’s list. 
With the Toothpick Holder we also offer two Knife Rests. 


The three pieces given for one new subscription and 20 cents 
extra, postage included. All sold for $1.00, post-paid. 
sss 


Quadruple Silver-Plated Cup, Gold-Lined. 


This Cup is quadruple silver-plated, satin-finished, gold- 
lined, and has handsome, bright-cut hand engraving. It is sure 








to delight the receiver and give perfect satisfaction. Will make 
a beautiful Christmas gift for a child. | 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription ; 
and ro cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. : 
MarKING.—We will engrave the shield design of the Cup | 
with any name or initial at the rate of three cents a letter. | 


’ 


esse 


Handsome Bread Plate and Knife. 


We offer the latest oval shaped Bread Plate with one of | 
J. Russell & Co.’s fine Bread Knives. The Bread Plate is nearly | 
12 inches long, is handsomely nickel-plated and burnished, and | 
ornamented with wheat sprays, and the word ‘* Bread.*" The | 
Knife is of the best steel, 1244 inches long. 

yy BT 
wp 





| 

Both given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- | 
scription and 20 cents extra, postage inciuded. See Conditions, 

Page 529. Price go cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. | 


! page 529. Price $4.00 per Set. 
| charges paid by receiver. Weight, when ready for shipping, 


esesves 


Sterling Silver Bonbon Dish. 
This Bonbon Dish, which is of solid Sterling Silver, is | 


The Vassar Chafing Dish. 


Chafing Dish parties form one of the most fashionable social 


334 inches long, nearly 234 inches wide and hand burnished. | diversions of the day, and are equally popular with young ladies 


It is one of the most dainty and elegant of our Premium Offers. 
We can recommend it with confidence, believing it is sure to 
delight the receiver. 

By those who are somewhat perplexed as to what may be 
most acceptable to a lady as a birthday or holiday gift, this 
graceful receiver for choice confections will no doubt be 
welcomed as a happy suggestion. 





Given only to Companioa subscribers for one new subscription 
and 50 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.65, post-paid. 


es 


English Tea Set — 56 Pieces. 

This Tea Sct is of Semi-Porcelain English ware, ‘“‘ Limoges ’” 
shape, exclusive ‘ Milton’? pattern, in flown-blue color work, 
with gilt striping on the handles. 

It consists of 12 Tea Plates, 12 Fruit Plates, 12 Cups, 
12 Saucers, 2 Cake Plates, 1 Bowl, 1 Tea Pot, 1 Sugar and 
1 Creamer. Only a few sets left over from our fast year’s 
stock. We offer the Set at a low price. 


The Tea Set given for seven new subscribers. See Conditions, 
Sent by express or freight, 


ge tbs. 


eee 
Aluminum Table Set, for a Child. 


he, 
PATI, 


yt 






| cially liberal, as we 
' give two pieces, and 








This Set constitutes one of our most attractive and valuable , 
Premium Offers. The six pieces in the Set comprise a plate, 
Cup, Napkin Ring, Knife, Fork and Spoon. Each is of solid 


aluminum, handsomely finished and warranted not to tarnish, 
They should last the natural lifetime of several children, 


The full Set of six pieces given only to Companion subscribers 


for one new subscription and 35 cents extra, postage included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, post-paid. 





or young gentlemen. Asa means for cooking oysters, clams, 
Welsh rabbit, and other fancy dishes, the Chafing Dish seems 
almost indispensable. We offer the 3-pint size, with hot-water 
pan, patent asbestos lamp, ebonized handles and dome cover. 
The Dishes and Stand are finely nickel-plated and burnished. 
The finest Chafer ever offered at the price asked. Book of 
fifty recipes included free. 

Given for one new subscription and $2.50 extra. Price $4.25. 
Sent by express, charges in either case pai@ by receiver. 


a a 


Salt and Pepper Shakers. 


We offer a beauti- 
ful pattern, real cut 
glass, with heavy 
Sterling Silver Top. 
Our offey is espe- 


a choice of either a 
Salt or a Pepper. 

These are always 
useful, and make 
most acceptable 
presents. 


The two Shakers 
given only to Com- 
panion subscribers 
for one new sub- 
scription and 20 cts. 
extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price $1.10, 
post-paid. 





eee 


Fifty-Five Piece Table Set. 


We offer a Set of exccptional value. Under-the-glaze 
decoration, rose design, fine finish. The assortment of 55 pieces, 
which adapts the Set for service for breakfast, dinner and 
supper, is as follows: 6 Breakfast Plates, 6 Dinner Plates, 


, 6 Soup Plates, 1 Cake Plate, 1 Bread Plate, 6 Fruit Dishes, 


6 Individual Butters, 6 Cups and Saucers, 1 Covered Dish,— 
which is shown in the cut,—1 Baker, 1 Pickle Tray, 1 Gravy 
Boat, « 8-inch Platter, © 11-inch Platter, 1 7-inch Nappy, 
t Cream Pitcher, 1 Sugar Bowl. 





The full Table Set given for one new subscription and $3.00 
extra. See Conditions, pages29. Price $4.50. Sent by freight, 
| charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight so lbs. 
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After-Dinner China Coffee Cups and Saucers. 


“These Cups and Saucers, imported expressly for our subscribers 
in large quantities, are real China, with beautiful decorations in 
color and gold. They are suitable for five o’clock teas and dainty 
lunches. One of the most desirable and attractive Premium 
Offers we ever made. The Cups range in height from 
156 to 244 inches, and in diameter from 134 to 2!4 inches. 


The Set of six Cups and Saucers, as shown in the illustration, 
given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
4© cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.00, postage and packing 40 cents extra. If preferred 
they can be sent by express, charges paid by receiver, which 
in many cases will be less than the mail charges. Ask your 
express agent for cost of same. Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 





eevee 
China Cake Plate and Syrup Pitcher. | Salad, Berry or Ice Cream Set. i French China Friendship Cup. 

‘These useful pieces are decorated with sprays of beautiful | ‘The Set consists of seven pieces, viz.: 1 Bowl and 6 Saucers. The Cup and Saucer are French China, new and stylish shape, 
flowers and gold striping. Diameter of Cake Plate 94 inches. | Each piece is of Carlsbad China and decorated in colors and , and richly decorated with sprays of forget-me-nots and other 
A Drip Plate for the Syrup Pitcher is included in our Offer. : gold. Diameter of Bowl 93 inches; Saucers 512 inches. flowers. The handle is covered with solid gold, burnished. 

| This Set will be found very convenient, as it can be used for Especially appropriate for friendship and engagement gifts. 
' serving salads, fruits or ice cream. Our offer includes a Sterling Silver Spoon; also marking the 


Cup with three initials and a date, free. 
This marking is pure gold, indelibly fixed imto the China. 
Write the initials and date plainly. Height of Cup two inches. 
\ 





The Cup, Saucer and Spoon given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 

Note. — Marking and firing the Cup with initials in gold will 
probably cause a delay of about two days in filling the order. 





The three pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one 
mew subscription and 10 cents extra. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.00. Sent by express, charges in both cases paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight 5 Ibs. 


sos 


Bonbon Dish and Sterling Spoon. 


| The Dish is of Carlsbad China, decorated in colors and gold. 
The Bonbon Spoon is sterling silver, with gold-lined bowl. 
Only a limited supply on hand. 





Six-Plece Teté-a-Teté Set. This was offered on paye 
519 of our last year’s Premium List. Limited supply on hand. 

Until the stock is gone we offer the Set for only one new Bowl and six Saucers given for one new gubscription and 25, 
subscription, or it can be purchased for 75 cents. Imeithercasc cents extra. Set sold for $1.15. Sent by express, charges in The Bonbon Dish and Spoon given for one mew subscription. 
transportation charges to be paid by receiver. Weight 7 lbs. both cases paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. See Conditions, page 529. Both sold for so cents, post-paid. 





eee es 


Beautiful Cabaret and Celery Tray. Four-Piece Breakfast Set. 


The popular demand for these two articles has led us to place a large importation order’ This Set consists of four pieces, covered Butter Dish with removable drainer, Sugar Bowl, 
in anticipation. The Cabaret is an especially useful dish for olives, pickles, salads and fruits. Cream Pitcher ahd Spoon Holder. Each of these pieces is thin German China, beautifully 
‘The Celery Tray is equally desirable. Both are of German China with especially attractive decorated with flowers, solid tintings and gold striping. The full Set constitutes an attractive 
decorations. Sizg of Cabaret 7x 11 inches. Celery Tray 6x 12 inches. and most useful combination. 





' 

Both given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra. See, The Set of four pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 10 cents 
Conditions, Page 529. Both sold for $1.00. Sent by express, charges in both cases to be paid by | extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00. Sent by express, charges in both cases to be 
receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. To ascertain the cost ask your nearest express agent. paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 Ibs. 


Fests 


Real Stag-Horn Handle Carver and Fork. 
J. Russell & Co. are 


7 : \ known as makers of the 

4. MUBEELL & C3. 4 ? = E ee \ finest cutlery of this kind 
ee 7 : : in America. Carvers 
stamped with this name 
need ne other guarantee 
of superiority. The Car- 
ver is made of fine steel, 
8-in, blade, hand-forged. 
The Fork has a patent 
hinged safety-guard and 
rest. Both of these arti- 
cles have stag-horn han- 
dies, and are enclosed in 
an attractive case. 











THE OFFER. The Carver and Fork, in Case, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 30 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.50, post-paid. 
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No Premiums given for Renewal Subscriptions. 


Ladies’ Dressing Table Set, 3 Pieces. 





The Parker High Grade Alarm Clock. 


The Parker Clock has an ; 
established reputation for its 
tine time-keeping qualities. We 
consider it one of the most 

+ reliable clocks manufactured, 

This Clock is full nickel- 
plated, has a four-inch dial, 
asolid brass alarm bell and a 
positive alarm action. 

The alarm bell is 2 inches in 
diameter, and located upon the ‘ 
back of the Clock. The alarm 
attachment is sure to go off at 
the time set. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 35 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.20, post-paid. 


sss 


Gold-Plated Photograph Frames. 


We offer the three most popular styles. Each is gold-plated, 
has a glass front and a wire support at the back. They are | 
designed for cabinet photographs only. Our premium offer ; 
includes a choice of any two of the Frames shown in the cut. 
When ordering specify the styles wanted. 





Any two Frames given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage included. Frames 
sold for 50 cents each, post-paid. 


ess 





The “Grand Rapids” Carpet Sweeper. 


Bissel’s ‘‘Grand Rapids’? Carpet Sweeper contains the 
broom action, also ‘‘Cyco ”? bearings and dust-proof axle tubes. 
The brush is of genuine bristles, and each tuft is securely 
fastened by a patented proces» into a wood shaft. The pans 
are opened and closed by an automatic spring. Rubber tires 
and a rubber band prevent noise and marring of furniture. 


This celebrated Carpet Sweeper given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 70 cents extra, express 
charges to be paid by receiver. Price $2.50. When purchased 
we will deliver the Sweeper free at any express office in any 
state east of Colorado. 


soe 


A Set of Genuine Japanese Gongs. 


Japanese Gongs are 
used principally in the 
dining - room, although | 


equally serviceable in 
the sick-chamber. ‘They 
are very popular with 
the well-to-do classes, 
and are rapidly supplant- 
ing the call bell 
household use. 
: The Gongs are made : 
! of Japanese bronze. and 
i when struck with the 
{ V-ather-covered hammer 


for 


give out a most charm. 

ing sound. A few years 

ago the set offered by 
us could not have been purchased 
for less than $4.00. By placing a 
large importation order direct from 
Tapan we are able to offer our sub- 
seribers this remarkable value. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 20 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.10, post-paid. 


Fern Dish with Removable Lining. 


This beautiful Fern Dish will hold a flower pot 612 inches in 
diameter. It has a removable inside lining, with turned edge 
and suspension rings. The outside ornamental rim is brass, 
polished and lacquered. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 


and 35 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. | 


Price $1.00, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 
sce 
Triplicate Bevel-Edge Mirror. 


This Triplicate has bevel edge, plate glass mirrors, each 
434 x 5% inches, in a nickel-plated frame, with metal hinges. 


Given for one new subscription and 30 cents extra, postage 
included. Price 85 cents, postage and packing 30 cents extra. 


sss 
Ruffled Muslin Curtains. 


These beautiful Muslin Curtains are each 2% yards long and 
44 inches wide. They have ruffled lace edges and lace insertion, 
with finished edges, and are all ready for use. We offer an 
especially popular pattern. 





One pair given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 40 cents extra, postage included. See Condi- 
tions, page 529. Price per pair $1.25, post-paid. 


Irish Point Lace Curtains. We have arranged with a 


| large New York importer for a supply of Irish Point Lace Cur- 


tains. These are now very popular, and are highly recom- 
mended when a more elaborate curtain is desired. 


One pair given for one new subscription and $3.00 extra, 
postage included. Price $5.00, post-paid. 
ass 


Six Masterpieces. 


Tf one cannot have originals one can have photographs of 
great| masterpieces, the influence of which will lead to a 
finer appreciation of the larger world of art. We offer a 





choice of six Victures: St. Cecilia, Mater Dolorosa, Soul’s | 


Awakening, Sistine Madonna, Pharaoh’s Horses, Angel 
Heads. 
Size 732 x 942 inches. 

Any two of the above six Pictures given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 35 cents extra, postage 
included. Any two Pictures sold for $1.15, post-paid, or any 
one Picture for 65 cents, postpaid. 





‘These are medallion photographs. with glass front, ; 
‘gilt frame and easel back. 








Suitable for use at home, ir 
church, or at public enterjai: 
ments. Made of metal, with 
best black finish. The I learing 
! Horns are imported, and usually 


| sold at a much higher price. 


; chased for less than 
| $5.00. By placing a 
, large importation or- 


This beautiful Set consists of one Handkerchief Case, § x 5 
inches, covered and lined with a fine quality of Nile green silk, 
tastefully puffed. The embossed celluloid cover has a silk 
finish and is decorated with hand-painted violets. The designs 
of the embossed corners are outlined in gold, as is also the 
word ‘* Handkerchiefs.’ Two kndéts of Nile green ribboa 
fasten the cover at the back. 

The Jewel Box, 3 x 4 inches, similar in material and decora- 
tion to the Handkerchief Case, has the word ‘ Jewels" 
lettered in gold. ‘The Glove Box, which also matches the 
other articles, is 33g x 11 inches. They are offered at a very 
low price. 

The three pieces given for one new subscription and 25 ceats 
extra, postage included. The three pieces sold for $1.10, post-paid. 


ss 


Improved Hearing Horns. 


These Horns are 
constructed upon a 
new principle, and 
are designed for the use of those 
who are only partially cea’. 
‘Vhey are less than three inche- 
long, and when in use can | 
easily concealed in the hand 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscriptics 
and 20 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 


ses 
Upjohn’s Friable Quinine Pills. 


Quinine Pills are usually recognized as a popular remeily, 
the consumption of which in most cases does not depend so 
much on the advice of the physician as on the popular knowl 
edge of the uses for this article. 

Although the 
Upjohn Quinine 
Pills are for the 
most part put out 
only on physi- 
cians’ _prescrip- 
tions, we believe 
our offer will be 
appreciated by 
thousands of our 
subscribers. These 
Pills will retain their friable qualities indefinitely, and are unex- 
celled for purity and strength. ‘Ihe Pills contain 2 grains each 
and are enclosed in handsome metal boxes, 12 pills to a box. 

Twelve boxes, containing 144 Quinine Pills, given for one 


new subscription, postage included. One box, 12 pills, sold for 
15 cents, post-paid, or two boxes for 25 cents, post-paid. 
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Cash Box, with Lock and Key. 


Made of heavy sheet tin, japanned and striped. Strong 
nickel-plated lock with two keys. 91% x 634 x 3 inches. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 
529. Price 85 cents, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


ess 
A Beautiful Gem from the Orient. 


The illustration shows a piece 








of genuine Cloisonné, imported 
direct from Japan. It is a rea! 
Gein from the Orient, and will 


make a prized addition to any 
collection of curios or bric 
a-brac. It is shown 
full size in the cut. A 
few years ago it could 
not have been pur- 


der for these goods 
we offer our sub- 
scribers exceptional 
value. 

Beautiful examples 
of Cloisonné 
earlier produced by 
the Byzantines and in 
Western Europe inthe 
middle ages. That 
this art is successfully cori 
on in Japan is shown by these eaquisil: 
gems of art received from that country 


were 


Given for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. a 
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premiums given to Subscribers only. 


Superior Musical Instruments for the Home. 


Violin, Bow and Case, with Instructor. 


For the money this is the best Violin we have ever offered. Brown finish, highly polished, solid ebony finger-board and tail-piece. The Bow is 
of brazil-wood, with delicate taper, ebony frog, German silver-trimmed, pearl slide and German silver screw head. The Case is of ehonized wood, 
and has a brass handle and lock and key. Both our Premium and Sale Offers include the Violin, Bow, ebonized wooden Case and Violin Instructor. 

We guarantee the tone of this Violin superior to those sold 
elsewhere at double its price. The Bow and Case are not 
shown in the cut. 


The Violin, Bow, Case and Violin Instructor given only to 
Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions and $1.60 
extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price $4.25. Sent by express, 
charges paid in either case by receiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. 








sss 


Standard Guitar. 


This Guitar is of maple, mahogany finish, with rings of 
ornamental inlaying. Standard size; cherry neck; rosewood 
finger-board inlaid with pearl positions; ebony bridge and nickel 
tail-piece; orange color top and French polish. Patent brass 
head. Top and bottom edges celluloid bound. A very good 
instrument for the price. 








ts 





Given only to Companion subscribers for six new subscriptions ; 
or for two new subscriptions and $1.75 extra. See Conditions, 
page 529. Price $4.75. Sent by express, charges in both 
cases paid by receiver. Shipping weight 20 lbs. Winner’s 
Self-Instructor for the Guitar included for 15 cents additional. 














& 





Standard Mandolin. “Wellesley”? Mandolin. 


This Mandolin has nine ribs; alternate maple and walnut ; orange’ color top; imitation] The body of this Mandolin is made of eleven quartered-oak and rosewood ribs, alternating, 
tortoise-shell guard plate ; maple neck; finger-board with position dots, patent brass head, | with thin stripe between each rib; ebony guard plate, inlaid with genuine pearl butterfly, 
French polish, standard size and make. ‘ pearl position dots, rosewood finger-board and patent head. This is a beautiful and well-made 

A Mandolin Instructor will be included with the instrument for 15 cents extra. The demand | instrument. Instructor for 15 cents extra. 


for Mandolins is constantly increasing. We offer an instrument of good value for the price. Given only to Companion subscribers for three new subscriptions and $2.00 extra. See 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and $1.10 extra. Price $3.25. | Conditions, page 529. Price $5.50. Sent by express, charges in both cases to be paid by 
Sent by express, charges in both cases to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 


Fests 


Leather Music Roll with Sterling Silver Name Plate. 


Description. 


There are several forms of 
music carriers now on the 
market, but the Roll, on account 
of its convenience, lightness, 
compactness and stylishness, 
remains the favorite. 

The one offered is made of 
one piece solid leather, russet 
color, with handle, strap and 
leather-covered buckle and fancy 
creasing. 


For the teacher of music, or the pupil, this Leather Roll is equally adapted. Size 14 x 14% 
inches. Asa holiday gift for a young lady we are confident no better selection could be made. 







The Offer. 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. See Conditions, page 
529. Price 85 cents, postage and 





















































packing 15 cents extra. Our 









































offer does not include the en- 
graving of the Name Plate. 





We will engrave the Name 
Plate with your name or initials 
for three cents per letter extra. When you order Music Roll and wish us to engrave the Name 
Plate, be sure to write the name or initials as distinctly as possible. 





essse 


U. S. Eagle Flageolet and Piccolo, with Instructor. 


This is one of our most attractive musical offers. The Flageolet is of metal, nickel-plated, key of 
D, and correctly tuned. With a little practice any person of ordinary ability can soon learn to play it. 
The Piccolo is also key of D, made from cocoa wood and mounted with German Silver rings. 
May be used in the orchestra, or at home with violin and piano. 
It is easy to learn; very effective as a solo instrument. 


Both Instruments given only to Companion subscribers for one new 


subscription and 15 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, 
page 529. Price 85 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


esssss 


The Cecilia Cabinet Organ. 


The Cecilia Organ has one set of full-sized reeds ; five octaves; sixty-one keys. The bellows are strong and of unusual capacity and easily worked. The case is of black walnut, neat 
and attractive in design, carefully finished, and well adapted for the home, lodge or schoolroom. It is constructed of the best material throughout. Height of Organ when closed 38 inches; 
length 43 inches; depth 20 inches; weight when boxed and ready for shipment 220 pounds. Send for suggestive hints for raising money for the purchase of this Organ. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for 40 new subscriptions, the freight 
charges to be paid by the receiver. See Conditions, page 529. Price $30.00. 
If purchased, it will be delivered, freight charges paid by us, to any railroad 
freight office east of the Mississippi River. 






sss 


Columbia Zither, No: 3. 


The sweet, clear tones of the German Zither are produced in the 
Columbia. Unlike the German instrument, however, it requires no 
teacher. The method of instruction is so simple that any one without 
the slightest knowledge of music can play after a few moments’ 
practice. The bass notes are tuned in groups of chords; this is an 
attractive feature, as the various chords of the key may be struck 
without effort. As an accompaniment to the voice or in connection 
with the violin, pianowor other musical instrument, these chords will 
be found invaluable. The Columbia is an instrument which charms 
alike the home circle and the concert audience. The Instruction Book included 
with the Zither contains a number of pieces so arranged that but little knowledge 
of music is required. The instrument is 20 x 14 inches in size. Ebony finish, piano 
polish. It has 38 strings, including five groups of chords tuned in the keys of C 
and F and relative minor. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions and so cents 
extra. Price $5.00. Sent by express, charges in both cases paid by the receiver. 


The Columbia Zither,No. 3. 
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List of Stampi 


can be used repeatedly. 








suspenders ; small 
poppy de 
Buttons; Spider and Web; 
of Daisies, Sweet Pe: 


Butterfly and 





Alphabet 








6 4-inch Tumbler Doilies, assorted ¢ 


berries and Leaves. 


can be found below in connection with our Offer. 


and Chrysanthemums; 
worded design and pansies, 10x 16; 1-inch Scallop Design; 
Butter Plate Doilies; Conventional Corner Design, 614 x 6 
Frame, rose design; Collar and Cuff - 


Leaf Border; 11-inch Doily with forget-me-not design; 
Clover-Leaf Spray; Duster Pocket, worded 
designs Cherries and Leaves; Straw- 
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ng Patterns. 
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igns; Table 


of 26 letters, 2 inches high 
Handkerchief € 








Laundry — worded design; 
lesigns; A Beautiful Oak 




















The New Century Stamping Outfit. 


HIS Outfit of Art Materials contains the most complete and valuable 
assortment ever offered our subscribers 
for the newest styles of work, are made on fine parchment paper, and 

The list of extra materials given with the Outfit 

The list of the Stamp- 


The patterns are designed 


ing Patterns, however, is as follows: 5'4-inch Horse Shoe and Daisies; 
20-inch Centrepiece, round, violet design; 7}2-inch Doily, round, 
violet design; 5-inch Doily, braid knot design; Veil C 8, 
worded design; 4-inch Cluster of Pansies; Rosebud and Le: nch 
Pillow Top, conventional clover leaf design; 64-inch Doily, round, 


holly design; 6-inch square Doily, buttercup design; 8-inch square Doily, 
Battenberg design; 8-inch Pin Tray Doily, Battenberg design; 6-inch 
Rattenberg butterfly design for Centrepi 

d 


Holly design for gentlemen’s 
er, IOXIQ, 
n; Scattered Wild Rose; String of Trout; Spray of Bachelor’s 

Spray 
se with 
6 Individual 
Photograph 





No Premiums given for Transfer Subscriptions. 







































































































New Century Stamping Outfit — Continued. 


In addition to the Stamping Patterns named above we also give 1 Duchess Embroidery 
Hoop with Felt Cushion—this will hold tightly a light or heavy fabric equally well; 1 130-page 
Embroidery Lessons with Colored Studies, which is the latest and most complete book on 
the subject of Silk Embroidery and Fancy-work; 1 box modern Stamping Material that will not 
crock or rub out, but will wash out; 1 small Blue Book, which gives the proper shades for 
working 180 different flowers, leaves and fruit; 1 Large 18x18 Linen Centrepiece, fine 
quality, stamped with sweet pea design; and 6 Fine Linen Doilies, 7 x7 inches, each stamped 
with sweet pea design to match the Centrepiece. 

The Complete New Century Stamping Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 15 cts. extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


sss 
All-Linen Stamped Table Set. 


This Sct consists of 19 pieces fine art linen. These pieces, stamped with violets, forget-me- 
nots and maidenhair ferns, are as follows: 1 20-inch Centrepiece; 1 10-inch Bread Plate Doily: 
1 to-inch Square Fruit Doily; 1 7%-inch Water Bottle Doily: 1 6x 10 Spoon Tray Doily; 
1 74x12 Salad Dish Doily; 1 6-inch Butter Plate Doily; 6 44-inch Tumbler Doilies; 
6 34-inch Butter Doilies. If the pieces were purchased separately they would cost nearly $1.75. 











With this ‘Table Set we give the Brainerd & Armstrong Co.’s Embroidery Lessons 
with Colored Studies. ‘This contains complete instructions for beginners, by expert embroid- 

erers; 15 new, full-page Colored Plates, not to be found in any other hook; 150 other 
illustrations. ‘Tells all about stamped linens, needles and color numbers of silk required; all 
the popular stitches, old and new; newest designs in centrepieces, tea-cloths, etc. 

All-Linen Stamped Table Set and Embroidery Lessons with Colored Studies given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new subscription and ro cents extra, postage included. See 
Conditions, page 529. All sold for go cents, post-paid. 

Brainerd & Armstrong Co.'s Filo Silk. This is a superior silk for solid embroidery and 
fine outline work. ‘It is especially adapted for floral designs on linen and is unsurpassed for 
working table linen, which includes centres, doilies, cake mats, water bottle mats, etc. 

Brainerd & Armstrong Co.’s Filo Embroidery Silk to the vaiue of $1.00 given for one new 


The Art Celluloid Decorative Outfit. 


Celluloid to please every one. 


Patterns and full Directions. 


The Outfit. The Outfit 
consists of 1 Sheet Celluloid, 
25x20 inches, —a choice of 
cream-white, light pink, light 
blue and lavender colors — 
35 full-sized Working De- 
signs and Patterns, including 
those shown in the engraving 
as well as 28 others, new and 
equally desirable ; 3 Helio- 
trope Sachet Tablets, 4 
yards of Ribbon to match 
the celluloid, 1 Needle for 
sewing the Ribbon, 1 Steel 
Punch for ribbon work, 1 
Calendar Pad, 1 3%-inch 
Thermometer, 6 Fleur-de- 
Lis Ornamental Fasteners. 


THE OFFER. The complete 
list of articles described above 


| Down Cushions are in con- 
‘stant and increasing demand, 
with a growing popularity that 
is spreading and multiplying the 
sale into millions annually. 

We offer a Cushion 20 inches 
square, covered with a superior 
quality cambric. (‘The stamped 
linen cover is not included with 
the Cushion. See separate offer 
‘helow.) ‘The Cushions are filled 
|with the finest quality gray 
jdown, and are plump and un- 
jusually elastic. As there are 
seven grades of gray down, 
j the value of our offer must be 
apparent. 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribere for one new subscription 
and 50 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. See Conditions, page 529. 


' Price $1.40, post-paid. 





subscription and 5 cents extra, postage included. Sold at 5 cents a ekein, post-paid. 








With this Outfit beautiful articles for holiday gifts can be easily made. 
vexatious problem, what to give to friends and relatives. 
possible to make something useful of our Art 


We 


materials stated below, as well as New Working 





Stamped Linen Cushion Cover. 
inches, which is large enough for both the front and back of a cushion 20 or 22 ee 
The stamped Jewel Design is shown in the above cut. 
(the Brainerd & Armstrong Co., who rank as leading manufacturers of art 
beautiful Linen Cushion Cover sent post-paid to any address for $0 cents... 


It will solve the 
However varied the tastes, it is 
GX 


furnish the 


given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price 85 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


ses 


Finest Gray Down Cushions. 


We offer the finest quality heavy gray linen, 25 x 5 


It is furnished us at 
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No Preminm give® for one’s own Subscription. 
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Useful and Ornamental Articles for the Household. 


Mexican Carved Leather Work Outfit. 


Having in view the desire of many of our subscribers for home industries which may prove 
remunerative, we have succeeded in bringing within their reach the Mexican’s beautiful industry 
of leather carving. We know of no more delightful or fascinating occupation, nor an art in 
pursuit of which the amateur may 
obtain more satisfactory results. 

Purses, letter cases, blotters, 
music rolls, shaving cases, glove 
boxes, pen wipers, photo frames, 
cuff boxes, hat bands, bicycle 
belts, are only a few of the many 
articles which can be made of 
carved leather. 

The person who is proficient in 
this art will never be at a loss to 
know what to select for birthday, 
wedding or Christmas gifts, as the 
many useful articles for which 
Mexican leather work is adapted 
will be sure to please any who are so fortunate as to be thus kindly remembered. The Outfit 
includes all necessary tools and matcrials, also an Illustrated Book of Instruction, prepared by 
@ professional instructor in this art. Page 553 of this Premium List shows a Ladies’ Pocketbook 
carved by this process. S 


The complete Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 





sss 


Linen Table Set. 


This Table Set consists of sixteen pure | 
all-linen Damask Trays and Doilies. 
These pieces have fringed edges, and 


The.Tea Tray and Carver are each 18 x 
26 inches, the two Side Dish Trays 9; 
x 14 inches, and the twelve Doilies each 
7 inches square. é 

All given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 15 cents, 
extra, postage included. See Conditions, | 
page 529. Price of sixteen pieces $1.00, | 
postage ro cents extra. 





sss 


Art Crépe Decorative Outfit. 


Art Crépe Paper is without a rival for 
decorative purposes. With our Art Crépe 
Outfit one can make fans, lamp shades, 
picture frames, wall panels, bonbon 
boxes, baskets, candle shades, dolls’ 
dresses, hats and bonnets, glove and 
handkerchief cases, napkins for colored | 
teas, whisk broom holders, lamp screens, | 
table mats, shaving tablets, wall pockets, 
wedding-cake boxes, etc. 

The Outfit consists of 12 Rolls Crépe | 
Paper, each 18 inches long and 1o inches 
wide, in twelve assorted colors; 1 Coil | 
Covered Wire; 1 Sheet Dark Green 
Tissue Paper for covering stems; 6 Bands 
for candle shades; 24 Half Sheets Tissue 
Paper, assorted shades; 1 Illustrated 
Manual on the Uses of Art Crépe Paper; 6 pieces Bristol Board; two Cabinet Picture 
Frames of cardboard; 1 Shade Card of Crépe Paper; 6 Brass Rings; 1 Thermometer, 1 
Calendar Pad. 


The above Outfit, complete, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
20 cents extra, postage included. Price 80 cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 





Crépe Flower Models. We will furnish Crépe Models of the following flowers at the 
prices named, postage and packing paid by us: Carnation, 2 cents; Sweet Pea, 2 cents; 
Daisy, 2 cents; English Violets (three), 2 cents; Jacqueminot Rose, 15 cents; Morning 
Glory, 10 cents; Nasturtium, 7 cents; Yellow Rose, 10 cents; Jonquil, 15 cents. 


sss 


Celluloid Work Box, with Mirror and Fittings. 


An orderly arrangement of the vari- 
ous articles used in sewing serves not 
only to facilitate the work, but to 
somewhat lighten the task. With a 
well-equipped work box always at 
hand one is more apt to find a spare | 
moment for the needed stitch in time 
that saves nine. 

This Work Box is covered with 
celluloid and contains the usual fittings 
for ladies’ use. Size 63 x 5 inches/ 
and 2% inches high. Is ornamented 
on the top with a beautiful figure, in 
colors, and has a mirror on the inside | 
ofthe cover. The top and sides are em- 
bossed with floral design. The Box will 
make a useful and handsome present} 
for a lady. Subscribers should send 
their orders before the rush of the 
holidays. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage 








are stamped with attractive designs. | 





included. See Conditions, page 529. Price go cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 


New Companion Sewing Machine. 


Only $19.00. 


We Pay Freight. 





The publishers of THE YouTH’s ComPANION were the first parties who ever offered a FIRST 


cLass high grade Sewing Machine at practically wholesale price. In spite of the low price, 
$19.00, we have always maintained the high grade of the New Companion. The success of our 
plan has induced parties to offer to make for us sewing machines which could be sold at from 
$10.00 to $15.00. We have, of course, DECLINED all such offers, as it is our purpose to 
supply our subscribers with the BEST ONLY. The New Companion has stood the test of years 
in all climates and on all kinds of work. Probably no machine is more widely or favorably 
known in the United States. If you have any idea that you will need a new sewing machine 
(and that you do not care to pay $45.00 when you can obtain from us as good a one for $19.00), 
please send us a postal. We will mail you at once the most complete and beautiful Sewing 
Machine Instruction Book ever issued by any firm. This book fully explains how to use the 
machine and its attachments. SEND FOR THE BOOK. 


OUR TWO OFFERS. New Companion Sewing Machine given only to Companion subscribers 
for twenty-five new subscriptions, transportation charges paid by receiver. On receipt of $19.00 
we will deliver the machine, freight paid, at any railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or we 
will deliver the machine, freight paid, at any office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 
Montana, or at any freight office west of these States for $3.00 extra. We also allow 15 days’ 
trial, and if the machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned, and the amount paid 
will be refunded. We warrant every machine for five years. 


sss 


Fine Steel Scissors and Shears. 





This Set consists of 1 pair 8-inch Shears, 1 pair 5-inch Scissors and 1 pair 4-inch Buttonhole 
Scissors. These are made of the best quality of Bessemer Steel, full nickel-plated. The sizes 
offered are those which are best adapted to the needs of the household. The pair of Buttonhole 
Scissors is of the latest improved style. Our Offer is of unparalleled liberality. 


The three pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents 
extra, postage included. The three pieces sold for $1.00, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 


sees 


Vienna Lace Machine. 


This Machine greatly simplifies the process of lace-making, and will pay for itself in a short 
time. The work is fascinating and the operator soon becomes wonderfully proficient. A 
yard of Torchon lace can be made in an hour. Our Offer consists of 1 Vienna Lace Machine; 
20 four-inch Bobbins; 2 Spools of Barbour’s Irish Flax Thread, No. 50; a quantity of Lace Pins 
and a number of Patterns, with complete Directions. 

The Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 
postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price go cents, postage and packing 25 cents extra 


an 
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Watches for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


HE Jewel for young gentlemen, and the 
Little Jewel for young ladies, are the two 

best low-priced Watches ever made. They have 
a Duplex Movement, an Enameled Dial, and are 
Stem-Winding and Stem-Setting. The cases of 
these Watches are Nickel - Silver, beautifully 
engraved. The color closely resembles silver 
and will retain its brightness indefinitely. Each 
Watch is packed in a sateen-lined case. It is 
only by making these Watches in lots of many 
thousands that we are able to offer our sub- 


’ scribers this unrivalled premium. 
The Jewel. The Little Jewel. 
THE JEWEL WATCH given only to Companion subscribers} THE LITTLE JEWEL WATCH given only to Companion 
for one new subscription and 60 cents extra, postage included. | subscribers for one new subscription and 80 cents extra, postage 
See Conditions, page 529. Price $2.50, post-paid. ° included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $3.50, post-paid. 
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Ladies’ Blouse Set, No. 1. Neck Clasp, Sash Buckle and Pin Set. Ladies’ Blouse Set, No. 2. 


This fine Set for ladies consists of 1 pair Cuff Links, 2 new This is one of our leading jewelry Sets for ladies. We offer | This Blouse Set contains 1 pair Cuff Links, 1 Collar Button, 
style. Jeweled Stick Pins and 4 Blouse Buttons. These are | four pieces: 1 Neck Clasp, 1 Sash Buckle and 2 Stick Pins. ' and 4 Beauty Pins. These are all heavily gold-plated and, with 
all heavily gold plated, with amethyst colored stone settings. The Stick Pins are heavily gold-plated and set with an 
imitation amethyst. We can furnish the Neck Clasp and Sash 


| Buckle in either rose gold or French gray finish, When 


ordering indicate choice. - 
| 
] 
| 
| 





the exception of the Collar Button, have imitation turquoise or 
amethyst settings. When ordering indicate your choice. 


The full Set of eight pieces given for one new subscription 
and ro cents extra, postage included. Price go cents, post-paid. 





| 

i 

| 

| The Set of seven pieces given only to Companion subscribers 

for one new subscription, postage paid. Price 85 cents, post-paid. 


This Locket for a gentleman’s chain is 


of the best qualify filled-gold stock and 

set with a genuine opal. The full Set given only to Companion subscribers for one new This Set consists of 1 Brooch 
7 Se Ap . . | subscription and 5 cents extra, postage included. See Condi- | and 1 Stick Pin, four-leaf clover 
The Locket is hinged so as to permit of | : ’ 

its being opened for the insertion of photo- ‘ tons, page 529. Price of Set 80 cents, post-paid. Articles sold design. Each piece is heavily 

graphs. We consider it one of the most | separately as follows: Pin Set 25 cents; Neck Clasp 25 cents ; gold - plated, and finished with 


F ‘ Sash Buckle 50 cents, post-paid. 
desirable articles for gentlemen offered 


in this Premium List. 


Ladies’ Mourning Jewelry Set. 


finest quality black enamel. 
These graceful clover-leaf pat- 
Gentlemen's Jewelry Set. terns Ae most effective ix a 
relief for the usual severity of 
the mourning costume: the gold lining of the black 
enamel, visible at the edges, delicately outlining the 
leaf design. As a gift for those who are in mourning 
we can suggest nothing that would be in better taste. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 5 cents extra, postage included. Price go cents, post-paid. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—Price of Locket, when ordered with any 
of our Gentlemen’s Watch Chains, 75 cents, post-paid. 


The Set given only to Companion subscribers for one 
| new subscription and 10 cents extra, postage included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Sterling Silver Chain Bracelet. 


This Bracelet is of exceptional value for the money. It is 
beautifully chased, of sterling silver, 925-1000 fine, with silver | 
lock and key. The Bracelet is not shown full size in cut. 


Wellington Watch Chain. 







—popular Rope pattern. 
Our offer includes an attrac 
cornelian stone. The de 
is constantly increasing. 


This is of fine gold plate 
| Length of Chain 14 inches. 


| tive charm of an engraved 
mand for Wellington Chains 

















Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 10 cents 


See Conditions, page 529. 





extra, postage included. 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 





| The Wellington 
only to Companion 
new subscription 
postage included. 


page 529. Price 


WatchChaingiven 
subscribers for one 
andso cents extra, 
See Conditions, 
$1.50, post-paid. 


Gentlemen’s Rolled-Gold Vest Chains. 


‘These are very choice Chains, of fine rolled-gold plate, and 
made by one of the most reliable manufacturers. Length of ! 
Chains 12 inches. Choice of two patterns, the Rope and the ' 
Curb, When ordering state which you desire. | 

Gentlemen’s Silk Watch Guard. This Watch Guard 
| was offered on page 524 of our last year’s Premium List. Our 
| limited space compels us to omit a cut. It is worn by men ot 
| This Sct consists of 1 pair gold-plated Cuff Links, 4 gold- | quiet taste, and is also especially appropriate for evening wear. 
' plated Collar and Cuff Buttons, 3 gold-plated Shirt Studs, + The material is the best quality of flat silk braid, double strand. 
| 1 Scarf Pin, and ¢ pair gold-plated ‘* Neat-Sure ’? Cuff Holders. The stide, charm, bar and swivel are wf rolled-gold plate, 
Either Chain given for only two new subscriptions and 5 cents The Set given only to Companion subscribers for one new handsomely:chared: 


extra; or for one new subscription and 55 cents extra, postage subscription and 10 cents extra, postage included. See Condi- | Given only to Companion subscribers for ene pew, 
included. Either Chain sold for $1.50, post-paid. | tions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. | and 5 cents extra, postage included. Price §x.90, 
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Offers in Solid Gold Rings and Jewelry. 


No. 1. No. 2. 


No.1. In this style, the rich, deep red of the real Garnet is 
well displayed. The Ring is solid gold, handsomely 


mounted and richly engraved. Sizes § to 9. 


Given for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.10, post-paid. 


No. 2. This dainty Ring, with its genuine Opal gem, is 
especially appropriate as a present for a young 
lady. Solid gold, Tiffany mounting. Sizes 5 to 9. 
Given for one new substription and 30 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.35, post-paid. 
No. 3. This Ring is much liked by those who prefer a band 
style. It is solid gold, 3-16 in. wide, engraved with 
a new design, and good weight. Sizes § to 9. 
Given for one new subscription and 5 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
No. 4. New pattern, solid gold. 
and three Pearls. 


Set with four Turquoise 
Sizes 5 to'9. 

Given for two new subscriptions and 20 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 


Genuine Mosaic Brooch. Genuine Opal Brooches. 


Ladies’ Lorgnette Chain. 


Is of fine rolled-gold plate, and 48 inches long. Has asmall 
heart slide, set with a genuine Opal. The Lorgnette Chain is 
the latest style for ladies’ wear. We offer a most popular 
pattern, The full length of the Chain is not shown in the cut. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 30 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.35, post-paid. 


Genuine Mosaic Brooch. 

This Mosaic Brooch is both genuine and very attractive. It 
is built up from over 400 pieces of colored enamel, floral design, 
as shown in the cut. We offer the best quality and latest style. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 


and 5 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Opal Brooches. Nos. 1 and 2. 
We offer two of the most popular designs, each heavy rolled- 
gold plate, and set with a fine genuine Opal. 
Either Brooch given only to Companion aubscribers for one new 
subscription and 5 cents extra, postage included. See Condi- 
tions, page 529. Either Brooch sold for 85 cents, post-paid. 


Rolled-Gold Plate Chain Bracelet. 


The Bracelet offered by us, with its suggestiveness of the 
captivity of the wearer, is especially adapted for a gift, as the 
key may be held by the giver. We offer a beautiful and stylish 
article. 
lock and key. 


Of fine rolled-gold plate, chased and furnished with 
It is not shown full size in the engraving. 





The Rolled-Gold Plate Bracelet given for one new subscription 
and 20 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


STERLING SILVER CHAIN BRACELET, same design as 
above, given for one new subscription and ro cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 











This is one of our most attractive rings. Solid gold, 
and set with a Moonstone and Ruby and Sapphire 
Doublets. In these three stones we have the national 
colors as nearly as they can be represented in 
gems. Sizes 5 to 9. 

Given for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


No. 6. Solid gold, plain half-round band, 3-16 in. wide. One of 
our leading rings for those of a quiet taste. Sizes 5 tog. 
Given for one new subscription and 5 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
No.7. A charming and tasteful ornament for a child. 


Solid gold, handsomely engraved, and set with a 


real Rose Diamond. Sizes 2 to 6. 


Given for one new subscription and 5 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
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Ring Measure. 


Take a strip of paper of the exact length 
around the finger and lay upon the diagram, 
with one end at A. The figure nearest the 
other end shows size to order. 











Beautiful Opal Ring. 


Beautiful Opal Ring. 


This Opal Ring is offered by us as a Gift only, and 
may be selected by any subscriber who sends us a list 
of six new subscriptions, in all, between October 26, 
1899, and July 1, 1900. This Gift is in addition to 
a one-subscriber premium on each of the new sub- 
Scriptions sent us. 
weight and set with a fine Australian Opal. Regular 
retail price, $10.00. Enclosed in silk-lined box. 
See page 530 for full detail of our Gift Offers. 


ses 
Ladies’ Fashionable Empire Comb Set. 


An Empire Comb Set, such as we offer, is one of the essen- 
tials of the latest coiffure. By the use of this Set, the hair is 
less difficult to arrange and is more easily kept in order. To 
follow the latest fashion in dress may be quite out of reach of 


A Fine Imitation of 
Tortoise Shell. 





the purse of the average woman or girl. The hair, however, 


may be easily arranged according to the prevailing mode, and | 


thus an impression of style and taste be given which would be 
otherwise quite impossible. We offer 1 Empire Back Comb, 


2 Side Combs and 6 Marie Antoinette Hair Pins, all fine j 


quality and finish. 


The full Set given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 5 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, 





page 529. Sold separately as follows: Back Comb, 25 cents; . 


pair Side Combs, 25 cents; 6 Hair Pins, 25 cents. 


Scolding-Lock Pin. 


‘Jj SP 


No. 6. No, 7. 


—- &P 


No. 10, No. 11. 


Solid gold, and set with a large brilliant Opal and 
two Ruby gems. A rich and beautiful ring. 


Given for two new subscriptions and 75 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $3.00, post-paid. 


Especially appropriate for a young miss. Solid gold, 
and set with two Moonstones and a Ruby Doublet. 
This group produces a most pleasing combination, 
both in color and style. Sizes 5 to 9. 


Given for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
10. Exceedingly attractive, latest style. Solid gold and 
set with two brilliant Opals. Sizes 5 to 9. 


Given for two new subscriptions, or for one new 
subscription and so cents extra, postage included. 
Price $1.75, post-paid. 

1x. This isa popular Initial Ring for young gentlemen. 
Solid gold, heavy weight. We can supply any 
initial desired. Sizes § to 10. 

Given for one new subscription and 75 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 






White Stone Brooch. Genuine Garnet Brooch. 


Scolding-Lock Pin. 


This is one of the latest devices for holding together the loose 
| hair at the back of the head, or may be worn as a brooch. 
| The Pin is heavy rolled-gold plate, and set with brilliant 

white and amethyst colored stones. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


White Stone Brooch. 


We offer a neat design, and finest quality rolled-gold plate. 
The Brooch is set with brilliant white stones, which will easily 
harmonize with a dress of any color. Against a ribbon collar 

| of some warm tint, this cluster Brooch will show very prettily. 
| Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
, and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


The Ring is solid gold, heavy | 


Genuine Garnet Brooch. 

This Brooch is composed of a large number of Garnets, 
handsomely mounted. It is imported from Bohemia in large 
: quantities expressly for our subscribers. Each Garnet is finely 
cut and warranted genuine, 


The Garnet Brooch given for one new subscription and 15 cents 
| extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Four-String French Pearl Necklace. 

French Pearl Necklaces are now both stylish and popular. 

| We offer a four-string Necklace of French Pearls. These area 

' close imitation of the real pearl, and very beautiful. The cut 

shows only a small section of the front clasp and a few of 

the connecting Pearls. The front clasp, as well as the guard 
ornament at the back, are set with white brilliants. 

The Necklace is especially adapted to young ladies. It is 

| avery effective addition when worn with an evening costume. 


Will make a most charming holiday present. 





Given for one new subscription and 5 cents extra, postage 
| included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Solid Gold Eye-Glass Chain. This Eye-Glass Chain is 
of solid gold, 14 inches long, and neat in appearance. Has 
| safety pin at one end for attachment to dress, and snap-catch at 
| the other end for holding the eye-glass. 


Given for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, postago 
. included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No Premiums given for Transfer Subscriptions. 


Sterling Silver Novelties and Toys for Children. 


Ladies’ Hat and Bonnet Brush. 


The bristles of this Brush 
are white and nearly three 
inches in length. The 
ha and back are of 
sterling silver, new design, 
and first-class finish, A 
popular article with the 
better class of trade. This 

Brush will make an 
excellent hol-. 
iday gift. 












Given only 
to Companion 
subscribers for 
one new sub- 
scription and 
5 cents extra, 

postage in- 

cluded. See 

Conditions, 

page 529. 

Price 90 

cents, post- 

paid. 


Sterling Silver Key Tag. 
One of the most useful articles for men. 
Tag, three cents a letter. 


A beautiful pattern. 
Engraving 


Two Tags given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription, postage included. See Condi- 


tions, page 529. Special price 35 cents each, post-paid. 


This is one 
of our most desir- 
able premiums, and 
is particularly appro- 
priate for a gift. 


Broom Brush, with Sterling Silver Handle. 
A most useful article for the home or office. Hand- 
somely embossed and burnished; nine inches long. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
enbscription and ro cents extra, postage included. 
Special price 65 cents, post-paid. 


Sterling Silver Coat Hanger and Hat Marker. 


A most useful combination for gentlemen, and especially 
suitable for holiday gifts. New design. Of sterling silver, 
925-1000 fine. Our Offer includes the engraving of the two 
articles free. As the holidays approach, allow for this several 
days’ delay, 





The two articles, including the marking, three initials on 
each, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subecrip- 
tion and 5 cents extra, postage included. The two articles, with 
marking, sold for 90 cents, post-paid. 


sss 


Roosevelt Stock Farm. 


This toy is made of wood and is a fine representation of a 
first-class modern farm building, with ample room and con- 
veniences for the accommodation of the live stock. The inside 





contains six stalls, each with its window. The live stock 
consists of horses, cows, sheep, swine and hens, lithographed 
in colors on wood. The dimensions of the building are as 
follows: 19% inches long, 101% inches wide, 1744 inches to 
top of the cupola. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00. Express charges in 
either case to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 


tassel; a solid silver thimble. 
lined with brocaded sateen. 


Sterling Silver Embroidery Set.” 


This Set consists of a pair of fine steel Embroidery Scissors with sterling 
silver handles; a silk Emery Ball with sterling silver top, silk cord and 
The Set is enclosed in a heart-shaped box 
Cut shown slightly reduced in size. 


Conditions, 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 





esses 


Pocket Match Safe. 


A most useful article for gentle- 
gen. Of sterling silver, two inches 
in length, with an especially fine 
design. Engraving 10 cents a letter. 

Given for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 





Pocket Comb and Bag Tag. 
The celluloid Comb has a sterling 
silver handle, and is Bb convenient 
size for the vest pocket. The Bag 
Tag is of sterling silver, with 
leather-covered buckle. We will 
engrave it at three cents a letter. 
| The two articles given for ane new 
| Subscription, postage paid. Special 
| Price 35 cents each, post-paid. 





Co a 


Table Croquet Set. 


Table Croquet is one of our most popular and pleasing gumes. 
Excellent to play during the long winter evenings. This Set 
consists of eight 
Balls, eight Mal- 
lets, Bridges, 
Stakes, Wire 
Standards and 
Webbing. 

The Set is pol- 
ished and strip- 
ed, and is de- 
signed for use on 
any table having 
acloth cover. In the absence of such a covering, a shawl or 
other similar article could be used for that purpose. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 


and 30 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price go cents, postage and packing 30 cents extra. 





sss 


Plantation Savings Bank. 


This Bank is made from 
sheet metal stamped in relicf 
and handsomely painted in 
colors. The instant that a 
penny or nickel is pushed 
through the slot the clock- 
work brings into action a 
comical scene. It causes 
the player to ‘Pick on the 
Ole Banjo’’ while the other 
figure dances a breakdown 
in perfect time and lifelike 
steps. 








Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
‘ and 25 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.15, post-paid. 


Given for one 

new subscription 

and ro cents extra, 
postage included. 
page 529. 








Stocking Darner and Glove Mender. 


These are use- 
ful articles and 
also very popular 
as holiday gifts. 
The Darner is of 
ebonized wuod, 
polished, with 
sterling silver 
handle. 

The Glove 
Mender is of ster- 
ling silver, with 
tips of enamelled 
wood. These two 
articles are prac- 
tical, and a neces- 
sity in every lady’s 
work basket. 


The Stocking 
Darner and Glove 
Mender given only 
to Companion sub- 
scribers for one 
new subscription, postage included. See Conditicas, 
Page 529. Both sold for 90 cents, post-paid. 





Baby’s Brush and Comb Set. This dainty 
Set is one which will be appreciated by mothers. 
For this reason it will make an attractive gift. The 
Comb handle and Brush back are covered with ster- 
ling silver, beautifully embossed. Both enclosed in 
a neat case. We will engrave the Brush at three 
cents an initial. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 30 cents extra, postage included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


See 


Gentlemen’s Hat Brush. 


This Brush is new this season. The handle and back are of 
sterling silver, 925-1000 fine. Nine inches in length. The 
bristles are stiff, and the back of the brush sufficiently curved to 
fit the brim of the hat. A most desirable and useful gift for 
gentlemen. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 30 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


ess 


Gentlemen’s Sterling Silver Sleeve Elastics. 


The Buckles are solid sterling silver, of good weight, and 
the elastic, silk. One of our most useful and desirable premiums 
for gentlemen. We offer assorted patterns. 





One pair given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription, postage included. Price 85 cents, post-paid. 


Disappearing Cannon. 


This is a good representation of one of the high-power, 
modern disappearing Cannon, When resting in position and 
not in use it is out of sight behind the barricade or fortification. 





A metal chain is so arranged that the Cannon is readily raised 
to a position above the fort, and after discharging, it returns to 
its place behind the ramparts. The Cannon is made of wood, 
19} inches long, handsomely painted, is noiseless and shoot» 
wooden balls. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subsctiptics. 


See Conditions, page 529. Price §z.00. Oa 
charges in both cases paid by receiver. rs 





























THE YOUTH’'S 


No presi given for one’s own Subscription. 


Canopy Bedstead, for Lady Blanche. 


This is the most attractive Doll’s Bedstead we ever offered 
It is 17 inches long, 10% inches wide and 
16 inches high, and is supplied with Mattress, Pillows and 
The framework is steel, with 








our subscribers. 


Canopy, as shown in the cut. 
gilt lacquer. 

We are sure it will be welcomed by many of our little girl 
subscribers who wish a resting-place for Lady Blanche, Little 
Bright Eyes, or some other equally beautiful pet. 

Given for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra. Price $1.00. 
Sent by express, charges in both 
cases paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 4 Ibs. 

SPECIAL OFFER. When the 
Canopy Bedstead and the Doll, 
Lady Blanche, are purchased at 
the same time, we will send both 
by express, charges paid by re- 
ceiver, for $1.65. 


see 
Young America Target and Pillow Dex. 


Young America is the most popular Target Game ever invented. 
Can be safely trusted to the youngest children, as no pointed darts are 
used. The Target itself has projecting points, which hold the feathered 
wax balls thrown at it. Suitable for the lawn, porch or parlor. 

Pillow Dex is too well known to require a description. We offer 
the No. 305 edition, with best quality balloons. 

The Target and Pillow Dex given for one new subscription and 20 
cents extra, postage included. Both sold for 80 cents, post-paid. 


sss 





Chamber, Nursery and Kitchen Set. | 


This Furniture Set, which 
consists of eleven pieces, each 
of metal and painted in white 
and blue, is as follows: 1 Bed- 
stead, 1 Round Table, 1 Wash 
Stand, 1 Bath Tub, 4 Chairs, 
1 Kitchen Table, 1 Work 
Bench, and 1 Sideboard with 
Movable Screen Doors. We 
also give 1 Set Table Knives, 
Forks, Spoons and Napkins, 
1 Mirror and 1 China Water 
Pitcher and Bowl. 


The Set will delight any little girl who has not passed the doll age, and will make a most happy 
combination for the furnishings of a doll house. Each piece is well-made, durable and attractive. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 30 cents extra, postage 
included. 


See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


sss 
The White Squadron of America. 


This most realistic toy fleet is 
sure to please the boys. All 
the vessels are made of cold- 
rolled steel plate, and are in- 
destructible. The fleet consists 
of the three following vessels: 
Armored Cruiser, 1614 inches 
long, and designed after Rear- 
Admiral Sampson’s flag - ship 
“New York.’’ It has steel 
barbettes, two military masts 
with four fighting tops, steel 
chart-house, upper works, mov- 
able rudder, and is mounted on 
four steel wheels. The Yacht 
Defender, 14 inches long, has 
metal rudder operated from the deck, and is well rigged with sails and halyards. Three Friends 
is six inches long, and has a spring motor which, when wound up, propels her through the 
water with surprising speed. The boats are handsomely painted in colors. 


The three Vessels given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription. See Conditions, 
Page 529. Price $1.50. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 4 Ibs. 





sss 


Doll, Trunk, Fan, Jewelry, Comb and Brush. 


This Premium consists of a 
pretty Doll’s Trunk, 4 x 6 inches 
in size, with Lock and Key, a 
Jewelry Set, Comb and Brush, 
Fan, Hair Ornament, a fine 
Hand Mirror, and a_ pretty 
jointed Doll, 10 inches tall, the 
whole making a pleasing Outfit. | 


The entire Outfit given for one | 
new subscription, postage and 
packing 30 cents extra. Price 
$1.00, post-paid. 


Doll’s Hammock. Nearly 
three feet long, and woven by 
hand in attractive colors. A! 
valance fringe ornaments each | 
side. Unusually desirable for a | 
doll, and will be found a suitable | 
size for Lady Blanche. 


Price 30 cents, post-paid. 








COMPANION. 


Lady Blanche—the Latest Beauty. 









Satin and Lace Dress and 
Feather-Trimmed Hat. 


A 
Good 


Doll 
for 
Good 
Little 
Girls. 










Lady Blanche will become the favorite Doll 









of every girl who is fortunate enough to secure 
her. She is about 15 inches tall, has a 
bisque head with long, curly hair, movable 
joints at the knee, hip, elbow and 
shoulder, and ¢:; be made to sit, stand or 
assume any graceful attitude desired. 

Lady Blanche is dressed in a beautiful satin 
dress, with lace and ribbon-trimmed yoke, 
and hooks for fastening. She is also provided 
with shoes and stockings, trimmed underwear, 
and a feather-trimmed hat. 

An addition to the wardrobe of Lady 
Blanche can be easily made by any young 





girl, The 
invaluable in later y 


xperience thus gained will prove 
S. 

All young ladies should know how to do 
their own dressmaking. Let them learn how 
to make their dolls’ dresses. ‘* As the twig 


is bent, so is the tree inclined. ”’ 


Lady Blanche given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 35 cents extra, 
postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price 90 cents, postage and packing, 35 cents extra. 


ess 


Little Bright Eyes. A few of these Dolls were left over from our last year’s stock. For 
full description see page 529 of the 1898 Premium List. It has a kid body and bisque head. 


Until the supply is gone Little Bright Eyes can be obtained for one new subscription and 
25 cents extra, postage included. Price 75 cents, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


sss 


1 


Mechanical Locomotive, with Train and Track. 


The Train consists of a Locomotive, 
Tender and Passenger Car. Each is made of metal 
and painted in colors. A concealed spring under the Locomotive supplies 
the force for driving the Train around the Track. The Track is about six feet in circumference 
and is put together in built-up sections. By this arrangement any one can quickly get the 
track ready for the rapid-transit run of the Engine and Train. ‘The combination is sure to 

please the boy, and will make a delightful Christmas gift. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 40 cents extra, postage 


included. See Conditions, page 529. Price go cents, postage and packing 35 cents extra, or sent 
by express, charges paid by receiver. 





sss 


Motor Carriage and Balky Donkey. 


This package consists of two popular Toys, the Balky Donkey and a real rubber-tired Motor 
Carriage. The Motor Carriage is an exceptionally timely and popular article. It derives its 
force from a concealed spring which, upon being wound, impells the Carriage out upon its 
journey around the room. It is about five inches long, and is provided with real rubber tires 
and a coachman upon the box, painted in colors, with gilt striping. 
Made of metal throughout, and is strong and durable. 





Through the winding of a spring in the 
bottom of the cart the donkey trots off at a rapid gait, stops quickly, backs several feet, and then 


The Balky Donkey is another attractive metal toy. 


moves forward as before. ‘The poor, bewildered driver, however, has no rest until the force on 
the spring has become exhausted. This is one of the best mechanical toys we have ever seen. 
Older people as well as children are equally amused and entertained by the mysterious antics of 
the Donkey and Clown. 

Both Toys given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, 
postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Both sold for,$1.00, post-paidy 


Crown Combination Game Board. 






Carrom Side. 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


No Premiums given for Renewal Subscriptions. 


Fifteen Games on One Board. 


This Game Board affords fascinating entertainment for both old and young. As a means of keeping boys and girls at 
home and away from evil associations it will be a genuine blessing in many families. Tastes for games differ, but whether 
one likes exciting games or something more quiet, the Crown Combination Board, with its fifteen different games, will suit 
Some of these Games require more skill than others, but none of them are games of chance. 
for playing all the Games accompany cach board. 

the Board is 30 inches square, made of double 3-ply veneer, with round corners and strong, reversible net pockets. The 
Crokinole piece is birch, stained imitation mahogany, with white ditch. The posts are solid rubber, with no nail-heads to scratch 


the table. Both sides have a fine rub finish, which gives the best 





all tastes. Full instructions 


The opposite side and rims are white maple, natural finish. 
possible playing surface. 

With each Board is furnished 29 beautifully hand-polished hardwood rings, 12 red, 12 green, 1 black and 4 white; 19 Spider and 
Flies, made of celluloid, in three colors; 2 nicely turned cues, 36 inches long; 4 pocket covers; 1§ numbered disks for Rotation Cu: 
Pocket; 10 Tenpins with corner board and score tab and one complete book of rules for the 15 games, all in handsome box. 


The Following Games are Played on this Board: 


1. Carroms. The appropriateness of this name will be in- 
stantly recognized, since the object of the game is to shoot the 
twenty-five rings placed in the centre of the board into the 
corner pockets. The most popular game now on the market. 


2. Crokinole. 
buying public in so attractive a form as in the Crown Combina- 
tion Game Board, with its handsome outlines, smooth surface, 
hard maple rings, neat rubber posts and general elegance. 


3. The Spider and the Flies. Played with one Spider 
and eighteen Flies. In the centre of the board is the Spider’s 
den, ‘The Spider is opposed by eighteen Flies—five large blue 
ones and thirteen common black A novel game for two 
persons. 


4. Rotation Cue Pocket. Strictly new, novel and enter- 
taining to old and young. Played with cues and fifteen rings, 
each ring being numbered from one to fifteen with special 
numbered disks which fit inside the rings, one set of disks being 
furnished with each board. 


Cue Ring. A rare game for skill, judgment and enter- 
Played by two, three or four persons. 





ies. 


5- 
tainment. 


The Crown Combination Game Board given for one new subscription and 75 cents extra. 
Sent by express, charges in both cases paid by receiver. 


The Royal Game of Parcheesi. 





a choice of any one of the Fireside Games offered in opposite column. 


on finest card stock, round edges, fifty-two cards to a pack. 


The Royal Game of Parcheesi and any one of the Games mentioned given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, 


page 529. Price $1.00, postage 20 cents extra. 


sss 


Twelve Games and Puzzles for the Home Circle. 


We believe in social games for the home circle. 
Games and Puzzles, which we offer at a low price. 






Ring Board.—The inyjlements of this game consist of a base for supporting five wooden 


pegs and six metal ring 


Who Knows ?--An 


Played by any number. 





w 


of 100 questions, with the answers and references, also 100 cards with answers to the questions, | 


Messenger Game,—Very popular with the children, and e7 
Turtle. —Contains five metal ty The 
Checkers. —-Ihi> 
have neatly-turned tops and are of 
Pillow Dex. — This interesting 4 











japanned in colors. 
and young. “ 


red wood, 


Metal Puzzles. The set offers a unique and delightful opportunity for social entertainment: | 


The Twelve Games and Puzzles given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 


aad 30 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 


This game has never been put before the | 


To this end we have selected twelve popular 


Equally interesting 10 both old and young. 
Hiplure game for the Sunday afternoon, 


sy to play, 





me is always popular with both old and young. 
Printed cloth Checker Board alse included. | 


me contains four rubber balloons, with intlators, 


6. Backgammon. An old and well-known game and a 
very good one for two persons. Rules furnished for playing 


| 13. Crown Castle. One of the best games on the board, 
this game two ways. 


and exceedingly interesting. 

1q4. Penning the Pigs. An entirely new game for two 
players, and a most interesting one. The game affords oppor- 
tunity for many skilful shots, and the rings become veritable 
“© pigs ’’ oftentimes in their persistency to go where not wanted. 


15. Cue Pocket. 


7- Tenpins. 
The corner board, Tenpins, special score blanks and complete 


tules for playing, are also furnished. 


This well-known game always interests. 


A game that will never lose its fascina- 


board. Gives opportunity for the nicest calculation and most | tion for the boys. Unexcelled for keeping them at home and - 
skilful execution. Played with three rings and the cues. away from unprofitable companions. 
9. Seven Battles. An exciting game played on the 


Crokinole side. 


to. Traveling Ring Pocket. 
the Ring Pocket game. 


A pleasing variation of 


uu. Ditch Crokinole. A new game played on the Crok- 
inole side of hoard by grouping in different ways sixteen rings 
in centre of board. The skill of the game is to ditch your 
opponent’s men before he ditches yours. 


12. Cocked Hat. 
three pins. 





| 
' 
8. Three Ring Glance. The most scientific game on the 
| 
| 
1 
I 
| 
i 
| 
Similar to Tenpins, only played with 





Crokinole Side. 


Price $3.75. See Conditions, page 529. 


Shipping weight 15 lbs. Western orders shipped from Kalamazoo, Mich. 


sstststs 
The Fireside Educational Games. 


We have probably used a! These Games are reproductions of famous paintings, illustrations of well-known poems, scenes 
larger number of the Royal | in Dixie-Land, United States Navy, etc., and are models of the modern publishers’ art. The 
Game of Parcheesi than of | Games are printed on finest card stock, round edges, fifty-two cards to a pack. The Games in 
all our other games combined. | the series are as follows: 

It can be played by either; The Mayflower. — Depicting Puritan 
two, three or four persons at | life and times. The departure and landing 
a time, besides greatly inter- | of the Afayfower. The Plymouth of 1621 
esting the lookers-on. It|and to-day. Individual and Pro- 
is a game of which people | gressive Niloe. — An entirely new and 
seldom tire. amusing game for individual and progres- 


3 


Special Offer. With | sive play. Can be played at first sight. & 
™ every Parchcesi we give | Equally adapted to young and old; each : 3 
These games are printed | game contains cards for four tables or six- Lie 3 
teen players, Artists. — The world’s a: 
most popular and famous paintings. a: 
Chromogravure reproductions, Im Dixie- : 


Land.—Lifelike sketches from the sunny 
South. Chromogravure illustrations of a 
happy people. White Squadron. — 
| This game embraces a series of beautiful 
| half-tones of representative vessels of the United States Navy, together with descriptions of each. 
Our Union.—Colored maps of all the States and Territories of the United States; an interesting 
| geographical game, giving population, dates of admission to the Union, principal cities, etc. 
Flags.—Showing the national flags of all the principal countries of the world; the flags are 
reproduced in many colors; a most instructive and useful game. In Castle-Land.—One of the 
most beautiful of games; handsome half-tone illustrations of the world's most famous castles. 
Fireside Authors. — Portraits of fifty-two of the 
Yellowstone.— 


dope ‘, a : s Stes ; 
Fifty-two illustrations of nature’s wonderland — the Yellowstone National Park. 
1 


| 
' subscription and 1o cents extra, postage included. 


25 cents each, post-paid. 








Picturesque, entertaining and instructive. 


| world’s most famous writers. Entirely new rules for playing this famous game. 


Any four of the Fireside Educational Games given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
See Conditions, page 529. The Games sold for 


ees 


Elevated Switch-Back Railway and Games. 


Students will recognize in one part of this toy a piece of scientific apparatus 
employed to illustrate one of the forces in nature. We 
a | have combined this idea with a ‘Tivela Board which has 
SSJ/PARKER | | resulted in a pleasing game for children, A steel ball 

BrotHers jis started on its way down the incline, As it gains in 





force it rushes down, then up, over and down the loop, 


=) | 
| 


then along, and is deposited at the end of the board. 
From thence the ball rolls back 
and is lodged in one of the 
at the 


numbered stalls lower 


end of the board, ‘The game is 


to see who will get the largest 
number of counts in ten runs of 
the ball, The size of Board is 
5x13 inches. It will entertain 


Tt consists of a small book 


Game of Jumping 
ame is entertaining to both old | 
The men | 


the children hours at a time. 
With this game we include two 
others — Royal Jackstraws and 





Five | Game of Words and Sentences. 

The three Games given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents 
extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price of Board alone so cents, post-paid. 
Each of the other Games sold for 25 cents, post-paid. 





Price $1.10, post-paid. 
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rH] ARKIN SOAPS 


and THE LARKIN PREMIUMS 
Factory to Family - 30 days Free Trial 
SOS aes tas 
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‘Value *20~ Cost *10-The Larkin Idea 


The First Award of the Omaha Exposition was given the Larkin Soaps. 


The Larkin Premiums 


OFFERED WITH THE LARKIN SOAPS ON THIRTY DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL CAN BE OBTAINED IN SEVERAL WAYS. 





A $10.00 PREMIUM FREE is obtained by all those families who buy our $10.00 

Combination Case of Soaps for their own use. A year’s full supply laid in to sea- 
son and improve with age. 
A $10.00 PREMIUM FREE is earned by young and old in a day or two, by selling 
among perhaps as few as ten near neighbors a $10.00 assortment of the Larkin Soaps. 
Some have sold ten or more boxes of Soaps, obtaining as many premiums. Thousands 
of young folks have acquired their first knowledge of practical business in earning a Larkin 
premium, to possess it all their life long. 

A $10.00 PREMIUM FREE goes to many who buy in clubs. Ten families, dealing through one 
bright woman, buy one $10.00 Case of the Larkin Soaps each month and divide soaps and cost 
equally. Each one in turn (decided by lot) obtains a 
Larkin Premium. In ten months each have received 
$10.00 worth of Soaps and one $10.00 Premium, and 



























TWELVE ACRES OF FLOORS—STILL GROWING. 






The “ Chautauqua ” 











made ten one-dollar payments. 
rris 
Ho i OUR GREAT ALL SORTS OF PREMIUMS are given old 
air. ' 1 customers for obtaining new ones. A beautiful 
One ‘of the Combination Box. large Premium List is sent in every box of soap. 
most desir- Enough to Last an Average Family One Full Year. WE PACK OUR SOAPS TO ORDER. Just what 
= ena This List of Contents Changed as Desired. you want if you do not wish our regular assort- 
of roomy, 


_— ment. You can take the full value in any one 
100 Bars “Sweet Home” Soap. . $5.00 or two or three soaps. We omit and add - 
Gold Medal Winner. For all laundry and exactly what you direct. 
eee ne meanest oe THE LARKIN IDEA saves all profits of 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap . . . ; 5 
A perfect soap for flannels. middlemen, who add nothing to worth. 
12 Pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder (full Ibs.) 1.20 The saving amounts to half the retail 
prices and buys, at its cost to us, a 


An unequalled laundr luxury. 
5 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap . premium worth $10.00 at retail. The sav- ~ 
ing is doubled by our advantages. We 


1-4 Doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap . 7. 
lose nothing on the premium and make 


Perfume exquisite. A matchless beautifier. 
1-4 Doz. Old English Castile Soap . a manufacturer's profit on the Soaps. 
1-4 Doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap 
1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap 


1-4 Doz. Borated Tar Soap . ... 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 
1-4 Doz. Sulphur Soap... ... 


| Bottle, | 0oz., Modjeska Perfume . 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 


luxurious 
furniture. 








Your choice of polished antique oak, or 
birch with polished mahogany finish. Well 
made, comfortable, handsome, reversible, 
closely tufted cushions, 4 in, thick, 20x29 


if the purchaser finds all the 


inches, filled with fine cane or vegetable 
fibre with fine cotton top, made for severe 
wear. Covered with handsome, high-grade, 
durable corduroy, medium red, green or 
brown, Fixed ball-bearing casters. Back 
adjustable to four positions, solid brass rod 
attached beneath instead of over arms, it 
cannot be misplaced. Legs, 1%x3; arms, 
4 inches wide. 





The 


Solid Oak throughout. Hand-rubbed finish. 
some carvings. Beveled plate mirror. Desk is 5 feet high, 
2% feet wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. 


closes and locks. Brass curtain rod. 





“ Chautauqua” 


Very hand- 


! Jar, 2 0z., Modjeska Cold Cream . 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin, 


' Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder . 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
sweetens the breath. 


! Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap . 
The Contents, Bought at Retail, Cost $ 
The Premium, Worth at Retail . 


L emi 
ror SEO. (PTI) —reralVaiue $20 








in addition 50 cents extra value in soaps, 
and shipment day after order is received. 
Money refunded promptly if the BOX or 
PREMIUM disappoints. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. The transaction is 
not complete until you are satisfied. 


BOOKLET HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATING 
20 PREMIUMS SENT ON REQUEST ..... 


Drop leaf 


Established 1875. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Soaps, etc., of excellent quality 
and the premium entirely 
satisfactory and as repre- 
sented, remit $10.00; 
if not, notify us goods 
are subject to 
our order. 


We make no charge for 
what you have used. 

























lf you remit in advance, you will receive 


The Larkin Soab Mfg. Co., 


Larkin, Seneca and Carroll Streets, 
Capital, $500,000. 


at h% eee 


572 PERIODICALS, ETC. Stones’ 
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A | IN( | im will soon be here; are 

1 e@ you prepared for it ? 

Skating is one of the most enjoyable and 

healthful of out-of-door recreations, and if you would be ready for 

the first ice before deep snows come it is none too early to look up 

the matter of skates. See the patterns for 1900, clamps, adjustments, 


prices, etc. There can be no question about the make of skates that Com- 
PANION readers want. For years they have bought the 



































WINSLOW 


* 
the kind most everybody buys, the kind used by THE YouTH’s COMPANION 
Premium Department. We make special inducements to COMPANION readers. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue for 1900, giving all the New Styles, 
Prices, SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS, Etc. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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on Bay? s Good Times 


always come to an end too soon. Boyhood 
goes so fast! While a boy’s a boy he 
should have all the good times possible, 
_ for when boyhood pleasures are past 
there’s no going back to them. Going 
hunting is one of the greatest of boyhood 
pleasures, and the desire to hunt seems 
inborn. It may be Nature’s way of encour- 
aging an active out-of-door life, so essential 
F-—- to good health and so educating in making 
‘i Meee s.. familiar the works of Nature in field and 
J “forest. Beside this, the use of the Stevens 


‘FAVORITE’ 


develops steadiness, deliberation, accuracy; valuable qualities in after life. Tae Yourn’s 
COMPANION uses the Stevens Favorite Rifle in its Premium Department.—See their Special 
Premium Offer on page 47 of this number. 
PRICES: ! No. 17, ‘‘ Favorite,’ with open sights, $6.00. 
‘UNo. 18, ** Favorite,’’ with target sights, $8.50. 


7 S 
size and . Made for 22, 25 and 32 rim fire cartridges. Where dealers do not keep Stevens Rifles we 
) sell direct at these prices. Express prepaid on receipt of cash with order. 


Reversible Collar Co., D 2 Send stamp for postage on 132-page Illustrated Catalogue, brimful of valuable information. 
(Dept. 9.) Boston, Mass. pea J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, - - P.O. Box 438, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 






















REVERSIBLE 


Collars and Cuffs 


sh. convenient and economical goods 
confounded with paper collars and 
cuffs. They are made of fine cloth, finished both 
sides alike in pure starch, and exactly resemble 
fashionable linen goods 


No ae Work ! 


When soiled they are thrown away 
The turn-d 11 a 

double ser 
or 5 Pairs of € 
If sent by mail, 30 cts, oot paid. 
ir of cults 





































“Don’t swap 
horses while 
you are 
erossing 


































Paper Facts. 


There is a wall-paper ‘Trust.’ 
Last year the ‘‘ Trust’? made a profit of 
000,000 — ning that it got a high price 
for its product. This ‘‘Trust’’ is a combination of 
practically all the wall-paper factories in the country. 

We are not in the ‘‘ Trust.” 

We have a factory equipped with the newest, quick- 
est, most efficient wall-paper machinery that had been 
invented up to October 1, 1899. 

This factory has a capacity for the production of 
between fifteen and twenty millions of rolls of wall 
paper per annum, 

That isa greater output than is made by any other 
single factory in America. Much of the work done by 

hand in older factories is done in ours by automatic 
machinery and electricity. 

This and other economical features of our manufac- 
turing and management permit us to sell our papers at 
a lower price than has ever before been possible. 

We use the best raw materials, and our designs 
represent the best products of foreign and Amer- 
wan artists. Simply stated, our proposition 
is ‘‘the same paper for less money, or better 
paper for the same money.” 

One dealer in each city sells our goods. 

Look for our name on the edge 
of every roll. 
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The homely saying of Abraham Lincoln is solid with sense. 
Better be safe on solid ground before trying an unknown quantity. 








For 25 years fathers and mothers have tested Scott’s Emul- 
sion, and it has never failed them. The next time they are in 
trouble, because one of the children is growing pale and thin, 
do you think they are going to trade off Scott’s Emulsion for 
something new and untried— something without a record? No, 
indeed, too much is at stake. 












Pittsburg Wall-Paper Co., 
If a hard cold has settled on your lungs, still cling to Scott’s Pittsburg, Pa. 
Emulsion ; even if consumption has become fixed, Scott’s Emul- 
sion holds out every possible promise of recovery, for it has 
cured large numbers of cases, and wonderfully relieves the worst. 

Then, again, Scott’s Emulsion feeds starving tissues. No 
remedy equals it for all wasting diseases; whether in the young 
infant or the nursing mother, in the overburdened father, or 
the nervously exhausted daughter — it feeds and builds up. 


Tawo Sizes: 50 cents and $1.00. New Standard fi 
Pe. exe, ew vonk, |e] f= ELETRTE ROSE a SCARF LoTs OF EGGS 


‘The small lamp can be sep. —The sure result of feeding Green Out Bone. You 















Ww 
J Be arated from pin a can cut itfast, fine and easier with the original 
fonguety, producing” very MANN’S NEW BONE CUTTER 

delicate’ and art! than in any other way, Doubles the egg crop winter and 

: prep | summer, “Next to’ this and ahead of all others is Mann's Clover 


“Stwoaro BY mail, prepaid, oD ey Geen out ant ing. Grit and Feed Tra} 
WILLIAM ROCHE, Sole Manufr., 42 Vesey St., N. ¥. City. J CatalogueFree. FP, W. MANN C0.. Box 31, Milford, 
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New England and Other Matters. 


New Hampshire and Vermont are 
rightfully proud of their two colleges, Dartmouth 
and the University of Vermont, portraits of 
whose presidents are given on our front cover 


page. 

‘The older of these institutions, Dartmouth, at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, was established in 
1769 and counts more than eight thousand 
alumni. Dr. William Jewett Tucker, its pre: 
dent since 1883, was born in Griswold, Connecti- 
cut, in 1839. He was graduated at Dartmouth 
in 1861 and at Andover in 14, served as pastor 
of important Congregational churches and then 
became a professur in Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, being also the editor of the Andurer 
Review. To Doctor Tucker belongs the credit 
of loanding Andover House, now South End 
House, in Boston, one of the first of the college 
settlements, 

The University of Vermont, which is a ‘‘co- 
educational” institution,—and, like Dartmouth, 
non-sectarian,—came into being in 1800, and is 
located at Burlington. Dr. Matthew Henry 
Buckham, its president, was born in England 
in 1832, but was brought to this country in 
infancy. He was graduated in the university 
class of 1851, became the principal of Lenox 
Academy, and finally professor of Greek at the 
university, filling this position until, in 1871, he | 
‘was called to the presidency. 

Abandoned farms in New England have 
a future, that is, when they chance to be dairy 
farms. The Baron de Hirsch Fund has settled 
six hundred families of Jewish immigrants, | 
refugees from Russia, in just such places. 

The will of the Baroness de Hirsch recently 
bequeathed outright more than a million dollars, 
and contingently a larger sum, to this charity, 
which was already well endowed. ‘Ihe purpose 
is to assist Russian Jews from the moment of 
their arrival; to keep them from congesting in 
city “ghettos,” to instruct them in our speech | 
and customs and, whenever they know how to 
make use of the opportunity, to give them access 
to the land. 

The Jewish immigrant froma Russian city has | 
been by force of circumstances trained to trade, 
and when he reaches America his first idea is to 
take out a peddler’s license and set up a push- 
cart. The agents of the fund vigorously oppose 
this tendency. No coercion is needed, however, 
in the case of an immigrant who lived “without 
the pale.” He was almost always a dairy 
farmer, and he appreciates the fund’s assistance 
to get work that he understands. 

It is too soon to pronounce upon the result of 
this charitable movement, from an American 
standpoint, but the Russian Jew seems to be a 
pretty good fellow, and his children assimilate 
well. On the whole it has probably been pro- 
ductive of good, rather than of harm, to this 
section, that during the nine years the fund has 
been established in New England, more than 
sixteen thousand of the race have been assisted 
by it. 








The largest stone ever quarried, so the 
manufacturers say, has been extracted from a} 
granite ledge near Vinalhaven, Maine, to serve | 
as one of the eight colunns destined to support | 
the great dome of the Episcopal Cathedral of St. 
Jobn the Divine, in New York. In the rough 
the stone measures sixty-four feet in length, and 
is eight anda half feet thick and seven feet wide, 
its weight being three hundred and ten tons. 
To turn it into cylindrical form, a lathe that will 
cost more than fifteen thousand dollars must be 
specially built. There are “sermons in stones” 
like this, and a cathedral is its rightful home, 

A drum with a history went to the Grand 
Army Encampment at Philadelphia, in charge of 
Post 190, of New Bedford. A British drummer 
deserted it at the Battle of Bunker Hill, and it 
fell into the hands of one Levi Smith, of the 
Continentals, who beat it through many fights 
and marches, and until peace was won. His son 
took it into the War of 1812, and the grandson 
of the Bunker Ilill soldier—a member of the 
Thirty-Third Massachusetts—carried it through 
the Civil War. This man gave it to the New 
Bedford post. When the post becomes extinct, 
the drum will be presented to the National 
Museum at Washington. It has earned a rest. 

—_ | 

Poultry culture is to be taught next winter, 
in a special course, at the Rhode Island College | 
of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts. From the | 
construction of the poultry-house to the marketing 
of the fowls, the whole subject will be covered 
by practical men, and the authorities hope thus 
to arouse an interest that will place Rhode Island 
in the lead of poultry-raising states, It is a wise | 
movement and a judicious ambition. The wonder 
is, that so few persons, comparatively, seem to | 
realize the possibilities of poultry-keeping. And 
yet if any town in any state should replace its 
mongrel dogs and outcast cats with an equal 
number of govd hens, the valuation of that 
town would go up with a jump. | 
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STAMMERERS' 


ings chool, 
Powder Point School, 


Individual teaching. Send for 


Prepares for 
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track’ coche 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. 
Scientifi tin, Scientit 
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University fees, 
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Electrical Engineerin 
ral; Preparatory Me 
Military Drill. 
board, $176.60. A. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Faelten, Director. 








Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 per year. 
Lessons a Week. Teacher's Cours) 
per year. Send for New Prospect 








162 Boylston § ‘et, Boston. 


New Bedford Textile School, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 


with its new building specially designed and equipped | 
with the most up-to-date machinery, and its efficient 
corps of instructors, offers to young ‘men and women | 
thorough courses of instruction in the various pro- | 
cesses of manufacture and designing of textiles. De-| 
scriptive Ontnlonie sent free on request. 

C. P. BROOKS, Managing Director. 


UW CORRERDIRL 


COUESE 


Superior individual instruction in all BUSINESS 
and SHORTHAND studies, preparing young people 
to earn their own living; positions for pupi 
enced teachers; special 3 months’ course 
admitted dail Visitors welcome; EVE 

SION, to April; our re 
eaks for itself; se 
ington St., cor. Bes 


05 per cent. 




















are subject to 


Headaches. 


Eames’ Celery Crackers 
CURE HEADACHES 


Are made of mild tonics, en- 
closed in a wafer of Rice Flour. They strengthen 


tired nerves and aid digestion. 
All Druggists. Sell Them, 25 cents. 


COMPANION. 
Now is the Time 


to get your life insured. The out- 
door life of summer and fall has 
put you in the best possible 
condition. After the chills and 
ills of winter you may be unable 
to pass an examination. The 


| Massachusetts 
Mutual | 
Life Insurance | 


Company 


has a record of forty-eight years 
of honorable dealing and careful 
management. Insure now and 
with this company and be safe. 
Why? Address, 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


Springtield, Mass. 


A. A. WATERMAN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Makers of High-Grade 
Fountain Pens, 


in order to further intro- 
duce their improved pens, 
offer for a limited time to 
send by mail, 
livery insured, one of 
the pens illustrated 
here (cut two-thirds 
size), on receipt 

of one dollar. 


This 
careful- 


safe de- dy. made 


and well- 
_finished pen 


/ action. The gold 

pen is large, 14k. 

warranted, and has 

fine, medium or broad 

points. Fully equal to 

similar pens sold hereto- 

fore at $2. Address the 
makers or their agents, 


y Colonial Pen Company, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Any BOY OR GIRI, can learn 
how to earn one of these pens by 
sending full address and a 2-cent stamp. 











them warm and dry and 


thousands have found that the simple plan of mixing with 
the food given the hens every day a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s 


keeps the hens in good condition and makes them lay 


well. 


When hens lay eggs 


makes the eggs more fertile and brings about more chicks. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers or by mail. 
Large 2-Ib. can $1.20, 6 cans $5.00; express paid. 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 C 


Sample of the best 
oultry Paper Free. 


TO MAKE 
HENS LAY 
MORE EGGS 


now, while prices are high, is the aim of all who want to 
increase their profits from poultry. In addition to keeping 





CONDITION 





Sheridan’s Condition Powder 
for moulting hens. Thirty years’ reputation. 
Pe 

e 

e 

e 

e 








giving them proper food, 


Powder 


for hatching this same plan 


is worth its weight in gold 


25 cents a package, 5 for $t.00. 


ustom House Sues Boston. 
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Direct from Maker to Wearer. 


Sepvice Serges 


(Manufactured like Men's) 


Are the Best for Ladies’ Suits 


Black, blue, dark and medium grays, 55 to 38 
inches wide. High grade. Fast colors, su 
orfinish. Keep their shape in the garment. 
More economical than any other serge, and 
warranted, The great width cuts to best advan- 
tage. Sponged free of charge. Sold direct only. 
Send for free samples and booklet. 


Serge Mills Co., Dept. P, Worcester, Mass. 











Hold Them Up to the Light. 





effects in our plates. 

“Berkshires” are fast plates, and you get the 

quality in them that you do in a slow plate. 
Buy Them if Your Dealer. 


Pree thei anesuinengs 
Berkshire Dry Plate Co., I No. Adams, Mass. 


PLATES SOLD IN BOSTON BY 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 


323 Washington St. 454 Boviston st 
AND MANY OTHERS. 


Burdett 


College 


Puts 
Snap 
Into 
Boys. 


BURDETT COLLEGE OF ACTUAL BUSINESS AND 
SHORTHAND, 694 Washington Si., Boston. 


THE WIND MILLS 
OF HOLLAND 


We show you the ek 











Are known to all the world. 

They are both picturesque and 
useful, but useful as they are, they 
could not compete with Chase & 
Sanborn’s Coffee Mill. If they were 
obliged to depend on wind mills, 
many of their customers would be 
kept on short allowance, for they 
turn out between forty and fifty 
thousand pounds of coffee a day, a 
feat which is quite beyond wind 
mill power. 

Stop and think what this enor- 
mous amount of coffee means, es- 
pecially if you remember howfamous- 
ly high grade it is. 

Every bean is selected and even 
the plantations on which it is raised 
are famous for the perfection of their 
products. 

Your grocer will deliver Chase & 
Sanborn’s Seal Brand Java and 
Mocha in one and two-pound tin 
cans—or any of the other high 
grade coffees in parchment lined im- 
ported bags — and you can be sure 
there is none better. 


Chase & Sanbom’s Coffees, 
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Votume 73. NumeBer 44, 
$1.75 a Year. Sincie Coptss 5 Cents. 





IN EIGHT cHaprers. BY C-A- 

N Dassa’s school there were but twenty- 
| three pupils at first, but the number soon 

increased to fifty. All the poor, little, 
dull, stammering creatures in the place found 
their way there eventually, as also naughty 
boys and froward, untidy girls ; 
but Dassa loved them all. 

The noise there was some- 
thing terrible, till one became 
accustomed to it. Other 
teachers, who visited the school 
from curiosity, declared that 
they “couldn’t hear themselves 
talk” in the room, yet some of 
them owned that the noise was 
not an Irritating one, but | 
simply the natural turmoil of 
fifty children who had never | 
been asked to sit still. \ 

Apparently, they all did 
just as they pleased, and set 
off for home or out-of-doors 
whenever they felt disposed. \ 
Dassa never corrected one of ! 
them, never even reproved 
them. When they were idle 
or outrageously naughty, she 
told them what they ought to 
do, and asked them to do it 
with unruffled sweetness. If 
they were stubborn, she asked 
them again, and still again, but 
never spoke of punishment, 1 
nor set penalties of any kind. | 
If she was obliged to ask them 
@ great many times, her eyes 
were almost sure to fill with 
tears and her lip to tremble, 
because their disobedience 
grieved her so much; and then 
the little rascals would look at 
her spellbound, till their own 
lower lips would begin to quiver 
in sympathy. It always ended 
in their doing something near 
what was right. 

Little scamps who would 
have stood out against any 
amount of whipping and cuffing, and thrived 
wickedly under it, could not endure Dassa’s 
tears, nor hold out against her abounding love 
for them. 

They were not an interesting lot of children. 
‘There was a great deal of ancestral wickedness 
in them, often fostered at home; but in Dassa 
they encountered a new kind of conquering 
power to which their hard little hearts suc- 
cumbed and responded. 

Many teachers and others ridiculed the lack 
of discipline and order in Dassa’s school. It 
was impossible, they said, to teach properly in 
that way. Perhaps it was, or would have 
been for them, or for any one else except Dassa 
and those who, like her, had hearts full of 
Jove, and without a spark of hate, anger or 
cruelty. 

It was this heart full of love that was the 
vital force in Dassa’s school. The hostile 
school board did not deny that her pupils 
learned fairly well, and that she even cured 
stutterers! No salary from the public school 
funds was paid her; she never asked for 
wages, but took what the parents of her pupils 
were able to pay. Sometimes, when work 
‘was good and they had no family misfortunes, 
they paid her liberally; but if work failed, or 
sickness beset them, they were often unable to 
pay anything. Dassa’s school went on just 
the same, however. 

The mothers of the children brought in their 
little sewing-chairs in the afternoon, and sat 
about the room, knitting or mending and 
watching Dassa teach, with beatific smiles on 
their care-worn faces. At last they had a 
teacher after their own simple hearts! 

Father Subier, who was a kind, rather sen- 


sible old man, often came in to sit and beam | 
He cherished a great ; 


genially on the school. 
affection for Dassa, and always gave her his 
blessing. Only one point of difference arose 
between them. Father Subier desired Dassa 
to teach the Romish Catechism in school; and 
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CHAPTER SEVEN. 


TEPHENS 


Dassa thought that, as she was not a Catholic, 
it would not be honest and sincere for her to 
do so. The priest did not insist on it, but he 
was a devout Catholic, and the matter troubled 
him. In the end he consulted with another 


when he went in, a geography lesson was 
in progress, as usual, and he could not see 
that the attention of the pupils was dis- 
tracted in a way to call for censure. 

The fact is, that with children much 
depends on novelty. The first appearance 
of a squirrel in an ordinary, well-ordered 
schoolroom would cause uproar and con- 
fusion; but if it were the usual thing to 
have squirrels there, the children would 
soon cease to pay much attention to them. 

Father Subier may not have been a wholly 
unbiased witness. He was a kind-hearted old 
man, and liked Dassa. As for the noise in 
her school, he declared that it “rested” him to 
gothere! It seems more than doubtful to me 


“GIRLIE, YOU'RE TOO TENDER-HEARTED FOR THIS HARD OLD 


WORLD; # # # 1 CANNOT 
A BUSINESS MAN — BUT—” 


priest, or else a bishop of his church, who 
visited the parish and also the school. 

‘This clerical visitor advised Father Subier 
not to press the matter of the catechism. It 
was hardly worth while, he is repurted to have 
said, to insist on teaching the letter and forms 
of Christianity, when the teacher herself was 
the living embodiment of it. 

This appears to me to have been a very clear 
and discerning statement of the case—one 
which shows quite exactly wherein Dassa’s’ 
power and success lay. That she was nomi- 
nally a Protestant girl made no difference with 
those Catholic children, nor even with their 
parents. She was the fresh, young personifi- 
cation of love and good-will to all, and if 
every one, or even a majority of us, had a 
heart like hers, it is plain to see that strife, 
war, dissension and all evil would speedily 
cease from the earth. 

It was said, and I believe it true in part, if 
not wholly, that fighting, squabbling and bad 
language among the children largely ceased in 
that quarter of the village, and that the little 
tatterdemalions could be heard carolling the 
school songs which Dassa had taught them at 
almost any time, night and morning. In 
summer they were wont to bring Dassa loads 
of wild blossoms, and of everything else which 
they prized and thought pretty. Their school- 
room was a queer museum, even including 
squirrel-cages, pens for little woodchucks, and 
boxes for unfortunate birdlings that had tum- 
bled out of their nests. Dassa loved and pitied 
everything that was in trouble, and she some- 
how communicated this love to the children. 

One would have said that with such a small 
menagerie about, the children could have paid 
little attention to their books. Father Subier 
told the Elder that while ascending to the 
schoolroom one day, he found on the stairs, 
outside the door, a blind kitten, a little green 
snake, a dog with a lame paw and a young 








crow, and the crow was cawing lustily. Yet 
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whether the majority of school-teachers could 
adopt such methods with success. True, the 
experiment has seldom been tried. Briefly, it 
consists in substituting for the fear of puvish- 
ment a great and abounding affection, and 
trusting wholly to this to govern the hearts of 
children. Such a love is the most puwerful 
agent in the world. It conquers and carries 
everything before it; but few possess it. Can 
it be cultivated and developed in the hearts of 
those who teach? In Dassa’s case, it was 
born in her; and subsequent events showed 
that, quite unconsciously, she had become the 
dominating influence in this heterogeneous 
factory village. 

During these two years the Elder came to 
the mills once a month, and remained usually 
for a week or ten days. He was now the 
largest stockholder and superintendent, but 
was fighting several lawsuits in other parts of 
the country. Apparently he saw little of 
Dassa. At heart he was disappointed that she 
was devoting herself entirely to the school, and 
he was somewhat displeased to see her so 
much engrossed in it. None the less, he would 
not have interfered with her, nor thwarted her 
in any way. 

The school board at one time decided to 
disband this private school, but the Elder let 
them know that they could reckon on his 
opposition. The Elder’s “opposition,” either 
in law, or personally and physically, was some- 
thing formidable, and the matter was dropped. 
He was a resolute fellow, exceedingly given to 
having his own way. Any one who sought a 
difficulty with him could have it at a moment’s 
notice. Still, as a rule, his employés liked 
him; although choleric and violent, he had the 
reputation of being “fair and square.” He 


gave as good wages as could be had elsewhere, | 


and paid in full every Saturday afternoon. 
‘Trouble arose there, however, of a character 

which brought him in conflict with Dassa. 
This, as will be remembered, was some years 








ago, when strikes and labor troubles were more 
anovelty than at present. Labor organizations 
had but recently begun to exist, and factory- 
owners regarded them with much suspicion. 
That spring most of the operatives at this 
factory village became members of a labor 
fraternity, known for short as the “Knights.” 
Agents for the fraternity visited the town, and 
during May a demand was made at the paper- 
mill for better terms in respect of wages and 
working hours. 

I know nothing whatever as to the justice of 
these demands; but, as superintendent, the 
Elder did not see his way clear to grant them. 

“I cannot do this now,” he replied to the 
delegate of the Knights. ‘The business done 
here does not warrant it. But 
if my summer market holds 
good, I will consider your re- 
quests seriously on the first of 
September.” 

The resident operatives were 
inclined to acquiesce, but the 
visiting delegate advised them 
to insist vigorously. Accord- 
| ingly three of them, accom- 
| panied by the delegate as 
spokesman, entered the mill 
Office again the next morning, 
| and repeated their demands, 
| threatening a strike in case of 
| non-compliance. 

“You had my answer yester- 
day,” replied the Elder. “Go 
ahead.” 

“You refuse?” 

“Beyond doubt.” 

“Then I’ll stop your mill!” 
retorted the delegate, arro- 
gantly. 

He threatened the wrong 
man. Before he had time to 
realize it, the Elder had thrown 
him out-of-doors, The three 
| operatives ran out. 

This was before the methods 
of organized labor were as 
fully recognized as at present. 
The Elder regarded the visiting 

; delegate as an interloper’ and a 

| mischief-maker. Next day, 

| at eleven o'clock, most of the 
operatives left the mill in a 
body, and the strike was 
declared “‘on.”” 

“Very well,” the Elder said 
tothem. “If you do not wish 
to work, I am in no hurry.” 
He closed the mill. 

The next night some of the rough element in 
the village smashed the windows and did other 
damage. On the following day the Elder 
procured lumber, hired six carpenters, and 
built a strong, high board fence around the 
mill. Thereafter, for a week, he guarded the 
building personally with a carbine. His view 
of the matter was that the mill was his prop- 
erty, and that as such he had a right to defend 
it, by force if necessary. Afterward, when 
absent himself, he hired four watchmen to live 
inside the fence, and armed them with guns. 

Then ensued one of those dreary periods, 
now so common in the history of manufacturing 
towns—weeks and months of idleness, poverty, 
hatred and general demoralization. It was a 
wretched summer for the mill operatives, who 
felt the want of their weekly wages severely, 
and fell into debt to the small grocers, who in 
turn were distressed. The men, sullen and 
unkempt, loafed about the street corners and 
public houses, smoking, drinking and talking 
of revenge on the factory-owners; the women 
sat at home, untidy, sour-faced and unhappy. 
The school children were affected by the 
general misery and depression. Their food at 
home was poorer, and they had no new, clean 
clothes for summer. 

After Dassa’s school closed in June, for the 
usual summer vacation, the condition of the 
children was even worse, for from her own 
small savings she had clothed some of the 
poorer ones and kept them tidy. The woes 
and poverty of every indigent family were 
well known to her, and touched her deeply. 
She spent the vacation weeks in aiding them 
and in soliciting contributions in cases of 
sickness, for typhoid fever was prevalent. 

Thus far Dassa had not spoken to the Elder. 
He had been away for most of the summer, 
and had won a lawsuit and lost one, both 
involving large interests. But one day in 
August she met him as he was driving from 
the railway station to the mills. She knew 
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that he was disappointed in her, and she felt 
reluctant‘ to ask aid from him; but the case of 
a destitate family which she had visited that 
morning was so pitiful that, when he stopped 
on seeing her, she asked him to send food and 
a physician there. 

“Why should I help them?” he exclaimed. 
“They left their work to spite me. ‘They are 
trying to force me to yield. Why should I aid 
them in their fight against ine?” 

“Ah, but there is so much misery among 
them!” remonstrated Dassa. 

“Serves them right!” replied the Elder, hotly. 
“If they don’t like it, why don’t they come back 
to work? I’m waiting. But I shall not wait 
forever. If they do not come back by the first 
of September, I shall hire other operatives.” 

“Then there will be nothing left for these poor 
people!” cried Dassa. 

“It’s their own fault.” 

“But can you not concede something to 
them?” asked Dassa, gently. 
forced them into the strike, and they think that 
they are obliged to do as the labor fraternity 
orders.”” 


“Hardassa, I cannot do what they ask at} 


present,” the Elder replied, soberly. “Their 
demands, if complied with, would put me at 
such a disadvantage in the market that these 
mills would be operated ata loss. That would 
be folly, and in the end failure.” 

“But oh, the cruelty of it!’ cried Dassa. 
there nothing but cruelty in the world?" 

The Elder was disconcerted. ‘‘Girlie, you’re 
too tender-hearted for this hard old world,” said 
he. “I cannot make a fool of myself, as a 
business man—but—if you find that any of them 
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are starving, or very sick, you may call a physi- | 


cian and get medicines from a druggist, and also 
food supplies from a grocer. I will pay the bill. 
But don’t let any one know this. They would 
only say that I was conscience-smitten, you 
know, and was myself conscious that I am in 
the wrong. And 1 am not.” 

There is reason to suppose that Dassa’s gen- 
erous heart and ready sympathy led to the 
Elder having to pay a considerable 
sum of money during the month of 
August, but I do not think that he 
would have grudged double the 
amount. 

His private generosity did not 
avert the culmination of the trouble 
in September. (n the first day of 
the month notices were posted on 
the fence about the mill, stating that 
work would begin three days later, 
and that all the old operatives would 
be employed, on the same terms as 
before, if they desired, and would 
present themselves at the mill gate 
at seven o’clock on the morning of 
the fonrth. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
three-fourths of the strikers would 
have been heartily glad to go back; 
but the more stabborn denounced 
the offer as an insult, and immedi- 
ately agents of the labor fraternity 
arrived, who insisted that a great 
principle was at stake, and ordered 
that all members should stand firm, 
under penalty of ostracism from 
the union and other penalties. _ 

It was reported that the Elder 
had operatives from a distant mill 
on the way to take the place of the 
strikers. Much excitement prevailed. 
‘Threats of burning the mills were 
made; and as usual, when rumors 
of impending trouble go abroad, 
numbers of turbulent, disorderly persons came 
to the town, to urge on and participate in the 
disturbances. 

Such was the evil condition of affairs on the 
morning of the fourth, when the familiar mill- 
whistle blew at quarter before seven o’clock. An 


angry, agitated crowd gathered outside. ‘There | 


were women there as well as men. At seven 
the gate opened, but the entrance was seen to be 


guarded by four armed watchmen. A sheriff | 


with three deputies, whom the Elder had sum- 
moned, also stood behind the watchmen, a hint 
to the strikers that only those who desired to 
return to work were to be allowed to pass, and 
that those who did pass would be protected. 

Amid boots, jeers and a few stones thrown, 
six of the old operatives stole hastily forward 
and were admitted, to go to work, the sheriff 
meantime warning all persons to abstain from 
violence. 

After fifteen minutes the gate closed, and the 
sounds of machinery in operation within the mill 
gave evidence that work had begun, as the Elder 
bad announced it would. 

Another rumor then spread that thirty alien 
operatives had arrived in the night, and were 
already in the mill at work. Thereupon rage 
and madness appeared to take full possession of 
the excluded strikers. ‘Then was presented the 
Pathetic spectacle of a body of badly informed 
operatives holding out for what many of them 
honestly believed to be their rights, or had been 
told were such, and knowing no better way to 
assert them than by violent assaults and the 
destruction of property; ignorant that such 
methods injure their cause desperately, and lead 
humane, Christian people to shrink from them. 


But one sentiment seemed now to. prevail— | 
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vengeance! 


COMPANION. 


Shouts of “Burn the mill! Kill | inside was a resolute superintendent, with armed 


the scabs!” arose. Stones flew, glass crashed, | men at his disposal, and the prospect of a san- 
and the more aggressive spirits brought forward | guinary conflict was imminent. 


a beam with which to batter down the gate; but 
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’ is impossible, 
Fred!” 

“But, mother, I’ve 
just got to have it. 


Don’t you seg, I 
can’t join the Eclectics if I can’t have the 
| suit, for Jack Hall wants to join, too; but 
the boys would rather have me than him, because 
I can play better. But if I can't havea suit, of 
; course they’ll take Jack. And I want awfully 
‘to play with that team, for they’ve got all the 
crack players, and I know we shall beat the 
Carson Hall fellows. And the suits only cost 
six dollars—shoes and cap and everything.” 

A look of impatience flashed over Mrs. 
Cronover’s face. She had had a trying day, 
with many things to worry her, and here was 
her boy, her “right hand man,’” adding another 
drop to the cup of trials that already seemed full 
to overflowing. But she waited a moment before 
replying, and when she spoke there was no sign 
of impatience in her voice. 

“Fred, I have said that it is impossible, but 
since you evidently do not believe it, I will tell 
| you why. You know already that times are so 
hard that there has been no building in the city, 
and so there has been no work in your father’s 
Office for the last three months, and no signs of 
anything better ahead. But we have not told 
you of the last misfortune—indeed, I have only 
known it myself for two or three hours.’’ 

She paused. Fred gasped, “What, mother!’ 
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vaguely alarmed at the seriousness of her 
manner. 

“The Second National Bank, in which ‘was all 
the money we were depending on to carry us 
through the hard times, has suspended payment. 
| It may resume some time, but meanwhile we have 
just sixty-three dollars to live on. Kitty will go 
to-morrow, and I shall do the housework, with 
what help you and Josie can give me, and father 
will dismiss his last draughtsman. But how 
does sixty-three dollars appear to you, Fred? 
As plenty to provide necessaries and football 
suits also?’ 

“TI should say not! Guess we shall have to 
live on sawdust. What shall we do, anyway? 
Won’t grandpa lend us some money ?” 

“I do not think grandpa will let us starve, 
But, Fred, would you be willing to play football 
in a suit paid for with borrowed money ?” 

Fred was only a boy of fourteen, and he had 
not yet fully grown into that spirit of indepen- 
dence which is said to be born in Americans, but 
which seems to be largely a matter of cultivation. 
He had never stopped long to consider the source 
of the money which bought him his comforts. 

“N-no, why no, of course not. Only, marmie, 
I do want that suit, and I'm not going to tell the 
boys that I can’t have it—not until to-morrow, 
anyhow. Perhaps something will turn up. 
Good-by.” And snatching up his books, Fred 
! darted off to school. 

Mrs. Cronover looked after him with a sigh. 
Was he selfish, or was it nothing worse than 
thoughtlessness that sent him off with nothing in 


of the financial straits they were in? 


ignorance, rather than to other causes. Mr. 
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his mind but football, when he had just learned | 


| 
Really, Fred's apparent selfishness was due to 
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Cronover, although not wealthy, had always 
| had a sufficient income from his work as an 
architect to keep his family in comfort, and to 
y aside something for iny day. What Fred 
needed, and many things that he did not really 
need, had come to him so easily that he had 
scarcely had a thought as to how or whence they 
came. 

Hence it is not to be wondered at that it was 
some time before the information which Fred’s 
mother had given him really touched him. But 
during the afternoon his thoughts often wandered 
from his lessons, and not always did they take 
the direction of football. 

“So the hank’s burst! Pretty business! 
Wonder how much father bas in?” 

Then for a few minutes the history lesson 
would come in for its share of attention. 

“So mother’s sent Kitty away. It’ll seem 
queer to have mother doing the work. I s’pose 
Jo’ll help some, and I guess housework’s not 
very hard. Wonder what we'll have to eat! 
Shouldn’t think we could afford much. And as 
for buying football suits—whew |”” 

At recess Fred heard something which set him 
to thinking again of the suit. His thoughtfulness 
lasted until supper-time. Supper seemed a trifle 
different, with no Kitty to serve it, but it wasa 
cheerful meal, and Fred felt a little relieved to 
find that there was enough to eat, although it 
might have been a little plainer than usual. 
Josephine, his twelve-year-old sister, seemed 
follier than ever, and her brown curls danced 
with importance every time that she had a chance 
to fill Kitty’s place by a trip to the kitchen. No 
one seemed bowed down by trouble. 

“Father,” Fred began, hurriedly, with rather 
a red face, “‘if I can earn enough money to buy a 
football suit, may 1?” 

“Tell me more about it before I give you an 
answer, my boy.” 

“Well, you see, Ned Baker’s sick. His father’s 
Janitor at our school, you know, and Ned helps 
dust and sweep and such things. Mr. Baker 
wants a boy to do Ned’s work for two weeks. 
I'd have to sweep two or three hours after school, 
and I’d have to go early to dust every morning, 
and he’d pay me three dollars a week, and in two 
weeks I could earn money enough for the suit. 
May I do it?” 

Mr. Cronover looked from Fred’s eager face 
into his wife’s gray eyes. ‘What do you say to 
the boy's scheme, Lucy?” 

“It seems to me that that sort of thing is not 
just the kind of work I want my son to do, for —” 

“But, mother, haven’t you always told me all 
honest work is to be honored, and that —’”’ 

“Wait, Fred, you go too fast! I would be 
proud of my son as a janitor, if he swept and 
dusted well. What I meant was that breathing 
in so much dust is unhealthy.” 

“Ned always wears a sponge tied over his 
mouth and nose when he sweeps.” 

“If you will do that, I won't object to your 
plan—if your father is willing.” 

“I had thought you could help your mother at 
home some, Fred.” 

“Oh, I can, after supper, papa, and Saturdays 
and Sundays.” 

“Jo and I can manage the bousework for two 
| weeks, I think, if Fred will bring in the coal in 
| the evening,” said the mother. 

“Oh, I can do that easily! 
papa?” 

“Yes, you may do it if you choose. But 
remember that you must not neglect your 
housework or your lessons, and before you 
decide to undertake it be sure that you have the 
grit to stick to it.” 

Fred began his work next day. 1t sometimes 
seemed hard and dirty work indeed, and he often 
longed to be out with the boys after school. He 
did not hear any jeers from his schoolmates. 
He was a favorite among the boys, but probably 
he owed part of his immunity from ridicule to 
the fact that Ned Baker, the lad whose place he 
was filling, was the sort of boy who always earns 
the admiration of schoolmates and teachers, 
and he had made the position of assistant janitor 
respected in the Lowell School. 

“Three more days, just till Wednesday, then 
I'll get the suit,” he said to Josephine, as they 
were sitting on the back porch shelling peas for 
the Sunday dinner. 

“I’m glad! It’s splendid that you’ll be in the 
Eclectics. I wish girls could play football!” and 
Josephine split open a pod with such spite that 
the peas shot far out into the grass. 

By and by Josephine said, softly, “Say, Fred, 
don’t you think that bank’ll presume pretty 
soon?" 

“Resume,” goosey.”” 

“Well, resume, then.” 

“Don’t know. Guess not.” 

“T just wish it would, because I guess mamma’s 
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working too much. Mrs. Marston was in yes 
terday afternoon, and the first thing she sail 
was, ‘Why Mrs. Cronover, you’re not sick, are 
you? I never saw yon looking sotired and pale’ 
Mamma laughed and said she guessed the ha 
day was ’sponsible. I heard papa, last nicht, 
try to get her to have Kitty back, and I gues 
she works too hard.” 

Fred’s fingers were working more slowly at 
the peas. “Does she say she’s sick?” he asked 

“No, but don’t you see she never has red 
cheeks now? And she goes sort of slow, and— 
well, I don’t know, but I feel sort of scared 
about her.” 

“Why doesn’t she have Kitty back, then ?”” 

“She told papa she couldn’t ask her to stay 
when she didn’t know where we'd get the money 
to pay her. There, sir, that’s the very last pod!” 

Fred carried the pan of peas into the kitchen. 
Mrs. Cronover was working over the stove. 
Fred stood and watched her. There was plenty 
of color in her cheeks now, but there was surely 
a look in her face that he was not used to seeing 
there—a look that made him ask: “What can I 
do now, marmie?” 

“Can you and Josie set the table?” 

“We can try it. Come on, Jo!” 

Fred furtively watched his mother at dinner. 
She had lost again the pretty color in her cheeks, 
and she ate very little. Fred did not have as 
much appetite for his dinner as usual. During 
the rest of that day and in the days following he 
tried to help more about the house. He watched 
his mother, too, but blushed when she caught 
him looking at her. 

Wednesday night came, and as he went home 
to supper with his six dollars in his pocket he 
hardly felt that he was tired. To-morrow after- 
noon he would get the suit, and on Satarday the 
first game would be played. He was so happy 
that he forgot to worry about his mother that 
evening. 

Thursday morning he was up bright and early 
to help about getting breakfast, and after that 
meal was over he ran down to the post-office to 
mail a letter for his father. As he came ont of 
the door of the office, Doctor Larson, their family 
physician, was just untying his horse, and asked 
Fred to ride as far as the school with him. On 
the way they talked of vurious things—school, 
football, hard times, and just as they came in 
sight of the schvuolhonse the doctor said: “(How's 
your mother?” 

“Pretty well, only she’s working too much.” 

“I’m afraid so. I saw her at church Sunday, 
and it seems to me she’s looking pretty well worn 
out. ‘Take care of that mother of yours, my boy; 
there aren’t many like her.” 

They reined up at the gate, and with a “Thank 
you, sir,” and a touch of his cap, Fred disappeared 
among the boys. 

The bell rang and schoul opened. It was 
another quiet day for Fred’s corner of the room. 
He thought about many things besides the lessons 
of the day, and now and then the words would 
ring through his ears, ‘Take care of that inother 
of yours, my boy.” 

As he was walking bome at noon he net 
Kitty. “Hullo, Kitty, how are you? Where 
are you working now ?” 

“Sure, Master Fred, I haven’t any place at all. 
There's more girls than there is places for ’em. 
It’s the hard times that does be the throuble. 
I’ve just been up to see your ma, an’ I tould 
her I’d work for her for half what 1 was gettin:. 
It’s only two dollars a week I’m askin’, but she 
says she'd think it was wrong of her to pay even 
that. And her lookin’ clane beat out with the 
work 1”” 

Fred’s bands were in their usual place, his 
pockets. Something his fingers touched in one 
of those puckets seemed to burn them, for he 
jerked his hand out suddenly. Then he heard 
again Doctor Larson’s voice, ‘“Take care of that 
mother of yours, my boy,” and in went the hand 
again, to reappear in a moment with sumething 
which was reached toward Kitty. 

“See here, Kitty, if you won’t tell anybody, 
here’s six dollars if you’ll come to our house and 
work three weeks to give mother a rest. Will 
you, right off? ‘Tell mother you won't be asking 
her any pay. Will you agree to that?” 

“Sure, an’ I’ll be there in time to wash the 
dinner dishes. My, bat won’t your ma be 
surprised!” And Kitty walked briskly down 
the street. 

Fred stood still a minute, looking at her 
retreating figure. “There goes my football 
suit,” he said, thoughtfally. Then he laughed 
aloud, and started for home whistling in as 
cheerful a manner as if football matters were 
going entirely to his satisfaction. Indeed, he 
was unusually merry at the noon meal, which 
fact called out a comment from Josephine. 

“Fred’s dreadfully happy because he’s going 
to buy his suit this afternvon. Say, Fred, won't 
you put it on to-night, and let me see it?” 

“Can't do it, Jo. I’m not going to join the 
Eclectics, so I sha’n’t need the suit.’”” 

“What?” exclaimed Josephine with an expres- 
sion in which surprise and dismay were about 
equally mingled, while Mr. and Mrs. Cronover 
looked questioningly at Fred’s tlushed face. 

“No, D’ve concluded not to join,” was the 
response. “There’s Jack going to schol. | 
want to sce him. Excuse me, plenaa”) dndot 
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on the presence of Kitty, who waited on the table 
in her old quiet w8Y, 4nd no one spoke of the 
football suit, It seemed rather strange, but it 
was a great relief to Fred, who had almost 
dreaded coming home. 

But later in the evening, when his mother and 
Josephine had gone up-stairs and he was busy 
over his arithmetic, he felt his father’s band laid 
on his head. 

“My boy, I’m very proud of you to-night,” he 
heard his father sey. “Kitty has not kept your 
secret, you see.” And he turned and left the 
room, leaving Fred still working at his problems, 
but with a hot face and a quickly beating heart. 

When the lad was in bed his mother stole in, 
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and putting her arms around him gave him some 
little “tokens of affection” which he rather 
enjoyed, since the lamp was out and no one was 
around to see. She said never a word, but after 
she was gone Fred found moisture on his cheek. 
He was not quite sure whether it had come from 
his eyes or those of his mother. 

I wish I could tell you that the bank resumed 
payment during the next week, and that Fred 
got his suit after all, but it would not be true. 
For although Mr. Cronover had enough work 
come in so that Kitty stayed on after the three 
weeks were over, Fred is not yet a member of 
the Eclectics. But I can assure you that he is 
happy, in spite of that fact. 
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FLE editor of The Youth's Compunion has 
asked me to write a paper of hints to young 
people as to what and how to read. It is 

an old topic, on which everything that can be 
said must have been said many times over. But 
out of the rules or maxims that have been 
delivered by and to successive generations, there 
are some which each individual is led by his 
own experience of life to think specially true 
or specially useful. 

Some such maxims it may be worth while to 
select and lay before those who have not yet had 
time to gain any experience of their own, 1 
have myself wasted a great deal of time which 
might have been saved by the advice of older 
people; and maxims containing the experience 
of others have at any rate this utility, that they 
may set us thinking as to whether we can form 
any rules for our own guidance. 

The first of the rules, or maxims, I should 
suggest is this: Never, if you can help it, reada 
poor book. By a poor book, I mean a weak 
book, a thin book, a book in which the facts 
are loosely or inaccurately stated, or are ill- 
arranged, a book in which the ideas are 
either vague or commonplace. ‘There are 
so many good books in the world, and we 
have so little time for reading them, that it 
is a pity and a waste of opportunities to 
spend any of that time on the inferior 
books, which jostle us at every turn, and 
often prevent us from noticing the good ones. 

Sometimes, of course, it happens that there is 
no first-rate book on the subject one desires to 


study, say an out-of-the-way department of | 


history or of science. Then, of course, we must 
read what we can get, a second- or third-rate 
book if there is nothing better to be had. But 
most branches of knowledge have now been 
dealt with by strong, clear, competent writers; 
and it is well worth while to take pains to find 
out who has handled the subject best before one 
buys, or takes out of a public library, a treatise 
upon it. 

[have known instances quite pathetic, in which 
some solitary student, zealous but unguided, 
spent his hard-earned dollars or not less precious 
time in toiling through a book whose title had 
attracted him, but in which there was little or 
nothing to repay his pains. .And the worst of 
the bad book is that one does not learn from it 
the most valuable thing of all, that is, how to 
study. A good book, in which the facts are 
philosophically arranged and explained, and in 
which the leading ideas are made to develop 
themselves naturally, so as to take hold of the 
reader’s mind, is itself a lesson in method, and 
strengthens the student’s power of thinking 
for himself. A bad book tends to muddle his 
inind. 

So far I have been speaking of books which 
one reads for information or enlightenment upon 
particular topics. In the higher kinds of litera- 


ture, such as poetry and philosophy, the maxim | 


that one ought to spend one’s time upon the very 
best is still more true. Whatever else young: 


people read in those pleasant days when the: 


cares of life and the calls of a business or a 
profession have not yet closed around them, they 
ought to read, and to learn to love, the master- 
pieces of our literature, and especially of our 
poetry, so that they may, for the rest of their 
lives, associate these masterpieces with the sweet 
memories of youth. 

If they know enough of Greek or Latin, of 
Italian or of German, to be able to enjoy the 
great classical authors who have used those 
tongues, so much the better. .\ classic who 
belongs to another age and country is in some 
Ways even more stimulating and impressive than 
one who has written in English, or one who has 
lived near to our own time, because he represents 
a different circle of ideas and enlarges our notions 
of human life and thought by describing life and 
conveying thought in forms remote from our 
own, 

If you are fortunate enough to know Greek 
and Latin, read the writers in the original. 
More than half the charm, and a good deal of the 
substantial value, is lost in the best translation. 
It is better to make out the original even slowly 
and with difficulty than to hurry through it in 
an English version, although sometimes an 
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English version 
may be used to 
help one over the 
roughest parts of 
the road. 

! If you do not know the ancient languages, try 
to know some modern one; if you have not time 
for that, give yourself all the more earnestly to 
some great English writers, and especially to 
| the poets, because they put fine thoughts into the 
most perfect form, which it is more easy to 
remember, and which becomes a standard of 
taste, whereby one may learn to discern the good 
and the evil in the literature of one’s own time. 
Those who find that they cannot enjoy poetry 
must, of course, content themselves with prose; 
but the best prose will not do as much for mind 
and taste and style as good poetry does. 

One other observation belongs to this place. 
Of all kinds of second- or third-rate books which 
ought to be avoided, those which ought most to 
be avoided are second- or third-rate metaphysics. 
There is an old proverb against mediocre poetry. 
Yet a great deal of mediocre poetry may be read 
with pleasure, if it is poetry, and not mere verse. 
But mediocre metaphysics are of no use at all to 
any one, except possibly to the professed meta- 
physician. The subject is so difficult, and 
speculation is so apt to go off into mere words, 
that it is only the minds of real power and 
originality from whom any light or profit can be 
drawn. 

Some one may say that the advice to read only 
the strong books and eschew the weak ones is 
hard to follow, because how is a young man or 
woman to know from their titles which books 
j are the best in the subject he or she desires to 
study? ‘This objection does not apply to the 
masterpieces, for every one agrees that Shake- 
speare and Milton and Wordsworth and Keats 
and Bacon and Burke and Scott and Daniel 
| Webster and Macaulay, not to speak of the men 
of our own time, whose rank has not yet been 
conclusively settled, have taken their place as 
great writers whom an educated person ought to 
know. But I admit that it does apply to the 
books which any one who is interested in history, 
or in some branch of natural scienos, or in social 
or political or theological inquiries, will desire to 
peruse. 
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Where to Seek Advice. 


In these departments of knowledge there are 
: comparatively few books that have reached the 
| rank of classics; and as they are more or less 
progressive departments of knowledge, the stu- 
dent naturally desires to find a recent book, 
which will give him the latest results of investi- 
gation. 

Ilow, then, is he to know the best recent 
books? He cannot trust advertisements and 
press notices. He might as well believe an 
epitaph. 

In these circumstances the youth ought to ask 
the udvice of a person conversant with the 
subject. If he is or has been a student at a 








college, let him ask his professor. If he has not 
that chance, he is almost sure to know some 
person who can either give him light or get it for 
him from some other quarter. If, however, he 
knows no one likely to be able to help him, and 
applies to a stranger who is a recognized author- 
ity on the subject,—enclosing an addressed 


envelope, so as to give the authority as little |’ 


trouble as possible,—he is pretty certain to have 
a friendly and helpful reply. ‘Those who are 
fond of a subject are almost always willing to 
help other students less advanced than them- 
selves, if they see reason to believe from the 
student’s letter that he is a bona fide applicant, 
and not merely an autograph-hunter. 

However, the point I wish to insist upon is 
the importance for the young student of doing 
all he can to get the best advice, in order that he 
nay avoid the deplorable waste of time which 
arises from reading third-rate or fourth-rate 
books, sometimes bearing well-known or even 
famous names, when really good books are to be 
had. 
What about fiction? The same principles 
apply to fiction as to other books. There is 
plenty of good fiction in the world, and, indeed, 
in the English language alone; quite enough to 
occupy so much leisure as fiction may fairly 
claim; and it is folly to read thin or vapid or 
extravagant fiction, while leaving the better 
romances or novels untouched, merely because 
they are not of our own immediate time. 


How to Read Profitably. 


Happily we have enough good fiction of our 
own time to enable any one to “keep in touch,” 
as people say, with modern taste, as well as to 
know the best that the past has given us. By 
good books of fiction I mean books which enlarge 
one’s knowledge of human nature, either human 
nature generally or the human nature of some 
other age and country,—like a vigorous historical 
romance,—books which contain impressive pic- 
tures of character, or striking dramatic situations, 
books which sparkle with wit or wisdom, or 
whose humor sets familiar things in a new light. 

We have at least nine English writers some 
at least of whose works belong to this cate 
gory—Richardson, Fielding, Miss Austen, Miss 
Edgeworth, Walter Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Anthony Trollope, George Eliot,—not to speak 
of living writers,—while one or more of the tales 
of Miss Burney, of Fenimore (voper, of Wash- 
ington Irving, of Disraeli, of Meadows Taylor, 
possibly of Bulwer, also, may deserve to be 
placed in the same category. 

If we add foreign novelists whose works have 
been translated,—for a novel loses far less by 
translation than a poem,—the list of powerful 
works of fiction available in our own language 
might be almost indefinitely increased. Not all 
these writers can be called classics, but from all 
of them much may be drawn which an active 
mind will appropriate and find permanently 
enjoyable. Yet many of them are now neglected, 
even by cultivated people, for writers whose 
books are forgotten as soon as read. 

A second maxim is to try to carry away 
something from every book you read. Ifa book 
is worth reading, it is worth remembering. One 
cannot remember everything ; and to each person 
the things worth remembering will differ accord- 
ing to his tastes and the amount of insight he 
brings with him. But every one may carry 
away something, and may thus feel that the 
book leaves him to some degree richer than it 
found him, that it has helped him to add to his 
stock in trade, so to speak, of facts or of ideas. 
If it has not done this, why should one have 
spent so much eyesight upon it? Why not have 
given the time to bicycling or baseball, or have 
lain down upon the grass and watched white 
clouds flit across the sky? 

How to remember the contents of a good book, 
or at least the best part of them, is a difficult 
problem, and one which grows more difficult the 
older one grows, for the Memory is less retentive 
in middle life than in youth, and the pressure of 
daily work in a profession or in business tends 
to clog the free play of intellectual movement in 
spheres distinct from that work. The most 
obvious plan is to make notes of the things that 
strike you most, This involves time and trouble, 
yet the time and trouble are not lost, for the 
mere effort of selecting the salient facts, or of 
putting into a concise form the salient ideas, 
helps to impress them on the mind, so that they 
bave more chance of being remembered, even 
should the notes be lost. 

If the book belongs to you, it is not a bad 
device to use the blank sheet or two which one 
often finds inside the covers for making brief 
notes, adding references to the pages; or if there 
are no blank sheets, to paste in two or three and 


use them for this purpose. I have a friend, one | 


of the most learned men in Europe, who copies 
out on slips of paper of a uniform size the best 
things he finds in the books he peruses, and 
arranges them in cardboard boxes, also of a 
uniform size, which form a part of his library, 
and are a sort of distilled quintessence of his 
vast reading. Others find it better to use note- 
books for the same purpose. 


Methodical habits and no small measure of | 


perseverance are needed for such a system. I 
have myself tried it only to a very small extent, 
and have consequently forgotten a great deal 1 
should like to have remembered; but I know 
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those who have steadily worked upon it, and 
who recommend it warmly. They say, with 
truth, that it forces one to think as one goes 
along, that it keeps the mind active instead of 
passive, that it helps one to discover whether the 
author has really anything to say, or is merely 
putting one off with words. 

Then further,—here is a third rule,—it is 
generally better, at least when one is old enough 
to have formed definite tastes and come to know 
what are the lines of study one prefers, to read 
upon some regular lines rather than in a purely 
desultory fashion. To have a fresh curiosity, 
alive to all that passes in the world of letters or of 
science, is no doubt good ; but to try to read even 
the few best books in more than a few branches 
is out of the question. The field of knowledge 
has now grown too wide and too much sub- 
divided. For most of us the safer plan is to 
choose some one, or at most some two or three 
subjects, and so direct our reading as to concen- 
trate it upon them, and make each book we 
study help the others, and carry us further 
forward in the subject. 

To know even one subject pretty thoroughly 
isa great gain toa man. It gives him something 
to think about apart from his daily occupations. 
It forms in him the habit of sound criticism, and 
enables him, even in subjects with which he has 
only a speaking acquaintance, to detect impos- 
ture, and discover when a writer is really 
competent. 

The suggestion that reading should not be 
desultory, nor take too wide a range, does not of 
course mean to exclude poetry and fiction from 
any one’s reading. So little good poetry appears 
from year to year that the time needed to read it 
is but small; while fiction is read so rapidly that 
it does not interfere with the pursuit of any 
other regular line of study for which a man may 
find that he has a taste. 

What I wish to dissuade is the notion which 
some men, and more women, entertain, that it is 
the duty of a person of cultivation to try to read 
all, or even a large proportion, of the books of 
importance, or reputed importance, that are from 
time to time published on various topics. There 
is no use trying to do this. ‘The attempt only 
produces a general “‘scatterment” of mind. 

A fourth maxim may be thought questionable, 
for it is not quite in accordance with modern 
practice. It is this: Read the works of the 
 Sreat authors before you read criticisms upon 

them. Let them make their own simple impres- 
sion on your mind; and only after they have 
; done so, read what other people have said about 
them. If the book is sufficiently important, and 
you have time enough, you van afterward plunge 
into the comments and criticisms, or may study 
the life of the author, and see what were the 
conditions which helped to mold him. But 
the main thing is to read him in the first instance 
with your own eyes, and not through some one 
else’s spectacles. 

Sometimes it is better not to read much about 
the personal life of an author. He may have 
put the best of himself into his books, and the 
record of his private history may diminish the 
strength of their impression. There are, of 
course, some pieces of criticism by eminent 
writers upon other writers which are themselves 
masterpieces, and ought to be read by whoever 
wants to know how to comprehend and judge 
works of imagination. 


| A Resource Against Worry. 


| 

Gvethe’s criticisms of Shakespeare in “Wilhelm 
Meister,” which Carlyle has so admirably trans- 
lated, belong to this category. So do many of 
Carlyle’s own writings. So do many of Walter 
Bagehot’s essays. So do Matthew Amold’s 
observations on Wordsworth. So do the delight- 
ful remarks on other poets with which the 
recently published “Life of Tennyson” abounds. 
Of such fine and instructive views of great 
authors we have far too little in English; and 
our own time, although it occupies itself inces- 
santly with the older writers, is not very fertile 
in this direction. 

Whoever desires to retain through life the 
habit of reading books and of thinking about 
them will do well never to intermit that habit, 
not even for a few weeks or months. This isa 
remark abundantly obvious to those whose 
experience of life has taught them how soon and 
how completely habit gains command of us. Its 
force cannot be realized by those who are just 
beginning life, when an unbounded space of 
time seems to stretch before us, and we feel a 
splendid confidence in the power of our will to 
accomplish all we desire. The critical moment 
is that at which one enters on a business or a 
profession, or the time when one marries. 

Those who are fortunate enough to keep up 
the practice of reading, outside the range of their 
occupation, for two or three years after that 
moment, may well hope to keep it up for the 
rest of their lives, and thereby not only to 
sustain their intellectual growth, but to find a 
resource against the worries and vexations and 
disappointments which few of us escape. To 
have some pursuit or taste by turning to which 
| in hours of leisure one can forget the vexations, 
and give the mind a thorough rest from them, 
does a great deal to smooth the path of life. 

Some one has said that one of the ways to be 
happy is to have a hobby or a “fad,” and 
especially one of the acquisitive hobbies—that 
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one should collect plants, or butterflies, or shells 
or minerals, or engravings or pictures or books, 
or autographs or blue china or even fans, and 
doubtless a large part of the collector’s pleasure 
lies in the fact that he gains an interest remote 
from that of his daily work, in pursuing which 
be can forget that work. To collect some of 
these things one must have long summer holidays ; 
to collect others, plenty of money. But he who 
has learned to be fond of reading is independent 
of place, and in the present cheapness of litera- 
tare, almost independent of money. 

How is a business man, or one engaged in 
such a profession as law or medicine, to find the 
time for systematic reading? One way is to 
spend less time in reading newspapers and 
periodicals than most people now spend. News- 
papers no doubt contain a vast mass of useful 
information. I have often been astonished at 
the quantity of readable and instructive matter 
to be found, for instance, in the Sunday editions 
of the leading New York and Boston and 
Chicago daily papers. So there is a vast mass 
of good writing in the magazines. The trouble 
is, to use a familiar phrase, that one cannot 





possibly remember what one reads in these 
miscellaneous piles of information, first because 
one skims through them in a quick, unreflective 
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HE Consul of the United States at Tangier 
strongly advised us not to attempt it. ““Gen- 
tlemen,” he said, after reading the letters 

we presented and hearing our plans, ‘a small, 
unarmed expedition to the interior of Morocco is 
not at all feasible at this time. Your lives will 
be in no particular danger, bat you will be 
making trouble. Probably the Bedouins will 
not kill you, but the chances are that, if an 
opportunity offers, they will seize and hold you 
for ransom. Should this happen It would mean 
“half a year of captivity for you, and for me the 
disagreeable business of sending for a war-ship 
and bullying the sultan ; who, as you are possibly 
aware, exercises a merely nominal authority over 
his nomadic subjects, and however hard he tries, 
may not succeed in rescuing you. Then, too, 
one of the great Mohammedan festivals is 
approaching, and during the thirty days of its 
continuance the wild tribes on the northern 
border of the Sudan are unusually restless. But 
if you persist in going against my warning and 
advice, of course I shall do my best to give you 
the protection of our government.” 

“I suppose he is right,” 1 said, as we left the 
consul’s office. 

“Probably,” replied Jack. “But what can 
wedo? Weare here, and it is too late to think 
of turning back. That would mean that we do 
no business next season or that we go over old 
ground, either of which alternatives is clearly 
impossible.”” 

This remark will be understood when I say 
that Jack and I were in the business of furnish- 
ing illustrated lectures, on out-of-the-way places, 
to the American public. Those acquainted with 
this public and its peculiarities are aware that it 
will not pay its money for pictures and descrip- 
tions of places which are not very distinctly out 
of the way; and this will explain why, after 
much deliberation, we had decided to explore the 
interior of Morocco with camera and note-book. 
We proposed to enlarge the results and retail 
them under the auspices of a lecture bureau. It 
was as Jack said, having come as far as Tangier 
it was clearly too late to consider the exploration 
of Iceland or Tibet. 

The next day, then, we set about arranging for 
our journey. This operation was vastly simpli- 
fied by the fact that we unloaded all the details 
of it on the broad shoulders of Ali Akkam. 

Ali was a professional guide, and as it turned 
out, a most efficient one. He came to us at our 
hotel and offered his services, assuring us, in a 
mixture of tolerable French and exceedingly 
poor English, that all Morocco was to him as the 
courtyard of his own father’s house. As his 
other recommendations were good we engaged 
him, and commissioned him to buy two saddle- 
horses, two pack-mules, a tent, and such 
provisions and camp furniture as he thought 
necessary. 

We were quite satisfied with his selections, 
except so fur as the horses were concerned. 
These, instead of being the proud Arab steeds 
described in the Third Reader in our school-days, 
were unmistakably whut a ranchman of our 
Western country would have called “plugs.” 
We ventured to criticise their points when they 
were paraded for our inspection, but Ali declared 
that they so far contradicted their appearance as 
to be camels fur endurance and eagles for speed. 

For the first twenty days our journey was 
uneventful, if travel through an unknown coun- 
try and amidst strange people can ever be so 
described. Our progress was slow, owing in a 
measure to the fact that it was nécessary to seek 
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way; secondly because each article drives the 
article before it out of one’s head. 

The use of reading is to be measured not by 
the number of lines of print over which the eye 
has travelled, but by the force of the stimulus 
given to the mind and the amount of knowledge 
carried away. In the case of the newspaper 
the stimulus is feeble, because one reads in a 
light and listless fashion whatever has not a 
direct business interest, while the information, 
as already observed, is too large and too multi- 
farious to be retained by the most powerful 
memory for more than a few hours. It runs out 
of the mind like water through a sieve. 

So one of the most useful habits a young man 
can form is that of learning rapidly to select and 
pounce upon those items of news in a paper 
which are either of great general importance or 
specially significant to himself, and to let the 
rest go unread. He will miss some things he 
might like to have seen, but he will gain far 
more by having time available for other purposes. 
The maxim of the famous Roman, that one must 
be willing to remain in ignorance of some things, 
seems truer and truer the longer one lives, for 
experience teaches that it is more profitable to do 
and to know a few things well than many things 
badly. 





the shade during the hours when the sun was 
overhead. We found that by starting early in 
the morning, camping when the heat became 
oppressive, and going on again in the evening, 
we were able to average twenty miles a day. 
This leisurely method of progression was well 


with deliberation the best points from which to 
photograph such objects as attracted our especial 
attention, and it also permitted us to loiter 
somewhat in the villages through which we 


Our first objective point was Fez. Here we 


adapted to our purposes. It enabled us to select | 





remained five days, exploring the city as well as 
could be done in the time, and securing, among 
other things, a snap shot of the gr arched 
doorway fronting one of fhe most sacred and 
celebrated mosques in 
the whole Mohamme- 
dan world. No Chris- 
tian eye has ever 
beheld the interior of 
this great building; 
and it was easy to see 
that the people in the 
streets of Fez did not 
regard our observation 
of it, even from the 
outside, with especial 
favor. 

After leaving Fer 
we turned eastward 
to Tasa, an uninter- 
esting town, and then 
southward again to 
Bertat, which, in the 
afternoon, lies in the 
shadow of the Atlas 
Mountains. 

At Bertat we held 
@ consultation touch- 
ing the advisability 
of proceeding farther. 
We were two hundred 
and fifty miles from 
Tangier, and I de” 
clared in favor of returning, but Jack would not 
hear of it. 

“To the Sahara!” cried my comrade, enthusi- 
astically. 

I looked at our guide. 

“The excellencies have not yet seen the 
Bedouin in his home,” said Ali, bowing and 
smiling. Under the combined influence of Jack’s 
eagerness and Ali’s reassuring attitude I con- 
sented to go on to Tafilet and see the true desert. 

In the vicinity of Bahariat we saw many 
straggling representatives of the desert dwellers, 
and south of that town we encountered company 
after company of Bedouins, encamped or on the 
march. More than once we were considerably 
alarmed by seeing a squad of wild horsemen 
dashing down upon us, shouting, gesticulating 
and waving their long guns and lances in 
menacing fashion. Generally they drew rein 
when fifty feet distant, gathered about us in a 
compact circle, listened attentively to Ali’s 





were, and then, at a word from their sheik, 
wheeled and rode away. 


was not carried out in all its details. We were 
about half-way between Bahariat and Tatfilet, 


completely describes it to those who know, or 





who can imagine, what sand, soft and yellow 





and were traversing as desolate a bit of country | 
as human eyes ever saw. The word “sand” | 
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and glaring and limitless, means. The sun was 
getting high, and we were creeping slowly along, 
looking for a shaded spot in which to halt. 
Suddenly Ali noticed some specks on the horizon 
and pointed them out to us. 

As we gazed these distant dots became horse- 
men, approaching in leisurely fashion. It was 
too hot for even desert people to indulge in 
useless exercise. The Bedouins came up in a 
slow canter, without making any of the usual 
offensive demonstrations, halted and gazed at us 
curiously. We returned the stare, our attention 
being attracted especially to the sheik, who, in 
his long purple burnoose and gold-braided waist- 
coat, was a striking figure. 

After a minute employed in this mutual 
inspection, the sheik urged his horse forward 
and made some unintelligible demand, to which 
Ali responded by entering upon the usual 
harangue, punctuated by gestures and genufleo- 
tions. It was evident from the first that the 
Bedouin chief was not particularly impressed by 
the oratory of our guide, and as the dialogue 
proceeded it was a study to watch the deepening 
expression of pained surprise and protest on 
All’s countenance. 

“What does he say ?” I asked at length, carried 
away by impatience. 

“He says,” answered our interpreter, “that 
Ramadan begins to-morrow, and that during the 
great feast it is not lawful for strangers to be 
found wandering about in the territories of the 
Prop! 

“I suppose that is a polite way of telling us to 
get out of the country,” Jack remarked. 

“The excellency is generally right,” responded 
Ali, “but on this occasion I fear he is mistaken. 
The purpose of the sheik is to take us with him 
to his encampment, which lies about three 
leagues to the southeast.” 

“Tell him,” Jack directed with emphasis, 
“that we are citizens of the United States, and 
that if he interferes with our liberty our govern- 
ment will send an iron ship, with big guns on 
her deck, to protect us.” 

“The sheik says,” returned Ali, after gravely 
transmitting to him this threatening information, 
“that he never heard of the country from which 
the excellencies come, and that within the 
memory of his most remote ancestor no ship, of 
any description, has ever been seen sailing in the 
sand.”” 

A moment later the sheik, evidently disdaining 





further parley, waved his hand, and we were 
instantly surrounded by his 
followers. Quietly, bat irresisti- 
bly, they urged us forward in a 
direction quite different from 
that we had been pursuing. 


TELL HIM,’ JACK DIRECTEL 


After travelling under guard for about three 
hours we arrived at the encampment, which stood 
in an oasis of considerable extent. 

The camp comprised about forty tents, which 
were irregularly disposed over several acres of 
ground. ‘This arrangement, as we afterward 
learned, was for the purpose of utilizing to the 
best advantage the shade cast by the palm-trees. 

A small throng of women and children crowded 
about us as we dismounted, but the sheik 
imperiously waved them away, and ordered some 
of his men to unstrap our tent from the back of 
the pack-mule and to pitch it in a spot he desig- 
nated. The Bedouins quietly took possession of 
our other belongings. The cameras interested 
them greatly, but from a merely speculative 
point of view. They were at a loss to compre- 
hend the use of the little black boxes, and stood 
somewhat in awe of them. 

From the first we understood that we were 
prisoners, but not the slightest restriction was 


deferential explanation of who and what we! placed upon our liberty about the camp. The 


| sheik seemed to take for granted that our escape 
was impossible, and the more we reflected upon 


On one occasion, however, this programme | our situation the more we were inclined to agree 


with his opinion. A flight over the desert by 
which we were surrounded would leave in the 
sand a broad trail which could be followed 
unerringly as hounds track a fox, and the 
Bedouing, on their fleet horses, would inevitably 





overtake and bring us back. We concluded, 
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then, although very ungraciously on Jack 

to make the best of circumstances and wait { 
something totarnup. Ali very earnestly. indorsed 
the wisdom of this decision. 

“Excellencies,” said our attendant, as on th 
first evening of our captivity we sat in front of 
our tent, watching the strange activities af the 
camp and discussing the best plan for getting 
away from the hospitality which had been forced 
upon us, “he who goes over the sand lars 
footprints, and those who have eyes and horse: 
can follow swiftly. It will therefore not be wal 
to think of escaping by night. Your servant ha: 
been going about among the tents. He ha» 
talked to the men of the desert in their own 
tongue. Ramadan begins to-morrow, and whik 
it lasts the encampment will not break up. It 
will be well for the excellencies to prepare to 
keep the feast, for the sheik has determined that 
they shall do it.” 

“If it is a matter of festivity,’’ said Jack, “] 
am in for it. But what do we have to do?” 

“For thirty days it is not allowed to takea 
morsel of food or a drop of water between sunris: 
and sunset. This is the law of the Koran, and 
it applies to men, women, children of above two 
years of age, strangers, horses and dogs. The 
excellencies will observe that they are embraced 
in the command of the Proph 

“And you call that a feast!” remarked Jack, 
as our guide paused. “In America we should 
call it a fast.” 

“The ideas of the Christians are strange,” Ali 
retorted, “and it is difficult for a follower of the 
Prophet to comprehend them.” 

“And does the sheik really mean to treat us in 
this inhospitable way ?”’ I asked, not particularly 
Telishing the prospect of enforced participation 
in the feast of Ramadan, 

“It will be well,” replied Ali, answering 
indirectly, “for the excellencies to eat much and 
to drink copiously before the dawn of each day, 
else they will be hungry before darkness falls 
on the desert. Their servant will prepare the 
repasts at the appointed times, and will see that 
those who sleep in this tent are awakened from 
their slumbers in the morning.” 

“And when this remarkable feast is over, 
what then?” I ventured to inquire. 

“Then,” responded Ali, “the camp will break 
up and the tribe will move slowly toward the 
north. A swift messenger will be sent in 
advance to carry to the sea-coast the news that 
two Christians are in the hands of the desert- 
dwellers. If the 
with much money 
in a bag tied be 
hind his saddle, the 
excellencies and 
their servant will be 
free to go wherever 
their wishes would 
carry them.” 

“But suppose he 
returns without the 
money?” I asked, 
Tealizing that such 
an empty - banded 
coming back was 


time.” It was plain 
that a contract with 
a lecture burean 
was not in all the 
thoughts of ou 
guide. 

Our unwilling »- 
Journ in the Bedoain 
camp was, after all, 
attended by vey 
few unpleasant fes- 
tures. Had it not been for our consuming 
anxiety concerning the final outcome of the 
adventure we should have enjoyed the expe 
rience. 

After a few days we became accustomed to 
our compulsory observance of the Mohammedan 
feast, and thereafter our enforced abstinence 
during the hours of daylight did not greatly 
inconvenience us. There were times when, 
along in the afternoon, a draught of water would 
have been vastly refreshing, but an armed guard 
always sat beside the spring. Once, wheo Jack 
was unusually clumorous, Ali consented to nego- 
tiate with the sentinel then on duty, bat be 
returned declaring that it was impossible 
procure even 80 much water as might be carried 
in the shell of a walnut. 

In the morning, long before the dawn, the 
whole camp was astir. Fires, laid the night 
before, were soon ablaze, and those grateful odors 
which attend the processes of broiling and bolling 
filled the air. There was a sort of commissarist 
in the camp, and Ali drew provisions for us with 
the regularity and assurance of 1 soldier taking 
his rations. Our bill of fare comprised gost’ 


PHASIS, ‘THAT WE 





| flesh, black brend, figs, dates, nuts and coffee. 


always in quantity such as we could immediately’ 
consume. 

We breakfasted by the light of the stars, and 
when we had disposed of this important business 





we entered upon the long day, which early D 
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she forenoon became 00 hot for active exertion. 
Our captors frequently invited us to enter their 
tents, and on these occasions they showed great 
cordiality. he difficulty of conversing through 
an interpreter narrowed the conversational range, 
but we always endeavored to gratify the curiosity 
of our hosts concerping the country from which 
we caine, and I fear that we often exhausted 
AAli’s store of adjectives in describing the extent 
and power of the United States. 

Our most intimate and interesting associations 


were with the children of the camp. We soon} 
secured their friendship and found ourselves | 


joining in their games; and it was delightful to 
see their enthusiasm when we showed them 
some methods of amusement which, although 


old to the little people of America, were entirely ; 


novel to those of the Sudan. We also employed 
some of the time in studying Arabic. 

It appeared that at all times we were free to 
come and go as we pleased, and we often took 
advantage of this liberty to make early morning 


excursions into the desert, these little journeys , 


sometimes taking us several miles from the 
encampment. As we always went on foot and 
without arms or provisions,.we did not think of 
attempting to escape. We realized that flight 
would be mere foolhardiness. 

As the days slowly lengthened to weeks, we 
found that the desert was exerting upon us an 


influence distinctly depressing. The hot glare’ 


of the sand and of the hard, brilliant sky inflamed 
our eyes, and we began to fear that it wus really 
affecting our brains. y 

The impression of solitude deepened upon us 

until it became almost unendurable, and it 
seemed at times that the very silence became 
audible in a painful throbbing and ringing in our 
ears. 
Finally Ali told us that the feast was drawing 
toa close, and that the sheik was still in mind 
to go northward as soon as it ended. We 
were heartily glad to receive this information. 
Although we were well aware that the attempt 
to extort a ransom for our release would be 
fruitless, we still hoped that when the consul at 
‘Tangier heard of our predicament he would set 
in movement influences which would result in 
our freedom. 

One night, when only three days of the feast 
remained, Jack and | talked over our prospects 
till very late, and then tried to sleep. Finding 
that all our efforts in this direction were unavail- 
ing, I proposed that we take a walk, to which 
my comrade consented. 

It was only an hour past midnight when we 
arose and stole softly out of the sleeping camp. 
A sentry stuod leaning against a palm-tree, with 
the stock of his ‘ong gun resting on the ground, 
but he paid no attention to our movements. 
‘The night was clear, the stars were magnificent, 
and a breeze which was almost cvol came softly 
from the west. We walked on and on, enjoying 
the beauties of the night, until we had covered 
four or five miles, and then we sat down on the 
summit of a long ridge or billow of sand to rest 
before returning. 

Sitting there, with our faces toward the east, 
the limitless, unbroken plain in front, as seen 
through the darkness, was strongly suggestive of 
the sea. ‘ 

Suddenly, and at the same moment, we saw a 
pale, narrow ray of light against the distant sky. 
It proceeded from the horizon, and mounted 
upward thirty degrees or so toward the zenith. 
It resembled a great sword, and had we really 
been sitting on the seacoast instead of in the 
Sahara, we should have said at once that it was 
the search-light of a distant steamer flashed 
upward. For a minute, perhaps, the light 
remained visible, and then quickly faded. 

“What do you suppose it was?” I asked. 

“Can't imagine,” Jack replied. ‘It looked like 
a small section cut out of an aurora.”” 

“But does the aurora ever appear so near the 
equator?” 

“I don’t see how it could possibly be auroral, 
but my information on such matters is a little 
weak.”” 


We returned to the encampment in time for | 


break fast. 

“Hullo, Ali,” I said to our attendant, as he 
was clearing away the remains of the meal; *‘do 
you ever have the ‘false dawn’ in this country ?” 

“The meaning of the excellency is not clear,” 
responded Ali, pausing with the coffee-pot in his 
hand. 

“The other excellency and I were out on the 
desert last night,” I explained, “and we saw a 
strange light off in theeast. Weare puzzled by the 
fact that it was a single beam shooting up from 
the earth. We are wondering whether it could 
have been what, in our country, we call an 
aurora.”’ 

Ali looked at us for a moment in obvious and 
open-mouthed amazement; then dropped the 
coffee-pot and ran toward the tent of the sheik, 
which was distant a couple of hundred yards. 
A few minutes later we were surprised to see the 
sheik, who until now had not honored us with a 


visit, hurrying toward our tent, with Ali in his | 


train, 

“I wonder what’s up,” said Jack. 
Comes the old man in person.” 

“Is the servant of the Christians a liar,” asked 
the chief of the Bedouins, as we arose to receive 
him, “or is it true that they have seen the light ?”” 

“It is true,’ I answered, “that out on the 
desert last night we saw a beam, long and narrow 
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and luminous, which sprang from the earth and 
mounted toward the stars. Perhaps you can tell 
us what it was.” 

‘The sheik, to our profound astonishment, 
prostrated himself thrice before us, each time 
touching his forehead to the earth. When he 
arose his demeanor, if not positively deferential, 
was plainly intended to be ingratiating. 

“It was the light of Ramadan,” he said; and 
I could not help noticing that there was a 
| mournful accent in his voice, as though he were 
speaking of some great disappointment. We had 
picked up enough of the language so that we 
were able to follow him, and besides, Ali was 
interpreting excitedly and yolubly. 

“Tt was the light of Ramadan,” continued the 
sheik. ‘For threescore years I, a true believer, 
have watched for it and have never seen it; and 
now the vision of it has been given to Christians 
tarrying in my camp. ‘Truly the ways of Allah 
are past finding out. It was because you have 
kept the great feast. You have fasted faithfully, 
and therefore you have seen the 

“What is he talking about, Ali?’ I inquired 
in deep perplexity, which I saw reflected on 
Jac 
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$s countenance, 
pllenci said our guide, with a rever- 
ential inclination of his whole body, “the three 

























days and nights are called 
| Bairam, and are ve This is because 
on ¢ of these nights, no man knows which one, 
|the angel Gabriel comes from heaven, having 
with him those decrees of Allah which are the 
destinies of men for the coming y His 
descent is by means of a ray of » Which 


““SHE AND BENJAMIN FELL INTO EACH OTHER’ 


springs from the earth to meet him; and to him 
who sees this light the especial blessing and 
protection of Allah are extended. ‘The vision of 
it is given to none but the holiest. Many who 
have made the pilgrimage to Mecca have never 
seen it.”” 

“May the forgiveness of Allah be mine,” said 

the sheik, breaking in on Ali’s discourse, “for 
having detained you in your journey. Yet since 
you are now among the few who can say that 
they have seen the light of Ramadan, you will 
never regret that you sojourned in our tents. 
You are free; but if you will wait yet two days, 
until the feast is ended, [ and my people will 
escort you in the direction you desire to take, and 
you will be guarded by our spears.”” 
| “It’s too goud a thing to let slip,” said Jack, 
| irreverently. 
, Indeed it was a chance we could not afford to 
overlook. We had literally stumbled against an 
old Mohammedan superstition, and it seemed 
likely to work to our advantage. Accordingly, 
with all the dignity 1 could muster, and in 
‘ high-sounding phrases, I assured the sheik that 
we should be overjoyed to accept his hospitality 
during the two remaining days in his camp; and 
infonned him that then, our mission to the Sahara 
being ended, we should return to the shore 
of the Mediterranean, and so to our country. 
Although now | should have scorned to deceive 
him, I have always felt that the sheik believed 
that our coming to the desert was for the especial 
purpose of seeing the light of Kamadan. 

We had journeyed southward with a guide 
and two pack mules. We returned northward 
mounted on magnificent steeds, and with an 
escort of seventy-five horsemen. About one 
hundred miles south of Tasa we parted with the 
sheik and his people, assuring the old Bedouin, 
who cared for us as a father for his children, 
that we could reach ‘Tangier without further 
attendance. At bidding us farewell he presented 
to each of usa square of finely woven linen, on 
which were written some characters of the Arabic 
tongue. Ali told us that these writings set forth 
the fact that we had seen the light of Ramadan, 
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and that they recommended us to the friendship 
and protection of all followers of the Prophet. 

When we told our story to the consul at Tangier, 
he listened grimly. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, “‘it is 
a fortunate circumstance that the Bedouins are 
in some respects fools. Otherwise this affair 
would have resulted badly. Better take a 
consul’s advice next time. Some of them, at 
least, are not fools.” 

All this happened several years ago. Jack 
and I have often discussed the matter, but we 
have never been able to explain to ourselves what 
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the light we saw over the desert really was or 
whence it proceeded. My comrade still contends 
that it was an aurorg, while I am of the opinion 
that it was only a flash from some distant 
camp-fire, assisted by peculiar atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

We congratulate ourselves that, whatever it 
was we saw, the chance glimpse we caught of it 
released us from an unpleasant situation, and 
relieved our friend the consul from the grim 
necessity of sending for a war-ship and bullying 
the sultan of Morocco. 


















I boy, of whose her- 
oism at a tenement- 
house fire I told the 
readers of The Com- 
paniona year or more 
ago, was lying sound 
asleep on the sofa in 
the office one morning. 
His day of work 
began at four o’clock, 
so when he did not go 
early to bed the night 





be sleepy by eight 
o'clock. It was eight 


o'clock now. 





The morning was dull, with no 
sign of news, so the city editor had 
no cause of complaint. But the 
sight of Itzig’s great, fat, moonlike 
face, so placid and so red, suggested 
an idea to him. 

“It * he called, sharply. 

a ir. All right. Where's 
the fire?” The boy was on his feet, 
alert and eager. 

“There is no fire, Itzig. 








There is 









nothing at all. That is why I call 
upon you, sir. You go down to the 
emi nt bureau and get me a story. 


with two hundred 


A ship is in 
Russian Jews aboard 

he city editor turned to his desk. 
Itzig looked at him a moment, then 
asked: ‘‘Make or fake?” 

“No fake, sir. Make a story, a 
good one for the first edition.” 
was soon on his way to the 
office, which is the reception 
at present, for the immigrants 
who land in New York. The 
officials all knew him, and he 
passed in with a nod and a “Good 
morning” through gate after gate, 
from one “pen’’ to another, gliding 
in and out among the crowd of 
immigrants from the ship which had come in 
overnight. ‘here were men, women and children 
in all sorts of odd, gay-colored peasant costumes, 
but the general effect was anything but gay. It 
was most depressing. 

‘These people, ignorant, poor, able to speak 
only some dialect of a tongue unspoken in this 
strange new country, were waiting for they 
knew not what, to go they knew not where or 
how or when. All looked troubled, some were 
weeping. Itzig knew they would be cared for 
in time, so he turned away from group after 
group of tearful people, saying to himself that 
sad stories were bad stories, and he was ordered 
to get a good story. 

“Suppose I found a jolly immigrant!” he 
thought. ‘“Wouldn’t that be news?” 

He chuckled, and over the vale of tears he 
; looked in search of a smiling face. Not one. 
He passed on among the peasants, seeking every- 
where. Not a smile could he see. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “I’ll take what I can 
get.” 

A laugh! He heard a laugh from the deten- 
tion-pen down-stairs, and off he scurried in his 
chase of merriment. 

The peasants below were held for a close 
examination that day. They were the most 
frightened lot in the building, for they had seen 
their ship-made acquaintances passed into 
America, out through the front door, while they 
were sent back for reasons not told to them. 
But in the gloom of the dark, low room Itzig 
caught the face of the laugher. It was a young 
man’s, and it was still smiling as Itzig approached 
the group. 

The young man was a sort of peasant dandy, 
and not a very pleasant chap to look upon, for 
he looked bad. Itzig took a dislike to him at 
once. ‘The other peasants evidently held him in 
some awe, for their attitudes were deferential, 
and their attention was fixed upon him. 

Itzig saw, too, that he had his story, for on the 
young fellow’s arm was a girl. She was a 
round, roly-poly maiden with large red cheeks, a 
weak but good-natured mouth, and eyes that 
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Itzig liked her rather; 
and for that reason he disapproved of the match. 
That fellow ought not to have that girl. 

But he slipped along to a bench in the darkest 
corner near by, and listened. An east side Jew 
himself, Itzig understood most of what was i, 

“He's a soft one,” said the dandy. “He'll 
never make a fortune in America, and how can 
he support a pretty wife? He needs a wife who 
will support him, so I’ll just take his girl, and 
let him get one here who will take care of him.” 

The crowd smiled, the dandy laughed, and 
although the girl hung her head, she seemed to 











zig peered around through a break in the 
and saw a plain young man sitting on a 
small trunk, with his face buried in his hands. 
“So my story isn’t a * thought Itzig. 
“Think of a fellow bringing a girl to America, 
and then le ig her alone on the ship!’ the 













ng. 

“He was seasick,” said thi 

“Well, would you ma 
when you might be drown 

The girl hung her head again. 

“And what would you have done for company 
if I hadn't treated you to cakes, and American 
candy, and all the good thi : 

aid nothing. 
sked Itzig, turning to the old 
man next to him. “Did he treat the girl to good 
things when her lover lay sick ?’’ 

“Yes, He spent money like water. He had 
fifty rubles, and he spent all but five. Not on 
her alone, though. He treated everybody, most 
of all hit ; but next to himself he treated her 
the most 

“And did her lover know all about it?” 

“Yes, but he couldn’t help it. He was sick— 
oh, very sick, and the other people told him about 
it. But what could he do 

“Who paid ber passage out?” asked Itzig. 

“Her lover. He wants to get married now, 
and the other fellow won't let the girl go. She 
wants to, but they all laugh at her, and she is 
bashful.” 

Itzig walked off. ‘I’ve got half a story,” he 
said to himself, “‘but it isn’t a good story, because 
it ends bad. I must make a good ending, and I 
must make it for the first edition.” 

He hurried back through the throng, passing 
all the officials till he reached the office of the 
examining board. ‘here were the commissioners 
reading the papers, talking to friends, or smok- 
ing in silence. They all looked up when Itzig 
entered, and he beckoned them to gather up 
around him. 

“Now shut the door, and shut it from the 
outside,” he said to the attendant. 

That was done, and what Itzig said to the 
commissioners he never told. Ina few minutes, 
however, the bell rang, the attendant went in, 
and the board had come to order. 

“Bring up Numbers 13, 67 and 103,” said the 
chairman. 

The attendant disappeared, and when he came 
back he had with him the peasant dandy, the 
girl, and the poor fellow who had lost her by 
seasickness. 

“What's your name?” asked the president of 
the girl. ‘The interpreter gave the question in 
Yiddish. 

“Anna Meyerowitch,” she said, swallowing a 
big lump. 

“How old are you?” 

“Eighteen.” 

“Who paid your passage?” 

She pointed to her bereaved lover. 
chairman turned to him. 

“And you, what’s your name?” 

“Benjamin Kladdisch.”” 

“What did you bring the girl here for?’ 

“To be my wife.” 

“Well, why don’t you marry her, then?” 

“This other man got her to love him.”’ 

“Did he? How do you know?” 

“He says so.”” 

“What does she say ?”” 

“Nothing.” 

“Well, that isn't the way we do in America. 
Why don’t you ask her?” 

“She has a tongue, let her speak.” 





irl, gently. 
nan who gets sick 
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The girl was about to speak, but the chairman 
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stopped her with, ‘No, wait." He turned to| 
the dandy, who was not laughing now. He’ 
looked as frightened as the others. 

“‘What’s your name?” 

“Pincus Schlimmerwitz.”’ 

“What do you want with this other man’s 
girl?” 

“Oh, I was just having a little fun.” 

The girl glanced up at him, then drew away. 

“Well, did you have your fun?” 

“Yes, sir.” He was growing bolder now. 

“Did it cost you much money ?” 

“Yea, air.” 

“How much have you got left?” 

“Five rubles.” 

“Any friends or relatives in this country?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, sir, five rubles are not enough money 
with which to land. You’ll have to go back to 
Rassia.” 

The dandy’s hands dropped limp beside him. 

“Flow much have you got?” asked the presi- 
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“One hun:lred rubles," answered Benjamin. 

“You didn’t spend much on the ship?” 

“No, sir. 1 was sick.” 

“You may land.” 

‘The girl was the next one to be questioned by 
the president. 

“How much have you?” 

“None, but Benjamin —’” 

“Yes, Benjamin has, but you love Pincus.” 

“No, no, I don’t!’ and the girl began to cry. 

“Well, you may go back with Pincus or stay 
with Benjamin. But if you stay with Benjamin, 
you must marry him now, and live ever after 
happily with him. Will you?” 

“Yes, sir.” And she and Benjamin fell into 
each other’s arms, the girl murmuring a plea for 
forgiveness. 

The rabbi was sent for, but Itzig could not 
wait. It was high time to be getting back for 
the first edition, and he and Pincus Schlimnmer- 
witz went out together, Itzig up Broadway, 
Pincus to the “return pen; Itzig with a good 





dent of Benjamin Kladdisch. 
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RISSY LOVEJOY, at twenty-one years, 
looked into the glass and said, in confi- 
dence, ‘‘There’s no use denying it, I’m a 


regular Amazon. Six feet—six feet tall! and | and it’s quite a walk to the pond, so the svoner 
black eyebrows, and—yes —” she looked at me 


upper lip and heaved a great sigh, “I shull be 
an old maid, and they'll call me 
Killjoy, I know they will.” A 
pang of rebellion against her lot 
went over her, because she had 
never been petted and taken care 
of like other girls. To be dressed 
in white, sent toa party, aud find 
mamina waiting up for you when 
you got home — 

Poor Prissy gave her big head 
a backward toss; then her expres- 
sion changed, and a tear fell, and 
she munmnured, “Oh well, if 
mamma had lived, it 
would have been dif- 
ferent.” 

From childhood up, 
Prissy had been noted 
for feats of strength, 
and being strikingly 
homely, but very 
proud as well as ambi- 
tious, she made the 
most of this question- 
able preéminence. 
She had entered on 
the responsibilities of 
life early, but was 
such a_ straightfor- 
ward, clear - headed 
girl that every one relied on her from the first. 
and as she shot up into womanhood, tall as a 
grenadier, broad-shouldered and masculine in 
appearance, she learned to conceal her feelings 
like a man, and be what she called sensible and 
practical. 

It was hard work, sometimes, but whenever 
she felt like crying or asking help, she consulted 
her pocket-mirror and decided not to be ridicu- 
Jous. “My dear, consider your size!’’ was her 
motto, adopted from “Alice in Wonderland.” 
She was a good two inches taller than papa, 
whose business was machinery and his recreation 
the pursuit of the abstract, and in all every-day 
matters she was already the undisputed head of 
the family. 

“Twenty-one—hooray !—so you are. Don't 
you wish you were really a man?" inquired 
John, unfeelingly, at the breakfast-table. 

“No, I don’t! I wish! were a little blue-eyed, 
pink-cheeked woman about four feet six," cried 
Prissy, impulsively. 

“Oh, my goodness! Priss wants to be a vine, 
and to twine around somebody. Papa, Prissy 





has changed her views; she declines the post of | 


oak, and wants something graceful and femi- 
nine.” 

“Post? What oak post? I don’t understand 
you,” said Mr. Lovejoy, rousing himself to 
attend, and swallowing his tea at a gulp. 

“Do be quiet, boys. It’s only John’s non- 
sense, papa. We're going out to Three Mile 
Pond to spend the day, and have a row and a 
picnic, and I must be getting things ready,” 
declared Prissy, with red cheeks. 

“Well, that’s a good idea. Enjoy yourselves 
all you can, children. Youth is brief,” said Mr. 


Lovejoy, consulting his watch ax if to see how ' from point to point in the shade of the shore. | 
“I must be going, too,” he | But a tumble and a shriek from Nan soon made bent her back, took a fresh grip of the oars, and 


much of it was left. 


story to tell, Pincus with a bad one. 


‘ fish-lines ready, while I boil the eggs and pack 
|the hamper, and give Dinah her orders. We 
i shall have to carry our things in Nan’s go-cart, 


we get started the better.” She bustled away 





with becoming imnportance, reflecting that John 
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was going to need a strong hand over him as he 
grew ap. . 

‘Three-Mile Pond was really a chain of ponds, 
with islands, inlets, fish, mud-holes, and a couple 
of old beats belonging to no one in particular. 
A pleasant pinegrove skirted the shore, and 
there the little party spread their shawls and 
unloaded their baskets, glad to find that they had 
the place to themselves. It was only ten o’clock, 
and the sheet of blue water, with its reflected 
Masses of tumbling cloud, spread enticingly near. 

“I want to beaduck. Please let mebe a little 
duck !”’ cried Nan, gathering up her skirts and 
| scuttling about like a distracted crab. 

“Come along, Will, and let's have a look at 
the boats. We can paddle around a bit, and 
| catch some fish for dinner, and afterward we’ll 
all go for lilies. What d’ye say, Priss?” 

“Why, John, I don’t think I quite like to have 
you boys start off alone.” 

“Oh, nonsense; as if any one could come to 
grief in that old tub! Besides, I can swim, and 
we both row first-rate. We sha’n’t be gone 
long,” wheedled John. 

“Well, be careful, then, and keep near the 
Shore. We don’t want any accidents.” 

Away went the boys in high spirits. Nan 
: received permission to be a “‘burefoot duck,” and 
| Prissy, having spread the cloth, began to collect 
wood for a fire, for to rest and build air-castles 
| Seemed to her a weakness inconsistent with her 
size and manly appearance. “If I can’t be taken 
care of, at least I can take care of other people,” 
she reflected, a trifle pensively, as she gathered 








| Pine-sticks and placed stones for a ‘‘camp chim- 
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and indulging, if the truth must be told, in a 
dangerously feminine train of sentiment. 

“If Aunt Fanny comes on from California this 
summer, as she wrote she was going to, I do 
hope she'll take a fancy to me and won’t think 
I’m dreadfully strong-minded. She’s my only 
relative, and I mean to be very fond of her. It 
would be such a comfort to talk things over with 
a nice motherly woman, and have her advise me 
about the boys, and let me lay my head down on 
her shoulder —” Prissy did not put this final 
possibility into words, but that was the idea. 

A factory whistle in the distance brought her 
back to the present with a round turn. “Why, 
where are the boys? That must be noon, and 
no sign of them yet, and I declare, it looks as if 
we were going to have a shower. Joohn! 
William! John!” She jumped up guiltily, 
lighted the fire, put on her apron and began to 
get out the lunch, but every moment her alarm 
grew, and with it the feeling that she was 
responsible. “What shall I do? I must do 
something!’ Setting the blinking Nan on her 
unsteady feet, Prissy peremptorily commanded 
a race along the edge of the shore. 

“Help! oh, help!” 

They had not gone far when the dreaded 
sound—dreaded, yet longed for, two voices in 
unison—came from the other side of the island. 

“Yes, boys, here I am!’ she called back, with 
all the strength of her vigorous lungs. 

“Prissy! Help!” 


Five minutes more of breathless running 
brought her in sight of the missing pair, whose 
faces, even at that distance, showed scared and 
white; John was standing up, beating the water 
with one oar, while the boat swung round and 
round as if on a pivot; William was on his 
knees, doing something—she could not tell what. 














THE BOAT SETTLED UNDER THEM.” 


The blood was singing in Prissy’s ears like a 
wind in the tree-tops, but her voice rang out 
imperiously: “What’s wrong ?”” 

“We're on a snag! We can’t get off! The 
boat’s sprung a leak!” These sentences came 
faintly over the lake. 

“Hold on and don’t be frightened. I’ll get a 
boat and come after you.” 

“Hurry up, then!” called William, and there 
was something so despairing, so sinister in his 
tone that it struck a chill to her heart. Ina 
flash she saw that the boat was settling; she 
saw John throw down his oar and begin bailing 
water, too, with his hat. He could swim a little 
—William not a stroke, and there was eel-grass 
off the island; two bathers were lost there last 
year. 

Prissy turned and began to run—not for her 
life, but for theirs. Long-limbed, long-winded 
and muscular, she ran like the wind. She was 
almost back at the camp when her horrified eye 
caught sight of Nan’s little straight-backed figure 
squatting close to the fire. Prissy’s brain worked 
as fast as her feet; she swerved toward her, 
untying her apron as she came, and pouncing 
down like a hawk on a chicken, lashed one of 
the strings around her waist and the other around 
a convenient tree, and was off again before the 
child had time to cry out. Head down, hair 
flying, she rushed on. 

At last, there was the buat—a heavy, old fiat- 
bottomed affair, so far up on the beach that it 
needed a man’s strength to shove off—but was 
not Prissy a man? Without a second’s delay 
she hurled herself into it, and once fairly launched 


ney’ of the most approved pattern, keeping an | it seemed to leap forward as if it felt an electric 
: eye meanwhile on her brothers, who were gliding | thrill from her arm. 


“Now for it!” thought our Amazon, as she 


added, with a start, and Prissy gave his coat a/a diversion, and by the time that young lady ; her lungs, already sorely taxed, labored like a 


hasty brush, Willian picked up his hat, and little | was dried, pacified and laid down for a nap, the  blacksmith’s bellows. 


She had forgotten Nan 


Nan tucked a lunch-basket into his hand, for he | boat and its occupants had disappeared from again, and did not so much as look up as she 


lunched at the shops. 
“Poor old dad, I don’t know what he'd do if 


in his pockets for three cold muffins and a the fire and put the potatoes to roast before | 
{seemed that she was in time. The boys were 


pickle. 
“Well, it's lucky I'm not, then,” said Prissy. 


view. 


shot by; she heard nothing but “Prissy! help!” 


“They're just around the bend, of course, or ; saw nothing but the scared boyish faces, and her 
you were a—a what-l'yecall-‘em?—a modest, behind the island. They can’t have gone far, | whole soul was concentrated in an inward prayer, 
timid violet,” observed John, finding places but I wish they'd kept in sight. Well, I’ll light | a sort of silent sob: ‘(God help me to be in time.” 


long.” 


When she turned the point of the island, it 


Half an hour slipped away while she sat | still in the boat, the boat was still on the snag— 
“Now, boys, change your clothes and get your | keeping the gnats off Nan with a pine-branch, | although not much above the water, for a seam 
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had been started, and the boys were exha = __ 
But at that very moment there was a fiash, 
followed by a crash, and a magical darkening of 
the sky, and the breeze, which had been hurrying 
her before it, rose suddenly and turned the ripple 
into white-capped waves, and the first great 
drops struck on the water like bullets. Then 
the heavens seemed to open above her head 
and the rain came down in blinding, drenching 
sheets. 

But she was almost there. The boys grasped 
each other as the boat settled under them. “Hang 
on to me!” she heard John shout. One more 
long stroke, another, and with a loud “Hooray!” 
just how she never knew, they tumbled head 
foremost in—and it was not till then that she 
realized that she was as weak as a string, and 
only a girl, after all! 

The brothers took her place, and brought them 
safely to land. “Why, Priss, dear old girl, 
can’t you walk? Can’t you even walk?” they 
exclaimed, curiously, as she stepped out, stag- 
gering, and then sat down abruptly, for the 
ground seemed to heave up intu billows, and the 
world to spin round. So each seized an elbow 
and helped her up, and marched her along 
between them, shedding rivers at every step, 
although the showers had slackened, and they 
were too much overcome to utter a word. 

Nan stopped roaring out of sheer amazement 
when they came in sight, and while John hurried 
off to the nearest neighbor’s after a wagon, 
William cut the apron-strings, quieted the victim, 
packed up the dishes, and wrung out the poor 
Amazon’s dress-skirt with awkward chivalrous- 
ness. 

“I can’t think why I feel so weak,” whispered 
Prissy, not a trace of the heroine left; and her 
own words that morning danced across her brain: 
“‘T wish I were a little 
woman, about four feet 
six.’ It’s lucky for 
them that I wasn’t, this 
time,” she said to her- 
self. 

But the crowning 
happiness of that event- 
ful day was waiting for 
her at home, where for 
two hours Aunt Fanny 
had been looking anx- 
iously out of the win- 
dow for the first glimpse 
of her nieces and 
nephews. 

“Dey wasn’t ‘spectin’ 
you, se shu o° dat,” 
declared Dinah; and 
the lady sighed comi 
cally, and supposed 
that her brother put 
her letter in his most 
sequestered pigeonhole 
and had not thought of 
it since. 

At last the holiday 
party was seen to 
approach, soaked, de- 
moralized, in a farm 
ywagon, with the go-cart tied on behind. Prissy 
was trying to keep herself erect. “Something 
wonderfully appealing in that motherless look,” 
thought Aunt Fanny, whose perceptions were 
as quick as her feelings were warm. 

And you girls who are used to being nursed 
and cosseted through all your little ailments, and 
surrounded with love and care, can hardly 
imagine what it is to an Amazon to lle in bed of 
& summer afternoon, aching in every joint, 
bruised and blistered from head to heel, but with 
a kind, kind hand holding yours, and a voice 
saying, “There, there, my poor little girl,” in 
your ear. 

—_—_<e»___ 


A Cuban Incident. 


MOST interesting incident in the Cuban 
campaign happened in connection with 
the unloading of cavalry horses and 

pack-mules from the various transports off 
Siboney. 

At first the horses, one by one, were coaxed, 
pushed or prodded from an open port inte 
the water, where a waiting boat picked up the 
floating halter, and started for shore with the 
plunging beast in tow. But this method was 
soon found to be too slow. 

‘The troops under General Shafter were waiting 
at Siboney to make an advance on Santiago: but 
before the movement could begin, the amy 
must have its horses and mules to drag artillery, 
commissary-wagons and ambulances over the 
muddy mountain trails, and to hurry ammunition 
and food to the hard-working men on the firing- 
line. 

This slow piloting of each animal to the shore 
was abandoned, and the horses were forced ovet- 
board and left to reach terra sirma as best they 
could. 

‘Then began a pathetic struggle to gain the 
beach. 

Some of the horses, from the first stroke 
of their churning hoofs, remained unterrified 
and clear-headed. These swam directly for the 
shore, and when they reached it, walked with 
matter-of-fact calm up the sandy slope. 

But a majority of the poor beasts lost their 
wits, and swam about in wide circles, lashing 
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the water into foam, with abject fear manifest 
in their wildly staring eyes. 

Everywhere horses’ heads dotted the bay. A 
few of the panic-stricken animals turned and 
swam out to sea, to certain death ; others floated 
in a bewildering circle, and every moment settled 
lower beneath the waves. 

At this crisis a trooper, upon whose arms 
blazed the yellow chevrons of a cavalry sergeant, 
ran to the water’s edge, squared his broad 
shoulders, clicked his heeis at “Attention!” and 
raising a bugle to his lips, sounded blast after 
blast across the rolling waters. 

If the sea had suddenly parted to allow these 
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half-drowned animals to walk ashore dry-shod, 
the effect could hardly have been more striking 
than that of these bugle notes. 

As the well-known call of “Stables!” reached 
the confused and frightened horses, they raised 
themselves from the water for an instant, then 
with ears erect and pointing toward the familiar 
call, they swam directly toward the welcome 
sound, 

Dizzy and sore of lip, this cavalry Gabriel sent 
his saving blasts over the water until the last 
horse had drawn his wearied length upon the 
beach, and was led trembling to the shade of 


| the palms. 





NN the summer and autumn of 1875 I was one 
] of a company who perilously located placer 
claims on French Creek in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota. Around our camp-fires were 
gathered a group of frontiersmen whose like 
could not have come together in a later decade. 
Many tales were told, humorous, exaggerated 
and truthful—the truth of the true ones easily 
felt, as when one listens to the narrative of a 
truthful child. 
It was at the tent of California Joe’s partners 
that I listened to that old pioneer’s sober narrative 


of a trapping expedition, in which he rescued } 


and fed two Crow children, who did him a good 
tarn in the end. 

“‘When I came back across the mountains from 
my first California trip,” Joe said, “I reached 
Fort Laramie so ragged and poverty-struck that 
I was ready for any enterprise which would 
turn me an honest dollar. Luckily Jim Bridger 
was at the fort, and he put me on my feet with a 
trapping outfit, pack-ponies and provision, with 
a year’s credit, and longer if I should need. 

“*Now, Joe,’ says Jim, ‘there’s plenty of 
room to scatter this season — smallpox among 
the Blackfeet and Crows, and good free ground 
in the Yellowstone country. If you’ve got the 
grit to live out by yourself. you’ll have something 
to lay by at next summer’s meet.’ 

“I thought I knew where to go, and three 
weeks later found me trailing my ponies down a 
branch of the Little Missouri. I began putting 
out traps ufter first frost, and took beaver nearly 
every day. As I saw no fresh sign of Indians, I 
was beginning to feel as happy asa man can in 
a lonesome country, when one morning, as I took 
an extra lap down-stream, I ran plump upon a 
Crow teepee and plenty of trouble. Inside that 
teepee, upon some old skins, I found a single 
Crow squaw in the last stages of smallpox, and 
two starving papooses, so weak and wan they 
were pitiful to look at. 

“I'd had smallpox, and so had no fear, but 
here was a responsibility 1 certainly hadn’t been 
yearning for. I had to take it up. There had 
been other lodges of Crows there, but the Indians 
had pulled up stakes, left a few scraps of meat 
with the woman and her children, and abandoned 
them—fleeing from the dreaded disease. 

“The young ones had had the fever, probably 
light, and they were now simply starving. One 
was a girl of nine or ten, and the other a boy a 
year or so younger. I made soups for the young 
ones, which they, id hardly eat at first, they 
‘were so nearly 

“In three days the woman died and I buried 
her. Then I moved the teepee to a clean spot 
and began lLousekeeping. There was nothing 
for it, uf vourse, but to take care of those little 
Crows until some of their kind could be found. 
They got well fast, once they began to eat. I 
fed ’em on beaver tails at first, and In a few days 
they could eat anything, and lots of it. 

“We talked in sign-language until I picked up 
some Crow words from them. They wouldn’t 
try to learn English. I learned after a time that 
the little girl’s name was Umentukken, which 
Means the mountain lamb, and so I called her 
lamb. The boy’s name was too much for my 
understanding, and I named him Jim, after 
Bridger. 

“After their shyness wore off, the girl proved 
to be spry and uncommonly intelligent for an 
Indian—a willing little kit to do what she could 
to help. ‘he boy was just a lazy, ordinary, 
small limb of a buck who ate so much at times 
that he reminded me of a pumpkin on two sticks. 
But how they did grow! 

“T actually got fond of them after a while. 
Lamb did all our cooking, and as winter came on 
she was handy in helping to tan skins and make 
moccasins, jerk meat and soon. Out of one of 
my woullen blankets we made jackets for her 
and Jim, and belted them around the waist to 
keep em warm. We dressed extra buffalo-hides 
for teepee cover and beds, and so I was saved the 
building of a shack. When snow came, we were 
living quite homelike, in peace and plenty. 

“Our winter camp was on a little creek near 
the river, at the edge of high breaks of the Bad 
Lands, with dry cottonwood close at hand, 
Lamb and Jim would get wood, bring the ponies 
in at night, and fasten them in a brush corral 
Which gave them shelter from the winds. 





Even : 
Jim was faithful to the animals, for, like all 


Indian lads, he loved a horse. I looked forward 
to breaking up this life with real regret, for it 
seemed I had a sort of home, with a family to 
look after, and I was doing well with the beaver. 
The only plan I could make for my little Crows 
was to carry them back to Laramie and send 
them off with the first expedition into the Crow 
country. 

“As matters turned out, though, I wasn’t to 
dispose of their future—they settled it for 
themselves, in most Indian fashion. When 
spring thaws came and 
the ice ran out, and the 
geese and ducks began 
to honk and quack, and 
the air got a growing 
feel in It, there came a 
change in my papooses. 
They went wild. Lamb 
quit housekeeping, and 
she and Jim climbed 
the bluffs, watched and 
rambled like good-for- 
nothing goats. 

“After a week or 
more of this kind of 
thing, the truth dawned 
on me, The young 
Crows were expecting 
sume of their people to 
come down upon the 
river to fish and hunt 
the game which would 
gather on the first new 
grass of the bottoms. 
They wanted to return 
to their f@ks, and they 
knew that when the 
Crows should discover 
me and my ponies and 
beaver-skins, my scalp 
would quickly adorn 
one of their teepees. 

“So I took thought 
to myself, and one day, 
while my birds were 
among the hills, I 
packed my peltries on 
ponies and cached them 
ina dry crevasse among 
some rocks five or six 
miles up the river. 

“Ina few days spring 
‘was upon me, and the 
new grass was booming 
on the river-flats. I 
pulled up my traps and 
began to get ready for 
a Move, as soon as my ponies should pick upa 
little. Then, one fine morning, as I sat at 
the teepee mending some moccasins, my young 
Crows came flying down from the bluffs in 
savage excitement. The boy ran past me and 
toward the ponies, which were feeding on the 
edge of the river-flats. amb burst into the 
teepee and scattered my smudging fire, kicking 
the embers out upon the grass, and working like 
a little fury. 

“*Santees !’ she said, between her fierce little 
gasps. ‘Santees!’ And sol understood that 
the Sioux were coming—a spring swarm—down 
upon the river. 

“*Pony quick, pony quick, go—go—go!’ said 
Lamb, in her Crow tongue, and I waited for no 
further warning. While the boy was running in 
the ponies I gathered bridle, head ropes, lariats 
and gun. There was no time to pack anything 
else. 

“I had four ponies, and in less than a minute 
we had mounted three of them, and leading one, 
dashed out up the river-bottom. As we came 


out on the flats I looked behind, and sure enough, | 


there was a string of pony-riders stretching as 
far as I could see away over the bluffs, and the 
nearest not a half-mile distant. 

“We should have gone up the creek, according 
to my notion, and I yelled to Lamb, who w:3 a 
little in the lead, to turn her pony about. But 
the little Crow pointed to the beetling hills and 
shook her head. She and Jim now forged ahead 
of me, holding to their ponies’ manes with one 
hand, and plying the short ends of their lariats 
with the other. 7 

“I looked back again, and saw that a lot of the 
Sioux had seen us and were flogging their ponies 








into a gallop. I rode my strongest and swiftest 
horse, but Lamb and Jim were light weights, 
and kept their lead. Knowing that the instinct 
of Indians, big or little, is like that of wild 
animals in getting away from danger, I followed 
the little Crows. 

“In less than a minute, though, I believed that 
I had made the mistake of my life, for right in 
front of us, at separate points, two more big 
squads of Sioux were coming over the edges of 
the bluffs. 

“Again I yelled to Lamb, who was leading, to 
tide toward the river, thinking to try for arun 
into the country beyond, but neither she nor Jim 
paid any attention. That they saw the Indians 
in front I could not doubt, yet there they were, 
bending low upon their ponies’ necks, whipping 
furiously, and riding straight at the crowds now 
coming down the hills. 

“It seemed a crazy thing to do, but I followed 
the Crow papooses. I didn’t believe, though, 
there was a ghost of a chance for us any way we 
might run. My ponies were none of the best, 
were unseasoned for riding, and just off the 
new grass, and I knew the Sioux mounts would 
be the pick of their big herds. 

“On we went, right into the teeth of them. 
We passed a yelling mob coming down from 
above us not a quarter of a mile away, and there 
was another scattered party whooping off the 
hills in our front. The bluffs were fearfully 
steep for their advance, else 
we should have been sur- 
rounded almost instantly. 

“Weturned a sharp spur, 


Me he 


‘OUR POSITION WAS ONE OF FRIGHTFUL DANGER AGAIN." 


and then my papooses showed their hand. They 
shot into the mouth of a cafion like rabbits bob- 
bing in at a burrow. It was cover they sought 
in their wild instinct,—cover known to them by 
their ramblings,—a death-trap, as I believed, and 
yet I went in upon their heels. 

“It was a regular Bad Lands cafion we had 
entered—a huge ditch, with dry, rough bottom, 
grown here and there with chaparral, and with 
fringes of stunted pines overhead. We had no 
more than fairly launched into it when a tumult 
of yelling came down to us from Sioux who had 
turned upon the bluffs to head us off. As we 
lunged ahead I looked to see the Indians swarm 
out of every guich and draw. 

“Up and down we scrambled, jumping over 
big boulde:s, sliding on all fours into ditches, 
torn and Jfuffeted by bushes. Lamb kept the 
lead, the poy following as the cottontail follows 
its mother. 

“Fairly over our heads the Sioux yells could 
be heard, but they seemed to grow no nearer, and 
I had no time to look for Indians. Svon we 
dodged into a side cafion, then into another and 
another, rock-bottomed now—a trackless trail, 
part of the time, at least. But we were going 
steadily up, up, winding out upon the hills right 
into the midst of the Sioux, as it seemed to me. 
In places the ascent was so narrow and crooked 
I had to jump from my pony to save my legs or 
to let him over a steep pitch. I had a mighty 
scramble to keep up with those scudding Crow 
babies. Presently we came out upon a sunken 
hog-back among low pines. We hugged this 
fringe of trees. lying flat upon our ponies in going 
over the slope, and then we halted under cover. 

“The young Crows lay quiet, listening intently. 
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I did as they did. The Sioux were chasing about 
the hills and among the cafions like packs of 
coyotes, noisy as they always are in crowds, or 
when they think they have their game corralled. 
Their whoops came from half a dozen directions. 
We were pretty much surrounded, in fact, and it 
did not seem to me my chance of life was worth 
@ copper. 

“We listened but a few seconds. There were 
but two descending draws in our front. Lamb 
chose the one on our right, clucked to her pony, 
and a moment later we were scrambling down 
a steep washout toward the river. Again we 
scampered at breakneck speed, and before I had 
time to think, we had come out of the hills, and 
our animals were wading at the bottom of a run, 
like a big ditch, which drained across the river 
valley. 

“I knew this ran when we came to the water. 
We were not a mile from our own teepee, or 
from where it should have been if the Sioux 
hadn’t found it. This big ditch, dry except after 
thaws or rains, was crooked as a ram’s horn, 
and bush-grown along the bottom. Nothing 
could be seen at its bottom from any point of 
the compass, from anywhere except the banks 
overhead. We travelled in its channel not faster 
than a stiff walk, so as not to splash water on 
the dry earth. 

“At an old buffalo-crossing, half-way to the 
river, which wasn’t more than a quarter-mile 
from the bluffs, a party 
of Sioux had already 
crossed the run—their 
trail not five minutes 
old. But the Crow 
papooses paid no heed 
to it; they hugged their 
ponies’ necks and jog- 
ged ahead, intent only 
upon following their 
line of flight. 

“Two or three min- 
utes later we were 
wading in the river, 
sticking tight to the 
bank and going toward 
our own camp. We 
could only make two 
or three short turns, 
for the bank got low, 
and we halted, probably twenty 
rods from the mouth of the run, under 
a drooping fringe of willows. 

“For several minutes we lay on our 
ponies’ necks and listened. The 
Sioux whoops were heard now and 
then, but more faintly, and still among 
the hills, All this time those little 
Crows had acted exactly as if they 
were alone, taking no account what- 
ever of me. I was glad enough I’d 
followed them, though, and I began 
to think they had got me well out of a 
serape. 

“Then suddenly the two slipped 
from their ponies into the shallow 
water, hastily made loops of their 
lariat ends, and pulling their animals’ 
heads down, muzzled their nozzles. I 
had heard nothing more than I’d been 
hearing, but I knew the papooses had 
caught alarming sounds, so I circled 
my ponies’ noses as quickly as possi- 
ble. 

“Presently I heard muffied, jogging 
hoof-beats, and voices calling back 
and forth, and I knew that the rear 
procession of a big hunting party, 
with women and children, was 
coming up the valley. 

“Our position was one of frightful 
danger again. The snort of a pony, or the 
coming of a Sioux boy or girl to the river-bank, 
would have betrayed us. 

“The voices of young Sioux and the angry 
screams of old women as they belabored some 
lazy ‘or used-up pony now came to our ears 
distinctly. We scarcely breathed. Luckily there 
were no flies to cause our ponies to stamp and 
splash. 

“¢4 half-hour and more passed before the sounds 
of marching Sioux grew faint and finally ceased. 
Still Lamb and Jim stood, holding fast to their 
muzzle ropes, and remaining as motionless as 
two willow stumps. 

“It seemed an age before they ceased that tense 
silence and climbed upon their ponies, looking to 
me at last for direction. Then I knew that we 
had escaped as the rabbits escape. 

“The squads of Sioux hunting for us had 
certainly mixed trails, but we had no teepee to 
go to, and that locality was full of danger, and 
would be for weeks to come, 

“So we forded the river and followed a creek 
valley into the Western foot-hills. We travelled 
until nearly night, and then I shot a deer and 
made camp. 

“The next morning my two little Crows had 
flown for good. They had stolen away while I 
slept, taking some meat and two of the ponies, 
I didn’t begrudge them the animals, but I knew 
then they had been plotting to do that very thing 
for a long time. I haven’t a doubt they reached 
the Crow villages on the Yellowstone, although 
I never saw them again. 

“] waited until the coast was clear of Sioux, 
and then returned to my cache, and managed 
finally to get to Laramie with my beaver.” 
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spoken prayer, but he suggested that they bow 
their heads there in silent thanksyiving to the 
common Protector of them all. One is forcibly 
reminded of another shipwreck, nearly nineteen 
hundred years ayo, when a Hebrew of the 
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most nutritious food. It leaves the prisoner | all civilized governments to its shores a’ 

valert and invigorated. The former was the| them with generous hospitality. Should either 
method of vindictiveness, and sowed the seeds of | of our political parties put into its platform such 
hatred. The present is apparently the essence | gross conditions as have been practised by the 
1 of Kindness, yet by the very operation of physi-) Boers in their relations to foreigners, the policy 
ological Jaws,—which are God’s laws,—it is would be indignantly condemned, and the defeat 
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Current Topics. 


The Right Honorable James Bryce, 
M. P., statesman and scholar, who earned the 
gratitude of intelligent Americans by his masterly 
work, “The American Commonwealth,” con- 
tributes to this issue of The Companion an 
article entitled, “Some Suggestions on Reading,” 
of eminent good sense and practical value. In- 
teresting to every one who would use books 
intelligently, it should be read with especial | 
care by thoughtful young people, ambitious for 
self-improvement. pas ! 





“I am not such a vain fool as to think 
@ general has more brains than his neizhbor 
because his head is under the dreadful plume 
they have stuck in his hat.””. Thus wrote Charles 
Napier, fifty years ago. Thus, in every action, 
says the United States admiral of to-day. 





“Electricity as we know it" is just a 
hundred years old. In 17%, the Italian scientist 
Volta gave detinite form to the method of 
producing the current; and it is from his name 
that we have the term “‘volt-meter” to describe 
the instrument which measures the force of the 
current, and “volt” as the unit of that measure- 
ment. We know several persons who would like | 
to wait around and see what developments along ' 
this line may be reached by the end of another « 
century. 





L. Kayatayama, the imperial architect 
of Japan, has recently placed an order in 
Pittsburg for three thousand tons of structural 
iron to be used in building a palace for the crown 
prince at Tokyo. Although covering a large area, 
this building will be only three stories in height, 
and will be constructed with particular reference 
to withstanding earthquakes. ‘This architect has 
been here for some time, studying our building 
methods, and especially their adaptation to 
Japan's needs. 


The recent presentation of a jewelled 
sword to Admiral Dewey by the people of the 
United States through their President, and the ! 
degradation from the army, the same week, of 
& prominent officer convicted of appropriating 
government money, mark opposite possibilities 
in any profession. “1 have had nearly all the 





chiefs of Scinde in this room,” Napier once wrote \ from Congress, the last is the most urgent. | dollars apiece for a nomination, and see no great asks, ‘To what re 


the Ruler of the seas. 


' these inordinately large families. 


| Congress, will probably be pressed. 


Hebrews, one Paul by name, gathered the Gentile 


soldiers and sailors about him to give thanks to, potent for reformation! 


——__<+o»—___ 


A census “ family "’ means the number of 
people who are fed from the same pantry. A 
hotel, a buarding-school or a prison is a family 
in the eye of the census. l)omestic servants are 
always counted as a part of the household with 
which they are living. This use of the term 
makes the average size of the family in a town 
which happens to have a great institution 
unusually large, but in the long run it works out 
about even, since actual families must be reduced 


in nuinber by so much to supply the members of 


THE HAPPY LIFE. 


Give me, kind Heaven, a private station, 
A mind serene for contemplation, 
John Gay. 








A Peril to Justice. 


FREVIOUS to 1820 judges were elected by 
| the people in Georgia only. At the present 

time, in tive states the higher judges are 
chosen by the legislature; in seven they are 
{appointed by the governor, with the advice and 
Ss Sg | consent of his council or the senate; and in 
| thirty-three they are selected by popular vote. 
SOURCE OF SKILL. 


Ah, how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love's command! 


Longfellow. 


judiciary to all the perils and evils of party 
politics. 

When the salaries or fees of judges are large, 
many men seek nominations to judyeships; and 
in order to attain their ends, always some of 
these are willing to cuntribute liberally to the 
' campaign fund of the party from which they seek 
| nomination. 

That which, from the candidate’s point of view, 
| is a contribution, from the political “boss's” point 
the Republicans, who are in the majority, have | of view is an assessment, or a consideration for a 
agreed upon Representative Henderson of Iowa | service about to be rendered. In a word, the 
for that office, the election will not cause much | candidate pays a price to the party “machine” 
delay, although some time will be required for| for his nomination. ‘The price is determined 
the appointinent of committees. partly by the income of the office sought, partly 

Some action is expected upon the currency. by the exigency of the “machine,” and partly by 
The question of trusts is likely to be debated, ' the subserviency and probable future usefulness 
quite as much with reference to next year’s : of the candidate to the “boss.” 
campaign as to any legislative results. A new! Lest this may seem an exaggeration, we may 
attempt may be made at army reorganization; | cite the startling fact that in one state eleven 
and the shipping subsidy bill, which was} men, all of whom were supreme court justices, 
favorably reported to both houses of the last © recently confessed that they had paid an aggregate 
| of sixty-three thousand dollars for the privilege 

But the most important problems awaiting the | of administering justice to their fellow-men. 
action of Congress are those which have to do' ‘This may be—we earnestly hope that it is— 
with the new dependencies of the United States. | exceptional; but that there should be one such 
Shall the Territory of Hawaii be created according case is ominous and alarming. When justice 
to the scheme reported by the commission? What | begins to be bought and sold, the foundations of 
shall be done in Cuba to accomplish the transition law and liberty begin to dissolve. 
from military to civil administration, and to help | Amidst the stress and conflict of party 
the peuple toward self-government? What form , politics, the chief safeguard of our liberties is 
of government shall be provided for Porto Rico? | an uncorrupted and incorruptible judiciary. 
And what shall be done with the Philippines? | When candidates for judgeships are willing to 

Of all these questions which demand an answer | pay from fifteen hundred dollars to ten thousand 


——__+e»—____ 


The Work of Congress. 


HE opening of the Fifty-sixth Congress on 
December 4th is awaited with unusual 
interest. The House of Representatives 
will elect a Speaker to succeed Mr. Reed. As 








| of the party assured at the polls. The treatment 
of immigrants by our people is a practial 
condemnation of the short-sighted policy —both 
domestic and international — of the ‘Transvaal 
government. : 

England in her statesmanship is zealous for her 
own interests. It is a dominant quality ; a quality 
at which, however, other nations cannot consis. 
tently throw stones. But whatever may have been 
the ulterior motives of her colonial secretary in 
his insistent demands upon the ‘Transvaal, in 
supporting him in this unhappy struggle, England 
represents the rights of the individual under 
international law, and exemplifies the duty of 
every nation to protect, always and everywhere, 
the lawful interests of its subjects. 
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The popular election of judges subjects our: 


Simply Mr. Spencer. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's emergence from the 
; habitual and all but enforced retirement of his 
jold age—he is nearly eighty—to protest against 
: war in South Africa, recalls the interesting fact 
that, despite all. his high achievements in 
philosophy and literature, he is still simply Mr. 
| Spencer, with no honorary titles or academic 
! degrees. In that respect he stands alone. Dar- 
win, Carlyle and Ruskin accepted doctorates; 
Tennyson became a peer; Max Miller has been 
knighted; and the late Baron Bunsen had so 
| many orders and degrees that he did not know 
. What to do with them. Of course it is through 
his own volition that Mr. Spencer remains un- 
adorned. ‘The highest honors have been offered 
to him, by universities and by sovereigns, ouly 
to be declined. His reason is the generous one 
that for men who have accomplished something 
| to accept titles gives them an artificial and undue 
advantage over others who, although perhaps 
| just as worthy, have not secured such distinction. 
| dt is simply by his works, not by men’s praises 
| of him, that he wishes to be known. 
| 








° 





This Eskimo. 


A young married man in the West recently 
wrote to his kindred in the East: “We have had 
a glorious revival of religion. Mary aud I have 
| both been. hopefully converted. Father has got 
‘very old and helpless, so we have sent him to 

the county-house.” Bishop Potter pertinently 
gion was this filial scion con- 








from India, “laying their gold-scabbarded swords Beyond holding the territory which has been | impropriety in so doing, thoughtfg™ persons | verted? Certainly it could not have been to that 


at my feet, which, if taken, would make a rich | 
armory. Certainly I could have got thirty | 
thousand pounds here, but my hands do not yet | 
want washing.” France may have different 
ideals; but it is such officers as Napier and 


Dewey that England and the United states ‘Mining of the civil and political rights of their | unceasing vigilance and to determined effort to put over his door. 


ceded to the United States, and maintaining the | inevitably infer that the judgments of such 
national authority therein, the President has no | officials will not be invariably according to law 
power. Under the Constitution, and under the | and right. - 

special provisions of the treaty with Spain, the' ‘The results of recent investigations sound a 
final disposition of these islands and the deter- | Joud warning to all citizens, calling them to 





| which is commonly called Christian, and which 
' lately moved a native Alaskan to show his colors. 
| Moving to a distant settlement where there 

was no Protestant church, this Eskimo paddled 
| seventy-five miles in a canoe to get a sign painted 


It read: “Who is a 


| inhabitants rest with Congress. The issues are} to guard the purity of judicial administration ) Christian? So am 1.” The act has cost him 
, 80 involved and momentous as to call for the’ throughout its entire extent, from the police | much Russian trade: but the reach of the soul 
Piet Joubert, commander-in-chief of | highest order of constructive statesmanship in| court to the supreme bench. is always higher than the clutch of the hand. 
the Boer forces, is sixty-eight years old, and in, the enactment of laws that will be consistent’ 
the Transvaal’s history he has borne a part) with the declarations of our goveriment, that 


delight to honor. 


~<or ——- +e —___ 


scarcely less conspicuous than that of President 

Kruger himself. He has long been the military 

head of the nation,—its inost noted fighter and 

tactician,—and his career in the field has been 

distinguished by many successes. While com- 

mander-in-chief, as has been stated, he is still 

subordinate to the Volksraad and the president. | 
When the Jameson raiders were rushing upon | 
Pretoria, Joubert proposed to advance against | 
them with artillery. “Oh no, Piet,’ said Vom | 
Paul. “Don’t you think that two hundred of ; 
our farmers with their rities can stop two thou- 

sand ruineks (red necks)?”” The outcome justi- 

fied his confidence in the “farmers.” 

‘When science uses technical speech 
the uninitiated listen respectfully, but are con- 
scious of an aching void in their apprehension. | 
An everyslay comparison, however, brings fact | 
and speculation within reach of the average man. 
Fossil remains described in plain) English can | 
be seen with the mind's eye. A) dinosaur, for ; 
example, could be pictured in scientific terms aud | 
but little more than a vague sense of vastness | 
would be the unlearned hearer’s portion. But | 
when a scientist says of a monster discovered by | 
him, that a round steak taken from the ham of 
the animal would have been at least twelve feet | 
in diameter, or more than thirty-tive feet in cir-; 
cumference, the ordinary meat-eating individual 
has a definite and suggestive fact ready for use. | 
Speculation as to the number of waiters and the | 
size of the tip, in case prehistoric man had ordered | 
such a steak, is inevitable if not important. j 

a 1 

Before the passengers of the stranded | 
steamer ‘'Paris’’ separated, last spring, they | 
presented to the officers and crew resolutions of | 
thanks for the wonderful discipline, courage and 
unfailing helpfulness they hud shown, After 
this had been voted, Baron Oppenheim, one of , 
the wealthiest lews of Europe, rose to his feet. | 
The resolutions, he observed, included — the | 
vaptain, the under-olticers, the stewards, cooks | 
and crew; but of the one to whom each directly | 
owed his safety—of God—he had heard no 
mention, They were folk of many beliefs. | 
gathered there. He would not even call for aj 




















it seeks in the present contlict the welfare of 
the populations concerned, and not permanent 
political domination or territorial conquest. 


The Transvaal War. 


HIE outbreak of actual hostilities in the 
T ‘Transvaal fixes general attention on the 
questions at issue. 
The grievances of the ‘“Outlanders” are the 
cause of the rupture of friendly relations, ‘The 
most prominent, briefly stated, are these: 


—— -~e 


Modern Prison Methods. 


HE Massachusetts Reformatory at Concord 
is illustrating the theory that to reform and First 

to educate is a much nobler mission for a! yy ber the Boers three to one, and although 
penal institution than merely to punish. The/| they pay ninety per cent. of the taxes, only about 
methods by which this result is sought are| two per cent. of them have secured the right to 
sometimes amusing in their logical simplicity areca as 

ae econd, 
and effectiveness. : | and halfsubdued sa 
Each inmate has some suitable occupation | not allowed to carry 


at which * cust work regularly. One of the! Third. They must patronize the monopolies 
ted by the Boers, although these monopolies: 








Although the Outlanders, or foreigners, 











Although surrounded by armed Boer: 
3, the Outlanders are 















prisoner- * tried to precipitate a revolution | tt I CeSORNILAnt pn for Heceasiry ATtiEl 

g ‘i a refusing vork, | Charge exorbita y necessary articles, 
by tt is tools and refusing to work.) “yyyrth, They are maltreated by the police, 
The ook him to a large room, | and forced to try their clains before partial 
the wi. Ds, Ye “ch was of glass, so that, courts, in which the English language is for- 
all day ‘ ent was bright with : bidden, 





sunlight. . & comfortable bed,| ‘The Transvaal's defence is that these are 
and providew >and stimulating purely domestic affairs, in which, by the conven- 
diet. | tions of 1881 and 1834, Great Britain pledyed 


devices, the herself not to interfere. 
and then| ‘Technically thisis true. But England answers 
met his | that by the same conventions the Boers agreed 
that that the Transvaal should be forever open to all 
at, | white immigrants, and that these inmigrants 
should be well treated. She asserts that no 
ivilized nation can allow its citizens to be robbed 
1 foreign government, and bases her claim to 
ovence not upon treaties or conventions, but. 
natural right of nations to protect their 


Being left so ay - 
prisoner ate heartil, ©. 
lay down to sleep. b. . 
first discomfort. The. : 
sleep was impossible. Hev 
paced the room, and was re. wood 
night caine. 

The next day he was even mor c 
hinted to the keeper that he might cv 
return to work. But the keeper discon, 5s 








idea. “Oh, no, John,” he said, “I think ye , 
rest. Besides, the other boys do better wit. + ‘ar feeling in) America is very 
you. They seem more contented.” -President) Harrison expressed 





ie ah ‘a he said of the ‘Transvaal 
See os vathies go out to the small 


Here was a cruel blow to the prisoner's 
contidence. When the keeper called the third 





day the hint of work became a plea for anything boy « ashing him, even though 
which would take him away from the light and, the 9. + ‘erves the spanking." 
give him exercise; and on the fourth day the [t is uw. however, that) the 
plea was so urgent and his promises so eloquent | grievances ' re real, and that 
that he owed to return to his tasks, notwithstane + haracter of the 

The old method of solitary confinement meant Boers, the go “Vransvaal is 
a dark cell and a diet of bread and water. It) narrow, exacting, , slings with 
left the prisoner dulled and debilitated. The foreigners. 


new method lets in the light and furnishes the; The United States vets of 





American Restlessness. 


‘The restless energy of the American people is 
| amusingly illustrated by ‘lan Maclaren.” A 
thin, alert man had immediately followed his 
card into Doctor Watson’s study, and forestalling 
, its reading, exclaimed : 

My name is Elijah K. Higgins, and I am a 
| busy 0 You are also Dusy and have no tine 
to fool away. Four days is all I can give to the, 
United Kingdom, and I wished te shake hands 
with you. Good-by, 1 am off to Drunn~hty. 






|! Germany has recently celebrated the hundred 

‘and fiftieth auniversary of the birth of her 
greatest writer, Goethe, whose most famous 
dictum deserves a fuller appreciation in the 
United States. “Ohne Hast, ohne Rast,” has 
been heeded but in part. “Without haste” takes 
precedence over “without rest.’’ 


| A Humble Champion. 


It was one of those composite street crowds 
which gather so suddenly and grow so fast. 
Something had arrested a human log in the swift 
rrent of the luncheon hour, and that had 
stayed the progress of the next behind. Another 
and another had backed up against these two, 
and so the jam had formed. 

Not one in ten of those present could have told 
whether the cause of the excitement wax a dead 
rat or a dying man; but every one was pushing 
toward the centre and craning his neck to see 
over the head of the man next in front of him. 

From the heart of the crowd came sounds of 
some one erying, and a coarse, heavy voice 
aimlessly cursing. The voice proved to belong 
to a Dig, slouchy-looking man with a shifty eye 
and a dirty Waistcoat. He bad a small Italian 
bootbla by the arm. and was alternately sbaking 
and cursing him. The boy was sobbing and 
struggling to get away, at the same time erying, 
“You gimme my nickel! You gimme my niekel!”: 

wHere! here! What's all this?) What are you 
doing to that boy?” asked a pompous little man 
who looked as if he might be the president of 
some village improvement society. 

“None o yer business what Um doin’ to him!" 
the bully growled. 

“He did't pay for his shine! He won't gimme 
my nickel!” cried the boy, reassured by the 
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eG...up amber of the bystanders and the sym- 
pathy in their faces. 

Cries of “Shame! Shame!" arose from the 
crowd—principally from those on the outskirts, 
“Let the boy alone!” “Take some one of your 
size!” “Go get acop, somebody!” One or two 
of the bolder spirits edged a little nearer, but the 
bully turned on them so threatemmngly that each 
in turn fell back precipitately. They were mostly 
of that class who hate cruelty but hesitate to 
interfere through dread of sojling their clothes or 
making themselves conspicuous. 

The bully turned to the bootblack again, and 
with a growl of “Take that, you lyin’ little Dago!” 
struck bim full in the face. 

‘There were groans and hisses and further angry 
cries from the bystanders, but the size of the 
brute in the centre seemed to quell any desire for 
personal intervention. 

The bully had clenched his fist to strike again, 
when the crowd behind him parted as the Red Sea 
opened for the children of Israel. Men fell against 
each other to right and to left, and a six-foot negro 
in overalls—a porter, evidently, from some neigh- 
boring store—came to the front. A great black | 
arm shot out, grabbed the tyrant by the collar 
and jerked him over so suddenly that the back of 
his head banged the sidewalk before he knew 
what had happened. 

By the time he got to his feet again the negro 
had him by the throat. ‘Don’t you strike me, 
boy, ’less yo’ ready to die!” he said; and then, to 
the crowd: “Go get acop. I gwine take keer dis 
gen’man.” 

When the policeman finally appeared, with a 
great show of authority, and the burly porter 
relinquished his prisoner with a smile that showed 
all his white teeth, the crowd gave voice to a 
shout that was not tempered by any “color line,” 
or modified by thoughts of any “race problem.” 





—_<e»—_—__ 


MEDIEVAL MORALITY. 


Joinville, historian and statesman of the Thir- 
teenth Century, in an anecdote of Saint Louis, 
crusader, soldier, and best and greatest, perhaps, 
of French kings, not only reveals the perfect 
frankness of Louis's character, but shows at the 
same time that social morality is not a modern 
notion but a matter of evolution, 

At one time while the king was staying at | 
Hyéres to procure horses to go to France, the | 
Abbot of Cluny, afterward Bishop of Olive, made 
him a present of two fine palfreys, one for himself | 
and one for the queen, Margaret of Provence. 
When he had given him this present he said to 
the king: 

“Sire, I will come to-morrow to speak to you 
about my own affairs.” 

On the following day the abbot came back; the 
king listened to him attentively, and at great 
length. When the abbot had gone, a close friend | 
and adviser of the king went to him and said: | 

“I beg leave to ask whether you listened more 
kindly to the Abbot of Cluny because he gave you 
the two palfreys yesterday?” 

The king thought for a long time, and then said: 
“Yes, truly.” 

“Sire,” said the king’s friend, “do you know 
why I ask this?” 

“Why?” said the king. 

“Sire, it is because I would counsel you when 
you return to France, that you forbid all your | 
sworn councillors to accept anything from those 
who have business with you, for you may be sure 
that if they get anything they will listen more | 
willingly and attentively to those who give them 
presents, as you have done with the Abbot of | 
Cluny.” 

Them Louis called all his councillors and told | 
them avhat his friend had said, and they were 
candid enough to admit that it was good advice. 


——_ ~ee 


A CHATTERBOX. 


A writer who gives a sketch of Sefor Castelar, 
the Spanish Republican leader, in the Chicago 
Tribune, says that he was quite accustomed to 
monopolize the conversation wherever he went, | 
and people were generally glad to have him do 
80, as he was eloquent and witty. 

On one occasion, at a dinner part ‘astelar was 
holding forth in his accustomed manner. Among 
the guests was Monsieur Delpech, a French cabi- 
net minister, also a southerner like Castelar, and 
accustomed to hearing the sound of his own voice; 
but about an hour had gone by without his having 
had a chance to hear it, so continuous had been 
the flow of Castelar's eloquence. 

At last the Spanish statesman stopped to cleanse 
his lips. Quick as lightning Monsieur Delpech 
seized the opportunity, for which he had been 
waiting, to place his little remark. 

Castelar, with his face still bent over the finger- 
bowl, stared at the Frenchman with undisguised 
astonishment, as if surprised to hear any voice but | 
his own. Just before the people rose from the 
table, he turned to his next neighbor and asked: 

“That Monsieur Delpech—is he a lawyer?” 

“No,” the other replied. “Why do you ask?” 

“Because he is such a terrible chatterbox,” 
said Castelar. 

—__~e+—___ 








FATHER AND SON. 


The London Chronicle credits a happy reversal 
of words to Mr. Edward Bulwer Lytton Dickens, 
Who is the son of Charles Dickens, and has been 
Teceutly appointed a rabbit-inspector by the | 
Governor of New South Wales. 

When Mr. Dickens was in the Sydney parlia- 
ment, he represented Wilcannia, a constituency 
out on the Darling River. There were two seats, 
and Dickens's colleague was Mr. Willis, who had 
been a bushwhacker about the Darling country, 
and was widely known and popula 
a Willis was, to use a colonialism, a “great | 
Jawster,” and on one occasion when the two 
candidates were togeth siting the various 
townships in the Wileannia constituency to give | 
an account of their stewardship Willis went in 
first. He spoke for two hours, leaving Dickens 














| the man was a Jew t 
at liberty to heap ridicule upon him, and to play | 
| practical 





THE YOUTH'S 


little time to have bis say. During his colleague’s 
speech Dickens turned to a friend on the 
platform and remarked: 

“My fatber made a saying, ‘Barkis is willing,’ 
and I can’t help making another—Willis is 
barking!” 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 
Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The Youth's Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 

The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and Surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 


On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. These also have the 
embossed border. 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- 
ments. 

The Calendar is published exclusively by | 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot | 
be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 
all new subscribers for 1900, and to all old | 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for 1900. 








FORBEARANCE. 


It is sometimes asserted that on the heedless 
character of boyhood gentleness and patience are 
wasted virtues. There was one boy at least who 


found that the meekness and gentleness of an 
instructor made a lasting impression upon him. 
The story, reproduced in the Sunday Magazine, 
was originally told by Prince Kropotkin, the well- 
known Russian exile. 













When the prince was 


he was taught 
writing by a German Jew, 


Heung. 
bert by name. Because 
thought themselves 


boys 


jokes. Ebert bore it all patiently, not 
wishing to make a formal complaint. To ‘help | 
keep their unmanageable spirits within bounds he 
made au agreement with them that there should 
be only one frolic a lesson, but the agreement was 
not always kept by the bo: > | 
One day it seemed that even the gentleness of 
this patiet man must give way. In a fit of wild 
fun a boy, filled the blackboard sponge with ink 
and chalk, and Angin y it straight at the master, | 
shouted, “Get it, Ebert!” 
The sponge hit the master full in the face, ni 










fell on his white shirt-sleeves, covering him with 

ink. Naturally the boys expected to be at once 

reported, but in gentle tones the master said, 

“Gentlemen, that is one frolic—no more to-day.” 

Then in a low tone, speaking to himself, he added, | 
“The whole shirt spoiled!” He was very poor, , 
and the loss was a serious one. 

His extraordinary self-restraint acted like magic 
on the class. They took sides against the offender, 
and were all sympathy with the teacher. | 

“What did you do that for? You've spoiled his | 
shirt! Shame on you!” were exclamations heard 
from all over the room. | 
“Never mind, one must learn,” said Ebe: 
gently. 

There was no more nonsense that day, and at the 
next lesson, as if by general understanding, many | 
of the students wrote their best, and took their 
books to Ebert, asking him to correct them. He 
understood their action as a proof of their sorrow 
and syinpathy, and their generous impulse made 
him happy. But that little incident,” says Prince 
Kropotkin, “was never effaced from the memory 
of those present. The meekness and long-suffer- 
ing with whi he poor master met the persecu- 
tions were weapons which even the thoughtless 
schoolboys could not parry, and those who felt 
the nobility of his conduct endeavored to learn 
something by his example, and to practise it in 
their own lives. 
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BEECHER AND INGERSOLL. | 


The kindness and generosity of Robert G. 
Ingersoll won for him many friends who could not 
but deeply regret his opinions. Among them was 
Henry Ward Beecher. | 


In the study of the famous preacher was an 
elaborate celestial globe which had been sent him 
with the compliments of some manufacturer. On 
its surface, in delicate workmanship, were rais 
figures of the constellations and of the stars which 
compose them. 

_. The globe struck Ingersoll’s yauey He turned 
it round and round, examining it with admiration. 
ieee is just what I want,” he said; ‘“‘who made 








“Who made it, do you say, colonel?” repeated 
Beecher. “Who made ene lobe? Why, nobody, 
of course; it just happened.” 


MARTIN’S WAY. 


Irishmen are inclined to word-perversion, but, 
Says a writer in the Nineteenth Century, the fol- 
lowing description of slow speech which often 
degenerated into a stammer shows that occasion- 
ally they use the best words possible in explaining 
a thing. 

“It’s a quare sort o’ way Martin talks,” said 
Pat. “It’s as if he tuk the wurds out av his 
mout’ an’ luked at ‘em before he gives ’em to 
yez.” 


PLEASURES OF HOPE. 


A sharp thing well said is credited to Sir James 
Stephen, an English lawyer. 

A tedious woman had been pleading with him, 
and he was asked what he hoped for her 


“That she will stop talking soon,” said he. 
“But hope is only a heroic form of despair.” 





COMPANION. 


Use “‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice ” for the teeth. Ithasnoequal. (Adv. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Fast colors. Remnants and odd lots from 4 great va- 

rety of popniar shades. Can be used on various Classes 

of work at 3¢ cost of sill in skeins; quantity limited. 
40 Cents per oz., 8 ome, for $1.00. 

DING BROS, & CO., Northampton, Mass. 


Bag Pu nching is the most 
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healthful 
and invigorating of all exercises. ‘he 
Moline Platform 
is quickly attached to any 
wall without injuryto same 
and is adjustable in height 
es (( - without changing the cord. 
Price Catalogue of 
) without bet Oo all sports free. 
A palding & Bros., New York, Chicago, Denver. 
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ormandie Plush: 
t 











A BEAUTIFUL AND DURABLE 


new covering for your chairs or couch can be had 
for asmall sum by re-upholstering them with 
Normandie Plush. A great variety of colors 
and patterns to select fron It is cheaper, 
wears better, retains its colors und lustre longer 
than other materials, and is moth-proof. 

Makes Handsome Piano Scarfs, Lam- 
brequins, Sofa Pillow Covers and all 
kinds of Fancy Work. 

Our Corduroy for Men's and Boys’ Trousers 
and Fancy Mixes for Ladies' Garments is just 
the material for Fall and Winter wear, 

Samples and Illustrated Catalogue of Designs FREE. 

We pay all ecpress charges and cost of mailing. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., 
(Estab. 1887.) 28 Grant Ave., MANVILLE, R. I. 


\-0-0-0-0-0-0 0 00-00 s-0-00 0-0-6 
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“A Perfect Food,” 


«Preserves Health,’”’ 









«Prolongs Life.”’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 









“Tt is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.”— 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 
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Walter Baker & CO. timites. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 









Study Law at Home 


Leading School in Correspondence instruction 
Course leads to LL.B. and prepares for admission 
to Bar fn all States. Full particulars free. 

Chieago (orrespondenee Schoo! of Law, 
5OR Reaper Block, * CHICAGO, LLL. 


CAN | BECOME AN ELECTRICIAN ? 

you can. We teach Electrical Engineering 

at your home by mail at a cost within the 

reach of any one. No matter wl you live, if 
you can read and write, we guarantee toteach 


you thoroughly. Our institute is endorsed by 
‘homas A. and other prominent men 
8 


of the country. We teach al 
Eny ‘Mechanical Drawing, Telography, 
Jelophony, X-Rays, Electro-Therapeatics, Elec- 
tro-Ohemistry, Electric Mining, Element 
Mathematics, etc.. by mail. Write for our 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 120 PAGES. 
‘The Electrical Engineer Institute of Serrespon- 
jon, 


9D eonnide We Etaveal Eaginere Larne “OES TEETER 
a opt. 11, 












‘A Connoisseur’s Coffee 


Tony Faust, St. Louis, is one of the world’s fa- 
mous caterers ; his café the rendezvous of discrim- 
| inating epicures. His choice of our best blend of 
| coffee, for exclusive use, suggested the name of 


Blanke’s Faust Blend. 


You can drink coffee of the same superior, 
smooth, rich flavor if you demand Faust Blend at 
your club or restaurant, or buy it for your home. It 
costs more because it is worth more—in 3-pound 
air-tight cans, whole, ground or pulverized, $1.30 
percan. Ask yourdealer for it—if he hasn’t it we 
will send you, to any part of the United States, a 
3-pound can, express prepaid, at regular price. 


Our booklet, “ Coffee from 
Tree to Lip,” tells how to 
make good coffee, how to take 
care of the coffee-pot, how to 
economize the coffee, gives rec- 
ipe for every kind of coffee, 
and valuable information to 
coffee-makers and coffee- 
drinkers. It is worth ten 
dollars—free on request. 


nnd ret Wthand thgntdint 
Cr e~ 





Most Complete Coffee Plant in the World. 


304 to 314 S. 7th St., St. Louis. 
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de shoes, yer can bet dey’ll wear. 
I’se a-goin’ tobuy! Mer feet won 


ciated by those who wear them. 
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Honesty of material and care in 


Heywood Boot & Shoe 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Heywood Shoes Wear | 
; a io ¥ 


“Say, Jimmy ! get on to de Sign—‘Hey wood Shoes Wear.’ Look at 


Heywood Shoes are admired by all who see them, and appre- 


ing the Heywood Shoe account for the 
satisfactory way it wears, and its stylish 
appearance,—hence its popularity. 
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When I’se a man, them’s de kind 
’t be all de time out in de air den.’”’ 







$3.50 


is the price of our new 
winter shoe, in black or tan. 
Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Our Catalogue D, which we 
will send you if 
YOUR shoe man 
does not sell 
the Heywood 
Shoe, de- 
scribes all 
leading 
styles. 
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Is this November—late November, too? 
The woods have scarce a bough stripped wholly 
bare; 
And soft and clear and kindly is the air, 
And Summer's skies are not more deeply blue. 
No richer roses in her garden grew, 
Nor are these her “Good-by,""—these roses rare: 
The year has many roses yet to wear 
Ere Winter comes, even here to claim his due. 
Here Summer lingers—all the garden-ways 
Are fragrant still. The bamboo’s tangled green 
Is mirrored where the warm brown water 
shines. 
The distant hills are unobscured by haze— 
Across a league of rolling land between 
How clear the sky-line rampart of tall pines! 


Yet there is something in the alr to-day— 
What is it?—sighing Summer’s day is done, 
Though Psyche float and circle in the sun, 

And wayside-weed and garden-bed be gay. 

Here waves the cotton-sedge, grown ghostly- 


gray— 

There stretch the withered corn-fields. One by 
one 

Queen Summer’s brilliant courtiers vanish— 
none, 


Except the roses, to the end will stay. 
It is as if, arrested, Summer stood— 
A fugitive queen, yet royal—with raised hand 
Commanding silence, wherefore not a breath 
Breaks the deep stillness of the waiting wood, 
While with sad eyes she looks across the land 
For his approach whose coming is her death. 
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Narrow and Heartless. 


HERE are two sisters whom 
everybody who will read 
their story here has met, 
in cities or farmhouses, at 
home or abroad. They 
have eyes and ears, the 
full complement of all the 
senses belonging to ordi- 

nary human beings, but they go through life 

blind and deaf. 

Every morning, when they rise, God opens 
the world before them like a full book to tell of 
His power and love. The sunshine, the wind, 
every flower in the field, every insect in the grass, 
all the countless living things about them, have 
some word to speak of Him. They see and hear 
nothing of it all. 

Around them, all through the days, press 
multitudes of men and women, each working 
out a little tragedy or comedy of life, each 
differing from the others, mean or noble, pure or 
vile, but all alike struggling along a path where 
help may be needed and life’s burdens made less 
hard to bear. 

‘These women have brains and hearts, but 
they never use them for the benefit of a single 
soul. ‘They hold out no helping hand, they give 
no friendly thought to any fellow-traveller. 

Why? 

One of them is made blind by her sense of 
her own importance. The petty cause of her 
importence is known only to herself. There 
was a man of title among her forefathers; or she 
Shas a larger sum in the bank than her neighbors ; 
or she numbers some fashionable woman among 
her acquaintances ; or she has costly gowns. But 
she wraps herself in this remembrance as in a 
robe of state, and so struts proudly through life. 

Her sister has a grievance; usually a different 
one each day; an aching limb; a small income; 
an idle servant. ‘Ihese cover her as his cloak 
covers the monk. She thinks, dreams, talks 
under their pressure. 

These women thus shut themselves in and are 
kopt apart through life from the influence and 
help of nature, of their fellow-men, and of God. 

It would be wise to ask ourselves, now and 
then, if we are in their case. Do we give out 
healthy, happy intluences to people about us as 
we go through the world? If not, what cloak 
do we wear that shuts us in to our own littleness ? 
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Good Business Men. 


ICHARD CADBURY, who died in 
Jerusalem in the spring of the present. 
year, was one of those hard-working men 

who build up their own fortunes, and in doing 
so make the fortunes of many whom they 
employ. When his father died, thirty-eight 
years ago in Birmingham, England, Richard 
and his brother George found themselves the 
proprietors of a grocery business, one of the 
features of which was the manufacture of vocua 
and chocolate. In it were employed a dozen men, 

‘The sons determined to devote themselves | 
entirely to the making of chocolate and cocua. ; 
‘Today the firm employs twenty-four hundred ! 
people in its extensive works on the outskirts of 
Birmingham, and the populous little town of 
Bournville is wholly dependent on the Cadbury | 
enterprise for its existence, 








It was, however, in relation to his workmen 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and workwomen that the best side of the 
successful business man was manifested. As 
prosperity came to him he allowed a share of it 
to fall in their way. And he not only showed 
by his conduct that he believed master and men 
to be one in aim and interest, but also that he 
recognized a higher Master of the business than 
Richard Cadbury. 

The day’s labors were always begun by gather- 
ing the people together for a few minutes of 
quiet acknowledgment of dependence on the good- 
ness of God, and His ever-mindful care. 

Richard Cadbury and his brother had a 
personal interest in every worker. When the 
women left the firm to get married,—the only 
thing they ever left for,—the brothers knew just 
where they went and how they were getting on. 
Such simple friendliness between employer and 
employed is the best check to the spirit of 
suspicion that in the present day divides the 
worker from the capitalist. 


—__-_-+ 





Paul Jones's Flag, and Dewey’s. 


NE of the remarkable features of the 
O reception given to Admiral Dewey at 
Washington was the display of the flag 
which John Paul Jones, the first of American 
naval heroes, is said to have carried on the ship 
Ranger, when he set sail from the Delaware 
River to make a name for the infant American 
navy. This flag is now preserved in the National 
Museum at Washington. 


There is evidence that It was indeed the flag 
which John Paul Jones flew on the Bon Homme 
Richard in the famous fight with the Sera pis off 
Flamborough Head. In that combat the flag was 
shet away and fell into the sea, whereupon Lieut. 
James Bayard Stafford jum ed overboard, recoyv- 
ered the flag, carried it back to the Richard, and 
nailed It to the masthead. 

It is believed by many, on the Supposed authority 
of John Paul Jones himself, that this was the first 
American flag, of the pattern now employed, that 
was ever flown. In a letter of Jones's, which is 
quoted in his biography by Hamilton, the follow- 
ing passage occurs: 

‘America has been the country of my fond 
election from the age of thirteen, when I first saw 
it. I had the honor to hoist with my own hands 
the flag of freedom the first time it was displayed 
on the Delaware, and I have attended it with 
veneration ever since on the ocean.” 

‘his, however, seems to refer only to the first 
flying of the flag on the Delaware River. This 
part cular flag is of English bunting, two and one- 

alf yards long and a yard wide. It contains 
twelve stars, arranged in four horizontal lines of 
three stars each on a& fleld of blue. There are 
thirteen stripes, alternately red and white. 

The flag was made in Philadelphia by the 
Misses Mary and Sarah Austin, who worked, it is 
said, under the instruction of General Washing- 
ton. It was presented to Capt. John Paul Jones, 
and immediately flown by . This must have 
been as late as 1777. 

A part of honor was assigned to this venerable 
flag in the reception to Admiral Dewey and the 
members of the crew of the Oty pia. The space 
between its unfurling on the Delaware, with its 
twelve stars, and the Giumphapt bearing of the 
Olympia’s flag, with its forty-five stars, Into 
Manila Bay, was not a long one, as the history of 
nations goes, but !t was a proud and honorable 


one. 

The later hero of the American navy is no less 
worthy of honor, surely, than the earliest one, 
and Paul Jones's flag not only honored the Olym- 

ia’s in the Washington procession, but was 
honored by it. 


——<oe—_—_ 


The Hero of the Brazos. 


EAR the city of Hempstead, in Texas, 

N there lives a farm-hand who has proved 

himself a hero of peace, and whose name 

should be remembered by the people of his coun- 

try with all the gratitude they willingly bestow 
upon the heroes of our armies. 


One of the great rivers of Texas is the Brazos, 
a stream subject to vast floods, which often rise 
so suddenly that the people living near it have no 
tine to escape the rush of the waters, 

In early times a colony of Franciscan friars 
established a mission on ® mound near the bank 
of the river. They built a church and a village, 
and taught the neighboring Indians. A hostile 
tribe, however, swept over the country, ravaging 
and burning, and there seemed to be no salvation 
for the friars and their converts behind the feeble 
defences of their mound. But of a sudden the 
waters of the river rose, and terrible floods swept 
away the savages and saved the liltle garrison. 

Then the friars, so the story goes, saw plainly 
the working of the Lord, and they called the river 
which bad enveloped them Los Brazos de Dios— 
The Arms of God. 

But the Brazos is not always merciful. During 
the recent floods in Texas its waters played a 
mighty part in the destruction of life and prop- 

Ohe night, as the flood was. beginning to 
ithe farming lands, a young man named 
z. see was wakened by the distant roar. 
He rose, hurried out, and after some difficulty, 
secured a single frail rowboat and started alone 
on the work of resi 

All through th: 





























rible night he worked among 
the negro cabins seattered over the flooded bot 
toms, and betore morning he had rescued seventy- 
five human beings, men, women and children, 
and had conveyed them to high and sate ground. 
It is doubtful whether a single man ever before 
saved so many lives, one by one, in so short a 
time. Fritz MeGce, farm-hand, rowing his fragile 
skiff through the darkness over the turbulent 
water, is a figure to stir the noblest feelings. 
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Tracing a Counterfeit. 


HE tracing of counterfeit bills back to the 
person responsible for their issue is a 
curious and exciting employment. The 
experts assigned by the government to this work 
are among the most skilful members of the secret 
service. The protection of the eurreney depends 
in large measure upon their efficiency, and the 
pains they take are alinost infinite. A curious 





story told by a government employé in the New ; 


Orleans Tines-Democrat illustrates the difcul- 
ties which they meet and overcome, 

One day a bank elerk in Cincinnati detected a 
counterfeit tweuty-dollar bill in the deposit of a 
sinall retail grocer. I was sent for, and under- 
took the case, 

I found that the grocer received the bill froma 
shoe-dealer, who had it froin a dentist, who had it 
from somebody else, aud so on, until 1 finally 





traced it to an invalid woman who had used it to 
pay her physician, When questioned, she said 
he money had been sent to her by her brother, 
who lived in New Orleans. . 

I looked up her brother’s pedigree, and was 
certain that he was my man. e had a bad 
record, was the proprietor of a dive, and was just 
the sort of person to_be a confederate of counter- 
feiters. I came to New Orleans with the hand- 
cuffs in my pocket, but I was a little premature. 

The man proved to my complete satisfaction 
that he had received the money as rent for a small 
house he owned in Pittsburg. That was discour- 
aging, but I couldn’t give 2, after going so far, 
and took the next train for Pittsburg. 

The tenant of the house turned out to be a trav- 
elling oculist, who spent most of his time on the 
road. He was then away in the West, but I saw 
him on his return, and he at once recognized the 
bill. It had been given him bya atient in Cin- 
cinnati, the very point from which I had started. 

The patient was a boss carpenter, ot his 
address from the oculist and made a bee-line for 
the city. I had a premonition that something 
was going to happen, and I wasn’t disap inted. 

The carpenter was an honest old fellow, and 
told me without hesitation that he had received 
the bill from Mr. — for repairing his barn. Mr. 
—— was the small grocer in whose bank deposit 
the counterfeit had turned up. I flew to his store 
as fast as a cab could carry me, and found it 
closed. He had left town. 

Afterward it was shown beyond question that 
he was the regular agent of a ani His shop 
was a mere biind. That the bill which he gave 
the carpenter should Bet back again into his own 
till after travelling all over the continent was one 
of those miracles of chance for which there is no 
explanation. 






P DA 
=f py NinetteM.Lowater 
Fair was the blue sky overhead, 

1 Fair was the earth below; 
Soft as an infant's breath, the wind 
Went wandering to and fro. 


jad the earth 





The creeping grasse: 
In gurniture of wre 

A summer day more fair, more sweet, 
The carth has never seen. 


Yet something still it seemed to lack 
To satisfy my heart; 

Lovely, but lifeless as a thing 
Created by some art. 





But lo— I heard a gush of song, 
The whirring of a wing, 
And into happy, joyous life 
The whole world seemed to spring. 


———~e>—___ 


His First Oration. 


HE author of “Little Journeys to the Homes 

| of American Statesmen” tells of his expe- 

rience when a new teacher inaugurated 

“Friday Afternoons,” to be devoted to “speaking 

pieces.” He had been well drilled at home, but 

his spirits ran lower and lower as the fateful 
Friday drew near. 


Thursday night I slept little, and all Frida: 
morning I was in a burning fever. At noon 
could not eat my luncheon, but I tried manfully, 
and as I munched the tasteless morsels, salt tears 
rained on the johnny-cake. 

Even when the girls brought in big bunches of 
wild flowers and corn-stalks and began to deco- 
Tate the platform, things appeared no brighter. 
peinall the teacher went to the door and rang 

e i 
scholars took their seats, some, very pale, tried 
to smile. Others whispered, “Have you got your 
piece?” Still others kept their lips working, 
repeating lines that struggled hard to flee. 

Names were called, but I did not see who went 
up, neither did I hear what was said. At last my 
name was called. It came like a clap of thunder 
—a great surprise, a shock. I clutched the desk, 
struggled to my feet, assed down the aisle, the 
sound of my shoes echoin; through the silence 
like the strokes of a maul. The blood seemed 
ready to burst from my eyes, ears and nose. 

I reached the platform, missed my footing, 
stumbled, and nearly fell. I heard the giggling 
that followed, and Knew that a red-haired Ts 
who had just spoken, and was therefore unneces- 
sarily jubilant, had laughed aloud. 

I was angry. I sbut my pers so that the nails 
cut my flesh, and glaring straight at his red head, 
I shot my bolt: 

“I know not how others may feel, but sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my 
hand and my heart to this vote. It is my living 
sentiment, and by the blessing of God (it shall be 
my dying sentiment. Independence now, and 
independence forever.” 

That was all of the piece. I gave the whole 
thing in a mouthful, and started for my seat, got 
half-way there, and remembered I had forgotten 
to bow, turned, went back to the platform, bowed 
witha jerk, started again for my seat, and hearing 
some one laugh, I ran, 

Reaching the seat, I burst into tears. 

The teae came over, patted my hea sed 
my cheek, and told me I had done fi ate; 
atid after hearing several others speak, I calmed 
down and quite agreed with her. 
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A Diver’s Escape. 


HE diver’s greatest danger, says a writer in 

Chambers's Journal, 1s the possible entan- 

gling and choking of the air-pipe on which 
he depends for a supply of oxygen. The writer 
gives an experience of his own, which he styles 
| the “closest shave” he ever had. The gates of a 
lock had been repaired, and he had gone down to 
see that all was finished satisfactorily. With 
twenty feet of dirty dock water above him, he 
felt the great gates, each many tons in weight, 
which were to be shut while he was down, in 
order that he might see whether all worked well. 
He says: 

When ready T sent up the signal, and In a few 
moments felt the gate upon which nig hand rested 
begin slowly to move. It was not long before 1 
realized that IT had made i 

AS soon as the huge ses were in motion T 
was gently lifted off my feet by the swirl of water 
in the narrow lock, and irresistibly sucked toward 
j the meeting point of the made vigorous 
| effarts, by jdutehing at ? essing against the 
gate surface, to save myself from being earried 
along, for once between the gates I must be 
crushed to deat On T went, however, into the 
rapidly narrowing gap, but fortunately I went 
through it, although the gates: were so nearly 
closed that. as T passed through, I felt a leg 
knock against the end of each gate. 

Once on the other side Twas pulled up by the 
air-pipe tightening tiust the end of one of the 
gates, and Was just congratulating myself on my 
escape when [suddenly realized that the pipe 
was still between the closing masses. A death 
, hardly less horrible, and certainly more drawn 


a serious mistake. 

































Nobody seemed to play, and as the |. 
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out, than the one I had fust escaped now threat- 
ened me, for with the pipe crushed flat I should 
be a prisoner until smothered for lack of air. 

I had no knife or I could have cut the pipe, 
slipped off my weights, and trusted to the chance 
of a shoot upward. 

At the very last moment, when the gates were 
almost closed, an inspiration came to me. I had 
a@ hammer slung to my waist by a lanyard tied to 
the handle. It was the work of an instant to 
thrust this between the meeting gate-ends. 

Almost immediately I felt the Jar upon it as It 
took the strain, and I found that there was no 
diminution of the rush of air into the helmet. 
My frail connection with the world above was 
uninjured: 

Before I could make up my mind what to do 
next I felt the hammer loosen in its position, and 
the gates begin to open again. As they opened I 
was again carried through by the current, and 

laced on the other side—the right one for me. I 

urriedly gave the signal to be hauled up, and 
was thankful enough to be at the surface. 


——__~o2 


Lazy as a Beaver. 


WRITER in Forest and Stream declares 
that a visit to a beaver village shattered 
some of his long-cherished opinions. He 

had always heard beavers praised as models of 
industry, and he found that they were sbirks. 
Worse still, not a beaver could he discover that 
used his tail as a trowel in building. It was hard 
indeed to see the early teachings of school and 
text-book so disproved. Nevertheless, he found 
his visit to the beaver settlement, near one of the 
Hudson Bay Company's posts, very interesting. 


This northern country 1s completely covered 
with a network of lakes and rivers, and with a 
canoe it is possible to travel anywhere. 

At length we reached a little lake, on whose 
shores we landed. Near us was a small clearing, 
and toward this we guietly advanced. From its 
Sppearance one would have Supposed that a gang 
of woodchoppers had recently been engaged here. 
Creeping quietly forward, we caught sight of the 
rising village. Some of the houses were tinished, 
while others were nearly so. A few of the beavers 
were leisurely building with poplar sticks and 
mud but the majority appeared to be taking a 

oliday. 

The houses are dome-shaped, and may have 
served as models for the huts of the Eskimos 
farther north. More interesting than the houses 
were the beavers themselves, ranging in size from 
the ten-pound kitten to the full-grown adult, which 
would probably, weigh fifty pounds or more. 

The tail of the beaver is about one foot long and 
is well adapted to its use as a rudder. The feet 
are well worth notice, the front ones being small 
and flexible and the hind ones closely webbed. 

The incisors are important to the beaver, for it 
is with these that he cuts the material for his food, 
his hut, and the dam, If there be one. His food in 
winter consists of the bark of the birch, poplar or 
willow, which he has stored up during the summer 
and autumn. In summer he feasts on the young 
shoots and the juicy root-stalks of the many 
water-plants that surround his home. 

Altogether he is a social and contented little 
animal. He has furnished the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany with thousands of dollars, moralists with 
many valuable Illustrations, and Canada itself 
with a national emblem. 


‘——_~ee—___—_—_ 


The Religious ‘Slot - Machine.” 


N the Adirondack Mountains, at a place of 
popular resort, there is a chapel where the 
contributions are often liberal in the summer 

season, but where the contributions still chiefly 
consist, as far as bulk goes, of small coins. The 
rector of this church, who is a man of dignified 
and ministerial appearance, is accustomed to go 
with the Sunday offering to one of the hotels, and 
receive a check for the amount of it. 


One Monday morning he was counting the 
money at the desk of the hotel cashier, and was 
at that moment seraping together the nickels and 
coppers, Which were in abundant supply. Just 
then a bell-boy came up who seeme have 
something on bis mind. 

“What is it, my little man?” asked the rector, 
in his most honeyed tone. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” sald the boy, “but are you 
the man what runs the slot-machine down-stair3?” 

The boy could never understand why all 

eople, including the rector, laughed at him. The 
jaugh was really on the Sunday contributors to 
the church funds. Many cler, en, we have no 
doubt, will sympathize with this supposed propri- 
etor of the sfot-machine. 








She was in Earnest. 


oe HEN she will, she will, you can depend 
on't,” is a line which many men have 
quoted of many women. The saying 


is often unjust, and the woman is often justified, 
but now and then the cap fits perfectly. 


Not long ago a fast express was bowling over 
the sands of Arizona. Just how it happened was 
frequently explained and never understood, but as 
the train sped along the side of a parched river, 
it suddenly left the rails, rolled down the bank 
and landed in three feet of muddy water at the 
bottom of the river-bed. 

Within the cars there was some natural confu- 
sion. Men, women and lunch-boxes were thrown 
into a heap, and not an umbrella nor parce! was 
left in the racks. 

One by one the occupants of the rear car 
extricated themselves from the mass, and sought 
for ans of escape, while stanching various 
wou caused by broken glass. Every exit was 
jammed tight. Just then, in the midst of the 
doubt and confusion, rose & woman's voice in 
emphatic demand. 

“Let me out! Let me out! 
out, I'll break a window.” 








If you don't let me 


——_~0e—__—_ 


** Specialties.”’ 


LL retailers like to have and announce their 

specialties; and sometimes, it seems, such 

commercial specialties may take on a very 

gencral character. A travelling man tells the 

Washington Star that, while visiting lately a 

small but enterprising town In West Virginia, he 
came upon the following sign: 

“THE BEEHIVE STORE, 
“Ronceverte, W. Va. 

“Dealers in Gencral Merchandise and Country 
Produce of Every Kind. SPECIALTIES: Coffins, 
Caskets and Burial Supplies; Salt, Bacon and 
Lard; Hides, Furs and Live Foxes.” 

In addition to these somewhat diverse special- 
ties, the proprietor of the store carried on the 
business-of a fire insuranceagent. 
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Witch Hazel. 


The witches that live in the story-books 

Are rather unpleasant in temper and looks, 

But my little witch of the autumn wood 

Is bonny and cheery and bright and good, 

Like a little scrap of sunshine gay 

In the sober forest bare and gray, 

And she strews her perfume along the air 

‘When the summer flowers have none to spare. 

It is easy enough to be sweet, you know, 

‘When others are sweet—now isn’t it so? 

And it's not very hard to be blithe and bright 

In June, with scarcely a cloud in sight. 

But my little witch has found the way 

To brighten and sweeten a dull, dark day, 

And that is the thing I should like to do 

This dreary weather, now wouldn't you? 
PERSIA GARDINER. 
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Where the Leaves Went. 


“It’s a perfect shame,” said Madeline. 
was curled up at the foot of a great oak-tree, her 
Jap full of crimson and 2 
yellow maple leaves, 
which she sorted care- 
fully. ‘They die so soon, 
and they’re too lovely to 
live — die, I mean,”’ she 
corrected. 

“They’re beauties,” 
said Donald, “and a little 
pressing and paraffin 
keeps them rather well.” 

“T had a box up-garret 
all last winter,” said 
Madeline. “You can 
spread oat lovely things, 
wreaths and borders —” 

“T have it!” cried Elsie, 
clapping her hands. 
“Aunt Bet’s lame child! 
Let’s send her some.”’ 

“Aunt Bet’s lame 
child?’’ said Madeline, 
mystified. “Oh, do you 
mean little Gladys Kane, 
Aunt Bet met in Cowes, 
England?” 

“Surely,” said Elsie, 
who never forgot any- 
thing. “Poor little ill 
thing! And oneday when 
Aunt Bet was amusing 
her, she described .A meri- 
can autumn leaves and 
wished Gladys could see 
some. English leaves do 
not glow with color like 
ours.”” 

“She shall, then,” 
shouted Donald. “I’ma 
packer from Packerville.”” 

“And my pressed 
leaves are sweet,” de- 
clared Madeline, while 
Elsie ran for the stack of old books in which 
they usually pressed their trophies. 

“Exquisite,” said Aunt Bet, when the box, 
inside a wooden case, was presented for her 
inspection. The leaves lay between layers of 
paraffin paper, and on the top were the children’s 
cards and a little note, such a merry little note 
that Gladys in her big chair loved it even better 
than the marvellous treasure of lovely leaves 
which had come to her from far across the ocean. 

At Christmas-tide the expressman delivered a 
box into Donald’s astonished hands. It was for 
Misses Madeline and Elsie and Master Donald 
Carroll, and it had travelled from far-off Cowes. 
In its depths lay English holly and mistletoe, 
and sprays of the dark green ivy which grows 
there, curiously preserved. In tiny boxes were 
an agate penholder for Donald, cuff-buttons for 

Madeline, and a quaint carnelian heart for Elsie. 
Then in Gladys's straight hand this letter : 
Briarvale House, Cowes, England. 

DEAR FRIENDS: Your leaves came at the end 

of a dull, dull day when I bad been so ill! I never 


saw anything prettier. Such pleasure as they 
have been to me. I had a tea-party and mother 


Barnished the table with them, on Guy Fawkes | 


night. So many callers are charmed to see my 
leaves, and I have made water-color drawings of 
them, and an album, besides planning crewel 
designs and laying patterns as Madeline does. 
My Christmas box cannot possibly bring you such 
doy, but let it bring you my love. Thank you, 
dears, one and all. Merry Christmas. 
Your little friend, 
GLapys KANE. 


“Im going to answer that letter myself, even 
if she is a girl,” declared Donald. 


Aunt Bet, just arriving, laughed. “Don’s 


She | 
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letters will do little Gladys good. Mrs. Kane 
has written me of Gladys’s pleasure, and says 
she has heard of our wonderful American winds, 
but never believed before that one could blow a 
lapful of autumn leaves all the way to the Isle 
of Wight.” 

“And bring back English holly for a Yankee 
Christmas,” said papa. “I call it sort of an 
international cyclone.” 

And they all laughed happily. 

LILLIAN L. PRICE. 
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Which Was Colonel Brooks? 


In a big, sunny barn-chamber stood a basket 
filled with hay. In this soft nest a proud mother 
cat was purring her four babies off to sleep. 

One was Maltese, with sky-blue eyes. Two 
were black and white. But one was black all 
over; not a white suck to his foot, nor even a 
white necktie under the dear little chin. He 
was the one I chose. 

I named him Colonel Brooks. A pretty big 
name for a kitty-baby, wasn’t it? 

Well, he was a darling from the very start. 
He loved and trusted everybody. You should 
have seen him step up to our big dog, Rufus, 
without one sign of fear, coaxing him to be 
friendly with the sweetest of love-making. 

And old Rufus, who up to that time had hated 
the very sight of a cat, fell in love with the little 
colonel on the spot. 

Colonel Brooks had never slept by himself. so 
he would have been very homesick if Rufus lad 


COMPANION. 


KES DACE 
IND PANS 


just one tail-wag Rufus knew what todo. He 
gave-a growl that sounded like a small clap of 
thunder. 

And Jo and behold! the kitty under Uncle 
Will’s right arm leaped to the top of the wood- 
pile, hissing with anger and fright. 

But the little black kitty under Uncle Will’s 
other arm gave a spring straight into the heart 
of Rufus’s warm bed, and began to rub noses 
with his big friend. 

‘Then Uncle Will knew that this one was 
Colonel Brooks, But if it hadn’t been for that 
wise old Rufus, he might never have found out 


to this very day. Eminy J. LANGLEY. 


—__~+e2—___ 


The Little Singer. 


There’s a funny little fellow in a coat as black as 
jet, 
And he lives down by the meadow in the grass; 
And If the day be pleasant, or if the day be wet, 
You will hear him singing as you pass. 
So when the summer’s ended and the days are 
dark and cold, 
While close you sit beside the glowing fire, 
From a corner, dark and hidden, you hear the 
ericket bold 
Still chirp his song and never seem to tire! 
AGNES LEWis MITCHILL. 
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An Acorn. 


Norna had been sick a long while, and she 
was so tired of lying in bed that all the family 
tried to amuse her. Papa brought her a little 








MAKING A HOUSE. 


not shared his bed with him. Uncle Will made 
it his business to see that they went to bed early. 

But one night when Uncle Will was very late in 
coming home, he found a black kitty on the front 
door-step, crying to be let in. He supposed, of 
course, it was Colonel Brooks, so he picked him 
up, put him on the cellar stairs, and told him to 
go straight down to bed. 

Then Uncle Will seated himself to read the 
evening paper. But no sooner was he settled in 
the easy chair than a black kitty, for all the 
world like the colonel, jumped into his lap, 
purring like a small steam-engine. 

“Is this you, Colonel Brooks?’’ cried Uncle 
Will. “Didn't I just put you down cellar? 
How did you get up here?” 

Uncle Will hardly could believe his own eyes; 


80 he took the cat under his arm and went down : 


the cellar stairs to have this strange matter 
explained. 

But when Uncle Will reached the foot of the 
stairs, the queerest thing happened. 

Another black cat came out to meet him! 

And what was the most puzzling of all, the 
cat on the cellar floor was just like the cat in 
Uncle Will’s arms: and the cat in Uncle Will's 
arms was just like the cat on the cellar floor. 
Not a white hair on either of them, and just the 
same size! Oh dear me! How was Uncle Will 
ever to know which was his own dear kitty ? 

Just then a snore came from the box where 
Rufus lay asleep. 

“Oho!” cried Uncle Will, “I'll take both cats 


over to Rufus. He'll know which is Colonel 
Brooks inside of two minutes.”” 
Inside of two minutes! I should say so! In 


' musical box, and mamma gave her picture-books ; 
Tom bought a new game for her, and Dotty a 
bunch of grapes; even baby offered her an acorn 
which he picked up under the great oak-tree. 

What a beautiful little thing it was, fitting 
|neatly in its tiny saucer, and what a dainty 
saucer, too, with row after row of wee brown 
scales folded so prettily over each other. 

Manima tied a string around the acorn, hung 
it over a glass of water, and told Norna that now 
she could see it grow. 

“But how can it find its way to the water, 
mamma?”’ asked Norna. 

“Watch and see,’ said mamma, smiling. 

The next day Norna thought the acorn looked 
| a little larger, but soon after that, oh dear! there 
was a dreadful crack all along its side. 

“It is spoiled, mamma,’ sighed Norna. 
will never grow now.” 
| Watch and see,” said mamma again.> 

Norna did watch. At last she saw something 
white and something green coming out of the 
crack. The white shoot grew down into the 
, water and made a rvot, but the green shoot grew 
upward and made two little leaves. And so the 
acorn turned into a baby oak. 

And Norna so enjoyed watching it all that she 
forgot she was sick, and was almost as happy as 
if she had been outdoors in the sunshine. 

“Your little girl is much better,” said the 
doctor to mamma. “She is well enough to play 
in the yard. This new medicine has helped 
her.” 

And nobody knew that the little acorn had 
helped her as much as the medicine. 

ZoETH HowLaNpD. 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

You will —— the inscription on the —— side. 

The girl was both — and —. 

He was —— when he found he had intruded 
into a —— place. 

T would not —,, if, in the — of a monk, I did 
— a silver candlestick. 

There was ——- of the —— that —— the — 
round. 

— and be —. I will not allow you to —. 
You are attracted by the glitter and — of mill- 
tay show. 

ie who has many —— has many —. 


She can take —, and — thread with them. 

He — yarns, and made —, and kept them all 
laughing. 

It need not —— you if I do go to the —. 


Katle —-, —— this letter, and say, would you 
— to send it? 
I — to — In the city. 
2. 


CONCEALED SQUARE-WORD. 


In each line except the fourth is concealed one 
of the words forming the square. 

The painter—oh, wholshe? Artcanno farther go; 

Upon her face is written 
terror, despair and woe. 

And at one instant you 
can hear, almost, her 
frantic shriek, 

The next, her pleading 
accents that in vain for 
inercy seek, 

The while you see her rend 
so desperately her dress, 

And scatter wide her love- 
ly bair in many a tangled 
tress, 


3. 
CHARADES. 
1 


The battle’s din is raging, 
The foe flerce war is wag- 


Ing, 
My first and second 


roar; 

“My second!” shout the 
soldiers, 

Their rifies on their shoul- 


ders, 
And colors going before. 


But ah! our ranks are 
thinning; 
The foe the day Is win- 


ning, 
While fiercer grows my 
,__whole. 
Now for my third we’re 
longing 
More thick the foe is 
thronging, 
And back our forces 
roll. 
ie 
He wears my first,—the 
zealous oue,— 
And does my next, as all 
have done 
Who live and use their 
eyes each day, 
In just the ordinary way. 
And yet he should not do 
my whole, 
If he from sin would save 
his soul. 


4. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NUMER? 
CAL ENIGMA, 


The cat on the 123 45 
the fire was brought from 
12345. 

You cannot even make 
ani2 3456 a stream with- 
out an 123456 education. 

A littie girl named 123, 456 to the captain, was 
on the boat from 123456. 

So many ships have arrived at the 123 4567 
that we can afford to go to 1234567 for the 
summer. 

Berlin is 8123456 78910, where they make 
12345678910 wool. 

When will 1234 5678, and proceed to her 


home in 12345678? 
to throw stones12 3456, O 


It is ungraceful 
Maid of 123456. 

He does nothing but 1234, 5678 all day long. 
He should be sent to 12345678. 

If you will pack the 123, 456 will carry it to 
the station at 123456. 

Should you hear a 1234, 56 explosion, you will 
know I have blown up all the houses in 123456. 

The farm had no 1234, 5678910 or shed, so we 
drove on to 12345678910, 

If that dog is 123, 456 yourself of him. Send 
him romptly to 123456. 

Nelther animals 123 4567 live in 1234567. 

“Do not wait for an 123, 456 vestment will 
do,” said the Bishop of 123456. 

For diseases of the 12345, 6789 No. 2 is the 
best spring in 123456789. 

Weeds and thistles 123456 78910 that might 
be useful in 12345678910 County. 

If you gave the 123 4567, could she write an 
essay on the Battle 0f 1234567? 

Alf boys of sixteen 123 4567 should go to 
1234507 to school. 

I heard a great deal of 1234 56 the Confucian 
religion in 123456. 

Do the 1234 5678 more mice tn 12345678 
than in New York? 

When they bury the 123456, 789 upon ton of 
marble will adorn the halls of 123456789 College. 

As you pass under the 123456, 78910 your helin, 
and we will slip by 12345678910 unobserved. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

L. 1. Sir, tiff, I, Kate—certificate. 2. Sat, you, 
rate—saturate. 

2. Tease, wise, eyes, seize, use, ease, p’s, q’s, 
Jays, bees, owes. 

8. Stale, st-air, st-art, st-uall, st-raw, st-rut, 
st-eel, st-ill, st-row, st-ray, st-ore, st-ave, st-age, 
strap, st-aid, st-one, st-out, stand, st-ark. 
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ds. The Bubbler is a metal pI 
Dip in water, blow and f 
t drug and notion stores, or for 1 
rand 4 tablets. 0. H. SCHINDLER, T 
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fF jeal or 
teal Engin ‘at home 
without interrupting other 
work, with slight expenge, 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
by practical engineers, gradu- | 
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Nat. Correspondence Inst. (Inc ), 
7 Second National Bank Building, Washington, D ©’ 





There are many churches that attract attention 
by their size and grandeur. There are a few that 
are remarkable by reason of their smallness and 


Pree! TOW BRILLIANT LANTERN SLIDE CO CHICAGO | 33 
simplicity. It Is belleved that the smallest church 
in England, says a writer in the Quirer, is the 


midget church at Lullington, in Sussex. M rs. Nelson A. M iles 


It is a primitive and quaint building of flint, Wife of Major-General, says: 
with stone, quolus Hy ie tins 8 root of red $ ce ands 
ny weather-bourded turret at its west end. 8 “Ba ; z 
migiature ehureh is only sixteen feet square. Its Pag =~ is the Soap of the Century. For toilet, 
ulpit is 4 pew, with panelled sides and door, an : : : ” 
fhePthniture is of the plainest. Five narrow, ath and fine laundry use, I consider it unequaled.’ 
diamond-paned windows give light to the interior. a 
When this tiny church is full, thirty people are To convince everybody that Fairy Soap IS purer, whiter, more delicate and of finer 
gathered together, quite as many as the little quality than any other floating white soap, we make this offer—If your own 
village can supply. grocer has not on sale 

uly a atte fa r oe quaint freeting-house fe ’ 
at Crawshawbooth, a village near Burnley. 
known us the Friends’ Meetin -House. and is Fairbank Ss 


covered with ivy and surrounded by a well-cared- 

for burialground. Inside may be seen half a 

dozen oak benches that could, if necessary; 

accommodate sixty people. The attendance Is : 
rarely more than six. John Bright once walked | 

twelve miles, from Rochdale, to be present at a 

service in this meeting-house. 


somewhat smaller than thie-chapel: bowerer te Send us his name and address as well as your own, and we will send you a full-sized cake, 


Itis in the hamlet of Jordans, in Buckinghamshire. absolutely free 
Hither in June of every year come Quakers from . 
all parts, for here lie the remains of the great 1900 Fairy Calendar Free 
Quaker, William Penn. : ; er F 

If this were not enough to make the place || Consists of 6 heavy sheets, 10x 12% inches, reproducing pretty children in uniforms of U. 8. 
Interesting. it has the further attraction of being || avy, cavalry, artilery, infantry, etc., after beautiful watercolor paintings. Sent free for 6 Fairy 
the neigh rhood in which Milton lived after | Soap Wrappers, or 10c in stamps to cover postage. 
writing “Paradise Lo: a cottuge in the vicinity Address Department Y. 
affording him a resting-place. THE N, K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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OH, SO DELICIOUS ! 


DON'T say that oats are all alike. Per- 

haps the kinds you have tried have 
proven so, but try lends’ Oats once 
and get the taste of choice oats with a 
little good cream. Breakfast is a differ- 
| ent matter then, for 


| Friends’ Oats Make Friends 
wherever they are tried. All we are 
anxious for is ONE TRIAL. Ask your 
grocer to help you out 


WE GIVE PRESENTS 


in exchange for Trade-Marks ent from 
packages. Boys and girls can “earn 
Them. List sent PREB, 


Manufacturers of Friends’ Oats, Muscatine, ta. 


Libby's 


Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef — 
deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. : 

Drop postal for book, “* How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.” 


Libby, MoNeill & Libby, Chicago 




































Temperate by Common Consent. 


Who can name a county which, without making 
“prohibition” an tssue or legally forbidding liquor- 
selling, has not for thirty years contained a 
saloon? A correspondent of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, on the track of a gold-mining ‘‘boom,” 
professes to have found such an one—Union 
County, Georgia. 


“If you were snake-bitten,” said a prominent 
citizen to me the other day at the county-seat, “I 
believe you could not get a drop of liquor in the 
town to save your life.” 

In this county seventy-five per cent. of the 
people own their homes. ‘In the coun ty ‘seat, only | 
one faintly does not own its home. There {s not 
a dollar of bonds on the county, and with the tax 
rate three times larger this year than usual, the 
total state and county tax amounts to only one 
dollar and fifteen cents on one hundred dollars. 

Union County lies among the mountains of the 
Blue Ridge. The court-house js forty miles north 
of Gainesvike, about one hundred miles on an 
air-line north of Atlanta, and about ten iiles 
south of the Tennessee ne. The quickest way 
to reach Blairaville, the county-seat of Union, 
from Atlanta is to xo to Blueridge on the Atlanta, 
Knoxville & Northern Railway, and drive 83 | 
the country twenty-six miles along the beautiful | 
valleys and over the mountains. 

I was told by a number of reputable citizens that 
there are many people in the county who have 
never scen a railroad. The eastern part of the 
county is probably forty miles from the nearest 
statlon: in one direction, and fifty miles in the | 
other, 
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Daily Freshets. 


To most people who live in the temperate zones, . | 
the annual freshets occasioned by the melting of ’ 
the winter snows and by the unusually heavy 
rains of spring are a matter of familiar observa- | 
tion. Under a higher latitude and in the neigh. | 
borhood of glaciers, other phenomena are to be | 
studied. An English traveller in Alaska bas the 
following to report ubout the rivers of that 











|OLD OSTRICH FEATHERS 
MADE NEW 
BY THE ADDITION OF NEW TOPS. 


5 - A specialty made of dyeing, cleansing, and curl 
county: | FRATHERS. ‘Send for Our catalogue shd price lish and leats 
The Takheena, like most streams of glacial p 5 | how easily and quickly all such work can be don 
origin, was subject to a daily rise and fall. The y | nee part of the Unit ¥, reside; ve pa 
edistance of its sources caused the water to J | on ner goods: i. meron 2S 


increase in volume and in swiftness from noon to 
midnight, after which it continued to decrease 
from midnight to noon. 

The daily rise measured from six to ten inches, 
according to the heat of the weather; the daily 
fall measured from five to eight inches during the 
time the fine weather lasted. 

After a few days of cloudy, rainy weather, I 
found the river falling from day to day about as 
fast as it had risen during the flne weather. 

It is worthy of remark that during fine weather 
I invariably found the wind during the daytime 
in the Chilcat valley blowing up from the sea. It 
began in the forenoon with a gentle breeze, which 
gradually increased to & smart gale, that died 
quite away by sunset. During the night there 
Was either no wind, or else it blew in the contrary 
direction. This regular movement of the atmos- 
phere no doubt bas much to do with producing 

we regular daily rise and fall of the river. 


Larkin Premiums 
FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value $10.00 each, for selling or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chair, 
Bookcase, Brass and Steel Bed, Silver 
Tea Set, Oil Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet free to all who 
ask It tells how to earn the Larkin Premiums, 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, NY 
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An Incomplete Education. 


Ignorance, even dense ignorance, is often to be | 
met with in this country of public schools, but it 
is seldom that one finds a man in all his senses 
whose mind does not contain some suspicion of a | 

















. A doll’s undershirt 







world beyond his potato-patch or logging-camp. | 
Among the European peasantry, however, educa- Sent Free t 
tion is often absolutely unknown. Sad to say, a Re aaer ‘eli {arnt ee 


conversation which occurred between a French — le of the fabrte aud 


conscript recently taken from his farm and the | i * d ‘ finish of the 


adjutant of his regiment is not unique, although | M i 
unsing 


it may sound so. 


“Come!” sald the adjutant. “You are a Frencb- AS - 
man—a soldier; do you know why you are here \ f Pl ated 
instead of working iit the fields? I ask you why : , Underwear 
you are here—a soldier? You give no ‘answer. = ll | y Why pay fancy prices 
fave you never heard of the Germans?” 1 when you can get the 
“No, my adjutant.” “ Tr the follo' 





“You have never heard of the Germans? What 
is Germany?” 

“EL don’t know.” 
re you a Frenehman or a German?” 
don't kno: 
This is wonderful! Where were you born?” 






STANDS THE TEST! 
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HE space at 
our disposal 
here will not 
begin to allow 
room for all that 
can be said about 
the good things 
that the readers 
of The Cen- 
. oe = tury Maga- 
A s€ zine will 
“H*" have in the 
new vol- 
ume, which begins in November, 1899. 
We can only touch upon a few which 
will be specially interesting to COMPAN- 
ION readcrs, —and at the head of these 
we are inclined to place 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY, 
By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, 
Author of “ Wild Animals I Have Known.” 

This story grew out of a suggestion of 
Mr. Kipling’s. 


‘When Kipling came to America last 
winter, just before his severe {liness, he 
said the man he wanted most to meet 
was the author of “ Wild Animals I Have 
Known.” So the writer of the Jungle 
Books met Mr. Thompson, and they 
sie swapped " stories for a long evening, 
and when Thompson told a story of a 

rizzly Kipling begged him to write it. 

nd this is it, —so Intimate an account 
of the life of a grizzly from cubhvod to 
old age that it almost seems as If no one 
but a grizzly could have written it. 

The illustrations are especially strik- 
ing (Mr. Thoinpson is an artist, too, and 
Mrs. Thompson always arranges his pic- 
tures and groups them on the page). 
There are full-page pictures and scores 
of little bits of marginal pictures like the 
one shown above. We print the brief 
extract that it illustrates. 

“ After an hour or two they began to 

‘awn and stretch themselves, except 

ttle Fuzz, the smallest; she poked out 
her sharp nose for a moment, then snug- 
gled back between her mother’s great 
arms. The largest, the one afterward 
known as Wahb, sprawled over on his 
back and began to worry a root that 
stuck up, grumbling to bimself as he 
chewed It, or slapped it with his paw for 
not. staying where he wanted it. Pres- 
ently Mooney, the mischief, began tug- 

vf at Frizzle’s ears, and got his own 
wel baxed. They clenched for a tussle; 
then, locked in a tight little grizzly yel- 
low ball, they sprawled over and over 
on the grass, and, before they knew 
it, down a bank, and away out of sight 
toward the river. 

“ Almost immediately there was an outcry of 
yells for help from the little wrestlers. There 
could be no mistaking the real terror in thelr 
voices. Some dreadful danger was threatening. 

ee UP. jumped the gentle mother, changed into 
a perfect demon, and over the bank in time to 
see a huge range-bull make a deadly charge at 
what he doubtless took for a yellow dog.” 


MARK TWAIN’S 
ABANDONED AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


It was recently reported 
in the newspapers that 
Mark Twain was writing 
his autobiography and 
that it would not be pub- 
lished for one hundred 
years! Whether the latter 
part of the story is true 
or not, he did begin work 
on an autobiography, but 
has abandoned it. The 
Century has secured a 
chapter, “‘ My Début as a 
Literary Person,” and it appears in November. 

This contribution of Mark Twain's, the 
graphic story of a shipwreck, takes its place in 
an “adventure series” which The Century is 
Printing Another article in the series will be 
“The Hardships of a Reptiler,” which will 
recount some odd, unexpected and humorous 
adventures —and Incidentally will tell what a 
“reptiler” is. 








MARK TWAIN. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


has an up-to-date article 
inthe November Century 
on military preparedness 
in war. It is interesting 
to young and old, for It 
tells just what Governor 
Roosevelt thinks this 
country ought to do in the 
matter of improving the 
army as it has recently 
improved the navy. Pres- (7 
{dent Eliot, of Harvard, 
1s also a contributor to 
this splendid number. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“© CENTURY 


Engraved by T. Johnson 


HE reading of history can be made a de- 
light when it is read in instalments. Read- 
ers of The Century who have followed 

Nicolay & Hay’s “Life of Lincoln,” and Pro- 
fessor Sloane’s “ Napoleon Bonaparte: a His- 
tory,” and Professor Wheeler's papers on 
Alexander the Great, with their superb illustra- 
tions, have not only enjoyed the reading, but 
have accomplished something that tells in 
education. 

Two years ago it was decided that Cromwell 
should be the next great historical personage to 
be treated In the pages of The Century. There 
was one man who could write the life of the 
Protector in the spirit of our own time and who 
could make an interesting and valuable story 
‘of it. That man was John Morley, friend of 
| John Stuart Mill and Gladstone, author of lives 
| of Edmund Burke and Richard Cobden, and a 
| well-known member of - Parliament. He was 
| persuaded to take up the work, although to con- 

tinue it he has been obliged to delay his biogra- 
' phy of Gladstone, for which he was selected by 

the family. 
| The Illustrations of this Serial will be 
| unsurpassed in the history of magazines. Her 

Majesty the Queen has allowed some of her 
, kreatest treasures to be reproduced for it, and 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 


the Portrait by Samuel Cooper in Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, England. From the November Century Magazine. 


Can you tell, offhand, in just what 
century Cromwell was born? 
Can you even tell just how he died? 





THE CROMWELL HISTORY IN THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
British and South Kensington Museums, the 
English National Gallery, the Dukes of Port- 
land and Buccleugh have been equally kind. 
“ Oliver Cromwell ” begins in the November 
Century. Why not fol- 
low it this winter? You 
will understand Oliver 
Cromwell, soldier and 
statesman, as he has 
never been understood 
before. You will get Mr. 
Morley’s masterly charac- 
terizations of King Charles 
I., Strafford, Pym, Laud 
andother leading figuresin 
the stirring drama of the 
revolution. And besides 
the Cromwell papers you 
will have the best maga- 
zine of general literature 
and art in all the world. 
We are making an unprec- 
edented offer to readers 
of THE YourTn’s Com- 
PANION to supply them 
with five numbers of The 
Century for $1.00 (20 cents 
@ copy, regular price 
35 cents a copy) so that 


offer. 








HOW THE DRAGON IN 


THE RHINEGOLD 


From an article on “* Wagner from Behind the Scenes," in the November Century. 





18 MADE TO CRAWL. 


they may get the first 
instalments of the 
Cromwell history on 
the easiest possible 
terms, and may also 
have, complete, Ernest 
Seton- Thompson's 
“Biography of a Griz- 
zly,” Dr. Weir Mitch- 
ell’s ‘‘Autobiogra- 
phy of a Quack,” and 
Mark Twain's story, 
also five instalments 
of “Sailing Alone 
Around the World.” 


entire 
“The 


ear. 


Dr. 





AGAZINE 
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OCTOBER CENTURY, 
in the Noy., Dec. and Jan. Numbers, to be had under this offer. 


NOVEMBER, 
DECEMBER, 
and JANUARY. 


you find out that it Is worth following for the 
The three numbers contain 
jography of a Grizzly,” by Ernest Seton-Thompson 
(see above) complete; 
by 8S. Weir Mitchell 

‘wain's Story (described above) and much besides. 


Nov. and Dec. Numbers are printed in Colors. 


Do not hesitate about accepting this offer. 
once, mentioning THE COMPANION, to 


THE CENTURY CO., Union-Square, New York. 
















“SAILING ALONE AROUND THE 
WORLD.” 

HE best sea-story which has ever 
appeared in a magazine Is Captain 
Joshua Slocum’s narrative of his 

remarkable voyage of forty-six thousand 






























THE BOAT WHICH MADE THE VOYAGE 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


and alone, in his little forty-foot boat, 


Spray. It began in the September 
Century. 


Captain Slocum has a decidedly 
humorous touch and the story of his 
adventures is most fascinating. He 
made the entire voyage with a tin clock, 
contig $1.00, for a chronometer. He 
sailed from Fatrhaven, Mass., to Gibral- 
tar, then recrossed the Atlantic to the 
South American coast, passed through 
the Straits of Magellan, called at Juan 
Fernandez and Samoa, and sailed for 
home around the Cape of Good Hope, 
stopping at St. Helena, Ascension and 
the West Indies. He had adventures 
with pirates and savages. In the Straits 
of Magellan he used to sprinkle the deck 
with carpet tacks before he went to 
sleep, and he found them as successful 
in repelling a barefooted enemy as 
Gatling guns. 







“THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
QUACK.” 

Everybody has read Dr. 8. Weir 
Mitchell’s great novel of the American 
Revolution, “Hugh Wynne,” and they 
will want to read what might be called 
his doctor story, which The Century will 
print in three numbers, beginning in November, 
— “The Autobiography of a Quack,” a promis- 
ing fleld for humor and Dr. Mitchell’s keen 
Psychological insight. 

There are to be a 
this new volume of Fe Century 2 othe Noes 
ber number is especially rich fh them. These 
stories will not all be by well-known writers, 
but several new writers are to be introduced. 


| This is partly the result of The Century’s prizes 


to college graduates who have not been out of 
college more than a year. Seven hundred and 
fifty dollars a year is distributed in this way. 

he prize for the best story this year (to be 
rinted soon) was won by a young half-breed 
dian, the graduate of a Western college. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


There are to be articles on life in the East 
End of London, by Sir Walter Besant, author of 
“All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” illustrated 
by Phil May and Joseph Pennell, and a brilliant 
series of articles on Paris, by Richard Whiteing, 
author of that much-read book, ‘No. 5 John 
Street,” to be illustrated by Andre Castaigne, 
and to close with a splendid series of pictures 
on the Paris Exposition. 


For*122 


In order to interest Companion readers 
who are not already taking The Century 
we have decided to make an extraordinary 
We wiil send them 


FIVE NUMBERS OF THE CENTURY 


for $1.00—-regular price 35 cents each, 
$1.75 for the five. 


SEPTEMBER and 


These numbers will be: 


Containing the first two 
instalments of Captain Slo- 
cum’s great narrative, “Sail- 
ing lone Around the 
orld,” which is continued 


November begins the new volume and 
is the most beautiful number of The 
Century ever issued. It contains the 
opening chapters of “Oliver Crom- 
well,” by John Morley; you will get 
three instalments of this great history 
in these three rite COMPLI tolet 


COMPLETE 


“The Autobiography of a Quack,” 
(see above) complete; Mark 


Send $1.00 at 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE | 


A Wonpererut Storm.—The records of the 
Hydrographic Bureau at Washington show that 
the terrible hurricane which wrought wholesale | 
destruction in Porto Rico in August last was 
longer lived than any storm hitherto reported to 
the burean. It lasted from August 3d until 
August 2Ist, within which time it travelled 
between 4000 and 5000 miles. It also began its 
career farther east than any tropical storm yet] Gloom wenrw AN WNOCDRATOnNR 
on record. It was first noticed on August 3d, DON e BUY aon tetreeting te 
about half-way between the coasts of Africa and SeEMieR ge td 
Soath America, a little below north latitude 12°. dences our faithin i, So simple a child can 
On the sth its centre ravaged Porto Rico, then it Sranntecterers ot. Shuapiielty ‘Tncubators 
turned up the coast of the United States, and oes Ae, Pies 
was last noticed, fast dying out, about 800 miles 
directly east of New York. 
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Anstraments, Drums, Uniforms 

applies. Write for catalog, 445 

thontetions, FREE; tie gives Biu- 

sic and Instructions for New Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

dams ‘eo. 


LiFE GrowinG LonGer.—Prof. Mansfield 
Merriman, studying the United States census 
reports since 1850, has discovered a marked and 
steady increase in the length of human life in 
our country during the last half century. His | waTou aun ri 
statistics, which were presented at the recent 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, show that in 1850 the 
median age of the entire population was 15.3 
years, while in 1800 it had risen to 21.4 years. 
In 1900, he anticipates, it will be 22.4 years. By 
“median age” is meant that which divides the 
population equally, one half being above and 
the other half below the median. 

Buzzanps’ FEATHERS FoR EaGLEs’.— 
According to a writer in Science, the demand 
for eagles’ plumes to adorn ladies’ hats has sud- 
denly put the turkey buzzard in great jeopardy; 
because the supply of eagles not being equal to 
the demand, buzzards’ feathers are substituted 
fur those of the nobler bird. 

CoLORED GLASS AND SMOKELESS Pow- 
pER.—Mr. R. A. Fessenden described at the 
American Association meeting in August a 
means by which the location of troops using 
smokeless powder in battle can be easily dis- 
covered. It is simply necessary to survey the 
landscape through pale red glass. The flash of 
smokeless powder appears strong in red light, 
while ordinary objects are dimmed. By furnish- 
ing field-glasses with screens of the proper tint, 
the position of concealed marksmen, like those 
who picked off our soldiers in Cuba, can be 
detected. 


JuPITER’s SwirT Moon.— Owing to an 
arithmetical mistake the distance travelled by 
Jupiter’s fifth satellite in making the circuit of 
its orbit was stated, in this column on October 
12th, to be 353,250 miles. ‘The figures should 
have been 706,500. The speed of the satellite is 
but little short of 1000 miles per minute. 


New Usr For a Vacuum.—It is proposed 
in England to test the practicability of casting 
steel in a vacuum, the object being to get rid of 
air-bubbles, which cause flaws and weak points 
in the metal. 


CoKE FoR RAILROAD FUEL.—The experi- 
ment of using coke for fuel in locomotives on the | 
Boston & Maine Railroad is said to have proved 
very successful. It is cleaner than coal, is. 
smokeless and dustless, and is free from the 
sparks and cinders which frequently ignite dry 
wood and vegetation along railroad-tracks. 
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War DrEcLARED IN SouTH AFRICA.— 
October Sth, the government of the Transvaal 
sent an ultimatum to the British government, 
demanding the withdrawal of British troops 
from its borders and the recall of the British 
reénforcements recently landed or on the way. 
A time limit of 48 hours was fixed for a reply. 
‘The letter charged England with unlawful inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of the ‘Transvaal, 
in conflict with the convention of 1884. October 
10th, the British government replied, refusing to 
diseuss the demands of the Transvaal; and the 
next day the Transvaal declared war. October 
Lith, the government of the Orange Free State 
announced that that state would make common 
cause with the Transvaal. 

THE DecLARATION oF WAR was followed 
by an invasion of Natal and Cape Colony by 
Boers from the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. They took possession of Laing’s Nek, a 
high ridge at the north of Natal, through which 
a railway tunnel passes, and occupied New- 
castle without resistance. In the west they 
advanced upon Mafeking and Kimberley. Up 
to the time of closing this record, there have been 
several skirmishes, but no important engagements. 
The British Parliament assembled October 17th. 
British interests in the Transvaal have been 
entrusted to the United States consul at Pretoria. 

Tue Aprupr Acrion of the ‘Transvaal 
government can be explained only on the suppo- 
sition that it believed war to be inevitable, and 
realized that it would count greatly to the 
advantage of the British if the actual beginning 
of hostilities were delayed until the arrival of 
British reénforcements. September 25th Mr. 
Chamberlain had sent the Transvaal a note, 
terminating the negotiations on the issues before 
under discussion, and notifying President Kruger 
that England would shortly formulate new 
proposals. ‘Ihe new demands were not for- 
warded before the Transvaal took action; but 
in the meantime the British government had 
summoned Parliament, had called out the 
reserves, and was assembling transports to carry 
an entire army corps to South Africa. These 
extensive military preparations may have been 
meant to secure peace by overawing the Boers, 
but they seem to have had the contrary effect. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Yacut Races.— 


After six attempts, which failed because of light | 


and shifting winds, the first race between the 


Columbia and the Shamreck took place off | 


Sandy Hook, October 16th. The Columbia 
won, finishing the course of 30 knots, 10 minutes 
and 8 seconds ahead of the Shamrock. The 
second race, the next day, was also awarded to 
the Columbia, which finished the course alone, 
the Shamrock having been disabled by an 
accident after the race began. 


A TreEMPORARY AGREEMENT has been 
reached between the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, with the acquiescence 
of Canada, upon a boundary-line in the disputed 
Alaskan territory. The line is drawn across 
Chilkat Pass, but the location is immaterial, the 
main point being that local friction is avoided by 
an arrangement which fixes a line without 
affecting the claims of either party. 

Tue DEATH oF JAMES HARLAN of Iowa 
removes one of the most familiar figures in public 
life in the West. Mr. Harlan, born in Illinois 
in 1820, removed in early 
manhood to Iowa, where he 
became president of the lowa 
Wesleyan University. He 
gained distinction as a 
lawyer and public speaker, 
and was chosen senator from 
Towa in 1854, and reé@lected 
in 1860. Mr. Lincoln, just 
before entering on his second 
term as President, offered 
Mr. Harlan a seat in his Cabinet as Secretary of 
the Interior. After his death President Johnson 
appointed Mr. Harlan to the place, and he served 
one year. ‘Then he returned to the Senate, 
where he served until 1873. 





EX-SENATOR HARLAN. 





A New CANADIAN CANAL.—The Soulanges 
Canal, which forms a connecting link between 
Lakes St. Francis and St. Louis, and marks 
the completion of a waterway 14 feet deep 
between Montreal and the Great Lakes, was 
opened October 9th. It is designed to replace the 
shallow Beauharnois Canal, and has cost about 
$5,000,000. Next summer steamers drawing 14 
feet of water will be able to make the passage 
without breaking cargo. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL Con- 
@REss, held at Philadelphia in connection with 
the Export Exposition, opened October 12th. 
At the second session the Hon. Thomas B. Reed 
presided, and addresses were made by the Chinese 
Minister to the United States, and by official 
and commercial delegates from England, Ger- 
many, Spain, and other countries. 


Os 0c. Agts. wtd. 60%. C. A. STEGMAN, 










Shoe tor School. 


Black Sealskin (waterproof) and Black 
Calf, Made for hard, every-da 
wear. Heavy stock, half double 
sole, heavy sewed. No pegs. 
at factory, $1.75 b; 
$1.50 Mall'or ox. prepaid. 
Further descriptions and other 
styles in Cata. D, sent free. 


Men’s Waldorts 


Why py fancy prices for shoes when 
you can buy Waldoris direct from factory 
and save enough on each pair to buy 
another 


ree book, Tells how men 
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Rub Jeweled Elgin Watch 


been the 


has for over a third of a contary 
urance and 


recognized leader for accuracy, en 
jul time telling. 


The World’s Standard. 


A mechanical wonder, Elgin Watches are sold by 

Jewelers everywhere. An Elgin watch always has 

the word “kigin” engraved on the works—fully 

teed. Our new booklet, free to all who write, 
will interest you, 


suarent 
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Articles illustrated atc 14k 
fect stones. We guarantee pel 
mad postal card for complete catalogue of Gold and Sliver. 
60—Eleven Diamonds, SP, 
61—Two Diamonds, Two Opals, 
Brooch and Pendant, One Diamond, 


Fine Gold Jewelry and Sterling Silver ¥.™ 


and of the finest quality. Diamonds are pure white 
rerzane if desired. We guarantee safe delivery. 


and Turquoise,” abs Sea 00 
IND-NOLTH CO, Gold and Silversmiths, 251 Essex Street, Sale 


““42 pictures in 12 seconds” 
Magazine 


Cyclone 


Cameras! 


We have instituted a new era in Ama- 
teur Photography by the introduction of 
this Camera. 

No unreliable films. No_ intricate 
mechanism. No focusing. No failures. 

You merely load the Camera with 
twelve glass plates. 

Press a bulb to make a picture. 

Turn a key eo change the plate, which 
also automaticall registers the number 
of pictures made. 

You can make twelve pictures in this 
way before you unload the Camera. Magazine Cyclone N $8. 00 

Payot hee prahcaces be remov- bulb release, alaminum plate holders) 
ed withou ‘urbing those remainin; Magazine Cyclone No. 5, size 4x5 (with 
No knowledge of Photogra pi y bulb release,aluminum plate holders) $10.00 


necessary. 
Photographic Papers 


‘We make them in following sizes and styles: 
Magazine Cyélone No. 2, size 34{x4¢ 
without bulb) 46. 00 
Magazine Cyclone 
(without bulb) 





A Gelatine Paper 
The hard and insoluble surfaee of Royal Paper makes it 
especially adapted to all clinates and seasons, No ice is 
non-curling, giving those rich tones, deep 
'd pure whites, so necessary to the photographer. 
for Koyal success is the absolute purity 
upon whieh it 1s coated. 
no substitute; there is none “J a 
We guarantee every sheet of Royal and 
Oyke. 

Our free books, “Winter Photography,” “Photo- 
graphic Papers,” (with sample prints and prices) 
also our large Cyclone Catalogue of Cameras and 
Supplies, sent upon application. 


A Developing a. 

Can be printed by any artificia! mo in an 
ordinary room in a few seconds, being the easiest 
and simplest paper to manipniate. For artistic effects 
there is no paper that equals it. Does not spoils with 

age. Is not affected by heat; is of uniform quality; 
does not frill or blister; always giving good blacks and 
ure whites. Made in three varieties, Oarbon- 
att, Rough-Matt aud Glossy. 


Buy from your dealer, If he will not supply you, send to us. 
We are not in any trust. 
Western Camera Mfg. Go., |33-135 Wabash Av., Chicago 
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Tailor-Made 
Suits, *5. 


F you wish something decidedly 

new in a dress or cloak, 

and entirely different 
from the ready-made gar- 
ments which you find in 
every store, write for our 
Catalogue ‘and Samples. 
There are hundreds of 
firms selling ready-made 
suits and cloaks, but we 
are the only house mak- 
ing fashionable gar- 
ments to order at mod- 
erate prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates 
an exquisite line of ladies’ 
costumes and cloaks, se- 
lected from the newest Paris 
models. Our designs are 
exclusive, and are shown 
by no other firm, and the 
fabrics from which we 
make our garments com- 
pain onke tee very latest 
novelties, Our 
logue illugtrates : 
Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, fault- 

less in cut and finish, $5 up.; 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 

Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 

cut according to the latest French 

models, up. 
Golf Capea, Besmerkete, Bicycle Suits, Riding 
Habits, Rainy-Day its, etc. 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE 
wortp. If when writing to us you will kindly state 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, we will 
be able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire, 
In addition to our regular line of samples, we have special 
lines of black goods and fabrics for second mourning. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will 
get them by return mail, ‘They will be sent Free to any 
lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
























Cata- 


New Skirts, 


and the largest —_—ae of 
Spoons, Forks, etc., can be selt 

ed in this reliable brand. aual in 
design and finish to sterlingsilver, 
at one-fourth to one-eighth the 
cost. Remember ‘1847 the 
“Silver Plate that Wears,” the 

standard of ality for 60 years. 

je only by 
seat may og Co., 


‘everywhere, 
Q Send for catalog © 


ACOMPLETE 
HOME 
GYMNASIUM 
For MEN, WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN. 
“ HENDRICKSON,” 
“MANHATTAN” AND 
“MANHATTAN GIANT” 

EXERCISERS. 


SEND FOR iLLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE 
SHOWING FULL LINE. 
PRICES FROM 300.UP. 


MANHATTAN 
WEB COMPANY, 
DECKER BUILDING, 
33 UNION Square, 
| NEW YORK. 





THE “ 


HENDRICKSON.” 
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HE E FOUTH's COMPANTON is an illustrated 
ly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
Price is $17 a year, payment in advanc 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
es over eight—which is the number 
are a gift to the subscribers from | 









New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 

r directly to this office. We do not request 
aga to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ns. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Tho ould be made in re: Post-ofice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROOURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter, All post- | 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

Sliver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Bes wals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 

ipt of money by a hetere, the date opposite your 
hame on your, pa hich shows to what time 
your subscription is bald, can be changed. 












Discontinuances—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by lettor whet bscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue i a as we cannot find your name on our 
ks unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unl this is done. 
Caution ain ing mone; 
to renew subs miptiois.” Honewail of subscriptions 
tot the Companion by tl money to 
ers should not be made. it subscribers do 
thie a they must do It at their own risk. 














strangers 









Eatters: should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


201 Columbus Avenue. 





oe TO THE EYES AT SCHOOL. 


[UCH attention has been given | 
during the past few years to 
the eyesight of school children. 
Tests of vision have been made 
in schools all over the world, 
and the results have been 
astonishing, if not alarming. 
It has been proved that short- 
sightedness exists among 
pupils in schools and colleges 

to a@ much greater extent than was supposed, and 

what is more disquieting, the number of pupils 
who have defective vision seems to be steadily 
growing larger. 

Another fact brought out by such tests is that 
the proportion of those suffering from imperfect 
eyesight increases with the advance in studies, 
being least in the lowest classes and greatest in 
the highest. 

A German investigator discovered this thirty 
years ago as the result of an examination of the 
eyes of ten thousand students in the schools at 
and near Breslau. In the primary schools he 
found about six in every hundred children suffer- 
ing from poor eyesight; in the intermediate 
schools the number of near-sighted pupils had 
increased to more than ten per cent., in the high 
schools to twenty-six per cent., while in the 
university sixty students out of every hundred 
were myopic, or short-sighted. 

A similar ascending scale of defective vision 
has been noted among school children in other 
countries, although the proportions are not so 
high anywhere else as in Germany and Russia, a 
fact explained by the excessive strain put upon 
the eyes in reading German and Russian char- 
acters. 

That the prevalence of defective eyesight among 
children is in great part due to the overstraining 
of a weak organ is not open to question. 
Unskilled laborers, and others who have not been 
obliged to strain their eyes in early life, have 
usually good eyesight, but skilled workmén, type- 
setters, and so on, who use their eyes for close 
work and begin to learn their trade young, are | 
often near-sighted. 

Dr. Casey A. Wood of Chicago has recently | 
drawn attention to the dangerous strain put upon | 
the eyes of very young children by certain of | 
the kindergarten tasks; but this subject is too | 
important and too large to be compressed into a 
single article, and we must consider the means of 
protecting the eyes in another article. 





be 


CLEVER PHILIPPINE DOGS. 


Those who saw the soldiers’ mascots under fire 
in jthe ntilago campaign were pretty well con- | 
vinced that an animal does not know when it is 
under fir nd 1s much more afraid of the guns 
dischar; by its friends than of those discharged 
by the enemy. The animals in the coast villages 
which were bombarded by the American fleet 
did not take to flight with the inhabitants, but 
remained quite unconcerned, unless a missile fell 
in their immediate neighborhood. 
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the bamboos above them. They could not run | 
faster, and they dared not stop. They were getting 


| out of the fight as fast as they could, and were all 


going in the right w: 

One of them was wiser than the rest. With 
astonishing intelligence he sought the deepest 
part of the ditch, covered from the fire on one 
side by the high embankment, and protected on 
the other by a grass-covered mound. He lay so 
still that the soldiers thought he was dead, as 
they passed by in a crouching attitude on account 
of the flying bullets. 

The correspondent who tells the story looked 
closely at the dog, and saw that his eyes were 
wide open. The correspondent spoke to him, as 
if threatening to drive him on, but the look which 
came into the dog’s eyes asked so plainly to be 
let alone that the man could do no less than to 
respect the appeal. 

The dog was left behind. He saw the charge 
of the Kansas Volunteers, but he did not budge 
as they went by him. He heard the shrapnel 
explode and the bullets cut the air; but he seemed 
to know that he was safe in the ditch, and he had 
no notion of moving to get a better view. 

At night, after the shooting was over, he came 
to the camp timidly. Some one threw him a 
piece of meat. He grew braver and followed the 
Americans to Calumpit; but during the fight there 
he disappeared, and only showed himself again 
after the shooting was over. He is a clever dog, 
but like some of the natives, he “no quiere mucho 
boom-boom"—he does not care for shooting. 








ON THE SHELF. 


A New England woman is the owner of a hen 
which appears to choose her surroundings with a 
discriminating eye. 


Soon after her present owner acquired the hen 
she discovered the creature’s fondness for step- 
ping into the house whenever she could effect an 
entrance, and laying an egg on the down coverlet 
which ornamented the bed in the “best chamber.” 

One day the hen managed to get in unobserved 
during a season of sweeping, aud her presence 
was ony discovered as she made her way hastily 
cue et the side door, clucking with triumph, some 
time later. 

As the best room coverlet had been out of the 
way during the sweeping, the mistress of the 
house looked about for the egg which she felt sure 
had been laid somewhere. She found it, after 
half an hour's search, on the plush mantel- 
covering in the parlor, where the hen must have 
Sat in state between a china shepherdess and a 
glass vase. 

Nothing on the mantel shelf had been disturbed, 
although just how the hen had managed the 
delicate business will never be known. 








ACCORDING TO SIZE. 


Like most Orientals, the Chinese are apt to base 
their judgments upon externals. Capt. Caspar F. 
Goodrich, who, as captain of an auxiliary cruiser, 
did such excellent blockading service during the 
war with Spain, tells a story which points to this 
conclusion. 

The captain is a very short, but very dignified 
man. Once when he was in a Chinese port, he 
went ashore to pay his respects to the prefect, 
who, being of the ruling Manchu race, was a much 
larger man than the ordinary run of Chinamen. 

hen Captain Goodrich rose to take his leave, 
the dignitary made a special effort to be polite. 

“Your excellency,” said he, “I now see how 


you, Snocees a little man, come to command a big | 


war-ship. If you were only a little fatter, you 
would Ne an admiral.” 


SOLDIER AND COURTIER. 


Lord Kitchener of Khartum is a straightforward 
soldier, but he does not scorn the art of turning a 
compliment gracefully. 


It bas long been said of him that he is proof 
against all feminine charms, and when he waited 
upon Her Dea easy at Windsor, the queen was 
curious enough to put a p pointed question. 

“Is it true, my lord,” she asked, “that you have 
neyer yet cared for Woman?” 

“Yes, your M: ajesty, of: replied the sirdar, “quite 
true— with on exception. 
Ah!” said the queen “and who is she?” 
he sirdar bowed. “Your Majesty,” said he. 














FOR THE GRAVE. 


A solicitor in a Georgia court is responsible for 
the following: 

He overh 
and a nurse, who were discussing a recent funeral 
of a member of their race, at which there | 
been a great profusion of flowers. The nurse 
said: 
evened I die, don’t plant no flo 
















jes’ bus” it on de grave and let at 
| good old juice dribble down through de ground.” 


WELL DONE. 


ard a conversation between his cook | 


At half past two in the morning, not long ago, | 


the crew of a train on the Delaware Railroad 





However, a story altogether different is told of | 
some of the dogs in the Philippine villages. The | 
trustworthy correspondent of the Chicago Record 
says that the Philippine dogs are invariably long 
and white, with ears pointed like those of a fox. 
They are always hungry, and have no objection 
to inhabiting the American camps. 

On the day of the fight between the American 
nd Filipino armies at Bagbag, the signal-corps 
men were engaged in stringing telegraph-wires 
along the railroad-track, in order that the com- 
manding general might be Informed of the progress 
of the battle. Not a gun had yet been fired 
Suddenly a white native dog went flitting swiftly 
through the grass at the side of the railroad. 
The signalmen called to it; it paid no attention, 
but kept on southward, getting out of range 
fast as Its legs could carry it. 

Presently a shot was heard, and in a few minutes 
the fusillade became general. More dogs now 
came rushing past, their noses to the ground 
Bullets raised the dust in front of them, and cut 
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discovered that the signals at Gain’s Crossing 
were set to stop coming trains in both directions. 


An investigation was made, and the block 
operator was discovered at his desk in the tower 
bleeding and unconscious. He had been assaulted 
and robbed, but before losing consciousness he 
had managed to set the signals that prevented the 
possibility of collisions. We are inclined to 
prophesy that the world will hear again from this 
rave young man. 





NOT CONTAGIOUS. 


The reminiscences and recollections of W. ( 
e, the veteran English cricketer, contain at 
st one joke made by Tom 
Emmett, a famous bowler 

One Saturday afternoon Emmett was bowling 
for his club, but the fielders dropped catch after 


catch with such systematic Pe rsistence that he 
lost his temper, threw the bal 









good story—a 











I'm not going to bowl any more. 
epidemic on this ground, but thank i 
catchin'!"” 


There’s an 
aven, it aint 











on the ground, and | 









“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in box: Adi 

50 U. 8S. Adhesives, 


PS a Cat. $1.26 for 35c. 


15 Depart., Cat. $1.25 for 3c. 60 Rey., Cat. $2.00 for boc. 
15 Postage Dues, Cat. Tc. for 2c, The first 3 packets, 
containing 125 stamps,fo: 1 », Approval shoets 80% dis- 
count, Price List Free. joston, Mass, 


o> Bier Little Brass Discs 


and Puncture Tool—for Repairing Punctures 
in Sere Tires. COMPLETE OUTFIT, 50 cents. 
8. M. CLARKE & CO., 1307 Chemical Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


oo STAMMER 


You 

Write at once for our new 200-page 
mering. The | tand most inst 

¢ largestand most instruc- 

tive book of its kind ever published. 

Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 

stamps to cover postage. Ask also for 

a free sample copy of The Phono- 

Meter, a monthly paper exclusively 

for persons who stammer. Address 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 
42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Family Twine-Holder. 


Every family Wes string almost daily for some 
purpose, but usually they elther have none at all on 

und or else have only short bits that come around 
packages from 
you want it ina 


THE H. & D. FOLSOM 
_314 Broadway, P.O. Box 1114, New York. ” 
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Geo, Andrew Lewis, 


grocer’ When you want string 
urry, and can’t stop to untangle od 
Mita d tie them together ; beside: 
el ti with such ‘string 
untidy and you're ashamed of it. 
Havea Family Ewing Holder 
Outfit. It’s Cheap id lasts for 
years. Consists of a mickel-pated 
metal holder and two ie 
wine — one blue, one 
ny other colors. 
kinks? Gan be had ofall lent 
See ee Tats 
hug siationers or sent. post as of any o| 
Polish on earth. 


J.L.PRESCOTT & Co, NeW 





Purity’s 
Products 


Swift’s Premium Hams 

Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 

Swift’s Jersey Butterine 

Swift’s Beef Extract 

Swift’s Cotosuet 


Superior in quality, guaranteed to be the best 
in the market, backed by the name of a firm 
whose products are sold in every country. 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph ‘St. Paul 


or spraining their 


Made from solid steel, ha’ 
7,8 and 9 inches in length, 
_ for children. Es} 

an 


le 
will supply you at the same'p 
‘The Avery racing 


rice—prepaid. 
size desired. 


HEALTH SHOES 


ERE is a shoe with a mission. It is not made 
because there is a lack of shoes, but because 
they are not the right kind. It appeals to a man 
whose shoes must fit his judgment and fancy as 
well as his foot, for all these belong to his comfort. 
The foot has as much right to be well and com- 
fortable as the head, and it is quite as sensitive. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOES recognize this. FIT is 
the word with these Shoes. A fit that rests the 
foot, around and underneath, that makes one forget 
his feet, and makes the shoes wear longer. Their 
shapes are the best of style and sense; in leathers 
and making, the best. This is our 


Waterproof Ralston 


in Box Calf or Russia Calf. A shoe that is 
waterproof. Water cannot get in. The outer 
sole is waterproofed by a new process, not 
greased. To this is added felt, lgather, cork 
and leather, making a sole firm, easy and 
hygienic. The upper is lasted into the soles to 
prevent water from reaching the feet. This 
Shoe will save the colds that come from wearing 
rubbers, and is the most stylish foot-dress a 

man can wear, in fair or stormy weather. 
00 


$4,% 


One dealer in your town can supply 
you. If not, order of us. A man owes 
it to his feet to have our book on 
shoes. We send it FREE. 


Ralston Health Shoe Makers, 
Campello, Mass, 









All Ralston Health Shoes 
are sold for 
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STOVE POLISH 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 








The “Never-Break” ‘“Sled-Skates.” 


s oni ghsolute 
dr dealer 
his name, and 








Co., Gitta, Onto. 
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Portrait - Painting Under 
Difficulties. 


In their endeavor to obtain subjects for their 
pictures which will attract wide attention and 
bring their work to public notice,—in other 
words, to advertise themselves,—artists will 
sometimes go to very great pains indeed. The 
French painter, Buffet, won a considerable 
success with his portrait of the Abyssinian king, 
Menelik, but he had to go a great distance to get 
it, and even when he reached Menelik’s capital, 
he was kept waiting two months before the king 
would sit for him. He was almost at his wit’s 
end before he had a chance to begin the work. 

Monsieur de La Nezitre, another French 
artist, went to the western Sudan from Senegal 
to get material, and among other things he 
resolved to make a portrait sketch of King 
Samory, who was recently 
conquered at heavy cost 
by the French. Ie hada 
still more distressing expe- 
rience than the painter of 
Menelik. 

At first the king treated 
him with perfect con- 
tempt, apparently having 
‘no conception of what he 
wanted. ‘The painter had 
to bribe him, and then to 
rebribe him, every time 
he came, with cigarettes, 
beads and coins, for all of which his majesty 
scrambled eagerly, thrusting the coins and other 
solid objects into his mouth for safe-keeping and 
distorting his royal countenance shockingly. 

At length the painter succeeded in so far 
ingratiating himself with Samory as to win the 
distinction of being called ‘‘eomrade” by him, 
which was evidently the only French word he 
knew. He found, however, that he had to pay 
the penalty of this familiarity. 

The black king now began winking and 
grimacing frightfully at him when the painter 
was engaged in delinea- 
ting his features; and 
when he was at work 
on his face, the king 
insisted upon putting on 
an enormous turban, 
which came down over 
one eye and concealed 
his cheeks. 

To complete the em- 
barrassment, Samory 
humorously took tu 
bringing in a bowl of 
water, with which he 
filled his mouth till his cheeks almost burst, and 
squirting it playfully over the artist and his 
canvas. Under such circumstances it could hardly 
be expected that Monsieur de La Néziére's 
portrait of Samory would be a flattering one—and 
he does not pretend that it is. 


om 





KING SAMORY. 





KING MBNELIK. 








Discipline. 

Every effective army is characterized by strict 
discipline. 1t is discipline as much as valor 
which has made possible the wonderful history 
of British arms. What the traditions of Her 
Majesty’s army are, in this respect, may be 
gathered from a graphic account of the punish- 
ment of disorderly soldiers in the presence of the 
enemy, given by an eye-witness. 

It was during the Peninsular war. There had 
been much complaint from the Spanish natives 
of marauding on the part of British soldiers, and 
the general of division determined to make a 
summary example of several offenders. 

The French army under Marshal Soult was 
advancing to the attack, but the British general 
proceeded with the preparation for punishment. 
He ordered a hollow square to be formed, facing 
inward. A drumbead court martial sat in the 
rear of every regiment, and as each culprit was 
found guilty he was led within the square, 
strapped to a triangle and flogged. 

In one angle of the square were two soldiers 
who had been caught in the act of committing 
highway robbery upon peaceable citizens. They 
were marked for hanging, and stood with ropes 
about their necks. Presently the ropes were 
fastened to the branches of a tree, and at the 
same time the delinquents were lifted up and 
held on the shoulders of persons attached to the 
provost marshal. 

While this was going on, our vedettes came in 
frequently to report to the general that the enemy 
wereadvancing. His only reply was, ‘Very well.” 

The two criminals remained awaiting theawful 
signal for execution, which would instantly be 
carried into effect by the merest movement of 
the men on whose shoulders they were sup- 
ported. 

Suddenly a cavalry officer of high regimental 
rank galloped into the square and reported to 
General Paget that the pickets were engaged 
with the enemy, and were retiring. 

“You had better go back to your fighting 
pickets, sir,” replied Paget, “and animate your 
men to a full discharge of their duty.’”” 

General Paget was then silent for a few 


_| moments, and was apparently suffering from 
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great excitement. At length he addressed the 
square, saying: 

“Is it not lamentable to think that, instead of 
preparing the troops committed to my command 
to receive the enemies of their country, 1 am 
preparing to hang two robbers? But although 
that angle of the square should be attacked, I 
shall execute these villains in this angle.” 

‘The general then became silent for a,moment, 
and our pickets were heard retiring up the other | 
side of the hill and along the road which flanked 
it to our left. After a moment’s pause, he | 
addressed the men a second time: 

“If I spare the lives of these two men, will you | 
promise to reform?” | 

Not the slightest sound, not even breathing 
was heard within the square. The question was 
repeated : 

“If I spare the lives of these men, will you 
give me your honor as soldiers that you will 
reform?” 

‘The same awful silence continued until some 
of the officers whispered to the men to say ‘‘yes,”” 
when that word loudly and rapidly flew round 
the square. The culprits were then hastily taken 
down from the fatal tree, and the soldiers faced | 
about and made ready to receive the enemy. 


—_<+oe—_—__ 


Egg Battles. 


There isa little mountain town in Kentucky 
where pitched battles between egy-throwers are 
said frequently to take place. The diversion is 
known locally as “egg-throwing.”” Each band 












of egg-throwers has a captain, and Is composed of 
about twenty men. The heaviest battles take 
place on Saturday night. Then every man is 
expected to provide himself with two dozen eggs.. 
A description given of one of the battles in the 
Chicago Record shows them to be lively affairs. 

It was about nine o’clock when the throwers 
lined up for the fray. Every member of the two 
companies was present with his full quota of 
egys. The captains did no throwing, contenting 
themselves with directing the movements of the 
men; but if they threw no eggs, they received 
many upon their persons. They were the targets 
toward which much of the ammunition was 
directed. 

‘The first volley resulted in the striking of six 
of the enemy, but when the volley was returned 
seven men bore upon their clothing the marks of 
the enemy’s prowess, and worse still, the captain’s | 
hat was swept from his head by a well-directed | 
shot, | 

‘Then the egg-throwing became fast and furious, | 





| and no more attempt at regular volley-work was | 


made. Every man used his eggs to the best | 
advantage, according to his judgment, and the | 
battle did not cease till the last of the four | 
bundred and eighty eggs had been smashed, and 

a large proportion of them had done execution. 

When all the ammunition was exhausted, | 

experienced judges decided upon the result of 

the battle, and gave the victory to the band that 

appeared to have done most execution. 

The moonlight showed a strange scene when 
the conflict was brought toan end. There was 
scarcely a man who had not been many times hit, 
and the captains were spattered from head to 
foot. Houses, sidewalks and fences were batt|e- 
stained, and egy-shells crunched beneath the feet 
of the spectators as they pushed forward to greet 
the victorious band. 


+ ____ 





Taking Care of Cats. 


One of the most interesting discoveries made 
by the Cat Club of Chicago is that the love of a 
cat “can be won by merit only. A dog,’ these | 
experts scornfully add, “will love any wreck of 
humanity that chances to own him, but one needs | 
to be self-respecting to earn the love of a cat.”’ 

Animals so sensitively organized that they can | 
judge of the ‘merit’ of human beings are bound 
to have troubles of their own. The Cat Club’s | 
pamphlet, which we quote, tells how to guard | 
against these afflictions. High-bred cats, it say 
are peculiarly liable to indigestion, resulting 
from overfeeding. It is best to allow them only 
two meals daily. A light repast in the morning 
and a hearty dinner at night is the prescribed 
system of diet. 

The breakfast should consist of cream or bread 
and milk, varied with boiled rice. A bit of 
lean meat now and then is allowed, and for an 
appetizer an egg or an oyster. The evening meal 
may include plenty of raw meat, mutton being 
preferred, with asparagus, corn on the cob or 
any vegetable which puss may relish. 

Boiled liver should be added several times a 
week. Fish should be given sparingly. Kittens 
should be fed every three hours with scalded 
milk, sweetened or salted. When six weeks old 
they should be weaned and taught to lap warm 
milk. 

A bit of scraped raw mutton or beef once a 
day conduces to strength and vitality. Sour milk 
should be given once or twice a week to prevent 
the accumulation of worms in the stomach. | 

Cats reared in a flat should have an occasional 
saucer of freshly cut grass. Fresh water, to 
which has been added a rusty nail or a lump of 
sulphur, should be accessible to the cat day and | 
night. Cats should not be washed oftener than 
once a month, otherwise their fur will be harsh 
and brittle. 

















Til. 
(STAMPS. 100 ai ait, Fa rare, China Hor nen. Deccan.ete., 
Belem, Mass. 


25 Dee 


RS of all kinds dyed and made into leading 
styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. 
H. CRINE, Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CTAMPS, Gur yetiewz Packets, sample ioe, sliver; 
. just the thing for bove to trade with: 















Good Mixture. All parts of the Globe. Prices right. mice: if ect GROUND, B 
Also O. 
Lists free. Maritime Stamp Co. (Dept.C) ,Salem-Yarmouth, | KO. One ae eS 


8. 
BONE MEAL, | ST RAMED. MEAT, Ete. Send 
for Vata. C. A. BARTLETT, Worcester, Maxs, 


CASH OR NEW HAIR MATTRESSES 
for Your 

linseed Gal aren, othars Selling Old Feather Bed. 

for set ‘of three. C. H.R. Miller, poser, Springfield, ‘Mass. | Write for particulars. Estab. 30 yrs. Bank ref. Agta. wanted. 

‘anada Export Co., 188 North th St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

CUPID OIL POLISH (Sutter nt orth Hh Si root NY. 


is not lik 
solutely 


Buy Music of the Composer. 


C. H. R. Miller's Piano Pieces are well known through 
thou nds he has entertained at fecteals throught ac 
U. xe," Yale 












nd care of shoes for two 


Zeent stamps. 

CONGO BLACKING 
MFG. CO., 

63 Oliver Street, BOSTON, MASS. | 


RHEUMATISM firenty-tivecents. 


The Puritan Medicated Cushioned Insoles 








Boston Insole Manufacturing Co., 


Spri Simple, Durable, Comfortable. Common sense 


1, Mass. | inevery particular. Guaranteed satisfactory ormoney 
refundes d decide: Give height 


Pormbic = POM Ye House. aud welghe f 


Well made and 
handsome ir 









and 


ir 5 S1 
ATWOOD SUSPENDER Co., Swanton, Ve 


Cooking 
Utensils 


If stamped 
with this 
L. & G. 


trade-mark 


is 


Are 









m. Easily moved. 


A dozen Hens will do well in 
this House the year round. 


Shipped 
weight i 






Your 
House 


with a 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old f ven out 
what it will air it, t 
write to us a on 3 

DIGHTON. t Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


HERE’S 
SOMETHING 


wife app 


ALL COMPLETE. 








Because to each article is attached a 
chemist’s certificate, guaranteeing 
that it is free from arsenic, anti- 
mony, lead, or any other poisonous 
ingredient. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., 


- New York, Chicago, Boston. 




















Starter Sold by all reputable dealers everywhere. 
wa. To dip hour siuaply awit | ‘Write for free Booklet. 
the barrel out, then back again. 
Perfection 
Sn 
BARREL SWING === 













adjusted to any barrel ina moment. If your pantry | 
hasn't a swing bay one, it's 
in yc P 

you'r 
you i if e 
not ly you we'll se nd \ 


THE LEAVITT MACHINE 


ly, put tn 








THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION’S 


Fourth 
Annual Exhibition 
of Amateur 
Photographs 


epald. for 
20., Orange, Mass. 








Comprising nine thousand eight hun- 
dred examples taken during 1899, is 
now open, and the public is cordially 
invited to attend. 


Hale’s 
Compound Quinine 


FOR THE HAIR. 













sures dandru Si ou! elieves 4 
fish Cure eegermno! te Sealy Maken new Open daily, 9 to 4. 
SMALL BOTTLE FREE. 
‘The H. R. HALE Co.: Will you please send me YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Aytiee So batisthctory €3 prevent hair coming oat aa 


BUILDING, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 





anything so nai 
the above preparation. 
use my testimony if Fou wi 
irs. C. A. BREWST 
Sold by all dealers and hair-dressers 
Boilie, Sent by matt om receipt af 

price Uf you can’t 


THE H. R. HALE CO. 














tford, Conn. 








“Simply Delicious.” 


Six in each can and prepared all ready to serve. 

Only the choicest parts of the finest George’s Cod are used. 

They are prepared, look and taste just the 
same as you would make them yourself. 
They are a delight to the epicure and a relief 
to the overworked housewife. 

We also put up Codfish Cake in packages. 

All up-to-date grocers sell these foods. 

Ask for ‘‘Gorton’s.”” Others are not ‘‘ just as good.” 


SLADE GORTON & CO., Gloucester, Mass. 


Ask your grocer for one of our handsome lithogra) hed KITCHEN 
REMINDERS. If he cannot supply you, send us his name on a 
postal card and we will see that you get one. 





TT Aad 
Dna ae 


Free. 
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Your caller sees — 


your carpet about the first of anything in your house. — 
What does she think of it? Look at it. What would you — 
_ think of it if you saw it in some one else’s house ? . 
Does it begin to be threadbare, dingy, worn-out? i 
It won't cost you much to replace it with a new one—less than | 
you think at Goldthwait’s. , 
If it’s only worn in spots get some of our handsome rugs | 
-and cover the spots. = : 
$s We're the oldest carpet house in New England. We want 
= your business. We want it very much and will under- 
take to give you better value for your money than any 
other carpet house can give. Come and see us. 


Joel Goldthwait & Company, 


169 WASHINGTON ST., near Cornhill, and Adams Sq. Subway Station, BOSTON. #2 


Ye HUSBANDS soi FATHERS. 
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Be SPEAK UP | 


=, for your rights 










HIS COFFEE, after being ie 
roasted, goes through a 
sterilizing process, which makes 
it a health coffee. 

This process is important 
from a medical standpoint. 

Don’t mistake ‘‘Red Cross” 
as one of the many substi- 
tutes for coffee advertised as 
“health coffees.” 

It contains no roasted 
wheat or barley or pea 
beans, but is made from the 
finest selected coffee bean. 
“Red Cross’? is a true 
health coffee. 

The roasting is a matter 
of importance. 

“Red Cross” is roasted 
by a new process, the famous 
Henneman Roaster being em- 
ployed, 

The packing is also impor- 
tant. This coffee is packed in 
1-lb. sealed tins, and is im- 
mediately sealed on leaving 
the roaster. 





UP OF COFFEE that 
all can drink, the old 
and the young. 

Serve it with cream and sugar, 
and it's delicious. No better 
coffee can be made than ‘‘ Red 
Cross’’ Coffee. 

What a great coffee-drinking 
people we are, and it always 
will be so. New England- 
ers all need the stimulating 

influences of good coffee, 
the climate demands it. 

Drink the best coffee; 

(“Red Cross’) and gain 
benefit from it. 

























Dr. S. J. Adams Says: 


“We regard ‘Red Cross 
Coffee’ as the perfect coffee, 
having thoroughly examined 
into its merits.” 














Order of 
Your Grocer. 


re IT'S § 


package, it’s Free. 
You can thus try 


Cae C. A. CROSS & CO., «ncorreretea) Fitchburg, Mass. 


Order of 
Your Grocer. 





TRIAL 
FREE.. 


Write us for a trial 
package, it’s Free. 
You can thus try 
it before you buy. 
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NOVEMBER 4, 1899. PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


Presidents of two Massachusetts col- 
leges, Williams and Tufts, are pictured this 
week on The Companion’s front cover. 

Williams College, at Williamstown, a non- 
sectarian institution, was organized in 1785. 

Dr. Franklin Carter, its president, was born at 
Waterbury, Connecticat, in 1837, graduated at 
Williams in 1862, served the college as professor 
of Latin from 1865 to 1872, and then became 
professor of German at Yale, which position he 
held when called to the presidency of Williams 
in 1881, Doctor Carter is the author of the 
standard biography of his famous predecessor, 
Dr. Mark Hopkins. 

‘The principal college controlled by the Uni- 
versalist denomination is Tufts, “co-educational,” 
which was established in 1855. Elmer 
Hewitt Capen, president since 1875, is a native 
of Stoughton, and was graduated at Tufts in the | 
class of 1860. While still in college (1859) he was 
elected to the Massachusetts Legislature. Doctor 
Capen had won success at the bar before he took 
upthestady of theology. Previous to his election 
to the presidency of Tufts, he was the pastor of 
leading churches in Gloucester and Providence. 

The excellent likeness of President Eliot 
of Harvard, which was published on The Com- 
panion's cover September 28th, was made from 
a copyrighted photograph by Notman of Boston. 

On the “ Dewey days" in Boston, October 
13th and 14th, nearly two million passengers were 
transported by the street railway company, and 
without an accident. This seems to indicate 
that it is as safe to travel as it is to stay at home. 

To Gloucester came last month a member 
of the Japanese bureau of fisheries, who wished 
to learn, for the benefit of his own people, how 
Yankee experts take care of fish. Cod are 
scarce, it seems, in the waters of Japan, and the 
benighted Japs, not liking halibat, make little 
use of that excellent fish; but they catch and eat 
herring, bull’s-eye mackerel, sardines, bonito, 
tunny and others, and they are anxious to know 
the best wav to cure them. Mr. Kenzu Oku, 
the Japanese commissioner, studied Gloucester 
methods with admiring interest, and took many 
photographs, and the “Yankees of the Orient” 
will soon have a chance to practise that imitation 
which is the sincerest flattery. 

One of the “perquisites” that stock- 
holders of the Old Colony Railroad have long 
enjoyed was abolished recently, this being the 
free trip to Boston and return on the day of 
the annual meeting. It appears that, last year, 
more than six hundred persons secured free 
transportation on that day, ostensibly designing 
to attend the meeting, but at the meeting itself 
only nine persons were present! It is alleged 
that . wives, sisters, cousins and aunts, who 
would never dream of meddling with questions 
of railroad management, have made a practice 
of deferring their fall shopping to the day when 
they could travel at the railroad’s expense, and 
although there is a suspicion of burlesque about 
the situation, the men who are held responsible 
for earning dividends can easily perceive that it 
has its serious side. 
















A public-spirited deed does not always 
miss appreciation. Witness a recent incident. 
On one of the yacht-race days, a party of gam- 
blers and thieves—of ‘course the terms are 
practically synonymous—chartered a New York 
excursion steamer and loaded her with unsus- 
pecting persons, who thought they were going 
down to Sandy Hook. Hardly was the boat 
clear of the wharf, however, before the sharpers 
began to ply their trade, robbing people right and 
left. But presently a Hartford man, Capt. C. 
A. Z. Norton, called the crowd to order in real 
New England fashion, organized the passengers, 
overpowered the gamblers, signalled the police 
patrol-boat, and helped to pick out the men who | 
deserved to be arrested. Later, Captain Norton | 
pushed the complaints in court, and he expects | 
ultimately to have the pleasure of assisting 
several scoundrels into a congenial jail. 












| Boston harbor. 


| associations practically ceased, although he once 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


as Miss Arnold, and Edgar, their second son, 
was born in Boston in 1809, For a time the 
Poes supported their little ones by acting at the 
old Federal Street Theatre, and Mrs. Poe declared 
that her baby should always “love Boston as the 
place of his birth and where his mother found 
her best and most sympathetic friends.” Then 
the long family tragedy began, with the death of 
the father. 

Poe came back to Boston when he was eight- 
een, after he had foolishly quarrelled with his 
foster-father, and in Boston in 1827he published, 
anonymously, his first book, “Tamerlane and 
Other Poems, by a Bostonian.” Of this dingy 
little volume, by the way, only three copies are 
known to exist, and should any Companion 
reader have the luck to discover a fourth, he 
may confidently rely on selling it for two thou- 
sand dollars or so. But the book failed; Poe 
soon ran through his funds, and he finally 
enlisted, under an assumed name, as a common 
soldier and was sent to Fort Independence in 

Here his battery remained 
With its departure, Poe’s Boston 








three months. 


delivered a poem in the city. The story of his 
unique achievements in literature is another 
chapter. So, too, is the sad and terrible record of 
—how the clouds swept down. 
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“An Old Saw.” 


The New Voice tells this story of a kind of 
courage which is rarer than physical bravery, and 
often more difficult. 


The son of a president of one of our oldest 
and most prominent Eastern colleges was about 
leaving his native town for Paris, to enter upon 
a special course in surgery. He had just attained 
his majority, and the simplicity and ‘freshness of 
his boyhood still lay upon his soul. Many of his 
comrades had gathered at the oe to wish him 
bon voyage, among whom was his sweetheart. 
‘The last good-bys had been uttered when, 
obeying an impulse, she sprang to his side upon 
the platform, and bidding him hold his ear to her 
lips, whispered: “Charley, dare to be a Daniel !”’ 

“Only that old saw!” said he, while a look of 
disay peste shadowed his face, 

“That only, Charley, but it may mean much 





to hee was her answer. 

he bearer of a letter of introduction to a 
distinguished nobleman and scientist in Paris, 
the young American was soon received with 
marked kindness. 

In a few days he received an invitation toa 
small banquet at the count’s residence, at which 
were present some of the savants of the great 
city. Unaccustomed to the table etiquette of 
the cultured Parisians, and “the cynosure of 
all eyes” when seated at the right hand of his 
host, Charles was mentally disturbed. He soon 
noticed that before each plate were grouped 
four wae the ee - whi wer 
respectively, ruby, purple, pale amber an 
white. In various decanters were wines of a 
corresponding hue, of which each guest indicated 
to the waiters his or her choice by sly touching 
a are The white ones, alone, and those before 
Charles, were left undisturbed. 

During the 


progress of the feast the host, filling 
his ruby-tinted 


glass (an example which his guests 
followed), Peopenee a toast: “To the wives, 
daughters and sweethearts of America,” to 
which he invited a response from his youthful 
guest, motioning a servant meanwhile to fill his 
glass with the red wine. 

What followed can best be told in the young 
man’s own words. 

“Mother,” he wrote, “for a moment I was in 
sn spony of trepidation. I would rather have 
fi acannon. All had risen, and in the hand 
of each was the cup of wine, which I had been 
pledged from my childhood not ‘to touch, taste 
nor dle.’ My head swam. Suddenly I heard 
the words, ‘Dare to be a Daniel!’ They shot 
through my brain like an electric flash. Instantly 
my resolution was taken. Touching my white 
glass, a servant filled it with water. Rising, I 
au, as well as I could for the great lump in my 

hroat ; 

“““T beg leave to say that to the typical wife, 
daughter and sweetheart of America the purity 
of this, nature’s own beverage, illustrates the 
lives they aim to lead and the dangers which 
they seek to avoid. Permit me to use it in their 
dear name.’ 

“Following the crane of Count B., every 
white glass was instantly raised and the toast 
drunk.” 


——_~+. 





One Way to Tell Time. 


Among the various ways of telling time 
employed by man, the method devised by the 
colored janitor ot a big city building has at least 
the merits of originality and prec 
in the Buffalo Express thus describe 











Americans are an easy-going people, and on | 
such an occasion too many of them would be 
apt to “grin and bear it.” Perhaps that makes 
them feel all the more kindly toward the one- 
armed veteran who risked his life and spent his 
money to resent an outrage. Captain Norton’s | 
fellow-passengers have given him a silver lov ing. | 
cup, and his fellow-citizens of Hartford promptly 
raised a purse to make up the amount he had 
expended, These testimonials were fally war- 
ranted. Even the meekest and quietest people 
will find it easier to rebuke 
they recall 
American cit 














: | 
raseality when | 


aptain Norton’s assertion of robust 
pnship. 











That great unhappy genius, Edgar 
Allan Poe, died fifty years ago,—October 7, 





1849, d the anniversary reminds us that Poe, 

whom most people think of as a Southerner, was | 
really a Boston boy. His father, David Poe, Jr., | 
married a young woman professionally known | 


“What time is it?” I asked the janitor of a 
down-town office building. 

‘The old fellow reached into his vest pocket, 
pulled out a battered silver watch, looked at it 
intently, and then, taking a pencil from another 
pocket, Jotted something down on a bit of paper. 

ext he reached into another pocket and pulled 
out a second watch, the companion of the first, 
looked at it, and again jotted something down | 
on a bit of paper. Then he began a little 
computation on his slip of paper, after which he 
announced : 

“At the time you 
twenty-seven minu 

“M 





asked, suh, it was just | 
st three. That's exact.”’ 

‘h obliged,” 1 “But will you kindly 
n to me why you had to look at two watches 
hrough all that figuring before you could 
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Boys’ 


“Knockabout” 
School and Play Suit, 


Sizes, 7 to 16 Years, 


$5.00. 


McPhail Piano Talk. 


Piano Futures. 

In buying a piano you want to 
consider the future. 

How will it wear—how will it 
stand the test of time — the exacting 
demands of the musicians ? ? ? 

We guarantee the future of our 
Pianos! We know that the past has 
been satisfactory to musicians and 
laymen alike. 

We know how Pianos are made, be- 
cause we make them ourselves. 

Our experience of sixty years 
has taught us many things. 

What we know about Pianos is at 
your service, whether you buy from 
us or not. 

Our factory and warerooms are 
combined — therefore, we can save 
you money. 

We have hundreds of testimonials, 
such as: 


JOHN K. PAINE, 
Professor of Music, Harvard University. 
MR. CARL ZERRAHN, 
Musical Conductor, Boston, Mass. 
MR. LOUIS C. ELSON, 
Music Critic, Boston, Mass. 
Write us for catalogue, or come and see us. 


A.M. McPHAIL PIANO COMPANY, 
784 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufactured only by 


A. SHUMAN & CO. 








WE produce this suit from cloth made 
especially for us, which we subject to 

the most rigorous examination and test for 
purity of fibre, strength of double and twisted 
weave and permanency of its non-fading 
colors, before we allow a yard to be cut. 

Substantially trimmed with tough and dura- 
ble linings, threads, etc. ; seams double stitched 
and stayed with tape, rendering them im- 
possible to rip, Trousers fitted with our patent 
“Cavalry,” or double knee and seat. 

Extra pieces and buttons accompany each 
suit. 


THIS suit is made exclusively by us, and the 

hame “Knockabout,” as applied to Boys’ 
Clothing, was originated and copyrighted by A. 
Shuman & Co. Therefore all manufacturers are 
cautioned against the use of same, 
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PROF. GRADY, Principal, 


Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 


41 Tremont Street. 


Why go through life stammering 
when you can be cured ? They speak 
for themselves, do the testimonials 
' contained in our free prospectus. 
Call or write. Zstablished 30 years. 
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Something New for Breakfast. 


As fresh bread becomes more easily digested by toasting, so by our new of 
toasting wheat the same chemical change takes place, which makes the grain nome aay 
of assimilation, and the process imparts a delicious flavor that makes our Old Grist 
Toasted Wheat one of the most palatable of foods and the Ideal Breakfast Dish. Try it. 

Prepared in Five Minutes. 
10 cents a Package. Sold by most all First-Class Grocers. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 
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tell me 
Ww: 









, You see, suh,’ he replied, “this here 








that I carries in my vest is a mighty good 
th, but it loses just ten minutes every day. 
Chis other watch that I carries in my pants is | 


just as good, but it gains ten minutes every day. 






So first I looks at one, and then I looks at the 
c id then It my pencil and figures out 
th between the two. ‘That way I gets 





the time exact, suh.”” 











IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


BY C:A- 





CHAPTER EIGHT. 


TEPHENS 


‘Tuesday forenoon, the day after the fall | the uproar. A hundred angry, excited opera- 





Cooyrignt. 1899, oy Perry Mason & Company 


wicked thing!” she cried. “It is all 
wrong! It is horrible!” 

By this time two of the foremost of 
the frightened, crying children that bad 
followed after frum the schoolrooin over- 
took her, and sped instinctively to her 
for protection. Ten or twelve others 
were close behind; and terrified still 
more by what they now saw, the whole 
weeping flock of them clustered about 


Nor were they all weeping and hapless. 


iF | YHE riot at the paper-mills uccurred on | mob, but few heard what he said, so great was | Dassa and clung to her. 


term of Dassa’s school had begun. 


It | tives were shouting at once; and stones flew | Several of the hardier little boys of her pupils 








ON 


Vowume 73. Numaer 45. 
S!.75 a Year. Sincte Cortes 5 Cents. 


“Don’t do this! Don’t do this cruel, | nor will I do so. But if you wish to hear what 


T have to say, and will listen civilly, 1 will tell 
you what | intended to do. 

“I cannot grant your full demand for a ten 
per cent. advance of wages, but I will meet 
you half-way, and a little more. I will make 
a six per cent. advance. The question of hours 
of labor is one too great and far-reaching for 
me to act upon alone. It is a question that 
involves laborers everywhere. If the eight- 
hour system is adopted, it should be dune by 
all mills and occupations, at one time, over 
the whole country. I am ready to adopt it 
when other manufacturers do, but not alone 


was her custom to walk tu and fro from the | again, thrown by the more cowardly ones in| showed fight, and rallied to protect their | and in advance of others. 
Lovejoy farm to the schoulrvom, save in very | the rear, even while the Elder and the sheriff | teacher, shaking their little fists and howling | 


bad weather, when Canaan 
frequently hitched up his 
horse and carried her. 

She was approaching the 
village when the shouting 
and uproar at the mill gate, 
plainly audible half a mile 
aways, filled her with anxious 
forebodings, as fears of vio- 
lence had prevailed for many 
weeks. She hastened on to 
the schoolroom, for she 
knew the children would be 
alarmed. Not more than 
twenty of her fifty pupils 
had come. ‘l'hese were ina 
state of great excitement and 
dreadfully territied. 

“My muzzer’s gone to ze 
mill‘”” one little tot sobbed. 
“Dey’s killin’ her!” 

“Come on, teacher!”’ an- 
other youngster cried. “he 
scabs has come! [e’s go see 
my fadder club ’em! He's 
a-goin’ to do it! He told ma 
so! An’ ma, she’s gone, too!” 

Another little girl ran to 
Dassa, sobbing, “'They’re 
going to shoot my father! 
Mother says so! Don’t let 
’em shoot my father!’ 

Two urchins rushed up- 
stairs, breathless. ‘““They’re 
goin’ to burn the mill!” one 
yelled. “They're goin’ to 
Toast the scabs!’’ howled the 
other. 

Frightened cries burst forth 
from the smaller children. 
a\s if in confirmation of the 
last tidings, a hoarse clamor 
of shouts was borne in at the 
open windows, quickly suc- 
ceeded by the crash of glass 
and clatter of missiles from 
the direction of the mills. 

A wild horror of this imminent bloodshed 
took possession uf Dassa — the same overmas- 
tering impulse to prevent it which always fell 
on her at sight of cruelty, blows or weapons. 
Some impulsion stronger than herself appeared 
to control her on such occasions, nerving her to 
interpuse, without thought or regard for danger 
to herself. She could not recall afterward 
when or how she left the schoolroum that 
morning; but the children said that she sud- 
denly started up, kissed the little one who was 
erying for her mother, bidding her and the 
others to remain in the room, and rushed down 
the stairs and away, without hat or wrap. 

‘The child ran after her, however, sobbing 
loudly, and so did all the other children. .A 
stream of crumpled little sunbonnets and bare 
heads chased, weeping, after her, and were 
not far behind when she reached the scene of 
the mélée at the mill yard. 

The stgikers had battered down the gate, 
but were then met by a stream of water from 
the nozzle of a four-inch hose, connected with 
a steam pump in the mill. ‘The Elder had 
ordered this expedient to be tried first. 

Surprised, drenched to their skins, the assail- 
ants fell back for the moment, but not for long. 

“What's a wetting?” cried one of the lead- 
ers, contemptuously. “Get clubs! Take 
axes! Follow me! Rush the gate!” 

‘They were again warned. The Elder him- 
self appeared in the gateway. “Men,” he 
shouted, in determined tones, “look out what 
you do! Beware! 
erty. 
bullets next time! Keep back! Your viulence 
will win no concessions from me. Keep back, 
isay! Your blood be on your own heads if you 
attack us again! This is my last word to you!” 

The sheriff also attempted to address the 


I shall defend my prop- | 
1 have used water first, but I shall use | 


| were trying to make themselves heard. It 
| was a babel of savage voices, the more reckless 


| goading on the timid, crying, “Make a rush! 


What are ye afraid of? There’s only six of 
them! Rush them! Put the torch to that 
mill! Roast out the scabs!” 

The watchmen and deputies, thus driven to 
bay, cocked their carbines and nerved them- 
selves for a hand-to-hand conflict. The crowd 
filled the whole street out to the right of the 
mill; but a space twelve or fifteen yards in 
width separated the throng from the gateway, 
and to the left the street beside the fence was 
clear. 

Along this open space, and up to the very 
gateway itself, now ran Dussa, with eager, 
appealing looks, her face flushed, her hands 
raised entreatingly. A piece of iron pipe, 
thrown by some rioter, struck the fence above 
her head, and falling, bruised her face and 
shoulder; a stone, too, fell against the skirt of 
her white school gown. She seemed neither 
to feel nor to notice either of these missiles, 
but stared at the levelled carbines, and cried 
out, imploringly, “Oh, don't, don’t, don’t shoot ! 
Please, please, pray don’t! 
them!" Then, turning on the instant toward 
the shouting, menacing mob, she implored 
them to stop, to wait, to listen! 

‘The novelty of such a spectacle —this un- 
armed, sweet-faced girl in such a place—con- 
strained all who saw her, and particularly the 
operatives, who knew her as the teacher of 
their children, to pause, disconcerted, and to 


on her face and clothing. 

Still the rougher, more brutal portion of the 
; crowd shouted, ‘‘Get out of the way!” 

But Dassa made herself heard. Her voice 
seemed to carry over every other sound. 





hesitate; for by this time a blood-stain showed 


“THE ELDER * * # CAME HASTILY THROUGH THE GATEWAY. # # #& 
‘MEN!’ HE SHOUTED, ‘I TOLD YOU A MOMENT AGO THAT | 
WOULD YIELD NOTHING TO YOUR VIOLENCE, 


Don’t fire at | 





NOR WILL I DO SO. 


defiance. They were not going to have 
“teacher” harmed! 

A stranger spectacle was perhaps never 
presented—a young schoolmistress and her 
pupils interposing to quell a mob of angry 
strikers! Some of these strikers, too, were 
the parents of the children, and the instinct of 
parental affection led them to stop short, or 
rush forward to save the youngsters from 
getting hurt. 

These fathers and mothers all knew Dassa— 
knew what she had done at school for their 
children. There was probably no one else in 
the place to whom they would have listened at 
such a moment; but they knew that Dassa 
was true, and that she was their friend. Sume 
of the worse ones still attempted to push her 
aside, but Dassa made herself heard, and her 
appeal prevailed. ‘Don’t do this!” she said, 
earnestly. “It is all wrong. Why burn the 
mill? The superintendent has said that he 
will do all that he properly can do to satisfy 
you. He has told me that he will. I am sure 
of it. 1 pledge my word that he will. Stand 
by him. Trust him. I know he’ll do right.” 

Others might have used such words without 
producing any effect at such a time, but Dassa’s 
earnestness impressed those who heard her. 

The first furious onset of the mob had been 
checked, and the angry throng put in a mood 
for second thought. 
come hastily through the gateway, more to save 


Dassa from further injury than to address the’ 


crowd, now perceived that something more 
might be said. He confirmed Dassa’s promise 
handsomely, and perhaps agreed to more than 
he otherwise would, but for a wish to sustain 
her. 

* “Men!” he shouted. “I told you a moment 
ago that I would yield nothing to your violence, 


The Elder, who had! 





| 





“I have something to propose, however, which 
1 think, in the long run, 
will be better for you than 
anything you at present 
demand. It is this. 1 pro- 
pose to you now and here- 
after to make each operative 
in my employ who has been 
at this mill three years, and 
has shown himself or her- 
self honest, industrious 
and disposed to make the 
business we do successful, 
a working partner with me 
in the business and a sharer 
in the profits. After re 
serving from the earnings 
of the mill four per cent. 
interest on the capital in- 
vested, and a sum sufficient 
for taxes, insurance and 
the repairs needed for the 
maintenance of the proper- 
ty, I propose to divide the 
remainder of profits with 
you, share and share alike, 
as working partners with 
me. I repeat, however, 
that this offer is to thuse 
only who show themselves 

+ disposed to work loyally 

with me to earn profits, 

and not to those who shirk 
work when they can, and 
seek to do harm and em- 
burrass me. It is necessary 
that a working partner 

shall be loyal to the mill. 
“This is all that I have 

to say at present, except 
that my former employés 
may go to work to-morrow 
morning at seven, if they 
please, under the terms of 
thig new offer.” 

There were some in the 
crowd who interrupted the 

: e Elder with hoots and 
reviled the offer; but these were chiefly 
malcontents who had come there to foment 
disturbances rather than to benefit the laborers. 
The resident operatives perceived this, and 
showed a disposition to draw away from these 
and take counsel together. While a few 
dissented, by far the larger part were satisfied 
and pleased with the idea of having a working 
interest in the welfare of the mill. 

The dissenters were mainly those who must. 
be described as ‘“‘degenerates’’ in the world of 
working people—that hopeless class of laborers 
who always hate their employer and do as little 
as they can. It is needless to say that if the 
world were made up wholly of such persons, 
everything would soon go to wreck and ruin. 
Human progress is possible only when the 
majority is well-disposed and willing to make 
personal sacrifices for the common good. 

‘The next morning al] but four of the former 
operatives resumed work, and if their faves 
were a truthful index of their feelings, they 
were heartily glad to become industrious again. 

What bade fair the previous morning to 
result in a bloody encounter and lay the indus- 
trial part of the village in ashes was mercifully 
averted. An era of goud-feeling had suddenly 
dawned, through the black clouds of hate and 
malice. The spirit of love and good-will had 
interposed at the critical moment in the social 
history of the town. 

‘There were many inquiries for Dassa that 
morning; and heartfelt gratitude was shown 
by all when they learned she was at her 


‘ schoolroom, with a bandaged face, but other- 
| wise none the worse for her heroic adventure. 


Were I to continue the biography of Little 
Big-Heart, it would, from this point onward, 
assume the more romantic form of a narrative of 


590 


the affections, such as is not often published in 
this paper. What the reader may have already 
conjectured took place about a year later: 
Hardassa and the Elder were married. Her 
school over the old store was merged in the 
public schools of the town, which were then 
reorganized under a liberal and tolerant policy. 

Although Dassa and the Elder were not much 
alike in spirit and in temper, he was fully 
capable of appreciating and respecting Dassa’s 
gentle and affectionate nature. Her kindness 
and mildness seemed to contrast with his courage 
and resolution. Yet he was perfectly aware 
that she possessed a kind of sublime courage 
in danger, qual to or greater than his own. 

I wish I were able to close this narrative with 
the time-honored ending that they ‘lived happily 
ever afterward.” ‘That, as in many stories from 
real life, was not to be. Less than a year anda 
half after their marriage the Elder was assas- 
sinated at the office of a paper-mill, in which he 
was interested, in another state; shot at through 
the window in the evening by a half-crazed 
fanatic who believed, or professed to believe, 
that he was divinely commissioned to destroy 
the wealthy manufacturers of the country. 

A strike had been threatened at this mill, and 


side New York—the terrible 

Asiatic plague that grips a 
strong man in the morning and sends 
him in the evening to a quick-limed 
pit in the earth. Daily and nightly 
the beleaguered city strove to perfect its defences, 
and soon all infected or suspected ships were 
detained in the lower bay. One was a great 
liner, the palatial first cabin of which was filled 
with home-comers from a summer in Europe. 
The others were slow-going, fat-funnelled 
steamers, humming like hives on a June day 
with their hundreds of immigrants. They lay 
in a bunch in the Horseshoe inside of Sandy 
Took, and day by day the yellow-flagged quar- 
antine boat steamed up to them, their only 
connection with the shore. 

On the liner the passengers protested, pleaded, 
implored in vain. On the others the immigrants 
hung over the rail in mute, despairing patience. 
At last the quarantine station at Fire Island 
was bought, and the passengers from the liner 
were moved down to it. 

‘Then the Federal government intervened. On 
the dreary sand-bar that stretches out into the 
ocean north of the Highlands of the Navesink, 
Camp Low was built, and there the hundreds of 
poor wretches who had been exposed to the 
scourge in the immigrant ships were sent ashore 
for detention and observation. The surgeon- 
general of the United States Army took chz 
and United States regular soldiers 
stood guard, as well to keep the out- 
siders out as to keep the suspects in. 

The immigrants were sheltered in 
long, fairly comfortable sheds, parti- 
tioned off into what the reporters called 
pens. A number of newspaper men 
lived ina big tent pitched a few rods 
inland from the sheds, which were 
almost at the water's edge. Beside their 
living tent was their mess tent, and not. 
far off were the tents of the surgeuns. 

Camp Low was a plague-spot shut 
out from connection with the world. A 
man once in it must stay until he died, 

s plague should be vanquished 
iger ended. The newspaper 
this when they took their 


Or waited grimly out- 


KI 
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| the Elder had arrived on the previous day to see 
what could be done in the way of g compromise. 
The actual operatives there were in no way 
concerned in the murder, and deplored it. The 
cause of honest workmen is never to be judged 
or prejudiced by these acts of weak-brained 
criminals. Such fanatics represent nothing save 
their own ferocious instincts. 

Bereaved thus early in her married life, 


a renewed fondness, to philanthropic work. She 
now possessed an assured income from her late 
husband's estate, and it was at this period of her 
life that her interest was enlisted in the benefi- 
cent efforts of the Red Cross Society. 

To the wide-spread, organized labors of this 
great humane enterprise the best of her subse- 
quent life has been devoted. At a hundred 
scenes of accident and epidemic disease, at home 
and in foreign lands, and on many a battle-field 
where friend and foe have been succored ard 
cared for alike, the means and the personal 
labors of our Little Big-Heart have been given 
to the alleviation and comfort of human agony. 
It is her loving contribution to the general 
onward progress of the human race. 





(The End.) 


and the reporters were face to face 
with the tedious business of simple 
waiting. Some read their books, but 
not all men can keep steadily at that 
sort of diversion, and some spent their 
days roaming about the tangled, 
| serub-grown tongue of sand, where they could 
see the blue smoke float up over Staten Island 
and the city beyond; or wandered down to the 
water and watched where 


The keen blowii les 
‘ore the and the sails 
Of the ships that 
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s 
were plunging home. 


By night they stood in front of their mess tent 


and looked across the open channel on the 


twinkling merriment of Coney Island and Man- ; 


hattan Beach. One by one they 
saw the lamps of mirth go out 


and leave them without even 


that poor semblance of com- 
panionship. 

A thousand immigrants were 
shut up in the camp. Whether 
cholera had found a hold among 
them or not only time could 


> telegraph booth had been erected. Just outside | 


Dassa’s mind appeared ere long to revert, with ; 
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| good-natured and forbearing, for our own sakes 
and for our homes and our mothers.”” 

As the time in camp grew into the second 
week this gentle-hearted Georgian sat more and 
more alone and silent. The boys tried to hearten 
him up, but he went about his work doggedly 
by himself, and they came to feel that he was 
better undisturbed. The president of the camp 
spoke to the surgeon-general about him; so the 
bluff old surgeon took a meal with the newspaper 
men, and watched the whitefaced Georgian 
narrowly. After that he made a pretext for 
talk, and tried in his whole-hearted way to ease 
the strain on the newspaper man. 

“He's under a great nervous strain,” said the 
surgeon to the president that evening; “‘but he's 
as game as a pebble, and I think he’l] wear it 
off.”” 

That was on the night of the thirteenth day in 
camp. At ten o’clock on the morning of the 
next day a man collapsed and fell in the middle 
of the one street. Two newspaper men saw it. 
‘The surgeon who picked up the terrified immi- 
grant put his finger on his lips and went about 
his work. The newspaper men understood and 
| kept silent. If what they had feared had come 
at last, there could be no gain in making outcry. 
| When the surgeons were ready to report, there 
would be time enough for all the newspaper 
men to do their work. 

But in the afternoon one of the others heard 
from a frightened immigrant that something had 
happened, and at the supper-table he told the 
news. Then, lest any should be unduly alarmed, 
one of those who had seen the morning’s incident 
told what he knew. In the evening, he said, 
there would be a report from the surgeon, and 
then they would know definitely what it was. 

The tall Southerner heard it all with colorless 
face and motionless lips, but at the end of the 
table a young Philadelphia boy, scarcely out of 
his teens, who had been one of the lightest-hearted 
in camp, covered his white face with his hands 
and exclaimed, “It’s come! It’s come!” 

At the upper end of the table a man from 
Chicago started a song with a booming, merry 
chorus, and in a moment the whole crowd were 
singing, and the pinch was over. They sang 
the song through, and then went back to the big 





they waited for the surgeon’s report. 

The gathering darkness had brought a storm. 
Black, heavy clouds 
swept down from the 
west, and the driving rain 
blotted out the solemn 
eyed range lights. A 
strong wind came up and 
drove the thick, fine rain 
in level sheets across the 
narrow sand-bar. It 
lashed the water of the 
Horseshoe into foam- 
crested combers, and once 
in a while, when the song 
fell, the men in the camp 
could hear the long smash. 
of the breakers above the 
threshing of the rain on 
their canvas roof. 

It was almost midnight 
when the orderly sum- 
moned them to hear the 
surgeon’s report. It was 


to be made by the chief himself, said the | 


orderly, and the chief preferred to let a few of 
them take it for all. Three nfen went—the man 
from Chicago who had started the song, one 
from Boston and one from New York. As 


they left the tent they saw the little Philadelphian | 





sitting in a corner, white-faced and open-eyed. 
lhe tall Georgian stood by a tent-pole anxiously 


watching the boy 





On the offshore end of a long platform, where | 


it projected over the water several feet, the little 


Adoiquuu8, Dut they were all clean, healthy | tell. All had been landed apparently sound. | of it the surgeon-general, standing under an arc- 


men, accustomed to simple right-living, and they , What might happen if quarantine should prove light, met the repurters. 


were not afraid. a 
They got together in New York before going 


!some of them to be infected, only the white- 
| haired surgeon-general could understand. He 


As the three reporters 
came up, the old man removed his hat and bared 
j his white head to the tempest. They were 


down to their work, and appointed a committee‘ alone, of all in the camp, knew the Asiatic, watching him so intently that they did not see 


to buy their camp supplies, which were just such 
supplies as they would have taken on a hunting 
expedition, leaving out only the guns. 

A telegraph cable had been laid across Sandy 
Hook Bay to connect with the Staten Island wires, 
and the reports sent over it by the newspaper 
men on their first night in Camp Low were taken 
up largely with descriptions of the canp. 

In the morning the boys set about the perma- 
nent arrangements of their camp. ‘They elected 
a president, whose business was to keep in mind 
constantly the general welfare of the camp; a 


steward, and later a committee on amusements. | 
When they had settled the camp and found | 


that it was still forenoon, it began to dawn upon 
them that they had too little to do. 
likely to drag. They wrote long letters home, 
and were surprised and grieved because they 
could not send them. Not a scrap of paper, 
ruled the surgeons, could leave the camp. Com- 
munication was limited to the telegraph. 

Then the reporters enlisted with the surgeons 
as clerks, and made out the enrolment of the 
immigrants. That took a couple of days, and 
while it lasted it had its spice of danger in the 
contact with persons who had been exposed to 
the plague. 

Before long the novelty of camp life wore off, 


‘Time was | 


scourge from experience. 

There were more than twenty men in the 
newspaper tent. As the days dragged slowly 
on and nothing happened, a nervous quiet fell 
| over them, Men sat down to their meals and 
rose up again without exchanging speech. They 

| missed the bustle of the city and the sharp 
| activity of daily work. 
Inured to excitement and distraction, they 
were left to the sand and the sea, their flyi 
thoughts, and the thousand unkempt, strange. 
touued immigrants. 

-\t their first meal in camp, one of the boys 
from the South, a tall, slender, lange-eyed 
; Georgian, had made a little speech, 

“Boys,” he said. “in our homes we are all 
gentlemen: let us act as such here. We don't 
know how long we shall stay or what may 
happen. It may be that some of us may not go 
back. [f it should be that a quick-limed pit in 
the 
who go back would never cease to regret any 
untoward ocenrrence which might) have been 
avoided. Most of us are strangers, and it may 
be hard for us all to get along tozether easily 
with men to whose ways we are not accustomed, 
\1f we are kept here long tl strain will make 
‘disagreements easy. But let's all try to. be 




















nd out there is waiting for any of us, those 


the little Philadelphian sneaking along behind 
j them in the shadow, just outside the circle of 
| light from the are-lamp. 

The lamp sputtered and hissed in the storm, 

and the boy drew near unobserved. He did not 
; know how closely the anxious Georgian was 
| following him. 
| the pillars that supported the storm-roof over the 
‘platform, the surgeon-general said, in a voice 
that showed the three reporters how gravely he 
| rezarded his news: 

| “Gentlemen, the cholera has come!” 

For an instant only the swash of the breakers 
| and the beat of the rain were heard; then out 
| from behind the pillar leaped the panic-stricken 

boy. His hat was in his hand, and his face, in 

‘the glare of the arc-light, was gleaming white. 
‘In a voice that boomed a 
| awoke from the Highlands 
back } ry of terror, he shouted: 

“We're doomed to die! We're doomed to 
die! The cholera’s come! The cholera’s come! 

Before a hand could be raised to stop him he 
was olf down the long platform, through the 
startled camp, and on into the darkness, his 
booming shout of terror marking the course of 
his flight. As he disappeared into the blackness, 
the startled men by the telegraph booth saw 


















tent to pick a banjo and sing some more while | 


As he stopped behind one of | 


ross the camp and | 
‘hoes that boomed ' 
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the white-faced Georgian leap up from beside te 
platform and give chase. For a minute the fou 
men waited breathless where they stood, ani 
then from down the narrow tongue of sand there 


‘came a ringing soldier cry of “Halt!” The bey 


had struck the picket-line. 

The four men ran over to the newspaper ten. 
As they reached it they heard the frenzied boy 
come crashing back, shouting his awful warning 
The immigrants heard, toa, and squeals an: 
screams and cries and shouts from their pen 
called the steady surgeons to the desperate tay 
of suppressing a panic. 

As they ran to their work the boy, doubling 
back on his track, took the end of the op 
platform. Down it toward the water he rap 
with amazing speed, and close behind, with long 
leaps, ran the Souttierner. ‘The telegraph ope. 
ators, startled by the clamor, ran out of ther 
booth. .As the door shut behind them ther 
heard the splash as the boy leaped into the 
water, and turned just in time to see the tall 
Georgian jump after him from the end of the 
platform. An instant later the place swamxd 
with the newspaper men, and as they reached 
the telegraph booth they heard the Georgian 
shout out of the darkness: 

“T’ve got him! Throw a rope!” 

It was the work of only a minute to had 
the terrified boy and his rescuer back upon th 
platform. When the surgeon-general had soothed 
his hysterics, and the boy was asleep ina dry, 
warm bed, the white-haired old man jerked his 
thamb toward the telegraph booth, where the 
Southerner was sending his report to his paper, 
and said, “Boys, that's what I call a bar 
man !’” 

The next day the newspapers printed a 
hundred words or so, saying that an immigram 
had died of cholera the day before at Camp 
Low, but never a line of what else had happened 
there. 





+ 
A Whistling Whale. 


“ HE only time I ever was 


really frightened was 
when I was fast toa 
whistling whale on 
the Japan grounds in 
1842.” Old Captain 
- Rogers of New Lov 
} don was talking. “It 
was my second voyage whaling, and J had 
shipped as boat-steerer on the Nautilus. We 
had been out from home some eighteen months, 
and had met with fairly good luck, when one 
morning, ‘There she blows!’ came down from 
one of the lookouts aloft. It was just after six 
bells, and the second mate’s watch was below. 
The mate, whose boat I steered, was in charge 
of the deck. 

“Where away ?’ he shouted. 

“ ‘About three miles off the weather-beam.’ 

“The whale, after it had sounded, broke water 
half a mile nearer the ship, spouted once, ad 
turned flukes. 

“That whale acts to me as if he was gallied’ 
said the old man, as he came down on ded. 
‘He's got separated from a school.’ 

“Shall we lower?’ asked the mate. 

“Yes, but spread your chances and work 
cautious, for you’ll find him shy.’ 

“All three boats were lowered, and for some 
twenty minutes we pulled hard, taking course 
a little different. Then all three crews stopped 
| and waited for the whale to come up again. The 
three boats were then about half a mile apart. 
ours a little the farthest from the ship. 

“Suddenly the whale broke water a shot 
distance from the second mate’s boat, and besuy 
to spout. And he spouted with a most mu 
earthly whistle. I tell you, it scared us. The 
men sat motionless in their seats until the whak 
went circling about. 1t didn’t seem to know we 
were near, till he suddenly started for the second 
mate’s boat open-mouthed. 

“As he came on with a rush, the crew to 2 
man leaped overboard. He took the empty bat 
in his jaws and crushed it like an egg-shell. Tha 
catching sight of our boat, he came at us, be 
our crew had partly recovered their wits, a 
sprang to the oars with a will. 

“To escape by speed was no go, but just 8 
the whale overtook us the mate gave the boat? 
sudden sheer to-port by a quick stroke of & 
steering oar, and the monster shot by, jas 
grazing the starboard oars. 

“As he passed, I let drive one iron at him, and 
planted it firmly; but before I could grasp the 
second, he turned tlukes and went down lit 
lightning—the sting of the harpoon had takeo al 
the fight out of him.” 

“I tell you he went down deep, and his speed 
was surprising. We had to pour water on the 
chocks to keep them from blazing. One dné 
after another was bent on to stop him, but no~ 
only a single flake of line was left in the tub 
when the strain ended and the line began 
slacken. ; 

“ ‘He's rising!" exclaimed the mate. ‘Hau! ia 
slack, and when he breaks water, 1’1l let ay. 
light through him!” 

“When about half of the line was in, the lee 
caine up about a dozen boat-lengths ahead. AM 
jhe was spouting again with the same unearthls 
l whistling. It put terror into all but the mals 
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who was forward with his lance, bent on ‘greas- 
ing it.’ 1 had taken his place at the steering oar. 

“We started to pull up to the whale, but away 
he went, towing the boat after him so fast that 
the water rose like walls on both sides. 

“For half an hour more he kept this up, then 
suddenly stopped and lay almost still on the 
water. Slowly and cautiously we pulled up to 
him. When we came within striking distance, 
the mate thrust at his vitals with the lance, and 
pretty soon he rolled over dead. 

“On cutting into that whale the next day, we 
found the cause of the whistling. It was the 
head of a harpoon embedded transversely across 
one of the animal’s spout-holes in such a manner 
that the escaping air produced a shrill sound. 
The iron bore the initials of ship James Loper 
of Nantucket, and we afterward Jearned that 
she had struck and lost a large sperm whale by 
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the breaking of a harpoon some eighteen months 
| previous. 

“Two New Bedford ships and a bark from 
New London, which reached home before us, 
reported having severally chased but failed to 

; get fast to a lone whale, which whistled like a 
| steam-engine when it spouted. 

“His roaming about alone is accounted for by 
presuming that his whistling frightened and 
scattered every school that he approached. He 
was a noble fellow, and stowed down ninety- 
seven barrels of sperm oil.’’ 

“But what became of the second mate’s crew, 
who were left struggling in the water when their 

| boat was demolished” 1 asked. 

“Oh, the other boat picked them up and took 
them back to the ship,” replied the old captain, 
es he lighted his pipe and settled back for a 
smoke. 
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{”HENRIETTA'S CHANGE OF HEA 


““TSN’T she beautiful?” said little Miriam 
| Holbrook, with a sigh of admiration. 

Miriam was a freshman, with fluffy yellow 

hair and eager gray eyes; and she was sitting on 


the steps of College Hall eating chocolate creams | 


and translating her portion in the Odyssey. She 
was trying to prepare herself for an eleven 


o’clock recitation, but she seemed to find plenty | 


of time to pass observations to her companions 
upon every one that passed. Just now she had 
utterly forgotten Ulysses and his troubles in her 
eagerness to smile at Henrietta Elliott and be 
smiled upon in return. 

“How do you suppose it feels to be as lovely 
as she is, and popular and clever? Isn’t she 
dignified? Would you believe it— Eleanor 
Thompson says she entered college in pigtails!” 
and Miriam pulled reflectively at her own yellow 
locks, which also had come to college in pigtails, 
but which, under academic stimulus, had speedily 
wound themselves into a coil. 
child, whose face was peculiarly winning and 
responsive, but with a volatile manner that made 
it seem doubtful whether she would not miss the 
best of college life and go in only for its frivoli- 
ties. 

Miss Elliott swept up to College Ilall with a 
gracious smile at the two admiring freshmen on 
the bottom step and a more familiar greeting for 
some classmates who were discussing monads 
at the top. 


“What on earth are you doing, dear people?” 


said Miss Elliott. ‘‘You don’t mean to say you 
are philosophying on a day like this? It isa 
crime! Lucia Shepherd, come with me and get 
autumn leaves!” 

“Can’t,” said Lucia, who was getting worsted 
in the argument, and who was therefore glad to 
desist. ‘Why, Henrietta Elliott, of 
course I can’t go after autumn leaves! 

1 have a philosophy lecture this next 
hour, and so have you!” 

“You study philosophy—I live it!” 
said Henrietta, witha laugh. “And I 
am wise enough to prefer autumn leaves 
toa classroom. What difference will 
it make a hundred years from now whether or 
not I hear Professor Carlton lecture on Schopeti 
hauer?” and Henrietta ran down the steps 
singing, ‘“‘Good-by, ladies!” 

“Have you finished your French Revolution 
paper, Henrietta?” one of the girls called after 
her. 

“No, my child! Why do you ask? 
You know perfectly well that I never 
hand in a paper until a week after it is 
due.” 

There was a chorus of laughter, and 
Sara Farnsworth asked severely, “What 
are you planning to do about that 
psychology examination that comes the 
first of next week ?”” 

Henrietta shrugged her shoulders. 
“Faith! I get through all my examina- 
tions on faith! It’s better than cram- 
ming,” and she laughed back at them 
with the abandon that made all she did seem 
so charming that nobody could help wanting to go 
and do likewise. 

“Henrietta’s going to get into trouble,” 
remarked Lucia, looking after her in some 
concern. “She’s been cutting classes right and 
left ever since college opened, and unfortunately 
she prides herself on her audacity. She really 
seems to think it’s rather fine. Frau Midden- 
burger asked me the other day if Miss Elliott 
were not in very delicate health,—she was absent. 
so much,—and just as I was trying to say 
something that would be the truth, and shield 
Henrietta as well, who should come jaunting up 
but Miss Elliott herself—just back from a 
fifteen-mile tramp into the country!” 

“What did Frau Middenburger say?” asked 
Sara Farnsworth, who had never cut a recitation 
in her life, and who liked to be regaled with the 
tribulations of those who did. 

“She raid, ‘Ach /’ in a tone that was painfully 

at. It seems that Henrietta cut German 


She was a pretty | 
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in order to go. Yesterday she flunked in Faust. 
| She can hardly afford to cut again to-day.” 

‘The two freshmen heard Miss Elliott's defence 
of cutting, and were moved by it. 

“I haven’t been absent since I came to 
college,” said Miriam Holbrook. ‘“Let’s go 
down to Bartlett’s, and I'll treat you to an 
ice-cream soda. I’m hot, and besides, I don’t 
know my Greek lesson.’’ 

So the two freshmen started warily down the 
street, casting furtive glances, for cutting was a 
new experience, and it seemed as if the guilty 
secret was written on their brows. They started 
tremulously when they met the president, and 
although he bowed cordially, Miriam had a 
misgiving that he knew precisely what they 
were doing—ice-cream soda and all. 

“Miss Elliott does things with such an air,” 
she said to her companion, musingly. “When 
she cuts a recitation her whole appearance seems 
to say, ‘See the conquering hero comes!’ 
Eleanor Thompson lives in the same house with 
her, and she says you can always tell when Miss 
Elliott’s been cutting, because she looks so 
self-assured and smiling—oh dear !’’ and the two 
poor little freshmen blushed as they jostled 
against the Latin teacher, who had a bag of 
crackers under her arm. 

Meanwhile Henrietta Elliott was pursuing her 
own sweet will, wholly unconscious of the two 
guilty freshmen who had followed her example. 
There were certain members of the senior class 
who were wont to say that Henrietta Elliott had 
gone through college on her good looks, her 

ready wit and her audacity. 

She was one of the students 
@ who make a reputation by 

brilliant work during the 
first two years, and 

who either 
manage to 
keep afloat 
during the 
last two by 





means of their early achievements, or who fail 
ignominiously at the end. 

She had discovered that an assured manner 
and a pleasantly unconscious smile were excel- 
lent adjuncts to a “bluff,” and she tried both 
bluffing and cutting with a success that amused 
and exasperated her classmates and surprised 
even herself. It was a pity, for she was meant 
for better things, and the girls who knew and 
loved her grieved over the recklessness which 
; Seemed in fair way to bring its owner into 
| disgrace, and which, like everything she did, 
was so engaging that it made other people think 
wrong-doing was delightful and quite the } proper 
thing. : 

But even Henrietta, as she started off on her 
wheel on the road to Hartley, acknowledged with 
a sense of adventure that was not without 
fascination that the situation was a perilous one. 
| She enumerated to herself the things that she 
had left undone. 

: “Dissertation on the causes of the French 





An examination in that dreadful experimental 
psychology next week, and exactly one experiment 
recorded to my credit! Three cuts in German 
during the first two weeks—Frau Middenburger 
said, ‘Ach, mein Kind, what shall I do with 
you?’ last time I flunked. How can I help 
flunking, when I have to go to so many spreads! 
As for philosophy, I am supposed to read a 
report on Schopenhauer’s idea of the will this 
next hour, and 1 am absolutely afraid to meet 
Professor Armstrong, after what he said to me 
about my work in hist iru 

Henrietta gave a little gasp of chagrin as she 
reflected on the amount of work that the next 
few days necessarily represented. In spite of 
these reflections she had presence of mind not to 
seem disturbed as she met Professor Carlton 
coming up the main street. She smiled at him 
sunnily, quite as if she were going down-town to 
the post-office, and expected to be back in the 
class-room in time for his lecture on Schopen- 
hauer. She even dared to pull off her little red 
cap and wave it at Frau Middenburger with a 
jaunty air—an action which was observed by the 
two freshmen drinking ice-cream soda in at 
Bartlett’s, and filled them with admiration. 

But when Henrietta was at last clear of the 
town, with a long sweep of country road between 
her and Hartley, her misgivings vanished, and 
she leaned over her wheel and spoke to it softly, 
as if it were an animal. The five miles of level 
country brought her into Hartley village full of 
spirits, her scarlet cap set jauntily to one side 
with an air at once bewitching and defiant, 
when whom should she spy coming down the 
road but Professor Armstrong, making a bee- 
line for Westerley and his class in the French 
Revolution. 

Now it so happened that there was just one 
member of the faculty of whom Henrietta stood 
slightly in awe, and that one was 
|the keen-eyed instructor in 
history who had called her to 
account for neglecting her work, 
and who saw through her 
cleverest “bluffs” at recitation. 

Henrietta gave a reminiscent 
shudder as she remembered the 
time that he had permitted her 
to recite for five consecutive 
minutes on a subject of which 
she knew absolutely nothing, 
encouraging her by respectful 
‘attention to a complete exhibi- 
tion of her ignorance, after 
which, as she settled back in 
her seat with a look of triumph, 
he said quietly, “That is a very 
entertaining theory, Miss Elliott, 
and now perhaps Miss Farnsworth will favor us 
with the facts.” 

Henrietta turned her wheel abruptly and 

darted down a side street. She evaded Professor 
Armstrong, but the unexpected turn, coupled 
with her excitement, unhinged her. Suddenly 
she found herself lying in Hartley Street, with 
‘her bicycle in the gutter. This was a pretty 
predicament for a leading Westerley senior! 
Henrietta picked herself up with some pain, and 
looking vengefully about to see if anybody had 
| observed her, began to examine her wheel. 
A pretty little lady saw the accident from her 
) window and hurried out with a bottle of salts. 
“My dear child,’”’ she said, “you come right in 
with me and rest on my sofa. You must be all 
shaken up!” and Henrietta was for once really 
submissive. She went silently up the steps, 
followed by her new friend, who carried the 
red cap, and they went together into the little 
parlor. 

“You lie right down,” said her hostess, with a 
motherly bustle. “I declare, I’m glad enough 
to have somebody to coddle! You're one of the 
Westerley girls, aren't you? J thought so!” 
she added with a laugh, as Henrietta admitted 
that she was. “Freshman? No? Sophomore, 
then? Oh, asenior! I beg your pardon! My 
own little girl is a freshman this year, so I 
naturally think of the freshmen first.” 

She got Henrietta over to the lounge, chatting 
busily all the while, and as Henrietta was more 
shaken than hurt, she was willing to talk to the 
friendly little lady whose daughter was a fresh- 
man at Westerley. 

“What is her name?” she asked; and when 
she learned that it was Miriam Holbrook she 
became languidly interested. 

“I know Miss Holbrook,’’ she said, politely. 
“She is quite a star in her classes, I believe, and 
in basket-ball as well!” 

Mrs. Holbrook blushed like a girl to hear her 
daughter praised, and when she heard that 
her visitor was Miss Elliott—“Miss Henrietta 
Elliott ?’’—her pleasure knew no bounds. 

“I know all about you, then,” she said, 
brightly. ‘“Mliriam’s letters have been -full of 
| Miss Henrietta Elliott, the senior that everybody 
likes—and is a brilliant student without having 
to work,’’ Mrs. Holbrook added with a laugh. 

Henrietta winced. 

“Miriam admires you very much, Miss Elliott,” 
Mrs. Holbrook continued, and then she said, 
wistfully, “I wish you would bea friend to my 
little girl. She is so easily influenced by the 
people she admires, and you have won her 
completely. She is my only child, and I some- 
times fear for her, she is so volatile and easily 
molded. I wish I could feel that some one like 
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Revolution, due to-morrow! No reading done! : yourself would look out for her a little, and help 


her to get the best out of college life.”” 

Nobody had ever made an appeal like that to 
Henrietta before, and she was touched by it. 
She knew that she was influential among the 
under-class girls, and boxes of flowers from 
various admirers showed that she was popular 
as well. But she had accepted the fact as she 
had the other pleasures of college life, with a 
sort of cheerful nonchalance, and it had never 
occurred to her that she was an actual force, 
either for good or for evil. She remembered 
uneasily the little light-haired freshman whose 
name she did not know, but whom she had once 
overheard talking in the hall. 

“I don’t care!” said the freshman. “I’m not 
going to study this old German grammar. 1’m 
going to bluff. Miss Elliott says that her best 
recitations have all been bluffs,’ and Henrietta 
had laughed and passed on, wondering why it 
was that college girls were so easily led. ‘The 
freshman had left at the end of the half-year,— 
“dropped,” rumor said,—and as she lay on Mrs. 
Holbrook’s sofa, with Mrs. Holbrook fanning 
her with a palm-leaf fan, she began to feel a 
miserable sense of responsibility for the fresh- 
man that had been dropped. She opened her 
eyes wide and looked at Mrs. Holbrook seriously. 

“Tl look after Miriam,” she, said. ‘She’s 
one of the girls that might be an honor to the 
college. I’ll see that she is,” and then she 
smiled rather grimly as she reflected on her own 
misdeeds. 

But Mrs. Holbrook felt no misgivings about 
the pretty senior whom Miriam admired. She 
begged her to stay all day, but Henrietta felta 
new and unaccountable desire to get back to her 
room and do some studying. Perhaps if she 
hurried she might get back in time for that old 
psychology recitation for which she was not 
prepared, and she even resolved that if called 
upon to recite she would say can- 
didly that she didn’t know, instead 
of trying to “bluff.” But she 
promised to come some time and 
spend Sunday with Miriam and her 
mother and so she started off on 
her wheel, as eager to get back to 
Westerley as she had been a few 
hours before to leave it. 

As Henrietta rode up the path to 
College Hall, nobody would have 
guessed at her change of heart. Her 
red cap sat upon her curls as jauntily 
as ever, and she smiled saucily at a 
group of girls as she met them com- 
ing down the path on their way to 
Mrs. Mary’s to buy hot gingerbread. 

“There’s a note for you on the 
bulletin - board,” Caddy Johnson 
called out in passing. Henrietta stopped her 
wheel and dismounted. 

“Oh dear!” she said. “WhatamItodo? I 
don’t dare go in at the front door, for fear 
Professor Carlton will be dismissing his class: ~ 
and I don’t dare go in at the back for fear of 
Professor Armstrong! You get it for me, 
Caddy, there’s a dear!” 

But Caddy was in a hurry, and Henrietta was 
left to her own devices. She felt too shaken 
and—somewhat to her exasperation—too humil- 
iated to feel like encountering the professor with 
her usual bravado. She wanted the note before 
she went home, and felt too tired to wait until 
the halls were cleared. Then she remembered 
the hall window that opened into the little niche 
where some time there was meant to bea beautiful 
statue of the Apollo Belvedere, when the college 
got rich! She hurried to the side of the building, 
and looking warily about to see that nobody was 
in sight, scrambled up to the window-sill and 
over it into the little niche. 

“What do I behold?” said a familiar voice, 
and there was Frau Middenburger standing 
directly opposite, with a keen look in her eyes 
and. tke flicker of a smile about Ker humorous 
mouth. “What do I behold? I behold one of 
our most dignified seniors scrambling in at a side 
window as if she were a cat!” 

“I came to get a note off the bulletin-board,” 
answered Henrietta, guiltily, and securing the 
three-cornered bit of paper, beat a hasty retreat 
to the window. 

“But why go out of the window?” Frau Mid- 
denburger inquired, with pardonable curiosity. 
“‘Have we not a back entrance and a front?” 

“I’m going out the way I came,” said Henri- 
etta, confusedly, and was about to scramble over 
the window-sill and make safely uway when she 
saw President Hammond emerge unexpectedly 
around the corner and stand talking directly 
under the window with some distinguished 
visitors. At the same moment the gong rang, 
and the sound of approaching talk and laughter 
showed that the classes were dismissed. 

Henrietta gave a wail of despair. Her self- 
confidence was entirely gone. There might have 
been times when she could have met the situa- 
tion with a laugh, but not to-day. 

“What shall I do, Frau Middenburger ?”’ she 
cried. ‘What shall I do?” 

“What is the matter, mein Hind? You have 
the look of my little nephew when he has been 
eating cookies on the sly. What is your distress?” 

“I have been cutting!’ wailed Henrietta, “and 
I don’t want to meet the professors! What 
shall I do?” 

“Ach! So other recitations have suffered 
beside my own!” Frau Middenburger looked 
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serious, and then the ripple of fun about her 
eyes deepened into an actual laugh. ‘‘Giet into 
the niche,” she said. “Mein kind! Tamlarge, 
and I will block the way so that nobody shall see :"” 

It was very ignominious, but there was nothing } 
else to do, so Henrietta sat on the floor in a! 
hunniliated little heap, while good Frau Midden- | 
burger, shaking with laughter, hid her from 
sight behind her ample skirts. 

Before the halls were cleared and the injured 
professors safely out of sight, Henrietta had 
plenty of time to meditate upon her sins; and by 
the time that Frau Middenburger thought wise 
to release her, she felt more like a very fresh 
freshman who had been caught in some silly trick 
than she did like a prominent Westerley senior. 

“There, mein Kind!” said Frau Midden- 
burger. “I ask no explanations. Go home and 
study your German for to-morrow, and cut no 
more!” 


THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 
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the day had been an eventful one. On the way | and ill health. But it was the face of a powerful | most daring hunter and fighter amongst th 


she met Miriam Holbrook. She noticed an air 
of self-confidence that had not been there before. 
Miriam looked up as Miss Elliott smiled and 
bowed, 

“I've cut two recitations to-day,” she said, 
jauntily, in a way that Henrietta could not help 
recognizing as copied after her own, “and I 
don’t feel one bit ashamed !"” 

Henrietta stopped short and looked at her 
so seriously that the freshman began to feel 
frightened. 

“Why—what?” she said. 

“See here,” said Henrietta, “I’ve been a 
goose! Don’t you go and be one, tuo! If I 
promise not to cut again this year, wun’t you 
shake hands and promise the same thing?” 

Miriam hesitated for a moment. ‘hen she 
smiled at the senior who meant to make her an 
honor to the college. 





Henrietta went back to her rvom feeling that 
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AR up in the high table-land of South Africa 
F dwells the strange community ruled by Paul 
Kruger. It is called the Transvaal Republic, 
but no kaiser wields greater authority than does 
this grand old democratic tyrant within his own 
domain. His subjects love him and dread him in 
an equal measure, and when he dies there will 
be mingled with tears of rezret, many sighs of 
genuine relief. 

Paul Kruger has led the life of a “cowboy,” 
teamster and frontiersman from his earliest 
youth. He is to-day barely able to read and 
write, yet so well grounded is he in the Bible 
that he can stand in the pulpit and preach 
sermons full of references to Scripture texts. 
Tie has held office amongst his Boers from the 


time be was eighteen years old, and it is his | 


boast that he knows every Boer in the ‘Transvaal 
—if not by sight, at least by name. 
When he meets a Boer youngster for the first 


time, he never fails to recall some member of | 


that youngster’s family, and is very apt to tell 
some gvod story in that connection. Of course 
in these later years the old gentleman does not 
travel as much as he did formerly, but yet he 
manages to keep track of his constituents, 
because every Boer who comes to the capital, 
Pretoria, makes a point of calling upon ‘“*Oom’”’ 
Paul—Unele Paul. 

It was in 1596, shortly after the Jameson raid, 
that one of his intimate friends tovk me to call 
on Mr. Kruger. At that time more than half 
of the white population of the ‘Transvaal were 
non - Boers, or Uit- 
landers, — Outlanders 
or Aliens,—and these 
were much dissatistied 
because they were 
allowed no voice in 
the administration of 
their own community. 
‘They bad developed 
magnificent mining 
properties, in which 
nine-tenths of the 
managers were Amer- 
icans; they paid 
practically all the 
taxes in the country, 
and they did not like 
“taxation without 
representation.” 

Oom Paul was afraid 
of this increasing pop- 
ulation of progressive 
Anglo-Saxons, and 
kept promising them 
reform, in hopes of 
keeping them quiet: 
but he had for so 
many years dealt with 
tricky natives that he 
ended by catching 
some of their pecu- 
liarities. He made 
promises which he did not keep, and which 
some think he never intended to keep. 

When the Jameson raid was made in January, 


“Yes,” she said, “I will.” 





President Krug2r's Residence, Pretoria, 


to purchase a considerable store of artillery and 
rifles out of the proceeds. 

The President of the Transvaal lives at 
Pretoria in a low, thatched cottage with a veranda 
in front, facing the street. Across the way isa 
vacant lot where I found a few tents pitched, 
and occupied by Boer volunteers who mounted 
guard in front of the “Executive Mansion.” 
‘These soldiers wore white helmets and blue tunics 
with a single row of buttons, corduroy breeches 
and riding-boots with spurs. They looked not 
unlike our own volunteers as I saw them in 
Tampa and Manila during the Spanish War, 
excepting that our men showed more signs of 
education. 

We could find no bell at Mr. Kruger’s door, so 
we rapped with our knuckles and shouted. Of 
course I should not have been admitted had I not 
been with a well-known Boer congressman, for 
| everything Anglo-Saxon is suspected by the 
Boers and treated as hostile. 

Although there was no doorkeeper and no bell, 
we yet heard loud voices somewhere in the house, 
voices which to me suggested a menagerie at 
about meal-time. So my Boer friend went 
through the house to the back yard,.and there 
called again, to no effect. Finally we decided to 
follow the voices, or as Napoleon might have put 
it, march to the sound of the firing. We knocked 
at the door, from behind which came sounds like 
those of a deliberative assembly of bulls and 
lions. Nobody noticed our knocking, so my 
friend pushed the door open, and in we walked. 








A STREET IN JOHANNESBURG, 





peasant priests of Kussia. 


man; a strong nose and mouth, and a jaw | 
suggestive of firmness, if not obstinacy. 

This is Paul Kruger’s real parliament. Here 
he meets his fellow-burghers informally, and 
preaches to them until they agree with him, or 


PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


| are unable to listen any longer. He tells them 
what he wants and rarely fails to convince them 
that his measures are necessury to the safety of 
the state. So long has he been their leader, and 
so successful has the republic been under him, 
that now the average citizen of the ‘l'ransvaal 
regards Oom Paul as nearly infallible. 

He is nominally the most democratic of presi- 
dents, yet he is proud to wear the tawdry medals 
of European monarchs, and to drive in regal 

style when going to 
and from his office. 
No President of the 
United States has 
ever appeared in pub- 
lic surrounded by so 
much pomp as Oom 
Paul on the occasionof 
ny visit to the Trans- 
vaal. The White 
House at Washington 
has no more sentinels 
or doorkeepers than 
the house of any other 
American citizen, yet 
in Pretoria not only 
isa military encamp- 
ment at the gates of 
the president’s house, 
but six = mounted 
troopers escort him 
when he drives 
through the town, 
and men with loaded 
rifles surround the 


Boer Congress meets. 

Oom Paul told 
me some interesting 
things about his early 
life, many of them so 
violently stimulating 


Through the clouds of tobacco smoke I made |to the imagination that I declined to publish 
out thirty men who looked uncommonly like the | them in my book on South Africa until they 
‘They had long beards | had been vouched for in writing over the 





building where the; 


1806, he promised the “Uitlanders”’ that he would | and hair that fell over their necks. In their | signature of his Secretary of State. For instance, 
redress their grievances, if they would lay down | midst sat one who dominated them; not only by as a young man he found himself face to face 
their arms. ‘They did lay down their amns. | the volume of his voice, but by a pair of eyes! with a monstrous wild bull that was prepared 


‘Then Paul Kruger arrested some fifty of the which at once arrested my attention. He, too, 
wore a beard and a generous growth of hair, and | seized the horns, one in each hand, and twisted ° 


most important, thrust them into a very dirty 
jail, gave them the sort of trial that prevailed in 
Paris during the Reign of Terror, and finally 
condemned five of them to death for hizh treason, 
amongst them an American engineer of distine- 
tion, John Hays Hammond. These were all 
ultimately released. bat they had to pay such 


heavy tines that Paul Kruger was enabled thereby | bent by years, and his face showed traces of care | that he was considered to be the best athlete and | the Boer goes home. 


lto gore him to pieces. Young Paul, however, 


he emphasized his guttural speech by an occa- | the bull’s neck so that he choked to death. 


sional thump with his tist on the table, after 


On another occasion he ran a foot-race, in 


which he puffed many clouds of tobacco, looking i which he not only easily defeated the swiftest 
the while calmly but with penetration at the: Kaftir chief, but paused on the way to shoot one 


particular Boer who had souzht to hold a different ‘or two lions, Whatever criticism we may offer | with weeks of steady and violent rains that 
His broad shoulders were somewhat ; upon stories like these in detail, the fact remains | transform the veld into a tropical garden. 


opinion. 


Boers, and no story of prowess fs too strange fr- 
credence amonzst his fellow-burghers. 

Paul Kruger spoke to me most affectionate), 
of the famous American missionary, Doce 
Lindley, by whose hands he was baptized wha, 
sixteen years of age. It is this Docu 
Lindley’s son who now represeauy 
the Equitable Life Insurance Can 
pany at Cape Town, and who, ia 
1896, helped the Americans in ther 
relations with the Boers when our 
consular officers showed themselves 
as worse than useless. 

The mere fact that Kruger was 
not baptized till so late in life is 
eloquent testimony to the hardshie 
amongst which he was brought up, 
for so strong is the piety of the Buen 
that nothing short of necessity would 
have induced them to postpone a 
function so important in their eyes. 

Every Boer is a devout Bite 
Christian, in many respects resem 
bling the English Puritans who seta 
Massachusetts in the seventeenth 
century. They -are stern moralista, 
but their sternness is almost exclu- 
sively that of the Old Testament. 

So literally do the Boers follow 
their Bible that they regard it asa 
sin to gount the population, and » 
we can only guess on the subjet 
As the bulk of burghers are stil 
scattered with their herds of cattle. 
and move from one frontier to the 
other without much k now ing or carin; 
where they are, it is extremely difficu’s 
to estimate the exact population. 

Johannesburg is officially said w 
contain about fifty thousand white 
people, mostly Anglo-Saxons, an! 
without votes. This is the lanes 
town in the Transvaal, the capital, 
Pretoria, having only ten thoasam! 
white people. This one Anglo-Saxon 
town of Johannesburg contains nearly 
as many white people as there are 
Boers in the rest of the country. 

In fact, if the Anglo-Saxons shoald 
be to-morrow driven out from that 
country, not only would the mines 
shut down, but the government build. 
ings in Pretoria would have to te 
closed; the military establishments 
would expire for want of war-sinews, 
the large number of imported officials 
from Holland would have to be dis 
missed, and Oom Paul would have 
no more military escort and four-in- 
hand cvaches. The Transvaal woul! 
Tevert to what it was before the dis 
| covery of gold—a community of pious but illiterate 
| cattle-herders, incapable of governing themselves 
| intelligently, and despised fur their back ward- 
_ hess, even by their fellow-Boers of the Orange 
| Free State, Cape Colony and Natal. 

Paul Kruger is the type of the Hoer—brave, 
obstinate, illiterate, unprogressive. On the other 
side is the Anglo-American pioneer — restless, 
‘familiar with the most improved machinery, 
| backed by shrewd financiers, conscious of his 
‘superior education, and impatient toward the 
| peculiar prejudices of the Boer. The Boer wants 
| to be let alone, like the Mormon ; but the Gentile 
has spread over Utah, and the spirit of Paul 
, Kruger cannot for Jong maintain itself agains 

the spirit of modern enterprise. 
| Bad as things are to-day in the Transvaal, 
; however, war should be regarded as at leat 
| premature. ‘The rising generation of Boers will 
be less backward than the present, and the next 
generation of Africander white men will be les 
intolerant of Boer backwardness. Each will 
learn something of the other and both anited 
. will drive the great car of progress, the lucomo 
_tive, farther and farther into the dark continent, 
and both will end by ascribing the foundation of 
white man’s dominion in South Africa in a lane 
degree to our present grand old retrograde, Tau! 
, Kruger. 
—_-_~+e 


The Boer and His Country. 


F one lands at Cape Town, the capital «! 
| Cape Colony, and the British outpost on te 
south coast of Africa, he finds a fruitfa! sil 
‘and a delightful climate. For a hundred mike 
| from the coast conditions are the same. ‘Then. 
| proceeding northeastward. one reaches ai ar 
| of several hundred miles of desert and mountalt 
| Still farther on is the “veld,” or gveat rolling 
plain of the Kimberley region, the Orange Fre 
State and the Transvaal. 

‘There are no trees or bushes on the retl 
In the dry season, the grass is burned browl 
land half covered with yellow dust. A pitiles 
‘ sun seems to shoot perpendicular rays from te 
| sky. ‘There is no comfort in the landscape !" 
|man or beast. When it begins, the Boer patri- 
arch loads his family into great canyasenvers! 
“wagons drawn by eight spans of oxen, and driv 
‘ing his sheep and cattle before him, seeks 
watercourses that have not dried up. Whi 
the drought lasts, they all camp out, It en! 





"Then 
‘This annual misratioa 
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search of water is NO great hardship. To “trek,” 
travel by ox-team, is second nature to the Boer. 

About the time the Pilgrims were settling at 
Plymouth, a company of Dutch and Huguenot 
refugees from France went to the Cape of Good 
Hope. They prospered. for their settlement at 
‘Table Bay was a half-way station on the voyage 
to India, and all ships stopped there to provision 
and refit. ‘They felt themselves oppressed, how- 
ever, by the controlling power, the Dutch East 
India Company, and when, as a result of the 
Napoleonic wars, Holland ceded their settlement 
to England, they welcomed the change of rulers. 

Their joy was short-lived. Violent disputes 
arose over the emancipation of their slaves, an 
act that England required. The freed Iotten- 
tots raided farms and pastures, and, the Boers 
affirm, they were forbidden to take their own 
property from the marauders. Finally, in 1835, 
many of them sacrificed their lands and, trekking 
across desert and mountain, founded what is 
now the Orange Free State. 

The second expedition, which eventually 
founded the South African Republic, left Cape 
Colony in the fall of 1837—“‘Oom Paul” Kruger, 
a boy of twelve, being with them. They settled 
first at what is now Durban, in the British 
colony of Natal, but after three years of fighting 
with the Zulus, and when they had the natives 
whipped, they again found it necessary to move 
away. The final “trek” was to the northward 
of the Vaal River. Here began the settlement . 
which was finally to grow into the South African 
Republic, or as the British prefer to call it, the 
Transvaal. 

Between the departure from Cape Colony and 
the final settlement north of the Vaal, tradition 
says that the Boers killed six thousand lions! 
They were constantly in trouble with the Zulus, 
too. Even the women and children had to fight. 
When the “laager” was formed at night, or as 
enemies appeared,—the great wagons drawn into 








SOUTHERN AFRICA, SHOWING THE TWO 
BOER REPUBLICS. 


a square,—the weaker members of the company 
could watch, and load for the men, and it was 
nataral enough that they should learn to firea 


gun. 

These were the ancestors of the present Boers: 
simple, hardy, God-fearing people, who were so 
frequently called upon to defend themselves | 
that perhaps they gut into the habit of asserting 
rights that others were not inclined to admit. 
Aggressive neighbors do not find such people 
easy victims. 

Heredity and environment and their outdoor 
life on the plains have made the Boers a race of 
giants. It is soberly asserted that the average 
height of full-grown males is over six feet. They 
deluge their stomachs with strong coffee and 
they are not very particular about personal 
cleanliness,—water is a precious article on the 
South African veld,—but in most respects they 
live very close to nature. 

The Boer homestead, located far from the 
track of transport wagons, so that their animals 
may not be infected with disease by passing 
herds, is placed in 
the middle of the 
owner's territory, ten 
thousand acres, per- 
haps, of unenclosed 
grazing land. When 
ason marries, a share 
of the estate is set 
apart for his use, and 
he builds his house 
a few hundred yards 
away from the home- 
stead. A miniature 
village grows up. If 
the married children 
become too numerous, 
and the land fails to 
supply them, one or 
more will trek to a 
distant location and 
receive a grant of land 
from the state, 

The head of such 
a household will dvess 
in home-made cloth 
ing, flannel and cor- 
duroy for the body, a 
broad - brimmed _ felt 
hat and soft, leather- 
soled boots. He will 
rise at daybreak and 
go to bed at dark. 
sole recreation, 
and part of his duty 
as food-provider, will be hunting, and as Presi- 
dent Kruger himself aid, he is “trained to 
put a bullet through buz i’s skull at a 
hundred yards.” If necessity @emands he. ean 
liye for ten or fifteen days on a five-pound slice of 








A TYPICAL 
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“piltong’’—beef dried in the sun until it is almost 
as hard as stone. 

Many Boer families trek to Pretoria, the capi- 
tal, to observe the communion—a journey that 
in some cases takes six weeks’ time. For the 
Boer is intensely religious. All the events of 
his life are guided by Scriptural teachings, as 
he understands them. 

The typical Boer of the country districts has 
the merits of his ancestry and the defects 
implanted by his isolation. He is hospitable,— 
to all but Englishmen,—devoted to his family, 
and a conscientious patriot. At the same time 
he is suspicious, narrow-minded and not at all 
energetic; in other words, a conservative of the 


conservatives. His pastoral life has fostered 
his unlovable tendencies. Yet he cannot turn to 
anything else, even to agriculture—for his coun- 
try is so level, the great rivers so far away, that 
irrigation is impossible. 

Had he had access to the sea and come in 
contact with other men, he might have developed 
all the better qualities of his forefathers. But 
he is no weakJing, even though he cherishes a 
lonely, independent life. 

Probably he would have been permitted to 
live such a life, had not diamonds been discovered 
at Kimberley and in the Orange Free State, and 
the richest gold-mines in the world in the Wit- 
watersrand district of the Transvaal. 





HE “troubleman” sat on the 
wash - bench on the sunny side 
of the operator's shack at Van 


frequently overhung the 
rock wall, and was drop- 
ping in sodden masses 
into the cut. When he 


Dorn’s, listening to the drip of water from great | 
drifts of snow that crested the cabin, and gazing | had climbed to the cross 
over the valley and all the country, which, buried | arms of the pole and 





by the four da 
splendor that pained the troubleman’s eyes. 
Van Dorn'’s camp was the temporary terminus 
of the new railroad. Since the close of track- 
laying in the previous November, the operator 
and Jimmy Wardwell, lineman and general 
man in charge of the newly constructed line, 
had hibernated together in the blizzards. 

The last mile of the line was a cut around the 
base of a mighty hill, and the cut made a curving 
terrace, with the Root River below on one side 
and the rocky wall on the other. The distance | 
to the last station was four miles, if one went 
straight over the high ridge that the track skirted. 

To-day the ticker had joyously told the two 
men that their hibernation was ended. Then 
an engine and snow-plow had pushed through 
the cut and to the siding at Van Dorn’s, where 
the expectant men greeted the crew with a cheer 
and a boiler of hot coffee. A construction-train, 
with men and material, was due in a few hours, 
and the train-despatcher had wired instructions 
to hold the snow-plow at Van Dorn’s until the 
construction-train should have ed. The 
instrument on the table was still clicking merrily | 
some further message, but the ticker suddenly 
stopped, and no assuring response hed back. 
The operator watched the sounder, tested the 
instrument carefully, and then whistled to Jim 
and the snow-plow crew, who sat around the 
stove. 





























“Trouble on the line, Jim, somewhere—line is | ice-bound 
Now what do you suppose is up? Cir-| All traces of the railroad- 
cuit’s broken between here and Elwood. Some-| track were obliterated in 


dead. 


thing more about the work-train he wanted to 
say. Jimmy, lad, here’s your first job this | 
season—trouble, trouble, and the troubleman | 
must hunt it wp.’” | 

Now Jimmy was a young lineman on his first 
season, and at the announcement of “trouble,” 
he was in a fervor to be up and doing, as a line- 
man must. ‘Troubleman’’ is the term applied 
to the men on each division who hasten to repair 
the wires wherever trouble occurs. Although 
Jimmy was division superintendent as well as 
lineman, trouble at Van Dorn’s was scarce, 
and there had not been enough to take the boy 
one hundred yards from camp all winter. By 
way of pastime, he had improved himself in the 
art of the clicking keys, although he had been a 
fair operator before. 

“You can't do much 
with it, lad, if it’s a 
break,” said the oper- 
ator, “but just locate 
the trouble, and when 
the crew gets in, 
there’ll be help to raise 
the wires through 
those drifts. No need 
to worry, for the train 
will have a clear run 
from Elwood.” 

So Jimmy tramped 
gaily down the cut 
with his lineman’s kit 
and a pocket relay, 
which linemen seldom 
carry, as few of 
them understand tele- 
uraphy or have need 
to tap the wires. 
Half-way around the 
curve, where the rock 
wall rose almost to 
the top of the pole, 
the young man found 
his trouble. A branch 
of a gnarled oak on 
the hillside had split 
from the trunk, and 
had borne the wire 
down into the cut, and 
buried it in the snow. 

“T can’t do much with that,’ said Jimmy, 
“but I'll climb the pole and look over the eoun- 
try.” 

While he was strapping fi Steel spurs around 





his ankles, he noticed tliat the hillside snow 


’ April blizzard, glared in white | glanced up at the shining 


| cawing from the leafless 








| mind. 


fields of the hilltop, four 
hundred feet above him, 
a small cottonwood-tree 
half-way up the slope 
cracked sharply in the 
silence, and crows flew 


branches. 

“Tt looks queer!’ said 
the lineman. “I do 
believe the whole hill is 
coming down!” 

Far up the dazzling 
bluff beat a white surf of 
heaving snow. It grew 
swiftly to a crumpled, 
rolling wall, with the 
tangled brush and timber 
disappearing beneath it. 
Along the wall about 
Jimmy great drifts were 
falling sullenly into the 
vut; but it was not until 
he rushing snow was 
sweeping about his pole 
that the lineman dropped 
from his perch, to be 
buried beneath the dirty 
avalanche which ended 
its wild career on the 
river below. 








its path. 

The young lineman was 
senseless for a little while. 
When he recovered con- 
sciousness, he perceived 
nothing but vague dark- 
ness about him. His 
body was numbed by the 
pressure of the snow, but 
his arms and head were 
free. His head struck the trunk of a tree when 
he struggled to sit up, and all about him the 
tangled branches held back the débris from 
above. He pressed back the snow until he 
could drag his bruised body along the side of 
the wall, where he saw dimly that the brush and 
timber had fallen to form the narrow crevice 
which had saved his life. 

A stealthy creaking and settling of the mass, 
with occasional slight falls of snow and frag- 
ments of rock and bark, made Jimmy think it 
would be dangerous to attempt to get out. But 
the April sun would swing around the western 
slope that afternoon, and so soften the snow 
that the masses above him would inevitably fall. 
Now or never he must get out. He crept along, 
crushing the snow down with his shoulders, 
until his head struck a cold, taut wire running 
diagonally from the oak branches up along the 
wall. 

The wire! It recalled the construction-train! 
Had it left Elwood? Around the great base of 
the hilland into Van Dorn’s cut it might be 
speeding, with the ninety men of the outfit, to be 
hurled over the bank into the river or dashed 
against the rocky wall. The slide had come just 
where the sharp curve hid the track ahead, and 
there could be no warning before the train dashed 
into the barricade of logs, snow and boulders. 

The lineman lay face down, thinking of the 
jovial, red-shirted crew who had welcomed him 
kindly and considerately when he -eame, a 
“tenderfoot,” into Van Dorn’s rough camp. He 
must try to save those men. 

Jimmy tried to crawl back, thinking dizzily 
that he might find an outlet and flag them if not | 








too late. mass of snow fell heavily into his 
former r eek and he dug his way up| 
over jt-uintil he struck u.‘telegraph-wire again, | 
and attempted to tear it awx, “rom his path. 
He took the clippers from his kit aitsnapped it | 
off, and then a new idea flashed thropgh his 
Was the wire still intact bey(gd the 
avalanche? b | 

Which way did it lead from his dim tom? If 
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it was unbroken and free from contact with 
everything except the dry snow, he might use it 
to avert evil. Jimmy took the little relay from 
its case, and pressing out the snow about him, 
quickly wound the loose end of the wire around 
the connecting post of the instrument. Then he 
connected the section of wire he had cut off to 
thé other brass post, and buried the free end in 
the ground underneath the snow, knowing that 
to ground the current beyond his relay would 
complete the circuit with any station on the line. 

Then the sharp metallic clicking of the keys 
came with such startling swiftness that Jimmy. 
shrank back in the darkness with an awed 


ory. 

“Train due Elwood 1.45. Through there to 
Van Dorn's without stop, as instructed before. 
What’s the matter Van Dorn’s? Nothing from 


| there since snow-plow arrived.” 


It was the man at the last station beyond 
Elwood who was talking. 
‘The operator at Elwood began to reply, but 


““THE LINEMAN DROPPED FROM HIS PERCH." 


Jimmy Wardwell, with a cry as if the instrument. 
could voice his impotent protest, seized the 
relay with trembling fingers on the keys and 
broke in: 

“Flag that train! Hold that train! Slide on 
the track in cut. This is Van Dorn’s—Ward- 
well. Flag that train unless too late—too 
late!” 

Then the elicking sounder brought Elwood’s 
message: “What’s that? What’s matter with 
you? Train coming in past siding now.” He 
evidently did not understand. 

Jimmy flashed back one more desperate 
appeal: 

“Slide in cut. Track destroyed. Flag train 
quick, quick, get out!” 

No answer came, and in the darkness the 
lineman hammered unintelligibly on the keys. 
“He'll do it, he’ll save 'em!” he muttered, 
deliriously ; and the man beyond Elwood began 
to ask what it was all about, as he had not 
interpreted all of Jimmy’s messages. ‘Then 
Elwood clicked back the glad news that he had 
held the train, and an excited demand for an 
explanation was coupled thereto. 

Ten minutes later the operator rushed out to 
the engine, where the gang foreman and the 
engineer were arguing whether the tough bit of 
work ahead was through brown sandstone or 
just ordinary limestone. 

“Great Scott!” he cried. ‘“There’s been a 
slide somewhere in the cut, and that pink- 
cheeked boy at Van Dorn’s swears that he’s 
telegraphing to me from under the top of the 
whole blamed hill! I don’t understand what 
he’s driving at, but you’d better run in slowly 
and see what’s up.” 

The ninety men of the construction gang spent 
the rest of the afternoon in finding what was 
“up,” or rather down. When they had traced 
Jimmy’s hiding-place, by means of the wire, and 
had carried him back to the station, it was 
commonly agreed that the tronbleman at Van 
Dorn’s had undergone an experience interesting 
and unusual in a lineman’s first year. 
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Current Topics. 


“The Biggest of the Boers" is the title 
of a timely article given on another page of The 
Companion. In it, Mr. Poultney Bigelow, 
the well-known traveller, writer and war corre- 
spondent, describes the personal characteristics 
of the picturesque President of the Transvaal 
Republic, Oom (Uncle) Paul Kruger. A brief 
supplementary paper is also given, which 
describes the pastoral Boer and tells something 
of his peculiar history. 

Evil wins now and then, not because it 
is stronger than good, but because good does not 
realize its own strength, and does not use it to 
the best advantage. 





There are few more successful 
methods of duping people, in their desire for 
wealth, than for some impecunious trickster to 
tell them he has a “sure thing” by means of 
which they can speedily get rich. They never 
stop to ask why he does not make himself rich, 
although the precept, “Physician, heal thyself!” 
is so old and hackneyed. 

A recent expose of the brutal treat- 
ment of privates in the army of France by their 
officers gives new emphasis to the danger of 
arbitrary power. It is also reported that in 
Austria the custom of boxing the ears of soldiers 
and recruits has been so common and so violent 
that thousands of them have suffered such 
impairment of their hearing as partly to unfit 
them for service. The minister of war has 
recently issued a prohibitory order. 

An old resident of New York recalls 
the time when he saw on adjoining buildings in 
Burling Slip these three signs: “Daniel F. 
Tiemann, Paints and Oils;” ‘Peter Cooper, 
Glue;” “Cyrus W. Field, Rags.” Tiemann 
became mayor of the city; Cooper founded 
Cooper Institute; Field organized the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company. Three more witnesses to 
three trite truths: It is worth while to have a 
business, whatever it may be; it pays to mind 
one’s business; and the man who keeps stepping 
gets somewhere. 


The most memorable hour in the first 
days on shore of Admiral Dewey, when man’s 
highest relations are taken into the account, was 
not that in which the right hand of welcome was 
given him by the president in behalf of the 
American people. It was a quiet hour in a 
Washington church, when, at the admiral’s 
request, the minister thanked Almighty God for 
the commander’s safe return from sea. The 
recognition of divine guidance and protection 
was an example of loyalty to the Ruler Whose 
service is perfect freedom and Whose rewards are 
imperishable. 


One of our good friends in Kansas 
takes exception to our recent statement that 
bachelors in that state are “‘rated at the common 
valuation and two hundred dollars more,” for 
purposes of taxation. It is a technical matter. 
‘The law exempts from taxation two hundred 
dollars of the property of the head of a family. 
None of the property of a bachelor is exempt. 
‘The error was simply in the form of statement 
—the bachelor understands it, and according to 
our correspondent laughs at the low penalty 
inflicted on single blessedness. 

The Viscountess Harberton, in a 
recent speech before the English sanitary 
institute, ascribed woman’s tendency to grow 
old fast to the worry of holding up skirts. A 
costume appropriate for the house may be as 
incongruous for the street as a scarlet coat and 
white helmet of a soldier on parade would be in 
a Transvaal battleground. ‘The new uniforms 
of British soldiers in South Africa are scarcely 
distinguishable from the dry grass of the fields. 
‘The person who, by dress, speech and manner 
cries out, “Here am I, shoot me!’ usually gets 
wounded, at least, for his pains. 

Don't let us be too much alarmed by 
the statistics of the organization of corporations 
and “trusts” under the laws of Maine, New 
Jersey, Delaware and other states which are 
competing with each other for the fees that pay 
the expenses of state governments. In many 
cases—in four out of tive cases at least—the 
record might read something like this: ‘The Air 
Manonaly Comnanv: eanital ane bundred mil- 
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entertained petitions and memorials on the 
subject from peace societies and bodies of citizens 
in New England, New York and Virginia. 
Even the tsar’s proposal for a congress of nations 
in the interest of peace was anticipated by 
resolutions adopted by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts in 1844, and similar action was taken 
by the Legislature of Vermont in 1853. Doctor 
Franklin’s ardent wish that the nations of the 
earth might find ‘some more reasonable method 
of settling disputes than by cutting each other’s 
throats” must have been cherished by many 
friends of humanity long before his day. 


——_~#+ - — 


LONGING. 


Perhaps the longing to be so. 
Helps make the soul iinmortal. 


James Russell Lowell. 





War-Making Powers. 


N Great Britain the ministers of the crown 
have larger war-making powers than an 
American President employs at the opening 

of hostilities. They can give the signal for war 
without consulting Parliament — although Par- 
liament must be summoned within ten days after 
the reserves are called out—whereas the 
President cannot enter upon a military campaign 
without the consent of Congress. 

In 1857 the House of Commons expressed 
disapproval of Lord Palmerston’s war measures 
against China. He did not retire from office, 
but dissolved Parliament, appealed to the 
country, and after a geueral election was able to 
command a majority in the new House of 
Commons. 

Parliament can withhold the money required 
for the expenses of war, but this is seldom done, 
since the ministers can almost always enlist the 
support of a majority of the Commons when a 
campaign is considered necessary. 

The ministers of the crown are responsible 
for the declaration of war, and at the close of 
hostilities they can negotiate peace without the 
consent of Parliament. They have, therefore, 
supreme authority in the opening and closing 
stages of war with a foreign state. Parliament 
can pass votes of censure, move addresses to the 
crown, and withhold the money required for the 
military and naval services, but each of these acts 
can be made a challenge to a general election, in 
which the country will stand by the government. 

Under the American Constitution, Congress 
alone is empowered to declare war, and at the 
close of a campaign the treaty of peace must be 
sanctioned by two-thirds of the Senate. The 
President does not have so free a hand in war- 
time as the British premier. 

War is, however, so terrible a calamity that 
the responsibility for it ought to be shared with 
the national legislature and not carried by any 
group of cabinet ministers. The American 
method may not offer any additional safeguard 
against unjust or unnecessary warfare, but it is 
in closer accord than the English system with 
the genius of representative government. 


——_<+ee—__ 


South African Troubles. 


HE war in South Africa is less one of 
states than of races. The Transvaal is at 
war with England because it believes that 

the demands which England has made upon it 
threaten its independence. The Orange Free 
State, the neighboring Dutch republic, has no 
quarrel of its own with England, but has joined 
its forces with the Transvaal because it believes 
that its kinsmen there have been unjustly treated. 
The Dutch in South Africa not only control 
these two republics, but they constitute a major- 
ity of the population of Cape Colony. ‘Their 
political organization, the Africander Bund, 
controls the Cape Parliament by a small majority, 
and Mr. Schreiner, the prime minister of the 
colony, is of that party. 

This explains the disturbing assertion of Mr. 
Schreiner that in case of war the Cape Colony 
would be neutral. Of course, a British colony 
cannot be neutral when England is at war. The 
expressed wish to be so shows that the loyalty cf 









some of the Cape Dutch will be severely strained | 


by the conflict between their political allegiance 
to England and their sympathy for their kinsmen. 

In the whole of South Africa the Dutch are 
supposed to outnumber the British. 
political methods of the two races differ very 
widely. ‘The political power which the Dutch 
have in the Cape Colony is the best possible 
proof that under FE: 
joyed equal rights. 
vaal have not had even the common rights 














given citizenship in other republics, and it was | 
their complaints of injustice which led England 


to interfere, ‘To the question what the war is 
about, the English would say that it is to right 





But the, 


flish domination they have | 
But the English in the | 


It hates the British and Boers with perfect 
impartiality, and there never has been any 
serious disturbance among the whites, down to 
the Jameson raid, which was not followed by a 
rising of the blacks. ‘This is one of the unmeas- 
ured perils of the present situation. 


—__<«e+—____ 


BORROWING TROUBLE. 
Be not dismayed. Fear nurses up a danger, 
And resolution kills it in the birth. 
Phillips. 


—___~+e+—____ 


Roadside Fruit-Trees. 


FEW years ago The Companion men- 
tioned the system of public cultivation 
of fruit-trees along streets and highways 

which was being introduced in France and Ger- 
many. This purpose, then in its experimental 
stage, has now become a practical success, 
which makes it a matter worthy the serious 
consideration of the people of this country, who 
are at once practical and beauty-loving. 

The American consul at St. Etienne, France, 
says, in a report upon the subject, that the 
roadside fruit-trees which are found throughout 
the east o: France now bring in a handsome 
public revenue. Plum-trees are generally used 
for the purpose, and have largely replaced the 
seraggly and dying Lombardy poplars which 
‘were once 80 common. 

In the kingdom of Wiirttembery, the revenue 
produced in one year from fruit-trees along the 
roadsides was two hundred thousand dollars. 
Plum-trees predominate in roadside planting in 
Germany, as well as in France, but many other 
kinds are used. Fine rows of walnuts are found 
in many places. In Belgium over seven hundred 
thousand wayside trees have been planted, and 
they yielded a revenue of two million dollars in 
1894, 

Fruit-trees can be cultivated by the wayside in 
the United States as well as anywhere in the 
world. It would be impracticable for the general 
government to undertake such a work, but it is 
quite within the scope of state, county and 
municipal governments. Emulation between 
states and government in such a matter would 
result not only in beautifying the highways, but 
in saving a great waste of space and good soil. 


0 


Training Houseworkers. 


N New York City the benefaction of a wealthy 
and very public-spirited lady has established 
an institution which may in time work a 
great change in domestic life. It is a training- 
school for domestic service, where young women 
take a thorough course in household work, not 
merely in cookery and the care of rooms, but in 
the best part of home service, conduct, deport- 
ment and general bearing. 

It is pleasant to hear that the graduates of this 
school are in eager demand. They receive high 
wages on account of their superiority as house- 
workers and their excellent deportment, and for 
these reasons they are treated with exceedingly 
gratifying consideration by their employers. 

It is possible that training may do for house- 
workers what it has done for nurses. It has 
established the elevation of the nurse’s occupation 
to such a plane that any woman may be a nurse 
without loss of position or self-respect. 

It is not surprising that many girls who have 
worked in shops, rather than engage in domestic 
service under old conditions, are availing them- 
selves of the opportunity which this uscful school 
affords to become skilful houseworkers, and are 
rejoicing in the improvement which the change 
brings in their condition. 





Mutilated Bills. 


N the corridor beside the office of the Treasurer 
| of the United States in Washingtong hangs | 
a gi case in which is mutilated paper 
money that has been redeemed by the govern- 
ment. Few exhibitions of ingenuity are more : 
interesting. What to ordinary persons looks like 
simply the remains of a piece of burnt paper has 
been found by the government expert to be a 
ten-dollar note of a certain series, which he was 
| able positively to identify. ‘The man whoowned 
the note at the time of the fire was thus able to 
| get his money back, by having the note redeemed, 
as it is called. 

It is curious the ways in which paper money 
is mutilated. In this glass case, besides various 
| specimens of burnt money, is a fivedollar bill 
which had been dropped into a pig-pen and 
partly eaten by the piss. Enough was left to 
make the bill redeemable at its face value. ' 
Another five-dollar bill had been torn into bits 
by an insane woman, and from the more than a | 
hundred pieces which were found, the redemption 
experts were able to put a note together which | 











: had the slightest doubt. 


| and throw off the yi 
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where it is possible to identify between two. and 
three-tifths only of a given note. Fragments 
under two-fifths, except where the loss of the 
missing parts can be definitely proved, are nog 
redeemed. 

——_~+e+—___ 


Kruger’s Epigrams. 


HE grim old President of the Transvaal, 

Paulus Kruger, is a master of quaint, 

bomely epigrams. The most famous of 
them was his reference to Cecil Rhodes after the 
lawless Jameson raid. “Somebody should also 
punish the big dog!” he exclaimed. The cop- 
spirators and reform leaders of Johannesburg 
had been punished. The premier of Cape Colony, 
whom he believed to be responsible for the plot, 
had escaped unharmed. 

Equally forcible was his comment upon the folly 
of the raiders in delivering themselves into his 
power. “If you want to kill a tortoise,” he said, 
“you must walt until he puts his head out of the 
shell.” This was a perfect parable of Boer policy 
during that lawless expedition. 

His contempt for the adventurers of the mining 
camp, who had settled In his dominions, was 
shown when he opened an address with this 
grim salutation: “ Friends, burghers, thieves, 
murderers, newcomers and others.’” 

Equally grim was his method of reproaching the 
reformers of Johannesburg for tbeir ingratitude 
for what he chose to consider benefits received 
from him. “They reinind me,” he said, “of the 
old baboon that ischained up in my yard. When 
he burnt his tail in the Kafirs’ fire the other day, 
he jumped about and bit me, and that just after I 
had been feeding him.” 

“TI have reckoned with the British army once 
before!” he exclaimed proudly, when he was 
reminded that the course which be was taking 
might lead to war with a powerful empire. 
“Their rights! Yes, they’ll get them—over my 
dead body!” was his petulant reply to a petition 
from the English-speaking community. One 
saying reveals his courage in defying the 
resources of an empire and the other his narrow- 
ness and blindness in obstructing political 
progress. 

His great rival in South Africa once went to 
Pretoria and sent word to him that he would call 
the next day. ‘Rhodes can wait or go! I do no 
business on Sunday!” was the reply. He is a 
devout man, who reads bis Bible and unhesitat- 
ingly proclaims his religious beliefs. 

President Kruger does not deserve the title of 
“Grand Old Man of South Africa,” for he bas no 
sympathy with progress and civilization, but he 
is the quaintest and most picturesque figure in 
recent history. 








A Canine Patrick Henry. 


oe VERY time I sec this pond,” said the 

E older of the two sportsmen, “I think of 

something that happened here a good 

while ago—something that convinced me dogs can 
talk.” 

The two men were sitting on the veranda of a 
little country hotel in New Jersey, overlooking a 
small lake. Both are widely known among lovers 
of dog and gun, the older man, especially, being 
regarded as the most expert trainer of hunting 
dogs in the state. 

“Beside the fifteen or twenty bird dogs in my 
kennels at the time,” the elder man resumed, “I 
had a big mongrel—a cross between a St. Bernard 
and a mastiff. He had a bad disposition, and 
unless I watched him was constantly bullying the 
other dogs. No one of them was a match for him 
ina fight, and he knew it and terrorized them. 

“I generally took some of the dogs down here 
to the lake for a swim every day. One morning I 
brought a young Irish setter and the big mongrel. 
The setter had hardly entered the water when the 
mongrel followed him. He seized the setter by 
the neck, and in spite of his struggles held him 
under water. All my shouting hadu’t the slightest 
effect, and finally I had to leap in myself and pull 
the mongrel off, to save the setter’s life. 

“During the day all the dogs were chained up. 
After supper, when I let them out for their usual 
evening run, I noticed that the setter took no part 
in the gambols of the other dogs. He ran first to 
one and then to another until he had visited more 

an half the pack. 
ach dog that he approached stopped his play 
and went around growling, and with his tail erect 
and stiff. Then, all at once, as if some one bad 
given a signal, every one of them started for the 
mongrel and began the worst fight I ever saw. 

“Not one made any mistake. Not one bit any 
other dog except the mongrel; but him they would 
literally have torn to pieces if I hadn't rusbed in 
with my heavy whip and driven them off. As it 
was, the mongrel was a mass of cuts and tears, 
and bits of skin were nging in a dozen places. 
I saved his life, but be was never good for anything 
afterward. If the smallest cur came up to him 
and growled he would put his tail between bis legs 
and slink away. 

“What that Irish sett»r said to the other dsfs 
in the pack [don't know. Nobody but the Creator 
of dogs could tell that, but that he said semething, 
and that the other dogs understood him, 1 never 
It must have been a sort 
of Patrick Henry oration—an appeal to fight it out 
ke of the oppressor, At any 
rate, it was effective.” 
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Just large enough hold two roomy old-fashioned 
couches, and a big ¢a8y chair by the window, 
through which is seen & slope of cool, green grass 
and trees. No ornaments, draperies, books or 
Pictures are in the room to distract or suggest 
thought. Such a resort, absolutely apart from 
ordinary uses,” says the Congregationalist, “would 
Save many & woinan from nervous prostration.” 

There are many homes in which such a retreat 
could be made. But it 1s doubtful whether the 
family, whose incessant selfish demands have 
driven the old mother or the elder sister to the 
desperate need of such a retreat, would keep their 
demands out of it. 

Something more than a rest-room, with brown 
couches and a grassy outlook Is needed to preserve 
the sanity of the nervous American woman. In 
many 4 community she is carrying on just now 
work enough for three or four women—the work 
which God set her in her home; work in civic 
reform; art-clubs; temperance, patriotic or 
archzological societies; whist-tournaments; edu- 
cational or social undertakings. 

“*This one thing | do,” St. Paul was content to 
say. 

Anold Christian Indian woman dled in Wyoming 
not long since who had given her life against 
tremendous odds to the uplifting of her family. 
She had fought against heathenism, want and 
disease, yet It was said of her, “Her face was a 
benediction and her volce was peace.” 

Our nervous white woman must endeavor to 
build a rest-room in her life and her heart, or the 
one in her home will give her but partial relief. 
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WHY HE WOULDN'T SHOOT. 


The opposition to Jews throughout Europe isa 
matter of most serious Import, but now and then 
it gives rise to a scene of real comedy. The 
burgomaster of Vienna, Doctor Ltiger, Is known 
throughout Austria as an intolerant hater of the 
race. The other day he received a deputation 
consisting of three soldiers, and in the course of 
conversation asked one of them, sarcastically: 

“What should you do !f the emperor ordered 
you to shoot the burgomaster of Vienna?” 

“I should shoot him,” replied the soldier, 
stolidly. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Doctor Liger. “And what is 
your religion?” 

“I am a Protestant.” 

“In that case,” said the doctor, “I am only 
slightly surprised.” 

He then repeated his questions to the next 
soldier, who replied that he, too, should shoot the 
burgomaster, but that he was a Catholic. 

Doctor Liiger looked grave and somewhat 
startled. Then he turned to the third soldier. 

“Should you shoot me?” he demanded. 

No,” replied the soldier. 

“And why not, my friend?” continued the 
burgomaster. ‘What is your religion?” 

“Iam a Jew,” returned the man. 

“What!” cried the doctor. “And don’t you 
krow that J am the greatest Jew-baiter in all 
Austria and Hungary to boot?” 

“Oh,” replied the Jew, “it’s because I have no 
gan. I'm the drummer of the regiment.” 
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COURTESY VERSUS CONVENIENCE. 


Matt W. Ransom, late senator from North 
Carolina and minister to Mexico, made politeness 
& point of conscience, and bis manners were 
celebrated throughout the capital. One day as 
he was walking to the Senate chamber, according 
to a story told in the Washington Post, he saw 
approaching him the very worst bore of his 
acquaintance. The senator was alarmed. Many 
things were on his inind at the time and he dreaded 
the thought of half an hour in such company. 

Nearer and nearer came the bore, but as he 
smiled and touched his hat, Ransom's feelings 
overcame bim. With a short ‘“‘Howdy-do,” the 
senator brushed swiftly past. 

The bore had paused, but evidently hurt at 
this curt dismissal, proceeded sadly on his way. 
Ransom’s conscience smote him. His conduct 
bad been such as it had never been before. After 
ten steps he turned, and with a pleasant smile, 
called back: 

“Good-by, Simpkins. I’ve been thinking a 
mighty heap about you lately, Simpkins.” 

The bore’s face relaxed delightedly. 
said he, returning. 

Ransom waved him back wildly with both 
hands, crying: 

“Dve been thinking a mighty heap about you 
lately, Simpkins, but don’t come back, Simpkins, 
don’t come back!” 


“Abt” 
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AN INNOCENT CRITIC. 


Governor Roosevelt is always glad of a laugh. 
A short time ago he enjoyed an opportunity and 
paid for it. The incident happened while he was 
visiting Cornell University during a convention. 
The students, glad of a chance to display their 
enthusiasm, entertained the governor at one of 
the fraternity houses. Just as he was about to 
leave, one of his staff said to him: 

“Governor, the boys have the foundation of a 
capital library, and 1 think they would appreciate 
a copy of your ‘Rough Riders.'” 
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which time he bad nearly a half-bushel of hair on 
his head and face. Then, coming to the conclu- 
sion, toward which his mind had been gradually 
working for a long time, that General Fremont’s 
death in the interval had practically absolved him 
from his vow, he decided to have his hair cut and 
bis beard shaved off clean. On his next visit to 
the county-seat he went to a barber-shop and was 
soon relieved of the hirsute burden he had carried 
for four decades. 

“How much?” he asked. 

“Have to charge you half a dollar for that job,” 
said the barber, looking at the mass that lay on 
the floor. 

“Half a dollar!” be gasped. 
thing for the hair?” 


“Don't T get any- 





Bret Harte will Relate 


IN THE DOUBLE THANKSGIVING NUMBER of 
THE COMPANION, issued on November 23d, 
the 


Amusing and Exciting Incidents 


Of his first visit to a Western mining camp. 
The sketch strikingly illustrates the reckless, 
but often generous, character of the American 
miner in those old, bad days, and is a notable 
chapter in the autobiography of a famous 
American author. 





The Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is received 
by us in November and December, with 81.75, 
a year’s subscription price, we will send 
THE COMPANION from the date the name is 








“All right, boys,” said the governor, heartily, 
Se SY Sat 7 remy with mv eomnlh 


received until January'1, 1900, and for a full 
year from that date. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION CALENDAR will 
also be given to each new subscriber. 


TAKEN FROM THE NEWSPAPERS. 


One of'the cleverest journalistic medleys ever 
published was printed in London Fun, and after- 
ward widely copied In the other English papers. 
It brings in the names of most of the London 
periodicals quite ingeniously. 


In the early part of this the Nineteenth Century 
of the Christian Era a Citizen of the World 
strolled at plgbt along Pall Mail on his way from 
Belgravia to Whitehall, accompanied only by the 
Echo of his footsteps. An old £ and 
soldier of the Queen, he had traversed by Land 
and Water the greater part of the Globe and had, 
since his 3B Arrow days, fought under more 
than one Standard. 

Taking out his Tablet he stood and wrote as 
follows: “The study of Public Opinion offers & 
wide FYeld for the intelligent Spectator and 
Bzaminer of the Times—” 

At this moment a Watchman, who had been a 
close Observer of his movements, approached 
and said, “Come, my noble Sportsman, you must 
move on!” 

“And what if I refuse?” demanded the other, 
standing like a Nock, with his back against a Post, 


immovable as Temple Bar. 
“To be Aries bh you, my friend, I shall in 
Truth stay here a Week if I think Proper.” 
“Well,” rejoined the Civi/ien, “I am_ the 


appointed Guardian of this thoroughfare Al! the 
‘ear Round, and I protest against your making 
any Sketch or Record here. Are you & Butider?” 
nstantly a grasp of /ron was laid on bis arm. 
“Do you wish me to /’*unch your head?” asked 


the Traveller. 
“Ob no,” rephed the other, all of a Quiver; 


“pray don’t; I wasonly in Fun! 


ANTIQUITIES. 


A loaf of bread six bundred years old is some- 
thing of an antiquity. Such a loaf Is to be found 
at Ambaston, in Derbyshire, England. It was 
included in a grant of land from the crown in the 
reign of King Jobn, and has remained in the Soar 
family ever since. 

Almost as great a curiosity as this is a house 
eleven hundred years of age and yet fit for habita- 
tion. This old’ dwelling, the oldest inhabited 
house in England, was built in the time of King 
Offa of Mercia. It is octagonal in shape, the 


walls of its lower story being of great thickness. ; 


The upper part is of oak. At one time the house 
was fortified and known by the name of St. Ger- 
only a few yards from St. Albuns Abbe 
only a few yards from St. Albun’s fe 
‘Old bread and old houses grow juve! 


ison with a marriage 
undred years of age, which Is in existence in the 
British Museum. It is the oldest marriage pro- 
posal of which there is any definite record. It 
consists of about ninety-eight lines of wery Ane 
cuneiform writing, and }s on a sinall clay tablet 
made of Nile mud. It is 4 marriage proposal of a 
Pharaoh for the hand of the daughter of the King 
oF pabylon. 1t was written about the year 
B.C 


in com- 
roposal thirty-four 


A WOMAN’S TEAR. 


The tears of lovely woman had been a mystery 
through the ages, but James Smithson, the 
founder of the Smithsonian Institution, deter- 
mined that the secret should be a secret no longer. 


One day he saw a tear slip down a lady’s cheek 
and instantly sought to cateb it in a small vial 
which he constant y earried with him, 

One-half the precious drop escaped, but havin; 
presetved the other half, Mr. Sinithson submitt 
it to reagents, and next day published to the 
world th that it was simply microcosmic 

Ae eet +e of eda and three or four saline | 









It stands close to the river Ver, and 
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For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asth: .. THE ... 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better re: iy 
can be found than “Brown's Bronchtal Troches. (Ade. C rite ri 0 N 
The Vantine Oriental SELF-PLAYING 









Perfumes and Soaps 


have a lasting and a lingering fragrance 
—they’re triple extracts, all of them. 


& Odors: Sandalwood, Chichi (Bouquet), 
Portocal Azuina (Orange Blossom), Viorlenta 
(Violet), Gul Reasee (Shower of Roses). 


I-oz. bottle, 50 cts.; 2-oz. bottle, 
75 cts., post-paid. The Vantine Soaps, 
same odors, 15 cts. a cake, post-paid. 

The Vantine Catalogue Free. 
A. A. VANTINE & COMPANY, 
877 and 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Music Box 
$K.00 


and upward 
Is the latest and most ap- 


proved of all the Music Boxes 
with interchangeable Tune- 
Disks. 





The Piano cannot produce the richness attained 
by the Criterion unless played by six or et ands, 
and then the players must be experts. It Is superior 
to every other make in tone and simplicity of construc- 
Hon. The durability you'll appreciate years from now, 
after inferior makes would have been worn out and 
useless. Disks are easily changed—they are pract!- 
cally indestructible. 


Charming Home Fnteriainments may be ar- 
}) | ranged without notice if a terion is in the parlor— 

dancing, singing, Instrumental renderings—hyinus and 
chureh music, too. 
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SENT ON TRIAL will send the Criterion 


on ten days’ trial. You can return it, and get your 
money back, if not entirely satistied. Write 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, New York, 


Reaieeees We will engrave a Monogram 

# oré ictsars ig ny one of five different styies, and 
amish 7 QUIRES of Onest quality WRITING PAPER 
(white or ted), st: with qmonogram, in a hand- 


stam! 
some box, with envelopes (not stampet 

















Monogra: ped . .2h. | Or inquire of Dealers in Must- 
Monogram fiameee ir ee over, 91:35: cal Instruments and Jewelers. Agents Wanted. 
Monogram 1 uminated two colors), "| 1.50. 
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GRAMS MAILED FOR TO CENTS: Insist on a Criterion ..... Catalogue 


Wedding Invitations| Finest Qualit There is a0 “ Just as Good.” 
and Announcements| Engraved Vis! tingCards 
Engraved on Copper Including Copper Plate. | 
Plate. Latest styles. Latest Styles. cts.for 
Finest Paper: Full 1 for 100. 
set of samples onrequest. ples Free. 

ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 149 N. I 
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From a poor position to a 
good one without loss of time. 
jundreds of our students 
have advance: y 
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tion mail Mention the 
profession you wish to enter. | 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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Pingree Shoe Talk. 


A metropolitan retailer who has sold large 
quantities of our shoes, was asked 
what impressed him most in “Pin- 
gree” Shoes. He replied, two things: 
First, they have a strong in jual- 
ity—a style peculiarly th own. 
Second, they DO wear like iron. 

“Pingree” Shoes always bear our 
name. If, in addition, you see the 
following trade-names on the soles, you can 
positively depend on getting the best shoes 
ever made for these prices. 
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The toad has caught her spreading foot 
In “devil's shoe-string” on the hill, 

And the mouse that nibbled the filling ears 
From the te of the corn has fallen ill. 





The cutworm finds his larder bare, 
And plies with scythe on leaf and vine; 

And the butterfly droops with an aching wing 
Where the beads of the first frost glories shine. 








The June-bug dies a death of cold, 
A beggar by the doodle’s gate; 

And the grasshopper shakes in his flimsy coat, 
And says to the ant, “It is growing late.” 


The cricket has brought her settle in 

By the bearth where the kettle croons and sighs; 
She has lost the world in its summer bloom, 

And she sits and sings and wipes her eyes. 


The sparrow has moved to an empty nest, 
The chattering vagabond,—all forlorn, 

For the minstrel that made his dwelling there, 
To the sheltering arms of the south has gone. 


And woe shall come to the worm in the nut, 

And the weevil that spins inthe corn shall weep, 
For the cold comes on with a staff of ice, 

When the Autumn shall lay him down to sleep. 
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He Got Forty Cents. 


HE old circuit preachers did 

not preach for money. The 
“salaries” of pioneer evangelists | 
a hundred years later—and even 
now—make a small figure in the 
history of their work. A veteran 
minister gives in the Christian 
Oracle a sample of his youthful 
experience in Kentucky, among the 
hills and woods of the “Dark and 
Bloody Ground.” 

While a student at the Lexington Bible Col- 
lege he met an old mountaineer preacher, known 
familiarly everywhere as “Uncle Jim,” who 
proposed that they should spend a vacation 
together “crying in the wilderness.”’ 

“You lighten and I’ll thunder,” said the old 
man, “and we'll bring ’em in.” 

They went to the wildest country they could 
find, visited the scattered inhabitants, and called 
a “protracted meeting.” Beginning in a small 
and rarely used “church,” the services became 
so thronged that on the last day, which was 
Sunday, the assemblies were held out-of-doors, 
and the preachers talked to two thousand people 
seated on stumps, logs and fence-rails. At the 
close “Uncle Jim’? made an appeal in behalf of 
his young colleague. 

“Brethren,” said be, “we have had with us in 
this bappy meeting our young brother from the 
Lexington Bible College, and we have all enjoyed 
his logical discourses. It is his desire, brethren, 
to return to school to complete his education, and 
you all know, beloved, that a man cannot get 
an edueation without money. Our brother has 
labored for us faithfully; the laborer is worthy of 
his hire, and I am sure you will all be most happy 
to contribute something toward compensating 
him for his services. We cannot pass round the 
hat among these stumps and logs, so just come 
up, brethren, after the benediction, and hand the 
money to me.” 


The ‘young brother” waited at a respectful 
distance while the congregation melted away. At 
last Uncle Jim came to him with a thoughtful 
face, and something in his hand. 

“Well, my son,” he said, after a pause, 
“Brother Jones, candidate for the state senate, 
yave me forty cents. You take a quarter and 
I'll keep fifteen cents, and maybe it'll pay our 
toll.” 

“Poor preach, poor pay,” laughed the student. 

“No,” said Uncle Jim, “the truth is, none of 
these mountain folks have any money, ‘They 
live on sang, snakeroot and huckleberries, and 
not one in ten of ‘em sees five dollars in a year.”’ 

‘The young man preached through his vacation, 
rode in all two hundred miles (reducing by fifty 
pounds the flesh of his borrowed horse), wore 
out a thir ven-dollar suit of clothes, and 
received in contributions seven dollars and 
twenty-five cents. But he had gained a priceless 
experience, and robust health, and been instru- 
mental in adding a hundred people to the church. 

No gennine apostle of the Master was ever 
discontented with such wages, | 
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The Source of His Courage. 


IKE most men of high conrage, Gen, Joseph | 
L E. Wheeler isa deeply religious man. He | 
18 brought up in the Episcopal Chureh, | 

prence tor sacred things and faith in the 
pr. One of his former secretaries, 
tells in the Chicago Record that some years ago, 
when the general was engaged in a canvass for | 
Congress, he spent the night at the house of a| 
constituent, 







with re 
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His host accompanied him to the room at. bed- 
time, and b: hin good night, but being reminded 








that the general might: want a glass of water 
before retiring, he carried a piteher to the room 
and entered without knocking. He was surprised 








jmonths ago. 
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bed engaged in his devotions. He waited rever- 
ently until the general rose, and apologized for 
the intrusion. 

Don’t mention {t,” said General Wheeler. “I 
think all of us ought to kneel before we retire, 
and thank our Maker for His mercies.” 

The members of General Wheeler’s staff say 
that during the Santiago campaign he never lay 
down to sleep without offering a prayer, and 
never rose in the morning without thanking God 
for His protection. 


——_—+0+—___ 








Traps for Ghosts. 


EW ORLEANS is an old city and bas a 
N considerable Old World and negro popula- 
tion which {s very superstitious. As a 
natural result the city has—or did have—many 
“haunted” houses. A few years ago a Louisiana 
branch of the Society for Psychical Research was 
founded there, largely for the purpose of investi- 
gating those haunted houses, and persons who 
were inclined to accept certain “occult phenom- 
ena” as true, looked for a rich harvest of knowl- 
edge. What sort of harvest was really reaped is 
disclosed by a member of the society, in the New 
Orleans Times- Democrat. 


It occurred to this gentleman and a few of his 
associates that the first thing to be done was to 
find out the best-authenticated cases of ‘‘haunts.” 
They did this, and finally located three houses, in 
the old quarter, which had been full of “spirits” 
for generations. 

They went to the houses, placed themselves 
there in the darkness, and listened. They had 
scarcely. begun to do so when strange things 
began fo happen—stealthy footsteps were heard 
on the stairs, with the rustle of dress, the creak- 
ing of doors, strange cries, the patt ng Of chil- 
dren’s feet, and all manner of other unaccountable 
noises. 

The next thing to be done was to eliminate the 
possibility of error. So the gentlemen who were 
conducting this branch of the inquiry procured 
several rat-traps, and set them in the first haunted 
house. During the very first night nine monstrous 
rats were captured. he next night the investi- 
gators came again to listen for ghosts, but no 
fists walked. Not a mysterious sound was 

ward in the house, either that night or afterward. 

The next house was said to be haunted by the 
ghost of a one-legged gunsmith, who, according 
to tradition, had been murdered there by a@ negro. 
He was heard by the investigators stumping. 
around the rooms, in the darkness of the night. 
it was so strange and unratlike a sound that the 
investigators did not believe that rats could have 
made it. Nevertheless, they set traps, and that 
night caught eleven enormous rats. 

he ghost of the “one-legged gunsmith” was 
never heard again in that house, nor any other 
ghost. It was haunted no more. 

The third and last experiment was made in a 
house where “groans and the sound of some one 
walking to and fro” were heard. The investiga- 
tors lay in wait and heard the groans and the 
walking. They set their traps, and the rats were 
found to be sv numerous that it took three nights 
to clear them out. But after that no more groans 
and no more walking were heard. 

How the sounds were produced they do not 
profess to know; but they do know that all 

came quiet as soon as the premises were 
cleared of rats. After this excellent work the 
Louisiana branch of the Society for Psychical 
Research disbanded. 
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A Blind Letter. 


ISCELLANEOUS correspondence is a 
M heavy burden upon public men. They 
are bombarded with letters from admir- 
ers and critics alike. To answer unnecessary 
communications {s to court a continuance of the 
evil. The argument was long urged upon the late 
Bishop of Wakefield, England, who felt it to be 
part of his duty to answer every letter he received, 
even though its writer was evidently insane. 


On this last score the bishop's friends protested 





vigorously, but the good man replied: 

“Well, poor things, I don't fancy many people 
write to them, and perbaps my letters glve them 
8 litile pleasure.” 

Occasionally a perfectly sane letter gave the 
recipient more trouble than the most elaborate 
effusion of a crazed mind. The bishop's son and 
biographer rints a sample communication 
exactly reproduced. 

“May it please your Lordship, 

“To inform me my Lord whether I have a Legal 
Bight to a Grave or not, supposing my Grand- 
father on my Mother’s side, my Lordship, and the 
said Grandfather had no son, and my mother was 
the eldest daughter and I am my Mother’s Oldest 
Child and only Son, my Lordship, who would, 
become into possession of the said Grave my 
Lordship, supposing my Father looses my Mother, 
my Lordship, has he a Legal Right to bury my 
Mother, in the said Grave, if it is not left, in the 
aforesaid, Grandfather’s Will, 
hasn’t the aforesaid grandfather’s Granson the 
Legal Right of the said Grave, my Lordsbip, has 
a Son-in-law a Legal Right, belore a Granson, to 
the said Grave, ny Lordship, has my sister a 
Legal Right to have my Fatber buryed in the 
sane Grave, my Lordship, without the consent of 
her Brother, my Lordship, is that Grave huvested 
with Vicar’s Rights, so that no one interfear 
with the said Grave, my Lordship, the said Grave 
has a Head Stone on ft and there was a certain 
amount of Fees to be paid, before, the said Vicar 
allows the said stone to be put over the Grave, 
my Lordship, would not that Grave devolve and 
become Freehold Property, my Lordship, may it 
please your Grace to send me a reply. 

“From yours truly —" 

The letter was deciphered, ‘and the anxious 
inquirer got his reply. 





my Lordship, 
bn 




















—_—__e. 


An Equatorial Strike. 


ERHAPS the most justifiable strike on 
record was one which occurred on the 
Uganda Railroad in East Africa a few 

No board of arbitration was s 

moned, but the justice of the demands of four 

thousand strikers was recognized, and the strike 
finally received the official approval of the rail- 
road officials, The circumstances of the case 
were extraordinary. The Indian coolies, strung 
out in an immensely long line, were working away 
with pick and shovel, when suddenly a huge lion 
sprang trom the thicket, felled one laborer with & 

Je blow from its paw. 

of another poor fellow. Every coolie in’ sight; 

took to his heels and made for the camp a mile | 
away. 
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The alarm was xiven and the English engineer | 
seized a rifle and ran to the spot, tollowed Dy his | 
assistant. But the lion had finished his meal, and 
fragments of two corpses alone remained to tell 
the horrid tale, 











to find General Wheeler on his kaee vlore the 





‘The men went to work the next aorning, while 





COMPANION. 


armed guards paced up and down along the line 
of struction. The precaution avalled little. 
ht hours after the first tragedy another 

was seized and dragged into the bush, 
Within three weeks the list of victims numbered 


fifteen. 

A pardonsbie re nee for work under such 
conditions was manifest among the workinen, but 
their employers prevailed on them still to con- 
tinue. The first morning of the fourth week, a: 
the men started to work, they were led by @ cool 
overseer, a bu 1 Wwelghin 
pounds. ' As he reached the 
five some instruction to his men, and just then a 
ion leaped upon him from behind a pile of lumber, 
smashing bis skull by a single blow. 

The brute planted his forefeet on the corpse, 
and be; to eat, while the shivering Indians 
stood paralyzed with horror. Ina minute or two 
vuards came up and a dozen rifles were emptied 
nto the lion. 

The coolies now became openly rebellious, but 
a servile race is slow to rise in revolt, and it was 
not until twenty-eight of their number had been 
killed that the men threw down their shovels and 
absolutely refused to work. 

A consultation of the authorities was held, and 
the next day a great hunt was instituted, which 
did not end until the last lion had been killed or 
driven from the neighborhood. Then the strike 
ended, and the men returned to work. 


















over two hundred 


















LL SS3 PS =) CARD 
BLIND GIRL: TO:;.A ROSERY 
By John Tro land Ha 


T've heard them praise thy beauty,—prectous flower! 
And though I cannot even tell thy hue 

Nor note thy grace, as blooming in thy bower 
Each blushing petal tempts the morning dew; 


Yet I can touch thee, and from this can tell, 
Some form, most beautiful, my lips doth press, 
And read thy deeper secret in the amell, 
Like incense, breathing back to my caress, 


‘There is a world no darkness can obscure, 

And voids more vast than outward sense may fill, 
To the fond eyes of love, a test more eure,— 

A beauty that to mind is visible! 


——__<e2—___ 


Economizing on Fuel. 


‘*T°M getting tired of the fuss you are making 
| about that kitchen coal,” remarked Mr. 
Spendlittle to his wife. “I know it has 
some slack tn it, but I’ll just take that slack, after 
you’ve sifted some coal for the stove, and I’ll 
show you I can burn it in the furnace.” 


“What! The slack?” 

“Yes, the slack.” 

“Pd like to see you doit.” 

Mr. Spendilittle was as good as his word. He 
even assisted in sifting the coal, and when he had 
a coal-bucket full of the “slack” he took it down 
to the basement and dumped it into the furnace, 
in whieh a somewhat sluggish fire was burning at 

ie time. 

Half an hour afterward, not being able to 
observe any Increase in the heat of the rooms, he 
went down to the basement again to “stir up the 
fire a little,” and opened the furnace door. 

Now there Is a stage in a coal fire, as everybody 
knows, at which it needs only a Iittle fresh air, 
let in thus, to leap fiercely into flame. Apparently 
Mr. Spendilittle’s furnace-fire had reached this 
stage, for as soon as he opened the door, there 
was a terrific explosion. 

He jumped back aulekyy, but ne* quickly 
enoug! ‘he outgush of flame burned off his 
eyelashes and eyebrows, and ruined beyond 
repair a shapely chin-beard that it bad taken bim 
months to cultivate. 

He had no time to take account of personal 
damages, however, for a plercing scream warned 
him ist at something terrible had happened 
up-s' rs. 

e hurried up, and found all the rooms full of 
smoke and dust, the furnace pipe a hopeless 
wreck, and his wife scared nearly out of her wits. 

It took half a day to repair the damages, and 
then Mr. Spendlittle sat down and made a mental 
computation of what his experiment in household 
cconoiny had cost him. It was something like 
this: 

Damage to walls and curtains 

approximately) $7.50 

Repairs to furnace-pipe, 2.50 
Loss on eyebrows, etc., severe, but 

really nominal. 





$10.00 


Total, 
Possible saving of coal, 


Net cost, 39.90 
“It didn’t pay,” soliloquized Mr. Spendlittle. 





—_—__+0+-—___ 


A Bargain in Fares. 


IVEN bargains and a bargain-hunter, and 
G her purchases end only with the money 
In her purse. A woman who belongs In 
the head and front of this class boarded a street- 
car, carrying with diMculty a huge market-basket 
filled with the odds and ends of a department 
store, She was scarcely seated before she started 
at the conductor's voice. 


“Fare, pl 
The won 





pase.” 
got out her purse with difliculty, 
and rumm; 1 through its various compartments, 

“Dear! dear!’ she murmured. “1 was sure I 
had saved a fare, or I never should have bought 
those three odd dusters,” 

Then she added to the conductor, “T live at the 
end of the line, and will pay you then.” 

“You must pay now, lady,” replied the fare- 
taker, “That's the rule,” 

“But Lhaven't any money,” she objected. 
“Well, [ tell ge give me a five-cent bargain 
and you ean redeem It at the end of the trip; only 
we don't e dusters on this line’? 

The woman besitated a moment; then she dived 
into her basket and brought up’a long bar of 
laundry seap. 

Everybody in the car laughed as the conductor 
rang up her fare, 
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Mad Elephant. 


N “Tent Life in Tiger-Land,” Mr. James Inglis 
| relates the escape of one of bis friends froma 
mad elephant. The brute had been making 
mighty efforts to wrench up the stake to whieh he 
Was chained, and at last he sueceeded. With the 
rst desperate hound forward, the heavy ankle- 
chains, frayed and worn in one link, shapped 
asunder; and with the huge stake trailing behind 
him, he charged down on the camp with a scream 
of fury. 
The ery was raised, “Run, run, sahibs, the 


Tusker has gone must’ (madji He bas broke 
joase tl? 


We started to our feet and ran. 











The servar 


‘ack, he turned to | 


| 
j about, 
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fled in all directions, One man was overtaken 
and killed, another was seized and flung into the 
aid ween the maddened beast vented his 
pn the tent. 


elephant, who had thus 
ect frenzy of rage, kneeling on the sh: 
p of cloth, furniture and poles, and digyir 
tusks with savage fury Into the hangings and 
canvas, in the very abandonm of rage. 

Then we realized that our friend and companion, 
Mac, had been left in the tent. We held our breath, 
and dared not look into each other's fa Every- 
thing showed as clearly as if it had been day. We 
saw an elephant tossing the strong ¢ 
Thrust after thrust was made 
into the folds of cloth. Raising his huge tr: 
would seream in the very frenzy of bis wra 
at last he staggered to his feet and rushed intw 
the jungle. 

And then Joy! a muffled voice was heard from 
beneath the tent folds: “Get me out of this, you 
fellows, or I'll be smothered !”” 

In trying to leave the tent, Mac’s foot had caught 
in a rope, and the whole falling canopy bad conmr 
down upon him, hurling the table and a few cane 
chairs over him. His escape had been wniraculous. 
The brute in one of his savage, purposeless thrusts 
had pierced the ground between his arm and his 
ribs, pinning his afghan coat into the earth, and 
the tent-cloth had several times been pressed so 
closely over bis face as almost to stifle him. He 
said that he felt himself sinking into unconsctous- 
hess when the brute fortunately got up and rushed 
off. 































———_~+e2—____ 


One Use for Cigarettes. 


T last the cigarette habit has been put to 

& useful purpose, and if the example is 
followed, the evil nay in time be, to some 
extent, palliated. The credit of the discovery 
belongs to a young married woman of Washington, 
who revealed her method to a reporter of the Star. 


“You see,” sald she, “I would rather Ned didn’t 
smoke at all, but so long as he does I prefer 
cigarettes, and stipulate that he shall roll them 
himseif. It’s the only way I can get my errands 
done for me down-town, or ever make him 
remember to pay the es bill on the last day 
before the discount is off. 

“Now, when Ned starts out in the morning I 
take his package of cigarette Rapers and write 
memoranda on them In pencil. If it is stuff from 
the greengrocer’s, I make a list on the top paper 
of the pack, and he is sure to see it about the time 
he gets to the corner, and he goes in aud leaves 
the order. 

“If I want him to telephone Alice to come to 
luncheon, I note the fact about three papers 
down, and he is sure to get the message soon 
after he reaches the office. 

“When I have anythin 
and attend to at noon, I put a memorandum on 
the sixth paper, and he is certain to read it just as 
he is coming back to the office from bis luncheon. 
And if it is something I want brought home for 
dinner, I only need to write ‘bread’ or ‘beefsteak, 

1 


I want him to run out 


or whatever It is, on the tenth paper, and it comes 
home promptly. 

“T tell you there is nothing like executive ability 
when it comes to managing your husband.” 

The inference is that the husband wiil in time 
relinquish the cigarette habit. 


———<>—__ 


The Man from Boston. 


NGLISHMEN are often surprised at the 
rapidity with which the ups and downs oi 
life pursue each other on this continent. 

Poor men become rich, and rich men become poor, 
with a quickness that amazes our more conserva- 
tive cousins. Not long ago a young Englishman 
illustrated this point by a story which has found 
its way into the New York Tribune. 


In Texas, said he, I made the acquaintance of 
a well-dressed and well-educated Bostonian. H« 
was travelling for a manufacturer of agricultural 
machinery, and although he put on some airs, be 
talked very agreeably. We happened to be in 
Bowie, Montague County, and as we were chatting 
one day, a rough-looking rancher approached us. 
and slapping my acquaintance on the shoulder, 
asked him to drink. The hardware traveller 
declined haughtily, saying: “Excuse me, sir. I 
never drink with strangers.” 





“Oh, we're not exactly strangers, rdner,” 
retorted the cheerful Texan. ‘I reme! r when 
you was through here last summer.” 

“I was never here before _in my life, sir,” 


answered the drummer, with offended dignity. 
Just then two more Texans came in, ane 
first one turned to them for corroboration. 
“Haven't we all seen this gentleman before?” 
he asked. 
Looking the man over, the other two said: 
“Sure, Bill, He was through here last summer, 
leading a dancing bear.” 
And in spite of my Boston friend’s denial [ 
found out that the Texans were right. 


———+e+ —__ 


Every Inch a Sultan. 


HE late Sultan of Morocco, Mulai Hassan, 

was one of the most striking figures of the 

Oriental world. Standing about six feet 
three inches, he was dark in face, having, though 
a descendant of Mohammed, some negro blood. 


His clothes, says the author of “A Journey in 
Morocco,” were spotless white, made like those 
worn by ordinary tribesmen, but of finer stuff. 
Colors he never wore, nor jewelry, except a silver 
ring with a large diamond. Once «a mau asked 
him for this as a keepsake. He half drew it off, 
but replaced it, saying with a quiet smile 

“No, L will keep it, but you can have its valve in 
money, if pau eboose.” 

His clothes he never wore more than a day, and 

is yants claiined them as perquisites, so tha¢ 
his wardrobe must bave been pretty extensive, 
even fora king. 

Upon a journey, he carried almost all his 
possessions packed on camels, and when in need 
of amusement he would say to a servant, “Bring 
me the telescope the Belgian minister gaye me 
ten years ago,” or “the watch the Queen of Eng- 
land sent me,” and the unlucky man to whom be 
spoke had to produce the article, if he unpacked 
a hundred camels in the search. 
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* sight. Under one of the trees was a rocking- 
Baby-Signs. chair tipped over backward, and half-way up the 

"The last half of a forty-mile ride is not likely | trim little board-walk lay a heap of soft, white 
to be as much fun as the first half. ‘That is | cloth that somebody had dropped. Those were 
what the little Todhunters were thinking. For | Eric’s “signs!” Everybody smiled at them, until, 
the last mile it had been very quiet indeed in ' just as they were leaving the little brown home 
““Grandpa Tod's” big surrey. Then Katharine | behind, a sharp, imperative little wail sounded. 
broke the silence with a great sigh that could be | The baby, crying! 


just by that tipped-over rocker and that sewing- 
work, Eric?” cried puzzled Katharine. 

“Why,” Eric explained, gravely, “she did that 
when the baby cried, you know. She got up in 
such a hurry the chair tipped over and she 


Nuts to Crack. 


1 
FAMOUS ANIMALS OF FACT AND FABLE. 
1 


dropped her sewing on the walk. He's the first Two outcast babes I fed and kindly nourished ; 


baby, prob’ly.”” 
And right then the forty-mile drive ended. 


In course of years, through them a city flourished. 


m, 


Though men call us silly and stupid, the town 


distinctly heard above the gentle clitter-clatter of | “But what made you think he was in there, ANNIE HAMILTON DoNNELL. | We saved, when the foe in the darkness came 

the wheels and the thuds of Bonnibel’s down. es 

hoofs. Cin eer: For me a kingdom was offered in vain. 
‘They were passing a bit of a lonely, a > ae 

unpainted house. Aldi. The dread of me drives many persons 
““T'here’s a baby in that house,” SAEs ei eB a insane. - 

manna said, suddenly, and her sweet - c & y “BLY 






voice was as cheery as if she were not an 
tired at all. 

“*Where? I don’t see one,” Eric said. 

“*On the clothes-line!”” laughed mamma, 
pointing to a row of flapping little 
dresses. “I can always tell which are the 
baby-houses, Monday afternoons! And 
1 always look. I like to find the little 
wet petticoats and shirts, and when I 
don't find them, I'm aiways so sorry for 
that house!” 

**Wohy, I never looked !”" said Katharine, 

“*Nor I,” Eric chimed in. 

Grandpa Tod laughed. ‘I’m seventy- 
two years old, and I never looked. I’m 
going to begin now.” 

“So’m I!” 

“And I!” 

“*An’ me, too.” 

1t was the tiniest little Todhunter who 
said that, and they all laughed. She had 
just waked up and everybody knew she 
hadn’t the least idea what she was saying 
“Me, too,” to! 

At the next house there were no little 
flapping clothes on the line; but Grandpa 

‘Tod nodded his gray head decisively. 

““There’s a baby in that house,” he 


“Why, Grandpa Tod, I don't see a 
sign of one!” Eric cried. ‘‘Is there?” he 
added, politely. 

“] see a sign,” and grandpa let Bonni- 
bel walk past the pretty white house very 
slowly. 

Mamma smiled. She saw the sign, too. 
Then Katharine saw it. 

“It's that board nailed ‘cross the 
kitchen door, to keep him from tumbling 
out!”” she cried; and at the sound of her 
voice a small brown head and two round, 
brown eyes appeared above the board. 

“Well, then, why don’t they wash his 
clothes?" remarked Eric, gravely. 

After that they looked at all the houses 


THE 


BIRTHDAY CAKE PAN 
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for baby-signs. It was great fun. The 


pm 
first one they passed that had no “sign” 
it all, Katharine’s bright little fi : 
aaa HU Spee eo Ie There it stands upon the shelf, 
“I'm sorry for that house!” she mur- Scalloped, round, and rather small, 


mured. f 
Sometimes it was a battered dolly, It would never tell itself 
sometimes a little cart, or chair, or baby- What a joy it is to all. 
carriage. Sometimes one discovered the 
sign, and sometimes another. More often 


than not, it was on the clothes-line they ON Gingerbread for Baby Bun 
foane ae . i ie \} When her birthday feast comes 
‘There's a baby there—hark!” said 2 





mamma, and they all listened. Some one 


round, 
inside the open screen door was singing 





hes 








But now ask these children three, 
Baby Bun, Sweet Sue, and Jake, 
‘What's the nicest thing you see?” 

‘°Tis the pan for birthday cake.” 





in a low, monotonous, sweet croon. Oh, the merry glee and fun 
“He’s just going to sleep,” whispered While the candles two burn 
Katharine. “Drive soft, grandpa.” j 
At another house, Grandpa Tod dis- down 
covered the “sign,’’ and such a queer one! 
aaa areas Erle cried Susy girl wants chocolate ie No such thing for sturdy 
“There’s the sign,” was all grandpa cake, oe Jake, 
would say; and how everybody hunted, a 
while Benuibel staged toe py drink of Candles five for her we He demands now candles 
running water at the trough. But nobody see; nine, 
found it but grandpa. On! - . 
“We give it up—you'll have to tell,” nly mamma can this Nothing wants put rich fruit- 
the children said at last. And then, with make, cake, 
his whip, Grandpa Tod pointed toa row a‘ sy 5 ; 
of poppy “plants, with all the bright Puts in five sweet dollies Frosted white, oh see it 
peneonie ing in wilted little heaps wee. shine ! 
“Oh!” mamma said. 
“Oh!” the rest chorused. Mamma tells that long ago Cakes, with caraway on top 
«“y, . . a 7 
pi a fritid eure “ a bere 7 Wher her childhood days began, Grandma could 5° luscious make. 


“Are you sure "bout that sign, grand- Grandma baked some cakes just so, 
pa?” Katharine asked, doubtfully. : N 

“Sure; but if you're not, little Birthday cakes in this same pan. 
‘Thomas,’ there’s another one for you!”” 

Tt was a little pink sunbonnet lying : 
beside the road, with a wilted little peppy | Donatp had never been allowed to eat 


head near it! between meals, and when a new maid offered , 

The last half of the forty-mile drive wasn’t! him a piece of cake just before dinner-time, ' 
long at all. It came to an end too svon. mamma told him he would spoil his dinner if he 
_It was Eric, after all, who found the last baby- ate it. Thenext day mamma and he were invited 
sign and the most puzzling one of them all. , out totea, Donald, accustomed always to dinner 


They were passing a pleasant little browns at that hour, watched with evident anxiety the 
home set in a halo of vines, No one was in| small amount put on mamma’s plate. At last 


t 


Little pan, pray never stop 
Making children’s birthday cake. 


Grace M. Aust:~ 


he leaned over to her and said, quietly, “You| 4. 
better not eat that little bit, mamma, or you’ll kin - 





spoil your dinner.”” 










A poet’s gloomy soul we cheered, 
And by our wiles ourselves endeared. 
Vi. 
Into the sky as I soared far away, 
Flowed from my footprints a bright foun- 
tain’s spray. 
vn. 
A timid messenger, I found no rest, 
And fluttered back to my kind master’s 
breast. 
vu. 
Though old and blind my wits yet sharper 
proved 
Than human ones, discerning him I loved. 


Ix. 

A fierce wild beast, subdued by virtue’s 
charm, 

The beautcous maid I loved I would not 


harm. 
x. 
The crime so well concealed, yet we dis- 
closed. 
xi. 
We spared our prey, though with it snug 
enclosed. 
XID 
Though well intrenched, my fortress was 
invaded 
By one brave man, who slew me all un- 
aided. 
2. 
PUZZLES. 


L 

A little thing,—the miner’s fuse,— 
Of careful thread tis spun; 

But with great care the miners choose, 
For kind there’s more than one. 


One, when he tries to take it, cries, ‘No, 
no;” 


Another spreads o’er all the scene below; 
One leaves him dazed, bewildered and 
Tplexed ; 

One fs so much too much it makes hin 
vexed; 

One fills up everything that is at hand; 

And gue pours out througu all the air and 
jand. 


8o, since not one {s fit for him to use, 
He is content with plain and simple fuse. 
uM. 
A curlous ant-hill once I found, 
Should I the ants describe, 
I wonder if you’d recognize 
Some members of the tribe. 


One had a number for a head, 
One smiled, whatever came ; 
Some wore a curious kint of eap 
And always would die game. 


Above our heads one floated free, 
One bowed in manner gay, 

One sounded so reliable 
And yet he ran away. 


One ant hung from a neighboring tree, 
Here was & monstrous one, 

One lay upon its mother’s knee, 
Some hid within a bun. 


One doubled up before our eyes 
On coat of arms one stands, 

One scornfully regarded us, 
One heeded our commands. 


This one suggests a wanderng knight, 
In smock frock one was dressed ; 
One boasted of his victories, 
A battle these suggest. 


3. 
CHARADES, 
1 
My first must always be with you; 
Second’s a number small; 
If did not support the house, 
fear that it would fall. 
Yet, though such service good it docs, 
It underfoot Is trod. 
Whenever, in your best arrayed, 
You take your walks abroad. 
My, whole you find on pantry sbelf, 
’m holding it just now myself. 


nn. 
M. ig first is all the human race; 
second reads this line; 
My third, with more or less of grace, 
‘e make, or coarse or fine. 
My whole I have before me here, 
It is not very neaf, I fear. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last 
Number. 


Forward, froward. 
arb, grab. Danger, 









Listen, silent, 
Pins, spin. 
Spun, puns. Dear, read, 
dare.’ Desire, reside. 
2. HEART 
ENTER 
ATONE 
KEN DSB 
rR 88 
3. 1. Can, on, aid—eannonade. 2, Hood, 
wink—hoodwink 
Ox ford—Oxford 





Newport 














aug da 
‘esas | 3 ble—Barn. 
8 folk Norfolk. 
NEVA ran down the street to catch up with | \ihniy— Albany. Liver poolLiverpool.. Cun 
Miss Wilson. All out cf breath, she said, “I| ber land ~Cunibe a GoW, PR Cowp: 
y A ve! ove ‘ant on— Canton. 
thought that was you, Miss Wilson, because you | i{j|" Cajsicil. Prince ton Princeton. Bridge 


looked so much alike.” port—Bridgeport. 
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NATURE @SCIENCE 


SOLDIER ANTS.—Before the Biological Socie- ; 
ty of Washington Mr. 0. F. Cook described his 
studies of the African termites, or white ants. | 
Certain individuals in every nest have no other | 
apparent function except that of fighters or 
soldiers. Some have a long beak from which 
they eject an acrid, corrosive fluid ; others inspire 
terror by making a loud clicking noise with their 
mandibles, but they neither shoot nor bite. One 
singular observation of Mr. Cook was that the 
soldier ants which rush out to defend an attacked 
nest “du not return to the nest, bat wander about 
and soon perish from exposure to the outside | 
air.” 











HyDROGEN SoLIDIFIED.— Professor Dewar | 
has at length succeeded in solidifying hydrogen. 
In its compact form, solid hydrogen is a trans- 
parent ice, but owing to rapid ebullition it usually | 
appears as a foamy white mass. Its mean | 
temperature is 16° centigrade above absolute 
zero. Professor Dewar says, with reference to 
his latest achievement: ‘The last doubt as to the 
possibility of solid hydrogen having a metallic! 
character has been removed, and for the future | 
hydrogen must be classed among the non-metallic 
elements.” 





STRANGE CoMRADES FOR MEN.—Dr. R. 
Hauthal, an Argentine savant, has put forward 
a startling theory concerning the remains of 
gigantic sloths, related to the great megatherium 
and the mylodon, recently 
found in Patagonia. In 
his opinion, these animals, 
whose race is now extinct, 
were kept in a domesti- 
cated state by the prehis- 
toric inhabitants of Pata- 
e gonia. A cave at Ultima 
ST Esperanza, where many 
indications uf the former presence of the huge | 
sloths have been found, is regarded by Doctor 
Hauthal as having been used by the ancient 
Patagonians as a stable for the beasts. 

FouR-FOOTED FARMERS.—In the Olympic 
Mountains, in the State of Washington, lives a, 
small, beaver-like animal known locally as the} 
“farmer.” It makes burrows in the banks of ' 
small streams, and fills them with the leaves and ' 
stems of water-plants, which it first cures for the | 
purpose by cutting them down and spreading 
them out in the sun to dry. The resemblance of 
the dried stems to hay is the origin of the name 
popularly given to the industrious animal. The 
scientific name of this rodent is Haplodon. 





Tur, SE A-ELEPHANT. — A paper recently 
read before the Linnean Society in London 
describes a species of seal, attaining enormous 
dimensions, to which the name of sea-elephant 
has been given on account of a trunklike appen- 
dage on the fore part of the head. A specimen 
killed in the Falkland Islands was nearly 19 feet, 
inlength. ‘The trunk is only a foot long. These 
seals are peculiar to the Southern Hemisphere. 
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Every Companion reader should know about 
the great home light, Acetylene Gas. It is as 
far ahead of kerosene and city gas as they are 
ahead of tallow dips. Cheapest, most convenient, 
safest. Make it yourself as used. It is actual 
daylight. It saves children’s eyesight. Perfect 
for home, church, store, factory and all lighting. 
Special introductory price of cumplete home outfit 
$12.50 and up. Only Gold Medal at Omaha 
Exposition. Full particulars free. 


PAN-AMERICAN ACETYL! 
Ellicott Squa 


7 , 
Address EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
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THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 


isa little weekly newspaper that ought to be in 
every home, Forty pages, pocket size, telling all 
the news of the world, except crimes, scandals a! 
sensations 1 is clean and bright—a liberal educ 
tion for the young and a convenient, accurate, t 
saving chronicle of current events for the busy. 

Only $1.50 a year, If more convenient, send 

> for eight months or $2.00 for sixteen months. 
Sample copy, 5 cents 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO. 
150 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 
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each day. It will develop and strengthen the 
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fime ‘required by any other apparatus known. 
busiest man may become strong and healthy by its use. 
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HERCULES, Box 3559Y, Boston, Mass. 
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Mandolin, ¢ ‘hile the fa 

tion Multitone Reed Action m: 
RNISIL Organs unequalled in tone—repro- 
the power of a full orchestra. 





This is plain because every organ in the body 
















Nerve, bone, sinew, blood are made from the 
food which the stomach converts to our use. 

How useless to treat disease with this, that and 
the other remedy and neglect the most important 

| of all, the stomach! 

The earliest symptoms of indigestion are sour 
risings, bad taste in the mouth, gas in stomach 
and bowels, palpitation, all-gone feeling, faint- 

aches, constipation; later come lo: 
sumption, liver and heart trouble 
ses, nervous prostration, all of which 













kidney dise 
are the indirect result of poor nutrition. 
Any person suffering from indigestion should j 















make it a practice to take after each meal one of 
Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing it to dissolve ! 
in the mouth and thus mingle with the saliva and 
enter the stomach in the most natural way. 
These Tablets are highly recommended by Dr. 
Jennison bec they are composed of the nat- 
ural ¢ stive acids and fruit essences which 
sist the stomach in di; ing all wholesome food 
before it has time to ferment and sour, 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets are sold bydruggists, ' 
full-sized packages at 50 cents. They are also: 
excellent for invalids and children. A book on 
stomach diseases and thousands of testimonials 
of‘ genuine cures sent free by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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SAVE ‘YOUR HAIR 


Nothing will keep you from being bald if you do not cure 
dandruff, which is a diseased condition of the scalp that 
kills the ‘pair roots and makes it fall out. 


\CokeDandruff Cure 


ias an unbroken record of remarkable cures, and, tor 
other remedies had failed. A trial will convince 
Your money back If it does 
not cure Candrat is remedy should not be con 
founded w Restorers” that claim to 
grow hair, many ol which cause paralysis, 

Drugulsts sel) it, Barbers use it. If yours gree not, send 
81.00 and his name for a bottle, prepaid, by express. 
A. R. Bremer Co., 23 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Canadian Depot, Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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‘Tur CAMPAIGN IN CAPE CoLony.— 
railway which runs from Cape Town to Bula- 
wayo skirts the frontiers of the two Dutch 


republics for about 300 miles. The Boers who 

invaded Cape Colony have operated along the 
line of this railway, to cut off and surround the 
vorthernmost British garrisons and to destroy 
portions of the railway. The three positions of 
chief interest are Kimberley, the centre of the 
diamond fields, which is defended by a strong 
British force; Vryburg, 127 miles north of 
Kimberley, and Mafeking, 96 miles north of 
Vryburg. Vryburg surrendered to the Boers 
with little or no resistance, October 13th. A 
Boer attack upon Mafeking, October 15th, was 
repulsed; but at the time of closing this record 
both that place and Kimberley were surrounded 
by Iver forces. President Steyn of the Orange 
Free State has issued a proclamation annexing 
Bechuanaland and Griqualand West to that! 
republic. 


Tire CAMPAIGN IN NATAL.—Natal at the 
north pushes up between the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State in the form of a wedge. 
‘The country is mountainous. The Boers from 
the ‘Transvaal, advancing southward, and those 
from the Free State, moving eastward through 
Van Reenen’s Pass, converged upon the British 
positions along the line of the railway which 
runs from Durban, on the coast, to Pretoria. 
Charlestown, Laing’s Nek and Newcastle were 
occupied by them without resistance; but at 
Gleneoe, about 40 miles south of Newcastle, 
there took place, October 20th, the first serious 
engagement. The Boer forces occupied a hill 
overlooking Glencoe during the night, and opened 
fire upon the British camp in the early morning. 
But the British directed a heavy artillery fire on 
their position, and the British infantry, under | 
cover of this fire, charged up the hill and routed | 
the Boers with heavy loss. 

A Second BATTLE took place October 21st 
at Elandslaagte, a little more than half way from 
Glencoe to Ladysmith. As in the battle at 
Glencoe the Boer force outnumbered the British 








a 
and had the advantage of position; but it could | jan Phonog 
not stand against the superior artillery fire of the | Vai 


British and the charges made by the British | 
infantry under cover of this fire. There was a 
third engagement near Ladysmith, October 24th. 
m-that-day,'the British forces which hac 
retreated from Dundee and Glencoe joined the 
force at Ladysmith, leaving northern Natal in 
the hands of the Boers. Up to that time the 
British had lost about 700 men in killed, wounded 
and prisoners, Their losses were specially heavy 
among the officers, with whom it is a tradition 
not to seek cover during an action. The Boer | 
losses are not known, but they had the advantage 
of position up to that time. | 








Britisu RE-ENFORCEMENTS.—The British | 
forces sent to South Africa, including those 
dispatched before the ultimatum and those now 
on the way, comprise two entire army corps, or 
about 48,000 men of all arms. To enable it to 
send out this large foree and to provide for | 
home defence, the British government called | 
out, not only the reserves, but the militia and | 
the militia reserves. Parliament approved the 
action of the government and voted a credit of 
£10,000,000 for war purposes. The House 
Commons rejected by a vote of 362 to 135 a 
resolution disapprov the conduct of the} 
negotiations with the Transy | 

= | 

THE VENEZJELAN REVOLUTION 
October 20th in the retirement of Gen. 























ended 
Tgnacio | 








Andrade, the president, at the demand of the! | 





insurgent commander, Gen. Cipriano 
General Castro assumed control of the govern- | 
ment, October 24th. 


Tue Turrp YAcut-Race in the series for 
the America’s cup was won by Columbia Octo- 
ber 20th, in a stiff northeast wind. Columbia 
finished the course, 15 miles to leeward and 
retarn, in 3 hours, 34 minutes and 9 seconds, or 
6 minutes and 34 seconds ahead of Shamrock. 
‘This ended the contest, as the conditions required 
the victor to win three races out of five, and 
Columbia had already won the first two. 





CuristMAs Boxes for officers and soldiers 
in the Philippines will be transported free of 
charge by the United States government from 
San Francisco to the islands. hey must be 
consigned to Maj. F. B. 
tendent of the Army Transport Service at San 
Franciseo, and must reach him before November 
20th. “Lhe maximum weight is 20 pounds. 
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| In addition to our regular line of samples, we have special hicopee Falls 
lines of black goods and fabrics for second mour | 

Write to-day for Catalc nd Samples ; you will get | 
them by return mail.” | be sent Pree to any lady | 





culture, but the raising of breadstuffs there will | 
greatly facilitate the development of its mineral | 
wealth. And it may be that those who grow 


grain to feed the miners will reap nearly as large 
profits as the miners themselves, 
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A50c. Calendar for4cts.| TELE GRAPH Y 


For 4 cents I will mail you a beautiful S-panel screen 
Calendar for 1900; size 11 x 16 inches, in I colors and offering ee Seer Tuition, board and 
‘8. This can be reduced one half. | 


gold, and embossed. York staHoners charge 60 

cents for Calendars as good. ‘This is larger and much 

finer than myc Calendar and that ed an edition araiso, I 
Miatcoftuinescouse | FAST COLOR EY ELETS 
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with toe points for cutting those grace- 
ful figures that every skater delights in. 


Send for Iustrated Catalogue for 1900, 
y giving all our new styles of skates with 
rises and Special qnducements 


y) Jompanion Readers. 
SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO.) 
AARA Worcester, Mass. 


THE EDISON 


A Dainty Breakfast 


The morning meal is apt to set 
the pace for the day. If dainty 
simple and sufficiently nutritious 
one leaves the breakfast table with 
a feeling of well being that fortifies 
for the day’s duties. 


Cream of 
Wheat | 


contains, in greater proportion than 
any other cereal food, the elements 
necessary to brain and muscle 
making. 

Ask your grocer to show you our gravures. 


High class works of art, entirely devoid of ad- 
vertising matter. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


STEVENS 
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GEM, $7.80. 


The Edison Phonograph reproduces. clearer, 
louder and more naturally than other talking ma- 
chines because the diaphragm is held in a rigid 
frame and mus¢ transform an the mechanical vibra- 
| tons into sound. All others have for the diaphragm 
amovable support,which absorbs the vibrations (thus 
esult). 
Your choice of seven styles, from $100 to $7.50, 
all using the same records and giving the same per- 
fect result, but with different driving mechanism— 

























some spring, motors, some electric motors. Also 
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‘Tailor-Made 
Suits °5. 


[2 
cloak, and entirely differ- 
ent from the ready-made 

zarments which you find in 

every store, write for our 

Catalogue ‘and Samples. 
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A Boy’s a Boy But Once. 


If he doesn’t have boyhood pleasures and 
experiences Now he will never have them 
and you cannot afford to rob him of them 
No boy’s boyhood is complete without a 


Stevens Rifle. 


Its possession makes a boy feel like a 
man and a hero, and its influence in 
encouraging out-of-door life repays | 
its cost many fold in the good | 








you wish something de- 





There are hundreds of firms 
selling ready-made suits and 
cle 


ks, but we are the only 
making fashionable 
nents to order at moder- 
ate prices. Our Catalogue | 
illustrates an exquisite fae 











of ladies’ costumes and 

cloaks, selected from the health secured. 

newest Paris models. Our See special offer of the Stevens 
designs are exclusive, and “Favorite”? Rifle on page 547 


are shown by no other 
and the 
we make our garments com- 
prise only the very latest 





of Companion Premium Number 


PRIC 
“ Favorite,” 
with open sights, $6.00 | 
No. 18, “‘ Favorite,” 
with target sights, 
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Catalogue illustrates: 


less in cut and finish, $5 up. 

Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely | 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. | 

New Skirts, cut according to the latest French | 

models, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Riding 
Habits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE 
vorLD, If when writing to us you will kindly state 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, we will | 
»¢ able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. | 


88. ea 




















ices. 
prepaid | on receipt of cash 
with order. 
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A. A. WATERMAN & CO., 


(Note the initials A. 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Makers of High-Grade 
Fountain Pens, 


to further intro- 


who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 2 New York Ci 
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of its superdor\ properties. |} guce their improved pens, é Tce 

offer for a limited time to oars 

J ; ‘ ly made 
send by mail, safe de- ¥ 

and well- 





livery insured, one of 
the pens illustrated 
here (cut two-thirds 
size), om receipt 
of one dollar 


finished pen 
P is guaranteed 
against defects 
or unsatisfactory 
action. The gold 
P pen is large, 14k 
/ warranted, and has 
fine, medium or broad 
points. Fully equal to 
similar pens sold hereto- 
fore at $2. Address the 
makers or their agents, 
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bas a WHITE STAR COFFEES, 
‘CUP, Columbus, Ohio. 


Senda 2¢ Stamp for a Ladies’ |i 





80 cts 
paid, a2 pound can that will 
make 100 cups. It can be 
returned at our expense if 
Address | 


. and receive, express 


satisfactory. ' 
unsatisfactory Colonial Pen Company, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





oe” Any BOY OR GIRY, can learn 
7 how to earn one of these pens b: 


sending full address and a | 
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Handsome Calling ‘List. 






Express | Pf 








A new skate that prevents the little ones from. tahing 
or spralning their ankles. 


The “Never-Break” “Sled-Skates.” 


Made from solld steel, having double runners, sizes 

7,8and 9 inches in length, The only absolutely safe 
skate for children. Especially adapted for sidewalks 
and ponds. : Price Fifty Cents. If your dealer does 
not handle them, write us, giving his name, and wo 
will supply you at the same price—prepald. 

seal late size desired. 
The Avery stamping Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Te Columbia Zither 


is a musical wonder! The harmonious 
blending of its clear, mellow voice notes 
and groups of chords is enchanting. 

Asa source of enjoyment to the family 
or for entertaining friends it is an un- 
qualified success. It’s inexpensive, too. 
is it to play from the figure-chart 
music furnished with each instrument 
that even children find no difficulty, 








if yous music-dealer hasi't the Columbia 





Zither send to us. No. 3, as illustrated 
above, $6.00, other Nos. $4.00 to $8.00, 
any of which we will send C. O. D., or 








express prepaid on receipt of price. "700 
extra tunes at 5 cents each 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
THE PHONOHARP CO., 


Dept. T. 150 Liverpool Street, East Boston, Mass. 
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HY pay juore when the Detroit $1.98 Talking 
Machine will use flat records and entertain a 
whole roomful of people just as well as an ex- 


machine ? thing made in a strong, sub- 
manne! polished, nickel-plated—a 
















ome ornam One record with machine ; 
records Just the thing for a 
ent for young or old, Ask your 
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DETROIT BRASS AND IRON ‘NOVELTY co., 
36 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich, 





Makes a Pie That 
Melts in Your Mouth 


Those who know Libby’s delicious 
Mince Meat never bother with the 
labor of making a winter’s supply 
of home-made. 

Libby's is so convenient, 
some, pure. 

Put up in packages enough 
two large mince pies. 

Ask your grocer or write 


whole- 


for 


McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
postal for booklet, new edition, 
How to Make Good Tinga _to Eat.” 
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HE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
weekly paper eight pages. Its sub 
price is 81.76 a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub. 
‘seribers in a single weekly issue of the al 
r 












ditional pages over eight—w his the nun 
piven ter ‘are a gift to the subscribers from 
fhe publish 





New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriver directly to this office, We do hot request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

jons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Rhould be made in ” Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the mouey in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Rengwals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
e@pt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address {s given. 

Always give th st-office to which 
your paper is se cannot be found on 






















our books unle 
Caution against paying money to strangers 
forenewsubscriptions. “Renewals of subscriptions | 


to the compares by the payment of money to 
st ers should not be made. Lf subscribers do 
this st be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN’S 
EYES. 


E discussed in a former arti- 
cle the gradual deteriora- 
tion of eyesight suffered by 
children as a result of the 
strain put upon their eyes 
in school work. The fact 
that the proportion of near- 
sighted pupils is greatest 
where the strain on the sight 
is greatest points clearly to 
the cause of the evil, and 

consequently to its remedy. Children must go to 

school; therefore the remedy lies in so altering 
the conditions of school work that the least possi- 
ble strain may be put upon the eyes. 

In the first place the desks should be arranged 
so that the light from the windows shall fall upon 
them from behind, and a little from the left. The 
light should be abundant, coming through large 
windows unobstructed by the walls of tall build- 
ings immediately adjoining. 

All text-books should be clearly printed in plain 
type, with very black ink, on paper without glaze 
and of a pure white or cream-white color. 

Another important point relates to the condition 
of the blackboard. Its surface is often so smooth 
as to reflect light, when viewed at certain angles, 
almost like a mirror. In many cases this glaze 
may be subdued by a little rubbing with coa 
sandpaper. Only white crayons should be used. 

Another cause of injury to the sight is too long 
and continuous application. The hours of study, 
in sehool and out, for children under fourteen, 
should never be more than five or six, yet they are 
often much longer. 

The eyes can be greatly rested by lifting them 
from the book and looking at distant objects, or 
closing them for a few minutes. We have spoken 
before of the utility of interrupting school work 
at short and frequent intervals in order to practise 
breathing exercises. The same intervals will be 
advantageous by taking the eyes from the book. 

Mueh kindergarten work, such as perforating, 
drawing, bead-work, and the like, is very bad for 
the tender eyes of young children; and as many 
other such tasks are harmless as well as enter- 
taining, there is no excuse for giving the little 
ones work that is almost certain to strain their 








lis to receive a plot of land si 





eyes. 

Finally, all school children should be examined 
as to their eyes, and any defects of vision should 
be remedied by means of glasses. 

There are, of course, many points in school 





construction and school hygiene that have not | 


been referred to here, but the few mentioned are 
among the most important, and attention to them 
may prevent much near-sightedness. 


— 


| Potomac River. 
| a fragment of her conversation: 


MOVING A TOWN. 


It is not an unheard-of thing for families who | 
have lived in a house until it is neither clean nor 
habitable to overcome the difficulty by moving 
into another dwelling, but it is much less common 
to see a whole community adopting the 
plan, This, however, ts the method by which the 
Japanese are attempting to solve the problem 
of providing sanitary accommodation for the 
inhabitants of a dirty and unsanitary town. 

The Sanitary Plumber draws attention to the 
fact that when the Japanese assumed control of 
the island of Formosa they had to meet the same 
difficulties that confront our own government in 











same 













some of the Cuban cities. In Formosa, as in 
Cuba, the centres of population have for centuries 
bi the breeding-places of pestilence, without 





even the rudiments of a sanitary system. 

The Japanese at once turned their attention to 
the remedying of conditions from which their own 
soldiers as well as the ordinary inhabitants must 
inevitably suffe 











The task, everywhere difficult, seems to have 
been found impossible of accomplishment in at 
least one instance. Teukebam, an important 





centre of trade, was found too dirty to be made 
even moderately health{ul. It was decided that 
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| it would be cheaper and easier to remove the| For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
| ceous Dentifrice.” 


inhabitants to another site. 

Accordingly, in March of this year, the forty 
thousand inhabitants of Teukcham were ordered 
to prepare for removal from the infected and 


| swampy ground on which the town now stands, 


and to take up their abode on a hillside several 
miles away. 

Here streets have been laid out corresponding 
to those of the old town. Ev property-owner 
lar in size and | 
position to that which belonged to him before the 
change. The new town has sewers, railroads, 
sidewalks, public buildings, water-works and 
other improvements, all provided at the expense 
of the government. 

With further assistance, which the government 
is ready to give, it is hoped that the transfer will 
be effected within twelve months, and that without 
any great amount of individual loss and hardship. 











HE SAVED THE BABY. 


An old resident of a Nova Scotia town is the 
proud owner of a Newfoundland dog for which he 
has been offered large sums. The dog’s intelli- 
gence has always been rated high, but two years 
ago he added to his reputation by an act which 
seemed to indicate a power of rapid reasoning 
equal to that possessed by many human beings. 


His master lives on the side of a hill, the street 
sloping rather abruptly down to the water’s edge. 
One ay a little ail, eft in charge of her baby 
sister sleeping in its small carriage, turned away 
to talk with a schoolmate, and forgot the baby 
for a moment. 

In that moment a sudden gust of wind took the 
little carriage, and bore it rapidly along down 
the hill toward the water. The two children ran 
airiekinn: after it, but the wind was too fleet for 
them. 

The big Newfoundland, ying at the foot of his 
master’s walk, as usual, raised his head when he 
heard the er dd saw the carriage skimming 
by him. Unlike the children, he made no attemp! 
overtake it by a direet chase, but dashing 
across three or four lawns, he came out at a curve 
of the road ahead of the little vehicle, and pen 
himself firmly in its track stopped it, and held i 
safely until some of the neighbors, who had been 
roused by the cries, hurried to the spot. 

Then he walked up the hill again, cet 
unmoved by the praise and petting which were 
surely his due, and resumed his nap with the air 
of a dog that had done his duty as best he knew 
how, and was content. 

















A MODERN SCHOOL. 


Specialization in education would seem to have 
been pushed near its limit in Philadelphia, where 
a “select” private school has been opened for 
parrots. The seboolhouse, a modest building of 
two stories, was a grocery store before it was 
dedicated to the advancement of learning. 


The lower floor is filled with cages, and in every 
cage ure at least two parrots. There are birds of 
all colors, sizes and species, but their education, 
although differing in matters of detail, is con- 
ducted on the same general principle. Each bird 
is taught to speak with distinctness and finish 
some of those set phrases which every accom- 
plished parrot knows, and as most of the birds 
are boarding pupils they are taught particular 
sentences which their masters and mistresses 
desire to have them familiar with. 

One of the finest parrots “in school” is the 
property of a girl named Nellie, and every sentence 
the bird learns ends with her name. IE is “ id 
morning, Nellie,” or “Good night, Nellie,” or “Try 
to be a good girl, Nellie.” € hope that Nellie’s 
education is progressing as rapidly as her bird’s. 














HIS CHIEF CONCERN. 


A party of excursionists visiting a large city on 
one of the Great Lakes during the summer went 
out one fine morning for a sail. There were several 
enthusiastic amateur photographers on board, 
and in their zeal for taking ‘‘snap-shots” of the 
shore scenery as they sailed along they did not 
notice that the wind was freshening and the lake 
becoming rough. 


At last, however, an unusually high wave rocked 
the boat, and one of the young men standing near 
the gunwale lost his balance and pitched head- 
long into the water. 

He was a good swimmer, but it was several 
minutes before the boat could be rounded to 
and when be was finally reached with the ai 
of a li nd dragged on board he was almost 
exhaus 

“That was a narrow escape, Charley,” said one 
of his friends, after the young man had partially 
recovered his breath, and was able to speak. 

“Yes!” he gasped. “Another lurch lik 
and my camera would haye gone overboard! 
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NEW WORDS FOR OLD THINGS. 


The young woman whose vocabulary is mostly 
adverbs and adjectives—we have all met her, or | 
her sister—was with an excursion party on the | 
The Washington Post treasures | 
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The only sure preventive of deposits 
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ASSORTED FOREIGN STAMPS for 
10 cents. 100 all different stamps, vents. 
UNION STAMP CO., Box 1448, Providence, R. I. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 


WORK IS PLEASANT, 
‘il pays good wages the year 





















Bailey’s 
Ribbed Back 
Rubbers 





an 
round, in good times and bad. 
We teach it quickly, and start our 
graduates in railroad service. Write 
for free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 
Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, W 
A se bud health that 
WANTED. {2258's Sh Boer 
« They banish pain and prolong 
life. One gives relief. Note the word R'I'P’A‘N’S on 
the package and accept no substitute. R°I:P*A’ ls 
10 for 6 cents, may be had at any drug-store. Ten sam- 
ples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
h D k Stewart’s 
nN The Dark bdupiex 

Safety Pins 
Work as easily as in the light. They fasten from 

either side, but cannot slip through. 
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OU will recognize this rubber 
Y among a million of the average 

style and it is the only one in 
the million that you can enjoy. 
We say enjoy because it is snug 
comfort to have a rubber 
feel easy yet know it 
cannot slip at the 
heel. The Ribbed 
Back makes it proof 
against a short fit, which 
counts in wear and comfort. It 
drains the heel and prevents it from 
drawing up mud and slush to soil 
your garments. Made high or low 
cut. Men's, 90c. Women’s, 65c. 


NOTICE THE GUARD 


on the inside of spring positively prevents tearing the 
fabric. If your dealer will not supply you, send 3 
two-cent stamps for samples of 12 assorted sizes. 


Made in Nickel and Jet Black. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 
‘Also Makers of * Holdfast” Hairpii 
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OO 
Soap 


is made from the purest fats—the best grade 
of pure mutton tallow. It is just the soap 


For Toilet 
and Bath 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
ithe hdsdheddeeeese 















HOW TO ORDER THEM. 


Take this cut to your dealer; if he does 
not have them he will order them for 
you. We will sell him one pair or a case. 
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The expansion the 300,000 
of a business seg Organs sold 
of 53 years wee oes the world 
is here over in 53 
shown. ESTEY years. 





But don’t stop there. 
Test its tone. 
Pure and sweet if it’s an 


ESTES 


Then about wearing qualities. 
As good as new after 25 years if it’s 


ESTE® 


And, after all, you will come back to the name 
ofa maker of fifty years’ standing, and trust the 
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ESTEY ORGAN CO. BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


JAP ROSE 
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“This is Alexandria we’re coming to now,” said 








Margaret, “You must go over there before you 
Zo away.” 

What Is there to see?” asked the young 

“Oh,” said Margaret, “th an old graveyar 
there—the funniest old place you ever saw, with 
just a lot of the cutest old gravestones in it.’ It’s | 
just perfectly grand!” | 

PERSUADING THE BIG BOY. | 

Seldom in any age have small boys been fully 

persuaded of the beauties of “moral suasion,” 


and it is natural that visitors to the New York 
headquarters of “Our Animal Protective League” 
should follow the majority. We quote the Times 
| 
“What should I do,” asked one small 


should see « boy who was beating a do, 
Souldn’t you persuade him not to? 

















asked. | 
“T might if he was my size,” he answered, “but 
what should I do if he was bigger than I aw 
“THe man ry,” with a stamp, 








“must be a he 
aulious bachelor. 





“He will be,” remarked the 


| 


oy, “if T 
he was 















The Ideal Toilet and 
Bath Soap. 


A delightful adjunct to 
' toilet requisites. 


'’, Clear as crystal. 
Satisfactory in its use. 
A large cake. 


If you cannot obtain Jap 
Rose from your dealer, 
send ten cents to 


Jas. i STS Chicago 
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On a Revenue Cutter in Winter. 


“All hands—up anchor !”” 

The boatswain’s pipe sounded shrilly, hurrying 
feet were heard as the sailors hastened on deck, 
the brakes were rigged, and soon the anchor 
rested on the vessel's bow. 
to the engineer, the screw churned the water, 
and the revenue cutter Gallatin steamed out 
of Boston Harbor, bound for Nantucket Sound, 
to relieve an ice-bound fleet. 

At four bells in the afternoon watch—two 
o’clock — she passed Pollock Rip light-ship 
and stood into the sound, then an unbroken 
ice-field, dazzling in the rays of the declining 
sun. The scene seemed still more Arctic because 
the surface of the ice was dotted with tumbling 
and romping seals. 

Into this field the Gallatin steamed, crushing 
the ice with her sharp iron bow, trembling as she 
struck the harder ice, but still keeping on toward 
a signal of distress flying from a large schooner 
some milesaway. Soon the officer on the cutter’s 
bridge hailed: 

“On board the schooner!” 

“Aye! aye!” 4 

“‘What’s your name?” 

“The Adelaide, of Bath, out of coal and 
water.’” 

“All right; we will comealongside. Stand by 
to take our lines.” 

It was but a few moments’ work to supply the 
needs of this craft, then the cutter cast off her 

lines and steamed to another vessel flying the 
national colors, union down. This large schooner 
had been cut through by the ice, and was leaking 





REVENUE CUTTER ‘‘ GALLATIN.” 


so badly that the pumps had been kept going all 
night, a case that called for prompt action. 

“Stand by to take our hawser!"’ shouted the 
commander of the cutter. 

‘The hawser was passed aboard the schooner 
and made fast. 
then weighed and the Gallatin steamed ahead, 
with the vessel in tow, to Hyannis, breaking the 
ice with crash and roar and trembling, but still 
keeping steadily on. 

As night shut in they passed the breakwater, 
the schooner was anchored within easy reach of 


help from the town, and the cutter then left her | 


charge. 

Next day at dawn the Gallatin steamed away 
again upon her icy service, the importance of 
which may be understood when it is known that 
during one month of that winter she alone assisted 
thirty-one distressed vessels on the Massachusetts 
coast and Nantucket Sound. 


On a bleak, cloudy day of January in another | 
year, the Gallatin left Boston on one of her | 


regular cruises, and met the full force of a gale 
from the southwest, after passing Pollock Rip 
light-ship. Then the long swell rolling across 
Nantucket Sound struck her full in the bows, so 
that she trembled and reeled somewhat as she 
plunged onward into the sound and shaped a 
course for Hyannis when clear of the Handker- 
chief Shoal. 

Just then the lookout reported a vessel in 
distress, and clearing Monomoy Point, we 
sighted her. She lay inside the point, about four 
miles away, a little fishing-smack, four or five 
hundred yards from the beach, with both anchors 
down and a full scope of chain on each, 

She had evidently dragged from her original 
anchorage, for now she lay tugging and plunging 
in the breakers, the seas broaching over her from 
stem to stern. 

She was covered with ice,—decks, rail and 
eabin-trunk,—even her masts were coated clear 
to the mastheads, where the blinding spray had 
been flung. It was sickening to see her plunge 
into the greenish, white-capped seas like a bold 
bather in the surf, but still she came up shaking, 
rolling and pouring off water. 

No one was in sight when we bore down toward 
her, but as we came nearer a man cautiously 
peered out of the hatch of the little cabin. Then 
seizing a favorable opportunity, he emerged 
quickly and clambered to the deck. Supporting 
himself by the rigging in spite of the seas which 
boiled about him, he waved frantically to the 

cutter and was answered by a cheery hail. 
ous piece of work. The 
wh near enough to heave 


A signal was given | 











‘The anchor of the schooner was | 
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a line aboard the smack, but was put about head 
to the wind, and backed slowly down toward 
the breakers. 

When about three hundred yards from the line 
of the outer breakers, her head was swung to 
leeward and the starbuard anchor let go. ‘I'hen, 
back a little farther, her head was turned ta 
windward and the port anchor plunged down. 
Now she was in good trim for work. 

Paying out the cables, she was backed down 
till her stern touched the outer line of breakers, 
where she plunged wildly, as, with screw 
revolving slowly, she was kept up to fhe wind. 

With infinite caution, a boat containing an 
officer and five men was lowered. This boat 
carried a hawser, which was paid out as she 
drifted down to the distressed vessel—paid out 
slowly and cautiously, because the boat’s head 
had to be kept up to the wind lest she should 
get in the trough of the seas and be rolled 
over. 

At last the boat reached the smack, and out on 
the slippery decks sprang the Gaillatin’s officer, 
followed by his men. They brought the end of 
the hawser with them, and after much trouble 
and danger, made it fast to the little vessel’s 
windlass. 

This was dangerous work, because the icy 
decks offered but insecure footing, and the sea 
running over them threatened to wash the men 
away, while the blinding spray switched in their 
faces like whip-lashes. But in spite of all, the 
task was accomplished and the signal sent to 
the cutter: “All fast!’” 

The gale had increased in force and now blew 
nearly a hurricane. But the Gallatin behaved 
nobly; she seemed as if nerved for a supreme 
effort, and slowly forged ahead till she had towed 
the smack beyond the deadly line of breakers. 
Out in the deeper water the small craft rode more 
easily on the cutter’s hawser, while the cutter 
herself rode again by her anchors, with shortened 
cables, 

To get the anchors of the fisherman was 
impossible under the cireum- 
stances, and there was no 
longer any reason why the 
Gallatin’s men should stay 
aboard the smack. So the 
officer signalled, then he and 


and were hauled up again to 
the Gallatin. 

Until midnight the gale 
blew steadily, but by slow 
revolutions of her screw, the 
Gallatin was enabled to 
keep her position till just | 
after midnight. Then came 
a squall fiercer than any 
previous blast. Crack! snap! 
went the starboard chain, and 
thirty fathoms of it were lost 
forever, with the anchor. A few sharp orders, 
a signal to the engineer, and the Gallatin, 
steaming a little stronger, was safe once more. 

That fierce squall was the expiring effort of 
the gale. When morning dawned on the weary 
crew, there was but a moderate breeze blowing, 
the sea had fallen, and the danger was past. 

‘The crew of the smack now came on deck, took 
charge of their little craft, and cast off the hawser 
that had held them so bravely through the danger 
of the night. As the Gallatin, with her single 
anchor on her bow, steamed away, they gave her 
a hearty cheer and got a heartier from the gallant | 
boys in blue. 

Such incidents as I have narrated are by no 
means rare in the experience of our revenue 
cutters on their winter's cruising. 

Those who visit these little vessels on gala 




























days—when they are in port and the officers and 
men, in natty uniforms, pace the decks or sit 
under the wide, white awnings—are apt to think 
but lightly of their uses. But the men “who go 
down to the sea in ships’ fully appreciate 
the importance of this branch of the public! 
service. 

The noble little Gallatin, after years of 
honorable service, was doomed to the fate from 
which she had saved so many helpless craft. | 

On January 6, 1892, she was caught in a 
snow-storm off Manchester, Mass., and by some 
mischance was run upon the rocks on Kettle 
Island. There she filled, careened on her 
beam-ends and sank. 

The officers and crew had barely time to lower 
the boats and get clear of the sinking vessel. One | 
man was killed by the falling of the smoke-pipe, | 
but the rest escaped and reached the land after a 
cold, dreary voyage in their small, open boats. 

Now the brave cutter lies under the heaving | 
waters which she had proudly ridden so long, | 
and the surf on the distant beach chants 4 fitting | 
requiem for all her duty done. 

Cuas. F. Nasu, 
U, 8. Revenue Cutter Service. 
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Straw Bonnets. 


In 1817, when straw bonnets first came into 
generai wear, it was customary to trim them 
with artificial ears of wheat or barley. On this 
style the following lines were written, and 
appeared in one of the periodicals of the day : | 


Who now of threatening famine dare c complain, 
When every female forehead teems with grain! 
See how the wheat-sheaves nod amid the plumes ; 
Qur, barns are now transferred to drawing-rooms, 
And husbands who indulge in active I 
To fill their granaries, may thresh the 
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STAMPS, Herma, 


STAMPS. 10 unused Philippines, Cuba,P. Ric 
S7 Fr Colonies, Venezuela, Sweden, Salvador, 


rice loc. Best approval sheets at i. 


ay Bo Borneo. Per: 
1. E, A. Dreaser, 


of all kinds dyed and mude into leadi: 
ityles. Highest price paid for raw 
con Street, Bostor 


STAMPS, Our variety Packets, sample lc. si 
just the thing for boys to trade with 


ood Mixture. All parts of the Globe. Prices right. 
Lists f ritime Stamp Co, (Dept.C),Salem-Yarmonth,N.8. 
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Superior individual instruction in all BUSINESS 
and SHORTHAND studies, preparing young people 
ioearn thelr own hvings poritigne for fa 
enced teachers; special s months’ course; 
admitted dail: visitors welcome; EVENING S 
|, October Apel 
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DR. BIL ON S| 
N° 3. 


A Positive Cure for Colds and | 


the Crip —A Positive Pre- | 
ventive of Pneumonia, 


and of all the many dangerous ills that 
may result from colds neglected. /nvalu- 
able for children. It prevents Croup, 
Sore Throat, Quinsy, Earache, Tonsillitis, | 
Diphtheria, etc. | 

Most medicines sold for this purpose | 


|are made up of deadly drugs which be- 


numb the senses and seem to soothe, but 
which have no curative properties what- | 
ever, and have ‘‘ soothed ’? many a person | 
into the grave. Others act so violently 
on the heart that they may cause it, in its 
reaction, to cease beating entirely. 

Dr. Hilton’s No. 3 isa reliable rem- 
edy of marvellous effectiveness, powerful 


his men got into their boat | in the destruction of a cold and its after | 


effects, and yet so mild and harmless that 
it can be given with perfect safety to the 
youngest and most delicate infant. It 


Has Saved the Lives 
of Thousands. 


If your old furnace 
has given out see what 
it will cost to repair 
it, then write to us for 
« price ona new Digh- 
ton. Every Part War- 
ranted. 


REGISTERS, 
ALL COMPLETE, 


DIGHTON 


Write for Catalogue. 


FURNACE CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 


Ill. 


25 Rita Hee Boioentan stake 60. artagwea,kse: | NeW Bedford Textile School, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 


with Its new buflding specially designed and equipped 
with the most up-to-date 

corps of instructors, offers to young ‘men and women 
thorough courses of instruction in the various pro- 
cesses of auufacture and designing of textiles. 
scriptive Catalogue sent. free on request. 


machinery, and its efficient 


De- 
BROOKS, Managing Director. 
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For Many Years 


people used pearl tapioca, 
and tediously soaked It all 
day in preparing it simply 
because there was no better 
way till 


Minute Tapioca 


came about. This requires 
no soaking, but dissolves at 
once in hot water or milk and 
is ready for instant use. 

Many a grocer has tothrow 
away the old pearl tapioca 
barrel and the last of its con- 
tents since people have found 
out about the “Minute.” 

Minute Receipt Book and Sam- 
ples Minute Gelatine and Tapioca 
sent for 2cent stamp. 

WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, ORANGE, MASS. 
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WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- | 
MARK BELOW 


on Agate-Ware it 
is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 











made of 17 differ- 
ent makes showed 


tance 


Z 
‘GQ 
in every ii a 
one of these three 
a part “ST 


poisons 







coating, viz.: 
NIC, LEAD and 
ANTIMONY. 

Each Cooking Utensil 
(we make 5000 different 
kinds) of the “L. & G.” 
Agate Nickel Steel 

are has, besides this 
Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a label 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 

guaranty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
Pamplilet of vital inte 


every housewife, FR. 
any address. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 













THE 
YOUTH'S 
COMPANION'’S 


Fourthe Annuale Exhibition 
Of = Amateure Photographs 


RRR RRR RRS 


Comprising nine thousand, eight 
hundred examples taken during 
1899, is now open, and the public 
is cordially invited to attend, 


Nine to Four. 


Open Daily — 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BUILDING, 


zor CoLumsus AvENvE, Boston, Mass. 











of caution 
is worth 


ONE TON 


of afterthought. 


matter is they are fazdtless. 





ONE OUNCE 


THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., Norwich, Conn. 





Before buying one yourself just ask your friend or neighbor 
who has a RICHMOND if she could wish for anything 
more perfect as an all-around baker. 


The fact of the 














GV NESS Groceries. 
The Way They Come 


is only one of the strik- 
ing evidences of the care 
taken in the preparation of 


“Arlington 
Sausages. 


Made from the best selected lean 
meats, with very little fat, tastefully 
seasoned, and when cooked are not 
greasy and indigestible, but crisp and 
delicious. 


Try Them For Breakfast. 








1900 CALENDAR, 
“Colonial 


Dames,” 
GIVEN AWAY. 


This exquisite calendar consists of four 

eeparete pictures lithographed in several | 

olors on fine bristol-board. Underneath 
cach picture are three calendar months. 
These pictures represent the four original 
colonies,— Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia,— and on the 
back of each is a condensed history of 
that colony. 

This beautiful work is copyrighted, 
and cannot be purchased at any store 
or elsewhere. To each of our patrons 
desiring a copy, one will be mailed free 
on receipt of three shell trade-mark de- 
signs, cut from the front of cartons or 
wrappers enclosing bottles of Baker’s 
Extracts. These calendars are so ivan 
sive and the number is limited, 
would be sure of getting one sen 
once. ‘First come, first served.” 


BAKER EXTRACT CO., Springfield, in, 
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YOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY YOU. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard, Hams and Bacon. 


OLD HOMESTEAD 


Housekeeping Set 
FREE. 


Trae not simply a picture, but a beenGiti 
toy set made of strong cardboard a; 
lithographed in seven colors. When clo! ne 
| it shows the outside of the old homestead, 
with its old-fashioned well-sweep, etc. Open 
it, and vou have two different rooms with their 
| quaint furnishings. The kitchen shows an 
old-fashioned fireplace, brick ovens, English 
clock. spinning-wheel, etc. | 

Every set includes, in separate pieces, a 
table, two chairs, table cutlery and a Mince 
Pie supposed to be made with 


Old Homestead Mince Meat 


Made from fresh beef, choice fruits, pure spices, sugar, molasses, etc., and 
with infinite care and cleanliness. A’ ro-cent package makes two large pies, 
rich and delicious. Try it next baking day. 


Sold by leading grocers throughout New England. You Can Buy It Of Your G 
The receipt by which Old Homestead Mince Meat is prepared made an old-time New 


aon pen peka ete oun eee the trae story about ie on the back es every Old Home- }] Save the Coupons for Premiums. 
ste: ousekeeping Set — set nd 4 cents for postage and packin; ty LINCO N, SEY, PAN HA F; 
CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. ee eee | SE coer & COMPANY, Rana toast 
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Hitec fee 


who find the shelves of their preserve closet as bare 
as these, should immediately go to their grocer for | 


Johnson’s HOME-MADE > 
_ Jams and Preserves. 


Many have used these preserves and know how 

good they are. Others sampled them at the 
Boston Food Fair and will be glad of a 
chance to buy a supply. ‘hey are packed 
i in those stone pails which do not absorb the flavor of 
2 and are so useful when emptied. 


Five-Pound :Crocks, 50 Cents. 


Raspberry, Strawberry, Pineapple, Damson, Apricot, 
Peach, Quince, Currant Jelly, Cranberry Sauce. 


Ask your Grocer for an Assorted Crate of Six Varieties. 


H. A. JOHNSON & COs, The Leading Preservers of New England, 
222 and 224 State Street, Basten, Mass. 
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2 NEN ARENED : RRB 
Eadies Nig 
at the Club revealed j 
3 my wife the superiority ¢ 


Union Club 


I’ve had to buy it for hom 7 
ever since. 
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SAWYER'S 






gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


worn and teded, 
Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 


40 YEARS THE | PEOPLE'S CHOICE. 


415 Articles Given ‘Away. 
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BABY’S PERFECT FOOD. 
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Read This List, A Luxurious Couch (your choice of cover). Beautiful Morris Chair. 2 
‘Two Watches (one open face, the other hy yunting case), Brass Trimmed Metal Bed and best oven 
Hacereyeuner, etiany Cae Chitonk Salt as Hook Gore ang Denk Combined OH Heating Slave, Sine | 
m1 arlor 
Gente Table, winch Hardwoog sta Canvas Truss Rorekse Carieea eieae nea Pited Feats 0 inson’ S 
Your Cmte atid ‘Above Articles FREE with a $13.00 Assortment of 
vi ealine Soap PATENT 
AND OTHER ARTICLES, VIZ.: 
es Maaline Soap (3cakes per box) at 25 $2.50 | 3 Bottles Silver Cleaner at. 60 
a Cakes Yale Laundry. 2 Bottles Mealine Totlet Cream at 25 60 
Cakes Pine Tar Soap as a4 2 ates: Bose oe: ‘Vanilla (or any 
[ 3 Boxes Vale Snamboo ms Totlet F flavo ‘at 25.60 
ya Stab’ et ‘Hazel’ 8 Shaving So Soap atio ae | 2 matte vise verte, ats 3 
» 10 Cake: Cloanall, for metal, glass, ‘ 1 Rottle Grab Apple Perfume at 126 Over 70 Years’ 
at.10 1.00 1 Bottle White Helitrope Porfamont Ed 26 Rey tation. 
10 Packages “Nabtha.rine: Soap 1 Bottle White Lilac Perfume at 25:26 Pi fe 
Powder ¢ 6-tb. mane Ki: at.10 1.00 
2 Bottles Pastoria tooth Powder at.38 80 $12.00 « 






KEEP WHAT YOU WANT AND SELL THE REST. 
This Couch) psa Tempered Steel Springs. Fox’s Patent ‘ket Casters. Top stuffed 
ith wow, not with Excelsior. Covered with High-Grade Velours, Empire 
Design. Colors: Olive Green, Myrtle Green, Crimson an Gold. 
This isn’t a cheap couch 
enough for anybod hom: 
Whatever premium et, select is 
shipped right along with the box of 
goods and you have it to enjoy while 
you're paying for it. 
30 days allowed for remittance. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for illus- 
trated circular and cake Mealine 
‘Svap or small bottle of Perfum 


MEALINE CO., New 


ARRAS 





ONE-POUND CANS, 


ZoC; 


Druggists 
and 
Grocers. 
































NOVEMBER 16, 1899. PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


Presidents Hall and Warren, of Clark 
University and Boston University, are the 
subjects of our cover-page portraits. Both are 
Massachusetts men. 

Dr. Granville Stanley Hall was born at Ash- 
field, fifty-four years ago, and was graduated 
from Williams College in the class of 1867. He 
studied abroad, at Berlin, Bonn, Heidelberg 
and Leipsic, served Antioch College and Johns 
Hopkins University as professor of psychology, 


and lectured on the same subject at Harvard ! 
When Clark University at} 


and Williams. 
Worcester was organized in 1887, Doctor Hall 
became the president of the institution, which is 
especially designed to further the aims of men 
who wish to pursue “postgraduate” courses 
und engage in original investigations. Doctor 
Hall has literary, us well as scientific and 
administrative gifts, and readers of The Com- 
penion know him as a valued contributor to 
these pages. 

In many respects Boston University, with its 
fifteen hundred students, stands at the head of 
the institutions of learning controlled by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Dr. William 
Fairfield Warren, its president, was born in 
Williamsburg in 1833, and graduated from 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, at the age of 
twenty. He studied theology at Andover and 
afterward at the universities of Berlin and Halle, 
and from a professorship at Bremen, Germany, 
was called, in 1873, to the presidency of Boston 
University, then only four years old. Doctor 
Warren is the author of several important 
books, and is much in demand as a preacher and 
lecturer, 


If all the potatoes grown in northern 
Aroostvok, Maine, this year, were loaded on the 
regular ‘theater’ cars, tive hundred bushels to 
the car, they would form a train eighty-four 
miles long, a train composed of fourteen thousand 
cars, that would reach from Boston almost to 
Kennebunk. ‘The calculation is based on the 
estimate of authorities which places this year’s: 
crop at seven million bushels. These figures lose 
some of their impressiveness, to be sure, when 
contrasted with the crop of the whole country, 
which in 1897 amounted to more than a hundred 
and. sixty million bushels. But Aroostook 
plumes herself on the fact that her potatoes are 
the best. The farmers of Ohio and Iowa, the 
great potato-growing states, send to Maine for 
their seed. 


The first fire-engine possessed by an 
American municipality was owned by Boston, 
which in 1678 imported from London a Newsham 
suctionless hand-engine. So says the Globe, 
which proceeds proudly to show how Boston has 
always been “first in tire-tighting.” ‘To be sure, 
Providence was the first New England city to 
procure a suction hand-engine, this occurring in 
1822; but Boston led the United States by estab- 
lishing, in 1852, the electric fire-alarm telegraph, 
and three years later was the second city in the 
country to adopt the steam fire-engine, which had 
been successfully introduced in Cincinnati. The 


THE YOUTH'S 


you, to prevent misconstructions, that those 
following Creatures though they be not properly 
accounted Serpents, yet are pestilent and veni- 
| mous Creatures. As, first the Rat, as he hath 
been brought in since the English came thither, 


| several kinds not material to be described; the 
' Lat or Flitter-mouse is bigger abundance than 
jany In England and swarm, which brings me to 
| the insects or cut-wali]sted Creatures again, as 
| lirst the honey-Bee, which are carried over by 
| the English and thrive exceedingly. 

“But the wasp is common and they have a sort 
of wild humble-Bee that breed in little holes in 
the earth. Near upon twenty years since, there 
lived an old planter at Black-point, who on a 
Sunshine day about one of the clock lying upon 
a green bank not far from his house, charged his 
son a lad of twelve years of age, to awaken him. 
When he had slept two hours, the old man falls 
asleep and lying upon his back gaped with his 
mouth wide. 
by spied a humble-Bee creeping out of his 
Father’s mouth, which taking wing flew quite 
out of sight, the hour as the lad ghest [guessed] 
being come to awaken his Father he jogged him 
and called aloud ‘Father, Father, it is two a 
clock,’ but all would not reuse him, at last he 
sees the humble- Bee returning, who ligted 
upon the sleeper’s lip and walked down, . . and 
presently he awaked.”” 


MS ieee 
A Side-Light of History. 


Every year the researches of historians bring 
to light numbers of unpublished manuscripts 
Many of them, unimportant in themselves, put 
flesh and blood on the dry bones of history. 
Few narratives, for instance, can make us fee 
the loneliness and the courage of the women who 
did their full share in the work of early colonial 
times, as this simple note written by Mrs. Simons 
of Ipswich, Massachusetts, to her brother-in-law, 
John Winthrop, Jr., who had returned to the 
mother country on temporary business. 


To my loving brother John Winthrop Esq in 
England or elsewhere. 





Septemb 27: 1642. 

Lovina Broruer I could not but writ 
these fewe lines unto you, being verey desierus 
to heare from you it being so L canuot see you 
heare; but 1 hop it will not be long but you will 
bee heare. Wee thinke the time verey long since 
you wint away. Wee know it cannot but be 
verey greves to my sistar to be so long absent 
from you, thoth she bares it verey well before 
company. Therfore 1 pray hastin to us and let 
not Wate Still wate any longer. You know, I 
suppose, your sones name is so. [.\ son had been 
born to Winthrop during his absence.] 1 must 
be brefe becas I am unfit to writ much. 1 have 
another lekill girll and have kept my _chambar 
this wine wekes, but the Lord hath bin verey 
xodd to me. My husban is well, and %% at the 
Bay at the Court aconsulting what to doe about 
the Ingines.” Wee are in feare of thim. 

My sistar Lake is heare and desires to be 
remembared to you. This with my love to you 
remembared, I ‘commet you to the Lord and 
rest Your ever loving Sistar 

MARTHA SIMONS. 
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The Spanish for « Eggs.” 


The Americanization of Porto Rico has only 
begun, and the most amusing sights grow out of 
the desperate attempts of Americans in San Juan 
to understand the natives and to make themselves 
understood inreturn. A writer in Lippincott's 
Magazine gives a laughable picture of a scene 


‘but the Mouse is a Native, of which there are | 


-After a little while the lad sitting |! 














COMPANION. 
| BOSTON STAMMERERS' 


Heat 
Your 
House 


with a 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnac 
what it will cost 
write to us for 
DIGHTON. — Er 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


Mend Your Stove Lining. 


Institute and Train- 
41 TremontSt., Boston. 


5 Rooms .... 

7 Rooms... . 
9 Rooms 
PIF 
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en out see 
ir it, then 

new 
Warranted. 
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Champion 
Stove Clay 


Now will save 
This is a 
om of pow 
clays and 
Mix with 
like 






Used 
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t neglect the stove link 
of the stove depends upon it. 
BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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McPhail Piano Talk 


Facts and Fancies. 


Facts, not Fancies, tell the story! 

Some dealers would have you think 
that pianos are all of one quality, but 
intelligent people kuow better 

There are degrees of quality in 
everything, and particularly so in 
Pianos. 

McPhail Pianos have been manu- 
factured during half the life of the 
nation. 

They are made by the most skilled 
workmen, and the best material 
obtainable is.used 

Three generations have given tes. 
timony concerning the merit of these 
pianos. 

Our factory and warerooms are 
combined, and the incidental sav- 
ing is yours! 
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We have hundreds of testimo- 
nials, such as 
Rev. Dr. A, P. PEARopy, 
Harvard University 
Mr. CARLYLE PETERSILEA 


Musical Composer. 
Mr. CARL ZERRAHN 
Musical Conductor. 


Write for cataloque, or 


A. M. McPH 
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come and see us. 


AIL PIANO COMPANY, 


ton St. s. 
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|New Bedford Textile School, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
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LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., 


New York, Chicago, Boston. 


Sold by all reputable dealers everywhere. 
Write for free Booklet. 















New Form of Advertisement Adopted June 1, 1899. 
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545 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. 
The Above Cut Appears on Back of Every Package. 








Thi 


in one-pound packages. 










“Absolutely Boneless.” 


s is the regular Boneless Codfish and comes 





It is the very best George’s Cod. No Hake, 


vhicl k his eyes in the break fust- 
Which took place before his eves st ot Cusk or Pollock ever gets into Gorton’s Fish Cake. 


Toom of one of the large hotels. 






chemical engine was a New England invention, 














fabric hose was first manufactured by a Boston o 7 Ww If you want to be sure of obtaining the very best 

concern, and in 1881 Boston placed in service the wa Hae ee See merican a results in your F ish Balls, Codfish and Cream and 
‘i i - i * 2E, Ask your grocer for one of 0} er Codfish dishes always ask y cer for 

Legler for fiftee round him. Asi approached, he shook both fists FREE. shan son ffthorer aped wren oeeseans n dishes always ask your grocer#0e 

is instructive to no! lor n years | at the crowd and yelled: senile in postal cant cad ee » also put up F 5 
Boston was the only New England city that felt tae oes : aa att iiisee mata g poetatrocards and in wW eal: pur un Fist Balls a2> 
i he had said “eggs” merely, somebody mi; fe = 
able to afford one of the most essential of all}, 1fhe had said him, but “boiled eas," spoken SLADE GORTON & CO., Grocers who sell the best. = 


these improvements, the firealarm telegraph 
system. Portland, which had occasion on July 
4, 1866, to mourn the lack of such a system, 
adopted it the following year. Now there is 
not a New England city or town of considerable 
size that does not possess it. But old methods 
die hard and old appliances are not yet wholly 
superseded. In the four hundred fire depart- 
ments of New England, two hundred and fifty 
hand-engines are still in service. 
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Natural History in New England. 


Among the earliest writers to give heed to the | 
flora and fauna of North America was one John 
Josselyn, a traveller who twice visited N ew 
England during the seventeenth century. On 
the return from his second voyage in 1671, he 
published a very entertaining account of his 
travels, Animals which cause but little stir in 
the world nowadays were wonderful novelties to 
him. 

“Frogs too there are,”’ says Josselyn, “quaintly, | 
in ponds and on dry land,they chirp like birds in | 
the spring and latter end of summer croak like | 
Toads. | 

“The Toad is of two sorts, one that is speckled 
with white and another of a dark earthy colour; 
there is of them that will climb ‘Trees and sit 
croaking there; but whether it be of a third sort 
or one of the other, or both, I am not able to} 
aftirm, but this I can testifie that there be Toads | 
of the dark coloured kind that sre big asa groat 
loaf. [A fourpenny loaf.] 





as one word, floored everybody, and I sat down 
at a distance to take in the scene. 

The man berated the waiters as a pair of 
jackasses, and besought them to tell him where | 
they had gone to school. 

“Kool, kool!” cried the head waiter. “Yes, I 
know kool," and immediately brought a plate of 
cracked ice. 

At this the American exploded, but 1 stepped 
in and straightened matters out. "I was paid for 
iny pains, however, by being obliged to listen to 
his tale, the usual story of the stupidity of the 
“heathenish people,” and of his utter failure to 
drive any sense into their heads. 

Tet us hope that the gentleman’s methods of 
teaching the natives may never be much in vogue 
in our new possessions. 


——_ +o 


A Tart Prescription. 


Homeopathists and others will enter into the 
spirit of a bit of professional advice lately given 
by a prominent physician of the South. His 
patient was a fashionable young woman, who 
entered his office with a jaunty step and consumed 
fifteen valuable minutes in chatting of social 
occurrences, Finally she embarked on the topic 
of her own ailments, and graphically described 
“the sinking feeling” which, she said, spoiled 
her life. 

The physician prepared a small bottle of 
minute pills and dexterously pressed his talkative 
patient toward the door, while he silenced her by | 
repeating a volume of direction: d advice, 

Just as she opened the door, the lady turned. 

“O doctor." she cried, “what shall 1 do if 
these pills don't stop that sinking feeling?” 

“Take the cork,”’ suggested the doctor; and he 








“Now thre | proceed any farther I must tell 





called the next patient into his private ottice. 
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SANDOW’S CHES 


Is, as all the world knows, simply 
wonderful. 

It shows what results may be ob- 
tained by patient endeavor and long 
continued effort. 

The same results are obtained in 
the development of a business. 

For years Chase & Sanborn, by 
long-continued effort, have made them- 
selves known as one of the leading tea 
importers of the country. 

Their tea chest development is 
quite as wonderful in its way as 
Sandow is in his. 

This is because the 
thing but the finest selected leaves. 

Especially do they commend th 
Breakfast Tea, their Orloff, a Formos 
and their Orange Pekoe, 


a 


vigorating. The fact that they are pa 


tight leaded packages is a protection again 
and prevents the escape of the delicate tea " . 
ONE POUND WILL MAKE 0. ‘: 


CHASE & SANBOT 





an ideal tea with a rich wi 
On account of the guality of these teas the 
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y have never given to the public in their tea a . 


eir Kohinoor, which is an Engli 
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Copyright, 1899, by Perry Mason & Company. 


VotuMe 73. 
$1.75 a Year. 


NumBer 46. 
Stncte Cortes 5 Cents. 











E had been some time camped by a 
lake some ninety miles from the 
nearest Alaskan town. Our inten- 

tion had been to push on to the Copper River, 
that Mecca of the unlucky prospector of ’97-'98, 
but we found ourselves unable to get down 
the dangerous stream which was the outlet of 
the lake until the ice should form in the fall. 
‘The party consisted of Allyce, a Norwegian 
mineralogist, Jack and his brother Mike, and 
myself. Both Jack and Mike had lived 
luxuriously in their time; now Mike was sick 
with scurvy, and seemed likely to die unless 
we could procure good and proper food for 
him. The poor fellow’s thoughts were all on 
some fresh meat, some eggs, and of all queer 
thi some candy. We hoped he could enjoy 
a fish‘ we were lucky enough to catch one day, 
but he turned from it with the querulous sick 
man’s unreasonableness, and said, “You 
fellows ever going to get me anything fit for a 
white man to eat?” 

After dinner Jack drew me aside, beyond 
ear-shot of the tent, and said, with the kindly 
smile that makes his plain face handsome, 
“Billy, old man, there is work for two men, 
and I am going to be oneof them. I am going 
over the pass. No,” he went on, as I tried to 
interrupt him, “let me speak. I know all you 
would say. I know that five men have been 
Jost there within the last six weeks, but [ am 
going just the same. I am going, and | 
am going to bring back some canned fresh 
meat, and some eggs if I can find them, 
and see if I can’t get Mike back in some 
sort of shape. Now, Billy boy, there is 
no sort of use of me guing alone,—Allyce 
is the best man to stay with Mike,—and 
I give you the first chance, and —” 

I didn’t let him get any farther. [ 
looked at him, and then we shook hands. 
Then we went and got ready. 

Probably no more dangerous pass exists 
in Alaska than the Valdes. It is a dead 
glacier, some thirty miles long, which 
winds in and out of the mountains 
steadily from the sea, until it reaches the 
height of five thousand feet above its 
level. Then it takes a sharp dive down- 
ward, on the inner side, getting down 
in a series of jumps, or “benches” and 
level stretches, to the valley again. It is 
dangerous at all times from sudden 
storms, and particularly dangerous 
toward the close of the summer from 
crevasses, or crevices — great fissures in 
the ice, wide cracks hundreds of feet in 
depth, which are covered with snow 
twenty feet deep in winter, but which 
are bare, or, what is worse, only thinly 
veiled with snow, in the summer. 

The next morning we started with a 
small outfit, trusting to luck for food and 
rope, if we should need it. Jack carried 
a Colt’s “45” and a flask of whiskey, furnished 
by Allyce, and I carried a bag of bread and 
fish, and a change of sucks for us both. This, 
together with a small coil of cord, a light staff 
shod with iron, and a sheath-knife apiece, 
made up our gear. 

We reached the camp at the foot of the 
glacier without much difficulty, although 1 
bruised my knee badly from a fall on a 
slippery stone, which was the means of saving 
my life, but I didn’t know it then. We had 
no difficulty in getting supper and bedding for 
the night—hospitality is as much a matter of 
course in that country as the loan of a match 
is in this. Besides, we carried mail for our 
hosts, and when we left the next day, they 
considered themselves in our debt. 

We did nothing the next day except lie 
around and sleep and smoke and swap camp 
gossip, for we were to make a fresh start in 
the evening and walk all night, in order to go 
over the difficult part of the pass in daylight. 
Our trip was hardly mentioned in the camp 
talk. That would have struck a man from 
civilization more than anything else. No one 
seemed to consider that we were doing any- 
thing unusual, so common is the risking of life 
there. 

The men, as a rule, were not pessimistic 








sometimes to thirteen and fourteen thou- 
sand feet in height. 
rising overhead, and the ice catches an 
occasional gleam, and sends it back to you 
tenfold brighter than it came. A sheer 
drop of two thousand feet is in front of 
you, steeper than the roof of a New 
England house. And down you must go 


““STEEPER THAN THE ROOF OF A NEW ENGLAND HOUSE. 
AND DOWN YOU MUST GO BY MOONLIGHT."’ 


regarding our chances, although one man said | 
to us, “Thank you, pardner, but I don’t 
believe I have any mail to send,” which really 
meant, “I haven’t any time to waste writing 
letters that will be posted in the interior of the 
glacier.” Jack laughed. I suid nothing. 
Privately, I thought the man judicious, if disa- 
greeable. 

That evening we started, and reached the 
first of the four levels of the river side of the 
glacier by nearly three hours’ hard, steady 
climbing. We went slowly onward, and | 
attained the summit at about half past one in 
the morning, where we supped and smoked, : 
waiting for the moon to rise, but talked little. : 
It isn't a place for talking. In winter the} 
summit is a big working-place, and there are a 
thousand tents within a mile, and shouting and 
laughing take the place of a silence too big to 
be described; but in the summer, when there 
is not a soul within miles, when it is just light | 
enough to see how much of it you can’t see, | 
then it is a place in which to keep quiet, and 
think of the littleness of man. It is alsoa 





good place to think about how much you wish 
you were safe at the last camp, nine miles. 
back, or safe forward at the next one. 
Imagine standing on a lofty mountain of ice, | 
with towering peaks on every side, rising | 


| on. 


by moonlight, in order to have daylight for the 
crevasses. 

We looked and pondered for half an hour, 
when, the moon being fully up, Jack said, 
“You are the bigger ; go first.” I nodded, tied 
the cord about-my waist, waited until he had 
done likewise, and then started. He would 
plant himself firmly, and I would let myself 
down to the end of the rope, where, fixing 
myself, I would stand ready to catch him, 
should he slip. He had no rope to steady hin, 
hence the putting of the bigger man first. 

We arrived at the foot without any accidents 
other than skinned knees and hands, and con- 
gratulated ourselves on our luck. “It’s a 


good omen, Billy. If we make the Hell’s | 


Mouth as easily, we are all right.” 

“Yes,” said I, “if —” and again Jack 
laughed. 

‘We walked the next five miles quickly, and 


got down the next bench, or incline, a short | 


one, very easily ; but at the bottom we had an 
unpleasant surprise in the shape of a stream 
of cold water, which was flowing away 
the foot of the Fourth, as we called it, only 
to be swallowed up in a crevasse a mile farther 
Beyond getting very wet and uncomfort- 
able, however, we were not harmed. 

From the fourth bench to the site of the old 


The moon is just , 


“Five-Mile Camp” was very hard walking— 
snow, slush, ice, rock, pieces of scale, and I 
don’t know what rubbish. 

‘When we did reach it, however, we were 
so warm from the exercise that our clothes 
had partially dried; so we promptly changed 
our socks. No prospector minds wet clothes 
much, but wet feet are objectionable to the 
most hardened. 

It was now about five o’clock in the morning, 
and the sun had been up in the lowlands about 
four hours; but on the pass we were just 
beginning to see his edge over the mountains 
to the east. We took a short smoke, ate some 
ice, and pushed on. 

It is between the site of the Five-Mile Camp 
and the third bench, which is the end of the 
glacier, that most of the crevasses are, and 
where we had to go slowly and carefully. 
Only a few minutes from the start, right in 
the path or trail that had led to what had once 
been a tent camp of two thousand people, we 
came to a crack ten feet across. We had to 
walk nearly a mile out of our way to get 
around this, and then were but little better off, 
as we struck several small cracks in rapid 
succession—all large enough to compel us to 
walk around. 

We were getting hungry; tired we were 
already, and after two hours of this sort of 
work, when we came to one crevasse unusually 
small, I proposed that we jump it. Nothing 
loath, Jack made the leap, just clearing it. I 
followed suit, but slipped, and had he not 
caught me, should probably not be writing this 
now. 

I am nota particularly good jumper—that’s 
what Jack said. I said nothing, but I vowed 
inwardly that the next crevasse I jumped I 
would be able to step across—which may be 
an Irish bull, but is good, hard sense. 

We progressed in this way, climbing and 
crawling, making detours, jumping and scram- 
bling, until four of the five dangerous miles 
had been passed. I was beginning to congrat- 
ulate myself when I discovered that I had loa 
the coil of cord. Jack went back a few rods, 
but did not find it; and as we did not consider 
it of great importance, we walked on, I in 
front this time. 

I was just saying that I thought the dangers 
had been overrated, when 1 stepped rather 
heavily from a little knoll of ice upon some 
rather dubious-looking snow, and before I 
knew it, I was whizzing down between shining 
green walls of ice. I had fallen into a cre 
vase. 


I did not realize it at first. My thought as I 
went down was, ‘“‘That’s a very careless thing 
todo.” Then, as I stopped with a jerk, came 
the consciousness of my awful position, and 
I heartily wished I had never seen Alaska in 
the government service, or any other. How- 
ever, I gathered my wits, wondering why I 
was not killed, and discovered that I was 
wedged in between narrowing walls of ice so 
that I could move nothing but my head and 
my right arm. I could not see any ice walls 
below me, which puzzled me for a minute, 
until I saw that the walls tapered together to 
a certain point, and then spread. I was 
wedged just above the spread. 

I had forgotten all about Jack, until I heard 
a faint “Halloo-o0-00-00-00!”” which I took 
to be his anxious voice. I yelled back, and 
| heard a perfect scream of delight. Then, with 
a good deal of difficulty, owing to the confusing 
echoes of the place, he made me understand 
that he would search for a rope to try and get 
me out. I advised him to hurry, and told him 
how I was caught; but he says that he didn’t 
understand me at the time. 

Then came a long wait. I employed the 
first part of it in trying to decide how far down 
I was, and calculated that it was forty feet at 
least. I was very cold, particularly about my 
legs, where they were pressed against the ice, 
and my left arm was numb, whether from the 
cold or from an injury I could not tell. I 
reached round for my sheath-knife, and secur- 
ing it, managed to chip off a piece of ice to 
suck. My mouth felt very dry. 

After some days, it seemed to me, although 
Jack insists that it was but twenty minutes, 
he returned with a piece of cord, which he 
lowered to me, with the whiskey-buttle and a 
note. ‘Cord is all I can find. Can you hold 


from | out till I go to Valdes for men and rope?” 


To make him understand how I was situated 
) was hard because of the reverberations caused 
| by the narrow walls. When he did compre- 
hend, he wrote again; telling me that if I could 
live for six hours, he would go to Valdes, only 
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eight miles away, and get men and help, and 
have me out safely. 

“Keep up your grit,” the note ended, “and I | 
will have you out before twelve to-night.” 

I set my teeth, toki him to go, and resigned | 
myself to wait. It was awful work. I first 
speculated on my chances for getting out. The | 
cold had not affected me in any way other than 
tomake me very uncomfortable, and my mind 
was clear. I calculated that Jack could not get 
back under five hours, although I knew he and 
the men would make all possible speed. Jack | 
had been a noted runner in his college days, 
and I was pretty sure he would do some sprinting 
—if he got off the glacier; but he might fall into | 
a crevasse, 

Then | began to think of incidents in my past 
life, not as they say a drowning man does, but as 
one does sometimes when dreaming over a winter 
fire. I thought of a hoop I used to roll; of some 
candy | once found in the street, and of how I 
cried when my mother refused to let me eat it. 
I thought of my pet dog, Dan, of how glad he 
would be to see me, if I ever gut out and home; 
and then came the thought, “I may never get 
out.” Then | went off into thinkland again, ; 
and I thought of everything except what you 
would naturally expect a man in such a position 
to think. 

My mind was keen, rapid. [ noticed the | 
details of the point of rock imbedded in the ice. | 
1 speculated as to how it came there, as to how 
long it had been and would be there. 1 deter- 
mined to secure it when | got out, if I could. ' 
‘Then again I thought, ‘‘But I may not get out.” 

I noticed an icicle above me hanging from a! 
ledge of ice, and I thought how much it looked | 
like the nose of my okd Greek professor. I | 
remember I smiled at the resemblance, and then 
I groaned a little because 
iny knee hurt ine. I decided 
the light was growing 
dimmer, and wondered 
what time it could be. I 
could not get at my watch, 
which worried me for sume 
time. Finally I decided it 
must be ten o’clock at least, 
and that they would be 
back for me in a few 
minutes. 

Then I tried to calculate 
what time it was in my 
bome—far-off New York. 
Then I wondered what my 
friends were doing, and 
whether I would have pork 
or bacon for supper when 
I got out. I was now 
feeling very hungry. I ate 
ice, which was plenty, and ! 
thought of food, which was 
not. < 














I can’t remember feeling 
frightened — possibly that 
was because my legs were 
in such a viselike grip that 
they couldn’t feel shaky. 
It was all a part of our life 
of hazard, and as such I 
accepted it, but my facul- 
ties were blunted for the 
time, I suppose. Then I 
began to feel very sleepy, 
and 1 was actually going to 
try to go to sleep, when I fortunately reflected 
that if I did, I should probably freeze to death. 

1 could move nothing but my right arm; 
indeed, I was almost as closely held as if I had 
been packed in an fce-cream freezer, and I felt 
very much as if I was. | thought of that, and 
laughed, but stopped abruptly, the echoes sounded 
so ghastly. I thought to myself that they, the 
echoes, were not used to human laughter, and 
made a very bad job of it. Then, feeling sleepy 
again, I set to work to keep myself awake. 

I counted until 1 was tired. I repeated all the 
poetry I knew, and even tried to make some—I 
remember it was about some daisies, of all things 
insucha plae! I tried hard to keep from going 
to sleep, thinking that to sleep was to freeze, and 
to freeze was tu stay where 1 was. Finally, 
when [ was nearly overcome, I thought of my 
hurt knee, and pressing it savagely against the 
ice, I felta pain I believe would wake the dead. 
I was as effectually awakened as if a bucket of 
cold water had been poured on my neck. 

I suddenly remembered the whiskey, and took 
a Jong pull at the flask, which warmed me up 
somewhat ; but abuut that time my legs begun to 
ache abominably, very much as dvex a leg when 
it “goes to sleep.” The pain got sv bad I felt as 
if I must burst if I did not move, and I did try; 


but I was wedged in with all the force of a forty-' 
foot fall, and it would take a strong pull from | 


above to get me out. 

Suddenly I forgot the pain in a new thought | 
that cametome. I felt that I was slipping! 
I fixed my eyes on a little indentation in the ice 
and watched it, and I wax moving—very slowly! 


Suddenly 1 fell about six inches, and stopped , 


with a jerk, and there was no more pressure 
against my knee! My legs had gone down 


below the narrow place, the ice having melted | 


away from the heat of my body, and I was now 
supported from my hips and arms only. Then 
L began to feel frightened. 


‘The horror of thinking of the time when the! 


ie that now supported my body should melt and. 


: going to get out by and—by. 
‘and—get a bal— 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


let me fall was such that I think I became light- 
headed, for all of a sudden fear left me, and I 
began to think of ways to get out. I started to 
talk aloud, very much as a child does in the 


dark, to vonvince himself that he is not fright- | 


ened, or as a dranken man does to insist on his 
sobriety. I wanted to show myself that 1 was 
sane. 

“1 will get out—by and—by. By and—by. I 
will get a balloon and get out, get a balloon and 
get—get—where am I going to get? Oh, get out, 
of course. How stupid of me! Get out, 1 am 
Vil get a balloon 
What rot! I will get out 
when they come for me, and not before.” This 
last by a great effort of will. 

Then off again: “I will take my knife and cut 
steps and climb out—climb out—get oul anyway. 
Where is my—yes, here it is, will cut steps—get 
ou—” Something warm and red arrested my 
attention. I had cut myself while fooling with 
my knife. I put the wound to my mouth and 
sucked the blood, partially to stop the flow and 
partially because it tasted good. I was very 
hungry. 

Then off into fancy-land again, with occasional 


| interludes of sanity, during which time I pinched 


myself to make sure | was not going to sleep. 
y now, and throbbed so 
I don't believe I could have slept had I wished. 
“Jack's a good man, he'll get me out—get me 
out—out ina while, ina while—Jack will come— 
will come—will come—Jack will come—why 
don’t Jack come? He will come with a rope— 
{and men. With a rope, men, men, rope, men, 
rope, men, rope—that’s like the cars. Cars beat 
out a thought. I wonder if there will be a rail- 
road here over my grave—my grave? Nonsense, 








this is no grave—no grave, men, rope—grave—no | 
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|—grave —” And then I think I must have 
gone quite insane, for I remember no more until 
I heard a great noise, a rushing noise, and 
looking up, I saw a dark object coming swiftly 
toward me. 

I suppose it came down the few feet between 
me and the surface in about three seconds, yet 
during that time I had thought over all that had 
happened, and lived over the horror of those few 
minutes when J was slipping. I even speculated 
as to what it was, and wondered, but in a dull, 
apathetic sort of way, if it would hurt me. 
Finally, after some hours, it seemed to me, it 
struck, and I found out it was a rope. 

Curiously enough, I did not associate that 
with Jack. I wondered where it came from, 
and wondered why Jack had not looked more 
carefully for it when he was there. 

Then I heard a shout: “‘Billee—lee—lee—lee!”” 
the echo had it. ‘‘Billee, are you alive—live— 
\ live—live?”” 

! I could not answer. I realized then that it 
was the long-expected help, and I was too choked 
| with relief to say a word. 

Then, after an interminable wait, another 
black object came down, slower this time— 
nearer—big—like a monkey. ‘‘What can it be? 
| Why don’t they hurry? Why, that’s a man— 
man coming down the rope! Hurrah!” 

And it was—it was Jack! 
| Tope around me, and they hauled us both up to 
the top, and then I didn’t know anything more, | 
except for just long enough to hear the men say, 
“Thank God!” and to hear a murmur from 
Jack, “I’ve a big supper waiting for you, and 
it’s just half past nine.” 





| Well, that’s about all. 


to mect us, and that we were taken care of as if 
we were kings. i heard that Jack ate supper 
enough for us both, for 1 didn't eat much for 
some time, as I had a bad attack of fever and 
light -headedness whieh lasted some weeks. 
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During that time I am told I constantly imagined ' there is no one to say him nay. We stayed 5. 
myself slipping down an ice-shaft, and talked of Valdes all winter, expecting to get back in tik 
nothing else. Even now | dream it sometimes, early part of the new year, but got our unin 
and suppose I shall always. ; for home before that, and came down in Janay 
However, I finally recovered, but not until ' on the Alki. 
after the first snows had fallen, &nd we had: I have fully recovered, and barring a lamene: 
resigned ourselves to staying in Valdes for the | that always appears in that knee in cold weaths, 
winter without knowing anything of Mike, | T am much the same as | ever was. But although 
when who should walk into our cabin in V: aldes | we are all back in God's country once more, an 
one day but Mike and Allyce. Mike had taken hardships and camp life are bat a memory, | 
| a sudden turn for the better, and Allyce always don’t think either Jack or I will ever forge uur 


insists it was due to his care and pursing, and terrible experience on the Valdes. 
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F you had hunted the whole “Boy’s Town” 
| | over, I do not believe you would have found ' 
a trustier boy in it, fifty-five years ago, than | 
Luke Willing. In fact, | do not believe you 
could find a trustier boy there now, although the 
“Boy’s Town” has long since grown up, like all 
the boys who used to live in it, and has now 
about ten timés as many people as it had then. 
Luke was one of those fellows that every | 
Mother would feel her boy was safe with. She 
would be sure that no crowd he was in was 
going to do any harm or come to any, for he 
would have an anxious eye out for everybody, 
and he would stand between the crowd and the 
mischief that a crowd of boys nearly always 





-And he tied the’ 


They carried me down | 
to the town, and | am told there was a big crowd ' 


wants to do, Ilis own mother felt easy about 
the younger children when they were with 
Luke; and in a place 
where there were more 
chances for a boy to get 
sucked under mill-wheels, 
and break through ice, 
and fall from bridges, or ; 
have his fingers taken off | 
by machinery than any 
place I ever heard of, she 
no more expected any- 
thing to happen to them, 
if he had them in charge, 
than if she had them in 
charge herself. 

As there were a good 
many other children in 
the family, and Mrs. 
Willing did her own 
work, like nearly every 
mother in the Boy’s 
Town, Luke almost 
always had some of them 
incharge. When he went 
hunting, or fishing, or 
walnutting, or berrying, 
or in swimming, he 
usually had one or two 
younger brothers with 
him; if he had only one, 
he thought he was having 
the greatest kind of a 

Ie did not mind carry- 
ing his brother on his 
back when he got tired, 
although it was not 
exactly the way to steal on game, and the gun 
was a heavy enough load, anyway; but if he 
had not got many walnuts, or any at all,—as 
sometimes happened, —it was nota great hardship 
to haul his brother home in the wagon. ‘To be 
sure, when he wanted to swim out with the 
other big boys, it was pretty trying to have to 
keep an eye on his brother, and see that he did 
not fall into the water from the bank where he 
left him. 

He was a good deal more anxious about other 
boys than he was about himself, and once he 
came near getting drowned through his careless- 


had been frozen over; then most of the water 
was let out from under the ice, and afterward 
‘partly let in again. This lifted the ice-sheet, 
but not back to its old level, and the ice that 
clung to the shores shelved steeply down to the 
new level. Luke stepped on this shore ice to 
get a shinny-ball, and slipped down into the 
water to the edge of the ice-sheet, which he 
would be sure to go under. He hallooed with all 
| his might, and by good luck some people came 
and reached him a stick, by which he pulled 
himself out. 

The terror of it haunted him for long after, 
but nct so much for himself. Whenever he was 
away from home in the winter he would see one 
of his younger brothers slipping down the shore 
ice and going under the ice-sheet, and he would 
' break into a cold sweat at the idea. This shows 
| just the worrying kind of boy Luke was; and 
it shows how used he was to having care put 
upon him, and how he would even borrow 
trouble when he had none. 

It generally happens with any one who makes 
himself useful that other people make him useful, 
too, and all the neighbors put as much trust in 
Luke as his mother, and got him to do a good 
many things that they would not have got other 
boys todo, They could not look into his face, a 





ness. It was in winter, and the canal basin | 





little more care-worn than it ought to be at his 


ae, without putting perfect faith in him, and | who was going to take her earriags bre =! 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART ONE. 


trying to get something out of him. That was 
how he came to do so many errands for muthess 
who had plenty of boys of their own; and be 
seetned to be called on in any sort of trouble a 


danger, when the fathers were up-town; and 


was always chasing pigs or cows out of uthe 
people’s gardens, and breaking up their hens 
from setting, or going up trees with hives to 
catch their bees when they swarmed. 

I suppose this was how he came to be trustai 
with that pocketful of money, and why he hada 
young brother along to double his anxiety and 
responsibility at the time. 

The money was given him in the “city,” as 
the Boy’s Town boys always called the lare 
place about twenty miles away, where Luke 
went once with his mother when he was eleven 
years old. She was going to take passage there 
on a steamboat and go up the Ohio River to visit 


|his grandmother with his sisters, while Luke 


was to go back the same day to the Boy’s Town 
with one of his young brothers. 

‘They all drove down to the “‘city”’ together in 
the carriage which one of his uncles had gt 
from the livery stable, with a driver who was to 
take Luke and his brother home. This uncle 
had been visiting I.uke’s father and mother, and 
it was his buat that she was going on. It lay 
among a hundred other boats, which had their 
prows tight together along the landing fur half a 
mile up and down the sloping shore. It wa: 
one of the largest boats of all, and it ran every 
week from Cincinnati to Pittsburg, and did no 
take any longer for the trip than an ocean 
steamer takes now for the voyage from New 
York to Liverpool. 

The children all bad dinner on board; sucha 
dinner as there never was in any house—roast 
beef and roast chicken; beefsteak and ham @ 
chafing-dishes with lamps burning under them 
to keep them hot; pound-cake with frosting on, 
and pies and pickles, corn bread and hot biscuit: 
jelly that kept shaking in molds; ice-cream and 
Spanish pudding; coffee and tea, and I do ni 
know what all. 

When the children had eaten all they could 
hold, and made their uncle laugh till he almost 
cried, to see them trying to eat everything, their 
mother went ashore with them, and walked up 
the landing toward the hotel where the carriage 
was left, so as to be with Luke and his litde 
brother as long as she could before they starte! 
home. She was about one of the best mothers 
in the Boy’s Town, and Luke hated to have her 
go away, even on a visit. 

She kept giving him charges about all the 
things at home, and how he must take good care 
of his little brothers, and see that the ganlen 
gate was fastened, so that the cows could not g&t 
in, and feed the chickens regularly, and pat the 
cat out every night, and not let the dog sleep 
under his bed; and they were ao busy talking 
and feeling sorry that they got to the hoe 
before they knew it. 

‘There, whom should they see but one of th 
Boy’s Town merchants, who was in the city o: 
business, and who seemed as gtad to meet than 
as if they were his own relations. They wet 
glad, too, for it made them feel as if they had gt 
back to the Boy's ‘Town when he came up and 
spoke to Mrs. Willing. They had started fro: 
home after a very early breakfast, and she sil 
it seemed as if they had been gone a yer 
already. The merchant told her that he be 
been looking everywhere for somebody he knev 
who was going to the Boy’s Town ; and then be 
told Mrs. Willing that he had two thous! 
dollars which he wanted to send hoine to bis 


| partner, and he asked her if she could take it for 


him when she went back. 

“Well, indeed, indeed, I’m thanki 
going, Mr. Bushell!” Mrs. Willing s 
I wouldn’t have supposed I could 
homesick. I’m going up the river o 
mother; but if 1 was going straig) 
wouldn't take your two thousand dol 
half of it. I should be afraid of b 
getting robbed and murdered. I d 
what wouldn't happen. I should b 
oblige you, but indeed, indeed I could 

The merchant said he was sorry, 
was not going home he supposed he \ 
to find some one who was. It was - 
days of sending money by express, ert 
ing it, and the merchant told her be we 4! 
to trust the money in the mail. Be sr 
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she told him the name of the driver from the 
livery stable in the Boy’s Town, who had come 
to the city with them. 

Mr. Bushell seemed dreadfully disappointed, 
but when she went on to say how anxious she 
‘was that the driver should get Luke and ‘his 
brother home before dark, he brightened up all 
of a sudden, and he asked, “Is uke going 
back ?” and he looked down into Luke's face 
and smiled, as most people did when they looked 
into Luke’s face, and he asked, ‘‘What’s the 
reason Luke couldn’t take it?” 

Mrs. Willing put her arm across Luke’s breast 
and pulled him away, and said, “Indeed, indeed, 
the child just shouldn’t, and that was all about 
it!’’ But Mr. Bushell took the boy by the arm 
and laughed. ‘Let’s feel how deep your pants’ 
pocket is,” he said; and he put his hand into 
the pocket of Luke’s nankeen trousers and felt; 
and then, before Mrs. Willing could stop him, he 
drew a roll of bank-notes out of his own pocket 
and _ pushed it into Luke’s. ‘There, it’s just a 
fit! Do you think you'd lose it?” 

“No, he wouldn’t lose it,”” said his mother, 
“and that’s just it! He’d worry about it every 
Minute, and I should worry about him!” 


She tried to make the merchant take the! 
money back, but he kept joking; and then he! 


turned serious, and told her that the money had 
to be put in the bank to pay a note, and he did 
not know any way to get it to his partner if she 
would not let Luke take it; that he was at his 
wit’s end. He said he wonld as lief trust it 
with Luke as with any man he knew; that 
nobody would think he had any money with 
him; and he fairly begged her to let Luke take 
it for him. 

He talked to her so much that she began to 
give way a little. She felt proud of his being 
willing to trust Luke, and at last she consented. 
Mr. Bushell explained that he wished his partner 
to have the money that evening, and she had to 
agree to let Luke carry it.to him as soon as he 
got home. 

The Boy's Town was built on two sides of a 
Tiver. Mr. Bushell’s store was across the river 
from where the Willings lived, and she said she 
did not want the child to have to go through the 
bridge after dark. Perhaps it was her anxiety 
about this that began the whole trouble; for 
when the driver came with the carriage, she 
could not help asking him if he was sure to get 
home before sundown. That made him drive 
faster than he might have done, perhaps; at any 
rate, he set off at a quick trot after Mr. Bushell 
had helped put the two boys in. Mrs. Willing 
gathered her little girls together and went back 
to the boat with her heart in her mouth, as she 

afterward said. 

The driver got out of the city without trouble, 
but when he came to the smooth turnpike road, 
it seemed to Luke that the horses kept going 
faster and faster, till they were fairly flying over 
the ground. The driver pulled and pulled at 
the reins, and people began to hallo, “Look out 
where you’re going!” when they met them or 
passed them, and all at once I.uke began to 
think the horses were running away. He had 
not much chance to think about it, though, he 
was so busy keeping his little brother from 
bouncing off the seat and out of the carriage, 
and in feeling if Mr. Bushell’s money was safe ; 
and he was not certain that they were running 
away till he saw people stopping and staring, 
and then starting after the carriage. 

‘The horses tore along for two or three miles; 
they thundered through the covered bridge on 
Mill’s Creek, and passed the Four-Mile House. 
By the time they reached the little village beyond 
it they had the turnpike to themselves; every 
team coming and guing drove into the gutter. 

At the village a large, fat butcher, who was 
sitting tilted back in a chair at the door of his 
shop, saw the carriage coming in a whirlwind of 
dust, and he knew what the matter was. There 
was a horse standing at the hitching rail, and 
the batcher just had time to untie him and jump 
into the saddle when the runaways flew by. He 
took after them as fast as his horse could go, 
and overhauled them at the end of the next 
bridge and brought them to a stand. 

It had really been nothing but a race against 
time. No one was hurt; the horses were pretty 
badly blown, that was all; but the carriage was 
so much shaken up that it had to be left ata 
‘wagon-shop, where it could not be mended till 
morning. The two boys were taken back to 
Four-Mile House, where they would have to 
pass the night. 

Luke worried about his father, who would be 
expecting them home that evening; but he was 
giad his mother did not know what had happened. 
He was thankful enough when he felt his 
brother all over and found him safe and sound, 
and then put his hand to his pocket and found 
that Mr. Bushell’s money was still there. He 
did not eat very much supper, and he went to 
bed early, after he had put his brother in and 
seen him fall asleep almost before he got through 
his prayers. 

Luke was very tired, and pretty sore from the 
jouncing in the carriage; but he was too worried 
to be sleepy. He began to think, what if some 
one should get Mr. Bushell’s money away from 
him in the night, while he was aslecp? And 
then he was glad that he did not feel like 
sleeping. He got up and put on his clothes and 
sat down by the window, listening to his 
brother's breathing and looking out into the 
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dark at the heat-lightning in the west. The 
day had been very hot and the night was close, 
without a breath of wind. By and by all the 
noises about the house died away, and he knew 
everybody had gone to bed. The lantern under 


T was a dreadful thing that had happened. 
The children moved about the house with 
awed faces, even Baby May seeming to feel 

that this was not the time to laugh and coo. 
The father had gone to his office with a grave 
| face, that did not even brighten as he kissed 
the little ones good-by—something that they had 
never known before, and that let them know 
how very bad it was. 

Up in her dainty bedroom Ruth lay white and 
still, her eyes opening from time to time, seeking 
her mother’s face, which was always close to 
hers, the firm, white hand holding the smaller 
one in hers tenderly. The doctor had said little. 
He had gone about his work quickly and care- 
fully, his face betraying no sign to the woman 
who watched it so anxiously. But out in the 
hall at length, he told her the truth. There was 
no hope—Ruth would never walk again. 

The mother clasped her hands in silence. 
Little Ruth, her little daughter, who had always 
been so gay and cheerful, to be doomed to a life 
of suffering and hopelessness: It was too hard! 
How could the child be told? And she would 
ask, and ask for the truth, too. 

“It was a dangerous fall,” the doctor said. 
“It was a wonder that she was not killed—a 


an ordinary lifetime, perhaps, but not an active 
one. There is no hope for that.” 

“Mother!” The voice came from the sick-room, 
and Mrs. Morris tarned a pleading face to the 
physician. 

“Keep it from her if you can,” he said, in 
answer to the look. “But you know better than 
I which course to take. Some- 
times it is wisest to tell at once.” 

* “Mother, dear !’" the voice called 
again, and Mrs. Morris opened the 
door, her heart sinking as she met 
the questioning look in Ruth’s 
eyes. “I want to know, mother, 
dear,” she said. “You must tell 
me just what the doctor told you.” 

“My brave little daughter, aren't 
you content to leave it with me 
just for a little while? Isn’t it 
better 80?” 

Ruth shook her head. “I want 
to know!” she cried, piteously. 
“I want to know just what he 
said.” 

“Never walk again !” She echoed 
the words after her mother, whose 
heart was torn with pity as she 
watched the struggle on the pale 
little face, 

“Thank you, mother; it’s so 
good to feel that I can trust you,” 
her voice came, at length; but it 
was years older, and as she turned 
her face to the wall her eyes had 
a look in them that haunted her 
mother for days. ‘Will you tell 
the children? Will they under- 
stand what it means? No, I 
don’t want anything, thank you, nothing at all.” 

The calm despair in her tones went to her 
mother’s heart, but she saw that words were 
useless and left the room, which was the wisest 
thing she could have done, for the child could not 
hold out much longer, and she sobbed now until 
a certain relief came to her. “Never to walk 
again!” She had heard of people like that—had 
read of them, and the recollection of it all made 
her shudder. She was like that now—would 
always be like that! 

Days passed, and she still remained in a half- 
dazed state. Nothing interested her, nothing 
moved her at all, not even when she was lifted 
from the bed and put on the conch that had been 
made ready for her. The children, after their 
first awe of her had left them, came to her room 
and talked merrily of their school, companions 
and amusements, but these hours were always 
followed by such long periods of weeping on the 
part of the sufferer that they had to be stopped, 
and a gravelike quietness reigned in her room, 
even when the younger people were there. 

One afternoon Bess, the pretty, oldest daughter 
of the house, came running to Kuth’s door. 
“Would you mind mending this glove for me, 
Ruth?” she asked. “I wouldn’t ask you, but 
I’m in a hurry, and every one is so busy.” Her 
voice showed that she had qualms about asking 








the tavern porch threw a dim light out into the 
road; some dogs barked away off. There was 
no other sound, and the stillness was rather 
awful. He kept his hand on the pocket that 


had the money in it. 





the favor, and Ruth hastened to show her will- 
ingness. 

“Is the needle here? Oh yes. Run along, 
Bess, and it will be ready when you are.” 

But it had been finished for some time when 
her sister claimed it. ‘There was a dreamy look 
in Rath’s eyes when Bess thanked her and kissed 
her good-by that made the older girl, even in her 
excitement, feel a thrill of pity for the helpless 
little sufferer she had just left. 

But Ruth was not thinking of this. ‘The envy 
she usually felt when the others went out for 
their pleasant times had passed away, and she 
was having a struggle with herself. 

She had not been brave! ‘They had called her 
that, but she had been cross and fretful all the 
time since that dreadful morming so long ago. 
She had made people uncomfortable by looking 
unhappy when they were cheerful, and they had 
never reproached her for it, but forgiven it all 
because she was suffering and unbappy. But 
was it fair that she should make others unhappy 
because she was? Of course they always would 
feel that way, and the best thing for her to do 
was to be cheerful herself. Bess had asked her 
to mend her glove just now; that was surely 
what she was good for. ‘There were many 


miracle almost. As it is, she will live for years, | things that she could do as she lay there, for she 


never was in a hurry now. <A tear came with 
this thought, but was hurriedly brushed away, 


as another idea came to her that made her smile. | 


That was just what the dear old grandmother 
next door did for the large family there. She 
was too feeble to move about much, but she was 








always in her rvom ready to help if help were | 





“‘WOULD YOU MIND MENDING THIS GLOVE FOR ME, RUTH?” 


needed, and always had a cheerful word for any 
one in trouble or pain. A grandmother was 
what the Morris family had always lacked, and 
Ruth had often envied the friends next door 
because they had one, and had sometimes pre- 
tended to herself that the dear grandmother for 
whom she was named was really living, and 
could console her for her troubles. 

Why, now, couldn’t she be a little grandmother 
to her brother and sisters? There were often 
times when some one was needed to speak the 
pleasant word, to do the little deed which was 
80 small that no one had time to notice it. Then 
every one would like to come to her room, instead 
of shunning it, as now. She clapped her hands 
joyfully. 

“Pll do it!” she said. 
and surprise them all.” 

She did. It was Charley who first discovered 
it, when he came home from school, and stuck 
his head through the doorway for an instant, to 
see if she wanted anything he could do for her. 

“Yes,” she said, nodding gleefully, “you can. 
Come here.” 

‘The surprise on his face when she asked him 
to kiss her showed her more plairly than words 
could have done how careless she had been 
about such little things before. Even Baby May 


“T’ll begin right to-day 
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fashion ; so delightful that she cried when taken 
away. When Ruth fell asleep that night her 
head was full of plans for the future. 

It worked beautifully; so beautifully that it 
surprised even herself. She kept her brain hard 
at work, devising new schemes to make people 
enjoy themselves when in her room. 

Her room was the chief part of her plan. Her 
mother’s favorite chair was brought in there; 
her father’s favorite sofa, so that after his day’s 
work he could lie down for a brief rest in this 
quiet haven, where every one was always 
pleasant—for Ruth would have it so. No cross 
words were ever spoken there, and the curb they 
learned to put on their tongues when in her 
presence became a great help to the children, 
whose voices were softened even when at play 
around her. Gay sister Bess, who was some- 
thing of a butterfly, always brought in the best 
part of her day to Ruth, who listened with never- 
failing interest to all that interested her sister; 
and many a bit of advice was so unconsciously 
given in her quaint way that it was almost 
unconsciously received. Bess never knew until 
later years just how much she owed to that still 
little figure with the deep, thoughtful eyes and 
the soft, gentle ways, who was always so grieved 
at the thought of any one being made to suffer 
by a careless word or action. 

Her work-basket, with needles, thread and 
colored silks, stood close by her couch, and was * 
called upon many times a day for a stitch to be 
taken, or a button to be put in place, just at the 
last moment when every one was busy; and 
Ruth would smile, enjoying the excitement of 
finishing in time, which after a while grew to be 
almost as much fun as hurrying to be dressed in 
time to go out had been in the olden days. 

Then there was her embroidery, the work she 
loved the best of all and which she did so well, 
making the home beautiful by the dainty centre- 
Pieces, bureau scarfs and other pretty things 
that always kept the thought of her before them. 
And at Christmas-time it became a regular joke 
about the mysterious basket beside her, into 
which her work was always thrust when the 
door was opened, until she was satisfied it was 
not the member of the family for whom the gift 
was intended; for it was one of her strictest 
rules that her door should never be locked, but 
that any one and every one could come into her 
room whenever they wished to do so. 

And she was happy! Not wildly so, as Bess 
and the children sometimes were, but always 
smiling, contented and cheerful — never once 
letting any one see, by word or look, that she 
grieved over the unfortunate accident that had 
changed her life. ‘Little peacemaker’ they 








was gladly welcomed and amused in a delightful 


called her at first; then their “sunshine,” or 
“joy.” It was not for some time 
that they learned just what she 
was doing, but when they did, they 
began to call her, playfully, ‘Little 
Grandmother,” or “Grandmother 
Ruth.” Even the friends of the 
family took up the name. 

Children and grown people felt 
the gentle sway and came under it 
willingly, although she did not know 
this for several years. It came to 
her when she was older, when one 
day an impulsive girl dropped down 
beside the cripple, and told her what 
an influence she had had upon her 
life. 

“You will never know,” she went 
on, “just how selfish, mean and 
eruel I would have been if it had 
not been for your gentle manner 
when I first met you. It is to you 
I owe all that I am now, all that 
T hope to be!” 

Ruth brushed away a few tears 
when she was left to her own 
thoughts, but they were happy ones 
this time. It was so good to feel 
that she had been useful in spite of 
her helplessness. It almost made 
up to her for all that she had 
most loved and lost. Almost? She 
repeated the word lingeringly,—almost,—was it 
as much as that? There was a joyful cry in the 
hall below. Charley, just returned from his year 
at college, was being greeted at the door raptur- 
ously, but above the glad cries she heard his 
voice ring out with a note that went straight to 
the lonely heart. 

“Wait! he cried. ‘‘1’ll see you all in a minute, 
but first I must see Little Grandmother!” 

Almost? There was a happy look in Ruth’s 
eyes as they turned to the door to greet him. 
Almost? Her arms were held out tohim. Ah, 
she knew now! 





“Tante” Kruger. 


With gold, diamonds and ostrich plumes for 
the distinct products of their native lands, one 
would think the dames and damsels of South 
Africa would be richly attired, indeed. But 
certainly the “first lady” of the Transvaal is not, 
and does not pretend to be, an elegant person. 
“'Tante’ Kruger, the wife of “Oom Paul,” is a 
woman of solid virtues, but not of many graces, 
and the art of dress is not hers. Ladies who 
have seen her on yaried occasions say that she 
appears best when most simply clad, and that 
whenever she tries to make herself fine, she 
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becomes “dowdy.” That ts not, perhaps, a dis- 
credit, and it is a misfortune she shares with 
queens and princesses of more than one brilliant 
court, where appearances are reckoned of greater 
importance than they are in the sober republic 
over which ber husband presides. And then 
“Tunte” does not care in the least about fashions 
—new fashions, that is; it is her desire to cling 
fondly to those of her own country, rather than 
import hastily the latest modes from Paris or 
London. An amusing anecdote is told of her 
rebuke to her husband when he ventured to 
adopt a garment favored by the Outlanders, 
which struck him as pleasing and convenient. 

On the night of his return after his visit to 
England, he appeared before “Tante” in pajamas 
—and her gaze changed rapidly from astonish- 
ment to severity. 

“What are those ?”” she inquired, sharply. 

“Sleeping-clothes from England,’’ replied the 
president. 

“Then take them off and go to bed in your | 
teldschoen,” was the prompt reply, in such a! 
tone that he meekly com- 
plied, discarding forever 
the obnoxious innovation, 
and returning to the 
veldschuen, a kind of 
sleeping shoes or boots 
worn by the more ol- 
fashioned Boers—a sur- 
vival of the old trekking 
days. 

“Where thou art Caius, 

I am Caja,” said the 
Roman woman, in the 
marriage ceremony. 
“Where thou art uncle, \ 
I am annt,” “ Tante” 
Kruger might say, 
for “‘Tante" she 
Is to everybody in 
the Transvaal, as 
surely as her hus- 
band is ‘““Oom,” 
and as surely, too, 
as Oom Paul rules 
the nation, does 
“Tante” rule the 
household. She is Cy 
a typical Boer eN\re dy 
housewife, slow, serene, _/ 
shrewd, resolute, capa- 

ble, and of simple 
habits. Early hours 

are kept in the presi- 
dency. At five o’clock 
every 
house is astir, ‘“lante” 
is about her day's work, 
and her husband, often in his shirt-sleeves, is 
sitting out on the veranda in his favorite deep 
chair, meditatively pulling away at his long black 
pipe. The dinner-hour is one, and the custumary 
bedtime eight. 

“Tante” hates the Outlanders; she cannot 
understand why they do not “stay at home and 
mind their own business.” “We don’t want 
them,” her friends have often heard her say. 
“Tell them to trek!” 

She is courageous, and has always anticipated ; 
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‘POR HER FURTHER DISCIPLINE.” 
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decisiveness. ‘Well, then if they fire behind the | skein of strongest blue homespun yarn under 
kopjes,” she announced, sagaciously, ‘the only | Sereny Maria’s armpits, and ignominioasly bois, 


be useless to seek cover. She was quite dis- 
turbed for a moment, but presently brightened, 
and settled the matter with her usual cheerful 








WHEN: SERENY-MARIA 


thing for us to do will be to sit in front!” 





WENT:TO-SCHOOL. 








HE was never called Serena Maria except 
in a letter, but was Sereny Maria in all the 
vernacular of her daily life. Even ber 

school-teacher, Miss Mehitable Dyer, called her 
Sereny; bad she said Serena, she 
might have been accused of putting 
on airs. 

“‘Sereny Maria Baxter may come 
forward,” said she, with her usual 
sharpness, — which was assumed, 
although none of the scholars knew 
it,—on the first day of Sereny 
Maria's appearance at school. 

Sereny Maria was only three 
years old, and sat on the very front. 
bench of all, which had no desk 
before it. ‘She wore a blue calico 
frock, cut Ipw in the neck, and her 
pantalets were of the same mate- 

rial. Ter small feet, in coarse 

shoes, dangled clear of the floor ; 
she held tightly clasped in both 
hands her spelling-book. 

She sat staring straight at the 

teacher, with a round-eyed look 
of wonder and awe, and did not stir 
when she was called forward. 
Sereny Maria, never having been 
addressed in public before, did not 
at once grasp her own identity in 
such a situation. 

“Sereny Maria Baxter may come 
forward,” repeated the teacher. 

When Sereny Maria continued 
to stare, with no comprehension in 
her blue eyes, the little girls at her 
right and left nudged her zealously 
with small, sharp elbows. They 
dared not whisper with the teacher’s 
eyes upon them, even in such a 
good cause, but finally the girl who 
sat behind her slyly grasped the neckband of 
Sereny’s dress, and gently impelled her to her 
feet, then gave a significant push. 

When the teacher spoke again, Sereny Maria 
moved slowly forward, her heavily shod Hittle 
toes clapping the floor at every step, and her 
starched pantalets rattling. 

‘Then she stood before the teacher, looking at 
her with that same round-eyed innocence and 
wonder, and was closely questioned concern- 
ing her small progress in the ways of wisdom. 





SHE HELD PAST TO A STOUT STICK. 


a favorable result of the present conflict, although ! 
a remark of hers, quoted in an interesting article ' 
in one of the English papers, shows that she has | 
not a very clear idea of the perils of modern 
military operations. : 
Some one explained to ner the wonderful ' 
carrying power of the modern rifle — how it! 
could send bullets which would ‘fall right behind 
the kopjes and explode there,’’ so that it would | 


“Do you know your letters, Sereny Maria?” 





voice unexpectedly shrill with shyness, 
“What town do you live in?” 
“Braintree.” 
“What county?" 
“Norfolk.” 
“What state?” 


Sereny Maria could not pronounce the letter s, | 


By Mary E. Wilkins. 





therefore she said, ““Mattatutett,”” which caused 
the school to laugh and the teacher to call out, 
“Hush!” very sharply. Sereny Maria did not 
dream that they were laughing at her, and she 
turned around and looked at the school with a 
sort of forbidding innocence which gave rise to 
another stifled titter. 

“Who was the first man?” the teacher asked 
next, and Sereny Maria replied, “Adam,” with 
great promptness. She was likewise thoroughly 
grounded in the names of the first woman, and 
who killed his brother, and built an ark, and 
was the oldest man, and so on. 

“You may go to your seat,” said the teacher, 
and Sereny Maria returned to her seat in triumph. 
She had answered every question correctly, 
which was a great feat for so small a girl. She 
was called very bright for her age, and had fully 
lived up to her reputation. 

“She is smarter than some twice her age,’’ 
Miss Mehitable Dyer told Mrs. Baxter that 





night, in a confidential whisper, lest Sereny ; 


Maria hear and be unduly puffed up with pride. 
Sereny Maria had gone home that night clinging 
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her thereby, until her tiptoes barely brushed the 
floor, and fasten her to a stout peg near the desk, 
and leave her suspended there for the space of 
half an hour. 

The girls as well as the teacher brought thar 
knitting- and needle-work to school, and it was 
considered quite industrious and meritorious t 
sit in the house during recess, and sew and knit 
instead of playing out-of-doors. Many aquil fo 
use in future village homes was pieced in schoo 
between study hours. 


Triumphs in Needlework. 


Sereny Maria, being more nervously acive, 
did not confine herself as closely as many; stil] 
she was such a rapid worker that she acom 
plished a great deal. She achieved veritabe 
triumphs in samplers and knitted lace and bead 
bags, and one masterpiece in the shape of a 
picture done with crewels in cross-stitch. Sereny 
Maria, looking at the house, painfully wrought 
in even stitches of a whitey drab, with the pink 
worsted rose-bush in the front yard, with the 
worsted willow-tree overarching the rovf, and 
the worsted woman going in at the front door, 
felt all the triumphant emotion and reminiscent 
pain of a creative artist. 

Sereny Maria’» triumphs in needle-work were 
rather dearer to her humble feminine son! than 
those in her studies, although she was considered 
a wonderful scholar. She was always in great 
demand at a spelling-match, and was renowned 
for standing up last. Always when the com 
mittee came in she was called upon to reads 
composition, or speak a piece, or explain a sam. 

When Sereny Maria first went to school, she 


fast to Miss Dyer’s hand; the teacher was guing | studied the spelling-bouk ; then she was advanced 


to board at her house that week, 
and there would be sweet cake for 
supper every night. ' oe 
“She had been a good girl, too,’”’ 
the teacher told her mother, and 
this in Sereny Maria’s hearing. 
The teacher might well have said 
that, for the little girl had not 
spoken nor moved nor scarcely 
breathed, unless bidden, all day. 
When she had started for schvol 
that morning her mother had said 
to her: “Now, Sereny Maria, one 
thing you must remember,—I said 
the same thing to your brother 
Thomas when he begun to gu to 
school and I kept my word,—if 
ever you are whipped at school, if 
the teacher punishes you because 
you are a naughty girl, you will be 
whipped when you come home.” 
Poor Sereny Maria had always 
the dread of that double punish- 
ment before her eyes, but whipped 
she never was, and she went to 
school until she was sixteen. 
However, she suffered many of 
the minor chastisements, for she 
was a nervous and restless child, 
and the enforced quiet of that first 








yes, ma‘am,.” replied Sereny Maria, in a: 


day could not be maintained for- 
ever. Often Sereny Maria stood 
in the floor with her toes on a crack 
for all the school to see, and some- 
times, for her further discipline, 
she balanced a geography or a 
dictionary on her head. In the 
course of time she stood in all the corners of the 
room with her face to the wall, and, direst disgrace 
of all, she sat on the boys’ side. 


Punished With a Skein of Yarn. 


Miss Mehitable Dyer had one curious method 
of punishment of her own, which was, however, 
for obvious reasons, adopted only in the cases of 
the youngest pupils. She was a very industrious 
woman, and generally brought her knitting-work 
to school, in order to improve every spare minute. 
She could knit and teach at the same time, 
and the scholars often ciphered and spelled to 
an accompaniment of clicking needles. Miss 
Mehitable sometimes allowed two scholars to 
hold and wind a skein of yarn for her knitting. 
The skein was always large, and it was quite an 
arduous task; it seemed strange that it should 
have been regarded as such a privilege, but it 
was. 3 

‘The first occasion on which Sereny Maria was 
permitted to hold the skein, crooking out her 
little thumbs anxiously every time the yarn 
came round, while Sarah Jane White wound, 
was a memorable one. Alas! the very next 
skein which Miss Mehitable brought into the 
schoolhouse was made the instrument of her 
punishment for fidgeting to such an extent that 
she knocked off an inkstand from the desk 
behind her, and caused the ink to be spilled all 
over Angeline French's new calico. 

Angeline, with her arm to her weeping eyes 
and the ink trickling down her beautiful pink 


gown, her indignant big sister following to repair ; 


the damages if possible, retired from the room ; 


then Miss Mehitable turned to Sereny Maria.| Sereny Maria's brother Thomas was quit 
“Sereny Maria Baxter may come forward,” said | celebrated for the manner in which 








‘‘ BRAVE LITTLE NATHAN GOODNOW.” 


to a quaint little volume called, ‘The Child’s 
Assistant,” published by a benevolent gentleman 
of the village, who was much interested in the 
education of the young. 

The opening lesson was entitled, “The Chara 
ter of a Good Child,” and one feature in this and 
many subsequent lessons used to puzzle Sereny 
Maria. They all seemed to be written witha 
special regard to the improvement in behavior 
and morals of little boys, and not of girls; there 
was scarcely a feminine pronoun in the book. 
Sereny Maria, while striving to gain wisdan 
from the precepts therein, was always painfully 
conscious of a lack of personal application. 

She was especially bewildered by one chap 
entitled, “Of Behavior in Company,” whic 
instructed the reader to sit in an easy and gented 
posture, with one hand in the bosom of his wais- 
coat, and the other laid easily upon his knee. 
She used to fear that only her brother Thoams 
could be easy and genteel in company, on account 
of his exclusive possession of the waistcoat. 

However, Sereny Maria graduated from “Tbe 
Child’s Assistant,” even mastering 
those long chapters entitled, “The Character o 
General Washington” and “An Account of the 
American Indians.” 

‘Then she was promoted to “The Amerion 
Preceptor.” Once started in that excelent 
school-book, she progressed steadily 8 
“Select Sentences,” “Ilints to Parents,” “A 
Short System of Virtue and Happiness.” “The 
Child Trained up for the Gallows,” “The Bet 
gar’s Petition,” “Brutus’s Speech on the Det 
of Crsar,” “General Wolfe's Address to bis 


Army,” and all the rest. 7 


he could 


she, and Sereny Maria, who by that time, being | speak “Brutus’s Speech on the Death of Cesar” 


|turned of five, could at once identify herself; When he stood before the school, and 
{under public address, came forward, trembling. ‘before the committee or the parson, bow 


often 
ed in ® 


Then did Miss Mehitable Dyer slip the great , dislocatory manner, scraped his foot on the floor, 
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waved his right arm in his hitching jacket-sleeve, 
and began at the top of his voice, “Romans, 
countrymen and lovers!” there was a hush of 
admiration and delight, and the proverbial pin! 
might have been heard to drop, and Sereny Maria | 
was so proud that she was afraid to look at 
people lest they find it and call her stuck-up. 

‘That glory, however, was while Sereny Maria 
Was quite a small girl, and before she had gone | 
into the “American Preceptor” herself. By that | 

time ‘Thomas had left school, and was married | 
to one of the big girls who had been in his class. | 

Sereny Maria missed Thomas sadly when he' 
left school, for he had always taken her part | 
against the other boys, who were some of them | 
inclined to be rough and teasing, although not | 
really ill-natured. “You jest let my little sister | 
alone!*’ Thomas would say, with a sturdy shove 
aside, when Sereny Maria was being pressed into 
a game of snowball or a race against her will. 

Soon after Thomas left, however, Sereny Maria 
found another champion in Nathan Goodnow. 
Nathan wasa pretty, curly-haired boy, in a bright 
blue jacket cut down frum his father’s; he was 
one of the best boys in school. 

Sereny Maria’s friendship with him dated from 
the day on which she brought her little rag doll, 
which her Aunt Ann had made for her, to school, 
and Solomon Gregg, who was one of the big 
boys, stole it while she was standing in the 
corner as a punishment for looking around. 
Sereny Maria was full of agony at recess, when 
she saw him ruthlessly dangling it by its dear 
little wig of stocking-ravellings. 

“*Pooty ’ittle baby!’ said Solomon Gregg, 
with an affected drawl of maternal solicitude; 
“pooty ‘ittle baby, so it was!” 

Sereny Maria could not snatch the doll away, 
no matter how hard she tried, and Solomon 

Gregy was tutally impervious to her tears. 


Nathan to the Rescue! 


Then it was that brave little Nathan Guodnow, 
his black eyes flashing, his cheeks as red as roses, 
stole upon the oppressor from behind, and rescued 
the doll with a great leap and snatch, and restored 
her to her rightful owner ; then had a rough-and- 
tumble fight with Solomon, and emerged victo- 
rious, although Solomon was a half-head taller 
and twenty pounds heavier. 

Nathan and Solomon were both punished for 
fighting, for Miss Mehitable treated victors and 
vanquished impartially in that respect, and poor 
Sereny Maria wept all the time with her smooth, 
brown head in a ring of little dimpled arms on 
her desk. After school Nathan came to her, 
gave her a piece of spruce gum, and begged her 

not to feel bad, for it didn’t hurt him a mite. 

After that Nathan was Sereny Maria’s acknow- 
ledged champion and attendant. The shutters 
of the old schoolhouse were movable wooden 
ones, and often of a winter noon, when the 
teacher was gone, the big boys used to remove 
them, and use them for sledges to coast down 
the hill behind the schoolhouse. Many a ride on 
a wooden shutter, bumping over the icy ridges 
of the hill, did Sereny Maria enjoy, with Nathan, 
so to speak, at the helm; and she had blissful 
slides on a frozen pool near the schoolhouse, when. 
she held fast toa stick, the other end of which 
was grasped by Nathan, who wasa brave skater. 

Nathan, with the other big boys, used to take 
turns in replenishing the hearth fire with great 
logs of pine and cedar from the pile outside. 
These logs were drawn into the schoolhouse on 
a hand-sled with unnecessary clamor and exer- 
tion, and starting aside of all in the way. ‘The 
fireplace was mighty and the fire imposing, 
although those nearest scorched, and those far- 
thest froze in severe weather. Always there 
was a row of ink-bottles thawing before the fire 
on a cold day, and often their owners, stamping 

furtively their half-frozen feet, having received 
permission to warm them before returning to 
their polar seats in the rear of the house. 

When the snow was very deep, Sereny Maria 
wore thick blue yarn stockings over her shoes 
when she went to schovl; often her dinner of 
apple-pie and doughnuts was frozen solid and 
had to be thawed at the fire with the ink-bottles. 

“Please, ma’am, may I set my dinner to 
thaw ?’? was a frequent request in those days. 

Still in the heyday of youth the frost of material 
discomfort does not seriously nip the spirits. 
Sereny Maria went to school with half-frozen toes 
and wholly frozen dinners, and she had impossible 
Precepts enjoined upon her in her school-books, 
and was very happy and radiantly contented. 


School in Summer-time. 


There were pleasant happenings in the summer- 
time also. It was both pleasure and privilege to 
be allowed to pass the gourd dripping with cold 
water to the mouths of the thirsty school. It 
was pastoral delight and the gratification of 
innocent vanity to have one’s head crowned with 
spring blossoms, and sidle consciously into school 
80 decked. It was bewildering happiness, as 
f.um the overflow of a spring of pure delight in 
giving, to find the earliest spring flowers in secret | 
Places of the woods, and carry them, bound in | 
mighty nosegays, to deck the teacher's desk. 

Sereny Maria went to the district school, with 
three changes of teachers, until she was sixteen 
years old. She distinguished herself more and 
more under every new rule, until she was openly 
Pronounced by the third teacher, a man who had 
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served a long and faithful apprenticeship in his 
arduous profession, to be the smartest scholar he 
had ever had, although with the farther consid- 
eration, a natural one enough, perhaps, in those 
days, that it was a pity she was a girl. 

“She has a head for the higher mathematics 
and philosophy,” Master Zenas Wray told the 
squire, “‘and it will all be wasted over the vege- 
table-pot and the bread-trough. But such is the 
will of providence.” 

At her final examination day, Sereny Maria 


| covered herself with glory, which long endured 


in the estimation of her relatives and friends. 
Sereny Maria, at the end of those hours of 
severe mental exercise, had spoken a piece which 
had brought tears to the eyes of all, according to 
the local paper; she had read a composition 
“equal to anything in the Preceptor;” she had 
performed sums, which, it was confidently 
believed, either the lawyer or the parson would 
have stumbled over; she had stood up last in a 
spelling-match ; and in short, had ended her days 
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jand with trophies of sampler, and worsted | 


picture, and patchwork quilt in addition. 

As a crown and cap-sheaf to her last day at 
the district school, Sereny Maria, her brown hair 
looped up with a tortoise-shell comb, with the 
exception of six smooth curls, three on each side, 
dangling against her pink cheeks, in her best 
gown of fine crimson wool, and her worked lace 
collar, and her embroidered black silk apron, 
stood before them all, with a sweet humility of 
bearing in spite of all her merits, and received 
an elegant copy of ‘“The Young Lady’s Com- 
panion’’ bound in red and gold. 

“She has advanced in all womanly accomplish- 
ments and graces, as well as in the knowledge of 
her books, and will make a notable housewife 
and be the pride and ornament of her home,’ 
Master Wray told the squire. 

His prediction came true, for Sereny Maria 
married Nathan Goodnow, after a year at a 
private school, wherein she obtained some know- 
ledge of botany, philosophy and astronomy, and 


in the district school at the head of every class, | became a pattern housewife of her native village. 
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E had twenty miles to row, and a darker 

evening I never saw, even on the 

Amazon, where the night shadows are 
often of surprising inkiness. I was cable oper- 
ator at Manaos, and had gone down the river 
that afternoon in a montaria or river boat, to 
“reason” with some Mauhés Indian fishermen 
and rubber-gatherers at Icagee who imagined 
that the telegraph cable, lying on the bottom of 
the river, had scared away the fish. They were 
not taking as many fish as usual, and had 
threatened to haul the cable out of the river. 

The Amazon telegraph cable extends from 
Para, at the mouth of the Amazon, to Manaos, 
the capital of the state of Amazonas, at the 
confluence of the mazon and the Rio Negro. 
It is therefore rather more than eight hundred 
miles in length. The Amazon flows through 
a dense tropical wilderness, almost as virgin and 
unbroken to-day as when Wallace and Bates first 
described it, half a century ago. ‘l'o erect or 
maintain a land telegraph line through the well- 
nigh impenetrable thickets along its banks 
would be practically impossible. When, there- 
fore, it was the wish of the Brazilian government 
to connect Para and Manaos by telegraph, the 
bed of the Amazon was chosen as the most feas- 
ible route, and an English company engaged to 
furnish and lay a cable. 

At Para the Amazon cable connects with the 
whole submarine and land telegraph system of 
the world. Sitting in the cable-room far up the 
Amazon at Manaos, I can send a message to any 
of the six continents, as also to Japan, Java and 
the Philippine Islands. 

On the trip above referred to I had with me as 
an assistant a young Brazilian officer, Lieutenant 
Coutinho, and the montaria was rowed by four 
Mundrucus Indians from Manaos. Going down- 
river with the current fs easy, but stalwart 
rowers are needed to breast the stream coming 
back. 

We reached Icacee shortly after noon, and 
found the Indians there in a sullen mood. It is 
a little hamlet of fifteen or sixteen huts, with 
canoes and fishing-nets. Plainly something was 
wrong. The women kept out of sight, and the 
men said little when we accosted them. Presently 
one tattooed old fellow who could speak Portu- 
guese remarked, ‘Ihe government has no right 
to destroy our fishing by sinking a bewitched 
rope in the river!” 


Knowing that I must influence these people! 
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by reason, and not by force, I pointed out to the 
Indian the real cause of his trouble. 

“Have you not,” I said, “noticed how plenty 
the turtles are on the river-beaches this year?” 

After a moment’s reflection the Indian nodded. 

“Certainly, then,” I continued, ‘you should 
go to the beaches and destroy their eggs in the 
sand. If you had done this for the last three 
years, there would be plenty of fish in the river. 
‘The tartles destroy the young fish.” 

To make an impression on the minds of these 
Indians, a fact must needs be stated over and 
over. I set forth at great length the number of 
young fishes each turtle will destroy in a day, 
and ended my homily by remarking: 

“How foolish it is, then, to suspect a harmless 
rope lying in the mud on the river-bottom of 
driving away your fish!” 

I made my point with the Mauhés, but it 
occupied the afternoon ; and hence it happened 
that we were rowing back to Manaos against 
the current at eight o’clock that evening. The 
Indian boatmen, who will find their way on the 
river in the darkest night, were keeping near the 
north shore, the current offering less resistance 
there. At times we passed close under the 
overhang of the huge trees, and heard the sloths 
whining in their tops. 

The river mist obscured the stars; but after 
an hour or two, thunder-peals began to rumble. 
Thus far the evening had been very still, but ere 
long gusts of wind dispersed the mists; and we 
saw that a heavy bank of clouds overhung the 
entire river ahead with vivid, zigzag lightning 
darting incessantly, and ever-increasing thunder. 

1 never witnessed a wilder spectacle. The 
wind whirled the big fireflies hither and thither 
in fitful, coruscating eddies; and a distant roar 
in the forest announced that a violent squall was 
coming. Our Indian boatmen turned to us with 
exclamations of alarm, and old Samuel, their 
head man, asked permission to land. 

Heading directly for the bank, they by chance 
entered a bayou, which soon narrowed to a mere 
creek beneath lofty trees, the boughs and trailing 
vines from which brushed our faces. Here the 
montaria was well sheltered from the squall 
which swept over the forest, bringing a deluge 
of rain. Coutinho and I crept beneath the 
folda, or hood, of the boat; but the almost 
unclothed boatmen sat in their places, laughing 
good-humoredly at the drenching they received. 

It was over in a few minutes. The gusts 
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subsided and the fireflies began to sparkle again. 
We heard, too, a singular scraping or rasping 
noise in one of the great trees overhead; and 
some peccaries near by suddenly grunted sharply. 
We had a carbine in the boat, and Coutinho, 
who is fond of sport, reached for it, and then 
stood up, saying to me in a low voice that he 
meant to chance a shot by sound at the peccaries, 
which were quite close at hand. 

It was so dark that I could not see him as he 
stood up; but I heard him cock the gun, and 
‘was momentarily expecting to hear the report, 
when a strange lisping sound came to my ears, 
and something seemed to strike him! I heard 
the blow. He pitched headlong out of the boat 
into the water. 

The Indians cried out in alarm, and all save 
old Samuel jumped out on the bank. Coutinho 
meantime regained his legs and sprang ashore, 
for the water was not deep. “What is it, 
Coutinho?” I called out. I had been lying 
outstretched under the folda. 








“Something struck me—knocked me out of 
the boat!”” he repifed. 

I rose to my feet, and taking a match from a 
box in my pocket, struck it, then held it up. I 
had hardly done so, when a blow which felt like 
that from a heavy mallet caught me on the back, 
just between the shoulders, and next moment I, 
too, was sprawling in the water and mud outside 
the boat. The breath was quite knocked out of 
me for an instant, but I contrived to scramble 
ashore. Coutinho held out his hand to me, and 
we stood there together, dripping, not a little 
shaken, and scarcely daring to speak aloud. 

Old Samuel, meantime, had jumped ashore; 
the montaria was deserted. We were all there 
together now on the bank, amidst the trailing 
vines and drooping boughs. 

“Fave you any idea what struck us?” I 
whispered. 

“No,” he said. ‘It seemed to me that some 
one had swung a sledge, or a big mallet.” 

We listened, but could hear nothing now save 
the drip of water from the trees. The Indians 
stood huddled together behind us. In reply to 
our questions, they protested that they did not 
know what to think of the thing. 

I reached for my matches, but they were wet 
from my tumble overboard. Coutinho, like a 
good soldier, had held fast to his gun and 
brought it ashore with him. 

We stood there in doubt and apprehension for 
some time. Samuel at length whispered to me 
that he had a few matches, and I lighted one of 
them; but we were able to distinguish nothing 
distinctly. I had a number of old letters in my 
pockets, and hit on the idea of making a torch of 
one of them by putting the paper at the end of a 
cleft stick five or six feet long; and with the 
torch thus improvised, I took a step forward, 
thrusting it out over the montaria. 

For a moment or two the sudden glare in such 
utter darkness blinded me; but a cry from the 
Indians made me aware that they saw some- 
thing. I held the light up higher and then, fust 
as the paper burned out and fell, i discerned an 
enormous mottled serpent hanging head down- 
ward from a great nut-tree directly over the boat! 

“Sucuriaba! Sucuriaba!” the Indians 
muttered; for that is the name they give to the 
great water-boa of this region. It was that great ' 
swinging reptile’s head which had knocked the 
lieutenant and myself out of the boat. All 
unwittingly we had taken refuge under the tree 
where it was hanging, probably with the intent 
to capture a peccary from the drove which we 
had startled. 

It was enough to make one’s flesh creep to 
think that we had sat there through the shower 
with that huge boa’s head not a yard above our 
own; and it is wonderful that the creature had 
not seized one or more of us in its folds, 

At first sight of it we all beat a hasty retreat ; 
but taking courage at length, considering that 
the snake was hanging in a tree, I made a torch 
of another letter and moved cautiously forward, 
Coutinho following me closely with his carbine 
rested across my shoulder. 

The boa was still hanging there, its sinuous 
neck curved outward. It moved its head slightly 
toward us, as the light fell on its large round 
eyes. Coutinho fired instantly. The blast of 
the powder blew out the burning paper, and we 
both dashed backward in mad haste to get out 
of the way. 

But a moment after we heard the boa drop, 
partly in the water, partly on the boat. Fora 
long time the reptile thrashed about, splashing 
the water tremendously. We dared not 
approach it in the dark, and the Indians asserted 
that its mate would be sure to be near by. My 
stock of old letters was exhausted, and no 
success attended the efforts of the boatmen to 
kindle a fire of the wet underbrush. 

We were therefore in a manner compelled to 
remain there in the dripping forest till daybreak, 
when the sucuriaba was found to be lying 
across the boat, dead. Coutinho had shot it 
directly through the head. The montaria was 
in a shocking state. 

We trailed the dead reptile in the water behind 
the boat up to Manaos—as an explanation to our 
friends of having been out all night. 

Several persons, including the governor of the 
state, measured the boa next day. I ‘have 
therefcre high authority for the statement that it 
was twenty-two feet in length and twenty-three 
inches in girth at the middle of its body. 
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Current Topics. 


Two great American novelists, Miss 
Mary FE. Wilkins and Mr. W. D. Howells, are 
contributors to this issue of The Companion. 
Miss Wilkins charmingly describes “Sereny 
Maria at School,’—a typical little girl of the | 
olden time. Mr. Howells begins in a vein of 
quiet humor a two-part story entitled, “A 
Pocketful of Money,” which relates the embar- 
rassments of a small boy unexpectedly given 
charge of two thousand dolla A writer new 
to The Companion contrilntes a strong story 
of adventure in the Klondike, entitled, “In the 
Valdes Glacier.” 





From common schools and from the 
foremost universities alike come reports of largely 
increased attendance this fall. That is a tine 
sequel to the reports of increasing business and 
commercial prosperity, indicating that the nation 
is growing in intellectual as well as in material 
directions, ee 

No item of lame wrists and bandages, 
rubber and cotton wrappings, sleep famine or 
weakened pulse, was omitted from the published 
reports of an eight-hundred-mile bicycle record 
recently made in ninety-two hours by a woman. 
She wore a sweater with broad red and green 
stripes, a divided skirt of buff color, and a felt | 
hat with a gaudy band and tall feather. Her 
costume was as ladylike and as worthy of 
emulation as the motive of the feat itself, which 
was “to gratify pique and pride and outdo all 
other women.” 


” 


“The vigilance of the citizen,” said 
President McKinley recently, “is the safety of 
the republic.” His saying was reminiscent 
of John Philpot Curran’s declaration, often 
condensed and epigrammatically expressed in 


the words: “ Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” Mr. McKinley’s deft presentation of 


the vital truth is an improvement upon it, for 
Curran’s saying is an abstraction, in general 
temns, 80 that each citizen may shirk his duty, | 
deeming it the part of some one else to exerci 
the “eternal vigilance” required. 
lance of the citizen,” however, we have the same 
principle made concrete and individually applied, 
saying to each and every citizen, ‘Thou art the 
man.” 





The end of the game presupposes one 
victory; there are often two. “Well, gentle- 
men,” exclaimed Sir Thomas Lipton, after one 
defeat of the Shamrock, “the best boat won.” 
The remark proved him a true sportsman, The 
strongest evidence of the good feeling between 
Great Britain and the United States is the senti- 
ment on both sides concerning the yacht-race. 
Many Americans hoped the Shumrock would 
win; while reports of the Colwmbia’s victory 
were greeted in London music-halls with only 
temporary manifestations of disappointment, 
followed by cheers and the strains of the “sStar- 
Spangled Banner” from the orchestras. 

A Berlin paper says that “the Americans 
bezin earnestly to think of the political and 
economical annexation of South America.” 
another German newspaper says that “the 
suspicious doings of the Americans” in South 
America “should be watched carefully.” ‘The 
London Saturday Revicw, a consistent hater 
of America and all things American, asserts that 
“the dream of the far-seeing American tu-day is 
‘South America for the North Americans.’”” All 
of which is as amusing as the funniest “piece” 
in the funniest of the comic papers. We never 
met an American who would have this country 
take the whole or any part of South America as 
agift. Did you? 














Porto Rico has no barns, we are told by 
an American itor, and the vision of a barnless 
rezion, so far as sentiment is concerned, is not 
welcome. How much the children of that island 
have lost! No haymow sports; no hidings in 
fragrant recesses; no leaps into friendly depths. 
of the harvest of the meadows; no rainyalay 
delights, shared with swallows darting in and 
out; no memories of such hours to give their 
pleasant sadness to later years! American 
children) will regard their contemporaries in | 
Porto Rico as fair subjects for sympathy. a } 
typical barn, duly stored with hay, with children + 
to illustrate its capacity for giving space and 
sugzestion for fun, would be an importation 
which boys and girls of the island would 
appreciate. 























As with Puritan and Covenanter, the | 
Boer’s religious feelings are strongly interfused | 
with his fighting instincts. From childhood the } 
doctrines of the Heidelberg Catechism have heen. 
instilled in mind and heart, and they rest their 
hopes for time and eternity upon them. On the 
eve of battle, the captain of each company leads 
his men in prayer, after which “Old Hundred” is 
sung by the army in unison — “each man,” to 


| Zulu war: 
In “the vigi-! letters to his name—"K. C. M. G.,” “G. C. B.,” 


| ural nor improbable. 
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“striving to outdo another in slowness of time, 
each note being prolonged for at least six beats.” 
Nor are the precepts and obligations of his religion 
forgotten during the distractions and exigencies 
of an active campaign, and marching on the 
Sabbath is, when possible, avoided. 

An Italian countess has given her exten- 
sive estates to a hygienic society in that kingdom 
on condition that a hospital for consumptives be 
built on them. The act of philanthropy is an 
incident in the world movement to do more than 
ever for persons threatened with the terrible 
malady, or actually in its deadly grasp. ‘The| 
methods of prevention and of aid rob the disease 
of some of its power to destroy, and promise 
larger gains in the saving work. ‘Resist the 
beginnings” is a motto which has peculiar force 
in dealing with phthisis; while the later theory, 
justified by scientific investigation, that a degree 
of isolation will prevent the spread of the infec- 
tion, is a reénforcement to medication and other 
healing measures. The old fatalism, which 
expressed itself in felded hands and a despairing 
heart, when consumption knocked at the door, is | 
dying out. 


THOUGHTLESS HASTE. 


Haste fs unha. 


py: what we rashly do 
Is both untuc 


Y, aye, and foolish, too. 
Herrick. 


—__<~e>—__—_. 


The British Commander. 


HE list of field- marshals in the British | 

T army is headed by the queen’s cousin, | 

the Duke of Cambridge; and her son, the 

| Prince of Wales, is second. Her son-in-law, 

Prince Christian, is first among those who hold 

the rank of general; and her son, the Duke of 
Connaught, is third. 

It is needless to say that no one of these is ever 
called upon for active service in the field. When 
there is a war, great or small, a trained soldier is 
chosen, and it is the British policy to give oppor- 
tunity to as many as possible to distinguish 
themselves. Lord Wolseley won his repute in 
the Ashanti war and in Egypt; Lord Roberts 
in India and Afghanistan; and Lord Kitchener 
in the Sudan. 

Now the command in South Africa goes to 
Sir Redvers Henry Buller, the twelfth on the 
list of generals—a man who has seen service in 
China, in Canada, and in the Ashanti, Kattir and 
He cin append a long string of 











und the two magic letters which he doubtless 
prizes more than all the rest, “V.C.” For Sir 
Redvers won the Victoria Cross by two most 
conspicuous acts of personal bravery on one day 
during the Zulu campaign, 

He ig not a young man, for he has passed his 
sixtieth birthday. Nor is he a popular com- 
mander in the usual sense of that term. He is 
tall and powerfully built, and looks the soldier 
he is—a commander who will stop at nothing, 
and who expects the men under his command to 
exhibit the same cool bravery that characterizes 
him. 

His manners are abrupt and his disposition is 
combative. The story is told that he had a 
controversy with Lord Charles Beresford, during 
the Nile campaign, as to the proper channel to} 
be taken in descending a cataract. Sir Redvers 
carried his point and the steamboat passed the 
cataract safely. 

“You see,” said Sir Redvers, “mine was the 
right course.” 

“Oh,” replied Sir Charles, “it was my choice, 
too, I only recommended the other because I 
knew you would oppose whatever I said.” 

If his soldiers do not love him be has their 
respect and admiration. ‘The eyes of the whole 
world will be upon him from the moment he 
lands at Cape ‘Town, and Great Britain's military 
prestige is to a large degree in his hands. 


—_—_~+9 > —__ 


South African Blacks, 


HE course of action which the blacks of | 
the Transvaal may pursue in the present } 
South African war utter of serious | 

conjecture to Boers and B alike. Each in} 
| their dealings with the natives have left rankling 
memories. Each are looked upon as intruders 
and oppressors, and that desire for retaliation 
should come with the opportunities which the 
present complications offer, seems neither unnat- 









The whit<s of the Transvaal are outnumbered 
by the blacks three to one. In Natal the propor- | 
tion is twelve to one, and according to the com- 
puting of Bryce, the disproportion existing in 
other territories — British, German and Portu- 
guese—is much greater. 

Writers on South Africa divide the blacks into 
two classes, non-tribal and tribal. The former 
have settled habitations, have attained some | 
degree of civilization, and for the: most part | 
are nominal Christians. They are orderly and 
industrious. In speaking of them, Bryce says: 
“Some of them till the land for themselves, while 
others act as herdsmen or laborers for farmers, | 
or as workmen in various trades for white j 
employers.”” 

It is not from them, however, that trouble and 
danger are apprehended, but from their tribal 











quote a none too appreciative Englishman, 








countrymen, Of these— ranging in degrees of 
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civilization from the comparative to the utterly 
savage—there are, it is estimated, about six 
millions. 

Among them are numbered the Basutos, who 
cherish bitter enmity against the people of the 
Free State for having ousted them from their 
hereditary possessions, and the savage Matabele, 
whose hatred of the English—engendered by 
menwries of sanguinary defeats in 1893, when 
maxim and rifle played hayoe among the warriors 
armed with shield and assagai—is even more 
intense. 

Thus, fear of bloody reprisals, in which neither 
age nor sex will be exempt, and horrors added to 
a conflict which all lovers of humanity deplore, 
seems not unwarranted, 


od 


“Making the Money Fly. 





ON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT’S new 
book, “Outlines of Sociology,” contains | 


this passage: 

A poor man may make a eriminal use of wealth 
as wellas the rich. He may use it in the purehase 
of those things that perish With the use, and that 
result in no good to himself or his family, He 
may spend it in some form of riotous living, or in 
the insane attempt to Keep up appearances which 
are not legitimate. 

This ought to be profitable reading for several 
millions of people; indeed, for that vast majority 
who are living on small incomes, and who never 
think of themselves as “poor.” The rich are 
few; they have no monopoly of moral responsi- 
bility, either for getting or for using. The man 
who has but a dollar is “wealthy” to that extent, | 
and he is under the same Jaw with him who has | 
a million, 

But why talk of “criminal uses of wealth? 
Becanse one may be quite as selfish and dishonest 
in wrongfully using as in wrongfully getting. 

Husbands and wives may really steal from 
each other and from the household in order to 
spend on personal gratifications. ‘The man will 
have his beer and tobacco, and the woman her 
gewgaws and fripperies, even if house and 
children are robbed of things necessary to their 
welfare. Why not call it a breach of trust? 

But the waste of means, on the part of those 
who can least afford it, often results from mere 
light-mindedness. Not a few people ought to 
appreciate the feeling of the colored 
had come into possession of a very small fortune. 
She pranced away to the villave store, with the 
coins burning in her palm, and asked, in a glow 
of self-importance, “What has ye got, honey, 
that I e’n buy for two cents?” 
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The Farmer’s Opportunity. 


ECRETARY COBURN, of the Kansas 
Board of Agriculture, recently made a 
most sensible and practical suggestion to 

the farmers of the West. 

This year’s corn crop, as is well known, is one 
of the largest ever harvested in America: but the 
inexorable law of supply and demand has foreed 
the price down, as is always the case in a year 
of phenomenally abundant crops, 

Secretary Coburn reminds the farmers that 
there has never been a season of unusual pro- 
duction and low prices for corn which has not 
been followed in the near future by a year of 
comparative scarcity and correspondingly higher 
prices; and there is no reason to believe that 
the present year will prove an exception to this 
hitherto unbroken rule. 

His advice to the farmers is, therefore, that 
they should market no more of their corn this 
year than is necessary to meet their expenses. 
He truthfully says that they would rightly have 
considered themselves favored and prosperous 
with a yield one hundred million bushels less 
than that which they now have. 

If they were to hold this extra one hundred 
million bushels in substantial, rat-proof cribs on 
the farms for a year or two, as they could very 
comfortably do, it would not only relieve the 
downward tendency in prices caused by the 
present glut in the market, but would help to 
steady and confirm the price of the remainder. 
Moreover, when the lean years come, and prices 
advance, the farmers, and not the speculators, 


j will be masters of the situation, and will reap 


the profits. 

The suggestion is eminently sensible. To 
adopt it is merely to use that prudence and 
business sazacity by which men in other occupa- 
tions achieve commercial success. 

It needs no arguinent to show that the man 
who will make money when corn advances will 
be the man who has the corn. Why should not 
that man be the farmer who raised it? 


a 


Women as Inventors. 


T used to be said that women could not invent | 
| anything, The assertion never was wholly | 
true of American women, for the names of | 
women began to appear in the records of patents 
early in the present century ; but it is only within 
the last ten or a dozen years that they have been 
often seen there. Now they are so numerous 
that the Patent Office keeps a special list of 
women's inventions, 
Probably the increased activity of women as 
inventors is due to two causes. Oneis the opening 


ister who | 
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to women of better opportunities for educatirn, 
technical education as well as collegiate. Girk 
share with boys practical instruction in sloyd and 
manual training, and they have about the same 
chanees as boys in the higher institutions. 

When they enter a new industry, or becin 
using any kind of machinery, they turn their 
wits, as men do, to devising means for doing Ue 
work more easily and quickly. 

Household applianees hold the first plan: 
among women’s inventions; and after these, tuys 
and games and conveniences of the wardroty, 
although men still take out more patents than 
women relating to women’sdress. But women’s 
ingenuity is not limited tosuch inventions. Firs 
escapes, alarinclocks, systems of ventilation, 
letter-boxes, combination locks, life-preservers, 
agricultural implements and wagon-brakes are 
among the inventions which women have fat 
ented. The inventor is fortunate who hits ujpin 
a device, however trivial, which meets a genera) 
need, An improved glove-buttoner is said w 
ield its woman inventor five thousand dollars a 
ear; and a woman who invented a pecoliar 
kind of paper bag is reported to have been offered 

twenty thousand dollars for the patent. Sach 
! successes stimulate inventiveactivity, even though 
for every invention that yields protitable results a 
score come to nothing. 
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Anecdotes of Irish Peasantry. 


R. L. ORMAN COOPER, in a recent 
nt account of his dealings as a 
n with the Irish peasantry, tells 
| some characteristic anecdotes of their doings and 
| sayings which have the merit of being both new 

Fand tru It is well known that the water-cure is 

one not likely to meet with much appreciation in 

Erin; but the manner in which one old woman 
| received the suggestion that a bath might be 
desirable was unexpected. She repudiated the 
idea indignantly. 

“Sure,” said she, “I've heard of washiu' a 
corpse, but nirer a live one!” 

He had some trouble with patients who were 
divided in mind as to the respective powers of 
himself and the “wise woman” who would treat 
them as sufferers from witeheraft; and he was 
not always able to urge bis claims to a victorious 
issue, Many sufferers, however, placed in him a 
childlike and cheerful faith, and of these a typical 
| Specimen was heard to remark: 

“The docther, God bless him, is after giving me 
adescription, and if it don’t cure me he’ll describe 
me again.” 

He was able to “describe” for them on the 
whole successfully, although at first he found it 
difficult, on receiving accounts of the invalids 
from distracted messengers or relatives, to judge 
what kind of disease he would have to deal with. 
But in good time he acquired the necessary knack 
of interpretation, and ceased to be puzzled when 
he was called in to treat tonsillitis under the 
appellation of “tomatoes in the froat ;” bronchitis 
as “brown katum on the stomach,” or even 
“conjecture of the lungs with combinations!”"— 
presumably congestion of the lungs with compli- 
cations. 

With all the bulls and blunders of bis patients, 
however, they were bright enough in their own 
way, and they could describe an affliction If they 
could not always name it. 

















The Children of Dreyfus. 


PATHETIC incident connected with the 
Dreyfus trial is given by the Paris corre- 
spondent of London Truth. 

Among the anxieties of the wife of the perse- 
cuted man, not the least was her fear that ber 
children should learn the terrible fate of their 
father. To prevent this, during all the years of 
his imprisonment she kept them under her own 
eye, not allowing them to go to school or play with 
other ehildren, teaching them herself and going 
with them in their walks. The oldest boy, who 
was nine years of age, never saw a newspaper. 

But while they were at the seaside, the boy 
found on the beach a torn kite made of old news 
papers. He read them and went to his nurse. 

“Ah, now I know why my papa is so long gouel” 
he said, showing ber an article headed, “Facts of 
fus Affair.” 

are many Dreyfuses in Paris,” the 
woman stammered, 

“But not many Captain Alfred Dreyfuses whose 
wives are named Lucie. I know now why sb 
eries at night!” cried the boy, sobbing. 
should have told me so that I could go* 
father.” 

In the sufferings of this man, so gree 
world has stood aghast before them at 
horror in history, God gave bim t 
faithful love of his brothers, his wi 
children, 














Buchanan and Judge Bl 


N the autobiography of Dr. Samue 
| famous surgeon, an anecdote is 
trate the far-reaching effect whic 
trifle sometimes exerts in the affairs 
After James Buchanan was ele 
presideney, and before his inaugurat 
, Of Judge Jeremiah Black was st 
| upon him for a place in his Cabin 
was given to Mr. Buchanan in Pl 
which Judge Black was invited. 
President and other guests were pu 
moment, but Judye Black did not a} 
A half-hour passed, and Mr. Bu 
| suaded the annoyed hostess to orde 
to be served without him. He ear 
meal was half over, making a trivial 
Buchanan, who bad a jealous sens 
dignity, was deeply offended, an 
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refused to give the coveted place to a “man who 
did not keep his engagements.” 

He was persuaded, however, the day before his 
inauguration, to appoint Black Attorney-General. 
Doctor Gross does not state a fact known to all 
Official residents in Washington at that eritical 
time, that the President’s prejudice against the 
Attorney-General caused him invarlably to slight 
his wise counsels, and to persist in a policy which 
Increased the rising anger between the great 
sections of the country. 

A pebble at the spring may change the course 
of a mighty river. 


———_+ 0 >» ___ 


BLACKSMITH ?—OR POET. 


When William Cullen Bryant was a very young 
man he was quite undecided what he should try 
to make of himself. He had been for a few 
montbs at Willlams College, then a young institu- 
tion and far inferior to what it afterward became 
under its great president, Mark Hopkins. 

He wished to go to Yale, where his friend, John 
Avery, was a student. At this time, in 1813, he 
wrote two letters to this friend, which now lie 
before us, having been sacredly preserved by Mr. 
Avery's daughter ever since her father’s death, 
more than forty years ago. Mr. Avery himself 
became an eminent clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church, and resided {n the South after 1816. 

Bryant's letters show plainly the scholarly bent 
of his mind and are remarkable for their beauty 
of diction, considering that they were written 
when he was only nineteen. One of the letters 
concludes with this paragraph, which will be 
understood if it is explained that there was an 
epidemic of typhus fever in the neighborhood of 
Bryant’s home, and that the country was then in 
the midst of a war with England: 

“Amidst the awful convulsions and changes 
which are taking place in the moral, political and 
Physical world, I much doubt if the good man 
can find any better consolation than that the hand 
of an overruling and all-directing Providence will 
prescribe the cause of revolutions, mark the 
bounds of war and slaughter, and recall from the 
hot pursuit His ministers of vengeance.” 

More interesting Is a passage in the other letter, 
in which Bryant refers to bis own future, 

“However, If I should not enter [Yale] at this 
time, I shall quit study and go to farming, or turn 
mechanic. Would not blacksmithing be as good 
a trade ag any for the display of one’s abilities? 
Vulcan, though the son of Jupiter, gloried in his 
skill in hot iron, and forged the thunderbolts of 
Eternal Jove. If, after you have passed through 
the prima limina of academic honours and have 
received the diploma that gives you the splendid 
title of A. B., you should meeg with a blacksmith’s 
shop by the road, please to call, for it is ten to 
one that you will find your old friend Bryant 
sweating over the anvil and wielding the hammer 
‘with an air of majesty.’” 

Nevertheless Bryant neither entered Yale nor 

became a blacksmith. The law, journalism, and 
—best of all—the Muse of Poetry claimed him; 


and his fame ts one of the country’s precious | 


possessions. 
———_+e+-____ 


QUAINT CATASTROPHES. 


Brooding over tombstones does not sound 
exactly like a cheerful occupation, and one cer- 
tainly would not think of retiring tothe graveyard 
in search of liveliness. Nevertheless, those who 
for antiquarian or other reasons spend much time 
in the deciphering of old inscriptions are occa- 
sionally rewarded by “finds” of an unexpectedly 
entertaining sort. Here is an epitaph recently 
discovered by a sceker for ancestral tombs in a 
village churchyard in England. It assuredly 
ought to be pathetic, but—! 

Here lies the Body of Mary Anne Flower 
Brief Alas! was her earthly Hour. 
Sweet lhude must Fade, and Cankers eat 
Blossoms most Delicate aud Sweet: 
Thus did this Flower In May Time Bloom 
Perish untimely to the Tomb 
Slain in the Spring Time of her Year 
By an Insect Entr'ing at her Ear. 

Unfortunate Mary Anne! Her death was 
certainly peculiar, and therefore, according to 
old-fashioned ideas, impressive. It was long 
fashionable to record upon gravestones the 
matiner of any death that was unusual. “He fell 
over a Precipice and Entered ye Heavenly Gate,” 
says one old epitaph; “He made his exit froma 
World of Sorrow on ye Horns of a Cow,” says 
another, “And found Peace beyond;” while a 
third, in the Old Hill Burying-Ground at Newbury- 
port, records of an esteemed housewife that “she 
sweetly breathed her life away” after “swallow- 
ing a pea at her own table.” At Lichdene, 
England, there is a stone which chronicles doubly 
the catastrophe by which the deceased perished. 














The clinging earth his earthly 
And freed his spirit and it flew . 

> nemorial verse; while above, a less 

‘ - 1 gives, with na and date, the 
ory statement Being 

‘ards, he died of Sticking in ye 
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RUSSIAN PILGRIMS. 


Pilgrimages did not altogether pass 
idle ages were gone. There is one 
' vusehold Words, where It is still the 
‘tt we of the peasant to go upon a 
ah The Russian moujik will save every 
in that end, no sacrifice being con- 
great, if, at the last, he may make a 
0 the holy places of Palestine. 
numerous objects of pilgrimage in 
{, but to visit the Holy Land is the 
3) of the peasant. His going excites 
and calls forth the prayers of the 
wunity, and with much joy he sets out 
and toilsome journey. 
he estimates his expenses on the most 
of seale, each pilgrim contributes not an 


allen therein | 
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pilgrims each leave twenty-five dollars in the 


commissions from the people in their own neigh- 
borhood. 

After the religious excitements of Holy Week 
and a ulght in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
they journey in a great band, escorted by Turkish 
soldiers, down to the Jordan. They have pur- 
ehased shrouds In the Holy City, and these are 
donned by the water's edge. The priests conduct 
a service of benediction at the riverside, and then 
all plunge into the warm stream. 

At that season of the year the water is very 
warm, and the Immersion has no bad results. 
Little flagons are filled with water, which Is boiled 
and treasured up. And then the pilgrims, filled 
with reverent joy, go back to their homes, making 
the long, uncomfortable return Journey uncom- 
plainingly. The object of their desire has been 
attained. 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 


Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The ‘Youth's Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 

The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 

On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. These also have the 
embossed border. 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- 
ments. 

The Calendar is published exclusively by 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 
all new subscribers for 1900, and to all old 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for 1900. Price 50 cents. 





The Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.7<, a year’s subscription price, we 
will send THE COMPANION from the date 
the name is received until January 1, 1900, 
and for a full year from that date. 








TWO GREAT MEN. 


The Jewish Messenger tells a story characteristic 
of two of the great men for whom Germany has 
lately been called upon to mourn. Dr. Martin 
Edward von Simson, who died on May 2d, in 
Berlin in his eighty-ninth year, was, like Disraell, 
baptized in his childhood, but he accounted 
himself a true son of Abraham, and the anti- 
Semitic press in Germany could not conceal its 
chagrin at the honors paid to an Israelite who 
was called the grandfather of the German nation. 


President of the first German Parliament, the 
National Assembly of 1848, he was called to 
preside over the Reichstag of Imperial Germany, 
and his life was Attingly rounded out by a long 
presidency of the high court of justice of the 

xerman Empire. 

An encounter between Doctor Simson and 
Bismarck illustrates the Israelite’s pride of race, 
as well as Bismarck’s haughty disdain. It was in 
1850, when Doctor Simson was president of the 
Erfurt Parliament. Bismarck had been carrying 
on 8 loud conversation with a secretary of the 
Erfurt Parliament, when Doctor Simson, as 
President, called them both to order. Thereupon 
Bismarck haughtily explained that he and his 
colleague, being men of old nobility, knew how to 
conduct themselves without being told. 

“What?” answered Doctor Simson, with the 
dignity that characterized him. ‘Do you say that 
to me, a descendant in the direct Hine from the 
high priest Aaron?” 

Vhereupon, so it is reported, Bismarck bowed 
and replied: “Pardon me, Mr. Speaker, but I had 
he ver, jooked upon the matter from that point of 
view.” 















EXPERT TESTIMONY. 


As has been shown in the Dreyfus case, expert 
testimony can be a two-edged weapon, and it may 
)prove so in a court constituted according to 
Anglo-Saxon principles of jus The Argonaut 
tells a story of C. S. Batterman, a well-known 
mining engineer of the Rocky Mountain states, 
who was obliged to take the stand as an expert. 
in & mining case in Nevada, involving large 
issues, Z 

The examination was conducted by a young 
and smart attorney, who 


with all the authority of 
practice. 





alf a dozen years of 


which the ore was found, a form generally known 
as aypldiney faust 
r 


“Now, Batterman,” said the attorney, 






nginshape. Are they as long as my head?” 
oa replied the expert, “but not nearly so 


thi 
The attorney subsided. 





“OUR legal 


awnaneten ? 


department is getting terribly 


ha maneidant af a narnaration wit 


patronized the expert | 


One of his questions related to the form in | 


“how large are these lumps? You say they are | 





Holy Land, for they are intrusted with many | Denti/rice” white: 








White teeth. “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous 
d preserves the teeth. 
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Don’t, wait till ankles become 
crooked. Prevent Crooks. When 
Baby begins to walk provide 


Golden’s Ankle Supporters. 


Made of thin, stiff leather. Fit 
Baby’s ankle perfectly. 
side the shoe. If Baby already 


sin ral. 








has crooked ankles we can help . 


them, Can most always cure then. 

CIRCULAR FRE 

ving prices, testimonial 
end for it. Addr 


Golden, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


The Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 
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tal. 50%, TEGMAN, Bt. Louis, 
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WHEN YOU 
WANT 


A 
Baby Carriage 
ORA 
Go-Cart 
ORA 
Reclining Chair 
ORA 
Rolling Chair 
OR AN 
Invalid Chair 


OF ANY KIND 
Write for Catalogue 
with photo-illustra- 
tions. State which 

is desired, 
Doll Go-Carts 
and carriages, too. 
Representatives 
Wanted. 
Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory, 
; 118-110 Spring Gardea Btreet, Philadelphia.” 
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showing supporter. 


Again we ask—this month in rhyme: 
Send for our book, The Test of Time.” 


*15. 


you should see their letters —we will mail you copies of some if you 
has asked: What do you mean by saying that your mattress is always 


“SENT ON SUSPICION.” 


We mean just thi: 
it to be the equal 
money back by return mail—“no 


Sleep on it 





Nights and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you don’t believe 


cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get vor= 


questions asked."’ There will be no unpleasantness abo" ** 


Send for Our Book, “THE TEST OF TIME.” | 2 feet <*-"") - eet 


whether you need a mattre-- 
terest yout * 
tress in 


= pasts, 


fe we 
we » 


| Lees uanches wide, 45 ibs. 


3 INCHES 
Lone. 





13.35 | 
15.00. 


cents extra. Express charges prepaid EVERYWHERE. 


TAKE CARE! DON’T BE DECEIVED ! Therets not a single store in the country 


store now has an imitation so-called * 


Our name and guarantee on ev: 


that carries our mattress; almost every 
it,” which is kept in stock to sell.on our advertising. 
ery mattress. Can be bought only of 





OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 113 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 


Send for our book, “Church Cushions.” 





CA Christmas Offer. 


_A Christmas Offer. 





All who purchase Christ- 
mas goods from the Com- 
PANION Premium List, to 
the value of $2.50, will re- 
ceive free a package con- 
taining 10 choice 


Christmas Cards 


OF BEAUTIFUL DESIGN. 


We suggest that all who expect to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to secure their Christmas 
presents from the Companion Premium List, should 


make no unnecessary delay. 


Manufacturers are very 


busy. We now have a supply of goods on hand; 
later there may be a delay on the part of manufac- 


turers in filling for us duplicate orders. 


Make up 


your orders at once and thus avoid any possible delay 
in receiving goods. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Would You 


who made the first 


COLD MEAT FORK. 


Like to Know 


silver-plated ware in America? How 


the founder of this giant industry began in 1835 making 


spoons by hand in an old gri: 


ist-mill? It’s a most interesting 


bit of history, and is given together with the portrait of the founder in a 
beautiful book illustrating the 


“1835 R. WALLACE” 


Silverware. 
to every housekeep 


This book is not only interesting, but is of practical value 


er, for it explains about the qualities of silver used 


in plating, about the composition of the metal under the plating, and 


about the different 


This book is sent FREE to any housekeeper on request. 


degrees of silverplate and how to distinguish them. 
The Cold 


Meat Fork shown 2bove illustrates the new “Astoria” pattern of “ 1835 


R. Wallace” Silverware. 


This book shows the whole ‘* Astoria” line, 


also our other popular patterns —Joan and Virginia. 


Sold by Dealers 


Your request for book 
answered immediately. 


Everywhere. 


TREE will te Re Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 


Wallingford, Conn, 
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Reclining Go-Cart, $9.75 
Changes toa carriage when 
desired—baby comfortable 
always. Other Go-Carts, 
$2.50 to 


We pe, freight east of Missis- 
sippt. 60 changes of position. 








Not one late leaf of golden flame is left; 

The autumn boughs are barren and forlorn, 
The meadow-levels and the fields bereft 

Of wind-waved clover and of dun-topped corn. 





Dry, scattered seed-pods burrow out of sight, 
Biding long months before the springtime birth; 

From looms of dark are woven webs of light— 
Give thanks, give thanks, O earth! 


The green and scarlet riot in the briers, 
The crimson of the vines upon the wall— 

The late gray rains have washed away thelr fires, 
And pulls of snow, like ashes, cover all. 

Yet, blossoming in fragrance on the sill, 
Are flowers that winter cannot bid depart. 

So cheery buds of hope may blossom still— 
Give thanks, give thanks, O heart! 


‘We used to love the zephyr’s soft caress, 
That swept the blue wild asters to and fro 
And whispered in the corn-leaves—none the less 
In keen, strong winds there is a charm, and 
though 
We may not in the placid valleys dwell, 
While the gray Year is rushing to his goal, 
Rest tranquilly, for this is also well— 
Give thanks, give thanks, O soul! 


———_+e+—___ 


Squire Granby’s Weaknesses. 


QUIRE GRANBY was dead. 
‘The village people had gath- 
ered in the church to hear 
his funeral sermon. ‘The old 
doctor, with his nephew, John, 
who was down from the city, 
sat in a buck pew. 

The minister told what 
every one there knew to be 
truth of the dead man, A faithful believer in 

Christ, a man of high integrity, in whose justice 

and honesty the whole community trusted, liberal 

to the poor, walking blameless under every moral 
law. 

“Was all that true?” said John, as he and 
the doctor walked home. 

“Every word of it.’’ 

“And yet,” said the young man, “I got the 
impression the other day at the funeral that 
neither his neighbors nor his family felt his death 
very deeply. Indeed, I fancied I saw a look of 
relief on their faces.” 

‘The doctor was silent for a moment. “You 
are too shrewd an observer, Jack,” he said. 
“The squire loved to manage. Ife was a busy 
energetic man, and he thought it his duty to lash 
every man and woman who was not as busy and 
energetic as himself. His tongue was like a 
goad. He was a man, two, who never praised or 
encouraged anybody. His wife and children 
probably never heard a word of commendation 
from him in their lives, strive as they might. 

“Then he complained incessantly of the 
weather, of his foud, of the state of the church 
and the country; of all that his family did or did 
not do, When he came into the room you felt 
that a chilly fog had closed in upon you. 

“And yet, in spite of these faults, the squire 
was faithful in his heart to his friends and to 
God. He probably never was conscious of these 
disagreeable traits, but they were so noticeable 
that his neighbors, and even his children and his 
wife, could not help a certain feeling of relief 
when he was gone.”” 

“I wonder,” said Jack, “if he knew, when he 
wakened in that other life, how depressing 
and unpleasant a Christian he had been in 
this?” 

“And I wonder,” said the doctor, “if there is 
no way for you and me to find out our petty 
faults—onr disagreeable personal traits—in time 
to mend them here in this life?" 
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An Ambassador and a Bishop. 


FORMER ambassador from this country 
A to France was crippled in his diplomacy 
by his inability to speak French. He 
fully comprehended the international questions. 
which he was officially obliged to consider, but 
he could discuss them only through an inter- 
preter, An old man who had tried to teach him 
the language in his childhood, said: 

“Ah! that gap of four idle, unresponsive 
years when he was a boy, will make an empty 
Space some time or somewhere in his life. He 
never can adequately bridge it over!” 

Other men have suffered even more seriously 
from such gaps in life, whose emptiness they try 
vainly to fill. 

Bishop Dash, a learned and wise Christian 
Jeader in a great sect, once said to a friend: 

“When Twas a lad, at the age when the habits 
of life are being acquired, I ran away from home 
and spent three years with lumbermen—most of 
them men of low, dissolute habits. To this day 
it is. an etfort for me to use a napkin or a fork at 
table. to lift my hat to a woman, or to observe 
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the little customs which a gentleman follows 
unconsciously. 

“My conscience makes me abhor profanity, 
| but even now, in my old age, whenever I am 
gry oaths almost come to my lips. It seems as 






place in the foundations of my life.” 


Winning a Queen. 


HEN a princess is to be married she 
W seldom bas much to say in the matter. 
Not only must ber royal family be 

satisfied, but it is generally accounted neces: 
that the mateh be a popular one with the nation. 
Amongst so many considerations, the mere pref- 
| erences of the bride that is to be are of minor 
importance. 
princess who became the wife of George III. of 
England is typical of its class. It is pleasant to 





private stations. 


It seemed undesirable for the young king to 
marry a subject, and of course he could not think 
of leaving the realm in search of a wife. Accord- 
ingly, having learned by diligent inquiry that 
Princess Charlotte, of the little German prinei- 
pality of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was an amiable 
and accomplished young woman, he dispatched 
one Colonel Graham to visit her and report at first 
hand of her graces and acquirements. 

The young lady was not at all pretty, but she 
was so pleasant and so good-natured that Colonel 
Graham could not but report to his master in very 
favorable terms, 

The king hesitated, then decided, and having 

rned that the Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
delighted at the prospect of so flattering an 
alliance, he made formal announcement of his 
determination to the privy council. 

The next step was to send a formal embassy to 
convey the princess to England. 
Jina made a very swift v 
reached the little German 7 
that it was reported afterw fty 
princess had been surprised darning a pair of 
stoe 

















The yacht Caro- 











ings. 
Then came the betrothal by proxy. Mr. Drum- 


mond, the English representative at the court, 
took his maste place, and bride and groom were 
solemnly aftianced. 

It was essential that the princess should reach 
London in time to share in the royal coronation, 
so the journey was made post-haste. When Prin: 
cess Charlotte landed on the English shore she 
greeted by the ringing of bells and the firing 
of sututes. 

“And am I worthy of all these honors?” she 
exclained, with pr ty humility. 

But Princess Charlotte was no more meek than 
It becomes a good woman to be. The English 
ladies who accompanied her suggested that she 
should arrange ber hair, her chiet claim to beauty 
after the fashion of their country. She refuse 
with spir! 

“If the king desires me to wear a periwig, I will 
do so,” said She, “but until he says so, li dress 
as I please.” 

‘This was lively enough, but when the ladies also 
told her that the king fane: a particular fashion 
in dress, she answered, smartly; 
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tet him dress as he likes; I'll dress as I 
Please.” 

The party hurried on toward the capital. It 
was afternoon when they reached the city, As 





they were driving through the streets, the Duchess 
of Hamilton looked at ber wateh, 

“We all hardly bave time to dress for the 
she remarked. 
dding!” exclaimed the bride. 

jam,” replied the lady in waiting. “It 
is to be to-night at twelve.” 

The poor princess, taken aback at the sudden- 
Ness of the announcement, fainted away. 

However, like the heaithy girl she was, she 
specdily recovered, and although still much agi- 
tated, She was attired for the ceremony. As she 
entered the drawing-room, noticing that a cushion 
lay on the floor betore the old Duke of Gratton, 
ne Was on the point of kneeling to him, when an 
attendant warned ber of her mistake. She then 
attempted to kneel before the king, but he checked 
her and Kissed her hand. 

Small wonder is it that the little princess, fresh 
from ber simple German principality, WAS 
observed to tremble as she met all the. grand 
personages. Still she remembered that she was 
about to become their mistress, and when the 
free-and-easy Duchess of Hamilton smiled at ber, 
atid, pointed! 

You may laugh, tor 
twice, but if Is no joke for me.” 

It was not long befo English people liked 
to call the little lady ood Queen Charlotte,” 
and * od Queen Charlotte” history calls her to 
this diy. 
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A Story of Victor Emmanuel. 
‘E, while hunting In the Italian Alps, 
Victor Emmanuel started before the rest 


O of his party, but was soon stopped by a@ 


brawling mountain torrent. He was not tall, says. 











News, but even if he had been able to wade across 








in Treland ls called “drownded : 
toa day's shooting to begin it s 
Dp, When a tall man bappened 
ailed bim. 









ed to the skin. 
tlong, the king 








hi 





“You must carry me across,” said the king. 

“Well, comrade.” returned the big man, “it 
would take a good deal to make me do that, 
You may not be very long, but you are broad and 
heavy." 

“Oh, come, what will yeu do the job for” 
asked the king, subtly ritted by the allusion to 
his sore point—his bulk, 

SN sou under a the man 
splied, “and T warn you, if you fidget I drop 
even if it should be In’ the middle of the 
m.?” 

“Done!” cried the king. But in mid-channel a 















ty 









and he twisted round to ha 
“Bourrcau! You shall 





for this!” 


be 
growled the porter; but be did net drop hi 
urden, 
“Now,” said he, as he deposited the king on the 
bank, “you must pay me hot one handred, but two 


paid 


hundred sous. Don't you know you risked both 
our lives with your fidgeting?” 

The king humbly pleaded that he wanted to see 
if his dog was safe over the water, and paid bis 
ten franes cheerfully. and then asked: 

“Ts there nothing clse Lean do fer you?” 

The big man pondered. At last he said, “The 
‘thing Dam long wishing for isa doukey. If Thad 
la donkey T should be happy as a king. Id sell 

my litt crops in Turin then? 

} “But itis a long wi to 




















Purin.” objected the 





Kinng: “Wouldn't a horse better” serve your 
need” 

|. “What, a horse and no stable? A donkey fills 
in, in the corhshed or anywhere; bat it would 


lira before T should have a stable 
man, mourntally. 
But soon afterward the 








cost me many a 
dant. sii 0) 
| Aud so they parted. 





Jif no after effort could strengthen that weak | 


The courtship of the little German: 


read of it and reflect that we have been born in: 


ou have been married | 





a Piedmont correspondent of the London Daily | 


without being drowned, be would have been what | 
and jt is no help | 


fear seized him that his pointer was not following, | 


i 





| 





king 
sent 
cabin, 

The man’s wife was at home, and scouted the 
idea that beast and money were for her husband, 


provided one of his own farm-horses and 
it with twenty gold-pieces to bis bearer's 












The messenger, however, Was firm, He ex ned | 
that the gifts came “from the king.” This ted 
the woman’s wirth, She shouted down the bill- 


side to her husband: 

“Come bome! Here's a horse for you, man, 
and a pursetul of gold!) From the King! For 
yourself!" ‘ 

It took the big fellow a long time to fet it into 
his head that all these miracles had happened 
beeause he once helped stranger over the tor- | 
rent, but at length he accepted it for true. 

That, however, is not quite all the story. One 
when the peasant and the cart and the horse 
» in Turin, he saw a crowd gather, and people 
said the king was coming. Then he bethought | 
himself of his manners. He flung the reins toa 
boy, straightened himself to his full height, and 
went into the middle of the street, holding up an 
imperious hand to the coachnan on the box of the 
royal carriage. The coachman reined up, the 
mountaineer bounded to the carriage-door, and 
shook the King’s hand hear 

“Tam proud to see you, m: 
I wanted to thank you for s 
and the horse. Look over at him there with the 
cart-load of cabbages. He is hale and hearty! 
And | always wished to tell you Iam glad I was 
of service to you at that stream; and I am sorry I 
called you bourreau.” 

The king pretty, relished the frank, independ- 
ent ways of his Alpine subject, his unconven- 
tionality and good breeding, 
haudshake, which was 
heartiness. 

















sty,” he said, “for 
nding me that money 














as well as the hearty 
Yet 





Furl your sail, my little boatie; 
Here's the harbor, still and deep, 
Where the dreaming tides, in-streaning, 
Up the channel creep, 
Bee, the sunset breeze is dying; 
Hark, the plover, landward flying, 
Softly down the twilight crying; 
Come to anchor, little boatie, 
In the port of Sleep. 
Scribner's Magazine. 


Henry Van Dyke. 
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Coincidences. 


OME marvellous things happen in this world 
S of ours, things that seem to set at defiance 
all ordinary rules for the calculation of 
chances. Here are two instances, warranted to, 
be true in every respect, the names and locations 
only being changed. 


A young married man, who bad called at a 
lawyer's office on business, was asked if be knew 
i i , one Lieutenant | 
ome trivial offence 
ust discipline. He replied that he did. | 
yell,” said the lawyer, “I have just been 
ading bis history. asked you about him 
beeause I remembered that you spent a year or 
two at West Point when you were a lad. Had he 
a brother named J. Simpson Styles?” 

“Not that I have ever heard of,” replied the 
young man, 

“I have never heard of him, either. But this | 
account says he has. I think the writer of the 
harrative niust have got two families mixed.” 

After some conversation on other matters the 
caller took his leave. 

In the afternoon of the same day he went out , 
with his wife “house-hunting.” — The first tlat they | 
visited suited the: well that they closed a 
Dargain for it_at on sina large apar 
nent house. When they about to take their 
leave the young man’s Wife said: 

alt let us see who our next-door neighbor Is | 
to be.” 

Whereupon they looked at the card tacked upon 
the door next tothe one that led to their own 
apartments. It read: 

“3, SIMPSON STYLES.” 
ation proved that he was the brother of 
nt Styles. 
coud iustanee {s that of a newspaper 
reporter who had been detailed to go toa ya 
hundred miles distant, to write up a political 
meeting. His work being done, he was waiting 
at the station for the train that was to take him 
home, when he} saw the principal orator of the 
meeting walking up and down the platform, 

Obeying a sudden impulse he approached bim | 
and introduced himself as a reporter for the — 
Tribune, but without giving his name. 

“Glad to meet you, sir,” said the orator, ‘Your 
home is in —, F presume?” 

“Only temporarily,” replied the reporter. “I 
am from Hartford, Connecticut.” 

“Well,” rejoined the other, “I knew just two 
persons in Hartford, and that was thirty years 
ago. One of them Was Colonel Thompson, with 
whom I becaine acqnainted while making a trip 
out West one summer, and the other was Miss 


















































Barbara Jones, an exceedingly bright young 
woman, whom Thapper to meet at a reception 
in Washington one I know them?” \ 





* said the reporter. 
And mother 
ps some may think the most singul: 
thing about these two coincidences is that the 
happened to the same young man, at intervals of 
only a few months apart. Others, possibly, may | 
consider that the most wonderful part of the | 
whole story is that a manand his wife were suited 
with the first flat at which they looked. 


“They are my | 
| 
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Getting Started. 
a trade or, 


STRONG inelination toward 
profession is often one of the surest signs ! 


that a young person will succeed in it, and 
if the inclination is strong enough, and shows 
signs of permanen perhaps the young person | 
cannot do better than to follow it, no matter what 
some of his ad $s may say to the contrary. 


A young man with mild manners stepped into 
the office of his somewhat crusty uncle, who was 









j engaged in the practice of law, 


Well” said the old gentleman, “now that you 
are out of college, What are you going to do for a} 
iving?" 

“LT think I'll study some more and adopt the 
profession of law.” i 

“Thats right? was the sareastic rejoinder. | 
. dand have your own way. Doi't take 
any ady LT thought we had a talk about that 
the other day. F told: you the profession was 
overcrowded. But) you won't: believe me, of 
Irse, You've got to go ahead and put ina few 
s finding out for y t 
‘m willing to) take replied the 
Uy. "The facet is. Pin trying to take 

Tean get. When you told me to 
give up the idea of practising law. T went to a | 
friend who is a civil engineer. He said) my 
al oedueation ought te give me a good 
foundation for any profession, but he advised me 
to let civil engineering alone. He said there were ; 




















view,” 

















and knowing ‘the spirit of his horse and 


| however, that 
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too many people in the business now. He sald 
commerce was the thing for a young man, abd he 
gave me the address of a friend of his who keeps 
a drug-store, 

“The druggist said that I could go through a 











college of pharmacy without any trouble, but 
he wouldn't advise me to do ‘it, a8 there 
were as man pple in the business as it 





would stand. He asked me why I didn’t take up 
medicine, I thanked him for the bint and went 
to sce our family physician, He told me that it 
was an exacting Iife, in wich the percentaxe of 



















eminent success was In fact, he said that 
there were more physic Ss now there was 
jee for, He had heard m 2 and asked 





if J had never thought of a 
nt to see a musician and he tried my voice. 
What did he say?” 

“He wasn’t as gently considcrate as the others. 
He said there were hundreds of people witb 
better voices than mine, looking for work. Hr 
thonght I might make a Fed bricklayer, or 
something of that kind. So Tf hunted up a brick- 
erand talked it over with him. He said the 
brick-laying business was overcrowded, and thst 
he should think a man with my training would be 
a lawyer. Sol came back here, and I"m willing 
to start in and go to work studying with you, or 
go through the list again, getting more advice, 
whichever you think proper.’ 
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Brave Horsemanship. 


ONSIEUR DE PAGES, in his “Travels 
M Round the World,” relates an extraurdi- 
nary instance of courage and endurance 

on the part of a man and bis horse. It occurred at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The writer would have 
found the story hard of belief, he says, only that 
he arrived there on the day after the event 


‘occurred, and saw the vehement emotions of 


sympathy, blended with admiration, which it had 
excited in the mind of every person at the Cap, 


During a violent gale, a vessel in the roa. 
dragged her anchors and was driven on the re 
Most of the crew were soon washed overheard 
and drowned, but some were descried trom the 
shore, clinging to the wreck. The sea rau bigh, 
and the waves broke with such fury on the 
doomed vessel that no boat could venture out to 
the work of rescue. 

Meanwhile a farmer, considerably advanced in 
years, had come from bis farm to be a spectator 
of the tra: His heart melted at the siglt, 
its 
wonderful strength and endurance as a swimmer, 
he determined to attempt a rescue. 

He blew a little brandy into bis horse’s nostrils, 
and pushed into the midst of the breakers. At 
first both man and beast disappeared, but they 
came into sight again, and were seen swimming 
near the wreck. Then, after a period of great 
anxiety, they reappeared near the shore, strug- 
gling with the breakers. Shouts of joy went up 
when it was found that two sailors were clinging 
to the rider’s boots and had_ been safely landed. 

Seven times the perilous trip to the wreck was 
made, aud fourteen lives were saved. On the 
vighth trip, horse and rider being well-nigh spent, 
a formidable wave broke over them, and the 
farmer lust his balance, fell, and was over- 
whelined ina moment. The gallant horse swam 
safely to land, but his brave rider was no more. 
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Poor Dog. 


NEW kind of parrot story is printed by the 
Chicago News—a parrot story that will 
make the reader sorry for the dog. 


A gentleman left bis dog at his sister's house, 
while he went on a journey. On bis return, Rover 
manifested so much excitement that no great 
surprise was felt when he was heard barking in 
the night. The barking became so _ persistent, 

Mr. — put on his dressing-gown 
and went down-stairs to pat Rover on the bead 
and bid him be quiet. 

He was no sooner in bed again than the noise 
began afresh, so he made another expedition 
below, to point out to the dog, with some asperity, 
that a repetition of the offenee would be attende 
by serious consequences. He bad returned to bis 
bed and was just falling into a doze when the 
barking began again. This time it was more 
furious than eve continued till the maa 
made a third journey down-stairs, accompanied 
by a walking-stick. 

Even this did not end the disturbance, but the 
entleman was too sleepy to get up again, and at 
last he went off to sleep, vowing to sell the dog 
the next day. 

When morning came, however, his sister met 
him with the remark that she hoped be had nat 
been disturbed by the barking of her new parrot 
It was always imitating the dog at night, she said. 
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Feeing the Parson. 


( Sesto then are seldom overpaid, and to 
most of them the occasional fees bestowed 
by generous and happy bride grooins are 

items of considerable moment. It is easy to 

sympathize with a certain Yorkshire clergywan 
who, after pronouncing a couple man and wie. 
was asked by the groom what the charge was. 

The parson, according to Spare Moments, told 
him that there were no fixed charges in such 
matters, but that be might give what be thougat 
prope 








on," said the young man, “I have five 
greyhound pups at home. Task a sovereigt 
apiece for them, but I'll let you have one for bali 
@ Sov.” 

The clergyman 
aceept a fee of sue! 
quite impossible, 

The bride and groom went home, and the 
marriage must have turned out very happily. for 
before a month was over the parson received & 
erate containing a fine greyhound pup, accom 
panied by a note from John, saying that Maria 
had proved such a treasure that be was glad 
to give the dog for nothing. 


rotested that he could not 
a character. It would be 
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Her Stipulation. 


the telephone is proved by the recent 
experience of a New Hampshire man. 


He wished to have telephonic | connection 
between his house and anew oue built for Ny 
son's summer residence. The best route (ook Ge 
Wire over the cottage of an old lady, to whew be 
applied for permission to make the slight use el 
her roof that was necessary. 

‘The old lady gave her consent, but made & fra 
stipulation at the same time. a 
ling you should run wires over my reo 
em’ wherever you see §t,” she Sue 
you don't use ’em attes pie 
at's my bedtime, and [4 
nd the noise of folks talking 
ure to keep me awake. 


Te there are still people unfamiliar with 






















and 
pl 
acloe . 
light sleeper at bes’ 
overhead would be 
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A Thanksgiving Acrostic. 


'T’s for the turkey so toothsome and good. 
Hi is for holiday, well understood. 
A’s for the apples which make sauce and pie, 
N’s for the noise of the children knee-high. 
K’s for the kitchen where good things are made, 
$8 is for spices and sweet marmalade. 
G’s for the games which we play until night, 
I's for the ices so cold and so white. 
V’s for the vines which encircle each plate, 
I's for the illness which comes to us 
late. 
N’s for the nuts, and the raisins, you 
know, 
@’s for the gratitude we all should 
show. C. B. JoRDAN. 
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A Turkey for the Stuffing. 
A Thanksgiving-Day Story. 


It always made Ben feel solemn to 
watch the river in a storm. Today it 
‘was gray and rough and noisy, and 
the few boats which went down 
toward Lake Huron pitched about so 
that their decks slanted first one way, 
then another, and their sides were 
coated with ice. 

“Gran’ma, what day’s to-day?” he 
asked at last, turning from the stormy 
river to glance about their warm, 
comfortable little room. 

“Wednesday, Benny,” answered 
the small old woman who crouched 
over the stove. 

“Then to-morrow will be Thanks- 
giving day, and the Rosses ure going 
to have a turkey,” said Ben, excitedly. 
“What are we guing to have, gran’- 
ma?” 

Mrs. Moxon looked over her glasses 
at her grandson’s small, thin figure, 
in its patched and faded clothes, and 
at his bright, eager face. 

“Sonny, dear, what do you think 
gran’ma has for Thanksgiving?” she 
asked, gently. 

The expectant look faded from 
Ben’s face, and he winked hard to 
keep the tears from running over. 
He did not need to be told how bare 
of dainties their cupboard was, for 
everything there he had brought with 
his own hands. Bacon and smoked 
fish enough for all winter were stored 
away; flour, potatues, and a few other 
vegetables were there. 

“Tell me about a real Thanksgiving 
dinner,” the small boy begged, after 
the first disappointment had been 
bravely put away. Mrs. Moxon took 
off her spectacles, and leaned back 
cautiously in her broken - rockered 
chair. 

“I remember one Thanksgiving, 
when your pa was alive, we had a 
dinner fit for a king. ‘There was a 
ten-pound turkey, with bread stuffing. 
I put the sage and onions into the 
stuffing with my own hands —" 

“We could have some stufting,” 
interrupted Ben, eagerly. 

“So we could, sonny, so we could. 
It takes you to think of things,” and 
Mrs. Moxon affectionately patted the 
little brown hand on her knee. “It 
never would ’a’ come to me that we 
might have turkey stuffing even if we didn't 
have any turkey.” 

Ben beamed with delight at this praise. ‘‘And 
was there anything else besides the turkey and 
the stuffing, gran’ma?”’ 

“Land, yes, child. There was turnips, and 
mashed potatoes, and mince pie, and your pa 
got two pounds of grapes, though grapes was 
expensive at that time o' year. Yes, nobody 
could ask for a better dinner than that was.”’ 

“We could have one just like it, all but the 


turkey and the mince pie and the grapes,”’ said | 


Ben, hopefully. 

“So we can, and will, too, child,” answered 
the old woman. “Trust you for making the best 
of things,’”’ and the two smiled at each other 
happily. 

Next morning Ben watched his grandmother 
add an egg, some sage and chopped onion to a 
bowlful of dry bread, pour boiling water over, 
and put the mixture in the oven. 

“Your father said I made the best turkey 
stuffing he ever ate,”’ she said, with satisfaction. 
“We'll see how it comes out, Benny.” 

“T can’t hardly wait till dinner-time,’ Ben said, 
with an excited skip. ‘“‘I b’lieve I’ll go down to 
the beach and pick up driftwood for a while. 
You call me when the things are ‘most cooked, 
gran’ma.’”’ 

The storm of the day before had left many a 
bit of board or end of a log on the beach that 
would be just the thing for Mrs. Moxon’s stove. 
Ben worked so hard th-* t- #4 n-t 5 me 
barge that was comin 


| towing two other bouts behind it, until he heard 
a voice ask: 

“Hullo, kid! What makes you work so hard 

on Thanksgiving day?” 

‘Then he straightened up, to see the boat’s 
| captain standing near its pilot-house, and shout- 
ing through a great trumpet. 

“I’m waiting for dinner to cook,” Ben 
answered in his piping voice. 
| “Can’t bear you!” roared the captain. 





“Run 


grapes. We'll tie them toa piece of plank, and 
they’l] float ashore all right. 


trumpet again. 

“Say, kid, can you row that boat that’s tied to 
your dock ?”” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Well, you hurry out into the river, and I'll 
put off a float with some things for your Thanks- 
giving dinner. You’regoing to have someturkey 
for that stuffing.” 

You may be sure Ben lost no time in pushing 
the rowboat off into the stream, where the end 
of a plank and its delicious load were soon 
bobbing up and down on the water. How he 
did smack his lips when he lifted them into the 
boat, and how pleased he was for grandma! 





THE WEEK BEFORE THANKSGIVING. 


home and get your horn and talk to me.” 


borrowed her trumpet, or megaphone. One’s 
voice sounds much louder when these are used, 
and they are to be found at every house on the 
shores of the St. Mary’s, for the people on the 
buats and those on the land often want to say 
“How do you do?” to each other. It was all 
Ben could do to hold the great tin trumpet out 
straight, for it was nearly as Jong as he was. 

“I’m waiting for dinner to cook!’’ the boy 
shouted again, and this time the captain heard 
him. 

“Going to have turkey, I suppose?” the 
captain asked. 

“No, but we’re going to have turkey stuffing,” 
answered Ben, with pride. 

“Turkey stufting, but noturkey! If that isn’t 
the best I ever heard!” The captain had dropped 
his trumpet, and doubled up with sudden laugh- 
jter. Luckily, Ben did not hear. “What else 
| you going to have?” he called, when he had 
| Tepeated the joke to those about him. ‘‘Mince 

pie without any mincemeat ?”” 
| “No, sir!’ Ben's voice was shrill, but clear. 
“My father had mince pie for Thanksgiving 
dinner once, though.” 
“Did, did he?’ The captain dropped his 
, trumpet again. “That boy’s all right,” he said 
| to the first mate. “‘He’s too plucky to be laughed 
at. I'm going to send him some turkey for his 
stuflinz, Morgan. Tell the cook to get ready 
tote ot. tes t+." se pie, and say, Morgan, 
» those small baskets of 





“First the stuffing, and then the turkey! My, 


Ben ran up the little hill to Mrs. Ross’s and: aint I lucky?” He did not know that the captain | 


had said he was plucky, and that luck is very 
| apt to follow pluck. 


| KATHERINE GRACE HULBERT. 
——__+02—___. 


In Clover. 


We're invited out Thanksgiving 
Every single year; 

I think we never in all our lives 
Have had Thanksgiving here. 


Of course, it is very pleasant. 
Going with father and mother; 
But just one feast is so little to have— 
Then wait a whole year for another! 
And the next day our dinner’s so common, 
And I think of the day before, 
With turkey and duck and ice-cream and 
tarts, 
And I'm sorry I didn't eat more. 
But this year it’s going to be jolly— 
Oh, I tell you, I'm in clover! 
We're to have Thanksgiving here at home, 
And won't there be lots left over! 
Emma C. Down. 


z 6 


ONE day little Mary heard her father talking 
the Swedish language to his gardener. She 
hurried into the house, crying, “O mamma, come 
quick! Something ails papa! He can’t talk 
| straight!” 





Tell the cook to 
burry, or we’ll be too far down-stream for the , 
boy to get the things.” Then he raised his! 
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ae 
NUTSCCRACK 


At the head of the table sits padrang, 
And opposite, margdhornet dear, 

While rafbet and rothem and byab, 
And Groer and Lonsen are near. 


The Kutyer is done to perfection, 
With the brenrarcy-cause 'tis a treat. 
And the vegetables are of the finest, 
They are yelcer, and ruptin, and tebe. 
e anxiously wait for the gipnudd, 
Which comes with cause ft for a 


| © 





rhe sine 
And the sipe, cimen and miknupp soon 

follow, 
With a glass of twese dicer between. 


After this comes the nadcy and spalep, 
The unst, sirnais, erspa, spearg and 
such, 
And nmargdhornet says ’tis a wonder 
That stomachs so sinall hold so much. 


When dinner fs over, the children 
Run out to the hay barn to play; 
They will think many times through 


the winter 
Of this dinner on Thanksgiving day. 


2. 
ACROSTIC. 
When. Bue. fat —— grace the festive 


oard, 

When friil-bedecked appears the spice 
crowned —, 

Whew — lle in heaps, a fragrant 


oard, 

When squirrels strive with —— their 
cbeeks to cram; 

When from the — savory odors steal, 

When thrifty housewives — a fine 
array, 

When friend — friend, and from the 
bells a peal 


a 
=~ all men their thanks to God to pay; 


When from the — we fragrant clus- 
ters cull, 
And — the barns the yellow pump- 


kins lle; . 

When young folks meet at — the com 
to hull, 

And sheaves of golden — are piled up 


gh; 
Then at the family —— old friends meet, 
And eau unite to share the season's 
cheer, 
Forgetting not to feed the hungry poor; 
Rejoicing in this feast-day of i 
The primals spell the day we celebrate, 


And in November you will find the 
date. 


e —., 


3. 


WHAT I8 THE QUOTATION AND WHO 
Is THE AUTHOR? 


Erofeb delims Irig eht erehw selim 
snorta mnrow eb tdna. 

Ero mecn or eht omsih skee snamde ira 
ewe racebtn ehw. 

Derot serno it ceffaf osk nilne korbd 


loeht. 

Dra obsihd nuorse esred nalgn Ewe 
Nderi ahy argeb tnehw 

Tseugd namirg lipeht emoch tuos mort 
dnabtro nmorf; 

Tse wmorfd natsa emor ftah tyadg 
nivigs knah Tnosit’. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Twin Girls. 
“You should never iron lace,” said 
“Here, —, is some face J knit for 
you,” sald —. 
“Yes, I beard, and — must have 


heard, too,” said —. 


6. 
HIDDEN WORDS. 


Find in the letters of the words 
“Thanksgiving Day:” 


The birthplace of a celebrated giant; 
the origin of evil; a reservoir; a 
metal; an inanimate object; a band 
of robbers; to make wine; making a 
request; a way of swimming ; 8 portion 
of time; darkness; a noble warrior; 
to be opposed to; to warble; a bundle 
of yarn; the opposite of hoarding; 

joyous; & pang; a Nurseman; what a 
' gardener often does; infirm; under the trees; an 
old witch; not to be found; dry grass; a vine; 
to meditate; not fat; an insect; writing-fluid; a 
tavern; an tiuminator; a covering for the head; 
| a tanner’s pit; a prophet’s name; the name ofa 
| Jewish tribe; a great racket; what we all hope to 
enjoy on Thanksgiving day. 


6. 
CHARADES. 
1, 


As we strolled and talked, we saw ny first 

‘ Plodding along his way; 

At the house of a friend we had my second, 
It being late in the day. 

A shower came up, but we took my third, 
And continued with our walk; 

And at home in a book we found my whole, 
When we had finished our talk. 


A 
Long, long time ago, in a year that is past, 
The night was a) pproachinig. my first was my last; 
My total was sitting alone in the dark, 
thin his own house, and near by was the ark. 
But the very next time that my first came around, 
My total, beheaded, lay prone on the ground. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. The wolf that suckled Romulus and 
Remus. 2. The geese that saved Rome. 3. “A 
horse! a horse! my Kingdom for a horse!"— 
Richard III. 4. The “wolf at the door.” 5. C 
per’s tame hares. 6. Pegasus. 7. The do 
out from the ark. 8. Ulysses’ dog, Argos. 








sel 
. Una's 
| lion. 10. The cranes of Ibyeus. 11. The lions into 
| Whose den Daniel was cast. 12. The wolf killed 
by Putnam. 

2. 1, Refuse, diffuse, confuse, profuse, suffuse, 
jeffuse. 2. Tenant, pleasant, phi ant. Pennant, 
gallant, truant. Pendant, giant, infant, currants, 
Pliant, rampant, defiant, servant. Errant, peas- 
ant, triumphant, warrant. 


3. 1. Utensil. 2, Manuscript. 

















A Heavy Brrrisu Disaster.—The com- 
bined Boer forces from the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, commanded by Gen. Piet 

J. Joubert, vice-president and 
commandant -general of the | 

Transvaal, attacked the British | 

at position at Ladysmith, in north- 
pS, ern Natal, October 30th. They | 

Ge wet opened fire upon the town with 
te i heavy guns carrying 6,000 yards, 

ate which they had brought from 
Pretoria. The British com- 

Genenu. soveent. mander, Gen. Sir George Stewart 
White, attacked them with his entire force, 
numbering from 12,000 to 15,000 men, The 
Boers, who are estimated to have numbered 

17,000 men, gave way for a 


time, but this seems to have 

been a stratagem, for later they 

~ drove the British back, and by 
_ a clever flank movement sur- 
rounded and captured portions 

of two regular infantry regi- 

ments and a battery of artillery. 

T in a frank cablegram to the 
British war-office, General 

Genenan write White assumed sole responsi- 
bility for the fatal error which had placed this 
column in an untenable position. 

KImBeRLey AND Lapysmitri.—The two 
most important positions in the field of mili- 
tary operations in Cape Colony and Natal are 
Kimberley and Ladysmith. Kimberley is in} 
the northern part of Cape Colony, 647 miles 
from Cape Town. It is the centre of the rich 
Kimberley and DeBeers diamond - fields, and 
practically the centre of the world’s diamond 
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industry. Ordinarily, it has a population of DES MOL ES ‘TOR CO., Box 532, Des Moines, 


about 30,000, which has been reduced perhaps 
one-third by the departure of non-combatants. 
It is defended by a well-armed force of at least 
3,000 men. Ladysmith is situated at the base of 
the so-called “tongue” of Natal, which extends 
northward between the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. It is a town of 2,000 or 3,000 popu- 
lation, important strategically because it is the 
junction of the railway diverging into the Orange 
Free State from the line running from Durban 
into the Transvaal. It is the site of the chief 
British camp in Natal, and about 12,000 troops 
were assembled there. It takes its name from 
the wife of Sir Harry Smith, former governor of 
Cape Colony, It is 120 miles from Durban. 
British PRePARATIONS.— The British 
Parliament was prorogued, October 27th, after 
yoting the war appropriations. Orders have 
been issued for the sending of additional troops 
to South Africa, to make good the losses expe- 
rienced there. The number of transports engaged 
for the South African service has been largely 
increased, and extensive naval preparations are 
in progress, 


‘Tne Rise iN STEEL.—The industrial activity 
of the last year, and the immense amount of 
new construction of bridges, buildings, railways 





and ships has created a demand for steel which 
is beyond the immediate capacity of the mills, 
and many important contracts have been delayed 
in consequence. A year ago steel rails were | 
quoted at $18 a ton. Recently American rail- 

roads ordered 1,500,000 tons of rails at $33 a ton 

for delivery next year, and the mills immediately | 

advanced their prices to from $37 to $40 a ton. | 
This single block of orders represents about 
three-quarters of the capacity of the mills. 





A Royac Visit. 






peror William of Ger- | 
many has arranged to pay a visit to his imperial | 
grandmother, Queen Vi ia, this month. He 
is expected to arrive in England November 20th, 
and to spend five days at Windsor Castle with 
the queen, and two days at Sandringham with 
the Prince of Wales. 








Recent Dearnus. — Brigadier-General Guy 
V. Henry of the United States Army, who 


served with distinction in the 

Y Civil War, took an active part in 

A the Indian campaigns of 1874 
Ps and 1 commanded a brigade 

under General Miles in the oper- 
ations in Porto Rico, and was 
afterward governor-general of | 
that island.——Gen. Sir William 
Penn Symons of the British 
Genera Howey. army, who, after more than 30 

years of brave and efficient service in South 
Africa, Burma and India, was made second in 


? command of the British forces 
ae in Natal, and received a inortal | 
a wound in the Battle of Glencoe 


w October 20th 



























voluminous Eng 
departments of science and fic- 
tion. — Ottmar Mergenthaler, 
inventor of the linotype”’ | 
DEMERS ss. machine for types 
Henry Adams Neely, D. D., Episcops 
of the diocese of Maine. William Henry 
Webb of New York, one of the earliest and most 
successful of American builders of steamships. 
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A BEAUTIFUL AND DURABLE 
new covering for your chairs orcouch can be had 
for a small sum by re- pavboleserio them with 
Normandie Plu it ety of colors 
and patterns to ect from. It is cheaper, 
‘wears better, retains its colors and lustre longer 
than other materials, and is moth-proof. 

Makes Handsome Piano Scarfs, xem: 
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quing, Sofa Pillow Covers and all 
kinds of Fancy Work. 

ur Corduroy for Men’s and Boys’ Trousers 
and Fancy Mixes for Ladies’ Garments is just 
the material for Fall and Winter wear. 
Samples and Illustrated Catalogue of Designs FREE. 
Send 45. for a \-yard sample of Teed, BI 
Brown or Green Normandie Plush —enough 
cover a chair or make a handsome sofa pillo 

We pay all express charges and cost of mailing. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., 
(Estab. 1887.) 28 Grant Ave., MANVILLE, R. I. 
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ALOGUE FREE 
li is the Modern Stove 
fame Int Polish, because it has 
all the latest im- 
provements. A brilliant polish is produced 
without labor, dust or odor. There are 
three styles of package—paste, cake or 
liquid. Get the genuine. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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True Fverrive. By John R. Spears. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

An excellent story of adventure which every 
boy will enjoy. 
Diomep. By John Sergeant Wise. The Maemil- 

yn Company. $2. 

A dog’s autobiography; a good companion to 
** Black Beauty,” interesting and sympathetic. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

THe Hero or MANILA. By Rossiter Johnson. 
D. Appleton & Co. 81. 

Worth reading because Dewey is the hero of 
the hour; and this book is chiefly about his early 
career in the navy. 

FATHER Goose His Book. By L. Frank Baum. 
George M. Hill & Co. 

The best recent candidate for a place on the 
ehild’s book-shelf beside “Mother Goose.” . The 
pietures, by W. W. Denslow, are as good as 
the text. 


Nature and Science. 


MAKING Copper CAstTINGS. — A recent 
paragraph in this column about a new method of 
casting copper, formerly considered a difficult 
feat, leads the manager of a large American brass 
foundry to inform us that for several years past 
he has had no difficulty in casting copper in a 
great variety of forms, the castings being as 
sound and perfect as those of brass. He adds 
that, while there is a “trade secret’’ involved, the 
up-to-date brass-founder in all large cities 
understands the process. 

A REMARKABLE EARTHQUAKE. —On 
July 19th last the city of Rome undulated with 
the waves of an earthquake for nearly half a 
minute. The famous monuments of antiquity 
seattered in and about the city were strongly 
shaken, but fortunately no serious damage was 
suffered by them. The great columns in the 

Forum rocked visibly, 
anda large stone crashed | 
down from the Colos- 
seum. <A strange atmos- 
pheric effect, which has 
before been observed 
during great earthquakes, was very noticeable 
on this occasion. People who rushed in alarm 
from their houses were drenched with a torrent 
of rain that poured from light gray clouds which 
almost instantaneously gathered in a perfectly 
clear sky as soon as the earth began to quake. 

Porto Rico’s DENSE PopuLation.—Our 

new island of Porto Rico, according to Mr. Mark 
W. Harrington, is ‘the most densely populated 
rural community proper in America.” It has 
about 220 inhabitants to the square mile. When 
the Spaniards first occupied it, it was as densely 
populated as it is now. Before Columbus 
discovered America two successive races had 
occupied the island; one seems to have been of 
northern origin and the other was of Carib 
stock. Every tillable part of the land has been 
cultivated again and again. 


WAR ARROWS AND ANCIENT BATTLES.— 
Among the flint, quartz and jasper arrow-heads 
frequently found in this country are certain 
forms known to archeologists as “war points,’’ 
For arrows they were made small, sometimes not 

more than three-fifths of an inch 


long. They are triangular in 
outline, and were intended to 
i ,) Stick fast ina wound. Prof. W. 


K. Moorehead says that war 
points are found abundantly scattered in certain 
localities where there are no indications of 
villages having existed, and the inference is that 
such places were battle-grounds, where the red 
men fought in ancient days. 

Figures ARE SOMETIMES IMPRESSIVE 
simply by being so stupendous that the human 
mind grasps them with difficulty. An English 
physicist in a recent lecture, in order to bring to 
the comprehension of his hearers the idea of 
ultimate particles of water, said that if he were 
to empty a tumbler containing half a pint of 
water, letting out each second a number equal to 
one thousand times the population of the earth, 
it would require somewhere between 7,000,000 
and 47,000,000 years to empty the tumbler. 
Lord Kelvin says that if a drop of water were | 

: the size of the earth the particles: 
etween the size of cricket-balls and | 
valls. If that statement is correct, | 
water in all the oceans are not many 
nerous as the particles, or molecules, 
Top. 


cAL Hatr-Cutrine.— A French 
urnal, L’ Electricien, describes an) 
stitute for the barber's scissors. It 
1 comb, carrying along one side of its 
sh a platinum wire through which 
ectric current. As the comb passes 
e locks to be shorn, the heated wire 
vasly severs the hairs, leaving them of 
a, and sealing the cut ends as in the 
orocess of singeing with a taper. 
levice is a curling-iron, kept at an even 
veby anelectrie . 2 +) a 
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FITS ANY BIKE LAMPustcrn ctasn 


{ ‘ment converts any BicycleLamp into a Power- 
ful Magie lantern making pictures 6 ft. high, 
description free Price $1.00 prepaid includin 


26 views. BRILLIANT LANTERNS SLIDE CO., Dept. ¥,CHICAG 


Family Twine-Holder. 


Every family needs string almost daily for some 


purpose, but usually they elther have none at all on | 


hand or else have only short bits that come around 
packages from the grocery. When you want string 
you want it in a hurry, and can’t stop to untangle odd 
bits and tie them together ; besides, 
a parcel tied with such string is 
untidy and you're ashamed of It, 
Havea Family Twine Holder 
Outfit. Its cheap and lasts for 
years. Consists of a nickel-plated 
metal holder and two balls of 








any other colors. r 
hard, polished twine. Never 

inks. n be had of all lead- 
ing stationers or sent post- 
paid for 


50 Cents. 


[FFP LEES MFG. CO., Westport, Conn. 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 


Mens . ; 
Babies Clothes will now fit Dollie,” 
This Doll is the 

latest Novelty of 

the Art Fabric Co's 
production. By 
their wonderful 
process they bave 
reproduced a very 
large Hand Painted 

Doll, The execution 

of the work is most 

faithfully done. 

The Dol! is intend- 

ed to be stuffed 

with cotton, as dir- 
ections will show, 
> The material used 
is a very heavy 

Sateen, that will 

not tear. Oil colors 

only are used, they 
will not crock. By 

( means of the patent 
\ Gusset the feet pro- 

" trade ip front, 

enabling the Doll 

to stand alone. 

Dollie has Golden 

Hair, Rosy Cheeks, 

Blue Eyes, Kid 

Color Body, Red 

Stockings 

Black Shoes. 

Every Child loves a 

Big Doll, but what 

will they say toa 

Life Size one. 

Tf you are unable 
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to ‘procure this 
Doll at your 
Retailers, 


ART PABRIC CO., 


will send you one 


Have you seen our DOLL 

FURNITURE?! Parlor or Bed 

Room Suite sent on receipt of bymailon receipt of 
35 Cents. 50 Cents. 
ART FABRIC CO., 36 White St. N. Y. 


‘Trade supplied by Harde & Lindgens, N. Y. 


«A Perfect Food,” 
« Preserves Health,”’ 
« Prolongs Life.”’ 


BAKER'S 


“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 


Walter Baker & CO. timitea, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Established 1780. 





STANDS THE TEST. 
Proof against rust. 
Proof against wear. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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DON’T LEAVE YOUR KEYS 


in the front door. Fasten 
them to the pocket or waist- 
band witha key chain secured 
by the Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fastener. 
Slips on easily, grips like grim 
death, don’t tear the fabric, 
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i MAKERS of HISTORY. 


















i]! 


| absorbing 


/ released instantly. By mail, 
| and by % cents. Cutalogue of other 
far th novelties free. 
_ jar the execs AMERICAN RING CO., 
7 et most in- >| Box 18, Waterbury, Conn. 
eA i structive 6 
iN SEWING MACHINE $/395 
GAME eaters ce 
— Machine at $18.95 sent 
whe: on months’ tri 
ever guaranteed 20 years—mado 
with Piano Polished Solid Osk 
played Cabinet, beautiful Bent Cover, the best 
High-Arm Head made, has every known 
with cards improvement, guaranteed the equal 


¥ $40 machine. Don't buy 
before you see our Big Free Catal 
Mel we eons and Gustrate this machine and many 
tite toda 
LOUIS VEHON CO., 157 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Il. 


Christmas Presents. 


Remember Merritt’s Health Comforts Make 


Ideal Presents for old and young. All prices, 
all sizes. Covered with Silkaline,Sateen,Silk,etc. 


Tempts the Boy to “ Evenings at Home.” 


Great soldiers, statesmen and philosophers all 
pass before the player in splendid review. Here 
@ may thrill with the early dreams of the Cor- 





sican soldier, and here he can watch the world- 

beleaguered Frederick floundering to immortal- 

ity. Great historie incidents, portraits and 

scenes are authentic; endorsed by educators and 
arents everywhere. The “Makers of History 
Jame” 


STIMULATES THOUGHT 
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4 and to all members of the family may prove 
4 more useful than a library. Every moment of 
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Od 
the game giv D RECREATION and adds 2 = 
to our knowledge of the world’s history. It is 
ull instructions accompan 

ds are of fine material and 
Wher 









pack. 
beautifull: 









all features are 





high, 
omplete pack, 
dink - vignette 
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trations in 
for only 
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25 cents. Y 
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Years of History,” 
should order to-day from nearest office. 


INTERSTATE PRESS, Dept. G, 


719-723 Locust LOUIS, MO., or 
109. 


YORK CITY 


Street, ST. 
111 Fifth Avenue, NE 


vere rerey 


HAND Merritt's 
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layers of 
Warmer 


Made of soft, fleec 
pure, sterilized wool. 
and’ lighter weight than any 


s other» bed-covering. The 
| Luxurious © voor is frst covered 
|any with chessecloth "(see 

size or cut). It is then put 

» THEIDEALARM FoR [weight Health “into outside cover, 
ALL~"ROUND SHOOTING: | desired. Ask making it possi- 





ble to air or 


| your dealer for 
wash when 


them. Write for 


Comforts. 
















mrp in 12 ane 16 pase samples and de- desirable. 
and warranted in the scriptive booklet, 
use of nitro powder. 9 | giving prices, ete crc. Qdorless 
Rebounding cnt Address Dept. B. 
“ 'grip. | | GEO. MERRITT & CO., Dustless 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


‘ACME HYGIENIC MATTRESS 
Gaz 






with the Forehand 
Automatic Ejector, the 
most Perfect Ejector 
ever produced, Beanti- 
ful in shape,matchless 
in finish. Workman- 
ship equal to our high- 
grade double guns. 


RETAIL PRICES: 
$7.00 with plain steel barrel. 
$8.00 with twist barrel 


if your dealer can" 
you direct at these 
but ask him first, it's 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 





This mattress 












luxury and healthfulness in 
use, having an air space the length and width of the 
mattress, containing spring section with §8 steel 
springs {ntercofled into woven wire fabrics at top and 
bottom. Aronnd this is our eatinep sie ‘ALLin jeecy 
layersof Acme Hygienic non-absorbent felted cotton, 
The air under pressure with the springs results in 
great elasticity, making the mattress hygienic, 
pneumatie, self-ventilat Et of downy softness. 


you we'll sell 






'—To introduce our 815 
ME” Hygienic 
Mattress we will for a limited time 
include with every order a fine Brass 
Trimmed, White Enam- 
7 cled Metal Bed Free, like 
cut (your choice of widths 
8,34, 4 or 436 


pYU Ry telah A Cog eo 

Winter Evenings 

F PP ieee ree 

state size wanted. When they 
Paeeeal aaa tlie tore seedy 


in your judgment, the mattress along is not wort! 
more than $15.00 and better than any other mattress, 
no matter how costly, you can have your money back. 
Booklet A tells what others say about this mattress 
s a number of special introductory offers. 
Samples of Couch Covers and fllustrated 
of Acme H. M 


Many houses have old-fashioned wooden 
bedsteads and wash-stands. The older 
fashioned these pieces of furniture are 
the better they are for enameling. With 
a few evenings’ time and a can of 


« Neals Enamels : 


THE - GENUINE 


you can have as stylish a bedroom suite in 
white, pink, blue, or any other popular shade 
e offered now in the most fashiona- 
‘urniture stores. 
Dept. B, Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
‘ROIT, MICH. 


D 
Our Booklet, “Enamels and Enameling,” 
with samples of colors, etc., sent free. 








WINSLOW | 


National Club Skate. 








run: 
i device is also valuable to 
wearers of shoes made on crooked lasts. 










yles for 190) with Pri 
Compan 


» SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 3 | 
~~AA~ WORCESTER, MASS. A | 














HE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustra 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a sit eekly issue of the paper. All 
agaitional r eight—which is the number 

ven for St.7o—are a gift to the subscribers from 
fhe publisher 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
eribe ber directly to this office. We do not request 

to collect money for renvwals of subserip- 












tions. 
Payment for the Compani when sent by mai 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
¢ to wear a hole through the envelope 
Mt Persons who send 
do it on 



























silver to us in a letter mui their own 
Tesponsibility. 


Kenewals. 








ree weeks are required after the re- 
b before the date opposite your 
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subseriber wishes 
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ue i, as we cannot fndyour unm 
jess your Post-office address is giv 
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money to strangers 

Is of subscriptions 
money to 
If subscribers do 








Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The 








CIRRHOSIS OF THE LIVER. 


{IS most serious and distress- 
ing malady, known also as 
hobnailed liver because of 
the irregular, “knobby” sur- 
face which the affected organ 
acquires, is thought to be the 
result, in some cases, of the 
excessive use of spirits. But 
while this may be true, the 
use of ardent spirits is only 
one, and by no means the 
most common, of the causes of the disease, and 
the popular verdict that a man who suffers from 
cirrhosis of the liver must be a hard drinker— 
perhaps a secret one—is often cruelly unjust. 

A man—or a woman—with this disease has 
enough physical suffering to endure without 
having also to suffer in eharacter from the tongues 
of gossips, proud in the possession of some medical 
half-truths. 

Cirrhosis of the liver—of which the “hobnailed” 
liver, so called, is only one of the final forms—is a 
ebronic inflammation of the tissue which forms 
the framework for the liver cells. This, like other 
inflamed parts, at first swells, and only later, after 
the process has gone on for some time, contracts 
and forms a sort of s network pressing upon 
and strangulating the cells of the liver. The 
disease results from the irritation produced by 
poisonous substances circulating in the blood. 

The liver may be called the great rendering 


















| is lined with the whining fraternity 








establishment of the body. To it are carried most | 


of the injurious substances that are either taken 
in with the food or formed in the body during the 
process of digestion. 


They are there arrested | 


and destroyed, or so altered chemically that they | 


ean be exereted by the kidneys and in other 
ways. But if these substances are brought to 
the liver in too large amount, or in one unceasing 
stream, the organ is overworked and becomes 
inflamed. 

This is not a strictly scientific statement of the 
case, but it is practically what happens, and a 
more accurate deseription would demand more 
space than can be given to this sketch. 

Among the exciters of cirrhosis of the liver are 
alcohol, spices consumed in curries and other 
highly seasoned foods, lead, phosphorus, coppe 
malaria, the poisons elaborated during the exist- 
ence of many Infectious diseases, and substances 
formed during digestion—or rather indigestion. 

Imperfect digestion, indeed, is probably the 
chief cause of cirrhosis of the liver, and it is to 
the correction of this fault that the physician has 
usually to direct his energies. 

The treatment of the disease must 
course, with the cause, but the physi 
reliance is usually a milk diet. 




















THE KING OF THE BEGGARS. 


While we have heard of the kings of many 
lands, and have come to recognize men who have 
acquired superior power and influence in any par- 
ticular calling as “kings of trade,” and the like, 
the King of the Beggars will be to most readers a 














new dignitary. Such a personage, however, exists, | 


and is recognized by the state. 

In “China in Transformation” it is said that 
organizations have acquired such a hold on the 
social life of China that even the beggars are 
formed into a sort of society. They are organized 
into companies, regiments and battalions, and 
even have a king. His title is the King of the 
Beggars, and he is responsible for the conduct of 
his tattered subjects. On him the blame is laid 
when disorders, more serious than usual, occur 
among them. 

The King of the Beggars at Peking is a real 
power. While the bi rs swarm like trouble- 
some insects around some chosen village, and 























seek by insolence to intimidate every one they 
meet, their king calls a meeting of the prineipal 
inhabitants and proposes for a certain sum to rid 
the pls f its invaders. After al lispu 

the contracting parties come to an agreement, the 
ransom is paid, and the beggars decamp, to pour 


| cattle. 


| falls. 
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down like an avalanche on some other place, and | 
be “bought off’ in the same manner. 
Troublesome as Chinese beggars are, however, 
even they are ruled by etiquette, and have their 
professional code. They may not call at private | 
houses except on special occasions of mourning 
or festivity, and even that privilege may be eom- 
pounded for by a covenant between the head of a 
family and the chief of the beggars. The road- 
side is always free to them, and the road to Peking 

















They are sometines really enterprising. Once 
at the burial of a native Christian in Fuchau a 
company of beggars and lepers gathered round 
the grave and demanded twenty thousand cash 
before they would allow the coffin to be lowered. 
One of the rabble actually got down into the grave 
and prevented the lowering of the coffin. They 
eventually compromised for eight hundred cash. 





SPECTACLED COWS AND SHOD GEESE. 


In Bohemia when geese are to be driven long 
distances to market, they are shod for the journey. 
The method of shoeing is as simple as it is 
effective. 


The geese are made to walk repeatedly over 
patohes of tar mixed with sand. This forms a 
ard crust on their feet, which enables them to 
travel great distances “without becoming sore- 
footed. 
Even more useful than shoes for geese are the 
ctacles worn by the cows that feed on the 
in steppes. Forty thousand spectacled 
cattle, so says the Family Herald, are now to be | 
found in that region, where the snow lies white | 
for six months in the year. 
The cattle pick up a living from the tufts of 
grass which crop.above the snow. The sun shines 
so dazzlingly upon the white surface that many of 
the Sabnsis formerly suffered from snow-blind- 
ness. Then it occurred to some humane person 
to manufacture smoke-colored spectacles for the 
He tried the experiment, and it was 
successful. The animals are saved much suffering. | 











PRETTY HEAVY. 


The Duke and Duchess of Connaught, on their 
visit to Egypt, met with several humorous experi- 
ences, One of them shows that even the Egyptians 
are not free from an unhappy weakness for saying 
just the wrong thing at a critical moment. 


After an inspection of the troops by the duke. 
outside of Omdurman, to which the duchess had 
accompanied him on horseback the girths of her 
saddle suddenly gave way no way of 
repairing them, and to enable h ‘oyal highness 
to get back with the least possible inconvenience 
a sort of sedan-chair was improvised from a gun- 
carriage. On this she v carried by Egyptian 
gunners, who were in ‘obar ge of a native officer. 

On the way the duchess sai *T hope your men 
will not be tired afte ing me,” and was 
rye and amused to ree eive the ungallant 
rep! 

Prhaeca, no, m; you are no 
the gun they are accustoined to carr 
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avier than 





OVER THE FALLS. 


A Wisconsin paper reports an Indian’s remark- 
able escape from death. He was one of a driving 
crew that broke a big jam above Sturgeon Falls. 
He attempted to cross the river on a log, and to 
the horror of the spectators, was carried over the 


The falls are forty feet high, and consist of two 
pitehes and the rapids. Of course the man was 
given up for dead, and the Griving. crew thought it 
useless to search the river for his body, as the 
logs were piling over the falls at a rapid Tate. 

he next morning, however, the Indian walked 
into camp for breakfast. He had been swept 
down the river and up against the bank, where 
he managed to craw! out. Finding only a few | 
scratches and bruises, but being, as he remarked, 
rather tired,” he lay down and slept until da 
| light, and was none the worse for his adventure. 

















STILL AT LARGE. 


A former governor of New York was noted for 
the quickness of his wit, which seldom left a 
chance for repartee unappropriated. 


n who had been visiting different 

try spoke with special fervor of | 
in a Western state. 

nday er p for the inmates of 

id he, “and I learned that 

hundred and seventy persons now | 
confined the: all but four voluntarily attend 

religious services held in the prison chapel twice 

oneach Sunday. That is a wonderful thing!” 

“Tt is,” said the governor, thoughtfully. “I am 
sorry to say it is not so with us; but then,” he 
added, soberly, “in New York, you see, most of 
the respectable people do not none to prison.” 








parts of this cou 
a ht he had se 

attended a 8 
the state prison, 
of the one 


















| or Sore Throat, 













HE FEARED TO PRESUME. 


The American tourist is so firmly convinced that 
he is being cheated on all hands during his 
European travels that he occasionally oversteps 
the bounds of prude: 


“What is the price of this pin?” asked 
man ina Paris shop, handling a small silver 
juisite workmanship. 

‘Twenty francs, monsieur,” said the clerk. 

“That's altogether too much,” said the young 
American. “It’s for a present to my sister; I'll 
give you five francs for it 
n it would be I zat gave ze present to your 

said the Frenchman, with a deprecatory 
and I do not know ze young made- 











nee. 





young 
rooch 


















“EGGSCUSED.” | 


A teacher in a Boston suburban public school 
1 the following “eggscuse” from the mother 
of a boy who had failed to be present on a certain 


day | 


receiv 














DEAR TEACHER: Please eggseuse Andrew 
James for not having went to school yesterday, 
He started all right. but him and another boy 
stopped for a little swim in the river, and a dog 
come along and earried off Andrew James’ pants 
and shirt and he had to stay in the w until the 
other boy-come home and got more pants and 
shirts for him, and then it was too late. Under 
the sireumstar ‘ould not expeet him to be 





there so kindly ¢ 








COMPANION. 


Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” give im- 
Sold only in boxes. 25 cent: (Adv. 


NOVEMBER 16, 1899, 


mediate relief. 








STAMPS! Album and 1809 illus, list free! Agta. wed 
diff. stamps loc. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mi 


INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 
send 15 cents for 8 months’ 
ial subscription to 
TH OKKEEPER.” 
handsome monthly magazine 
ookkeepers, cashiers and 
ess men. It will teach you 
bookkeeping, shorthand, pen- 
manship, sl ‘t cuts, cor- 
accounting, banking, 
business | pointers," amusing 
arithmetic, ightning calcula- 
E. H. BEACH, Editor. tions. etc. "$1.00 a year. 


THE BOOKKEEPER CO., Ltd., 12 Buhl Biock, Detroit, Mich. 


Pears’ 


What a luxury Pears’ 
soap is! 

It is the cheapest and 
best toilet soap in all the 
world. 


IN GRANDMA'S TINE 


a watch of any kind was an expensive 
luxury. Today that mechanical wonder, a 


FULL RUBY JEWELED 
ELCIN WATCH, 


is within the reach of everyone, telling time 
accurately under all conditions of service. 


The World’s Standard. 


All jewelers sell Elgin Watches in cases to suit 
An Elgin a al has the 
in” engraved on 








Our new booklet about 
tonne ao ut watches is ready 


All sorts Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
i 





GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE. 


A COMPLETE RELIGIOUS REFERENCE LIBRARY AT THE LOWEST PRICE EVER KNOWN. 
25,000 Sold in Five Months. 


All New and Perfect. 


Wah el ad 


oe 
eae t aT g 
poe 


y AN 


EPISTLE 


SiG yA 


1524 page 
94 XO x Bi 


1880 pages. 
1x8xSinches. 







706 pages. 1024 pages. 1014 pages. 
x 741M inches. ON x ON EIY ltches. 9x04 3 ae Inches. 


Send for the books at once, note their size and contents, see the paper, printing and binding, and you 
will agree with us that this is the greatest offer ever made of a complete religious reference trary. 


Former Prices: NOW ONLY $6.00 CASH 


3 B. Commentary 
+. OR.. 


eim’s Life of Christ (2 vols.)” 
$7.00 on the Monthly Payment 


ches. 











mith’s Bible Dietionar 
Life and Epistles of St. 
Cruden’s Concordance 


Be RR Plan. 


OF S*R58 THE MESSIAH. The Authorized Amer- 
Da cactene " a. University. 2 volumes, 
silk cloth. 


The Sunday School Times recom- 
aviour which is critical in the best aud truest 





Paul” 









0: 
handsomely bound 





5 
: 
price, ore ‘Rowal ion manta 
mends it: “It is positively refreshing to read a life of he 
4 sense of the word, and is Biblical at the same time.’ 
JAMIESON, FAUSSET AND BROWN’S RIBLE COMMENTARY. | Somtrecie tee 
i critical Fauna tory, and practical—on the Old and Test ot Robert Jamieson, D. D. Paul's, Glasgow ; 
é Rev. A. B. Fausset, A. M., St. Outhbert’s, York ; and David Brown, D. One Large 
we Volume of Neatly Tourtern Hundred Pasta: ‘Strongly of eae A Cloth. 
it. Tine ent, Bishop M. E. Church: “This immense book deserves @ place on the table of every 
Biblostadent. "Iets tive ccoain of the comimentation caretalls cael ae aes seni scholars. 
: 
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CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. By Alexander Cruden, M. A. tains 756 la 
octavo pages, handsomely and strongly bound in cloth. io sStamat eee : the, ible. decarvenn place 
the library of the Bible student more than Cruden’s Concordance to the Holy ae 

SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, Edited by William Smith, LL. D., Classical Examiner of 

University of London. tains 1,02 large pages, printed on excellent paper, finely Titustrated, and hand- 

somely and strongly bound in c! sloth. © ontalns on, name in the Bible worthy of description. 

THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF SAINT PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. Con ©. A., of Cambridgy: 

and J. 8. Howson, D. D., of Liverpool. Sontains 1,014 large octavo pages, many tine ill lustration: maps, cl 
work will compare with this in giving a lifelike picture of the great Apostle and his work. 

TWO PLANS FOR OBTAINING THE SIX BOOKS AT ONCE: 

1, Send $6.00, and we will forward the six books at once, securely boxed, and guarantee 
safe delivery, you paying fre’ ngnt or express charges. 

2. Send «00, and pr se, in your letter, to pay $1.00 a month for six months, making 

7.00 in all, and we will forward the six books at once, you paying freight or express charges. 

We will take back any or all books that are not satisfactory in ten days after examination, 
and will return money, deducting only the return freight or express charges. This marvellous 
offer is limited and money will be returned at once if we cannot fill your order, 
nay As to our reliability, we refer to any Commercial Agency. Estab. 1866. 


s. S. SCRANTON & COMPANY, 
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Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 





Breakfast looks 
more appetizing when 
seen over a dish of 
Friends’ Oats, and it 

TASTES better, too. They 
make sound bodies and clear 
heads and are so much richer 
than the coarse, cheap oats of- 
fered. Don’t worry about 
breakfast if you have Friends’ 
Oats in the house. 


Presents with Friends’ ser 


in exchange for Trade- Marks cut from 
yrs. Loysand girls can earn them. List sent 


DS’ OATS, Muscatine, lows. 
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Champions of Flight. 


Why is flight so wonderful? Because it is 
the highest expression of the triumph of mus- 
cular force and organic structure over the ever- 
present, all-pervading foree of gravity dragging 
ings toward the earth. 

The fish swims easily, sustained by the dense 
medium in which it is immersed. The race- 
horse and the greyhound only leap from point to 
point on the firm earth. But as our atmosphere 
seems almost too light and thin to sustain any- 
thing so heavy as a bird or even an insect, we | 
realize how great must be the strength of muscle, | 
and how perfect the poise and mechanism of | 
wing, by which they move in air. 

Man surpasses the swimming bird by the ocean | 
steamer, and rivals the fish by the submerged | 
torpedo-boat. The railroad engine, with its rate | 
of a mile in forty seconds, more than doubles the 
speed of the race-horse, But man will have | 
achieved a greater triumph over nature when he 
rivals the bird and the fly by navigating the air, 

Although the methods of nature are so varied, | 
but one general 
way of attaining 
flight is disclosed 
in the three dis- 
tinct groups that 
possess the power 
—the birds, the 
bats and the in- 
sects. The light 
wings are so at- aa 
tached to the 
heavy body that the weight is lifted 
on the air from above, not forced 
up from below. The wings are set 
at an angle to the direction of flight, 
and their action may be compared 
to that of the wedge. 

This principle accounts in part for 
the soaring power of such birds as 
the vulture and the condor, or of 
such insects as the larger butterflies 
and moths—a power by which they 
wheel in the air and even rise to a 
higher plane, with no apparent 
motion of the wings. 

‘The principle of inertia also comes 
into play. ‘The swiftest fliers are 
those that have the weight of body 
to carry them on after they are well 
started. Thus it is that the heavy and small- 
winged wild duck is one of the best fliers after 
getting under way. Among insects the heavy- 
bodied, small-winged species in all the orders are 
the swiftest if endowed with sufficient muscle. 

‘They have sturdy muscular power acting upon 
wings small enough to be rapidly vibrated, and | 
this, after all, is the secret of speed in flight. 

‘Take, for example, two buttertlies of opposite 
types in this respect. The well-known Papilio 
turnus,—the large yellow and black swallow-tail, 
—with broad wings and a light, slender body, 
can soar at its ease. Yet so feeble is its power 
of overcoming resistance that it can scarcely 
make headway even against a moderate wind, 
and is entirely helpless before a gale. 

The little brown skipper butterfly, on the 
other hand, with sturdy body, strong muscles 
and small wings, darts swiftly about like a bee. 

If a bird or insect has a heavy body with feeble 
muscles to impel its wings, it makes a poor 
attempt at flight. Our domestic birds, notably 
brahma fowls, fat geese and ducks, seldom use 
their wings, except perhaps to assist their speed 
in running. 

Most beetles, especially tumblebugs and rose- 
bugs, also the roaches and grasshoppers, are only 
drifters on the wing, with little control of the | 
direction of their flight. They seem to alight by 
accident rather than design, and if their stopping- 
place happens to be in the mouth of a fat toad, 
the old fellow may swallow the unlucky bug | 
with a lazy wink, as if to say, “All things come 
to him who waits!” 

Perhaps many of my readers have watched 
the curious sphinxes, or “humming-bird moths,” 
so named from their power of supporting them- 
selves in air on almost invisible wings, while the 
long proboscis is inserted into a honeyed flower. 
The largest of them fly at twilight, and are even | 
more active on wing than the humming-bird. | 

support their heavy bodies by powerful 
4s acting on medium-sized wings, and are 
viftest fliers of the great order which 
es the moths and butterflies. 
ther insect that illustrates the same prin- 
sthe Cicada, or midsummer locust, whose | 
nd long-drawn hum is so often heard. | 
twing-mechanism much like that of bees 
A hes, and a high muscular endowment, this 
locust ranks among the swiftest fliers. 
ng in the scale of speed we have already | 
2 birds behind, for it is easy to prove that 
ampion fliers are found in the insect class. 
n of the larger dragon-flies, or “darning- 
8,” deserve our atf{——— > 
i of muscle an 
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| hornet can overtake even the strong-winged 


|fly. The reverse, 
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T have seen these members of the Libellula 
family dart away from their favorite haunts 
along watercourses, and dash far afield with a 
speed that the eye could scarcely follow. Again, | 4 
1 have seen one suspended on invisible wings as 
if at rest in the air, now drifting slowly back- 
ward, then rushing away after a gnat or fly, and 
frequently turning over and over in the motion 
of the chase. 

Among the four-winged orders the important 
group of bees, wasps and hornets take high rnk 
in speed of flight. The large steel-blue hornet, 
known as the “tarantula-killer,” sweeps through 
the air like a flash in his attacks on the great 
spiders. The famous gold and black sand- 


locust, and commonly preys upon it. 

Even the honey-bee, in her straightaway 
flights, surpasses the swiftest of birds. Compar- 
ison has been made by careful observers between 
the speed of the honey-bee when returning to 
the hive and that of the homing pigeon. In 
nearly every test the bee has been the swifter,— 


But it is among the two-winged flies —the | 44 
Diptera—that we must look for the champions | oa 
on the wing. Knowing that a four-oared boat 
can pass one driven by only two oars, — other 
conditions being equal,—it would be natural to 
infer that a four-winged insect—a hornet for 
example— would easily overtake a two-winged 
however, is true; the fly 
always escapes pursuit when on the wing. 

This fact is usually | tf 
accounted for on the theory Fi 
that it is easier to man- 
age two wings than four. 
William Hamilton Gibson, 
in one of his delightful 
papers on insect life 
entitled, ““A Honey-Dew 
it Picnic,” puts it thus: 

“Here is a pretty little 
yellow and black-banded 
flower-fly which is having 
a quiet little picnic all by 
himself on a bed of yarrow 
bloom close by. A big 
black paper-hornet has 
suddenly seen an attraction 
hither also, and is soon 
creeping stealthily among 
the blossoms with a wild 
and hungry look, But the 
hornets seemed to waste 
their time on the flies. 
Seemingly confident in 
their less complicated wing 
machinery, the two-winged 
fly rarely sought escape 
until within very close 
range of the enemy.” 

In my studies of the life-histories of insects I 
have spent many an hour in watching their 
flight, and I can confidently name the swiftest of 
them all—the “World’s Champion on the Wing.” 
His well-sounding name, Bombylius, suits a 
fellow of such renown. 

When you tread the grassy meadows on a 
summer day you are in his chosen haunts. Soon, 
perhaps, your ear catches a faint, high-pitched 
note, a buzz of wing in fine monotone, You try 
to locate the sound, searching this grass-tuft and 
that cluster of plantain leaves, At last you 
discover a small brown and yellow “bug,” 
seemingly wingless, yet suspended in air among 
the stalks. 

As the invisible wing-vibration grows faster, 
the hum rises higher and higher. You make a 
slight motion and presto! the little musician is 
gone. Where? You cannot tell. 

He has vanished completely, or perhaps your 
eye has detected a streak of yellow light that | § 
showed the direction of his flight. But the 
memory of that high-pitched hum stays with you. 
Buzz-z-7-1-1-1-zip! So it ended. 

Many a time have I seen the swiftest hornets 
and dragon-flies dart after my Bombylius, but 
never yet have I seen him caught. No bird or 
insect foe can take him on the wing. But you 
and I can cateh him with the aid of a butterfly- 
net of the very largest size—eighteen inches in 
diameter at least. Bring it as close to him as he 
will allow while he is suspended in air; then 
with your boldest sweep encompass him before 
he can turn and get out of the circle of the net. 

Close inspection will show that his wings 
perfectly balance the extremes of head and 
abdomen, that they are propelled by powerful 
muscles, and are of the exact size to give the best 
possible results. 

Various insects escape their foes by various 
devices; some trust to a thick, rough coat of 
mail, some give out an offensive odor, some 
“play possum,’’ others again rely on protective 
mimicry, but Bombylius and his cousins, the 
Tabanus and Musca group of flies, escape by 
speed of flight, and by that alone. 

The untiring nature of the flight of some 
creatures is most marvellous. This is remark- 
able in such birds as the swallow and the frigate- 
bird, butin many insect 
Constantly on the wing from sunrise to sunset, 
| they do not seem to know fatigue, and they rest 
only while darkness lasts. The common fly 
buzzes around the fastest race-horse and tires 
him out, while the green-headed fly darts in and 
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Nice, sweet, ground Beet 
Also O. K, Animal Food, Oyster 

Steamed Meat, et 
A. Bartlett, Worcester, Mass. 


PEEP 0’ DAY POULTRY 


SPECIALTIES. 
Portable Poultry-House; a 
good all-the-year-round home for 
Well-made and | 
tions, 


easily put togett her. 
1900 Ilustrated Catalogue of 
Day Specialties including Treatise 


00 rare China, Borneo, Deccan, etc., 10¢. ; 8 
A. Dresser,Salem,Mass. 


Boston, Ma: 





ed in sec! 
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Large size, tine shape 
carefully bred from 
extra - laying, brown - egg 
stock, S2each. Order immediately. 


Box 50, Dover, Mass. 
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‘ou get the quality in them 
Buy them of your deal 

Write us for a fine Platinum 5 x7 Phot 

Greylock Mountain printed from Berkshire 


BERKSHIRE DRY PLATE CO., No. Adams, Mass. 
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Fourth 


Annual Exhibition 
of Amateur 
Photographs 


Comprising nine thousand eight hun- 
dred examples taken during 1899, is 
now open, and the public is cordially 


invited to attend. 


Open daily, 9 to 4. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


BUILDING, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


New York: 
Brooklyn: 


Boston: 
Philadelphia: 


pt 
924 Chestnut St. 
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J SHOE 
. « BLACKING 


not only gives a good shine, 
but also preserves and nourishes 
the leather. Furthermore, we 
guarantee that shoes dressed 
with J. W. will give twice the 
service. The better dealers sell 
it. Try it and see the good re- 
sults or by mail. 

Large size, 15¢. Small size, 8c. 

Congo Blacking Mf; D 

Oliver 8t., Boston, 





















In Fall and Winter? Yes, if you do as 
thousands of successful Poultry Raisers 
all over the country do, namely, mix 
daily with the food given to fowls, 
ducks, ete., a smill quantity of 


Sheridan’s condition Powder. 


It keeps Poultry well and strong and 
assures perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to form eggs. Worth 
{ts weight in gold for molti ng hens, I 
large cans costs only a tenth of a « 
a day per hen. 











Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers 
grby mail, 20c- a package, 6 for 61; Lange 
2-Ib. can $1.20, . Express paid. 


1. S. JOHNSON & co, 0. 23 isda House St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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See Carefully to the Health 
of Your Little Ones. 


At the first symptom of a Cold, give 
Dr. Hilton’s Specific No. 3. Remem- 
ber that a Cold is but the initiatory 
stage of Croup, Sore Throat, Quinsy 
Tonsilitis, Ear Ache, Diphtheria,ete., 
and should be stopped and cured at 
once and its dangers prevented. 

It is an appalling fact that Thous 
sands of chu ldren Die of Neglected 
Colds every year whose lives might be 
saved by the timely use of 


DR. HILTON’S 
No. 


Dr. Hilton’s No. 3 can be had at 
any drug store, costs but 50 cts. a 
bottle, is thoroughly reliable, chil- 
dren like to take it, and it is so harm- 
less that it can be given safely to the 
youngest and most delicate babe. It 


HassavedtheLives 
of Thousands, 








FOR CHRISTMAS. 
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There ts no more sat- 
isfactory sewing ma- 
chine to be had than the 
NEW COMPANION— 
no matter how much 
you pay for it. 


Her Third Order. 


Please send to my mother, 
Mrs. Anna M, Kavanaugh, 
one New Companion Sewing 
Machine. This is the third 
New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine she has bought from you 
during the past four years, 
and she testifies to the ex- 
cellent worth of your machine, 
— Frank K. Kavanavcn, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


No Repairs Needed. 

. [have never had to have 
any repairs done to it and it 
has proved satisfactory in 
every way.—Mrs. L. B. Davis, 
Worcester, Mass. 


00 Freight 


Paid. 





On receipt of price we will deliver the machine, freight paid, at 


any railroad freight office. 


We also allow 15 days’ trial, and if 


the machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned, and the 


full amount paid will be refunded. 


Every machine warranted. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Its honorable record for over 12 years entitles it 
to the highest place in the esteem of sufferers from 


HEADACHE 


Its success has encouraged the placing upon the market of scores of 
imitations — but the fact has been clearly shown that NERVEASE 
occupies the foremost place in the list of remedies for the cure of all 
forms of headache. It never fails. 


NERVEASE cures most headaches in from five 
to fifteen minutes. 
25 cents per box; five boxes $1.00. 
Sample Size 10 cents. Sold by all dealers, or 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


NERVEASE CO., Boston. 








A MASTERPIECE 


of elegant design and finish. 
Without regard to cost, they 
are > 


HONESTLY MADE 
in every particular. 
These things are said about the 


RICHMOND 


THE RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, Norwich, Conn. 































Greene’s Warranted 
Syrup of Tar 
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AS CURED more coughs and colds, 
and like ills, than any other known 
remedy, and it always will—always. 
We are so sure it will that we war- 
rant every bottle, and in fact have 
AW a written guarantee with every 
druggist to refund you your money if it 
fails to cure. Don’t you think we must be 
sure of how it will act? We are not phi- 
lanthropists because we sell you our remedy 
through your druggist for 25 cents, 50 cents 
and $1.00 per bottle, but we do dislike to 
hear any one cough. Perhaps you may find 
a druggist who hasn’t it,— but it’s doubtful,— 
if you do, leave your order with him; he 
can get it of his wholesaler. 

You have surely heard of our remedy 
before this; have you ever tried it? 

Remember, you can get your money 
back if it doesn’t cure. 
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Greene’s Series, No. I. 
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Men’s 
Women’s 
Children’s 


Of All Colors and Kinds. 


PREMIUM OFF 


To Induce you tointroduce Trilby 

to your friends. 

The New Standard Shoe Polish , 
and Preservative of the World. 
Used by Everybody. Price 25c. 
We give this Elegant Desk, 
Mahogany finished in best 
manner and brass trimmed, for 

selling 40 bottles Trilby Polish. 


A Beautiful Decorated Dinner | > 
Set of 60 pieces for selling 40 bottles 4 ~2 eg? 
Trilby Polish. Worth $10.00. — 
A Solid Oak Morris Chair with velvet cushions and brass rod for selling 
4o bottles Trilby Polish. 


This Leather Snap-Shot Camera given for selling 12 bottles Trilby 
Many other attractive premiums for selling 12 bottles. 
Send for Premium List. 


Why not get one of these high-class presents by 
a few hours’ work among your friends ? 


GOODRICH POLISH MANUFACTURING CO., 
Premium Office, 50 State St., Boston. 



































































FURNACE 
CO., BOSTON. 


BY---- 
LEADING DEALERS | 





DEERFOOT FARM 
SAUSAGES 


Made of 
Oe tele eis 
olce 5 


AMAPASAABAARARARAARABARBABPAMARARARAARAAZAR ARAB ARB? 





There are on the market Sausages 
and Sausages. Deerfoot Farm Sausages 
are Sausages. The young pigs from which they are made are | 
raised in the dairy districts of New England, and are fed largely on | 
corn and milk. The choicest parts of the pig, includ- ; 
ing the hams, are used for Deerfoot Sausage, = 
the only addition to the meat being high-grade 
spices. Absolutely no bread-crumbs, starchy 
food stuffs, or filling of any kind is used. To 
reiterate, Deerfoot Farm Sausages are made 
only from the choicest parts of little pigs, 
with the addition of pure spices. As a guar- 
antee of the purity of our products, and the 
cleanly methods in vogue at our plant, _ 
we invite heads of families to visit ; 
us at Southboro, Mass. After 
placing a sample order with your dealer you will 
know why our brand costs more than others. Put up 
in one and two-pound packages, as is also Deerfoot Farm Sausage Meat. 


QUALITY, 
PURITY, 
HAVE MADE 
our 


PRODUCTS 
FAMOUS. 





Deerfoot Farm English Breakfast Bacon, Sliced and put up in 1 and 2-Ib. 
boxes, is all that you could wish it to be. 


SOLD BY THE BEST DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLAND. 


WH In case your dealer hasn't our goods show him this advertisement and ask him to get them. 
We will deliver to any grocer or provision dealer an order of 20 Ibs. of Sausages or Bacon at our best 
prices, express paid. 7 


DEERFOOT FARM, Southboro, Mass. = 
BOSTON OFFICE: 29 Bromfield Street. NEW YORK OFFICE: 56 Laight Street. = 
SEND FOR BOOKLET—FFEE. 
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The Best Illustrated Record of Current Events in 
Every Part of the World is HARPER’S 


WEEKLY 


Every intelligent man takes an interest in all important events, 
both in this country and abroad. 

The Weekly is an illustrated record of such events. 

Every broad-minded man should endeavor to keep posted on Art, 
Music and the Drama, as well as the financial movements of 
the day. 

The Weekly contains excellent devartments deboted to these 
subjects. 

Every man who is fond of out-of-door life likes to keep up with 
Amateur Sporting events. 

The Weekly’s department of ‘‘Amateur Sport’’ is the best 
record of such ebents published anywhere. 


Serials, Short Stories, Special Articles, 
by the Best Writers Every Week. 


10 CENTS A COPY. $4.00 A YEAR. 









The Best Illustrated Weekly Fashion Paper Published 
is HARPER’S 


BAZAR 


Every woman wants the best suggestions in Fashions. 

The Bazar gives them ebery week. 

Every woman wants to know how best to care for and educate 
her children. 

The Bazar gives valuable advice on these points week by 
Week. 

Every woman takes pride in her home, and appreciates every 
new and attractive idea on household matters. 

The Basar suggests something new for the house every 
sebenth day. 


Fiction of All Kinds, and Timely Articles on 
Social and Literary Topics are in Every Number. 


10 CENTS A COPY. $4.00 A YEAR. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Exact size, 10x95} inches 


Swift’s Home Calendar 


The four seasons in beautiful water-color effects, from 
paintings by Percy Moran, one of America’s greatest 
artists. A charming picture for every home—equal 
to any 50-cent art calendar—the calendar of the year 
—no printing on face—sent postpaid for Io cents, in 
stamps or money. Address Department L. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and 
Breakfast Bacon and Silver 
Leaf Lard are companions 
in quality to Swift’s Home 
Calendar—the best. For 
sale by first-class dealers in 
every city. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
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A Box of 


JOWNEY'S 


CHOCOLATES INSPIRES 


Young and Old with Pleasant Anticipation. 




























































These pure, delicious chocolate confections are world-famous. Made 


in light or dark Chocolate to suit all preferences. 


“Name on Every Piece.” 


Small Trial Package for 10 cents in stamps. 


When not to be had of dealers we will send on receipt of retail price: 1-Ib. box, 60c.; 
| 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 3-Ib. box, $1.80; 5-Ib. box, $3.00. Delivered Free in the United States. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Dept. A, BOSTON, MASS. 


$10.00 Ray Folding 
for $5.00 


HIS is an inside offer and one that 
we happen to know can never be 
duplicated. This fine “Ray” 

Folding Camera and Seal Grain Carry- 
ing Case sells by dealers for $10.00; 
our price for our Christmas sale is 
$5.00. The Camera is polished 
mahogany, covered with seal 
grain leather. The trimmings are 
of finely polished brass. Has all 
the latest improvements. The 
adjustment is the simplest. With 
our offer we include one double 
plate-holder. 

















Takes a 
4x5 


Picture. 










Rav Folding. 


$5.00 Ray “C” Camera for $3.00. 


We also include this popular camera in this Special Sale. The Ray ‘“C” sells everywhere for 
$5.00. We never knew it to be sold for less. Our price for this Sale is only $3.00. Picture 4x5 
Covering of fine grain leather. Has a multiplying attachment for making two pictures of the 
same object on one plate if desired. This attachment is very simple to operate, and doubles the 
value of the camera. We also include one double plate-holder. 


$5.00 Gem Poco for $2.75. 


Picture 4x5. Covering is fine morocco grain leather: has fixed focus lens ; time and instantaneous 
“Rochester” shutter and two brilliant view-finders; also double plate-holder included. The adver- 
tised price of this. camera is $5.00; our price at this Sale, $2.75. 







The Special Prices on the above cameras 
are for the Christmas season only, and 
can only be procured of us. Order Early. 
These cameras are new— not shop-worn 
—and have the latest improvements. 


We sell Eastman $10 Folding 
Pocket KOdak for $6.66. 


The $3 No. 2 Bull’s Eye 
for $5.33. 


All Eastman Kodaks at 331-3 discount 
from Manufacturers’ prices. 





All Cameras advertised by us have 
Bausch & Lomb guaranteed lenses. : 
agy 3° pages, illus., everything about photography,val- 
Photo Encyclopedia sri2fiinstion Wort dottars osou%by meal for 20¢. 
sending us cash with your order. We will refand you 
ORDER BY MAIL, Sour inoney if not entirely satisfactory to you. . « 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO. (Dept. Y), 323/Washington St.j BOSTON, MASS. 








this year, sir?” 
My friendly land- 
lord of the inn 
rubbed his ear re- 
flectively. ‘Well, 
now you it 
does seem to me 
that I've heard 
David say some- 
thing about it, though I don’t rightly remember 
what. But I'll send for David right smart, 
and he’ll tell you all about it.” 

But in spite of the “right smart” sending, 
it was late in the afternoon before David 
appeared. At first glance I thought him to be 
a very tall, lank, overgrown boy, but when I 
looked more narrowly at his face I was struck 
with its expression of care-worn age. His 
shoulders, too, stooped from their great height, 
as if under a burden. Hardly should I have 
been surprised to see gray locks in his dark 
hair, but that his mouth was still boyish and 
of a calm sweetness. He puzzled and 
interested me. 

“Tukkeys?” he said, slowly. “No, I don't 
reckon they’s very many about this year. [ 
aint ran across but tole’ble few since the 
season opened, an’ they was too shy for a 
shot.” 

“Are you sure it is not worth while hunting 
them?” I asked with some impatience. Ci 
camstances would detain me some days longer 
at this little settlement among the mountains 
of western Virginia, and I wished particularly 
to shoot a_wild turkey. 

“Reckon I ought to know if anybody does,” 
David replied gravely to my question, regarding 
me with calm blue eyes. 

“Yes, David knows all about game here,” 
interjected Mr. Simpson, regretfully. ‘‘He’s 
the best shot in the county, as his father was 
before him. If he says there’s no turkeys 
about, why, I’m afraid that settles it.” 

“Well, I'm going to have a try at what there 
are, anyw * I said, obstinately. ‘‘Now, my 
lad, I’) give you a dollar a day for your ser- 
vices as guide, and you shall take me to all the 
places where the tu 8 might be, and if we 
don’t find them—why, that won't be your 
fault. Will that suit you?” 

Mr. Simpson shook his head. “Fearfully 
extravagant, you city folks! But it'll be a 
good thing for you, David. Can't ’ and 
Bob run the mill for a few days alon 

“T reckon,” said David slowly, as if in deep 
thought. His eyebrows were drawn into a 
line of perplexity, his eyes were cast down, 
and he shuffled his feet uneasily. Mr. Simp- 
son disappeared indoors, and David and I were 
left aione. 

“Well, David?” 
impatience. 

David raised his head slowly. “I aint 
sayin’ there aint no tukkeys at all, but I say 
*taint at all likely that you-all ’ll get a shot at 
any. ‘Deed, an’ I’m about sure you won't. 
Then when you-all don’t get no tukkeys, you'll 
say I didn’t ‘arn the money.” 

“You find me the turkeys and you will have 
earned your money,” I replied, laughing. 

But David persisted. ‘“That’s just it! 
Tukkeys is so pow’ful sca’ce this year, that 
Mebbe you-all won’t even git a sight 0’ one, an’ 
then I mightn’t feel to take yer pay.” He 
looked at me anxiously. 

“It's right to be honest and not try to take 
advantage of me, David,” 1 said, “but I am 
not asking you to guarantee me the turkeys. 
All I ask is that you take me to the places 
where you think the turkeys might be found, 
and if then I don’t get a shot at them, we shall 
have to accept the fortunes of war. 1 will pay 
you just the same.”” 

“some of the places is right smart far,” he 
said next, looking at me doubtfully, for I had 
been very ill in the summer and I was still far 
from strong. But Mr. Simpson had reap- 
peared and interposed cheerfully. * 

“Oh, we'll fix that all right! My brother- 
in-law’s got a nice quiet pony you can ride 










































I said, with increasing 


anywhere a man can go. The boys ride him ! 





Ss: Copyright, 1899, by Perry Mason & Company 
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‘‘ DAVID BECAME TRANSFORMED.” ; 


| after cattle.” 1 did not understand this war- | There's a rattler, an’ that 
rant of his abilities then, but I noticed a faint | one’s a big blacksnake.”” 
smile rippling the placid calm of David's “How can you tel 
| features. | “I know ’em by the 
A little after dawn the next morning I found | ma He looked sur- 
David awaiting me at the door of the inn. A | prisec such dense igno- 
small bay pony was leaning dejectedly against | rance. I used to have a 
a post. His ribs spread his skin tight like the | tame blacksnake round the 
| frame of a drum, and as I walked around him | mill to catch the rats, but a 
1 saw that he lacked an eye. boy come by one day when 

















“This here’s Tommy,” explained David. 

“Can he carry me?” I asked with some 
doubt. 

“> Deed he can! I’ve seen him carry three 
men that was too lazy to walk, an’ he didn’t 


the snake was asleep in the sun. He thought 
he was a wild one, an’ be killed him. I was so 
aggravated with that boy, I pooty nigh fell out 
with him.” He looked surprised at my burst. 
of laughter, for he had evidently expressed the 


; nature. i 


seem to be no more burdened than he is now, | height of his possible animosity. 
neither. He aint so frail as he looks. He’s| A deep rose had flushed the eastern sky. 
one o’ them kind ye can’t nowise fat up.| David looked at it and then at Tommy. “I 
He’s been vut to paster all summer.” |reckon he was planned when the creepin’ 
Tommy braced himself with spread feet : things was made,” he said, without the slightest 
when I mounted, and gave a human sigh when , intention of irreverence. “If he don’t help 
the guns were added that pierced me with self- that gait o’ his, we-all aint goin’ to see them 
reproach; but I may add here that I soon | tukkeys to-day, sure.” 
| found that no usage that I would ever be likely | And we didn’t. We reached the place 
to give Tommy would injure him. where the turkeys ought to have been—an old 
It was the dawn of a perfect October day, | orchard set on a brambly hill, to whose trees 
and I felt new life thrill in my veins as we, still clung some late ripe apples. The few on 
walked along. | the ground had evidently been lately picked at, 
David walked beside me, restraining his for the bill-marks were just turning brown. I 
pace to Tommy’s crawl, and entertaining me used my call in vain, hoping that they had not 
with shrewd observations or odd tales of his | gone far, but only the squirrels clucked in 
countryside. He had an inimitable Southern | reply. 
drawl and a quaint fund of expression that ‘Two other haunts we visited where David 
made much that he said in sober earnest appear said they sometimes came later in the day; 
irresistibly funny to me. He often looked! but the signs showed that they had always 
surprised at my sudden laughter, but nothing | preceded us, and we did not catch a glimpse of 
seemed to stir him from the placid calm of his | them. 





“What are those marks like bicycle tracks 
across the road, David?” I asked once. 
“Snakes crossin’ the ruad in the night. 


homeward. 
We attempted to take a short cut down the 




























































mountain, and then I was made to 
understand why riding Tommy for 
cattle had developed his climbing 
powers. He crept and clung and 
scrambled along the ledges and up 
sheer inclines in the most terrifying 
manner. 

As we paused for breath on a 
narrow path faced with a wall of 
rock overhung with almost impene- 
trable underbrush, I remarked idly, 
“David, it would be sport to come 
on agrizzly bear here.” And a bear 
could not have startled me more had 
he appeared in answer to my words, 
than did the sudden accents of a 
deep voice sounding directly over 
my head: “Wal, I’d growl ef I 
could, stranger!” 

A powerful gray horse, bearing 
a stalwart man, leaped down upon 
the path before me. He greeted us, 
laughing at my surprise. ‘‘Cattle- 
hunters hey to ride in all sorts 0° 
places, I ‘low.” Then he rode off 
in a hurry when David deseribed 
some cows we had passed miles back. 

“His place is on the ridge back 
o’ the road goin’ to town,” David 
explained. ‘“He’s been throwin’ 
co’n fer them tukkeys in the road 
fer a month back, to coax ’em into 
gunshot. But he won’t get ’em, [ 
can tell him.” 

I was thoroughly wearied by the 
time we came in sight of the mill, 
and was glad to accept David’s 
invitation to stop and have a glass 
of milk. Two burly men with lazily 
good-natured faces were sitting in 
the door of the mill. 

“You-all got that co’n ground, 
Bob?” asked David, pausing before 
them. 

“*Not’s I know on,” replied one 
of them indifferently. 
“TL had to go to town 
this mornin’, an’ we 
reckoned you-all ’d be 
back time enough to 
do it to-night.” 

David sighed and 
walked toward the 
house. The untidy 
yard was full of 
squealing children, 
who set up a yell of 
welcome as David 
appeared. 

“Shoot down our 
ball, David! David, 
shoot down our ball!” 
they cried. We dis- 
covered a ball lodged 
in the branch of an 
oak. It was in plain sight, sut fully thirty 
feet or more from the ground. 

“Reckon a bullet ’d spoil the ball,” said 
David, as he rubbed his chin in perplexity. 
“Mebbe I might shoot the branch,”’ he said at 
last, and took his gun down from his shoulder. 

It was a long-barrelled, muzzle-loading ritle, 
heavily inlaid with silver, and nearly as tall as 
I was. I watched him with skeptical curiosity 
as he took a steady aim and fired. Down 
tumbled the ball and down after it rattled the 
branch, cut in two by the bullét as clean as if 
done by a knife. 

“That was a most remarkable shot, David,” 
I said, admiringly. It is one thing to hit a 
two-inch bull’s-eye in a target at thirty yards, 
and quite another to cut in two, at a given 
point, a little twig scarcely outlined against a 
network of thousands of other little twigs and 
branches. 

Byt David only shook his head deprecatingly. 
“My father was a heap sight better shot ’n I'll 
ever be,’’ he said, quietly. 

The two men still sat indifferently in the 
door of the mill, but the noise had brought one 
slatternly woman to the door, while another, 
in ragged curl-papers, lifted a torn curtain and 





“Well, now I know there are some around, | looked out from under it. 
I'll have them yet,” I vowed, as we turned | 


That evening I asked Mr. Simpson some 
questions about David. 


“David? Well, he’s a queer chap. Most 
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everybody’s reated in these parts, you know, 

and they all hang together. ‘Those were his two 
sisters and their hnsbands—a worthless lot, the 
whole of them, as ever lived. ‘Too lazy to work 

the mill that David's father left them, and if it 
wasn't for David, I think they’d all starve in a 

heap together. He works himself to skin and | 
bone to support them, and not content with that, 

he’s loaded himself up with a couple of old 

cousins a mile or so away who ought to be in the | 
poorhouse, and another family of some sort 
of relation, where the father has consump- 
tion and the mother’s crippled, and the son 
is laid up for the winter with a broken 
thigh. Yes, and besides that he hires a 
colored woman to take care of a crazy, 
doddering old great-aunt who thanks him 
by swearing at him every time she sees him. 

“You see, folks in these parts have a 
horror of the poorhouse. They'll take 
help of one of their own, like David, when 
they'll die of starvation before they’l] take 
anything from the county. David’s been 
struggling along this way all his life, and [ 
suppose he always will, for if it aint one 
thing it’s another, and he can never see any 
one in want without trying to divide with 
them.”” 

I thought a yreat deal about David as I 
went to bed that night. For the next three 
days 1 pursued those turkeys over miles 
of Virginia territory, to the considerable 
betterment of my health and David's 
pocket, and with no injury to the turkeys. 

On the'second day, at my request, David 
produced his own turkey-call. It consisted 
of a piece of flat slate-rock and what looked 
like an old peg-top with an inch of sharp 
nail in the end. The sounds he bronght forth 
on it differed from any sounds with which | had 
ever in my life heard turkeys called, but I 
reasoned that David certainly knew his business, 
and that perhaps turkeys in Virginia spoke a 
dialect, as did the inhabitants. Only the echoes, 
however, answered David’s efforts. 

That day I got two pheasants, the only ones 
we ran across; and David, as he always did, 
gathered in a squirrel here and there to supply 
the family larder. 

As I stepped down out of the underbrush into 
the road, heading toward the place where we had 
tied Tommy while we made a side excursion, | 
I suddenly heard a queer, dry, rattling noise 
under my feet; but before I had time to wonder 
what it was I was flung violently to one side, ' 
and David's boot-heel was crushing the head | 
of a rattlesnake whose nine rattles beat the air 
in the spot where I had just been standing. 
Putting my shotgun across his back, 1 ended 
his career in a moment, and then turned to} 
David. 

“You risked your life, my boy,” 1 said, 
warmly, “and it may be that you saved mine. 
T shall not forget it!” 

David smiled deprecatingly. “He couldn’t ’a’ 
bit ye till he coiled, an’ ye could have run then. 
Reckon you-all aint much used to rattlers, not 
to look where you step round these parts.” 

On the third day a deer got up suddenly from 
a bed of fern fifty yards away and astonished me | 
so that it had put fifty more between us before a | 
Winchester bullet caused the game to turn a! 
somersault in the air and fall stonedead. 

I sent David down the hill for Tommy, and 
while I waited } apportioned the venison in my 
inind, remembering David's five families in my 
division. After a weary time I beheld him 
toiling slowly up the hill, towing Tommy at the 
end of the bridle, the pony from head to tail one 
straight line of obdura David mopped his | 
face and sighed with relief when he dropped the 
bridle. 

“Reckon I could have got him here sooner ef | 
Td throwed him down an’ drug him up side | 
ways,” he said, plaintively. H 

He was placidly delighted when he found how 
much of the deer was to fall to his share, and ; 
regarded me curiously. “Reckon you-all don’t 
think much 0° deer."* 

“What will you do with it, David?”? I asked. | 
Te had never mentioned any of his family cares | 
to me. 

“Oh, I know some folks that'll be mighty 
glad to get a taste of ‘t. Weall don’t get too 
much fresh meat up here, an’ the country’s 
gettin’ pooty nigh shot out with all the folks 
movin’ in, Of course, everything's got to kill to 
live; they kill each other an’ we kill them, so 
that's all fair.”” | 

“But deer don't kill each other to live, | 
David?” 

“Deer don’t eat deer,” he replied, quietly, 
“but they do eat the laurels and other stuff; an’ 
how do we know that them don’t feel bein’ | 
killed, in their way, jest as much as we do in 
eum 2" 

“You're quite a logician, my lad,” I said, 
much interested. 

“Logician ‘ 
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read po’try lyin’ on the counter o’ the grocery | 
store? An’ then he read himself into a lawyer !”’ | 

Tommy snorted at the imposition of the deer, 
but finally consented to carry it if I would walk; 
which I did, and gave information concerning | 
Abraham Lincoln and lawyers generally, which 
David soaked up like a sponge. 

The last day of my stay arrived, and the 
earliest tinge of gray in the sky found us posted 
in the old orchard, still seeking the turkeys. A 








“SITTING WITH BOWED HEAD.”" 


long time we passed in silence, and then far 
away | heard an unmistakable sound. 

“There they are, David!” I whispered, and | 
reached for the guns. Again came the call, and | 
nearer. David fairly trembled with excitement, | 
and suddenly a branch broke under his nervous | 
foot with a sharp detonation. The next call was | 
fainter. 

“Call them, David—call them quick and do 
your best!” I commanded. 

The usual sounds proceeded from David's 
hands for a moment, and then my ear detected a 
subtle change. The call grew gradually more ; 
seductive ;. never had I heard before so masterful 
a rendering of the turkey’s own tongue as those 
alluring, commanding, pleading, insinuating 
tones that wavered out from that piece of stone 
and a sharp nail. 

Suddenly the grass moved across an open 
space in the orchard. ‘There they are!” 1 
whispered, and raised my gun. 

At that instant the nail fell from David’s hand ! 
with a sharp screech that would have frightened | 
a catamount. The flock stopped short with a 
warning cluck from the cock, and rose in the air 
with the speed of bullets. The air seemed full 
of turkeys, and I shot blindly into them, hoping } 
for nothing, for they were still out of all ordinary ' 
range. Dropping the shotsun, I seized the ritle | 
and aimed with care at the big gobbler, who was | 
on the point of vanishing into the trees. | 

It was a long shot, and my heart leaped with | 
exultation when I saw him drop. David was | 
standing over a hen which had received the first | 
shot, when I returned with the gobbler’s dead 
body hanging by the legs. { 

“Well, David," I said, dryly, “you did your , 
best to ruin my chances, but we have two of | 
them, anyway.” \ 

He turned pale under his sallow tan at my | 
reproof, but to my surprise, made no apology, 
and his conversation was of the briefest on the 
way home. 

I soon forgot it, thongh, as I reviewed the 
plans I had been slowly forming for David's 
benefit ever since I had heard the story of his | 
self-denying life, and more especially since the 
snake episode. 1 made several visits that after- 
noon and transacted a little business, which 
included a somewhat stormy interview with the 
two men I had first seen in the door of the mill. 

It was dusk when I approached the door of 
the inn. On its step 1 saw a well-known figure 
sitting with bowed head leaning on a supporting 
hand, 

“Ah, David, you’re just the person I wanted 
to see!” I said. 

“Tye been waitin’ fer you-all,”’ he replied, 
gloomily. Then I saw that on the step beside 
him lay the silver dollars I had given him each 
night at parting. 

“Come up to my room,” IT said. 
cold to talk here.” 

I was so full of my plans that I did not wait 
to ask his errand, but launched at once into a 
proposal that he should go with me to the city 
and work his way up from the bottom in the 
profession that his heart was set upon, I did 
not hide the difliculties he would have to over- 
come, the years of hard and tedious work that 





“It’s too 









“You'd make a good lawyer,’ I explained. i 

In that instant my slow, placid, unemotional | 
David became transformed under my astonished | 
A glow spread over his face, wiping out | 
the lines of Gue-worn, premature age; bis eyes 
met nine, questioning, demanding, the index of 
a hidden, ea; sour Accidentally 1 had | 
tonched the key-note to which his whole inner, | 
secret self vibrated. 

" Abraham Lincoln, when he used to 















lay between him and achievement, but I believed 
he had the will and the perseverance to overcome 
them. [explained to him how T had arranged 
for the care of his various protégés, including 
the shaming of his two stalwart brothers into a 
promise to support themselves with the aid of | 
the ill. | 

“It's not charity, David." T finished. “You 
yall your way by your own effort, ouly 
eyoua helping hand with which to start.” | 
When David had at last taken in the import 
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of my words, he forgot all else in the world. His 
eyes widened and glowed, his bent figure 
straightened, and as the fountains of the depths 
of his being were broken up, he became trans- 
formed into the man I foresaw he would one 
day become—alert, eager, intelligent, self-com- 
manding. Words seemed to have deserted his 
tongue, but no words could have expressed more 
than did his face. 

Then suddenly a veil seemed to drop over 
his eyes and the old stoop came into his 
shoulders. 

“Well, David?” 
“I aint goin’.” 
hopeless in the tone. 

“Why not?” 

‘There was a long pause and then his 
eyes met mine, full of an agony of shame 
and despair. 

“Taint wuth it an’ I can’t take it. 
You-all won’t want me to when you know. 
1 aint honest.” 

T said nothing—only waited. In a mo- 
ment he continued, the words stumbling 


There was something 


to force out the truth. 

“I aint honest, I tell ye! I knew all 
about them tukkeys sence las’ summer. I 
been watchin’ ’em an’ keepin’ track of 
vem fer months. I wanted ’em’—here he 


the folks. They wus jest enough of ’em to 
go around, an’ I knew nobody ’d find ’em 
out, they was that shy an’ skeery. But I 
wanted the money, too, fer the childurn 
aint got no stockin’s ner shoes ner warm 
things fer winter, an’ las’ winter, little 
Jess, she died 0’ the cold.” Here the tears 
began to run unheeded down his cheeks. 

“I couldn’t give up the money, ner I couldn’t 
give up the tukkeys, fer I’d promised ’em they 
should have ’em fer Thanksgivin’. They don’t 
have much to give thanks fer, them poor ol’ 
critters don’t, but one good meal of tukkey 
marks the day fer ’em fer a year. 

“You-all can buy all ye want to eat,” he went 


and tripping out of his mouth in his haste | 


gulped down a sob—‘“‘fer Thanksgivin’ fer | 
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on, pleadingly. “Ye don’t know what it is 
banker so fer a taste o’ fresh meat, like them 
poor ol’ bodies does, an’ never get it hardly the 
year round. I jest had to see that they felt 
thankful in their hearts this year, an’ I couldnt 
disapp‘int ‘em nohow. 

“Ye said I needn't guarantee you-all the 
tukkeys—only take ye round whar they was 
likely to be. I did that honest. Lots o’ times 
they was right beside us, an’ I’d have to sare 
’emaway. That last time it got into my blox 
an’ I forgot all about everything except makin’ 
"em come to me, till I see thet ol’ gobbler. Then 
I remembered, but you was too quick. They 
was only two lef’, an’ I couldn’t divide then 
two noways to make ’em go round. 

“Then I jest saw allo’ a sudden that I hadn't 
been honest, in spite o’ all my arguyin’ with 
myself. I aint ’arned the money, an’ I brought 
it back to ye, an’ they’ll have to get throuzh the 
winter jest the best way they can. They wont 
have no tukkeys fer Thanksgivin’, nuther, an’ 
it’s all my fault—" 

Tie groped, stumbling, to the door, but 1 had 
my back against it. 

“David, my lad!” I stopped to clear my 
throat and winked hard so that I could see him 
better. “David, I do not say that it was honest, 
for we both know it wasn't; but what I do say 
is, that this confession squares accounts as far as 
Tam concerned, and the young man who proves 
his honesty by confessing his dishonesty under 
such temptation to keep silence, is just the young 
man I need. 

“Moreover, I do not overlook the fact that yuo 
did not want the money or the turkeys for your. 
self. That makes it easier to forgive, David. 
Come, I haven’t changed my mind at all, and] 
shall expect you to be ready to-morrow, as I had 
planned. There, there, boy—don’t break down 
—don’t, David! There, there— And I'll tel 
you what we’ll do, David! Before Thanks. 
giving we’ll send to every one of your families 
the biggest and fattest corn-fed turkey we cn 
find in the Washington markets !’? 

And we did. 











Rs. CREIGHTON paused, ueedie in 
hand, and looked up from her embroid- 
ery. Eleanor’s footsteps were coming 

along the upper hall and over the stairs; and 
Eleanor herself appeared in the doorway a 
second later, brushing back the loose hair from 
her forehead, and smiling above an armful of 
billowy muslin. 

“I’m almost through with my packing at last, 
mother,”’ she announced light-heartedly, ‘and 
I’ve brought down some frocks for Jane to 
freshen up a bit. Flimsy things—they crumple 
if you so much as look at them!” 

“Pll speak to her about it in a minute, 
Eleanor,” replied Mrs. Creighton. ‘Tell me 
first, won’t you, what’s wrong with these 
flowers. I’ve certainly followed Miss Dupont’s 
directions, but they don’t look at all as I 


| expected them to.” 


Eleanor leaned over her mother's shoulder, 
scrutinizing the flowers critically. ‘6Mhey are a 
little—unusual,”’ she admitted ; “particularly the 
three-cornered ones, that seem to be quarrelling 
with each other about their stems. The pinky 
yellow in the border is deliciously Japanese, 
though. Why don’t you call it a Kio-something 
centrepiece, and give a reception on the strength 
of it? By the way, I’ve been wondering why 
you didn’t suggest a reception in honor of my 
home-coming. 1 don’tebelieve you’re as proud 
of me this year as you were last."” 

For some reason Mrs. Creighton did not find it 
easy to reply. She only stroked the girl’s cheek 
affectionately, and murmured something about 
the warm weather and their both having been so 
busy; whereupon Eleanor protested that she 
had been merely joking, and that midsummer 
receptions were, to her mind, the most stupid 
affairs on earth. Then noticing that the drapery 
at one of the windows was entangled in the 
Holland shade, she crossed the room to straighten 
it. 

“Who but you would attempt to do that 
standing on tiptoe, I wonder!” laughed Mrs. 
Creighton, leaning back in her chair and Jooking 
oncontentedly. ‘Physical culture helps, doesn’t 
it?” 

Eleanor turned, with one arm still lifted above 
her head, and put-up a warning forefinger. “Be 
careful, mother—physical culture is a sore 
subject with me. 
Hall call me ‘My Lady Delsarte,’ Bess Otis has 
talked somuch about my training.” 

“She has given you an imposing title, Eleanor. 
My own. school nickuame, I remember, was 
nothing but ‘Pegey."”” 

“Yes, and what a dear little Pezgy you must 
have been!” She was settling the last folds of 
the curtain as she spoke. “Now I'm too big for 











Half the girls at Dunster | 





any of the pretty, old-fashioned names; you 
can imagine how My Lady Delsarte sounds— 
shrieked out at basket ball, or chafing-dish 
suppers, for instance.’”’ 

“I should think ’twould be harder for the girls 
to say than for you to hear,” laughed the mother; 
“but if I waste any more time listening to your 
chattér the fire will get tou low for this pressing.” 
And she began to gather up the muslins. 

“Don’t be so scurnful about my conversation, 
Mrs. Creighton! You know how you'll miss it 
next week—and I’m going up to have a battle 
with glove-buttons now, anyway. When I yet 
them off my conscience I’!] come back.’? Hallf- 
way out to the stairs she recalled another tnatter 
which she had meant to settle. ‘Do you know 
where father is? 1 want to ask him how the 
forenoon trains on the Albany road connect at 
the junction.” 

“He’s lying down in the library.” ‘There 
was the faintest possible hesitation in Mr. 
Creighton’s voice. ‘Won’t it do just as well 
speak to him by and by ?”” 

“Yes—I suppose so; but it seems to me he’s 
always lying down lately when I want hin. 
I’m almost tempted to run in with my timetable 
and appear astonished, just to remind him how 
lazy he’s growing.” 

“I don’t believe I would, dear. He may be 
asleep, and people hate to have their aftenwon 
naps interrupted, you know.” 

“You precious little mumsey! If that’s meant 
for discipline I’d rather lose my train than 
disregard it. But isn’t it a little queer, for 
father—of al] people—to sleep so much? | cant 
get used to the idea of it.” 

After her mother had disappeared, the tall 
figure of Doctor Leland appeared upon the 
veranda. Eleanor held out her hand in welcome, 
and led the way to her favorite cozy corner in 
the wide, airy hall, where they fell to chatting 
about her school and her summer, 

“You know,’” Eleanor said, “I'm to visit the 
Armstrongs down at Yarmouth Beach.” 

“Yes, I remember—your mother told me. 
Yowll enjoy Yarmouth Beaeh, Eleanor: the 





scenery in that region is beautiful. Is it to bea 
party p 
“A survival of the fittest, I call it. Doruthy’s 


invitations sounded just like civil service exams. 
If you couldn't row—and sail—and swim—and 
fight sea-serpents if need be—you were gently 
entreated to decline, no matter how muel yo 
wanted to ge. She put in tennis, too, I believe 
but that wasn’t quite so indispensable.” 

“Tow many doves the ‘survival’ include.” 
asked the doctor, 

“Ten, and we're planning loads of fun. Por 
Mrs. Artustrong is frightened already. She styS 
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she shall call the roll as often as once an hour, | meant; he had hoped they would not appear; | minute, Creighton,” grumbled the doctor as he | quickly from one face to the other. “I thought 


sand hold her breath till everybody answers.” 

“Wise woman! And are we going to have 
you at home with us after the fortnight is over 

““hat depends. 1’ve some lovely possibilities 
for August! Aunt Barbara wants me to go to 
the Adirondacks with her, for one thing, but I 
suppose there’ll be a rush of seamstresses and 
shopping here at home by that time. Mother 
will furnish as much splendor for her insignifi- 
cant freshman as if college were going to be a 
regular dress parade.”” 

“*No wonder you're spoiled, Eleanor.” Pres- 
ently he added: “Is your father anywhere 
about, do you know? I want to see hima few 
minutes, on business, if he is.” 





Eleanor broke into a sudden, mischievous | 


laugh. ‘So do I, Doctor Leland, and I’m afraid 
we're both doomed to disappointment. Just at 
present father is on the lounge in the library, 
supposed to be as fast asleep as Little Boy 
Blue.” 

“Him! Perhaps I'd better wait and see 
your mother, then; or has she taken some other 
lounge and followed his example?”’ 


“No, the sleeping craze hasn't struck mother | 


yet, I’m happy to say. She's only gone out to 
the kitchen for a few minutes, with some 
extemporaneous laundry work.” 

““Yours, too, young woman, I'll wager! Why 


aren’t you out there looking after it in person?” | 


“Oh, I don’t know enough, for one reason; 
and mother never wants me bothering around 
about such things, either." 

“How often do you test her wishes in that 
particular, Eleanor?" 

“Once or twice a year perhaps; knowing how 
she feels, I’m too considerate to do it oftener 
than that. Mother, dear,”"—as Mrs. Creighton 
came across the hall to join them,—‘“you're just 
in season. The doctor is starting his annual 
lecture—on domestic duties this time. Last 
summer it was thin shoes—and the year before—” 

“<'Twas dolls,” interposed the doctor, 
promptly. ‘I’m positive ‘twas dolls."”” 

“I wonder what is the best way to tell a 
person he’s mistaken. As if you didn't know 
that I put away my dolls before | left the 
nursery even!’ and she disappeared up the 
stairs, followed by the doctor's teasing, “That’s 
why [ lectured you, my child.” 

For the next half-hour Eleanor, busy in her 
chamber, could hear the low hum of voices from 
the library. When she went down to the garden 
at four o'clock. the conversation was still guiny 
on; soon after that, however, she saw the doctor 
eoming down the steps and slowly crossing the 
lawn toward her. 

“Have you thought up any more kindergarten 
myths?" began Eleanor, gaily. “If you have— 
but how tired you look, Doctor Leland! I didn’t 
notice it when 1 saw you in the house."’ 

“I believe I am a little tired.” He seated 
himself in one of the low garden-chairs, tossing 
his hat upon the grass beside him and drawing 
adeep breath. “Somehow the heat takes hold 
of me to-day.” 

He looked up at Eleanor, who was picking 
roses from a climbing vine beside her, and when 
her fave was hidden for a moment, in an effort to 
reach a particularly tempting bud, said, as if the 
thought had suddenly occurred to him, “Your 
father isn't quite as strong, 
lately, as I'd like to see him, 
Eleanor." 

“My father!’ She turned, 
leaving the half- detached 
flower still hanging on its 
stem. “What do you mean, 
Doctor Leland?" 

““Well—he—he—the fact is, 
Eleanor, there’s some trouble 
or other going on in his left 
hip: one of those obscure 
things that play the mischief 
sometimes before we fairly know it."* 

“Why, I don't understand you,” faltered 
Eleanor. “I've been with father constantly 
ever since I came home, and he’s seemed just 
the same as ever. Only at luncheon-time 
he was planning to drive us out to Glen Falls 
to-night, for the sunset. He can't be —"" 

“Yes, know! He hates to give up, and 
I’ve been hoping all along he wouldn't have 
to, for the present at least. But I've found 
symptoms this afternoon that I don’t like, 
and he’s beginning to see himself that he 
can’t keep about much longer, at this rate.” 

“But what makes him try to—to keep about, 
doctor ?”” 

“Oh, he’s like all business men.” The 
doctor was fumbling his watch-chain uneasily. 
“They’re bad patients to manage, anyway.’’ 

‘Why hasn’t mother spoken of it?" persisted 
Eleanor. “Or haven’t you told her yet?” 
‘The doctor knew, without turning his head, 
how anxiously her honest, gray eyes were 
stadying his face. 

“Yes, I've told her, but we thought—it’s no 
use trying to hide it, Eleanor—we hated to 
worry you. ”T'was all arranged before you came 
home. I’ve been running in at odd times so that. 
you shouldn't see me; and if your father had 
stayed as comfortable as he has been, I shouldn’t 
have said a word to you now.” 

‘The doctor paused a moment, but as Eleanor 
made no answer he went on. He had been 
keeping close watch, he told her. If certain 
indications appeared he should know what they 






‘had hoped that rest, with medicine and occa- | 


longer. But to-day things looked less favorable. | 
; “You see,” he was speaking more hurriedly | 
\ now, “when these diseases reach a 
‘certain point, there’s no other 
treatment worth half as much as 
surgery.’’ 

“Surgery!” 

“Yes, they can do so many more 
things at the hospitals. It’s their 
business, you know,” he added, 
reassuringly. 

‘And you're absolutely certain 
that they can cure him?” 

“Not absolutely certain, per- 
haps. We've every expectation 
that they’ll help him, but the poor 
fellow will feel the effects of it 
more or less for some time—it can’t 
be otherwise.”” 

So far Eleanor’s mind had been 
working confusedly and slowly, 
understanding only by degrees 
what she heard. Now, all at 
| onee, it was becoming plain to 
| her, and only by a tremendous 
effort could she steady herself for 
the next question. 

“How soon do you want father to 
go to the hospital, Doctor Leland?” 

“That hinges on your Yarmouth trip as much | 
as anything, Eleanor. 
| little —” | 

She made a gesture of impatience. “There ' 
| won't be any Yarmouth trip! How soon do 
| you think father ought to go?” 

“T should be thankful to get him there next ! 
| week if I could make arrangements for it. Still, 
,a few days won’t make much difference, one 
‘way or the other, and we do want you to go! 
and fight your sea-serpents a while.” | 

“Oh, don't!” Her lips quivered pitifully. | 
| “But I feel as if you haven't told me anything ‘ 
about father yet. You don't think there's any 
| Teal danger, do you?” 

“The surgery may leave him a little lame, | 
Eleanor. He knows that we can't guarantee him 
} against lameness—but that’s the worst result | 
we've yot to face, please heaven, if we take hold 
of the thing in season.” 

Eleanor’s fears had so far outrun this, during 
the last few moments, that she was conscious of 
‘ definite relief. | 
, “Then father and mother aren't frightened, ! 
| are they?” 

“No, not frightened. Of course they feel | 
anxioux,— your mother, 1’m afraid, is desperately | 
anxious,—but they've known all along what was 
coming. It’s only having to go through it a 
little sooner, and they wouldn't either of them 
mind that, except on your account.” 

; “And all these days they’ve been as cheerful 
as if they hadn’t a trouble in the world; and 
not two hours ago 1 was almost scolding 
because poor father went to sleep in the daytime! 
T should think she would have hated me!” She 
looked toward the house and asked, with a swift 
change of tone and manner, “Did they know you 
were coming out here to tell me?” 

“They knew [ had it in mind; I can’t say that 

they gave me much encouragement.” 

Eleanor hardly waited for him to finish. 
“Then I must go right in to see them!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Wait one min- 
ute, Eleanor.” She 
was already turning 
to go up the terrace 
path. “Have you 
thought what you’re 
going to say when 
you get there? I 
know you’ll mean 
everything that’s 
Tight, but excite. 
ment is so bed 











for —" 
Eleanor's eyes 
were still very 


bright, and she had 
hardly regained her 
usual color, but she 
held her head high 
at the suggestion. 
“Do you really want 
to know what I’m 
going to say? I'd thought of asking him what 
time the ten o’clock train starts nowadays, to 
begin with, but | can modify it a tritle if you 
think that’s injudicious.” Then with a nervous, 
quickly-controlied little sob, she added, ‘I don’t 
imean to be impertinent, Doctor Leland, but 
| can’t you trust me to talk to father?” 

‘The doctor's cordial smile lasted till she was 
‘out of sight, but he coughed a tritle huskily as 
| he closed the gate behind him. “She means so 
‘well, poor little thing!” He brushed his hand 
across his lips and coughed again. “I hope | 
) she'll be able to keep it up, but she’s only a| 
petted child, after all.” 

When he called upon the patient the next day, 
he was relieved to find him in excellent spirits, 
and disposed to talk of his recovery as certain. | 
Mrs. Creighton sat beside him with her sewing, | 
: while Fleanor went from one rvom to another, 
apparently in full charge of the household. 

“IL wish we had you in the hospital this 


‘I'M CURIOUS TO HEAR.” 








If you can shorten that al 


rose to take his leave. 


the pity!” 
“Somebody's going to this time, though,” 





“WHAT DO YOU MEAN, DOCTOR LELAND? "’ 


replied Eleanor, patting another sofa pillow into 
smoothness. “You don’t often get hold of such 
a patient as my father;’ and Mr. (Creighton 
added, tranquilly, “I've been well taken charge 
of since this girl of mine had her talk with you 
yesterday, Leland. She insists that a third of a 
load is a good deal easier to carry than half of it, 
and I rather think she’s right.” 

The operation, which took place a few days 


later, proved less serious than had been feared, | 


but the patient rallied slowly. More than once, 
during the first few days, Doctor Leland 
answered even Mrs. Creighton’s questions cartly, 
to conceal his own anxiety, and no one except 


| Eleanor could discern much encouragement in 


the guarded reports that came from the hospital. 

On the fifth morning, however, the distin- 
guished head surgeon himself met the wife and 
daughter in the reception-room, and greeted 
them with outstretched hands. ‘‘I believe your 
husband is over the worst of it, Mrs. Creighton!” 
he said, triumphantly. “Unless something very 
unexpected sets in, it does look as if he’s going 
to pull through! He may have as healthy a 
hip-joint as any of us yet-—who knows?” 

One of his listeners flushed crimson, the other 
turned very pale; so pale indeed that after a 


second glance at her the head surgeon betook | 
himself to his private office for a restorative. | 


As he recrossed the entry, tumbler in hand, 
Eleanor's voice became distinctly audible. 
upset you, didn't it, mother?” she was saying. 
“But I've told you all the time that father 
wouldn't be half so sick, in words of two 
syllables. The under-doctors have all seemed 
to be afraid they’d lose their diplomas if they 
called a bone a bone; but this blessed angel 
comes right out and tells us just what we wanted 
to know. If we can get hold of him every time, 
wershall have father as well as ever by Saturday.”” 

‘The head surgeon refrained from smiling and 
kept his own counsel, but when Mrs. Creighton 
inquired how soon they would be allowed to see 
the invalid, his answer was ready. 

“Almost any time now if he continues to 
improve. But it’s going to be a strain upon your 
feelings at first, Mrs. Creighton. Wouldn’t it be 
better to let your daughter go in once or twice 
before you do? Supposing we let her try it 
to-morrow, at about this time, say?” and Mrs. 
Creighton tremulously assented. 

It was generally understood now what the 
result was likely to be. In one way the 
operation had been successful. It had arrested 
the disease; whether it had done anything more 
than that time alone would tell. At the best 
there must be years of weakness, with but an 
uncertain prospect of recovery beyond them; all 
of which had been explained to Eleanor before 
she went into the bare hospital chamber, and sat. 
down beside her father’s bed. 

“And I should have been glad to see her show 
a little bit of feeling about it!” grumbled one of 
the group of nurses that chanced to be standing 
near the door. 

“Well,” said another, “she had to rub her face 
pretty hard to get up a color before she went in 
there just now, and my shoulder hasn’t got over 
the clutch she gave it yet!” 

Within the room, Eleanor delivered her 
mother’s many messages and chatted brightly of 
all that had been going on at home, Doctor 
Leland keeping strict watch of the patient 
meanwhile from behind his newspaper. At the 
first allusion to the subject which might not 
have been wholly unexpected to him, the paper 
dropped to the floor and the doctor walked over 
to the bed. 

“Discussing the college question, Creighton?” 
he asked, with a twinkle in his eyes. “If you 
are, I'm curious to hear what Mistress Eleanor 
has to say about it. At home she vows she isn’t 
going upon any terms, and snubs us if we so 
much as venture a question.” 

‘The hand that was caressing Eleanor’s began 
to tremble. “‘IHe’s joking, isn't he, Nell?” 
murmured Mr. Creighton, bis glance turning 


“Tp 


“You won’t keep up this | for a minute—but that was fovlish; you couldn’t 
sional opiates, would control the disease a while | sort of thing for a week—nobody does, more’s| be expected to give up all your plans, just 


because —"’ 

| “Couldn't 1?” broke in Eleanor impetuously, 
while Doctor Leland drew out his 
watch and exclaimed that it was 
getting late and they really must 
be off. “I've almost forgotten I 
ever had any, father, dear, except 
to stay at home with you and 
mother, That plan I wouldn't 

| give up for an Oxford degree, if 
I could see one dangling right 

| before-me this minute!” And 
Mr. Creighton amazed the nurse, 
who came back when his visitors 
had gone, by suggesting that he 
would like to sit at the window a 

| while and watch the men who 
were working in the garden. 

Four weeks after this Eleanor 
summed up the situation in one 
of her frequent letters to Dorothy 
Armstrong : 

“Father came home to-day, 
Dorothy, as we were expecting. 
He looks fairly well, but Doctor 
Leland almost brought him in 
from the carriage; and when we 
saw the nurse coming behind them 

with the crutches, things were pretty shaky, till 
I caught sight of .Jinmie Rawson, and pounced 
upon him for meddling with the tomato plants 
yesterday. ‘The poor little chap hadn’t really 
done any harm. I gave him a box of caramels 
afterward to soothe his feelings; but he was the 
only person in sight who could be scolded, and 
I had to make a fuss about something, for 
mother’s face was as much as an invalid could 
be expected to bear with composure. 

“I wrote you, didn’t I, that we were carpeting 
every inch of the house except my room? Well, 
one of the first things the nurse did was to 
congratulate father upon having got away from 
slippery hospital floors. He hadn’t noticed the 
carpets before, and naturally looked a little 
astonished. Mother wasn’t there to explain, 
so I went into raptures over them,—they ure 
handsome, Dorothy,—and hinted that I was 
tired of scuttling round on hard wood, anyway. 
Father said innocently that he believed he was, 
too; and the nurse gave me a look that almost. 
made up for the days when the carpets were going 
down. 

“Of course you and Bess start for college a 
week from Wednesday. I don’t! The best 
part of me is glad of it, and the selfish part isn’t 
worth putting on paper; though I do keep 
thinking of my last year’s plans, and assuring 
myself that there must have been some good 
reason why they have been so upset. 

“Do you remember the wine that Miss Palmer 
used to tell us about in the Bible class last year’ 
‘The kind that is poured from one vat into 
another, over and over again till it clears? 1 
‘wasn’t much interested in it then, but lately 
I am beginning to understand how the wine 
probably feels while the process is going on; the 
new, dreggy wine, I mean. 

“Fate is giving me plenty of stepping-stones if 
I only know enough to use them. Father's 
nurse may turn out to be a stepping-stone. She 
is supporting three freckled - faced little half- 
brothers, and that is a good deal scrubbier kind 
of duty than any of mine. Mine are only 
pleasures and blessings after all, with just one 
tiny bit of self-sacrifice thrown in, to keep 
me from getting wholly horrid and good -for- 
nothing. 

“It isn’t time yet so much as to think about 
| father’s being well, but if we can only keep him 
comfortable and contented, I shall be the 
happiest girl in our class—even if the rest of you 
go on winning laurels till you look like so many 
walking groves. I am beginning to realize at 
last that an only child may have other duties 
beside rushing off after an education; which 
need not disturb you, Dorothy, dear, with so 
many brothers and sisters that [ never remember 
whether I have shaken hands with the whole of 
them—and so, goud night.” 





“The Dyed -Hair Girl.” 


\C a quaint and charming 
inn in a_ still more 
quaint and = charming 
coast town of rural Eng- 
land, there is a waitress 
who has made herself a 
feature of the place. 
She is a good girl, a 

, ~ rather pretty one, and 
competent in service—but she is, alas! a “chem- 
ical blonde” of the most pronounced type, with 
an enormous head of all too-yellow hair rolled 
away from her face in a pompadour of extensive 
internal stuffing and dazzling outward effect. 

Her eyebrows and eyelashes are blacker than 
they ought to be, and her complexion does not 
naturally belong to either hair or lashes, and does 
not really harmonize with either. In a village 
of cozy cottages and sweet, old-fashioned gardens, 
of bluff seafaring men and neat housekeeping 
j women, of salty breezes and rustling greenery, 
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her staring artificiality is conspicuous to a degree 
almost horrible. 

A few years ago, a popular novelist visited the 
place and made it the scene of some incidents 
in a forthcoming novel. She described it with 
cruel accuracy, for she included the “girl with 
the dyed hair,” who waited at the inn, and 
pictured in a few scathing sentences the effect 
of the falseness and flashiness of her would-be 
fashionable charms amid the sweet country 
simplicity of her native village. 

Probably the authoress did not realize how 
widely the portrait would be recognized; but 
there is no one in the village who has not read or 


been told what she said. Strangers visiting the | 


inn smile and whisper when the poor “blonde” 
waits upon them, or look mockingly after her as 
she moves about: free-and-easy young men, who 
fancy her manners must be as dashing as her 
looks, try to joke and talk with her; other 
tourists, if they do not see her about, inquire for 
her, — often unwittingly addressing her quiet 
sister,—asking gaily: 

“Where’s the dyed-hair girl? We sha’n’t feel 
we've seen the whole place if we don’t see the 
dyed-hair girl!” 

‘The girl, annoyed and angry, tried to obtain 
redress from the offending novelist, but vainly. 
She had no case in law, for she had not been 






HAD been two 
| years in Cali- 

fornia before I 
ever thought of going to the mines, and my 
initiation into the vocation of gold-digging was 
partly compulsory. . The little pioneer settlement 
school, of which I was the somewhat youthful 
and I fear the not overcompetent master, was 
state-aided only to a limited extent, and as the 
bulk of its expense was borne by a few families 
in its vicinity, when two of them—representing 
perhaps a dozen children or pupils—one morning 
announced their intention of moving to a more 
prosperous and newer district, the school was 
incontinently closed. 

In twenty-four hours I found myself destitute 
alike of my flock and my vocation. 1 am afraid 
I regretted the former the most,—some of the 
children I had made my companions and friends, 
—and as I stood that bright May morning before 
the empty little bark-thatched schoolhouse in the 
wilderness, it was with an odd sensation that our 
little summer “play’’ at being schoolmaster and 
pupils was over. Indeed, I remember distinctly 
that a large hunk of gingerbread—a parting gift 
from a prize scholar a year older than myself— 
stood me in good stead in my future wander! 
for I was alone in the world at that monient, 
and constitutionally improvident. 

1 had been frightfully extravagant even on my 
small income, spending much money on “boiled 
shirts,’ and giving as an excuse, which I since 
believe was untenable, that I ought to set an 
example in dress to my pupils. The result was 
that at this crucial moment I had only seven 
dollars in my pocket, five of which went to the 
purchase of a second-hand revolver that I felt 
‘was necessary to signalize my abandonment of a 
peaceful vocation for one of greed and adventure. 

For [ had finally resolved to go to the mines 
and become a gold-digger. Other occupations, 
and my few friends in San Francisco, were 
expensively distant. ‘The nearest mining district 
was forty miles away; the nearest prospect of 
aid was the hope of finding a miner whom | had 
casually met in San Francisco, and whom I shall 
call “Jim.” With only this name upon my lips, 
I expected, like the deserted Eastern damsel in 
the ballad, to find my friend among the haunts 


of mining men; but my capital of two dollars | 


would not allow the expense of stage-coach fare ; 
I must walk to the mines, and 1 did. 


1 cannot clearly recall how 1 did it. ‘The end 


of my first day’s journey found me with blistered | 


feet, and the conviction that varnished leather 
shoes, however proper for the master of Madrono 
Valley school in the exercise of his functions, 
were not suited to him when he was itinerant. 
Nevertheless I clung to them as the last badge of 
iny former life, carrying them in my hands when 
pain and pride made me at last forsake the 


frequented highway to travel barefooted in the | 


trails. 

1 am afraid that my whole equipment was 
rather incongruous, and I remember that the few 
travellers I met on the road glanced at me with 
curiosity and some amusement. The odds and 
ends of my ‘‘pack,’”’—a faded morocco dressing- 
case, an early gift from my mother, and a silver- 
handled riding-whip, also a gift,—-in juxtaposition 
with my badly rolled coarse blue blanket and 
tin coffee-pot, were sufficiently provocative. My 
revolver, too, which would not swing properly in 
its holster from my hip, but worked around until 
it hung down in front like a Highlander's dirk, 
yave me considerable mortification. 

A sense of pride which kept me from arriving 
at my friend’s cabin utterly penniless forbade 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


named, nor was the description of her libellous; 
while the novelist—who must have been, one 
would think, hard-hearted as well as reckless— 
would not even express regret, except for having 
called the poor girl a native of the place, which 
she was not; and that, if it was anything, was 
rather an apology to the place than to her! 

Naturally enough, although unwisely, the yel- 
low-haired victim has taken refuge in bravado. 
She continues to dye her locks and darken her 
eyebrows; she denies that she does either; she 
laughs away criticism, suggestions and sympathy 
alike. . 

Of course, if she should do otherwise she would 
make herself, during the period of change, even 
more conspicuous than she is now; and her 
coiffure, unless she cut her hair short, would be 
likely to display variegated and peculiar tints. 
Yet, with every year that she grows older, 
and she is not quite a young girl, her present 


her face, and will make her more and more 
absurd and unattractive. 

It is really a hard case. Fora single piece of 
folly the punishment is unfairly severe. But if 
the story had been made to order for an “awful 
| warning” to girls who are not contented to 
remain as nature made them, it could scarcely 
; have been more complete. 





OW I. WENT-TO° THE. MINES 
T=T78Y BRET HARTE THI T_T 


The loneliness that had once or twice come 
over me in meeting strangers on the travelled 
road, with whom I was too shy and proud to 
converse, vanished utterly in the sweet and silent 
companionship of the woods. I believe I should 
have felt my solitary vagabond condition greater 
in a strange hostelry or a crowded cabin. I 
heard the soft breathings of the lower life in the 
grass and ferns around me, saw the grave, sleepy 
stars above my head, and slept soundly, quite 
forgetting the pain of my blistered feet, or the 
handkerchiefs I had sacrificed for bandages. 

In the morning, finding that I had emptied my 
water-flask, I also found that 1 had utterly over- 
looked the first provision of camping,—nearness 
to a water-supply,—and was fain to chew some 
unboiled coffee grains, to flavor my scant break- 
fast, when I again took the trail. 

I kept out of the main road as much as possible 
that day, although my detours cost me some extra 
walking, and by this time my bandaged feet had 
accumulated so much of the red dust 
that I suppose it would have been 
difficult to say what I wore on them. 
But in these excursions the balsamic 
air of the pines always revived me; the 
reassuring changes of scenery and 
distance viewed from those mountain 
ridges, the most wonderful I had ever 
seen, kept ine in a state of excitement, 
and there was an occasional novelty of 
“outerop” in the rocky trail that thrilled 
me with mysterious anticipation. 

For this outcrop—a strange, white, 
porcelain-like rock, glinting like a tooth 
thrust through the red soil—was quartz, 
which 1 had been told indicated the 
vicinity of the gold-bearing district. 
Following these immaculate finger-posts, 
I came, at about sunset, upon a mile- 
long slope of pines still baking in the 
westering glare, and beyond it, across 
an unfathomable abyss, a shelf in the 
| opposite mountainside, covered with 
white tents looking not unlike the 
; quartz outcrop of which I have spoken. 
It was “the diggings!” 

Ido not know what I had expected, 
but I was conscious of some bitter 
disappointment. As 1 gazed, the sun 
| sank below the serried summit of the 
slope on which I stood; a great shadow 
| seemed to steal up rather than down 
the mountain, the tented shelf faded 
away, and a score of tiny diamond 
points of light, like stars, took its place. 
A cold wind rushed down the mountain- 
side, and I shivered in my thin clothes, 
drenched with the sweat of my day-long 
tramp. It was nine o’clock when I reached the 
mining camp, itself only a fringe of the larger 
settlement beyond, and I had been on my feet 
since sunrise. Nevertheless I halted at the 
outskirts, deposited my pack in the bushes, 
; bathed my feet in a sluice of running water, so 
stained with the soil that it seemed to run blood, 
and putting on my dreadful varnished shoes 
again, limped once more into respectability and 
the first cabin. 

Here I found that my friend Jim was one of 
four partners on the “Gum-'Tree Claim,” two 
miles on the other side of the settlement! There 
! was nothing left for me but to push on to the 
| Magnolia Hotel, procure the cheapest refresh- 
; ment and an hour’s rest, and then limp, as best 1 
‘ could, to the “Gum-Tree Claim.” 

; 1 found the Magnolia a large wooden building 
given over, in greater part, to an enormous 





“make-up” will harmonize less and less with | 


| sustaining power. ‘The waiter informed me that 


it was possible that my friend Jim might be in 
| the settlement, but that the barkeeper, who knew 
| everything and everybody, could tell me or give 
| me “the shortest cut to the claim.” 

From sheer fatigue I lingered at my meal, 1 
|fear, long past any decent limit, and then 
| reéntered the barroom. It was crowded with 
‘miners and traders, and a few smartly dressed 
| professional-looking men. Here again my vanity 
, led me into extravagance. I could not bear to 
| address the impertant, white-shirt-sleeved and 
, diamond-pinned barkeeper as a mere boyish 
| suppliant for information. 1 was silly enough to 
‘demand a drink, and laid down, alas! another 
quarter. 

I had asked my question, the barkeeper had 
handed me the decanter, and I had poured out 
| the stuff with as much ease and grown-up con- 
fidence as I could assume, when a singular 
incident occurred. As it had some bearing upon 
my fortune I may relate it here. 

The ceiling of the saloon was supported by a 
half-dozen wooden columns about eighteen inches 
{ square, standing in a line, parallel with the 
‘ counter of the bar, and about two feet from it. 
The front of the bar was crowded with cus- 
, tomers, when suddenly, to my astonishment, 
‘they, one and all, put down their glasses and 
hurriedly backed into the spaces between the 
columns. At the same moment a shot was fired 
from the street through the large open doors that 
stood at right angles with the front of the counter 
and the columns. 

‘The bullet raked and splintered the moldings 
of the counter front, but with no other damage. 
; The shot was returned from the upper end of 
‘the bar, and then, for the first time, I became 
| aware that two men with levelled revolvers were 
shooting at each other through the saloon. 

The bystanders in range were fully protected 
by the wooden columns; the barkeeper had 
ducked below the counter at the first shot. Six 
| shots were exchanged by the duelists, but as far 
|as I could see, nobody was hurt. A mirror was 
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smashed and my glass had part of its rim carried 
cleanly away by the third shot, and its contents 
spilt. 
I had remained standing near the counter, and 
I presume I may have been protected by the 
columns; but the whole thing passed so quickly, 
and I was so utterly absorbed in its dramatic 
novelty, that 1 cannot recall having the slightest 
sensation of physical fear. Indeed, I had been 
much more frightened in positions of less peril. 
My only concern, and this was paramount, 
| Was that I might betray by any word or move- 
iment my youthfulness, astonishment or unfamil- 
| jarity with such an experience. I think that any 
shy, vain schoolboy will understand this, and 
| would probably feel as I did. So strong was this 
| feeling that while the sting of gunpowder was 
| still in my nostrils I moved toward the bar, and 
! taking up my broken glass, said to the barkeeper, 


iny seeking shelter and food at a wayside station. | drinking-saloon, filled with flashing mirrors and ‘ perhaps somewhat slowly and diffidently : 


1 ate the remainder of my gingerbread, and 
camped out in the woods. 
unnecessary sympathy, I may add that 1 was 





| a mahogany bar. In the unimportant and stuffy 


fish-balls and coffee, 1 think more with a view to 


“Will you please fill me another glass? It’s 


‘To preclude any | little dining-roum or restaurant, I selected some | not my fault if this was broken.” 


‘The barkeeper, rising flushed and excited from 
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and then passed the decanter and a fresh glass, 
I heard a laugh and an oath behind me, and my 
cheeks flushed as I took a single gulp of the fiery 
spirit and hurried away. 

But my blistered feet gave me a twinge of 
pain, and I limped on the threshold. I felt a 
hand on my shoulder, and a voice said quickly, 
“You aint hurt, old man?” I recognized the 
voice of the man who had laughed, and responded 
quickly, growing more hot and scarlet, that my 
feet were blistered by a long walk, and that | 
was in a hurry to go to Gum-Tree Claim. 

“Hold on,” said the stranger. Preceding me 
to the street he catled to a man sitting in a buggy: 
“Drop him,” pointing to me, “at Gum-Tree 
Claim, and then come back here,’ helped me 
into the vehicle, clapped his hand on my shoulder, 
said to me, eniginatically, ‘You'll do!” and 
quickly reéntered the saloon. 

It was from the driver only that 1 learned, 
during the drive, that the two combatants had 
quarrelled a week before, had sworn to shoot 
each other “‘on sight,” and that each “went 
armed.” He added disgustedly that it was 
“mighty bad shooting,” to which 1, in my very 
innocence of these lethal weapons and truthful- 
ness to my youthful impressions, agreed! 

I said nothing else of my own feelings, and 
indeed soon forgot them. For I was nearing the 
end of my journey, and now, for the tirst time 
although I believe it a common experieuce of 
youth, I began to feel a doubt of the wisdom of 
my intentions. During my long tramp, and in 
the midst of my privations, I had never doubted 
it; but now, as I neared Jim’s cabin, my youth- 
fulness and inefticiency, and the extravagance of 
my quest of a mere acquaintance for aid and 
counsel, came to me like a shock; but it was 
followed by a greater one. When, at last, 1 took 
leave of my driver and entered the humble little 
log cabin of the “Gum-Tree Company,” 1 was 
informed that Jim, only a few days before, had 
given up his partnership, and gone to San 
Francisco. 

Perhaps there was something in my appear- 
ance that showed my weariness and 
disappointment, for one of the partners 
dragged out the only chair in the cabin— 
he and the other partners had been 
sitting on boxes tilted on end—and 
offered it to me, with the inevitable 
drink. With this encouragement I 
stammered out my story. { think 1 told 
the exact truth—I was tov weary even 
to magnify my acquaintance with the 
absent Jim. 

They listened without comment. I 
dare say they had heard the story 
before; I am quite convinced they had 
each gone through a harder experience 
than mine. ‘Then occurred what 1 
believe could have occurred only in 
California in that age of simplicity and 
confidence. Without a word of discus- 
sion among themselves, without a word 
of inquiry as to myself, my character 
or prospects, they offered ine the vacant 
partnership, “‘to try.”” 

In any event, 1 was to stay there 
until | could make up my mind! As1 
was scarcely able to stand, one of them 
volunteered to fetch my pack from its 
“cache” in the bushes four miles away. 
And then, to my astonishment, con- 
versation instantly turned upon otber 
topics—literature, science, philosophy, 
everything but business and practical 
concerns. Two of the partners were 
graduates of a Southern college, and 
the other a bright young famner. 

T went to bed that night in the abseut 
Jim’s bunk, one-fourth owner of a cabin 
and a claim of which 1 knew nothing. 
As I looked about me at the bearded 
faces of my new partners, although 
they were all apparently only a few 
years older thay myself, 1 wondered if 
we were not playing at being in Gum- 
‘Tree Claim, as 1 had played at being 
schoolmaster in Madrono Valley. 

When I awoke late the next morning 
and stared around the empty cabin, I 
could scarcely believe that the events 
of the preceding night were not a 
dream. 

My pack, which I had left four miles away, 
lay at my feet. By the truthful light of day 1 
could see that I was lying apparently in a 
parallelogram of untrimmed logs between whose 
interstices, here and there, the glittering sunlight 
streamed. 

A roof of bark thatch, on which a woodpecker 
was foolishly experimenting, was above my head; 
four wooden bunks, like a ship's berth, were 
around the two sides of the room: a table, a chair 
and three stools, fashioned from old packing- 
boxes, were the only furniture. The cabin was 
lighted by a window of two panes let into one 
gable by the open door, and by a chimney of 
adobe that entirely filled the other gable, and 
projected scarcely a foot above the apex of the 
roof. 

I was wondering whether I had not strayed 
into a deserted cabin, a dreadful suspicion of the 
potency of the single drink I had taken in the 
saloon coming over me, when my three partners 
entered. ‘Their explanation was brief. 1 hal 
needed rest; they had delicately furborne to 


not at all hungry and had no sense of privation. | cheapness and expedition than for their absolute. behind the bar, louked at me with a queer smile, | awaken me before. It was twelve o’clock! 
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My breakfast was ready. They had something 
“fanny” to tell me! I was a hero! 

My conduct during the shooting affray at the 
Magnolia had been discussed, elaborately exag- 
gerated, and interpreted by eye-witnesses, the 
latest version being that I had calmly stood at 
the bar, coolly demanding to be served by the 
crouching barkeeper, while the shots were being 
fired! I am afraid even my new friends put 
down my indignant disclaimer to youthful bash- 
fulness, but seeing that I was distressed, they 
changed the subject. 

Yes! I might, if I wanted, do some “pros- 
pecting’’ that day. Where? Oh, anywhere 
on ground not already claimed—there were hun- 
dreds of square miles from which to choose. 
What was I todo? What, was it possible I had 
never prospected before? No! Nor dug gold 
atall? Never! 

I saw them glance hurriedly at each other; my 
heart sank, until I noticed that their eyes were 
eager and sparkling! Then I learned that my 
ignorance was blessed. Gold-miners were very 
superstitious; it was one of their firm beliefs 
that luck would inevitably meet the first essay of 
the neophyte or “greenhorn.” This was called 
“nigger luck’’—that is, the inexplicable good 
fortune of the inferior and incompetent. It was 
not very complimentary to myself, but in my 
eagerness to show my gratitude to my new 
partners, I accepted it. 

I dressed hastily, and swallowed my breakfast 
of coffee, salt pork and “flapjacks.” A pair of 
old deerskin moccasins, borrowed from a squaw 
who did the camp washing, was a luxury to my 
blistered feet; and equipped with a pick, a long- 
handled shovel and a prospecting pan, I demanded 
to be led at once to my field of exploit ; but I was 
told that this was impossible—I must find it 
myself, alone, or the charm would be broken. 

I fixed upon a grassy slope about two hundred 
yards from the cabin, and limped thither. The 
slope faced the magnificent cafion, and the pros- 
pect I had seen the day before from the farther 

summit. In my vivid recollection of that eventful 
morning, I quite distinctly remember that I 
‘was nevertheless so entranced with the exterior 
“prospect” that for some moments I forgot the 
one in the ground at my feet. Then I began to 
dig. 

My instructions were to fill my pan with the 
dirt taken from as large an area as possible near 
the surface. In doing this I was sorely tempted 
to dig lower in search of more hidden treasure, 
and in one or two deeper strokes of my pick I 
unearthed a bit of quartz with little seams or 
veins that glittered promisingly. I put them 
hopefully in my pocket, but duly filled my pan. 
This I took, not without some difficulty, owing 
to its absurd weight, to the nearest sluice-box, 
and as instructed, tilted my pan in the running 
water. 

As I rocked it from side to side, in a surpris- 
ingly short time the lighter soil of deep red color 
‘was completely washed away, leaving a glutinous 
clayey pudding mixed with small stones, like 
plams. Indeed, there was a fascinating reminis- 
cence of ‘‘dirt pies” in this boyish performance. 
The mud, however, soon yielded to the flowing 
water, and left only the stones and “black sand.” 
I removed the former with my fingers, retaining 
only a small flat, pretty, disk-like stone heavier 
than the others,—it looked like a blackened coin, — 
and this I put in my pocket with the quartz. 
Then I proceeded to wash away the black sand. 

I must leave my youthful readers to imagine 
my sensations when at last I saw a dozen tiny 
star-points of gold adhering to the bottom of the 
pan! They were so small that I was fearful of 
washing further, lest they should wash away ; it 
was not until later that I found that their specific 
gravity made that almost impossible. I ran 
joyfully to where my partners were at work, 
holding out my pan. 

“Yes, he’s got the color!” said one, blandly. 
“I knew it!” 

1 was disappointed. ‘Then I haven't struck 
it?” I said, hesitatingly. 

“Not in this pan. You’ve got about a quarter 
of a dollar here.” 

My face fell. “But,” he continued, smilingly, 
“you've only to get that amount in four pans, 
and you’ve made your daily ‘grub.’ ” 

“And that’s all,” added the other, ‘that we, or 
indeed any one on this hill have made for the 
last six months!” 

This was another shock to me; but I do not 
know whether I was as much impressed by it, as 
by the perfect good humor and youthfu! uncon- 
cern with which it was uttered. Still I was 
disappointed in my first effort. I hesitatingly 
drew the two bits of quartz from my pocket. 

“I found them,” I said. “They look as if 
they had some metal in them. See how it 
sparkles.’’ 


My partner smiled. “Iron pyrites,” he said; 


“but what’s that?” he added quickly, taking the ! 


little disk-like stone from my hand. “Where 
did you get this?” 

“In the same hole. Is it good for anything?” 

He did not reply to me, but tarned to his two 
other partners, who had eagerly pressed around 
him: “Look !”” 

He laid the fragment on another stone, and 
gave it a smart blow with the point of his pick. 
To my astonishment it did not crumble nor 
break, but showed a little dent from the pick 
point that was bright yellow! 

Thad no time, nor indeed need, to ask another 
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question. ‘Run for your barrow!” he said to 
one. “Write out a ‘Notice’ and bring the stakes!” 
to the other. And the next moment, forgetful of 
my blistered feet, we were flying over to the 
slope. A claim was staked out, the notice put 
up, and we all fell to work to load up our wheel- 
barrow. We carried four loads to the sluice 
boxes before we began to wash. 

The nugget I had picked up was worth about 
twelve dollars. We carried many loads; we 


worked that day and the next, hopefully, cheer- 
fully, and without weariness, Then we worked 
at the claim daily, dutifully an@ regularly for 
three weeks, We sometimes got “the color,” we 
sometimes didn’t, but we nearly always got 
enough for our daily grub. We laughed, joked, 
told stories, “spouted poetry”? and enjoyed our- 
selves as in a perpetual picnic; but that twelve- 
dollar nugget was the first and last ‘strike’ we 
made on the new “Tenderfoot Claim.” 




















IN TWO PARTS.— PART TWO. 


FTER a while Luke began to feel very 

drowsy, and he thought he would lie down 

again, but he promised himself he 
would not sleep, and he did not undress ; 
for if he took his pantaloons off, he did not 
know how he could make sure 
every minute that the money was 
safe, unless he put it under his 
pillow. He was afraid if he did 
that he might forget it in the 
morning, and leave it when he 
got up. 

He stretched himself on the bed 
beside his brother, and it seemed 
to him that it was hardly a second 
before he heard a loud crash that 
shook the whole house; and the 
roum looked full of fire. Another 
crash came, and then another, 
with a loud, stony kind of rolling 
noise that seemed to go round the 
world. Then he knew that he had 
been asleep, and that this dread- 
ful noise was the swift coming of 
a thunder-storm. 

It was the worst storm that was 
ever known in Mill Creek Valley, 
so the people said afterward, but 
as yet it was only beginning. The 
thunder was deafening, and it never stopped a 
moment. The lightning hardly stopped, either ; 
it filled the room with a quivering blaze; at 
times, when it died down, the night turned black 
as ink, and then a flash came that lit up the 
fields outside, and showed every stick and stone 
as bright as the brightest day. 

Luke was dazed at first by the glare and the 
noise; then he jumped out of bed, and tried for 
two things: whether the money was still safe in 


his pocket, and whether his brother was alive. | 
He never could tell which he found out first; as | 


soon as he knew, he felt a little bit better, but 
still his cheerfulness was not anything of which 
to brag. 

If his brother was alive, it seemed to be more 
than any one else in the house was besides him- 
self. He could not hear a soul stirring, although 
in that uproar there might have been a full dress 
parade of the Butler Guards in the tavern, 
firing off their guns, and he could not have heard 
them. He looked out in the entry, but it was all 
dark there except when he let the flashes of his 
room into it. He thought he would light his 
candle, for company, and so that the lightning 
would not be so awfully bright. He found his 
candlestick easily enough,—he could have found 
8 pin, in that glare,—but there were no matches. 

So he decided to get along without the candle. 
Every now and then he put his hand in his 
pocket, or on the bulge outside, to make sure of 
the money; and whenever a very bright flash 
came, he would listen for his brother’s breathing, 
to tell whether he had been struck by lightning 
or not. But it kept thundering so that he could 
not hear, sometimes. Then Luke would shake 
him till the boy gave a sort of snort, and that 
proved that he was still alive; or he would put 
his ear to his brother’s breast, and listen whether 
his heart was beating. 

It always was, and by and by the rain began 
to fall. It fell in perfect sheets, and the noise it 
made could be heard through the thunder. But 
Luke had always heard that after it began to 
rain, a thunder-storm was not so dangerous, and 
the air got fresher. Still, it blazed and bellowed 
away, he could never tell how long, and it 
seemed to him that he must have felt a thousand 
times for Mr. Bushell’s money, and tried a 
thousand times to find whether his brother had 
been struck by lightning or not. Once or twice 
he thought he would call for help; but he did 
not think he could make anybody hear, and he 
was too much ashamed to do it, anyway. 

Between the times of feeling for the money 
and seeing whether his brother was alive, he 
thought about his mother: how frightened she 
would be if she knew what had happened to 
him and his brother, after they left ber. And he 
thought of his father: how troubled he must be 
at their not getting home. It seemed to him 
that he must be to blame, somehow, but he 
could not understand how, exactly ; and he could 
not think of any way to help it. 

He wondered if the storm was as bad on the 
river and in the Boy’s Town, and whether the 
lightning would strike the boat or the house; 
the house had a lightning-rod, but the boat 
could not have one, of course. He felt pretty 
safe about his father and the older-younger 
brother who had been left at home with him; 
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bat he was not sure about his mother and 
sisters, and he tried to imagine what people did 
on a steamboat in a thunder-storm. 

After a long time had passed, and he thought 
it must be getting near morning, he lay down 
again beside his brother, and fell into such a 
heavy sleep that he did not wake till it was 
broad day, and the sun was making as much 
blaze in the curtainless tavern room as the 
lightning had made. The storm was over, and 
everything was as peaceful as if there had never 
been any such thing as a storm in the world. 
The first thing he did was to make a grab for 
his pocket. The money was still there, and his 
brother sleeping as soundly as ever. 

After breakfast, the livery-stable man came 
with the carriage, which he had got mended, 
and Luke started home with his brother once 
More. But they had sixteen miles to go before 
they would reach the Boy’s Town, and the 
carriage had been so badly shattered, or else the 
driver was so much afraid of the horses, that he 


would not let them go at more than a walk. | 
Luke was anxious to get home on his father’s ! 
account ; still he would rather get home safe, and | 


he did not try to hurry the driver, for fear they 
might not get home at all. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon when 
they stopped at his father’s house. His older- 
younger brother, and the hired girl, whom his 
mother had got to keep house while she was 
gone on her visit, came out and took his little 
brother in ; and the girl told Luke his father had 
just been there to see whether he had got back. 
Then he knew that his father must have 
been as anxious as he had been afraid he was. 
He did not wait to go inside; he only kicked off 
the shoes he wore to the city and started off for 
his father’s office as fast as his bare feet could 
carry him. 

He found his father at the door. He did not 
say very much, but Luke could see by his face 
that he had been worrying; and afterward he 
said that he was going round to the livery stable 
the next minute to get another team, and go 
down toward the city to see what had become of 
them all. Luke told him what had happened, 
and his father put his arms round him, but still 
did not say much. He did not say anything at 
all about Mr. Bushell’s money or seem to think 
about it till Luke asked : 

“I'd better take it right straight over to his 
store, hadn’t I, father?” 

His father said he reckoned he had, and Luke 
started away on the run again. He wanted to 
get rid of that money so badly, for it was all he 
had to worry about, after he had got rid of his 
brother, that he was out of breath, almost, by 
the time he reached Mr. Bushell’s store. But 
even then he could not get rid of the money. 
Mr. Bushell had told him to give it to his 
partner, but his partner had gone out into the 
country, and was not to be back till after supper. 

Luke did not know what to do. He did not 
dare to give it to any one else in the store, and it 
seemed to him that the danger of having it got 
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worse every minute. He hung about a good 
while, and kept going in and out of the store, 
but at last he thought the best thing would be to 
go home and ask his father; and that was what 
he did. 

| By this time his father had gone home to 
| Supper, and he found him there with his two 
| younger brothers, feeling rather lonesome, with 
| Luke’s mother and his sisters all away. But 
‘ they cheered up together, and his father said he 
had done right not to leave the money, and he 
would just step over, after supper, and give it 
himself to Mr. Bushell’s partner. He took the 
roll of bills from Luke, and put it into his own 
pocket, and went on eating his supper, but when 
they were done, he gave the bills back to the 
boy. 

“After ‘all, Luke, I believe I’ll let you take 
that money to Mr. Bushell’s partner. Ile 
trusted it to you, and you ought to have the 
glory; you’ve had the care. Do you think you'll 

be afraid to come home 
through the bridge after 
sunset ?”” 

The bridge was one of 
those old-fashioned, wooden 
ones, roofed in and sided 
up, and it stretched from 

“g shore to shore, like a tunnel, 

c on its piers. It was rather 
dim, even in the middle of 
the brightest day, and none 
of the boys liked to be caught 
in it after sunset. 

Luke said he did not 
believe he should be afraid, 
for it seemed to him that if 
he had got through a runa- 
way, and such a thunder- 
storm as that was the night 
before, without harm, he 
could surely get through the 
bridge safely. There was not 
likely to be anybody in it, at 
the worst, but Indian Jim, 
or Solomon Whistler, the 
crazy man, and he believed 
he could run by them if they 
offered to do anything to 
him. He meant to walk as 
slowly as he could, until he 
reached the bridge, and then 
just streak through it. 

That was what he did, and it was still quite 
light when he reached Mr. Bushell’s store. His 
partner was there, sure enough, this time, and 
Luke gave him the money, and told him how he 
had been so long bringing it. The merchant 
thanked him, and said he was rather young 
to be trusted with so much money, but he reck- 
oned Mr. Bushell knew what he was about. 

“Did he count it when he gave it to you?” he 
asked. 

“No, he didn’t,” said Luke. 

“Did you?” 

“I didn’t have a chance. He put it right 
into my pocket, and I was afraid to take it out.” 

Mr. Bushell’s partner laughed, and Luke was 
| going away, so as to get through the bridge 
, before it was any darker, but Mr. Bushell's 
' partner said, ‘Just hold on a minute, won’t you, 
, Luke, till 1 count this,” and he felt as if his 
heart had jumped into his throat. 

What if he had lost some of the money? 
What if somebody had got it out of his pocket, 
while he was so dead asleep, and taken part of 
it? What if Mr. Bushell had made a mistake, 
and not given him as much as he thought he 
had? He hardly breathed while Mr. Bushell’s 
partner slowly counted the bank-notes. It took 
him a long time, and he had to wet his finger a 
good many times, and push the notes to keep 
them from sticking together. At last he 
finished, and he looked at Luke over the top of 
his spectacles. ‘Two thousand ?” he asked. 

“That’s what Mr. Bushell said,” answered 
the boy, and he could hardly get the words out. 

“Well, it’s all here,” said Mr. Bushell’s 
partner, and he put the money in his pocket, 
and Luke turned and went out of the store. 

He felt light, light as cotton, and gladder than 
he almost ever was in his life before. He was 
so glad that he forgot to be afraid in the bridge. 
The fellows who were the most afraid always 
ran through the bridge, and those who tried not 
to be afraid walked fast and whistled. Luke 
did not even think to whistle. 

His father was sitting out on the front porch 
when he reached home, and he asked Luke if he 
had got rid of his money, and what Mr. Bushell’s 
partner had said. Luke told him all about it, 
| and after a while his father asked, “Well, Luke, 
| do you like to have the care of money?” 

“T don’t believe I do, father.” 

“Which was the greater anxiety to you last 
night, Mr. Bushell’s money, or your brother?” 

Luke had to think a while. ‘Well, I suppose 
it was the money, father. You see it wasn’t 
my own money.” 

“And if it had been your own money, you 
wouldn’t have been anxious about it? You 
wouldn’t have cared if you had lost it, or some- 
body had stolen it from you?” 

Luke thought again, and then he said he did 
| not believe he had thought about that. 

“Well, think about it now.” 

Luke tried to think, and at last he said, “I 
reckon I should have cared.”” 

“And if it had been your own money, would 
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you have been more anxious about it than about 
your brother ?”” 

This time Luke was more puzzled than ever; 
he really did not know what to say. 

His father said: “The trouble with money is, 
that people who have a great deal of it seem to 
be more anxious about it than they are about 
their brothers, and they think that the things it 
can buy are more precious than the things 
which all the money in the world cannot buy.” 


pocketful of money to keep you awake.”” 


@ @® BIG 
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All this was a great while ago. Luke is now 
a gray, elderly man. He has never since had so 
much money in his pocket as Mr. Bushell 
stuffed into it that afternoon in the city, when he 
was a boy of eleven years. 

He sometimes thinks he would like to have a 
little more money than he earns, but perhaps 
he would not enjoy it. He is a care-worn man 
as he was a care-worn boy, doing always for 


“others, and not doing much for himself; but in 
His father stood up. ‘Better go to bed, Luke. | spite of all his care, he has the light heart of a 
You must be tired. There won't be any | child for innocent pleasure, and I do not think 
thunder-storm to-night, and you haven’t got a|he could have had anything better if he had 






always had a pocketful of money. 
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HEN I was twelve years of age my , lazily lolling and squatting around our duuryard. 
brother Elmer was two years older, and; One day after a phlegmatic and corpulent old 


Alice and Nannie were our two little 
sisters, when our parents moved with us from 
Pennsylvania to a part of the West which was 
then almost a wilderness. My father’s log cabin 
of one room stood where there is today an 
imposing court-house, and a showy opera-house 
stands on our former “‘truck-patch.”” ‘The forest 
in which the Indians lurked back of our house 
has disappeared, and the whole face of nature 
has been changed. In some ways this change has 
not been for the better, for the forests were full of 
beauty and the grassy slopes and levels were far 
more pleasing than the paved streets and piles of 
brick and mortar that occupy their place. 

Living with us in our Pennsylvania home had 


squaw had been sitting on our door-step for two 
full hours, wrapped in her offensively dirty 
blanket, Ann wanted to leave the cabin with a 
tub of dirty wash-water. 

“Get out of the way, you lazy heap!” cried 
Ann boldly to our ‘‘lady caller.” 

The squaw continued to sit stolidly in the 
middle of the door-step. 

“Get up, old Miss Shifflessness!” screamed 
Ann, and as the squaw did not move, Ann 
poured the entire contents of the tub over her. 

“There! You need every drop of it and ten 
times as much !”” said Ann, grimly. 

With a yell the squaw fled, amid the loud 
laughter of five or six other Indians who were 


been a large and masculine woman of about fifty | sprawled out in our dooryard, and great was our 


years of age, named Anu 
Bump,—a queer character 
strangely compounded of 
womanly kindness and mas- 
caline roughness,— who was 
overflowing with energy, and 
a very great help to my mother. 
When we decided to go West 
Ann Bump begged that we 
would take her with us, as she 
had no home of her own and 
not a relative in the world. So 
to the West she went with us, 
and many a time during the 
long journey in a covered 
wagon we rejoiced that she 
was there. 

Instead of going with any of 
the long wagon-trains, then 
moving westward, we jour- 
neyed alone, and as father was 
ill for two or three weeks and 
mother never very strong, big, 
homely, faithful Ann had to 
ineet every emergency, which 
she did with unfailing courage, 
cheerfulness and capability. She could wield 
an axe like a man, she could prepare a most 
excellent dinner out of scant materials, and she 
often surprised us by revealing some accomplish- 
ment we had not known that she possessed. 

For instance, one evening we had camped on 
the bank of a wide stream swollen to a great 
depth by three days of pouring rain, and Ann 
was walking near the elge gathering fire-wood, 
when a sudden gust of wind blew the man’s 
straw hat from her head and far out into the 
strong current. 

“My land o' massy!”’ exclaimed Ann. 


the swift water, swam in pursuit with strong, 
bold strokes, and came to the shore about fifty 
yards down-stream with the brim of the hat 
between her teeth. 

“Why, Ann,” said father, “I did not know 
that you could swim.” 

“Well, you see I can,” she replied. 
going to lose that hat.’’ 

At another time she leaped from the wagon 
and trampled the life out of a huge rattlesnake 


“I wasn't 


with her number nine brogans, saying as she} 


kicked the reptile into the bushes, “If there is 
anything I jest despise it’s a snake.” 

The cabin father and Ann finally built was 
three miles from our nearest neighbor's, and stood 
in a natural clearing of about two acres, around 
which there was a dense forest, in which were 
wolves, panthers and bears. 

Near us were a few encampments of lazy and 
shiftless Indians, whom we had little reason to 
fear except when “fire-water’” made them bold 
and sometimes threatening in their demeanor. 


Under this influence they occasionally gave the | 


settlers a good deal of trouble, and just before 
our arrival they had quarrelled with a settler a 
few miles from our clearing, burned his cabin, 
driven off his stock, and at one time appeared 
bent on killing him and his family. 

My mother had an unconquerable fear of the 
Indians, and was very nervous whenever they 
came around our cabin even with the most 
friendly bearing, but Ann Kump regarded them 
with the utmost contempt, and it was sometimes 
with difficulty that we restrained her from 
“sailing into them,’’ as she expressed it, and 
compelling them to “clear out’? when they were 


“] 
aint going to Jose that hat,’’ and she leaped into | 
| been badly lamed by a fall. 
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relief that they took the matter 
as a good practical joke. 

When the first Thanksgiving 
in our new home came we were 
all in the best of health, and 
the weather was still as mild 
and agreeable as in early Octo- 
ber, with the exception of cold 
nights. Not a single snow- 
flake had fallen, and father 
rode thirty miles on horseback 
to purchase good things for the 
feast. 

My parents had no intention 
of overlooking Thanksgiving 
day, even in the wilderness. 
Father had shot a large and 
plump wild turkey, and mother 
and Ann had inspected the 
large and spicy fruit-cake 
which they had made in our 
old home three weeks before 
we had started for the West, in 
accordance with their theory 
that it would improve with a 
few months of age. Certainly 
we children thought that ours looked none the 
worse for its long journey. 

The weather was still delightfully warm on 
Thanksgiving morning, and we were having a 
religious service after breakfast, when a man 
came riding to tell father that a settler whom we 
had known in our Eastern home and who now 
lived about ten miles from us, was at death’s 
door. His wife, with four little children about 
her, had sent for my father to come to her in her 
time of sore need. He was not the man to ignore 
such an appeal on any day, and he went at once 
to the stable to saddle his horse. Mother would 
have gone with him if our other horse had not 


‘ow go right ahead and have your Thanks- 
giving dinner exactly as if I were here,” said 





father. ‘And don’t be uneasy ii I do not come 
home to-night. 1 shall not leave poor Mrs. 
Tilton if she needs 


me. Be just as merry 
and happy as you can 
be.” 

But we were gloomy 
over his departure, and 
at the prospect of hav- 
ing him away all night, 
for he had not been 
absent from home a 
whole night since our 
coming West. 

“La! I aint afraid,” 
said Ann. ‘Don’t you 
worry none with me on 
deck,” and she went on 
preparing the dinner, 
with guttural singing 
and whistling between 
her songs. 








“NOW IT WAS A CUSTARD PIE.” 


for a moment, and my mother was in a frenzy of 
fright. 

“To the loft! to the loft!” she cried, seizing 
my young sister and running toward the ladder. 

“And leave all this good dinner to them dirty 
things?"’ said Ann, with fury in her eye. 

“Oh, what does the dinner amount to compared 
with losing our lives?” said mother. “We must 
go to the loft! Come at once, all of you!” 

Our cabin, like most log houses, had a loft in 
which some of the family slept, and it was 
reached by a ladder in a corner. Moved more 
by mother’s pleadings than by any real fear, 
Ann followed us up and drew the ladder up after 
us. She had hardly done so when four Indian 
men and two squaws, one of them with a 
papoose on her back, came into the cabin. One 
of the squaws was the woman to whom Ann had 
given the unexpected bath, but the other one and 
two of the men we had never before seen. 

Evidently they had been imbibing “‘fire-water,”” 
for they were in a most hilarious state, but we 
knew that their hilarity would change to evil 
temper before long, particularly if any attempt 
were made to thwart them. We could see all 
that was going on below between the cracks in 
the loose boards of the floor of the loft. 

The sight of the well-spread dinner-table was 
evidently a pleasant one to our unwelcome guests. 
One of the old squaws gave a cry of wild delight, 
and seizing the big pie, began to devour it 
greedily. One of the men evidently had a liking 
for pie himself, and tried to possess himself of a 
part of it. Now it was a custard pie and would 
not stand much rough usage. Seeing that she 
could not retain possession, the irate squaw 
raised it on the palm of her hand and dashed it, 
soft side out, full into the face of her adversary. 
The effect was so ludicrous that even big Ann’s 
grim features relaxed into a smile. 

A bottle of strong pepper-sauce was on the 
table, and one of the men, perhaps thinking that 
it was “‘fire-water,” seized it and took a full 
drink. Then he danced up and down with his 
hands on his stomach, making wry grimaces and 
howling until Elmer fairly laughed aloud. 

‘The little papoose was set down in the middle 
of the table, where it amused itself by dabbling 
its brown fists in a bowl of gravy. Then it 
emptied the contents of a molasses-pitcher into 
its lap, and finally fell over with its head in a dish 
of mashed potatoes. 

The men and women, meanwhile, were 
devouring the turkey,—tearing it apart with their 
hands and gouging out the dressing with their 
fingers,—greatly to the wrath of Ann Bump. 
Nothing but mother’s pleadings and actual 
commands kept Ann from descending into the 
room, and, as she expressed it, “cleaning out the 
whole mess of them.” 

One of the “braves” had his entire fist thrust 
into the tarkey for the last of the dressing, when 
the Indian opposite him did something to arouse 
his displeasure and he raised his fist with the 
turkey still on it and brought it down in rebuke 
on the head of the offender. 

The one assailed, retaliated by seizing the 
gravy-covered platter and bringing it down on 
the head of his assailant, whereupon the stricken 
man thrust one long leg under the table, upset 
the chair of his foe, and so threw him flat on his 
back on the floor. While he was still lying there 
one of the squaws playfully emptied the contents 
of a pitcher of milk on him. 

A general scrimmage seemed imminent, and 
Ann said, “They’ll break every dish on that 
table if they aint got out some way.” 

Just then one of the squaws walked over 
toward the big fruit-cake on the side-table, and 
Ann could endure no more. 

“They sha’n’t have that cake and they sha'n’t 
spoil it so that we can’t eat it; now they just 
sha’n’t!” she growled. She rose from her 
stooping position with a grim smile and threw 
open a trunk in which there were a number of 
sheets. Of these she took three. 

Hanging by a cord that was run through one 
of its eyes and tied to a nail on a rafter, wasa 
nost frightful false face 
that Elmer had had “a 
lot of fun with” on 
the last Fourth of July 
in our old home. Ann 
clapped on this mask. 

‘There was a small 
window in either end 
of the loft; Ann went 
to one of these with the 
sheets in her hands. 
The sash was hung on 
hinges. She opened the 
window, dropped the 
sheets out and then 
dropped out herself, 
heedless of mother’s 
remonstrances. The 
cabin was so low that 


In Ann’s performance there was | she ran no danger of injury, and as there was 


something so grotesque, comic and cheerful that | no window in that end of the room below, the 
mother soon rallied from her feeling of depres- | Indians could not see her descent. 


sion and set about furthering our Thanksgiving 
pleasure. 


Elmer and I ran to the window to see what 
she would do next. She threw a sheet over the 


‘The big turkey, the cranberry sauce, a huge | top and back part of her head and fastened it 


pie and all of the other good things were on the‘ 


under the chin of the exposed mask. Next she 


table, and we had just seated ourselves when we | draped sheets around her. Then she got up on 


heard wild yells in the distance and ran to the 
door to see a small party of Indians riding 
toward the house, whooping in a manner that. 


was new tous. Even big Ann seemed startled pinned around her so that they fell from her i likely to ensue. 


one of the two pairs of stilts that were leaning 
against the cabin, and which she herself had 
made for Elmer and me. The sheets were 
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waist to the ground. The false face she ware 
could not have been surpassed in hidevusness, 
and Ann looked ten feet tall in her flowing white 
draperies. She was truly 
a fearful-looking object. 
Stalking around in front 
of the open door she gave 
a blovod-curdling screech, 
and at this strange sound 
the Indians ran toward 
the door. Instantly they 
raised wild yells of horror. 
Ann kept on screeching 
and stalked toward them. 
There was another door 
opposite the one before 
which she stood, and out 
of this the Indians tled 
with abject howls, and 
rushed for “‘tall timber.” 
The frightened squaw ~ 
even left the poor papoose 
behind her, and we had to \ 
keep it until father could 
take it to its mother the 
next day. Father came home late that night 
with the good news that Mr. Hilton had rallied 
and that he would probably recover. How be 
laughed over our account of Ann’s heroism! 
“I'll kill another turkey,” he said, “and we 
will have our ‘Thanksgiving dinner to-morrow. 
I doubt if we have unwelcome guests again.” 
Not one of those five Indians ever appeared at 
our house again, and they had evidently told a 
fearsome tale to their tribe, for it was many 
months before any of them visited us. 





A FRARFUL OBJSCT. 





Boers and Outlanders. 


“TT is possible that the war in the 
Transvaal might have been post- 
poned for a time, but not for 

long, 1 am afraid,” said a young 

American mining engineer at 

home on a visit from South 

Africa. “The Boer and the 

Outlander misunderstand 

each other so much that a clash 

was bound to come, sooner or 
later. One illustration will 
show you what I mean. 

“I went to the Transvaal in 
18M. In the following year 
President Kruger appointed a 
day when government licenses 
to examine and precmpt cer- 
tain gold-bearing lands would 
be issued to applicants. The short-sighted policy 
was adopted of selling the licenses on the gruand ; 
and a corrugated iron house was erected, in 
advance, to serve as the Boer commissioner's 
office. All who wished to stake mining claims 
were officially notified to appear at a window it: 
this office, at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
pay fees—tirst come, first served! 

“The experienced miners present knew what 
would happen, for the attempt to sell claims and 
lands in that way had been trie] on many occa- 
sions in the United States, Australia, Canada 
and elsewhere, until a better way was learned. 
‘The Boers, being new to the business, did not 
probably foresee that the rich companies would 
hire gangs of ‘hustlers’ to crowd up to the froat 
and grab the best claims. 

“As fully twelve thousand miners had been 
awaiting the sale for weeks, and as the choice 
claims would go to those who got tw the office 
first, it can easily be imagined that there was 
going to be pulling and hauling around that 
window when nine o'clock struck! A plan more 
certain to result in riot could hardly have been 
devised. 

“For five days previous the plain about the 
office was covered with tents and wagons, and all 
manner of projects were hatched for getting in 
ahead. s it was evident that one man, unaided, 
could do little, the miners began banding together. 
‘The Consolidated Gold-Fields Company onan- 
ized a species of regiment of a thousand of its 
men, who at a signal were to rush forward and 
push every one else away. 

“To thwart this scheme several other com- 
panies sent men in advance to set strong posts in 
the ground near the window, with the intention 
of lashing their agents to these posts during the 
night before the day appointed for selling licenses. 
Not less than six of these ‘man posts’ were 
planted directly in front of the office-window. 
The notorious Barney Barnato was one of those 
who adopted this plan. -Alfred Beit also had 
a post set for his agent; and the Joel Brothers 
planted one. Their scheme was to seoure a 
license, passing it back to a mounted confederate, 
who would ride at a breakneck pace to the gok- 
bearing reefs, where mining engineers stuod 
ready to measure off claims and drive stakes. 

“Still another company, led by two American 
engineers from Montana, named Brown and 
Love, organized a body of about two hundred 
men into a ‘flying wedge,’ after the manner of 
football tactics. This ‘wedge,’ rushing forward 
from the outskirts of the throng at a qnartet 
before nine, was expected to push its apex to 
the window, in spite of all opposition. All the 
pugilists and tough characters at Johannesburz 
were hired for this service. 

“It soon became apparent that bloodshed was 
Several hundred Corish 
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miners, men of gigantic strength, had taken 
Possession of the ground in front of the window 
at dawn of the appointed day, and all stood 
together to hold thelr places till they had procured 
licenses. 

“*By eight o’clock the struggle began. About 
twenty Boer policemen from Johannesburg had 
been sent to keep order; but when they saw 
what they had to contend with, they left at once. 
The entire field around the office was packed 
with a dense mass of men, many of them of the 
worst character; and soon we heard angry 
shouts and oaths, followed by shots. 

“*From that time on till nine the scene was 
beyond description. Pandemonium was lvose. 
‘The miners of the Consolidated Gold-Fields 
Company charged in, shoving everybody out of 
their way, and gaining the front, plucked up the 
‘man posts’ there, with the men still lashed to 
them, and passed them back over the heads of 
those behind to the rear. A huge post with a. 
man bound to it was dropped near where I stood | 
and apparently trampled under foot. By this | 


time, too, many men with faces bleeding or, 


groaning with broken arms were vainly strug- 
geting to get back out of the throng. 

“The Cornishmen held their place about the | 
office, linked together arm in arm and locked leg 
to leg. Noone seemed to be able to break into 
their massive formation. They were like a 
Greek phalanx. The apex of the ‘flying wedge’ 
encountered this solid human massa few minutes 


THE YOUTH’S 


before nine. ‘The two Americans, Love and 
Brown, were at the apex, lashed together, and 
tied also to those who pushed them forward. 
Love held a bowie-knife in his hand and, bent 
half double, with head and shoulders thrown 
forward, pricked the legs of the Cornishmen 
to make them give way. In vain they tried to 
strike and kick him! There was no room for 
blows. The knife kept at work; and anything 
like the outcries I never heard! With two 
hundred men shoving the apex of the wedge 
j forward, and the merciless point of that bowie- 
| knife jabbing every one within reach, Love and 
Brown were forced through the jam of men and 
fairly flattened against the iron wall of the office, 
just as the signal-gun was fired. 

“Then the office window opened, and to the 
astonishment and indignation of the hired men 
of Barney Barnato and the other greedy 
| Srabbers, the Boer commissioner bawled out in 
| bad Dutch that by President Kruger’s order 
‘there would be no licenses sold that day! It 
may be fairly presumed that the shrewd old 
democratic Boer had quickly understood the 
situation and determined to protect the common 
| miner and give every man a fair chance at a later 
sale. 

“But a howl of disgust and reprobation arose 





from ten thousand throats, and the next minute | 
The | 


the window was riddled with bullets. 


,Cornishmen tipped the house over, and the! 
commissioner narrowly escaped with his life.” 





-AST October, at the close of our survey work , puncture and greatly damage the long, dense fur, | their lairs, uttering savage growls. 


on the Lake Baikal section of the new | 

Trans-Siberian railway route, a party of | 
the engineer corps went to Vladivostok; but ! 
several of the younger men were requested to 
winter at Irkutsk. This request was designed, 
we surmised, to prevent us from taking service 
with the Chinese. 

I had been at Irkutsk but three weeks when 
Thurman Fox, my old schoolmate and chum 
from northern Michigan, arrived to visit me— 
the last person in the world whom I should have 
expected to see there. IJe was brimful of a 
new project of his own for which he desired my 
assistance and a good word from me to the 
Rassian authorities at Irkutsk and Vladivostok. 
It was quite like him to waste no time in writing 
letters to me in advance, bat to hunt me up and 
compel me, by sheer force of his own enthusiasm, 
to aid him to get what he wanted—ten living 
Siberian sables. 

His project was to start a preserve for raising | 
sables for profit at an extensive inclosed yard, or 
“‘park,”’ to be located in the Selkirk Mountains, 
near a glacier, not far from the line of the (‘ana- 
dian Pacific Railroad, in British Columbia. 

He had brought four cages for transporting 
the sable to America, and he wished to employ 
native sable-hunters to trap the animals. He 
had seraped together about seven thousand | 
dollars, all he could raise, and was risking all on ' 
this venture! 

“I am prepared,” he told me, “to spend a! 
thousand dollars, if necessary, to ‘placate’ 
Russian officials, if they place obstacles in the 
way of exporting live sables.”” | 

He believed sables could be bred in large nuin- 
bers on a “preserve,” and he expected to realize 
a fortune in the course of ten years, with sable 
pelts at fifty dollars each. He had hopes, too, 
of improving the quality of the fur, so as to pro- | 
duce those finer grades of which are made the | 
Russian royal cloaks, worth ten, fifteen and even 
twenty thousand dollars each. 

With the aid of one of the Russian engineers, 
named Kolovin, a party was soon made up to go 
to the taiyas where sable are trapped. First, 
we went to Parsheva, a little hamlet on the 
north bank of the ena, upon the borders of the 
taigas, those great pine, fir and larch forests 
which stretch away northward for a thousand 
versts—the grandest forest tract in the world. 

At Parsheva we tirst-saw rea) sable-hunters— 
seven semi-savage trappers. For two years they | 
had done badly. Not only sable, but ermine, | 
fox, squirrel and wolf had been scarce. 

These trappers are silent, taciturn men, who 
distrust strangers and are exceedingly reticent as 
to their modes of hunting. At first they did 
not encourage our overtures, but after three or 
four days I succeeded in gaining the confidence of 
one of them, one Tolma, a man about fifty years 
old, of mixed Ostiak and Russian parentage. | 

‘Two fingers of Tolma’s left hand and the! 
most of his toes had been frozen off; a bear’s ; 
claws had seamed his cheek and his shoulder 
with deep red sears. His long, straight black | 





and gray hair hung half-way down his back | | tennis-net, being about four feet in height with | 


when his fur hood was thrown off. Standing on 


and a blunt-headed arrow merely knocks 
the animal over. For drawing them from 
their burrows in river-banks, or from hollow 
trees, smoke and nets are resorted to. 

‘Through ‘olma‘’s good-will we finally 
hired tive hunters for two months, at fifteen 
rubles per month and food. One was a 
bearded Russian brodyag, or convict from 
Odessa, sent to Siberia for life for alleged 
complicity in Nihilist murders. His name 
“twas lost,” he told me, and asked me to call 
him Glaus. 

Each of the hunters was equipped with 
two knives, an axe, a bow and arrows, a 
short, strong bear-spear and snow - shoes. 
‘They had two sleds with broad ashen shoes 
for hauling their outfit, which included 
about a bundred pounds of dry, black bread, 
sugar and tea. 

Besides the hunters, we hired four lazoks, 
or cedar-nut gatherers, who are always expe- 
rienced woodsinen, to draw four other sleds, 
loaded with additional food supplies, the 
cages, and our personal equipment of skin 
tents, blankets, and so forth. Kolovin and | 
were the only members of the party who 
carried firearms. 

Setting off from Parsheva on the sixteenth 
of November, we travelled for five days, by 
compass, due northeast, and then, as there 


was about a foot and a half of snow, we 


took to snow-shoes. To guide us back we 
blazed our track by spotting trees, that 
is, frequently striking chips out as we 
passed. 

On the afternoon of the twenty-fourth we 
emerged suddenly from the taiga, on the bank 
of a large river which appeared to flow south- 
easterly toward the Lena. It was frozen over 
solidly and covered with snow, and moreover 
seemed low in its bed, since the distance from 
the ice up to the top of the bank or level of the 
forest floor was fully forty feet. The channel 


: presented the appearance of being sometimes 


heavily flooded; and in a great bend we 
found a pack, or jam, of drift trees, the enormous 
extent of which we did not at first perceive, 
because snow covered it. No doubt floods had 
piled driftwood into this bend for many years. 
There most of it dried very thoroughly, as we 
found on digging out sume of it for kindling- 
wood. Our camp that night was in the woods 
near the head of this great bend, which was 
fully a verst—three thousand five hundred feet— 
across, 

Many tracks of ermine and sable were seen 


leading down the river-bank, under the drift- | 


wood; and now old Tolma’s weathered visage 
lighted up. 

“*Many sable here, sir,” he said, and bade Jar- 
eroe and Glaus lay out the nets, which they 
stretched along the top of the bank for a hundred 
yards or more to stop any sable which might 
leave their burrows under the driftwood and 
try to go into the taiga at night. ‘These nets | 
are of green hide, cut small, and resemble a 


| small meshes, When drawn about a burrow, 


COMPANION. 


to appear. For at least a verst the bend was 
packed with drift trees, which formed ricks 
thirty feet or more in height and from a hundred 
to two hundred feet in breadth; such a quantity 
as could have accumulated only on a river like 
this, flowing through dense forests. 


trappers kindled to smoke out the sable gained 
way after smoldering for a whole day, and 
began to burn deep amidst the snow-covered 
mass. Qn the morning of the twenty-sixth 
enormous volumes of white smoke were ascend- 
ing; and during the brief period of daylight the 
fire gathered headway, till by midnight of the 
twenty-seventh the scene was grand beyond 
description. An indescribable wild, red glare 
shone up into the black, clouded heavens, and 
lighted the encompassing forest. ‘The roar was 
like that of a stormy ocean. But strangest of all 


the sound of which, heard along the frozen river, 
was of a cadence incomparably weird and sad. 

Quite forgetful of sable, Kolovin, Fox and 
myself watched the contlagration during most of 
the night. 

“Thus burned Moscow!” Kolovin exclaimed. 
“Not Napoleon, from the Kremlin, saw a 
grander spectacle !’? 

The conflagration raged throughout the follow- 
\ing day and night, working its way around the 


| even old, sodden tree-trunks were consumed to 
‘the very bottom of the mass. Every living crea- 
| ture which had its lair in the jam was dislodged 
as the fire progressed. Six sable were captured 
jin the nets during the first day qnd night, and 
| five ermine and a fox were knocked over. 

During the second night the Yakuts, who were 
on the watch for sable at the top of the bank, 
‘raised a sudden outery as two bears, whose 
| winter sleep had been broken, rushed forth from 
Gleeko came 























‘WHAT MONSTER IS THAT?” 


in haste to summon us, with hoarse shouts of | 
“Medoyed! Medvyed!” (Bear.) 

A. ball from Kolovin's Berdan rifle knocked | 
the brute over, but in an ‘instant it was on its | 
legs again, and received five or six shots from us | 
before it was finally dispatehed. Old Tolma | 
would have rushed in with his spear had we not | 
compelled him to keep back. 

These great brown Siberian bears are much | 
heavier in bone and muscle and much fiercer than 
the black bear of North America. To dispatch 
one of them with the spear greatly glorifies a 
hunter‘s courage and skill. Often the bear wins | 
the victory, and many of the hunters bear 
terrible scars. 
| All this time my friend Thurman was far 
| more interested in sables than in bears. Wher- 
‘ever a hole or possible burrow appeared in the 
bank around the jam, he kept nets stretched and | 
had the men watch constantly, holding other 
| nets ready to throw over any of the little fugitives | 
that might dash forth and become entangled. | 
‘They captured two on the afternoon of the 





the odd snow-shoes of the country, clad in worn, | the lower edge being bedded in the snow, they | twenty-eighth and another during the night. 


old fur garments, with his curiously curved bow | 
in his hand, he was as wild-looking a human 
being as can well be imagined. But he was a! 
man of good sense. 

Sable-hunters use a bow and blunt-headed 
arrows in preference to firearms, as lead shot | 


greatly embarrass the escape of the animals, 
giving the hunter opportunity to knock them on 
the head with a long stick. 

Next morning our hunters set to work to 
smoke the burrows, and it was then that the 
full extent of the snow-covered drift ricks began 


When not much hurt the beautiful little creatures 
bore captivity in the cages without trying hard 
to escape: and being very hungry, they ate meat 
greedily as soon as left alone. 

On the morning of the thirtieth of November a 
very extraordinary thing occurred. ‘The fire had 


By realizing the extent of the driftwood the | 
reader may gain some adequate idea of the spec- | 
tacle which ensued when the fire which our | 


was the melancholy crackling of the great fire, | 


bend in the river; and so great was the heat that , 
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burned around to the lower end of the drift-pack ; 
the snow was melted away by the heat for six 
hundred feet back into the forest; hundreds 
of standing green trees were destroyed ; the river 
| ice was melted far out on the stream; and it is 
| likely that the heat thawed deeply into the long- 
frozen bank against which the drift-heaps had 
lain, for at about ten o’clock the following morn- 
ing a landslide occurred. The river-bank for 
three hundred feet or more around the bend slid 
down with a great jar. 

It had begun to grow light when we heard the 
noise, and Kolovin went out to see what had 
happened. As J had been astir nearly all night, 
1 turned over to sleep again, but ina few minutes 
| Kolovin came back and spoke to me. 

“Will you not come and see this thing?’ he 
said. “Here is something very strange. 1 think 
it is hollshaya sllon!” 

I did not cateh the significance of the words, 
but his peculiar tone roused me and I rose at 
once. ‘Thurman was already astir. 

Without speaking Kolovin led the way to the 
top of the bank, where Tolma, Glaus, Jarcroe and 
the others stood looking down in silence. As 1 
came up, one of the lazoks turned suddenly back 
land stared at me as if awestruck, with wide 
open eyes. 

Thirty or forty feet below, but almost beneath 
us, where the bank had caved down, lay the 
black carcass of sume enormous animal! It 
seemed to have emerged from the thawed mud 
and gravel, and had slid downward amidst the 
| still living coals and embers of the fire. It 
| appeared to be as large as a freight-car. The 

coarse, black hair was sizzling and burning; so 
' was the flesh, and horrible odors rose. 

“*Bollshaya sllon!’”’ I exclaimed. “What 
do you mean, Kolovin? What monster is that ?”” 

“Do you not see the great curved tusks?’ he 
replied. “It is the grand elephas. I think you 
say mastodon in English.” 

“Ah, a mammoth!” I cried; for now I dis- 
tinguished the tusks lying partly under the huge 
body of the beast. ‘They were like blackened 
Jogs, ten or twelve feet long, and much discolored 
from long entombment in the frozen soil. 

These great creatures inhabited Siberia late in 
the quaternary period, when the climate was 
more mild than at present. Great deposits of 
the fossil tusks are found in the northern deltas 
of Siberian rivers; and carcasses, sometimes in 
a nearly perfect state of preservation, lie buried 
in the ec aled bogs—as if, during the change 
of climate, the luckless beasts had broken through 
the frozen crust of morasses and sunk into the 
mire beneath. Frost then sealed them up her- 
metically; and there they remain, post-tertiary 
mumunies, preserved by climatic cold storage. 

\ curious new sense of the reality of the great 
geological past of our planet crept over me. 
Here, my feet, lay a beast that walked the 
earth long before the days of 
Ceesar or Alexander, or long before 
even the human historic era. For 
in the antiseptic purity of its ice 

grave a thousand years is as 
yesterday. 

But what a fate for this 
titanic and venerable denizen 
of a long-past epoch! To be 
disentombed and roasted by 
our transient bonfire! A 
stanza of Tennyson's, refer- 
ring to Nature, came vaguely 
to my memory: 














“So careful of the t: 
zon pcarbed el 


She cries 
are 
leare for nothing, all shall go.” 


Kolovin turned to ine with 
his hearty Russian laugh 
and seized my hand in his. 
“What is it you have in your 
country at this season of the 
year? Some festival of the 
table?’* he exclaimed. “When 
you bake the big turkey bird, 
or the pig, or the ox? ‘The giving of thanks, do 
you say 2” 

“Yes, indeed!” 

“Ah, well, my friend, Sibir [Siberia] forgets 
you not. Sibir, the vast, the boundless, the 
grand! Sibir, the magnificent, offers you a roast* 
of her own. Sibir has saved it up for you, all 
| these hundreds of years, in her storehouse; and 
here you have the grand hunting-fire and the 
mammoth roasting on the coals!’ 

The day really was Thursday, the twenty- 
ninth of November; and although I did not then 
know certainly as to the date of our Thanks- 
giving, | had no doubt that on this very day at 
home, ten thousand miles away, the turkey and 
the plum pudding were in the oven. 

But in “‘Sibir’ we had roast mammoth! 

Our hunters tasted the flesh and pronounced it 
somewhat tough and dry, but not bad. I did 
not take any myself—I was afraid that it had 
been kept too long! 

Next day we set off on our return trip to Par- 
sheva and Irkutsk. My friend Thurman Fox 
left me two weeks later with nine sables in his 


2" but no. 
and quar- 


i 


cA thousand types 








. cages, and I have heard from him but once, by 


letter, since. He lost two of the animals on his 
way to Vladivostok ; two others died during this 
voyage home ; but four or five of them were living 
when he wrote, and he has hopes that these may 
prove the nucleus of a sable colony in America, 


. 
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Current Topics. 


Bret Harte's characteristic account of 
his first rough experience of a Western mining 
town appears in another page of this issue of 
The Companion, A. spirited sketch is also 
given, entitled “BOERS AND OUTLANDERS,” 
together with the conclusion of Mr. Howells's 
agreeable tale of a conscientious boy, burdened 
with a “PoCKETFUL OF Money.” Added 
to these are three stories especially appropriate to 
‘Thanksgiving day. 








There will be quite a saving of time 
and ink in writing the number of next year in 
Roman numerals. It will be MCM. This year, 
is MDCCCXCIX, and even that does not take 
so many letters as 1844,—MDCCCLXXXVIII, 
—the most literary year, if we may so put it, in 
two millennia. 


A curious point of copyright law has 
been decided in England by the High Court of 
Justice. It appears that a volume of Lord Rose- 
bery's speeches was prepared, in which were! 
addresses, or portions of addresses, that had been ! 
reported from his lips for the London Times. As | 
they were first put in literary or written form at | 
the cost of that journal, the court decided that they | 
were the property of the Times, and therefore 
granted an injunction to restrain his lordship 
from appropriating the report of his own words. 

A man in Pennsylvania, who was 
recently discharged of his debts as a bankrupt, 
under the law, afterward made application to the 
judge of the United States District Court to have 
the sheriff restrained from selling his property, 
saying that at least two thousand dollars more 
could be realized on it if it were disposed of by , 
trustee’s sale. The court asked what difference | 
it made to him, since the proceeds from the sale 
would go to his creditors and not to him. His 
reply was notable: “My religious feelings will 
not permit me to accept my discharge in bank- 
Tuptey as releasing me from my moral obligation 
to pay in full all my debts. If this property is 
sold for two thousand dollars less than it would 
bring at a trustee’s sale I shall have just that 
much more to pay.” The judge commended the 
debtor’s sense of honor. 

The omnipresent microbe is making its 
disturbing influence felt in strange and unex- 
pected quarters. Beards and mustaches are 
placed under ban as being nesting-places of 
errant intruders, some of them pathogenic, or, in 
every-day parlance, having the power to produce 
disease. Because of this, the London Globe; 
states, on the authority of a French scientitic 
journal, that on motion of the celebrated Doctor 
Hubenck, of Breslau, the leading surgeons of ! 
Austria and Germany are considering the! 
adopting of a rule requiring surgeons to be 
clean-shaved, or to, at least, ad a preventive of | 
danger, disinfect the hair of the face before 
operating. Nothing is said as to the hair of the 
head, but if this, too, is included in the interdict, 
bald-headed surgeons will enjoy a gratifying 
advantage. 











The excessive candor which character- 
izes the criticism of men who hold public ottices 
should not be considered proof that Americans 
do not respect such oftices. Freedom of speech 
often degenerates into tlippancy, but when a 
publie man who holds an important place of 
authority appears in his official capacity the 
gathered crowds manifest a respectful deference. 
The highest illustration is furnished when the 
President of the United States is greeted at 
various points on a journey. Partisan violence 
ceases, No voice, no gesture expresses contempt 
or disrespect, although in each assembly may be 
many a political opponent whose private remarks. 
may be uncomplimentary to the verge of savage- 
ness. The chief maxistrate, who is officially 
the representative of all the people, moves 
through throngs which are cordial, appreciative, 
considerate. Antagonists may not like the man. 
‘They do not fail to honor the office. ‘Tested 
with respect to their opinion of exalted station, 
Americans are to be judged by their behavior, 
and not by their talk. 

The year Nineteen Hundred willoffera 
considerable range of chvice to persons interested 
in anniversaries pertaining to literary men whose , 
claim to remembrance is indisputable. Scholars 
will have the five hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Chaueer in mind, and will repair with j 
fresh delight to that ‘‘wellof English undefy led.” | 
Richard Hooker, the English divine, will have 
been dead three centuries. His distinction had | 
the added felicity of winning Izaak Walton's 
pen to record its fullness. The centenary of 
Cowper's death is to be numbered with the ; 
notable days in the new year. Many to whom 
his wot may” not otherwise appeal will be 
xrateful for the spiritual refreshment which they 
owe to his devotional writing. On the other 
hand, the centenary of Macaulay's birth will be, 
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commemorated, at least by special recollection, 
by the large company who are his debtors 
because, when he wrote history, the poet’s 
imagination kept dullness at a distance. There 
will be other days and names for end-of-the- 
century mention which good readers and good 
listeners will not forget. 


—__ -~+4+—____ 
THE INSTINCT OF LIBERTY. 


Nature imprints upon whate'er we se 
That has a heart and life in it, “Be fre 








—— oer 
Thanksgiving. 


O the popular mind the word “Thanks- 
‘le giving” stands for a day of festivity. But 
they who lose its subjective meaning in 
mere creature enjoyment suffer a misfortune 
and miss an opportunity | 

To our fathers, Thanksgiving was a sacrament. 
Tt was one of their acts of religion to set apart 
for it an annual day. Ileaven had blessed their | 
harvests, and they wished to express in a special 
way appreciation of its favors. 

Nothing in their example was more sane and 
sensible than the creation of this November 
family custom, now become national. There 
have been changes of our social life since the old 
time. ‘hese have made it less easy to observe 
the day so generally with public rites of worship, 
but the ordinance holds its place with pleasing 
fitness, and with ample reason. 

We have a thousandfold more to be devoutly | 
glad for than our fathers had; and the feeling ; 
and the faith they carried with them to the 
“solemn assembly” we can radiate in brighter 
homes and wider activities of kindness. 

‘The unfolding Christian age has given us the 
larger thought of the meaning and mission of | 
freedom and of civilization ; the grander type and 
idea of benevolence; the tenderer beliefs that 
sweeten life and death with hope. For all these 
let us thank God. 

Gratitude is not only “a natural function of 
the healthy soul;” it is its wealth. Invest it. 
Its interest will enrich the character, and uplift 
the whole life. 





° 





Things that are Lovely. 


HE White City of Chicago, like the Cen- 

tennial Exposition at Philadelphia, gave 

to hundreds of thousands of people some 
new ideas of what art and taste can do for 
the embellishment of our surroundings and the 
increase of refinement. 

There has sprung up a wide and growing 
demand for “beauty in the city, in the street, 
in the house, and in the articles of daily use.” 
Schools of design have multiplied; societies of 
arts and crafts give annual exhibitions: artisans 
aspire to be artists; shop-windows shine with 
fair forms and pleasing colors; many things that 
are cheap are also pretty ; comeliness and comfort. 
meet in the furnishing of lowly homes and in the 
attire of common people. 

For helpful impulse and _ practical suggestion 
we are deeply indebted to other lands. First, 
to France, which was Jong foremost in all the 
modes of elegance and adorninent, Next, to 
Japan, whose decoration of pottery, screens and | 
kakemonos, or hanging pictures, has merits far : 
beyond the charm of velty. Finally, from 
England, where the writings of Ruskin, the 
fine touches of Walter Crane, and most of all, 
the genius of William Morris, have worked 
pervasively on the public mind, with an influence 
which is powerfully felt in America, especially 
along the many-branched lines of household art. 

It is easy to make too much of material 
environment ag a means of improvement and 
happiness, but the world can never become too 
beautiful to match the possible dignity of its 
inhabitants; and the things that are lovely may 
be the outward signs of inward grace. All hail, 
therefore, to “‘the crusade against ugliness!” 
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Light on the Philippines. 


N the report of the Philippine commissioners, 
made public on November 2d, the American 
people have for the first time a comprehen- 

sive and authentic history of the events in| 
Manila which led to the present war, and a! 
trustworthy view of the task before them, if they 
are disposed to continue it. 

Heretofore their chief sources of information | 
have been the bulletins of daily occurrences sent 
by oflicers of the navy and the army, and the 
letters written by newspaper correspondents or i 
by independent observers, who could have but | 
partial knowledge of the facts, and who wrote | 
under no strong sense of responsibility. Now 
we have the deliberate judgment of five men , 
who had ample opportunity to study the ques-! 
tion with full understanding of all the circam- 
stances, men whose character and standing afford 
the strongest assurance of thoroughness of 
investigation and of judicial statement. 

The report should be read in full by every: 
citizen. It will not convince every reader, ‘That: 
must be expected, But it cannot be read with- | 
out impressing the mind with new 











and that are to-day involved in it. 


COMPANION. 


ho assurance was ever given by any one in| 


position of authority, that the United States 
would give the Filipinos independence. 

This fact is fully substantiated in a memoran- 
dum from Admiral Dewey which he gave the 
commissioners. 

‘The report declares that the first armed collision 
between the American and the Filipino armies 
was brought on by a deliberate and often repeated 
attempt to pass the American lines. ‘The soldier 
who fired the tirst shot performed a duty which 
he was enjoined to perform, and he would have 
fired upon the commanding general of his own 
army if he had attempted to force the picket- 
line. That first shot was a signal which brought 
on an engagement instantly—a result sought for 
and deliberately planned by the insurgents. 

The commission maintains that there was 
never a time when the American forces could 
have been withdrawn “either with honor to 
ourselves or with safety to the inhabitants.” 

Other conclusions are of the nature of indi- 
vidual judgment rather than deductions from 
history. hey derive force from the fact that 
the commissioners give unanimous acceptance to 
them, 

We are assured from direct statements made 
by conservative Filipinos that the insurgents 
represent but a fraction of their people; that the 
task of restoring peace will not be a long nor a 
dificult one. We are told that it is a duty to the 
world that we retain the islands; that they are 
worth retaining; that the people, consisting of 
numerous tribes, are not now capable of self- 
government, but by training and education may 
be made capable. 5 

This is a meagre outline of the report. The 
report itself is strong, even where it is not 
convincing. No one, whether he does or does 
not agree with its conclusions, can reasonably 
ignore it. 





——_—__~ee 


ENVY. 


Fame calls up calumny and spite. 
Thus shadow owes its birth to light. 
John Gay. 


—— ~e-—___ 


Press Censorship. 





war-time newspapers are put to great 
expense in sending: special correspondents 
into the field, and in paying cable tolls on 
their messages. They never get their money 
back in increased circulation, but they set a high 
value upon a reputation for enterprise. 
‘The war correspondents are anxious to tell 
everything they know, but they are not allowed 
to do so. Their dispatches are submitted to a 


| military officer, who holds them back or revises 


them, if he considers it indiscreet to have the 
information they give published. 

When the war in the Transvaal opened there 
were at least seventy newspaper correspondents 
in the field. A rigid censorship of press 
dispatches was ordered, and little news was 
allowed to pass out of camp. This was done 
because the war department in London feared 


that information about the British garrisons and ' 


marching columns would be telegraphed back to 
the Transvaal and placed at the disposal of the 
Boer commanders. 

Sir Redvers Buller, the British commander-in- 
chief, is known to hold as strong views respecting 
war correspondents as General Sherman enter- 
tained during the American Civil War. Ie 
considers them mischief-making marplots, who 
give information to the opposite camp without 
intending to do so. He would have few of them 
in camp, if he were allowed to have his way, 
and he would force them to remain silent until 
there was a battle to describe. 


Congress and the President. 


S soon as Congress, which assembles the 
A first Monday in December, is organized, 
it will send a committee to the White 
House to notify the President that both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives are in 
readiness to transact public business, and to ask 
if he has anything to communicate to them. 
His response will be what is known as the 
President’s Message. It will be sent to the 
Capitol and read in each House of Congress, and 
will then be referred by paragraphs to appropriate 
committees. This is called “distributing the 
Message.” 

‘The President is now preparing this Message, 
and is receiving facts and suggestions relating to 
national affairs that he will present to Congress. 
All young persons who wish to keep informed 
upon political events should read it when it 
appears. ‘The affairs of the government in its 
several departinents will be reviewed, the events 
of the last year narrated, and plans for the 
future disclosed. 

‘The Message is not wholly an original presen- 
tation of matters of public interest by the Presi. 
dent. It is largely a compilation of abstrac 
prepared) by the eight Cabinet ministers. The 
Secretary of State hands to the President a 
review of our foreign relations. ‘The Secretary 
of the Treasury makes the same review and 
recommendation as to our financial system, the 








iews of the | revenues and monetary conditions; and each of | 

conditions that brought on the present conflict | the other Cabinet officers treats in a like manner | not these royal gem 
‘the alfuirs that have come under his own super- | to respect? 

The commission finds as a matter of fact that | vision, These abstracts the President takes and | 
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weaves into a harmonious whole, conveying 
only such recommendations as he himself 
approves. Usually all the subjects treated have 
been discussed in Cabinet meetings, and the 
| Message is the official announcement of the 
conclusions which “the Adiinistration” hag 
reached. 
—___«e+—___ 


An Industrious Life Ended. 


se HERE is an interesting thing,” said the 
owner of the ‘‘den” to the friend whio had 
dropped in for the evening. As he spoke 
he pointed to some ordinary-looking pieces of 
wood on the mantel. They seemed to be sections 
of sinall trees which had been felled by the axe— 
apparently the sort of thing to be found on any 
country wood-pile or around any camp-tire. 

The caller turned from the rifles, the fox pelts 
the antlers and the snow-shoes on the wall, 
decorations which spoke plainly of bis friend's 
love of the woods,—and took up one of the blocks, 
“What are they?” he asked. “‘Sainples of your 
woodcutting?” 

“They're samples of work done by the first 
lumberman who ever felled a tree in America; 
the first civil engineer who ever dammed a stream 
on this continent. 

“I found them on the outlet of a little lake 
away up in the Maine woods. No wonder you 
thought they were cut with an axe. But see those 
shallow grooves, like the marks of a chisei or 
gouge? Here are some of the chips. Look as if 
a lumberman made them, don’t they? But you'll 
find the same grooves on them. They are the 
marks of teeth. The trees were felled aud were 
cut up by @ beaver. 

“When I first came upon the spot I thought 
some one had been clearing ground for a camp, 
but I picked up one of the blocks and discovered 
what it was. 

“The trees were all poplars, growing in a little 
grove about twenty-five yards from the shore, 
The beaver had first built his dam, and then his 
house in the pond which the waters of the stream 
made when they backed up. Then he went to 
the little grove and began to get in bis winter 
supply of food—the poplar bark. 

“After he had felled what trees he needed,—they 
were all like this, from three to four inches in 
diameter,—be trimmed every trunk as clean of 
limbs and twigs as a man could do it with a 
hatchet. Then he cutall the logs into such lengths 
as he could move comfortably, usually from two 
to four feet. The ground all about looked as if 
some one had been cutting cord-wood, and had 
forgotten to pile it up. 

“When he had done this he went carefully over 
the ground from his ‘choppin’’ to the stream, and 
‘swamped out’ a road. He cut off every tree and 
bush and projecting root which seemed likely to 
interfere with him when he came to move his logs. 
He had trimmed the logs themselves for the same 
purpose. 

“If you bad seen that little clearing and what 
had been done there, you would have a new 
understanding of what it means to ‘work like a 
beaver.’ 

“The house was finished, but it was never occu- 
; Pied. I don’t know whether my beaver had a 
mate who was coming to him when the house 
should be ready, or whether he was a thrifty 
bachelor who believed in building a home before 
he picked a partner. At any rate, one of those 
good-for-nothing louts who spend their time trap 
; ping because they are too lazy to work on the 
farm was showing me his traps one day, and when 
| he held up one of them and said, ‘There’s been a 
| beaver in that,’ I knew that my little four-footed 
lumberman had felled his last tree. 

“So you see there's a touch of tragedy in my 
commonplace-looking poplar blocks, ‘to one who 
knows their story.’ ” 


--——~0e 


\ Betsey’s Method. 


HE wife of an American minister to one of 

the European courts was asked on ber 

return home how she had fared in a social 
circle where rank and high birth were considered 
as indispensable. 

“It was a somewhat trying experience,” was 
the smiling reply. “My husband’s official position 
commanded outward respect; but I wished to be 
received as an equal and friend. <A suggestive 
hint came from old black Betsey, a friend of my 
childhood. Betsey belonged to my father. The 
day that the Emancipation Proclamation took 
effect she came to him. 

“"T’se free now.’ 

“Yes, Betsey.’ 

“se gwine to be same as white ladies. Ina 
year you won't see no diffunce ‘tween de best ap’ 
ole Betsey.’ 

“ «How will you manage it?’ 

“You'll see! My da’ater "Randy she’s gwine to 
school to learn to read an’ write like a lady. Dats 
fool wobk. I'm gwine to take de short cut.’ 

“The short cut we found to be this, She was 3 
good laundress, and made high wages by working 
| for the wives of Union officers then in our city. 
i She spent them in buying silk gowns from impor- 
_erished Southern women who sold them cheaply. 
At the end of the year she brought six gowns of 
| all kinds and sizes, and proudly displayed them to 
hus. 
| “T'm a better lady than dey are,’ she said. ‘T 
| had the money to buy dem frocks, an’ dey hadn't’ 

“Betsey’s short cut to social standing became & 
family joke. 

“When I was to be presented at court I was, 
as you nay infer, somewhat anxious to justify my 
claim to some degree of social recognition, even 
if L could not claim it because of inherited rank 
or noble birth, My dress was suitable and 
becoming; but the day before the ceremony 3 
necklace and tiara of emeralds which had be- 
longed to the Empress Eugénie were offered for 
sale to me. The temptation was strong. Would 
ng at once establish my claim 











“Suddenly Betsey’s boast flashed into my mind: 
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‘I’m as good a lady 48 they are, I had the money 
to buy these things, and they had not.’ 

“The jewels were sent away. If my character 
#nd words and manner did not prove me to be ‘a 
lady,’ I would not offer fine gowns and stones in 


proof of it.” 
<> —__— 


AMERICA’S DOOM. 


A part of the European press employs much of 
its space in discussing the probable economic and 
Political overthrow of Europe by the United 
States. The prophets of evil urge the formation 
of an European alliance against the United States, 
whose power and influence, they maintain, is to 
be used in a sense hostile to the Old World, and 
which is bound to grow 60 strong that it cannot be 
withstood by any one power. 

Europeans who observe with fear the political 
and material growth of the United States may, 
therefore,—if they have sufficient credulity,—be 
much reassured by the appearance of an article 
by a French publicist, M. Francis Laur, in which 
it is demonstrated, at least to the author’s satis- 
faction, that the American republic is going to 
pieces. 

This showing is based on a study of the pre- 
ponderating nationality of immigrants living in 
different sections of the United States. Monsieur 
Laur declares that the American !s already ex- 
tinct. He has been succeeded by Europeans, and 
these Europeans, he thinks, retain so much of 
their original character that they will eventually 
organize themselves into states or nations of their 
own race. 

Monsleur Laur, therefore, predicts the division 
of the United States into nations on the basis of 
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GERMAN EMPIRE 


The Northwest is to 


his little map given above. 
become a German empire, with its capital at 


Chicago. The South and Southeast will become 
French, with its capital at New Orleans. The 
Pacific coast will become Chinese, with San 
Francisco as a new Peking. The far Southwest 
will be restored to Mexico. 

Monsieur Laur kindly allows a portion of the 
country to remain, as a very much shrunken 
United States. This portion is New England and 
the Middle States. 

It is not necessary to say to any American youth 
or to any European established in the country 
that such a forecast is bused on ignorance of the 
fact that, in one generation, European immigrants 
tuvariably cease to be European, and are blended 
into the new American nationality. Nothing could 
be more absurd or unscientific than Monsieur 
Laur's conclusions. 


——_++»—_—_ 


MAKING AN EXAMPLE. 


It is a misfortune of criminal courts of justice 
that they attract many attorneys of doubtful or 
worse than doubtful reputation, who hover about 
seeking to pick up a client by hook or crook. 
Lord Norbury, a well-known English judge, bad 
long been annoyed by the presence of such fellows, 
but at length one of them was delivered into bis 
hands. 

It happened toward the close of a court session. 
A sbabby-looking attorney was prospecting for 
business in the prisoner’s dock. Just as he was 
climbing back over the rails, his lordsbip called 
out shortly: 

“Jailer, one of your prisoners is escaping! 
him back!” 

Back the attorney was thrust, and then the 
following colloquy ensued: 

“My ford, there is a mistake here. 
attorney.” 

“I regret exceedingly,” sald Lord Norbury, “to 
see one of your profession in the dock.” 

“But, my lord. I am innocent.” 

“Yes,” said the judge, “they all say that, but a 
jury of your feNow-countrymen must settle It.” 

“But, my lord,” sald the attorney, now growing 
desperate, “there fs no indictment against me.” 

“Then,” remarked bis lordshfp, ‘you will be put 
back, and [f no one appears to prosecute you, you 
will be regularly discharged by public proclama- 
tion at the end of the assize.” 


Put 


I am an 


———__<e2—__ 


A POET’S PHILOSOPHY. 


‘When a Persian is born a poet, his experience 
of life usually makes him a philosopher as well. 

Sadi, whose wise sayings are often quoted, 
being asked where he learned his philosophy, 
replied, “From the blind, because they never 
advance a step until they have tried the ground.” 

Again, Sad! said, “I never complained of my 
condition but ona single occasion, when my feet 
were bare and I had not money to buy shoes; 
but I saw a man without feet, and became 
instantly contented with my lot.” 


—_ ~e2 —__ 


A PRINCE’S PRANK. 


The Prince de Ligne, a resplendent figure among 
the brilliant courtiers and adventurers of the time 
of Louis XVI., told many amusing anecdotes in 
his “Memoirs,” one of which shows him, sword in 


hand, at a duel which called for galety rather than 
courage. 


The Comte de Ségur and the Prince de Ligne | 


vere coming out one very rainy night, after snr 
Ping, with Madame de Polignac in the FR, 
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| «Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 


Bourbon. No coach was to be seen, and no 
person there to fetch one. 

“Let us pretend to fight,” the prince said to 
Comte de Ségur, ‘and that will bring the watch. 
They’ll arrest us, and we'll make them get a& 
carriage to take us to the commissary.” 

On which they took their swords in hand with a 
fearful scuffle, and cries of “Oh! Ah! Are you 
dead? Are you wounded?” 

The watch passed and repassed quite near them 
on the Port Royal, but apparently frightened, they 
did not arrest the duelists, and they, half-dead 
with laughter and the fatigue of the battle, had to 
go home on foot in the rain, after all! 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 
Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The Youth's Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 


The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 


On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. These also have the 
embossed border. 


The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- 
ments. 


The Calendar is published exclusively by 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 
all new subscribers for 1900, and to all old 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for 1900. Price 50 cents. 





The Companion Sent Free. 


each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with 81.75, a year’s subscription price, we 
will send THE COMPANION from the date 
the name is received until January 1, 1900, 
and for a full year from that date. 


To 





BUSINESS CONSCIENCE. 


The Sunday morals of many a community are 
an improvement upon those of ordinary work- 
days. Somehow conscience seems to sleep when 
the hand is busy, particularly if the hand be 
employed upon some profitable work. A London 
artist tells of # curious incident that came under 
his notice some little while ago. 


IT had an old English bracket clock that I took 
myself to a wholesale firm of clock-makers to be 
repaired. Whilst in the shop I noticed a peculiar 
piece of mechanism, the purpose of which puzzled 
me, so I sought for Inforination. 

“Oh!” replied one of the firm, “that’s a special 
order for a temple in China; it 1s to work an idol 
and make him move.” 

Presumably that clock-maker was an excellent 
Christian in his own estimation. I do not know 
whether there was anything In my look that he 
considered called for an explanation, but he 
added: 

“Business is business, You'd be 
astonished to learn what funny orders we some- 
times have in our trade. Only the other da: 
firm asked us if we would make some Imitation 
‘genuine’ Elizabethan clocks; they sent us one to 
copy. But we replied declining, merely saying 
that we had so far conducted our ‘business 
honestly, and intended always to do so.” 

So, according to the ethics of our informant, it 
is not dishonest to make clockwork intended 
secretly to make an idol move, but it is dishonest 
to make imitation medizeval clocks! 


fou know. 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 


It does not seem unwarrantable to suspect that 
Mr. Stephen Leacock, who contributed the follow- 
ing to the London Outlook, bas learned in suffering 
what he teaches in boarding-house geometry. 
Here are some of Mr. Leacock’s definitions and 
axioms: 


; 1, All boarding-houses are the same boarding- 
houses. 

2, Boarders in the same boarding-house and on 
the same flat are equal to one another. 

3. A single room is that which has no parts and 
no magnitude. 

4. The landlady of 4 boarding-house, is a paral- 
lelogram ; an oblong, angular figure which cannot 
be lescribed, but Is equal to anything. 

5. All the other rooms being taken, a single 
Toom is said to be a double room. 

Among postulates and Propositions the following 
are worthy of consideration: 

1. A pie may be produced any number of times. 

2. The landlady may be reduced to her lowest 
terms by a series of propositions. 

3. A bee-line may 
house to another. 

4. The clothes of a boarding-house bed, although 
produced ever so far both ways, will not meet. 


5. Any two meals at a boarding-house are 


together less than one square meal. 


eee ons why 

GENERAt re » ‘*Y darlings, and think of what I’ve said ! 

The following 4 you might forget it if I let you go to bed, 
{ leave you here ’till morning, all sitting in a row, 
“Awa nen you'll be up bright and early for Thanksgiving Day, you know. 


dialogue Is fr, 
“Book of the 


made from one boarding: 






If 
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deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 


A SMALL Braceices: 
CAPITAL pitpont 






McALLISTER, Mig. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Packs, post-paid, for $3.85. 10 Packs, post- 


paid, 85.80. 

No. 1. For S4cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
“ 2 “ 54cts., 10 Fine * “ Booklet. 
“ 3. “ 1.08, 25 Xmas Cards, 1 Set (four) 

Brownie Cards. 
“ 4. “ $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars, 
$65 Be, 88 5 * «« all different. 
“ 6. 10 Xmas Cards. 
Pee ees 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
ee 7 Artistic Booklets. 
“ 9 “ 54cts., 5 Photos, Mounted. 8x10 Clas- 

sical and ModerngSubjects. 

“10. “ 654 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards. 


TEACHERS. 


Satisfaction 


Go-Cart for baby’s naps. 


ing so soothing as 
Gently wheel 

loor in this rubbe: 
cart. Buy one now and use 
indoors all winter, then 


RATTAN MFG. CO., 
582 State St., New Haves, Ct. 


621 
sce eel 
MELLIN’S 
FOOD 


will make cow’s milk agree 
with your baby. 


(Ads. 






if invested 

TERN or 
icon for exhibition 
Write for 2¢-page 
strated catalogue free. 


Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets, 


18TH SEASON. 


Our well-known packets 
areready, and need only 
brief mention. First 7 








aa Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. | 
For 54 cts.,25 Cards,no two alike. | 


Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Full Circulars on application. 









Patent Adjustable 


Go-Cart. 


One moment a ght 
jaunty Go-Cart, the 
next, a beautiful Bal 
Carriage. Quickly ad- 
Justed to any position. 





LEONARD GUY MORGAN 
210 W. 108D STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y, 








‘Adapted to all ages ; ae 
Position for Sitting. from young babe to6 yrs. old. Mellin’s Food is like no other 
s s food and there is no other food 
Two Vehicles in One like Mellin’s. Mellin’s Food is 
AT THE PRICE OF ONE. distinctive and in a class by 
For both indoor and For Re- itself. There are many points 
outdoor use, Don't buy lining. of superiority about Mellin’s 


Food, but just remember one of 
them this time. Mellin’s Food 
contains no dried milk. 


A sample will be sent free 


Dt 
baby is ill there’s noth- 

to be 
‘across the 
r-tired 





have good as new for out- on request. 
doors next summer. 
Gold by Dealers Everywhere. 
Tileh, Catalogue, Free, MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, boston, mags. 








ESE Rubbers have created a class for themselves. They are alone in their peculiar 

merit. Glance at the heel and you see the secret of their power to fit, to stav on, 

to prevent soiled or wet garments, and to avoid tearing or breaking at the 
heel. The diverging ribs explain this great 
idea in overshoe-making. ASK FOR THE 
BAILEY RIBBED BACK RUBBER. Costs no 
more than the old kinds. Made high or low 
cut. Ladies’ 65 cents. Men's 90 cents. 


HOOD RUBBER CO., Soce Mers., 99 BeoFoRD St., BOSTON, MASS. 


HOW TO ORDER THEM. 
Take this ad. to your desler ; if he does 


not have them he will order them for 
you. We will sell him one pair or a c7se. 





TOCTTS 


WINSL 


enables many people 
sports— Skatin~ 
otherwise be ¢ 
Made of ° 
lene 


TOCSTSTS IF 
Ne 


Vv 


Prat ye 


ATENTED 


me ! 
that would be! ] 
IF will consent 

you should be content. 


Y AT HEY IPER YOUNG UNS] 





“ER iP 

a) I'll tell you all about ft, 

SV, ey | ust you let me git my 
die Down | breath; 

2 U don’t see that bit 











o' bill should tucker me to death! 
1 had a real yuod visit, yis, but home seems nice 
an’ still; 
Them little Piper young uns did make noise enough 
to kill! 


I didn't see Mis’ Piper much.—I didn't have a 
chance, 

’N’ I never asked ber "bout that stuff ‘at driv’ 
away her ants! 

You see, them Piper young uns, just as soon as 1 


got in, 
Commenced to tell me all they'd done an’ ev'ry- 
where they'd been. 


An’ then their ma she started in to show me what 
they knew, 
An’ stood ’em all up in a row to say their tables 


through. 

They be as smart as little whips, but kind o’ 
for’ard like,— 

I kep' a-thinkin’ 'twa'n’t the way I brought up 
you an’ Ike! 


Matildy Ann 'n’ Genevieve they’re learnin’ how 
to play, 

An’ they played po’kas 'n’ duets—my, how they 
banged away! 

An’ then they brought their playthings out, an’ all 
their drawin’-books, 

An’ spec’mens o’ their writin’, with such queer, 
new-fangled crooks. 


Their cat has got some Kittens, so they lugged 
them to an’ fro,— 

Tt bet there wa’n't much In that house them 
young uns didn't show! 

I thought they'd kind o’ got run out, when Pete 
waked from his nap, 

An’ if they didn’t squat that baby ri’ down in my 
lap! 


They made him squeal, they made bim laugh, ’n’ 
pertend to sneeze 'n’ cough— 

He wa'n’t a mite afraid—I guess he’s ust to 
showin’ off! 

I thought when tea-time come I'd have a chance 
to see the rest; 

But Jobnny set ‘longside o' me, an’ he was such a 


pest! 


He played his milk-bow! was the sea, an’ made it 
go ker-slop! 

An’ then he went to tellin’ things that almost made 
me hop! 

It seems that ev'ry single thing them young uns 
helped to make, 

An’ though ’twas good it kind 0’ set my stomach 
all a-shake! 


Matildy Aun she mixed the tbings to fill the 


punkin pie, 

Minervy made the wheat bread, an’ Genevieve 
the rye; 

Uriah stewed the apple-sass, an’ Jobnny strained 
the jell; 

An’ ev’rything them young uns did be bad to up 
°n’ tell! 


I do feel disapp'inted that I didn’t git a chance 

To ask ber ‘bout that quilt o’ hers 'n’ the pizen 
stuff for ants! 

The young uns entertained me nice, ’cept they was 
rutner bold; 

But I feel kind o° tuckered out—I guess I'm gittin’ 
old! 

soe - 


At Evening Time, Light. 


AA a “How 


OW long?” she said. 
much time have 1?” 
Tle was a wise doctor. He 
looked at her a moment, and 
4 decided it would be best to 
FECT tell her the unwelcome truth. 
“You may linger a week, 

Mary ; but the end may come any minute.” 

The pale face of the sick girl grew slightly 
paler, but she made no reply. Her eyes were 
looking far away. She heard the doctor walk 
softly down the steps, as if for the last time. It 

vat! utes on'gne. She was in her chair on 
ceases. No voice, no, ttage. The broad ocean 
or disrespect, although '€ children were digging 
many a political opponer’e beach. It was bat a 
may be uncomplimentary tf Ws a child playing 
ness. The chief magistrate)OW- 

the representative of all the paute? And— 
through throngs which are cordial, appre 
considerate. Antagonists may not like the .. She 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


to their homes. Above the water were myriads 
of bright-winged flies, darting and humming out 
of pure joy that they were alive. 

Suddenly, as to Luther, when in a despondent 
hour he heard the singing of a bird, the truth 
beamed into the sick girl's soul that the Maker 
of the world—the Author of all this life—never 
ceased to care for His own. For every rational 
and irrational creature He has planned a some- 
thing and a somewhere in loving-kindness. 


her: “In my Father's house are many mansions ; 
I go to prepare a place for you.” And in that 
she rested—like the fledgling contented in its nest, 
like the babe asleep in the arms of its mother. 
It did not matter now when she went away. 
On the divine bosom she couki lay her aching 
head and wait. 


oe 


Another Great Telescope. 


O* of the most interesting features of the 
Deloncle telescope, so called because its 
construction was first suggested by M. Francois 
Deloncle of the French Chamber-of Deputies. 


At present the largest complete telescope in the 
world is the Yerkes, of the University of Chicago, 


which bas an object-glass forty Inches in 
diameter. 
The object-glass of the Deloncle telescope will 


measure four feet, one and one-quarter {nches, 
and will elgb nine hundred and ninety-two 
unds. The lenses alone will cost between one 
undred thousand and two hundred thousand 
dollars, and the completed instrument will repre- 
sent an expenditure of two hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars. 

It is not merely in size and cost, however, that 
this great telescope will be remarkable. Its focal 
distance will be over one hundred and eighty feet; 
and to make a tube of that length, over four feet 
in diameter, capable of sustaining the great Wwelght 
of the lenses, yet so delicately poised as to be 
easily adjusted to the changing positions of the 
planets, would be extremely dificult. 


Paris Exposition of 1900 will be the great | 


‘Then the words of the Son of God came to| » 


herdsmen of the district, and showing them a 
handful of fold coins, protalsed to pay them well 
if they would take a bugler and some odds and 
ends uP to the top of the hill after the enemy had 
retired for the night. 

“A bargain was made, and next evening my 
little part was ready. The bugler was disguised 
as a shepherd, and the villagers—three in number 
—carried each half a dozen pots filled with powder, 
witli fuses attached. These they were to take to 
the top of the hill and lay out in a row, and at 
nine o'clock, on a signal rocket being fired from 
camp, they were to light all the fuses, the bugler 
was to blow all the calls he knew, and then 
whole party were to make the best of their way 
ack to camp. 

“When the time came, a star rocket shot up Into 
the cloudless sky. Bang! bang! bang! went the 
wder-pots, the sound reverberating through the 
ills, in the still air, like salvos of artillery; while 
the shepherds sent some large stones bounding 
down the hillside. 

“The enemy, concluding that by some myste- 
rious agency the whole of our force had been 
conveyed up the hill above them, instantly took to 
flight, those in front firing back on later starters, 
and each little party inking the neighbor a 
pursuing Sikh. We, in camp, were too much 
convulsed with merriment to altempt to follow, 
even if we had had any Intention of doing so.” 

He gives one other curious detail of this clever 
little affair. When he told his native subordinate 
to call for a volunteer bugler for the attempt, the 
man answered, “No, you would then get 4 really 
good man. Let me pick you out a good-for-nothing, 
and then it will not matter if he is killed!” 

Volunteer or good-for-nothing, however, the 
bugler was certalnly good for something as it ; 
proved, and he escaped alive and exultant, to 
recelve the praises of his comrades. 


——<+o2—____ 


Joining His Ship. 


EPORTING for duty on board a man-of-war, 

when Admiral Sir William Robert Mends, 

G. C. B., was a youngster, must have been 

quite as sad as going back to school after the 

Christmas holidays. On leaving the naval college 

young Mends was appointed as a college volunteer 

to H. M. S. Challenger, and his mother did her 

best to equip him in a manner befitting a young 
officer. 





The telescope will, therefore, be firmly fixed in 
a horizontal position on & masonry foundation, 





and the image of the stars reflected into it bya 
siderostat, or movable mirror, which follows the 
motion of the heavenly bodies by clockwork. 
This mirror will be more than six feet in diameter 
and nearly a foot in thickness, and with its frame 
and appurtenances, will weigh about fifteen and 
one-half tons. The difficulty of imparting a gentle 
and regular motion to so great a mass has been 
overcome by floating it in mercury, which is so 
buoyant that lead floats upon it as a cork floats on 


water. 

About the eyepiece of the telescope has been 
built an amphitheatre, where, upon a vast screen, 
visitors may see the image of sun, moon or stars, 
magnified from six to ten ‘thousand times. 

An instrument which thus unites scientific 

popular entertainment and 
instruction is certainly an appropriate feature of 
an exhibition designed to commemorate the close 
' of the most progressive century In human history. 


achievement with 





Practical Knowledge. 


NE never knows where a piece of practical 
information will come into play. The safe 
rule is never to neglect an opportunity to 

learn an art or a science, lest at some time or 
other we should find ourselves greatly in need of 
it. An interesting story from Good Cheer empha- 
sizes this lesson. 


ical en, 


neering are obliged to learn seven trades. 
One of 


these, that of the blacksmith, ts very 
distasteful to some young men, but it has to be 
learned, nevertheless, ne young fellow, who 
was averse to soiling his hands, begged to be 
exempted from wearing the leathern apron, but the 
rofessor took special care that not! was lack- 
ing in the thoroughness of his training at the 
jorge. 

Last fall that student went to the professor 
and thanked him for compelling him to learn the 
blacksmith’s trade. 

“You see,” he said, ‘I am now superintendent 
of a mine 'way back in Colorado. Last summer 
our main shaft broke, and there was no one in the 
mine except myself who could weld it. 

“I didn’t like the job, but I took off my coat 
and welded that shaft. it wasn’t a pretty job, but 
she’s running now. If I couldn’t have done it, J 
should have been obliged to pack that shaft over 
the mountains, and the mine would have to 
shut down till it got back. My ability to mend 
that shaft raised me in the eyes of every man in 





‘They do not fail to honor the office. ‘Testet” 
with respect to their opinion of exalted station, 
americans are to be judged by their behavior, | 
and not by their talk. | 


' 

The year Nineteen Hundred will offera 
considerable range of chuice to persons interested 
in anniversaries pertaining to literary men whose ; 
claim to remembrance is indisputable. Scholars 
will have the five hundredth anniversary of the | 
death of Chancer in mind, and will repair with 
fresh delight to that “well of English undefyled.”” 
Richard Hooker, the English divine, will have 
been dead three centuries. 
the added felicity of winning Izaak Walton’s' 
pen to record its fullness. The centenary of 
Cowper's death is to be numbered with the, 
notable days in the new year. Many to whom ' 
his works may not other 








owe to his devotional writing. On the other 


the mine, and the manager ralsed my salary.” 
: ———_<+e>—_____ 


have. A Modern Gideon. 
by Officers . 
letters written?Y LUMSDEN, a brilliant British 


by independent obe ¢areer in India ts related in a 


Hy, was a fierce and dashing 
partial knowledge of © good at strategy, when 
under no strong sense of + part of valor. 
we have the deliberate jud.-nis sort has been 


who had ample opportunity to stuthe bill tribes 


tion with full understanding of all the cireune? Le 
stances, men whose character and standing afford | dezxition as she he: 


investigation and of judicial statement. 

The report should be read in full by e 
citizen, It will not convince every reader. 
must be expected. 





and that are to-day involved in it. 





THE DBLONCLE TELESCOPE. 


At Cornell University all the students of mechan- ; 


One | 


His distinction had | the strongest assurance of thoroughness of | prepared 


very | review of our foreign relation: 
hat | of the Treasury makes the sanabove bim. He 
But it cannot be read with-| recommendation as to our financiai"*. 
ise appeal will be out impressing the mind with new views of the : revenues and monetary conditions; and 
erateful for the spiritual refreshment which they conditions that brought on the present conflict | the other Cabinet officers treats in a like mannd.* 


He wore, when he set out from his Plymouth 
home, as he says in his “Life,” a blue tailed-coat 
cocked hat, sword and Wellington boots, an 
over all a blue cloak lined with white. The 
weather was cold, and snow covered the ground. 

The ship was lyin, in the stream off North 
Corner, and very proud he felt, when the watermen 
touched their hats to him. Quickly makin, 
selection of his boat, he went alongside, arriving 
just before noon. He was received on the quarter- 
feck by the signal midshipman, who was called 


“Tim” Sullivan—afterward Admiral Bartholomew 
Sullivan, G. C. B. Sullivan took the newcomer up 
to the officer of the watch, and then to the first 
lieutenant, to report himself. Each gave him but 
@ bare acknowledgment, and Sullivan said: 

“You had better come down to the berth,” a 
small room lighted by candles, off the steerage, in 
which there appeared to be, sitting round a table, 
as many men as could be accommodated. How- 
ever, the young sailor left hat and sword outside, 
and room was made for him. He was hospitably 


offered some grub, and amidst f preat eal of 
chaff he ate with the others. Suddenly an old 
quartermaster poked his head into the door, and 


said: 

“Young gentlemen, the captain Is coming.” 

There was a general rush to the quarter-deck, 
where were assembled all the other officers and a 

ard of marines. The captain dashed alongside 
in his six-oared galley and was soon on deck. All 
officers took off their hats, and the marine guard 
presented arms, after which the guard was dis- 
missed and a general stampede to the lower 
regions took place. 

t the end of an hour and a balf young Mends 
was sent for by the captain. he went to the 
cabin In full rig, but as he came into the officer's 
presence he heard: 


“Hullo, youngster! Put away cocked hat, coat 


and sword. never allow my youngsters to 
Wear anything but jackets and caps the first 
ear.” 


“Ah, thought the boy, “how much poor mother’s 
pocket might have been saved had we known this 
sooner!’ But of coursc he said nothing. 

He was soon dismissed by the captain, after 
which he wandered aimlessly about the decks, no 
one speakin ys to him, until he plucked up courage 
to ask the first lieutenant for leave to go ashore 
until morning. 

¥, granted, and the boy went 
Teceive the mothering which 


This was readil; 
home to sleep and 
his manly but sore spirit craved. 





——— 


Saved by a Snuff-Box. 
CAPTAIN of the Bengal Lancers, whose 


wild 
| “What's the matter?” shouted the other, 


NOVEMBER %, 1m, 


roved to be wrong by certain low, disagreea! 

Uigerish growls mingled with the sneezin, be, 
ie turned slowly round. He coi 

believe his eyes. There was the tigress stinkin; 


off with her tail between her lege and sneeung 
violently as she went, her face distorted by th 
most pifeous grimaces. 


The truth dawned upon him. 
the tigress had caused his snuff-box to fly op. 
out of bis waistcoat pocket, and had received th- 


contents full in her face. 


In shaking be 





A Jocular Parson. 


CCENTRICITY has its victims in all clas—< 
E of society. Even the clergy do not escayr, 
while their prominent position in th 
community renders thelf idlosyncracles doub;; 
noticeable. Among the clerical pecallaritie. 
which have gone down In history, those of the 
Rev. Mathew Byles of Boston are entitled to bigh 


rank. 
to cichange 
and on ( 


One Fast day Doctor Byles was 
pulpits with a country c! ergyman, 

appointed morning both ministers set out om 
horseback for their respective destinations. As 
the two horsemen neared the half-way pont 
Doctor Byles spied his brother minister, and 
instantly by whip and spur drove his horse into a 


lop. ~ 


“Why 


his bands in astonishment as the doctor 
past him, his canonicals flying in the wind. 
so fast, Brother Byles?” 

And Byles, without slackening his 
shouted over his shoulder, “It’s Fast day.” 

One day in winter the eccentric doctor vas 
busily nafling cotton batting on his windows to 
exclude the cold, when a passing parishioner 


observed: 
,Dloweth wheresoever it iste, 


“The wind 
Doctor Byles.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the parson, “and man listeth 
wheresoever it bloweth.” 

Throughout the struggle for American inde 

ndence Doctor Byles’s sympathies lay with the 

‘ories, and his hold upon his Boston congregation 
naturally grew very slight. Finally he was 
arrested and confined in his own house unier 
guard. 

The captors probably did not consider their 
jocular prisoner of prime importance, for the 
sentinel at his door was removed, replaced and 
again removed. The doctor seemed to feel that 
such slackness bordered upon contempt for a 
prisoner, and remarked to passers-by that be had 

en guarded, regarded and disregarded. His 
senting] he called “an old observatory (obser: a 

‘ory).” 





° 


Fooled Them. 


NEW variety of the “every-day philos- 

opher” is pictured by the Chicago News 

| in the person of a man who, it says, came 

| racing down the iron steps which led to the train 

(| shed at the Northwestern depot, just as a train 
was pulling out. 

He was stout and perspiring, and his arms were 
filled with bundles. Everybody got out of bis 
way as he chased the rear car down the lon 
platform, some shouting advice and pleasa: 
comment after him. 

Some sportively inclined people offered bets in 





aloud voice on his chances of catching the train, 
and others laughed at his determination. 
But he caught it and was Isted up on cite 

5 a 


platform by a trainman without the 
undle. He shook his fist at the cheering crowd 
behind him, and went inside the car with the 
blessed sense of having won. 

It was only when the conduetor came around 
for bis ticket that he learned that he was on the 
Milwaukee division train, bound for Evanstou 
without a stop, when he should have been moving 
toward Park Ridge, which lies in a different 
direction. 

Most men would have said something ugly. 
This man only smiled. 

“There’s one comfort about it,” sald he. “Those 
idiots in the depot will never know how I fooled 
them. They think I caught the right train.” 





oe 





Shopping for a Railroad. 


OWADAYS women are making new careers 
for themselves along a hundred different 
lines, but not many are likely to follow in 

the steps of Mrs. Reed, uf Chicago. She began 
business as a professional shopper for persons 
living where shopping facilities are meagre, but 
she has enlarged the scope of her operation to an 
extraordinary extent. 





Now, according to Leslie’a Weekly, she buys 
everything, from gingham aprons to focomouves. 


Tn fact, locomotives and all other railroad equip 
mentee have become ber 8 velalty. ube i 
recen een appointed purchasing agent o 

x N : Railroad. and 











A story Is told in the Cornhill Magazine, was 

on a visit to a civilian friend in Rajputana, 
and went out for a walk in the country about 
sunset. After going four or five miles, he found 
himself in a narrow path on the side of a stecp 
hill. 


The path was a mere ledge in the rock, witha 
deep chasm on one side and a wall of solid rock 
on the other. It was not a very pleasant place in 
which to come face to face with a big tigress, 
but that was {ust what, happened to the captain. 

Tt was too late to withdraw, so he determined 
to brave it out. The animal had evidently been 
| asleep. for she continued for a few moments to 

lick herself into full wakefulness. The captain 
stood perfectly still, with his eyes fixed upon her. 
Eresently she took a few steps forward and 
made a dash at him with her teeth. Luckily she 
selzed him by the flap of his coat, just over the 
breast, so that be was not hurt by the blow. 

Then the cuptain had a chance to Appreciate 
the feelings of 8 mouse when it is shaken by a cat. 
he tigress shook hiim till his senses lett him. 
erhaps it was as well they did leave him, for bis 
1d him over the deep chasm was 
~envigble onc, A fall would have been as 

OY shoals onslaught. 
Secretary of State hadaciousness,a few minutes 
“at on his back, with 
nice. He opened 








be close at 
remained 
ea. 


new Pacific & Northern Idaho 

Inaehinery, steel rails and other railroad apput- 
eI ee 

ping business, but says it is easier to buy 2 
jocomotive than a new spring bonnet. She is tbe 
steel-works and machine-shops, but she Is very 

: fond of the work, and has proved that It can be 


has already purchased many tons of railway 

he has not yet relinquished her general shop- 
only woman on record who goes “shopping” b 
done with eminent success by a woman. 


—— 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Grandpa, grandmother, father, mother, baby, 
Roger, Nelson, turkey, cranberry-sauce, celery, 
turnip, beet, pudding, sauce, pies, mince, pump 
kin, sweet ‘cider, candy, apples, nuts. ralsiis, 
pears, grapes, graudmother, 


2. Primals—Thanksxiving day. * 
app! nuts, kitchens, spread, g 
vine, in, night, grain, dinner, all, ye 


3. ’Tis on Thanksgiving day ¢ 
and from west, 

From north and from south come tl 
guest; 

When the gray-baired New Englan 
his board 

The old broken links of affection re 

When the care-wearied man see 
onee more, 

And the worn inatron smiles where 
before. “rhe Pumpkins” by 


4. Caroline, Cornelia. , Alice, Ce 
Theodora. 
| 5. Gath, sin, tank, tin, thing, gar 
diving, day, night, knight, again 
gig ay. ting, Viking, dig, ba 
i v 











the affairs that have come under his own super- | 


|, hay, , think, thin, ant, ind 
teat Nathan, Dan. din, dining. 
ts 


hand, the centenary of Macaulay's birth will be, The commission finds as a matter of fact that | vision. These abstracts the President takes and! “Sucl. Ass, tea, risk — asterisk 
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OW first there’s Angelina—she’s 
very glad, I know, 

Because she’s new ahd pretty, and 
people pet her 5°; 

Then Lily must be thankful to be 
so straight and tall ; 

And Daisy—just as happy because 
she’s nice and small. 
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HERE! Now I've fixed you nicely, all sitting in a row 
Upon the parlor sofa, and mind you stay just so! 
To-morrow’ ll be Thanksgiving, and if you're good, you sce, 
I'll take you all to grandma’s to spend the day with me. 
My mamma says there’s so much to make us very glad, 
"Twill be the best Thanksgiving Day she ever, ever had; 
And so, my dearest children, I want that each of you 
Should think of something pleasant to make you thankful, too ! 


Poor Polly is afflicted—she only 
has one eyes 

I'm very sorry for her, but if she 
will put try 

To think how very dreadful it 
would be if both were out, 

I'm sure she'll feel that’s nothing 
to be distressed about. 


HOUGH Lucy’s arms have flattened, it doesn’t show at all; 


And no one Knows that Susy’s hack is crooked from a fall; 


And Mary’s just as lively although one leg is lost; 

And Sallie can be thankful that though her eyes are crossed 
They’re such a lovely color,—the sweetest shade of blue,— 
And she has a fine complexion, and pretty dimples, too. 
And if my dearest Betty is rag, and rather old, 

She knows I think her lovely, and worth her weight in gold ! 


ATILDA’S nose is proken—that’s bad, I must confess ; 
M* But I always try to give her the very prettiest dress. 

May still can smile a little, although it’s really sad 

That floating in the cistern quite spoiled what looks she had. 


a 90 H 


Louisa’s scratched up badly from playing with the cat; 
He might have clawed her eyes out—she must remember that ; 
And baby fell down cellar, put only cracked her head, 
Wher, she might so very easily have ruined it instead. 


E puppy caught Rosanna and pulled off half her hair ; 
I know she didn’t like it, for she hadn’t much to spare. 


But she need never worry over such a slight mishap 

When she can wear a pretty, becoming little cap. 

If you thought about your troubles you might feel a little blue, 
But I’m certain you're as happy as if you were quite new. 

I want you to remember things might be so much worse, 

And you always find your mother the Kindest little nurse. 


HY, you might all be orphans, instead of having me ! 


Or if I were cross and scolded, how dreadful that would be! ] 


But I love you all so dearly I’m sure you will consent 

That that’s the best of reasons why you should pe content. 

So sit up straight, my darlings, and think of what I’ve said! 

I'm afraid you might forget it if I let you go to bed, 

So Pil leave you here ’till morning, all sitting in a row, 

Then you'll be up bright and early for Thanksgiving Day, you know. 








Photographic Awards 
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arth Annual Exhibition 
aphs proves to be more 
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thousand eight hundred 
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examples of amateur p 
the work shows rapid 
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consented to judge the photographs, 
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» Mr 
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era Club, Mr. John G. Hubbard and Mr. 
A ames of the same club, and Mr. 
William W. Churchill, the portrait artist. 
Acting on the merits of the work alone, these | 
judges have made the following awards: 
GRAND PRIZE SILVER VASE. 
EDGAR FKLLOEA, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
MEN’S CLASS. 
First Prize. 
EDGAR FRLLOES, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Second Prize. 
ARTHUR A. GLEABON, EVERETT, Mass. 
Honorable Mention. 
Dilinois. 
Pennsylvania. 
husetts. 
Minnesota. 
California. 
& dams, New York, New York. 

. E. Valleau, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Norman (. Davis, Allegheny, Pennsylvania. 
H. A. Beasley, Itimore, Maryland. 
Thomas W. Brookline, Massachusetts. 

St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 

Rockville, Connecticut. 

Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Worcester, Massachuse' 

Philadelphia, 

Reading, 

Sacramento, 

Camden, New Jersey. 

Manchester, own. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
"80, ‘exas. 

Los Angeles, California, 


on Massachusetts. 
Frankiln Falls, N. Hampshire. 


WOMEN’S CLASS, 
First Prize. 
Exma J. FARNSWORTH, # ELK 8T., ALBANY, N. ¥. 
Second Prize. 
Mrs. MYRA ALBERT WIGGINS, SALEM, OREGON. 


Honorable Mention. 




















Sara W. Holm, Sedalta, Missouri. 
Margaret B. Roper, Norfolk, Virginia. 
te 8. Matthews, Pewee Valley, Kentu 
Mrs. Helen P. Gatch, em, er 
Nellie Coutant, Crawfordsville, In 
le Bond, Minneapolis, ' Minnesota. 
Nellie M. C,’Knappen, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
@. Walborn, Akron, Ohio. 
. Lowers, fashington, Dist. Columbia. 
Frane N. Willett, Lanaingburg, New York. 
1. Griswold, jamilton, Now York. 
1G. French, oma, Washington. 
Sarah P. Marchant, W. Kingston, Khode Island. 
Sophie Beaumont, Green Wisconsin. 
Mana M. Monoghan, ‘Ange Califor 
Ela Ricker, Baltimore, ' Maryland. 
Mrs. Arthur 8. Hunt, McIndoe Falls, Vermont. 
Mrs. A, W. Hovey, "Boston, Maseachisette, 
Mary F. Doe, ¥ Massachusetts. 
Mrs. L.'B. Odson, Anaconda, Montana. 
Mrs. J. E. Jacoby, Indianapolis, indiana. 
Ethel C. Brow: Boston, Mansachusetts. 
Mrs. Chas. 8. Hayden, Baltimore, | Maryland. 
Flora A. Griswold," Brandon, Vermont, 
Blanche M. Wintzer, Geneva, New York. 
BOYS’ CLASS. 
Firat Prize. 
A. A. WHITMORE, FRYEBURG, ME. 
Second Prite. 


DaNIEL E. BELLows, PROVIDENCE, R. 1 
Honorable Mention. 

















fred W. Scott, New York, New York. 
Henry P. Upham, Malden lassachusetts. 

ward Woodb Worcester, Massachusetts, 
J. Sydney Bradford, Philadelplia, Pennsylvania, 
‘Alvin L. Coburn, Boston, eachusetts. 
Paul Rover, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Joseph C. Crocker, E- Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
RerkieyW. Mossman, Somerville, ' Massachusetts. 
Caleb Corser, Minneapolls, Minnesota. 
James Moodie, Hamilton, Ontario. 
Arthur oh rch, % Denver, <e Rs 

inter, Somerville, Massachusetts. 

Marsbali b-Cram, Brunswick, Maine. 
J. Ross Andrews, 1 Pennsylvania. 
Joseph J. Malcolin, Rhode Island. 
Clayton'G. Darrow, Republic Washington. 
Dwight B. Washington, Dist. Columbia. 
Roland Richardson, Fallston, laryland. 
Howard W. Congdon, Providence, Rhode Island. 
¢, Leon Griffin, nton, ania. 

ed W. Apgar, Somerville, 
Jay Foster, Minneapolls, 

ik McNiven, Worcester, 

Harold Perpall, Brooklyn, New York. 
EA. Barrier, Cambridgeport, Massachusetts. 


GIRLS’ CLASS. 
Firat Prize. 
Sus1eE ELEANOR REED, PENN YAN, N. Y. 
Second Prite. 
ALice L. HOPKINS, NORTH CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Honorable Mention. 









Maude E. Grant, Alameda, California. 
Addle Little Hammondsport New York. 
‘Anna May Merz, Tacony, Pennsylvania. 
Eliza Schwartz, Natchez, Missiasipp!. 

M. E. Windram, Charles River, Massachusetts. 
Anna F. Williams, — St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Cynthia McCague, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Genevieve Lioyd, 


Helen N Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Williamstown, Massachusetts. 





ex Newark, New Jersey. 
i. Chittenango, New York. 
Danbury, Connect 






Ella L. Hill 
Elizabeth McClure, 
Elsie D. Cheney, 
Marion Briscoe, 
Elizabeth P. Anketell, 


Lawrence, 1. Inland, 
So. Manchester, Connecti 
Port Gibson, aissippl. 





New Haven, 





necticut, 
di 





& 

Ruth Wise, Boulder, . 
Edna Wheaton, Bridgeton, Ne 
Sarah J. Buckley, Norristown, — Ne: 
Georgia Winship, Tiskilwa, 
Lola 8. Tart, Portland, 
Velma Britten, Platteville, 
Beatrice Clayton, Ferndale, California, 
Hilda Baldwin, Lewiston, Idaho, 
Jessie Blankenberg, No. Platte, | Nebraska. 

REGINNERS’ CLASS. 


One Prize. 
|. LADD, EVERETT, Mass. 


HUMOROUS CLASS, 
One Prize. 
FRANK R. MILLER, Boston, Mass. 














illustrated souventr is being prepared, which 

will be mailed free to all exhibitors. It will 

contain balf-tone reproductions of examples 
of each prize-winner’s work and the names of all 
of the exhibitors, This will be printed on fine 
Paper, and non-exhibitors may receive It by en- 
closing a two-cent si! Pp to the Photographic 
Departinent of Toe Youtu's ComPaNion. 
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The Wonderful : 
Blue Gum Tree 
of Tasmania. 





A Giant Among Trees. 








































The Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree 


may well be considered a giant among 
trees, rising as it does to the height of 300 
feet, and measuring in many instances 
forty feet in diameter. The leaves are of 
a curious form unknown in this country. 
They are large, sickle-shaped, of a smooth, 
shining, bluish-green color, thick and 
leathery. By holding the leaf to the 
light a number of little bright spots can 
be seen; these are the glands in which 
““Hyomei’’ is found. In Tasmania this 
tree is called the Fever Tree, as when 
planted in marshy districts it destroys the 
miasm. It does this, first, by emitting 
antiseptic odors from its leaves and by its 
roots acting as a sponge and absorbing 
the water from the ground. Thousands 
of these young trees have been purchased 
by the English Government and trans- 
planted in India during the past five years, 
where they have almost completely neu- 
tralized the marshes. 

It is from the fresh green leaves of 
this wonderful tree that science has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining 


HYOMEI 
SOAP. 


The FIRST and ONLY one ever man- 
ufactured without the use of FATS, 
GREASE and dangerous ALKALI. 


Nothing Like It 


has ever been made before, and if it were 
not for the beautiful, creamy lather, one 
would doubt that they were using soap of 
any description. 


weDEeEer 


There is no soapy smell. 
No overpowering perfume. 
No smarting of the skin results 
from its use. 


sa9GCee 


Instead, the skin is thoroughly cleaned 
and refreshed, every pore is opened, and 
ALL obstruction to perfect circulation 
removed. The skin soon becomes soft, 
smooth and entirely free from blemish. 
In fact, no troubles of any kind with the 
skin can exist when HYOMEI SOAP is 
used daily, Try it once, and no other 
will ever be found among your toilet 


requisites, 

Sold by all Druggists, 

or Sent by Mail. Price 25. 
THE R. T. BOOTH CO., 

Dept. Q, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A SHOULDER-BRACE 


That really straightens yeu u 
that’s guaranteed to do {t—is 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace. 


Itatraightens and strengthens, 
01 


E | | nd it’s comfortable. 


men 
nd women and little folk 
un sizes, post-paid, 


Special Brace, extra strong, 2.00. 
| NOTE. Send names of two dry 
goods or furnishing dealers who 
have not the Gamble Brace, and 
ne will be sent you, prepald, for 
ai. ey back if you are not satleti 
snug chest measure over vest ent C Dd. prepaid 
for examination. if you prefer. Send for Booklet. 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace Co., Dept. F, Chicago. 
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Until 1900! 
SPECIAL PRICE! 


To give you an opportunity to see for yourself 
a 


Cutter’s Pure Silks 


are the most beautiful, the most durable and 
the most economical silks made in America, we 
will, until January 1, 1900, make a special reduc- 
tion of 10% to Companion reade No such 
offer ever before made on these silks. 


An Ideal Christmas Present. 
Send for samples and booklet. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & COMPANY, 
1 Union Square. New York City. 
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A. A. WATERMAN & CO., 


(Note the initials A. A, before name.) 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Makers of High-Grade 
Fountain Pens, 


in order to further intro- 
duce their improved pens. 
offer for a limited time to 
send by mail, safe de- 
livery insured, one of 
the pens illustrated 
here(cut two-thirds 
size), on receipt 
of one dollar. 


1% 











This 
careful- 
ly made 
and well- 
finished pen 
is guaranteed 
against defects 
or unsatisfactory 
action. The gold 
pen is large, 14K. 
warranted, and has 
fine, medium or broad 
points. Fully equal to 
similar pens sold hereto- 
fore at $2. Address the 
makers or their agents, 


Colonial Pen Company, 
26 Bromfield St., Bostoa. 







































































Any BOY OR GIRI, can learn 
how to earn one of these pens by 
sending full address and a-2-cent stamp. 


IT CAN'T BE DONE. 


No One Can Remain Well, No Chronic 
Disease Can be Cured Unless 
the Stomach is First Made 
Strong and Vigorous. 











This is plain because every organ In the body 
depends on the stomach for its nourishment. 
Nerve, bone, sinew, blood are made from the 
food which the stomach converts to our use. 

How useless to treat disease with this, that and 
the other remedy and neglect the most important 
of all, the stomach! 

The earliest symptoms of Indigestion are sour 
risings, bad taste in the mouth, gas In stomach 
and bowels, palpitation, all-gone feeling, faint- 
ness, headaches, constipation; later come loss 
of flesh, consumption, liver and heart troubles, 
B | kidney diseases, nervous prostration, all of which 
} | are the indirect result of poor nutrition. 

Any person suffering from Indigestion should 
make It a practice to take after each meal one of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing It to dissolve 
in the mouth and thus mingle with the saliva and 
enter the stomach in the most natural way. 
These Tablets are highly recommended by Dr. 
Jennison because they are composed of the nat- 
ural digestive acids and fruit essences which as- 
sist the stomach in digesting all wholesome food 
before it has time to ferment and sour. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by druggists, 
full-sized packages at 50 cents. They are also 
excellent for invalids and children. A book on 
stomach diseases and thousands of testimonials 
of genuine cures sent free by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
























Marshall’s 
Catarrh 
Snuff 










Price 25c., of L t, or by 





F.C. KEITH, Cleveland, 0, 
M acturer 
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NOVEMBER 23, 1800, 


Thanksgiving Day 
Recreation. 



















For a quiet bit of out-of-door pleasure, 
and something that all can enjoy on Thanks- 
giving Day, try target-shooting with a 


Stevens “Favorite.” 


Let the sisters, cousins and aunts try a 
hand ’gainst the boys and vote a big apple 
to the winner. Stevens Rifles are famous 
for accuracy and put every shot just where 
you aim them; this fact places upon the 
shooter the responsibility of hitting the 
mark. They’re not expensive and every 
lover of out-of-door sport should have one. 


PRICES: 

No. 17, “‘Favorite,"’ with open sights, $6.00 
No. 18, k “target “$8.50 

Where dealers do not keep Stevens Riffes 
we sell direct at these prices. Express pre- 
paid on receipt of cash with order. 

See special offer of Stevens “Favorite” on 
page 547 of Companion Premium List. 


Send stamp for postage on 132-page Ittus. 
Catalogue, "atl of valuable information. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 
Box 38, Chicopee Falls, Maas. 





THE MAYFLOWER. 


A popular ‘‘ Fireside Game’’ of inter- 
est to every young American. Depicts 
Pilgrim life and times. The Depar- 


ture, the Landing of the Mayflower 

Sold by dealers; or sample pack, prepaid, 25 cent. 

handsome colored booklet and 

your dealer's, or remit us full price of game andit 

trated (price 25 cents). sent for 10 cents in stamp: 
wrapper bands (mention dealer's name and 











in Plymouth Harbor. The first Pi- 
Sent PREB to introduce our 
SPECIAL 
coupon good for roc. in part 
will be mailed with coupon and book. 
or we will send you an order for one, FREK, 
Gress). Address Department B. 


grim settlement, the old fort, etc. 
large line of Card Games, s 

OFFER: 
payment for sample game st 
Home Games and How to Play Them-'llc+ 
your dealer's, on receipt of two Fireside Gene 
The Fireside Game Co., Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A 
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| Whooping Cough, 
| Croup, Asthma, 
Colds, Bronchitis, 













Uapo-Gresolene Co., ‘| 
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WD tt isn’t an Eastman, it isn't a Kodak. 





STORIES FROM FROISSART. 
The Macmillan Company. 
‘Well-choseu and well-translated selections from 
the famous and ever-fresh chronicles of chivalrous 
deeds, by Sir Jobn Froissart. 
THE ADVENTURES OF \ FRESHMAN. By 
dyneh Williams, 


By Henry Newbolt. 
fico” 





Readers of The Companion who enjoyed this 
story in 189s will like to have it In book form. 
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A Day in a Post-Hole. 


Grave questions of law and authority sometimes 
arise between corporations and men exercising 
public functions. In such cases, pending the 
judgment of the law, individuals often have to act 
decisively and on their own judgment. A ques 
tion of this sort arising in Camden. N. J., not long 
since, led to a very curious incident, which the 
Ibiladelphia journals record at length. 

In Camden there is in course of construction a 
new post-office building. The Camden Lighting 
& Heating Company wished to put up an electric- 
light pole on the edge of the sidewalk in front of 
this pullding. The United States government 

par; 


officials in charge of the building refused their 
permission. 

The lighting company obtained a permit from 
the city authorities to plant a pole at the spot in 
question, and sent a gang of men to erect it 
These men made the pole ready, and dug a hole 

i soak deep in the place where they wanted to 

t. 










the watchman of the public building 
1ed to prevent the further progress of the 
k, and put himself into the hole. The employés 
of the lighting company ed to pull him 
out, but when they nim roughly in the 
ut pt, the city pol d them 
2 the lighting company’s men showed the 
eeytain of police the spe al p rmit to er 
pole exactly in that spot. He was puzz 
could not prevent the erection of the pole 
was his du srevent acts of personal ¥ 
on the part itizens against another citizen. 
While th: spute was guing on, the supervising 
architect in charge 



























of the work on the post-office 
















building, Mr. Simmonson, arrived on the scene. 
He knew that the government had authority to 
prevent the erection of the pole, which would 
render the new building unsightly. He saw that 
his duty was to prevent the setting up of the pole, 
at any cost. So he quietly procured a small chair, 
dropped it into the hole, fumped in himself, sat in 
the chair, and lighted a cigar 

The superintendent of the lighting company 


now came and said to him, “If you don’t get out 
of that hole, we shall pull you out.” 

The architect made no reply, but continued to 
smoke. He knew that the city’authorities would 
be careful about laying hands on him. 

The superintendent app ed to the captain of 
police to 2 The captain was in 
doubt. Finally he agreed not to molest Simmon- | 
son until after he had communicated by telegraph 
with the government at Washington, but he had | 
no authority to prevent the erection of the pole, | 
provided the hole was clear 

The superintendent w that he was beaten | 
unless he could act soon, and he instructed his | 
men to pull Simmonson out of the hole. Two big 
men reached down and seized him by the neck. 

soon as they had made an attempt constituting 























nal violence, the policemen arrested them | 
and earried them to the police station 
Then the watch at the edge of the post-hole 
sumed. An immense crowd assembled 






ly seemed to sympathize with the brave 





















n in the hole Pieces of felt were 
brought and dup around him nst the 
{ the hole, so that he should 1 ke cold. 

The restaurant man on the corner brought him a 

The postmaster came to ass vernment’s 
claim that t spot was on government property, 
and that the United States alone had jurisdiction 
over it. 

The lighting company's men relaxed their 
wateh. After some hours spent in the hole, Mr 
Simmonson had himself pulled out 
Lis own men then filled up the hole i 
down the earth. 





Victory thus perched, for a time 
oe banner, but areful 
to prevent lig 
from coming and reopening the 
controversy 






at least, on the | 
teh had to be} 
ympany’s men 
hole—and the 
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Literature and Farming. 


Farming was the first employment on this globe, 
and It is still the basis of all other occupations. 
This is a truth sometimes forgotten by people 
who think they have risen in the world since their 
grandfathers raised corn and potatoes. 


Ina remote little Southern settlement a “lter- 
aye was held not long ago as a sort of mental 
stimulus to the community. The meeting had 
Searcely been called to order when old Silas 
Whittaker obtained the floor, and forthwith, began 
#« homely dissertation on fodder-pulling and 
cotton-picking, which bade fair to last well into 
she next hour. The schoolma'am, who had & 
word or two to say herself about Longfellow and 
the American poets, grew restive. At length she 
rose to a point of order. 

“Td like it explained.” said she, “what corn- 
taising and fodder-pulling bave to do with a 
literary meeting.” 

“Wal,” said Silas, “it’s got Jest this ter do with 
it: Ef it warn’t fer corn ’n’ cotton ‘n’ bacon 'n’ 
frgens, there wouldn't be a litrary man in the 

all country, blame if there would.”” 





0 





Novelties of the Road. 


In a jaunting-trip through the eastern counties 
of England, Mr. Hissey noted some of the curious 
signs which show how modern life differs from 
iife in the past. 


‘Whut, I wonder, would our ancestors make of 
the following notice appended to the sign of an 
old inn +> the way, which we deemed worthy of 


” commodation and stabling for cyclists 
s 3ts.”” 

wing notice, affixed to the 

arch, plainly tells a story of 
of changed ways: 

welcomed in cycling dress.” 
from Crowland Spalding, by the 
+3 8aw a large notice-board bearing this 


sand miles 4n one thousand hours, by 
sHestone, at the age of fifty-six, in the 


rch of a 
changed 
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Kodak isa 


Welcome 





Christmas 


Guest. 


The Kodak's 


Convenience adapts 


it to making flash pictures 
at times when jollity 
reigns and one doesn’t 
wish to be bothered 
with the annoying details 
of a complicated mech- 
anism. 


Kodak Film doubles 


the charm of out-door 
winter photography by 
its possession of that 
quality which preserves 
the striking cloud effects 
without double exposure 
or the use of a color 
screen. 











KODAKS 
$5.00 to $35.00. 


Kodak Catalogue and deautifutly Wiustrated booklet, 
“Kodak Effects" free at the dealers or by mati, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 





Whether it comes as 
an old and trusted friend 
to preserve for us the| | 
delightful memories of | 
a holiday house party of | | 
whether itcomes as a gift, 


Dyspepsia 
One of the many causes of dys- 
pepsia is the use of cereal foods im- 
properly prepared. People fancy 
that grain food is simple, and conse- 
quently healthful. Whole grains, 


wheat, oats, etc., contain quite large- 
ly an element as indigestible as wood 
and no more nutritious. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


being entirely free from indigestible 
matter is peculiarly adapted to such 
as require an easily digested diet. 

When buying Cream of Wheat ask 
for our beautiful gravures of north- 
western scenery. Your grocer gives 
one with each purchase of two pack- 
ages. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SELF-PLAYING 


Music Box 

56, 
Is the latest and most ap- 
proved of all the Music Rexes 


TRADE MARK 
the Famous Shoes tor Women. 


500,000 Satisfied Wearers. 


Fashionable Elegance. Glove Fit. 
Sterling Quality. 








ALL QUEEN QUALITY SHOES HAVE FAST-COLOR 





SHO c ‘The Fiano cannot produce therichness attained 
EYELETS THAT NEVER GET BRASSY. by the Criterion unless played vy six or eight hands, 
and then the players must be experts. It Is superior 


toevery other make in tone and simplicity. of construc- 
tion. The durability yoa'll appreciate years from now, 
interior makes would Z ave been worn out and 
8. Disks are easily changed—they are practi- 
cally indestructible. 

Charm! Home Fntertainments may be ar- 
ranged w! thout notice if a Criterion is in the parlor— 
dancing, singing, instrumental renderings—hymns and 
church m' too. 


SENT ON TRIAL yia'gtresy, Be 

will send the Criterion 
on ten days’ trial. You can return iand get your 
money back, if not entirely satisfied. rite 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, New York, 


| All Styles, 
One Price, 


$ 


SOLD BY ONLY ON 
DEALERIN A TOW 





Our Catalogue 


Illustrates and describes 
our many styles. 
Sent free with ad- 
dress of local deal- 

er. Shoes sent, 
prepaid, for $3.25. 











Box alt WeatherBoot, ||| QaiGtumedteand Jexciers, Agents Wanted. 
THOS. G. PLANT CO., Boston, Mass. Insist on a Criterion ..... Catalogue 
SS There is no “Just as Good.” | Free yt vt 





} “ When you wish the latest styles write to u: 


‘New Winter Suits 


$ EO 


JE have just received 
from abroad some ex- 
quisite designs in 

tailor-made suits and cloaks 

for winter wear. They are 
™ the most advanced styles that 

have yet been produced, and 
we have illustrated them in 

a Supplement to our new 

Winter Catalogue. We have 

also added many new Winter 

fabrics to our line of materi- 
als for both suits and cloaks. 

To the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate 
cost, we will mail free this 
attractive Winter Catalogue 
and Supplement, together 
with a full line of samples of 
the materials from which we 
will make these garments to 
select from, These new styles 
and fabrics are the very latest that have been produced, 
and are shown by no other firm. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 


Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, 
faultless in cut and finish, $5 up. 


Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made 







Ages of Embroidery 





Childhood 


Now Ready—Just Published 


Embroidery Lessons win 
Colored Studies to 1900 


Order at d get an early copy of our Annual Publication, 
fr'a beautiful Iithographed covery, containing enough new ideas 
about stitches, needles, centrepleces, dollies, tea cloths, tray 
cloths, pincushlons, sofa pillows, ete., to Keep & person Inter 
ested in embroidery for the entire year to come. 
16 new, full-page Colored Plates not to be 
found in any other book 











ones, $5 up. valuable cha der the follo 
Saunty Capes, $4. up. | peedngan' tow tg emtealier Ploeer Sema” Bebe Sea 
to the latest Shell jigns,"’ ** Pincushions for Embroides 


ry, 
Embroldered Covers," “Sofa Pillows for Embroidery.” 


Ash for our new “ 1900 Seek eae Sor 10 conta 
THE \ 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
1 Union Street, New London, Conn. 





up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Sults, Riding 
Habits, Rainy Day Suits, Etc. 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make every gar 
ment to order, thus insuring the perfection of ft snd | 
finish. Why buy an ill-fitting ready-made suit or cloak 
when you can have a perfect-fitting one made to order at | 
such reasonable prices?’ We pay express charges | 
everywhere. All orders filled promptly. A suit or 
cloak’can be made in one day when necessary. Write 
to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get them 
free by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish 
samples for cloaks or for suits, and we will then be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, | 
id 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Booklet tells how this was done (free). 


The Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer is 
practical — makes a pint of ice-cream 
in three minutes. A necessity in the 
sick-room and delights children. 


Poultry,” 


The Best Poultry 
Paper, Taught Hi 
How to 


Make Hens Lay Better. 


Published Twice a Month, $x a Year 
soc. for Six Months. Sample Copy Sent FREE, 


Natural wood tubs with M 
Brass hoops highly polis! 
beautifully nickeled. 4 r dea 
If he hasn't it, send his name and 


finish, 
n parts 
er for it. 
urs to 


Dana & Co., Dept. D, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





Rochester, N. Y. 


becccccceseeseseseeee 


1.8. Johnson & Co., 23 Custom House 8t., Boston, Mass. 
00-20-0090 -0 0 00804000 e ees ee es 








SRRENT- EVENTS | 

STATE ELécrioys, — Elections for state | 
otticers were held in 12 states November 7th, 
but in only four or five were the contests of 
national importance. In Ohio, the vote polled 
Was nearly as large as in the presidential election 
of 1806, and the Republican candidates were 
chosen by a plurality of from 50,000 to 70,000, | 
In Nebraska, the Detmocratic-Populist Fusion 
ticket was elected by an increased plurality 
Maryland, which was earried by the Republicans 
at the last election, returned to the Democratic 
coluinn, Kentucky is claimed, at this writing, 
both by the Democrats and the Republicans. 
South Dakota was carried by the Republicans. 
in Iowa, a Republican stronghold, the policy of 
expansion was the sole issue, and the Republican 
plurality of 1897 was doubled. | 

\ 

‘Tur Wak iy SocrH AFRICA.—The Boer! 
forces operating against Ladysmith in Natal 
completed the investment of that place Novem- 
ber 2d, and occupied Colenso, a station on the 
railway 15 miles south of Ladysmith. The 
small British force at Colenso retreated hastily, | 
but without serious loss, to Estcourt, a station 
farther south. At Colenso there is an important. 
railway bridge across the ‘Tugela River, the 
destruction of which would greatly impede the 
advance of a British force seeking to relieve 
Ladysmith. On the morning of November “da 
message was received at Durban from Lady- 
smith by carrier-pigeon, but from that date to the 
time of closing this record, November 9th, no 
definite news from Ladysmith has reached the 
outside world, although there are reports of 
several successful sorties by the besieged army. 
‘The investment of Mafeking and Kimberley, in 
Cape Colony, is also complete. 

South OF THE ORANGE K1IVER.—Besides 
operating against Kimberley and other points on 
the railway which skirts their western frontier, 
and cojperating on the east with the Transvaal 
forces in Natal, the Free State Buers, early in 
November, crossed the Oninge River, which 
forms their southern boundary. ‘They raided 
Norval’s Pont station, just south of the river, | 
captured Colesberg. a few miles southwest, 
and destroyed the bridge at Rotha’s Drift, 18° 
miles west of Norval’s Pont. Working eastward | 
and westward, they are reported to have either | 
destroyed or to have taken possession of every 
bridge crossing the Orange River, with the 

















of a British army from the south. 

A Reporr oN THE PHILIPPINES. — The 
Philippine Commission, November 2d, submitted 
to the President a preliminary report upon 
affairs in the Philippines. The report states that 
Aguinaldo wanted to attack the American troops 
when they landed at Paranaque in the summer 
of 18%, but was deterred by the lack of arms. 
‘The present war, deplorable as it is, could not 
have been avoided by the United States, as the | 
American forces were attacked, and there was no | 
alternative except ignominious retreat. There 
hus been no time since the destruction of the 
Spanish squadron, the commission declares, when 
the United States could have withdrawn from 
the islands with honor to itself or safety to the 
inhabitants. A memorandum made by -Adiniral 
lbewey states that no alliance was ever made 
with Aguinaldo, and that no promise of inde- 
pendence was ever made to him. 

Tur Dery or THE UNITED States, in 
the opinion of the commission, is first to suppress 
the insurrection, and then to maintain .\merican 
sovereignty over the island. The Filipinos are 
at present incapable of self-government, and the 
most that can be expected frum thei is cobpera- 
tion with the American administration of affairs. 
‘The commission states that the rebellion is not a | 
national movement, but is practically limited to 
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re rpose rrassi roach | €88y. by the way), I secured a delicious drink, 
ae tena ing the app : , far superior in my mind to coffee. 





the ‘Tagalogs. ‘lhe commission gives an encour- 
aging account of the progress already made in: i 
establishing native municipal governments. 


Tue First AUTONOMOUS GOVERNMENT 
in the Philippines was inaugurated at Bacolo, in 
the island of Negros, Novetnber 6th, amid general 
rejoicing of the natives. The elections had been 
held October 2d, and about 5,000 votes were cast. 
Suffrage was restricted by a property qualification 
and the ability to read and write. ‘The system: 
of government was devised by General Otis and 
the Philippine Commission. The officers inaug- 
urated will exercise local authority under the 
sovereignty of the United States. 

Tnk American ArsMyY.—The annual report 
of Adjutunt-General Corbin is brought down | 
to October Ist, and shows the strength and 
distribution of the army of the United States on 
that date. ‘fhe total strength was less than a | 
thousand short of the 100,000 limit fixed by 
Cons ‘There were in the United states at | 
that time 3 * soldiers; in Cuba 11,1 in 
Porto Rico 3466. in the Philippines 
en route to the Philippines 17,080; and about | 
oO men each in Alaska and Ha It is 
expected that by December Ist the rican 
forces in the Philippines will number ¢ 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


IF YOU SUOOT aRife, lor Bhot- 
FRE Foulll make a Ball's Eye hy sending 

Mirco 2e. stampa for the Afeat /anibook | 
“2,126 pages Free. The latest Ency- | 
clopedia of Arms, Purcders, Shot and 
Bullets. Mention’ Ki ympanton. 
Ideal Mfg. Co. 


[TELEGRAPHY 


























latest style, with name re: 
post pald. Sample Bookice Kee. 
G. J. Schuster Ptg. Co. St. Louis 


‘ti Carts 5 Dt 








10c. This Bangle Ring with | offering unsurpassed ssn BUR aul hs Inltjon, board and 
months reduced one 
C. initint Engraved, FREE, atalogue free. 
Warranted three TETU 








TE, Valparaiso, Ind. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 


WORK IS PLEAS 
and pays good wai 

round, in good tines and 
We teach it quickly start our 
graduates in Fallroad se Write 
for free Illus. Catalogt dress, 
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FUN FOR THE CHILDREN. 
“Magnetic Jack Straws.” 


BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 30 CENTS. 
Agents Wanted. Send Stamp for Catalogue of Games. 
E. 1. HORSMAN, Publisher, 382 Broad N.Y. 


Te Lloyd Muffler 


Cotton, 25 cts.; Worsted, 50 cis. 











4 BROADWAY, N 
PLAYS Cla eng Parlor Catelouc tice, 
TS. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, LiL 
. STAMP: MOfnemrred, Australian, ce tat 
Albuin, ete., I 
iz Africa, 1 4 eank 
6. Aor ts eran aa, 
RB per cent. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. 
Photos for 15 Cents, scrpicts 
Aristo Copies. (: abinet returned with photos. 
Refer to local ban: 
SALESMEN WANTED 
lor quick-selling and reliable article. 
ences need apply, Our method for selling 
lrixy Inhaler, Sucne, 


brat nal for 10c, SHELL Rot 
Catalogue free. 
losrar.Cuba-Porto 
Joe. 

Large stock, Low 

and 16 cents with your address for 15 Royal 
W. E. SERVICE, Photogra; 

Only partles that can send us good refer- 
coughs and colds, 













je new and eur agents must be responsible \ Made in colors— White, Blue, 
F. ROLFE & enacook, N. H. Black and Garnet. | A perfect 
\ protection for the t and 


A case of bad health that 
Lee 


pat 
Note the word it 
t no substitute. N’S, | 
yt atany drug-atore. Ten sain: , 
sand testimontaly will be matted to | 
rded to the RPA 
NO Spruce St. New York 


‘HOMES 


ence ens 
and, English & Civil Servies branches thorouxhly 


chest. For Men, Women, or 
Girls, Eusily put on and taken 
off; fastens {n back with clasp. 
Ask your dealer for them or 
mail ‘us price —we will send 
Stratford Knitting 

Phila, 





WANTED. i Bev vane 
One gives rel 
the pac! kage and 
We for 5 cents, 
ples and one t 
Mirae for ore fs conte 























y siguse. Thousnede hatch 


"$5 300K9 Tal 





vy MAIL at your own HOME, Succ teed. Before you pay acent. Hot Water or Hot Alr 
useful, Momey-Making E = Bend 4 cents for No. 48 Catalog of valuable information and 
Sainried Situations obtained testimonials, BUCKRYE INCUBATOI (0., Springfield. Ohio. 














: EF nas | FAST COLOR EYELETS 
so ARTS STHALES COMPOSITE 


USED IN SHOES. 


WALKOVER 


< HEAVY. INDIAN TANNED MOOSENIDE 


OCCASINS 


Youths & cee Boys & Ladies. Mens 


SLUGGISH INTELLECT 
CAUSED BY COFFEL. 


“Careful inquiry in the schoolroom developed 
the fact that those children who are habitually 
given coffee to drink have sallow complexions, 












are nervous, more or less irritable, and have very The eta (isin "icp "ee e ‘e 2 
sluggish intellects or an overwrought and abnor- The Sioux (Bmbroidered) 2.00 2.25 2.7% 


nal imagination, results of extreme nervousness. 
My own experience with coffee-drinking kept me 
afflicted for some years with severe and constant 
headaches, with extreme nervousness at times. 

“ [was compelled to abandon coffee altogether, 
; and was quickly relieved of the headaches and 
other troubles. I was fortunate enough to secure 
a package of Postum Food Coffee, but my first 
attempt at making it was a failure. After another 
trlal. and following directions (which are very 


Mailed to any address on receipt of above price. 
Send for atclogue of Mossasins and Hunting Boots. 


H. J. Putman & Co, Minneapolis, Minn, 
WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK, 


Boys and Girls can yet a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charin for sell; 
1 dozen. Fackayes of Bluine xt 10c. enc 
Magy your full address by return mall and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, und 
alarge Premiuin List. Nomoney required. 


» Box 105, Concord J tion, Mass, 


An Egg Maker 


Green Cut Bone pre- 


money maker. 
eo “Want’s ‘is et Bone Gutter 





I have contin- 
ued to use it from the start and my improvement 
has been steady with no ill effects at all.” 

The above was written by a school-teacher, 
Miss E. Barnard, of Oxford, Kan. 

It is an easy matter to leave off the coffee habit. 
if Postum Cereal Food Coffee is used in its place, 
particularly when attention is given to its proper 
preparation. The whole secret of the preparation 
is in allowing the Food Coffee to boil long enough 
to bring out the taste and food value, 

All first-class grocers sell Postum, 








W. MANN CO. 


pig JOURNALISM 


offera a brilliant earcer to Intel- 
Hgont, trained young men and 
women. All branches of jour- 
naliam,roporting, editing, story- 
writing, editorial and political 
writing’ are thoroughly and 
practically 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Under the direction of Mr. 
Henry Litchfield West, form: 
Sa YY manay Lug editor of the Wa 
fot Write for booklet 

dence Inst. (In 

ding, Washington, 

























Never Wear Brassy, 
Never Change Color, 


AND ARE USED IN ALL GOOD SHOES. 


A Complete Gymnasium and Home Trainer. 


The “ Hendrickson,” “ Manhattan,” and “ Manhattan Giant” Exercisers. 
Patented in United States, England, Germany and France. 










HENDRICKSON. MANHATTAN. MANHATTAN GIANT. 
ie 1. Stnall Children ) 9 Small Children ©0.gQ 100. Strong, $2.00 
. Child ron, 3. 
te tadies $2.00 Fier” an: The Strongest 
14. Ladies, Stronger fh, & Ladies, Stronger, 4 Exerciser in 
15. Men each. en 75 the world 3.00 
16. Men, Stronger 5. Men, Extra Strong «! 


Brilliant silk covers the Elastic Cables on the Hendrickson and Manhattan Gist 
and upon receipt of the price we will send any Exerciser, with instruction book, charges 
prepaid; returning your money if dissatistied. 


Illustrated Catalogue Y, Free. 


Manhattan Web Co., 33 Union Sq., West, New York City. 


AR A PAIR 


OF SKATES 


Barney & Berry Nickel-Plated for Boys or Girls b 
lling 8 lbs. Baker’s Teas, Etc., or sell 8 lbs. for 
| or Air Rifle; ro Ibs. for Crescent Camera or Gold 
; 25 Ibs. for Solid Silver Watch and Chai: 
»s. for Gold Watch and Chain, Waltham or El 
90 lbs. for Sewing Machine ; 60 Ibs. for Couch : 
lbs. for Bookcase or Volunteer Shotgun : 
; to 150 Ibs. for Bicycles; 50 Ibs. for Din- 
. 1er Set; 15 Ibs. for Toilet Set. This is 
easy work for ladies, boys and girls 
Write for free Cata., Particulars, etc. 


AN XW. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Christmas Gifts. For %c. stps. or silver, we will send ith 
grotihese dtsrliog Silver arvicles rt Link 
Buttonsor Hat Pin (aterli 





Enlarged Veins. ; 


The of Hemorrhage, Ut 
cers, ‘ain and Swelling im 
mediately overcor 


Our **SEAML. 


Elastic 
Stockings. 


Send direct toour factory for 
price catalogue, directions 
seit measurement, ete. 1 
SAVE MONEY. All goods male 
to special measure 
CURTIS & SPINDELL o 
40 Market St., Lyn 
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| z SEW YORE, Sample, 
| tio’ mailed on re 


Now is the time to 
mamel Youn Bicycle 


It is too ce 


your wheel 


, and ff you want 
ew next year, take 


pa 
ckeled parts so they 
the frame with 


and your wheel 
condition next spring. 
Dept. B, ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Our Booklet, 


Sent Free. 


Get a Bataiet Lamp 


by selling among your friends 
DUANE’S TEAS. 
Ninety-nine people out of every 
hundred drink tea, and that is why 
it’s so easy to sell a few pounds 
of Duane’s Choice Standard Teas 
among your 
beautiful 
I 10 Tbs. a 
Nickel-Plated 
Nickel -Plated W 
Gold Ring; 16 Ib obert Rifle ; 
0 Ibs., Camera Solid Gold 
Rings, Ladies’ 
amp; 45 lbs.. handsome Gold 
Mandolin, Guitar or Ban- 
w Model Shot_ Gun, 
raphophor 
esk or Couch, 
We. are the largest importers of 
reas in this country, and give 
noney back cheerfully on any pur 
hase that is not absolutely satisfac. 


possi 
standing 

company or indivi 

a. Send postal 

Satal 


formation that will 
rh Mone - 
DUANE T 
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NATUBE @ SCIENCE. 


Beap LigutnixG.—During a violent thun- 
der-storm at Ithaca, N. Y., last summer a writer 
for The Companion was surprised to observe, 
several times in succession, a short luminous 
streak which appeared at a particular point in 
the clouds, and remained visible about two 
seconds ata time. It was probably an example 
of the rare phenomenon called bead lightning, 
described by Prof. Elihu Thomson at the recent 
Meeting of the American Association. When 
seen to advantage it resembles a string of lumi- 
nous beads hung in a cloud, “the beads being 
sornewhat elliptical and the ends of their axes in 
the line of their discharge being colored red and 
purple respectively.” As seen at Ithaca the line 
‘was viewed nearly end on, and there was only a 
suxgestion of color visible. 

INTOXICATED Bats.—Among the curious 
inhabitants of the Philippines, according to 
Prof. J. B. Steere, are fruit-eating bats, some of 
which are nearly as large as cats, with wings 
five feet in extent. During the day they remain 
hanging from the branches of 
trees in roosting places where 
they congregate by hundreds. 
‘They avoid the thick forests 
and sometimes roost in a lone 
tree on the plains. At twi- 
light they become animated 
and attack the fruit-orchards 
and cocoanut-groves. ‘They 
are fond of the juice from 
which the natives make tuba, 
or palm beer, and drink it 
from the bamboo cups in which it has been 
collected. Sometimes the juice has begun to 
ferment and then the bats are intoxicated by it 
and fall helpless upon the ground, to be killed by 
their enemies in the morning. 

PRESERVING MILK BY PRESSURE. — At 
the West Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Morgantown, remarkable results have 
been obtained through the application of high 
pressures to milk enclosed in cylinders. The | 
effect of the pressure is greatly to increase the 
length of time during which the milk can be) 
preserved. ‘he general conclusions from the | 
experiments are that pressures from 30 up to 100 
tons per square inch will postpone the souring of 
milk for 24 hours. Thirty tons’ pressure con- 
tinued for one hour generally delays the souring 
just about 24 hours. A similar pressure 
continued for 10 or 12 hours preserves the milk 
for from three to five days. Ninety tons’ pressure 
for one hour postpones souring for four days. 
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How BELLS AkE TuUNED.— When certain 
bells In a chime produce discord they can be 
tuned. The tone of a bell may be raised or 
Jowered by cutting off a little metal in the proper 
places. To lower the tone the bell-tuner puts | 
the bell in his lathe and reams it out from the 
point where the swell begins nearly down to the 
rim. As the work proceeds he frequently tests 

the note with a tuning - fork, 

and the moment the right tone 

is reached he stops the ream- 

ing. To raise the tone, on the 

contrary, he shaves off the 

lower edge of the bell, grad- 
ually lessening or flattening the bevel, in order to 
shorten the bell, for of two bells of equal diame- 
ter and thickness the shorter will give the higher 
note. A notable instance of bell-tuning, accord- 
ing to La Nature, recently occurred at Lau-| 
sanne, where 12 bells, in three neighboring 
steeples, had only seven separate notes, and | 
produced a most curious discord. 

Ruining Costty Guns.—One great disad-| 
vantage of smokeless gunpowder, tending to 
offset its many advantages, is its corroding 
action on the interior of a gun. - Professor 
Roberts-Austin revently made a report on the 
subject, showing that tine weapons are liable 
thus to be quickly ruined. 


Propucts or Tuk Supan.— There is 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


i Direct from the Factory 


‘| Christmas Suggestions. 


To any person who intends to buy sice 
furniture it will pay, and pay well, to send 
for our catalogue and investigate the posi- 
tive advantages of buying ‘Direct from 
Factory at Factory Prices.’’ 

This space is too small to give full details, 
but the following will give an idea of 
the extremely low prices at which we 
sell strictly HIGH- 
GRADE furniture. 


A Splendid 
Gift for a 
Father or 
Mother 

buys this 


$25.00 revtia"bor 


lonial Rocker,” No.870. 


COVERED with the 
best g machine 
buffed ¢ Eleath- 
er. Has genuine hair 
cushions, tufted back. 
Choice of maroon, olive 
leather. At retail a similar rocke 




















russet-color 
sts B40 to B50. 








buys this mahogany 


The Very Queen of Gifts for a Lady 
$9.75 Pinatee Bese No. 
%5. A dainty birthday; wed- 


ding or Christmas gift. 


FRONT is figured mahog- 
any, teat, inlaid with p 1 
and white ROY. Has French 
legs both bi and front, 
two lock: ‘Small drawer 
i aces for paper, pen, 
Bottom of large 

of pretty bird’s-eye 

. Trim. 








polished 
brass. This desk is polished 
like a piano, and from a dealer 
Will cost $15 to $20. 


For the Lover of Music 
$8.7 
No. 365. 


FRONT is figured mahogany, 
tastily inlaid with mother-of 
earl and white holly. Has 
Freneh, legs, adjustable shelves 
and lock. ‘Trimmings are solid 
brass, and bottom of drawer is 
pretty bird's-eye maple.” This 
cabinet ha: h polish finish, 
and from a dealer will cost 8 





buys 
any 


his nice mahog- 
Lusic Cabinet,” 



























A Choice Gift 
for a Young Man 


$22, 50 buys this 










mbines all 
practical featur 
a regular offic 
roll top, letter file, 
book stalls, sliding 
rest, plenty of 
wers, pigeon- 
nd in & way that 
style. At retail it 













holes, ball-bearing casters, e 
is graceful, artistic and full o 
would cost from 825 to $3 


Our Liberal Terms + oon x Sprovaly” Prewht 


Prepaid, and may be returned to us at our expense 
{ not positively the best of its kind ever sold 
direct from the factory to the user,” at so low 
as we offer it, 





h article is shipped 











a pric 


We Prepay Freight 


South Carolina, 


to all points east of the 
Mississippi and north of 
(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for our Complete Catalogue No. W. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 
Direct from the Factory 





Next time order 
this brand, and 
don’t forget the 


Premiums. 


«Our circular tells 
how to obtain them 


Address ** FRIENDS’ OATS," 
Muscatine, Iowa. 





THE EDISON 


PHONOCGRAPH 





already talk in England of developing the natural 
resources of the Sudan through scientific explo- 
ration. Immense forests line the banks of the 
Blue Nile along Its upper reaches, extending to 
the Abyssinian frontier. ‘The ebony-tree is met 
with along that river and also near the Sobat. 
On the White Nile the india-rubber creeper, a 
valuable source of rubber, abounds. There are 
large forests in the Bahr-el-Ghazal province. 
Gold was once mined in some of the mountains | 
of the Sudan. Search will be made for cual. 
Lakt CukLan’s UPHEAVAL.-—Lake Che- 
lan, in the State of Washington, just east of the 
Caseade range of mou:tains, was recently the 
scene of a strange disturbance. Without warning, 
the water in the centre of the lake, which is 
some 40 miles long and three or four broad, rose 
to a height of 15 feet. Immense waves rolled, 
upon the shores, and a large creek emptying into 
the lake ran dry for trree hours. ‘There is an 
Indian tradition of a volcanic crater having once | 
existed in the ncizhbor!:ood of the lake. | 
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The Edison Phonograph reproduces clearer, 
louder and more naturally Than other ta 
chines because the diaphragm is held in 
frame and mus? transform a// the mecha 
tions into sound. Al! others have for the diaphragm 
amoyable support,which absorbs the vibrations (thus 
reducing the clearness and volume of the result) 
























Your choice of seven styles, from $100 to $7.50 
| all using the same records and giving the sam 
fect result, but with diferent driving mechan 





mo spring motors, some electric motors. 
Edison Concert Phono- 

Our new c 
of machines and re 
be obtained from 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THIS 








e TRADE 
ords can t 
all Phonograph dea 


National Phonograph Co., 





mar 
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vr STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 200-page 
book, The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
. The largest and most instruc- 
tive book of its kind ever published. 
t free to any address for 6 cents 
mps to cover postage. Ask alsc 
a free sample copy of The Phono- 
Meter, a monthly paper exclusively 
for persons who stammer. Address 


~ i The Lewis School for Stammerers, 
Geo. Andrew Lewis. 42 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich. 


E EXCEL and UNDERSELL ALL! 


Electric Carriage Lights, $3.95 
S15 ele hones, complete, 
Tele h Outfits, 
$38 M fed ical Batteries, 
Battery Table Lamps, 
Electric Railways, 
Electric Necktie L: ents, 
Miniature Electric Lamps, 
Agents Wanted. Send for New Catalogue, just out. 
on 10 ELECTRIC WORK! , Clev eland, Ohio, 
Headquarters for Electric Novelties, Supplies, Books. 


FAST COLOR EYELETS 
RECAL 
SOROSIS 


SELF-SEALING PIE TIN 


d rim which holds both 

together and prevents 

es from escaping. It is 

‘so constructed that the crust will 

ways bake crisp and brown, Sam- 
aid on receipt 

. We are the | 








or 






USED IN SHOE 













ree 





a 
write how to get this and others of our best selling novelties, 
—Outfit worth 82.00—FREE. All goods guaranteed to give 


satisfaction, Address Depts A 
25 Randolph St.,Chieago, TH. 


wor 
Special Offer 
for Boys. 





Earned in 
3 Hours. 52%. 


COLUMBIAN 500-SHOT MAGAZINE 
REPEATING AIR RIFLE 


can be easily earned in three hours b: 
ducing a few boxes of our High-Gra 
among his friends and neighbors. 
shooting and for killin small animals and birds. 
Great amusement and practice for both men and boys. 
Also over 150 other valuable premiums, ineluding gold 
d silver watches, cameras, bicycles, guitars, suits, 
etc.,ete. Write to-day for full infor ion about our 
| Special Offer and large illustrated catalogue, which 
| we send free. 


BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 320-332 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


any boy intro- 
Toilet Soaps 
Splendid for target 


















We will engrave a Monogram 
Ts) in any one of five different styles, Sad 
TIRES of finest quality WRITING PAPEE 
d), stamped with monog 
with ehivelopes (not stamped) 

ped in plain colors, 

aped in gold or silver, 

(two color De 

T OF MONO- 


am, in a hand: 


itations|Finest Qualtt 

gna Announcements| Engraved Vis 
ngraved on Copper [Inet fading | Coy 

Plate. Latest sty 

Finest Papers. Full 

set of samples onreques' 
ALL MATL AND EXPR 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 149 








Zein ic a 
late. 















\. 16th st 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears’”’ 


for your 


Holiday 
Presents 


If they 
bear these 


Trade 
Marks 


nothing can 
be better. 


Tea Sets, 
Tureens, 
Waiters, etc. 


MADE AND 


Spoons, Forks, 
Knives, Etc. 


“1847 


Rogers 
Bros.”’ 
Remember ‘1847 





Known throughout the world as the 
Standard of Quality. 
Sold by leading dealers. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue K. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Meripex, Conn. 


New York. Chicago. San Francisco. 





SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


WYCKOFF, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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|... New and original 
Allegory, “Star 
on in any church, 
Something unique, 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


hool or ry pe a 


to arrange, providing happy evening for round 
and old, yet teaching beautiful 


y and impressiv: 
eal significance of Christmas. Only one 6 COPY net 
Sent by return mail on receipt of 

HOLIDAY PUBLISH 30., Bo: 





Write us, giving deseription of what 
you want, and sample of shade di 
nd we will send you by mail the 1 
styles, at our store prices, that you may select before 
paying. If not patistae tory return tous, Circular free 


Special Offers in Gray Switches. 


Formerly 8 5.0¢ 
ne : 






x yard long, onr price now, $1.50. 
5 

in. 5.00. 

Special Prices on All Hair Goods for the Holidays. 


EDINA, 51 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








Ahead of You? 


What are your prospects for success in life? 


Is the road to success clear, or will you 
be side-tracked ? Thousands of young 
men are occupying poor positions to-day 
at small salaries who have ability to do 

reater things. Our system of education 
MAIL prepares you for the higher 
posizous: You do not have to leave your 
home, you do not have to serve years of 
apprenticeship as your father did before 
you, Our plan makes it possible for yon to 


Plana 
Successful Future. 


If you are inclined toward Mechanical, 
vil E eering or Archi- 
Stenography or 
lence, We guar- 
1, when you can 
choice, Every 

nt works at home 
n of a competent 
instructor, sue .. Our terms 
of paymfent are sntnin the reach of every one. | 


Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 
110,000 students and gradua We 


can refer toa student in your neighborhood. Write 
and tell us what profession you wish to enter. 





Commerecia 
antee to qu 

















The International Correspondence Schools, 
F 








FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles. 


The “Never-Break” “Sled-Skates.” 


m solid stee ing double runners, sizes 

















6, " inches in 

skate ildren, 

and Price 

not m, Ww name, and we 
| will s at the same price—prepaid. 





Tnordering state size desired. 
The Avery Stamping Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Makes a Pie That 
Melts in Your Mouth 


Those who know Libby’s delicious 
Mince Meat never bother with the 
labor of making a winter's supply 
of home-made. 

Libby’s is so convenient, whole- 
some, pure. 

Put up in packages enough for 
two large mince pies. 

Ask your grocer or write 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
p a postal for booklet, new edition, 
‘How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 
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-TERMS. 


HE YOUTH'S COMPANION isan illustrated 


weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price je $1.75 a year, payment In advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional es over eight—which is the number 
ven for $1.76—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 
for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
Mone r directly to thin office. We do not request 
ents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
jonas. 


‘ment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 

Pagment (or aude Unk Postomice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Or. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURKD, 
send the money in a Kegistered Letter. All post- 
maaters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
alm sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else It is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

enewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 

Rengpt of money vy us before the date opposite your 
Raine on your paper. which shows to what time 
your subscription {s paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
muust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper atopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dls- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 

ke unless your Post-office address Is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper I: nt. Your name cannot be found on 
our books ui is this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strange: 
torenownivacriplions., fienewale of tubseripflone 
to the ( on by the payment of money to 
Strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 
this if must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

‘0 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 




















PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF 
SMALLPOX. 


ESS than a century ago smallpox 
was as common as scarlet fever 
is to-day, and it was as unusual 
for one to escape its attack as it 
ts now for a person to grow to 
adult life without having suffered 
from this pest of childhood. So 
almost inevitable was it that It 

became a common practice to inoculate people in 

early life, as the disease so produced was found to 
be milder than that arising from contagion. Then 
vaccination was discovered, and as it became 
general smallpox ceased to be the scourge it had 

Deen. 

There is no remedy that will cut short an attack 
of smallpox; but skilful medical treatment, and 
especially intelligent and careful nursing, can do 
wonders in the saving of life and in warding off 
the evils which may follow the disease. 

Smallpox being one of the most coutagious of 
diseases, it is Imperative to isolate the patient, 
no one except the doctor and the nurses being 
permitted to enter the sick-room. This room 
should be In the upper story of the house, and no 
room on that floor should be occupied by any 
other member of the family. 

All carpets, hangings and upholstered furniture 
should be removed from that floor, and the sick- 
room should be bare of all but the absolutely 
necessary articies of furniture. In front of the 
door should be bung a large sheet reaching to 
the floor, which must be kept constantly wet with 
a solution of chloride of lime, carbolic acid, or 
some other efficient disinfectant. 

The patient must not be allowed to leave the 
room until some days after the peeling of the skin 
is over. Then a bath should be prepared in 
another room, and to this he should go, leaving 
his clothes in the sick-room. After the bath, 
which must be very thorough, including a shain- 
poo, the patient may dry himself hastily and then, 
with only a clean sheet over him, go down-stairs 
to another room where there are clean clothes 
ready for him. The nurses should go through a 
similar process before meeting other people. 

The clothes Ieft in the sick-room, including 
bedclothes, had better be destroyed, or if not, they 
must be bolled for at least half an hour. The 
room and furniture must be thoroughly disin- 
fected before it is again occupied. 

The only sure preventive of smallpox is vacci- 
nation, and as its protective power gradually 
becomes weak with time, It is wise to repeat it 
every ten or fifteen years, and any one exposed 
to smallpox ought always to be revaccinated, 
no matter how recently the operation may have 
been performed. 

Even when the efficiency of vaccination 1s so 
far weakened as not to protect against an attack 
of smallpox, it is almost always sufficient to 
render the attack mild, and it is rare for a person 
with good vaccination scars to suffer from any- 
thing more severe than varioloid. It is important 
to remember, bowever, that varloloid is true 
smallpox in a mild form, and the patlent is just 
as dangerous to those about bim as if he had 
confluent smallpox. Hence the above described 
precautions should be taken in every case, how- 
ever mild. 
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A CHINESE HERO. 


Heroes are of all nations. A story told by Mr. 
Granville Sharp of Hongkong concerns the deed ' 
of a Chinaman who has as good a right to the title 
of hero as any man who ever stepped aboard a 
Doat. 

Mr. Sharp was on a steamer chartered by the 
French government to take troops and admiralty | 
stores from Hongkong to Touron, the first French | 
settlement in China. 

The captain had been ordered to make Inquiries | 
of the fishing-boats in the bay respecting some 
Frenchmen who bad been cast away. While 
pursuing his investigations he was unfortunate 
enough to run his steamer over a rock. To save 











her from total loss be beached ber, and then 
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engaged two Chinese junks to take him and his 
crew to Hongkong. 

The crew went in the larger junk, while Mr. 
Sharp went with the captain in the smaller one, 
which presently met with a terrible typhoon, 
lasting more than two days. Masts and bulwarks 
were swept away, and the rudder broken. The 
Chinese captain of the junk, together with his 


crew, believing that death was at hand, went | 


below, got some opium, and became insensible. 

Fortunately three Chinese firemen, taken from 
the steamer, were ou the Junk. They had been 
fishermen and knew the coast. To these three 
men the junk was committed, and they bandied it 
as best they could in such a storm. Three times 
the rudder was broken, and three times they 
repaired it. 

Of the three men only one was able to steer well 
enough to save the damaged rudder. He had to 
keep a constant watch upon the waves, and be 
ready to ease off the wind as they approached. 
With no one to relieve him, this man stood at bis 
task, the rain falling in streams without cessation. 

For thirty-six hours the brave fellow never once 
let go his hold. A boy stood by him and put 
food between his lips at Intervals, to afford him 
strength to continue bis almost hopeless task. 
He saved the junk, and all aboard her, and won 
his place among the heroes of the world. 


AN OFFICIAL. 


Railway - building 1s progressing rapidly in 
Mexico, but rallway management there is still far 
below our more northern standard. An American 
who was one of a party of foreigners invited to 
take a trip over a certain Mexican line, tells this 
story In a New York exchange: 


On the first day of the journey he was sitting on 
the rear platform of the observation car. The 
train stopped to take water, and as It was getting 
under way again a_ disreputable-looking man 
swung himself on the bumper and started to climb 
over the railing. He looked like a greasy cow- 
puncher, only. more dirty and ragged, and the 
American tried to push him off. He held on, 
however, and began to ee In Spanish. 

The American yelled back, and the two men 
scuffied and fought on the platform until another 
member of the party came out, and asked what 
was the trouble. 

“I'm keeping this tramp from stealing a ride!” 
exclaimed the American. 

“Nonsense,” said his friend. “You're fighting 
with the brakeman.” 

The American vowed that he would never again 
judge from appearances, at least in Mexico. 


ARCHITECTURAL JOKES. 


The builders of the old churches in England 
were not so serious but that they now and then 
perpetrated a joke, even in stone. On more than 
one of their creations they carved in relief a scene 
representing a monk preaching solemnly to a 
flock of geese. The same humorous spirit is 
sometimes to be detected in the domestic archi- 
tecture of early times. Mr. Hissey gives an 
instance. 

Just upon the boundaries of Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire formerly stood a rambling old farm- 
house. The living-room was long and low, and 
on the centre beam that went across the ceiling 
was inscribed this legend: “If you are cold, go to 
Hertfordshire.” 

This seemingly inhospitable invitation was 
explained by the fact that one-half of the room 
was in one county and one-half in the other. The 
fireplace was In Hertfordshire. 





AN UNUSUAL BOY. 


“I do think that boy of mine,” said one member 
of a company of friends, breaking in upon a lull 
in the conversation, “is the most remarkable little 
fellow I ever saw.” 


It was too late to avold the ordeal by a hasty 
retreat, and the others braced themselves to 
endure It. 

“Yes?” sald one of them, listlessly. 

“He is six years old,” pursued the father, “and 
I can’t remember that he ever sald a bright thing 


in his lif 

Other parents, however, who may read this, 
will be likely to conclude that tt must have been 
the father, not the boy, who was unique. 





SCORING THE DEACON. 


“There are odds in deacons,” said Lowell, and 
the little dialogue printed below, taken from the 
Ohio State Journal, is Mustrative of the dictum. 


“I didn’t particularly like your prayer this 
morning,” said a deacon to his minister. 

“What was wrong with It?” 

“Well, in the first place it was too long, and 
then it seemed to me that it contained two or 
three expressions that were unwarranted.” 

“IT am very sorry that it met your disapproval, 
deacon,” said the good man, “but you must bear 
In mind that the prayer was not addressed to 
you.” 


ONE OF THE SYMPTOMS. 


As no one, unless it might be some crusty old 
bachelor, could suspect a young wife of sarcasm, 
we must assume, after reading the Washington 
Star's story below, that politicians, like poets, 
are born and not made. 

“My dear,” sald a young wife to her husband, 
“the baby has been trying to talk again.” 

“What was he talking about?” 

“L think it must have been polities. He started 
very calmly, but in a few minutes he was as angry 


aud red in the face as he could be. It is perfectly 
wonderful how he takes after you.” 


A MARKET SPECIAL. 


The college-educated feminine mind is not alone 
in its determ ion to master the mysteries of 
the laws governing the rise and fall of prices. 


A simple village maiden, of mature years, not 
long ago went to a store In England to buy 
candles, and was astonished to find that owing to 

panish-Aterican War ‘candles was rt 
et along! she Indighantiy exe med. 
“Dow't tell me they fights by candle-light 




























Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Gore Throat. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold onlyin boxes. M%ocents. (Adv. 


FAST COLOR EYELETS 
QUEEN QUALITY 


Used In 


DOUGLAS 


os 
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ARLINGTON HOTEL, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


One of the most popular winter resorts for pleas- 
ure or for invalids is Hot Springs, Ark., the water 
from the Springs being famed the world over for 
its medicinal virtue. The Arlington Hotel, as 
shown in accompanying cut, is the best hotel in 
Hot Springs, and one of the best in the United | 
States, managed by Lyman T. Hay. Its cuisine 
is famous. On the tables of the Arlington is | 


Blanke’s sex Coffee 


Other prominent hostelries in the United States 

which serve Faust Blend are: 

é, St. Louis. Grand Pacific, Chicago. 
Hotel Pfister, Mitwaukee. 

Wabash R. R. Dining Cars. 


Faust C 
Shenley Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Russell House, Detroit. 


You can drink Coffee of the same superior, 
smooth, rich flavor if you demand Faust Blend at 
your club or restaurant, or buy it for your home. It 
costs more because it is worth more—in 3-pound 
air-tight cans, whole, ground or pulverized, $1.30 
percan. Ask yourdealer for it—if he hasn't it we 
will send you, to any part of the United States, a 
3-pound can, express prepaid, at regular price. | 


Our booklet, ‘Coffee from 
Tree to Lip,” tells how to 
make good coffee, how to take 
care of the coffee-pot, how to 
economize the coffee, givesrec- 
ipe for every kind of coffee, 
and valuable information to 
coffee - makers and coffee- 
drinkers. It is worth ten 
dollars—free on request. 


(fillonti re 


Most Complete Coffee Plant in the World. 


304 to 314 S. 7th St., St. Louis. | 
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In the Dark 
Safety Pins 


Work as easily as in the light. They fast fro 
either aide, but cannot slip Wag a = 


Stewart's 
Duplex 
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Patented @ GUARDED SPRIN' Bp 
' March 7, APREVENTS ALL CATCHING alL 
1882. 
SIZES- 


June 18, 
1889 
NOTICE THE GUARD 
on the inside of spring positively prevents tearing the 
fa’ If your dealer will not supply you, send 3 
ent stamps for samples of 12 assorted sizes. 

Made in Nickel and Jet Black. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., Box 55, Bloomfield, X. J. 
Also Makers of * Holdfast " Hairpins. 


A MUSICAL WONDER! 


tw 





+ THE .. 


Columbia Zither 


Produces charming music ; is sold 
at such a moderate price, and is 
so easy to play from the figure- 
chart music furnished with each 
instrument, that every home 
should possess one. Thousands 
upon thousands have been sold. 
Have you bought one yet? It 
makes a very acceptable gift. 
If your music dealer hasn't the Columbia Zither 
to us. No. 8, as illustrated above, 86.00; other 
.00 to 83.00, any of which we will send 


C. .. oF express prepaid on receipt of price. 
700 extra tunes at Sc. each. Catalogue Free. 


THE PHONOHARP CO., 


Dept. T. 150 Liverpool St., EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
























A i H h 
There is a multitude of men and women who 
are filling ordinary positions, not from lack of 
ability, but from lack of aim. Circumstances 
cannot keep a man back; but his view of them 
may. He must aim above circumstances and 


not draw the arrow at random. Trained ability 
is always sought for. For any advanced posi- 





tion a study of Law offers the best training and 
equipment. The future merchant, banker, manager 
or secretary will surely need some knowledge of 
Law, while those who aim to practise Law exclu- 
sively need thorough, modern training. 

Does the possibility of studying Law appeal to you? 
your circumstances practically prohibit a college or law sct 
but if you have a purpose THE SPRAGUE CORRESPON DENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW enables you to 


Study Law at Home 


with the time you can give. 


If s-. perhaps 


course, 





We meet the student on his own 
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ground and adjust the course to his circumstances. He may set 
his own pace if only he be determined. A little study each day 
will produce wonderful results. Every facility is offered by 
our method, books, lessons, selection of studies, side helps, 

lectures, examinations, suggestions, encouragement and coun- 
sel. A systematic course, thoroughly abreast of the times, 
which offers the best to new students and to lawyers who 
wish to review. 


We have Graduates in all parts of the World, 
and will send you our Handsome Book of Testi- 
monials and Information Free. 

The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
No. 90 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 





TOILET SOAP 
Three times a day and 
every day in the year 


For Ghapped Hands, 


Sample Cake mailed for 2c. 

Full-sized Cake, - = = ISc. 
Address DEPT. Y, 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS 





(ilastonbury, Ct 
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A Pastor 


announcing from the pulpit a committee to look 
after the cleaning of the building, called it “The 
Pearline Committee.” That is the kind of 
advertising that has swelled the sales of 
Pearline. It’s from people who know 
Pearline, and are using it, and who think 
and speak of it as the one thing nec- 
essary in any matter of cleanliness. 
Talk with some of these people, if you 





have doubts about Pearline. 


Cleanliness is next akin to Godliness. 









THEY WEAR OUR 


No 1 Improved ... 


“Iron Clad,’’ 


the best Cotton Stockin; 

in the world for Boys. It 
has the Triple Knee, High 
Spliced Heel and Double Toe. 









For Girls we recommend 
BOTH ARE 


No. 69. Made to Wear. 


We make “Iron Clads” for Men, 
Women and Children in all quali- 
ties and varieties. 









Ask your deater for “Iron Clads” 
and if he can't supply you, send 
25 cents for sample pair. ‘State 
style and size desired. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
St. Joseph, Mich. 









What's the use experimenting on your complexion with 
lotions, tablets, or cheap powders ; use the world’s purest, 


forzons 





Medicated 
mplexion Powder. 


Pozzoni's removes freckles and blemishes, makes the skin 

delicately soft, prevents that shiny appearance, contains no 

lime, zinc, I2ad, arsenic, or other poisons, so common in 

cheap imitations. Your toilet goods dealer refunds your 

money if Pozzoni's is not satisfactory. Sample free; box soc. 
New York. J. A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis. 
















A Beautiful Souvenir Catalogue Free 


to anyone thinking of purchasing a musical instrument. Washburn 
Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are recognized as the best the world 
over. Washburns sell for the most reasonable prices. All first. 
class music dealers keep them. Write to-day for the catalogue. 
It is replete with information and will post you fully on the subject. 


LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO. 








32 ADAMS 
STREE1, 










‘This is a Genuine Watch 
(not a clock), Stem- 
Winding, Stem - Setting. 


Ky 






Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
ages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 
ackages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
S among your friends and neighbors 
ge makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
>cents each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, expr paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send the 
Watch free by mail, or will allow liberal cash com- 
mission. Send for Premium List. Agents wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. : 
Established 40 Years. ‘This cut is about Half actual Size. 



















‘This cut is about Half 
actual Size, 
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Circulation 


Of the Blood Gives Health and Longevity. 


Few seem to realize the great advantages derived from a 
vigorous use of the Rubber Fi rush. Said a prominent 
'/, physician recently: “That longevity is promoted by friction 

there can be little doubt. The declining energy and decay from 
re age appear to arise from, or are at all events accompanied and accel- 
erated by, the gradually decreasing energy of the CIRCULATION, and 


et 
“ the i av 
“Yet Bailey’s Rubber Flesh-Brush 
restores energy to the parts. It is therefore recommended as a panacea for 
premature decay, and all the diseases depending on it.” It takes but a few 
minutes to give a vigorous rubbing to the entire body on jumping out of bed in 
vf the morning, and the beneficial results are wonderful 













This is the treatment for Headache, Indigestion, Slu, 


‘stem without shocking it as with cold water and fit you for a brisk day's work. 
th it’s a perfect luxury, leaving the skin with a healthy glow. 
Bailey’s Rubber Flesh-Brush, $1.50; Bailey’s Kubber Complexion 
Brush, 50 cents; Bailey's Complexion Soap, 10 cents. 


dealers or by mail 
on receipt of price 





The Harmless Rubber- 


Is 


Beat parlor game ever invented.’ Popular t 
ilize 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave... BOSTON, MASS. 
‘36 Dearl it., Chicago. 678 Market 


[eS ae Se 


Ca oo 


Tipped Arrow Game 


just the thing for amusement these long winter evenings. 

roughout the civ- 

world. Over 2,000,000 sold. Makes a Splendid Gift. 
Lf vour dealer hasn't xt, send us mail order. Game complete— 


Harmless Pistol, Target and Three Rubber- Tipp 
Arrows, sent post-paid for $1.00. 


Make Money, ; 


born Si 8t., San Francisco. 


EARKIN SOAPS 


TH LARKIN PLAN saves you half the regular prices, 

half the cost. You pay but the usual retail value of 
the soaps after thirty days’ trial and all middlemen’s 
Profits are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
100 Bars “Sweet Home" Soan . $5.00 
Gold Medal Winner. For laun- 


dry and household purposes 
it has no superior. Large bars. 


10 Bars White Woollen Soap . . . .70 


A perfect soup for flannels. 


12 Pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder . 1.20 
Full pounds. An unequalled 
laundry luxury. 


5 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap .25 
1-4 Doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap .60 


Perfume exquisite. A match- 
less beautifier. 


1-4 Doz. Old English Castile Soap —.30 
1-4 Doz.Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap .25 
1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap .25 
1-4 Doz. Borated Tar Soap . . 


Uneguaiedformsstigttiona 
1-4 Doz. Sulphur Soap . 2... 
1 Bottle, 1 0z., Modjeska Perfume . 


Delicate,r opular, lasting. 


1 Jar, 2 028., Modjeska Cold Cream 


Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 


1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder . .25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens 
the gumns,sweetens the breath. 


1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap_. _.10 
The Contents, Bought at Retail ,Cost $10.00 
The Premium, Worth at Retail . _ 10.00 
All for SiO. . . $20 


You get the premium you select, gratis. 


The Larkin Plan 
GIVES Yo 


Desk 


The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half 
Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


THE FIRST AWARD OF THE OMAHA EXPOSITION WAS GIVEN THE LARKIN SOAPS. 


‘THE “ CHAUTAUQUA” DESK, ‘Selid0ak throughout. Hand- 


rubbed finish. Very hand- 
some carvings. Beveled plate mirror. Desk 


% 5 feet high, 23; feet wide, 
writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. "Brass curtain rod. 


It is Wise Economy to Use Good Soap. Our Soaps are sold entirely on their 
merits, with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of Families Use Them, and 
have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your 
neighbors’ testimonials 


AFTER 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, if the purchaser finds all the soaps, etc., of excellent 
quality aid the premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10; if not, 
notify us goods are subject toourorder. We make no charge for what you have used. 
If you remit in advan 
shipment day after 
prove all ex 


2, you will receive in addition a nice present for the lady of the house, and 
reined. Monen refunded promptly if the Bow or Premium does not 
v guaranteed. The transaction ts not complete until you are satig 








ris easily earn a “Chantauqua” Desk or other premium free 
ig fa Combination Bi a few neishbors who readily pay the list 
retail price ides the 310,00 ay our bill, and gives the young folks tl 

premium as *s prot 7 ss of this plan confirms all our claims. 


The editor of Baptist Union, Chicago, speaking from a personal acquaintance of nearly 
twenty years with the head of this firm, 1 to bear witness to his thorough reliability. 
The premium offers made are surprisingly liberal, but the test of experience, as well as 
knowledge of the high standing and character of the firm, warrants the statement that the 
promises made will all be kept. 











Booklet Handsomely Ulustrating Twenty Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Established 1875. Capital, $600,000, 








ish Liver, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Stiff Joints or Constipation. THE FLAT-ENDED RUBBER TEETH open the pores, start 
~ the circulation (which relieves pain), strengthening muscles and nerves. It will waken the 
For the 


Agents 
Wanted. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston. 


Boys, by selling this game 
to neighbors and friends. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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A HIGHLAND SHEPHERD. 


x BY EDGAR FELLOES, WINNER OF THE COMPANION’S GRAND PRIZE 
FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 1899. 
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THREE OF THEM, 
All Size, Interchangeable 


Photograph Album. 


cture on any 
est, Handiest 
No Pasting, In- 
able Leaves, Blank 
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66 Washington St. Beach, Boston. 





teur work." 

Size A for Pocket Kodak Pictures only. Size B 
for all size pictures from the Pocket Kodak to 4x5 size. 
Size C for all size pictures from the Pocket Kodak 
to 8 x 10 size, 

Size A holds 120 Pocket Kodak Pictures, Size B 480, 
ize C 960. Other size pictures in proportion. Guards, 

ides, and full instructions. 
Price boxed: A, 4oc! 80 cts.; C, $1.35, post-paid. 


CHAS. W. SEVER & CO., University Bookstore, Cambridge, Mass. 


Christmas Hints 


LOVELINESS. 
An exceedingly interesting story of a pet 
dog rescued from vivisectionists. By Extz- 
ABeTH STuaRT Puetrs. With illustrations. 
Attractively bound, $1.00. 


THE OTHER FELLOW. 
By F.Hopxinson Sutu. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Eleven capital stories, well illustrated 













The Treasure Ship. 





sachusetts. 
Illustrated. 


The Story of Magellan 
And the Discovery of the 
Philippines. 






r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 




















r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 










SQUARE PEGS. 
A Novel. By Mrs. A.D.T.Wxitwey, author 


THE YOUTH’ 


nin all BUSINESS 






‘send for prospectus. 


A Story of Sir William Phipps, the Regi- 
cides, and the Inter-Charter Period in Mas- 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Illustrated. 
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New Bedford Textile School, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
with its new building specially designe 
with the most up-to-date m 
corps of instructors, offers t 
thorough ¢ of tnstruc 0 
Cesses of inanufacture and designing of textiles. ‘De 
seriptive Catalo ee on Teauest 
. Managing Director. 
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“For children. parents, teachers, and,all who are 
interested in the psychology of childhood. 


The Book of Knight and Barbara. 


By Davip STARR JORDAN. Illustrated. 
amo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Half-Back. 


A Story of School, Football and Golf. By 
RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. Illustrated. 12m0. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
The Hero of Manila. 
pi and the Pacific. 


ITER JOHNSON. Young Heroes of Our 
pries, Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


NEW YORK 
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of ‘ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood," etc. $1.50. 
“A stroug, pure and noble piece of tic- 
tion."—The Independent. 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN, 
And Other Stories, 
A book of delightful New England stories by 


Saran Orne Jewertr, author of © “The Coun- 
try of the Pointed Firs," etc. 16mo. $1.25. 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS. | 
Another delightful Thimblefinger book, by 
Joe. CHanoter Harris, author of the 
Uncle Remus stories. Fully illustrated by 
E. Boyp Suitu. $2.00. 


BETTY LEICESTER’S 
CHRISTMAS. 
| A charming book for girls, by Sara Onne 











Will soon 
receiving, 





















pany see? 
seattered here 
of your home, 















| MONWBEAMS abandon ? 














| By Everett T. Tomuinson, author of “The 
Boys of Old Monmouth.’ With illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE BOYS OF SCROOBY. 












in this line and when you 


By Rutx_HALt, author of “In the Brave | 
Days of Old.’ With a frontispiece illus- | 
tration. 12mo, $1.50. 













Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 





HRISTMAS 


your house prepared for such an occasion ? 
Are your carpets such as you care to have com- 


some of the carpets that you may not yet want to 
Besides one’s own need of these things 
most useful and pleasing Christmas 
Husband would be delighted with a new rug before his 


Jewett. With decorative cover and illus- remember that they make 
trations. $1.00. gifts. a 
A JERSEY BOY IN THE favorite chair—get him one 
| REVOLUTION. new hall carpet for ever so long. 


in advance and get it for her now before company comes. 
Come and see our carpets and rugs. 


| making you a Christmas present. 


Joel Goldthwait & Company, 


9 169 WASHINGTON ST., near Cornhill, and Adams Sq. Subway Station, BOSTON. 


be here with its gift-giving and 
its company, its callers, etc. Is 


Wouldn’t a few handsome rugs 
and there add greatly to the beauty. 
besides covering up worn spots in c 


for Christmas. Wife has wanted a 
Make her a Christmas present 


We keep everything good 
see our prices you'll think we are 































HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. | 
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1900 CALENDAR, 
“Colonial 


GIVEN AWAY. 


colors on tine bristol-board. 





— Massachusetts, New York, 
vivania and Virginia,— and on the 
back of each is a condensed history of 
that colony. 

This beautiful work is copyrighted, 
and cannot be purchased at any store 
or elsewhere. To each of our patrons 
desiring a copy, one will be mailed free 
on receipt of three shell trade-mark de- 
signs, cut from the front of cartons or 
wrappers enclosing bottles of Baker’s 
Extracts. These calendars are expen- 
sive and the number is limited, so if you 
would be sure of getting one send at 
once. ‘First come, first served.” 


BAKER EXTRACT CO., Springfield, 


colon 


PROP. GRADY, Principal, 


Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 


Why go through life stammering 
when you can becured? They speak 
for themselves, do the testimonials 
contained in our free prospectus. 
Call or write. stablished 30 years. | 


rece eceree sane 2 erenee sees 2 Se eeceseoes 

















Dames, 


This exquisite calendar consists of four 
separate pictures lithographed in several 
Underneath 
each picture are three calendar months. 
These pictures represent the four original 
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Gorton’s OLD HO 


MESTEAD 











Fish Foods. 


“Delicious and Healthful.” 











The leading special- 
ties are Fish Balls and 
Boneless Codfish Cake. 


The Fish Balls are 
prepared all ready to 
warm and serve. 





















Only the very best fish are used and they are 
prepared by the cleanest and most modern 
methods known. 


Gorton's Fish Cake is regular boneless cod- 
fish, and is absolutely without bones. 
























with infinite care and cleanliness. 
rich and delicious. 








T for one of our 





It is sold in one-pound packages. 
Ask your grocer for ‘‘Gorton’s.’? 
brand, send us his name 
and we will see that you 
SLADE GORTON & & co., 
Gloucester, Mass 
Free. Mioxraphed Kitcwes Kewixt 
he cannot supply . send us his nam 


If he doesn’t have this 
Ask your g 
postal card and we will see that you get one 





stead Housekeeping Set — sent free. 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN 











Old Homestead Mince Meat 


Made from fresh beef, choice fruits, pure spices, 


Try it next baking day. 
Sold by leading grocers throughout New England. 
the receipt by which Old Homestead Mince Meat is prepared made an old-time New 


England housekeeper famous — read the true story about it on the back of every Old Home- 
Send 4 cents for postage and packing 


Housekeeping Set 
FREE. 


THiSis not simply a picture, but a beautiful 
toy set made of strong cardboard and 
lithographed in seven colors. When closed 
it shows the outside of the old homestead, 
ith its old-fashioned well-sweep, ete. Open 
it, and vou have two different rooms with their 
quaint furnishings. The kitchen shows an 
old-fashioned fireplace, brick ovens, English 
clock. spinning-wheel. ete. 
Every set includes, in separate pieces, a 
table, two chairs, table cutlery and a Mince 
Pie supposed to be made with 





sugar, molasses, etc., and 
A 1o-cent package makes two large pies, 





& CO., BOSTON, MASs. 
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‘McPhail Piano Talk 


The Purchase of a High-Grade Piano 
Is a Lifetime Investment, 


therefore, much care should be ex- | 
ercised in the selection. , 

Our claims to your consideration 
are these: 

Our pianos have been awarded 
fifty-seven gold and silver medals 
and diplomas. 

They are made of the best | 
selected materials. | 
We employ only skilled labor. 

We believe high-priced labor is the 
cheapest because it is most efficient. 

Our factory and warerooms are 
combined. 

‘This means less expense. 

The saving is yours. 

Our pianos are in over fifteen 
thousand homes in this vicinity. 

They are endorsed by Boston’s 
leading musicians. 

We have a record of sixty years for | 
supplying honest pianos at honest 
prices. 

Before buying, we should be glad 
if you would give us a call and 
verify these facts. 

We have hundreds of testimo- 
nials, such as: 


Mrs. MARTIAL DANS SHEPARD, 
certist, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. CARLY LE “PETERSILEA, 
usical Composer. 
Mr. CARL ZERRAHN, 
Musical Conductor, Boston, Mass. 


Write for catalogue or come and see us. 


A. M. McPHAIL PIANO COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 





























































































HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- = 5 
MARK BELOW 


on Enameled Ware 
it is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then, 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis @ @/ 
made of 17 differ- 
ent makes showed 
in every instance @ 
one of these three 
poisons as a part 
of their coating, viz.: 

ARSENIC, LEAD and 

ANTIMONY. 


Each Cocking Utensil 
(we make 50004 different 
kinds) of the “L, & G.” 

te Nickel Stel 
are has, besides this 
Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a_label 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 
guaranty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY, 
Pamphlet of vital interest to 


rrery housewife, FREE to 
any address, 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. - Sy 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
























































































































Katies Stiordiand: 


Largest in the W World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of Commerce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


New Students can commence at any 
Visitors Welcome. 











time. 
Prospectus Pree. 


694 Washington Street, Boston, 




















Boston, Mass., November 30, 1899. 


THE KING O 
A story of the 
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By jack Lon 
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ALT MASTERS is not a very large 
boy, but th is manliness in his 
make-up, and he himself, although he 
does not know a great deal that most boys 
know, knows much that other boys do not 
know. He has never seen a train of cars or 
an elevator in his life, and for that matter, he 
has never once looked upon a corn-tield, a plow, 
@ cow, or even a chicken, He has never had a 


F MZ 
Kl 
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““ STRAIGHT FOR THE SLED IN A DESPERATE ATTEMPT TO CAPTURE IT."’ 


pair of shoes on his feet, or gone to a picnic or 
a party, or talked toa girl. But he has seen the 
sun at midnight, watched the ice-jams on one 
of the mightiest of rivers, and played beneath 
the northern lights, the one white child in thou- 
sands of square miles of frozen wilderness. 

Walt has walked all the fourteen years of 
his life in sun-tanned, moose-hide moccasins, 
and he can go to the Indian cainps and “talk | 
big’ with the men, and trade calico and beads 
with them for their precious furs. He can 
make bread without baking-powder, yeast or 
hops, shoot a moose at three hundred yards, | 
and drive the wild wolf-dogs fifty miles a day 
on the packed trail. 

Last of all, he has a good heart, and is not 
afraid of the darkness and loneliness, of man 
or beast or thing. His father is a good man, 
strong and brave, and Walt is growing up like 
him. 

Walt was born a thousand miles or so down | 
the Yukon, in a trading-post below the Ram- 
parts, After his mother died, his father and 
he came on up the river, step by step, from 
camp to camp, till now they are settled down 
on the Mazy May Creek in the Klondike 
country. Last year they and several others 
had spent much toil and time on the Mazy 
May, and endured great hardships; the creek, 
in turn, was just beginning to show up its 
richness and to reward them for their heavy 
labor. But with the news of their discoveries, 
strange men began to come and go through the ; 
short days and long nights, and many unjust 
things they did to the men who had worked so 
long upon the creek. 

Si Hartman had gone away on a moose-hunt, 
to return and find new stakes driven and his 
claim jumped. George Lukens and his brother 
had lost their claims in a like manner, having 
delayed too long on the way to Dawson to 
record them. In short, it was an old story, and 
quite a number of the earnest, industrious 
prospectors had suffered similar losses. 

But Walt Masters’s father had recorded his 
claim at the start, so Walt had nothing to fear, 
now that his father had gone on a short trip up 
the White River prospecting for quartz. Walt 
was well able to stay by himself in the cabin, 
cook his three meals a day, and look after 
things. Not only did he look after his father’s 
claim, but he had agreed to keep an eye on the 
adjoining one of Loren Hall, who had started 
for Dawson to record it. 

Loren Hall was an old man, and he had no 
dogs, so he had to travel very slowly. After. 
he had been gone some time, word came up the 
river that he had broken through the ice at 
Rosebud Creek, and frozen his feet so badly 
that he would not be able-to travel for a couple 
of weeks. Then Walt Masters received the 





news that old Loren was nearly all right again, 
and about to move on afoot for Dawson, as fast 
as a weakened man could. 

Walt was worried, however; the claim was 
liable to be jumped at any moment because of 
this delay, and a fresh stampede had started in 
on the Mazy May. He did not like the looks 
of the newcomers, and one day, when five of 
them came by with crack dog-teams and the 
lightest of camping outfits, he could see that 
they were prepared to make speed, and resolved 
to keep an eye on them. So he locked up the 
cabin and followed them, being at the same 
time careful to remain hidden. 

He had not watched them long before he was 
sure that they were professional stampeders, 
bent on jumping all the claims in sight. Walt 
crept along the snow at the rim of the creek 
and saw them change many stakes, destroy old 
ones, and set up new ones. 

In the afternoon, with Walt always trailing 
on their heels, they came back down the creek, 
unharnessed their dogs, and went into camp 
within two claims of his cabin. When he saw 
them make preparations to cvok, he hurried 
home to get something to eat himself, and then 
hurried back. He crept so close that be could 
hear them talking quite plainly, and by pushing 
the underbrush aside he could catch occasional 
glimpses of them. ‘lhey had finishéd eating 
and were smoking around the fire, 

“The creek is all right, boys,” a large, black- 
bearded man, evidently the leader, said, “and 
I think the best thing we can do is to pull out 


to-night. The dogs can follow the trail ; besides,- 


it’s going to be moonlight. What say you?” 

“But it’s going to be beastly cold,”’ objected 
one of the party. ‘It’s forty below zero now.” 

“An’ sure, can’t ye keep warm by jumpin’ 
off the sleds an’ runnin’ afther the dogs?” 
cried an Irishman. ‘An’ who wouldn’t?’) The 
creek as rich as a United States mint! Faith, 
it’s an ilegant chanst to be gettin’ a run fer yer 
money! An’ if ye don’t run, it’s mebbe you'll 
not get the money at all, at all.’* 

“That's it,” said the leader. “If we can get 
to Dawson and record, we’re rich men; and 
there is no telling who’s been sneaking along 
in our tracks, watching us, and perhaps now off 
to give the alarm. The thing for us to do is to 
rest the dogs a bit, and then hit the trail as 
hard as we can. What do you say?” 

Evidently the men had agreed with their 
leader, for Walt Masters could hear nothing 
but the rattle of the tin dishes which were 
being washed. Peering out cautiously, he 
could see the leader studying a piece of paper. 
Walt knew what it was at a glunce—a list of 
all the unrecorded claims on Mazy May. Any 
man could get these lists by applying to the 
gold commissioner at Dawson. 








“Thirty-two,” the leader said, lifting his face 
to the men. “Thirty-two isn’t recorded, and 
this is thirty-three. Come on; let's take a! 
look at it. I saw somebody had been working | 
on it when we came up this morning.”’ 

Three of the men went with him, leaving 
one to remain in camp. Walt crept carefully 
after them till they came to Loren Hall’s shaft. 
One of the men went down and built a fire on 
the bottom to thaw out the frozen gravel, while 
the others built another fire on the dump and 
melted water in a couple of gold-pans. This 
they poured into a piece of canvas stretched 
between two logs, used by Loren Hall in which 
to wash his gold. 

In a short time a couple of buckets of dirt 
were sent up by the man in the shaft, and Walt 
could see the others grouped anxiously about 
their leader as he proceeded to wash it. When 
this was finished, they stared at the broad 
streak of black sand and yellow gold-grains on 
the bottom of the pan, and one of them called 
excitedly for the man who had remained in 
camp to come. Loren Hall had struck it rich, 
and his claim was not yet recorded. It was 
plain that they were going to jump it. 

Walt lay in the snow, thinking rapidly. He 
was only a boy, but in the face of the threat- 
ened injustice against old lame Loren Hall he 
felt that he must do something. He waited 
and watched, with his mind made up, till he 
saw the men begin to square up new stakes. 
Then he crawled away till out of hearing, and ; 
broke intoa run for the eamp of the stampeders. | 
Walt’s father had taken their own dogs with 
him prospecting, and the boy knew how 
impossible it was for him to undertake the 
seventy miles to Dawson without the aid of 
dogs. 

Gaining the camp, he picked out, with an 
experienced eye, the easiest running sled and 
started to harness up the stampeders’ dogs. 
‘There were three teams of six each, and from 
these he chose ten of the best. Realizing how 
necessary it was to have a good head-dog, he ! 
strove to discover a leader amongst them ; but ; 
he had little time in which to do it, for he conld 
hear the voices of the returning men. By the | 
time the team was in shape and everything | 
ready, the claim-jumpers came into sight in an | 
open place not more than a hundred yards 
from the trail, which ran down the bed of the; 
creek, They cried out to him, but he gave no 
heed, grabbing up one of their fur sleeping- 
robes which lay loosely in the snow, and 
leaping upon the sled. ; 

“Mush! Hi! Mush on!” he cried to the, 
animals, snapping the keen-lashed whip among | 
them. ‘ 

The dogs sprang against the yoke-straps, ( 
and the sled jerked under way so suddenly as to 
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| almost throw him off. 
} curved into the creek, poising 
j perilously on one runner. He 
| was almost breathless with sus- 

pense, when it finally righted 
| with a bound and sprang ahead 
again. The creek bank was high 
and he could not see, although 
he could hear the cries of the 
men and knew they were run- 
ning to cut him off. He did not 
dare to think what would happen 
if they caught him; he only clung 
to the sled, his heart beating 
wildly, and watched the snow- 
rim of the bank above him. 

Suddenly, over this snow-rim 
came the tiying body of the Irish- 
man, who had leaped straight 
for the sled in a desperate 
attempt to capture it; but he 
was an instant tov late. Striking 
on the very rear of it, he was 
thrown from his feet, backward, 
into the snow. Yet, with the 
quickness of a cat, he had 
clutched the end of the sled with 
one hand, turned over, and was 
dragging behind on his breast, 
swearing at the boy and threaten- 
ing all kinds of terrible things if 
he did not stop the dogs; but 
Walt cracked him sharply across 
the knuckles with the butt of 
the dog-whip till he let go. 

Tt was eight miles from Walt’s 
claim to the Yukon—eight very 
crooked miles, for the creek 
wound back and forth like a 
snake, “tying knots in itself,’ 
as George Lukens said. And 
because it was so crooked, the 
dogs could not get up their best speed, while 
the sled ground heavily on its side against the 
curves, now to the right, now to the left. . 

Travellers who had come up and down the 
Mazy May on foot, with packs on their backs, 
had declined to go around all the bends, and 
instead had made short cuts across the narrow 
necks of creek bottom. Two of his pursuers 
had gone back to harness the remaining dogs, 
but the others tuok advantage of these short 
cuts, running on foot, and before he knew it 
they had almost overtaken him. 

“Halt!” they cried after him. 
we'll shoot !"" 

But Walt only yelled the harder at the dogs, 
and dashed round the bend with a couple of 
revolver bullets singing after hin. At the next 
bend they had drawn up closer still, and the 
bullets struck uncomfortably near to him; but 
at this point the Mazy May straightened out 
and ran for half a mile as the crow flies, Here 
the dogs stretched out in their long wolf-swing, 
and the stampeders, quickly winded, slowed 
down and waited for their own sled to come up. 

Looking over his shoulder, Walt reasoned 
that they had not given up the chase for good, 
and that they would soon be after him again. 
So he wrapped the fur rube about him to shut 
vut the stinging air, and lay flat on the empty 
sled, encouraging the dogs, as he well knew 
how. 

At last, twisting abruptly between two river 
islands, he came upon the mighty Yukon 
sweeping grandly to the north. He could not 
see from bank to bank, and in the quick-falling 
twilight it loonied a great white sea of frozen 
stillness. ‘There was not a sound, save the 
breathing of the dogs, and the churn of the 
steel-shod sled. 

No snow had fallen for several weeks, and 
the traffic had packed the main-river trail till it 
was hard and glassy as glare ice. Over this 
the sled flew along, and the dogs kept the trail 
fairly well, although Walt quickly discovered 
that he had made a mistake in choosing the 
leader. As they were driven in single file, 
without reins, he had to guide them by his 
voice, and it was evident the head-dog had 
never learned the meaning of “gee” and “haw.” 
He hugged the inside of the curves tov closely, 
often forcing his comrades behind him into the 
soft snow, while several times he thus capsized 
the sled. 

‘There was no wind, but the speed at which 
he travelled created a bitter blast, and with the 
thermometer down to forty below, this bit 
through fur and tlesh to the very bones. 
Aware that if he remained constantly upon the 
sled he would freeze to death, and knowing 
the practice of Arctic travellers, Walt shortened 
up one of the lashing-thongs, and whenever he 
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felt chilled, seized hold of it, jumped off, and 
ran behind till warmth was restored. Then he 
would climb on and rest till the process had to 
be repeated. 

Looking back he could see the sled of his 
pursuers, drawn by eight dogs, rising and falling 
over the ice hummocks like a boat in a seaway. 
The Irishman and the black-bearded leader were 
with it, taking turns in running and riding. 

Night fell, and in the blackness of the first 
hour or so, Walt toiled desperately with his dogs. 
On account of the poor lead-dog, they were 
constantly floundering off the beaten track into 
the soft snow, and the sled was as often riding 
on its side or top as it was in the proper way. 
This work and strain tried his strength sorely. 
Had he not been in such haste he could have 
avoided much of ft, but he feared the stampeders 
would creep up in the darkness and overtake 
him. However, he could hear them occasionally 
yelling to their dogs, and knew from the sounds 
that they were coming up very slowly. 

When the moon rose he was off Sixty Mile, 
and Dawson was only fifty miles away. He 
was almost exhausted, and breathed a sigh of 
relief as he climbed on the sled again. Looking 
back, he saw his enemies had crawled up within 
four hundred yards. At this space they remained, 
a black speck of motion on the white river-breast. 
Strive as they would, they could not shorten this 
distance, and strive as he would he could not 
increase it. 

He had now discovered the proper lead-dog, 
and he knew he coald easily run away from 
them if he could only change the bad leader for 
the guod one. But this was impossible, for a 
moment's delay, at the speed they were running, 
would bring the men behind upon him. 

When he got off the mouth of Rosebud Creek, 
just as he was topping a rise, the ping of a bullet 
on the ice beside him, and the report of a gun, 
told him that they were this time shooting at him 
with a rifle. And from 
then on, as he cleared the 
summit of each ice-jam, he 
stretched flat on the leaping 
sled till the rifle-shut from 
the rear warned him that 
he was safe till the next 
ice-jam. 

Now it is very hard to lie 
on a moving sled, jumping 
and plunging and yawing 
like a boat before the wind, 
and to shoot through the 
deceiving moonlight at an 
object four hundred yards 
away on anuther moving 
sled performing equally 
wild antics. So it is nut to 
be wondered at that the 
black- bearded leader did 
not hit him. 

After several hours of 
this, during which, per- 
haps, a score of bullets had 
struck about him, their 
ammunition began to give 
out and their fire slackened. 
They took greater care, and 
only whipped a shot at him at the most favorable 
opportunities. He was als beginning to leave 
them behind, the distance slowly increasing to 
six hundred yards. 

Lifting clear on the crest of a great jam off 
Indian River, Walt Masters met his first accident. 
A bullet sang past his ears, and struck the bad 
Jead-dog. 

The poor brute plunged in a heap, with the 
rest of the team on top of him. 

Like a flash, Walt was by the leader. Cutting 
the traces with his hunting-knife, he dragged the 
dying animal to one side and straightened out the 
team. 

He glanced back. The other sled was coming 
up like an express-train. With half the dogs 
sti]l over their traces, he cried, ‘“‘Mush on!” and 
leaped upon the sled just as the pursuing team 
dashed abreast of him. 

‘The Irishman was just preparing to spring for 
him,—they were so sure they had him that they 
did not shoot,—when Walt turned fiercely upon 
them with his whip. 

He struck at their faces, and men must save 
their faces with their hands. So there was no 
shooting just then. Before they could recover 
from the hot rain of blows, Walt reached out 
from his sled, catching their wheel-dog by the 
fore legs in midspring, and throwing him heavily. 
This brought the whole team into a snarl, cap- 
sizing the sled and tangling his enemies up 
beautifully. 


Away Walt flew, the runners of his sled fairly | 


screaming as they bounded over the frozen 
surfuce. And what had seemed an accident, 
proved to be a blessing in disguise. The proper 
lead-dog was now to the fore, and he stretched 
low to the trafl and whined with joy as he jerked 
his comrades along. 

By the time he reached Ainslie’s Creek, 
seventeen miles from Dawson, Walt had left his 
pursuers, a tiny speck, far behind. At Monte 
Cristo Island he could no longer see them. And 
at Swede Crevk, just as daylight was sfvering 
the pines, he ran plump into the camp of old 
Loren Hall. 

Almost as quick as it takes to tell it, Loren had 
his slevping-furs rolled up, and had joined Walt 
on the sled. They permitted the dogs to travel 
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more slowly, as there was no sign of the chase 


had kept his eyes open to the last, fell asleep. 


And because of what Walt Masters did on this 


in the rear, and jost as they pulled up at the| night, the men of the Yukon have become very 
gold commissioner’s office in Dawson, Walt, who | proud of him, and always speak of him now as 
the King of Mazy May. 








* ORDILLY, who's 
going w write the 
valedictory°”” Grandma Doane’s quavering, 
high-keyed voice floated down to Cordelia from 
the vine-shaded porch, as soon as she upened the 
garden gate. , 

“Lauritta Trull. You didn’t think it was me, 
grandma?” 

Cordelia was not even grammatical. Her 
lapses mortified Arvilla; Arvilla was her sister, 
who taught English literature and French in the 
Spirea Female Seminary. 

Cordelia’s tone was light and gay ; she switched. 
her skirts over the border pinks and almost tipped 
over the spider lily in its pot on the steps. 

“Eber Phillips is the class historian, and Lily 
Daggett is class poet,’ she added, standing with 
one foot on the step, and with her young, flushed 
face upturned to Grandma Doane’s wrinkled, 
keen-eyed old one. 

Grandma Doane’s Boston rocking-chair swung 
vigorously, and her knitting-needles clicked 
sharply. 

“There’s never been one of our family gradu- 
ated at the academy before without speaking a 
piece and having their name in the paper,” she 
said, huskily. “John was first in his class, and 
was the poet. The ministers on the platform 
shook hands with him when he got through 
reading his piece. Arvilla was the valedictorian, 








HAVEN'T 


ENOUGH, CORDILLY DOANE! "' 


“You 


and she made folks laugh and cry. And after- 
ward ’twas printed in the paper. f sent three 
copies out West to your Uncle Amos's folks. 
When your Cousin Ruthy Ellen graduated, she 
played two pieces and sung, and folks threw bou- 
quets to her. And her name was in the paper.” 

Cordelia, with averted face, played with a 
tendril of the hop-vine. 

“And my name will be only in the list of 
graduates,” she said, lightly. ‘‘But, grandma, it 
will be almost at the head of the list!” 

“Will it? Will it?” said grandma, eagerly ; 
and rocking and knitting came to a full stop. 

The girl turned a mischievous face; grandma’s 
ears were too dull to hear the thrill in her voice 
that told how near were her tears. 

“It begins with a D, you know, grandma; the 
list is arranged alphabetically!” 

She whisked off with a gleeful little langh, and 
grandma groaned. 
| “She's the first one of our family that didn't 
| want to be somebody,” said grandma to herself, 
despairingly. ‘She hasn’t a mite of pride—not 
| one mite. All she wants is to scrub up and do a 
baking, and that’s all she ever will do!” 

Grandma’s murmur had reached Cordelia’s 
| mother’s sharp ears, as she moved briskly about 
the kitchen, and had brought a vivid color to her 
high cheek-bones. 

“I don't know as I expected that all my chil- 
dren would be as smart as John and Arvilla,” 
she said, with a touch of sharpness in her tone. 
Every one knew that Mrs. Orpha Doane was a 
| very ambitious woman, whose heart was set upon 
{ her children’s success in life. ‘Cordelia is a good 

girl, if she isn’t as smart as some. And she has 
made over her old white muslin for a graduating 
| dress so that it looks real stylish. It goes way 
ahead of anything that Miss Fillori could do.” 
| “she might apprentice herself to Miss Fillori,” 
said grandma, sarcastically. Grandma did not 
| think that dressmaking was good enough for any 
‘of “our folks.’ Cordelia’s mother set her lips 
tightly together and stepped more heavily about ; 
silence was the only art she knew when it came 
to “getting along’ with grandma. But a girl's 
, voice called gaily from the sitting-room—gaily, 
' yet with a purposeful ring, as well: 
| “I have thought of it, grandma. Sometimes I 
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believe I have it inme. But 
it takes reai genius to bea 
dressmaker nowadays. Besides, Miss Fillori 
wouldn’t have me. She has her niece.” 

A moment after, the sitting-room door closed 
sharply and there was a rush up the back stairs. 
It did not interrupt grandma’s grumbling mono- 
logue about girls who had no proper pride and 
would turn out like Deborah Gilkey, who married 
the hired man. 

An hour after, Cordelia, prone upon her bed, 
raised a flushed and tear-stained face from the 
pillow at the sound of her mother's voice. 

“Cordelia, I wish you’d come down and make 
a batch of your doughnuts. The Scutazy minister 
and his new wife are sure to stop on their way 
home from conference; and he sets so much by 
your doughnuts, because they are the only ones 
that he can eat. And the plum-cake is getting 
kind of dry.” 

Cordelia bathed her face and put on her 
long-sleeved apron mechanically. 

“If Ido say it, there’s nobody that can make 
doughnuts like Cordelia,” her mother was saying 
when she entered the kitchen. “I don't know 
how ’tis, but I can’t make them myself so they 
don’t soak the least mite of fat, no more ’n if 
they never had seen a frying-pan, and are most 
as light as sponge-cake. Seems as if cooking 
came by nature to some. Don't you remember 
how the stated supply that 
stupped here said your 
doughnuts cured him of 
dyspepsia, Cordelia?” 

There was scarcely any 
intention of praise in these 
remarks of Mrs. Duane, or 
of refutation of grandma’s 
aspersions. Culinary skill 
was not very highly re 
garded in Oronoco ; mothers 
were ambitious to have 
their daughters acquire 
“accomplishments,” rather 
than housewifely skill. 
And this was especially 
true of the Doane family. 
Mrs. Doane was thinking 
of her prospective guests, 
and the pleasure of having 
something nice for supper, 
rather than of celebrating 
her youngest daughter’s 
ability as a cook. But 
grandma called out, shrilly : 

“She needn’t think it’s 
any feather in her cap! 
Anybody can make a good 
mess of fried cakes.” Of course anybody could! 
Cordelia felt only a little bitter scorn of her skill 
in doughnut-making as she brought out the 
frying-basket. 

“Delicious! I should like to have people who 
object to fried things taste these,” said the new 
wife of the Scutazy minister. “If I were only 
keeping house, I should beg you to give me the 
recipe. O Miss Doane, I wish you would send 
it to the K. City Eagle! My brother is one of 
the editors, and he is distracted with the Woman’s 
Page. A great deal is made of the culinary 
department, and people will send such unreliable 
recipes. Prizes have been offered for the best 
family menus, and one or two that have been 
sent in are published daily, accompanied by 
the recipes. Then follows an avalanche of 
correspondence and a great number of visitors, 
complaining that the recipes are unsatisfactory. 
The editors are very anxious to get recipes that 
have been tried and are really valuable, because 
the Woman’s Page, and especially the culinary 
department, is becoming quite a feature of the 
paper.” 

“I should have a chance to get my name into 
the paper, shouldn’t I, grandma?” said Cordelia, 
mischievously. 

“Doughnuts! Cat’s foot!” said grandma, who 
was no respecter of persons, even of the Scutazy 
minister’s new wife. 

“T think 1 will ask you to give me the recipe, 
at all events,’’ said the tninister’s wife, “since I 
hope to go to housekeeping next year.” 

Cordelia wrote out the recipe, accordingly, in 
her very best hand, on a sheet of the dainty 
French paper which she had used for the gradu- 
ation essay which had not been found worthy of 
a reading; and the minister’s wife made her 
husband put it carefully into his sernion-case. 

‘The next day Cordelia wrote out recipes of all 
the things that, as her motlier said, she made 
better than anybody else, In a neat little book. 
But she had too much on her mind to think much 
about cooking, and she did not believe that the 
city editor could really want her recipe for 
doughnuts. 

It was but scanty comfort to wear the prettiest 
dress in the hall, even if one had cut and made it 
with one’s own hands, while one was oppressed 
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by the mortifying consciousness that she was the 
first Doane to be graduated without a par, 
and without prospects. Arvilla, when she was 
graduated, had already received her appoinunec: 
t teach in the Spirea Seminary. Jubn bat 
passed his entrance examination to colleze with 
great triumph, and Cvusin Kuthy Ellen bad 
been offered a salary to sing in a K. City church 

Old Mrs. Keever, down on the sbore nad. 
had offered Cordelia two dollars and a half s 
week to keep house for her; that was her ooh 
opportunity! She said she didn’t know but sb 
should accept the offer, although grandma wept 
that one of her postenty should think of being a 
“hired girl.” 

Cordelia was not needed at home. She said 
she could be contented enough if she were; st» 
knew she wasn't ambitious, like the otbers, bat 
she wasn’t going to just “hang on’’—especial; 
as they had been obliged to sell a woud-lot to et 
along, every year since their father died. It was 
not necessary to be smart in order to understanJ 
that before long there would not beany woud-lots 
to sell. 

Grandina wept, but said she didn’t expect thas 
anybody could get the better of Cordelia’s chin— 
which was indeed a square and large-boned little 
member, betokening a strong will. One day 
grandma —who scorned culinary skill —slyh 
seized upon Cordelia’s recipe-book and carried it w 
her own room; and late into the night her lamp 
burned,—a wholly unprecedented thing, as was 
shown by the excitement of the birds in the obj 
eln-tree just outside her window,—while she 
copied, copied, toilsomely, in her cramped, old- 
fashioned hand. 

One day, about a month after the academy 
exhibition, Cordelia received a letter from ap 
associate editor of the K. City Eagle, thanking 
her for the recipe that she had sent them 
“Cordelia's Doughnuts” had been very highly 
praised, he wrote. A man had come in, a week 
after the recipe was printed, to say that his wife 
had lost it and he must have another copy ol 
the paper. ‘This woman had told so many of 
her friends and neighbors of the remarkable 
excellence of the recipe that the demands bad 
almost forced them to print another edition of the 
paper that contained it! Would Miss Doane 
kindly favor him with any other recipes of equal 
reliability that she might have? 

Cordelia read the letter aloud to the family. 
Arvilla and John were at home, and Ruthy Ellen 
was visiting them. 

“The queer part is that I didn’t send the 
recipe!’? she said, with a bewildered look. “I 
didn’t think that a doughnut recipe was worth 
the while. And I didn’t want grandma to be 
any more ashamed of me than she is. The 
Seutazy minister’s wife must have set it 1 
shouldn’t think she would have called it ‘Cor. 
delia’s doughnuts!’ ”’ 

Cordelia was blushing brilliantly ; she scarcely 
knew, herself, whether it was with pride or 
shame. 

“What should she have called it?” cried 
grandma, shrilly. ‘‘Maybe you would have 
liked to have it printed out, ‘Miss Doane's 
doughnuts!’ Your grandfather had a church 
named after him, and your great-uncle had a 
library! I aint going to have the name of Doane 
in the paper long o’ doughnuts! Land! Who 
can't make a batch of doughnuts? Marilly 
Jepson, over tu the Falls, has gut a pieve of poetry 
in the paper with her name printed out over it: 
And Jepsons never were anybody, since the warld 

rr 

“The Eagle is welcome to my whole recipe. 
book, if it wants it. But I shouldn't have 
sent them the doughnut recipe,” said Cordelia. 
| Grandma raised herself suddenly to ber full 
height—it wasn’t much; she was but a tiny ok! 
woman—and her little black eyes snapped. 

“No, you wouldn’t have! You haven't gt 
sense enough, Cordilly Doane!’’ she cried, in her 
thin, quavering old voice. 

Mrs. Doane, in the background, shook her 
head at Cordelia. One bad to “get along’ dip 
lomatically with grandma. 

Cordelia did send her recipe-book to the K. 
City Eagle the very next day, and with it the 
directions for making over an old silk dress fia 
novel and effective way that she had discovered, 
and for making a window-seat, as she had made 
one for her room out of materials that nu one 
would have thought of. using. She said that 
those were things that she really did know how 
to do, and if that distracted editor, the minister’: 
wife’s brother, could find a use for them in his 
‘Woman's Page, he was quite weloome. 

A week or two later she packed her trunk and 
set out, in Jeremy Pine’s farm wagon, sitting on 
her trunk because Jeremy calculated the seat 
might slump in with two on it, to keep house for 
old Mrs. Keever, on the shore road. Grandma 
wept again at the spectacle, but she said she 
“expected Cordilly was just what the lord 
meant her to be when He gave her that chin.” 

Jeremy Pine stopped at the post-office, on the 
way, and brought a letter out to Cordelia. She 
finished reading it for the third time, and pinched 
herself, to be certain that she was Conielix 
Doane, just as Jeremy turned into the shore road. 
Then she astonished her driver by jumping out 
and asking him to tell old Mrs. Keever that she 
must hire Martha Jellison if she didn’t hear 
from her within three days, and to store ber 
trunk in his barn until she sent for it. ‘Then she 
ran as fast as she could to the railroad station and 
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Jumped upon the 
shrieked. 
in the cars she read the letter over again. 


tor **Cordelia’s doughnuts.” 
to call at his office. 


together with what his sister had told him of her, 
led him to think that she might acceptably fill 
the position! 

Cordelia went and saw and conquered 


Place, and the editor wasa man of discrimination. 





IN THREE PARTS.—PART ONE. 


T happened between twelve and one o’clock, 
in the very hottest heart of a fierce July day, 
under a hard, dazzling blue such as seldom 

overarches Irish soil. [Low on the horizon to 
seaward a thunderous haze made a narrow marky 
band, but there was not a breath stirring to lift 
or shift it, and the country lay scorching, unsol- 
aced by the shadow of a cloud. 

Mrs. Dan Mulcahy, querulous and unforebod- 

ing, had lately remarked that a body might as 
well be putting her head under a smoothing-iron 
as running out across the field, which she was 
obliged to do every now and then on-account of 
her drying clothes; and her husband, with some 
of his fellow-laborers in Henderson's timber- 
yard, had left off work for the dinner-hour. 
They ate their meal in a ruinous 
old shed on a slip of waste ground 
between the yard wall and the 
shore of the estuary. Just then it 
was dead low water, all black and 
green with mud and slimy weed, 
whence the strong sun seemed to 
be extracting a quintessence of 
malodors to season their repast. 
However, to set against this draw- 
back, the shed gave them a shel- 
tering roof, and for seats several 
handy crates and cases. 

On one of these young Dinny 
Loughlin was sitting with his head 
in his hands. He had suffered 
from a raging tooth all through 
the sultry morning’s loading and 
unloading and heaving and haul- 
ing, which would presently begin 
again. His small bundle of bread 
and cheese lay untouched beside him, and his 
chief wish was to be let alone. 

It was therefore an unlucky moment for Dan 
Mulcahy to conceive the idea that it would bea 
humorous thing to empty the dregs of his porter- 
mug down the back of Dinny’s neck. But so It 
chanced, and signifying his intention by panto- 
mime to his tittering comrades, he approached 
the unsuspecting Dinny from behind on comic 
tiptoe. 

At the feel of the cold, sticky trickle, Dinny 
sprang up with a furious start and hurled after 
Dan, who was retreating with exaggerated 
gestures of terror amid applausive guffaws, the 
first thing that came to hand. This happened to 
be a thick bit of red-rusted old iron, and it hit its 
mark on the side of the head above the right ear. 

Dan stood still fur an instant, and then sat 
down on a neighboring crate. 

“Sure, you needn't have gone for to do that!” 
he said, in a grumbling, remonstrant sort of way. 

But immediately afterward he dropped all of a 
heap on the ground, and never spoke or stirred 
again. 

Dinny Loughlin said hardly more, while all 
the rest were raging at him and telling him that 
he had destroyed the man. The only observa- 
tions he made were: “Sure, how could he be 
kilt?” and “Sure, how could 1 be after killin’ 
him?” He did not ever think of denying any 
seriously hostile intent; the notion of one seemed 
too impossible. 

Dan had been his best friend, and was to have 
become his brother-in-law, for Dinny, although 
yet scarcely twenty, had been engaged ‘‘this great 
while” to Dan’s sister Norah. But it proved 
unlucky*for him that the summer assizes came 
on at Waterstrand almost directly, before the 
eye-witnesses had time to take at all a dispas- 
sionate view of the affair. 

Big, good-natured Dan, with his cheerful love 
of larking and practical jokes, had been a univer- 
sal favorite, whereas Dinny, graver and less 
genial, was not so well liked as to have excusers 
ready made. Then Dan’s widow, left desolate 
with three or four young children, and his old 
mother, who upon hearing the bad news had a 
“stroke” which she might not get over, were 
objects to drive pity in and out. Everybody 
formed the worst opinion of Dan‘s slayer and 
thereupon sought the reasons, ransacking their 


K. City train just as the engine 


It 
‘Was from the same editor who had thanked her 
He now asked her 
The Eagle was seeking an 
editor for its Woman’s Page. Her domestic 
abilities, and also her capacity for writing 
descriptions in terse and simple English,—think 
how one could crow over grandma with that!— 


—of 
course, since she was just the right person for the 
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“HE APPROACHED THB UNSUSPECTING 
DINKY.” 
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“There’s one very queer thing about it,’’ said 
Cordelia, in the bosom of her family, when the 
chorus of congratulation had begun to wear a 
little thin. “I stopped at Scutazy to thank the 
minister’s wife, and she said she didn’t send 
the recipe! She meant to, but she forgot it. 
She has been ill with a fever, and it was one of 
the things that worried her in her delirium, that 
she hadn’t sent that recipe. But she mast have 
sent it and then forgotten it!”” 

A grim little chuckle came from grandma’s 
corner, but no one observed it. Grandma was 
always making queer noises in her throat. 

“TI always told you ’twas better to have your 
name in the paper ‘long o’ doughnuts than not to 
have it there at all,” she said, unblushingly. 


memories for reminiscences of other “words” 
between Dinny and Dan, which were easily 
found, as Dinny was hot-tempered. 

All this could not fail to have its effect upon 
his trial, the upshot of which was that the 
judge, a stern-mooded man, sent Dinny to penal 
servitude for five years, and that only one of his 
neighbors considered him to have got more than 
his deserts, and refrained from saying something 
equivalent to, “The divil mend him.” 

The exception was of no importance, being a 
person whose circumstances did not permit her 
to take any action upon her dissent, unless, 
indeed, we count as such her abstinence from 
saying, ‘The divil mend him.” She could not 
even apprise him of her sentiments. For, as 
luck would have it, Norah Mulcahy fell ill just 
before the assizes, and 
was in bed while they 
were going on, and 
many a day after. 

Perhaps her fever 
was prolonged by fret- 
ting at the impossi- 
bility of conveying a 
word to Dinny. Well 
she knew that if she 
tried to send him a 
mnessage through the 
people about her, she 
would be charged with 
having “‘no nature in 
her at all, for wanting 
to have anything to 
say to the villain 
who was after doing 
murder on her poor 
brother ;” a very in- 
tolerable accusation. Moreover, her request 
would certainly be refused. 

So Dinny, likewise in captivity, wondered and 
hoped and despaired during the few weeks 
which passed before he was carried off to the 
convict prison away on Spike Island out of reach. 
Undoubtedly he—or was it Dan? betwixt them 
be it—had done a piece of work with much 
thoroughness on that glowing July noon dn the 
shed beside the sea-deserted shore. 


The world was about @ @ quarter of a century 
folder when another Dan Mulcahy, whose parents 
had died while he was but a small gossoon, and 
who, having married Rose Feeney of Bantragh, 
had lost her some twelve months back, came to 
work on the new railway line at Rosnalough. 
With him he brought his four children and his 
aunt, Norah Mulcahy, who had charge of them 
pow ; and the party had scarcely been lodged for 
a round of the clock in their iron workman’s hut, 
when all their neighbors along the row were 
declaring to goodness that ‘the poor woman was 
to be pitied with them.” But before many days 
had passed they learned to reserve cominisera- 
tion for themselves, and bestowed little except 
criticism upon the newcomers. 

The criticism was altogether adverse, and 
mainly well-merited, for the unruliness of the 


well be argufying with the water running wild 
there in the lough, when the wind has it all 
ruffled the wrong way. Outrageous they are 
for stravading.”” 

Their roving pro- 
pensity, indeed, in the 
eyes of the half-dozen 
matrons inhabiting 
the settlement at 
Rosnalough, was the 
gravest feature in 
their misconduct. At 
first sight one might 
have thought differ- 
ently, 80 profound a 
calm would seem to 
fall upon the place as 
soon as Dan and Hughey and Moggy had fairly 
departed upon their rambles. But hollow is the 
peace in a woman’s house, and little it behooves 
her to be rid of the hunters of her hens and 
tormentors of her goat, if her mind is all the 
while distracted with wondering into what 
deadly perils her Pat and Johnny are following 
“them three young imps of the mischief, and bad 
manners to them!”” 

Rosnalough is a district which affords an 
exceedingly wide field for apprehensions of this 
kind. The long, winding lough, with its steep 
shores and deep waters, is in itself a source of 
many anxious hours to motherayf creatures who 
paddie as disobediently as ducklings at far 
greater risks. But round about it there is an 
unlimited choice of dangers. 

Vast green hills spread out treacherous, slip- 
pery grass slopes and climb up to craggy peaks 
and swoop down in stark precipices, over which 
eagles have been seen to hover, and where even 
the sure-footed, black-faced sheep sometimes 
come to grief. Headlong streams and cataracts 
Tush and plunge, and sunless ravines wind away 
goodness knows whither, while all these lie ina 
setting, sv to speak, of wild, mountainy bog-land, 
where “half a dozen children, or half a hundred, 
for that matter, might go to loss as easily as the 
white head blown off a thistle.” 

This alarming region, however, it was the 
pleasure of the young Mulcahys to explore, and 
what to their neighbors seemed the serious part 
of it, they evidently preferred to do so in com- 
pany. They loved to lure away with them less 
adventarous Pats and Kattys, who if left alone 
would never have strayed far beyond the tether 
of the little goat; and the parents of these 
misguided gossoons and colleens found that to 
remonstrate with the tempters was rather worse 
than vain. 

Other means, therefore, were sought whereby 
to counteract the evil influence, and amongst 
them the expedient of painting in lurid and 
murky hues the unchancy objects, natural and 
supernatural, in which Rosnalough, it appeared, 
abounded. In those fine summer days many 
strange stories were related to audiences more or 
less round-eyed and awe-stricken about the 
uncanny things very apt to be met by “bold 
children who went streeling off with themselves 
nobody could tell where, when they were bid to 
not.” 

At any moment, it was said, the waters of the 
lough might disclose the hideous writhing of a 
Piast, that huge amphibious serpent; on every 
hillside you might encounter in one of his various 
monstrous shapes the hobgoblin Phooka, horri- 
ble to behold; a keening banshee haunted all 
shadowy places, and a big black bull, with fiery 
eyes in the head of him as big as the saucers on 
Mrs. Flynn’s or Mrs. Dowling’s dresser, roamed 
promiscuously wherever children ought not to 
go. But none of these formidable neighbors, 
although they did daunt some faint-hearted 
excursionists, had anything like the deterrent 
effect of the person called the Crazy Farmer. 
No doubt this was because of his being founded 
on fact. 

Several of the people who talked warningly 
about the Crazy Farmer had actually seen him, 
in the distance, at any rate, no great while 
ago; all of them knew where he lived, up in 
the glen by Drimesk River; and more convine- 
ing still, old Martin the shepherd, passing there 
the other day, had noticed him “Janding’’ his 
potatoes, and reported them to be a grand crop. 
Somehow it seemed difficult to disbelieve in the 
existence of anybody so credibly employed, and 
on the strength of it the children accepted him, 
terrors and all, with a faith which they did not 
as a rule put in the Piast and the Phooka. 


““ DACINT AND PACEABLE 
ALWAYS LIVED.” 





young Mulcahys could not be denied. Nor, in 
the opinion of out- 
siders, did their guar- 
dians take properly 
vigorous measures for 
its repression. Their 
great-aunt, in fact, 
openly admitted that 
Dan and Hughey and 
Moggy were “more 
than she could con- 
tend with by any 
manner of means.” 
Roseen, the baby, 
was still liable to flop 
down so frequently 
when walking abroad 
that she could easily be captured and pacified 
with a sugared crust or a tin canister to thump 
with a spoon. “But as for hindering those other 
young miscreants of going anywhere they took | 
in their heads, och, ma’am dear, you might as | 








“STRANGE STORIES WERE RELATED.” 


Portentous in aspect and ferocious of dispo- 
sition was, they were assured, the Crazy 
Farner. A great white beard twice the 
length of your arm and thick enough to 
smother you, and a habit of blindfolding 
people with it and dragging them off to 
duck in the nearest bog-hole, were salient 
points in the character sketches of him 
produced for their benefit. And they 
inspired all except the most foolhardy 
with a wish to keep out of bis way. 
When no children were within hearing, 
however, the Crazy Farmer would be 
represented in a somewhat different light. 
The occupants of the railway men’s 
huts, being only temporary sojourners at 
Rosnalough, really knew very little about 
him; but the dwellers in a small cabin-cluster a 
bit farther down the shore of the lake were long- 
established there and better informed. And 
the oldest inhabitant among them, one Joanna 
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that “the crathur had never done anythin’ agin 
™man or mortal so far as she could tell. Dacint 
and paceable he always lived ever since he come 
to the place, and a good sup of water, 
bedad, had run down-hill betweenwhiles, 
aye, had It so.” 

“Then what for do yous be callin’ the 
poor man crazy?” Norah Mulcahy asked 
one day, when this statement was made 
in the course of conversation. 

“Sure, what else would you have us 
to be callin’ him? Ne’er a raisonable 
body’d ever ha’ took up wid the notion of 
livin’ that-a-way. And supposin’ he was 
in his sinses at the beginnin’, ’twould very 
soon drive him deminted. Cracked and 
crazy he is right enough, whether or no.” 

“Crazy twice over you might say he was, 
™ma’am,” Mrs. Lonergan put in rather resentfully, 
as if they had been charged with slandering. 

“And he’s livin’ there this great while?’ said 
Norah, dropping the question of his sanity. 

“A matter of twinty year it must be anyway,” 
said Corney Flynn. ‘‘’Twas before Felix 
Sheehan died, that I know, for I mind him tellin’ 
me somebody was after takin’ th’ ould house up 
above one mornin’, and I buildin’ me tarf-stack. 
And Felix’s son John, that wasn’t the size of 
anythin’ at all, bawlin’ woeful at his father’s 
buryin’, look at the big six-fut fellow he’s 
grown to now!” 

“The madman himself,” said Mrs. Lonergan, 
who was a little resentful still, “had no great 
age on him the time he come here first. But he 
looked to be a quare ould gathered-up crathur 
when last 1 seen 
him, and that’s 
one while ago.” 

“Sure, nobody 
gets a sight of him 
in a month of Sun- 
days,” said Mrs. 
Daly. “Even the 
Colleys’ boy he 
gives thruppence 
a week to for 
bringin’ hima few 
odd things of a 
Saturday niver, 
you may say, sets 
eyeson him. Pat 
just laves th’ ould 
basket sittin’ ina 
hollow of the bank where the bog-road turns 
off from the river, and he finds the money ready 
under a stone, but sorra a bit of himself does be 
in it,—so Maggie Colley was tellin’ me,—as long 
as Pat’s there, anyway.” 

“It’s inside in the house he’s mostly keepin’,”” 
said Corney Flynn, “barrin’ when he’s a job to 
be at in his bit of field. Small blame to him to 
be a thrifle asthray in his mind, considherin’ 
that it’s the only thing about him gets a chance 
of takin’ a jaunt at all. He might as well be 
shut up in Galway ‘ail.” 

“I won’er what made him take up wid the 
notion of livin’ that lonesome?’ said Mrs. Daly. 

“Throuble, belike,”” said Norab Mulcahy. 

“Well, now, woman alive, isn’t it the quare 
plan for gittin’ quit of that to go box himself up 
along wid it, as if it was somethin’ he wint in 
dread of havin’ stolen off him?” 

“I dunno but it might ha’ been the best thing 
he could do,” said Norah. “It’s wearyful the 
other people are sometimes. Avnd the foolishness 
they do be talkin’ is surprisin’. It would disgust 
a body to be listenin’ to them. 1 used to think 
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I'LL AX HIM WHAT IT I5,"" 








McQueen, declared, ungainsaid by her gossips, 


in me mind that if they knew the shows they 
were makin’ of themselves 
they’d be apt to hold their 
tongues for a long while, and 
then say nothin’, as the sayin’ 
is. But twinty years is a 
great len’th of time to be that 
way.” 

“What’s the ould being’s 
name?” inquired Mrs. Dow- 
ling, who was also strange to 
Rosnalough. 

“The never a know I know, 
“pepap ma’am,” replied Joanna Mo 
WS)» Queen. “Like enough we 

heard the time he came first,” 
she continued, by way of excusing her ignorance, 
“but it’s clane out of me mind; and I should 
suppose they could tell wherever he pays his bit 
of rint. But the Crazy Farmer’s the name he 
goes by wid us ever since Tim Egan called it to 
him for stickin’ himself down where there’s 
ne’er a sow! livin’ for miles around, and not so 
much as a road next or nigh.” 

“I'll ax him what it is, if you like,” quoth 
young Dan Mulcahy, thrusting up his shaggy, 
black head beside his great-aunt so suddenly 
that she nearly toppled off her chair into Mrs. 
Dowling’s fire, by which this discussion was 
taking place. 

“Saints and patience, is it there you are, you 
bould child, out of your bed at this hour?” she 
said. 

For the sammer sun was far down below the 
dark-purple hills, and the splendor-winged but- 
terfly clouds of the west had faded into spectral 
white moths, 

“Run off to your bed this instiant,” she or- 
dered, ‘or just wait till your poor father comes 
home and finds you up!” 

But Dan anticipated that event with complete 
unconcern, being well aware how his father was 
wont to toil hugely all day, and overtime if 
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possible, and return caring for nothing save food | him the quare, ugly names yous do be callin’ 
and sleep. So he sauntered off without any | him down here, the way he’ll come ragin’ mad 
intention of obeying, and presently he stuck his| and wreck the place on yous! Bedad, will 1 
And then again he vanished. 


head in at the door again to add, ‘‘And I'll tell | so!” 





dust-storm was raging, and the fine 

atoms filled the air and formed piles like 
drifted snow. Outdoors one felt the sharp sting 
of the particles driven hard against cheeks and 
eyelids, while in spite of closed mouth, he could 
feel the grit of sand between his teeth. 

Unpleasant as the storm was, it hid a prospect 
no mere pleasing. Not a trace of green, no 
vestige of last year’s crop, not even the grim 
stalks of weeds stood where once ha«i been fertile 
fields. In the previous year an early spring 
had been checked by a killing frost, which was 
followed closely by the dreaded hot winds, and 
drought had cut off all vegetation. The winter 
had brought only dry storms, and now another 
spring was far advanced with no rain. Still, 
whether from habit or from the instinctive belief 
of man that the Lord provideth seed-time and 
harvest, the dusty: fields were being prepared and 
the scarce grain sown. 

In one of the farmhouses Agnes Randall was 
preparing breakfast, with much care to avoid 
stirring up anew the dust that penetrated every 
unseen crevice, and covered everything within 
doors as well as without. 1t lay an inch deep on 
the window-sills, and so overlay the carpet that 
no pattern was discernible. Every dish in the 
cupboard and every cooking utensil required 
wiping before it could be used, and when baby 
cried and Agnes lifted him from his crib, she 
laughed mirthlessly ut the poor, little, dirty face, 
and the clean spot on the pillow where his head 
had rested. 

That laugh bore a certain bitterness once 
wholly foreign to Agnes Randall’s nature; in 
those days on the praicies, few indeed were they 
who “sang when all alone’ under the awful 
mockery of a smiling sun wheeling week after 
week above a thirsty land. It had been so 
short a time since the Randalls had esteemed 
themselves affluent! John’s inheritance, which 
would have hardly purchased land “at home,” 
was ample to buy and stock the Western farm, 
and build a comfortable home when he brought 
his wife from Ohio eight years previous. 

Agnes had not wholly escaped the home 
sickness that all women undergo upon coming 
first to the treeless prairies of the new West. 
The distances seemed great, the houses small and 
scattering ; she missed the daily intercourse with 
congenial neighbors and the interchange of books 
and magazines; and she felt that she should 
never grow used to attending church in a dusty 
little schoolhouse, listening to a disvourse by a 
callow student, or by an old-time “local” who 
had “homesteaded” in the neighborhood. The 
remembrance of the cvol shade of the forest and 
the playful babbling of brooks gave her absolute 
pain. lf Agnes did not say so,—and she was so 
wise a girl that she did not,—sometimes, at first, 
she could not but wish that John had been con- 
tent to start in a smaller way at home. 

But after the coming of their first-born, so 
soon to fill one of the first graves in the new 
cemetery, Agnes had felt 
that no spot far removed 
from the tiny mound would 
ever seem quite like home 
toher. Thas it 1s that our 
sorrows no less than our 
pleasures bind our hearts 
to our surroundings. And 
time wrought advantageous 
changes in the district; 
neighbors were nearer, rail- 
roads more convenient, and 
growing prosperity is an 
excellent antidote for home- 
sickness, So Agnes had 
grown happy and satisfied. 
She at last agreed with all 
loyal Westerners that the 
people back home were 
mostly fossils, that their 
agriculture was crude, that 
progress is of the West 
only; and finally, that 
nothing whatever could 
induce her to go back. 

The birth of her baby aL 
boy, nearly two years be- 
fore this day of the dust- 


O* the Nebraska prairie that morning a 








“THEY'RE ON TO US."’ 


THE YOUTH’S 


sell direct from the field. The Randalls had 
tided over the winter easily. But another sum- 
mer of drought! Agnes never dared to brood on 
the consequences. 

Baby Paul was ready for breakfast and was 
crowing delightedly in his high chair, unmindful 
of dust-storms, when a rattle came at the back 
door, which was locked to prevent its being 
opened by gusts of wind. 

“You can’t open that door, John!” called 
Agnes at the crack. 
“Go round to the 
front,” and John Ran- 
dall soon came through 
the little sitting-room 
with milk-pails. He 
set them down impa- 
tiently and wiped the 
dust out of his eyes. 
“I say bother a country 
where a man must bring 
the milk in through the 
parlor to keep the fur- 
niture from being blown 
out through the win- 
dows!” 

“It doesn't always 
blow from that direo- 
tion,” returned his wife, 
pleasantly. ‘‘ That's 
what I told the new 
minister yesterday, 
when I ket him in 
through the back door, 
where I was scrubbing. 
Poor man! he asked 
if these storms were 
of frequent occurrence, 
and if the people around 
here were not an espe- 
cially ungodly class, 
adding something about. 
the visitation of Divine 
Providence in such 
close connection that I 
suppose he thinks we 
are being directly pun- 
ished in this way—although I don’t see how he 
reads the Scripture, where it says He ‘sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.’ ” 

John was responsive in looks to her pleasant 
air, yet the breakfast passed in silence, save for 
Paul’s baby chatter. Calamity does not make 
garrulous grumblers of those who are naturally 
cheerful, but it silences the lips wont to speak 
only hopeful words. 

“I shali be away to-day, perhaps all day, may 
be not. Anyway, you might wrap ine up a bit of 
lunch, Agnes,” said John, rising from the table 
with a side glance at his wife, and yet not 
meeting her surprised gaze. 

“Going out! And for all day in this storm! 
Why in the world, John?” 

“I suppose,” said John, slowly, while he put on 
his coat, “I may as well tell you that the whole 
country are out hunting 
cattlethieves. Brown just 
now came over to let me 
know. Cattle were driven 
off Bailey’s ranch two days 
ago, and taken down into 
the Loup, where the gang 
had a shanty. They say 
it’s a young fellow who ran 
them off the ranch and got 
them down to the Loup, 
but he got warning some- 
how from the gang, and he | 
left the cattle, and is hiding 
somewhere about. He can’t 
possibly get away, though, 
as all the railroad station 
agents in the country are 
warned.” 

“Where did you say he 
was from?” asked Agnes, 

“Brown said he was 
from Ohio, and just a 
schoolboy.’” 

“From Ohio, John! And 
why don’t they let him 
go, now they’ve got the 
cattle?” In some way, | 





storm, rounded out the happiness which Agnes | the old feeling for home had returned to Agnes 
felt had been perhaps too complete, since disaster | of late months, and she now felt a strong} 


had so closely followed. Not that the Randalls | 


had as yet suffered for lack of necessaries. 
John Randall would not allow one year’s raising 
wholly to disappear before he saw another crop 
ready. 


sympathy for the young criminal—who was a 
mere schoolboy, and, moreover, from her native 
state! 

“Oh, I dare say, Agnes, you’d let him go!’ 
said her husband, impatiently. “We should not. 





With eribs for storage and some money in | only let the Eastern men fix our laws for ship- | 
hand, it had never been necessary for him to} ping, and set the prices for our crops, but we/| brown eyes appealed to her so forcibly that! room, thinking hard. It was not pity for this 


a 


COMPANION. 


ought to let them go if they are caught stealing 
our cattle—in case they come from Ohio.” 

“Now, John,” Agnes cried, almost merrily, 
“they are a bad lot Eust, of course, but they 
didn’t keep it from raining, you know! And 
the cattle aren’t much good to us now, any- 
way.” 

“Well, the young fellow will hang for them, 
all the same, Agnes,” said John, and stopped 
short at her horrified look, to add hastily, “Oh, 
perhaps there won’t be any hanging, but you had 
best not waste sympathy on a cattle-thief, little 
woman. I must go now. Everything is all 
right at the barn for the day,” and with a hasty 
kiss for baby and mother, John was gone. 

By afternoon the wind had veered about, but. 
still blew furiously. After dinner, while little 
Paul piled his blocks on the floor, Agnes sewed, 
fashioning a dainty dress for baby out of one of 
her own, so fascinated by her occupation that 
she had forgotten all worries, and was smiling to 
herself, when she started at hearing a sharp rap 
on the kitchen door. 

“Papa!” cried Paul, gleefully, starting up 
from his blocks. 

“No, sweet, not papa yet, Ithink. Some of the 





“(HE WAS OF LEARNED ANCESTRY * * * ON BOTH SIDES OF THE HOUSE.” 


neighbors, more likely,” said mamma, stepping 
to the dour. She opened it narrowly, and with- 
out waiting to see who was there, said, “Come 
in quickly, please; how it does blow !”” 

“Thank you,” answered a strange voice as 
the figure stepped in. “I beg your pardon, 
madam, for intruding, but I fear I have lost my 
way, and if you can tell me where I am, and 
direct me to the nearest railway station, I shall 
be very grateful.” 

The owner of the voice might have been either 
African or Indian from outward appearances, 
but Agnes, well used to the mask of dust, 
thought only of the peculiar manner of speaking. 
“Like home,” she thought, and with the thought 
came the remembrance of the hunted cattle-thief 
from Ohio. 


But there was no nervousness in Agnes. 


Randall’s voice when she answered: ‘‘ There 
is no train on our line before evening. You 
had better sit down and rest a while.” And 
her pity growing as she noted his exhaustion, 
she added, “If you care to wash I will get you 
a little lunch.” 

“Thank you,” said the stranger, gratefully. 
“If I might wash the dust out of my eyes it 
would be a great relief, but please don’t let me 
trouble you.” 

“Not a bit of trouble. 
are used to storm-driven strangers,” and Agnes 
arranged water and towels, and proceeded to 
put a hearty lunch upon the table. “Thief or 


not,” she thought, “he is tired and hungry—and | 


from home,” her heart added. 

‘The boy, who was rather tall and slender, sat 
down at the table, still protesting against the 
trouble he was making. Now a sleepy wail 
arose from little Paul, and Agnes went calmly 
away to rock her baby to sleep, leaving her solid 
teaspoons to the mercy of the cattle-thief. Paul 
tuok 2 long time to settle down to dreamland, 
and when she returned to the young stranger, he 
had finished his lunch and fallen asleep, too, his 
head resting on the window-sill. 

Agnes’s step, as she came into the room, dis- 
tarbed him, 

“T beg your pardon!’ he exclaimed, springing 
up. “1 must have dropped asleep, and 1 thought 
I was at home in the garden. It was so real!” 
he said, with a pathetic, boyish manner. “I 
really can smell the tlowers yet.” 

“Oh, it is my carnation,” cried Agnes, “there 
on the window beside you! It does smell like 
home,” and then the look in the boy’s honest 
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unconsciously she exclaimed, “How could you? 
Why did you do it?” 

The youth started ; a hunted look came into the 
brown eyes, and they nervousiy sought the door. 

“You needn’t be frightened,” she continued. 
“‘’m not the sheriff and couldn’t harm you if | 
wished to; but the men are all hunting you, and 
I couldn’t help knowing you as soon as you 
came in.” 

“And yet you were so kind!” exclaimed the 
boy, impulsively. “QO madam, I didn’t do it! 
At least, I had no thought of stealing the cattle, 
though I did drive them away, but I am not such 


\2 baby as to think there is any use in my saying 


so. No one would believe that even a tender. 
foot could be made quite such a fool of.’” 

“Sit down,” said Agnes, gently. ‘We are 
hardly far enough West to talk of tenderfeet, and 
I do believe you, though your story does sound 
contradictory. Tell me just how it was, and 
how you came to be out West at all.” 

And so it came about that while her husband 
and his neighbors scoured the country for the 
young desperado, Agnes Randall sat by her fire- 
side and listened to the story of his huckless 
venture into the West. He was of leamei 





We people out West’ 


ancestry—toctors, ministers, college professors— 
on both sides of the 
house for generations, 
and all fine classical 
students. His father, 
a clergyman, had died 
young, and it had been 
his mother’s constant 
care and sole ambition 
that the son should 
become a clergyman. 
She had large means, 
and could give him 
every advantage, but 
the poor boy simply 
could not acquire a 
classical and literary 
education. 

Apart from a marked 

mechanical ability, be 
was even stupid. His 
devotion to his mother 
had kept him in the 
line she marked out 
until he graduated, with 
great difficulty, from 
the high school. When 
she insisted that he 
should take a classical 
course at the university, 
the poor, sensitive fel- 
low, knowing that the 
faculty would expect 
him to sustain the repo- 
tation of his fathers, 
ran away West, simply 
because he could not 
endure to lower their 
| mame where it was now so honored. 
On his journey, the boy fell in with a cattle 
| man, who apparently liked him, and finally in 
vited him to come up to his ranch and stay with 
|him awhile. Having keen curiosity to seea 
ranch, the boy had readily accepted, and this 
| had been his introduction to the shanty on the 
Loup. 

‘There he was puzzled to find that his friend 
and three partners had no cattle at their place, 
but they told him this was a result of the 
drought. ‘They said that they had sold off their 
“stuff,” and were now buying and shipping such 
“bunches” as were for sale. They never took 
him away on their “business” trips, but were 
careful that he should learn the lay of the country 
in the vicinity. And three days before this day 
of dust, his “friend,” returning from an exped+ 
tion, had told him that they had driven a bunch 
of cattle as far as Bailey’s ranch, where the 
beasts had tired out, and having no cattle of bis 
own, Bailey had kindly allowed them to yard 
there. 

‘The partners were all obliged to go out in a» 
upposite direction to see another bunch they 
had heard of, and they asked the boy to drive 
| down those which were at Bailey’s. They told 
him to start them out that very night, after 
giving them the day's rest, and told him not to 
disturb the Baileys, as all had been arranged 
{with them. And in the innocence of his heart, 
desiring to be of use, the boy had ridden to 
Bailey’s and easily brought the cattle to the 
Loup shanty. 

Then, rushing in, elated over his success, be 
had found the shanty empty, and on the beard 
table a hastily pencilled scraw] in the hand of his 
friend: ‘“They’re on to us. Leave Bailey’s 
cattle and skip, or they’ll string you up fora 
thief.”” 

Understanding his danger at last, he had 
Tushed out, and wandered about ever since. 

Agnes is a shrewd woman, if a gentle one, and 
she knew the boy was telling the truth, “And 
now,” she said, in her impetuous way, when be 
had finished, “you must go home. ‘Think how 
your mother must have suffered!” 

“But how?” asked the boy, weakly. “There 
is really no chance, for if the men are all hunting 
me, won’t the men at the railroad station be 
warned ?” 

Agnes answered, positively, “You are going 
home! ‘There must be a way.” 
| She walked back ward and forward across the 
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boy and his mother alone that moved Agnes. 
The thought of her husband, her own boy's 
father, having any part in the capture of this 
innocent boy, struck a new terror to her heart. 
She had little hope that his story would obtain 
credence from the angry settlers. His escape 
seemed to promise the only way out of the 
difficulty. But how could he escape? Agnes 
stopped suddenly before a door opening on a 
flight of stairs that led to the attic room above. 
Far back under the attic eaves stood a small 
hair-covered trunk, which some unknown person 
in Ohio had sent to her during the previous 


winter, that she might distribute the contents | 


among the destitute of the region of drought. 
And when she and John opened the box, they 
had to laugh at the absurdity of the charitable 
offering, for the hairtrunk contained a long, 
black cloak, in circular style, trimmed profusely 
with crape, a dress, crape-trimmed, a crape scarf, 
black thread gloves, a widow’s bonnet with 
voluminous crape veil, aud other like articles— 
all evidently the discarded wardrobe of some very 
tall, slight widow, who had either departed this 
life, or ventured once more upon matrimony. 
The _ ridiculousness of the affair appealed to 
Agnes now again, and she had tu smile as she 
opened the trunk, and took out the lugubrious 
contents. 

“*Poor John!” said Agnes to herself. ‘‘And he 
paid the freight, too.”’ 

When she went down-staiis a few minutes 
later. the boy from Ohio drew hope from her 
cheerful countenance. 

«About twenty minutes before train-time that 

_ evening, the station agent at the small village, a 
mile from the Randall farm, was surprised to see 
a tall, gaunt-looking woman, in deep mourning, 


enter the office. ‘There was no one else in, and know!” she cried, her sweet face pink and ' the coarser, less expensive flowers here and there 


she asked for a ticket to Sioux City. The agent 
eyed her curiously; he thought he knew every 
one in the adjoining country. “Who in the 
world !”” he said to himself, as she went back to a 
seat in the corner of the waiting-room, sitting up 
stiffly on the edge of the seat, and grasping her 
reticule with both jersey-covered hands, in the 
fashion of elderly people unused to travelling 
But the light was dim, and the veil covered her 
face effectually. The agent's attention w 
up a minute later by a number of 
men who had dropped in on their way 
back from the unsuccessful bunt. 
The sounding-board just then called 
the agent. 

“Hello!” said he, as he took the 
message. “This is what will interest 
you fellows. It's from Craig. ‘Got 
our map, will have the hanging at 
ten to-morrow.’ "" Nu one noticed the 
black-robed figure in the corner start ; 
all were too eager for the news of the 
capture. 

.As the whistle of the coming train 
cut off speculation, all the men went 
out to the platform, and some ex- 
ebanged remarks with the brakeman 
who assisted the old lady to mount 
the steps. Within another minute 
the train was on its way. 

“Any of you fellows know who 
that woman was’ asked the agent, as they 
went back into the office. 

“No,” answered one, indifferently. ‘Wonder 
where they nabbed the chap, anyway ?’’ he con- 
tinued, more interested in the absorbing topic of 
the day than in the strange traveller. 





Agnes had supper ready and waiting on the 
table, when John came home. 

“Well, John! back?” she exclaimed cheerily, 
and then a little guiltily, “low did your hunt 
come out?” 

“Well, our men didn’t find him," answered her 
husband, “but we’ve just had a message over 
from Craig that they have him there.” 

“What!” cried Agnes. “They can't—” and 
then checked herself. 

“They'll decide what shall be done with bim 
to-morrow,’’ said John, attributing her excitement. 
to her horror of mob law, and thinking it just as 
well she shouldn’t know the entire message. 

‘To Agnes that night sleep came slowly. She 
had not foreseen the complication of mistaken 
identity in the capture of another person. Of 
course, the second boy must be saved. She felt 
sure that little mercy would be meted out to 
him, but John had said that he would not be 
molested before the morrow, when her fugitive 
would be well out of the way of pursuit. 

Something aroused her during the night, and 
she awakened to find her husband sitting up in 
bed, apparently listening. He arose presently, 
and crossing the room to the window, threw it 
open. 
fervently. 

“Agnes,” he called softly, “Agnes, do you 
know, little woman, that it is raining?” 

She was at his side in an instant, and together 
they leaned out at the window, laughing, as they 
caught the drops in their hands, like two happy 
children. The wind had completely subsided, 
and the rain fell with scarcely a patter, reaching 
the earth silently, like a prodigal stealing quietly 
back to his father’s house. 

“Come, gnes,” said her husband at last, “‘you 
will get cold standing here.” But even after they 
had lain down, neither could sleep for the glad- 
hess, and several times John went again to the 
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window to feel if the rain still fell. There had | be certain to convict him, and a boy of his age 
been silence between them for a time when John | might as well be hung as to be sent to ‘pen.’ 
spoke: *“Agnes?"” It’s where he’ll end up.” 
“Yes, John.” “John,” said Agnes, giving him a gentle 
“Do you know I cannot help thinking of that | shake, “1 tell you the boy from Ohio is on his 
poor fellow they caught to-day—such a boy! I: way back to his mother, and you can go over to 
don’t understand why we should have been in| Craig to-morrow and tell them they haven’t the 





right, too. We have grown so hard! I, for one, 
poor schoolboy all day! 


happy.” 
Agnes put out her hand and stroked his hair. 


; to yourself, John, and the boy is safe.” 

“It's like you, Agnes, to say so, but you can’t 
tell. Maybe the rain will soften the men’s 
‘hearts so they won't want to hang him; but if 
he’s turned over to the law, the grand jury will 


such a desperate strait to get him—cattle all right man.” 
didn’t deserve it should rain—out hounding al “Or are we both asleep?” 


Agnes, if I could just | 
know that that boy was free again, 1 could rest | When she had finished, her husband’s voice 


| “1 knew you would feel that way when you came 


“Are you crazy, Agnes?” said John, solemnly. 
And then she hurriedly told the whole story. 


j sounded a trifle husky as he said: “Between 
| having a farm that the Lord lets it rain on and 
‘a wife like you, Agnes, I am the happiest man 
| in Nebraska.” 

| And even unto this day John Randall connects 
in his secret mind the saving rain with his | 
wife’s deed of mercy. He thinks himself grow- 
ing superstitious. 














ARCIA arranged the flowers herself. 

M She took possession of them as they 

came in, dewy and fresh-cut, from the 

, Horist’s. It was one of her whims, and Marcia’s 

‘whims were generally humored. And on her 
wedding-day, too! 

“I never was married before in my life, you 
















laughing. 


“When you're going to be married 


THREADNEEDLE : STREET 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell 





| day—just on my wedding-day!’* she thought, 
wistfully. “I don’t want to remember there’s 
smoke and misery and dinginess then.” 

The smilax made a fresh, dainty little curtain 
of green. The roses made sweet spots round the 
little room. Marcia arranged them with skilled | 
fingers, “to make them all show." She massed 


luxuriously. Altogether, she made a beauti- 
ful place to be married in of the little back 
parlor, and she shut out Threadneedle Street. 
‘Then she closed the door softly and went 
upstairs. There were yet several hours 
before Dick would come, and the minister, 
and the little company of friends who loved 
her. Marcia would have only those who 
loved her come. That was another whim. 
Up-stairs on her bed was spread her wedding 
dregs. lt was filmy and white, and made in 
the simple way Dick liked. It had not cost 
much, but it was very satisfactory to the girl 
whose slender brown fingers had made it. 
She stooped over now and kissed the upper- 
most folds of it. ‘I wish I had a mother to 
help me put it on,” Marcia thought. “I wish 
—I wish there was a mother!” Her eyes 
blurred with tears, and the little heap of 
filminess on the bed grew indistinct to them. 
There was still a father—she remembered 
him with a quick gush of tenderness. She 
was glad she was going to stay—she and 
Dick—to keep the little home for him. | 
Another whim seized Marcia an hour or 
two later. It was to go down into the little 
back parlor in her wedding dress and wait, 
alone. She said to herself she would like to 
wait for Dick that way. 
She put on the dress with its simple furbish- 
ings and stole down quietly by herself. But. 
on the threshold of the little betiowered room she 


for the first time in your life, you like to see to| stopped with an exclamation of amazement. 


things all yourself. And that boy Dick—it’s the | She had been so sure she had shut out Thread- 
first time he was ever married, too—likes the | needle Street; but here it had crept in, in spite 
way I arrange flowers. And I like Dick!” {of her! She stood looking, unobserved. 

There were two important things to be taken; Ann Mary had left the parlor door open, and 
into consideration in getting that little parlor | across the tiny strip of hall, the front door,—it 


“Thank God!” she heard him ejaculate | 


ready in which to be married. 
Threadneedle Street, and there was the economy 
Marcia had had to use in getting the flowers. A 
few tlowers would not fill even a tiny parlor. 

“1 must keep out Threadneedle Street and I 


two important things,” Marcia said, gaily. ‘If 
it wasn't for wanting the light and air—but we 
do want the light and air! 
‘Threadneedle window with smilax; | can spare 
that. That will keep out the sights; the sounds 
must come in, I suppose. The whole lot of 
Threadneedle babies will be sure to cry, I know!” 

Marcia groaned gently. Threadneedle Street 
| had been the thorn in her fiesh for ten years, 
| ever since there had been a Threadneedle Street. 


‘and at six o'clock sent forth a steady stream of 
; tired humanity. All the rest of Threadneedle 
: Street, save the great building pricked full of 
windows, was made up of dingy little homes and 
dingy babies and mothers, who sat beside dingy 
windows and seemed to be threading needles all 
day long. Marcia said its name was the only 
becoming thing about Threadneedle Street. 

The little back parlor which Marcia was 
smartening with wedding roses looked down on 
| Threadneedle Street; it was not a far look, 

either. Only a strip of back yard and a low 
board fence came in between. It was very hard 
to get rid of ‘Threadneedle Street. 

The factory bell tolled in at the windows 
| dolorously. The factory smoke blew in when 
‘the wind was east, and the wind seemed always 
| east in Threadneedle Street. The babies’ cries 
drifted in, in pitiful little waves of misery. Even 
the mothers who threaded needles over their 
endless stitching, stitching, scolded in at the little 
back-parlor window, Marcia said. 
' “If T could only keep it out on my wedding- 





‘There was’ 


must make the rosebuds go round—those are the : 


So I will screen the | 


It had sprung up around a great many-windowed | 
building that all day long belched forth smoke, | 


was Ann Mary’s weakness to leave doors open, | 
—and a little stream from Threadneedie Street | 
had filtered in. Three dingy children, scarce 
bigger than the Threadneedle babies who cried 
all day, stood in the centre of the room in hushed 
awe. They had wandered away from home and | 
accepted the invitation of Ann Mary s open | 
doors. They were looking at the flowers with 
their fingers clasped in rapt approval. It was 
the smallest baby, the boy, who was speaking. 

“It’s heaven, aint it, Megsie?”” he quavered. 

“Wot yer givin’ us, Jimpsie-b’y! Naw, 
*taint heaven; but say, le’s play ’tis!”” Megsie | 
cried, in a shrill whisper. “Come on! Play we: 
can stay ten minutes, then the cop's comin’. 
Le's go roun’ smellin’ de tlowers fust."’ 

They crept softly round from cluster to cluster. 
Their grave little faces were full of awe. They ; 
stepped on little dingy, bare toes. The smaller 
of the two girls drew a long sigh and began to 
speak, but Megsie interrupted quickly : 

“Hist! Whusper, will yer, Katie!” And 
Katie “whuspered” softly: “It’s nice in heaven, 
aint it, Megsie?”” 

“Sure,” whispered back Megsie. 

The tiny boy snatched a flower from one of 
the tables, and Megsie saw him. Her small 
dark face was red with wrath. 

“Wot yer doin’, Jimpsie-b'y? Gimme back 
dat flower; yer t'ink we're t’iefs, hey? Swipin’ 
a flower out o’ heaven, ah-h!”” 

“I want it fer Patsie, Megsie!” sobbed the 
tiny boy. ‘Dey puts flowers on dead babies. 
Mudder said so.”” 

Megsie weakened. The little dead baby at 
home was dear to her. If he could have a flower 
on him, just one, as Jimpsie-b’y said! But the 
firm little lips clinched tightly and Megsie laid 
, the crumpled little rose back on the table. 

“We’se aint no t’iefs!”” she muttered. 








“Dey’d let us have one in heaven, ter put on! 
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a little dead baby,” Katie persisted, stoutly. 
“An’ mudder cried dis mawnin’, she did, ’cause 
she didn’t have no flower fer Patsie. Yer 
mighter let Jimpsie-b’y kept it, Megsie.”” 

“I want a flower fer Patsie!"” wailed the tiny 
boy, regardless of caution. Megsie’s lips trembled. 

“Say, we’se aint no tiefs!” she cried, sternly. 
“Patsie’s my brudder, too, an’ I—I t’ought a 
heap o’ Patsie. Didn’t I lug him roun’ all day, 
hey? Didn’t my arms ache turrible? Didn’t 
he lay his little head dere—right dere?” 

Megsie laid a little tremulous hand on one 
shoulder and faced them proudly. She could 
almost feel the warmth of the little head there 
still. They both gazed soberly at the spot her 
fingers indicated. 

“Didn’t it lay dere, say? You'se don’t know 
how it felt, naw! But it was turtible warm 
an’ soft, Patsie’s head were. Don’t] know? 
TDidn’t I feel it dere all day long?” 

Her firm little voice began to break. She 
whisked one ragged sleeve across her eyes. 

“I—I tought a heap of Patsie,” she sobbed, 
“but 1 aint no t’ief, naw. Come on, we’se got 
to scoot; ten minutes is up. I don’t feel like 
playin’ heaven no longer, nohow.”” 

Suddenly the tiny boy clutched her sleeve and 
pointed a dingy hand. ‘Say, dere’s a angel! 
Look, Megsie, look!’ he cried. ‘“‘Standin’ dere in 
de door, wid white wings on! Wot’d I tell yer? 
Didn’t I say ’twas heaven, Megsie?” 

“Hist, will yer?” demanded Megsie, sternly. 
“Dat aint no angel!” but her eyes regarded 
Marcia's filmy white figure wonderingly. She 
edged away unconsciously, as it came toward 
them. It held out its white arms to them. 

“Come,” Marcia whispered, ‘tell me about 
Patsie.”” 

“He's dead,” the tiny boy said, undismayed. 
“They’se goin’ to take him off in a box same as 
dey took fadder. Mudder said a angel would 
take him outer de box an’ carry him up de stairs. 
Say, are you de angel?” His voice sank into an 
awed undertone. 

Marcia’s eyes brimmed with tears. She was 
gathering up a great mass of bright flowers. 
They were mostly roses. 

“Here,” she cried, softly, ‘‘take them to Patsie! 
Put them in his hands and all over his little body. 
Lay this pure white bud against his face.”” 

She heaped them into the small, outstretched 
hands, and gently pushed the three children 
toward the door. 

“We can spare them, Dick and I,” she said. 
“Patsie needs them most, Patsie and ‘mudder.’ 
Wait, Megsie shall have this bright one to put in 
her little warm neck where Patsie’s head used 
to snuggle. Now you must run away.” 

She watched them scurry away under their 
burden of flowers back to Threadneedle Street. 
Then she turned back to the dismantled parlor. 
It was nearly time now for Dick to come. 

“But he will never know, to-day,” she said, 
going about the room to put together the poor 
little remnants of flowers. | “‘Dick will never see 
the flowers to-day; he will just see me. And 
when | tell him, he will be glad. It was Patsie 
who needed them most.”” 

It seemed strange to her—she had tried so hard 
to keep out Threadneedle Street on her wedding- 
day. But now a little bond of sympathy—little 
dead Patsie—united her to the terrible little street 
of dingy homes. She would never feel just the 
same toward it again. Even the factory bell 
and the factory smoke and the crying Thread- 
needle babies would never be the same. In the 
new life coming to Marcia, she knew Thread- 
needle Street would have its part. 

She went across the room and drew aside the 
screen of smilax leaves. 

The minister came, aud Dick, and the friends 
who loved Marcia, and the new life began. 


++ 





Always Interesting. 


“*T-M sure you must feel better for her call, my 
dear,’’ said one sister to another, who had 
not quite recovered from an illness, and 

was yet in a depressed and nervous state. “Mrs. 

Robbins is such a brisk, cheery little woman: 

she always brightens people up.” 

“Does she?" asked the eonvalescent, languidly. 
“She only tired me out.” 

“Why,” cried the other, in surprise, “she 
didn’t stay long, and you seemed to be laughin 
all the time she was here!”’ 

“She’s so vivacious one has to laugh to be 
polite,"’ was the only reply, as the speaker settled 
back with a sigh of relief among her sofa pillows. 

Next day she had another caller, Mrs. Wynn, 
who stayed more than an hour. “You poor 
thing!” said her sister, sympathetically, return- 
ing after seeing the visitor to the door. “She 
ought to have known better than to stay so long! 
And what in the world were you talking about 
all that time? Armenian massacres the first 
time I came in and the famine in India the 
second. What other nice, enlivening subjects 
did she introduce? Shipwrecks and railroad 
accidents? She’s the most tactless creature!” 

The invalid smiled brightly. ‘No, I don't 
think there were any more tragedies; and she 
told me some deliciously funny stories about her 
children; and the rest was chiefly books and 
pictures, with a little digression about the new 
sleeves and cutting over old ones. That's what 
makes her so refreshing; she talks of anything 
that’s really of interest, from politics to petticoats! 
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You never can guess what will come up next,|of leading others to her own lofty window, 
exoept that whatever it is it will be a subject from which they can look down as spectators 


she has really something to say about, or she 
wouldn't mention it at all. She never talks just 
to talk. I’ve been so taken out of myself I feel 
like a new creature.” 

“Well,” complained the astonished sister, , 


upon. the little things, the great things, the 
low things and the high things that are making 
daily the history of our race. To rise mentally 
to such an outlook is to the spirit what escape | 
from a narrow, stuffy room to exercise in the 
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blinded by the glare of the afternoon sun after 
the cou] darkness of the house. 

Ile will step down from the low, raised stone 
platform before the door, and come to meet you— 
a tall, powerful man of over six feet in height, 
large-boned and massive, with large hands and 
feet, a long brown beard and keen, steady, some- 


ee, nil 
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laid upon it; it is opened reverentially; # is 
carried wherever he wanders; it is consulted mt 
merely as a moral, but also as a material, guide. 
The pages are solemnly opened and the fing-z 
brought down upon a passage, which is speliec 
out, and recovery or death of a child, and ever 
such matters as the whereabouts of Just cattle, are 


“there’s no telling what some people will like | open air is to the body. We all need it; it | 
and what they won't.” ! strengthens us, betters us, cheers us, gives us a; 

But a wide outlook over this great, picturesque, due sense of proportion in human affairs, and 
varied world of ours is what a great many people makes life interesting. ‘There may be monotony | 
would like. ‘The most cheering companion isin our own little doings, but the doings of the | 
one who has this outlook, and has also the art | world are never monotonous, and never dull. 






DOMESTIC LIFE _OF...THE_ 
SQUTH AFRICAN BOE 
By -Qlive Schreiner 2 










what deep-set eyes. He will extend his hand to | believed to be indicated by its contents; as Enach 
you with the greatest courtesy, inquire your! Arden’s wife believed, when She brought be 
name, and whether you do not wish to off-saddle, | finger down on the passage about the palmir«, 
and will call a servant to take your horse. ; that it indicated Enoch’s death. 

When you have entered the house with him,! After we have been seated for a few moments 
you will find yourself in a square room, large as | the other members of the family will troop in. 
compured with the whole size of the house. The | one by one, and shake hands and seat themselva 
floor is generally earth—soil forming the huge | on the chairs round the room ; nine or ten children 
ant-heaps which cover the plains being generally | between the ages of eighteen and two years, and 
taken for this purpose, which, damped with water | perhaps a married son and daughter-in-law, and 
and well pounded down, forms an exceedingly | an old grandmother, who has her own elbow-chaz 
hard floor. In the centre of the room is a bare, ! near the window. For the Boer ideal of famih 
square table, neatly finished cff, but often of | life is patriarchal, and two or three generations 
home construction, having been made by the ' are often housed under one rvof. Presently the 
father or grandfather of the present owner. | eldest daughter makes coffee in the urn, a lithe 
Round the sides of the room are arranged some | Katfir maid bringing in a small brazier of live 
chairs and a long wooden sofa of the saine make, i coals to place under it. ‘Then coffee is poured 
' the seats of which are forined, not of cane, but of | out in cups, or basins, and handed round to each 
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HAVE been asked to write an account of the | 
domestic life of the South African Boer. If 
the term “Boer"’ be used to signify, as it, 

sometimes is, the entire population of South 
Africa which is descended from the early Dutch 
settlers of two or three hundred years ago, and 
of the French Iluguenots, who, driven from their 
native land in the seventeenth century, landed 
in South Africa and mingled their blood with 
that of the earlier settlers, the task would not 
be an easier one than to write a description of 
the domestic life of the whole American people. 
For the Africanders, as the Dutch -French- 
Huguenot descendants now call themselves, are 
not at the present day less complex and many- 
graded than the Americans themselves. In our 
cities and towns they form a large proportion of 
our most cultured and brilliant citizens, whose 
domestic life differs not at all from that of other 
cultured South Africans, English, French or 
Germans in descent. Many of our most brilliant 
lawyers and able politicians and professional | 
men are of this race; and year by year the names ; 
both of men and women of this race increasingly 
fill our lists of successful university students. 


Who the Real Boer is. 


If, however, the term “Boer” be taken, as it 
should be, to signify only that portion of the race 
who have remained farmers (the word ‘Boer’ 
literally means a farmer), and who, in the outlying 
districts of the Cape Colony, the Orange Free 
State, Natal and the Transvaal, have preserved 
unchanged the language, manners and ideas of 
their forefathers of the seventeenth century, then 
the task is far more easy. For this wonderful 
and virile folk—driven into the wilds of Africa 
a couple of centuries ago—are not merely dom- 
inated in their domestic and in their public life 
by old ideals and methods, but a strange 
uniformity exists everywhere. 

Whether we tind the primitive Boer on the 
wide grass plains of the Transvaal and Free 
State, the Karroo plains of central and western 
Cape Colony, or the bush lands nearer the coast, 
in appearance, ideas, and above all, in habits and 
the arrangement of his domestic life, a complete 
and unique conformity exists. 

The typical South African Boer lives on his 
own land, a farm, covering:a stretch of country, | 
it may be six, twelve, eighteen or more miles in 
length. Qn the spot where his homestead now | 
stands, it may be that a few generations ago his : 
grandfather or great-grandfather, on his first | 
journey into the wilds in search of a new home, 
drew up his great ox-wagon beside some slowly . 
oozing fountain, or on the banks of some stream | 
with inexhaustible pools, which had never yet | 
been visited by the fot of white man, and! 
determined here to fix his home. He called the 


smaller, as the case might be, for 
catching the rain-water, which 
in rainy ns floods the plains, 
or which might be fed by his 
fountain, if strong enough. Here 
his stock came to drink at evening; and if the 
supply of water were large enough, he often 
enclosed a small patch of land below the dam 
with a stone wall, planted a few fig- and peach- 
trees and made a small garden. 








| thin thongs of leather interlaced. 

At one side of the room against the wall stands 
a sinall, square table. On it stands the great 
coffee-urn, and the work of the housemother. 
Beside it, in her elbow-chair, in which she has 
hastily seated herself to welcome the stranger, 
she herself sits, dressed in black, often with a little 
black shawl across her shoulders, and a white 
handkerchief round her throat. 

At her feet isa little square wooden stove, with 
a hollow inside, in which may be put a small 
brazier of live coals in cold weather, the heat 





Behind the house was built a large brick oven, 
often whitewashed on the out- 
side, where the good wife (who in 
earlier days had bad to content 
herself with a hollowed-out ant- 
heap as an oven) might bake her 
bread. Behind the house was 
raised a large wagon-house, open. 
ou the side from which least rain 
came, where the great ox-wagon 
and cart, if there were one, might 
stand sheltered from sun and 
rain; and then the typical Boer 
‘ homestead, as we know it, and 
as it exists to the present day, 
was complete. 

As sons and daughters grew 
up and married, additional rooms 
were often built on for them to 
the old farmhouse, or small 
houses were built near, or at a 
few miles’ distance on the same 
farm, where at sume other foun- 
tain the stock was watered. But 
in each case the new homestead 
repeated the features of the old. 

If one travel across some great 
African plain to-day, the hoofs 
of one’s horse sinking step by 
step deep into the red sand, or 
crunching the gravel on some 
rocky ridge, far off across the 
plain one may mark some distant, 
flat-topped table mountains rising 
up against the sky on the hori- 
wn; but for the rest, a vast, 
silent, undulating plain, broken, 
it may be, by small hillocks, or 
“kopjes,” of ironstones, stretches 
about one everywhere. After 
travelling five or six miles farther, 
one may discern, at the foot of some distant 
kopje, a small white or dark speck; as one 
approaches nearer, the practised eye perceives 
it is a homestead. 


wagon-track, slowly all the details of the place 
become clear—the house, the dam, almost or 
quite dry, if it be the end of a long, thirsty 
season ; the little patch of dark green contrasting 
with the miles of red-brown veld about it, the 
wagon-house and the great, dark square patches, 
which are the kraals. And yet, so clear is the 
air, making objects distinctly visible at a long 
distance, that one may ride on for an hour before 
the road, which has led straight as an arrow 
across the plain, takes a little turn, and the 
farmhouse is reached. 

Tf it be the middle of a hot summer’s afternoon, 
a great stillness will reign about the place; not a 





As one approaches nearer along the sandy ; 


place perhaps ‘Jackals’ Fountain,” from the: soul will be seen stirring; the doors and the 
number of jackals which came down to drink or ; wooden shutters of the windows will be closed ; 
watch for prey the first night; “Wilde Kats | a few hens may be scratching about in the red 
Draai,” from the wildcat which they killed the | sand on the shady side of the house, and a couple 


next day: or ‘“Ti'er Kloof,” from the huge 
tiger-leopard killed in the ravine beyond the 
fountain; and there, after a longer or shorter 
struggle with wild beasts or poisoned-arrow- 
shooting bushmen, he built his house and kraals, 





of large Boer dugs will rise slowly from the 
shadow of the wagun-house, and come toward 
you silently, with their heads down. If a colored 
servant should appear from the back of the 
house, or a little face peep out from behind the 





and settled himself and his descendants. oven, it will be well to call to them to call off 
Here, as the years passed, and leopard, lion | the dogs, for the African Boer dog is a peculiar 
and wild dog became exterminated, and the wild , species of mastiff, with a touch of the bull, 
bucks on whose flesh in early days he lived | celebrated for his silent savayeness. 
became more rare, he raised his little square or| A fter the dogs have been called off, the servant 
oblong house of rough stones or unburnt bricks; | or child will go into the house to rouse the master 
behind his house, surrounded by walls of rough | of’ the house, who, with the rest of the family, is 
stone or high-piled branches of the mimosa thorn, still taking his afternoon siesta, made necessary 
he built his kraals (or enclosures for the stock to , to all by the intense warmth of summer and by 
sleep in at night), which were always placed very the early rising, which is the invariable mile on 
close to the house, that they might be more easily 'an African farm. Presently the upper half of 
prot-cted from wild beasts and savages. the front door opens, and then the lower, and the 
By and by he generally built a dam, larger or ; master of the house appears, his eyes a little 








arising through small, ornamental holes cut in 





‘“THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE APPEARS."* 


the wood of the top. Exactly such wooden 
stoves may be seen in the painting of Flemish 
| interiors by the old Dutch artists of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

‘The goodwife politely extends her hand to you, 
asks you to be seated, and you take your place 
on the wooden sofa. Except the tables and 
chairs, the room contains little or nothing. On 
‘the wall may be a rough gun-rack, containing a 
half-dozen guns, from the old clumsy flint-lock 
; gun of a century ago—which may have brought 
; down many an elephant and lion in the old days 
; and defended the lives of wives and children— 
| to the most elegant modern Mauser or Martini- 
| Henry. But the guns are more often kept in the 
_ bedroom, on the wall near the head of the bed. 


' The Great Family Bible. 


One thing, however, is never missing. Either 
in a little closed window with a crochet cloth 
thrown over it, on the’ housemother’s little table, 
on the centre-table, or in a little cupboard in the 
wall is always to be found the great family Bible. 
| It holds a place altogether unique in the economy 
of the Boer life. It is not alone that on its front 
; Pages are to be found solemnly inscribed the 
names of his ancestors, the births, deaths or 
marriages of his children, and often a brief 
record of the date of the most momentous events 
; in his own or his family’s history ; it is not alone 
| that for generations this book has represented 

the sole tie between his solitary and often 

| nomadic family and the intellectual life of culture 
| of mankind; it is not alone that any culture or 
| knowledge he possesses, other than that gained 
from the material world about him, hgs been all 
spelled out of its pages, but the visible external 
volume forms the Lares and Penates of his 
household, the sacred central point. 

It is treated with respect ; no other book is ever 





person. 
A Busy and Delightful Hour. 


By the time coffee has been drunk, the after- 
noon is beginning to grow old; the heat iy rapidly 
lessening, and the soft evening breeze beginning 
j to stir the air. The farmer lights his pipe, and 
| invites you to fill yours from his lange tobacoo-bag, 
| made of cony-skin or little kid’s. ‘Then he invites 
| you to accompany him to the kraals, toward 
which from different points on the plain the flocks 
may already be seen tending. Then cumes the 
busy and delightful hour—snn- 
set on an African farm. Every- 
where there is bustle and stir; 
in the cow-kraal the calves are 
bleating and putting their nuses 
through the gate to get through 
to their mothers as they are 
being milked, one by one; the 
sheep and goats are being cnanted 
in at the gates of the great kraala 

The Kaftir maids are busy pre 
paring the chum for the fresh 
milk, and lighting the kitchen 
fire for supper. The childrer 
are romping outside, inspiritei 
by the cool evening wind; even 
the old grandmother seats her. 
self on the back dour-step to 
watch the stir, and to see the 
pink sunset slowly deepen into 
gray as the night comes down 
The dark gathers quickly, and 
soon the whole family are again 
gathered in the great front room. 

On really old-fashioned farms, 
a Jittle Kaffir. maid then comes 
in with a small tub of hot water 
and a cloth, and washes the feet 
of old and young, after which 
the family sit down to the eve 
ning meal, generally composed of 
boiled mutton, bread and coffee. 
After supper, it is not lung 
before the whole family retire 
for the night into the snail 
bedroums opening to the right 
and left of the sitting-room, anu 
by eight o'clock often the whole 
household is in bed and asleep, 
the oki Boer dog, stealing softly 
round the house, being the only creature moving, 
and the occasional bleating of sheep and guats 
being the only sounds that break the stillness. 

At half past three or four the next morning. 
however, you will be early aroused by the sound 
of bustling and movement. Every one is getting 
up. The Kaffir maid has already made the fire, 
and by the time you enter the sitting-room tbe 
| eldest daughter is already pouring ont coffee at 

the little table, by the light of a candle, although 
the gray dawn-light is already creeping in at the 
door. 

As soon as he has had his coffee, the Boer with 
his sons gues out to the kraals to ket out the stock. 
Long before the sun rises the flocks are already 
wending their way across the plain to their 
different pastures, with their Kaffr herdsmen 
behind them. 

Then, if you be the typical African traveller. 
anxious to get on his way before the heat of the 
day rises, you will have another cup of coffee, 
and bidding good-by to your hosts, by the tine 
the sun rises you will be already on your way 
across the plain, and the farmhouse with its 
kraals and dam be already but a sinall speck 
behind you. 
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Who Is Master? 

E was a moody, quick-tempered young 
man. He resented authority, and was 
always talking about the time when he 

should be independent. .\t last he reached his 
, bwenty-tirst birthday, that period when the law 
} recognized him as no longer a child. With 
eagerness he had for years looked forward to this 
day of freedom from constraint and authority. 
No one could be more excited or pleased than he. 
While he was congratulating himself. he met a 
friend that morning. 

“At last,’ he said, “I am my own master, No 
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Please.” 

“1 do congratulate you,” said his friend, “but 
are you sure you are not making a mistake in 
your acceptation of the word 
master?” 

“A mistake?” repeated the 
young man in surprise. ‘There 
can be no mistake about it. I 
am of age to-day, and I am 
absolutely my own master.” 

Then, said Richard Miller, 
who tells the story from his own 
experience, the young man’s 
friend blandly suggested: “In 
that case you will certainly never 
lose control of your temper.” 

The young man’s color rose as 
he heard this interpretation of 
Independence. His outbursts of temper were 
well known. “I don’t know that I have thought 
of it in that light,” he replied. 

“Then there is the matter of cigarettes,’”’ con- 
tinued his pitiless friend. “You told me the 
other day that you did not see how you could 
give them up. But now that you are absolutely 
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Trapped in the 2X 
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One can order me about now. I shall do as I| master, I suppose you will smoke them no the cable company kept an old tank ship, with 


more.”” 

‘The young man made no response. 

“As one who is absolutely master of himself,” 
continued his friend, “is never led by 
outside temptations to do anything of 
which he disapproves, I suppose you will 
give up the somewhat questionable com- 
pany you have been keeping, which has 
proved a source of anxiety to your father 
and mother?” 

The young man did not reply. He 
was surprised and stirred by this view 
of the kind of master that should govern 
his conduct. Fortunately he had a con- 
science and it was touched. 

After a few moments of silence he 
looked up and said, “I thank you for 
your frankness. 
‘an awful fool. I shall not say anything more 
‘about being my own master until I am reason- 
| ably sure that | am better able than 1 am to-day 
: to restrain and overcome the defects of my own 

nature. I have taken altogether too narrow a 
view of the responsibilities involved in being 
, one’s own ‘master.’ ’”” 


nko 


‘and twenty-five miles; and 


operating room of an ocean cable requires! he in turn repeated it to 


bg | O read the record of the siphon pen in the 


good eyes and long practice. Not many 
readers of this paper could make anything intel- 
ligible of the following lines: — 
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They signify, ‘Havana bombaried.”” The 
cable alphabet differs wholly from the Morse 
telegraph alphabet of land wires. It runs like 
this: — 


ner ore eem™S eae 


But even after learning it a novice would not 
be able to read a message, as the siphon records 
it in a wavering, ever-varying line on the paper 
tape. [Long experience only enables one to read, 
at sight, the vague tracery that comes through 
un ocean cable. 

‘Then, too, electric storms, or earthquake 
impulses, occasionally assist to mix up messages 
coming through long cables, and sometimes even 
send in a message on their own account quite 
sufticient to bewilder the best skilled operator. 
At Aden we used to call this sort of thing 
“Neptune’s talk."” 

One day we received a singular-looking line 
of jargon over which several of us puzzled our 
heads for sometime. My associate thought that 
he could get ‘“‘Bombay burning” from it; but 
on signalling the Bombay operator, we found 
that no message of that kind had come from 
him, and that he also had received a similar 
enigmatical dispatch froin the vasty deep. 

I was in the cable room at Aden four years in 
the employ of the Eastern Telegraph Company, 
where I was a part of what is called the “human 
relay” between Bombay and [ondon. 

Between these two great centres of telegraphic 
communication there are six different systems 
of cables, covering a distance of nearly seven 
thousand miles. More messages pass over these 
cables than over any others in the world, except 
the Atlantic cables between England and the 
United States. 

Between Bombay and London there are seven 
intermediate cable stations, where operators 
receive and forward messages; and to expedite 
the business the operators at these intervening 
stations are expected to read the messages as 
they come, and at the same time work the keys 
of the “onward” instrument, thus sending the 


Message through without a break and without | 


having it written out. These operators constitute 
the “human relay” of this cable system. 

For example, the operator at Bombay would 
send a message through the cable under the 
Arabian Sea, eighteen hundred and thfrty-two 
miles, to Aden, which is at the entrance of the 
Red Sea, near the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
Sitting in the operating room at .Aden, I read this 
message as it came in, and with my fingers on 
the keys of the Red Sea cable, telegraphgsl the 


message, ag I read it, up to the operator at Suez, | 


fourteen hundred and three miles. The operator 
there, in like manner, sent it on to Alexandria, 
one hundred and fifty-four miles. 

From Alexandria it was instantly transmitted 
by cable under the Mediterranean to Malta, 
nine hundred and twenty-five miles. The 
human relay at Malta at the same moment sent 
it on to the operator at Gibraltar, eleven hundred 


Lisbon, three hundred and 
eighty -three miles farther. 
From this great cable centre it 
was transmitted through the 
cable under the Atlantic up 
to Penzance, England, eight 
hundred and ninety miles, 
and thence sent by land wire 
to London. 

When we were all working 
: well together there would 
‘be scarcely a minute's delay 
from Bombay to Penzance, 
although the message passed 
through the hands, or heads, 
of seven operators. 

\s these cables were then 
; Worked on the duplex plan, 
the rapid transiniasion was 
not interrupted for correo- 
tions or missing words. 
Hour after hour we rushed 
a continuous stream of mes- 
| Sages from India to England. 
Each message was kept mov- 
| ing forward to its destination. 
If one were found wanting 
in any respect, inquiry was sent back to Bombay 
through the other circuit, or companion cable: 
and then the Bombay operator repeated it 
through us, so that we sometimes had the same 
Message pass us twice or three times in the 
| course of a few minutes. 

Often it was like this all day long—twenty 
words to the minute, ‘The operator was merely 
a piece of human machinery for repeating mes- 
sages. Not for an instant must his eye falter 
nor his fingers stop working, else the swiftly 
moving tape would outrun him, and the entire 
course of business be upset. 

‘There were fines for delays of this sort; and 
when it had happened three or four times, the 
operator would be “relieved,” which meant that 
he had been discharged from the company’s 
employment. 

More than half of all messages are in cipher — 
often long, strange words, utterly incompre- 
hensible to the operator; he has therefore to 
read each letter accurately without the least 
regard for the sense. This renders the task even 
harder for the eyes, which must correctly inter- 
pret each letter separately, without being helped 
by its relation to other letters in a word that he 
knows. 

‘The result to me of four years of such service 
was that my eyesight failed. Sharp, darting 
pains suddenly pierced my eyeballs, accompanied 
by nausea and suffused vision. At first I was 
laid off temporarily. The physician whom I 
consulted pronounced it an affection of the optic 
nerve, and told me plainly that my days on the 
human relay were numbered. 

It is one of the drawbacks of becoming a cable 
operator that this vocation unfits one for pursuing 
any other business. I am unable to say why 
this is the case; but I have never known a 
disabled cable operator to engage successfully in 
other occupations. 

For my own part, I loafed about in Aden for 
five or six months, not yet able to muster courage 
to attempt a new start in life, although 1 was 
but twenty-nine years of age. 

My former associates pitied me. My case 
was talked over among the cable people; for 
there is a species of freemasonry amung those 
engaged in laying, repairing or operating subma- 
tine cables. At length I was offered the place 
of watchman, or keeper, on the cable hulk at 
Zanzibar, away down the African coast, where 





I see that I have been | 


new, short lines, 

Africa is now completely girt about with 
telegraph cables. A lady to whom I recently 
| showed a red line cable map exclaimed that 
Africa looked as if it were embroidered with 
cables—so0 many openwork loops from point 
to point and town to town envelop its entire 
twenty thousand miles of coast. 

From Aden a cable extends down the east 
shore to Zanzibar, and thence to Mozambique, 
Delagoa Bay and (‘ape Town. Zanzibar Island, 
in fact, is a considerable cable ceutre, for it is 
connected not only with numerous points on the 
imainiand of Africa, but with Madagascar by 
way of Mozambique, and with the Seychelles 
Islands direct, and from there with Mauritius. 
| The company’s cable hulk was a_ very 
| comfortable old vessel anchored out in the 
harbor. It contained a cable tank aft, of the 
usual form, twenty feet deep by twenty-six in 
diameter, in which was coiled about a hundred 
miles of cable— which filled it not more than a 
third full. A hatch on deck opened into the 
tank, and abaft the hatch was the gear for 
hoisting and paying out cable. 

A small deck-house had been built forward 
to accommodate the watchman, and it was there 
that I lived a bachelor existence for three 
years — an easy life of light duties, but lonesome, 
to say the least of it. 
to the hulk every morning to cook for me and 
tidy up the deck-house; otherwise I was alone 
for the most part. 

In the course of a year J made the acquaintance 
of several wealthy Arab planters on Zanzibar 





Island. The young Arab men were not only 





“1 SPRANG UP, BUT THEY SEIZED ME BEFORE ! COULD 
MYSELF FROM THE BED." 


pleasant; and the heads of the families, tov, 
were kind old men of good manners, who always 
made me welcome at their bungalows. 

But there are Arabs and Arabs. Zanzibar 
was once the headquarters of the slave-trade, 
before the English broke up that peculiar 
commerce. Not a few of the old slave-hunters 
were still lingering about; and for downright, 
cool, diabolical villainy your old-time Arab slave- 
hunter is easily chief. These men are afraid of 
nothing, human or divine; they spend their lives 
fighting, murdering and plundering, and stick 
at no crime in the way of gain. ‘Their occupation 
has been taken away, for the most part; yet 


escaped from the coast with a load of blacks 
from the African interior. ‘They took them to 
Arabia and up the Persian Gulf. 

Thanks to English supremacy, the harbor of 
Zanzibar was an orderly place. In all the time 
I was there, up to the evening of my story, no 
one had ever come aboard the cable hulk for any 
evil or lawless purpose. 

On the day before that evening a two-masted 
dhow came into the harbor and dropped anchor 
some three hundred yards from the cable hulk. 
The English war-ship Bellerophon, lying in 
; Port, sent a boat aboard the newcomer, but 
| apparently there was nothing wrong; and as for 
me, I did not concern myself about the craft. 

It chanced that a check for six months’ pay 
| reached me that afternoon. It was past business 
{hours at the English bank, but a Portuguese 
broker obliged me by cashing the check. He 
| paid me the sum called for in British gold 
sovereigns. 1 remembered afterward that an 


some money transaction with the broker, and 
that he watched me as I counted the gold; but 
I hardly gave the matter second thought. 

After going off to the hulk that evening, I put 
the gold in a little recess which I had contrived 
inside my bedstead. A young sublieutenant 
from the Bellerophon came aboard and spent 
‘the evening with me, until nearly ten o'clock. 
_ | then went to bed, and having, as usual, locked 
the door of my deck-house, fell asleep. 

The next thing 1 was aware of, a light flashed 
in my face, and the same wicked-looking Arab 
whom I had seen at the broker’s stood over me, 
with a big knife in his hapd! Behind him were 





extra cable aboard, ready for repairing or laying ; 


A native servant came off | 


| well educated for Africa, but manly and 


when I was there, a slave dhow occasionally | 


Arab was standing by, who had just ended | 
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three others, one of whom held a kerosene torch. 
T sprang up, but they seized me before I could 
clear myself from the bed, and held ne down. 

“Huffa!” (Keep still!) the Arab with the 
knife exclaimed, and pricked my arm savagely. 
They had me at a disadvantage and forced a gag 
between my teeth. 1 resisted violently, and was 
pricked again and again, even harder; they then 
tied my arms and legs. 

As soon as they had reduced me to a condition 
of helplessness they began searching the place. 
They ransacked my table, trunk and drawers and 
took everything they could find —my revolver 
watch, a carbine, gold studs. Then they threw 
me on the floor and searched the bed, but did not 
discover the recess in the bedstead. 

Afterward they searched the cook-room. 
The Arab who had pricked me then came in 
where I lay, again accompanied by the one with 
the torch. ‘They flung me on the bed and 
pricking my throat with the knife, cried 
“Bushhof!’”—a  Zanzibari word meaning 
money. 

In such dire extremities a man thinks rapidly. 
An idea that I might entrap them came suddenly 
tomy mind. I nodded and pointed out of the 
door. They went out, but soon returning, raised 
me to my feet, and untying my ankles, pushed 
me forth on deck, holding the point of the knife 
pressing into my back. 

I walked to the hatch opening into the cable 
tank, and pointed downward, as much as to say, 
| “It is below.” 

‘They pulled off the hatch. A ladder led down 
to the coil of cable on the bottom of the tank, 
a distance of fourteen or fifteen feet. They 
looked down and seemed to be in doubt, but 





| presently bade me descend the ladder ahead of 


them. Finding that I could 
not do so with my wrists 
bound behind my back, they 
untied the rope, but left the 
gag in my mouth. I went 
down the ladder and they 
followed, till we all stood on 
the cable, 

The cable coiled in a huge 
ring around the sides of the 
tank, leaving a large hole at 
the centre, eight or ten feet 
in diameter, down tothe floor 
or bottom of the tank. 

1 made signs that the gold 
was down this hole; and 
after holding the torch down 
into it, the Arab who had 
pricked me with the knife 
lowered the ladder into the 
hole, and bade me go down. 

I did so slowly. There 
was a small trap-door in 
the floor of the tank, at the 
centre, opening down into 
the hold of the vessel ; but in 
the bad light of the torch the 
Arabs probably did not see 
the little iron ring of the trap. 

The instant my feet touched the floor, 1 jerked 
up the trap-door and swung down through the 
hole. Holding on with my right hand for a 
moment, I reached up with the other and pulled 
the foot of the ladder down beside me, so that it 
dropped ten or twelve feet to the bottom of the 
| hold, 

For the moment, probably, the Arabs did not 
suspect the trick I was playing them, for I 
called back to them to come down! I knew that 
they could not easily climb out of the cable tank. 
The hold of the hulk was familiar to me; and 
dark as it was, I rapidly made my way to the 
‘forward ladder hatch leading up to the old 
; forecastle. From the forecastle another ladder 
hatch led up on deck. 
| In less time than it takes to write this 
! paragraph 1 was on deck, aft, and clapping on 
the tank hatch, I barred it down. A shot was 
fired up from below as I put on the hatch; and 
judging from the outery down there, I concluded 
that my nocturnal visitors were beginning to 
be disturbed in their minds. 

I now ran forward and barred the other hatch ; 
then, disengaging the gag from my mouth, I got 
into my boat and rowed to the warship. Dawn 
was beginning to show faintly. I hailed the 
deck sentry and asked to see my friend, 
Sublieutenant Walworth. When he appeared I 
told him of my adventure. He ordered a boat 
lowered and went back to the hulk with me. 
We were accompanied by ten marines. 

‘The tank hatch was then removed. The 
Arabs had descended into the hold, and yelled 
back a savage refusal when ordered tocome up — 
| which was not wholly strange, since they knew 
| very well that they would be shot. 

Aware that they were desperate characters, 
armed with pistols and knives, the lieutenant 
| hesitated a little; but after some delay seven 
marines with carbines went down into the hold 
by way of the forward hatch. For some time 
they were unable to see or hear anything 
of the Arabs, but finally came upon all four 
of them dead, in the extreme after portion of the 
hold. 

They had committed suicide by cutting the 
arteries of their arms with knives. Inquiry 
showed that the one who had pricked me, and 
whom I had seen at the broker’s otfice, was the 
captain of the dhow above mentioned. The 
i other three were Arab sailors from his crew. 
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Current Topics. 


Olive Schreiner is an Africander, that 
is, a person born in South Africa. Of mixed 
English and German blood, she belongs to a 
well-known family, her brother being the prime 
minister of Cape Colony. Her novel, “The 































Story of an African Farm,” proved her a woman | 
s, she; 


of genius. Always a friend of the Boer: 
did her best, before war broke out, to persuade 
England to exercise forbearance toward them. 
No one knows them better than she, and her 
article, printed on another page, on “Tine 
Domestic Lire OF THE SoUTU AFRICAN 
Boer,” is not only interesting, but accurate. In 
this number also appears the first chapter of a 
charming short serial, entitled, “DINNY AND 
THE DANS,” by Jane Barlow, who is reeognized 
us the best living writer of stories of Lrish life. 


The mere cutting of weeds, says 








a hor- 





ticulturist, enhances the growth of grass. Simply | 
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i when in splendid condition, spoke for an hour | this country is too apparent to require argument. | capable of lifting it. All this labor was performed 

and a half. ‘Then, without turning a hair, he! Aside from the interests of the employers and |! by men who could not speak English, and who 
remarked that what he had hitherto spoken | the employed, the greater interests of the general | did their work under directions given in sign 
concerned the major prophets. Ie would now | public demand it. |]anguaye by the seven Americans who had 
_ turn to the minor prophets. “*But what place,” | been sent out to superintend them. The work 
he asked, dramatically, “shall we reserve for “ | was done under a broiling sun, and the only 
Malachi?” Just here a restless sister of the Savage Instincts. | habitations near by were filthy mud huts. There 
flock rose from her seat under the pulpit, noisily NE of the assured effects of war is the! Were no shops within reach to repair breakages 
dropped her psalm-book, made her way down O rapid spread of contagion for bloodshed, | & other damage. Yet all the requirements of 
the aisle, and after opening the heavy, creaking Savage tribes and civilized nations are ! the contract were filled to the letter, and General 
(door, turned to face the astonished pastor alike attected by it. | Kitchener, in accepting the bridge, warmly 
fand people. ‘Malachi.’ she said, succinctly, | Praised the men who built it. 


a io As soon as the two white races in South Africa | Pra! " . : 
‘Malachi may have my place! | attacked each other and blood was shed, the | : The great structure is now in daily use, It 
is a noble monument to American energy and 


native tribes which had been conquered by 
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them began to show signs of excitement and ¢uterprise in the land of the Pyramids. Unlike 
MILTON. _restlessness. Basutos, Kaffirs, Zulus and other | them, there can be no question as to its utility. 






With the awful night he dwelt alone, 
In darkness, listpning to the thunder's roll. 


Ernest Myers. 
———_-~e8- —— 


tribes, which had been living in peace, were 
infected with a frenzy for revolt and warfare. 
! The bad example of their white superiors lighted | 
up the evil instincts and passions of these savaze 
Filipino Capabilities. | Paces that befure had been held in abeyance. i 
ERHAPS no part of the report of est ‘The effect of the war in South Africa was small percentage of students in our cullees, 
P Philippine Commission is of deeper inter- sinillar iu; promoting European. intrigue and | whe Recent Wow at ungentlemastly Std: 
sean : SEL ah ede ca jealousy. During the summer a Peace Congress | 8rd of behavior, and seek to keep alive the 
est than that portion in which they discuss }..4 heen held at ‘The Hague, and a strong | tradition that there is manliness in conduct which 
the capacity of the Filipinos for self-government. appeal had been made to the moral forces of | #noys a community, disturbs the public peace, 
_ The commissioners not only sought informa: iiistendam, With the outbreak of war there | and often leads to depredations upon personal 
tion on this question from a great number of | va. aun immediate reversion to old-time habits of | rights and private property. 
PMG senting all clisses of the peuple, ‘suspicion and underplot. ‘The humane policies | -\n odious instance has within a few weeks 
dnterests abd allnmitionaliti ‘of “the Parliament of Man” were forgotten, | been reported from one of our universities. \ 
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Lawless Students. 


T is a thousand pities that there is even a 

















dropping undesirable companions gives many a! but events which took place before their eyes | Russia and France found themselves cheek by; large number of the students are suid to have 


enabled them to put the matter to actual test. 


jowl in intrigues for harassing England and | paraded the streets before the young women's 


young person a start upward. 


During their stay the natives of Negros asked ' 





The head of a large corporation says 
that he is tired of having letters involving thou- 
sands of dollars delayed because his stenogra- 
pher’s feelings were hurt by a reproof for tardi- 
ness. The remark sheds light on the fact that 
many corporations are supplanting women by 
men employes. 
learn that business is business, not sentiment, 


and that places are held, if not always won, by ' 


business qualifications alone. 


The humorist’s assertion that talk is 
cheap, women half price, seems in the whirligig 
of time to have brought in its own revenges. At 
the recent International Council of Congrega- 
tionalists, every speaker exceeded the time allotted 
him, thus encroaching upon the privileges of his 
successor. 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, only a single 
speaker overstepped the limit of time, and the 
exception was a man! 

A writer in the “Review of Reviews” 
gives this advice: “If you have a farm, keep it; 
if not, get one; for the time may come when the 
population of this country will be largely divided 
into monopolists, dependents and farmers; and 
the farmer will be the most independent of all 
men, and will be the saving power of our insti- 
tutions.” We venture to say that it will not 
depend so much upon the farm as upon the 
farmer. 


A leading and representative English 
journal, the Spectator, commenting upon a 


speech in which Mr. Balfour expressed a certain | 


indifference toward foreign opinion of British 
policy, says: “It is needless to say that by foreign 
opinion we do not mean American opinion, nor, 
we are sure, does Mr. Balfour. We should 
deeply regret to be misunderstood in America.” 
This is a fine extension of the principle off- 
handedly set forth by an Englishman not long 
azo, who said: “We don't consider you Ameri- 
cans as foreigners any more.” There is more 
practical brotherhood in such a sentiment than 
in a whole ream of written treaties. 


President McKinley, in speaking at a 
town in South Dakota a few weeks ago, remarked 
that the little folks now had a good deal of 
geography to learn that he did not have when a 
boy. This is significantly true. Africa, in the 
old geugraphies, took up little space; it was the 
dark continent. .\ustralia is also a comparatively 
new chapter. So is a great part of the United 
States. South Dakota, where the President 
spoke, was a wilderness in 1443, the year in 
which he was born, and he was 14 years old 
before its first permanent settlement, at Sioux 
Falls, was started. 











Persons sometimes wonder why 
patent medicines, prepared foods and other 
proprietary articles take such outlandish and 
heretofore uuheard-of names. Mr. Duell, the 
Commissioner of Patents, in an address on 
trademarks before the Commercial Congress, 
made it clear. ‘The government cannot allow a. 
Iman to use his own name as a trade-mark, for 
other men may have the same name, Neither 
can he use a geographical term, for other people 
have a right to that as well. Any descriptive 
word denoting the qualities or ingredients of the 
article is also unavailable, for other producers. 
might use the same materials and be entitled to 
the same descriptive adjectives. 

Interrogation, as a figure of speech, 
may be made quite effective when used) by a 





writer, but must be treated warily by the orator, neither strike nor lockout in New Zealand, and; hundred and titty tons, 


lest it 
Andre: 
of hi 


provoke disconcerting replies. Mr. 
Carnegie delights in repeating a story 
youthful days in Scotland. He says that 











a minister, who gave full value for salary received, | tered, Perhaps it demonstrates both propositions, | parts had to be moved and put in place by human | 


‘Too many women have yet to: 


At a subsequent meeting of a State | 


| to be allowed to establish their own government. 
Pemnission was granted, and a battalion of 
| American troops was also placed at their service 
as a protection against the warlike mountain 
tribes of the interior. The experiment, however, 
was not a success. The natives soon asked for 
a second battalion and then for a third. Ina 
short time they began to accuse their own officials 
of dishonesty and to complain of other abuses. 
Finally they requested the Americans to assume 
control, ‘The commission prepared a plan fora 
simpler forn of government, providing for native 
| officers but an American head, and this was 
successfully established. 

In this case the natives tried to organize and 
| maintain what was in a sense a general govern- 
ment, and failed. In several towns on the 
‘island of Luzon, on the other hand, the experi- 











‘ment of municipal government was tried by the 
natives with gratifying results. Even here, 
however, the natives visited in succession the 
commissioner, the military representative and 
their own priest, asking for whom they were 
expected to vote. The idea that they were to 
‘select their own candidates and vote according 
to their own preferences was beyond their 
comprehension. 

| ‘The most important factor of the situation the 
‘ comnission considers to be the great munber of 
| tribes on the islands, the lack of any common 
language, and the diversity of civilizations. The 
‘result is that the Filipinos are not a nation but 
an ageregation of tribes, with a tribal rather than 
a national loyalty. Their intellectual capaci 








In the former lies their main hope; the latter 
time may remedy. 





Arbitration and Strikes. 
N EW ZEALAND has anticipated the rest 


of the world by enacting a law which 

deals so rationally with all trade dis- 
| putes that it has actually prevented strikes tor 
the lust five years. 1t is impossible to present 
| more than an outline of the plan. 
Both associations of employers and the trade 
{unions may be invorporated. Those which are 
chartered, or registered, choose the members of 
| their own board and also the members of the 
‘court to which disputes are reterred. Whether 
organized or not the associations and trade 
! unions are subject to the law. 
| The colony of New Zealand is divided into 
| industrial districts, for each of which there is a 









‘consists of two persons chosen by registered 
Hemployers: two by registered trade-unions; and 
| one disinterested person elected by the four, who 
jis chairman. When a dispute arises between 
j employ and the men in their employ either 
party may refer the matter in dispute to the 
‘district board, which has trl authority to inves- 
| tigate the facts and to reconnmend a settlement. 
In case either party will not accept the decision, 
the matter is referred to the state court. “This 
consists of one person representing the trade. 
funions, one the employers, and a chairman, a 
judge of the supreme court, appointed by the 
governor. The court has a three years’ term 
and is wisely independent of politi 
A decision by this court is tinal and must be 
accepted, under a penalty for violation, not 
exceeding five hundred pounds, or twenty-five 
Vhondred dollars. Moreover, when a dispute has 
been referred to the conciliation board, and until 
it is tinally settled. a strike or lockout is illezal. 
‘That there have been about fifty cases referred 
| to district boards or to the court in the past tive 
years, that during that time there has been 


























that in every case the decision has been accepted 
| by both parties, seeins to prove, either that the 
| law is excellent. or that it is excellently adminis- 





, is excellent, but their education alinost nothing. | 


[conciliation board elected for three years. It| 


| @arrying out secret projects of their own. 
| Jf Germany remained in the background, it 
Was because a secret understanding existed with 


England by which she was left free to pursue | 


weressive policies of her own in retarn for her 
apparent lack of interest in what was going on 
in the Transvaal. 

The contrast between the Europe of the Peace 
Congre and the Europe of the Transvaal war 
is a striking one. By a single flash of militarism, 
the peace-seeking Europe of ‘The Hague Con- 
gress has been converted, in Carlyle’s phrase, 
into a Europe “electric with suspicion.” the 

(offspring of the same brutal instincts that are 
stirred to frenzy in the savage tribes of Africa, 
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| An Indian Court-Room. 


| HILE all friends of the Indian hope 
i W that he may soon be placed on terms 

of citizenship, take up his individual 
allotinent of land, and have access to the rezular 
courts, the reservation court-room, presided over 
by Indian judges and served by Indian polic 
sets frequent examples in Kindness and justice 
to the dominant race. 

Some weeks ago an Indian couple, arrested for 
fighting, were brought before such a court in 
| northern Montana. Judge Shorty Whitegrass, 
four feet four inches high, with a head like 
, Daniel Webster, and a pet parrot: perched on his 
| shoulder, presided over the court. 

‘The prisoners, clean and in picturesque native 
costume, told their stories with franknes The 
man had been drank when he went home, and. 
not finding his supper ready, had pushed his wife 
from the tire with a fence-rail; while she, being 
| tired, had taken a responsive part. Both blamed 
themselves, and both were sorry, and Judge 

Shorty Whitegrass, after brief deliberation, gave 
his verdict. Since there were extenuating cir- 
‘cumstances in each case, he would not be severe ; 
but he wanted them to sit silently on the bench 
+ for ten minutes, and think about their children, 
and what sort of husband and wife they ought 
| to be in the future, 
The next case was called; but Cowbeddy and 
his squaw sat with downcast eyes and all uncon- 
j scious of observation, ‘The wornan occasionally 
wiped a tear frum her eye, and presently both 
arose and went out hand in hand. ‘Through the 

















open window onlookers saw Cowbeddy help his | 


wife on her pony,—a rare civility,—and the two 
rode off together into the woods. 


| 
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| Like Magic! 
1G months ago bids were solicited in 


In the competition an American business hous 
was successful, largely because the Americans 
, offered to complete and ereet the bridge in three 
months, while the best offer made by any English 
tirm stipulated that they should have twice that 
time. 

Besides the commercial interest which the 
awarding of this great contract has everywhere 
attracted, there was an almost romantic aspect 
to the undertaking. The Atbara rises in’ the 
mountains of \byssinia, and in the rainy 
carries a great volume of water. It 
tributary of 
nearest the sea. Across this stream a substantial 
bridge was necessary as a link in the railroad dine 
from Cairo to Khartum, which some day will 
form a part of the railway from Cairo to the 
Cape, if that great enterprise is ever completed. 

‘The iron used in this bridge weighed seven 
After landing it at 
Alexandria, it had to be transported by rail six 
hundred miles, then by water two hundred miles, 
and again by rail six hundred miles. All the 








is the 
the Nile which empties into it 








and ordinarily preached for an hour, one morning, | The necessity for the passage of a similar law in, hands, as there was no inachinery at the Atbara 


England and the United States for a | 
) bridze to cross the Athara Liver in Africa. | 


| quarters in night-1 5, making hideous noises, 
while some of their number broke into the 
laundry and carried away the garments of the 
ladies as trophies! 

This lay of modern knighthood naturally 
called out an indignant protest from the sufferers, 
and if the facts are nut misstated, the faculty 
will brand the offence as it deserves. 

It is worse than useless to cover up such dis 
gusting excesses by p.eading toleration for the 
thoughtless effervescence of youthful spirits 
Violation of the decencies of life, and lawless 
n even by effervescent youth, should be 
treatel as criminal offences. 
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A Wayside Kindness. 


HE mystic tie of the Freemasons promises 

| help and friends in emergeney to a 

“brother” in any part of the world who 
makes the seeret sign. Universal brotherhood 
needs no conventional signal, For those who 
keep its commandment, opportunity to. serve 
each other is enough. 

Inacontest for the speakership of the Kentucky 
House of Representatives it was noticeable that 
one member, instead of supporting the man of his 
party, gave his vote and influence for the rival 
candidate—who was finally elected. 

The winner, in’ thanking his friends, made 
special acknowledgment to this political oppo- 
jhent, Whose loyalty to him had excited his 
j wonder, When be ventured to ask the reason 
‘the member in reply gave a paragraph of inter- 
, esting history. 
| “Twenty-five years ago,” he said. “an enter- 
| prising Kentucky boy of eighteen or twenty made 

a horseback journey to Virginia. On his way 
through the latter state he met a poor man and 
his family emigrating west. They were wretch- 
edly equipped, and so destitute that. they were on 
the verge of starvation. The young. stranger 
purchased them some food, and gave them money 
enough to carry them througu to their destination. 

“One of the children, then a little girl of six, is 
now my wife. You are the boy who did that deed 
of kindness, and the man you helped is my father- 
in-law. My wife remembers the food you gave 
her that day as the sweetest morsel she ever 
tasted, and when she noticed your name in the 
Jate canvass for the speakership she told me how 
to vote. Neither she nor any of her relatives will 
ever forget you.” 

The surprised benefactor then recollected that 
fifteen years after the above incident he had 
a letter from the Virginia emigrant, 
returning the twenty-dollar gift, and stating that 
he was then in) prosperous cireumstanees in 
southern Kentueky. Since that time every cir 
ciunstunce connected with the affair had passed 
from the giver’s mind. 

Rev. E. C. Avis, relating this story in the 
Religious Telescope, Well suggests that every kind 
deed “has a name, a history, and a future.” 
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Rich Men. 


EVERAL uneedotes of the careers of some 
S of the holders of huge fortunes in the world 
have recently heen publishe From then 
poorer folk may get a view of some of the 
peculiarities of these men, and gather hint to 
the efeets of enormous wealth upon their lives. 
The founder of the Vanderbilt: property made 
this rule: "Never buy anything you don't want. 
hor sell anything you havemt got.” whieb at oper 
barred out all stock gambling. 
Another inflexible rule was never to share lis 
rets With any other person. “Tl Know nothing 
about him.’ once said bis son, “IT never knew 
from him a single one of bis business methods. 
If he thought bis overcoat had fouud them out. 
he would burn it.” 

His plan with regard to young men was, “Stick 
a boy down anywhere. If he is worth anything 
he'll earn his living and save money. If be cau't 
do that he isn’t worth saving!”” 

Jie was therefore pleased if his sons or grand- 
sous entered into business to learn it as ordinwy 
boys Iearm, and thus commenced to make their 
own Way upward. 

| A woman who is one of the richest in America, 
refused to send her son to school after he had 
learned to read, write and cipher, “because more 






































THE YOUTH’S 


One day General Sheridan, commander-in-chief | 
of the army, accompanied by the architect, made 
a thorough inspection of the structure. He exam- 
ined it carefully from cellar to roof, but not a 
word did be utter. 

The suspense was somewhat uncomfortable to 
General Meigs, and be was much relieved when 
Sheridan finally turned to bim and remarked: 

“Well, Meigs, I have but a single fault to find 
with it.” 

“And what is that?’ asked the ex-quarter- 
master-general, with unconcealed pleasure. 

“Why,” replied Sheridan, “it's fire-proof.” 
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Jearning than tbat hinders a man from making 
money.” 

Poorer folk are apt, when thinking of the 
success and advantages the millionaires seem to 
Poss over ordinary people, to forget that a 
man can find personal use and enjoyment in 
i very limited income. His accumulations over 
that which will give acceptable food und raiment 
are simply a weight of capital, to be handled with 
anxiety. The care of it becomes a trade, a 
Dousiness, au occupation, seldom an enjoyment. 

The man who ts popularly supposed to be one 
of the richest in the world, in speaking of & 
neighbor, said, “He is not worth a thousandth 
part of my fortune; but his house is as comfort- 
able, he can eat as good food, bis health is better, 
and be can trust his friends. I am uot sure that 
I have any disinterested friends.” 





















A Beautiful Souvenir. 
Given to Companion Subscribers. 
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CALLING TO THE DEAD. 


One of the ceremonies connected with the con- 
ventions of the Vatican {s that which takes 
Place immediately after the death of a pope and 
furnishes official proof that the chair of St. Peter | 
is vaeant. The ceremony, as it was performed | 
after the death of Pius IX., ts described by a 
biographer of the present pope, who at that time | 


eae nae pees "atictaily informed of th for their decorative qualities: 
01 ss he w: ad of e - ; 
‘ | The Central Picture is a charming figure 
yore death by the secretary of state, Cardinal! piece, circular in form, and SieroGndal by a 

"eeci, Who was acting as chamberlain of the - Sa - 

S e dainty embossed border in white and gold. 
Vatican, sunmoned the prelates of the apostolic Pa 5 

uated rey : On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 


chamber, and instructed one of them to take ~ : : : . 
Possession of the pope’s apartments and to draw | and-tigure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. These also have the 


up an inventory of their contents. Then after 

ordering the Vatican cleared of all outsiders and | embossed border. 

after having caused every drawer to be locked The Size of the Calendar is nine and 

and the keys given to him, he proceeded with the ; one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 

other prelates to the death-chamber. | year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
Robed in violet, the cardinal’s mourning color, | days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 

his rochet covered with a purple mantle, Cardinal | may be neatly and inexpensively framed 

Pecci approached the lifeless body of Pius IX. and used as permanent household orna- 

No hand had yet touched the remains. The face ments. 

was concealed from view by a white veil. The Calendar is published exclusively by 
Cardinal Pecci knelt on a violet cushion, whis- THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 

pered a short prayer, and rose to verify the pope's be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 

demise. Meanwhile the attendant valets had‘ all new subscribers for 1900, and to all old 


uncovered the face of the deceased pope. scribers:w y S 
Three times the chamberlain touched the fey See ee renee payne sube 


forehead with hig silver mallet. Three times his 
voice broke the silence. 

“Johannes, Johannes, Johannes’ —‘‘Jobn, John, | 
John.” 

Then turning toward those present, Cardinal | 
Pecei announced, “The pope is dead.” ! 
Then be recited the De Profundis and performed 
the aspersion. The chief usher removed the ring 
from the dead poy finger and handed it to the 
chamberlain in token of the temporary transfer of 
the authority of the Holy Sec. A kneeling notary 
read the oficial record of the pope's death and 
the identification of the remains, and then at the , = 


close of the ceremony, Cardinal Pecci withdrew. | CREATING THE BOER ARMY. | 


| A correspondent of the London Times at Pre- 

| toria describes graphically bow the Boer army 
LINCOLN AND THE HAIR-RESTORER. was “commandcered,” and the account. bears out. 
Lincoln's jokes were not always free from the | bis assertion that the method is “free from all 

“practical” flavor, but when this element was trammels of red tape.” 

introduced it wax made to serve # useful purpose. The leading principle is that every male old 

A good example of a serviceable jest used to be enough to carry a gun must come out to fight 


y the e ‘a : e when called upon, and that every article in 
described by the late Judge Cartter, s member of country, to whomsoever it may belong, if only it 
Congress from Ohio before the war, and an! can be made to subserve some warlike purpose, 
intimate friend of President Lincoln. , can be requisitioned, or “commandeered,” to use 


Tt seems that a certain Quaker philanthropist, ; tr poe rte ae DOMent * Dots, atables 
exceedingly kind and excessively bald, Was or taken out of the shafts In the streets; the 
constantly calling at the White House in behalf! saddlers’ and the provision merchants’ stores are 
of somebody or other, and consumed a great deal | gutted. Their horses, luggage and all are packed 
of time which Lincoln could ill spare. ike sardines into the trains and sent off to the 

Se SPATE: front, where, on arriving, they somehow sort 
The President's temper was sorely tried, but he | themselves out again. 


always treated his guest with great courtesy. On| | Never was there quite so wonderful an army in 
one occasion, however, the philanthropist’s visit | Its way; old farmers, boys from school, members 

1 srminadl 1 lexati of the Raad, clerks in the government offices, 
seemed interminable. Important delegations ; shopkeepers, lawyers and what not are all swept 
were waiting, but nothing could move the good , into the net of the “commando.” What sort of a 
man from his seat. Suddenly Mr. Lincoln rose, : fighting force this conglomeration will make yet 

: ‘ remains to be seen. 
walked over to w wardrobe in a corner of the he correspondent. who wrote as above has 
cabinet chamber, and taking a bottle from the | found already that the improvised army was a 
shelf, handed it to his visitor. goal force, well handled, 

“Did you ever try this stuff on your head?” be 
inquired, innocently. 

“No, Tnever did.” 

“Well,” remarked Lincoln, “I advise you to try 
it. If at first you don't succeed, keep on trying. 
They say there's nothing like it for making the 
hair grow. Take this bottle with you, and come 
back in six months and tell me bow it works.” 

The astonished Quaker left the room. The 
President told the story to Judge Cartter with 
great amusement at the success of his stratagem. | 


The Youth’s Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 








The Companion Sent Free. 


each new subscriber whose name is | 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we 
will send THE COMPANION from the date 
the name is received until January 1, rg00, 
and for a full year from that date. 


To 






























FOLLOWED THE CROWD. 


The innocent, uninvited guest does not always 
escape so easily as did an Indianapolis man 
|named by the Sentinel. This man, being in 
‘ London on a bright afternoon, saw many well- 
dressed people going through the iron gates 
opposite his boarding-house. 

Accordingly, be “dressed up” and joined the 
procession. e found himself inside a park, and 
| sat on the seats and enjoyed the music. A young 


Jady came and gave him a cup of tea and he had a 


° 
- ood time generally. | 
READING: MATTER, FOR_ SOLDIERS. oerhe nextday at the table some one asked what | 


Good reading-matter, carefully selected, that | was going, on across the way the day before. 
will not grow stale during a seven-thousand mile’ “Mrs. Humphrey Ward gave a large garden- 
journey, may be sent to the Philippines by any party,” said the landlady. 
one who is thoughtful enough to gather and wrap 
it. The War Department advises The Companion 
that such boxes and packages, whether intended 
for the general benefit or addressed to individual 
soldiers and regarded as private property, should 
be sent, prepaid, to the Commissary Department, 
U.S. A. at Boston, New York or Sau Francisco, 
who will forward them from these points free of 
charge to Manila. Packages intended for shipment 
from the East must be at Pier 22, Columbia Stores, 
Brooklyn, New York, not later than January 10th, 
as the last transport scheduled will sail on the 
1th. That transport should be richly laden. 











GUIDED BY WISDOM. 


A public notice was given in Leamington, 
England, not long ago, which seemed to indicate | 
that the sh of St. Paul's had some confidence 
Ju its own perspicacity as well as an unwavering 
trust in the wisdom of Providence. 
pecial prayer-meeting will be held on) 
jay next, at half-past cleven o'clock, to 
he Lord to give us a man of His own 
for the pastor of St. Paul's. Such we 
the Rey. H. Linton, of Birkenhead, to be, 
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A FUNDAMENTAL DIFFICULTY. 


General Sheridan was not a captious critic, but 
he was a severe one, and when he spoke he spoke 
to the point. 

Gen. Montgomery CU. Meigs, after bis retirement 
from active se-vice, was appointed architect of the — He was one morning reproving a boy who was 
new Pension Building at Washington. The task | fardy at his lessous, and the pupil asserted that 
hipster reste Pia casenunie anes | “But 1 can dress in time,” said Doctor Hawtrey. 

ts0 e y : | “Yes, sir,” replied the boy, innocently, “but'E 
that it was a credit to hhnself and to the country. | wash.” 





TOOK MORE TIME. 


Inthe biography of Doctor Hawtrey, a famous 
English schoolmaster, there is a description of | 
his unkempt appearance, and the story of an! 
artless criticism thereon. 
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THE PIONEER LIMITED. Only 
Trainin the world. Milwauk 
illustr 
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1850-1898. 


48 years of success 
prove these troches 
to be the best for Coughs, Colds, 


Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
In boxes—never sold in bulk 
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Normandie Plush. 


A BEAUTIF AND DUKABLE 
new ouch can be had 
ing them with 





or 















moth-proof 
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a Wittiams’ Soars SOLD EVERVWHERE, BUT SENT 
and 


BY MAIL IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY You. 






orduroy for Men Trousers Williams’ Shaving Stick, . 1 25 cents. 

ancy Mixes for L nts is just Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cents. 
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Messrs. Harper & Brothers are glad 
to announce a new series, which will 
give to book-lovers what they have 
long desired —the very best short 
stories, sketches, and verse by famous 
authors, in a dainty, convenient and 
permanent form. The volumes are 
sold at a price that makes them an 
excellent substitute for an old-fash- 
ioned Christmas card. 



















50 


Cents 
a volume. 


50 


Cents 


a volume. 










Bound in Blue Cloth with Design in Silver on 
Both Covers; Printed on Heavy Paper with 
Deckle Edges and Colored Top, 

With Frontispiece. 


THESE TEN VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS (From “ Ben-Hur” 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF KENTUCKY 
EPISODES IN VAN BIBBER’S LIFE 

‘THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN 
GOOD FOR THE SOUL By Margaret Deland 
EVELINA’S GARDEN By Mary E. Wilkins 
COBWEBS FROM A LIBRARY CORNER (Verses) By John Kendrick Bangs 
THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE By Ruth McEnery Stuart 
THE CAPTURED DREAM By Octave Thanet 
STORIES OF PEACE AND WAR By Frederic Remington 














By Lew Wallace 
By James Lane Allen 
By Richard Harding Davis 
By Henry van Dyke 













Other Volumes will be added from Time to Time. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York & London. 
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“Yes, and 


family use it, 


Mamma says she has used it for 
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ye and knows it’s the best 
you could not get her to take any- 
thing else.”’ 
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“PROTOTYPE S®W 
@ By Madison Cawein 
Whether it be that we in letters trace 
The pure exactness of a woodbird's strain, 
And name it song; or with the brush attain 
The high perfection of a wildtlower's face; 
Or mold in difficult marble all the grace 
We know as man; or from the wind and rain 
Catch clemental rapture of refrain 
And mark in music to due time and place: 
The aim of art is nature; to unfold 
Her truth and beauty to the souls of men 
In far suggestions; In whose forms is cast 
Nothing so new but ’tis long eons old; 
Nothing so old but ’tis as young as when 
The mind conceived it in the ages past. 


— ee 


The Dark and Light of One Life. 


HERE died in St. Louis, in 1895, a noble 
Christian man who, fifteen years before, 


had been a thief and a blackleg. The man, 


was Deputy Sheriff Valentine Burke. 

During his criminal life, like the English 
bruiser, Bandigo,—who was converted through 
a prison sermon,—Burke’s attention was arrested 
by a phrase. In the city jail a copy of a daily 
paper found its way to him, containing a verba- 
tim report of a discourse by Mr. Moody, who 





VALENTINE BURKE. 
From a photograph taken for the Rogue's Gallery. 


was then preaching in St. Louis. The reporter 
had headlined it, “How the jailer at Philippi was 
caught.”” 

Mistaking the article for a story of jail news, 
and thinking that Philippi in Ilinois was meant, 
he bezan to read it. For some reason, he read 
on till he had read it through. Nine times in 
the course of it he met the words of Paul to the 
frightened jailer, ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

That text awoke in Burke's mind a process 
of retlection entirely new. He became a true 
penitent, and pledged himself before God to be 
an honest man. 

On his release, the usual fate of the ex-convict 
awaited him. No one would give him employ- 





VALENTINE BURKE. 
From a photograph taken in 1887, 


ment, and after a time he drifted to New York. 
Discouraged there, he made his way back to St. 
Louis; and then the sheri? in whose custody 
he had so often been, told him he had been 
“shadowing” him everywhere he went, and was 
convinced that his reformation was real. He 
made him his deputy, and subsequently his 
treasurer. ‘The man who had spent twenty of 
his forty years in jail could be trusted when 
Teligion chanyzed him. 

Mr. Moody, who gives this whole account 
himself, in “Crime and Criminals.” relates, in 
his quaint way, that ac one time Burke felt that 





the repulses he met with every where were caused , piteously that the sergeant determined to t: 


THE YOUTH'S 


by his ugly face, and prayed the Lord to make 
him handsome. 

The grace of a good life is certainly a grace 
of Heaven, and with or without a miracle, the 
reformed man had his wish. No one would 
ever guess that the face of the wretch in the 
“rogue’s gallery” and the face of the honored 
Christian officer belonged to the same human 
being. What made the striking change Mr. 
Burke himself best knew. On the back of the 
first picture is written, in his own hand: 

“He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and 
lifteth the needy out of the dunghill ; that he may 
set him with princes, even with the princes of his 


people.” 
| Kimberley presents other and more tragic 
claims to the interest and remembrance of 
the world than those arising from the fame of Its 
diamond mines. The strategic importance of the 
| city, its investment and threatened capture by 
the Boer forces, and the presence within of their 
arch-enemy, Cecil Rhodes, conspire to lend a 
pecullarly dramatic color to a situation the out- 
come of which is awalted with universal interest. 


The arid and treeless wilderness—once known 
as Colesberg Kopje—upon which Kimberley is 
| located, was formerly in possession of the Griquas, 
people of a mixed Dutch and Kaffir origin, and i 
was hot until 1867 that the existence within its 
borders of the boundless wealth which has since 
made it famous, was suspected. 

In that year, it is said, a Boer, Schalk Van 
Niekirk by name, secured from a youthful Kaftir 
@ peculiar-looking stone with which he was play- 
ing. On becoming aware of its commercial value 
he disposed of it to an Irishman named O'Reilley, 
for five hundred pounds. Thus encouraged, Van 
Niekirk invested four hundred pounds tn pur- 
chasing another and larger stone froin a guileless 
Kaffir warrior, and immediately sold it at Cape 
Town for ten thousand pounds. 

Then the murder was out. The diamond 
deposits became known. Adventurers tlocked to 
Colesberg by thousands, and two years after Van 
Niekirk’s “deal” caine the opening of the mines, 
and the rapid building of a elty m thelr vicinity. 
The city was named Kimberley, in honor of the 
then colonial secretary. 

The methods pursued at first in digging dia- 
monds were rude and primitive, and the diggers 
had to contend against many disadvantages— 
especially against a depreciation in prices due to 
excessive baste in making sales. 

All that is a thing of the past, however. The 
digzing—no longer a matter of individual enter- 

rise—Is done by machinery, and overproduction 
is controlled by @ consolidation of interests. 

At the outbreak of hostilities, the Kimberley 
mines were furnishing ninety r cent. of the 
world’s output of diamonds. The authoritative 
writer of a standard work upon this subject 
estimates that, thus far, nine and a half tons, or 
forty million carats, have been extracted from the 
mines at Kimberley—the value of this product, in 
the rough, belng three hundred million dollars, 
and in the finished state, twice that amount. 


——_+0+—___ 


Kimberley. 
the light of present events in South Africa, 
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The Red Ribbon of Honor. 


MONG the honors which can be won by 
A citizens of France is the right to wear a 

tiny bow of red ribbon in the buttonbole. 
The Legion of Honor was founded by the first 
Napoleon as the reward of distinguished services 
to France in civil and military life. The order of 
the red ribbon, which carries with it the right to 


@ pension in cases of poverty and old age, is not 
for men alone. 


The first woman who wore It was Virginia 
Glusquiere, who served as cuntonni¢re under 
Marshal Junot in Portugal. Many others have 
been likewise honored, but only one woman has 
ever worn both the ribbon of the Legion and the 
military medal of the same order, 

Juliette Dodu fs still alive. When the Franco- 
German War broke out In 1870 she was employed 
as a telegraph operator at an office in a frontier 
town. An invading army corps speedily took 
possession of the place, and as the German stat? 
wished to send the Crown Prince Frederick imme- 
diate information of the advance, a dispatch was 
given to Juliette to transmit. 

She was scarcely twenty years old at the time, 
but she was shrewd and intelligent, and percetvin 
the importance of the telegram, she transmittes 
other words and secretly destroyed the dispatch. 

The poor girl's stratagem was soon discovered, 
for no answering message came froin the prince. 
She was arrested and sentenced to be shot. 

But the next day, before the drums beat for the 
execution the prince himself arrived. He heard 
the story, and struck with admiration, ordered 
Julictte’s’ instant release, and with chivalrous 
courtesy, complimented her upon her courage. 

An incident so honorable to both sides in the 
midst of a flerce and bloody war deserves long to 
be remembered. 


——__<e+—____ 









The Regimental Dog. 


ORE than one regimental pet bas entered 
M into the history of its country. 
America the list is naturally headed by 

Old Abe, the Wisconsin eagle, which survived the 
fiercest batules of the Civil War and lived to enjoy 
an honored old age in the Capitol of its native 
state. The armies of Europe bave had many 
pets, among which should be remembered a poor 
dog which followed the eagles of Napoleon a 








j thing off the 





thousand leagues and more to Moscow, but did 
not survive the ruin of the and Army. A | 
sergeant of the Imperial Guard tells of the dog's 
last battle. i 


A few days after the awful passage of the Bere- 
sina, T noticed a man marching ih front of inet 
much bent, apparently overwhelmed by — the 
‘ weight of a burden which be bore on bi houlders. 
The burden was a dog, and the man was an old 
sergeant named Daubenton, T asked him if the | 
dog were to eat. 



























“1 would rather eat Cos. 
ze Mouton, the regimen 
n and he ean't wi 








sa 
dog 
any longer. 

Then he told me bow he would have joined the 
vanguard of the army whieh had recently been | 
destroyed, if he hot been saved through his 
devotion to the doy. 

The evening of the day we had arrived at 
Wilnajthe poor dog had bad bis paws frozen, and 
y morning the sergeant had decided to 
e hin to his fute. But poor Mouton get an 
4 that he was being deserted, and howled so 














COMPANION. 


him. Hardly had he started, however, when the 
unfortunate dog fell forward on bis nose, and 
Daubenton then fastened him across his shoul- 
ders over his knapsack. It was in this fashion 
that he rejoined the handful of men who formed 
the rear-guard under Marshal Ney. 

Suddeuly, as we walked along, some one 
shouted, “Beware of the Cossacks!” A mélée 
ensued, and some of the enemy bore directly 
toward us. Daubenton was fortunate enough to 
see the foremost of them in time to defend himself, 
but Mouton, barking like a good dog, embarrassed 
his movements. 

The man wheeled round, but at a distance, 
seeming to fear a musket-shot. As nelther of us 
attempted to fire he inferred that we were without 
powder, and advancing upon Daubenton, he 
struck him a blow with his sword. Daubenton 
jarcied the blow with his musket, but the man 
Instantly gave him a second one on the left 
shoulder. This blow Int poor Mouton on the 
head. The dog howled enough to break one's 
heart. Although wounded, with frozen paws, be 
leaped off his master's back to run after the man; 
but being fastened to the straps of the knapsack, 
he pulled Daubenton down and I thought every- 
thing was over with him. 

I dragged myself on. my knees about two steps 
ahead and took aim, but the priming of my gun 
did not burn. Then the man, shouting savagely, 
threw himself upon me, but I had time to get 
under a wagon and present my bayonet at him. 

Meantime the dog, howling and barking, was 
dragging off Daubenton sideways. Fortunatel, 
the sergeant was able to disentangle himself, an 
seizing his gun, he cried to me: 

“Don’t be frightened, don’t stir!” 

He fired. The ball struck the Cossack under 
the right arm and be fell from his horse. 
French soldier seized the animal by the bridle. 

“Stop, you rascal!” cried Daubenton. ‘“That’s 

horse. I killed the fellow.” 





m 
Bue the other man escaped amid a rabble. 
Then Daubenton called out to me: | 
“Look after 
horse." 
The last words were scarcely out of his mouth 
al 


Mouton! I am going after the 


when more than four thousand stragglers 
nations came on me like a torrent, separatin; 
fon) him and from Mouton, and I never saw 
again. 





ity Poe: Sherman 





q Wind in the winter tree 
What is the ord you bring? 
* Listen,” the Wind replied 
“ Mine fs a message dear 


Ofa light foot on the ground, 
And the call that sets them free; 
Telling of birds that await 
Close to the southern gate 
For the earliest echoing 
Of a softly tingered string 
On the falry lute of spring. 
‘This is the word. And sce, 
Starring this rocky ledge 
I set a perfumed pledge.” 
Thus the Wind answered me. 
And lo, a flower at my feet 
Suddenly showed ; and then 
I breathed iu the fragrance sweet 
And knew it was spring again! 





—__~+e=s—_—__ 


A Volunteer's Appetite. 


T seldom occurs to the average man that 
| “home cooking” is really one of the blessings 
of civilization—but soldiers find it out. 
Apropos of the return of Western regiments from 
the Philippines, the Omaba World-Herald prints 
this letter, written by a Nebraska volunteer to his 
wife: 


I see they are preparing to give us a frand 
banquet when we refurn to Omaba. That's all 
right, but I want something to eat before the ban- 

uet comes off. And I want It at home. I want 
it on the table when I get home, too. What do I 
want? Well, here’s the list: 

Sirloin steak, rare. 

Hot biscult and plenty of them, made by you. 

Flour and milk gravy, about three quarts. 

Mashed potatoes. 

Apple sauce. 

Corn on the cob, eleven ears. 

String beans. 

Macaroni and cheese. 

Peaches and cream. 

Ice-cream. 

I want you to get all these things ready. We 
have had plenty to eat since reaching San Fran- 
elsco, but when things are camp-cooked the 
all taste alike. Cook ‘em yourself, and don’t thin! 
because I've been away over a year we can ring 
In any bed el cooking on me. hen I ge’ 
through with this bill of fare I'll be ready to tackle 


the banquet. 
| famous, but it is fair to remember that a 
goodly share of it is Irish, Some of the 
very best records In the service belong to Irish 
regiments. The stuff that many of the officers 
are made of can be inferred from a brief chapter 
in the lite of Robert Blakeney, who has left behind 
him an interesting autobiographical record of bis 
experiences in the wars against Napoleon. He 
was a boy of fifteen when he secured a small 
commission and set off to join the British army 
abroad. An adventure befell him at the start. 
T emb on board 
tannia, Captain Burrow 
ristol, and a more iguor: 
commanded a vesst 
entered Br y 
the gale 
in majestic 
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His First Lesson. 
HE valor of the British soldier is justly 

















4 i 
noel, and 
emendous, 
andeur, Sweeping every- 
from eheouraging the 
inspiring them with a sense of duty, the 
added to their terror by his degrading 
worse than useless lamentation, 
assenger cine down to the cabin, 
nly endeavoring to restrain his unwilling 
yet manly tears, embraced his wife and two young 
children, who lay pless in one of the Derths. 
The innocent babes ching round his neck, beseech- 
ing him to take their mamma and them on shore. 

Phe scene was excessively affecting, and acted 
on my feelings: more. powerfully than. all the 
dange! which we were surrounded Although 

ud Ininy berth until then, so overpowered 

to he unable to make any exer- 
tion, T st ip and hurried on deck fust as 
the ‘drunken skipper was knocked down by a 
blow from the tiller whilst trying to direet it. 

Urged by the impulse of the moment. I seized 
the abandoned tiller, and turned it as T had seen 
the captain attempttodo, At this eritieal instant, 
I deseried a man oon horseback making signals 
from the shore. This gentleman, foresceing our 
inevitable destruction, shonld we be driven past 
Combe Martin, rode at toll speed along the shore, 
waving bis bat, now in one direction, now in 
another, 

All the sailors were drunk, but assisted by one 
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of the passengers, I moved the tiller in conformity 
with the signals made by the gentleman, and in a 
short time we succeeded in guiding the vessel 
through a very intricate and narrow passage 


between rocks and banks, and finally ran her 
aground on a shoal of sand. We subsequently 
learned that elght vessels were that morning 


wrecked In Bristol Channel. 

Credit was given to me, but I took none to 
myself. It was the first time I had been on board 
a Vessel larger than an open fishing boat. and I 
was consequently as ignorant about steering a 
ship as about training an elephant. Any part [ 
took, therefore, was entirely mcchanical, and the 
inventive and true merit was due solely to the 
gentleman on shore, by whose direction I was 


guided. 
W men and women who take pills and 
powders in the dark, and never read 


the iabels on medicine bottles. The special prov- 
idence which so frequently watches over them, 
intervened in a still more wonderful way in bebalf 
of certain recent travellers in South Africa, and 
more particularly in behalf of their native friends, 


Upen returning to camp writes one of them, 
we found that John, the river, had purchased a 
load of pumpkins, which the native men and 
women from the Mazoe Valley had brought to the 
wagon to barter. 

At first I was pleased, but when I found that 
John bad traded away about twenty Pounds ot 
preservative, consisting of alum and arsenic, 
auch he had mistaken for salt, I was filled with 
dismay. 

We Knew not the villages whence the natives 
had come, nor could we explain the mistake, be! 
ignorant of the language 5 and before my scar 
mental vision rose piles of dead Mashonas, pesti- 
lence, and war on whites, provided there remained 
enough live Mashonas to make It. 

Hence it was that before daylight the next 
morning we left for the fort. We made no mention 
of the inatter to any oue; but a year later, when 
visiting the Mazoe Valley, I inquired of the natives 
if there had been any disease umong them about 
the time when the white men arrived in the 
country. 

They said that there had been an epidemic of 
stomach-ache, but fortunately no one had died 
from it. My conscience was profoundly relieved. 


————_~+e-—____ 


Providential. 
E often read in the papers accounts of 


——_—__~e—___ 


The Last Straw. 


HE limit of conjugal devotion is ludicrously 

pietured In a book written to amuse the 

novel-readers of twenty years ago. An 
eminently practical, matter-of-fact husband is 
bidding good-by to a sentimental wife. 


She put both her arms about his neck. 

“John,” she sobbed, “you are golng away!” 

This was no palpable that it would have been 
madness to attempt a denial; so he merely 
observed, ‘Look out for my collar, Maria.” 

“You will think of your wife while you are 
gone?” she whispered, huskily. 

He was a trifle nervous under the pressure of 
her arms upon his collar; but he spoke reassur- 
ingly: “I will bear it in mind, my dear.” 

“You will think of me as mourning your 
absence, and anxiously awalting your return?” 
she murmured. 

“You can trust me to attend to it,” he replied, 
with as much firmness as if it had been a request 
for a barrel of mackerel. 

“And you'll be very careful of yourself, for my 
sake?” she suggested, in a broken voice. 

“T will see It attended to, my dear. But it ts 
almost time for the train,” and he gravely sought 
to remove her arms from his neck. 

“John! Jobn!” she convulsively cried, “don't 
forget ne! don't forget me!"” 

“Maria,” he sald, with a tinge of reproach in 
his tone, “I have made a memorandum to that 


effect.” 

S English geologist, acquired extraordinary 
skill in making deductions from the surface 

formation of a piece of land. To some of his simpler 

neighbors his science seemed pure divination. 


In 1864, Sir Joseph purchased an estate near 
Sevenoaks, and bullt a house upon it. The farmers 
about were amazed at his stupidity. His house 
was on a dry and treeless chalk hillside. There 
was not a drop of water to be had. 

8o confident was Prestwich in respect of water- 
supply. however, that he at once cugaged an old 

a nner to sink a well one hundred and sixty- 
eight fect deep. 

he boring proceeded, but when a depth of one 
hundred and sixty-six feet was reached, the two 
workmen went to the city and sought an interview 
with their employer, whom they found at his 
desk. They explained to him that there was no 
sign of water, and that In their opinion {t was 
useless to bore to a greater depth. 

“Go on,” was the quiet reloinder. “You will 
come upon water to-morrow. You are within two 
feet of it.” 

The next day it proved exactly as Prestwich had 
foretold. And ever after, among many of the 
denizens of the valley, Sit Joseph had the reputa- 
tion, much to his amusement, of not being quite 


“eamny.” 

| said, in a certain sense, to make the dignitary. 
A railway train came to its destination ina 

large city. As the passengers were filing slowly 

out of the cars one of them, a lady of somewhat 

severe aspect, Was observed to pause at the top 

of the!steps. 


“What do you mean, sir?” she said, sharply, to 
a man standing on the platform below. 

“What do I mean?’’ he responded. “To help 
you off, madam, of course.” : 

“You are an entire stranger to me, sir,” she 
said. “I prefer to get off without your assist- 
ance.” 

“Tam the conductor,” he explained. 

“TI think not.” 

“But Lam,” he persisted. “This is the end of 
ny run, and I have changed my coat and hat.” 

*Then you are not the conductor, sir. You are 
not in uniform, and are merely a private citizen. 


——— - +o ——_. 


Scientific Guesswork. 
IR JOSEPH PRESTWICH, a distinguished 








In Another Character. 
F clothes do not make the man, they may be 









Please stand aside.” 
“or n't know but you're right, ma‘am,” be 
said, nplying with her mandate. 


PS She vasa right, as a matter of principk, 
sitio zh she might have been a few degrees more 
civil about it. 


—__—_~2—__. 


Mr. Howe. cs, in describing a country sojourn, 
says that a resident whose laundry work bad 
been criticised, retorted, “I'l wash you, and ru 
iron you, but I won't take none of your sass. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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‘Then prepare coverings of four-inch-wide ribbon, plain or | other two. Cut carefully from some old magazine the 

Fancy flowered or striped ribbon will be the | pictures—preferably profiles—of any eminent men and 
will be needed for each | paste them on these boards; then tie 

for either end, folding | together with narrow white ribbon. 


J) sether for | 


OVER FoR Gor Scorre-Book. <A piece of 
( linen nine by three and a half inches makes the | fancy. 
cover. Place two pieces of cardboard four by two | prettiest, and a yard 
and a half inches, one at each end, so that the linen folds | rack. Cut a half-yard 
over them, leaving a space in the middle three- | each piece to- 
eighths of an inch. Fasten a loop of linen one 
inch long to the side to form a socket for a 
. pencil. Line the middle of the back with 
white kid or heavy white cloth. Make 
two pockets of heavy white paper 7% 
three and three-quarters by two and & ‘ 
\ three-eighths inches and paste them Leave space unsewed at the open 
\ on so that they will come within ends, as you would at the top of a bag; 
an eighth of an inch of edges, leav- | fold over the ends of the ribbon and hem, or else fringe 
ing them open at the centre of the | them for half an inch. A line of fine feather-stitching 
book, so that the along each overhanded seam makes it still prettier. Then 
golf score - books, slip the little bags over the padded ends of the racks and 
which can be obtained of any stationer, tie them firmly in place with narrow ribbon 
can be easily inserted or changed. A | folded around both bag and wire, A large 
strap with loop like the one in the dia- | bow at the centre of the rack | 
gram may be made, or a simple loop of \ would make it a fancier | 
ribbon used, through which the belt can gift, but it is 

















A Strinc-Dotiy. This little 
dolly’s kid body is cut off at the 
middle, and a bag containing a 
ball of colored string is sewed on 
around her waist. Three ruftles 
of crépe paper form her dre; 
two being sewed on for skirts, 
one above the other, and the 
third tied around her neck for 
a cape. White paper, with a 
bright border to match the color 
of the string, makes the prettiest 
dress. A little cap of the same 
paper is put on her head, and 
ribbons tied around 
her neck by which 
she may be hung 




















a bag, and 
overhanding ~ 
the edges together. 
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ho be slipped. Any design or monogram | necessary. near the desk or 

ty may be embroidercd on the cover, ora table, to assist in 
Ye ) narrow band of plaid ribbon may be | tying up packages. 

A placed diagonally across. If the book —_ 

S is covered with Scotch plaid a band of | TootH-BRUSH CASE. Take half 
iB fi black satin ribbon has a good effect. a yard of ribbon one and three-quar- 
ae, es | SHAVING- ‘ ters inches wide, and a strip of oiled silk the 

. A CONVENIENT MEMORANDA Brock. Take a Case. Takea same size. Baste them together, one laid over 

Vi common block of paper of any preferred size. On the piece of drawing ” the other, being careful that the oiled silk 

WY) // back paste an unmounted pho- paper whose greatest length comes to the very edge of the ribbon at every 
ANS | Aye tograph which is large enough | is eight inches and whose greatest width is four and a 





to cover the block. To this | half inches, and shape it and paint with water- 









f Ak 
, ei 5 attach a pencil by a ribbon and | according to design. Cut many thicknesses of tissue 
AN [-) fasten a long loop to the upper | paper the same size and pierce all with holes, through 
yp corners by bows. This will be which narrow red, white and blue ribbon is 
StS very convenient for household drawn, tying the whole to a rod one foot point. Feather-stitch them together 


along the edge on each side. Fold one 
end into a point 
and continue the 

feather- stitching along the point. 

Turn the other end in and over- 
| hand it. Now form the whole 
| into a slender bag by turning the 
| Square end over on the strip six 
and a half to seven inches and 
overhanding the edges firmly with 
silk matching the ribbon. The 
pointed end folds down 
over the open end of the 
case, 


long, which forms staff. 
A Marcu-ScratcHer. Get a block 
two and three-quarters inches in 
diameter upon which ribbon is wound 
and embroider or paint a circle of 
. linen which is large enough to fold 

over the edge of the block. Fasten 
with paste. To the other side paste a 
piece of sandpaper just the size of 
block. Draw a piece of ribbon just 
the width of the block 
around it, fastening slight- 
ly with paste. Then tiea 
longer piece of the ribbon 
round the whole, witha —/ 


orders. 












CASE FOR TRAVELLER’ 
Tacs. Take two pieces _ =; | 
of cardboard two and ah 
seven-eighths by four and 
three-eighths inches and 
cover on both sides with linen or pongee; on the - 
front of one piece work or paint some simple design. 
Close with overhand sewing on both long sides and 
one end. Finish with ribbon by which to hang it, 
and fill with tags. 








B.otTer. Take a stiff cardboard seventeen by 
twelve inches, and cover both sides with brown linen 





GLOVE MEND- 









drawn tight and sewed in place overhand. Cut corner 
pieces three and one-half inches and cover with same 
material, upon which a pretty design has been embroidered 
or painted. Sew to the sides of the covers overhand. In 
this place two or 








von three pieces of blot- strips of fourteen inches. Place one 
py ting-paper just large over the other and sew the edges 
oy enough to fill it. This together overhand, leaving two 
ff) > makes a pretty gift for 
Ke a gentleman. side of this open space make one row of feath- | cover. 
AY — er-stitching across and through both pieces 
Ny Pansy Emery-Baes. Of of ribbon. 
U satin ribbon one and a quarter inches wide take two | needle-book, which should be made to fit, and 


lengths of two and a half inches, rounding the ends. 
Draw them up in the middle, making four pansy leaves, 
and add a fifth of the same size as the others in sucha 
way as to form the flower. Make these all of yellow, all 
of purple, or part of each color, Paint them with 


water-colors to simulate pansy leaves, or give 
the same effect by a few embroidery stitches. 
t = 









Behind the lowest leaf fasten a bag made of 
the ribbon and filled plump with emery dust. 


Be 
1 
es 


oe BaG FoR Work or Duster. Take two which must be painted 
i fifteen-inch squares of Japanese art cloth and in centre of white and wound 
A one cut a diagonal slit seven inches long. Bind the sides of with the ribbon. 
YA this slit with strips of the cloth three inches wide, stitching Cut circles of card- 


board three inches 
in diameter and 
cover the outside 
with white linen, upon which is 
worked some design whose color is 
the same as the ribbon. In the ac- 


@ a row in each binding to make a run three-quarters of an 
YI inch wide for the draw-strings. Lay the wrong sides of the 
pieces together, stitch around the edges 
and turn, Measure five inches from 
the corners on each side and feather- 
stitch with embroidery silk through top 
and bottom in a straight line from one 
to another, marking off the four cor- | 
ners. Fasten a tassel in the centre of 
the bottom and one at each corner, and 
draw up by double strings of satin rib- 
bon of the same color as embroidery silk. 









FoLDING PICTURE STAND. 

A Darnty Waist- 
Rack. A nice gift fora 
woman who likes dainty 
belongings is a set of 
waist-racks for silk waists 
or evening gowns. They 
are made from common 
coat-racks. Get a half- 
dozen racks of bent wire, 
made broad at the ends 
where the shoulders of 
the gown will rest. Pad 
these ends for seven o1 eight 
inches with scented cotton. 








bon four inches in width take two 


loop to hang it by. at 
Twin Sewinc-Bags. Of rib- AC. : 
hs 


tied together with a bow, by which it can be 
| drawn from the case. The ribbon at each end 

forms bags, which should be hemmed at the 
| ends, runs being made for draw-strings. 


Spoot or BABy-Risppon. Now 
that baby-ribbon is so much used 
for tying fancy parcels, a pretty 
gift is made of a large spool 
three or four inches long, 


companying diagram the flower is holly and the circles 
are lined with red silk. A long piece of ribbon is drawn 
through the spool and through centre of disks and fas- 
tened with bows, from which a loop hangs up the spool. 


This makes a pocket for the 


Wi boo 
A 


My 


Take four pieces gray 





card mount ten by eight inches and punch holes through 
each corner of two and through the inside corners of the 

















inches open in the centre on one side. On each | card and sew together to form 


ING-CASE. One- 
> half yard of pretty 
fancy satin ribbon, 
three inches wide. 
Turn over three 
and a half inches 
at the top, put in 


Sew the lower edge in a 
point. Add two flannel leaves a 
tritle shorter and narrower, feather- 
stitched all around. Attach at 
the top of cover. Thread twelve 
needles with different colored 
silks for mending, and draw six 
through the length of each leaf. 
Add narrow ribbon at the point 
to tie the case. 
PincusHion. Make and 
stuff a cushion eight by 
four inches, and tie 
around it satin ribbon 
which is crossed in 
such a way that two 
sections are square 


and two long. 
Make a bow of . 
the ribbon where it is tied. In the square sections stick 
common pins, white in one side and black in the other. In 
the long sections fasten safety-pins of both colors, putting 
the white safety-pins on same side as black common pins. 


OFFIcE CARD, A _ piece of stiff cardboard about 
five and a half inches square, not necessarily regular in 
shape, can be painted on each 
side with a pretty vine or con- 
ventional design. In the 
centre of one side in large 
letters is the word “Out ;” on 
the other the word “In.” 
This is very pretty if made of 
wood and the whole design 
burnt in. Ora rough piece of 
cardboard can be covered with 
linen or pongee, on which all 
may be embroidered. 


































Famine Camp. 


The author of ‘Enchanted India” gives a vivid 
and heart-sickening picture of one of the famine 
camps, established all over India to afford the 
means of earning a living to those whom the 
scourge had driven from their native provinces. 


Two or three thousand haggard and fleshless 
beings were digging or carrying earth to form an 
embankment for a railway or a road. With arms 
scarcely thicker than the handles of the tools they 
wielded, the laborers gasped for air, tired ina 
minute, and paused to rest in spite of the abuse 
of the overseers. 

Emaciated women, in their tattered scris, 
carried little baskets on their heads containing a 
few handfuls of earth, which they could scarcel; 
lift. One of them, wrinkled and shrunken, looke 
a hundred years old, tottering under ber load. 
On reaching the spot where she was to empty 
out the soil, she leaned forward a little and let 
the whole thing fall, indifferent to the dust which 
covered her and filled ber mouth and eyes; and 
after taking breath for a moment, off she went 
again as if walking in her sleep. 

‘he men are paid as much as two annas (three 

nnies) a day. The women earn ten, seven or 
Shree cowrles (shells at the rate of about one 
hundred and ninety to the anna) for each basket- 
load, according to the distance, and can make 
as much as an anna a day. 

All these toilers had to support others belonging 

them. These, unable to work, squatted about 
the camp in thelr desolate and pitiable misery. 
And the food was insufficient for any of them, 
ouly hindering the poor creatures from dying a! 
once. 


The baboo, who has lost caste and been half-— 


civilized in the Anglo-Indian colleges, is always 
the middleman between the government and the 
poor; and he, barefaced and with no 
concealment, took twenty per c 
he was supposed to pay the laborers. 
were none but baboos to superintend the poor- 
houses and the famine camps. 
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A Friend of the Rich. 


The character of Cornelius Vanderbilt’s private 
generosity ix well illustrated by a single inci- 
dent described in the Philadelphia Press. 


The late Samuel Barton had been a lifelon, 
friend of bis. They had been playmates an 
schoolmates, and at school Barton, who was some- 
what the elder, had been made the custodian of 
his friend’s povcket-money. When both the boys 

ew to manhood Mr. Barton became a successful 

roker, but later years fortune was unkind. 
He lost his money, and his health gradually gave 


way. 

Mi. Vanderbilt heard that Mr. Barton was in 
some distress of mind, as well as of body, and 
called upon him. The meeting was Ilke that of 
men who have been playmates. They spoke of 
their sports and of their experiences at the board- 
iny-school, and at last Mr. Vanderbilt very dell- 
eately inquired if there was anything that was 
causing Mr. Barton anxiety, and his old playmate 
replied that he was fearful that his estate would 
not leave his family comfortably provided for, 

Thereupon Mr. Vanderbilt said, speaking the 
familiar name of childhood days: 

“Sam, don’t let that Sorry you.” 

That was all he said, but the next day he 
deposited in Mr. Barton’s name a large suin of 
money. When Mr. Barton heard that, It seemed 
to give him peace, and he called his family to him, 
said that he wa: ent to die, bude them good-by, 
and then, saying, “I am very tired,” turned bis 
face to the wall, and in a moment was gone. 
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Sure of Himself. 


Most men are quite convinced that in a moment 
of sudden danger, such as has lately demoralized 
some friend, they should be perfectly cool and 
deliberate. Some would be, but that this is not 
true of all, the following incident bears witness. 


There Is in Chicago a business man who above 
all things prides himself on being level-headed. 
He wakes it a point never to “go off at half-cock,” 
under any circumstances, His office is in the top 
story of a rather tall building, and when, one 
afternoon, the alarm of “fire” was given, he felt 
instantly and naturally quite uncomfortable. 

His first thought was that the office books must 
be carefully locked up in the safe, but just then a 
number of people rushed through the entry past 
his door, and the methodical man had a confused 
impression of having sought in vain for the books 
for a very long tine. 

The smoke was rising slowly through the cle- 

1 as be dashed into the hall and down 
he At the foot he inet. his partner. 
“Tt's all out,” said the partner. “Where are the 
books?” 
looked everywhere for them,” 
methodical man, “ 





said the 
ut they weren't to be found.” 
to his private office, and the 

ying open on his desk, Strang 
chough, the methodical man never fully unde! 
stood how it happened. 
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To Save Time. 


An old man who was cook at a Western camp 
went by the name of Bunch Grass. He had his 
own way of looking at things. On one occasion 
the camp was to be moved along the stream, and 
Bunch packed up the outfit preparatory to the 
flitting. 


ot a match, Bunch?” asked one of the party, 
for ie hed rolled up a big cigarette and wanted to 
ight it. 
he old man’s fingers went to bis vest pocket; 
then he paused and looked thoughtful. Evidenth 
was forthcoming. But suddenly Bunch 
showed bis originality of thought. Without a 
word he climbed into the wagon, and started to 
pitch off his lo: Bedding, tents, kettles sailed 
out on the gra The petitioner for the match 
jooked at himinamazement. Had he gone crazy? 
“Why, wh the matter with you?) What are 
you doing?" skel 
Buneh stopped throwing out the goods, and 
replied in a slow drawl: 
“Whieb it’s like this. 
mateb, I suddenly hy ppened to reeall 
combustibles allus lurks in the last pocke 
a@ coat and steoat in the bottom o° this 
and I'm reachin” down for that last pocke 
Just to save time.” 
‘ And he proceeded to throw off the rest of the 
load. ‘ 































When you requested that 











CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION—Xittvors 8 


Kory, 
and Cross,” for Christmas celebration in any church, 


by Sunday school or young people. Something unique, stockings, making hosiery as goodas 
easy to arrange. providing, happy evening for younk new. Lt your dealer does not handle 
and old, yet teaching beautifully and impressively the Sizes, § to 10%. 


real signiticance of Christmas, 
Sent by return mail on receipt of ®1.00, Address, 
HOLIDAY PUBLISHI 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS 





MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CO.,17 Bromfield St., Bostos, Mass. | 





retence of | 
of the wages | 
And there | 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


LUMINUM Card Cases. 
No perforated cards. Case 
Agts. Wtd. Booklet Pree. B. 


N 





Blickest novelty out. 
nd iu Calling Cards, 
, Quakertown, Pa. 





o More 
Darning. 


Racine Feet, 10 Cents. 
( Copyrighted.) 


We sell you just the feet of stock. 
ings, fast black or bleached white, 
‘They can be sewed to the leg of old 


LF YOU SHOOT 8 Rifle, Pistol or Shot 
Il make a Bull’s Eye by sending 
stamps for the /deal Handbook 

eu Free. The latest Ency- 
Aris, Powders, Shot and 
Mention Youth's Companion. 








Bullets, 
Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven. Ct.,U S.A. 









and original 











them, order direct. 
10 


‘Only one copy needed. vente per pair: Cpaire for 









- no wool, 15 cents per 
i pairs for 60 ec 
‘Agents wanted. 


H. S. Blake & Co., 
a Dept . D, 
EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY-MAKER. 


Tells how to make all kinds 
Toys, Steam Engines, Photo 


Co,, Box 37, Martford, Conn. 








For Christmas Gifts. 


This Carbon Photogravh 
from the famous painting 
by Ferruzzi, framed in one 
inch oak, toned to match, 
size 8 x10, delivered in any 


part of U.S. on receipt of Caméras, Windmills, Micro- 
$1.00, Usnal price $1.00. scopes, Electric Telegrapha, 

WU. spectal offer for the Telepliones, Magic Lanterns, 
Amas Holidays. Countess: £olian Harps, 


oats from & 
Potocka, Lady Hamilton or | Towboat to a schooner ; al 
Sistine Madonna, sent tn ites, Ball 


lace of The Little Mother ; 













on 
row, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, 
Fishing Tackle, Rabbit and 
! Bird Traps.and many others. 
‘s All Is made so plain tha 

o ¥ < bot can easily make th 
daome !Ilustrations. This great book by mal 
fordets. CLAR. CL. DEPUY, Pub.. Syracuse, 


ft desired, in same style : 
and price. 

Sample photo, cabinet s 
and illus. Holtday Be 
20c. Hlus. Booklet sent Free. 












200 ha 
ets..3 








“The Best Poultry Book on the Market.*’ 


Profits in Poultry. 


352 Pages, 5 1-2x7 1-2 inches, 154 Illustrations, 
Illuminated Cover, Plates of Cochins, 
Brahmas, Malays, White and Brown Leghorns, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Leghorns; Golden, Black, and Silver 
ad Pekin Ducks; 








Hamburgs; Ro Toulouse 






















Geese; Golden Sp: sh and Black Polish; Grey 
Dorkings, Red Games and White Bantams. 
By JAMES R < . , T. M. FERRIS, 
BURR K Edited 
by the Poultry turist. 

This new, revised and enlarged edition of what has always been rec- 
ognized d work on poultry, is nearly one-third larger 
than 2 ition, aud has been fully trought up to the re. 
quirements of the present day. The ways and meaus by which eggs or 
poultry can be grown at a profit are discussed in great detail 

T on artificial licuba 










ne enga 
nd their trea 
and 











mental poultry, are describ 
book. Experience'of breeders and poultry farmers has been drawn 
adth of view which can be obtained ouly by comparison of successful 





methods in actual practice. 


‘This great work was never before sold 
OUR GREAT FREE OFFER, (rice than anbut we have printed 
an enormous edition (paper covers), and will send it to every subscriber to the weekly American Agricul- 
turist for three months, on receipt of only 25 cents postpaid, provided you mention where you saw this 
ad. This offer is to new subscribers only. Everybody knows the sterling merit of this great agricultural 
weekly (formerly monthly). Its poultry department alone is worth the year’s subscription price. It 1s 
now published in three editions. You get the western edition (Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago) if you 
live in the west; the American Agriculturist edition ff you live in the middle or sonthern states and the 
eastern edition (The New England Homestead of Springfield), if you live in N. E. or the Provinces. 

Send 35 cents in silver or stamps; the book will follow in a few di and for three months the edi. 
tion of the American Agriculturiat circulating in your own state, containing the markets and special local 


features characteristic of your section. Address 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 








IT KEEPS THE STOMACH SWEET 


THE 
EAS 


i) 
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sede nied 


foo much animal foc 
er, not to speak of t 


QUAKER OATS GEMS 


cup boiling w 


Puddings 


Monadnock I 1 
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WINSLOW'S 


Speed Skates 











GO LIKE THE WIND. 


The shoe attachment is light and strong. The 
use of Winslow's Speed Skates enables the 
skuter toavoid the weariness of feet and legs oc- 

ed by the straps used in wood top speed 
Examine these skates at your deal- 
er's. ‘They're perfect, Send for catalogue 
of 1900" skates with prices and special in- 
ducements to Companion readers, 


SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. C0., 
—Worcester, Masi 


939393939333 33393339 


$1000.00 
a Minute 






The annual sales of Swift and Com- ; 
pany for the year 1898 aggregated 
over one hundred and fifty millions % 
of dollars. Figuring 313 working : 
days tothe year, 8 hours to the day, 
shows that the sales exceeded one 
thousand dollars per minute for every 
1898 working day. Why purchase 
unknown goods when the name of 
Swift guarantees purity and reliabil- © 
ity in all food products? ; 
e 


Swift and Company 


Omaha 
St. Paul 


| 
| 


Chicago 
8t. Louis 


Kansas City 
St. Joseph 








KIDNEYS, LIVER 


AND BoweELs 
OLEANSES THE SYSTEM 


EFFECTUALLY 
pisetleppemeay soo. 


Seer pADACT  yER® 
RCOMES Hes & FE 


al 
PERMANENTLY 


BUY THE GENVINE - MAN'F'D OY 


Gurrnia fic SyrvPG 


PEAR gat TANS, WENN LOM 


FOR SALEBY ALL DRDESISTE PINE SOx PER COTTE 
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The Great Bleaching 
Bluing and Purifier. 
It will not settle, 


It will not streak, 
Nor injure the clothes. 


Cannot freeze or be spilled. 
A lo-cent package 
will blue the 
laundry of the 
average fam- 
ily tor four 
months. 







> BLUIN 


everyichere 0} 
Sactory for 10 cts, m stamps or silver, 


Sol t by mail fr 


2 BLUINE CO., 








Box 
Rate! 


me 


105, Concord J 
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A New Campatian in Lvzox,—The Amer- 
ican forces in the island of Iuzon have begun a 
new campaign against the insurgents. A brigade 
commanded by General Wheaton was sent by 
transports along the coast, and landed November 
7th near Dagupan, the northern terminus of the 
railroad which runs to Manila. Meanwhile, a 
force commanded by General Mac.\rthur was 
moving north along the railrvad from Malolos: 
and a third force, commanded by General Lawton, | 
was operating northeast of Malolos. The objec- : 
tive point of all three commands was Tarlac, the 
insurgent capital, where a considerable Filipino 
army was known to have been assembled. 
Tarlac was taken by General MacArthur | 
November 12th, the insurgent force retreating to | 
the mountains, after slight opposition. 


THE UNITED STATES CRUISER “CHARLES- 
TON” was wrecked upon an uncharted reef off a 
small island north of Luzon, November 7th. All 
on board were saved. The Charleston was a 
steel cruiser of the 4,000-ton class, and had been in 
service 11 years. She was patrolling the northern 
coast of Lazon when the accident occurred. 

Tae SoutH AFRICAN Wan.—When this 
recurd closes, November 16th, the latest authentic 
news from Ladysmith is a carrier-pigeon message 
of November 9th. The besieged British force 
was then holding its ground. Nothing has been 
heard officially from Mafeking since October 
Sist, nor from Kimberley since November 7th. 
British reénforcements to the nuinber of about 
18,000 have already reached Natal, and others 
are arriving daily. = 

AN AMERICAN HospitaL Suip.—Amer- 
ican women in London, with some help from the 
United States, have fitted out a hospital ship, 
the Maine, which is to be used for the relief of 
the wounded soldiers in South Africa. Five 
trained nurses and three surgeons sailed from 
New York November 12th, as a part of the staff 
of the ship, and 30 more are to follow later. 

Tue “LyppirE” SHELLS, used by the 
British in the defence of Ladysmith, are shells 
charged with “lyddite,” one of the new high 
explosives which add to the terrors of modern 
war. Lyddite is a picric acid compound of 
potassinm and ammonium, and is six or seven 
times as powerful as gunpowder. 


Tne ARMORED TRAINS which are often 
mentioned in the reports of the war in South 
Africa are trains of ordinary freight-cars, lined 
with iron or steel to make them secure against 
ritle-shots, and pierced with holes, through which 
those on board may fire upon an enemy. They 
become a kind of moving fort, very serviceable 
when military operations follow the line of a 
railway, a8 now in South Africa, and earlier in 
Cuba and the Philippines. 


THE SAMOAN QUESTION is advanced toward 
a final settlement by an agreement between 
Germany and Great Britain. Tutuila, the 
smallest of the three chief Samoan Islands, is to 
belong to the United States, to which it is 
important because it has the harbor of Pago- 
Pago. Germany acquires sole possession of the 
other two islands by ceding to Great Britain two 
of the Solomon Islands, and relinquishing ber 
interest in the Tonga group. The consent of the 
United States is necessary to this arrangement, 
but it is not probable that it will be withheld. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY was married at Washing- 
ton, November 9th, to Mrs. Mildred M. Hazen, 
widow of Brigadier-General Hazen, the former 
chief of the signal service. The ceremony took 
place in the vestry of St. Paul’s Roman Catholic | 
Chureh, and was performed by the Rev. James | 
F. Mackin, pastor of the church. 


A REMARKABLE ENGINEERING FEAT, 
with important consequences to agriculture, has 
been accomplished in (olorado. This is the 
diversion of some of the head-waters of the 
Grand River from the western to the eastern 
side of the Rocky Mountains. Water which 
would naturally flow into the Gulf of California 
is diverted through a pass 10,000 feet high, and 
after being used for irrigation finds its way into 
the Gulf of Mexico. The water thus diverted 
has a volume of about 400 cubic feet a second. 
This enterprise encourages a hope of its repetition | 
on a larger scale, in which case a large area of | 
land needing irrigation on the Atlantic slope 
of Colorado may be fertilized from the excess of 
water on the Pacific slope. 





REcENT DEATHS.—Major John A. Logan, 
son of the late Gen. John A. Logan, killed while 
leading his battalion of the 34d infantry in a 
charge upon the Filipino works at San Jacinto. 
—ien. Thomas W. Ilyde of Maine, who won 
distinction for exceptional gallantry in the Civil 
War; and, as founder of the Bath Iron Works, 
was identified with the shipbuikling interests of 
Maine. ‘The Right Rev. Louis de Goesbriand, 
of the diocese of Burlington, Vernont, the oldest 
Catholic bishop in the United states, 
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Dressing Table Set. 


For Mother or Sister. This beautiful Dressing Table Set consists of one Handker- 
chief Case, 5x5 inches, covered and lined with a fine quality of Nile green silk, tastefully 
puffed. The embossed celluloid cover has a silk finish, and is decorated with hand-painted 
violets. The designs of the embossed corners are outlined in gold, as is also the word 
“‘Handkerchiefs.’’ Two knots of Nile green ribbon fasten the cover at the back. 

The Jewel Box, 3x4 inches, similar in material and decoration to the Handkerchief Case, 
has the word ‘‘ Jewels’ lettered in gold. The Glove Box, which also matches the other articles, 
is 34x11 inches. They are offered at a very low price, and are especially suitable for Holiday 
Gifts for mother, sister or lady friend. 


The three pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
25 cents extra, postage included. The three pieces sold for $1.10, post-paid. 


Pearl Handle Knife, No. 847. 


For Father or Brother. 








This Knife combines beauty of style and finish with fine cutting qualities. It has been made 
expressly for us for several years. We can depend on it to give satisfaction. The four blades 
are made from the best Wardlow steel. Pearl handle, brass lined, German silver bolsters. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 





Watches for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


The Jewel for young gentlemen, and the Little 
Jewel for young ‘ladies, are the two best low-priced 
Watches ever made. They have a Duplex Movement, 
an Enameled Dial, and are Stem-Winding and Stem- 
Setting. The cases are Nickel-Silver, beautifully 
engraved. ‘The color closely resembles silver, and will 
retain its brightness indefinitely. Each Watch, is 
packed in a sateen-lined case. 





The Little Jewel. 


THE LITTLE JEWEL WATCH given 
only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 80 cents extra, postage 
included. Price, $3.50, post-paid. 


THE JEWEL WATCH given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 60 cents extra, postage 





The Jewel. included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Publishers The Youth's Companion. 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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URE @ SCIENCE 


A New PuHoTocraApuic TELEscorE.— 
Prof. E. C. Pickering of the Ularvard Observa- 
tory suggested a few months ago the desirability | 
of constructing an extremely long telescope for 
the purpose of photographing stars and planets. 
He now announces that the money needed has 
been given by anonymous friends of science, and | 


that a telescope of the desired kind, having an |} 


aperture of 12 inches and a length of at least 100 | 
feet, will probably be ready within a few weeks 
for trial at Cambridge. The instrument is to be 
placed in a horizontal position, and a movable | 
mirror will reflect the light of the stars into the 
object-glass. 


Automatic TUNNEL Liguts. — In = 


Batignolles tunnel, near Paris, incandescent 
electric lamps, arranged in rows along the tunnel 


walls, are to be automatically illuminated and | ‘ 
extinguished by passing trains, the rims of the |“ 


car wheels operating the electric switches. The 
lamps, being each of ten-candle power, and placed 
at the height of the car windows, will serve to 
illuminate the interior of the passing coaches, | 
thus superseding the use of lights in the train. 


Borrs AND Girarr Es.—It is averred that 
the Boers are chiefly responsible for the threat 
ened extinction of the giraffe in South Africa. | 


skin, which is extraordinarily 
thick and tough. Specimens 
are sometimes an inch thick, 
and bullets often fail to pene. | 
trateit. Owing to the toughness 
of its skin, the giraffe can break 
its way through thorny thickets 
which hunters with horses are 
unable to penetrate. ‘The giratfe 
was formerly very abundant 
: in South Africa, but now it 
thas become very scarce there, and efforts are 
being made to protect it by legislation. The! 
Boers have also practically exterminated the lion 
in their country. It is said they killed «,ov0 
livns during the settlement of the Transvaal. 





MastTopons IN BEAVER-DAms. — The | 
discovery of the remains of a mastodon near | 
Newburgh, New York, last summer, recalls the | 
fact that the best preserved skeleton of one of | 
these huge animals now to be found in our | 
museums was also discovered in a marsh near 
Newburgh. That part of the Hudson Valley | 
appears to have been a favorite haunt for these 
American elephants. Inspection of the place 
where the latest discovery was made emphasizes 
the fact that beavers were contemporaries of the 
mastodona, and that beaver-dams were as perilous 
as quicksands for the massive beasts who 
ventured to set fout in them. 

SELF- PROTECTION IN- PLANTS.—Young | 
Jong-leaf pines, according to Mr. Pinchot of the 
Department of Agriculture, protect themselves 
against forest fires in a most interesting and 
remarkable manner. For four or five years the 
stems of the infant trees attain a height of only | 
us many inches above the soil. During this time | 
their bark {s extraordinarily thick, and that | 
alone gives some protection. But in addition, | 
the long needles spring up above the stem, and 
then bend over on all sides “in a green cascade | 
which falls to the ground in a circle about the 
seedling.” ‘Ihis green barrier can with ditticulty 
be made to burn, while the shade that it casts | 
prevents inflammable grass from growing near 
the protected stein. Mr. Pinchot thinks that it 
is owing to this peculiar system of self-protection | 
which the pine seedlings have developed that the | 
growth of evergreer oaks in Florida has been | 
restricted in regions where fires have raged while 
pure pine forests have taken their place. | 





A New Einp or Brick.—In Gennany the 
granulated slag from blast furnaces is being, 
utilized ‘for the manufacture of brick. The | 
making of slag brick is not a new thing, but | 
heretofore fluid slag has been employed for the | 
purpose, and the brick thus produced has been | 
found unsuitable for building purposes because 
it is impermeable to air and steam. But the slag 
bricks made in Germany are, it is said, not open 
to this objection. On the contrary, while exceed- 
ing the strength of ordinary bricks, and possessing 
an extravrdinary resistance to heat, they are more 
permeable tu air, and consequently ure well suited 
for the building of houses, They do not absorb 
water as rapidly as ordinary bricks. 

HEAT FROM THE STARS.—For many years 
efforts have been made from time to time to 
measure the heat radiated from some of the 
brightest stars. ‘The most successful attempt 
appears to be that of Professor Nichols at the 
Yerkes Observatory. \With the aid of an appa- 
ratus recalling the principle of the Crookes radi- 
ometer, he has ascertained that the star Vega, 
which shines very brilliantly near the zenith in 
midsummer evenings, sends to the earth an) 
amount of heat equal to that of an ordinary | 

candle 6 miles distant. Arcturus, the star cele ' 
brated by Job, and which has a somewhat fiery \ 
color, radiates about twice as much heat as Vega. , 
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SMALLPOX. 


LTHOUGH smallpox is 
classed among the in- 
fectious or contagious 
diseases, — since it Is 
spread by communica- 
tion from the sick to the 
well, no one ever taking 
it who has not been 
exposed in some way,—it is not always possible 
to say how the exposure occurred; for the poison 
of the disease retains its activity for au indefinite 
period, and may be transported long distances in 
articles, such 4s clothes, toys, books, and so 
forth, which have been in contact with the sick. 

The attack begins suddenly from a few days 
to two weeks after exposure, with a chill and 
severe pains in the lower part of the back, and 
usually also at the pit of the stomach. Often, too, 
there are sharp rheumatic pains in the arms and 
legs; the sufferer complains of violent headache, 
a distaste for food, and nausea, and is bathed in 
& profuse perspiration. 

High fever comes on, the pulse beats forcibly 
and rapidly, the breathing is quick, the tongue 
heavily coated, the breath foul; there is extreme 
prostration; drowsiness or mind-wandering may 
oceur, and in a word the patient 1s terribly tl. 
There are few diseases that seize their victims so 
suddenly and so violently as smallpox. 

Children frequently bave convulsions at the 
beginning of the attack. After about two days 
the fever moderates and then the rash appears, 
coming out first on the forehead and travelling 
downward, involving in succession the neck, the 
arms,—belng usually thickest about the wrists,— 
the body, and finally the lower extremities. 

The eruption begins as little specks; these are 














succeeded by pimples, and these in turn are fol- | 
lowed by vesicles or little elevations of the epl- | 
¢ of a split pea, filled with a: 


dermis, about the 
Straw-colored fluid, which later becomes cloudy 
or milky. About a week after the beginning of the 
disease these vesicles become yellow, the fluid 
within turning Into pus, and at the same time a 
dimple appears at the tip of each one. This 
dimpling, or umbilication as it is called, is very 
characteristic of the smallpox eruption. 

The fever now comes back, and the ase is 
at Its height from the tenth to the thirteenth day, 
after which the eruption begins to dry and form 
erusts which have an overpowering and disagree- 
able odor. These fall off after a time, leaving a 
red surface, on which are seen the “pockmarks” 
which are the permancnt scars of the eruption. 
After the crusts fall the skin begins to peel, 
coming away in flakes or branny scales. 

This is a description of an ordinary, severe case 
of smallpox, but there are all gradations of the 
disease from a inild varioloid, In which the patient 
hardly feels ill, and may have but one or two 
spots of eruption, to the form in which the erap- 
tion ts so thick that it runs together into one niass 
of disgusting seabs and crusts stained with blood. 
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A GIRL AND AN ALLIGATOR. 


Near Lakeland, Florida, where United States. 
troops were eneamped in the summer of 1898, 
there is a fine lake called Lake Gibson, The 
soldiers often bathed in it, regardle: 
that it contatns alligators; and the saurtar 
cowards, afraid to ack a man, let the 
alone. t 

But it was different with the ease of a young | 
girl who recently went bathing in Lake Gibson. | 
This girl, who is fourteen years old and whose 
mother, Mrs. Fields, lives near the lake, could 
not resist the temptation to jump off the wharf 
one suminer day in 180, to take a swim, 

She had searcely touched the water when her 
leg was seized by an alligator. The cred 
which the girl could el ’ in the water, | 
seized her between the Knee and the ankle and 
instantly pulled her under the surf: | 

The girl thought herself gone, but she did not; 
give up. On the contrary, she struggled with sueh | 
activity that the alligator was unable to bold | 
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‘her. She broke away from it, rose to the surface | 


and struck out for the shore, only a few yards 
distant. 
The alligator returned to the charge, this time 


. selzing the girl by the fleshy part of the side, 


between the ribs and the hip. But she struggled 
again, and once more managed to free herself, at 
the same time springing toward the shore. This | 
time the alligator did not get its jaws upon her, | 
although it followed her until she was safe on dry 
land. 

Although the girl had two very ugly wounds to 
show for her encounter, her hurts are not of a 
mortal character. She describes the alligator as 


‘not being of the largest size, but only about five 


feet In length. . 3 


VERY WET. 


There is a certain amount of comfort in living 
at a place where you can tell toa nicety just when 
to expect a shower. This is the case at Panama, 
where—so says the Churchman—a shower may be 
looked for every day at about three o'clock in the 
afternoon. 


This is the rule all through the rainy season. 
The morning is clear and the evening, after six ; 
o'clock, is delightful, and except from three to six 
nobody ever thinks of carrying an umbrella. 

Not so at Colon, only forty-seven iniles away. 
There It rains all the time during the rainy season, 
and it never rains but it pours. Water comes 
down by the bucketful. At Panama the annual 
rainfall is in the neighborhood of nine feet, while 
that of Colon is twenty-one feet, and it all comes 
in five months—an average of four feet a month. 





It is humorously said of Colon that there It 
take: e people afl the rest of the year, after the 
rainy season, to get dry. 





In the dry season the heat is Intense, the 
mercury ranging from elghty to ninety degrees, 
day and night. There is little difference in the 
temperature after dark, but it is possible to adapt 
one's self to the conditions of the place and 
there is a certain fascination about it that, {n the 
a of some people, seems to make up for the 

eat. 


QUICKLY SETTLED. 


The mayor of a Western city ix said to have a 
neat and expeditious method of attending to 
complaints, which is leading to a wholesome 
regard to the laws of health and cleanliness 
among his people. 


A marketman was brought before him under a 
charge of depositing flith in the cit treets, The 
man pleaded “Not guilty,” upon which the follow- 
ing dialogue took place between the mayor and 
the chief witness for the prosecution, 

“Officer, what did the defendant do?” asked the 
mayor. 

“Threw rotten ces Into the street, your honor.” 

“How many did you see him throw into the 
street?” 

“One, your honor.” 

“Tf he’d had two hundred would he have thrown 
them into the street?” 

“1 think he would, your honor.” 

“That shows the Intent to violate the ordl- 
nance,” said the mayor, briskly. “Ten dollars 
and costs.” 





BOBBY’S CHOICE. 


Of a Brooklyn mother, whose grown-up sons 
; declare that she wants to “boss” them just as if 
they were children,—altbough she vows she 
‘inerely wishes to advise and guide them, —the 
New York Tribune tells this story: 


At dinner the other night a large meat pie and 
# small roast duck were brought on together. 
The duck was intended for the father principally. 
The boys were fond of duck, their mother well 
knew, but it would not inake a mouthful apiece 
for the 80, addressing the boy who sat nearest 
; her, she said, “Which will you have, Bobby, duck 
} or ple?” and at once began cutting the pie. 

; “Duck!” said Bobby, promptly. 

“No, Bobby,” answered his mother cheerfully. 
“You can’t have duck, dear. Take your choice, 
dive fen, take your choice—but you can't have 

luck !** 





RADICAL CURE. 


In the public schools of some cities measures 
are taken, by presumably competent officials, to 
| test the children’s eyesight, upon the assumption 
—often too well founded—that the parents are not 
| suMciently watchful in that important particular. 


A little boy came nome one day, soon after the 
fall term of School had opened, with the following 
| note, duly signed by the principal: 

“Mr. Judkins: Dear Sir—It becomes my duty to 
inform vou that your son shows decided indica- 
tions of astigmatism, and his case is one that 
should be attended to without delay.” 

The father sent the following auswer the next 


day: 
str. Kershaw: Dear She whip it out of him. 
“Yours truly, Hiram Judkins.” 








READY ANSWER. 


Everything possible, of course, is named for 
Admiral Dewey in these days. There ure 
“Dewey” hats, “Dewey” shoes, collars, neckties, 
articles of furniture, cigars, and so forth, to an 
endless extent, and even certain dishes at restau- 
rants are named in his honor. 

A guest at a lunch-counter on the day the 
admiral landed at New York observed “Dewey 
cakes” on the bill of fare and called for some. 

“Waiter,” be said. he bad tasted them, 


















like the ‘General — 


» Sit. 
“They taste very muc 
| cakes’ I got here not long ago. 

0] . sir,” replied the waiter. “They’ve got 
ginger in thei.” 





NEEDED A BHAIR-CUT. 


Short sight is not tolerated ina common soldier, 
but sometimes it is necessary to tolerate It in an 
officer. Furthermore, there are many short- 
sighted officers who are unwilling to wear glasses, 


Such an one was a certain captain in the British 
army of whom a story is told in an English paper. 

Diving a kit inspection a mop had been left 
propped with the head uppermost agains are 
bed cot. The short-sighted captain entered and 
glanced at the mop. Then he snapped his fingers. 

“Colorsergeant!” he exclaimed, 

“Yes, sir,” said the sergeant, saluting, 

“see that that man has his hair cut immedi- 
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Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
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Courses in Civil, Mechanical or 
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Angora Furs, Tantratet 
Consisting of Collar and Muff, is FREE 
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Fur, both elegantly finished 
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Many a Christmas 


has found the Old Organ- 
ist seated at his . . . 


KSTEY 


Many an Estey Organ 
which has given voice to 
the Christmas carols for 
twenty-five years is found 
tuneful to-day. Many a 
home will have a new 
Estey for Christmas. 

Will yours ? 


COPYAIONTED, FATEY ORGAN CO. 


“The Old Organist.” 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Send 2 cents for Catalogue of new 
Home and Chapel styles. 


A New and Unique Pen from the Factory of 


A. A. Waterman & Co. 


Boston, Mass., whose name as Makers of “Modern” 
Peas is a guaranty of superiority. 





Millions of users of Fountain Pens having the old 
form of ink-joint under the finger grasp, and a 
reservoir that invites untidiness, have complained 
for years. With the coming of DEWEY'S PERFECT 
PEN the old pens are doomed! . . . . . . - 


EDSON E. DEWEY, 
Pres. Colonial Pen Co., Boston, 
after whom the Pen Is named. 


The Dewey Fountain Pen requires no | 
ink-filler; there is no wet jolut to touch in filling | 
—no taking hold of gold pen, You provide one | 
thing only ~ good ink — and then you induce it | 
to run up into the empty reservoir, The Dewey | 
Pen writes instantly on touching the paper. 
N ood ng hen junk supply is low, aa the 
air-chamber surrounding the ink reservoir 
prevents expansion from heat. 


Dewey’s Fountain Pen is 
ee 





Prices of Our Leading Styles: 
Complete Peas in Plain Holders, Black or Mottled. 
No. 31, $2.00. No. 51, $3.00. 
No. 41, 2.50. No. 61, 3.75. 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 
If aot satisfactory after 30 days’ trial, 


money refunded on receipt of pen. 
Guaranteed Unconditionally. 
——e 


Made from the best hard rubber, beautifull: Special Offer 


fils eds Hiei wach large gold enh earn ie To Introduce More Widely. 
14-Karat, and of the finest workmanship, Any 7 res 

point to suit auy hand. Low prices within the | _ ff you cannot obtain DEWEY'S PENS, made 
reach of every one for the best and aost com: |) by A. A. Waterman & Co., from ‘any local 
dealcr, mention the fact when ordering. and 














fortable writing implement’ amade. Prompt | 
Tefund if not satisfactory, i : 
The illust s the ink sac reservoir, | for this service we will allow 25 % discount 


which ts. fille expelling the alr) by 4 i i - 
merely dippin 1 pen Inte ink, The wae | OF ONC pen only; otherwise full prices. Ad 


Js wood for y new one costs but 15 ets. | dress the makers, or the sole selling agents. 


COLONIAL PEN CO., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cautloa.—Note on every genuine Pea the Initials ** A. A." before the name WATERMAN. 





No Screw-Joint to Lousen or Break. Soft Rubber Collapsible Ink Sac. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The Companion's Contest for Ama- 
teur Photographers closed October 2d, about 
ten thousand photographs, taken since October 
1, 1898, having been submitted. Our readers | 
have already learned that the first prize in the 
Men’s Class was won by Mr. Edgar Felloes, of 
Portland, Oregon, who also won the grand prize | 
of a solid silver vase which was given for “the 
best single set of photographs in the entire 
collection.” Mr. Felloes submitted five masterly 
pictures. Oneof these, ““A Highland Shepherd,” 
is reproduced—the exact size of the photograph 
itself—on our front cover page. 

All the photographs offered in competition are 
now on exhibition on the fifth floor of the Com- 
peanion building, and persons interested in 
amateur photography are cordially invited to 
examine them. Students of the chief prize 
winner’s work may like to know that Mr. Felloes 
was born in Singapore, East India, of English 
parentage, and when a child was sent to England 
to be educated. He was entered as a pupil in 
the South Kensington Art Schools, and after a 
course of training there found occupation as a 
designer in a stained-glass factory, devoting 
himself to church decoration. Ten years ago 
he came to this country, and here he began 
newspaper work as staff artist of the Morn- 
ing Oregonian, a position which he still 
holds. | 

For the last four years Mr. Felloes has devoted 
all his leisure to amateur photography. Many 
readers will remember the series, including the 
remarkable photograph of Joaquin Miller, with | 
which he took the third prize in the Companion’s | 
competition of 1497. No one who is familiar 
with his productions will wonder that, in the 
eleven competitions he has entered during these 
four years, he has won nine prizes. 


Coon cats are not expected to be anything 
more than ornamental, yet an incident reported 
from Farmington, Maine, seems to show that 
some of these feline aristocrats are as capable of 
athletic feats as any working-class cat. It 
appears that some pigeons alighted in the street 
in front of the shop where the Farmington cat 
condescends to stay. Feeling themselves safe, | 





—until the cat jumped from the sidewalk and | 
landed fair on the back of one of the birds. | 
Several persons witnessed the performance, and 
measuring the distance, found that he had 
cleared more than twenty-two feet! Darby, of 
England, who holds the professional record for a 
standing broad jump,—fourteen feet and nine 
inches,—will doubtless wish he knew how the 
eat did it. Le 

They talk of gold-mines, these days, up 
in Hinsdale,—a town in Berkshire county, Mas- 
sachusetts,—but really, so long as the fern and 
evergreen industry holds out, Hinsdale has not 
much need of gold-mines. The Springtield 
Republican’s correspondent tells of a farmer 
who came to town with a load of ferns, repre- 
senting a week’s work of his family, and went 
home with a hundred and forty dollars in his 
pocket. A Hinsdale tirm recently filled, within 
forty-eight hours, a Chicago order for a million 
ferns. What with the regular autumn market 
and the Christmas demand for “green stuff,’ 
Hinsdale is now a basy and a prosperous place. 
But the school committee is anxious and 
unbappy, and it is rumored that, in order to keep 
the school going, it may become necessary to 
fasten bear-traps to the legs of the boys and girls 
who want to be out gathering ferns and making 
money. 


Signor Foli, the celebrated basso, who died 
not long ago, was a New Englander by adoption, 
and, to his credit be it spoken, never forgot it. 
His real name was Allan James Foley, and he 
was born in Tipperary, Ireland. ‘The family | 
came to this country when Allan was a boy. and 
he learned the carpenter’s trade and was working 
at it in Hartford when the organist of the Centre 
Church chanced to hear him sing. 

‘Then Foley's future was assured. The Centre 
Church and various prominent citizens took up | 
the lad,—this was forty or more years ago,—and 
gave him the best musical education the world 
afforded. In 1862 he made his début in Catania, | 
Italy. His successes since then in opera, concert, 
and oratorio are matters of record. | 

All the honors that were heaped upon him did | 
not cause Signor Foli to forget his old home and | 
his former patrons and friends. As often as he 
could he visited Hartford, and at every visit he 
sang in the Centre Church. Nor was he ever 
chary of publicly admitting the obligation he | 
owed to the Hartford people. He realized that 
the falsest kind of ‘false pride” is that which | 
prompts a successful man to conceal his obscure | 
beginning and kick over the ladders by which he | 
has climbed. | 
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With a box of Neryease headache powders 
in my pocket I can bid defiance to headaches 
Oue little powder on my tongue and iu five 
minutes my headache is @ thing of the past 
F. G. BARRY itor of Dept. of Trayel and 
Recreation, 


NERVEASE 2 


Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. Price 25 Cents. 
All Druggists or Sent by Mail, NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Sold by the best trade throughout New 
England, as is also our 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, SLICED AND PUT 

UP IN 1-lb. AND 2-lb. BOXES. 
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vee SHOCS 


Of All Colors and Kinds. Price 25 cents. 


A Liquid Shoe Polish, The Standard of the World. 


PREMIUM OFFER. 


Toinduce you to show 
Trilby Polish to your 
friends we will give you &'®; 


« FREE... 2 
for selling $10 case 
‘Trilby this fu 
orated Dinner Set 
of sixty pieces. 
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Value $12.00. 


0 box Trilby this Leather Snap-Shot Camera. Also 
sal, Watch and many other premiums. 


Chair, Ladies’ Gold Watch and Chatelaine 


Free for selling 
Gold Bracelet. Foc 


You can get one of these high-class presents 
by a few hours’ work among your friends 


Send for Premium List —FREE, 


GOODRICH POLISH MANUFACTURING CO, 


Premium Office, 50 State Street, Boston. Worth $3.00. 
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Nice, sweet, sroand Beef Scraps, $2.00 per 
100 Ibs, Also O. K. Animal Food, Oyster 
Shells, Bone Ment, Steamed Meat, ete. 
Send for Cata. 0. A. 
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Baby’s Clothes 
Will Now Fit Dolly. 


Our life size French 
Doll, 21-2 feet high 
(absolutely indestruc- 
tible), is a delightful 
and beautiful Xmas 
present. All children 
love Big Dolls, but 
what will they say to 
a life size one? This 
doll is as large as a 
child two or three 
years old, 
baby’s clothes will fit 
dolly perfectly, As 
an advertisement to 
introduce our Cook’s 
Flaked Rice into every 
home, as an ideal chil- 
dren’s food, we are 
giving this doll abso- 
lutely free as an Xmas 
present. 

To get this doll, send us your name and 
address plainly written, together with ten 
cents to cover cost of mailing, and one 
coupon that is to be found in every pack- 
age of Cook's Flaked Rice. (Sold by all 
first-class grocers.) Address, 


Cook’s Flaked Rice Co., 


14 Main St., MATAWAN, N. J. 
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Photographs 


Comprising nine thousand eight hun- 
dred examples taken during 1899, is 
now open, and the public is cordially 
invited to attend. 


Open daily, 9 to 4. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BUILDING, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
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The H.R 
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anything so satisfactory to prevent hair coming out as 

the above preparation, You are welcome to 
use my testimony if you wish. 

Mrs. C. A. Brewster, Vineland, N. J. 
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bottle. Sent by 
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There is ONE REASON and one reason ONLY why 


RICHMOND RANGES 


have made such great strides in popularity the last few years. It is not accounted for by the 
ornamentation which costs not one cent more than an ugly design and does not make one range 
ée¢tter than another (in this respect, however, permit us to say we defy comparison). Nor do longer 
legs or more nickel work enhance the value of the range for the purposes for which it is built. 
No. But a Richmond Bakes to Perfection! Assuredly “A consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” What is more essential? Write for further particulars to 


THE RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, NORWICH, CONN. 
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RUBBER GOODS 
Make Practical Christmas Gifts. 


Why not give a practical, every-day comfort, instead of holiday gewgaws, of no 
worth or credit to the giver? There is not a Tyrian article made but what gives protec- 
tion or comfort to the user. Every article is made to sustain our reputation of 4o years. 


Just at this ‘trying’? season our Tyrian 
Hot-Water Bottles are in great demand. “They 
do make life so comfortable, and save doctors’ 
bills. Better for a cold than any cold remedy. 


Why not_buy the Tyrian Combination 
Hot-Water Bottle and Fountain Syringe ? 
They are necessities in every home. Our latest 
improvement on this is the addition of the 
““Globe-Spray” pipe, which actually doubles 
its value. 


Tyrian Excel Nipple is what baby should 
have. It cannot collapse; is the easiest to keep 
clean ; prevents colic and sickness. 


The Tyrian Air Cushions are soft, light 
and pliable. When inflated, they give the trav- 
eller or invalid a comfort that nothing else 
can give. 

Tyrian Nursery Sheeting, a useful and 
often very necessary article for the nursery or 
sick-chamber. In four widths, 27, 36, 45 and 54 
inches, and sold by the running yard. 


Tyrian Atomizers, for catarrhal, throat 
troubles and toilet purposes, are invaluable. 


Tyrian Plant Sprinklers sprinkle your 
plants under the leaves, do not injure them, 
and do it without soiling anything.else near. 


We have mentioned only a few of our large variety of guaranteed Rubber Goods. 


Your druggist can show you the full line. 


If he hasn’t them, write us, and we’ll send 


you the address of your nearest druggist handling them. 


THE TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 
The dictionary says 


success means prosperity ; good fortune , 
a wished-for result. The success of 
Pearline means more. It means 
that Pearline has proved itself 
the easiest, quickest, safest, most 
economical thing to use in washing 
and cleaning. It means that women 
have found this true, and haven't been slow to tell others the 
truth about it. There's nothing odd about the success of 
Pearline. It does so much and saves so much. 595 


Cleanliness is next akin to Godliness. 


































NN order to increase $10.00 Opera-Glasses for 
our mail order busi- 
ness, we offer these $5.50 
fine Christmas goods 
at remarkably low 
prices. We warrant 
them satisfactory and 
will refund you your 
money by return mail 
if you consider them 
——_ otherwise. 
We pay 
postage and 
all express 
charges. 


NEW XMAS GOODS- NOTE PRICES 


Fully warranted. Pearl, 
old-plated trimmings, 
est of lenses, perfect 


adjustment. Handsome 
leather case. $5.50. 


$1.50 Reading-Glass for 


90c. 


For family 
and photog- 
rapher's use 
3 inches in 
diameter, eb- 
onized wood 
handle, nick- 
el rim, 
best 
lens. 

90 cts. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 
Dept. Y. 323 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


For outdoor 


Catalogue of Christmas Goods Free. 
$1.50 use. Accu- 
rate, complete 


Thermometer for 9 5 Cc. : 
attachments, 


nickel brackets and screws. Plate glass, bev 
elled edges. Eightinches long. For 95 cents. 
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The Harmless Rubbe 

Tipped Arrow Game 
Is just the thing for a Christmas Gift. Will afford heaps of 
fun these long winter evenings. Best parlor game ever 
invented. Popular throughout the civilized works 


Over 2,000,000 Sold. : 
If your dealer hasn't it, send us mail order. Game complete— ; 
Harmless Pistol, ‘Target and Three Rubber- Ti 
Arrows, ‘sent post-paid for $1.00. 
ELASTIC TiP CO,, 370 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
‘36 Dearborn St., Chicago. 578 Market St., San Francisco. 
















Make Money, 
Boys, by. selling this game 
to neighbors and friends. 

















Magazine 


Cyclone 


Cameras! 


We have instituted a new era in Ama- 
teur Photography by the introduction of 
this Camera. 

No unreliable films. No intricate mech- 
anism. No focusing. No failures. 

You merely load the Camera with 
twelve glass plates. 

Press a bulb to make a picture. 

Turn a key to change the plate, which 
also automatically registers the number 
of pictures made. 

You can make twelve pictures in this 
way before you unload the Camera. 

Any of the exposed plates can be 
removed without disturbing those re- 
maining 

No knowledge of Photography neces- 


= Photographic Papers 


Qe 


A Deveiopning Paper 
for Busy People 


Can be printed by any artificial ght in an 
i ry room Ina sw seconds, being the egal “ non a 
(Usimplest paper to manipulate, For |S . * . 
ets there ix no paper that cquals | OMS KuArantee ¢ 
spoil with age. Is not affected [Cy ko. 
uniform quality; does not frill 
a xiving good blacks and 
pure whites. Made in three varieties, Carbon- 
Matt, Rough-Matt and Glossy 















We make them in following sizes and styles: 






Magazine Cyclone No. 
out bulb)... 6. 
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Magazine C: 44 (with 
bulb relea Alder" $8 
$10 






Magazine C ne No. &, size 4x 6 (with 
bulb release, aluminum plate holders) 





















A Gelatine Paper 


The hard and insoluble surface of Royal Pa 
makes it lly adapted to all climates 
sea required; non-curling, 




















al success is the absolute purity 
hich it is coated. Accept no 
ne “just as good.” 
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Buy from your dealer. If he will not supply you, send tous. 


Western. Camera Mfg. Co. 
Address all letters to 133-135 Wabash Ave., Chicago 















COMPANION. 


Harper’s Bazar 


.-FOR 1900... 
10 = coy. $422 


Every woman wants the best suggestions in Fashions. 
The Bazar gives them every week. 
Every woman wants to know how best to care for and educate her 
children. 
The Bazar gives valuable advice on these points week by ‘week. 
Every woman takes pride in her home and appreciates every new and 
attractive idea on household matters. 
The Bazar suggests something new for the house every seventh day. 


DECEMBER 7%, 1899. 
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Special Features te New Year. 


Chateaux of America. 


SERIALS 8 


SARAH GRAND, (ne seavenly Twins.” MARIA LOUISE POOL. 
Women of the Bible. Women Who Write. 


< Clever sketches of the home life of our 

A series of monograpis on the’ women most prominent women of letters, includ- 

of the Scriptures, by Rev. Henry Van ing Margaret Deland, Octave Thanet, 

Dyke, Rev. Lyman Abbott and other | Ruth McEnery Stuart, Mary E. Wilkins 
eminent divines. and others. : 


SHORT STORIES sv 


Rath McEnery Stuart, Maria Louise Pool, Octave Thanet, and all 
the leading short-story writers of the day. 


Send 25 Four Weeks’ succrtion 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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TRADE-MARK 


A superb pure trans- 
parent Glycerin Soap. 


Its large sale attests its 
merits. 

A most satisfactory and ec- 
onomical adjunct to the Bath 
and Toilet. 

A large cake. 

If you cannot obtain Jap 
Rose from your dealer, send 


ten cents to 






WHATEVER the pattern or 
wherever you buy it, if it 
bears the trade-mark, 


“1835 R. Wallace,” 


you ean be sure that you have the 
very best silver-plated ware 
made. Our book tells all about 
the quality of silver used in 
plating “Wallace” ware, about 
the kind of metal under the 

silver, about the degrees of 

silver plate and howto know 
them, ete. 

WE SEND IT FREE. 
R. WALLACE & SONS MPG. CO. 
Wallingford,Cona. 
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a African 

which I am about to 
years ago during my voyage of circum- 
navigation around the Victoria Nyanz. On 
March 8, 1875, I left the main body of my 
expedition at a comfortable camp on the south 
side of the lake, and in a cedar boat brought 
from England set off with a crew of 
ten rowers, a coxswain, and a native 
interpreter. 

On April 25, 1875, being out of 
provisions and driven from our course 
by a gale, we lay down famished, and 
woke at sunrise to find ourselves ina 
kind of haven within a group of rocky 
islets. A large island, which we came 
to know later as Bumbireh, rose 
grandly to about four hundred feet 
above the lake, and extended to the 
south for some ten miles or there 
abouts. The side opposite to us rose 
like an irregular wall of cliffs two or 
three hundred feet above the lake, 
above which rose the green, grassy 
downs. 

The great size of the island pleased 
my men. They were certain that it 
was occupied and contained many 
villages where food could be bought 
cheaply, as it was so remote from 
caravan routes. Remarks of this kind 
made my men fondly anticipate the 
feast they would have before the day 
was over, and in a cheerful mood, 
despite our hunger, we pushed out of 
the haven and rowed straight for 
Bumbireh. 

As we drew nearer, and cvasted 
along the precipitous shores, we 
caught sight of cattle feeding on the 
grassy upland, and also of several 
plots of arable land, which proved 
that the island was peopled. A little 
farther on we saw hollows filled with 
banana plantations, which still further 
brightened our prospects of good feed- 
ing. The coxswain broke out into a 
chant, and the men sang the chorus, 
loud and hearty, and the boat 
flew along under the shadow of the cliffs. 

As the crew had rowed me thus far, eleven 
hundred miles, we were fairly well acquainted 
with each other by this time. Safeni, the 
coxswain, suited his position admirably. He 
was brave, experienced and politic, an excellent 
raconteur of African fables, and full of a quiet 
humor. Ie played the part of the sagacious 
veteran very well indeed, seldom giving counsel 
until the more impetuous youngsters had 
spoken; then he delivered himself with a 
positiveness of manner that impressed us all. 

The buat boys, with the exception of Kirango 
and Hamoydah, were youths chosen for their 
courage, quickness and intelligence. Almost 
all of them became chiefs and noted men in 
after years. Among the best of them were 
Uledi, Murabo, Baraka, Marzouk, Robert and 
Zaidi. Next to these in importance was 
Saramba, a native guide, whose awkwardness, 


stupidity, and utter ignorance of everything ; 


outside his own native land, Usukuma, made 
us laugh uproariously a dozen times a day. 

We were proceeding along the coast in a 
pleasingly anticipative mood when Saramba 
suddenly cried out, ‘Lo! Look at the natives!”’ 
The chorus abruptly stopped, and all eyes 
were fastened upon the slim forms ashore, 
which seemed to betray an unusual excitement. 
Their bright spear-blades flashed sparks of 
light, as they tossed and twirled them against 
the morning sun. Thinking that I heard their 
voices, 1 bade the men step rowing, when the 


war-cries were at once clearly heard resounding | 


along the cliffy outline above us. 

Saramba muttered, “Ah, those are bad 
people!” and shook his head gravely. Baraka, 
our humorist, tried to hush him up by asking 
seornfully what he knew of any land but his 


breechless pagan’s remark. 
Saramba meekly replied that as all were 
pagans around the lake, he, being one of them, 


relate occurred twenty-four | 





| signal for war.” 
I was inclined to believe Saramba was right. 


“A Narrative of Personal Adventure 
4By>) SIRS HENRY Mo STANLEY 


| 
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their arrows in their bows, and bare their 
shoulders for the free use of the spear 
arm. The war-cries were still pealing 
shrilly, the drums were being loudly beaten 
on the heights, and warriors hurrying 
downward from the uplands all betrayed 
the extraordinary excitement under which 
the islanders labored. 

Our approach to the beach was cautious 


HE stirring episode of | ought to know their customs; “and when we | and slow. When within easy hailing distance, 
exploration ; mean well to strangers, we don’t sound the|the men stopped rowing, and Saramba was | their dusky hands. 


bidden to rise and relate our business. He did 
his best, poor fellow, but I fear he was either 


0 
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Safeni, and when the natives beckoned to us to 
come to them, he told the boatmen to pull 
ashore, and before I had time to cry out ‘No! 
No!” two strokes of the oars had taken the 
bow of the boat within reach of the natives’ 
hands. 

Instantly the boat was firmly clutched by a 
score of natives, and as she moved toward the 
shore, another twoscore laid hold of her until 
round about the gunwale was covered with 
The people called us 

brothers now and smiled affectionately. My 
| delighted crew drew in their oars, stretched out 


It was useless to argue, however, with men | incomprehensible to them, or their fury was | their hands fraternally to the shore, and when 
whose better reason was for the moment | at sucha pitch that they were deaf. 


obscured by the gnawing needs of their 
stomachs. 


Safeni, the coxswain, aided by Baraka, who 


Safeni confidently remarked that | knew a smattering of the dialect of Ihangiro, 


they turned to me their faces were radiant 
with supremest satisfaction. 
When the boat's keel touched the ground the 


natives unaccustomed to strangers were always | of which Bumbireh was a dependency, then | natives did not halt, but seemed to lift her 





‘SAFENI STOOD BREATHLESS, KNEE-DEEP, HESITATING.” 


in the habit of demonstrating in this manner 
in order to impress people with their readiness 
to fight, and he was sure if we continued on 
our way indifferent to their savage antics the 
natives would soon cool down. 


heartily wished that I had controlled every 
one and kept all rigidly submissive to my own 
judginent, but I was not so prudent as to 
oppose myself resolutely to the starving crew 
when all my sympathies were with them. 
Besides, it is sometimes necessary to be impru- 
dent to get food. Safeni’s superior knowledze 
of native character was also to be respected, 


temper on the heights in full view of us 
| impressed me as a people with whom we 
should be very careful. 

More and more of them were gathering 
| together. The tops of the cliffs were lined 
ith them, and their actions and fierce gestures 
'‘ made me feel that a closer acquaintance with 
them would be highly dangerous to a small 
crew like mine. Yet I held my peace. 


master, that all that war play will stop when 
we draw near to the shore, and the natives will 
bevoine as quiet as cows when they chew the 
'eud. Pagans are the same everywhere. They 
| behave like madmen at first, but after a little 


same people."* 

At nine o’clock we approached a place where 
the cliffs declined to an easy slope down to the 
lake shore. Just beyond it the slope extended 
to a long, low point, which, being rounded, 
disclosed to us a capacious and deep cove. ‘l'o 


seen on the cliffs were now streaming in many 
straggling lines as if with the intention of 
resisting our landing. 

We saw them put stones in their slings, fix 





Before the day was over I several times: 


although the natives who were exhibiting their , 


Safeni, who was steering and seated by me! 
in the stern, spoke again. “You will see, | 


| talk you would scarcely know them for the | 





‘the gravelly edge of this, the crowds we had | 
own, and who would place any weight upon a | 


rose to explain. Their gestures were easily 
interpretable. They patted their stomachs, 
and drew them in, pretended to put food in 
their mouths, and smiled blandly, holding the 
palms of their hands exposed to the shore. 
They mentioned the names of Mtesa the king 
of Uganda, and Autari the king of Ihangiro, 
and both language and gesture testified to their 
blameless intentions. 

Being a close observer of the natives’ 
features, I could see that some effect was 
being made on them. The boisterous fury 
subsided, the stones dropped from the slings, 
the spiked spear-shafts sank to the earth, and 
the bownien relaxed their bowstrings. 

Safeni and Baraka beamed on me triumph- 
antly and said, “You see, master, it is as we 
told you. You leave it with us, and we will 
make them all right. Pagans always bluster 
at first, and then they become mild as milk.’ 

Devotedly they continued the task of 
soothing the mob on the shore, who now 
numbered nearly three hundred. They invited 
them to come nearer to the water-line; at the 
same time they stepped to the bow of the 
boat. Their blandishments were inexhausti- 
ble; they called out to the natives in such terms 
as “brothers, friends, sons of Ihangiro, children 
of Autari,”” and so on, and it was clear that 
they were proficient in native diplomacy, and 
artfully insinuative. 

Presently, the Bumbirehs seemed to be 
accepting the friendship so freely tendered. 
They advanced a little way nearer to the water- 
line, stuck their spears firmly in the ground, 
opened outwardly their hands, and graciously 
responded to the smiles lavished on them. 
After a second’s pause, they came on until 
their toes touched the water, a cordial welcome 
lighting up their faces: then about fifty of 
them advanced until the water covered their 
knees. 

This proof of confidence was enough for 


until she was well ashore; then 
unitedly they tugged and strained, 
and as I heard the delicate vedar 
timbers creak and groan under the 
weight of thirteen men and over a ton 
of stuff, I became terribly anxious for 
my boat. The crew understood my 
fears, and called out to the natives to 
desist; but indifferent to our cries, 
they dragged her forward until the 
boat's stern was fully sixty feet away 
from the edge of the lake. 

Then what a change! And so 
sudden! The boat was dropped, and 
every native, with a spring, had seized 
his spear, and the petrified boatinen 
stood aghast at the dreadful hedge of 
spear-points now directed at them. 
Behind these were furious crowds, 
which became denser every minute, 
who flourished ‘knobsticks, and drew 
their bows to the arrow-heads. The 
shouts and yells were deafening. 
The animal heat of the thick human 
circle around us was oppressive and 
suffocating. 

I had but time to take in the picture 
and to understand that my presenti- 
ments had been realized, when the 
savage crowd dashed in upon the 
crew. Kirango was smitten on the 
head and collapsed; Safeni was seen 
to stagger and to tumble into the 
bottom of the boat. Murabo was 
prostrated; a club descended on 
Saramba's back and sent him head- 
long over the side. Believing that a 
massacre had begun, I sprang to my 
feet with a revolver in each hand, hot 
with rage against my own men and 
the treacherous savages. 

Standing on a thwart, I could better 
' survey the scene. I saw that although our recep- 
‘ tion was brutal, sume of the natives did their 
utmost to restrain their fellows from proceeding 
'to extremes, and when I found myself the 
target of over a score of drawn bows, and 
‘ reflected how little my weapons could effect, 
| I hesitated tofire. At that moment also Safeni 
implored me to have patience, and in doing 
| that diverted my rage upon himself. My 
bitterest reproaches were heaped upon him for 
spoiling a voyage which up to this time had 
been so successful. 

“You fool, this is your work!” I stormed. 
| “You made the men pull ashore! But for you 
we should not have been trapped like rats! [ 
hope to live long enough to see you die, you 
wreteh!"’ 
| I retreated to my seat at the stern, and found 
a savage pleasure at the various expressions of 
terror which the faces of the crew now wore, 
and in reflecting how willingly they would 
submit to a little hunger rather than be in 
their present pitiful tix. 

I think | was supported by my anger at 
my own men against any personal fears of the 
savages, 

This bitter state of mind did not last long, 
however. A hundred exciting episodes were 
' occurring round about me every moment. The 
‘tumultuous mob, which heaved and swayed 
and struggled round the boat, inspired in me 
the most varying emotions. 

‘The faces of the passionate savages were 
terribly fascinating. My eyes dwelt with 
admiration upon the long, sinewy and muscular 

‘arms, the vibrating staffs of the spears, the 
shapes of the knobs at the end of the flourished 
sticks, the curves of the bended bows and the 
bright arrow-points, and these, attracting my 





| attention, assisted to dull the apprehension of 


danger. In fact, I think my predominant 
feeling was one of wonder at the peculiar form 


: of the wild men’s frenzy, and that they were so 
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long in deciding what particular death they | 
would give their victims. 

Presently, fixing upon a man employed in| 
striking down the uplifted weapons and crying } 
out for silence, I divined that he must be a chief 
of consequence. Later I ascertained that he | 
was the principal chief of the island, and that 


his name was Shekka. ‘Io him I addressed | neighborhood became fewer, but at three o'clock | behind. 
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into blood-brotherhood, or partake of honey with | 
us. 

Safeni used his most ingratiating manner with | 
them, but although he obtained some valuable 
information, there was little comfort In what he 
imparted to me. \ 

As the hot hours passed the people in our | 
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stood breathless, knee-deep, hesitating. Behind 
him, about sixty feet off, a long-legged native 
was pvising his spear for a cast. 

“Spring in, man, head first!” I cried. 

The native raised and drew back his spear, 
but before he could throw it, a bullet had 
plowed through him and a man immediately 
Safeni plunged, the crew gullantly 


myself, and showed him a heap of bright cloth} in the afternoon the war-drums were again | continued their swimming, and every stroke of 


and strings of my best beads. I knew but little 
of the lake dialects, but such terms as “brother’’ 
and “friend’’ are common to most inner African 
tribes. These I used freely, 
as I unrolled the gaudy cloths 
and held high at arm’s length 
the coveted beads, which are 
the jewels of unsophisticated 
Africa. 

‘The savage clamor hitherto 
so deafening dropped to a 
hoarse murmur at the sight. 
New ideas seemed to penetrate 
their clouded minds, but of 
what nature I will not pretend 
tosay. The chief, I thought, 
was rather flattered at my 
personal appeal and disoern- 
ment. At any rate he acted 
more energetically in the 
restoration of order, and some 
elders advanced to assist him. 
Laying their staffs horizon- 
tally, they drove back the : 
impulsive mob, an act which saved us from the 
suffocating pressure of the crowd. 

Our faculties, which had been temporarily 
suspended, again resumed their normal powers 
of observation and reasoning. The danger we 
were in, I felt, was not a whit diminished, but 
immediate death was not so imminent; and how 
the end would come no one could foresee. | 
Probably there would be a long debate, and then 
death or slavery. ! 

The chief and elders, having cleared a circle 
around the boat, delivered some injunctions to 
the mob and then withdrew to a distance of some | 
fifty yards to consult. A considerable dumber | 
of the people joined them out of curiosity. The 
larger number remained around us, indulging 
themselves in jeers and threats. As newcomers 
joined them, this crowd insensibly was pushed | 
nearer, and soon a party pressed against the | 
stern of the boat, and a man violently tugged at ‘ 
my hair. | 

Angered at his insolence, I caught his wrist! 
and gave ita sharp wrench which made him! 
howl, whereupon his comrades lifted their 
spears, and again instant death appeared to, 
threaten me. But at that moment a messenger 
from the king tlung himself through my perse- 
cutors, and struck at them regardlessly, which 
sent them some little distance otf. He then | 
beckoned Safeni to follow him to the king. 

As I saw Safeni depart I cried out to him, | 
“Now use your wit, Safeni, and you may get us | 
out of this mess and win my forgiveness!” { 

“Please God, master,” he fervently answered. 

Some more of the crowd detached themselves | 
and followed Safeni and the messenger. After ' 
an absence of about ten minutes Safeni returned 
with a radiant face and said, ‘It is all right, | 
master. ‘There is no fear of further trouble. | 
We are to stay here until to-morrow, and after | 
their council is over, they are going to sell us 
food.” 

He had barely delivered himself of the result 
of his interview with the king when six men 
came leaping toward us from the council, and 
without saying a word to any one seized upon 
our oars. Taken aback at this sudden change of 
temper, Safeni tried to prevent them, upon which 
the men raised their clubs to strike him. As it 
was useless to exasperate them, I ordered Safeni 
to let them go. Loud cheers greeted the six as | 
they bore away the oars. ‘hey were our “legs,” 
the natives said; ‘they cannot move without , 
them.” 

The council continued their discussions, and 1, 
sat at my place under the stern awning, debating | 
inwardly upon many things. The crew regarded ; 
everything listlessly, as if exhausted with the 
long strain upon their feelings. Kirango had, 
bound a turban round his head, from under 
which the blood trickled slowly; Saramba 
looked abjectly miserable; Hamoydah nursed 
his arm; Murabo’s loquacity was ended; Uledi | 
only seemed alert as usual. As for Safeni, and | 
Baraka the wise, their regrets were too painful | 
for description. 

Another messenger came now, demanding in 
the name of Shekka tive of the bright cloths and | 
tifty necklaces of beads. Of course they were 
delivered promptly. I only marvelled what. 
could be the meaning of this moderation when 
we and our belongings were in their power. 

When the goods were placed in Shekka’s | 
hands, he and his elders rose to their feet, and 
proceeded leisurely to the village of Kajurri, 
which stoud on a yrassy terrace, about four 
hundred yards off. We understood then that 
the cloth and beads were to be invested in banana 
wine, during the drinking of which our fate 
would probably be decided. 

Soon after their departure a few women made | 
their appearance near the boat. Safeni con- | 
versed with them. Although at first shy and | 
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sounded, Village after village caught the sig- | 
nal up and repeated it, and presently a long line 
of natives in war-paint appeared on the terrace , 
outside of Kajurri. Almost all | 
felt a crisis was approaching. 
Both Safeni and Baraka 
warned me to be ready for the 
worst. 

“Never mind me,” I an- 
swered. “I have been ready 
these three hours. Are you 
ready? Are your ears open | 
this time to receive my orders, 
and will you obey them?” 

“We will.” they firmly 
replied. 

“Very well. 1 have been 
thinking a long time, but my 
plans depend upon what they | 
propose to do with us. Keep 
quite cool. We will first try 
to get Shekka to make blood- 
brotherhood. You, Safeni, | 
take these thirty necklaces of | 
beads to Shekka, and ask him to exchange 
blood with the white man.” 

Safeni hung the necklaces on his left hand, and 
sedately proceeded to meet the native column. 
It was met at about one hundred and fifty yards 
from us. ‘The chief and elders gathered and sat 
down on the grass. ‘Safeni stood and argued 
with them, while the drums continued to be 
beaten and the chief’s followers entertained us | 
with such gestures as indicated too clearly their 
impatience to begin the game of battle. 

Presently Safeni returned much depressed. | 
Shekka had refused to pledge us peace. ‘Then | 
some fifty young fellows bore down the slope at 
great speed, and coming to the buat, seized upon 
our Kiganda drum and hissed their menace at us. 
Their return to the chief was hailed with shouts 
of applause. 

Some cows having strayed between us and the 
waiting multitude on the slope, two young men 
rushed down, and with vigorous blows of their 
staffs sent them flying away. 

“Why do you do that, my brother?” asked 
Safeni. 

“Because,” said one, impulsively, “we are just 
going to begin the fight with you, and we don't 
want them to get hurt. If you are men you had 
better be getting ready for death.” 

‘These were the truest words I had heard spoken 
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| this day, and I was gv grateful for the relief that 


1 smiled my thanks. 
As the two men were returning up the hill, [ 
said: “Here, Safeni, take these two fine red 
cloths with you, and walk slowly after those men. 
Open out the cloths as you go, and pretend to 
arrange them nicely on your arm, but keep your 
ears open for my call, and the minute 
you hear my voice tling the cloths away, 
and run back to us for your life. And 
you boys, listen. ‘The man who diso- 
beys, argues, or fails me now, I shall 
shoot through the head. It is all 
together or death. Range yourselves 
carelessly, half on this side the boat, 
half on the other, grip the gunwale 
firmly with one hand, and when I give 
the word push like demons, push the 
boat into the water straight without 
stopping. 
“Yo you all understand?” I asked. 
“We do, master,’’ they murmured. 
“Do you think you are able to do it? 
For if you cannot, it is useless to try, 


| point which lay between us and the lake. 





“'GLORY BE TO GOODNESS."* 


their hands and feet sent her farther from the 
hostile shore. 

1 became conscious that I was a target for 
the bowmen who ranged themselves on the 
shore, and a smart gash across my wrist from a 
flying point recalled me to my duty. 1 replied 
with two charges of buckshot, which had a 
demoralizing effect, and caused the bowmen to 
scamper from the shore. 1 assisted Murabo on 
board, and while he lent a hand to the others, I 
kept the water-line clear of natives. 


As we had no oars, ! directed the men to! 


wrench the bottom boards and use them as 
paddles, until we could get out of the cove. 

We had edged rather near the long, low 
The 
natives saw this, and while about a hundred ran 
to occupy it, the majority seemed bent upon 
launching two large canoes that had lain unper- 
ceived by us to the left of that beach on which 
we had been unwillingly drawn. 

While | swept the point with buckshot, 
Safeni cried with a startled voice, ‘Look behind 
you, master! ‘I'wo hippos are close to the stern! 
They will smash the boat !"* 

Turning quickly round, I saw there was not 
an instant to be lost, for the two hippos were 
alarmingly close. Seizing the elephant rifle, 
which had lain untouched against the after 
thwart, I waited until the foremost was ten 
yards from me, and then a three-ounce explosive 
shell struck him fairly between the protruding 
eyes, and the second shot so severely wounded 
his mate that we were not molested by him. 

Meanwhile Safeni, steering, had widened the 
distance between us and the point, and although 
an arrow or two shot from some unknown hand 
hit the boat, I directed my efforts to keep the 
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canoes from being launched. The jerky move. 
; ments made by excited paddling rather discon. 
certed my aim, but although two men were carried 
away, the canoes were finally Taunched, and 
contained probably eighty men, who were bent 
upon our capture. We were at the entrance to 
the cove by this time, but as we had not the 
means of escape, we resolved to wait for them, 

Telling the men to sit perfectly still, I loaded 
| the elephant ritie with explosive balls. At this 
time my attention was drawn to two more 
canoes advancing close inshore along the eastem 
side of the island. We were thus hemmed in, 
but if the crew could but remain still, the heayy 
rifle would soon clear the way. ; 

I waited until the foremost canve was bat 
forty yards from us. The swell of the lake and 
movement of restless men, however, so rocked 
the boat that three shots were required to sink 
the canoe. The fourth shot tore a great hole in 
the war-canoe that came from the east side, and 
in a second almost all its crew were submerged, 

This calamity stopped the chase, and while 

the crews of the remaining canoes assisted their 
countrymen, we stood up on the thwart of our 
boat and gave a rousing cheer, which was at 
| once an outpouring of thanks to a kind Provi- 
dence for our effective escape and a defiance to 
| the savages. 
We then hoisted our sail to woo the breeze 
; Which came from the shore, and the last words 
| we heard from Bumbireh were from a man who 
| stood alone at the end of the low point, and cried 
out, “Go and die on the Nyanza!”’ 

It sounded extremely like a curse, and for 
something like twenty hours it seemed to us as if 
we were still under a ban. We were swept far 
out to sea by a series of squalls, to be tossed by 
huge waves and alinost smothered by spume, 
and each time the buat sank in the deep troughs 
the whelming waters threatened to engulf us. 

But although we well-nigh foundered several 
| times, and suffered awful agonies from hunger, we 

reached the expeditionary camp after a voyage 
| of fifty-seven days safe and well. The question 
| regarding the extent of the Victoria Nyanza was 
| forever settled. 











BY JANE BARLOW 


IN THREE PARTS.— PART II. 


OUNG Dan Mulcahy’s proposal to “inter- 
ry: view” the Crazy Farmer, although at first 
thrown out merely as an idle threat, by 
and by rooted itself us a definite purpose in his 
active mind. Everything he heard about this 
eccentric person stimulated his curiosity, a 
passion which had been 
growing stronger in him 
through all the nine years 
of his life; and he resolved 
to seek, without delay, an 
opportunity to strike up an 

> acquaintance, 

His younger brother and 
sister were not slow to full in 
with his plan, which was 
an expedition up along by 


possible, as the Crazy 
Farmer's abode. Arrived 
there, circumstances must 
decide whether or no they 
should make a call upon 


Drimesk River, as far, if | 


| cart-track keeps close by the river and then turns 
| off to the left, leaving only a thin thread of a 
| foot-path to pursue the stream. To this point 
the children were sure of the way ; after reaching 
it, all they would know was that “‘somewheres,a 
| good step further up,” the residence of the Crary 
| Fariner might be found. However, they made 
no doubt of success, and set forth contidently 
upon the first stage of their route. 
It was a thoroughly enjoyable walk. They 
| quarrelled scufflingly, on an average once io 
every furlung, and drenched themselves among 
| the many twinkling wet weeds and bushes, and 
| shied innumerable stones to dislodge imagined 
, “troutses” from promising recesses; diversions 
which made travelling slow, so that shadows had 
| stretched far by the time they arrived at a place 
where the track bent and swept off into a brown 
nworland, while the river’s bed grew rockier and 
became fringed with gray-stemmed trees. 4 
low, irregular bank bounded the road for a few 
yards, where it turned away; and most peuple 
| who fared by loitered there a little as they passed 


and you will be only hurrying your own deaths.” | him; but at all events they would see the sort ; into or out of hearing of the water’s never-ended 


“If God pleases, we can, master.’” 

“Good! Now, march, Safeni, slowly! Open: 
out your cloths.” 

While Safeni was pacing up the hill I arranged 
the Snider ritles, two double-barrelled guns, and 
the Winchester against the thwart near me, and 
emptied the ammunition pouches on the stern 
platform in their respective heaps. When the 
coxswain was fifty yards away and all the natives 
were curiously regarding him and the scarlet of 
the cloths, I whispered, “Make ready, boys. | 
Take a good grip. 

“Now, push, push!"’ I cried. 
lives! Now, now is your time!” 

‘The crew bent and strained to their task. I 
heard the keel plow the gravel, saw that she 
gathered speed as she left her bed, and shouting, 
called to Safeni to return. 

safeni Hung his cloths into the air, and raced 
toward us. ‘he natives, hitherto, with their 
eyes set on the scarlet cloths and Safeni 
mancuyres, hed not noticed us: but now their 
eves travelled from the flying figure to us, and 
simultaneously all rose to their feet and instantly 
pursued, uttering the most fiendish yells. 

“They are coming! In with her to the lake! 
Push. boys, push, or you are all dead men!” 
While Safeni was yet forty feet off, the boat. 


entered the water. “Run away with her, my 


“Push for your 
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of place he was living in, and might 
have a good chance of meeting him 
somewhere about. 

‘The two boys would have preferred 
to dispense with Muoggy’s company 
upon this adventure, thinking a walk 
of four or five miles rather beyond her 
powers. It would be annoying if she 
abruptly sat down on the way, and 
answered nothing but “No, bedad,” 
when urged to “come on with herself 
out of that,” a habit in which she had been 
known to indulge. But when they raised the 
of her remaining at 
home, Mugyy seemed about to 
roar, and the roars of Mogsy were 
“a caution; so it was hastily 
arranged that she should come. 

They started on their adv 
turous quest one tine, hot aft 
noon, which followed a rainy 
morning. Drimesk River flows 
down. into Rosnalough by a path 
which it has long been making for if 
itself, and has not yet succeeded in : 
ridding of many rugged boulders, 

Its source i yr away in a box, 
which caus clear water to be“ reeuin' THE 
brown and its foun cream colored, 
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reserved, they were persuaded to talk, and they | lads, don't attempt to stop! On with her into; and leads one who watches it running past back, 


communicated their opinion that we were to be! 
killed, unless Shekka could be induced to enter | 


deep water until you swim!" | 
The men were swimming fast when Safeni i 


in imagination, to wide and melancholy spaces. 
For a couple of miles from the lough, a rude 





“THERE'S A CAKE INSIDE OF IT." 





wrangle with the bouklers 

None of the children had 
ever before been at the 
. place; yet it somehow 
seemed familiar to Jan, 
who got there slightly in 
advance of the others, 
owing to a recent difference 
of opinion, which led them 
to proceed in single ile. 
“I'm thinkin’ this is wher 
they said Paddy Colley does be V’avin’ the things 
for him,” said he, looking around. —.And then be 
exclaimed, “Glory be to goodness, if there isnt 
the basket itself sittin’ under the bank!” 

Sure enough, in an oven-shaped hollow of the 
swarded bank was set a large, batter 
looking basket, the only trace of 
humanity visible far and wide. The 
young Muleahys in a row eyed it with 
much interest, until Hughey said 
“Flimself’s apt to be fetchin’ it pris 
intly.". It might have been observe! 


vy that both he and Moggy had sidled up 


very close to Dan. 

But Dan replied: “They say it's late 
he comes out. And the two of you's 
has no call to be sticki.’ yoursel 
into my pocket.” 

Hughey looked relieved, and chose, under 
the cireumstances, to ignore the insinuatin. 
“I wonder what at all be bas in it?” be 
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“And where’s the use,’”’ said Dan, “of won- 
derin’, when the lid's tied down, and ne’er a hole 
in it?” 

“One might try feelin’ the weight of it, any- 
way,” Hughey said, and lifted it out of the 
hollow. “Glory -lory-ory!” 
he remarked, dumping it on 
to the grass. “It’s as heavy 
as a thruck of ballast.” 

Of course Dan lifted 
it, too. But he said: 
“Finch! Is that what 
you call heavy? I 
could carry it any- 
where and back again 
as soon as look at it, 
if I wanted to.” 

“There's a cake 
inside of it,” Moggy 
announced after an 
interval, during which 
three shock - heads, 
two black and one— 
Hughey’s — red, had 
been trying to peer beneath the basket cover. 

“What sort?” said Hughey. 

“‘How’s anybody to be tellin’ what sort, when 
the string’s tied in a black knot, and it’s you 
has th’ ould knife, supposin’ you wanted to cut 
anythin’,” Dan suggested, pointedly. 

“He happen might be conn’ earlier to-day,” 
said Hughey. 

“Och, if it’s frightened you are—” Dan had 
begun, when Hughey uttered his favorite ejacu- 
lation: “Glory-lory-ory, if she isn’t after gettin’ 
it untied!” 

Moggy had in fact picked the knot, and the 
contents of the basket lay open to inspection. 
Perhaps they were 
somewhat disap- 
pointing. The cake 
turned out to be 
a loaf merely, 
although attrac- 
tively fresh and 
white. A long, 
greenish bottle 
contained lamp- 
oil. There was a 
box of matches. 
There were two 
gray-papered par- 
cels, from the 
smaller of which 
a spirt of shriv- 
elled black leaves 
came through an 
inquisitive rent, 
while the other 
obviously con- 
tained soft sugar. 
And that was all. Dan had just uncorked the 
bottle to smell it, when Hughey exclaimed at his 
elbow: ‘“Murdher alive! Moggy’s aitin’ up the 
sugar!’’ which made him turn round hastily and 
spill a quantity of paraffin over the loaf. 

“You've done it now!” Hughey said there- 
upon, exultantly. ‘That'll be the nice tasty 
cake!" 

“Rax me th’ ould knife, and 1 might be 
serapin’ it off,” said Dan. 

“It’s the quare scrapin’’ill make it fit for 
anythin’ but poisonin’ the pigs. You might all 
as well sling it down there in the river. And 
look,’”’ quoth Haghey, “at herself devourin’ all 
before her!” 

Moggy said nothing to justify her conduct, 
being for the moment agreeably gagged. 

It was at this point that the children became 
reckless, and went rapidly from bad to worse. 
Hughey, grabbing a handful of tea, sprinkled it 
over the soaked loaf, by way, as he explained, 
of currants; and Dan said: “Let's give it a 
bit of a bake for him. Sure the hole there's 
a grand little oven, and matches and everythin’ 
handy.” 

So they collected twigs and wrapping-paper, 
‘and poured out more oil, and struck many 
matches, which only fizzed and quivered almost 
invisibly, quenched by the strong sunshine. 
And then they watched with rapt pleasure 
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“ MURDHBR ALIVE! MOGGY'S AITIN’ 
UP THE sucaR!"’ 
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close behind him left his work a fragment for- 
evermore. 

‘The laugh was loud and slow, as if done by 
| machinery long out of use, and it came from a 
gaunt, stooped, grizzle-bearded man in laborer’s 
old clothes, who looked as if he might once 
have been young, much in the same way that 

his laughter sounded as if it might once have! 

been merry. It stopped soon, and 
he said, in a reassuring tone, which, 
however, was plainly addressed to 
himself : 

“I declare, now, I’m not mad 
with them! Glory be to goodness, 
divil a bit infuriated I am at all! 
And fine disthruction they’ve done 
on it—begorra have they so! Just 
a grain of tay I have in it yet up at 
the house, but sorra a scrapin’ of 
sugar; and the little fat crathur 
there won’t be l’avin’ anythin’ you 
could give a name to out of me two 
pounds. And me sup of oil gone 
to loss on me!” ! 

He seated himself on the bank, and surveyed 
with a sort of satisfaction his plundered basket 
| as it lay emptily on its side. | 
‘The children, quite taken aback, and forsaken 
| by their presence of mind, seemed paralyzed. 

“What,” said the man, after a pause, during 
which he seemed to be in puzzled search of 
materials for conversation, “what have you 
scrawmin’ there, young chap?” 
| “I was just puttin’ the Crazy Farmer on it,” 
‘sai@ Dan. ‘That’s the name the people do be 
callin’ you. We don't be,” he hastened to add. 
“An iligant name we've got. Let me see—what 
is it at all?” 

“The ‘Grand Capt'in,’ mostly,’” Hughey 
suggested, suavely, but at the same time nudging 
a reprimand to his brother for indiscretion and 
want of resource. 

“Aye, to be sure that’s it!” said Dan. ‘lhe 
‘Grand Capt’in,’ and no talk of crazy what- 
some’er.”” 

“And we could very aisy,”” Hughey said, bent 
on further propitiation, ‘ve fetchin’ you another 
pound of sugar from Mrs. McAuliffe’s, if we had 
the pinnies.” 

“Och, no matter,” said the man. 
a shift to do widout them, right enough till next 
week. I can’t be pitchin’ me pinnies about that 








“I can make | 


Sundays and holidays, and he knocked slap out | 
of the whole of them, every single one, all of a' 
minute. It’s like as if I was after slammin’ 
a black door in his face. And am I to be 
sittin’ in contintment, watchin’ of the sunbames 
swimmin’ over the width of the counthry, and 
the win’ comin’ by through the blades of grass? 
Let alone that I niver can tell but I might up 
and do as bad agin somebody else, if ever I got 
the chance. Keepin’ me own door shut I’d 
a right to be, and meself on the dark side of 
it.” 

“Well, you are a quare one,” said Dan, 
who had stared and listened uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

“I’m steppin’ back, now,” the Crazy Farmer 
said, rising, “and it’s time you childer was 
gettin’ home wid yourselves to wherever you 
come from. A good step it must be; and the 
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fat little girl's apt to do herself a mischief if she 
doesn’t Vave what’s left of the sugar.” 

Moggy, who, during her elders’ conversation, 
had been compressing handfuls of sugar into 
smooth lumps and furtively slipping them up her 
sleeve, looked in no way abashed. Her neighbors 
commonly said that there was as much villainy 
in her, little as she might be, as in the other two 
put together. 

Then the Crazy Farmer collected the poor 
remnant of his wares, in silence, and walked off 
without further speech. Dan watched the gaunt, 
ragged figure out of sight between the gray 
and rose-flushed tree-trunks, and turned away, 
saying: ‘‘Bedad, it was too bad entirely !”” 

“What was too bad?” asked Hughey. 

“Och, nothin’ that concerns you,” said Dan. 
“I was only thinkin’ I’d forgot to ax the ould 
Crazy Farmer his name, after all."” 





KIMBERLEY 
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'HE time was March, 1867. ‘The place was | 
a farm near the banks of the Orange River, ; 

in South Africa, and the principal charac- 

ters were a Boer's children, who had gathered a 
heap of stones and started to play house. At the 
most exciting stage of the game there appeared 
on the scene one John O’Reilley, who had been 
hunting and wanted to rest and eat. But 
O’Reilley was not too tired to notice the children, 
and presently one of their “pretty pebbles” 
caught his eye. The harder he looked at it, the 
better he liked it. After a time he talked to the 
parent Boer and got permission to take it and 
see if it was worth anything. It proved to be 

worth twenty - five hundred dollars. 

This is one story of the discovery of diamonds 





listenin’ to them.” He laughed a little again, 
| however, was emboldened by this placable mood 
to indulge in curiosity. 

“The people do be wonderin’,” he said, *‘where 
at all you git your pinnies from. And some of 
them sez one thing and some sez another.” 

“What things?” said the Crazy Farmer. 

“Sure, some sez it’s a pinsion you have that 
the governmint does be payin’ to you for dirty 
work you done ould ages ago —” 

“Informin’,” put in Hughey, explanatorily, 
but associating no idea with the term. 

“It’s a liel’” the Crazy Farmer shouted, 
stamping down both his feet, as if he were going 
to stand up, “and a black one! Just let me hear 
aman offer to say that! 1’ll—och, bad luck to 
it, now 1 am infuriated—ragin’! But maybe 
small blame to me. For if I’m no better than a 


of crawlin’ bloodhound, anyway !”’ 
“We wasn’t sayin’ it at all,” Dan declared. 


you have, earns you the money.” 

“Och, the money’s no throuble,” said the 
Crazy Farmer. ‘The way of it was, when I 
come out of—out of a place I’d been in, me poor 


had belongin’ to me, was after dyin’, and the bit. 
of a farm come to me, away at (‘lonroe, where | 
wouldn't be stoppin’. So I set it toa man; and 
T seen the ould place above on a paper, and it I 
‘took. But the rint I git’s somethin’ over what 
I'm payin’, and plinty enough for all I want, 
along wid the pitaties. ’Deed. a body’s no call 
to be usin’ much of anythin’ when he’s mostly 
sittin’ quiet indoors the way I am.” 

“I'd liefer be outside seein’ things,” Dan said, 





way. The Grand Capt’in—bedad, it’s quare; 


which did not altogether please Dan, who, ' 


murderin’ brute itself, I was never that description | 


“I do be tellin’ them it’s only the iligant farmin’ | 


father and me ould grandfather, and they all I 


in South Africa. Within a year or two from the 
date of O’ Reilley’s visit. adventurers had spread 
all over the ‘‘diamondiferous” area, the terri- 
tory embraced on the 
north, west and south 
between the wide fork 
; formed by the june- 
tion of the Vaal and 
| Orange Rivers. Yet 
|it took these people 
three years to learn 
that diamonds were 
| not to be found, as in 
| Brazil, on river-banks 
and in old river-beds, 
but that they were 
really to be mined, 
like anyother mineral. 

The richest of the 
mines, that at Kim- 
berley, six hundred 
and fifty miles from 
Cape ‘Town, was dis- 
covered in July, 1871. 
When the miners 
founded their town, 
naming it for the 
British colonial secre- 
tary, the locality was 
almost a desert. Water 
had to be conveyed 
from the Vaal River, 
fourteen miles away, 
and a sheet-iron hut 
was the most luxuri- 
ous edifice wealth could command. Speedily the 
miners staked out all the available ground in 
claims thirty-one feet square. 

On the surface of the ground was red sand, to | 








“(THE HARDER HE LOOKED AT IT, THE BETTER 
HE LIKED IT.” 


a plan to unite the mines under one management, 
and interested the Rothschilds, The result was 
the organization of the DeBeers Consolidated 
Company, Limited, of which Rhodes was made 
managing director for life, at a salary three 
times as large as that of the President of the 
United States. 

The DeBeers company has sunk shafts to 
the depth of more than fifteen hundred feet. 
Sixty-five hundred Kaffirs, hired by contract, 
penned in a “compound” and regularly searched 
to ensure their honesty, do its manual labor. 
‘The quartz they excavate is taken to the surface, 
spread out, harrowed, and then left for three 
months or more to disintegrate, under the eyes 
of an armed guard. 

Then it goes through the crushing works, is 
washed in acid and rolled by machinery, and the 
diamonds are picked out by hand. 

The yield of these Kimberley mines is 
said to average about fifty-five hundred 
carais a day. ‘They furnish ninety-five per 
cent. of the world’s diamonds. Mr. Kunz, 
of ‘Tiffany's, estimates that so far nine and 
a half tons, worth three hundred million 
dollars in the rough and double that when. 

sd, have been taken out of the Kim- 
berley “yellow” and “blue.” On a nominal 
capital of less than twenty millions, the 
DeBeers company pays annual dividends 
of fifty per cent. 

But the record of 
Kimberley should 
not obscure the fact 
that elsewhere in 
South Africa there 
are “infinite riches 
in a little room.” 
For instance, the 
largest diamond 
known to exist was 
found at Jagersfon- 
tein, eighty miles 
away —a gem two 
and a half inches 
long, one and a 
quarter inches thick 
and two inches wide, 
weighing nine hun- 
dred and seventy- 
one carats, or nearly 
half a pound avoirdupvis. And in many parts of 
South Africa gold is plentiful, notably in the 
Witwatersrand region of the ‘Transvaal. 

Witwatersrand (white-water ridge), the water- 









polis’ 


while the oily fuel burst into fierce red flame, | looking about him. 

blackening the sides of the hollow with vile | “So would I,” said the Crazy Farmer. 
smelling smoke, and scorching “Then why to goodness don’t you?” said Dan. 
the loaf till it looked like some It was a brilliant midsummer evening, very 


the depth of several feet. ‘Ihen came a layer of | shed of two great river systems, is the highest 
lime. Under this was fifty or sixty feet of yellow ridge of an extensive plateau in the southern 
earth, disintegrated quartz, and under this again ! part of the Transvaal, which stretches almost 
blue quartz, to an unknown depth. This blue due east and west some three hundred miles. 


very infernal bake 
ment. 

This delectable pro- 
cess engrossed them 
longer and more com- 
pletely than they 
knew, and they never 
heeded the shifting 
of light and shade, 
although a tall shadow 
did encroach abruptly 
upon them, nor noticed 
any sound, although 
other steps than those 
of the stumbling river 
did come by. At last 
Dan took a bit of 
paper which had escaped the fire, and with the 
end of a charred splinter began to print an 
inscription on it. He proposed to insert it in a 
split twig and stick it into the loaf, as he had 
seen a gardening friend label flower-pots ; but he 


“AN ILIGANT NAME WE'VE 


had only accomplished, in laborious capitals: ‘‘A | summers there's been,’ he said, “wid a dale of |the Kimberley mines almost from the beginning, ' 
when a laugh | plisant evenin’s in them after work, and fine | and who owned a number of claims. 


KAKE FOR THE KRA— 








slowly drawing toward sunset. The air was 
clear and soft after rain, and the sky’s blue, 
deep-vaulted and glistering, wild-violet 
haze veiled the distant hills across the 
brown floor of the bog-land, but a nearer 
range showed broad belts of the apricot 
color, mingled from blossoms golden and 
amethystine in myriads. Idle butterflies 
gleamed. wavering up and down, with no 
account to give of themselves, while bees 
in unseasonable velvet suits posted along 


alertness, only their hum betraying that 
they must be really half-asleep. 

Through it all the rushing of the river 
ran, an agelong monotone, yet every 
minute full of fresh cadences; and a 
breeze had blown away the pungent reek of 
| parattin, to replace it with the odor of furze- 
| blossom and pines and aromatic herbs. 
| ‘The Crazy Farmer looked about him, too, | 
wistfully and grudgingly. 


cor." 


very straight lines with a show of much / 


quartz, kimberlite, is found nowhere else, and 
even experienced diggers did not know how to 
treat it. A lazy or philosophical Boer found the 
way when he uncovered his claim, soaked it’ 
with water and let it lie. Moisture and air | 
' decomposed the stone, so that the diamonds 
| could be picked out. | 

These early years of the Kimberley mines 
were productive of trouble, as well as diamonds. 
‘Three thousand little claims were crowded into 
an area a mile and a half square. When a miner 
ihad digged down a hundred feet or so, the 
sides of his claim—and his neighbors’—began to 
crumble in on him. He did not dare to buy 
expensive machinery or build properly con- 
structed shafts, even if he had the means, for he 
did not know how soon he would come to the | 
end of the diamond-bearing quartz. 








It was time 

for a great corporation to do what individuals 
| could not do. | 
Then came forward Cecil Rhodes, son of an | 


He devised 


Johannesburg, which might be called the gold- 
miners’ capital, is practically on the summit of 
this elevated land, which falls away rapidly 
toward the north—so rapidly that Pretoria, only 
thirty-tive miles off, is twelve hundred feet lower. 

Gold has been mined in there for comparatively 
few years, yet many different stories are told 
about the manner of the discovery. It is said 
that in 1854 a Dutchman named Marais found 
the precious metaf and that the Boers, not wish- 
ing to be overrun by gold-hunters, gave him tive 
hundred pounds to keep the secret, and sent him 
home! It is further said that the former owner 
of much of the gold-bearing region, a British 
veteran whose land was confiscated because he 
took up arms against the Boers in 1881, died in 
an almshouse. It is certain that, before 1868, 
digging for gold in the ‘Transvaal was forbidden 
by law. It is equally certain that a “strike” 


jin the Rand was announced eurly in 1384, and 


that within a little more than a year more than 


“ Five-and-twinty | English clergyman, who had been interested in twenty thousand persons had gathered there. 


At that time the railroad from Cape Town 
reached only to Kimberley, and three hundred 
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traversed by ox-teams or on foot. The first | the neighboring diggings. To-day it is a bust-| we shall go home to New York or Boston, or to 


stamp-mill in the Rand was 
erected in December, 1885, 
and this and all other ma- 
chinery had to be dragged 
over the plains until 18:2, 
when the railroad reached 
Johannesburg. .{s late as 
1889, the average cost of 
transporting goods from the 
coast to Johannesburg was 
one hundred and fifty dollars 
a ton. 

In spite of everything, the 
population grew. Prospect- 
ing was difficult and expen- 
sive, because many important 
reef outcrops were covered 
by a thick layer of red clay, 
sand and loam. But fuel 
was accessible and cheap, 
the ores were simple in com- 
position and readily treated, 
the mines were easily drained, 
and the yield was unusually regular and uni- 
form. In 1895, when Johannesburg was only 
nine years old, more than forty thousand natives 











CECIL RHODES. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


miles, principally of desert, remained to be|and seven thousand whites were employed in | It will be one of the great days of her life, while ‘on with your plan exactly as if we were in it, 


ling modern city, with a 
population of a hundred 
thousand. 

When the present war 


yielding annually about sixty 
million dollars’ worth of gold 
@ year—or more than one- 
fifth of the world’s produc- 
tion, of which, by the way, 
the United States is credited 
with nearly sixty millions. 

Conservative authorities 
have estimated that, carried 
down to a depth of four 
thousand feet, the Rand 
mines will yield in all more 
than three and a half billion 
dollars’ worth of gold, of 
which almost a third will 
represent clear profit. 

The old phrase of “a king’s 
ransom” seems thin and 
meaningless when one realizes the enormous 
wealth destined to be controlled by the victor in 
the present struggle. 


|-THE -SUCCESS-OF-A']]] 





began, the Transvaal was: 


| Europe for more ‘tinishing,’ and forget whether | 
| we wore silk or calico here. So it seems easier | 

for us to sacrifice a little for the sake of what it | 
| will be to her. 

“Then there is anuther thing that I don’t 
believe you know. When Nell was a baby and 
| before Mr. Mathews died, they lived in the house 
_ Where Blanche and Ida Newell live now, and 

they owned the greater part of the town.’’ 

“Well, that explains lots of things!” exclaimed 
Mildred Payne, breaking the silence of surprise 
which followed. 

Belle nodded. Her merry face looked unusually ; 
grave in the moonlight, as she went on: “Mrs. 
Mathews was just as proud then as Nell is now, 
but when the crash came she never once com- 
plained, and J heard Doctor Stacy say one day 
that she was the sweetest Christian character he 
had ever seen. It will hurt her to sit in that 
audience and sée her daughter wear that old 
gown while the rest of us are all decked out in 
silk. And that is the reason,” Belle finished, 
quietly, “why I am going to wear my old blue 
delaine.”” 

“O Belle! Why, Belle!” exclaimed a chorus 
of voices, forgetting all caution in their con- | 
sternation. 

“And it isn't a bit becoming to you!” | 
mourned Hilda. In the little silence which 
followed, the fate of their leader’s suggestion 
hung in the balance. It was a good deal to ask 
| of them; more of self-denial, perhaps, than some 
would have been willing to admit, and certainly 
| each felt a healthy pang of regret as she mentally 


that it should not shame even the let-out tucks 
of Elinor Mathews’s pink muslin. 
But if one or two wished secretly that Belle 


arrayed herself in some gown so hopelessly plain | 
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and something may happen at the last moment. 
But there is one thing I want to know, Belle 
Merchante,” she asked, abruptly. “Is it true 
that when you found that your class standings 
were going to tie you with Nell Mathews for the 
scholarship, you blundered on purpose in your 
French examination to give her first place?” 
But Belle had disappeared to answer an imaginary 
call from another direction, and the question 
remained unanswered. 

If Elinor Mathews herself could have knuwn 
of the generous intentions of her classmates, she 
would have been a much happier girl than she 
was during these beautiful June days. As the 
expected day drew nearer she suffered in antic- 
pation even more keenly than the girls had 
divined. Between her mother and herself had 
hitherto always existed the sweetest of intimate 
relations, but now the daughter withdrew into a 
sullen reticence which refused response to the 
loving entreaty in the mother's eyes. Through 
the girl’s pruud young heart rushed a tide of bot 
rebellion against what she thought the injustice 
of her fate. 

‘The wise mother suffered at heart, and waited 
patiently till the time should come for speech. 
Even the scholarship, which, after its added year 
of tuition with all expense paid, would secure to 
her a position of teacher with a good salary near 
her own home, did not lessen the fierce pain she 
was suffering. Indeed, she felt that the more 
conspicuous her position on that day, when she 
must stand forth to receive the honors of her 
class, the greater would be her public humiliation. 

‘Those who have never felt themselves cun- 
spicuous because they were badly dressed cannut 
understand her pain or feel pity for her: but 
those who have shrunk in sensitive agony beneath 
the lash of a contemptuous whisper or the more 





HERE, that’s the last oyster hers!’ said Hilda Barnett, regretfully. “She 
in the can!’”’ said Belle isn’t to blame for being poor, and she has the 
Merchante, dropping it | best brain among us, but she is so afraid some 








| had found some plan which did not demand of | subtle wound of a scornful eye, feeling in every 
| them quite so great a sacrifice, still they were | fibre how their poverty cries with a brazen tongue 
generous girls, as girls usually are, and they | from the last year’s cut of some garment, will 
had kindly hearts, and the club knew that the | know that she suffered with a very real suffering. 





into the glass ink -well 
which Hilda Barnett held 
out for its reception. 
Strange and awesome were the dishes provided 
for refreshments by the Lookout Club. 

“TI stood for fully five minutes on the stairs 
to-night, talking to mademoiselle, with the 
vinegar cruet under my apron,’’ she continued. 
“It’s lucky the dear old creature is so near- 
sighted.” 

“But, girls, with all our talk, we haven’t de- 
cided what we are to do about Elinor Mathews.” 

A moment’s perplexed silence fell upon the 
group. The room was lighted by a solitary | 
candle, for unnecessary light was a decided drav 
back upon such an occasion. Two girls were 
sitting in approved Turkish fashion in the middle 
of Belle Merchante’s counterpane, with the 
remains of a cold fowl and a few last scraps of 
fig-cake between them. Two others were curled 
up on the fur rug, and the rest, upon quilts and 
cushions, had drawn into a cozy circle on the 
floor around Belle and the oysters, the gay colors 
of their dressing-gowns blending into harmony 
in the flickering candle-light. 

The spread itself might have been held legiti- 
mately in the afternoon, with the full permission 
of the principal, for Miss Whitney was in true 
sympathy with these spirits in her charge, made 
more restless during these last few days before 
the end of the school year by the nearness of 
their approaching freedom; but a feast held in 
this open manner would not have interested 
them. Perhaps Miss Whitney had once been a 
girl herself for, Argus-eyed and keen of hearing | 
as she usually was, she had seemed both deaf and 
sightless of late among the occasional infringe- 
ments of established rules. 

It was to Belle now that all turned. 

“You have an idea, Belle; I can see it in your 
eyes!’ cried Mildred Payne, as Belle paused, , 
with an oyster nicely balanced upon the point of : 
a hat-pin, half-way between the soap-dish cover 
which was doing service to the club as a saucer, 
and her mouth—a good mouth, generous in its 
clear curves, firm with all its girlish softness and 
with a healthy, happy laugh tucked away at each 
corner among the dimples, 

“How can we manage? Here weare, with the 
whole town coming to see us read those essays | 
and be handed those diplomas. And Miss 
Whitney has invited Professor Blankfield to | 
bring all those boys he is tutoring for Princeton— | 
sort of ‘ad,’ I suppose, in case any of them should 








; into her face, and I felt 


one will patronize or pity 
her that she spoils all her 
own good times—and 
ours, too. You should 
have seen her face when 
I tried to offer her a new 
dress, as we had planned, 
as a present from the 
class. She knew what 
was coming by the time 
I had told her how proud 
we were of her, and how 
we felt that she repre 
sented the class. That 
cold, proud look came 





that the very suggestion 
of that dress would be an 
insult, and I couldn't say 
another word.” 

“It isn’t only that she will spoil 
the artistic tout ensemble of the 
class,” added Marion, thoughtfully. 
“What is worse, we shall all be as 
uncomfortable as possible, knowing 
how she will be sutfering in that 
dress. And she will be suffering, 
too, for she is as sensitive as—well, 
as she is poor.” 

“That’s what I have been thinking 
about, girls,’ said gentle, emotional 
Mabel Shaw, with the tears very 
near her blue eyes. “I just can’t 
wear silk and chiffon and see Nell’'s 
face when she hears some one whis- 
pering about how shabby she looks. 
There is a look comes into her face 
when she is hurt that makes me 
ache! Something’s got to be done. 
Come, Belle, why haven’t you said 
a word?” 

“Well, girls, I have an idea, but 
you’ve almost told it yourselves,’ 
replied Belle, slowly. The candle 
had nearly made an end of its own 
career, but nobody noticed it in the moonlight 
that now streamed into the room. Belle had 
gathered up the fragments of the feast while 
the rest had been talking, and had stowed all 
contraband articles in the closet and under the 
bed. Now she crept into the circle which closed 
snugly about her, and their voices fell into the 
smallest of whispers. 

“My idea is very simple, and perhaps you 






“FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HER LIFE SHE WAS DRESSED 
IN PERFECT TASTE." 


question was decided when Marion Lacy ex- 
claimed, with something like a groan, “And with 
all those horrid critical boys coming, too!"’ 

But Mabel Shaw completely restored the 
atmosphere when she sighed, “Oh dear! We 
shall all look just frights except Milly Payne, 
\and she hasn't a thing she doesn't look well in 
except her blanket bath-gown.” 

‘The laugh that followed rang out so unguard- 


happen to have sisters in need of finishing. | Won't like it when you hear it. We all know | edly that it had scarcely died away when a board 
Everybody from far and near is coming to look | how Mrs. Mathews sews her fingers off to give | at the far end of the hall creaked ominously, and 


at us, and Nell Mathews will spoil it all!” 


Nell this chance for her education. Now she 


!a moment later mademoiselle’s plaintive voice 


But the night came 
when, alone together, the 
icy reserve was broken. 

“OQ mother, it’s the 
dress!’ the girl sobbed. 
“If I could only have a 
new one! What is the 
scholarship,—what is 
anything,—when I shall 
have to stand there and 
know that in their hearts 
they are laughing at that 


shabby old gown? I 
shall not go! 1. shall 
pretend to be sick: I 


just can’t go and wear 
that old muslin!” 
“Hush, dear!”? Mrs. Mathews’s 
voice was low, and her eyes were 
full of tears. She soothed Elinor 
with tender fingers till the storm 
was exhausted, and she could listen 
to her mother’s words, Then Mrs. 
Mathews spoke long and earnestly, 
warning her daughter tenderly but 
gravely against her fault. 

“Il am sorry for your suffering, 

my darling, and I know that it is 
real suffering that your pride causes 
you. But oh, I wish it were instead 
the pride that could bear patiently 
the sneers of those who judge only 
by the outer gannent! However, 
you shall have your choice. 1 have 
saved a little money, intending to 
buy with it a gown for you to wear 
to school in the fall—a gown which 
you will need far more than you 
need this now. But if you prefer, 
we can buy the material for a new 
white dress in the morning, and 
there is still time for us to make it 
up. But remember,”’ as Nell would 
have overwhelmed her with gratefal 
caresses, “‘l am giving you only my 
permission, not my approval. Every one knows 
that you cannot properly afford the dress, and [ 
fear there will be as many who will criticise you 
for wearing it as there might be those who would 
laugh at the old one; but you shall choose as you 
please.” 

Elinor did try to make her choice calmly, but 
the temptation proved too strong in the end, and 
the new dress was bought and the mother’s 
patient fingers plied the needle with loving haste. 

| When Elinor put it on hastily, late upon tbe 
eventful morning itself, her heart beat so tumul- 


“She is certain of the scholarship, too, and has the scholarship, things will be easier for | followed a rap at the door: “Young ladies, eet | tuously beneath the delicate draperies that she 


that will make her even more conspicuous than 


them. I know Nell’s pride isn’t right, and I 


ees ny painful duty—” But the creak had been 


the valedictory,” added Marion Lacy, whose think some day she will see that for herself, but | the only warning necessary for this emergency, 
eyes laughed even when the sensitive mouth if we stop to think, we are every one of us proud | and the opening door disclosed only two figures 


below them was in sober humor. ‘The truth is 


of something or other. Marion Lacy is proud of 


| reposing in self-evident slumber. Being satisfied, | 


we all love her, girls—that is, when her pride | her yellow hair.’ Marion fiushed vexedly at ! if somewhat perplexed, mademviselle withdrew, 


will let us,’ Marion continued. ‘But oh, that | 


sprigged muslin! We have planned our dresses | 
so carefully!) Why, [ have spent hours just in‘ 
trying mine on, and even Marguret Stacy is to! 
have a lovely new gown, her father said, if he 
had to write his sermons on brown paper all 
winter. And Elinor Mathews will wear that 
muslin that has been let out and down until you 
can fairly tell how old she is by counting the 
stripes of the let-out tucks, just as you can tell a! 
tree’s ave by the rings around it! 

“If it were not for that wretched pride of 





this home thrust. 
continued, “in spite of their good nature, are 
proud of being the richest girls in town, and I— 
well, I suppose I am proud of being able usually 
to make people like me.”” 

“They won’t if you are so prompt to tell them 
their failings,” replied Marion, a little crossly. 

“TI know it; that is the reason | don’t oftenglo 
it,” laughed Belle. 


“The Newell girls,’ Belle ‘ 


and did not explore the closet or glance out upon | 
the balcony which echoed to soft, scurrying feet 
as if the Pied Piper had but just passed that 
way. 

“Mrs. Newell won't let Blanche and Ida help 
in our plan,” it was announced tu the club at a 
| later date. | 
| “She says Aunt Winnifred is coming from | 





pressed her hand above it to still its bounds. 
She was conscious with an innocent pleasure that 
for the first time in her life she was dressed in 
perfect taste, and that the dainty gown was bat 
a proper setting for her girlish beauty. 

She kissed her mother quickly and huwried 
away, trying not to see the worn, weary face 
which told without words of the midnight hours 
spent in painful stitching. If the mother-sewed 
| seams could repeat to the daughters who wear 
them the prayers, the fears, the dreams, stitched 
into them by the flying needle, perhaps the 
mothers who fashioned them would be made 


“But you see we have our) Boston and she can’t allow us to make a spectacle | happier oftentimes by a word of appreciation, 


pride, too, and 1 don’t know but Nell has as good of ourselves for the sake of a childish whim,” | and the daughters would bear in the long after- 
a right to her pride as we have to ours. This is explained Blanche, regretfully; but Ida added, | ward a lesser burden of regret. 


going to mean more to her than it does to us, too. 


| with a laugh in her eyes, “Never mind! You yo | 





The class assembled early, for all wanted to 
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enjoy Flinor Mathews’s surprise; but early as it 
was, the great hall and the adjoining reception- 
rooms were full to overflowing with the arriving 
audience and the hum of subdued voices con- 
stantly increased in volume, like a convention of 
bees in a newly-discovered clover-patch. Blanche 
and Ida Newell were the last to enter the little 
anteroom where the class were to await the 
signal to make their appearance in public. 

Their entrance was greeted by exclamation 
and breathless question, until chaos reigned. 
For both young ladies presented themselves in 

the plainest of muslin morning gowns, instead 
of the creations of silk and lace which had been 
brought from the city days ago. 

“I told yon something might happen,” laughed 
Ida. ‘hose gowns were all laid out so beauti- 
fully on the bed this morning, and it seemed as if 
‘we would really have to wear them, but when 
Blanche and I were in the garden gathering some 
roses we heard the maid, Marie, scream as if the 
house were on fire. When we rushed up-stairs, 
there was Mischief, mamma’s pet cat. She had 
been in the coal cellar and covered herself with 
coal-dust, and now she was asleep in the middle 
of my gown, and you ought to have seen Ida’s— 
and the bed! No one knows how the cat got 
up-stairs—that is —” 

Truthful Ida broke off her tale rather abruptly, 
but joined in the chorus of laughter that followed. 
“*Well, mamma didn’t know, anyway," she 
added, ‘“‘and she was so disgusted that she said 
she didn’t care what we wore, so here we are.” 

“And the plan is a complete success after all, 
girls!’’ cried Belle Merchante, with a glowing 
face. ‘How pleased Nell will be!” 

“‘Hush—here she is!”” whispered Mildred 
Payne. Elinor appeared in the doorway. None 
who saw her ever forgot the picture she made as 
she stood thus, in her sheer, dainty gown of India 
mull, with the old-ivory tone of Valenciennes 
at the throat and wrist, with the bewildered, 
shrinking look on her sweet face as she looked 
from one to the other of the group, who, instead 
of being visions of silk and lace, looked as if 
prepared for a class in chemistry. 

“O Nell! © Nell!" some one cried in a queer, 
breathless voice of defeat and chagrin; and then 
the humor of the situation touched them, and 
with one accord a stifled chorus of laughter arose 
from the entire group. 

Then at that instant the signal was given for 
them to pass out upon the temporary stage erected 
for them, and there was no time for further 
words. For one cowardly instant, when Elinor’s 
shrinking intelligence had mastered the entire 
meaning of the situation, she thought of flight, 
but the next instant she put it from her. 

“My punishment is just,” she thought, ‘and 
I will bear it.” 

Miss Whitney’s graduating class did not do 
her full justice that year. ‘There was a noticeable 
lack of repose, an unaccountable tendency to 
levity even ut the most serious moments, that 
caused some of the good gossips present to shake 
their heads disapprovingly. How can a young 
lady satisfactorily settle the destiny of an empire, 
or treat properly the last abstruse question of 
ethics in a space of twenty minutes, when the 
entire class behind her is giggling—yes, abso- 
lutely giggling—at nothing at all? 

And then they were dressed in such poor taste! 
Mrs. Newell nearly groaned aloud when the 
audible whisper reached her that “they should 
think Mrs. Newell could afford to dress her girls 
better than that. Why, the only well-dressed 
girl there is Mrs. Mathews’s girl, and goodness 
knows, they are poor enough!” 

As for Elinor herself, only a sensitive person 
can know what those long minutes were to her. 
Of course the girls laughed. It was very good 
of them to laugh, instead of being very angry 
with her for bringing their kind plan so absurdly 
to naught. We are molded sometimes by imper- 
ceptible touch, softly, painlessly, through the 
years; but sometimes we are formed by sharp 
strokes which cut away that which grows deepest 
in our souls, and that which we treasure most. 

To Elinor those were moments of fiery trial, 
but they accomplished what years of gentler 
training might not have accomplished. And 
when afterward her classmates listened to her 
frank self-condemnation as she thanked them 
for their kindly plan; when they saw how deeply 
the lesson had sunk into her soul and how 
effectually her fault had been swept away, they 
suddenly realized that, perhaps, their plan to help 
Elinor Mathews had succeeded, after all, although 
not quite in the way they had first devised. 

Karte A. BENTON. 
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Pigeons in Business and Medicine. 


A member of the New York Stock Exchange 
has a unique and successful pigeon service. By 
establishing a pigeon-cote at his office in Wall 
Street and another at his country-house, forty- 
two miles distant, he has been enabled to conduct 
important operations in stocks without the aid of 
telegraph or mail. Hc has one of the finest cotes 
of homing pigeons in America, and has testified 
to their value in these words: 

“T have sent messages not only from my office 
in Wall ‘treet and my country-house in New 
Jersey, but from the top of the mountains of 


Mauch Chunk, as well as from the windows of | 


fast-moving railroad trains; from yachts at sea, 
and even from a duck-shooting box on the waters 
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near Havre de Grace, Maryland. I have fre-| and enabled him to care for his patients much | bunched. As to what happened after that, let 
quently loaned my birds to friends who were | better than, without their assistance, he con ‘him tell the story. He said: 
going to Europe, who liberated them with | possibly have cared for them. 


messages when far out at sea. Few ever failed 
to come back. 


On visiting the home of a seriously ill patient, | 4 
Their indomitable pluck and ‘he leaves three or four of his “homers” to be shin up, a little pulling and hauling, and a slide 
tenacity was very forcibly illustrated one day, liberated at regular intervals, with a bulletin down. 


649 


“It didn’t seem like much of a job—just a 


True, I’d be up in the air over three 


when one of them flew home with a charge of | enclosed inan aluminum message-holder fastened | ; hundred feet, and nothing beneath me, if I came 
shot in his body, and fell, weak and powerless, : to their legs, giving the condition of the patient 
just outside his coop. 1 picked the shot out and li in detail, as regards pulse, temperature and so 


cared for the poor, brave 
little bird, who recovered, 
and is now doing regular 
duty. No one can easily 
imagine what a source of 
pleasure and usefulness my 
homing pigeons are to me.” 

Each bird wears an alumi- 
num ring around the leg 
bearing his number and date 
of birth. They are also 
stamped on the wing with 
the address of the owner, 
and are inscribed on a regis- 
ter, stating their pedigree 
and records of flights. This 
system of identification is 





forth. The doctor is thus 


constantly informed of the | 


patient’s condition, and acts 
accordingly, taking with him 


the necessary remedies or | 


instruments. 


He has also established | 


communication by , pigeon- 


post between himself and | 


one of his colleagues, who is 
also a homing-pigeon fancier. 


By exchanging birds, the: 


two doctors are enabled to 


communicate frequently with | 


each other, and arrange for 


consultations. Several other ' 


physicians have recently fol- 





“THE LITTLE ONE HAD FALLEN 
ASLEEP.”” 


followed by nearly all hom- 
ing-pigeon fanciers, and the 
National Federation of Homing-Pigeon Clubs | many a life has been saved by an urgent message 
issues each year a new series of numbered | brought in time by these faithful little messen- 
seamless aluminum leg bands, which are slipped | gers. 
on the legs of the young birds when still in the! Doctor Lang, in his pamphlet on the use of 
nest, and cannot be removed afterward. | “Homing Pigeons as Medical Messengers,” 

Another practical use of homing pigeons is ; mentions that his patients find much relief from 
their employment by physicians as bearers of | the tedium of illness by sending him a daily 
messages from patients living at distant places. on by this aérial post. He cites a very 
A practising physician who owns a large loft | touching example of a child suffering from an 


lowed the example set by 
these two gentlemen, and 





of trained “homers” determined some time ago; | acute fever that had fallen asleep with his arm: 


to use his pigeons as messengers from his patients | around the basket in which the bird patiently 
living in the suburbs and surrounding country, ; waited for the hour of release. The mother told 
with whom he cannot get telegraphic comimuni- | how the little one had fallen asleep, with a smile 
cation. The plan works admirably. The birds | on his face, while she was relating the story of 
have saved him many a mile of hard driving, | the dove that Noah sent from the ark. 
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“<1 ’M not afraid of the storms on look only half their natural size. 

| the lake, or of the dark of “Go anywhere,” said Super- 

the night when the waves intendent William “and get 

are higher than the pilot-house me a_ steep! ser — anybody 
and the old tub rolls as if she that can climb.” 


BY-H:l- CLEVELAND Olaf Anderson was at ieisure 
that day, standing at the main 


entrance to the city post-office, two blocks from 


would go under, but i was scared 
badly once in my life, and that 
within the last few months,” said Olaf Anderson, 
once a sailor, now one of the few men of Chicago 
who daringly earn their daily bread by scaling 
high steeples and chimneys. 

Anderson’s reputation among lake cap- 

tains is that of a man possessing iron 
nerve—that steadiness of head in time of 
danger which is uncommonly needful when 
the fierce lake storms are at their worst. 
He is a Norwegian by birth, twenty-eight 
years of age, blue-eyed, little given totalk, 
and very fond of the water. He does not 
drink, nor does he swear, two things which 
make him a wonder to a certain disap- 
pearing class of tars. 

On the morning of July 4, 1898, the city 
of Chicago knew, in an indirect way, that 
the American fleet had destroyed the fleet 
of Cervera, off Santiago de Cuba. That 
Chicago did not know more about it was 
due to the fact that every newspaper in 
the city had suspended publication. A 
difference of opinion between the stereo- 
typers on the papers and the publishers 
had led to a strike, and for nearly a week 
Chicago had to do without her local news- 
papers. 

In consequence of this the news from 

Santiago came slowly, and the mass of the - 
people really did not know until the night 
of the Fourth of July that a great victory 
had been won for the flag. But early on 
the morning of that memorable day one 
man in Chicago certainly did believe that 
Cervera had been defeated, and he was 
Superintendent Edward Williams, of the 
Masonic Temple building, the twenty- 
three-story structure at State and Randolph 
Streets, whose flagstaff top is three hundred 
and twenty feet above its ground line. 
Mr. Williams saw various telegrams from 
the East in regard to the victory, and he 
decided that the staff of the temple should 
float at once, as the sign of rejoicing, the 
largest national flag on which he could lay 
his hands. 

To get the flag was easy enough, but 
when it came to hoisting it from the great 
dome, up the slender staff, with a stiff wind | by the hail of a man who asked him: 
blowing and a hot sun beating down, there was} climb? Do you want to make five dollars?” 
trouble. In pulling the halyards, the flag caught! Hesitating a moment, Anderson replied: “I 
at the top of the staff, twisted itself into every | can climb if there is anything to hold on to. As 
kind of shape, and was so snarled that it could | to five dollars—yes, I should like five dollars.” 
not be displayed. The man laughed at the form of the answer, 

Seteral men tried to climb the staff and'| and then explained as to the tangled flag on the 
disentangle Old Glory, but their heads failed staff of the temple. 
them almost before they started. It is a dizzy; Anderson went with him to the dome of the 
look down from the dome of the temple to the building, and from that point glanced upward 
busy streets below, where the walking people | to the top of the flagstaff, where the flag was 





brate the national holiday, when he was roused 


the temple, wondering how he should cele-' 





“Can you | 


‘down too quick, but a steel roof or the paving- 
stones of the street below, but I didn’t plan to 
come down any way but my own way. 1 tossed 
off my coat, gave my belt a hitch, and up the 
staff I went. 

“Now I hadn’t figured that the staff was 
affected by the wind, but when I was up seven 
or eight feet I felt that it was swaying back and 
forth at a great rate, and the higher I went, 
;the more it seemed to move. Of course my 
imagination helped some, but when I could put 
my hand on top of the ball of the staff and was 
| Tight with the flag, it seemed to me that with 
every blast of the wind I was swinging over the 
edge of the dome and then coming back, just as 
the pendulum of a clock does. 

“I had one leg on the pole with a snake-twist, 
one leg free and one arm free. I found the 
halyards caught in the little guide-wheel of the 
staff, to which they run to the flag, and the flag, 
by one of those tricks that nobody can explain, 
had tied itself and the halyards and the other 
ropes into a good knot. 1 pulled and hauled 
and tugged away at the knot, and the sweat just 
ran off of me in big drops, and the wind was 
rising every minute. I could look ’way out over 
the Lake Michigan front, and saw the waves 
were choppy and white. Looking toward the 
city, 1 could see I was above every chimney and 
dome about the temple. Once 1 gave a look 
downward, but the street seemed far away, and 
the roof, with its steel girders, looked too hard. 

“Finally I got everything straightened out, 
jand glad I was, for to say nothing of the tive 
dollars I was to have, I wanted to see the flag 
wave myself, for the good of what our boys had 
done at Santiago. I’m an American citizen, and 
I feel toward that flag just as 1 do toward my 
old mother, who is still alive in Norway. 

“When I got the flag free, the wind caught it 
up and whipped it out in great shape, and I took 
a good glance at the stars and the stripes, and 
| just for the sake of the thing I loosened my grip 
‘a little, so that I could take my hat off and bow to 
the colors. The men on the roof were cheering. 
| What happened next I don’t know to this day. 

“As I raised my hat and waved it, my leg 
slipped. I made a grab for the staff, caught a rope, 
slipped a bit, and suddenly found myself hanging, 
head downward, from near the top of the staff. 
I didn’t fall to the roof, because the rope and my 
left leg were so mixed up that I was tied up just 
as if I’d done it on purpose. Now that was a 
fine situation for a man to be in, and an old sailor 
at that! There I was, three hundred and twenty 
| feet in the air, feet up, head down, tied to the 
top of a miserable little flagstaff, 
and the wind swaying us back and 
forth just as it pleased. 

“T could see the fellows on the 
roof, and they were dancing about, 
but they didn’t know what to do. 
If they’d cut the ropes, down [ 
must have come. As for me, [ 
was thinking. I wasn’t certain 
how tight I was tied up there. If 
I wriggled I was afraid I might 
get loose and drop. Then there 
was a let up in the wind, and the 
flag, which had been out straight, 
settled down in folds by the staff. 
Jt was right within my reach. 

“Thinks I to myself, ‘Old Glory 
has pulled many a man out of 
trouble before, and I guess she 
won’t go back on Olaf Anderson 
this day.’ 

“I threw out my hands, caught 
the folds and pulled up. ‘The hitch 
in the rope that held my legs gave 
way, but that helped me, for I’in 

nimble. I pulled with my 
hands and grabbed with my 
legs, and between the flag 
and my quickness I was on 
the staff in a jiffy, head up 
and safe. I let go of the old 
flag and it went out again on 
the wind, while I came sliding 
down, for fear I might get 
caught aguin. 

“The few seconds that I 
hung there head downward 
I was pretty badly startled. I 
thought my end was at hand, 
but the feeling went away 
when the flag came down to 
help me. Then I knew that [ 
was going to get out of it all 
right. After I was on the 
roof again I picked up my 

hat, which had come down before I did, and 
| bowed to Old Glory the best I could. 

“As for Mr. Williams, he was so glad to see 
me back that he gave me ten dollars, and the 
money came with so little work that I decided to 
do all the high climbing I could get after that, 

| and let the water alone.” 

As Anderson finished he gave his trousers a 
hitch and laughed, as if what he had gone through 
was nothing to speak about—only a common 
incident out of his daily life. 
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Current Topics. 


Sir Henry M. Stanley, the famous .\fri- 
can explorer, gives in this issue an adventure 
which befell him while cireumnavigating Victoria 
Nyanza, during his first great journey across the 
Dark Continent. It was a race “For LIFE AND 
Linerty’—a stimulating incident, vigorously 
told, and strictly true. 

Personal reserve is sometimes lost sight of 
in the far West, as a famous sugar merchant from 
the East recently discovered. He had business 
in a Missouri town, and was lunching at a table 
with a native. “Ii, stranger,” asked the other, 
“where you from ‘The Eastern man, having 
astud farm in Kansas City, mentioned that place. 
“What's your business?" ‘Well, horses,” came 
the reply. “say, what's your name??? “None 
of your business,” rejoined the disturbed sugar- 
dealer. Even in Ohio, settled largely by Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut colonists, the Eastern 
man sometimes finds himself in an atmosphere of 
frankness. “You are all talking about your 
Western Reserve,”’ such a one recently remarked. 
“Blessed if I see any!" 













A wheat calendar, giving the time of 
ripening in various countries, shows how the 
grain has all seasons for its own. Dwellers in 
th» United States, for example, where so inuch 
of the land is resting during the winter months, 
find by the calendar that wheat is at the harvest 
point of growth in December for Burma and 
New South Wales agriculturists. January 
witnesses the same stage of development in 


Australia, New Zealand, Chile and Argentina; | 


while February and March are wheat harvest 
months for Upper Egypt and India. The list 
for June, July and August is the fullest. There 


is one feature, almost inevitable, in the world’s ' 


annual wheat story. A shortage, real or fancied, 
is apt to be reported in some quarters, and then 
speculation sees its opportunity quite as soon as 
legitimate dealing. 


The present war in South Africa recalls 
many interesting incidents of the former contlict 
in the same region. Not one of them is more 
impressive than that of a soldier at Majuba Hill, 
who, finding some of his comrades wounded on 
the field and bein unable to carry them toa place 
of safety, knelt by them and held over them a 
white handkerchief, to serve as a flag of truce. 
The signal was not regarded by the Boers, and 
presently one of their bullets shattered the hand 
that held the handkerchief. ‘The devoted sol- 
dier instantly shifted the improvised flag to the 
other hand, and held it aloft, until that hand, too, 
was pierced by a bullet. Even then he managed 
to keep the signal displayed. and happily saved 
the lives of his comrades, and himself lived to 
receive the Victoria Cross, which has seldom 
been more worthily bestowed. 

Itisall right that the English language 
should be employed in legislative proceedings, in 
courts of law, and as a basis of school instruction. 
But American civilization cannot atford to post- 
pone direct efforts for the moral and spiritual 
culture of that first generation of immigrants who 
will never learn our language. ‘The multitudes 
of Scandinavians, Slavs, Italians aud Germans 
whose children pass into our schools should 
hear in their own tongue the lessons which the 
republic has to teach and the higher lessons of 
religion. ‘This is the growing conviction of some 
of the churches and ot that tireless and devoted 
band of workers who make up the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. ‘They are looking 
among the immisrants themselves for persons 
competent to instruct, inspire and guide these 
auillions toward the higher levels of life. 








It is related, on the authority of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, that a wealthy gentleman, known 
to him, has for several years past been paying 
the college expenses of various young women 
who had no claims upon his bounty other than 
those his generosity prompted. ‘They were 
selected—presumably at his desire—from those 
pupils of the public schools, who, in the opinion 
of their instructors, were most worthy and best 
fitted to pursue a college career. ‘This 
several of them yraduated at various women's 
colleges, and but one of their number wrote to 
their benefactor to express thanks and gratitude. 
This seems unzracious and almost. incredible. 
“Pay that thou owest,” as an injunction, has a 
wider application than to mere monetary indebt- 
edness, and benefits forgot) and unpaid in 
gratitude, proclaim nigzardliness of soul, as well 
as lack of high principle. 










The attempt of the Russian govern- 
ment to adopt in that country the Gregorian 
calendar, which is in use in nearly all the rest of 
the civilized world, has failed. ‘The reason given 
is that it has been found impossible to establish 
an agreement between the dates of religious 





festivals appearing in both the Julian and the! 


Gregorian calendars. 
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| want to keep on celebrating Christmas and 
| Easter and the other days on exactly the same 
dates as at present, and will not be reconciled to 
a change. Yet precisely such a change was 
made in the English-s| ing world a century 
‘and a half ago, when the calendar was shifted 
twelve days, and what had been Christinas | 
became ‘Twelfth-day, There were popular 
| protests against it, and in England not a few 
riots. But the authorities insisted upon the 
reform, and it wasetfected. It seems strange for 
the supposedly despotic Russian government to 
; show itself more sensitive to popular prejudices 
than were the British and American govern- 
; ments, 
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A PREVENTIVE. 


Never can the heart be lonely, 
If it seek a lonelier still. 
Selected. 
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Last of the Bourbons. 


HE Orléans family now stands for all that 
Ae remains of the French Bourbons, whose 

hands once weighed so heavily in the scales 
| of European destiny. It is a rich and powerful 
clan, with large estates in France and good 
investments in England; but its prestige and 
influence have passed away. 

‘There was recently a wedding at Kingston-on- 
| Thames, the centre of the Orléans family in 
England. Prinee Jean d’Orléans married his 
first cousin, Princess Isabelle de France, the 
| third daughter of the Comte de Paris and a 
' great-granddaughter of King Louis Philippe. 

The bride was given away by her brother, the 
Due d'Orléans, who would be King of Franee if 
the Bourbon dynasty were recalled to the throne ; 
and a large company of royal relatives gathered 
| from France, Portugal, Denmark, Italy, Austria 
and other countries, 

The wedding party was mainly made up of 
royal personages, who were living on their 
| estates in the country, and taking good care of 
| their money. The Bourbons have retired from 
| the active business of royalty, but cling to their 

titles and aflect to believe that the restoration of 
| the family fortunes will come some day. 
Among all the numerous Orleans princes there 
| is not one who has shown the qualities of leader- 
ship in any department of public life. They are 
pleasure-seekers, country squires and pedants. 
There is not a man of action among them, One 
jof the current phrases in Europe is: “The 
Orléans brains have been inherited by the 
women: the follies and weaknesses by the men.” 
It is a family of idle, affected princes and of 
| quick-witted, accomplished princess! 
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Boy Tramps. 


OW do boys become tramps? In three 

H according to Mr. Josiah Flynt, 

Ss spent a large part of his time 

for ten years living with tramps and studying 

‘them. Some boys are born to the road; some; 
are forced upon it; but more are enticed to it. 

Of the children of the third class, it has been 
found that they are largely what the older tramps 
call “worshippers of the tough.” That is, they 
believe that it is manly to swagger like a cowboy 
and talk like a criminal. The charm which wild 
life has for them is often but one form of the 

mimicry which is common to youth of all ages. 
‘They have been so unfortunate as to hear some 
‘alluring tale of vagabondaze or erime, and are 
| eager to have a part in similar adventures. 

| ‘Therefore Mr. Flynt says: “Let everything 
| possible be done to keep these sensitive boys and 
xirls, but particularly the former, from familiarity 
with crime. Do not thrust desperadoism upon 
jthem from the shop-windows, through the 
i picture-covered dime novels, and the flaring. 
faces of the Police Gazette. It is this teaching 
by sugyzestion that starts many an honest but 
! romantic boy off to the read.” 

But it not only dite novels and papers 
devoted to crime trom the effects of which young 
people should be shielded. Not a few daily 
newspapers are quite as pernicious. The jour- 
(nals that report crime with sensational details, 
\ under conspicuous head-lines, are doing a yreat 
dea] to stimulate boys of a certain type to become 
tramps and criminals. Parents who bring such | 
| papers into their homes will have only themselves | 
to blame if, sooner or later, distressing results | 
| follow, 
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School Cities. | 


OST of the children who in 1897 attended 
| M the Norfolk Street, New York, ‘‘vaca- | 
tion school” were Russian, Polish, or 
| Hungarian Jews, unpromising material, it might 
“have seemed, for educational experiments; yet 
| here was organized the first “school city." 
The schoolhouse, its yard and the neighboring 
streets formed the territory of the city. The 
| scholars were the citizens, each schoolroom being 
considered an election district. Copying in a 
| broad way the organization of New York, they 
nominated and elected, from amongst themselv 
{a mayor, city council, and heads of department 
| To keep the girls from throwing rubbish 
on the tloor, the boys, from distizuring the | 

















s, South Africa. 


COMPANION. 


the measles to school, and to reprove Jacob for 
neglecting to wash his face—these were some of 
the very practical objects that the officials sought. 
‘The city “charter” was their chief weapon of 
discipline, for it provided that no one who fell 
below a certain standard of scholarship or 
behavior could be elected to office! 

Successful in this instance, the school city, 
which is the creation of President Gill of the 
Patriotic League, has since been introduced into 
other schools. In a country district it is modelled 
upon the township, having selectinen at its head. 
Ina city it follows the municipal organization of 
the city itself. 

In all cases it has been found that, while thus 
they are solving the problem of self-government, 
the young people are gaining a fair understanding 
of the rights and duties which will pertain to 
them as citizens later on. They educate them- 
selves to citizenship, as well as in the practice of 
self-control. And it is worth noting that their 
own organization does most of the “police duty” 
of the school, and that the teacher is thus left 
free to do his real work, to teach. 
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COURAGE. 


Hope liveth yet, and love can never die, 
And, knowing this, our words are very bold. 


Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 
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Swapping Other People’s Property. 


HE disposition that has been made of the 
Samoan Islands is not only an interesting 
event in itself, but is significant as an 

example of the way in which—at the end of the 
nineteenth century — ‘the powers” deal with 
people and governments of acknowledged inde 
pendence, which are not “powers.’”’ 

Samoa was an island kingdom. English mis- 
sionaries visited it, and through their teachings 
Christianity and something of what it implies 
have been accepted by the natives. Foreigners 
seeking trade settled there to the number of four 
hundred — British, Germans, Americans and 
French—among a native population of thirty-four 
thousand. When the natives quarrelled over 
the selection of a king the three governments 
representing three hundred and forty-nine of the 
foreigners set up a joint government over the 
islands. 

‘This arrangement became embarrassing because 
the three governments could not agree in their 
methods and interests, and accordingly a bargain 
to divide the islands has been made, in which the 
natives have no part. Of the three large islands, 
‘Tutuila falls to the United States, and the other 
two to Germany, while Great Britain is compen- 
sated for surrendering its “rights” by concessions 
with respect to certain other island territory 
where the respective “rights” of Great Britain 
and Germany, of the same nature, were opposed 
to each other. 

At first it was expected that Germany would 
retire from Samoa, and that Great Britain would 
give some of her islands in exchange for this 
concession. 
offer enough “boot.’? So the trade touk the other 
form and Germany gave “boot.” And all the 
time the islands that were the object of the bargain 
were not theirs, and the natives who are to be 
yoverned were not consulted as to their wishes 
any more than were the birds that flit in the tops 
of their cocoa-palms. 

Other countries have been ravaged by war and 
partitioned among their conquerors; but this, 
we think, is the first case where an independent, 
kingdom has been divided by and distributed 
among “friendly” powers, as the heirs to a 
family estate might apportion the houses, barns, 
pastures and corn-fields among themselves. 

Pessimist, cynic and moralist have ample 
opportunity here for comment. 
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Three War- Makers. 


HEAVY responsibility rests with two or 
A three men, who have brought on the 
war in South Africa. The Hritish and 
Transvaal governments seemed at several stages 





[of the negotiations between them to be on the 


point of settling their disputes. Personal intlu- 
ences turned the scale, and war became inevit- 
able. 

‘The President of the South Afriean Republic 
is one of the three men primarily accountable for 
the outbreak of war. President Kruger’s ulti- 
matum put an end to negotiations, and rendered 
hostilities unavoidable. We are told that his 





preference was for peace, but the pressure of 
headstrong men behind him forced the present 
mn 


race contlict. President Kruger has a pas: 
for the exercise of political power, and vel 
naturally his desire to maintain personal ascend- 
ency appealed to him strongly and intluenced bis 
action. 

The second figure responsible for the war is 
the President of the Orange Free State. Presi- 
dent Steyn is an enthusiast, who has been 
possessed with the idea that the Dutch are 
destined to have an empire of their own in 
The Orange Free State had no 
It has 

















grievances of its own against England. 


been drawn into the war from clannish feeling ; 


with the Boers: but its governing class, which 


‘That is to say, the people | building; to teach Lena that she must not bring | has determined its action, has not been without 


But it seems that England did not ; 
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political ambition. President Steyn has been 
dreaming of a vast Dutch confederation in Africa, 
lis dreams have clouded his judgment, and hig 
intluence stimulated the hostility of his people to 
the English, until they became eager to take up 
arms with their Transvaal brethren. 

Mr. Chamberlain must also be considered 
personally responsible for the failure of the 
negotiations, He lacked the patience required 
for peace-making, and also the temper needed 
for inspiring Dutch confidence in the good faith 
of the British government. Te is neither 
lawyer nor a diplomatist, put an alert man of 
business, who believed that there was no rea) 
desire for peace on. the side of the Dutch 
republics. 

The personal traits and characteristics of these 
three public men have had much to do with 
bringing on a needless war. Cruel suffering 
must follow, and bad blood be created that will 
poison race feeling long after the present genera. 
| tion has passed away. 
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Our Dead Vice - President. 


ARRET AUGUSTUS HOBART, Vico. 
President of the United States, died 
November 21st at his home in Paterson, 

New Jersey. ‘The universal sorrow felt at his 
death is a merited tribute to the character and 
worth of a man who, less than four years ago, 
was unknown to the nation at large. He brought 
to his office business ability, a strong conscience, 
and amiable and distinguished manners, 

As president of the Senate he was eminently 
| successful. Well-versed in legislative questions 
jand procedure, he will long be remembered in 
| official circles for the energetic and impartial 
| way in which he dispatched business as the 
presiding officer of the Senate. His relations to 
its members were much closer than those of most 
of his predecessors, and his intinacy as a friend, 
and tact as a helper of the chief muazistrate of 
the nation, made him an exception in the history 
of American V ice-Presidents. 

It is seldom that a man suddenly elevated to 
national place proves well fitted for great duties, 
But Vice-President Hobart’s local reputation for 
sterling integrity, sound judgment and unusual 
executive ability, was fully sustained in the emi- 
nent position to which he had been called. His 
was a brief national career. The ending of so 
true and promising a life is a loss to the nation, 
for world-wide honor is the gift that such lives 
bestow upon the nations they serve. 

This is the sixth time that death has invaded 
the vice-presidency. George Clinton, Elbridge 
Gerry, William R. King, Henry Wilson and 
Thomas A. Hendricks also died in office. It has 
never happened that a President and a Vice 
President have died in the same term of office. 

Formerly the president pro tem. of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the Ilouse of Representatives, 
respectively, were in line to succeed to the presi 
dency in case of the death, resignation or disab 
of both President and Vice-President. Now, 
since the passage of the presidential succession 
| act of 146, the descent is through the Cabinet, 
beginning with the Secretary of State. 








The Giving of Presents. 


RE is an actual incident which occurred in 
H a little English town. A generous Amer- 

ican merchant of large wealth happened 
to meet at the hotel there a poor, scholarly curate 
| for whom he conceived a great liking and sympa- 
‘thy. They took one or two excursions together. 
One day the Englishman exclaimed: 

“You are a lucky fellow to be able to travel! 
Some day I hope I shall be able, too, to go about 
the world. I never have seen London, and [ 
certainly shall go to America, That is one of my 
day-dreams.”” 

My dear fellow,” said the American, “I am 
going to London to-morrow. Come with me as 
my guest, stay with me at the Langham, and then 
come with me to the States, I will wire for 8 
stateroom for you to-day. What is the matter?” 
observing that the Englishman colored painfully. 
“The price of a stateroom is notbing to me.” 
You can give the money to my poor if you 
wish,” said the young man, “But / myself am 
not a pauper.” 

He turned haughtily away. Since that time be 
has told the story as a proof of the vulgar ostel- 
tation of the Americans, while his would-be host 
also tells it as an example of the rudeness of the 
English people. 

It proved neither of these things, The Amer- 
jean had no purse pride, and the Englishman 
resented only what he mistook to be a personal 
insult. It does prove, however, that somethiog 
| more than generosity and sympathy is needed to 
give to a gift its real meaning and to make it 
acceptable. 

A young girl who was married in New York 
last summer received many wedding  presenbs, 
some of them costly and of great beauty. The 
day of her marriage she said, pointing toa cheap 
little book: 

“That gift means more to me than all of the 
others. Nothing could be more acceptable tu me, 
for it shows that my friend bad In mind, when she 
selected it, loving thougbts of my life and fancies 
sinee Twas a child.” 

The book contained amateur photographs of 
the home she was leaving, the friends, rooms, 
gardens, servants; even the dogs and horses 
which had so long been dear to her. 

Now that the season of gift-making Is pest. 
young-People who have money to spend should 
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remember that they need to exercise discretion 
in offering presets. Tact is never so necessary 
as in this token-£lving season, yet never is it so 
Often cruelly absent. 
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NEUFELD’S RELEASE. 


In “A Prisoner of the Khaleefa” Charles Neu- 
feld tells the story of his captivity at Omdurman. 
It lasted for twelve years, but the ingenious and 
awful tortures to which be was subjected may be 
Passed over here to give place to the pleasanter 
story of his release, in which there is a glimpse 
of the famous soldier, Lord Kitchener, and his 
laconic manner. 

It was while Neufeld was in the saier (prison) 
that he learned that Kitchener was approaching; 
and his emotions can be imagined when he heard 
the screech of British shells as they flew over the 
town. After a while the head jailer, “Idris,” 
rushed in to say that the place was filled with 
Neufeld’s English brothers, that a big, tall man 
had asked for him, and that he was to come to the 
gate. 

Still shackled, although relieved of all his chains, 
Neufeld was-led to a group of officers at the 
prison gate. 
English spoken, the only words of a European 
language he had heard for seven long years. 

“Are you Neufeld? Are you well?” 





“And then,” writes Neufeld, “a tall figure | 


stepped toward me, and gave my hand a hearty 
shake. It was the sirdar. I believe I babbled 
something as I received a handshake from one 
and a slap on the shoulder from another, but I do 
not know what I said. Looking down at my 
shackles, the sirdar asked: 

“«*Can these be taken off now? Iam going on.’ | 

“I believe a second discussion went on with 
Idris, and then I heard the last order I was to 
hear and obey in the saier: 

“Neufeld, out you go!’ ” 

It was the sirdar’s voice, and half-carried by 
the friendly and strong arms supporting him, 
Neufeld obeyed. 


- ee 





GAVE IT UP. | 


The editor of a weekly paper published at a} 
county-seat, desirous of doing his part toward 
reforming the spelling of the English language, 
announced that “hereafter the Banner will drop 
the superfluous letters in all words ending with | 
‘ugh.’ ” 

The next week it appeared with “through” | 
abbreviated to “thru,” “although” and “though” 
to “altho” and “tho,” and so forth. 

A correspondent called the editor's attention to 
the circumstance that “thru” was incorrect, as it 
indicated a pronunciation of “thr’yu.” 

The point was well taken, and he changed it to 
“thro,’? with the result that several of his sub- 
seribers wrote to protest against that spelling, for 
the obvious reason that the natural inclination 
would be to pronounce it “throw.” 

While he was hesitating about adopting “throo” 
as a final settlement of the vexed question, one of 
his principal advertisers dropped in and said: | 
“See here, Smith, I don’t want any of your ‘re- 
formed’ spelling in my ads. The space I use in 
your columns belongs to me, and you can't exploit 
any of your fads in it.” 

No sooner had the advertiser gone than the 
principal of the high school came in. 

“Mr. Smith,” he said, “it looks queer when you 
print such words as ‘thoroly,’ ‘tho,’ ‘altho’ and 
‘boro’ in your original matter, while the plate- 
matter in which nearly all your news is printed 
retains the old spelling.” 

Then the editor gave it up, and his next paper 
contained the following announcement: 

“We have coneluded to give up our spelling 
reform, and to leave the English language to its 
fate. It is too big a job. We can’t carry it 
‘through’ alone. Ugh!” 

The reformation of a language, like the straight- | 
ening of a crooked tree, is a work of time, and 
will not be hurried. 
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THE GREAT BELL OF ST. PAUL'S. 


In the Cathedral of St. Paul in London is a 
great bell on which the hours are struck. When | 
the other bells peal from the belfry it is silent, and 
it never rings on festal occasions. When it does 
ring it rings alone, and Londoners know that some 
member of the royal family is dead unless the bell 
is tolling to announce the death of the Archbishop 
Of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, or of a lord 
Mayor of the city dying during his year of office. 

With these three exceptions the honor is paid 
only to the lineal descendants of an English 
sovereign, or to the consort of a sovereign, of an 
heir apparent, or of a prince or princess on the 
Steps of the throne. But it was tolled upon the 
death of President Garfield, whose long and brave | 
fight for life had been witnessed in England with | 
almost as much interest and sympathy as in this 
country. 

The sonorous booming of the great bell was the 
first announcement to the people of the death of 
Prince Albert, which occurred at eleven o’clock 
at night on December 14, 1861. 

Whenever death comes to the royal family, the 
home secretary is at once informed. It is his duty 
to notify the lord mayor, and it then devolves upon 
the lord mayor to send the news to the Dean of 
St. Paul’s with a request that the great bell be 
tolled. 


Se 


SYMPATHETIC. 


Benjamin Franklin Wade, or Ben Wade, as he 
is familiarly called, was never famous for courtesy 
of language. He proposed to speak tersely and 
to the point. He was a restless man, and when, 
during President Johnson's administration, he 
Presided over the Senate, he used occasionally to 
call up some other senator to the chair, and relieve 
his feelings by walking up and down the lobby. 

One day while he was thus engaged, a carpetbag | 
Senator from one of the Southern States, who 





And then he was startled by hearing | 


| of a neglected Bible was a favorite incident in old- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Jefferson Davis had used during his term in the 
Senate, walked up to him. 

“Wade,” said he, “these Senate chairs are the 
most uncomfortable things I ever saw. My back 
is positively blistered from sitting in mine.” 

Wade looked the man up and down. Then he 
turned away, muttering: “Davis left enough brains 
on that chair to blister the backs of two or three 
such men as you are.” 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 
Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The Youth's Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities, 

The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 

On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. These also have the 
embossed border. 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- 
ments. 


The Calendar is published exclusively by 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 
all new subscribers for rg00, and to all old 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for r900. Price 50 cents. 





The Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a 
year’s subscription price, we will send THE 
COMPANION from the date the name is 
received until January 1, 1900, and for a 
full year from that date. 





A LEARNED VERGER. 


English cathedrals have an official called a 
verger, whose ordinary business is to take care of 
the inside of the edifice, show it to visitors, and 
assign seats to the worshippers. 


It sometimes happens that the verger, through 
long service about the cathedral, becomes an 
important functionary, especially in his own eyes, 
as did the old verge ‘at St. Bidulph’s, to whom, 
according to a Londo! paper a new dean came. 

“Who, my good friend,” asked the dean, “takes 
the lead in Sunday-school matters here?” 

“Well, I do, sir,” was the reply. “You see, there 
aren't no other scholards but me and Sir John in 
the parish. I larns the children on Sunday 
arfternoons.” 

“And what routine do you follow?” 

“Oh, I fust reads ’em substracts from the Gos- 
pels, then I gives ’em a little cataplasm, and I 

enerally winds up with a few interesting anti- 
Hotes: just to keep’em from getting too restless. 
But of course, sir, I always tells ’em in bibulous 
language!” 

















THE ADMIRAL’S ANSWER. 


When not engaged in any stupendous victories, 
the hero of the hour apparently occupies himself 
with saying good things, which are now closing in 
round him in a way to suggest the veil of clouds 
with which the Homeric gods shrouded their 
favorites. Says a writer in the Independent: 


At Singapore, where the Olympia stopped sev- 
eral days, the population is doubtless the most 
heterogeneous of all citie: There are Malays, 
Javanese, Dyaks, Chinese, Japanese, Parsees, 
Hindus, Klinks, ‘Tamals, English, Americans, 
French, Germans, Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese. 
A British official was commenting upon it to 
Admiral Dewey, and remarked: 

“It is the most motley gathering extant. We 
have every race here unless it be the Tagals.” 

Di y could not resist the temptation to ex- 
press a humorous thought, and said: 

“I think if you communicate with General Otis 
co will be glad to spare you a few thousand of 
them.” 














THE SMALLEST FARM. 


There is a farm in Molina, Georgia, known as 
the “doodle farm.” It is owned by a stock com- 
pany, and contains one foot of land. 


It was deeded to the company, which is com- 
posed of five or six men, by a politician, in order 
that these men might vote in elections where 
two-thirds of the freeholders decide a question. 
A few years ago an election was held at Molina 
to decide whether liquor should be sold in the 
corporate limits. 

Only freeholders were allowed to vote, and the 
antis had to receive two-thirds of the total yote 
cast before liquor could be legally sold. The 
election was an exciting one, and one of the 
leading antis deeded the land in order to carry | 
the election, which he did. 











ODD BOOK-MARKS. 
The finding of a long-lost will between the pages 


fashioned novels. 
as repositories, 


At a Chicago library, book-marks found in 
returned volumes included an insurance olicy, 
letters containing business secrets, signed love- 
letters, grocers’ bills, photographs, postal orders, 
matches, spectacles and false teeth. 

Separate markers are a distinct advance over 
thumb-prints or turned-down leaves ; but like old 
stockings and stovepipes, books are not to be 


Nor are books yet antiquated | 





happened to occupy the identical chair that | 


recommended as safety-deposit vaults. 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 








‘oval, 50%. 160 diff. foreign 
1,25; 1000 diff... g4.75; 2000 
jtamp Co., Century Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks. 


STAMPS sent on appr 
stamps, 10c.; 500 diff., 
diff., $20.00." Mekeel 81 


E recently had an opportunity of purchasing 
several hundred pieces of fine suitings and 
cloakings at a fi 

rate the biggest Reduce 


re which enables us to inaugu- 
Prive Sale that we have ever 
announced, You can 
now secure a stylish gar- 
ment at a reduction 
of one-third from 
former prices. We 
expect to make thou- 
sands of new friends 
during this sale. It will 
enable you to judge of 
the garments which we 
make, and see the dif- 
ference between our 
kind and the ready-made 
goods which you find in 
every store, Order from 
this Reduced Price Sale 
as freely as you wish; 
send back anything you 
don’t like, and we WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY, 
One-third has been 
cut off the price of 
every suit and cloak in 
our line, but the quality 
of materials and work- 
manship is right up to 
our usual standard— 
just as good as if you 
paid double the money. 


T ade Suits, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$10 Suits reduced to $6.67. $15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 

Winter Jackets, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 

Separate Skirts, former price $4; reduced to $2.67. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

Reduced prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy Day Suits and 
Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, etc. 

We are also closing out a few sample garments which 
were made up for ‘cxbibition in our salearoom, at one-half 
their regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of 
reduced price garments in our Winter Catalogue and 
Bargain List, which will be sent Free, together with 
samples of the materials, to any lady who wishes them. 


Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List; 
don’t delay —the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
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EXT time you have 
sick headache or 
feel languid and 

miserable don’t call the 

doctor but take the price 

of a doctor's visit, buy a 

pair of Winslow Skates and 


Go Skating ! 


You'll return glowing 
with good spirits, head- 
ache gone, good color in 
your cheeksand delighted 
with the pleasure you've 
had. Try it. 

” 

Winslow Skates are sold 
freryohere. | Direct from 
‘ac notfound at your 
Weaters. ftustrated Cata- 
logue of “1900” Skates and 


Special Terms to 
Companion Readers 
sent free. 


SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MPG. CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


































The CRITERION 


Self-Playing Music Box 


Is the latest and most a 
ved of all the Music 


$6: 


and upward. 


The Piano cannot produce the rich- 
ness attained by the Criterion unless played 
by six or eight hands, and then the players 
must be experts. It is superior to every 
other make in tone and simplicity of con- 
struction. The durability you'll appreciate 

ears from now, after inferior makes would 

ave been worn'out and useless. Disks are 
nde- 





easily changed —they’re practically 
structible. 

Charming Home. Entertainments 
may be arranged without notice if a Crite- 
rion ts in the parlor —dancing, singing, in- 
strumental renderings — hymns and church 
mnusic, too. 

a 


Insist on a Criterion... 
There * Just as Good." 


your mone’ 


Catalogue 
Free... 


6,7, 
skat 
and 


not 
will 


Bailey’s 
Ribbed Back : 
Rubbers 


Sent on Trial 








FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 


or spraining their ankles. 


The “‘Never-Break” “Sled-Skates.”” 

















































Made from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 
Sand 9 inches in lengt The only absolutely safe 
ite for children. Especially adapted for sidewalks 

is. Pi Fifty Cents. If your dealer does 
jandle them, write us, giving his name, and we 
jupply you at the same price—prepaid. 


In ordering state size desired. 


The Avery Stamping Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Booklet tells how this was done (free). 
The Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer is 
practical— makes a pint of ice-cream 
in three minutes. A necessity in the 
sick-room and a delight to children. 
Just the thing for a Christmas Gift. 


Natural wood tubs with Mahogany finish. 
Brass hoops highly polished. Iron parts 
beautifully nickel Ask your dealer for it. 
If he hasn’t it, send his name and yours to 


Dana & Co., Dept. D, CroncINNATI, OHIO. 















Rubbers, like friends, prove their worth 
in the storms. These rubbers know their 
place and duty—to fit, to stay on until 
taken off, and to 
prevent the gar- 
ments from 
soiling 
by keep- 
ing the 
HEEL DRAINED. No 
other rubbers have 
the RIBBED BACKS 
to do all these duties. Made high or low 
cut; women's, 65 cents: men’s, 90 cents, 
Ask Your Dealer. 
We will send him a pair or 


a case, if he hasn’t them 
now. 




















We will send the Criterion 
You can return it, and get 
Write 


on receipt of price. 
on ten days’ trial. 
y back, if not entirely satisfied. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broadway, New York. 


Or inquire of Dealers in Musical 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Instruments and Jewelers, 





isno 
svuceececeeasesvaneenecita 


Are you going toh t 1 
tions in life or will you be satisfied with 
anything that will be satisfied with 
you? Everybody has his future in 
his own hands. We help him to 
make the best of it. Our 
method of education by mail 
enables you to follow your 
best inclinations; to fully 
develop your ability to 
qualify yourself for 
a food position 
without serving 
years of ap- 
prentice- 
ship. 


Established 1891. 


students and graduates. 


what profession you wi 
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ave one of the good posi- 
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mbing, 
ton, © 


emint ry: 
aphy, by muile 
81,500,000, 110,000 
fe'can refer to a 


student in you? neighborhood. Write and tell us 
i h to enter. 


HE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 832, SCRANTON, PA. 


Advice free. 
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nO ser NGOs tek bof 
I like the weather rainy an’ I like the weather 


dry, 

I like the world an’ like the plan the Ruler runs 
it by! 

There's mebbe drouthy seasons in some fair and 
farmin’ spot, 

While a streak of too wet weather blights another, 
Itke as not. 

But I so love earth’s roses that the little thorns 
don’t hurt, 

An’ life to me is somethin’ more than drudgery 
an’ dirt; 

God tuned my taste to sweetness, so I shun the 
bitter lees 

An’ find so much of honey I’m a-robbin’ of the 
bees. 


I've found that corn-fields stunted till they 
wouldn't pay to shock 

Will yield in huskin’ season lots o’ nubbins for the 
stock, 

An’ the sbrivelled wheat that rusted, one o’ 
Nature’s weather tricks, 

Will do a sight toward feedin’ all the hungry hens 
an’ chicks. 

So what's the use o’ whinin’ if the run o° things 
don’t sult, 

You get to smell the blossoms though some insect 
takes the fruit! 

I reckon life’s so happy I can wander where I 


please 

An’ tind so much of honey I’m arobbin’ of the 
bees. 

A happy life’s dependent not on gumption or on 
grit, 

But jes’ the plain philosophy of make-the-best-of- 
it! 

Of course I aint denyin’ Sorrow’s stalkin’ through 
the land, 

But her sister, Joy, is with her, an’ a-holdin’ of 
her hand. 

So write me down as happy, In the summer, spring 
or fall, 

An’ even storms o’ winter doesn’t ice the blossoms 
all, 

So I jes’ keep on a-buntin’ in the fragrance or the 
freeze, 

An’ I find so much of honey I’m a-robbin’ of the 
bees. 


——~¢ 


The Halo of Purity. 


N a town in France a 
boy notable for his 
beautiful and saintly 
face was selected to 
impersonate St. John 
in the paschal proces- 
sion on Easter day. 
Years passed, and that 
boybecame the assassin 
of President Carnot. 

Napoleon Bonaparte 
was once asked what 
was the happiest day 
of his life. He thought 

a moment, and replied: ‘“The happiest day of my 

life was when I received my first communion.” 

Faces that have lost their light, sad to say, are 
found everywhere. Not always, but too often, 
the fact means that the divine light has gone out. 
of a life. It is said that the author of “There's 
a Light in the Window for thee” missed the 
blessing that he sang, and died a tramp. 

It was a solemn statute of the ancient Hebrew 
worship, “The fire shall ever be burning upon 
the altar; it shall never go out.” The radiance 
of a soul inspired with the highest and holiest 
ideals was what the old painters wished in vain 
to paint around their pictured saints. ‘They 
could only surround their heads with an aureola. 
A heart always faithful to the pattern of the one 
Perfect Man will keep—and will showo—the fire 
of devotion burning on its altar to the end; and 
a disciple who so follows his Master will always 
illuminate others with his life. He will never 


Jose his halo. 
—_~+e»—___ 

J St. George ‘Tucker, speaks of the teachings 

of Voltaire and of the effect they were 
having upon the men of that day, and confesses 
that they had exercised a powerful influence 
upon his own mind. But he adds that the 
remembrance of the prayer which he had repeated 








Now. 
OHN RANDOLPH, ina letter to his friend, 


every night when he was a child at his mother's | 


knee had saved him. 

Several years ago the superintendent of the 
great city prison of Moyamensing, in Philadel- 
phia, told a friend that among the many criminals 
who passed under his observation annually, those 
who were restored to an honest, decent life 
were almost always found to have received some 
religious training in their childhood. “Nothing, 
he added, “can be easier than to give a child faith 
in God; nothin more difficult than to give it 
to an immoral adult who never has had it.” 

‘There is » matter-of-fact physiological reason 
for this. The impressions made upon the yielding 
matter of the brain in childhood outlast those of 
a ter time 


Do the mothe who read The Co 
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‘comprehend the full meaning of this? 
simple, awful truths which will give life to their 
children for all time must be taught to them nov. 


oe 


What “ Possessed’’ Them? 


(Coes te WELLBY, an Englishman who 
bas been exploring the unknown regions 
between Lake Rudolf and the Nile Valley, 

—a man whom the London Spectator describes as 

a “competent observer, with some scientific know- 

ledge and # habit of mental rectitude,”’"—in relating 

his experiences among the people of the Walamo 


district, deals in occurrences so strange as almost 
to stagger credulity. To quote the Spectator: 


The natives about Lake Rudolf believe that the 
ople of Walamo are possessed of the devil, and 
‘aptain Wellby is obylously not quite sure that 
they are not. ‘Their land [s beautiful, a grand 
fropical park, well-watered and well-timbered, “a 
fortnight’s Journey south of Adis Abeba,” and 
the people are friendly to white men. 

They are accused, however, of possessing a gift, 
nothing less than the power of creating, y sug- 
gestion only, Insanity in those upon whom they 
gaze. Captain Wellby, of course, disbelieved this 
story, but he was soon undeceived. 

“Tonly state the facts. The first sign of anythin; 
wrong was when one of my Somali escort rusher 
into camp shouting, ‘Walamo! Walamo!’ He 
sbook violently and kicked like a madman, and 
in the Intervals between his shrieks he told me 
that he was possessed by a devil. All that night 
be was neither more nor less than a maniac, but. 
the next day he was perfectly well. 

“T had been told that once a man had become 
“Walamo,’ or devil-possessed, he was always liable 
to a second attack, and asa measure of precaution 
the man’s rifle was taken from him. While on the 
march he had another access of madness, in the 
course of which he drew a knife, and rushing 
about, threatened to kill everybody. It took 
several inen to hold him down.” 

It is supposed to be specially dangerous to eat 
fvod in the presence of the Walamo people, and 
on one occasion a Sudanese in the expedition 
who did so became a raving lunatic, while on 
another a head-man, a peaceable, orderly man, 
declared that he had become possessed, raved 
and kicked, and at last injured three men. In all 
cases the fit seems to last for two or three days, 
but ft Is liable to recur. 

Pondering all these facts, Captain Wellby, like 
an Englishman with steady nerves and the fine 

irit of curiosity which keeps us blundering 
about in all unexplored regions, resolved on a 
supreme experiment. He solemnly ate his dinner 
in the presence of a hundred Walamo. Nothing 
happened at the moment, but two days after, the 
explorer, one of those men who are never Ill, was 
| so thoroughly il’—he does not say insane—that 
i he had some difficulty in hiding the fact from his 
own people. 

The Spectator, accept 


Ing the captain's words 
as truthful, attempts account for all this by 
venturing upon three hypotheses. First: A collu- 
sion between the captain’s men and the Walamo 
folk. This, however, ts dismissed as untenable. 
Second: The introduction into the drinking-water 
of a drug so virulent as to affect the drinkers in 
the manner described. Third: Hypnotism. This 
last seems a far-fetched supposition, and the 
Spectator, while advancing It as conceivable, is 
disposed to consider the second hypothesis the 
most reasonable. The facts, however, leave room 
for wide conjecture. 
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Met Their Death. 


| LANDMARK whlch will be missed by many 
| A people, within New England and without, 
' was recently swept away by fire. The 
quaint old building known as the Willey House 
has stood in the middle of Crawford Notch, New 
Hampshire, ever since 1793, and in 1826 it was 
witness of a terrible disaster still held in remem- 
brance. 


Samuel Willey, Jr., the innkeeper of the day, 
was living there with bis family Early in the 
summer the household was startled by two suc- 
cessive landslides, which fell from the flanks of 
M Willey so close to the inn that they seemed to 
threaten {ts destruction. A long drought ensued 
through the months of July and August, followed 
by a south wind which heaped immense masses of 
cfouds upon the mountains. 

On the night of August 28th a deluge of rain fell, 
washing out the sides of the ridges, flooding the 
valleys, and inflicting great damage in al! the 
adjacent towns. All the bridges over the Saco 
River were swept away, and the Ammonoosuc 
was swollen to ten times its usual width. 

The first traveller who forced his way through 
the chaotic ruin in the Notch found the Willey 
House deserted, with the doors unclosed and the 
| Bible lying open on the table. He gave the alarm 
. in Conway, and the people who came up found 
| the bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Willey, two of their 
ehildren, and two hired men, buried in the slide 
land sadly mutilated. The bodies of the other 
three chifdren were never recovered. 

The family had evidently left the house in appre- 
hension of the rising floods of the Saco, and 
retreated to a point farther up the mountain, 
pvhere they were overtaken by the avalanche and 
‘swept to a fearful and united death. Had they 
remained in the house they would have been safe, 
for {t was not moved by the water, and the slide 
parted at a great rock behind it and reunited 
| below, leaving the house unharmed. 











o> 
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} A Remarkable Duel. 
| OT long ago a sword which belonged to a 
N valiant American soldier of the old time, 
Lieut. Randolph Ridgely of Maryland. 
was found in Richmond, Virginia, whither it had 
| drifted during the Civil War, and was restored to 
| Lieutenant Ridgely’s grandson, Lieut. Randolph 
Ridgely of the United States Revenue Marine 
Service. The elder Ridgely was a brave soldier 
| of the Mexican War, and died at Monterey before 
| the war closed, 
A remarkable story is told by the Baltimore 
Sun of the manner in which this elder Lieutenant 


Ridgely o1 sed a duel between two youn 
lays duelling was common, and 








‘oMlcers, 
many army officers thought that an “affair of 
; honor” was necessary to settle every serious 
personal difference. Lieutenant Ridgely did not 


elieve in duelling, and discouraged it as much as : 


| he could. 

It happened once during the Mexican War that 
‘two young oMecers quarrelled; a challenge was 
| offered and accepted. As there was no other 
voMecer available, Lieutenant Ridgely, who was 
_ the superior officer of both the young men, wax 
‘chosen to serve as second for both; and both had 








The | shoot him. And both of them believed him capa- 


ble of Keeping his word. 

“Will you obey me implicitly?” he asked. 

Believing that this. pledge was necessary to his 
acting as second for both, the young men answered, 
“We will” 

“Make ready! Alm!” he commanded. 

The two young men levelled their pieces at each 
other, and waited steadily, unflinchingly, for the 
command to fire. But Instead there came the 
command from Ridgely: 

“Shoulder arms!” 

They shouldered. 

“Right about face!" 

They turned in obedience to order. 

“Forward, march!” He kept them moving in 
obedience to regular military orders until he bad 

ot them side by side, and then he marched them 
& his tent, aud made a little speech to them, which 
was to this purport: 

“Gentlemen, you have faced each other, and 
proved that you are both brave men by standing 
unmoved before the gun-muzzile which fn the next 
instant might have sent you to your death. This 
should be sufficient evidenee to each of you that 
the other ts a gallant gentleman. Your honor iy 
established. ere is no necessity for any further 
proceedings. Go to your tents, and let this be the 
end of your disagreement. Forward, march!” 

The two young men were completely reconciled, 
and were fast friends thereafter. 


“IIA CLE 


OF WINTER) 
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Midnight, and blackness and the blast 
Of tempest-trumpets on the air, 

Calling the storm-fiends of the night to cast 
Their cruel, icy arrows everywhere. 


Morning, and the fair sunshine breaks 
O’er fields far flashing like a sllver sea, 


While glorified the frost-crowned forest wakes i 


With dazzling diadems on every tree. 


——__~ 





Emphatic Gestures. 


NE of the first things to arrest the atten- 

tion of an American travelling in southern 

. Europe, is the constant use of gestures 

by the people. The words which an Englishman 

or an American finds sufficient to express his 

meaning seem totally inadequate in the mouth 

of a Frenchman or an Italian, unless they are 

reénforced by continual gesticulation. The foreign 

observer is, therefore, very apt to ascribe great 
excitement to the inost casual conversation. 


A Neapolitan, says a traveller who has learned 


to understand the Latin races, goes through an | 


entire course of calisthenics before he has talked 
five minutes. Give him a palr of dumb-bells and 
ask him what be thinks of the weather, and before 
his answer fs finished he will have taken enough 
healthful exercise to last him all day. 

Once the traveller sat with a friend In a café. 
Next him were two Italians engaged in & most 
spirited conversation. The younger of the two 
became very much excited. 

With his hands he made reaching and clinging 
motions, as if climbing. Then he seemed to be 
groping for cherries in the alr, as ne reached right 
and left above his head. Next, without slackening 
his conversation, he put the thumb and foretinger 
of his left hand together, and holding them a few 
inches before his eyes went through the careful 
movements of one threading a small needle. 
Aud all the time he talked. 

Suddenly his manner changed. He made over- 
hand motions as of throwing. Then he apparently 
imitated some one swimming, and imimedlatel 
afterward described several circles rapidly wit! 
his left hand, which gave the impression of a 
revolving wheel. 

Finally he leaned forward, and with bis right 
hand acted the past of a person endeavoring to 
put a key into a keyhole. e 

The traveller was overcome by curiosity. He 
turned to his friend, who understood Italian, and 
asked him what the plot of the story was. 

“Oh, nothing.’ replied the other. “They're 
chatting about the weather.” 
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Seeking a Headstone. 


CURIOUS story of Indian simplicity is told 
A in a recent periodical by Miss Harriet 
Mills, whose Indian name is Gray Eyes. 
She relates that on the Navajo reservation great 
efforts had ‘been made to induce the Indians to 
abandon their custom of leaving the bodies of 
their dead above ground, and to adopt the white 
people’s system of burial. 


The agent’s success was encouraging, and 
arrangements were made by which the govern- 
ment should supply neat headstones. A stock of 
them was laid in, and soon after they arrived a 
tall Navajo appeared. He had lost his wife, and 
wished a headstone. He looked the collection 
over, but said, “‘No, no.” to each one. 

“it you will tell me what Kind you want, I will 
try. to get you one,” said the agent. 

‘Me want United States tombstone,” he said. 

“A United States tombstone?” 

The agent made every effort to 
was meant, but the Indian would only respond, 
“Me want United States tombstone.” 

At last the agent, fearing that the man’s disap- 

intment might result unfavorably tothe scheme 
or introducing white men’s burial methods, gave 
the Indian some money and told him to go and 
buy the kind of gravestone he liked. 

Some time afterward a party of hunters came in 
to the agency. They had been to the lodge of the 
tall Navajo who had lost his wife, and had seen 
her grave, and at the head of it was posted—a 
mandy red and white barber’s-pole! 

This was the Navajo’s idea of a “United States 
tombstone.” It was as near as he could come to 
@ gravestone bearing the national colors, and as 
he was a very patriotic Indian, he was content. 
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Riding a Buffalo. 


EN. JOHN F. WESTON, the new commis- 
G sary general of the War Department, has 
a record for courage of which any army 

officer might be proud. A year or two after the 
close of the Civil War, he was appointed a Heu- 
tenant In the regular army, and accompanied 
General Sheridan on an expedition against the 
Cheyenne Indians. It was during this campaign 





the utinost confidence in bim and respect for him, | that an ineldent occurred which was recently 
They met on the “fleld of honor.” Ridgely paced ' told by an army officer to a reporter for the Phil- 


off thirty paces, and placed both the principals 


ud 





One eveuin {te ‘one into camp, 


find out what | 
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had thrown off his saddle and put aside his arms, 
He caught up his belt, in which were revolver and 
knife, and leaped upon his bareback horse. After 
a race he caught up with a huge bull, and emptied 
his revolver Into its side. The bull faced him. 
‘Weston was several miles from camp, and had nu 
more cartridges. 

Determined not to be laughed at, he dismounted 
and drew bis knife. He walked to one side of the 
bull, and the animal turned. He began to run, 
but the bull kept its lowered head always toward 
him. He kept stopping and turning until the 
sweat poured from him. At last he managed to 
fet be hind the bull, and with a leap landed upun 

‘3 Dack. 

The buffalo, with a snort of terror, dashed 
forward Ina mad, lumbering gallop. The soldier 
worked his way forward to the brute’s shoulders, 
fastened his fingers in the mane, and began to 
hack away at the throat of the terror-stricken 
buffalo, It took time, but finally the knife went 
through the hair and hide. 

The brute gave a wheezing, roaring cough and 
fell forward, Plunging its nose Into the earth ant 
throwing the rider fifteen feet in front. Weston 
was bruised and stunned, but the brute was 
beyond doing him any barm. 
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Nepalese Letters. 


HE author of ‘In Northern India” tells of 
his experience at Bhagwanpur, where he 


l wished to post four letters. 


They were addressed to friends in England, who 
are stamp-collectors, and only contained a few 
lines to say I had sent them fn order to secure 
Nepalese stamps. The postmaster refused to 
accept them. Foreigners, he said, were not 
permitted to post letters fn Nepal the postal 
service being only for the use of Nepalese. 

We sat on our elephant and reasoned, but he 
was firm, and the police and other offielals all 
supported him. After long discussion, we at last 
persuaded him to let us post the letters and leave 
it to the government at Katmandu to decide 
| whether they might be forwarded. 


Then we went into his office, 1 mad hut, and 
' sat on low stools, nearly the whole ion 
watching In a crowd in front from the open 
space. 
The postmaster redirected each r in 
Nepalese characters, and taking a large et of 
aper, prepared a full report for his gov ent, 
e police inspector reading our descriptien, 
so forth, from the “permit.” We were “ularly 
required to declare that the letters di contain 


any political matter. 

‘hen came the very serious business of stamping 
them. He had to get outa large wooden box for 
the stamps, and another for the date stamp. 
There are stamps of three values, equal to one 
penny, twopence and sixpence. He assured us 
we could nut pay beyond Nepal, so we decided to 
puta one- penny stamp on each, and leave the 
excess to be collected on delivery if they ever 
reached England. 

Fortunately they arrived after some delay. and 





strangely enough, no exces: 3 charge . and 
thus ad the pleasure of anti ing the ny 
epi 





posts which is not likely to be extended to 
lor many years to come. 
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A Clever Crow. 


HO says that crows cannot think? asks 
& Companion correspondent. She con- 


V V siders it pretty certain that at least some 


members of the crow tribe possess a measure 
of reasoning power, if the following story is true. 
It Is told, she says, by a friend of hers, who 
says that the thing actually occurred in ber own 
household. 


A crow had been captured _by the children, and 
brought home and tamed. They were very fond 
of it, and of course treated it with kindness. As 
in most houses where there are children, there 
was also a pet cat. The cat and crow were not 
friendly. 

One day an unusually nice morsel was given to 
Tabby. his the crow not only*looked at with 
envious eyes, but made several attempts to secure. 
Tabby beat off each attempt, however, and the 
crow had to resort to stratagem. 

Disappearing through the open door, he returned 
in a few moments with a long string that had been 
ravelled from a rap carpet. Placing this on the 
floor, some little distance in front of the cat, he 
proceeded to wrigyle It as he had sven the children 
do when playing with Tabby.2 The cat instantly 
jumped to catch the string. jis was, of course, 
exactly what the crow wanted, and he, with equal 
| dexterity, pounced upon the coveted morsel and 
flew away with it, leaving Tabby to the enjoyment 


| of the string! 
| there is a large area called the “prohibited 
district,” within which there are uo saloons, 
the sale of liquor being strictly forbidden by law. 


Places are found occasionally, however, where 
liquors are sold illegally and by stealth, These 
are called by the police “blind pigs.” There are 
several storfes as to the way in which this term 
originated. Among them is the following: 

Several men known to be of bibulous propensi- 
ties were observed to be frequently pol into 
and coming out of 8 small and tupretending rame 
| house, over the door of which were the remains 
| of what had once been a business sign, the only 
letters not obliterated being ‘a py.” 

The house was raided, and a 








on 


Its Origin. 


N that part of Chicago known as Hyde Park 


considerable 


quantity of whiskey and beer found and confis- 
eated. “While the raid was in progress a curious 
cit asked the policeman standing guard out- 





sid 
“Who keeps this place ?”" 
“Well,” said the officer, glancing u 


at the sign, 
“It seems to be_kept by va Pig’ that 
"3 a blin 


as had its‘ 





knocked out. I guess nd ple” 
And the name “blind pig” has stuck. 
SS 
No Doctor. 


ELIVER me from the unfavorable criti- 
cisin of a child,” said an old actor. “Ik 


Ce 
D hits the hardest. 


“A year or two ago,” he continued, “we were 
playing in a Cincinnati theatre. 1 was cast for 
the part of a doctor, The ‘business’ of one of the 
scenes required that I should come on the stage 
deeply absorbed in thought and smoking 3 
cigarette. 

“T had noticed a family. party in one of the 
boxes nearest the stage. The youngest metuber 
of the part a little boy, was completely wrapped 
up inthe play. It wasall real to him. “As | came 
from the wings during the scene in question I 
passed within a few feet. of the box in which be 
sat. He turned to a lady who sat behind him, 
and I distinctly heard him say, with a gasp: 

“*Mamma, he’s no doctor! He smokes ciga- 
rettes!’ 

“T have never smoked a cigarette in that scene 
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The Youth’s Companion Calendar 
for 1900. 


A Novel and Artistic Souvenir Given to 
Companion Subscribers. 





THIS ILLUSTRATION GIVES A GOOD IDEA OF THE FORM OF THE CALENDAR, BUT CONVEYS NO ADEQUATE 
IMPRESSION OF ITS SIZE OR BEAUTY, OR THE RICHNESS OF ITS HARMONIOUSLY BLENDED COLORS, 


The Calendar for 1900 has been designed with the especial purpose of giving our 
subscribers something they will be glad to see on the walls of their homes during the 
coming year. It is different from any heretofore offered by THe Companion. It consists 
of three exquisite reproductions, in color, of paintings made expressly for the purpose, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are famous for their decorative qualities. 


The Central Picture represents “A Dream of Summer.” It is a charming figure 
piece circular in form, and surrounded by a dainty embossed border in white and gold, 


with knots of wild roses and lilies-of-the-valley. 


On each side is a beautiful panel landscape-and-figure piece, representing “Spring” 
and “Autumn.” They also have the embossed border, but with sprays of forget-me-nots. 


The Calendar Measures 28 inches in Length 
and 9¥/2 inches in Height. 


For a year it will be a dainty record of the passing days, and after that, panels or 


centrepiece may be framed and used as permanent household ornaments. 


The Calendar is published exclusively by THe Companion, and cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. It will be given to all New Subscribers for 1900, and to all old sub-. 
scribers who renew and pay their subscription for 1900. Price to purchasers, 50 cents. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





C URRE NT- EVENTS| 


DEATH OF ViCk-PRESIDENT Hopant.— 
Garret Augustus Hobart, Vice-President of the 
United States, died at his home in Paterson, 
New Jersey, November 2ist, after a prolonged 


e 
a. 


illness. Mr. 
years old. He won distine- 
tion both in law and in’ 
business, and was connected 
with the management of 
many important enterprises. 
Ife had been speaker of the 
New Jersey Assembly and 
president of the New Jersey 
Senate, but had held no 
national office prior to his 
election as Vice-President in 1806. He was 
warmly esteemed by his associates in public life, 
and as president of the Senate was distinguished 
for courtesy, fairness and efficiency. 





Vice-Puesibent Hoeant 


‘THE WAR IN SouTH AFRICA.—During the 
week ending November 23d, when this record 
closes, the Boer forces operating in Natal made 
a farther advance southward. November 20th | 
they cut off all communication by railroad and 
telegraph with Estcourt, the next important 
station south of Colenso; and November 22d 
raiding parties appeared within 3 miles of 
Pietermaritzburg, the capital of Natal. 

EUROPEAN ALULIANCES.—The possibility 
of any European alliance against England, or of 
interference with England in the South African 
war is no longer seriously discussed. ‘The set- 
tlement of the Samoan difficulty is evidence of 
German friendliness ; and the visit of the German 
Emperor to England is further proof. The fact 
that he took with him the Baron von Biilow, the 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs, indicates 
that his visit was prompted by sumething more 
than family affection. A few days before he 
went to England, the emperor had a brief con- 
ference with the T'sar of Russia at Potsdam. 
The purpose of this meeting is not known, 
but it is generally interpreted as increasing the 
probability of the maintenance of peace. No 
alliance against England could amount to much 
which did not include either Germany or Russia. 

Tne Bicycle IN WaR.—The campaign in 
South Africa is the first in which bieycles have 
been used by regular troops. icycle-riders 
have already done good service there, especially 
in conveying dispatches from besieged towns 
like Mafeking. Sir Kedvers Buller, the com 
mander-in-chief of the British forces, has given 
departmental officers at bases of operations the 
option of using their bicycles instead of horses, 
and receiving an allowance in lieu of rations. 

Tne Busonic PLacue. — The British 
steamer J. W. Taylor, which arrived at New 
York November 18th from Santos and Rio 
Janeiro, was held at quarantine under suspicion 
of having bubonic plague among the crew. One 
man died at sea with suspicious symptoms, and 
the captain and the ship's cook were ill when 
the ship reached New York. The plague 
appeared at Santos several weeks ago, and up to 
November 4th, 18 cases and six deaths were 
officially reported there from that cause. 

Tue Race anp LANGUAGE Fevups in 
Austria-Hungary have broken out afresh of 
late, and there have been tumultuous scenes 
in the Reichsrath, and riotous demonstrations in 
Bohemia and Moravia. ‘The position of the 
contestants is reversed. Formerly, the German 
elements were mutinous over the ordinances 
which gave Czech equal rank with German as 
an Official language. Now it is the Czechs who 
are discontented because the bilingual ordinance ' 
has been repealed, and German constituted the 
official language. 








Tuk PHILADELPHIA VACANT Lots Asso- 
CTATION is not a syndicate for buying up vacant , 
lots and erecting sky-seraping blocks upon them, 
but a charitable organization which secures the 
temporary control of such lots, in order that they 
may be cultivated by poor people, ‘This year, 
through its agency, about 270 families have 
cultivated 67 acres in such lots, and have raised 
on them 4,000 bushels of potatoes, about an 
equal quantity of turnips, 10,000 baskets of 
tomatoes, nearly 70,000) cabbages and large 
quantities of other vegetables. Similar enter 
prises have succeeded well in Detroit, Boston 
and other cities 
























Saapiealnk and eoalidait ‘and 
biographer of Prince Bis- 
marek, — 
Democratic represen: 
the 55th and 56th Congresses 
from the seventh Kentucky | 
district. ‘ir William Daw- 
son, late principal of MeGill 
University, Montreal, and 
widely known as an educator 
and yeologist. Georgiana Caroline, Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury, wife of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, prime minister of Enkind. 
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A CALENDAR GOOD FOR 155 YEARS. 


Our unique 1900 Calendar is good for a lifetime. It 
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ae Holiday Gift. 


HE NEW COMPANION is the first strictly High-Grade 
Sewing Machine ever offered at a low price. Sewing 
machines can now be purchased at a lower price but they are of 


an inferior grade. 

The Youth’s Companion, in- 
stead of lowering its standard, 
has constantly sought to im- 


prove its machine—and this 
will be our purpose in the 
future. 


If you have any idea of pur- 
chasing a Sewing Machine drop 
us a postal. 

We will send you free the most 
beautiful descriptive Sewing Ma- 
chine Booklet eber issued by any 
firm. 


Special Prepaid Offer. 





the Machine, freight paid. at any railroad 


Or we will deliver the Machine, freight paid, at 
any office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana. or at any freight 
office west of these States for $3.00 extra. 
the machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned, and the full amount 
paid will be refunded. Every Machine warranted for five years. 


PERRY MASON Ls CO., 2013 Columbus bie Boston, Mass. 
ees 


Thirty days’ trial allowed, and if 
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Answers every household purpose. 
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We recommend the following books for young 
children for Christmas: 


THE Book OF KNIGHT AND BARBARA. By 
David Starr Jordan. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


THis AND THAT. By Mrs. Molesworth. Mac- 











The Apesho (Pain) "7" $1.75 $225 P ical 
millan & Co. The ins (Bmbroidered) “fe 2.25 2.75 | I ractica 
NANNIE’s HaPry CHILDHOOD. By_ Caroline Mailed to any address on receipt of above price. k . é 
Leslie Field. Houghton, Miffin & Co. Send for Oatalogne of Moceasing and Hunting Boots. | | Christmas Gift Boys and girls can enamel an old chair 
H J Putman & Co Minnea olis Minn. \ , or work-box that has been relegated 
—_<+o>———_ awe 8 p 9 i 5 cts to the attic, and with a small amount 
. A * k 2 of money added to their time and 
i elt. || : 
Nature and Science. Elastic osp. tal B i A Patented Scissors Sharpener i 
. : ses 1 b x a 
NaruRAt Soap.—Near Ashcroft in British ; ay om ae ats | Bite neler ieeave soon | Neals Enamels 
Columbia are a number of small lakes, whose ot. {|THE ; GENUINE : 
shores and bottoms are covered with a crust fi . re park R ea tt 
toe : see # ciated vi vi si i: 
containing borax and soda in such quantities and operations for appendicitis, ete., and is \; cone Ye nreacsia'thels Gen into 
proportions that when cut out it serves as a ple in eases of navel rupture. It checks a ten- | [ in 
: Tee ine ; | deuey to corpuleneyand overcomes the dangersattend. | j turn mail. | Dept. 8, ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, 
washing compound. ‘The crust is cut into blocks | ing v hand, last stic thread similar to that used COLUMBIA MFG. CO., Detroit, Mi 
and handled in the same manner as ice, and it is c ockings, only heavier. Fit Royal St., Lowell, Mass. Our Booklet,“E: ee and Enameling,” 


i fats teed if measurements are correctly taken. 
estimated that one of the lakes contains 20,000 | Send‘for prie cmeasurements ate directions. 


tons of this material. CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 
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Truth Calendar #252250 


| you can buy | Waldoris 

FOR 1900. | save enough on each pac 

'TH TRUTH for December will be leathers,up-to-date styies. 
given a most artistic and beautifully A USEFUL 

| embossed Calendar for 1900, lithographed in | CHRISTMAS 


| gold and twelve colors. : : : : : : : | GIFT... 











A Prize ror INVENTORS.—The heirs of 
the late Anthony Pollok of Washington have PATENT SAFETY PIN TOP. 
offered a prize of 100,000 francs ($20,000), to be No Stitching in Elastic. 
awarded during the exhibition in Paris next year The 
to the inventor of the best apparatus for saving 
life in case of disaster at sea. The prize is open Qhtit” 
to universal competition. The award will be 
made by a jury sitting in Paris. It is provided Cushion - 
that the entire prize may be awarded to a single | § Button ifs 
individual, or a portion of it may be awarded to | 
each of several persons, as the jury may decide. 


e Hose Supporter 





























AN ISLAND oF SuULPHUR.—In the Bay of | Sli qT Feeetrron rer thror nese noenenne een arne | Pa@erensiples 

Plenty, New Zealand, is one of the most extraor- | Never Slips or Tears. | TRUTH ie THE COMLY. ee Batata 

dinary islands in the world. It is called White LOOK = { ILLUSTRATIONS IN EVERY NUM- | Sent Free von 

Island, and consists mainly of sulphur mixed 7 £ een Neeue a couoneo Sue ' R. H. LONG 

with gypsum and a few other minerals. Over| § for the little ; PLEMENT. A ; (Factory) Sai 

the island, which is about three miles in circum- | YELLOW GUARANTY dnsocedesscssnetapssosaieseetiobcsesoes Springfield, A Cork Sole. 
et | 1 a sig SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS. "“* 4 j Waterproof. 
900 feet above the sea, | a ready identifica. T? every one sending $2.50 before Janu- ‘ ths — 
floats continually an tion of the Genuine. ary \st, for a yearly subscription to — $2.75 by mail 
immense cloud of EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. TRUTH, to begin on that date, will be ee or express prepaid. 






vapor attaining an/ 
elevation of 10,000 
feet. In the centre is 
a boiling lake of acid-charged water, covering 50 | 
acres, and surrounded with blow-holes from 
which steam and sulphurous fumes are emitted 
with great force and noise. With care a boat 
can be navigated on the lake. The sulphur 
from White Island is very pure, but little effort 
has yet been made to procure it systematically. 


sent FREE, the magnificent CHRISTMAS 
DOUBLE NUMBER (price, 50 cents), and 
one of TRUTH’S SUPERB CALEN- 
DARS. 

TRUTH COMPANY, 
19th Street and Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Points tre Way » Success 


for many thousands of its operators. 
No other typewriter gives its opera- 
tor so many opportunities because 
no other is so favorably known and 
so generally used in the business 
world. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


GEORGE FROST CO., 
MAKERS, 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 







Sample pair, by mail, 25c. 
‘atalogue Free. 
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on every LOOP. 
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To Stupy tHe Norruern Licurs.—A 
Danish expedition has gone to the north coast of 
Jeeland for the purpose of studying, during the 
coming winter, the northern lights, which are 
magnificently displayed in that country. Elab- 
orate electric and photographic instruments, in 
the use of which the members of the expedition | 
have been trained for several months past, were 
taken along. ‘The leader of the expedition is the 
head of the Danish Meteorological Office, Dr. | 
Adam Paulsen. There are many mysteries | 
about the aurora, and Doctor Paulsen hopes to 
clear up some of them before he returns. 

PETROLEUM FOR PAtnrs.—Monsieur Sa- 
lomé, a French artist, mixes his colors with 
petroleum instead of turpentine and drying oil, 
and he thinks he has made an improvement. 
The colors are first ground in oil, and then 
rendered fluid with petroleum. 









APS SOLD EVERYWHERE, BUT SENT 
BY MAIL IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YOU. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick; + « 25 cents. 

Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cents. 

Laeary. Shavin, Tablet,. . . 25 cents. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 








3 nd Cakes, 1 Ib... + . 40 cents. 
Exquisite alsofortoilet.' Trialcake for ac.stamp. 


TheJ.B. WILLIAMSCO.,Glastonbury,Conn. 


LONDON: 64 GREAT RUSSELL ST. W.C. SYDNEY? 161 CLARENCE BT, 







A Burrerrty Sprecracie.—The inhab-| 
itants of New York were astonished on Sep-| 
tember 7th by an invasion of butterflies, which 
suddenly appeared by thousands, fluttering about 
the tall buildings, alighting on the grass in the | 
parks, spreading their broad, orange-hued sails 
above the roaring trafic in the streets, and even 
threading the wiry mazes of the Brooklyn bridge. 
They belonged to the variety known as the 
Monarch, or Milkweed buttertly, which measures 
from three to four inches across the wings. The 
cause of their strange invasion is not known. | 
They disappeared as suddenly as they had come. 


_ | And earn Your Christmas gi 
»s. for a beautiful 














































THE MALARIA Mosguiro.—According to at 35 I Whooping Cough, 
“a poeestaere - Maj. oe Ross - India Croup, Asthma, 
the germs of malaria are borne, not by the 
edlinary brindled or gray mosquito, but by his | 3 ie 8 (ay eis. a Colds, Bronchitis. 
cousip the spotted-winged mosquito. Major Nic pia Ske 10 Ibs. 

Ros$ was recently sent to the west coast of Ring; go Ibs. for a Se 
Africa to investigate the sources of malaria there | chines 7$ to 250 Ibe. bor, Bieyrtesy prices 
and he reports that, as in India, the potted. | ener orders and you will pe i 


Vapo-Cresolene Zo., 
69 Wall St., New York, 
SCHIEPFELLS & CO., 

N.Y, U8 Agta 


winged mosquito is the agent through which the | earn the largest premium. 

disease is spread. Italian. investigators have Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 
also shown that mosquitoes convey the germs of W. G. BAKER, 
malaria into the blood of human beings. Dept. Y. Springfield, Mass. 
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Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post: 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it Is stolen. Persons who send 
sliver to us ina letter must do it on thelr own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
nathe on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription {s pald, can be changed. 

Discontinuances:—Keimember that the publishers 
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ni 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arreurages must be paid. 








Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
ks unless your Post-office address is given. 





Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
Your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books uniess this is done. 
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LUMBAGO. 
[UMBAGO is a painful affection of 





the muscles of the lower part of 
the back. Physicians are not 
agreed as to its nature, some 
holding it to be a form of muscu- 
lar rheumatism, others believing 
that it is a neuralgia—that is to 
say, an affection of the nerves 
supplying the muscles in this part. Very proba- 
bly both opinions are right at different times, 
lumbago being sometimes rheumatic and some- 
times neuralgic in its character. 

The pain may come on suddenly or gradually, 
and It may vary from a dull ache to a sharp 
“jumping” pain. Usually it is felt across the 
entire back, but it is sometimes confined to one 
side. Movements increase the pain, but firm 
pressure upon the loins often affords more or less 
rellef. 

There fs never any redness or heat of the skin, 
or other sign of inflammation, except what may 
have been produced by hot or peppery applica- 
tions. 

Some persons are greatly subject to lumbago, 
being seldom free from a little aching in the back, 
while others may never have a second attack—or 
even a first attack, for that matter. 

Those who suffer frequently from the trouble 
are usually persons of the so-called “uric-acid” 
diatbesls, who often have little twiges of pain in 
one or another of the joints, or inflamed eyes, or 
repeated colds, or headache, or any other of the 
troubles known as rheumatic or gouty. 

The immediate exciting cause of lumbago is 
usually a strain produced by lifting a heavy 
weight, stooping for a long time, borseback-riding, 
and so forth; or the pain may be brought on by a 
draught of cold air playing on the back, as some- 
times happens when the bedclothes slip off. i 

Lumbago Is often more distressing on account | 
of the apprehension it excites of disease of the 
kidneys or other Internal organs, than because of 
the severity of the pain. But the physician can 
readily make the distinction by the employment 
of modern methods of examination. 

Among the remedies are heat, electricity, lini- 
ments of various kinds and plasters. The most 
satisfactory home treatment of an ordinary case 
ig by rest in bed and an application of hot cloths 
or turpentine liniment to the back. 


=~ = 


FOR USING HIS BRAINS. 


A young brakeman on the Baltimore « Ohio 
Rallroad, who lives uear Cumberland, Maryland, | 
recently received from the railroad company a 
check for fifty dollars, It was a gift, and accom- 
panying it was this memorandum: “For using his | 
brains.” t 

The story which explains this gift Is a very 
simple one, and yet is well worth telling. It illus- 
trates a fact which business men and employers 
are well aware of, that the man of brains Is ready | 
to act In an emergency on his own initiative, 
while the less intelligent person waits to be | 
instructed, and loses the one opportunity for 
successful action. | 

This young man was 4 brakeman on a long | 
freight-train which one day was coming down the | 
grade between Cranberry Summit and Rowles- 
burg, West Virginia. He was on the front of the | 
train, a long distance from the conductor,—in the 
caboose in the rear,—from whom he received his 
orders. 

The train stopped with great suddenness. The 
brakeman did not know why it had stopped; he 





only knew that the cars were bumping together | W@) 0! making 


with noise and violence, and that something was 
wrong. ' 

He also knew that the west-bound Chicago | 
express passed at about that time. 


u 


aware of it, and was also aware that if he went. 
back for orders, which would have been the | 
natural and possibly, in a technical way, the | 
proper thing for bim to do, it might be too late to 
stop the express. Therefore, he rushed forward 


He had not j heaben, whiche! 
stopped to think this out; he was simply instantly son's sheep, dou't puta 


Superintendent 
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without orders and flagged the express—which,] A Good Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches”’ | 


sure enough, was booming along upon them. 

He arrived in the nick of time. A few seconds 
later would have been too late. As a matter 
of fact four or five cars on the freight-train were 
derailed, and they would have thrown the express 
into the river. 

The acknowledgment from the railroad com- 
pany of his good judgment not only took the form 
of the check for fifty dollars, but the announce- 
nent of it was posted ou a bulletin in the stations 
and shops. 





ADVENTURE WITH A LION. 


In his work on the “Zoulogy of Persia,” Major 


St. John describes a thrilling adventure with a} 


lion. The major was riding down the bill leading 
to the plain of Desht-i-arjeen, on the road to 
Shiraz, when suddenly he saw a lioness some 
thirty yards in front. Having only a small revolver, 
he cracked his whip and shouted at her, thinking 
she would bolt. 





The lioness charged, sprang, and came down 
under his foot. With so small a pistol it would 
have been useless to fire, so he spurred his horse, 
which, however, would not move. 

The lioness stood on her hind legs and began 
clawing the horse’s hind-quarters. The major 
leaped to the ground, but not before getting one 
scratch from the brute’s claw. 

The horse plunged and reared, knocking over 
the lioness on one side, and the man on the othe 
and then bolted. The lioness stood staring at th 
- St. John then fired two shots over her 
ad to frighten her, but without effect; she 
sprang again on the horse’s hind-quarters, and 
both were lost to view. 

St. John made his way to a small hamlet not far 
‘aut, where he spent the night. 

The next morning the horse was found quietly 
raz lis quarters and flanks were scored in 
tion with claw-marks, and one wound 
p that it had to be Sewed up. 























the scars for the rest of his life. 


NOT A GENERAL’S EGG. 


The freshness of eggs is carefully graded in this 


country, but our distinetions are surpassed 





British residents of India. 


Soon after Arthur Wellesley, afterward the Duke 
of Wellington, w uppointed a major-general for 
his great udia, he happened to stop in 
Calcutta reakfast the hero was served with 
boiled eggs. He took one, broke the shell, and 
aropped with an air of disg 

“Laurell,” he eried to his 
me a bad egg 

The valet hurried to his mast 
the ith the utmost seriou: 

“] t your forgivenes: 
all a mistake. The stupid servant has ‘gone 
given you an aide-de-camp’s egg by mistake.’ 
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. “what do you 






and examined 








less. 
said he, “but it’s 








and 


NOT THE WORST. 


As an instance of the sort of things one might 
wish to have expressed differently, a prominent 
physician reports a remark made to him by a 
patient. 


The doctor had written a note to the lady, and 
on his next visit she asked him to tell her what 
two words in it were, as she had been unable to 
decipher them. 

“It has been said of me that my w riting is the 
worst thing about me,” said the physician, laugh- 
ingly, as he surveyed his own scrawl with doubt. 

“Oh, but I'm sure that is not so!” was the 
hasty ‘disclaimer. “Far from it, doctot 
fur 




















THE POINT OF VIEW. 
“Magnificence” 
person and quite 
It is related thi 


may signify one thing to one 
nother thing to another person. 
gentleman went to a dentist 






and asked him to “take a look at his teeth.” The 
dentist did so, and seemed full of admiration. 

“What do you think of them?” asked the 
patient 


“Magnificent! magnificent!” 
could say 





you don't find anything to do to them?" 
“To do to them? Why, there are four to be 
pulled, six to be filled, and three to be crowned!” 
said the dentist 


DANGEROUS FRICTION. 
An insurance adjuster was sent to a Massachu- 
setts town to adjust a loss on a building that had 
been burned. 





“How did the fire start? 
ance who met him on his home 

“T couldn't say certainly, 
able to tell,” said the adju: 
that it might have been the 
What do you n 
“Well,” 


sked an aequaint- 

ard trip 

and nobody seemed 

er, “but it struck me 

result of friction.” 

y that?” asked his friend 
rance man, gravely, “fric- 

*s from rubbing a ten-thou 

ona five- thousand - dollar 
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A PARADOX? 


French omnibus lines seem to be very much like 
certain street-cars which ply on the less frequented 
lines in American cities. A Parisian paper records 
this dialogue between a would-be passenger and 





an employe 


“How often do the omnibuses leave for Saint- 


Cloud?” 


“Every ten minutes,” 
“How Tong shall T have to wait for oue now? 
Oh, only about # quarter of an hour!” 


CAUTIONARY 


A Georgia colored preacher has more than one 





re that none of his parishioners 


let the contribution plate pass unnoticed 
ny Hleetion for foreign and domestic 
bredren and rs. le 
and for Ory 
ob you stole Widow Jobn 


ent onde plate!’ 


have a ¢ 
ns dis morning, 
announced one Sunday 
me 


















Tink acme of politenc isreached by at 
» posted a placard, read 


do not tumble dowa the shalt. 
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In a| 
week the horse was as well as ever, but he bore | 


in| 
delicacy by those long since in yogue among the | 


r, far from | 


| 
was all the dentist | 
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are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarsene 





Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.( Adv 
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LISM SPRINGFIELD, 
offers a brilliant career to intel-| = MASS. 
ligent, trained young men and] 2< 


i yc 
‘All bri 
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mg men oy, 
orting: editing story. CATALOG 
ditorial and political 


re thoroughly and | 





UE FREE 





practical 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Under 


the direction of Mr. | 
Litchfield West, former- 


SS I aging editor of the Wash. 
mepees ington Post. Write for booklet 


describing the course. Nat. Correspondence Inst. (Inc.), 
23-67 Second National Bank Building, Washington, D. 0. 
— ton, DS 


FREE Samp! e 


consisting of two bottles — enough of 


“OUR FAVORITE” 8942 


ENAMEL 
(Washable) 

to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it 

with, to ne mentioning this paper and en 

ent stamp for postage. 

ant and smooth as gold-leaf. 





It’s just a little notion 





To keep you in your 
clo’es; 









It holds in any motion, 





And fits to any pose, 



























se. A child canapply it. Show 
| arks. Can be washed with 
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See that 


hump? 
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we will send 25- 
(three times the 
aid. 


lers general 
box, or large § 
quantity) 50 cents, express p 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
43F ParkPl.,N.Y.City. 175 F Randolph St.,Chicago, Ill. 





The DeLong 
Hook and Eye. 
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RICHARDSON & DELONG BROS., Mfrs., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., U.S.A. 





For Boys and Girls 
from 2 to 13 years. 


Made of Knitted 
Fabric, ventila- 
ted and elastic. 
The knitted 
tubular straps 
attached serve 
as suspenders, 
taking the 
strain, saving 
buttons and 
buttonholes. 







A DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFT. 



























# We will engrave a Monogram 

Ts) in any one of five different styles and 

‘nish 2 QUIRES of finest quality WRITING PAPER 

hite or tinted), stamped with monogram, ud. 
box, with envelopes (not stamped) : 


Monogram stamped in plain colors, 








“« See how it 
stretches!’’ 
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GRAMS, MAIL FOR W CENTS. 


Wedding Invitations|Finest Qualit 
i ements| Kupsesved Visiein 
> ez Copper 


Not a Monogram stamped in gold or sil 
B 25 Monogram illuminated (two colors), 1 
jutton KGANT SAMPLE BOOK, INCLUDING SET OF MoNO- 





OFF. Cents. 


Soft and Strong— 
Worn at all seasons, 
Of Dry Goods Dealers Everywhere. 





eCards 
styles. 75 ae 
1.00 for 100. 
Samples Free, 
ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 149 N.16th St., Phitadetphia, Pa. 


Copper —Inclndin, 

st styles. Latest 
nest Papers. F 50. & 
of samples onre 








Never Hardens. | set aitest 












“have long used Fairy Soap and like it very much.” 


Free. Mrs. Wm. A. Hammond, 


Wife of Ex-Surgeon-General, 
USA, 
Fairbank’s Fairy Calendar 
For 1900 is a beautiful six-piece art calendar, 10x 12& inches 
in size,on heavy plate stock. There are six different designs 
one on each sheet,) elegantly lithographed in colors and tied 
with silk ribbon. ' These designs, shown herewith, are orig- 
inal water color paintings by one of America's best artists, 
and show pretty children in the uniform ot our navy, cavalry, 
artillery, infantry, etc. They are strikingly beautiful and 
retailed for 


will please everybody. 
This calendar is equal to those usually ee to 
$1.001n the art and stationery stores, and will be sent free to 
any address on receipt of five (5) Fairy Soap Wrappers, or 
ioc in stamps to cover expense of wrapping and mailing. 

Address Dept. Y, The N.K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, lil. 
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This Chair is Covered with INTELLICENT BOYS Irwvwu 


read THE YOUTH'S Qompamtor both for instruction 
Pp A N’ I ‘ A SOT And amusement. Such boys will surely appreciate the 
weekly perusal of the 
A Wonderful 


{ which is a high-class periodical that has made wai 
Material! Ereat men out of our tuitelligent youth. It Is the great 
Waterproof, Grease e ator on such subjects as 
Staley 4 Mechanics, gineering, Ph 
ost, Benlepeeet ane Magic Arts, Electricity, The 
nite, tka Lanthen Astronomy, Natural History a 
if : Miscellaneous Scientific Subjects. 


costs half as much 
The publishers of the Scientific America 
and wears as well. order to introduce the publication to the regular 
readers of this paper, have decided to offer a trial 


‘ subscription of s months (18 issues) for the small sum 
0 cents (stamps or curren 
‘The regular subscription price Is 83 per year. Tc 


e the reduced rate your subscription must be se ent in not 


WHEAT Man OMr A, ahr 6nd, HY Oy 
food preperation. aa ie la Wee fiom ee Larkin Premiums 
the indigestible husk,contains only a dd dam | ry 

FREE. 


little starch, which is the poorest of 
HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


foods, and retains all the really 
nutrient elements. 
Value $10.00 each, for selling or using 
. $10.00 worth of the 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
mpc tonite samen arta ane tS LARKIN SOAPS. 


Ere -_ muilders, with most adopte 
rl IT A PLOBERT RIPLE. ts the United ment for all atabulane Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chair, 
H] po ATLL Pantasote does not rot, crack or peel, is not affected ] 2. Bookcase, Brass and Steel Bed, Silver 


ELL 15 ibe, of DUANE’ 8 ST. b eR as od on 
S"xnD Fass among your by heat, cold or dampness, hay no odor and is not in- 12 Tea Set, Oll Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 
fo 


bors and get a fi obert fi 
[ieee gr ztefoored Sees 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
of Premiums,i uding Watches, sent for 2 ey 


Skates, Jewelry, Silverware, Sample é B inches: cent stamp and your}? Beautifully illustrated booklet free to all who 
Musical “instruments, | J ypholsterer’s mame. k. It tells how to earn the Larkin Premiums. 


Morris Chairs, Chautauqua on hi ta enik It’s a musical wonder. A marvel 

~ aus ere are worthless an us ba : + 

Desks, Graphophones, ete. | } tions. ( nuinegoodshave™Pantasote”stampedonedge. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. of simplicity, too. Could you but 
ny of them 


few spare || PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway (Dept. A), N. Y. City. hear the music resulting from the 


he D se Duane’, - ji i i 

hours, to aelling Duane’s Stand- harmonious blending of its clear, mel- 

cordin, e low voice notes and groups of chords, 
ainty did you but know also of the ease 

mr muoney ia cheerfully 

refunded, You can “earn era y ‘ 

easy” with very little effort. Send ris mas 1 

for our Illustrated Catalogue, 

eiv' te.—It is free. 

for 50c. 


withwhich itis played from the figure- 
I C O d ak Ss Manufacturers’ Special 















Growing Children 


When children are growing they 
require an excessive amount of food, 
not only to supply the waste due to 
their active habits, but to supply 
constructive material to their grow- 
ing frames. Cereal foods are among 
those necessary to the best growth 
and wheat is the best of the cereals. 








































































Columbia Zither 


















instrument, you would readily under- 
stand why it is that thousands upon 
thousands are being sold, and in all 
probability would buy one yourself. 
Thechoice of the Columbia Zither fora 
Christmas present reveals good taste. 




































chart music furnished with each 
Offer. 
























; No. 8, Weshipdireet )  Caraloow 
Fine Pearl - Handled ittustrated ) F.0D. on oxi ae 
do away with cumbersome Penholder, with Solid diners, ) Relees He roue (“on 
5 rf Deus i a 
plate-holders, heavy, fragile Sterling Silver Fittings, 48 ic Oriercarly, )remest 















THE PHONOHARP COMPA 
150 Liverpool St., 


SEND ONLY ONE DOLLAR Se) oe BOSTON, 


and Pearl Blade Paper 
Cutter, with Solid Ster- 










glass plates, and bothersome 
dark-slides, 



















ling Silver Handle,— and ahs WATCH will be sent to you for = A MASS. 
: examination. It ina La 
Just luvn a Key both in a Handsome wind, Hunting case watch with genuine , eRe oe 
Waltham morginent quaranteed” Raised Or 
hamentations, solid. gold; 23k. In the centre 


Plush-Lined Box. 
‘This cut is one-third size of articles. 


Sent to any address, 
prepaid for 


50c., coin or 2-ct. stamps. 


BEDFORD NOVELTY CO., 
451 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


: 
of the case is set a genuine Diamon Attached 
to each watch is achain 48 inches tong with 
Diamond slide, We offer this b0 outfit for 
11.87; watch, chain and plush box. We also offer 
3 Agentleman’s size heavy gold double stock 
Waltham wateh of the famous" ROYAL” 
te grade, especially recommended by the Waltham 
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All Kodaks use our light-proof film cartridges 
(which weigh but ounces, where plates weigh 
pounds) and can be loaded in daylight. Seven 
styles use either plates or films. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. “HEART DISEASE. |i: 


Some Facts Regarding the Rapid In- 

crease of Heart Trouble. 
aa Heart trouble, at le among the Americans, 
= is certainly increasing, and while this may be 
aks largely due to the excitement and worry of] |f é 

Face! American business life, it is more often the result : 

Raliregulating | Sees BOM | of weal stomachs, of poor digestion. ristmas 
Siheubator on © Real organic disease is incurable; but not one 
aatail scale. ‘ case in a hundred of heart trouble is organic. % s Pp t 
mise ce: 4 The relation between heart trouble and - resen Ss, 


poor digestion is because both organs are con- 
pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation trolled by the same great nerves, the Sympathic 









for ese watches actually sell at 
double this price i some retall stores. We are 
illing that these should be examined 

bald for, and will send one or both 

if #1 is sent to guarantee express 

ineh willbe deducted from the price, 


KEENE’S As 


TWO STORES : | 
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Quick-Loading, Single-Shot Guns. 


The most practical gun ever 
produced. for all-'round shoot- 
ing. They are light, graceful, 
beautiful in finish and famous for 
accuracy. Just now let us sug- 
gest that FOREHANDS make good 


C140 Fulton St., New York City. 
at Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Catalogues free at the 
dealers oF by mail. 






























































Such as any gunner, old or young, 



















automatically and perfectly controlled. J ii pnesmog: 

, a ast 7: : 

Price only 87. In another way, also, the heart is affected by «« Davidson would enjoy, and would 
Send for the Wooden Hen Books § J ine form of poor digestion which causes gas and be proud to show 


mailed free, together with a book about the § | rormentation from half-digested food. There is a Health Nipple” his friends. 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who § J focjing of oppression and heaviness in the chest 


name this paper. we peed ean , n tastes natural and 
j - ‘ is. caused by pressure of the distended stomach on 
BOL HS STAHL. Culocy, Iinels, the heart and lungs, interfering with their action ; good to the baby. No 


hence arises palpitation and short breath. ; indi 
Poor digestion also poisons the blood, making colic, no indigestion, no 


paen omer: al it thin and watery, whieh irritates and weakens trouble in feeding. 







































































the heart. . Me 

AIT THE a0) ESS E ‘a The most sensible treatment for heart trouble ««Mother’s Free Library 
is to improve the digestion and to insure the tells what to do for sick Rach gun da fitted ‘sichothe 
prompt assimilation of food. = h 4 ‘Aut tic Ejector 
io] fo) 0) = 7 AFFEC TION This can be done by the regular use after meals babies. Vol. V sent free Forehan utoma 7 
S of some safe, pleasant and effectiv $ on request the most perfect ejector ever 
; produced. It throws the empty 








Gly HN 4 preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 

ING be found at most drug-stores, and 
which contain valuable, harmless digestive ele- 7 

ments in a pleasant, convenient form woes irecaanpie of * Davide 

safe to say that the regular, persistent use son's Health Nipple.” 31-15 

rt’'s Dyspepsi ablets nt ‘meal- time will 

form of stomach trouble except cancer The “ Davidson’? Is the only nip- 

of the stomach. Preventing coliarthe rine like 

Full-sized package of these tablets sold by 


in 12 and 16 bore and warranted 
x projection ust below, the round 
s a Christmas gift he nmntath ak HA penta Si sale enema al dd. AY the “nipple 
would surely appree mrt he druggists at 50 cents. Little book on stomach wand if your drnegist dove not Kee 
hn 


in the use of nitro powder. 
with @ collar’? and if your druggist does not keep 
will give hi 


cartridge completely out of the 
barrel instantly. No sticking 
of cartridge shell in the barrel. 
No picking it out with the fin- 
gers. It’s quick-loading. Made 


Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 























Dots of inn troubles mailed free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., them, we will supply you for 60 cents # dozen. Rebounding Lock. Half Pistol Grip. 
t ‘amusement and hei Marshall, Mich. RETAIL PRICES: 
ROTAS. HIB el ti 5 Winding, Stem - Setting. 


k shot with- 
ise, smoke or ., : 
e Dat s $7.00 with Plain Steel Barrel. 

some niekeled re SS : $8.00 with Twist Barrel. 
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Send for Catalogue of the 
‘with Jue reloedin ( = ~ Boys' Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 NOy 











This is a Genuine Watch 
(not a clock), Stem- 











































Forehand Arms. There's just 
uced the price packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 


about time to get it and look 
it over before Christmas. 

SAWYER'S BEST BLUE Sloe 

our friends and neighbors. K 


you with Forehand Guns 
we'll sell you direct at these 
prices. cash with order, but 





§ If your dealer can’t furnish 
Me 7 


selling 40 packages 
CRYSTALS among 














: 7 will not eel hf Each p: ge makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. ask him first; it's handier 
Daisy"isonthestock) Price tocents each. Send your name and address 









FOREHAND ARMS 
COMPANY, 


Worcester, Mass. 


W 
sefid us his name and we will : } to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
tery, "charges. prepaid, on Wy When sold send us the money and we will send the 
sory ees : | WJ Watch free by mail, or will allow liberal cash com- 
DAISY BUTTON and mission. Send for Premium List. Agents wanted 
handsome Bool-ET FREE 


DAISY MFG. CO., 7 . SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 


Plymouth, Mich.. U.S. A. 
‘This cut is about Half Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


actual Size. Established 40 Years. This cut is about Half actual Bice 
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A Free Tour , , 
of the World 


With a Month at the Paris Exposition 


HE enterprise of THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD will enable every reader of 

“The Youth’s Companion” who may take 
advantage of any one of the propositions 
set forth on this page, to enjoy a trip 
around the world without the inconveni- 
ence of leaving his home and it will also 
permit him, without additional expense, to 
take his family with him. It is a great idea 
to travel for fifty-two weeks with Aunt Sa- 
mantha, better known as ‘‘Josiah Allen’s 
Wife,” and while so traveling to enjoy all 
the conveniences and comforts of one’s 
own home. And yet that is just what THE 





T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


MARGARKT B BANGSTER 





ers to do, and nearly Three Hundred 
Thousand have already joined the party and 
are looking forward with joyful anticipa- 
tion to the delights in store for them. 

Aunt Samantha has arranged matters 
ona grand and generous scale. She has 
planned great things, and those who are 
acquainted with her books know that she 
can provide enough genuine enjoyment 
to go round, even if all the world were to 
accompany her. Of course the trip is 
purely her own creation and soare the char- 
acters, but Miss Holley — that is her real 
name—knows how to make the imaginary 
so real that the reader, for the time being, 
will actually suppose himself in Honolulu, 
in Japan, China, Manila, Ceylon, or wher- 
ever else this unique tour may happen at 
the time to lead him. 

Among the many pleasant features, 
which this tour will embrace, will be a 
whole month at the Paris Exposition, a 
wedding to which all the readers of THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD will be invited, 
a glimpse of Buddha’s tooth in its jeweled 
shrine at Kandy, Ceylon, a ceremon- 
ous audience with the Grand Turk at Con- 
stantinople — in fact, no feature of modern 
journalism will excel in intense interest, 
in healthful jollity, in solid instruction, 
this great treat which THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD has in store for you. 


For Presentation 
A Beautiful Certificate Free 


A yearly subscription to THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD—with or without one of 
our Matchless Premium Books—consti- 
tutes a charming holiday or birthday gift, 
and one that will surely cause the gener- 
ous giver to be gratefully remembered the 
whole year round. 

Parents, friends, uncles and aunts often 
have the happy faculty of bringing, by 
means of an acceptable gift, sunshine 
into other lives; and what can be better 
adapted to carry out this laudable 
intention than a subscription that 
will ensure the delivery of 52 
bright and beautiful issues of THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD? 

Then there are the old folks at 
home. Nothing could please them 
§ more than a little tender thought- 
f fulness on your part that would 
result in the regular weekly visits 
of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
and, week after week, as they open 
i] its attractive pages so full of beauty 
and interest, they will pray for 

Heaven’s choicest blessing to rest 
on the one who is thus contributing 
. to cheer and brighten their declining 
Size When Open gxisin. years. 

Thus at a little expense—less than three cents a week—you can 
gladden the heart for a whole year, of some one in whom you may 
be interested, and make an investment on which you will receive 
the interest on earth and the principal in Heaven. 
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JOHN WILLIS BARR 











CHRISTIAN HERALD enables its read-" 


To facilitate the presentation of sub- 
scriptions to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
when one person subscribes for another 
we supply a Presentation Certificate which, 
printed on heavy plate paper, in beautiful 
colors and gold, we send suitably filled 
out, free, direct to the person who is to 
receive the paper; or, if preferred, to the 
person sending in the subscription. 


Best Things , , 


From American Literature 


BY ADDISON IRVING BACHELLER 

THIS beautiful book, embellished with 
Portraits, Autograph Reproductions, and 
numerous other choice artistic features, 
will, for many years to come, be regarded 
as a standard work of its class, and its 
every fortunate possessor will find it, from 
cover to cover, a Continuous yet ever- 
varying Succession of Literary Surprises. 

Occasionally the authors very kindly 
prepared their contributions in Auto- 
gtaph Manuscript, and in some instan- 
ces these have been reproduced, in 
whole or in part, by photo-engraving, that 
the reader might enjoy the privilege of 
practically reading it in the Authors’ own 
Handwriting. Accurate Portraits and 
other interesting pictures illustrate most 
of these stories, investing them with an ad- 
ditional charm to the appreciative reader. 

The book contains 416 Pages and meas- 
ures when open 9x15 inches. It is embel- 
lished with Numerous Beautiful Pictures, 
Superbly Printed on extra fine paper, and 
artistically bound in Vellum de Luxe. 
Its weight is about three pounds. Sent 
all charges prepaid, together with THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, the brightest and 
best family weekly in the world, for one 
year—S2 times—on receipt of only $2. 
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Rulers of the , . 








World at Home 





BY GILSON WILLETS 

A MORE fascinating volume than 
“Rulers of the World at Home” is not 
likely to be placed on the market for 
many a day. It is even more romantic 
thanromanceitself. It fairly bubbles over 
with things new, unique, and captivatingly 
interesting. Every phase of the home- 
life of rovalty has been carefully observed 
and faithfully chronicled. 

Its many recent and life-like portraits 
bring us, as it were, face to face with 
those who rule the world; and the 
beautiful pictures of palaces inside and 
out, acquaint us with their home sur- 
roundings, while the graphic story of 
their daily life affords us a more accurate 
conception of the men and women who 
sit upon thrones, or occupy presidential 
chairs, than any record of their public 
doings can possibly convey. 

“Rulers of the World at Home” is a 
delightful: volume for winter evenings, 
when, gathered around the fireside, we 
may sit and listen for hours to the en- 
chanting stories of rulers, great and 
small, crowned and uncrowned; and look 
upon the features of Kings and Queens, 
Presidents, Princes and Princesses with- 
out fear of molestation. 

This volume measures when open 9x15 
inches, and contains 416 large pages, em- 
bellished with over 220 beautiful pictures, 
printed on superior paper, and artistically 
bound in Vellum de Luxe. It weighs about 
three pounds, and is sent, charges prepaid, 
together with THE CHRISTIAN HER- 
ALD for one year—S2 times—on receipt 
of only Two Dollars. 


Good Things , , 
“Tn Store for 1900 


HE CHRISTIAN HERALD for 1900, 

the closing year of the 19th century 

will, in every sense of the word, surpass 
its very best efforts in the past. 

DR. TALMAGE will devote much more 
time than was heretofore possible to the 
Editorial Management, and in addition to 
the usual weekly sermon, he will discuss 
Momentous questions of the day in his 
own vigorous, terse and epigrammatic style. 

D. L. MOODY, the World’s Greatest 
Evangelist since the days of Peter and of 
Paul, will take Bible characters of old 
and show how they, if alive to-day, would 
live and act under the trying conditions of 
the Nineteenth Century. 

MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 
ever popular and universally beloved, will 
continue her Talks to Mothers and Daugh- 
ters and the words of wisdom that flow from 
her pen will be as manna to their souls. 

JOHN WILLIS BAER, the General 
Secretary of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor, is preparing for our readers a 
series of notable articles in connection 
with the daily life and work of men and 
women who sway multitudes and wield 
world-wide influence. 

MRS. AMELIA E. BARR, the Queen 
of American Authors, will consider numer- 
ous interesting Head and Heart problems 
for the benefit of her “‘dear CHRISTIAN 
HERALD readers” in the masterly style 
for which she is deservedly famous. 

HON. SELAH MERRILL, American 
Consul-General in Jerusalem, will throw 
new light on affairs in the City of Peace, 
and report the progress of the Zionist 
movement, and the bearing on Prophecy 
of the return to Palestine of its ancient 
people, the Jews. 

DR. WILBUR F. CRAFTS and his tal- 
ented wife will handle the Sunday Schoo! 
Lesson in an original, helpful and pecu- 
liarly attractive manner, that will invest 
the subject with new life, and aid every 
Sunday School worker in its more accept- 
able presentation. 

MRS. MARY LOWE DICKINSON, of 
the King’s Daughters and Sons, known the 
world over as a leader of the highest order, 
will contribute a series of articles that will 
charm the reader and awaken aspirations 
toward nobler and better things. 

REV. THOMAS SPURGEON, 
worthy son of a noble father, will take for 
his subject various phases of Christian 
life, and inspire the believer to the higher 
attainments, and stimulate him to greater 
achievements on spiritual lines, 

Her Grace, the Countess Schimmelman, 
Marion Harland, Harriet Prescott 7 
Spofford and others, will discuss 
“Young Men Who Make the Best .. 
Husbands ;” while Bishop Vincent, 
Dr. Joseph Parker and Rev. Thomas 
Spurgeon will consider ‘Young | 
‘Women who make the best Wives.” 

Photographers and artists in every 
section of the globe will contribute 
literally thousands of bright and 
beautiful pictures with which to 
illustrate these and numerous other 
features, and neither pains nor ex- 2 
pense will be spared to maintain the 
high reputation of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD as the brightest, 
Most attractive, most entertaining 
and most elevating family journal of 
modern times. 
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THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


BY EMMA JUSTIN FARNSWORTH, WINNER OF THE FIRST PRIZE IN THE WOMAN'S 
CLASS—COMPANION'S EXHIBITION OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 1899. 
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| Santa Claus: 


Buys all his Toys, Dolls, 
Games, Etc., of us. 


Our entire building is devoted to 
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the sale of those things which afford 



















amusement to children. We are 









An Acceptable 


Christmas 
Gith..3eee 


A FANCY PACKAGE OF 


specialists in this line, making it 


our sole business, and believe that 


Christmas 
Suspenders. 


What a practical Christmas Gift for a gen- 
tleman would be a pair of the famous Atwood 
Suspenders! We pack them in small, hand- 
some boxes and will supply you by mail if 
your dealer hasn't them. Most dealers carry 
this line. Prices 50c., 75c. and $1.00. Give 
height and weight for size 


ATWOOD SUSPENDER CO., 
SWANTON, VERMONT. 


we have under one roof a larger 
and more varied collection than can 






be found elsewhere in New Eng- 
land, Show-rooms on two floors. 














Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 
Schwarz’s 
Toy Bazaar, 


484 and 486 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 









N. B,—An early call is requested, so as to 
avoid the inevitable rush of Christinas week. 
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Just After Shaving [ 


is the advantageous 
time to take pre- 


















Therefore Absolutely Pure. 


cautions against We are not satisfied with ‘buying even the best finished in the popular 
Pimples, Coffee Beans obtainable from the world's most re- yolden oak shade, cushion 
Blackheads 8 


















liable plantations; no, we go a step farther, and 
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and other sterilize every bean, a process which will rightly est of rich fash- 
skin af- suggest to you the highest grade of coffee purity. ionable green Velour, is 
fections It's a complement to good health and one that New given for a_30-lb. club 
erscieit England families are hgnly appreciating, after hav- order of our Teas, Coffees 
corrected ing used the Sample of Red Cross Coffee which we and Spices. Freight pre- 
cause cheerfully mail Free on request. Order of your grocer. paid. Send for full particulars. 
such dis- F 
figurement C. A. CROSS & CO., Roasters, / FULLER TEA CO., 
on es Fitchburg, Mass. Dept. A. Hinsdale, N.H. 
annoyance 
and suffering. 













5 Rooms... . $75.00" 
7 Rooms... . 95.00 
9 Rooms... . 110.00 


Heat Your 
HOUSE with a] rns, recsters, ttc, 


Dighton Furnace. 


If your old furnace has given out see what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new DIGHTON. Every part warranted. 


WRITE FUR CATALOGUE. } DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 














ROYAL PEARL 


used after shaving Cure, and Prevents Pim- 
ples, Brddicates Blackueads and quickly heals 
any skin rash or eruptions and razor scratches 

Use no bay rum or other preparation when 
using ROYAL Peart—anything else is unnec- 
essary. ROYAL Peart is & tfully sooth- 
ing to the skin, and its continued use will 
correct oiliness and make the skin soft and fine. 


Smail Bottle sent FREE. 


Royal Pearl is sold by leading dealers gener- 
ally. 500. per bottle. If you fail to find it advise 
us, and we will see that you ave supphed. 


THE H.R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn. 


With their 
Artistic Shapes, 
Delicate Flavors, 
Purity of Quality. 
Maaufactured 
EXPRESSLY FOR THE FINE TRADE. 































NEW RANGES BY OLD MANUEACTURERS. 


SPEAKING OF RANGES, did it ever occur to you that there is a vast difference in the 
guality—that is, the Baking and Wearing quality of ranges sold? Do not allow yourself to 
be deceived by first impressions. No range made will bear so close an inspection without 
criticism —Last so Long and Bake so Well as a 


RICHMOND 


Ask yous dealer or write for pee to ee eee COo., Dopdiae Conn. ae 
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By Grace S. Richmond 
R. James Harborough regarded his 
M nephews from behind a pair of half- 
closed eyelids, as his head rested 
against the back of the easy chair in which he 
sat. His lips wore an odd little smile. The 
two young men who faced him looked less at 
ease than himself. Max sat bolt upright in a ! 
straight-backed chair, his grave eyes fixed upon | 
the floor. Alec lounged against the corner of 
the bookcase, his hands in his pockets, and 
his manner characteristically nonchalant ; but 
the excited flush upon his cheeks betrayed his 
lack of composure. 

Alec broke the silence. “As I understand 
you, Uncle James,” he said, “you will not 
even express a preference as to which one of 
us accepts your offer?” 

“I prefer not to do so,” Mr. Harborough 
replied, meeting first one and then the other 
pair of eyes, in each of which he read both 
longing and perplexity. ‘As 1 say and as you 
know, it is impossible for you both togo. One 
Toust remain with your mother and Jean. I 
am unwilling to offer either of you the advan- 
tage of a year abroad—with opportunities for 
study during a greater part of the time—to the 
exclusion of the other. I shall not say 1 have ! 
no preference; yet I can assure you both that 
the company of either will be entirely accept- 
able to me. But, as the matter lies, [ prefer 
that you decide between you which of you shall 
go. And I must know,” he added, rising 
slowly as he spoke, “within a week. Our 
passage has been engaged for some months; 
our steamer sails next week Saturday.” 

The young men rose with him, and attended 
him respeviiully through the hall to the door. 
Mr. James Harborough was a man who com- 
manded respect ; his nephews were in the habit 
of rendering it. The difference in their usual 
manner of doing so was expressed by the 
contrast between Max’s silent and somewhat 
formal acceptance of the elder man’s hand at: 
parting, and Alec’s sudden rallying of his 
castomary gay air as he said, heartily : | 

“Anyhow, Uncle James, you must know 
how we appreciate this. We can’t help acting 
a little dashed over your conditions, because 
we'd like to have you choose for yourself. But 
it’s certainly tremendously kind of you, and 
one of us is bound to be the most grateful 
fellow on the Lucania next week Saturday.” 

Uncle James smiled, nodded, and walked 
down the steps to his brougham with no further 
reply. He left behind him a pair of very 
uncomfortable persons, whose eyes met soberly 
as they returned to the room where the propo- 
sition had been made only half an hour before. 

“Confound it all!” cried Alec, impatientiy, 
as he flung himself into the chair Uncle James 
had just vacated. “Why couldn’t he have said 
which of us he wanted? I suppose there’s no 
doubt it's you he really wants!” 

Max’s grave lips unclosed at this. ‘Not at 
all,” he replied, with a full look back into 
Alec’s eyes. ‘You have always been his 
favorite, as you very well know. Nobody ever 
has two minds as to which of us he prefers.” 

“You're the older,” Alec argued. 

“And you were graduated in the same class 
with me.” 

“But not with the same honors.” 

“Uncle James is more of an athlete than a 
student. Your record in the boat surpasses 
mine in the class-room—with him.” 

Alec broke into an expressive whistle. 
“That’s a thing no fellow can find out,” he 
declared. “Uncle James struck me as singu- 
larly non-committal all commencement week. 
He went to everything faithfully, and didn’t 
act ashamed of us; but which of us he prefers, 
for the life of me I can’t tell.” 

It was at this point that the door opened, and 
Jean, rosy and smiling, burst in. ‘O boys!” 
she cried, and stopped, looking anxiously from 
one to the other of her brothers. 

“No, we're not quarrelling over it yet, Puss,” 
Alec reassured her, “but there's no telling 
what may happen. You see, we're both so 
anxious to be the one to stay at home.” 

“No, we are each so afraid that the other will 
be the one to go,’’ Max corrected with a frown. 

“But isn’t it glorious?” demanded .Jean, 





still out of breath. ‘Mother's just told me. 





I’m so glad —for one of 


like you at Gottingen. If you could take 
those chemistry lectures, what wouldn’t it 
mean to you? Can’t you possibly figure 
out some way to get across? You are 
bound to do something brilliant in that 
line, old fellow, with your passion for it. 
Do think it over seriously. There’s nothing 
like the impetus which even a few months’ 
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the open window. Max had purposely chosen 
this time, as one which would make it the 
easiest for him to go through the hard task 
|e had set himself, and which would give 
him the opportunity for the speediest escape 
| from an embarrassing scene when it was 
| done. He lost no time in coming to the point. 
| “Alec,” he said, sitting down upon the edge 

of the bed, “I have made 








you,” she added, more 
soberly. “But how can 
you ever decide?” 

“We might toss up for 
it,” Alec suggested, draw- 
ing a shining half -dollar 
from his pocket and regard- 
ing it with a gleam in his 
eyes. Alec’s luck was 
proverbial. He looked at 
his brother questioningly. 

“I don’t think that would 
be fair to Uncle James,” 
Max said, slowly. “He told 
us several times that he 
wanted it a matter of 
personal decision, not of 
chance.” 

Max rose and walked 
toward the door. Things 
usually “came Alec's way.”” 
He had been by far the 
More popular of the two 
at college. Max’s fine 
scholarship had won 
respect, but his reserved 
manner and distaste for 
society had prevented his 
becoming a favorite, even 
among those whose tastes 
and ambitions resembled 
his own. On the con- 
trary, Alec, who was quick 
and clever enough to keep 
up with his brother, two 
years his elder, at the same 
time that he was far below 
him in actual solidity of 
mind, had gained for him- 
self the liking of every one. 
He possessed a much more 
attractive personality than 
had fallen to Max; and all 
through his life he had 
been the one of the two to - 
be preferred in any choice 
which lay outside of them- 
selves. And now, this last 
and greatest good fortune 
which was to be for one of 
them, seemed naturally to 
belong to him. 

“Alec is such a swell- 
looking fellow,’ Jean said 
to her mother, as they 
talked it over that night, “so precisely like 
Uncle James himself in his tastes. And he is 
so fond of travel, and is such good company— 
oh, I am almost sure Uncle James wants him 
to be the one.” 

“I think your uncle has been extremely 
careful,” the mother of these three answered 
thoughtfully. “More careful, indeed, than 
most people are, not to show any decided pref- 
erence for one over the other.” 

“O mother!” cried Jean. “Of course I know 
he’s proud of Max—we all are, and I’m sure 
some day we shall be prouder yet; but I can 
see he likes Alec’s gay ways. And while he 
only looks solemn when Max talks, Alec 
always makes his face light up.” 

“It will be a very hard question for them 
to settle,” sighed Mrs. Harborough, “but I 
fancy I know how it will come out.” 

“Dear old Max!” said pretty Jean, regret- 
fully. ‘I know he will want to go dreadfully. 
But he will give up. Alec won’t mean to be 
selfish,—and of course whoever goes must seem 
the selfish one,—but 1 think he will let Max 
make him go. We've all spoiled Alec a little 
bit, mother. When it comes to real character, 
our plain-faced boy is ahead.’’ 

Up in his own room, with the door carefully 
locked, the “‘plain-faced boy” sat at his study 
table, his head in his hands. Before him lay a 
pile of foreign-looking leaflets, catalogues, and 
an open letter. His eyes were resting upon 
an especial paragraph in this letter, from East- 
brook, who had been his college chum, and the 
one man of his class who had thoroughly 
understood Max Harborough. 


“T send you,” the words ran, “what I can, 


find descriptive of the richness there is for men 








“ARE YOU REALLY GOING TO DO THIS—FOR ME?"” 


hard study in Germany would be sure to give 
you.” 

He knew that paragraph by heart. LEast- 
wood understoud and sympathized with the 
passion for scientific research which burned in 
Max’s soul. He knew that the business 
opening offered both nephews by the wealthy 
Mr. Harborough was extremely distasteful to 


the elder, and that only the necessity for j 


earning money at once could keep him from 
the devoted pursuit of his studies. 

Max wondered if Uncle James understood 
what the chance to go abroad meant to him. 
He undoubtedly thought that the year of 
foreign life would be of as much benefit to the 
one as to the other young man. What would 
Alec get out of that year? A little more 
knowledge of the world, a little more polish of 
manner,—Alec was faultless now, in that 
regard, when he chose to be,—a still larger 
share of conceit—Max suddenly pushed aside 
the letter and began to pace the floor, his 
brows contracting with pain. 

Everybody would take it as a matter of 
course if he, Max, gave up. The world was 
used to revolving about Alec; it did so now as 
it had always done, since the days when people 
passed by the solemn-faced, straight-haired little 
fellow of five years old, to take upon their knees 
the roguish-eyed one of three, with the soft 
brown curls and the affectionate ways. Max 
was used to it, too; he ought to be, after so long 
an experience. Somehow, that did not make it 
seem the fairer, or the easier to bear. 

The week was nearly up when, one night, 
Max came into his brother's room, just as Alec 
had put out his light and jumped into bed. 
‘The moonlight was streaming brilliantly in at 


my decision. I shall not 
be the one to go.’’ 

For a moment there was 
no answer. Then in a 
peculiar tone Alec asked, 
“Don’t you care to?” 

Max’s reply delayed 
while he put a stern grip 
upon the desire to shout 
the answer his whole soul 
gave to such a question. 
But when he spoke it was 
only the involuntary infleo- 
tion of the one word “Yes” 
which betrayed him. 

“Then why,” Alec pur- 
sued curiously, raising him- 
self upon one elbow, 
apparently to stare out into 
the moonlit trees beyond 
his window, ‘do you give 


it up?” 
It seemed a fool’s ques- 
tion to Max. Was Alec 


not going to make even a 
show of protesting? But 
he had schooled himself to 
keep his temper and his 
purpose, and he spoke 
quietly: ‘Because I think 
I must.” 

“Don’t you think you 
deserve the trip more than 
Ido?” 

Max was a self-contained 
fellow, but the fire leaped 
into his eyes at that, and 
it was beyond him to 
restrain the quick “It 
doesn’t seem to be a ques- 
tion of deserts!” which 
sprang to his lips. 

“Then what does influ- 
ence you, please?” Alec 
persisted. 

“The fact that I have 
no doubt which of us Uncle 
James really wants.” Max 
spoke in a hard tone; he 
was very sure of that 
ground. Alecdid not deny 
the statement, but lay back 
upon his pillow, with his 
head resting upon one arm, 
his eyes fixed upon Max’s 
face with a gaze which the 
‘latter felt to be singularly penetrating, even 
\ in the half-light of the room. He found his 
: self-control giving way beneath his brother’s 
strange behavior. He realized now that he 
had expected Alec to argue the matter; to urge 
Max’s claims; at least to show his surprise at 
the other’s sacrifice. But his manner was 
almost indifferent; it was certainly cool to a 
high degree. He seemed to be accepting the 
year in Europe as he would have received a 
bonbon. Max rose abruptly. 
| “That’s all, I believe,” he said, and would 

have left the room, but Alec sat up in bed and 
put out his hand to detain him. 

“You’re sure of that last?” he asked. 

“Quite so.”” 
| “I suppose you think Uncle James’s wishes 
should have first consideration.” 

“Certainly.” Max’s tone was a little impa- 
| tient. Really, did the boy think all this was 
| costing him nothing—him, the elder brother? 
} But Alec’s tone suddenly changed. He 
grasped Max’s hand and shook it. 

“It’s awfully good of you, old fellow!” he ' 
said, warmly. “I’ll own I want to go. I 
know you do, too. But there'll be other 
chances. Uncle James always does the square 
thing by us in the end, you know, and perhaps 
; you can serve him so well here at home that 
| you’ll come out first in his good graces, after 
‘all, Must you go now? Well, good night. 
You're a trump, Max, and I’ll not forget it.” 

Nevertheless, it geemed to Max, during the 
: days which followed, as if Alec had forgotten 
it. ‘The younger brother went about his prep- 
arations for departure with an easy good 
j humor and jollity which would have led no 
one to suppose that his pleasure was to be at 
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the expense of another’s disappointment. He | unselfishness all my life that it’s easy to suspect |““(On my word, I can’t stand it just now. | Avery reunion! At least that was what Mrs. 


collected his belongings, and packed his steamer 
trunk, borrowing necessary articles of every- 
body, ineluding one or two of Max's, the lending | rested upon his shoulders. 
of which seriously inconvenienced Max. He for this one, old man — with my whole heart, 
talked much of his plans and expectations, | too. It’s my only way to get square with you 





alluding, it seemed to Max with unnecessary | for the way you’ve elder-brothered me through | you again!” 


“But I’m really in | about time I was getting ready to go back. Any 


| 


me of a really decent deed,” Alec murmured, | It’s all right, only I’m a bit shaky; it’s the | Vining had thought as she folded her paper and 
bringing his hands up to clasp Max’s as they | motion, I think. 


Let’s go up on deck. It’s | started up-stairs. 

It was not until she had been kneeling some 
messages for mother and Jean? Pvor Jean!— | ten minutes beside the Noah’s Ark trunk in the 
I’m sorry for her,—how she did want to kiss ' attic storeroom that the guilty fear already 


‘ referred to seized her. Suppose the girls shouki 


frequency, to the fact that Uncle .James proposed | every scrape my light-headedness ever got me | And then, before Max could realize it, the | want the taffeta themselves? To be sure she 


to spend a large proportion of his time in Ger-: into. Besides,—talk about deserts,—that old | summons to the pilot-boat had come. 
He even asked for some‘ chemistry instructor of yours says you’re bound ' last grip of the hand, and a long look, each into 


many and France. 
special books on chemistry, saying that while | to be —’” 
he was there he might as well take advantage of | 
the opportunity to hear one particularly distin-' voice, “I did you an injustice, and it breaks my 
suished lecturer, of whom they had often heard heart now to remember it. 
in the class-room, 


With a, 


the other, of two pairs of dark eyes, Alec was 


“Alec,” Max interrupted, with a ring in his | over the side and away. 


As long as Max could see his brother, he 


1—I thought you | watched, through the mist which swam before 
i were selfish, and you're far more unselfish than | his vision, the figure which waved its cap at 


Altogether, it was a relief to Max when Satur- I. I gave up in the surliest way in the world, , him from the pilot-boat. By his side, with a 


day came. Jean had insisted that Alec’s family ; while you —" 
should all see him off, and the elder brother’ 
prepared to put himself through the final trial of | 
his strength with fortitude. Nobody knew what 
an effort it cost him to accede to .\lec'’s request 
that he sail with them and come back on the 
pilot-boat; but he agreed, with an effort at 
stoicism, and felt that at least he should be able 
to tell himself he had done all that could be 
expected of him. 

“It seems as if you were both going,” said 
ing tearfully as she took farewell of 
. “Tcan guess how this makes you 
"she whispered. “Let me kiss you, 
too, dear, though you're only going such a little 
way; and we'll pretend you're really off.”” 

Max felt that she understood: and when his , 
mother added her embrace he knew that his 
sacrifice was appreciated. It comforted him a 
little to feel this. ‘hen the great ship sailed, and 
for a moment it seemed to him that it was all a 
dream, and that it was he, not Alee, who was off the big Noah's Ark trunk, was already—in fancy, 
for the Old World. at least,—‘“taking in’ here and “letting out’ 

“Come down and see my quarters, old man,’’ | there, with a certainty of success, born of long 
called Alec at his elbow, and he turned, with a | experience. 
long sigh which nobody heard. For eighteen years Mrs. Vining had been 

“I tell you, travelling with Uncle James is a‘ making over for a family of three pretty daugh- 
delight and no mistake,” .\lec declared, as he ters, and as she said to herself, she could “almost 
threw open the door of a most 
luxurious stateroom. “Here we 






| Ti gown was a pale gray taffeta dotted 

here and there with tiny pink rosebuds. 
I It was evidently an old gown, but made in 
the voluminous middle-of-the-century fashion 
that would adapt itself easily to the style at the 
end of the century. Indeed, little Mrs. Vining, 
kneeling on the floor in her attic storeroom and 
spreading the lustrous fabric across the top of 





are. Isn’t tlris comfort? Say, 
we'll have a little time. I think 
PN unpack a Dit. It may be 





rougher as we get down the ba: 
Hullo, what are you staring at?” 

It was the end of the steamcr 
trunk, which had been pulled out 
conspicuously into the middle of 
the room. It was an ordinary 
little black affair, and quite a con- 
trast to Uncle James's very elegant 
leather one: but what was attract- 
ing Max's puzzled gaze was the 
lettering upon the end, “M. 1. 11." 
Surely those were not Alec's 
initials; neither were they those 
of Mr. James Harborough. 

But Alec only laughed, and 
opened the trunk with a flourish. 
And now Max looked with dilating 
eyes, although all he saw upon 
the top was a heavy pray-caped 
mackintosh, and a red and gray 
golfcap. The singular thing about 
it, however, was that these articles 
were not Alec's, but belonged 
unmistakably to Max _ himseif. 
Hie turned very pale. Alec had 
swung around and was looking 
at him, with a face which, while it 
smiled, was a little white, too. 

“Do you understand, old man?" 
he asked, softly. He seemed to 
swallow something as he spoke. 

“Understand!”? repeated Max, 
with an effort. He took hold of 
the nearest available thing to 
steady himself, ‘*No—I—" 

“Well, J do, and Unele James 
understands, too, and so do mother 
and Jean. ‘They kissed you good- 
by, didn’t they?’ Jean nearly gave the whole do it with her eyes shut.” ‘To-day, however, 





“©GRACE VINING—SHF THAT WAS GRACE AVERY— 
READ THE POEM." 











thing away; it was so hard for her to let you’ Mrs. Vining was planning for none of these: 


off with only one hug. It’s all right, old fellow. | three pretty daughters. 
What makes you look so queer? 
Gottingen and Professor Blank’s chemistry , below she started and crumpled the folds of the 
lectures. Your books are all in the trunk. Ihad_ silk together almost guiltily. 

a tough time packing things all over last night. 
‘Thought I should wake you up, poking around | voice died away. “I don't care, I'm going to 
your ranch after midnight. Come, let's —” | have this silk for my very own. 





Onee, indeed, when she | 


You're off for | heard the sound of a girl's voice in the room ; 


“I don’t care,’? she said to herself when the» 


It will make | 


“But what—” cried Max, speaking unsteadily, | over as good as new without a bit of trimming | 


and looking more as if he had received a dash of , except what I’ve yot in the house, and 1 do so 
cold water in his face than a first-class passage , Want something that's pretty and in style!" 
to Europe, in one of the most expensive state. | The last words came with the rush of a long 


rooms, on one of the finest boats afloat—‘*What | pent-up stream. Not since the girls had outgrown | 


becomes of you? We can't both go.” { their baby clothes had Mrs. Vining owned a gown 
“No.” Alec was smiling—so bravely that no | that even remotely approached that ideal. 
one would have guessed at the throb of pain | The Vinings lived in a pretty cottage in a 
under his smart coat. “Surely not. T stay home | popular suburb, kept a trim maid-of-all work, 
this trip. I’d decided on that before the night | gave teas and provided music and dancing les- 
you told me you'd given up for me. My prepara- | sons for their daughters in addition to the regular 
tions have been all a hollow sham. You see, I| courses at the public schools. In fact, they had 
knew it was the only way. You are so used to | enough for the comforts of life with a little left 
seeing me come down the homestretch with the | over for the luxuries; but that little, either in 
band playing that you don't know how to run | whole or part, never fell to Mrs. Vining. 
to win. You'd have tripped over the last hurdle | One month it went for a tea-table for Ellen, the 
just to let me score, you know. Well, that: eldest, who had social aspirations : another month 
game doesn't work this time. Come, let's —"" it was absorbed by a subscription to the boat. 
“Alec,” said Max, speaking solemnly, and|club for Bertha, the athletic daughter, or by 
putting both hands on his brother's shoulders, dancing lessons for fifteen-year-old Edith. 
“do you mean this? Are you really going todo! Then there were always the gowns—gowns 
this---for m for Ellen's whist parties and Berth tennis 
“do know f haven't been such a paragon of , club and Edith’s dancing class; gowns of cotton 

























satistied smile on his lips and a very tender 


“That'll do, old man!’’ Alec cried, beseechingly. | feeling at his heart, stood Uncle James. 


and crepon and silk and muslin, gowns that even 
when manufactured at home and made over from 
material that was “in the house’ in some way 
ate up every penny that the little mother had laid ' 
by for her own modest outfit. 

In theend, Mrs. Vining always either attended , 
Dawton teas and church sociables arrayed in a 
prehistoric black silk, or stayed away altoyether. 
Of late she had always stayed away; and the 
three girls said that it really wasn't worth while 
for mother to have good clothes, for she never | 
went any where and didn't care. | 

Being really amiable and sweet-natured girls, 
they probably believed what they said. Indeed, 
it’s quite likely that it never occurred to them 
that mother didn’t care to go anywhere because 
she had no suitable clothes. Meantime, Mrs. | 
Vining said nothing at all. 

But just within the last week Mrs. Vining had 
come to care very much, both about clothes and | 
about ‘going somewhere.” In two weeks there 
was to be a reunion of the Avery family at the 
old place in Averytown, New Hampshire, and 
she had been asked to write the poem. 

“You see I haven't forgotten the lovely poetry ; 
you used to write in the days when you were 
Grace Avery and the Averytown poet, belle and | 
‘glass of fashion,’ all in one,” wrote the home- 
staying cousin who had sent out the invitations, 
“and I count on you as my chief attraction.” | 
Which letter goes far toward explaining the | 
special disfavor with which Mrs. Vining had 
eyed the prehistoric black silk when she took it 
down that morning for the sixteenth course of , 
alteration. . 

Mrs. Vining was the mother of grown 
daughters: but she was such a_ bright-eyed, 
pink-cheeked and altogether youthful little 
mother that it is not to be wondered at that she 
shrank from the ordeal of returning to what the 
newspapers would call “the scene of her girlish 
triumphs” gowned in a black silk that was | 
shiny where it ought to have been lustreless, | 
narrow where it ought to have been broad, and 
broad where it should have been narrow--a 
gown, in fact, that exhibited all the known 
depravity of clothes that have outlived their 
allotted period of service. 

“I suppose I'm horribly selfish and worldly- 
minded,” the little mother had said, to herself 
that morning, as she sat in the study trying to 
read the Woman’s Page in the Boston World, 
“but it does seem as if | couldn’t bear it if a way | 
wasn’t opened for me to have a new gown for | 
that reunion.” 

Just then something in the fashion notes 
caught her attention and set her to reading in| 








TA SILKS.—Among 
the most attractive gowns now in course of 
making for winter festivities are taffeta silks 
figured in tiny flowers, like those worn by our 
grandmothers. Indeed, it is said that many such | 
yowns are being resurrected from old trunks and ; 
chests by the lucky owners of such ancest 
finery, and with only slight alterations will grace 
many of the season's teas and receptions.” 

“Taifeta silk—ancestral finery,” dropped dis- 
jointedly from Mrs. Vining’s lips as she laid 
down the paper, Why, there is Aunt Tabitha’s 
wedding gow? | 

That wedding gown! If ever there was a polite , 
illustration of the proverb, “very dog has his 
day,” it was that ancient garment. A dozen 
times every year for twenty years it had been dug 
out from the ponderous Noah’s Ark of a trunk 
for examination and final rejection. 

It had been sugested as a ball-iress, as a tea- 
gown, as a lining for an opera-wrap, as almost 
every article of feminine apparel. It had been 
handled. ly and figuratively, until it was a 





























vi 
wonder that a rag of the original fabric remained, 


In fact, “1 
‘Tabitha’ 
Vining family expr 





suppose Lmust get along with Aunt 
wedding gown,” had come to be the 
ion for “TP must give up 
getting anything ne while that heirloom itself 
Was regarded as a syinbol of renunciation, 

Yes, the girls certainly would laugh when 
they heard that at last the despised gown was in 
style and that their mother was to wear it at the 




















had only the day before given them money for 
a gown apiece; but those were to be evening 
affairs of tilmy chiffon and lace. Wouldn't 
Ellen, the eldest, ask for the taffeta when she 
knew that taffetas were “in?” 

At the thought Mrs. Vining suddenly rose 
with the precious silk pressed to her breast, her 
pink cheeks pinker and her bright eyes brighter 
than even was their wont. “It’s mine—mine’” 
she whispered. “I can’t give itup. I do so wanta 
gown that's pretty and in style just this once!” 
‘Then, hearing a sound of girlish laughter below, 
she thrust the rustling folds into the remotes 
corner of the big trunk, lowered the lid, and crept 
down-stairs as cautiously as if she had been a 
housebreaker. 

“I'll take it to my room and begin on it this 
very afternoon,” she thought. 

But that afternoon proved an unusually busy 
one, even for this busy woman. _ First, a neighbor 
called a moment for a fancy-work pattern, and 
stayed an hour. Then the girls brought in 
mounds of samples from which mother must 
help them select their new gowns, and Jater in 
the day an important committee meeting of her 
sewing society drew Mrs. Vining away to the 
church vestry, there to discuss ways and means 
of providing the heathen with the garb of 
civilization. 

All the time that gray taffeta silk with the 
pink rosebuds existed as an unchanging back. 
ground against which were outlined all the events 
of the day. Even the girls’ gowns aroused only 
a half-hearted attention. At the committe 
meeting she barely escaped forever losing caste 


, With her fellow committee-women by voting that 


so many yards of taffeta silk with pink figures be 
bought for garments for the heathen, instead of 
the unbleached muslin commonly appropriated 
for that purpose. 

And at the neighborhood sociable that evening 
Mrs. Vining was present in body only. Even 
when talking with the rector, or looking over a 
photograph album with the doctor's wife, she was, 
in fancy, walking up and down the old entrame 
hall of the Avery homestead, arm in arm with her 
favorite cousin; or she was sitting at the head of 
the long dinner-table in the dear oki panelled 
dining-room; or reading a poem to a hushel 
audience in the red drawing-room—and always 
she was clad ina rustling gray gown dotted with 
tiny pink rosebuds, tawle up i tise latest sty 

Perhaps it was because of the encroachment of 
these waking visions upon Mrs. Vining's usual 
hours of slumber that she for once overslept the 
next morning. At any rate, it was long alter 
nine when she finished her solitary breakfast, 
crept up to the attic storeroom and threw back 
the lid of the Noah's Ark trunk. 

“I hope I didn’t muss it, putting it away in 
such a hurry,” she said, feeling down into one 
corner. ‘Then, a moment later, “Why, it can't 
be true—yes, it is—the gown isn't there!” 
Beyond a doubt it was gone! 

Mrs. Vining tumbled the contents of the trunk 
out upon the floor and looked into it and behimi 
it, and finally examined every article that it had 
contained, from a velvet reticule to a poke 
bonnet; but nowhere was there a square inch of 
gray silk dotted with pink rosebuds. 

“Could the girls—” 

Without further shaping the question, Mrs. 
Vining hurried out of the storeroom and down 
stairs into the blue bedroom, where the two older 
girls sat sewing. 

“Aunt Tabitha’s wedding gown!" she gasped. 
“It's gone!” 

‘Then she stopped short. On the foot of the 
bed lay what had been the gray taffeta silk. now 
cut into multitudinous folds and sections. 

“You cut it up! You cut up Aunt Tabitha’ 
gown!" she murmured; and then she sat down 
upon the bed and burst into tears. 

Ina moment both the girls were at her side. 
“Why, mother,” said Ellen, “do you mean that 








_ You wanted that old silk?) Why, I never dreamed 


of such a thing! You know you never seemed to 
care about clothes, and taffeta is in again, and] 
thought how pleased you'd be to see Bertha and 
I had got two nice waists out of the old gown we 
were always laughing about.” 

But for once the little mother touk no interest 
in the yvirls’ “things.”* 

“I do eare for clothes, 1 care a great deal!” 
she sobbed. “Do you suppose that becanse J am 
your mother—and forty years old—I don’t want 
to have things nice? And I was going to make 
the silk over for the Avery reunion—so that | 
could have something pretty and in style!” 

With these last words there was anotber rus 
of tears. The two girls looked at each othet 
across the bowed head, with moist eyes. ‘The 
Ellen, taking the worn little hand in het , said 
vent! 

“Forgive me, mother. 
seltish—and I'm afraie s too late for you to us" 
Aunt Tabitha’s wedding gown now. | But just 
let us have the black silk and we'll see what we 
can do with that."” 

What they did with it little Mrs. Vining never 
found out. Certainly the gown in which she 











We've been dreadfully 
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appeared at the Avery reunion bore not the | like those that our grandmothers wore, all dotted 
slightest resemblance to that ancient garment. | over with violets. 
But in writing toa Western relative who could: “One of the nicest things about it was that the 


not come to the reunion, the home-staying cousin | | dress was a present from her two oldest daugh- ' 


said: ‘ters, who gave up new evening gowns this 

“Yes, Grace Vining—she that was Grace | winter so she could have the silk. I told them 
Avery—read the poem, and she looked just as/| they were real generous girls, but they said they 
pretty asa picture. You know as a girl she was | thought their mother had been giving up for them 
always a belle and a beauty, but I don’t think 1 | long enough and it was time to change around, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


seufiie, but nobody could be expected to stand 
a trisyllabic baby, and Hughey thumped Dan. 
Next Dan kicked Hughey, who returned it; and 
then Dan gave Hughey a violent shove, which, 
his foot slipping on a wet stone, 
sent him headlong into the wild 
river. 

A great wave that was wallow- 
ing by seemed to lap the boy up 


~ head. 


ever saw her look lovelier than she did that night, 
dressed in a pale gray silk, one of those new 
taffetas you know they are wearing now, just 





And besides, they said they didn’t need anything | in its folds, and would have swept 


new this winter, for they had each a lovely waist, 
made of their Aunt Tabitha’s wedding gown." 





= JANE BARLOW 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART Ill. 


"THE young Mulca- 
hys preferred not 
to mention their 

meeting with the 

Crazy Farmer, part- 

ly because they 

were stringently 
forbidden the pre- 
cincts of the Dri- 
mesk River, which 
is rightly considered 

a perilous stream, | 

and partly because 

they felt that their 

dealings with his 

basket of provisions 
might not be approved by those in authority. 

Norah Mulcahy never could account for the 
state of extraordinary stickiness in which her 
great-niece Moggy had returned home one 
evening; and on the next day she began to be 
also puzzled at a new form of troublesomeness 
developed by her great-nephew Dan. This 
was a persistent and importunate request for | 
sixpence. What he wanted with it he would by | 
no means disclose, but he begged and demanded | 
and stormed and wheedled all through a long 
forenoon, 

His great-aunt could not but demur; for her 
sixpences were so very few that to part with one 
cyas a serious matter, cepectally when she could 
not tell to what foolish purpose it might be 
applied. So at first she refused pointblank, and 
then put him off with conventionally evasive | 
promises, such as that she would give him the. 
next she found the old hen hatching, and the 
like. Ilowever, she gave in eventually, and 
regretfully fished half a dozen coppers out of her 
queer old purse. She “hoped to goodness,” as 
she did so, “that he wasn't 
going to be after any mischief 
with it; but he vouchsafed no 
reassuring utterance upon this 





““A REQUEST FOR SIXPENCE.” 





The fact was that Dan's 
capricious conscience had been 
upbraiding him for his latest 
misdeed with quite unusual 
pertinacity ever since the 
moment when he had watched 
the Crazy Farmer trudge off 
between the fir-stems, bearing 
aritled basket. A recollection 
of the gaunt, ragged figure 
lingered in his mind, and was 
as hindering to the free play 
of his thoughts as stickiness 
would have been to his fingers. Most of us 
know how a little of that precludes any comfort 
in working, as effectually as would fetters and 
gyves. 

Naturally, therefore, Dan grew impatient to| 
rid himself of the encumbrance, and to restore | 
some part, at least, of the plundered goods w 
the plan that occurred to him, It seemed to him | 
that if he could produce a parcel of sugar in| 
place of what Moggy had consumed, his fingers, 
metaphorically speaking, would be clear again. 
He had no scruples at all about methods of 
acquiring the means toward this end ; and having 
successfully whined and teased, he appropriated 
the six pennies with much satisfaction and small | 
thanks. | 

But he was delayed for a while by the wild 
wetness of that afternoon; and again on the 
Morrow such a downpour overtook him on the 
road back from the shop, that his dumpy parcel ' 
narrowly escaped drowning, and had to be 
stowed away in a surreptitious cranny to wait 
for more favorable weather. It came with the 
third morning, which sparkled motelessly. Dan | 
started early, finding himself called upon at the | 
outset to suppress Moggy, who would have fol- 
lowed. 

On this occasion, however, he at once adopted | 
afirm tone. What he said exactly was: ‘(Quit 
botherin’, or I'll row] you in that puddle! Who ate 
up all the man’s bit of sugar?* This convinced 
her that she must be content to bide at home 
and solace herself with snubbing the baby, who , 
did not mind. Although Dan would have liked: 














“WHAT ARE YOU STOPPIN’ FOR?” 


| flouncin’ 


better to go alone, he could not so summarily 
reject the society of his brother Hughey, a less | 
hampering companion; and they took the river 
road together. 

At all times the Drimesk River is a stirring 
and strenuous stream. If you dip a hand 
anywhere into the clear brown water, you feel 
the strong current grip and tug at it, in rough 
invitation to come bodily and rush rolling along. , 
After a spell of “‘soft’? weather, it grows more | 


turbulent and boisterous, and is liable to sudden ' 


seethings up of foamy white fury, as treacherous 
and startling almost as that of milk set on an 
overhot fire. To-day it was coming down in 
wide, loose waves, which nearly obliterated the 


him very far away, had not the 
Crazy Farmer just then been 
passing with a load of turf. This 
he let drop, strewing about the 
i black sods like a bundle of old 
shoes, and plunged in to the 
rescue. 

A short, desperate struggle 
ensued, during which the Drimesk 
came very near getting the upper hand, but 
which ended in the Crazy Farmer’s safe 


Dan, who had meanwhile danced in distraction 
on the perilous bridge, to the imminent proba- 
bility of bringing on another accident, now 
rushed across, declaring with howls that “It’s 
drownded he was entirely !”” 

“Sorra the drownd, glory be to goodness!” said 
the Crazy Farmer. “It’s somethin’ else 1’d have 
to do besides fishin’ drownded spalpeens out of 
‘the wather, where they might as well stop, if 
that was all. There’s plinty of divilment in him 
yit, pl'ase the pigs; but it’s no thanks to you, 
sure enough, if that’s what you're bawlin’ for. 
! Whisht, now, and be gatherin’ up them few 
| turf-sods for to put on the fire inside, till we get 
; the crathur a trifle warm and dry.” 
i It was many a long year since the Crazy 
Farmer had spoken at such length. Dan obeyed 
his injunctions, relieved yet crestfallen. The 
| expedition had been a signal failure. Fate 
| seemed to have set her face firmly against his 
amends-making; for in the fray his parcel of 








“so 1 DID AX THE CRAZY 
FARMER HIS NAME.” 


; emergence with Hughey, limp and dripping. ' 


659 


failed to produce any sound more convincing 
than a queer, unnatural whoop; and the Crazy 
Farmer said, with some sternness: “Now don’t 
you be beginnin’ that work, me man!" So 
Hughey made no turther demon- 
strations of the kind. 

“And what people’s childer are 
yous at all?” their host asked, 
after a pause. “They let you 
take fine long stravades about the 
countbry. Whatever brought you 
this far?” 

“Dan Mulcahy I am,” Dan 
said. “And so’s me father. And 
he's workin’ on the line down 
Dbelow.”” 

“Dan Mulcahy!” the Crazy 
Farmer said, sitting up straight 
with a start. “Dan Mulcahy! 

Is it from Waterstrand your 





Saints above! 
father come?”’ 

“Aye, did he,” said Dan. 

“Dan's son it would be, the eldest. And I 
declare, now, the spalpeens has a sort of a look 
| —they have so! Tell me, lads, is your father a 
| big man? Och, to be sure, I forgot. There's no 
| use your tellin’ me, when I haven’t set eyes on 
him since he was about the size of yourselves. 
But do you'se know e’er a girl be the name of 
Norah Mulcahy?” 

; ‘We do not,” said Hughey. 
| “There's me Aunt Norah,” said Dan, ‘that’s 
| livin’ wid us since me inother died.” 

“A fine, tall girl,” said the Crazy Farmer, 
“wid hair as black as that turf-sod?"" 

“She may be pretty middlin’ tall,” said Dan, 
“but her hair’s near as white as yours.” 

“Only her eyebrows,” said Hughey, “is as 
black as if somebody'’d wrote them wid the 
wrong end of a pen.” 

“That’s Norah, right enough,”’ said the Crazy 
Farmer, “and I makin’ sure in me mind it was 
dead or married she’d be in five-and-twinty year. 





boulders and kept the tallest sedges prostrate| sugar somehow had dropped irretrievably into! But bedad it bates everythin’ for quareness 


all along the banks, as if some very august | 


procession were passing between them. 
The aspect of the flood impressed and interested 


Hughey, but Dan was so full of his errand and so | 


alive to the length of their walk, that he brooked 
no loitering, and replied only: “Come on out 


of that!” when Hughey called his attention to- 


swirling eddies or stranded masses of clotted froth. 


It was indeed a very long walk. They had | 


left far behind them the guilty place where the 
charred loaf still sat accusingly in the hollow, 


and they had followed the little rude foot-path | 


into the fir coppice and out again, and on through 
the sumbre folds of a bog- and moorland, always 
close by the hurrying river, which alone made 
sound and motion under the broad sunshine, 
when, just as Hughey was expressing a belief 
that “the Crazy Farmer lived nowhere at all, 
and they had better be turning back,’”’ they came 
in sight of a thatched and whitewashed cabin on 
the other side of the stream. 

Its walls were green with weather-stains and 
its thatch with weeds, but a blue smoketutt 
proved it inhabited. Three other 
cabins stood beside it, rootless, 
with skeleton rafters and empty 
doorways, having been deserted 
generations ago, at a time of 
famine and fever. A few haw- 
thorn bushes straggled between it 
and the water, and a verdurous 
potato-patch was framed in the 
blazing gold of furze. No living 
thing appeared anywhere about, 
not so much as a chicken or a 
duck. 

Dan’s intention was to leave his 


but the river must first be crossed, 
what formidable step. 


anon washed over by a foainy lip. There was, 
close at hand, a sharp bend of the river’s bed, 


| in which it tossed itself furiously, recoiling from 


rocky bank to bank, and darting out in a heavy, 
weltering ridge, that slid on and roared hollowly. 

“Well, what are you stoppin’ for?” Dan said, 
| sharply, to Hughey—which was unreasonable, | 


parcel at the Crazy Farmer’s door, | 


the river, whose waters it had boot- 

| lessly sweetened instead of the Crazy 

| Farmer’s tea. { 
The small kitchen was very cavern-  , 
like and gloomy—blindingly so to 
| anybody coming out of the strong 
sunshine. ‘It looks to be a hijjus | 
little hole,” Dan thought, peering 
through the dark, while the master 

of the house took steps to provide 
dry garments for Hughey. These 
consisted mainly of | 
a tattered moleskin 
jacket and an old 
potato-sack, arrayed 
in which his aspect 
was that of a dwarf 
Bedouin as he sat on 
a creepy stool by the 
dim red hearth. 

Then the (Crazy 
Farmer seated him- 
self on his bed close 
by, and meditatively 
said: ‘‘He’s took no 
harm; only the pair 
of thim's frightened 
out of their sivin 
sinses, and a good job, 
too, belike. It's more 
raisonable they're apt 


to be. But troth and bedad, if I’d been a half- | 


minyit later grabbin’ a hold of him, it’s streelin 
a mile down the river he'd be afore now, wid | 
{the breath choked out of his body. And then 
| rememberin’ the same the young chap might ha’ 
: been, that shoved him in, to the end of his life’s 
days, that’s a long way off him yit.” 
“I niver thought to be drowndin’ of him at all 


dejection. 


“And the Lord knows no more was | thinkin’ | 
. to be doin’ any such a thing—and I’m thinkin’ of ; 


it mostly ever since, a matter of five-and-twinty 
year,” said the Crazy Farmer. ‘“Ochone! but 
that sort of thinkin’’s as little good for as the 
wet weather comin’ at harvest when it was| 
} wantin’ in the spring. And that sort you was | 









“I'M A STRONG MAN vIT!" 





to think I’m just 
after hinderin’ Dan’s 
grandson of gettin’ 
into the same throuble 
as meself! For so he 
would, if it wasn't 
for me comin’ by. 
It’s like as if ’d bided 
here on purpose all 
this while,” he said, 
happily unaware of 
what had actually 
brought them thither. 
“Somethin’ better I'll 
be feelin’ in me mind 
Le raison of that same. 
But I wonder what 
she’d say to it? 
Would she be thinkin’ 
bad?” 

He sat for a while 
considering deeply, 
with his head in his hands, and when his 
thoughts flowed back into speech, “I dunno 
what to be at,” he said. ‘Sometimes I do 
be thinkin’ I’ve sted here long enough, and 
other times 1 do be thinkin’ it’s the only 
place for the likes of me. But maybe it’s 
a bit diffrint now. Yit if I got workin’ 
among the other lads —"” 

“It looks an ugly, black little place to be 
stoppin’ in a great while,” said Dan, whose 
; iron hut, although nowise spacious, was fairly 
lightsome and airy. 

! But the Crazy Farmer thought aloud no more, 
| till Hughey's clothes were dry. Then he escorted 
the two children safely across the subsiding river 
and started them homeward, with many warnings 
against fighting on theway. At the last moment 


“1 NIVER THOUGHT 
TO BE DROWNDIN’ 
OF HIM.” 


and this looked just then a some- at all,’’ Dan averred, standing with one bare foot | he called Dan aside and gave him a message, 
A tree | upon the other in an attitude of embarrassed | repeating it impressively more than once, for his 
| trunk bridged it, bare and slippery, and ever and 


; Aunt Norah. 

“And if you'll bring me word what she says 
to-morra mornin’,”’ said he, *I’ll be waitin’ there 
at the place where you found me ould basket 
| sittin’ the other day.” 

Upon his return to Rosnalough, Dan delivered 
| his message without delay. His great-aunt was 
| washing his father’s shirt and humming—Norah 


as they had both come to a standstill at the | widin the turn of a hand of a while ago, let me) Mulcahy always was humming at ber work a 


near end of the bridge. 

“I'm not stoppin’ any morethan | 
yourself is,”” Hughey replied, with | 
truth and asperity. 

“Then git along over!” | 

“Git along yourself!” said | 
Hughey. “But I was thinkin’ | 
if it was me I'd be after just to, 
V'ave the packet down here handy 
for him to be fetchin’. Or maybe 
take and sling it across over 
there. You could, aisy."’ 

“Och, yis, bedad, to be de- 
sthroyed wid the wet!” said Dan. 
“That I’m after givin’ sixpence for | 
at Crinion’s. Of all the fools —" 

“It’s a quare way the wather's - — 
along wid itself,” said eHUGHEY. 
Hughey. ‘There, did you see 
the heft it gave th’ ould trunk 

“And what harm, supposin’? 
if you’re frightened —’' said Dan. 

“Frightened yourself!" 

“Bay-ab-by !" remarked Dan. 

Certainly it was not a well-chosen place for a 





But of course 





Y, LIMP AND 
PING.” 


that time?” ! 


tell you, in your tantrums.” 
“Are you after drowndin’ 
somebody dead, then?” inquired 


long submerged. 
“T had no talk of that. ‘There’s 

plinty of ways besides drowndin’ 
of doin’ desthruction all of a 
minyit. But, bedad, 'twas a quare 
thing—just a crack on the head 
wid a bit of an ould holdfast!”” 

7 “Whose head,” said Dan, “did | 
you go for to crack ?” 


Farmer said. 
any belongin’ of your You'd 
do better to be considerin’ the way 
you come near desthroyin’ the imp 








own brother be the look of him. Howsve'er, 
he’s none the worse this time."’ 


“You couldn’t tell but I might ha’ took me 


death of cowld,” said an aggrieved voice from | 


Uughey’s stool; and Hughey thereupon set up 
what he meant for a portentous cough. But he 


Dan, whose curiosity was seldom ' 


“Whisht-a-whisht!” the Crazy | 
“None that was: 


of a crathur there, that’s your! 


| low, plaintive croon, as tuneless as the wind’s 
among the sedges— when he came in and 
announced: “So I did ax the Crazy Farmer his 
name.”” 
| “You're a very bold child,” Norah said, but 
i diminished the effect of the rebuke by adding, 
| “And what is it at all?” 

“He was axin’ first about father’s name and 
; yours,” said Dan, “and when I tould him, he 
| lep out of his skin.” 
| “And sure what was our names to him?” said 
Norah. 
i “He bid me be tellin’ you,” saa Dan, “him- 
self was Dinny Loughlin, that done a bad job on 
you and yours one day in Henderson's shed. And 
that he’s remimberin’ of it ever since, and livin" 
lonesome be raison of it, and begrudgin’ himself 
| the light of the sun over his head, that he put the 
other out of. And he bid me say he was after 
doin’ a better job, and would you think bad of 
him comin’ back to thry could he git a bit of 
work anywheres, that ’ud pervint him of goin’ 
deminted wid considerin’ things. And I’m to 
bring him word to-morra.” 

“Dinny” Loughlin!” his great-aunt said, with 
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the same astonishment that the Crazy Farmer | 
had shown. “Dinny Loughlin! Where is he, | 


then? And what else did he tell you?” 
“Nothin’ else,” said Dan. ‘What word will | 

I be bringin’ him?” : 
“Sure [ must think and think, and I'll tell! 


you to-morra,” she said. And she thought and ; 


thought. 

And next morning, which was very fine, she 
gave him a message and sent him off as early 
as she could. He heard her singing as he set 
out, and it somehow sounded differently from 
usual, which was the case. She was singing a 
tune. 

‘The Crazy Farmer was waiting for him at the 
turn. He had broken up the charred loaf, and 
arranged the crumbs in fantastic patterns on the 








Alaskan Miners 
Waiting for 
News from Home 


T may seem hardly credible to those readers of 
| The Companion who dwell in regions where 
the discomforts of travel by land and sea have 
been greatly minimized that there can be post- 
offices anywhere in the United States, the 
location of which warrants their being classed 
as “remote.” It is nevertheless true that in 
sections of our country where mountains ever 
wear a wintry mantle of snow and ice, or where 
rivers have dangerous currents and shoals, or on 
the dry plains of the West, or in the morasses of 
the South, some post-oftices can be reached only 
after long, tedious and often perilous journeys. 
The task of the average mail-carrier is not 
arduous. His duty requires him to travel the 
same road many times in the course of a year, 
and he soon becomes familiar with every bend 
and rut in it. His problem is little more than 
the consideration of how many hours it will take 
him, barring accidents, to travel the certain 
number of miles lying between his starting- 
point and his destination. Le follows the road 
mechanically, or leaves the route to the instinct 
of his faithful horse, and busies himself in 
thought of the condition of the crops in view 
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top of the bank without knowing what his | end of the Yukon River will freeze, and .the ice 
fingers were doing. will gradually form to the south, and the river, 
Dan delivered Norah Mulcahy’s word with |as a waterway, will become impassable and 
the fidelity of a Homeric messenger: “She says , remain so until midwinter.” 
that if you took her advice it’s comin’ along you’d | Since July 1, 1897, the Post-Office Department 
be to your ould frinds, that’s as glad as anythin’ | has been furnishing a mail once a week to Circle 
to git news of you. And be considerin’ things | City. Ona portion of the route dog-teams and 
raisonable. And not be frettin’ in distraction | sleds are the only practicable means of carrying 
about them that’s belike a dale better off than | the mails during the greater part of the year. 
e’er a one of us; and you intendin’ them no 
harm. And you could aisy be gittin’ a job on 
the line where her nephew’s workin'—that’s me | 
father.” Even in “the States” proper we may still find 
“And bedad I will so!’ Dinny Loughlin said, | many post-offices which are remote in the sense 
standing up. ‘Glory be to goodness, I"m a strong | of being well-nigh inaccessible. The reports of 
man yit! I'll come back to me work and me , employés of the Post-Oftice Department, whose 
ould frinds,” duty it is to inspect post-offices and mail-routes, 
, frequently tell of hardship and difficulty in 
reaching out-of-the-way oftices to which duty 
POsT- O F FIC ES called them. Particularly is this true of certain 
By Ex-Postmaster-General, 
wihe Honorable James A.Gary 


Inaccessible Dickey. 


Western States where mountain ranges form 
almost insurmountable barriers between villages. 
Some of them are clothed in snow all the year 
round, but of course in the winter months the 
difficulties and dangers of travel 
are greatly increased. 

In the centre of the State 
of Idaho is the little town of s 
Ketchum, and from there the 5 
mail is carried in a northerly 
direction to Dickey. Here is 
what one of our inspectors has 
to say of this route, which is 
typical of many in that state: 

“This route is forty miles in 
length. It has no intermediate 
offices, and is not likely to have 
any. About twenty miles 
north of Ketchum the route 
crosses the mountain, over a 
difficult pass, at an elevation 
of something more than eight 
thousand feet. The road itself 
is kept in good condition 
‘during season of navigation,’ 
but the ascent is so steep. the 
snowfall in winter so heavy 
and the danger of slides so 


additional. However, I pushed on, and upon 
arriving at Lake Linderman, a distance of thirty 
miles, I built a raft, there being no lumber in 
that locality, and upon this raft we journeyed to 
Lake Bennett, where we found sufficient lumber 
to build a boat. A start was made in five days 
after arrival, although the lumber had to be cut 
from the trees, and from there on we travelled 
day and night until our destination, Circle City, 
was reached and the mails delivered in good order. | 


A Mail-Carrier’s Task in Alaska. 


“The question now was to get the return 
mail to Juneau the quickest moment. 
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he stopped only long enough to exchange mail, 
and then started tc return on horseback, rode 
until the snow became too deep for horseback. 
riding, buckled on his snow-shoes, and reached 
the pole patch when right overtook him. 

“The next morning he awoke stiff, weak and 
weary, and on that day’s journey one of his 
snow-shoes became useless, and for five long, 
weary days he crawled on his hands and knees, 
covering the twelve miles to his cabin, where 
he had left his team the week before. In this 
terrible crawling he frosted his hands, fee 
and legs. He found that some one had been 
at the cabin, and had liberated his starving 
mules. 

“On the evening of the ninth the Masons of this 
city held a meeting and decided to send a party 
to search for Stringer. but within an hour the 
news of the invasion of this county by armed 
cattlemen reached the city, and Stringer was left 
to his fate. The latter remained in his cabin 
until the morning of the twelfth, when he 
replaced his broken snow-shve with an old one 
he found in his cabin, and again started out to 

reach Powder River. 

“He had provisions enough 
for but one meal, which he 
ate under the shelter of a 
large boulder, and there his 


ys ‘ mules came to him. He took 


off his snow-shoes, made a 
halter out of the shoe-ropes, 
caught one mule and led him 
along, the rest following. 
He struggled along, trying 
to lead the mules through 
the deep snow, but finally 
had to give up, and left the 
mules on a bare spot where 
they had suflicient grass to 
keep them alive. 

“Again crawling on his 
hands and knees he got to 
timber, and another furious 
blizzard kept him thirty-six 
hours without bedding or 
food. The next morning 
dawned clear and bright, and 


great, that from November ist to May 14th no| sick in body and at heart, weary, suffering and 


impossible to start up the river in consequence of 
the rapid water, the current averaging eight ' 
miles an hour for five hundred miles. If I 
; remained in Circle City until July 30th, it would i 
probably take forty-five days to pule the boat up 
the river. I therefore decided to go on down to 
St. Michaels and come out through Bering Sea. | 
I was fortunate in getting there in time for the | 
steamship Portland, which sailed from that. 
| point to Seattle, cia Unalaska, three thousand, 
five hundred miles. At Seattle I took the Alki, 
and reached here in due course, having travelled 





from the roadway, or of politics, or of the six thousand, five hundred miles in addition to 





weather, breaking the current of his reflections | the regular trip, and saving thereby over a month 
now and then to flick a fly from the back of his | of time in the delivery of the return mail; and 1 | 


It was | teams can be sent over the pass, and the only | faint from hunger, he arrived at a ranch on 


means of transporting the mail is by dogs, or| Powder River on the sixteenth. Kind hands 
Men on snow-shoes.”” awaited him and tenderly he has been cared for 
Just east of Idaho is the big square State of | since. He was brought to Buffalo last Sunday, 
Wyoming, in the northwest corner of which | and already talks of his next trip across the 
is the Yellowstone National Park, where the | mountains, as soon as his strength returns and 
wonderful scenery of that wild region has | his feet get well.” 
been carefully preserved. Wyoming abounds! It is not always that the government can 
in mountains, caions and rivers, and difficult | secure the services of a mail-carrier, especially in 
travel is to be expected; but I will cite one or ; winter, as will be seen from the following report 
two instances from the experience of mail-carriers' from the postmaster at Sheridan, Wyoming, 
in their efforts to provide postal facilities to some | which is not far from Buffalo: 
of the remote towns in that state. | “I have tried faithfully, as instructed by the 
Tensleep, a village in the northern part of | department, to put on temporary service from 
the state, is, when possible, supplied with a Sheridan to Meeteetse, but have as yet failed to 
weekly mail from Buffalo. The mail-carrier has , get any one to take it temporarily at any price. 


plodding animal, or to exchange a word of gossip 
with a passer-by. Eventually, in his 
own good time, he arrives at his 
journey’s end, drops his mail-bag, and 
in the interval before returning, tells 
to eager listeners all that is happen- 
ing at the other end of his route. 

But how fares the carrier whose 
work is performed in the more recently 
settled sections of our country? Let 
me give you a glimpse of far-off 
Alaska first, for of course our 
remotest post-offices are located in 
that territory, which is now so fasci- 
nating to seekers after gold. 

The longest star route in operation 
in the United States is that from 
Juneau to Circle City, Alaska. The 
distance travelled by the carrier is 
over nine hundred miles. During the 
trip he must employ several different 
means of transportation, and meet 
dangers and suffer hardships appreci- 
ated only by those who are familiar 
with the conditions in that territory. 

The carrier started on his first trip 
from Juneau on June 10, 1496, and 
reached Circle City on the fourteenth 
of the following month. He carried 
one thousand, four hundred and 
seventy-four letters, and received five 
hundred dollars for the round trip. 
The report of the contractor furnishes some 
interesting details of this journey. Under date 
of September 28d he wrote that he had just 
reached Juneau, after his first round trip through ! 
to Circle City, and continued: | 

“If you were familiar with the conditions which 
obtain in the Yukon, you would be in a better 
position to regulate the dates of departure and | 
arrival for mail service. For instance, I left this 
point on June 10th for Dyea; for sixteen hours: 
it was impossible to land, owing to storms, and as 
the landing is made in small boats, the conditions , 
must be favorable. I took with me sufficient 
lumber to build two boats; the ones I had, 
already built could not be taken over the summit | 
in consequence of excessive snow-storms. 

“T’pon my arrival at the base of the summit, 
the Indian packers refused to go over with the 
lumber. I was compelled to abandon it there, | 
having paid sixty-seven dollars and fifty cents | 
for packing it. The packing of supplies and so ; 








“‘UPON THIS RAFT WE JOURNEYED TO LAKE BENNETT.” 


owe it to myself to say that I was the last man seldom missed a trip, but did so not long ago, 
and was fined by the department. 
applied for a remission of the tine,— 
which was immediately granted when 
the department Jearned the facts,—and 
with his affidavit submitted a clipping 
from a paper published at Buffalo, 
wiving an account of his struggle to 
discharge his duty, from which the 
following is quoted: 

“Sam Stringer, the veteran mail- 
carrier on the mail-route from Buffalo, 
via Ono and Mayoworth to Tensleep, 
started out from this city Monday 
morning, March 28th, to attempt for 
the first time this winter to take the 
mail to Tensleep post-office across the 
Big Horn Mountains, He reached 
Mayoworth the saine evening, started 
from there on the morning of the 
twenty-ninth with four mules to cross 
the mountain. Ife made about eleven 
miles, but had to leave his wagon about 
a half-mile east of his cabin, in which 
he spent the night. 

“On the morning of the thirtieth he 
tied his mule to the side of his wagon, 
banked snow on the opposite side for a 
windbreak, opened a bale of hay and 
a sack of oats, threw the mail-pouch, 
some provisions and an axe on a tobog- 
gan, and equipped with snow-shoes 
into the Yukon and the first one out this season, | started on his journey to cross the vast expanse 
which is evidence that no unnecessary delay | of snow toward his destination. 
occurred. ; “Three o'clock in the afternoon found him on 

“This Yukon trip is a terrible one, the current | the western slope at a place commonly called 
of the river even attaining ten miles an hour. the pole patch, where a severe snow-storm 
Miles Cafion is a veritable death-trap, into which overtook him. 
one is likely to be drawn without notice, as also sundown took shelter and camped in a ravine. 
the White Horse Rapids, known as the miner's ; Having no bed, Sam kept a fire all night, all the 
grave, to say nothing of the Five Finger and | next day, and all that night. On the morning of 
Rink Rapids, both of which are very dangerous. | April 1st he continued his journey down this 
All of these dangers are aggravated by reason of | ravine into Little Cation Creek, and down that 
the defective maps and report of the country. | stream, throug. timber and brush, until night 

“It is my intention to submit to the department ‘again overtook him. The next morning he 
a map with many corrections, although mM the! continued his journey, and finally, having bor- 
absence of a proper survey it will necessarily | rowed a horse, arrived at Tensleep post-office 
be only an approximate reflection of the river's at one o’clock in the afternoon on April 6th, six 
course. You are probably not aware that fora days out from Buffalo. 
distance of one hundred and fifty miles, com- ! 
mencing at Cirele City and going north, the sleep to speak of for four nights, would have 
river is fifty mtles between banks, and contains stopped to rest and recuperate, but the hungry 
thousands of islands, very few of which appear | mules on top of the mountain urged Sam to face 








He} 


He lost his way, and toward | 





“Most men, after such a trip. having had no | 


One man started on March 1st, with a view to 
taking the contract, providing he could get across 
the mountains; but after being out ten days, he 
returned with the mail and said it was impossible 
to get across, on account of deep snow having 
drifted over the road, making it impossible to 
follow it.” 


Mail by Aerial Tram. 


‘That American ingenuity is capable of devising 
Means to overcome apparently insurmountable 
obstacles is proved by the method adopted to 
supply mail to the little town of Smuggler, in 
mountainous Colorado, ‘The mail is carried over 
a tramway, operated by a mining company, from 
Telluride. The pouches are securely locked ina 
steel bucket twenty-four by thirty-two inches, 
and conveyed a distance of one mile, to an eleva- 
tion of over three thousand feet, in sixteen 
ininutes, and landed with perfect safety at the 
door of the Smuggler post-office, which is located 
among the clouds. 

‘This arrangement is perfect in every particular, 
and can be operated successfully every day in 
the year; whereas it would be almost impossible 
to carry the mail on horseback up the steep 
mountain trail during the winter season, o7 
account of frequent snowslides. 

The examples given above will convey to the 
readers of The Companion some idea of the 
trouble and dangers Unele Sam sometimes meets 
with in his effort to deliver their letters to friends 
who, from necessity or choice, live in places 
difficult to reach ; but these are but a few of umay 
instances which might be mentioned, did space 
permit, 

There are dozens of towns in the northem 
borderland of our Western States where post- 
oftices are frequently twenty, thirty or even & 
hundred miles apart, and where, nearly the yea! 
round, the mail can be transported only by means 
of dog-sleds. In Florida, where treacherous 
swamps abound, one may travel all day by ‘boat 
and vehicle between one post-office and the nest 
In the mountainous sections of Kentucky, North 
Carolina and the Virginias, post-offices are sume 
times but caves in the side of the mountail. 
reached only on foot over dangerous mountal 
paths. 

In southern Texas, where one field of ove 
man's ranch may contain forty thousand acres, 
the mail on one route is carried by maleteamn 


forth cost three hundred and twenty dollars |on any map. At theend of this month the north | the danger; and worn out and weary as he was, i from-one town to another one hundred and sixty 
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miles away. All these routes might be specified 
more particularly, and yet the list would not be 
complete. 

It may not be out of place to give an illustra- 
tion of the vast distances a letter may travel 
on the strength of a two-cent postage-stamp. 
Suppose one of the girl readers of The Com- 
panion in Key West, Florida, has a brother 
in the Klondike region who has risked all to 
dig fortune from mother earth, and writes to 
tell him the news from home. She drops the 
letter in the post-office at Key West, and it 
starts on its long journey. 

It does not, of necessity, travel ina straight 
line to its destination, but must follow the 
twistings and turnings of the railroads, which 
have complete charge of it until the north- 
west corner of the State of Washington is 
reached. When it arrives at Seattle it has 
passed through fourteen states, and yet, so 
far as time is concerned, but one-fourth of 
the journey has been accomplished. 

It now takes a sea voyage from Seattle to 
Juneau, Alaska, and from the latter place is 
carried, as I have already described, to Circle 
City. 1t may be taken from there by friendly 
hands farther into the Klondike country, and 
finally delivered to the anxious brother, who has 
been éagerly awaiting the arrival of the next 
party from the nearest town in which a post-office 
is conducted, in the hope that some one would 
bring him a letter. 

This letter has now travelled in the neighbor- 
hood of seven thousand miles,—by railroad, 
steamboat, stage, horseback and, perhaps, dog- 
sled,—and has been on the road for nearly forty 
days, without a moment’s rest! 

No profit, in money, accrues to the government 
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for delivering that letter ; indeed, each letter sent | with another youth named Serenus Conklin, to 


into the Klondike costs the government for trans- 
portation many times the amount of postage 
charged; but in such cases, should we reckon 
the profit only in dollars and cents? Should 





““ FOR FIVE LONG, WEARY DAYS HE CRAWLED." 


we not consider also the happiness and satisfac- 
tion afforded this brother as he sits by his fire, 
perhaps homesick and lonely, but now with a 
loving smile illuminating his face, as he reads 
and reads again every word his thoughtful sister 
bas written about home, mother and father, and 
perhaps of some one else whom he holds dear? 
When, finally, he places his treasure under his 
pillow and seeks rest he is happier than for many 
a day, and Uncle Sam, who has contributed so 
largely to that happiness, does not regret the 
small pecuniary loss he has sustained. 





Secrion oF 


“BY -WALTER>PAR 


ocean came 
ATCHING the dynamometer was 
W one of my earliest jobs on board a 
cable ship. This was long before 
I became an operator, while I was a youth, 
with a great desire to become an electrical 
engineer. My father, who was interested 
ina le company, had procured me the 
position of engineer’s assistant on the old 

cable ship Docia. 

How the whitewash flew there! and how 
it made my eyes smart! Clouds of it rose 
from the cable as it ran around the drum 
and dipped under the dynamometer sheave. 
Within a few minutes it would cover me 
completely. Nevertheless, it was a good 
first apprenticeship to the business of laying 
and operating ocean cables. 

From the factories on the Thames, Eng- 
land, where most of the cable is manufac- 
tured, it is drawn off to the great circular 
tanks of the cable ship, lying out in the 
river. It is coiled in layers or flakes, as it is 
hauled aboard, and liberally coated with 
whitewash, to prevent the flakes from 
sticking together. 

‘To haul a long cable aboard and stow it 
properly in the tanks, often occupies twenty 
days and nights. The cable ship, with a 
full complement of mecharicil and electrical 
engineers and their uSsistants, then steams 
away to that quarter of the world where the 
cable 1s to. be laid, soundings having been 
previgusly made for it along the entire route. 

When laying down deep-sea cable, the ship 
uSYally steams from five to seven knots an hour, 
but sometimes, when all conditions are favorable, 
ihereases her speed to nine knots. The coils of 
‘able are then whisking up from out the tank 
cand gliding through the sheaves at a spanking 

‘rate. As it rises from the tank, it passes, first, 
_/ six times around a great drum, to prevent sllp- 

~ ping, then dips under the dynamometer and 
glides out over the stern sheaves and down to its 
long rest on the cold, oozy bed of the ocean. 

Deep-sea cable is calculated to stand a strain 
of five tons. It will not bear much more without 

* breaking. The dynamometer is a device with a 
pointer hand for indicating, from moment to 
moment, the amount of strain to which the cable 
is subjected. When the pointer turns to a higher 
figure, we know that the water is growing 
deeper, and that consequently a greater length 
of cable is hanging from the stern sheave. 

Frequently the cable steamer cannot appruach 
within a mile or two of the beach, on account of 
shallow water; and sometimes the shore is 
rocky and rough. Shore-end cable, too, is very 
heavy. Generally we get the end that is to go 
ashore down from the steamer to a steam-launch, 
or a wherry, and then make for the shore with it, 
attaching balloon buoys to the cable as it comes 
from the ship, to prevent it from sinking and 
getting chafed on the bottom as it is drawn 
along. 

When the launch or wherry reaches the beach, 
the end of the cable is passed through a long 
spider sheave, anchored securely in the sand; 
and then the task of hauling it begins. The end 
usually has to be carried several hundred yards 





from the water’s edge up to the cable hut,. 


usually made of corrugated iron, which serves as 
a temporary cable office. 


KER -TROUVELOT: 


try our ’prentice hands at spot watching. 

Our orders were strict. One or the other of 
us was to watch spot constantly, and never take 
his eyes from it. 

Provisions for a week or more and a kerosene 
stove were landed; and a Maltese sailor called 
Tony, the greatest coward I ever knew, was 
also put ashore to cook for us. He knew nothing 
whatever of cooking, be it said. 

It was a dreadfully lonesome place—nothing 
in sight on the land side but sand dunes, and 
away off inland, four red mountains and a few 
stubby palms. ‘The captain assured us that we 
should be perfectly safe there, and that nobody 
would come near us. But by way of defence, 
the third ofticer gave us an old German needle- 
gun and eight cartridges. 

We did not feel altogether secure, but put on a 
brave front and just at sunset watched the cable 
ship steam away, leaving us alone there on the 
deserted coast of Africa. 

‘Twilight came on; and then we discovered 
that we could not get the Maltese out of the hut, 
even to tend the kerosene stove at the door. He 
was in abject terror. He crept into the far 
corner of the hut, and sat there with his lower 
lip hanging down. The man had lived in towns 
or on shipboard all his life, and knew nothing of 
solitary nature. 

In default of his services I made tea and 
cooked our supper, while “‘Serene’’ watched the 
galvanometer. Every five minutes, by the 
watch, he pressed the key and noted deflection. 
We agreed to watch spot two hours each, off 
and on. 

‘The moon rose. It was a beautiful night. At 
eight o’clock it was my turn to watch spot, and 
Serene sat in the door and looked out. We were 
so disgusted with Tony that we took no notice 
of him. 

after a time some creatures about the size of 
dogs began running to and fro along the beach 
in front of the hut. They would go flying past, 
and their feet on the hard sand sounded like 





‘‘1 WOOK UP OUR OLD NEEDLE-GUN AND PUT IN A CARTRIDGE.” 


electricians test it constantly to see that no breaks 
oveur or faults develop. ‘The coil in the tanks 
is kept charged with electricity from a battery of 
about a hundred cells, aboard ship. A telegraph 
instrument is attached to the end of the cable, 
brought up from the bottom of the tank, so that 


from which she is proceeding. A marine reflect- 
ing galvanometer is also kept in the circuit. 

At the cable hut on shore the cable terminates 
at one pillar of a discharging key, the end being 
thus insulated, so that the insulation resistance 
of the cable can be kept under constant observa- 
tion. The galvanometer mirror reflects a spot of 
light on a screen from a little lamp, called the 
galvanometer lamp. 

Onee in five minutes, the operator on shore, 
commonly called the “spot watcher,” depresses 
the lever of his key, thus discharging the tension 
in the cable into a “condenser.” ‘The spot of 
light moves on the screen and its movement is 
noted. 

Simultaneously on board the ship the galva- 
nometer acts in the same way. After an hour 
the battery on the ship is reversed. If the 
operator on the ship wishes to speak to the one 
on shore, he reverses ahead of time; and if the 
spot watcher, in the cable hut, wishes to speak 
to the ship he depresses his key out of time. 

To be left to “watch spot,’ day after day, in 
a cable hut on some lonely coast, is an experi- 
ence which may result in adventures. Well do 


east of Accra, Africa, to “watch spot’ ‘when 
the Senegal and Loanda cables were laid. 

The shore end had been landed as usual, a 
cable hut erected and galvanometer and other 
instruments installed in it. A good deal of work 
was being done during that voyage, and so many 
electricians from the ship’s company had been 
, told off for duty here and there along the coast. 
that available men were scarce. So the chief 





the ship is in communication with the shore | 


I remember being landed on the beach to the’ 


drums. Tony would moan every time one of 
them glided past. They may have been jackals, 
or perhaps wild dogs. For an hour or two these 
creatures disported themselves after this singular 
fashion, and then disappeared. 

By this time it was Serene’s turn to watch 
spot, and I sat down in the door. I was not in 
the least sleepy. The moon shone on the lonely 
sea, and the noise of the breaking waves was now 
the only sound to be heard. Far away there 
were black clouds, and now and then a dull flash 
of silent lightning. It turned colder, and a 
peculiar low sighing came from the hillocks of 
sand about the hut. 


when 1 saw a dark object, a human being evi- 
dently, on the beach off to the south of the hut. 
It darted forward, stopped, then ran forward 
again. Soon another appeared, then half a dozen 
others, all stealing forward in the same furtive 
manner. Each carried something that looked 
like a mallet, with a handle several feet long. 

I said nothing to Serene for the moment, but 
continued watching the newcomers as they 
moved along the beach. 1 had a vague idea, at 
first, that they were chimpanzees, or baboons. 
It was not easy to make them out by moonlight. 
I might even have imagined them to be elves, 
dancing on the seashore. They were not danc- 
ing, however, but came stealthily forward; and 
when they reached where the spider sheaves had 
been anchored, they stopped short. By this 
time fifteen or sixteen were in sight. 

“Serene,” I said, under my breath, ‘‘come here 
and tell me what you make of these fellows.” 

He came and looked out. “By Jove!” he 
| exclaimed, his voice rising a little. ‘We're in 
for it, sure! Natives, desert men, aren’t they?” 

I had no idea whatever who or what they 
were. They had approached within a hundred 
yards of the hut, hurrying about hither and 
thither on the beach, as if examining every track 





While the line of cable is being laid down the | engineer ordered me ashore there in company | and trace left by the men while landing the cable. 
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When one wished to signal or call the others, he 
expelled his breath in a sort of hissing “‘Whiss!”" 

Presently some of them found one of the 
balloon buoys which had been left on the beach, 
and instantly the air was full of ‘“whissing’* 
sounds. They collected around it, and turned 
it over. The buoy was like a huge football, 
being made of gum cloth, airtight and blown up 
hard. They poked it about for a time; then 
one of them swung up his long mallet and 
struck it. The buoy exploded with a loud, 
hollow pop! whereupon they all ran backward, 
and stood regarding the collapsed mass in great 
astonishment. 

We had drawn back into the shadow inside 
the doorway. Tony peeped out once, but on 
catching sight of the men with the mallets, crept 
to his corner and whined like a dog, from purg 
fright. 5 

I took up our old needlegun and put in a 
cartridge. Serene armed himself with a hatchet. 
We closed the door softly and bolted it; but 
chinks between the joints of the corrugated iron 
sheets of which the walls of the hut were con- 
structed enabled us to peep out and watch what 
went on. : 

The cable, where it issued from the water and 
led up over the sand, had not been fully buried. 
The desert folk discovered it and pulled at it 
first with their hands, then with the noses of 
their mallets. But it had been stayed up at the 
hut, and was too heavy for them to move more 
than a little. But they raised it partly out of 
the sand, however, and then ran along beside it 
up toward the hut, which they appeared now to 
discover for the first time. Immediately they 
began to whiss, whiss to each other again, and 
we could hear their feet work in the sand. 

Tony heard the sounds, too, and his whimper- 
ings began afresh. Serene poked him with his 
boot and whispered to him to “shut up!” Tony 
only whimpered the louder. I was peeping out, 
holding the gun. . 

The desert men stole up, stupping after every 





I had been sitting there for an hour or more, | 


few steps to listen. They heard ‘lony’s whines 
and stood in a group a few yards from our 
door, for some moments, listening and 
perking their heads. They were so near 
now that I could see them move distinctly. 
They were blacks, with woolly heads, and 
wore very little clothing. 5 

At length one of the desert men came to 
the door and putting his hand on the iron 
jambs, felt it all over curiously. Others 
walked round the hut. We could hear their 
finger-nails on the iron sides, and there was 
much “‘whiss-whissing.” 

On a sudden we were tremendously 
startled by one ot them drawing off with his 
mallet and striking against the door. It 
gave back a prodigious clang, so loud that 
several of them darted back, and Tony 
howled outright! 

All was silent for some time. Another of 
them then dashed up and dealt another blow, 
then another, and another till six or seven 
had struck at it. The noise was really 
frightful. ‘Tony crawled to our feet and 
whimpered louder than ever. I thumped 
him with the gun-butt to make him keep 
still. His outcries were simply maddening 
‘tous. 

Emboldened probably by the crying inside, 
our queer visitors crowded up to the hut and 
rained with their mallets a regular storm of 
blows all around it. The racket on that 

resounding iron was terrific, and nearly stunned 
us. We bore it a few moments, and then I 
suddenly threw the door open and fired off the 
needle gun! Our assailants ran instantly. We 
both rushed out, and it was langhable then to 
see these blacks go up over the sand-hills behind 
the hut. Their bare toes threw up sand like 
hens scratching in a garden. 

Serene dashed after them, hatchet in hand, 
and thrusting in a cartridge, I fired after them 
again as they surmounted the hillocks. We 
climbed up to the top of a dune in time to see 
several of them running their swiftest in the 
distance. I fired a third shot after them just as 
the last one of them was going out of sight, by 
way of send-off. 
| We then went back to the hut, laughing over 
it. Tony still lay there on the floor. We had 
had more of his nonsense than we could endure. 
Serene seized him by one fuot and 1 by the other, 
and we dragged him out on his back, and ran 
with him for a hundred feet or more to the foot 
of adune. There we dropped him, and running 
back to the hut, entered it and shut him out. 

He came rushing back to the door, begging to 
get in; but we did not admit him. It was cruel, 
but we thought he needed a little discipline. He 
! went off and hid by burying himself in the sand, 
and remained there all night ; but in the morning 
he appeared to have gained a little courage. 

In the excitement of the attack both Serene and 
I had utterly neglected the galvanometer. On 
looking to it, we found that the cable ship was 
signalling us very persistently. Afterward they 
told us that they supposed we had fallen asleep. 

We were apprehensive that our desert visitors 
might raise a force and come back, but we saw 
nothing further of them during the five days we 
were there watching spot. 

Probably they had seen the cable ship from 
some distant height of land in the interior, and 
that curiosity and nothing élse had led them to 
make that noctumal trip to the shore. 
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Current Topics. 


“Some Remote Post-Offices"’ is the 
title of an article printed on another paze of this 










issue, and written by the Hon. James A. Gary, ; 


ex-Postmaster-General of the United States. 
The view it gives of the hardships and perils 
experienced by mail-carriers in the sparsely 


settled portions of our country is vivid, and | 


literally true. It is too interesting an article to 
be overlooked by our readers. 


‘My father was a wagon-maker,”’ said 
President Steyn of the Orange Free State, 
recently, ‘and I am thankful to think he wasa 
guod one.” Even to the ocenpant of a chair of 
state the fifth commandient adds a comely crown. 


“Iam only an instrument, madame, upon 
which you have played the tune,” said a guest 
of Madame de Geoffrin, delighted at his own 
unwonted wit Many young hostesses and 
débutantes are asking how to make themselves 
popular this winter. To show others at their 
best is a sovereign rule. 

This country is not the only one which 
is troubled with unwelcome immigrants. Here 
we have the winged gipsy-moth in addition to 
the illiterate bipeds from Europe. The rabbit 
plague of Australia is an old story. Now the 
hamster bas invaded northern France and 
Belgium. The hamster is a rodent animal, 
resembling a rat but somewhat larger, which 
multiplies enormously and ravages grain-fields, 
It came originally from ‘fartary, but now has a 
foothold in Europe. Tet us hope it will never 
reach the American prairies. 

A society woman who had shown 
much kindness to a young collegian over- 
heard him one day speaking of her by her 
Christian name. Innocent in intention, he 
showed himself inexcusably careless of the 
bounds between friendliness and familiarity, 
and was never again invited to her house. Far 
more innate was the courtesy of a company of 
young recruits who recently fell out of a military 
rrawession to salute Miss Gould at her house 
door. “She’s Helen, our Helen!” they shouted, 
stamping their feet and tossing their caps, as 
they read her pardon in her answering smiles. 


The synod of a Southern church has. 


recently asserted its opposition to public prayer, 
preaching or church office-holding by women. 
It did not pronounce against their singing in 
Sunday school! Probably it had never heard of 
a brave little woman in an adjoining state who, in 
a rapidly settled oil-town, gathers, each Sunday, 
representatives of ten sects, builds the fire in the 
schoolhouse, rings the bell, and prays and talks 
with the miners and their families. One idiot 
boy walked ten miles to get her to give Christian 


burial to a baby he was fond of, and while he) 


led the procession, carrying a sheaf of wild 
flowers over his shoulder, she walked up and} 
down thé steep hills, behind the rude cart the 
mother drove, steadying the rough little coftin. 
Truly of such—in public or private—is the 
kingdom of heaven. 





The ill-repute of Friday as an unlucky 
day is shown by some current statistics to be 
undeserved. A careful investigation, largely 
through official channels, has been made of the 
mnatter in Germuny, and as a result it has been 
ascertained that out of nearly ten thousand 
average accidents and disasters, such as are 
commonly attributed to bad luck, one thousand 
six hundred and seventy-four occurred on 
Monday, one thousand five hundred and fifty-one 
on Tuesday, one thousand six hundred and 
thirty-one on Wednesday, one thousand five 
hundred and forty. 
sand six hundred and thirty-eight on Friday 
one thousand six hundred and thirty-eight on 
Saturday, and two hundred and si 
Sunday. 
figures, apart from their vindication of Fri 
is the uniformity of distribution of mishaps 
among the six secular days of the week, the 
difference between the most and the 
“unlucky” days being less than one-tenth. 
day of most disasters is Monday, and that fact 
is declared by the statistician to be an etfect of 
“the excessive consumption of intoxicating 
liquors on Sunday.” Not Friday, then, but the 
bottle, is the source of “‘ill-luck.” 

The Weekly Court Circular of London 
contains a chronicle of the daily life of the queen 
with the significant or insigniticant movements 
of the members of her family and of the titled 
people who bask in the sunshine of royalty. Nine 
times ina week there is mention of Her Majesty's 
inorning or afternoon drives, with the name of 
whatever prince or princess of the House of 
Battenberg or Hohenlohe may have shared the , 
royal carriage. We are told who had the honor 


















of being invited to the castle or .palace and who | deer-stalkers; and their wits were trained in| modern journalism, but it is not complimentary | in his clothing. 


sven on ‘Thursday, one thou- ; 


least ; 
The 
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| were included in her dinner-party. To many an ! 
| American there is a sugzestion of servility in| 
these public announcements, even though it is 
‘an honor to be in favor with the zuod queen. 

But remembering the hundreds of ‘personal’ 

paragraphs that crowd the columns of our own 
! ‘social’ papers, it seems hardly worth while for 
jour people to question the esthetics of the Court ' 
| Cireular. Certainly an Englishman could be ; 
| excused for smiling over the announcements not | 
‘ infrequently found in the courtly departments of 
our obliging up-country weeklies, by which 
private matters are brought to public knowledge, | 
such for instance as ‘Mrs. X. Y. has had a new 
‘ coat of whitewash put on the fence of her front 
yard.” “Mr. Ruddy Granger has lost a calf; 
the second loss of the kind this season.” 


——_~+2—____ 


SMALL SERVICE. 


The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 
Wordsworth. 
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Royal Meetings. 


HE meetings of sovereigns at critical Mages 
oh of European affairs are events of great 

importance, An exchange of friendly 
greetings and embraces between the German 
Emperor and the Tsar of all the Russias denotes 
that the two most powerful monarchs on the 
Continent are not prepared to quarrel with each 
| other over Constantinople and Asia Minor. The 
German Eniperor’s visit to Queen Victoria at 
| Windsor ig a sign that a secret: understanding 
exists between England and the Fatherland, and 
that the two countries are to stand together and. 
help each other in carrying out various policies, 

These three sovereigns exert immense intlo- 
ence in directing the fortunes of Europe, but in 
Heonsequence of their high rank and the rivid | 
requirements of court etiquette, they are restricted 
in their methods of exerting it. Their intercourse | 
with one another is one of their methods of 
influencing their subjects. 

Each sovereign brouzht to these recent meet- 
ings a personality which is a well-detined force 
in European affairs. The tsar is a dreamer, who 
dislikes military life and is easily drawn into 
| ways of pleasantness and peace. ‘the German 
| Emperor is a shrewd, energetic and somewhat 
) vainglorions sovereign, who keeps himself well | 
|in sight of the world at important crises, but 
whose ambition is the maintenance of European 
peace. Queen Victoria takes pride in being the 
monarch of the world’s mightiest empire. She | 
loves power for its own sake, but she also has a / 
true womanly heart, and is a champion of peace. 

These royal meetings and visits make it 
less difficult for three great empires to avoid. 
estranzements and the horrors of a European 


war. 
( mass, or service of song and worship in | 

honor of Christ. ‘The same enclitic 
syllable in words like Hallowmas and Michaelmas | 
marks one day or another in the ancient church | 
calendar observed religiously for a saint or a/ 
sacred event. 

Much of the religions character of Christinas ; 
has been trifled out of it by the yaiety of nations, 
but so long as reverent minds hold a remembrance | 
of the Babe of Bethlehem the meaning of the 
day cannot be lost. 

It is a feastala: 








Christmas. 
HRISTMAS was primarily the Christ- 


but something infinitely more 
is celebrated than the autumnal plenty of a land, 
or the birth of a nation or a nation’s hero. It 
is a holiday, but the source of its joy is higher 
and holier than the stars, and some thought of 
this should determine the forms and tokens of 
our gladness. Mere merrymaking for its own 
sake too easily degenerates into revelry. | 

More than one inherited pagan custom or | 
medieval superstition that clings to Yule-tide 
could well be spared on a day and night that 
| recall Him Whom the Wise Men of the East 
worshipped and Who was bern and died for 
mankind, But better than the spirit of arrant 
frolig which too commonly rules the Christmas 
of modern civilization was the rude si 
the first Christian Goths who built great fires on 
“Bethlehem night” to consume their old wicked- | 
ness, and help them begin their lives anew. | 

Chronology may never fix the precise day or | 
even month when Jesus was born, and science 
and reason may speculate over the manner of 
His advent till the end of time, but His life and 
influence are eternal facts. They will remain 
‘ the miracle of the ages, working “Peace on earth 
and good-will to men.” 
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Hunters as Generals. | 
ITE Boer generals, Joubert and Cronje, are 
T old men who have not becn educated in | 
the art of wi yet they have succeeded, | 
‘upto the time of writing this article, in ontwitting | 
the tactics of Enelish commanders. The Boers 
entered the ‘Transvaal when the country was | 
filled with wild) game, and when they were | 
forced to be constantly on their gnard against 
treacherous — bl: They became not only 
| farmers and cattle-breeders, but also hunters and | 

















‘seem bent on breaking down reputations. 
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entrapping game and in thwarting the savage 
wiles of the black races. 

‘These traits and habits of mind explain their 
victories during the first struggle for indepen- 


dence, and their early successes in the second ; 


war with England. ‘Their generals are hunters, 
and added to this, have proved themselves to be 
skilful tacticians. ‘They stealthily approach the 


enemy's position, as they would stalk a herd of | 


deer, ‘They separate a few battalions from the 
main force and endeavor to Inre them into 
ambuscades, Their sanccess in capturing prison- 
ers at Glencoe and Ladysmith was very much 
like a hunting exploit. 

‘The British generals do not seem to have been 


prepared for the methods of these sturdy hunters, | 


for the disastrous campaign of Sir George Colley 
was fought barely twenty years ago. The 
English forces were then lured into one battle 
and skirmish after another, and overpowered in 
some instances at least by superior numbers. 
With Joubert and Cronje in command in Natal 
and on the western border, the old-time tactics 
have been employed afresh. ‘The Boers have 
made use of their new guns, but they have gone 
on in the old-time manner, hunting for battalions, 
stalking for squadrons, and ensnaring like birds 
some of the most experienced sokliers in the 


world. 
—_—+0+—___ 


HOPE. 


remembrance, fed 
4 from seasons fled. 


Sewrmnburne. 






Hope !—who: 
With love tha 





ighte 
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The Philippine Campaign. 


{ERE is probably no American citizen who. 
ah does not take satisfaction in the fact that the 
cainpaign in Luzon is apparently drawing 

to an end. ‘That seems to be the condition at 
the time we write. No generally active opera- 
tions were possible during the rainy season, Bat 
even before the roads were other than channels 
of water or beds of mud, and before the Filipinos 
expected a movement, the newly arrived Amer- 
ican army began its campaign. Before the end 
of November three bodies of troops, approaching, 
from different directions, had scattered the insur- 
gent forces and taken possession of the whole 
country which had been occupied by Aguinaldo, 
‘The leaders fled, and the officers of the native 
government hid themselves or surrendered to 
oar troops. Aguinaldo himself esvaped. Perhaps, 





although the pursuit of the chief of the insur , 


rection was determined and active, our govern- 
ment is not sorry that he has not been captured, 

In the southern part of the island there ure 
still at the time we write forces to be encountered 


and dispersed, but the conditions are not so: 


difficult as they were north of Manila and the ; 
war may have been wholly ended, except in the | 
form of briganda:e, before our readers see this | 
issue of The Companion. A similar remark is 
true of the other islands of the archipelazo. 
Should the hostile disturbances be wholly 
overcome before Congress meets, the problem, 
What shall be done about the Philippine Islands? 
will be xreatly simplitied. It will not be solved, 
for it does not solve itself. But it can be taken 
up with a much better chance of a conclusion 
beneficial to this country, to the 7 . 
to the world, when pes” 
authority of this gover 
than when a part o 
at stake are resistin 


—— -~oe 





Humor in Politics. 


TIERE is a certain amount of risk in giving 
T full sway to a sense of humor, Tle who 

tries to influence the opinions of his fellow- 
men by writing or drawing that excites smiles or 
laughter is not, ordinarily at least, profound in 
thought. or so competent or safe a leader as the 
man who carefully presents his topic, and reasons 
and draws rational deductions from it. 


do the thoughtful and carefully argued 
editorial articles by writers who have studied 
both sides of the 4ubjects they are treating. 





Undoubtedly great harm has been done—pos- | 


sibly some good also-—by the caricaturists who 
are attached to the staffs of the daily papers. 
It is their business to make sport. ‘They are 
expected to satirize whatever they touch. They 
make choice of their subjects chietly among men 
prominent in publie life, and most of the time 
e 
It is not for the purpose of defending any 
reputation that we mention in particular the 
persecution by picture of Secretary Alger, Gen- 
eral Otis and Senator Hanna. Grant that they 
were and are unworthy of publie confidence, 
they have nevertheless been pursued and 





attacked by unfair methods, and many people 


have aecepted unfavorable opinions of them 
without even superticial investigation, and simply 
because they have been represented, with a 
certain amount of humor, in a contemptible light. 

Mr. Bryan has been treated with contumely 
of the same sort, and the escape of many leading 
Democrats from the caricaturists’ pillory has 
been due mainly to the fact that their party is 
not in power, 

Humor with pen and pencil has its place in 


Yet the | 
{ witty but flippant joke of a shallow phrase 
“inaker probably affects the opinions of more wen 
‘than 
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t any man’s judgment to make professional 
humorists his political leaders and the keepers 
of his political conscience. 


Echoes of the Dinner - Bell. 


ABLE TALK” is the apt caption which 

a prominent journal gives to its weekly 

column of hints about diet. Many pub- 
lications are helping to spread information ona 
subject which concerns the health and happiness 
of every human being ; and all the best physicians 
iare doing what they can to create a rational 
| science of dietetics. 

A business man, whose relations with the food 
market give wide opportunities for observation, 
testifies that there-is a steadily growing demand 
for the best class of edibles. ‘The hand of com 
inerce is reaching all lands and zones and seas, to 
sather select supplies in response to the prayer 
; of millions for daily bread. 

It does inake a difference what we eat. Few 
! of us ean safely venture to follow the example of 
the man who said, “I never mind what 1 put in 
| mny stomach; I send all sorts of things down 
there, and Jet ’em fight it out among themselves.” 

To be sure, people of delicate health and 
sedentary habits may easily fali into a fussy way 
of watching their reluctant digestion till they 
look it out of countenance, being too unmindful 
of Edward Everett Hale's injunction to “ook 
out, and not in.” But we have all learned 
something in the school of experience —perhaps 
at a hizh rate of tuition. 

The ordinary “bill of fare’ has been re'n- 
foreed by the inventors of many kinds of “health 
foods.” Many of these are excellent, wholesome 
and palatable, but it takes something from an 
approving appreciation of them when they are 
mixed with physiological lectares. (ne’s relish 
may be impaired when required to eat for reasons 
laid down in a chemical formula. The religion 
of the dining-room can still be learned from these 
old Hebrews who blessed the Lord for satisfying 
the mouth with good things, and who then 
absorbed the good things without analytical 


comment. 
| account upon its Books. This is Known 
us the “Conscience Fund.” The sums en 
ed to its credit are repentance-money received 
from persons who at some tune or other have 
defrauded the government, and whose consciences 
have compeiled them to restore their dishonest 
Kalin, No questivun are asked whup apeuitont 
declares his. sin in this practical w some 
penitents return the amounts unlawfully taken, 
and leave them to tell their own story; Dut oftener 
letters of confession accompany the money. 
These are kept on file. A letter from a clergy. 
man, who signed bis name and enclosed four 
dollars and a traction, stated that the money was 
owed the government as duty and accrued mterest 
on several cheap watches smuggled into this 
country a number of years ago by a mun who 
confessed his wrong to him. “The mau who pays 
this inoney,” writes the clergyman in substisuee, 
itered upon a religious fe a few weeks 
This act attests the genuinencss of his purpose to 
‘live in obedience to both human aud Divine jaw.” 
~ etter from an old veteran reads: “Sit: 
‘+ dollars, to be placed to tbe 
ond, frou the awakened 
Sa has Deen Jaying 
and who has 


| 
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Uneasy Consciences. 
HE United States Treasury has a curious 
































hot been uw tt is, but 
who hopes to light u. tore it 


before he is called to me, 

‘The shnplest fact in an up 
acute sense of right and wrong, 
that pays secret as well as open debts. 


- - 


His Mother. 


Te oldest emblem of deathless affection is 
the tural love of a woman for ber child. 

Maternal love remains, indeed, a fixed, 

conventional type, as if the tender eminence 

belonged to every mother, 

To illustrate the child's bold upon the mother 
no ordinary instance would be new, but an inci- 
dent in the last hours of a condemned criminal 
furnishes one of the crucial cases. 

For the brutal murder of a Lelpless olf mans 
youth of eighteen, in a neighboring slate, lay 
in jail awaiting execution. He resisted every 
approach of Kindness, and resented the friendly 
offlees of the chaplain with bitter curses, The 
boy was apparently a reprobate. 

Two days betore his execution a telegram was 
brought to him in his cell. He snatehed it, and 
tore itopen with au oath. Tn an instant a change 
came over his sullentaece. He threw ap his bands 
with a ery. and began to weep and sob. The 
chaplain took the telegram and read these words: 

“Your mother is loving you yet.” 

The message had come two thousand miles, 
The mother in her distant home had not heard of 
her runaway boy for dee years. The young 
had not changed his name, and one day. 

in a brief newspaper mention, she read of mn—a 
jmurderer condemned to die. It way too hate (0 
save him. All her bleeding heart could send ww 
in his ignominy and ruin was that last ond 
sentence, 

An aneedote of a wretehed -looking tramp, 
arrested for vagraney the other day in Brooklyn, 
tells us, on the other band, something of the bold 
{a mother bas upon ber child. 
| When the man was searched by the officers & 
! soiled photograph of a young woman was tound 
Te ‘¥ explanations usually 
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Loyalty Islander, who had become a Christian 
under his teaching, and who was being educated 
with other natives at his seminary in Auckland. 

The bishop, overcome with grief, burst into 
tears; then he broke some moments of silence 
with the words: ‘Why, you have not shed a single 
tear!” 

“No,” said the governor. “I have been so 
wrapped in thought that I could not weep. I 
have been thinking of the prophecy that men of 
every race were to be assembled in the kingdom 
of heaven. I have tried to imagine the wonder 
and joy prevailing there at the coming of Siapo, 
the first Christian of his race. He would be glad 
evidence that another people of the world had 
been added to the teaching of Christ.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Selwyn, drying his tears, “that 
is the true idea to entertain, and I shall not weep 
any more,” 


find a more credulous audience outside of the 
Police station, but the officers heard the tramp’s 
story and believed. it. He declared that the 
photograph was a picture of his mother. 

“She’s an old woman now,” he said, “if she is 
alive. I’ve carried that picture for many a year. 
I didn’t follow the road she marked out for me,— 
the more shame to me,—but her face has been 
with me in every state in the Union. I wouldn’t 
part with it for anything in this world. Keep it 
for me, and let me have it when I go.” 

Mother love is a holy thing. Pitiful, and more 
than pitiful, is the baseness that will drag it in 
the mire. But it outlives even that indignity. 
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FORREST’S HUMOR. 


One of the fiercest and most determined fighters 
in the Civit War was Gen. N. B. Forrest, com- 
manding the Confederate cavalry. His name was 
@ redoubtable one and few of his opponents were 
aware of a humorous side of his disposition, 
familiar to his friends. For many years the 
general loved to tell the story of an incident which 
occurred near Cowan's station. 

‘The few troopers he had with him were being 
hotly pursued by the Federals, and the general 
was galloping along at top speed. A fiery South- 
ern dame happened to be standing by the roadside, 
and when she saw the flying Confederate officer 
her indignation boiled over. Shaking her fist in 
scorn, she screamed: 

“Why don’t you turn and fight, you cowardly 
rascal? If old Forrest were here he’d make you 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 
Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 


fight!” a a . 
Fortunately the general's horse soon carried The Central Picture is a charming figure 
him out of range. piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 


dainty embossed border in white and gold. 

On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. \ These also have the 
embossed border. 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- 
ments. 

The Calendar is published exclusively by 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 

sion, for stories of General Forrest’s severi y | a ee See Raat ee 


were rife inthe Union camp. little later supper - “4 
ed, and Forrest, to the chaplain’ subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
ees tevitedt tea ss ge maak scription for r900. Price so cents. 


surprise, invited him to share it; but his surprise 
grew to amazement when the general turned to 
him reverentially and said: 

“Parson, will you please ask the blessing?” 

The next morning Forrest courteously gave him 
an escort through the Confederate lines, for he 
wished no non-combatants for prisoners, and 
bade him good-by with the remark: 

“Parson, I would keep you here to preach for 
macy if ror werent needed co mrch more hy the 
sinners on the other side.” 


Forrest's biographer relates that once at a 
dinmner-party, where he had been invited as the 
Buest of honor, there was a loquacious widow, 
with hair of raven black, who rudely interrupted 
the conversation by asking General Forrest why 
it was that his beard was still black, while his 
hair was turning gray. 

With great politeness Forrest turned toward her. 

“I fear I cannot give you a satisfactory answer,” 
said he, “unless, possibly, the reason is that I 
have used my brain a little more than I have my 
jaw.” 

Tn the midst of one of his campaigns a captured 
Federal chaplain was brought to his headquarters. 
The man showed the deepest anxiety and depre: 








The Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a 
year’s subscription price, we will send THE 
COMPANION from the date the name is 
received until January 1, 1g00, and for a 
full year from that date. 
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HAREM SCARUM. CARRYING MONEY. 


Ladies contemplating a visit to the Barbary | It is interesting to note the various methods in 
States would do well to inform themselves by which men of different nationalities carry their 
reading a recent book, “Tunisia aud the Modern | Worldly wealth. The Englishman carries gold, 
Barbary Pirates,” by Herbert Vivian, M. A., to silver and copper all loose in his trousers’ pocket, 













which Mrs. Vivian has contributed a chapter 
describing those secluded parts of Oriental dwell- 
ings which no masculine visitor is permitted to 
enter, and the etiquette prevailing there. 

In a harem, as in Occidental centres of femi- 
ninity, the costume of a lady visitor is a source of 
interest and curiosity. When Mrs. Vivian paid 
alls the whole family would gather round and 
Pluck at her things, but on the whole she came 
off very well, the Tunisian ladies contenting 
themselves with poking and patting her gently 
and discussing her raiment—cost, cut and color— 









So exalted a personage as the Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha was less fortunate. The gentleman 
who arranged for the duchess’s visit to the harem | 
of an old Arabian friend, said to the man: 

“The lady who is coming to see you is the 
daughter of the Emperor of all the Rus: , and 
haé married the son of the English queen.” 

The old man was too polite to show incredulity; 
but when he saw a little lady dressed in ordinary 
English clothes, he was quite convinced thz 
bad been hoaxed. 

“A great princess,” he said to himself, “could | 
got possibly go about except attended by a larger | 
suite and attired in brocade or cloth of gold.” 

The ladies of his household were apparently of 
the same opinion, for the duchess came out of the 
house terribly dishevelled; they had pulled her 
hair about, taken the combs out to look at them, 
tugged at her dress to see how strong the ma- 
terial was, and even attempted to undo it to see 
what she wore underneath. 

The duchess was immensely amused. “But,” 
she declared, ‘now that I have seen one harem, I 
am quite satisfied, and have no desire ever to 
yisit another.” 
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THE JOY OF THE LORD. 

George Augustus Selwyn was a splendid type 
of the muscular Christian. An athlete in his 
younger days, he was all his life devoted to out- 
of-door sport, and his character early acquired 
the single-minded simplicity which comes from | 
leading a pure and healthful life. As a missionary 
he was a mighty force, and as a friend he was 
universally beloved. An incident in his career as 
missionary bishop of New Zealand well shows 
What manner of man he was. 

Governor Grey and Bishop Selwyn were out 
together on a walking expedition, and it was 
Easter Sunday. 

“Christ has risen!” Selwyn “reverently wel- | 
comed the day, and his companion joined, “He 
has risen indeed!” 

They were communing in that spirit when a 
bundle of letters was brought into the tent. One 
to Selwyn bore the news of the death of Siapo, a 





colored handkerchief secured with many 


the people 
line, “We 


food old man, whose emotion 


us may have a cot 
Th 


some I: 


hand, and plentifully bes 
references, 
| admonis) 
out very loud and clear,” 
another passage. 


whole sermon is indicated by 
marginal note. 
saintly old-time preacher, it is am 
that he deemed it wise ’and-even necessary at 
the climax of his eloquence to 
| possessed.” 


pulls out a handful of the mixture in an opulent 
way, and selects the coin he needs. 


The American carries his “wad of bills” in a 
jong, narrow Rockesbook, in which the greenbacks 
lie Hat. The Frenchman makes use of a leather 

urse with no distinguishing characteristics. 

‘he German uses one gaily embroidered in silks 
by the fair hands of some Lottehen. 

The half-civilized capitalist from some torrid 
South American city carries his dollars in a belt 
with summing devised pockers to baffle the 

entlemen with the light fingers. Some of these 

elts are very expensive. The Italian of the 
poorer classes ties up his little fortune in a ayly- 
nots, 
whieh he secretes in some mysterious manner 
about his clothes. 

A similar course has charms for the Spaniard, 
while the lower class Russian exhibits a prefer- 


ence for his boots or the lining of his clothes as a 
hiding-place for his sayings, 





A LAND OF PROMISE. 


Rev. Joseph Parker, the eminent English 


preacher, confesses that in his youth the sound of 
| the name Van Diemen’s Land—now known as 
Tasmania—powerfully affected his imagination. 


It was to him, as it has been to many youngsters, 


an appallingly mysterious place, but in time it 
lost its evil suggestion, and he tells how this came 
about in his recent book, “A Preacher's Life.” * 


At a Methodist meeting in the’north of England, 
i been singing a hymn in which the 
are 

ground,” occurs, and at the close 





of the bymn one 
vas in excess of 





his intelligence, fervently prayed: 

* this life is over every one of 
‘age in Van Diemen’s Land.” 
poor man somehow got it into his he: by 

Ww of mental association which no one can 















fully ex plain, that Emmanuel’s grounds and Van 
Diemen’s Land were practically one and the 
sag. 





MARGINAL NOTES. 
The descendant of a New England Puritan 


divine has in his possession an old sermon written 
by his ancestor which shows that the preacher 
did not trust entirely to the impulse of the moment 
when delivering his discourses. 





The manuscript is written in a strange, crabbed 
prinkled with marginal 
“Read "slowly here,” the minister 
es himself in one spot, and “To be given 


is the suggestion for 





“Hurry a little, with fire,” he wrote in several 


places. 


The most emphatic and important part of the 
@ much-underlined 
After hearing stories of this 
ng to know 







“Yell like’ one 


marehing through Emmanuel’s | 





COMPANION. 


For the Throat use “Brown's"Bronchial Troches.” 


663 
Baby’s Christmas Present. 


‘This Sterling Silver Novelty is the only spoon which a 

young child can firmly and comfortably grasp. Made 
with plain or etched bowls. . 
The etchings include over 
50 subjects, many of them 
chosen from the most famil- 
iar and delightful Nursery 
Rhymes and Pictures. 


They are unrivalled for the alleviation of all Throat 
irritations.caused by cold or use of the voice. (Ade. 


ENGINEERING. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical or 
Electrical Engineering at home 
without interrnpting other 
work, with slight expense, 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
by practical engineers, gradu- 
ates of the leading Universitie: 
Degrees are conferred, of ©. 

ech. E.y and Ph. 
Write for illustrated bookle' 
Nat. Correspondence Inst. 
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For sale by 
all Jewelers. 





IMustra- 
tions 
Free. 


Feed 


CHOCOLATES: 


tance vaniery of UNIQUE NOVELTIES iw 
— BONBONNIERES. —~ 
863 BROADWAY, BET. 177 8 18™ STREETS) 
BROADWAY & LIBERTY ST. 21 42° st 


CANDIES SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL & EXPRESS. 
MAIL OROERS RECEIVE BEST OF ATTENTION. 




























«A Perfect Food,” 
«Preserves Health,” 
««Prolongs Life.” 
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REED & BARTON, 


Silversmiths, 


Makers of the Highest-Grade Sterling Silver Holiday 
and Wedding Gifts, Prize Cups, etc. 


4 Union Square | New York. 103 State Street, Chicago. 


Adiress all Communications { REED & BARTON, 













One Step 
to Success 


From a poor position to a 
ood one without loss of time. 
Hundreds of our students 

have advanced directly from 

the shop to positions as Me- 
chanical or Architecturel 

Draug! Steam 









“Tt is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.”— 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 
























Walter Baker & Co. timitea. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 






tion oye. 
profession you wish to enter. 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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THE GREAT CAN & BH 
688 AW oREPARED © 


“The Child of Today is the Man of Tomorrow” and the strength of 
The Nation depends on the Bealth and Strength of its Men and @lomen 


HERE are more hearty, healthy men and women in this country thet were raised on IMPERIAL 
GRANUM than on any other prepared food. Itcan be recommended as furnishing THE BEST 
principles of diet for BABIES and for NURSING MOTHERS. INVALIDS and CONVALES- 

Cc $s also praise its virtues. THE AGED find it unequalled. Itisof great importance for 

all heads of families to know of a absolutely safe nourishment on which they can depend in the 
hour of need. IMPERIAL GRANUM is an INVALUABLE FOOD in all cases of emergency! 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! 


THE IMPERIAL GRANUM COMPANY, 
Stuppine Depot: JOHN CARLE & SO} 




















BEND FOR BOOKLET. 


New Haven, Conn. 
INS, 153 Water Stacer, New York , 
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HE hour draws on when all the air js still, 
The wan stars glitter with unearthly blue; 
Shut up the book; forth to the outland chill; 
The mysue moonlight silvers down the hill; 
Bind on the springing shoe, 
For down the forest ways strange murmurs go, 
And wraiths walk silent on the unshadowed snow. 


Never a breath to stir the silver night; 

The snow-shoe crackles on the untrod way; 
A nillion broken gleams of broken light 
Sparkle on every drift and drop from sight, 

‘And noiseless phantoms gray 
Gather in moonlight haze on elther band, 
And wave a welcome from the silent land. 











In the white splendor of the ghostly moon 
The grim, bare woods loom inky from the snow; 
From the awed silence or the plenilune 
Into the frozen forest's depth and gloom 
Through the black shades [ go; 
Till, in the rigid hush, myself I seem 
To move, a spectre, in a world of dream, 
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The Young Minister. 


gags HE doctor, as he walked slowly 
homeward down the village 
street in the quiet Sunday 
afternoon, was joined by the 
young minister, who had 
preached that morning in the | 
little church. He had been 
ordained only a week, and 
this was his first sermon since 
his ordination. | 

His friends thought it “a 
He hoped the old doctor would 
The effort had cost him 





masterly effort."’ 
say this of it, too. 
much study and prayer, and surely deserved 


commendation. But the doctor only said, 
“Good morning, Willy!’ and talked of the 
drought. 

The old man had known the young minister 
since he was born, had lanced his first tooth 
and brought him through the measles. It was | 


Vy wet bye 
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smooth fave, with a sad yet half-questioning 
expression in his gray eyes. 

“so D’ve reached the goal at last!” the young 
man said, presently. 

“You are fully qualified now to take charge of 
a congrezation ?” asked the doctor. 

“Well, I hope so. I passed through college 
and the seminary with success, as you know,” 
the lad said, modestly. “I have studied hard. 
I think Iam sound in doctrine. No man in my 
class is better versed in the original Hebrew 
and Greek of the Bible, and I have made myself 
familiar with modern forms of unbelief—the 
“bane and antidote,’ you know.”” 

“Yes, But what do you know of men?” 
gravely demanded the doctor. “What have you 
learned of sin? ‘That poor tavern-loafer yonder 
knows depths in the devil's power and God’s 
patience of which you never dreamed. How 
can you preach to such as he?” 

“What would you have me do?” cried the 
young man, in surprise. 

“Go out into the world, as your Master went. 
Mix with men and Jearn their temptations and 
the good and ill of their lives. Get close to them. 
ke poor outcasts by the hand, and try to lift | 
them up. Feel with the tempted man's heart, | 
see with his eyes, think with his thoughts. | 
Then you will be able to speak to men who are 
like him words that they will understand. | 
Neither they nor men of higher moral character | 
care to listen simply to a clever literary essay in 
the pulpit. 

“You did not approve of my sermon, then?” 
ed the minister. 

“It was grammatical, terse, and in good taste. 
The allusions were apt. ‘The poetry was well 
recited. You told us of a flame which you 
proved logically would burn us, of which you had 
read in three languages. If you could have 
spoken—as I trust you may do some day—out of 
the temptations of your own life; out of your 


























own. struggles against selfishness and fleshly 
impulses, urging, ‘Behold, I have felt the fire: it 





rayes in every nature; it burns on every hearth- 
stone; it is ready to burst forth in every da’ 
ety? and then had proclaimed God's method: 
for extinguishing it, eve 
audience would have responded in’ personal | 
sympathy and in desire for the better life.’* 

“Young men in theological schools are shel- | 
teres aid Willy, coldly, “and occupied by their | 
studies, they note little of the vice or of the | 
temptations of human nature in the world about 
them.” 

“And that is the reason,” said the doctor, | 
promptly, “that older men and every-day business: 
men, who are foreed to see and note both, and | 
whose daily lives are filled with besetments, are 
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hot eager to fill the pews to hear young men | 


from the theological schools preach. | The Ger- 
man apprentice, when he had learned to handle 
his tools, went out into the world for a year or 
more, — his Wanderjuhr,—to enlarze his expe- 
rience and from personal observation to learn, if 
possible, how to use them with greater skill and 
ney. The sune custom would be useful to 
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Effective Diplomacy. 


Oman is born a statesman, nor ean a man 
N beeome one simply by education, States- 
Manship is really the rare gut of common 
sense, strengthened by observation and caretul 
training, ‘Tbe career of an adonrable British 
colonial governor, Sir George Grey, exemplifies 
this. As the ruler of New Zealand, problems in 
regard to recalcitrant natives continually arose 
before him, probleins which could be settled by 
no customs of diplomacy. Sir George solved them 
by good sense. 















One improvement of prime importance was the | 





development of roads. 
by some of the savage trit 
Rangihacta, a Maori chieftain, sulked in tis 
fastucsses. There was a rumble of discontent 
and vengeance, George did net wish hin to 
remain in a condition holding so little happiness. 
Moreover, the all-importaut  highroads must 
juvade even Rangil s territory. Diplomatic 
overtures were not wasted; they budded quietly, 
and then blossomed into an inspiration, 
When the old feliow bad begun to get frail and 
il, said Sir George, “I sent hima pretty pony 
and trap. The seashore, at his part 0 Ry 
Zealand, offered a splendid streteb of firin sand, 
one of the finest drives in the world, Delighted 
with his carriage, he would use it; only a breadth 
of rough Lind intervened between his dwelling 
and the beach, He could not drive across it, 90 
what does he do but turn out bis inen to make a 
roadway. 
Ther 
that Rangihe 
















































nerriment in Maoriland at the idea 
A, hither te sternly opposed to our 











roads, should himselt. be coustrueting one, That 
was as 1 hoped, and hem Yho mnore dificnities 
for us. How could he?) There he was, almost 





every afternoon, driving on the sands in all the 
pride of peacock feathers.” 

Sir George's tact was always in evidence. 
young man he had noticed the respe 
SaVavES pay Lo Strength and agility. 

“Twas somewhere on the coast with several of 
my offic and a uumber of Maori chiefs.” be 
said afterward, “and there was a debate as to 
running. T ventured the statement that T could, 
perhaps, deat the Maoris at a distance contest, 

hey selected their best man, a young ehiet, and 
fancy it took me more U half a mile to get 
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‘Grey learned to feel a true affection 
Kd island race. Just before he died be 
ave to the prime minister of New 








Zealand. the people of New Zealand my 
love,” it ran nd may God have you in His 


keeping.” 

And last of all, just as the night of this world 
was closing about lim, he exelaimed in Maori. the 
1 pera ne ee ete wpe, ents all Light. 
who watched about 
Tange-sommding words, 
mn, and afterward they 

















A Thanksgiving Poem. 








OME seven or eight years ago, as Thanks- | 
giving day approached, The Youth's Com- 


panion printed these beautiful anonymous 
lines: 





vthis life micy 
God that th 


They came into a bome in 
father and mother were the loved and loving 
centre of a large circle of children and grand- 
children, among whom the dear old custom of 
“going home to father’s” on Thanksgiving day 
and Christinas has never gone out of fashion, 


An elder daughter read the words with keen 
appreciation of their ( 
Olce appropriations them for persor 
copy to cach of the adult meniber 
« ing them to commit the lines to meme: 

The litte ones were coaxed from ther play lang 
enough to do the same, “just to please grandpa 
and grandma,” dowhen Thanksgiving day 
arrived and all were assembled,- the eirele mun 
Dering more than twenty,—stinding in their phic 
about the table, they repeated together the be: 
titul words, the ehildren’s voices coming out clear 
and sweet with the others, 

Although grandpa and grandma were the one 
to be surprised, theirs were not the only 
which were moist at the end of this little e¢ 

At Christmas tine again, the loving voices: 
h osaume words, and through all 
ave followe 
y have not one 
jebrated during this time, 
needed no sweeter expression of gratitude, 

Both Dtsare now ithe “Sacred Seventies, 
and the thought of separation must come at time! 
dut the sey of the swhen these words 
have been the happy utt 
will always be a joy. And although some who 
jomed in the first 1 i f the now familiar 
sare silent, the broken rauks but draw the 
nd say more earnestly 
Whatever this Hfe may hold of i, 
Thank God that th re left you still. 
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joined in th 
years that 

come th 
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The «*Oceanic’s’’ Godmother. 
Vien often-quoted “Dur femina fact??? 


will not let us forget that it wax a woman 

who founded Carthage. Since Queen Dido's 
day women, perhaps less famous but no less 
worthy, have been leaders in enterprises as far- 
enching as the creation of that ill-fated Kingdom 
A New York letter in the Boston (ost relate 
pretty story of one who founded a tloating kin: 
dom; at least, we are told, the idea of the largest 
ship in the world was born ina woman's brain, 

When Mr. William J. Pirrie, head of the ship 
building firm of Harland) & “Wolf! at) Belfast, 
proposed to run for Parliament his wife dissuaded 
vim, 

“Don't go to Parliament, Willie” she said. 
“Yoncan build boats better than you can make 
speeches.” 

“Ry Jove, you are right!” 


























band. And forthwith both set shout making plins 
for a marine monster that should surpass anything 
alloat. he result in due time was the great 





This was bitterly opposed | 


icago where the | 





ance Of united hearts | 





exclaimed her hus: | 


COMPANION, 


White Star liner Occanie, seven hundred and four 
feet long. with engines of twenty-eight thousand 
| horse-power, and room to accommodate twenty- 
Vone hundred people. Mr. Pirrie’s tribute to bis | “dow’t call it that. Ive never bad sucha dogs 
fair and brilliant lelpmeet is quoted as follows: | time my life. Got two. parsons aboard at 
| sIt is my wite who is responsible for our Dig | Sydney, another at. King George's Sound. amt 
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writer, a skipper came in. I shook him 
and hoped he had had a good vo ut ie 
oyake!” he replied, in heartrending tones; 



























du n fact she Knows as much about itas To.) two missionaries joined us at Colom Sooner 
She followed the plaus as Keenly ay L did for the, than sail with five parsons again, Tl break an 
arm or a leg and uw 


two and a half years whieh we took in designing put ashor 
and building the Geeanie. It was she who sug-; But to the superstition in all its glory one 
gested mnany clever things about the arrangement | must talk to masters of ovean tramps. I knew 
of the ship.” S }the decorations.” | one ease in which a skipper feigned serious ilies 

Apparent! suggestions deter. | sooner than ke command When he found that 
mined the great size of the steamer, rendering it | five missionaries, two of them ladies, were booked 
almost lena of weather and sure of its as passengers, As it happened, the ship had « 
tine schedules; its merit as particularly bad voyage, and the unlucky mission 


























n ceonomical Coal- 
















consumer; its exceptional space for passengers, | aries had more than one very narrow escape from 
and its sacrificing of high speed to comfort. j death, 

Onee a case was quoted to me as showing great 

pre of mind and seamanship on the partof 

| the skipper. The ship had two parsons aba, 

| and as the crew expected, the voyage was 


disastrous, 
‘The misfortunes culminated In the deck's being 
aWept and three men washed overboard. One 
Was a parson who ought to have beet below, 
After that the weather suddenly abated and the 
ship came safe to land. Toremarked that the 
All round and round my dwelling moans pi An a Y hie mules hatches: 
Pe ie eplied the old: seaslog, who told me the 
AL Wel rerone IN Hen Mie 3 Ital pan 8. knows What bes about. He tae 
The windows ereak, the chimney groans, itover with the mates and there seemed nothing 
The frozen branches snap like bones jelxe to be done, So they got the parson up on 
i “Amid the frost and snow. \ purpose, Better one inan than a whole company 
and the parson ought to have been prepared, 
while it wa'n't In reason that the whole crew 
| should be!” 























Down long unlighted lanes she grieves, 
Then backward turns again, 

And rakes in heaps the sodden leaves. 

To scatter them as unbound sheaves, 
For easement of her pain. 








An Emergency Call. 


An outcast over hill and wold, | SHE physician, like the soldier, must respond 


And known of every sky, 
Weary and stung with winter’s cold, 
Homeless and shelterless and old, 
She moans but cannot die. 


to the call of duty without always waiting 

to discover the why and wherefore. A 
doctor who is evidently the soul of devotion to his 
profession was recently put to the test and, much 
to his subsequent Irritation, was not found want 
ing. It befell In this wise, according to we 
doctor’s report: 


One day last week I was just sitting down toa 
most excellent dinner when T received a call from 
a little five-year-old girl whose father lives in the 
adjoining block. She was out of breath, but she 
managed to gasp out for me to come up to the 
house right away. 

Thinking it must be something serious that 
should cause the little girl to be ‘sent for me, 1 
seized my medicine-case and hurried off. 

“Who is sick?” T asked, picking ber up in my 
ern and carrying her, so that Limight get along 
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Baker’s Aim. 
A CAMBRIDGE student, while shooting bears 














on Anastasia Island, near St. Augustine, 
Florida, in company with a native white, 
* John Baker, had an adventure suficiently thrilling, 
as the Boston Glove vives it, to bear printing again. 
» Anastasia Is peopled on its edges by a few fisher- 
‘inen, but its interior is a wilderness of swamp, 
dense brake and tangled vines, which shelters a 
population of alligators, ratulesnakes, bears and 
other inhospitable creatures. 


With his rifle and his ready revolve 











’ ick nT d, 
“T think It fs typhoid fever,” she replied. 
This gave me a scare and ‘quickened my steps, 
landed, and under Baker's guidance soon got sight | We were not long fu arriving at the house, aud] 
a vicious-looking, half-grown bear. The growth | Was surprised that no one met us, 
about them was thick, so that the student took a |. “This way,” cried the little girl, seizing my 
shot at hin with his revolver, Hurt in the breast, | hand. 
, but not mortally, the bear mounted a tree Allowing myself to be led along, I soon found 
| Leaning against a broken and retten tree, the | Myself ina bedroom by the side o a doll’s cradle, 
(student aimed again, this tune with his rifle; bat | in whieh reposed a doli with a red rag tied round 
fat that instant, the hollow trank broke under his | its throat, 
Weight, and he’ fell into the mire, the log falling | 1 was dazed for a moment and only came to 
upon his legs and fastening him down, when T beard the litte girl inquiring aixiously if 
“Gun and revolver dropped in the confusion,” | Fthought Elizabeth was going to die. 
says the hero of the adventure, ¢T turned my) Lassured her that she wasn't, and all that che 
4 toward Bak for aid, and saw h h | needed was 4 spanking. I meant the little girl— 
White, set face, very Slowly reaching. for not Elizabeth, But from what I heard as I carne 
while his gaze was lixed on p big snake ese away, Lam afraid that my advice was not unde 
from the decayed tree Wien Was holding stood’ ana tn: 
down. 
“We were in a siuny spat 1 knew that if I 
remained motionless UHL dark —three hours—the 
reptile might erawl a 
bot the thought of such 
Leould endure 
“With tongue extended, and angry eyes, the 
ake now coiled and prepared to sttike at 
N till then did TP realize how ominous of de 
isthe sound of a snake's ratue. But that su 
[coiled for the last time, for Baker silently 
aised the rifle to his shoulder, and crack! a bullet | 
whizzed elose to my ear and erashed into the 
creature's mouth, 
In its writhings the rattler dragged its loath- 
some length over my face and body: but Baker 
had saved ne, and bis nerve and resolution deserve 
ty undying gratitude.” 
The shake, whieh is now stuffed and mounted, 
measured seven feet and ten inches, 





the student 
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y Without touching me, 
n ordeal Was more than 


Noisy Fog. 
A DEAR old lady from the country went to 











London to visit her married daughter, and 
back with wonderful experiences, 


London did not show its best face to the simple 
atrywoman. It was enveloped in fog dunng 
first two or three days of her visit, and as ber 
room looked out ul i}way, she was 
nubled by the very necessary noise of the fog. 
signal. She came down to breaklast after ber 
first restless night, and anxiously inquired the 
cause of the strange banging she had heard so 
often during the hours of darkness. 

“Oh, that was due to the fox,” explained her 
son-ivlaw, and as she asked no’ further question 
he let the subject drop. 

Her visit over, the Euvod woman returned to a 
: : country, full of the wonderful sights and sounds 
Not in the Tactics. of London life, i 
t . - “Did you seea Lonnen fog, granny?” asked one 
Tint is much in the strategy of war that is | of her *istuaninss as eriiy expatiated ou We 





can 





































ee 








not set down in any book of tactics or} strangeness of the great c.ty 
evolutions. Gen. N. B. Forrest, as bis |, "AY, that Fdid,” replied granny; “and J bestd 
| biographer relates, once made good use of af UR yeas 


“Heard 
‘anilitary artifice based solely upon his native | listener. 


exclaimed another 





‘an, granny?” 
“How didst lair a foe?" 











shrewdness, “Why? red. the ly, In perfeet 
era * sineerity, a fog baint like ours. Every 
In the West Tennessee expedition, In 1862, with | How and then it goes off wir a rare bang.” 





@& small brigade of new levies, the first ‘thing 
| Forrest did when well in the country occupied by 
ithe Federals was to arrest. a number of Union 
sympathizers, and place them under guard within 
the fimits of his camp. He had a good number of 
druns with him, and these he caused to be beaten 
Jat all hours of the nd might; and having 
dismounted his trooy nade them mareh on 
i foot in sight of the prisoners, who were given to 
understand that it Was Cheatham’s division of 
iutintry passing by, 

When the men on foot had disappeared behind | 
lal dense wood, they wi made to return by | 
Another route, mount their horses, and again fle 
by avalry, over the road dong whieh they had 
just paraded,” The captives were then permitted 
to cseape, abd as Forrest intended, made their 

y the nearest eral commander and 
med him of the great strength of the Con- 
te force, the soldiers of whieh made no) bit, will you?” 1 
Nt rt of their ftention permanently to oecupy One of the bargemen rested on his oar ate 
and hold that section of the eountry. seanned the yacht eritieally, ; . 

The presence of Ch n's division of Infantry; “Wot do ye call that ‘ere thing ye’re standin 
is repeatedly tnentioned in the official dispatehes he demanded, 
of the Union commanders at this time, and while | "replied 
Forrest did not have more than three thonggid t shamrock, st 
soldiers in bis little army of invasion, his stratem | Mi sniffed the barger, turning to bis mab 
caused General Grant to detach twenty-tive thou- | on the next thwart, “e calls “er the Samra 
sand men to drive him aeross the Tennessee, another Dloomin’ binjustice to Lreland. 





———_~es—____—__ 








Naval Courtesies. 
Th wrongs of Ireland have lately beet 








Increased. The man who tells the stor of 
this last injust is an Irishman—no other 
than Sir Thomas Lipton. 


Just before the yacht Shamrock sciled for this 
country she lay at anchor in Soutbampton harbor, 
One morning, as Sir Thomas was pacing ber deck, 
he noticed with some anxiety a quartet of bane 
men rowing their clumsy boat dangerously clox 
to the ehallenger's delicate sides. : 

“Hi, there, my men!” he cried, “Keep away? 












































Thomas, courteously, “is 
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A Superstition of the Sea. No Resemblance. 
Ti Is a strong feeling among skippers l' costs nothing to be ordinarily polite, ev"? 





and sailors In general, against clergymen under adverse clreumstances, and it generill 
at sea, Astonishing as it may sound, a . whe 
ship that carries them soon gets a bad name. 
Mishaps that occur during a voyag 
(to them, and although the superstition ist 







A passenger in a sleeping: 
nted to go to bed. 
entered the 


pays. 
was tired and sleepy and ws 
Hed out to a& man who had just 
hand was hurrying through it: 
























inueh discussed it exists, and isnot to be put down | egay, isn't it about time to bave these berls 

by logic or common sense, A writer in the Lone! made tip aaa aaa 

don Church Gazette once wished the commander | “What do you take me for2™ angry ea 
: RSAC other, stopping and coming back, “Dol le 

pe a sleeping-ear conductor, sit o 










Slowly rejoined the. tired passen 
Tum wearily. “You do net, é 
My observation ts tbat a sleep. 


ger? he retorted, savagely. No,” 
ly. isn’tit, When there's three parsons | looking 
and one of theta bishop?” y your 





shipped : t. 
As 1 sat in my club one night, says the same j car condtetor is always a Be utleman. 
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The Reason Why. 


I know two boys who love to play— 
Who all their teachers disobey— 
And never do attention pay 

To any word their elders say 

From January until May! 


But when the summer pleasures go, 
And autumn’s ruddy colors show, 
And chilly winds begin to blow, 
And dark November brings her snow 
These naughty boys make solemn 
pause, 


And try to keep their teachers’ 
laws, 

And study bard and win ap 
plause; 

And all this change is just be- 
cause 

They want to please old Santa 
Claus! 


Now since this story is quite true, 
Can one of these bad boys be you? 
ZITELLA COCKE. 


soe 


The Seven Sleepers. 
Their Winter Beds. 


Curly-headed Baby Tom 
Sleeps in cozy blankets warm, 
In his crib. 


Bob-o’-Liucoln—ob, so wise! 
Goes to sleep neath sunny skies, 
“Mid the leaves. 


Mr. Bruin, night and day, 
Snoozes all his time away, 
In his cave! 


Squirrel-Red with nuts—a store! 
In bollow tree-trunk loves ta 
shore, 
In the wood. 


“Mrs. Woodehuck 
knoll, 
Drowses in her bed—a hole! 
Deep in earth. 


Floweret bulbs nestled together, 
Doze all through the wintry 
weather, 
Neath the snow. 


In the cbrysalis hard by, 
Dreams the sometime butterfly, 
In corner hid. 


Oh, what beds! So very queer! 
Yet to each one just as dear 
As yours to you! 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL, 


“neath some 
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A Restaurant for 
Birds. 


“T intend driving out to see 
Unele Otto to-day,” said Mr. 
Marvy, at the breakfast-table. 
“Who would like to take a 
sleigh-ride with me?” and he 
looked straight into Kitty's eyes. 

“Oh, [ would like to, papa!” 
said Kitty, quickly. ‘ May 
4?” 

“Tf mamma thinks best,” Mr. 
Marcy answered, and as mamma 
‘was willing, Kitty was soon 
putting on warm wraps and 
preparing for her five-mile drive. 

Unele Otto lived upon the 
state experimental farm, where 
he studied the birds and insects, 
and then told the farmers about. 
them, and how to get rid of those 
that destroyed the crops; and a 
visit to him was always full of 
interest to Kitty. Indeed, she 
thought there never could be 
another uncle quite so nice as Uncle Otto. 

Kitty lived in Minnesota, where they some- 
times have a great deal of snow in the winter, 
and this year there had been an unusual amount. 
‘The sleighing was fine, and the country seemed 
so clean and pretty that Kitty could not help 
exclaiming as they sped along, for in the city the 
snow was dirty, and here everything was white 
as snow ought to be. 

‘The drifts were piled high on either side of 
the somewhat narrow rvad, and when they met 
a team, papa had to turn out very carefully in 
order to avoid upsetting the sleigh. But Kitty 
thought it all great fun, and helped lean over 
when necessary to keep the sleigh balanced. 

“I wonder what Uncle Otto will have new to 
show me this time,” said Kitty, as they caught 
the first sight of the large buildings which told 
her that they were nearly at the end of their ride. 


“He always has something different from what. | 
anybody else would have,” she added, ‘‘and 1 j 


learn something every time I come out here.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


YY 


‘came out and helped Kitty to unwrap the big 
| fur robe which tucked her in so comfortably, 
and pretty soon they were all sitting beside’ the 
fire and talking as if it had been a year instead 
of two months since they had seen each other. 
Immediately after lunch Uncle Otto turned 
y and said, ‘I am going out now to see to 
’ restaurant. Would you like to go 








my 
with me 





snow was and how long it had been cold, 1! 
thought I had better open a restaurant for the 
birds, or some of them might die, and this is the 
way I did it.” 

Kitty looked interested, so Uncle Otto went 
on, “I fasten the suet in place with wire, 
because if I tied it on with string the birds would 
peck at the string and their dinner would drop 
to the ground and probably be eaten by a dog or | 
cat. 1 tie it high on the tree for the same reason, | 
so that only the birds shall have it.”” 

Uncle Otto had been tying many pieces of suet. 
| in place while he talked, and now that the last 
| one was in place they turned back to the house. 
| “What a chattering!” exclaimed Kitty, stop- 

ping suddenly and looking back. 

Yi aid Uncle Otto, “the birds are very 
sociable at dinner, and sometimes, I am sorry to 
say, they do not display the best of manners or 











WINTER'S GIFT 


Last night, when winds went roaring by 
And rattled all the doors, 

Some kindly clouds sailed up the sky 
Like ships from other shores. 

They dropped a blanket on the ground, 
’Twas woolly, white and warm, 


large covered basket, and he went out toward 
, the great grove of oak-trees which extended for 
miles back of his house. 

Presently he stopped beneath a tree from a 
branch of which was hanging a loosely coiled 


' something white and round like a ball. 

“What is that, Uncle Otto?” asked Kitty. 

“That is mutton suet,” he answered. Then 
he uncoiled the wire, placed the suet on the 
branch and bound it securely with the wire. 

“Now,” he added, turning to Kitty, ‘one table 
is spread for dinner.’’ 

“Oh,” said Kitty, suddenly, “‘you do it for the 
birds?” 

“Yes, indeed," Uncle Otto returned. ‘You 
see there are lots of cold-weather birds who do 
not leave us through the long winter, and when 
the snow gets very deep they have a hard time 
to find enough to eat; then besides, when it is 
very cold indeed, as it has been lately, they need 
some kind of food which will produce heat in 


wife, Then he opened his basket and took out | 


And all the little naked plants 
Were covered from the storm. 

The children were remembered, too, 
With gifts they all enjoy, 

For snowballs by the bushel fell 
For every girl and boy. 


Anna M., Pratt. 


| fault of their training and so do not blame them . 
;so much. .\t any rate, | would not want even 
| the naughty ones to go hungry.”’ | 
“But how do they know so soon that their | 
dinner is ready?” Kitty asked. ! 
“I have come to believe,” answered Uncle j 
i Otto, “that some of them watch for me, and | 
when they see me they soon notify the others 
that dinner is ready by calling, for only a few | 
days after I began putting out the suet for them, | 
I noticed the noise, and that they all gathered , 
‘very quickly after I went away. So I have, 
| come to the conclusion that they look for me, and | 
| know that J am manager of their restaurant.’’ | 
Kitty langhed heartily. ‘What a funny idea!” | 
she said. And then after a moment she addev, ' 
“I believe 1’ll start a restaurant on a small scale ; 
at home. I like to seg the birds around, and it | 
would be such fun to watch them. But, do you | 
“know.” she added, “I never thought before 
about the deep snow making it hard for them to | 
| find enough to eat. If I cannot havea restaurant | 


“I wonder, too,” answered papa. .\nd then | their little bodies, and the mutton suet does just | I will have a lunch counter.” 


he drove up to the house and Uncle Otto himself 





that. So when I begun to think how deep the 


! _ Jv11a Darrow CowLes. | 





My DEAR FRA 
the dinner-part 
wore my old (poet o 










- a’ simple 
though he 
pved enter- 
glish poet) 





A great many ( 


0 
The roast (English esss 
with (English historian) 1 
(English 

savory dish. 

ately flavored (Americ 







st) was accompanied 
A tender young 
t 





ately 1 novel- 
ist) of shad that had received 
the most careful (English poet) 






in the oven, but no (Scotch 





1 
American 
were the flowers used 
oration. 

or two of the young ladies 
present wore white (Ame n 
colonial theological writ 2 
gowns. I wore my (English 
essayist) colored silk. | (Ameri- 








can novelist) could I dress? 
One of the gentlemen pre 
much. 


sent 
He com- 
‘ean 





had trayelle 
pared the riv 
critic) in America with the 
n poet) in It 
us, too, how he he 
‘lish poet) in  F 

other noted 



















can essayist) in } 

He could tell us much about the 
nt strikes. 

The company broke up rather 





When we started tow: 
our (Ame n poet), the r; 
had stopped. Although it was 


cold, 1 





(English poet) kept my 
. We turned the k 








» 
® house, ready for a 
Do write s 


ood rest 
Yours with all my 
novelist), 





2. 
A RIDDLE. 
Five sisters are we, our ages the 


same ; 
We vary in features as 





well as in 








many tongues in voices 
diverse, 

But two must be heard in prose 
or in verse. 


We 





often apart, yet live ina 


line, 

With two at the table whenever 
we dine; 

Two in the cradle will ever be 
found, 

Another pair are deep in the 
ground. 


The fifth one is black, with a bit 
of a head; 
She’s slight and 

never in bed; 
But morning or 
weather or fair, 
One little sister rests in a chair, 


so frail, yet 





night, in foul 


3. 


A PUZZLING INVITATION, 






years ago these lines 
pled from the wall of an 
old inn in Connecticut: 
s to Pand’s pen 
ul Hou ?- Rinhar 

-D .F.) 


4. 


ANAGRAMS OF DATES, 
I 


_a. A surrender that brought 
freedom for a rebelling country. 
b. Burning of pat city. 








a. A conversational invention. 

&. The mother country sends 
troops to quell the uprising. 

im. 

a. The banished king {s reés- 
tablished on his throne. 

b. A battle that changed the 
Phole history of this king’s coun- 
ry. 


Iv. 

a. A revolution in human ideas 
of the laws of the universe. 

». A united country once more, 

e. The escaping queen seeks 
for protection the country of her royal captor. 

v. 
a. The birth of a new continent. 
u, A woman leads an army to victory. 


5. 
CNARADES. 
1 
My first refers to a maiden, 
My last to a ruler of men; “s 
My. whole is the small boy’s diversion, 
ts range beyond my pen. 
me 
As my first is rumbling along iny last, 
The noise is deafening, quite ; 
But yet it is not a clreumstance 
To the din of my whole ina fight. 


6. 
MUSICAL ENIGMAS, 
‘ 1 
“All sound 123 together, please.” 
Without 123 they sang 
The called-for note with greatest ease, 
Their voices clearly rang. 
u. 
“And now a 123.” 4, no one would 
Attempt it, saving one. 
He sang itasai234. ‘* 
The/teacher cried. 


“Well done!” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Soomannaien 
CURRENT-EVENTS 


Tie Brivis ADVANCE has begun in South 
Africa. Three divisions are in motion. One, 
commanded by General Methuen and comprising 
about 9,000 men, is 600 miles north of Cape 
‘Town, moving to the relief of 
Kimberley. November 2d it 
encountered a force of 2,500 
Boers at Belmont, 56 miles south 
of Kimberley, and drove then 
by a series of bayonet charges . 
from the ridges which they 
held. ‘I'wo days later it defeated 
another force of about the same 
strength as the first, at Gras 
Pan, 10 miles north of Belmont. 
Both engagements were obstinately fought by the 
Boers, and in the two actions the British lost ! 
from 400 to 500 men. The second division, | 
commanded by General Gatacre, 
is marching from Queenstown 
to Burghersdorp. 

In Navat, the third division, 
numbering about 10,000, under 
the immediate command of 
* General Clery and accompanied 
by the commander-in-chief, Gen. 
Sir Redvers Buller, is marching | 
from Pietermaritzburg to the 
relief of Ladysmith. ‘The Boers fell back as it 
advanced. ‘The investment of Estcourt ended 
November 2th, and the force there, under | 
General Hildyard, joined the 
relieving column. | 

SEARCH-LIGHT sein | 
GRApHY.— The _ beleaguered | 
British forces at Kimberley 
and J.adysmith have been able 
to communicate to some extent | 
- with the outside world by 
. means of a kind of search-light | 
, telegraphy. ‘Their powerful elec- 

; tric search-lights flash streams 

GEN. CLERY. of light upon the sky which can 
be seen at a distance of 50 miles or more. By 
putting a shutter before the aperture, the rays | 
can be cut up into dots and dashes, according 
to the telegraphic code, or the 
angles at which the rays are 
thrown may convey meaning | 
according to a sevret code, 
intelligible only to those who 
have the key. 





GEN. BULLER. 





GEN, METHUEN. 





Tari 


© THE Dervisues of the 
Sudan have sutfered another 
defeat at the hands of the Anglo- 
Egyptian forces, and the 
Khalifa, the successor to the Mahdi, was killed 
in the battle. ‘The only emir who escaped was 
Osman Digna, who has been fighting the English 
for nearly 20 years. | 





GEN. HILOYARD. 


Tuk Finiptno | Forces 
appear to have been demora- 
lized by the concerted move- 
_- Inent of the three columns under 
: Generals MacArthur, Wheaton 
and Lawton. According to @ 
dispateh from General Otis, 
dated November 24th, not much 
is left of the Filipino govern- | 
ment. The treasurer, secretary of the interior, | 
and president of the Filipino congress were then | 
in American hands; Aguinaldo, with some of 
his cabinet offivers, was in hiding, and the 
Filipino army was broken up into small bands. 
The Filipinos have a faculty for rallying after 
reverses, but in the present instance the prospect | 
of their recovery seems remote. 













GEN. GATACRE. 





PRoposED INCREASE OF THE NAvy.— 
The Secretary of the Navy has adopted for | 
recommendation to Congress a program for | 
naval construction which includes three armored | 
cruisers, three protected cruisers and 12 gunboats. | 
‘The armored cruisers are to have a displacement 
of 13,000 tons, and are to carry the heaviest armor | 
and most powerful ordnance, and to have the 
highest practicable speed for vessels of el 
class. They are estimated to cost $4,500,000 each, | 
exclusive of armor and armament. At present | 
the New York and Brooklyn are the only 
armored cruisers in the navy, and they are 
greatly inferior to armored cruisers of other 
navies. The three protected cruisers are to be 
of 8,000 tons displacement, and will cost about 
$5,000,000 each. The gunboats are to be of | 
light draught and high speed, and are particu. 
larly designed for service in the Philippines. 








Tue Barrier-siip “KENTUCKY,” 
the Newport News Ship Company, was given 
her trial trip off the Massachusetts coast, 
November 24th, and attained a speed of 1 
knots an hour, as compared with 16.85 knots of 
her sister ship. the Avarsarge, over the same 
course, In gun-power the two ships are the 
most formidable which the United States has 
yet set afloat: and the Wenfucky is the fastest 
of American battle-ships next to the Iowa. 


built by 
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Silver Leaf 


Lard 


Grateful housekeepers know 
that they can depend upon 
its purity, just as they can on 
the quality of Swift's Premium 
Hams and Breakfast Bacon. 
Swift and Company 
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Hold Your Scarf... 


with the Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Scarf Fast. 
ener. Useful also for fasten. 
ing payers or, any articl 
centa each by inal 

Z Supporters that do not bind 
the fem nor injure the fabric. 










CROOKED ANKL' 


are so common because parent: 
to support the ankles when the chy 
youn. and the bones are soft, and 
longer it goes the harder to correc 


GOLDEN'S ANKLE SUPPORTERS 


(worn f{nside the shoe) help the little 
ankles to keep straight and prevent 
deformity, Cireular free, telling 
ut them — prices, teatinonials, 
Or ress, 
walk, Conn. ihe 
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WANT A FOUNTAIN PEN? 
Or Watch? During our special 
holiday offer you may get either 


for selling ONE DOZEN dress pins 

or alumi num thimbles at roc.each 

| Pen is Solid Gold. Send at once 
nd premium list 
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is the Modern Stove 
Polish, which means 
UP-TO-DATE; that 


labor-saving, brilliant in effect, no dust 


and no odor. 
as good as new in 


It makes a rusty old stove look 


a minute. Put up in 


paste, cake or liquid form. 


J.D 





PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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newest and most popular home game, 
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A Clipper for boys or 
Framer for girls, by sell- 
8 or xo Ibs. Baker's 
or sell & Ibs. for 
Barney & Berry Nickel- 
plated Skates, girls’ or 
boys’ style; or sell 25 Ibs. 








ry for Flobert Rifle; 30 Ibs 

\ for Shot Gun or Peek-a- 

® I Boo Camera; 10 Ibs. for 
& Crescent Ca 


a 
Ring; 25 Ibs. for Solid 
Silver Watch and Chain 
or Tea Set of 56 vee 
30 Ibs. for Book Case; 
38 Ibs. for Morris Chair; 
Ibs. torso Ibs. for 
Bicycles. Begin now and 
send orders through the 
winter and you will have 
a splendid 1900 Model 
Bicycle all earned by 
spring 


Write for [Mustrated 
vogue and full 
particulars witli or- | 
der sheets, to 


\ W. G. BAKER 
\ (Dept. ¥), 
Springfield, | 


Mass, 
TAILOR MADE SUIT be 98 
THE SUIT is msde 


pert Men ators fre 
<All’ Wool Fast Cole 
Hoth famous for ite rich, st 

nutiful appearance. 
in latest single, brat 

, superbly trimmed with fine 

cautifully silk faced and 
elegantly lined with real Frenek 
silk. The: skirt is lined and interlined 
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ae mand a — 
and ’ st st y 
iifor augdend worth fully #1000. 

Choice of black or blue colors. 


SEND NO D MONEY bat send Ot 
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AN Evectric FoGnorx.—A Canadian 
engineer has invented a foghorn in which the 
noise is produced by half a dozen clappers 
striking a gong and actuated by electro-magnets. 
A dynamo, supplied with power by a naphtha 
engine, furnishes the current. About 600 strokes | 
per second fall upon the gong, thus producing a 
practically continuous sound, and this is magni- 
fied and governed in direction by a megaphone. 
-A small model of the horn is said to have made 
itself audible at a distance of two miles. 

ORIGIN OF Farry Rincs.—These curious 
green circles in fields and pastures, appearing 
both on level ground and on hillsides, have given 
rise to many superstitions and called forth a 
variety of more or less scientific explanations. 
‘The famous Doctor Priestly strongly advocated 
the view that they were of electric origin. The 
real cause of their 
formation, has long 
been known to be the 
growth of a species of 
* fungi, which, sfarting 

ha from a_ single seed, 
spreads circularly and makes a broad disk on the 
ground. The fruit and seed form only at the | 
outer rim. The soil in the middle is exhausted, 
and consequently, as the ring grows larger the 
grass in the inner part withers. One of these | 
cireles near Stebbing, England, attained a diame- 
ter of 120 feet. | 


WE Se ENCE 








THE SCIENCE OF DREAMS.—According to 
the recent studies of Signor De Sanctis of Turin, 
children begin to dream before their fourth year, 
but are unable to recall dreams before the age of 
four or five. This age, he concludes, is that at 
which a child first becomes distinctly conscious 
of self. Aged people dream less frequently and 
Jess vividly than the young. Women's dreams 
are more frequent, more vivid and better 
remembered than those of men. Criminals and | 
delinquents dream much less frequently and | 
much less vividly than other people. Two-thirds 
of the most depraved criminals examined by 
Signor De Sanctis were never conscious of 
dreaming. ‘This is ascribed to lack of mental 
activity. 














VALUABLE PEBBLES.—Between the northern 
point of Long Island and Watch Hill lies a row 
of little islands, two of which, Plum Island and 
Goose Island, | 88 a peculiar form of mineral 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


by Uncle Charley, for little | 
wirls and bers eR, inail, l0.cents. 


15 STORIES ecb isto 


THE FENTON COASTER J $1.50 


Fine Winter Sport SEND FOR 
a 







Nouptovare soy CIRCULAR. 


wrTmour oree FENTON COASTER (0., 
Jamestown, N. 
ry “UPA will not benefit. 


WANTED. Pe eae 


life. One gives relief. Note the word R'l 
the’ package and accept no substitute. Tevb: 
10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug-store. Ter 
ples and one thousand testimonials'will be mailer to 
any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIE 
CHEMICAL CO. No. 10 Spruce St., New 


Instruments. Drums, Uniforms 

& Supplies. Write for catalog. 445 

illustrations. FREE; it gives Mas 

sic and Instructions for New 
LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adame 8t. OMICAGO. 


WHAT to GET a MAN 


For CHRISTMAS. | 


Our New Combined POSTAL SCALE and LETTER OPENER 
35c., post- | 

We sold thousands 

a year ago; great 

numbers wrote for 

more ongettingthe 

first. Saves many 

a fete on kel 








ase of bad health that 
























Showing use as scale and as knife 









Wrap a quarter and a dime in half a 

-put the whole in a let y 

want the very best, we have it in. SIL Rath heavy 

plate, extra fine finish, filigree ornament, 1.00. 
One order in ten was for silver last year. 


POSTAL SCALE CO., Exchange Block, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





The critical coffee drinkers 
continue an acquaintance | 






SET; 
HU gaa 


costs 
four-fifths 
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nt 
nae 


a WHITE STAR COFFEES, 
ete Columbus, Ohio. 


Send a 2c Stamp for a-Ladies’ 


80 cts. and receive, express | 
paid,a 2 pound can that will | 
make roo cups. It can be) 
returned at our expense if 
unsatisfactory. Address 
















wealth. It consists in heaps of richly-colored | 
quartz pebbles, showing red, yellow, purple and | 
other hues, which are locally called agates. , 
‘They are used in making stained-glass windows, 
and there is a sufficient demand for them in New 
York to keep the owners of one or two sloops 
employed in gathering them from the beaches, 
where the waves continually roll and polish | 
them, bringing out the beauty of their colors, 

BOMBARDING AN OBSERVATORY. —On| 
July 19th last an eruption of stones, ashes and 
steam occurred from the great crater of Mount 
Etna, and the astronomical observatory situated 
near the base of the 
crowning cone of the 
volcano had a remark- | 
able escape. Stones 
were shot to a height | 
of more than a mile, 
and 30 holes were | 
made by these projec- 
tiles in the iron dome of the observatory, which 
covers a large and valuable telescope. Fortu- 
nately the instrument was not touched. Fifty 
holes in the ground near the observatory show 
how close and tierce was the strange bombard- 
ment. Where the falling stones pierced the 
wooden floor holes were burned. 

The FLicur oF THE SuN.—The latest 
calculation of the velocity and direction of the 
sun's motion in space is by Prof. Simon New- 
comb. He estimates that the solar system is 
being carried in a northerly direction at the rate 
of 16% kilometres—a little over ten miles—per 
second. ‘The point toward which we are moving 

















Handsome Calling List. 








DAY AND NICHT 
while time endures, there is hourly need 
| for knowing the correct time. 


Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watches 


have a lifetime of accurate service—the 
test of thirty-five years having gained 
for them the title of 
“The World’s Standard.” 
Sold by Jewelers everywhere. An 
a ae h always bas the word 
le engraved on the works— 
tally guarantscd, 
Send for new free booklet, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 





Elgin, tl, 


A delicious dessert for 
HOLIDAY DINNERS 
Just as good and pure as the 
choicest fruits, fine seasoning 
and our 40 years experience 
can make it. 
# Put up in convenient size 
key opening cans — ready to 
serve. Ask your grocer. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Free, New edition “How to Make Good Things to 
Eat, 


667 
DO YOU PLAY DOMINOES? 


Then senda dime or five two 
matical problem or puzzle in dominoes, that will baffle 
our friends and furnish great sport and amusement 
for Your: . 24 Sunnyside Ave., 


‘Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks. 


E recently had an op- 
portunity of purchas- 
ing several hundred 
pieces of fine suitings and ie: 
cloakings at a figure which 
enables us to inaugurate the 
biggest Reduced Price Sale 
(that we have ever an- 
nounced. You can now 
secure a stylish garment at 
a reduction of one-third 
from former prices. 
Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale as freely as you 
wish; send back anything 
you don’t like, and we wit. 
REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
One-third has been 
cut off the price of every 
suit and cloak in our line, 
but the quality of materials 
and workmanship is right 
up to our usual standard— 
just as good you paid 
double the money. 
Tailor-made Suits, former 
price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$10 Suits reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Winter Jackets, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
Separate Skirts, former price $4; reduced to $2.67. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy Day Suits and 
Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, etc. 


We are also closing out a few sample garments which 
| were made up for exhibition in our salesroom at one-half 
their regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of 
| reduced price garments in our Winter Catalogue and 
| Bargam List, which will be sent Free, together with 
samples of the materials, to any lady who wishes them, 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List! 

| don't delay — the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
| __ 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 

















































This is a good time of year to nudge the 
paternal “Santa Clans” about the 


Stevens Rifle 


you have wanted so long. 
parent 
for Chris: 
requests 


About this time 
Planning what to give the boys 
and they are inclined to grant 
that they would feel obliged to 

















Harper’s 
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Current 


CENTS 
A COPY. 


10 


It is the most perfectly illustrated 





THE END OF THE | 
CENTURY. 


The WEEKLY will publish articles 
throughout the whole year pictori- 
ally and picturesquely setting forth 
some of the most significant lines of 
the changes of the past 100 years, 
especially American Triumphs, Po- 
litical, Sociological and Industrial. 


THE GREAT ENTERPRISES | 
OF THE PERIOD. 


Special articles on subjects such 








is within a very few degrees of the extraordinarily 
bright star V in the constellation of Lyra. 





| 
PERPETUAL NIGHT IN THE OCKAN.—Sir | 
John Murray recently summed up the latest 
discoveries concerning the ocean, The deep sea, | | 
he says, is a region of darkness, as well as of low | 
temperature, because the rays of the sun are 
wholly absorbed by the superficial layers of 
water. Plant life is absent, but ani: life is | 
abundant in those night-haunted depths. The 
majority of the deep-sea animals live by eating 
mud and by catching the minute’ particles of 
organic matter which descend from above. 
Many of the mud-eating animals are of gigantie 
size compared with their allies in shallower 
waters, but they are the prey of rapacious enemies 
armed with peculiar prehensile organs. Some 
deep-sea fishes are blind whiie others have very 


























large . Phosphorescent light plays an 
important réle in the great dee Sometimes. 
the animals are furnished with phosphorescent 





organs which recall the use of bull’s-eye lanterns, 


as an Isthmian Canal, the Revivi- 
fication of our Merchant Marine, the 
Reorganization of Industry into its 
larger units. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN AND THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 


These two great events will be 
described and fully illustrated. 









timely subjects throughout the year. 






The Best Illustrated Record of 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AMATEUR SPORT 


will be as heretofore one of the most attractive illustrated features of the 
WEEKLY, and there will be Serials, Short Stories, and special articles on 


The New Volume Begins January 1. 
NOW is THE TIME to SUBSCRIBE. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK, N. Y. 







Weekly 


Events. 


$4.00 vehe 


newspaper published, national in 


tone, independent in politics and criticism, with an 
eye single only to good government. 


SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1900. 








THE RAPID DEVELOPMENT 
OF AMERICAN EXPORTS. 


This exceedingly important sub- 
ject, and the prosperity of which it 
is an indication, will be treated in a 
systematic way, showing the read- 
justment of commerce to new condi- 
tions, and the rapidly changing front 
of the world. 


ADVANCED MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

During the year there will appear 
a series of specific studies of the re- 
sults of experiments which have been 
made in extending municipal func- 
tions in the principal cities through- 
out the Union. These articles will 
be prepared at first hand. 


FINANCE, DRAMA, 
LITERATURE AND MUSIC. 


All will be treated by those whose 
opinions are of value. 











deny at other times. 

t's a goo plan to precure a catalogue of 
stew ens Rift get your father to looking at 
it and paint out to him just what you 
want. The 

















Stevens ‘Favorite’ 


Tell bin how much you want it, Tell him 
how all the boys have “Favorites” and what 
good times they have with them, Remind him 
<coaxingly of his own boyhoodand how he had 
agunat your age and tell him how you'd rather 
have a gun than most anything else. Boys, 
this argument should win hin, sure. 

He may not 1 it for you, for that 
would spoil the Wut 
Put in your best plex 
are he'll get you a Stevens" 


Christmas. 


“Favorites” are not expensive; 
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they eost only 


$6.00 with open sights. 
$8.50 with target sights. 


They are light, accur beautiful. 
Where dealers do not keep + ns Ritles we 
sell direct at these pri Express prepaid 
on receipt of cash with order. 
nd two-cent stamp 
The rifl 
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J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 

Box 138, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.76 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub: 
‘scribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional over eight—which is the number 

ven tor a are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the yea 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 
















, when sent by mail, 
office Money-Order, 
or an Express Money-Ordel 
WHEN NONE OF THEAK CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
«l to do 80. 

uid never be sent through the mail. Itis 

pat sttre to wear # hole through the envelope 

and be lost, or else it ix stolen. Persons who send 
silver to ux ina letter must do it on thelr own 
responsibility. 

‘hree weeks wre required after the re- 

ey by us before the date opposite your 

ur paper, which shows to what time 
id, can be changed. 

Disc: wber that the 
my otitied by letter when a subscriber wishes: 
his paper stopped. All nrrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

the name of the Post-office to which 

ris sent. r name cannot be found on 

done 

noney to strangers 

e ne wals of subscriptions 

to the Compumon byt yment of money to 

strangers should net be made. If subscribers do 
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this they must do it at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


201 Columbus Avenue. 





TOOTHACHE. 


HERE are several kinds of 
toothache, due to very differ- 
ent causes, and as not all 
sorts are capable of rellef 
by the same means, it Is 
useful to be able to distin- 
guish among them. 

One form of toothache is 
due to disease of the tooth 
itself, another to disease of 
the parts about the tooth, 
and still another to neuralgia of the nerves, the 
teeth themselves being perhaps perfectly sound. 

The most common toothache is caused by con- 
gestion or inflammation of the pulp of a tooth. 
The pulp is a soft material filling the centre of 
the tooth and serving as a bed for the nerve and 
the blood-vessels. When the blood-vessels are 
enlarged, as they are in case of congestion or 
inflammation, the pulp is compressed, since the 
hard walls of the tooth prevent expansion, and so 
the nerve is pressed upon and becomes painful. 

The ache so caused is flerce and throbbing (a 
jumping toothache). It 1s worse when the sufferer 
stoops or lies down, and is increased by contact 
with cold or hot wacer or food, with sugar or salt, 
or with the air. The only difference between the 
pain of a congested tooth-pulp and that of an 
intlamed pulp is that the latter Is worse. 

If in a case of toothache of this kind there fs a 
cavity resulting from decay of the tooth, the pain 
can usually be relieved by the insertion of a little 
pledget of cotton soaked in oil of cloves. 

Severe toothache may be caused by inflamma- 
tion of the socket of the tooth, which may go on 
to an abscess, with swelling of the face and great 
distress. In this ease the tooth is sore when 
tapped or pressed upon. The pain is severe and 
continuous,—not intermittent, 48 in inflammation 
of the pulp,—and is usually relieved a little by 
cold, but aggravated by heat. 

Sometimes relief is afforded by cold applications 
to the cheek; but of course a dentist should be 
consulted as early as possible in order that the 
inflammation may be controlled before it results 
in the formation of an abscess. 

The worst form of toothache, or at least the 
most obstinate, is usually a neuralgia. In this 
case there is not apt to be swelling, the teeth are 
sound, and the pain is not increased by sweets or 
salt, or by moderately cool or warm food. 
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DANGERS OF SNAP-JUDGMENT. 


A merchant of New Orleans tells to a newspaper 
writer of that city a story which impressively 
illustrates the dangers of coming to a conclusion 
hastily and on insufficient evidence. He says 
that one day he had by an accident smeared one 
of his hands with paint, and stepped into a botel 
where he was well known to wash it off. He took 
from his finger a valuable solitaire diamond ring 
and bung it on the faucet while he was washing 
his hands. Then he dried his hands on a towel 
and went away, forgetting the ring. 

Half an hour later, at a friend's office, he missed 
the ring, and rushed back to the hotel to look for 
it. It was gone. He called the porter, who told 


him that he had seen one of the bell-boys take | 


something from the faucet a few minutes before 
and hastily disappear through the back door of 
the house. He told the name of the boy, and the 
gentleman started off to raise an alarm. 

On his way through the office he shouted out the 
boy’s name, and declared that be had stolen the 
ring and escaped. He warned the hotel people to 
have the boy arrested on sight. Then he went 
out and gave the same word to a couple of police- 
men who were near. 

Within ten minutes he had made a tour of the 
neighborhood, telling every one that the boy, 
whom he named, had stolen his diamond ring, and 
asking them to do what they conld to find and 
apprehend hin, Then he went to his store, bot 
and excited, and there, near his desk, stood the 
bell-boy with the ring in his band, waiting to give 
it to hi He had found it on the faucet, and 
knowing the merchant and that it was be who had 
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‘eft it, had proceeded with it directly to bis store 
to deliver it into his hands. 

| The merchant was full of shame when he saw 
| this proof of the boy’s honesty and faithfulness, 
‘and reflected how widely he himself bad spread a 
false and damaging report against him. He gave 
the boy ten dollars, and did his utmost to see 
every one who had heard the accusation; but he 
has little doubt that the story was repeated to 
some who will never Lear, or will not believe, 
the correction. 

A false report not only travels swiftly but 
widely, and it is next to impossible for a denial to 
follow it everywhere. The suspicion against this 
boy may remain long in the neighborhood. 


A KLONDIKE DOG. 


Deeds of heroism have been enacted in Alaska 
which history will never chronicle. Truth prints 
a story of one party of prospectors who owe their 
lives to a dog. 


Upon the desulate waste of that inhospitable 
glacier, the Valdes, which has proved a sepulchre 
to so many bright hopes and earnest aspirations, 
last winter a party of prospectors were camped. 
Day after day they had worked their way forward, 
death disput! ngevery foot with them, until it was 
decided that the main party should remain in 
camp, and two of their number, accompanied only 
by a dog, should endeavor to find a trail whic 
would lead away from the glacier. 

For days the two men wandered, until nature 
succumbed and they lay down, weary and 
exhausted. Their faithful companion cling to 
them and the warmth of his body,was grateful, as 
they crouched low with the bitter ice-laden wind 
howling about them. 

Their scanty stock of provisions was well-nigh 
exhausted, when one of them suggested sending 
the dog back to cain This was a forlorn hope, 
but their only one. ickly writing a few words 
on a leaf torn from a book, they made it fast 
round the dog’s neck and encouraged him to start 
back on the trail. 

The sagacious aniinal did not appear to under- 
stand, but after repeated efforts they persuaded 
hhn to start and he was soon swallowed up in the 
snow, the mist and the storm. 

Two days and nights passed, during which the 
men suffered untold agonies. On the evening of 
the third day, when all hope had gone and they 
were becom! ng resigned to their fate, out of the 
blinding and drifting snow bounded the faithful 
dog and close behind him came ready hands to 
minister to their wants. 

The remainder of the story is simple. The 
whole party returned, having abandoned their 
useless quest, and on the last Topeka going south 
were two grateful meu and a very ordinary-look- 
ing dog. “That dog will never want as long as 
we two live,” sald a grizzled and sunburnt man. 
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ART AND NATURE. 


The perfect blending of the real and ideal has 
recently been advertised by Paris milliners, who 
have come to use oats from the fields to trim the 
bonnets of their fair customers. The adventure 
which befell one such bonnet and its wearer is 
related by a foreign newspaper. 


A lady, dressed beyond the reach of criticism, 
was crossing a bruad boulevard. A cab bore 
down upon ber and she stepped hastily back and 
stopped in front of the curbstone, unmindful of a 
horse and cart standing immediately behind her. 
The horse quietly sniffed the oats and then, 
deciding that they were genuine, began to munch. 

He was thus engaged when the lady, quite 
unaware of the pleasure she was affording the 
hungry animal, started forward. But the horse 
was far from satisfed, and planting his forefeet 
on the lady’s skirt, continued his repast. 

The lady, supposing the horse about to devour 
her head, promptly fainted and was removed to a 
druggist’s shop near by, where happily she soon 
recovered. 

The moral of the story is that every field of oats 
should have a fence about it. 








BERESFORD’S CHOICE. 


Like many another man who has made a suc- | 
cess of life, Lord Charles Beresford was the 
despair of the teachers of his boyhood. They 
reported to his father that young Charles would 
do nothing be did not care to do, and on the boy’s 
thirteenth birthday his parent formally announced 
that he must make bis final choice of a profession. 
Collier’s Weekly reports the conversation which 
followed. 


“What is it to be, my boy—the army, the navy, 
or the church?” . 

“The navy, sir.” 

“And why the navy, boy?” 

“°Cause, I'd like to be an admiral, like Nelson.” 

“Pshaw, like Nelson! Why Nelson?” 

“Cause I want to.” 

“But even if you were to join the navy, why do 
xu think you will ever come an admiral, 
Charlie?” 

“*Cause I mean to,” was the blunt reply. He | 
had his wish and entered the navy. | 





TWO NEWSBOYS. 


The fellow-feeling that marks one of the) 
tenderest spots in human nature is often most 
pronounced among great men. A writer in the 
' Century tells this new anecdote of Faraday. 


The great physicist and his friend Hoffmann 
were walking one day together through the 
streets of London, where both were then profes- 
sors, when Faraday stopped a newsboy and 
bought apaper. Hoffmann asked him why, with 
his house supplied regularly with all the papers 
be needed, he stopped to buy # paper from a boy 
| in the street. 

Faraday replied: “I was once @& 
myself and sold papers on the street.” 

t was a fitting explanation. 








newsboy 





UNFORTUNATE. - 


There are many Joneses in this world, but 
| perhaps not quite so many as people think, Not 
long ago two friends met who had not seen each 
| other for ten years, since their school-days. 
marry, Billy?” asked one, 
of Philadelphia,” replied Billy, 
ensitive. 
; “You always did take to the name ‘Jones. 1 
ean remember when we went to sehool together, 
‘yon used to tag round after a little snub-nosed 


| Jones girl 
mber it, too,” said Billy. 


| cd ren 
| girl L married.” 
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COMPANION. 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dent!- 
frice' as no equal for cleansing the teet 











THE PIONEER LIMITED. — Only Perfect 
Trainin the world. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. Address for free illustrated, de- 
scriptive booklet, Geo. H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, IN. 


Electric Toy Makin, 


Shows how to make batteries, m: 
dynamos, etc. Price, $1.00. A omplete Elgetrical Li; 
brary.” 5 volumes, 1,300 pat 8 450 Llu: Price, 85.00, Send 
for Cireular, MN. W. HENLEY ‘& CO., 16 Beekman 8t., N. ¥. 


Kodaks 


do away with cumbersome 
plate-holders, heavy, fragile 
glass plates, and bothersome 
dark-slides. 


Just turn a Key— 
All Kodaks use our light-proof film cartridges 
(which weigh but ounces, where plates weigh 


pounds) and can be loaded in daylight. Seven 
styles use either plates or films, 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue: the 
cede tale Rochester, N. Y. 


A CHRISTMAS "} 
GIF 








loane. 140 pages, 
For amateurs. 









That Will Afford 
Heaps of Fun, is the 






Harmless 
Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game made. 
Just the thing for Av 
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ment these long W! rT 
evenings. Over 2,000,000 
suld. s 

Uf your dealer hasn't it send us mail order. 
Priceof Game Complete- 
Harmions $1 oOo Pintob Ti 
get, 3 Rubber ‘Tippe 
rows, Dost . * bald: 

BIG DISCOUNT TO AGENTS. 

ELASTIC TIP CO., 870 Atiantic Ave. BOSTON MASS, 

36 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

O78 Markat Street, fan Francisco. 
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SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MPG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 





=~ Winslow 


DECEMBER 14, 1899, 


TOME STUDY 


with our Private Las. 
sean BY MALL ope, 
Women good paying’ 
sitions. Ve xive just 
the training needed 
for success 


No interference with 
_—_—___________-j_ work—only spare time 
required, ‘The cheaj Dest me of atudy, 
Highly endorsed, national reputation, established 4 
years. We also teach Civil Service and other 
courses bymail. Trial lesson 10c. A fine Catalogue free, 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 101 College Bidg., Batialo, N.Y. 











JEREMY RESTAURANT, PITTSBURG, PA. 


‘Thousands of people take their meals every day in the 
Jeremy Restaurant, Pittsburg, where attractive sur. 
roundings and excelient cuisine are combined, The res. 
taurant is located at 504 Market Street, Pittsburg. They 
serve exclusively on their tables the famous 


Blanke’s sexo Coffee 


BLEND 


Other prominent hostetries in the United States 
which serve Faust Blend are: 
Grand Pacific, Chicago. 


Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
Wabash R. R. Dining Cars, 


Faust Café, St. Louis, 
Schenley Hotel, Pittsburg. 
Russell House, Detroit. 


You can drink Coffee of the same superior, smooth, 
rich flavor if you demand Faust Blend at your club or 
restaurant, or buy it fog your home. It costs more be- 
Cause it is worth more—in 3-pound air-tight cans, whole, 
ground or pulverized, $1.30 per can, Ask your dealer for 
it—it he hasn’t it we will send you, 
to any part of the United States, a 
et can, express prepaid, for 


Our booklet, “Coffee from Tree to 
Lip,” tells how to make good coffee, how 
to take care of the coffee-pot, how to econo- 
mize the coffee, gives recipe for every kind 
of coffee, and valuable information to 
coffee-makers and coffee-drinkers. It is 
worth ten dollars — free on request. 


Most Complete Coffee Plant in the World. 


304 to 314 S. 7th St., - = ST. LOUIS, M0. 


Half the fun of having winter is in 


Going Skating. 
There’s a DASH and GO about 
skating not experienced in any 
other winter sport. You do not 
feel the cold when skating as 
when sleigh-riding ; on the con- 
trary, every muscle is in action 
and you have enjoyment and 
comfort combined, while the 
feeling following skating is one 
of pleasant exhilaration. 

Skating is a healthful ex- 

ercise. If you feel languid, 

rable, fagged out or 
ave a headache 


Skate It Off! 


There's no surer nor pleas- 
anter way of driving away ill- 
fi Another feature of 
most of us is that it 
A dollar or two spent for 


Skates 


ars. Christmas Day 
u can name is more 
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“The Farmer’s Wife.’ 


“The Farmer’s Wife,” one of the set of eight 
Photographs which took the first prize in the 
Women’s Class in The Companion’s recent 
competition for amateur photographers, is repro- 
duced, full size, on our front cover. The artist 
who submitted these fine photographs, Miss 
Emma Justin Farnsworth, of Albany, New 
York, has exhibited in many competitions, here 
and abroad, and has seldom failed to win the 
first place. 
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A Wonderful Book. 


‘The most beautiful book in the world, according 
to Professor Westwood in his work on “Minia- 
tures and Ornamentation of the Anglo-Saxon | 
and Irish Manuscripts,” is a manuscript of the 
Four Gospels known as the Book of Kells, which 
has its present resting-place in Trinity College, 
Dublin. It is traditionally asserted to hav 
been written by Columba, [reland’s artist saint, | 
who flourished in the sixth century. 

‘The writing is mainly in single columns across | 
the entire page, inks of black, red, purple and 
yellow being used. The ornamentation consists 
chiefly of the interlacing bands, or serpents, and 
of the divergent spiral, or trumpet pattern, whieh 
give it a distinctively Irish character. The 
initial of every sentence is artistically wrought, | 
several of these letters, varying in size and| 
design, being as a rule presented on one page. _| 

The manuscript is par cularly valuable on | 
account of its representations of scenes in the 
life of Christ, delineated in genuine Irish style, 
In addition to the pages occupied with the 
iMumination of large initial letters, each jospel is 
preceded by a portrait of the Evangelist. There 
are also three groups of evangelical symbols, and 
three central pages containing miniatures of the 
Virgin and Child, the Temptation and the 
Betrayal. | 

Unless the coloring be reproduced, no illustra- 
tion can give an adequate idea of the brilliancy 
and elaborateness of the illumination. The 
result is particularly striking when we notice | 
the complete absence of gold, since it is in the | 
profusion of gilding that the chief beauty of 
Oriental manuscripts consists. ‘The coloring is 
Sometimes negative; that is, the ground is 
colored and the design is formed by the natural 
tone of the vellum. 

The texi-is far more extensively decorated | 
than any other ancient copy of the Gospels now | 
extant. The minuteness of detail is bewilder- | 
ing. The more powerful the lens with which 
the ornamentation is examined, the more thor- 
ough seems the work. ‘There is not the slightest 
error in the formation of the spirals, nor a single 
fault of interlacement that can be discovered 
throughout the book. It is no wonder the book 
is said to be the most beautiful in the world. 


URS of all kinds dyed and made into leading 
styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. 


CRINE, Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON STAMMERERS’ Institute and Train- 


wz School. 4i Tremont St., Boston. 


Powder Point School, pvx $8. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and 
B. KNAPP, 8S. B. 
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100 rare China, Borneo, Persia, 
Samoa loc. Est. 1881, E. A. Dresser, 










Williston Seminary 


Prepares for college or scientific 



























Fully equipped laboratories in Phys 
"Biology. New Athletic Field, ¥ mile and straig! y 
track. soth year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Or 
Seientifi 
Electrica 
ral; Pi 
Military y fee 





. r! ees, room: 
board, $176.50. A RRIS, Pres., Orono, M 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Faelten, Director. 
Tuition, 330,00 to g180.00 per year. 2 to7 

ms a Week. feacher’s Course, 845.00 
per year. Send for New Prospectus. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


SKATES GIVEN jes ;aue.% 


Romance 
Send us $1.50 for the books, with 


Se \, address and length of shoe, and we Ww: 

? ex. paid ® books and 1'pair Barney & 

Berry’s Fine Steel Skates. If cannot 
to 8 t 


send inoney, send 
books. E. rE, 














COMPANION. 


McPhail Piano Talk 


Piano- Making. 


THE YOUTH’S 








THREE 


SOAP-BUBBLE BLOWER. 


A bubble within a bubbl 
for “Bubbling” Partie: 

Christmas Gifts. He; 
tertaining for all age: 
Money refunded if 
Price 10¢. by mail. Cire. free. Agts. 
wid. Hill 48 Winter St., Boston. 


gunn anna 


Address and Monogram Paper 
For Christmas Gifts. 


Webb's Special Process for Stamping without 


H 
Die. Also Sp Process for Wedding Tnvita: 
tions, Announce 


nents and Calling Cards. 

We can save you from one to ten dollars. 
Send fo: 59-puge descriptive Mlustrated 
Catalogue — the finest of its kind ever published 
—meluding Welding tints and Etiquette, Free. 

A. N. WEBB & COMPANY, 

Stationers, Engravers, Printers, Die Cutters and 

Siampers. alem, Mass., U. S.A 



























Have you ever visited a piano factory ? 

Ever Seen how each part is made? | 

Have you ever watched, step by step, 
the process until the completed piano 
stands before you? 

It is of surpassing interest. 

We cordially invite you to see how 
McPHAIL, PIANOS are made. 

There is no mystery—everything is 
honest and aboveboard. 

Come and see the class of workmen 
engaged —the quality of material used in 
producing an artistic instrument 

It is an education, and will cost you 
nothing. 

We have a record of SIXTY YEARS 
for supplying honest pianos at honest 
prices. 

We have hundreds of testimonials, such 
as: 

JOHN K. PAINE. 
Professor of Music, Harvard University. 
MR. CARL ZERRAHN, 
Musical Conductor, Boston, Mass. 
MR. LOUIS C. ELSON, 
: Musie Critic, Boston, Mass. 
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Post-paid. 


LITTLE 


Stitch Ripper. 


USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


ping and picking out machine stitehing, bast- 
drawing threads for hemstitching. It makes 
ripping e: Not scissors and does not cut. 
Your money back if you want it. 


LADY AGENTS Wanted. Sells on Sight. 
A. E. DeMERRITT, 90 Canal Street, Boston. 


MRS. ALICE MORSE EARLE’S CHARMING BOOKS: 
CHILD LIFE HOME LIFE 


IN COLONIAL’ DAYS. IN COLONIAL DAYS. 


Cloth, $2.50 Cloth, $2.50 


Mrs. Earle has spent years in collecting | It offers to the reader many attractive 
and verifying the facts of the story, which | features, combining as it does minute 
she retells in a manner vastly entertain-| details of daily life with a broad and 
ing and most instructive. | general view of the Colonial home. 























Write ns for catalogue, or come and see us. 


A, M. McPHAIL PIANO CO., 


784 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Profusely Illustrated. 





Mlustrated from Photographs. 


To the charm of a delightful narrative, 
graphs of historical curios, 
distinctive style, at 


illustrated from a collection of photo- 
simply unique, the author adds greatly by her 
all times clear, sympathetic, and thoroughly enjoyable. 


SOLDIER RIGDALE: BEN COMEE. 


HOW HE SAILED IN THE ‘‘MAYFLOWER,” A TALE OF ROGERS'S RANGERS, 
AND HOW HE SERVED MILES STANDISH. 1758-59. 


By BEULAH MARIE DIX, author of By M. J. CANAVAN. With Tilustrat 
Gwyeth with Mlustrations by Rect GEORGE GIBBS. I2mo. Cloth, gilt to) 
IRCH. 12mo0, cloth, 


“Must at once take a high rank 
American History.""—Boston Beacon. 











ions by 
P. 


81.50 


among novels of A homespun story of the old French and Indian 
| War, true to history and of thrilling interest. 


DRAKE AND HIS YEOMEN: 


A TRUE ACCOUNTING OF THE CHARACTER AND ADVENTURES OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, 
AS TOLD BY SIR MATTHEW MAUNSELL, HIS FRIEND AND FOLLOWER. WHEREIN ALSO 
IS SET FORTH MUCH OF THE NARRATOR’S PRIVATE HISTORY. 














By JA BARNES, author of “ Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors,” “ For King or Country,” 
AL Traitor,” ete. ed frontispiece and eight full-page illustrations by CARLTON 
T. CHAPMAN. Crown 8vo cloth. $2.00 






All that follo: 
record in history. 





s the hero's brief introduction of himself and account of his boyhoo 
All the persons numed actually existed, and were followers of 


|ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


NORMAN HAPGOOD, author of “ Literar: 
Statesmen and Others. é f Danie! 
Webster,” ete. With portraits and facsimiles. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 22.00 


M N CHAMBERLAIN says: “ It is a remarkable 
bor Mr. Hapgood has truly presented Lincoln as a 
man of the people. No oné could lave done this 
better, and few so well. I feel sure that it will live 
in literature.” 





od is matter of absolute 
rake. 


By MABEL 0. WRIGHT. 


WABENO THE 


Illustrated by Jc 
This book is a quaint st 
interwoven with Indian legends for its setting. 


Cloth, $1.50. A Sequel to 
TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE 
HEARTS. | 


The two volumes in a box, &3.00 
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of child life with Nature, | 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York. | 
* hoofs Mh et Rates oe 












PL 


fast Pints, and you get the quality in them 
that you do ina slow plate. Jiny them of your dealer. 
FR! Write us for fine Platinum 5x7 Photograph of 
Greylock Mountain printed from Berkshire Plate, 
BERKSHIRE DRY PLATE CO., No. Adams, Mass, 
Sold by ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., Boston. 
HALL & LYON €0., P: dence, R. 1. 
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CATALOG! 
16 West 23d St. 
166 Broadway. 
504 Fulton St, 
169 Tremont St. 
924 Chestnut St. 


New York: 
Brooklyn: 


Boston: 
Philadelphia: 
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“A Medicine witha Mission.” 
With a box of Nervease headache powders 
in my pocket I can bid defiance to headaches. 

‘ N E R V E A § E ‘ 4 

Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. Price 25 Cents. 
All Druggists or Sent by Mail. NERV SE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Sold by the best trade throughout New 
England, as is also our 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, SLICED AND PUT 
UP IN 1-lb. AND 2-lb, BOXES. 


DEERFOOT FARM CO.. § 
29 Bromfield 8t., Boston. Li 


ag We will deliver. expr 


QUALITY, PURITY and 
CLEANLINESS 


ro, Mass. 

New York City. 

frocer or Provision Dealer 

have made our products an mtroductory orderof 2 or Bacon ut our best prices. 
FAMOUS. SEND FOR BO AND PRICE-LIST. 
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Make Christmas Merry. 


Our Holiday Packages are on 

sale where quality is appreciated. 
%\es H. D. FOSS & COMPANY, 
This 38 South Market Street, 


device o7 
every piece, Boston, Mass. 





PREMIUM OFFER. 
15 ARTICLES GIVEN. 


This Decorated Dinner Set, 60 pieces, 
Mahogany Writing Desk, Gold Watch and 
Chatelaine, Oak Morris Chair, Trilby Oil- 
Heater, Lamps, Dress Suit Cases, your 
choice, with $10.00 Case Trilby Polish. 

Leather Snap-Shot Camera, Watches, Gold 
Bracelet, Foot Balls, Ice Skates, Gold Rings, 
Rifles, Boxing Gloves, Printing Pres: 
given with $3.00 Case Trilby Polish. 

We-send Polish free 
express paid 

Thirty days given 
to sell. No money 
required with order. 


Send for 
Premium 
List—FREE. 


We explain how 
to, (sell to your 
riends. an ret 
premiums. © Value $12.00. 
GOODRICH POLISH MFG. CO., 


50 State St., Boston, 


PLENTY OF TIME LEFT TO EARN 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





































Are peculiar in many ways. 

They like to drink water without 
ice. 

They would rather walk upstairs 
than take an elevator. 

They use ordinary portable bath 
tubs in place of stationary porcelain 
or metal ones such as we have. 

What seems to-us the funniest 
thing of all is that they absolutely 
prefer chicory in their coffee. 

It is easy enough for any one to 
get adulterated coffee in this coun- 
try. But the good housewife watches 
carefully that she is not thus im- 
posed upon. 

Those who have learned by ex- 
perience and wish to be absolutely 
sure that they are getting pure coffee 
and the best coffee, without a grain 
of adulteration, ask for and insist 
upon having Chase & Sanborn’s 
Coffees. . 

There is none better on the mar- 
Every bean has been carefully 
selected from plantations, famous 
for their coffee crops. 

The fact that these coffees bear 
the seal of Chase & Sanborn is in 
itself a sufficient guarantee that they 
are full weight and in every way 
perfect. 

Seal Brand Coffee comes in one 
and two-pound tin cans, and their- 
other high grades in richly colored 
parchment-lined imported bags. 


Chase & Sanbom’s Coffees, 
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JOHNSON’S HOME-MADE 
Mince Meat ~ Cranberry Sauce. 


Our well-known reputation as The Leading Preservers of New 
England guarantees the quality of these goods. 
Our Mince Meat is made of the purest ingredients,—Baldwin apples, 










“Had some pearl tapioca fordinner [ 
but it was so Somgy nol panoey. would [ 
eat it. Had it e house, 50 

thought we'd use it up. Nothing but 


»Minute | 
| Tapioca} 


for this family, aerenetar The 
“Minute” requires no soaking, 
















WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE 
MARK BELOW 


on Enameled Ware @ 
itis Safe to Buy, 






















. ‘ F | and not till then. 
Vermont cider jelly, seedless raisins and pure spices,—and is all ready to eke is eras penalties in . : 
e 
put between the crusts and bake. Grea ie of the Minute o Receipt , No POISON can lurk 












Our Cranberry Sauce is made from ripe Cape Cod cranberries 
and granulated sugar. 
Both are packed in our famous stone crocks and sell for the same 


Book tells all-about it. in Agate Nickel Steel 
: Minute Racal yt Book and Samples Minute Ware, but with- on 


sent for Ze, stamp. 4 r 
Sain iter Y Co, Orange, Mass. ous ee ate : 









— it: , 
price. You cannot afford to make mince meat or cranberry : : : re a 
sauce when you can buy ls oi made of 17 differ- 







eaeraales ab oved ge 
ive=- ve in every instance % 
Five-Pound 50 Cents. f one of these three 
Crocks for ————S rot || poisons as a part — 
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nae Kill La Grippe. J] ARSENIC. LEAD ana 
Or Your Money Back. ANTIMONY 


This is our contract with 
every druggist. It will 
mak pis Q break up a cold in 24 


“The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 


RAE’S 
LUCCA OIL 


ees ME says: 
Pure Olive Oil of the Very Finest Quality. 


e box gave us immediate 

reli, oe oren cured us 
For Salads, Table and 
Medicinal purposes .... 


25 Cents a as 
Sold in Bottles and Gallon Cans by Leading Grocers. 


YOUR GROCER WILL SUPPLY YOU. 
H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 222 & 224 State St., Boston. 























- guaranty 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
















At all drug; 
Se hycuayt Pamphlet of vital interest to 
Sample Sen Sent Free. every housewife, FREE to 
any address. 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Go, 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
















“Heat Them and Eat Them.” - 


Gorton's Prepared Fish Balls are made from the very best cod and sound, 
perfect potatoes. 

They are packed six in each can. 

They are separated by chemically pure parch- 
ment paper, the can is lined with the same kind of 
paper and carefully sealed. 

The only difference between this canned food 
and that you would prepare yourself is a difference 
of tine, york and worry evel. fish Cale ea 

'e also put up Boneless Co. e in pac! 
Sold by all the best grocers. “Gorton’s’” is the best B ‘Be sure and ask forit. 


SLADE GORTON & CO., Gloucester, Mass. 
S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. =e ef fazone of our handsome lithoeranied Kinane | 


cannot supply you, send 
dd we will see that you gel one, 




































De be allured into buying any of 
the hundred and one brands of 
“Vanilla” preparations that canvass- 
ers offen at your door. The few cents 
saved will not atone for spoilt puddings, 
sauces, cakes, jellies and ice-cream, aside . 
from the risk of sickness. 
You can always rely upon BURNETT’S 
EXTRACTS because they are pure and of 
great strength. 


. 


er ‘meat and 


fine snet that give the d ; ( _ JOSEPH BURNETT CO., *s 
“Arlington” flavor. __ uy i 36 India St., Boston, Mass. urne 
CRISP~ DELICIOUS ~DIGESTIB: j 3 i Established 60 Years. 

_InPackages* + Wrapped by the makers Buy of, your di af 


JOHN P SQUIRE &CO BOSTON } TTT? a 











CRYSTAL 
BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 
worn and faded. 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 
40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 
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« Ladies’ Night at the Club I Found Out About 


UNION CLUB COF FEE. | 


We Have It AT HOME Now.” Jf vur grocer 4 
LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Save the Coupons for Premiums. 
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Is IT THAT 


Fast Color Eyelets 


ARE EXCLUSIVELY USED IN ALL THESE SHOES ? 


“WINTER” 
Reduced fac-simile of one of the heads on Swift's Home Calendar. 


Swift's Home Calendar 


Swift’s Home Calendar is the most beautiful calendar of all of the end-of-the-cen- 
tury calendars. It typifies Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter—four beautiful 
heads, types of idealized American women. The heads were painted especially 
for this calendar, and are representative examples of Percy Moran’s best work, 
and will be sent, postpaid, to any address for 10 cents in stamps or money. 


Swift’s Premium Hams— Cooked in any manner, they are always delicious. 
Swift’s Premium Bacon— Attractive and dainty in appearance —crisp and 
appetizing when served. 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard — Kettle rendered, and absolutely pure and whole- 
some. Careful housekeepers have learned that they can depend on its in- the Shoe, and never wear brassy 


variable quality. 
: ; or change color. 
Swift and Company, Chicago 
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HERE is another kind of overcoat; one vastly more important 
—an overcoat of fat for the muscles, the nerves and all the 
sensitive, delicate structures of the body. 
If you are thin, these delicate structures are exposed to every 
wind that blows, the cold pierces them, and you dread the winter. 
The blood lacks warmth and richness, you take cold easily, 
and are in just the right condition for pneumonia, bronchitis, 
sciatica, neuralgia and rheumatism. 
. . aan \ The body lacks vigor and resistive power; you fall an easy 
. . victim to every prevailing disease. Scott's Emulsion with 
AT r ENTION MOTH ERS! ! hypophosphites of Lime and Soda will remedy allthis. Itwarms 
French physiciar ichard, r meat oft I and enriches the blood, strengthens the nerves and supplies 
¢ / the overcoat of fat. It gives vigor and vitality, and force to 
: H resist disease germs. 
Bee aniante: soil 4 oue uk a Hi Delicate children should take it, particularly during cold 
. : i i weather; it often prevents their taking cold, and builds them 
up in every way 
Scott’s Hmulsion also strengthens the lungs to a most 
remarkable degree, thus enabling persons predisposed to 
consumption to escape this dread disease. 


lay, i 
AKER OATS 
At All Grocers, in 2-pound Packages. . “ Two sizes’ 30 cts, and $1.00. SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 
the he reakfast pe in the w wn i 
$ ‘ Boreal 


AME RICAN CEREAL CO., Monadnock Building, Chicago, II. 
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Car HE happy - faced holi- 
“7 day crowds went hur- 
rying by, and but few 
of them even looked at the big, 
grim building with the many 
windows and the smell of ether. 
Yet inside the great hospital 
along the rows and rows of beds 
they, too, knew it was the day 
before Christmas. For some of 
them it was to be the last Christ- 
mas; others would not even live 
to see the gray dawn come in or 
hear the early church-bells ring. 
Flat on his back in cot thir- 
teen, contagious di: ward. 
number five, lay Thomas Hull, 
the most unhappy patient in all 
the great building—full of suffer- 
ing and dying people. 

He was a convalescent, get- 
ting well and strong again from 
a bad case of typhoid fever; so 
you might think he onght to 
feel happy, for he was soon 
to be discharged, they told him, 
although number thirteen 
doubted that, because the nurse 
had already told him twice that 
he was to get out next week. 
The first time was a month ago 
and he was still there, although 
he dressed every day and walked 
up and down the corridor. 

He sometimes believed he was 
never going to get out. ‘That 
was not the worstof it. He was 
beginning to think it would be 
better all around if he never did 
get out. In fact, he might have 
sought his own death if he had 
not had a wife and family to 
support. But that was just the 
trouble; he did not see how he 
could ever support then again, 
now that his job was lost, and— 
what was far worse—his repu- 
tation for honesty, without which 
he could not get other work. 

“Oh!” moaned number thir- 
teen, “if it only was a leg I had 
lost, like the young fellow over 
in the emergency ward the nurse 
told me about! But to lose my 
good name, and all because [ 
tried too hatd to do the square 
thing!” 

“Here, here, this will never 
do!” interrupted the soft voice 
of a nurse, approaching the bed. 
“Wrinkling up your brows 
again! You will work yourself 
into another fever if you don’t 
look out, and then have another 
relapse. All you must do to 
get well now is to keep from 
worrying.” 

She had put the little shiny 
glass thermometer into his mouth 
to take his temperature; mean- 
while she felt his pulse. ‘Then 
she took down the chart which 
hung at the head of the iron 
bedstead; wrote certain words 
and figures, made a mark continuing the 
zigzag line which indicated the fever's progress, 
hung up the chart, and softly hurried out of 
the room again, with her clean blue skirts 
rustling. All was quiet once more. The 
patient’s breathing could be heard. 

Keep from worrying! It was easy to say 
that. 

‘There is nothing worse than to be accused of 
a crime when you are innocent—unless it is 
when you are really guilty. But they didn’t 
even accuse Hull. If they had brought a 
charge against him he might have been able to 
prove himself innocent; they merely dismissed 
him and let him go, under the cloud of suspicion. 
Jt was no wonder he worried himself sick over 
it and thus became susceptible to the typhoid 
germs. 

Ever since he had been obliged to give up 
his original trade of house-painter because of 
painters’ colic, he had been a “checker” in the 
Hotel Wellington on Fifth Avenue. 

A checker is one of the numerous unseen 


| the Wellington was one of the greatest and most 
| magnificent in the world—employ twenty to 
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Lean on me. Daddy; said the big, strong stoke. 
>= “as Pt \ i r i, 


employés of a hotel that are necessary to make 
its intricate machinery run smoothly, honestly 
and economically. The largest hotels—and 


| thirty of these men, whose whole duty is to sit 
, at desks just outside the dining-rooms, restau- 
| rants and cafés, and “keep tab’ on the orders 
| that go from the guests to the kitchen and on 
the “portions” that go from the kitchen to the 
guests. The waiters are obliged first to take 
the guest’s written order to one of the checkers, 
who gives it his stamp, without which the chefs 
below are not allowed to give the waiter even 
aglass of milk. Different systems are used in 
different hotels, but something of this sort is 
necessary in every hotel where there are several 
hundred employ¢s. Otherwise the hotel would 
often be cheated. 

The Wellington’s system of checking was 
very complicated. It involved copying off 
every original that came from the guest's hands 
through the waiter to the checkers. The copy 





was made on another sort of order-blank in the 
form of a bill with removal stubs on either end, 
each of which had to be stamped with the 
checker's stamp. Each one, also, had a sepa- 
rate function to perform, which it is unnecessary 
to describe ‘here, and all of them, including the 
original order in the guest’s handwriting, came 
together again at the end of twenty-four hours 
in the comptroller's office, where they were 
carefully examined and compared. 

But notwithstanding all this thoroughness 
and red tape, the Hotel Wellington was being 
robbed regularly, and the head-steward knew 
it, but he did not know who was to blame. 

This thing had been going on for over a 
month, and the culprits had not been caught, 
notwithstanding the vigilance of the hotel 
detective, who was constantly passing in and 
out among the employés, and of the central 
police detectives, who had tried to investigate 
in the guise of waiters. Asa last resort the 
head-steward of the hotel offered a reward 
of twenty-five dollars to the employés for 
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information that would (Gp 
lead to the detection 

of the guilty parties. 

Even that had done no good. 

Now ‘thomas Hull was a 
quiet man, not saying much, but 
attending strictly to business. 
But he had keen eyes—and also 
a warm heart. With those keen 
eyes he noticed that two of the 
waiters, if they possibly could, 
went with their orders to 
Franoois, the disagreeable little 
French checker who sat at the 
desk next to Hull and had black 
side-whiskers. Also he noticed 
with his keen eyes that whenever 
these two waiters submitted their 
orders, Francois took down a 
different checking-pad to enter 
their orders. 

This seemed very odd to Hull, 
but he had a kind heart. In- 
stead of reporting the matter to 
the steward he spoke to Francois 
about it himself. ‘I don’t want 
to do you any harm,” he said. 
“If this thing stops no one will 
be any the wiser,” said honest 
Thomas Hull, smiling kindly. 

The Frenchman shrugged his 
shoulders, snarled something 
back in French and refused to 
take the hand Thomas held out 
to him. 

“All right,” said Thomas, 
“but it will be my duty to report 
this matter to Mr. Buckingham 
unless this thing stops.” 

The thing did stop, but not 
because Hull reported it. He 
did not have a chance, f~ the 
next day Mr. Bucking..am, 
the head-steward, ‘discharged 
Thomas Hull. He did not 
accuse him of anything; he 
made no explanation. He hadn’t 
time. 

It was related among the 
employés in the hotel, however, 
that a pad of false stubs had 
been found in Thomas Hull’s 
desk, and when they searched 
his overcoat down-stairs in his 
locker, they found a counterfeit 
check-pad. The energetic young 
Frenchman who put the detec- 
tives on the track received the 
reward. “You never can tell 
about these quiet fellows,’’ said 
the central office detectives, and 
they went off to “work up” 
another case, and the orders 
went in and out from the 
dining-room smoothly and hon- 
estly now. 

This is what Thomas Hull 
kept thinking about, lying flat. 
on his back in cot thirteen, 
contagious disease ward five, on 
the day before Christmas—this 
and the rent to be paid, and the 
coal that was needed, and his 
dear ones at home, whom the 
doctors had let him see but three times in two 
months, and the new baby he had never seen 
at all. 

And the nurse said, “Don’t worry!” 

The day before Christmas, and not out yet! 
They had told him he would surely be at home 
by this time—home, where everybody ought to 
be on Christmas; home with his own, who, 
even if they were going to starve, were still 
his own. Why wouldn’t the white-coated 
doctor let them come to see him again without 
waiting until Sunday? Why did they enforce 
such foolish regulations? 

But it was Christmas eve, when every one 
was supposed to be happy. Why stop to think 
about him, when there were so many happy 
people in the big, buzzing city? 


At the Hotel Wellington the soft-cushioned, 
electric elevators were going merrily up and 
down, and the onyx hallways were trimmed 
with holly and mistletoe. Guests were lolling 
at ease in deep, soft chairs by the windows, 
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watching the cabs and carriages driving briskly 
by, and the bright, happy faces of pedestrians | 
along the sidewalk, hurrying home to dinner in | 
the frosty twilight. 

But the happiest person in all the big hotel 
was away down thirty-five feet below the brilliant 
room and the luxurious soft chairs—in a part of 
the hotel the guests never see 
and few take into account, and 
yet it was a very important 
part, as stoker number six, 
whistling and sweating as he 
shovelled in coal with askilfal, 
scattering stroke—very few 
could beat number six on that 
point—would have liked to tell 
you; for here was where they 
kept the big engines going 
night and day without stopping 
every week, like the engines 
of the ocean steamers, but 
going from one end of the year 
to the other, without which the 
guests could not have heat and 
light and electric fans and ice 
and elevators and—but stoker 
number six would not have 
had time to tell you about all 
that just now. He slammed 
the iron door shut, tossed down 
his shovel, cast off his apron, 
doused his head in a bucket of water, sputtered 
and rubbed his face dry, saying, “Now you 
wouldn’t know me!’ ‘Then he hurried on his 
coat, shouted, “Merry Christmas, boys!’ bowed 
to the boss-stoker, who smiled back at him kindly, 
and ran up-stairs, out along the passageway in 
the rear, down the hall, and out by the employés’ 
entrance, where he grinned at the crusty uld 
timekeeper and shouted his number at him. 
Then. he was in the hurrying crowd, perhaps 
the happiest of them all. | 

But there were others happy in the big city on | 
this clear, crisp evening, many, many of them. 








Blue-eyed and blue-aproned cash-gir] number 
twenty, who had been looking at the clock, up 
over the platform where the wrappers tie up 
bundles, whenever she got a chance during the 
past half-hour, ran over to Miss Howe, who was 
calling “Cash! cash!" and tapping on the show- 
case with a half-dollar. 

Number twenty took the coin and the slip of 
paper, hurried off to the cashier, worming her way | 
deftly through the crowd, got her change and 
brought it back to Miss Howe, smiling to think 
that this was the last trip of this long day. 

“Good night, Mary! Merry Christmas to you!” 

“Good night, Miss Howe!" said number twenty, 
delighted at being notived by handsome Miss 

h the slender waist. ‘Merry Christmas 
o!” and smiling still more and hum 
y little tune, number twenty hurried 
Jong line of other blue aprons going 
down-stairs. She passed the toy department, 
passed the household furnishing department, 
went on back tu the long rows of lockers in the 
rear basement, where the customers are not 
allowed to go, beat all the other girls taking off 
her apron and putting on her wraps; and then 
calling gaily, “Merry Christmas, Mamie! Merry 
Christmas, Clara !’’ the happiest person in all the 
big departinent store hurried out into the brightly 
lighted street and made her way through the 
good-natured holiday crowd, across the streets, 
between clanging cars and rattling trucks, appar- 
ently not even seeing them. She had more 
important things to think about. 

Away up in the top floor, rear, of the tall flat- 
house, in the very farthest back room, a woman 
was cutting out gingerbread cakes in the shape 
of animals and stars, with the speed of a 
machine. Presently she snatched up the panful, 
pushed them into the oven, out of which popped 
a delightful odor, slammed the door and called 
out, “Are you nearly dressed, children? It's 
ahnost time to start.” And she herself ran into 
the next room to see about it, smiling in a pre- 
oveupied way as she did so. ‘ 

“Here comes Harry!” cried one of the chil- 
dren’s voices. 

“A quick, strong step was heard on the stairs, 
and then in burst stoker number six, smiling 
all over his face. “Hi, mother,” he shouted, 
kissing her, “they’ve given me all tonight and 
to-morrow off! Isn’t it lucky? Are the children 
ready??? He was hardly pufting a bit, notwith- 
standing the six tlights of steep stairs. 

“Yes, but Mary hasn’t come yet and —"* 

“Oh, yes, 1 have!” cried cash-girl number 
twenty, running panting into the room and 
kissing everybody. ‘‘Is it time to start?” 

“Mercy! my cookies!’ cried the mother, 
hastening back to the kitchen. ‘Go on, children! 
it's getting late.” 

“() Mary, won’t he be surprised!” said the 
stoker, putting on his hat. 

“I speak to carry his bag of clothes!” cried 
Mary. ‘Come on, dears,” she said to the two 
younger children. 

“1 speak to walk beside him!" cried one of the 
latter. ‘They had started down-stairs. 

“LT speak to walk on the other side and take 
hold of his hand,” said the other one, 

“Where do TF come asked Mary. 

“Well, Vl tell you.” said Harry, the stoker, 
“Lily can walk beside him and hold his hand as 








far as the corner, ‘Then Tommy can sit beside and say, “This turkey came with a note. Here! What lL want to kuow is, May 1 receive him i of preliminary to dressing. 053 








‘A BIG, BROWN, JUICY, 
GLISTENING TURKEY."* 
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him in the cable car, and Mary, you can sit on 
the other side.” 

“Then,” said Lily, “you and I will sit beside 
him when we transfer in the cross-town car, 
won't we, Harry?” 

“You bet!” said Harry, smiling. 1 

“I speak to tell him about—about—It!"’ cried 

Lily. 





'o, sir! I spoke first,” said 
Tommy. | 

“I guess we better let mother | 
do that," said larry, and they 
went on down the stairs. 

“Hello, papa!” 

“Merry Christmas, papa!’ 

“Well, well, so it’s you, is 
it?” said Thomas Hull. “I 
wondered if it might be you 
when they—and here’s little 
Tommy, too!—when they sent , 
for me to come to the reception 
room—Merry Christmas, Lily! 
—but how did they let you in | 
to-day, Harry?” 

larry first looked at Mary 
and smiled all over his face. 
Then he said, “You’re going 
out in five minutes, daddy, 
and so —”" 

“In five minutes —in five 
minutes?” the thin man repeated as if dazed. 
“Don’t you want to?” asked Mary, smiling. 

“Do I want to!” 

“Don't let him get tuo excited,” said the nurse, 
entering the room, but smiling kindly in spite of 
her long experience with emotions. 

“Nurse, why didn’t you tell me before?” asked 
the astonished man. y 

“Because you would have tired yourself out 
fretting, as you did the other two times. Tfere’s 
your bag; it's already packed. You can get 
your discharge papers at the office.” 

“But I thought—” 


| 


| already pitched in. 


out now. Lean on me, daddy,” said the big, 
strong stoker. 

“Now, Tommy, I spoke to carry the bag,” 
said Mary. a 

“And, mother,” said Thomas Hull to his wife, 
“just to think of Harry, our little Harry, carrying 
me up the stairs! Oh, what smells so good?” 

“Those are cookies, Tom. Te’s not a little 
Harry any longer.” 

“Took, papa, here are my new school-books. 
See, 1’m in the Fourth Reader now,” said Lily. 


me,’’ said Tommy. 


“Never mind what you thought, daddy ; you’re | 
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it is, daddy. 
us.”” 

Thomas Hull read the note, but before he 
finished his voice trembled. ‘To ‘Thomas ILull, 
with a Merry Christmas, from H. G. Bucking- 
ham, who wishes —'” 

“Co on, daddy.” 

“Who wishes him a speedy recovery and 
expects to see him as soon as he is well enough 
to work, at Hotel Wellington.’ ” 

“Go on, daddy !”” 

“That’s all!” gasped ‘Thomas Hull, looking at 
his wife. 

“Turn inside.” 

“Why, it’s a check!” 

“Read the receipt you are to sign.” 

“<T6 salary in full from October 2oth—’ ’”” 

“That was when you left, you know.” 

“*To January Ist—’” 

“That is when you will begin as boss-checker.” 

“As boss-checker !—but how, but —” 


cried Mrs. Hull. “We can explain it all after- 
ward. Eat, ‘l'om, don’t stare at me that way.”’ 
The children required no urging. ‘hey had 


But Thomas Hull had too 


HE tea-table had been peaceful until 
aE Clarissa came out of her revery and 

brought war. 
“Flora grew up without any-trouble. Why 
jcan’t I, as well as she?" demanded Clarissa, 
| pointing savayely at her sensitive elder sister, 
who paled visibly. “Why am I not given the 
'least freedom? You give it to Aim!’ and 


he put on a fit of theatrical trembling. 


| Clarissa’s accusing glance swept around and 
| stabbed each member of the offending family. 
| “We're caught this time, and no mistake!’’ 





“Yes, yes, children, but he hasn’t seen the 
baby yet. Mary, take papa in to see the baby. 
He has eyes like yours, 
Thomas. «It doesn’t matter if 
he is asleep, Mary. His father 
must see him.” 

‘Then a little while later, 
“Now, Tommy, go tell your 
father supper—I mean dinner 
is ready,” and Tommy did so, 
very willingly. 

‘They all sat down with 
mouths watering. 

“Oh, tomato soup—thick!” 
exclaimed the convalescent. 
“There’s no one can cook like 
my wife.” 

“Well, I never saw any one 
eat faster than my husband!” 

“Typhoid always makes 
people hungry,”’ said Thomas, 
laughing. “My! Celery, too 
—what a good supper!” 

“itisn’t supper. It's dinner 
we're having,” said Mary, 
“like the swells at the Welling- 
ton.” 

Thomas poised his spoon in 
mid-air. He had forgotten 
about that for 4 minute. “Oh, 
well,’ he said to himself, ‘I've 
got much to be thankful for, 
| anyway,” and he looked about 
!at the bright faces of his chil- 
j dren and at his active wife, 
who was just now bringing 
from the stove a heaping dish 
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slaw; and they had cranberry-sauce, too. 

What did his wife mean by having such an 
‘ extravagant dinner? But what was the matter? 
All were silent. They were gazing with sup- 
| pressed excitement at the stove door, which Mrs. 

Hull was bending over to open. 

“What are you all so solemn about?” asked 
Thomas. 

“Sh!” said his children, respectfully. 

Out came—yes, it was really true!—a great 
big, brown, juicy, glistening turkey, with gravy 
bubbling and dancing in the pan. y 

“I was so afraid you'd smell it!” said Mrs. 
Tull, putting it on the table, while the children 
clapped their hands and shouted. 





“What does all this mean?” said Thomas, | whispered to herself, “Mister Baker!” and | evening toilet. gave her an excuse for leaving the 


‘looking almost frightened as he gazed at the 
russet turkey and then at his children, who also 
yaved at the turkey, and swallowed something as 
they did so, 

Then it was time for the stoker to jump up 





‘“THINE EYES SO BLUE-UE AND TEN-EN-DER."” 


my thinking, that joke is stale by now!” 


“Clara, dear, suppose you tell us plainly what emphatically “down.” 


Maybe you'll read it aloud to} 


“Oh, do eat your turkey before it gets all cold!” | 


By Marion Hill. 


Clarissa now glared so at her brother Peter that | but boldly justifying her course. 
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big a lump in his throat to swallow any turkey 
for a few minutes. 

It took but a few minutes for the stoker w 
explain how he and the boss-stoker had found 
bottles of wine hidden in a box in one of the 
| coal-bins, antl how they then guessed what the 
smiling-faced Frenchman was up to when he 
came down there every now and then late at 
night; how they set a trap, caught the sneak, 
handed him over to the hotel detective, who 
searched him, discovered counterfeit checking. 
pads and counterfeit plates for making new ones, 
and finally uprooted the whole matter, to the 
delight of Mr. Buckingham and all the other 
hotel officials, and landed the Frenchman in 
jail. 

“There! your turkey is all cold,’ said Mrs. 
Hull, “but there’s plenty more. Here's a ha 
slice. Now eat in peace, Thomas,’’ and he did, 

“I'll take some more, too,” said Tommy, 
j handing up an already empty plate, and he 
added, “I wonder if any other peoples is as 
happy as us. I bet not in this*house, anyway,” 

“No,” thought Thomas Hull, “not even in 
Hotel Wellington or in the big bouses alon; 
Fifth Avenue.” 








| in the parlor, instead of bringing him here into 
the dining-room—which we turn into a sitting- 
room, and all crowd around a centre-tuble in 
such an old-fashioned way ?” 

“Why, yes, dear; of course we will receive 
him in the parlor if you prefer it.’ 

“But I want the parlor all to myself!” blurte! 
| Clarissa, slowly reddening under the family stare, 
“Why should 
Heasked if he might visit me. 





‘we’ receive him? 


. “Why do you treat me as if [ were still the} All the other girls | know have company, and 
baby? Can IJ help growing? Why am I brought | they receive hin in the parlor, without their 
to account every time I lengthen my dress or 
! put up my hair? Is it my fault that ladies can’t 
go floating around in short skirts and curls?” 


mothers, and sometimes he brings flowers or 
candy, and everything is refined and ladylike; 
; but here we make a family orgy of it. We 
bunch together, we al) talk at once, we ask 
j conundrums, all crowding around the same 
table, with our feet under it and our elbows on 





“Look at what my Sunday-school teacher gave | muttered Peter. ‘“‘ Whatever wrong has been | top of it, to save gas!” 
done, you must have done it, Flora-issa, for I, 
Peterissa, am innocent.” 

“Oh, keep on making fun of the little change 


| By the conclusion of this arraignment, gravity 
, had overtaken the party. Amusement died from 
i their faces. A crisis was felt to be at hand. 

“As I understand it,” said 
the mother, in her clearest 
tones, “you want the use of 
my parlor for to-night, and 
you &sk me to keep out. Is 
that it?” 

Unable either to assent to or 
modify this clear statement, 
Clarissa maintained a guilty 
silence. 

“Since that is your request, 
I grant it,” said the mother. 
“Receive your visitor in any 
room you prefer.’’ 

“But, mother,” reminded 
Flora, “have you forgotten the 
friends who said they would 
call to-night? Won’t we need 
the piano? Shall we have 
room enough, with Clara in 
the parlor?” 

“} have not forgotten. We 
can get along without the 
piano. We shall have enough 
room. There will be four feet 
less under the table, you know, 
and four elbows less on top 
of it! We shall get alonz 
nicely.’? 

“With Clara in the parlor?” 
Flora repeated the phrase with 
the reproachful air of one who 
mentions a fly in the ice-cream. 
and Clarissa resented it, but 
not aloud. In a family, to 


of smoking potatoes, white and flaky, and cold- | 1 made in my name if it still amuses you, but to! resent aloud with success one must be happily 


“up” in favor, and this time Clarissa was 
How wofully down was 


it is that is troubling you,” suggested the mother | made further manifest by the coolness of the 


finally. 


“Mr. Baker asked if he might call upon me 


to-night, and I said yes!” burst out Clarissa, 
defiantly. 

“Mr. Baker? What Mr. Baker? Who is Mr. 
Baker?” 

“She means Danny,” said Peter, contidentially, 





to his biscuit. “Danny Baker. Once our familiar | join us. 


Danny, but now, sprouting six hairs toward a 

{ mustache, he has become mister.”” 
“Oh, Danny! You mean Dann 

; Mother, laughingly, while Flora 





unctuously 
| gurgled with amusement. 

Clarissa assumed a look of angelic suffering. 
And why should) Dann. 
you?" pursued the mother, 
here every week or so?” 









said the | 


coming worry 
“Danny, who is | 


| mother’s next remark to her. 

| “Listen, please. As you have plainly intimated 
that you do not wish ine to be present when you 
, entertain your company, you will not be offended 
i when I request you not to be present when 1 
‘entertain mine this evening. Some friends ar 
j coming, and you and Danny are not asked to 
I forbid either of you to come into the 
dining-room, on any pretence. Do you under 
stand? Kindly answer.” 

“| understand,” faltered Clarissa, quite startled. 
of seeing to her 





| She was glad that the necess 
addenly unfriendly tea-table. One more burn-1g 
suffered in her progress towaat! yGoiiietyitat 
Now Clarissa has a vecy Geena F 


| and as she set about washiig SiR 
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violent were her thoughts that she forgot what 
she was duing, and used with hot water a brand 
of soap more suited to cleansing Peter's hard, 
rough hands than her tender countenance. 
Moreover, she rubbed it with a hard crash 
bath-towel. Thus the skin came from her 
cheek-bones in big, raw-looking spots, but she 
did not notice these places, because she was too 
busy with her thoughts, which soon passed from 
the agony of reminiscence to the rapture of 
imagining what her feelings would be if ‘‘Mr. 
Baker” should invite her to go to the theatre 
with him. Gentlemen had been known to do 
such things! 

Suppose he did? The wonder of it! Her 
best dress, a bonnet, gloves, perfume, music, 
lights, glitter, the play, telling the girls about 
it on the morrow! Oh, the giddiness of the 
possibility ! 

During this revery she had been further 
transforming herself by twisting her pretty curls 
into an unsightly knob at the back of her head, 
whence they protruded like the handle of a 
frying-pan. She then donned the chiefest glory 
of her wardrobe, a muslin dress, which she had 
secretly lengthened with three deep tlounces. 

Gazing down at her berufiled toes, she was 
charmed at the ladylike effect, quite unconscious 
that the dress hung properly only while it rested 
against her short underskirts, and then from their 
well-defined rim slunk dejectedly inward and 
tagged around her ankles. Completing her toilet 
by discarding her neck-ribbon for a stiff collar, 
which gouged her jaws into a delightfully 
grown-up soreness, she sought the mirror for a 
final view, and was horrified to perceive the 
burning discolorations upon her face. After 
rubbing them and “cologning” them with but 
lurid results, she rushed in a panic to consult 
her mother. 

“What a comic valentine!” critically observed 
Peter, as she whirled into the room. 

“O mother, look at my face! Just look at it! 
I must powder it! Just a little! 
shake your head! I won’t ask you to say yes, 
only don’t say no!’’ 

Taking disapproving silence for consent, 
Clarissa sped kitchenward to the flour-barrel, 
followed by Peter, who found the affair inter- 
esting. Just as Clarissa had dabbed a mess of 
flour on each cheek, the door-bell rang. 

“That’s your Danny—your Mr. Baker, I 
mean. I won’t go,” said Peter, heartlessly. 
“Let him in yourself.” 

“Certainly,” said Clarissa, with dignity, 
untangling her feet from her flounces. ‘“l am 
quite ready.” 


Peter eyed her face curiously and then flung a; 


warning after her as she went down the passage: 


“Whatever you talk about to-night, (larissa-issa, : 
let not the subject be pathetic, for if you ery, : 


not tears will run down your face, but pancake 
batter.’” 

But excitement prevented Clarissa from real- 
izing the force of this remark, and she opened 
the door for Danny without disquieting doubts 
of her presentability. 

“Why, how are you, Mr. Baker! So happy to 
see you! Won’t you come in?” asked Clarissa, 
in a sweet, fashionable quaver, quite upsetting to 
the distant Peter, who caught a sweet note or 
two. 

“Good evening, Miss Clarissa. Pleased. 
Charmed. Yes. Thank you.” ‘This last in 
recognition of ‘her courteous disposal of his hat, 
which, until understanding came to him to let go, 
they had both been tugging at, like two chickens 
over one worm. 

When she got him into the parlor, and the 
portitres closed behind them, and they were 
grandly and gloomily alone in that cold room, it 
must be confessed that she hardly knew what to 


say to him or he to her. Moreover, at his first | 
good look at her, he was so startled that he! 


joggled on his society pedestal and remarked : 
“What have you done to make yourself such a 
ghastly guy?” He was a brotherly youth. 
Knowing this speech to be but an unfortunate 
slip, both ignored it and began a gushing dis- 
cussion of Mae MacNulty’s last party. But 
their gaiety fell off occasionally into aimlessness, 
as both listened to several rings at the door, 
heralding the approach of visitors who, unseen, 
betook their laughing way to the dining-room. 
Mae's party soon became a bore, and they came 
to a dead silence, during which they gazed rather 
awkwardly at each other. 
Then Danny asked, 
home?” 
“Y-y-yes.” ‘ 
_A wild and happy laugh from the distant 
dining-room testitied to her truth. Of course 


“Are your folks at 


Ob, don't ; 
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chorus, yelps of the friendly dog, scuffing and 
romping, with the mother’s laughter ringing 
musically all through it. Then the door shut. 

| Again Danny looked at Clarissa to see if the 
: sounds had moved her to her proper course, but | 
seeing only a species of fright on her pallid face, 
| he endeavored to suggest her cue. 

“They seem to be having a whole lot of fun. 
Let’s go see what they are doing!’ and he made 
| a happy move toward the door. 1 
“No, no!” cried Clarissa, sharply, softening | 
iher frightened command by adding, archly, 
“What a poor tribute to my powers of enter- 
tainment!”” He threw her a glance of honest 
amazement, and proceeded toward the door. 
| “What stubborn mortals men are!" she said, | 
| still in her society voice, but making a frenzied 
| attempt to glide gracefully before him, hoping 
not only to prevent his egress, but to tie him to 
‘her side by her charm of manner. She had 
‘reckoned, however, without her flounces, and 
the wretched things overthrew her, face foremost, 
‘at his feet. 

‘This quite bereft Mr. Baker of his senses, and 
he allowed her to scramble up unaided. But 
appreciating {he misery of her feelings, he at 
, once cominenced asking her questions about 
| some photographs, so as to change her reflec- 
tions. Clarissa answered quite at random. She 
| was wondering what he thought of the seductive 
| odors of hot pop-corn and peanuts which came 
| stealing from the dining-room. She soon knew, 
| for with a sudden blush of mortification, he made 
| @ move to go, saying, {rigidly : 

“You are having a party, and don’t know how ! 


| to get rid of me! 1t has taken me long to see it. 
Pardon my stupidity. May I trouble you for my 
hat?” 


“Don't go, please! Indeed, you are mistaken! | 
I don't want to get rid of you and I am not| 


own, that she had learned when visiting and 
brought in triumph to the family. He had 
bungled it. If she could only show it herself, 
how smoothly it would go. Her forte was card 
tricks for the amusement of company, and she 
was always on the search for new ones. 

“Give me the cards, and I’ll show you a 
wonder!” said a strange voice, and Clarissa 
started up as if to race to the scene of perform- 
ance. She sat wearily down again. She was 
forbidden a room in her own home! 

The silence during the new trick was impressive. 
Little gusts of “Oh!” and “Oh!”’ betrayed the 
general interest. At its conclusion there was a 


| chorus of serious approval, and the mother said, 


earnestly, ‘That is certainly a wonderful illusion 
—well worth seeing.” 

Clarissa. rocked her head unhappily against 
the railings. ‘They were getting on so well 
without her! It was heartless. She, in the 
loneliness, the cold, the dark, and in misery 
besides ; they in the warmth and light and jollity ! 
They did not want her. That was the sting of 
it. She, who was one of them, who loved them, 
was not wanted. It was rude and selfish. Rude 
and selfish, but Clarissa suddenly applied the 
words to her own treatment of her dear mother, 
whom she had virtually told was not wanted in 
the parlor. The dear, dear mother, whose life 
was devoted to making a cheery home for the 
young folks. For the first time, Clarissa’s tears 
began to fall softly. 

She heard, as in a dream, the final breaking up 
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of the party, heard the funuy farewells, heard 
| the locking-up process, and still crouched on the 
| landing, was trodden upon by the bedward-going 
: family when they came up-stairs. 

“Good gracious! What’s this?” exclaimed the 
mother; but quickly answered herself. “Why, 
‘it’s Clara! What are you doing there, you poor 
| child? Didn’t you have a nice evening?” 
| ‘They had now all gained the upper entry, 
| where it was light. The sleepy Flora and Peter 
waited, so as not to miss a probable scene. 

“I've had a dreadful evening,” gasped Clarissa, 
| clinging close to her mother, ‘‘but most dreadful 
at the end—when I saw how rude J had been—to 
you! Indeed, I did not mean it—1 am sorry—I 
will never —” 

But the mother seemed to guess it all, and 

stopped her with a hug. ‘There, there, don’t 
ery! it is all right now. 1 am sorry you were 
j unhappy. | thought you were enjoying yourself, 
| but even thinking that, girlie.—’? here she kissed 
the wet cheek,— “I missed you every moment, 
dear!" 
' Clarissa at this shook with sobs. Flora 
squirmed uncomfortably, and Peter, who ab- 
| horred tragedy, pranced into his room, prancing 
out again with a pin-tray, which he tried to 
insert under the weeper’s chin, 

“Might save enough pancake batter for break- 
fast cakes!” he murmured, thriftily. 


| The tragic does not thrive under such treat- 
ment, and the strain of Clarissa’s “evening at 
home"’ gave way in comfortable good humor. 











THE DANCE AT TREVES 











having a party!” cried Clarissa, hopelessly, as | 
the crack of bonbons—followed by a chorus of | 
such hearty mirth that the gas-lixtures shook— | 
came to contradict her words. ! 

Allowing a wide simile of sarcasm to play over 
his features, Danny muodily stalked to the piano ! 
and attacked the keys with one vicious finger. | 
How many hideous minutes passed in this way, 
Clarissa could not guess; but out of them came a 
hopeful thought—ask Danny to sing! He loved | 
music dearly, and as dearly loved his own voice. | 

“OQ Mr. Baker, you don’t know how much I 
would like to hear you sing!” 

“I can guess,’’ he said, but his moodiness was | 
qualified, and he glanced at some song-books on 
the piano. 

“Won't you please sing ‘Thine Eyes So 
Blue?” 

“Oh, I can’t sing! I can only howl.” | 

“Qh, then do how]! urged Clarissa, with such | 
beautiful insistence that he found the song and 
cleared his throat. He had played through the 
; bars of introduction, and had just Jaunched 1 
himself enraptured upon a dithering tenor wail, 
“Thine eyes so blue-ue and ten-en-der,”” when 
the noisy, unhearing party in the distance’ 
themselves barst into a spasm of melody. It 
raised the rafters with the musical spelling-bee: | 


“Baba, | 





BL-vl, 
1 Raby-bye! 
Bobo, 
Haby-bye-bo! 
wba, 
Baby-bye-bo-bu! ” 


Concluding, the singers rewarded themselves 
by thundering applause, and cheerfully started | 
an encore. 

J)anny quietly wheeled from the piano, passed 
through the portiéres, found his hat and opened 
the front door. His face, as he turned for formal 
leave-taking, was almost as white as (larissa’s 
powdered countenance, out of which her dark 
eyes glowed wofully. 

“So pleased that you called!’ stammered the 
poor hostess, mindful of manners to the last. | 
“Do call again—when you can stay longer !”* 

“Oh, thanks!” fairly snorted Danny. “Thanks 
most awfully!” And clapping on his hat with a 
vehemence which knocked another snort out of 
him, he strode away. Only an hour since he had ; 
entered the house, but it had seemed a lifetime. 

left to herself, the heartsick and lonesome 
Clarissa felt that she had nowhere to go, for the: 
sitting-room was barred to her, the parlor was 
hateful as the scene of her humiliations, and | 
sleep she could not. So she turned out the! 
; lights and crept to the landing on the stairs, | 
where she sat, a miserable little bunch, with her 
head against the banisters. | 

Lifetimes passed. Such fun as they were 
‘having in the dining-room! In her heart, she 
| was bound to acknowledge that they were not 





Danny looked his expectation of being asked to) purposely exaggerating their enjoyment to wound 
join in the jollity; equally of course she dared | her exile; the hilarity was that of their usual good 
Not ask him, so she plunged wild-eyed into | time together, with company or without. But it 
Temarks concerning the coming races of Danny’s seemed cruel that they could enjoy themselves so 
bicycle club. She hoped that this friendly topic completely without her. | 
might establish that atmosphere of elegant ease! [Dishes were rattling now, and she knew that | 
which ought to distinguish the evening call of a | a little supper was preparing, where all the guests 
gentleman upon a lady. | helped, and where song and gaiety mingled with | 

But ease was not for them. Physically, both ' the tinkling china to make the music of the little 
Suffered, for Danny‘s new shoes pinched him, | feast. Out on the stairs, in the dark silence, 
and Clarissa’s collar prodded her chin till her | Clarissa could hear everything so plainly! When 
eyes watered. Mentally both suffered also, | there was a hush in the merriment, followed by | 
Under the strain of having to ignore the sounds !a burst of. laughter, she knew they were telling 
of jolly revelry from the dining-room. Once its | anecdotes. 

‘oor must have been opened, for out gushed a Once there was a ery of “Oh, you put the 
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Square, 
And alike to lofty and lowly born, 
The church-bells carilloned call to prayer. 


Then banker, and burgher, and learn‘din law, 
With clean-cut forehead and firm-set jaw, 
Master, and prentice, and tradesman trim, 
Pikemen stalwart of port and limb, 

Pledged to die for their native town, 

Scholars stately in cap and gown, 

Splendid and simple, halt and hale, 

Rosy tapster and student pale, 

Stepped from their thresholds, and gravely 
. trod 

The streets that lead to the House of God. 

And, hurrying after them, maid and dame, 

Wives, and daughters, and sweethearts, came, 

All in their Sabbath best arrayed, 

Delicate ribbon and dainty braid, 

Creaseless corset and kirtle clean, 

Of sombre homespun or silken sheen, 

Rustling by with looks demure, 

As bright as posies, and just as pure. 

And tight to their kirtles their children clung, 

With ambling footstep and nimble tongue, 

Prattled and questioned them all the way, 

Forgetting quite ‘twas the Sabbath Day, 

Till they came to the great Cathedral Square, 

Where the organ pealed through the House of 

Prayer. 


“* Now why do you waste the summer day,”’ 
Cried a velveted stripling with locks of gold, 
And eyes like forget-me-nots in May 
When the milch-cows stream from the wintry 

fold. 
‘Week after week you troop in there, 
To mutter and mumble the selfsame prayer, 
Through the selfsame psalmody drowse and 
nod: 
And that’s what you, sooth, call praising God! 
Look! the sun is shining on roof and spire, 
And the wings of the swallow never tire, 
| The stork hovers over her callow nest, 





wiley: of sound— Peter playing the banjo, Flora | queen on top! I saw you!” and she knew that 
Inging a “coon song,” visitors’ voices in the | Peter was showing card tricks—hers, Clarissa’s 


And Spring is folded to Summer's breast. 
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come away where the 


the blackbird sings, 
ledge 


rls past a 


Where the veins of the vine are flushed with 
juice, 

And the trout in the stream past the miller’s 

! sluice 

| Cast wavering shadows on stone and sand; 

And, when we have rambled through all the 
land, 

We will halt at the Inn with the Jocund Sign, 

And tune our throats with the Mosel wine. 

But, ere ever we go, let us, hand in hand, 

Be comrades sworn of a joyous band, 
‘And, while they jabber and wail in there, 
Have a dance in the sunny Cathedral Square."" 


Then tabor and viol began to sound, 

And ribald and losel to beat the ground, 
' Boys who mocked at the Sacred Name, 
And wantons brazening out their shame. 
With languishing eyes and streaming hair, 
They footed it all about the Square, 
Footed, and frolicked, and revelled round, 
To the viol's twang and the tabor’s sound; 
Shouted, and clapped their hands for glee; 
| Was never such madcap company : 
| Forward, backward, forward once more, 
Like ebb and flow on a tidal shore, 
Trooped together more near and near, 

Like a troop of colts at a sound they fear, 
| Then scampered away and scattered wide, 
Again to draw to each other's side ; 

Hand within hand, and face to face, 
Twirled and circled in wild embrace, 
Hurried, slackened, then swept along, 
Thrilling and trolling a shameful song, 
Hurtful and hateful to godly ears. 

Never, I ween, in all the.years 

Since starlings piped ‘neath the Rathhaus 

eaves, : 
Was danced such a dance in the town of Treves. 





Now the sermon was over, the service done, 
And the pious worshippers, one by one, 
! Poured into the bright Cathedral Square, 
And beheld the ungodly dancing there! 
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Then they cried, ‘‘Now, shame on you! 
Stay! O stay! 

Surely ye know ‘tis the Sabbath Day, 

The day of the merciful mighty Lord: 

If ye flaunt His mercy, yet dread His sword!"’ 

Yet never an instant the dancing stayed, 

But ribald stripling, and wanton maid, 

Gasped out, ‘‘ Don't you see we are nigh to 
drop 

With panting and pain, but we cannot stop. 

The demons have entered our limbs, and we 

No longer have power to pause or flee. 

They force us to hammer the hard hot ground, 

And make us pirouette round and round. 

‘Will never some Christian soul advance, 

And break the spell of this demon dance!" 


Then the sober and godly would fain have 

heard 

Piteous cry and panting word. 

But a something stronger than human will 

Fettered their feet, and kept them still 

Helplessly watching the ghastly crew. 

So swiftly they whirled, and so fast they 
flew, 

It made one giddy to see them there. 

So, out of the great Cathedral Square, 

Banker and burgher, and learn‘d in law, 

With clean-cut forehead and firm-set jaw, 

Master and prentice, and tradesman trim, 

Pikemen stalwart of port and limb, 

Sister, and sweetheart, and wife demure, 

As fresh as posies, and just as pure, 

With children clutching their mother's gown, 

Homeward went through the awestruck town. 





MONG the tales of hero- 
A ism in Arctic castaways 
none is of livelier inter- 

est than that of four Russian 
sailors who passed six years 
and three months on a desolate 
island off the east coast of 
Spitzbergen. It is a century 
and a half ‘since their adven- 





tures excited 
wonder and 
admiration in 
England and 
Russia, and 
the story mer- 
its reproduc- 
tion for a gen- 
eration unfa- 
miliar with the 
details. The 


account is amply substantiated, and can be relied | with twelve charges of 


upon as true. 


For five hundred years the hardy Russian | axe, a small 
seamen of the White Sea region have ventured knife, a tinder-box and 
each summer to pursue the sea game into the/| tinder, a bladder filled 





“ONE DAY THEY CHANCED ON A PIECE OF WRECKAGE." 


ice-clad waters southeast of Spitzbergen ; and in | 


the year 1743, Jeremiah Okladmkof, a Russian 


merchant of Mezen, Archangel, fitted out, as | 


was his wont, a small vessel, with a crew of only | 


fourteen men, for whaling in those seas. The 
early voyage was of fair winds and iceless sea, 
but eventually an adverse gale came and left the 


vessel ice-beset under conditions that threatened | 


. {ts speedy destruction. 
fog showed Jand about two miles distant, which 
the mate, Alexis Himkof, recognized as the 
wintering place of a previous Russian whaler. 

The state of the ice grew worse, so that it 
seemed like suicide to remain in the ship. A 


Fortunately the rising | 


: house. With early dawn 


council was held, and it was the opinion of all that | 
the only possible chance of life Jay in wintering | 


on land. 

So they sent four of their crew to spy out 
the resources of the island and to find if there 
was a hut, which Alexis Himkof said had been 
built some years earlier. It fell to him to lead 


the party, for he was not only the mate, but was | 


also familiar by report with the island. For this 
dangerous service he selected the best men of the 


crew, his godson Ivan Himkof, and two lance. : 


men. Stephen Scharapof and Feodor Weregin. 
The ice was so closely packed around the 

vessel that a boat could not even touch the water. 

Although the floes were not very heavy, the 


high winds and strong waves had packed them | 


together sv closely as to make ft probable that 
the men could make their way to the shore. 
Accustomed on previous voyages to travel 
over ice of this kind while hunting, they knew 
that they must provide for contingencies; they 


also realized that a heavy load involves the{ 


perilous chance, the fate of many an overbur- 
dened whaleman, of sinking between loose pieces 
of the ice and drowning before help can come. 
Each man had his usual clothing and his pipe. 
They also carried a musket, a powder -hborn 


j Vidin for their present wants. 
‘in order their storm-beaten hut. It was a wooden 
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But still, when the Sabbath crowd had gone, 

The derelict band went dancing on. 

The sunlight glittered on roof and spire, 

And the wings of the swallow did never tire, 

The stork hovered over her callow nest, 

And Spring was folded to Summer's breast. 

Far away in the woodland the sycamore swung 

Its tassels of gold, and the blackbird sung. 

The river went swiriing past tangled ledge 

Of willow-weed, meadowsweet, thyme, and 
sedge. 

The veins of the vine were flushed with juice, 

And the trout poised still by the miller's sluice. 

But, though longer and longer the shadows 
grew, 

Still gambolled and anticked the ribald crew, 

Wavered and wantoned in broken line, 

As though mad-drunk with the Mosel wine, 

Reeled and rolled till the sun went down, 

And the stars shone over the darkened town, 

Golden stars in a dome of blue; 

Careered and capered the whole night through, 

Till their loose flesh flapped from their creaking 
bones, 

And they staggered and dropped on the hard 
dry stones. 

And when at last in a heap they lay, 

Like refuse the scavenger carts away, 

They throbbed up still, as at farmyard pyre 

The flickering flames of an unfed fire ; 

Nor yet from their ghastly gambols ceased, 

Till the sun ensanguined the pallid east, 

And the starlings piped ‘neath the Rathhaus 
eaves. 

And that was the end of the Dance at Treves. 












powder, twelve balls, an 
kettle, a 


with tobacco, and a bag 
containing about twenty 
pounds of flour. 

With difficulty they 
reached the shore, and 
after a journey of a mile 
and a half farther found 
the hut. Darkness fell, 
and they were obliged 
to pass a _ comfortless 
night in the dilapidated 


they hastened to the 

shore to tell their comrades of their success, and 
to bring from the ship provisions, ammunition 
and other articles for wintering. 


The Ship had Disappeared. 


What was their dismay to find before them an 
open sea, whose bright, sparkling expanse was 
unbroken by sail or ice-pack. Familiar with 
the weather of these seas, they knew that a 
sudden violent squall had broken up the pack and 
blown away or crushed their vessel. What had 
been the fate of their comrades? 

With a hitherto unknown sense of horror and 
despair they went back to the wretched hut. 
Torn by contlicting emotions, they alternately 
watched the sea with agony of mind, or with 
desperate energy hunted over the island for 
means of subsistence. It was weeks before they 
gave up hope of their ship, which, indeed, was 
never again seen by men. 

Food was their first thought. They soon found | 
that the island abounded with reindeer, and they | 
80 well used their twelve charges of powder and 
ball, that twelve deer were obtained, thus pro- | 
Next they put 





structure, thirty-six feet in length, eighteen in 
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width and the same in height. In front was a 
storm porch, about twelve feet square, which 
added greatly to the warmth of the main room. 

But time and’ weather had sadly impaired the 
tightness of the joints, and as scarcely any two 
boards met, the blighting Arctic wind blew 
freely through the hut. ‘This was a trifling 
matter, for one of the men was an expert axeman 
and carpenter, who soon joined the boards quite 
closely. Moss grew in great abundance, and 
with this they were able to stuff the cracks so as 
to make the building almost air-tight. 

In the main room was an earthen stove, con- 
structed in the manner usual] among the lower 
classes of Russian peasants. ‘This stove is a kind 
of oven, without a chimney, which serves for 
heating, for baking, and as a place to sleep upon. 
When a fire is kindled in these chimneyless 
stoves the room is filled with smoke, and the 
occupants must gain relief from the stifling gases 
by opening wide the door and the small, wooden 
shutters or sliding windows. As soon as the 
' smoke descends to the level of these apertures, it 
i is carried out of the openings by wind-draughts, 


Fuel Grows Scarce. 


The Russian stove burns but little fuel, and at 
first they cooked their food with the odd pieces 
of wood found near the hut ; but these were soen 
burned. What was then to be done? The cold 
was at times intense. Fuel must be had, both to 
cook the food and warm the body. 

‘The valleys were hunted over, but not a tree 
was to be found—not even a shrub. Moss, grass 
and plants there were, but of these not enough 
could be gathered to serve as fuel through the 
long, cold winter. 

But what the inhospitable land denied they 
found cast up by the sea. Wandering along the 
beach, they saw here and there scant piles of 
driftwood—the wreckage of a ship, possibly of 
their own. Also, there were logs worn smooth 
and almost water-soaked by the sea, and even 
whole trees with their roots—trees of kinds that 
had been familiar to the castaways in that dear 
country where they were born, and which they 
might never see again. 

Deny themselves as they might, their stock of 
reindeer meat was being rapidly consumed. 
When that’ was gone, how could they live? 
‘They had used all their powder, and it was not 
possible to secure reindeer without weapons. 
Try all they would, they could not run them 
down. 

Himkof and the others searched every corner 
of the hut, hoping to find somewhere -a lance or 
net, or some article that might serve as a snare or 
‘weapon. 
quite in despair. Still they worked as was their 
wont, gathering fuel along the shore, and one 
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day they chanced on a piece of wreckage that | 


was hailed with great joy—some pieces of boards 
that yet had in them several long, thick nails 
that secured several bits of old iron, the largest 
and most important being a long iron hook. | 

At the same time another man picked up on 
the shore a curved root of a fir-tree, shaped 
nearly like a bow, which inspired the hope that 
it might serve as one. Working diligently with 
their only knife, they made with great labor 
quite a good bow out of this root. But they had 
neither arrows nor string! The wooden arrows 
they shaped were harmless without iron tips, and 
useless without bowstrings. 


In Terror of Polar Bears. 


About this time they saw several white bears, 
whose attack they greatly feared, knowing by 
report the ferocity of these enormous animals. 

They even tried to make lances, but their 
attempts to tip them with iron failed for lack of 
a hammer, as the stones they attempted to use as 
such spoiled their work again and again. It was 
then that the large iron hook saved them. 

About the middle of the hook was a small 
hole, which they enlarged by heating the iron! 


There was nothing, and they were | 
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into the hole, which was finally large enough to 
admit the end of the rade handle that they had 
fashioned. A round knob at one end of the hook 
served as the face of the hammer. ‘Iwo reindeer 
horns were used as tongs, and a smooth pebble 
was their anvil. With such rude tools they 
made two spear-heads. Sharpening these tips 
on stones, they then tied them with thongs of 
reindeer-skin to two long poles that had been cut 
out from driftwood cast up by the sea. 

‘These were poor weapons with which to face 
the polar bear, but their food was almost gone. 
With misgivings they attacked one of the 
formidable white beasts, and killed him after an 
encounter of such peril that, during their stay 
of six years, they never again hunted a bear, 
although they killed nine others which attacked 
them. 

Not only did the meat of the bear ensure them 
against starvation, but its tendons and sinews 
afforded the needed means of perfecting the 
hunting weapons so necessary to their safety. 
With the tendons they made bowstrings, and 
with the sinews perfected their arrows by fasten- 
ing feathers of sea-fowl to the shafts and iron 
heads, which they had forged, to the barbs, 
With this bow they killed no less than two 
hundred and fifty reindeer, and a great number 
of blue and white foxes. 

‘The questions of fires and cooking were most 
serious. Driftwood was scarce, the Kussian 
stove unsuited to boil meat, their only food. 
Their tinder gave out, and in those days there 
were no matches. Fortunately the fire started 
with their last tinder was kept alive. 

Unprovided with wood suitable for starting a 
fire by friction, they cast about for means to 
secure them against such a terrible calamity as 
the logs of fire would entail. Finding a stratum 
of clay, they made a rough lamp in which to 
preserve fire continually. ‘Io their dismay the 
melted fat percolated through the unbaked earth. 


Final Success in Lamp-Making. 


Making a new lamp, they heated it red-hot, 
and then plunged it into a thin paste which had 
‘been made with their small stock of flour. This 
treatment proved efficacious, and they duplicated 
this style of lamp later, wrapping it in linen rags 
soaked in the flour paste. Not knowing the 
Eskimo method of lamp-wicks made of moss, 
they had recourse to twisted linen from their 
shirts and drawers, Later they used small bits 
of oakum and cordage that were now and then 
found among the drift wreckage on the shore. 
| Thus their lamp burned without intermission. 
| When fear of starvation had passed, they began 
to question as to how they might improve their 
fare, which had so far been raw or half-boiled 
meat of the reindeer. Feodor Weregin in par- 
ticular said that he could 
no longer eat the unsea- 
soned and unpalatable 
meat. It had been agreed 
that a little flour should 
be made into a cake on 
each birthday or saint's 
day only, but exceptions 
were now made in Were. 
gin’s favor, and he was 
further helped for a while 
in seasoning his meat, 
now and then, by a grain 
or two of powder shaken 
out of their powder- 
horn. 

Fortunately the ocean 
at their very door was an 
unfailing source whence 
salt could be had by 
evaporation — salt of a 
bitter taste, but which 
made food somewhat 
More palatable. After 
they had made use of this 
resource, it occurred to 
one of them to dry the 
meat. Part was sun- 
dried in summer, and 
part was smoke-dried by 
hanging it near the roof of their living-room. 

Late in October the sun totally disappeared, 
and the long Arctic night of nearly four months 
set in. The greater part of the winter was 
passed in the inner hut. The mate, Alexis 
Himkof, was a pilot of skill, familiar with the 
courses of the stars, which he noted in winter, 
and the heights of the sun, which he determined 
in summer by a rough cruss-staff that he made. 
In this way he kept the record of the time so 
accurately that he was only two days in error at 
the end of six years. Doubtless these days were 
lost during some of the violent winter storms. 

The winter night offered many fine views a 
the aurora borealis, which relieved the monotony, 
but unfavorable conditions sometimes cast the 
whole party into deep gloom, when the unfortu- 
nate men would hardly speak a word to each 
other. For instance, they often felt desperate 
when the reindeer became shy and avoided the 
valleys near the hut, so that long and wearisome 
marches were necessary before the hunter could 
spy a single deer, and even then the occasions 
were not infrequent when the animal scented 
danger out of bow-shot, and was off p 

Such fits of gloom 
frequent, and it seemed as 

















again and again and driving their largest nail 
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in the midst Of ample food and in physical 
comfort. But the native wisdom of Himkof, 
and his keen knowledge of human nature, again 
devised means of safety. 

“We have proved,” said he, “our power of 
wresting from this wretched island food, heat, 
light, clothing and shelter, so that we can live 
until it shall please the good God to send a ship 
to take us to our home and country. But when 
the ship comes, as come it will, shall we be found 
ragged, destitute sailors, or as resolute, hopeful 
and fortunate hunters, whose skill has accumu- 
lated such a stock of furs as will make us envied 
rather than pitied? .\round us are troops of 
white and blue foxes, the latter having fur of 
great value. Let us work diligently so as to 
ensure our own fortunes, or, if God so wills, 
leave them as a heritage to be carried to our 
homes by the brave Russian seaman who may 
find them many years hence.” 

Fired by the advice of their leader, Himkof, 
the younger, and Scharapof set to work to secure 
skins of value, and from that day forth the 
prospects of a fortunate and progressive future 
made their labors lighter than ever before. 

The greatest trouble in winter arose from the 
frequent and much dreaded visits of polar bears. 
Ravenous with hunger, and unfamiliar with any 
form of life that could withstand their attacks, 
these animals, approaching under cover of dark- 
ness, struck terror into the hearts of our casta- 
ways. (Occasionally an animal fied when the 
sailors made a determined defence, but others 
persisted in the attack, and even forced their way 
into the antechamber of the house. Under such 
conditions they slew nine bears. 

Under Alexis Himkof’s guidance they used 
every method to retain their vigorous health—all 
save Feodor Weregin. While others took active 
exercises, did in each day his duty, ate in summer 
the scurvy-grass (Cochlearia) that grew in spots, 
fed on fresh meat and drank freely of the blood 
of the reindeer, Weregin was averse to meat, 
would not drink blood, fell into his natural, lazy 
habits, kept to the hut as far as the others would 
permit, and ended by succumbing to an illness 
that early incapacitated him, steadily weakened 
him, and made it necessary for his companions 
to feed and tend him as if he were an infant. 

With returning summer they hoped in vain for 
the coming of a vessel. The year ended with 
no event of importance, and the coming of the 
second winter found them well,—except Weregin, 
—although their clothing was in rags. 


Making Leather for Clothing. 


They now decided to replenish their wardrobe 
with suits of reindeer-skins. First they soaked 
the skins in fresh water for several days, and 
then pulled off the hair. ‘They rubbed in their 
hands the wet hides until they were nearly dry, 
and repeated this operation after applying a coat 
of melted reindeer fat to the skin. They thus 
produced a soft, pliant and supple leather, 
admirably suited for clothing. By somewhat 
similar methods they dressed skins with the hair 
on for outer garments. 

Other difficulties now arose, for they had 
neither needles for sewing garments nor awls 
for making boots. Their ingenuity was equal 
to the occasion. They found it comparatively 
easy to forge iron wire of quite small size, but 
the making of eyes to the needles was a difficult 
and seemingly impossible operation. After all 
kinds of toilsome experiments, they ground their 
only knife to a very sharp point, and heating 
red-hot the wire, pierced with the knife-blade a 
hole through one end of the rough needle. The 
whetting and polishing of the needle was easily | 
done, and while the rough edges of the eye of the 
needle often cut the bear sinews that served as 
thread, yet it proved an efftcient tool for tailoring. 


Their summer dress consisted of jacket and; 


trousers made of dressed rein- 
deer-skin. In winter they 
wore long, fur gowns, topped 
with a hvod that had only an 
aperture for the face. Closed 
in front, these gowns were 
slipped over the head like a 
shirt or sweater. 

Years came and years went 
without a break in their 
monotonous life save the grad- 
ual failure of Weregin, who 
finally passed away in the sixth 
winter of their exile. He died 
when the ground was so frozen 
that they had to dig a grave in 
the snow as deep as they 
could, that the corpse might 
be safe from the white bears. 

This death cast melancholy 
over the party. Alexis Himkof 
was especially troubled, partly 
for his wife and children, who 
were in doubt as to his fate, 


and partly through fear that the others might ; 


die and leave him, the strongest, to perish alone 
of sickness or starvation. 

To avoid the possibility of starvation they 
hunted assiduously, fed abstemiously and accu- 
mulated food. When the seventh summer began, 
in 1749, they had a great store of reindeer fat, 
the skins of the polar bear and reindeer, and a 
large number of peltries of the valuable blue fox. 

The fifteenth of August, 1749, was a day of 
intense joy.to the sailors. Suddenly, as if sprung 
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out of the sea, a vessel rose up before them and 
| came sailing along the coast. While one ran to 
the beach and waved a flag of reindeer's hide | 
fastened to a pole, the others built fires on top o! 
the nearest hills. With indescribable joy they saw 
their signals returned, and the vessel anchored | 
near shore. It proved to be a Russian vessel, 
whose crew viewed their savage appearance and 
listened to their extraordinary adventures with 





kindly and brought them to Archangel. 


astonishment, and whose master received them | 


The shipwrecked men agreed to work their 
passage and to pay eighty rubles for the freight 
on their riches, which consisted of two thousand 
| Pounds of reindeer fat, ten skins of the white bear 

| and hundreds of the reindeer, and the white and 
blue foxes—enough, in short, to ensure comfort 
for years in their humble village homes. 

Strangely the happiness of Alexis Himkof at 
home-coming was nearly destroyed, for his eager 
wife, in her haste to embrace her husband, fell 

| into the sea and narrowly escaped drowning. 
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HEN the lighthouse tender, Mignonette, 
W Captain Anderson commander, steamed 

into Little Cumberland Island, Georgia, 
in July, 1874, the heat was terribly oppressive, 
but there was work to be done at the Little 
Cumberland. light; and so mechanics 
with tool-chests and repairing-kits were 
promptly set ashore for various jobs of 
repairing and mending. The keeper of 
the lighthouse soon had every one of the 
men at work, tinkering a fault here, 
mending a break there, daubing on a coat 
of paint at some bare spot, and putting 
the house into good condition, inside and 
out. 

“There’s one job that may bother you 
a bit, captain,” the keeper said to the 
commander of the Miynonette, “and 
that's a leak somewhere in the tin on the 
cap. It ought to be fixed; but it’s a bit 
of a way up there, and itll take a steady 
head.” 

Captain Anderson looked up at the 
house-capping, over two hundred feet 
above him. The tinned top certainly 
was a long way up toward the clear blue 
sky. 

“It’s no small climb on such a swelter- 
ing day,” said the captain, “but I guess 
we can do it. Barton, come here!” 

A well-built young fellow, with shirt 
thrown back from his broad chest, came 
forward. Barton was always called on 
for tinkering and repairing in lofty places. 

“Here’s your job, Barton,” the captain 
continued. “See that tin capping? Well, 
there’s a hole in it somewhere. Move 
lively now, and rig something up there 
so Cutler can get at the leak and solder 
it.” 

Barton moved back a few steps to get 
a good view of the lighthouse top. He 
saw that a narrow walk followed the 
curving side of the house at the height 
of the lamp, and a strong iron railing 
circled it at the outer edge. Ten feet or 
more above the walk, the tin-covered 
capping, shaped like an overturned 
saucer, hung out a bit over the curving 
white wall, while at the apex of the 
rounded roof a gilded weather-vane 
swung on an iron rod. Barton soon 
formulated a plan for climbing. 

First he rigged a sort of ship’s ladder 
by knotting short sticks of wood at regular | 
intervals between two lengths of rope. Then he 
carried a short ordinary ladder up to the narrow | 
' walk about the lamp, braced its lower end firmly 
against the outer iron railing, settled the upper 
end well against the projecting edge of the roof, 
; and fastened all securely in place. When this 
had been done, he made a slip-noose at one end 
of a piece of stout rope, 
mounted slowly to the capping, 
and skilfully settled the run- 





tering vane and the rod at the 
centre of the roof. Then it 
was easy for him to draw up 
his improvised rope ladder and 
fasten it firmly on the round 
tin top. 

Cutler, the tinsmith of the 
Mignonette, had climbed to 
the lamp by this time, and 
stood out on the narrow, circu- 
lar walk with irons in one 
hand and furnace in the other, 
waiting to get up to the leaky 
roof. 

“Looks hot enough to melt 
buttons up there!”’ he called 
out to Barton, who was rigging 
a small shelf on the roof for 
the tinner’s furnace. 

“It doesn’t look any hotter 
than it feels, I reckon,’ Barton returned. “Ice 
would blister up here on this sizzling tin roof! 
Say, Cutler, you needn’t come up. I’ve got my 
eye on the hole in the roof. Pass up your irons 
and I'll plug it for you.” 

“No,” said Cutler, “the cap'n might think I 
was playing off a bit. I'll go up and doit. I’d 
hate to ‘rile’ him on such a beastly hot day.” 

“All right, Cutler,” Barton replied. ‘But I'll 
scrape the hole clean for you, anyway.” 

In a few minutes Barton had cleaned all the 








ning loop down over the glit- | 
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paint and dirt from around the break in the tin 
capping. Then he carried the tinner’s irons and 
his furnace, with its pit of glowing coals, up to 
the tiny shelf he had rigged on the rounded roof. 

“Now we're ready for business,” Barton said, 


‘“HELP! HELP!’ 


| as he dropped nimbly down the ladder and stood 
| aside for Cutler to ascend. ‘“How’s your head? 
It's two hundred feet up to the lamp, here— 
and a fellow who isn’t feeling just right had 
| better stay below on a day like this.” 

“You needn’t worry, Barton,” Cutler replied, 
as he dowbled a stick of solder and thrust it into 
a pocket of his overalls. “I’ve worked on lots 
of high buildings in my day.” And the tinsmith 
swung himself on the ladder. 

But he soon found that climbing a lighthouse 
is quite different from climbing an ordinary 
building. The slender ladder, held in at the 
bottom by the narrow walk and held out at the 
top by the projecting roof, offered a stairway 
that was almost. perpendicular, and a slip 
might mean a drop of over two hundred feet. 
Slowly and carefully Cutler moved up, rung by 
rung. Barton followed close at his heels, in 
order that he might be ready to hand over the 
tinner’s irons from the furnace when they were 
wanted. Scarcely a breath of wind was stirring, 
and the blazing sunshine was turned back on the 
men by the glaring white wall. 

Suddenly Barton noticed a certain hesitation 


Then he saw it hang listlessly, half off the ladder- 
rung. At the same time a shout came up faintly 
from the men below. mething’s wrong!” 
Barton muttered ; and taking a firm hold on the 
ladder, he bent back his head and looked up. 
He saw an alarming sight. 

Cutler had mounted the ladder safely while the 
lighthouse wall, just before his eyes, had the 
height concealed, but the moment he had climbed 
to the broad, round capping, and had looked out 
over the sloping tin and down upon the men and 
the beach and the ocean far below, he became 
dizzy, took one hand from the ladder, pressed it 
across his forehead, and leaned dangerously 
backward, unnerved, weak and fainting. If he 
fell, he might carry Barton with him. 

Barton acted instantly. Seeing a bit of rope 








in the lifting of the tinner’s foot before him. | 
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that dangled near from the rope ladder above, he 
mounted another rung of the ladder, braced 
himself as best he could, and pressed Cutler in 
against the ladder with his own body. At the 
same time he seized hold of the dangling rope, 
and passed it tightly around the limp tinsmith 
and the ladder-braces. As he strained and 
braced to keep the man’s body back against the 
slender ladder, he shouted, ‘Help! Help!” with 
all the power of his lusty lungs. 

The captain roared back from below, “Hold 
on, Barton! They’re on the way!” 

How long the plucky climber could have held 
himself and Cutler in that perilous position 
nobody can tell; but certainly Barton found use 
for all his courage and brawn that day. As the 
weight of the fainting tinsmith fell more heavily 
upon his straining arms, it seemed to Barton as 
if his iron grip would break and he drop with his 
helpless companion down and down to the yellow 
beach. ‘Iwo bodies tumbling and twirling in 
falling back from off the ladder, their thump and 
crushing on the earth—Barton could not repress 
a shudder of horror as he realized that his grip 
must break soon. But his will went more and 
more into his hands, 

How long the climber held on cannot be told. 
Some thought it was all of ten minutes. Others 
set it at less than that, but Captain Anderson, 
who expected every moment to see two bodies 
come bumping down, declared that Barton 
“never moved a muscle for half an hour.” At 
any rate, he was well-nigh exhausted when the 
lighthouse keeper appeared on the narrow circular 
walk at the lantern with two of the crew of the 
Mignonette close behind him. 

“A rope, quick!” Barton called out. The 
keeper seized a line and passed it up. Barton 
tossed the rope over a ladder-rung, made several 
tarns with it about Cutler's body, and then said, 
“Lower him easy now, boys. He’s pretty well 
gone.”” : 

Slowly the limp tinsmith was lowered to the 
narrow walk at the lamp and carried down into 
ashaded room below. Hestoratives were applied, 
and it was not long before Cutler opened his eyes 
and came to his senses. 

After the long strain Barton found descent 
a slow and difficult task, and when at last he 
reached the friendly shelf at the lamp, he sank on 
the narrow floor, thoroughly exhausted. But he 
felt strong enough that same afternoon to ascend 
the lofty ladders once more, put new fire in the 
tinner’s furnace, and cover the ragged break in 
the tin with a good patch of solder. 
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Gregory. 


REGORY awoke. This wi. 
bed in the boarding-hou 
mattress was like a bed ¢ 

air that he breathed was flame. 

“What's the matter?” he tried to say, but the 
words were faint and thick. The landlady, paler 
and more anxious even than usual, and the old 
doctor, who looked after the college men when 
they were ill, stood beside the bed. 

“But | am not ill! I never was ill in my life!” 
Gregory tried to get out of bed, but he found he 
could hardly draw his breath. The doctor’s red 
face began to grow dim and far-off. 

“I have telegraphed his mother,” said the 
landlady. “She cannot get here till morning.” 

“He may not know her,” the old man said. 
“It is a sharp attack. A year ago he could have 
thrown it off, but now I fear —” 

“Yes. He has been drinking hard for months,’’ 
sighed the landlady. 

A year ago he could have thrown it off? Did 
they think he was going to die? Was that what 
they meant? He—Gregory King! Why, he 
was only twenty! He had all of his life to live. 
His mother always said that he never had had a 
day’s sickness since he was born, and was so 
proud of it! But then, she was proud of every- 
thing about him! He had not thought much 
about her lately. Poor little woman! How 
many years she had been denying herself to save 
money enough for him to come to college! 

He became delirious. He thought he was 
leaving home again on that first day. His mother 
had taken him into her room and they knelt by 
the bed and prayed that he might live a clean, 
j honest, life, true to God, and that some day he 
| might do noble work in the world. And then 
she kissed him and tried todaugh when she said 
good-by, and the neighbors were out on the 
village street and waved their hands. 

Then he went down into the life he had known, 
and that he had rioted in for the last six months. 
Had he lost his chance in the world for that? 
Had he lost God? 

As the doctor watched his delirious patient, 
he fancied that there was meaning in his eyes— 
a dumb agony of prayer. But presently the 
sufferer fell into a heavy stupor. 

Many hours passed before Gregory awoke 
again. The weight on his lungs was gone. He 
could breathe, and his brain was clear. A little 
woman in black was kneeling by the bed, holding 
his hand. “‘Mother?"’ he said. 

“Yes, my son,” she said, trying to be calm. 
“Go to sleep. We hope the danger is past.” 

But Gregory looked steadily at her and then at 
the sunlight breaking through the window. He 
knew that God had heard him and given him 
another chance. 
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Current Topics. 


Robinson Crusoe has always been 
regarded as a singularly ingenious man, who | 
deserved great credit for keeping himself alive 
on his tropical island. But his tictitious history 
grows pale and uninteresting when compared ; 
with the true story of four Russian sailors who, 
shipwrecked on an Arctic island, not only 
managed to subsist for seven years there, but to 
acquire comparative riches. Their really amazing 
achievement is told, on another page, by the 
Arctic explorer, Gen. A. W. Greely. ‘This issue 
also contains a notable ballad, “THE DANCE 
At TREVES,” by Alfred Austin, poet laureate 
of England. 


“The Unexpectedness of Poe" is the 
title of a recent essay by Hamilton Mabie. It 
is likewise the cause of Princeton’s recent 
victory over Yale's football team. Unexpected 
triumphs, nevertheless, as in the cases of both 
young Arthur Poe and his predecessor, Edgar 
Alban Poe, are usually the result of indefatigable ; 
preparation. 


Holiday and holy day are essentially one 
and the same word, yet they have come to mean 
almost exactly opposite things. Those who 
celebrate a holiday shun the solemnity of a holy 
day, while those who worship on a holy day, to ; 
wit, the Sabbath, strenuously object to having it | 
turned into a holiday. So great is the contrast 
between words and the things to which they are 
applied. 


Absent-mindedness has seldom been a} 
fame- or money-making venture to its pussessor. 
Nevertheless, the poem, ‘The Absent-Minded 
Beggar,” which Mr. Kipling contributed to a 
London newspaper for sale, has already brought. 
in a fund of fifty thousand dollars for the needy 
families of the soldiers sent to South Africa. 
‘The poem is recited nightly at ten music halls, 
and sung to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music at half 
a dozen more. 


“Citizen Sunday”’ has become a fixed 
institution in London, and this year on that date 
the clergymen in more than three hundred 
churches of that city preached upon the duties 
of the citizen to the state. ‘That is an institution 
which mizht well be adopted in this country. A 
man may bea good citizen without being religious ; 
but at any rate every man who is truly religious 
should be a good citizen, and all the better 
citizen because he is religious. 

A few centuries ago the bitterest foes in 
the world, probably, were the Spanish and the 
Duteh. Spain oppressed the Netherlands with 
unparalleled cruelties; the Dutch withstood the 
enemy and finally conquered them with unsur- 
passed heroism. ‘Today the Spaniards are 
sending friendly congratulations to the Duteh, in | 
South Africa, on their stubborn defence of their 
independence —the independence which the 
Spaniards themselves in the days of va so 
furiously denied. ‘The whirligig of time has 
shown us few more striking changes of attitude 
than this. 





An actress stopped the play recently in 
a New York theatre to allow the conversation in 
one of the boxes to go on. It was a stern 
rebuke, but was it undeserved? “Nothing in 
all my career,’ says Madame Marchesi, the 
great Paris music ‘her, “has annoyed me 
more than chatter during my singing.” Once 
when she was singing at the German ambassa- 
dor’s, and the noise had reached its height, she 
suddenly ceased. The host rushed up. “1 wish 
to be listened to,"’ she said in clear tones, and j 
silence followed. It is doubtful if any of those 
who had thus trespassed on the artist’s rights 
and on the enjoyment of the other guests, ever 
repeated the offence. 

Florence Nightingale, now close upon 
eizhty years of age, wrote a letter to survivors of 
Balaklava as a greeting for their reeent reunion. 
‘The fragrance of her philanthropic work in the 
Crimean War is still a sweet savor after nearly 
half a century. What she did was a revelation 
to the world how a great purpose can carry one 
through labors almost measureless, amid sur- 
roundings fitted to try the stoutest heart. Those 
who saw the charge of the Light Brigade, and 
also witnessed her heroic labors, might well have | 
reckoned her chances of survival far less than 
those of the men who faced the guns. Was not , 
hers a case of losing life and yet saving it? She | 
was a martyr in will, if not in deed, but was | 
spared for further service and permitted to be aj 
pattern in noble works. 




















Lord Roberts, one of the most distinguished \ 
officers of the British army, is noted for his exact | 
punctuality and his disregard for mere sentiment. | 
‘That fact makes the more noteworthy his recent 
testimony on the. subject of temperance, indeed 
of total abstinence, in the military service, 
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contrast between convictions of abstainers and 
of non-abstainers. Among abstainers the con- 
victions were 4.12 in the luvov, while among 


/non-abstainers they were 36.38 in the 100, or 


nearly nine times as many. Thus drinking men 


ure nearly nine times as apt to break the law as 


non-drinkers. Moreover, the admissions to hus- 
pital per 1000 were 208.48 abstainers and 301.52 
non-abstainers. ‘These, said Lord Roberts, were 
two points which it was impossible for anybody 
to gainsay. Yes; and it would be dificult to 
tell why they do not apply to civil as well as to 
military life. “It is not,” he added, “a friendly 
thing to give drink to suldiers.” It is not well, 
in a larger sense, to put the bottle to our 
neighbor’s lips. 
—__+o+—___ 
CONSECRATION. 


Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross: 
Within, be fed; without, be rich nu more, 


Shakespeare ( Seunet CXLTI). 


———_<o>—___. 


Coast Defences. 


OR the past thirteen years the government 
has been erecting cuast fortitications 
according to a general plan, devised by 

officers of the army, which will cost in the 
aggregate about one hundred and = twenty-tive 
million dollars—the work to be spread over a 
series of years, 

Although the plan in its essential features was 
adopted, the work has nut been carried on with 
the intended rapidity. The Spanish War found 
the coast cities poorly fortitied. Such fortitica- 
tions as existed were inadequately provided with 
old-fashioned ammunition. ‘The smoke from the 
powder would have detined the position of the 
batteries to an enemy. 


‘The idea that the coast must bristle with guns | 


is offensive to most Americans, ‘The country 
has been defended in the past by its isolation, its 
non-interference traditions, and its ships. Even 


now the completion of the coast defences is | 


retarded by the opposition of navy men, who 
advise that the money intended for such defences 
be spent fur ships rather than for forts. 

The experience of the Spanish War certainly 
justities a good opinion of the defensive value of 
modern shore batteries, since while our good 
ships were unable to harm seriously even very 
old and poorly equipped coast: defences, they 
easily made away with the enemy's ships. 

Nor can it be lonzer assumed that the policy of 
keeping -out of the quarrels of Europe secures 
the American coasts perpetually from attack. 
Our “line of battle’ is now extended over the 
whole world. Common prudence and ordinary 
Yankee foresight admonish that the system of 
defences be completed at an early date. 





Washington Society. 

PEAKER HENDERSON, like his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Reed, is making his Washington 

home at one of the hotels, but unlike Mr. 
Reed, he is preparing to “do a good deal of 
entertaining” this winter, as the phrase goes. 
Mrs. Reed, during the time her husband was 
Speaker, seldom went into society and rarely 
Mrs. Ilenderson and 
taken more interest in 





her dauxhter have alwa 


In Washington the week is divided for social 
purposes somewhat like this: On Mondays the 
ladies of the Supreme Court circle receive their 
callers ; on ‘Tuesdays the wives of Representatives 
in Congress “receive ;”’ on Wednesdays, it is the 
turn of the Cabinet ladies; on Thursdays of the 
ladies of the senatorial circle; and on Fridays 
those of the diplomatic corps. 

Then there are days assigned accofding to 
sections of the city. Jupont Circle ladies receive 
on one day, those in Lafayette Square on another. 
Sometimes it is a question whether to select the 
day of the neighborhood or that which belongs 
to the oftice of the head of the household. The 
system is not unfrequently so complicated as to 
be confusing. It may even produce social con- 
fusion when some canon of etiquette is violated 
innocently by a newcomer or a blunderer. 
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The Sanatorium Treatment of 
Consumption. 


TIERE are two facts regarding consumption 
T which, although long known and insisted. 

upon by a few sanitarians and physicians, 
have only recently been generally admitted. It 
is upon these two facts—the contaziousness of 
ues — 
that the modern sanatorium treatment of tuber- 
culosis has been founded, 

Consumption is not contagious in the same 
sense as smallpox, for if certain necessary pre 
cautions are taken a tuberculous subject is little 
more dangerous to the health of those about him 
than is a well person; but if these essentials are 
neglected the danger is very great and very real. 
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Now among the very poor, especially those | 
living in large cities, it is practically impossible . 


to enforce the observance of these precautions, 
and consequently each consumptive is a centre 
whence the disease may, and probably will, spread 
in countless directions. ‘The transfer of such a 
patient to a sanatorium removes at once a source 






Reports on discipline, be suid, show a remarkable | of peril to the community and at the same time | 
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gives the patient himself the best, and often his 
only, chance of recovery. ‘The main elements of 
treatinent in a sanaturium are an abundance of 
fresh and pure air, wholesome food, rest and 
exercise in the proper proportions, and above all 
absolute cleanliness and the prompt destruction 
of the bacillus-laden expectorated matters. 
Formerly sanatoria were accessible ouly to the 
well-to-do, and the poor, those who need this 
form of treatment the most, were barred. A 
movement has started recently, looking to the 
erection of institutions for the treatment of the 
poor at the expense of the state, and to Massa- 
chusetts, with its state hospital for consumptives 
at Rutland, belongs the honor of being the first 
of the United States to build such a sanatorium. 
When not only every state, but every large city 
as well, has similar institutions for the treatment 
and the sanitary education of the consumptive, 
we may hope to see the fatalities from this “yreat 
white plague’ become as rare as those from 
whooping-cough or a cold in the head. 


—_~+0>—__—_ 


SELF-CONDEMNED. 


The cause fs plain, and not to be denled; 
The proud are always uiost provoked by pride. 


Selected. 
——_++»+—____ 


Civil Government for Cuba. 


IIE United States is pledyed, by the reso- 
Ae lutions adopted by Congress when the 
country embarked in the war with Spain, to 
leave “the government and control” of Cuba, 
when the island shall be pacified, ‘to its people.” 
‘There is every reason to suppose that the island 
is now practically pacitied, and the President. 
has announced his intention to carry out the 
tel of the solemn compact with Cuba and the 
world, 
As a preliminary step, it is proposed to put 
the island under civil control. A. civil governor, 











R ' 
possibly two governors, one for the east and. the } 


other for the west, will be appointed. It is 
believed that in this way the transformation to a 
native govermnent will be facilitated. 

But there are signs that some Cubans object 
strongly to civil government by the United States. 
They even talk of resisting the change and of 
making war upon the United States in order to 
prevent it. ‘They oppose it on the ground that 
any .\merican government in Cuba should be 
and that a foreign civil government 
would have a tendency to become permanent. 

This fear is based on the suspicion which the 
Cubans have derived from their experience with 
Spain. Repeatedly deceived by that country, 
they expect that the United States also will 
deceive them if it can. ‘They foresee in the 
proposed civil type of government a plan to 
cheat them out of “the government and control 
of the island by its people.” 

‘Their fear is not well-founded. 
points to a settled determination on the part of 
the United States to confer self-government on 
the Cuban people. The pledge sv to do was 
repeated by the President with emphasis in his 
recent message to Congress. But the duty of 
establishing it devolves upon the United States, 
and must be performed by this government in 
its own way and upon its own responsibility. 
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A Memorable Scene. 


ITE opening of Congress on the first Monday 
in December is always interesting. This 
year, when the Fifty-sixth Congress began 





its first session, a most remarkable incident added | 


a dramatic feature to the occasion. 

‘The calm atmosphere of the Senate was dis- 
turbed by nothing exciting. But in the House 
of Representatives the election of a new Speaker, 
Mr. Henderson of Iowa, engaged the attention 


of a vast throng in the galleries— people who had | 


come a long way to witness the scene which was 
to follow shortly after that election. It was 
known that Mr. Henderson would be chosen, 


, yet it was with intense interest that they watched 


for his entrance after the election 
declared. 

Escorted by the candidates of the Democratic, 
Populist and Silver parties he entered the hall 
and marched down the main aisle, the members 
on both sides rising and cheering heartil 
General Henderson, who lost a leg in the Civil 
War, walked haltingly with his cane. He wore 
a black frock coat and a light tie; his round and 
ruddy face, set otf with frosted hair and mustache, 
gave him a look of glowing health. 

The Speaker, having been introduced to the 
House, made a short and appropriate speech. 
Until now there were no members, only members 
elect: they became members by taking the oath 
of office. And then occurred the sensational 
scene of the day. 

‘The members elect came forward in groups as 
the clerk called ‘the states in alphabetical order, 
and took the prescribed oath. When Utah was 
reached and the name of Brigham H. Roberts 


had been 





| was called, Mr. Tayler, an Ohio Republican 


member, objected to his being sworn on the 
ground that he was and is a polygamist. Mr. 
vler presented a resolution that his right to a 
seat be referred to a committee, and made a viz- 
orous speech on this question, which has stirred 
the women of America to such action as they 
have never before taken. He was followed by 
Mr. Mehae, a Democratic meniber of the House 
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from Arkansas, who also protested earnestly 
against the admission of Mr. Roberts. 

While the discussion was going on, the Utah 
man occupied a painfully conspicuous Place, 
Jie had marched down from his seat to the front 
of the Louse, and standing in the aisle, with his 
| hands resting upon the desks at either side, was 
j awaiting action on his case. When a vote upon 
' the resolution was deferred by unanimous agree. 
ment until the next day. he opened his mouth to 
say that in consenting to this he woukl not be 
waiving any of his rights. Speaker Henderson 
assured himn that this was the case. 

Mr. Roberts is a good-sized man, tall und 
; Square-shouldered, with a large, bony face and 
| eyes rather deeply set. His hair, which is heavy 
and slightly curly, was brushed up from his 
‘forehead. He wears a thick mustache. His 
Manner was energetic and aggressive, and be 
gave little indication of being seriously cast 
down by the unenviable notoriety he had 
obtained. : 

On the next day the Tayler resolution was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority, and Mr. 
Roberts's case was referred to a committee to 
inquire as to his eligibility. Meanwhile he is not 
allowed to take the oath nor to act as a member. 
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His Choice of a Bed. 


N Howard's Magazine, which is published 
| by and for colored Americans, Mr. Booker 
Washington tells an anecdote of his early life 
which bas much significance for both black and 
white men. 

He was the son of a field-hand on a Virginia 
Plantation, and after slavery was abolished he 
worked ina coal-mine. One day he beard of the 
| sehool at Hampton, and that a poor bey could 
there earn bis education. He resolved to have 
this education, and started for Hampton, not even 
knowing where it was. He made his way on foot 
across the mountains of West Virginia, and found 
himself at last In Richmond, penniless, hungry, 
exhausted and without a friend or shelter for the 
night. Now there are thousands of idle negroes 
; {in Kichmond, and many open doors to haunts of 
vice, rin, bright and friendly. 

It is easy to immagine the temptation in them to 
an iguorant boy who had known nothing of life 
but asa slave and coalaligger. Mr. Washington, 
however, simply states that he crept under a board 
sidewalk and there slept all night. and in the 
| Inorning went to the wharves, where he found a 
boat unloading piy tron, The captain employed 
him until the job was done. The wages he earned 
paid his way to Hampton, He went directly to 
General Armstrong and told him his errand. 

“If you are worth anything, Vl give you a 
chance to work your way,” was the reply of the 
keen-sighted soldier. 

The result we all know. No colored man 
probably ever has helped his race so efficiently as 
the boy who turned his back on the warm, gay 
! saloons in Richmond to sleep under the side walk. 

Alinost every nan starts out ip life with some 
high purpose in view. To each of us comes the 
trial hour of hunger and want, when the wrong 
path seems warm and friendly, and the right cold 
and hard. Which shall we chouse? 
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Unforgotten. 


EAR the Bowling Green, at the foot of 
N Broadway, & dingy side street leads off 
toward the river. All day during the 
week, the street shakes with the thunder of heavy 
drays, and the elevated trains roar overhead; but 
on Sunday all the life of the city has moved 
up-town, and this old portion of the city is quiet 
and deserted, 

One Sunday morning a man turned into the 
side street and sat down on the steps of one of 
the buildings, He looked as if be had walked the 
streets all night, and was hungry besides. The 
quiet and the morning sunshine had evidently 
tempted him to rest. 

In a little while a lank, yellow cat poked ber 
head out of a hole back of the steps, and eyed the 
man. Satistied, apparently, that be bad no 
designs on her life, she crept out and ran across 
the street, in search of her breakfast; finding here 
a bit of bread in an ash can, there a scrap of meat 
from the janitor’s table, ina garbage barrel. 

The man watebed ber idly at first. When she 
came back to the hole under the steps be spoke to 
, her, but she gave no heed. By and by, however. 
| she reappeared With a puny kitten in her mouth. 

Another and another were brought out, until her 
‘little family lay huddled together in the sunsbine. 
Then she gathered them to her and began to nurs 
them, purring happily. 

The sight stirred something in the heart of the 
mau which he did not know was there. Weak, 
hungry, tired, discouraged by the fruitless seareh 
for work, he bad long since lost faith in the 
kindness of his fellow men and beyun to doubt 
‘even the goodness of God. But what power bad 
, Planted inaternal love in the breast Of this pvor. 
hunted, half-s ed ereature whose band, like 
Ishinacl’s, was against every wan and every 
mais hand agaitst be Who had led ber to 
that safe, snug refuge behind the steps? What 
was it that kept her faithful when she could 
‘easily have left her kittens and saved the scanty 

forage for herself? Could it be anything less than 

the unspeakable love of God for His ereatures? 

| When the man left the steps his face was bepe- 
ful, and he walked with confidence. The next 
Sun he came agin, this time with a paper 
pareel in his hand. He sat down on the steps aud 
called the cat, and when ber nose appeared at Ue 
hole, he unwrapped the parcel and dropped & 
piece of meat. He smiled to see bow suddenly it 
disappeared, and then he went away. The next 
Sunday be came again, and the next, until at last 
the kittens were able to shift for Waeniselves. 

It was the janitor who told the story. He was 
sweeping the steps one morning When the wisa 
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whatever discernible by man, but solely an act of 
providence.” 

If this was not altogether explicit, at least the 
public knew there had been no foul play; but 
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Father's love and the completeness of His plan. 
He had taken up the search for work with new 
energy, and at length he had succeeded. And 
even the janitor considered it a pleasant story. 
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LINCOLN AND PICKETT. 


Among the personal friendships interrupted 
Dut not ended by the Civil War, one of especial 
interest was between Abraham Lincoln and 
George E. Pickett. Lincoln was much the older, 
and when he was an influential figure in Illinois 
Politics, young Pickett was ambitious to enter 
‘West Point. Lincoln seéured an appointment for 
him, and while he was at the academy wrote him 
miany letters of kindly, almost fatherly, advice. 
Mrs. Pickett quotes from one of them in her 
memorial volume to her husband, “Piekett and 
his men.” 

“Ihave just told the folks here in Springfield,” 
wrote Mr. Lincoln, “on this one hundred and 
eleventh anniversary of the birth of him whose 
name, mightiest in the cause of civil liberty, still 
mightiest in the cause of moral reformation, we 
Mention in solemn awe, in naked, deathless 
splendor, that the one victory we can ever eall 
complete will be that one which proclaims that 
there is not one slave or one drunkard on the face 
of God’s greenearth. Recruit for this victory.” 

At the close of the letter he said: 

“Now, boy, on your march, don’t you go and 
forget the old maxim that ‘one drop of honey 
eatches more flies than a half-gallon of gall.’ 
Load your musket with this maxim, and smoke it 
in your pipe.” 

Pickett remembered, for there was not a drop 
of gall in his whole life. 

Short as was Mr. Lincoln’s time when he passed 
through Richmond after its surrender, he went to 
the old Pickett home to hunt up his friend and 
former partner, General Pickett’s uncle. He 
asked about the general himself, and then for the 
general’s wife. When Mrs. Pickett heard the 
ealler ask for George Pickett’s wife, she went 
forward with her baby in her arms. 

“I am George Pickett’s wife,” she said. 

“And I am Abraham Lincoln.” 

“The President?” 

“No. Abraham Lincoln, George’s old friend.” 

Seeing the baby’s outstretched arms, Mr. Lincoln 
took him and kissed him. As Lincoln restored 
the baby to his mother he said, in that deep and 
sympathetic voice which was one of his greatest 
powers over the hearts of men: 

“Tell your father, the rascal, that I forgive him 
for the sake of your mother's smile and your 


bright eyes.” 
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LITTLE NANCY’S SAMPLER. 


Quaint, and often oddly touching to an imagina- 
tive eye, are the elaborate samplers found in old 
New England homes, with their careful lettering, 
their curly scrollwork, their impossible flowers, 
birds and garlands, the work of patient little 
grandmothers and great-grandmothers, dead long 
years ago. 

Name and age of the little workwoman they 
usually give; sometimes they record the names 
and dates of birth of the whole family; often they 
inelude a religious couplet, or an ancient proverb. 
But there is more variety in their decorative 
design than in their language, and few make so 
direet an appeal to the sympathies as a curious 
sampler of a little English girl, wrought more 
than two centuries ago, still cherished by her 
descendants, and recently exhibited at a charity 
fair. 

It is an exquisite specimen of needlework, 
despite her youth, and is worked in many colors, 
with floral embellishments and elaborate capitals, 
ona ground of faded green canvas. Thus it reads: 

A. B. 0. D. ELF. G. 
My Name is Nancy Allestree. 
HL J. KL. & 
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TWO ANSWERS. 


Not long ago a Boston clergyman received an 
evening call from an elderly man and woman who 
expressed a wish to be joined in the bonds of 
matrimony then and there. 

“Have you ever been married before?” asked 
the clergyman of the man, an honest-eyed, 
weather-beaten person of seafaring aspect. 

“Neyer, and never wanted to be before,” was 
the prompt reply. 

“And have you ever been married before?” the 
question came to the woman. 

“No, sir,” she replied with equal promptness; 
and with a touch of humor that appealed to the 
clergyman at once, she added, “I never had a 
chance!” 

The marriage ceremony was speedily performed, 
and the clergyman refused to take any fee, telling 
the bride with a twinkle in his eye that it had 
been a privilege to officiate, which he would haye 
been sorry to miss. 








| what meaning could possibly be attached to the 
| verdict which a legal magazine assures us was 
rendered, much more recently, by a Missouri 
court? 

“We, the jury impanelled, sworn and charged to 
inquire into the insanguinity of Hezekiah Jones, 
do occur in the affirmative.” 

This leaves the matter still shrouded in mystery. 
| Was Hezekiah, dead, an ensanguined corpse? 
| Was he, living, accused of homicide, or merely of 
insanity? Insanguinity is a resonant and myste- 
rious multisyllable that must leave the every-day 
juryman fn a very uncertain frame of mind. 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 


Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The ‘Youth's Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 

The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 

| On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 

| and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 

| as works of art. These also have the 
| embossed border. 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- 
ments. 

| The Calendar is published exclusively by 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 

be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 

all new subscribers for 1900, and to all old 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for 1900. Price so cents. 





| The Companion Sent Free. 


| To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a 
year’s subscription price, we will send THE 
COMPANION from the date the name is 
received until January 1, 1900, and for a 
full year from that date. 





CUTTING. 


The law court is the modern substitute for the 
tournament, and a pretty good substitute it proves 
when a battle is on between rival lawyers quick- 
witted and outspoken. 


,_ The late Col. John Atkinson was opposed in an 
important case by another able lawyer, James 
H. Pound, and they were fighting like giants for 
every point of advantage. Pound had won a 
majority of the jousts; the colonel was nettled, 

was lying low for a chance to deliver a swing- 


ing blow. 

Fit came,” says the judge, “when I decided a 
port against Pound. It had been fiercely argued 

y both attorneys, and in deciding it as I did, I 
stated my reasons at length, giving authorities. 
I saw Pound shakeshis head at one of my conclu- 
sions ; his lips moved, and I supposed he had made 
some comment, so when I concluded my decision, 


Tasked: 
“What did you say, Mr. Pound?’ 
“Quick as a shot, in his most cutting tones 
He 


of inteuse sarcasm, the colonel replied: 
There is nothing in it.’” 





“Mr. Pound did not speak, your honor. 
‘merely shook his head. 


| recently had bis country house overhauled. A 
|new skylight was added, and alterations were 
| made in the roof. The men took their time and did 
| not overwork themselves, but this did not prevent 
| the roofer from presenting a bill almost as “steep” 
as his calling. When the owner of the house 
expostulated, it was explained to him that the 
men had to be paid for their time, and they had 
spent several days on the job. 

“No wonder,” said the photographer; and then 
he produced a number of snapshot photographs, 
representing the men on the roof of his house as 
taken from the attic window of an adjoining 
| building. Some were sitting smoking, some were 

reading newspapers, and others were lying on 
| their backs. 

“Why,” said the astonished roofer, “these are 
my men!” 

“Exactly so,” replied the photographer, “and 
they are earning my money.” 











WHEN SIGNS FAIL. 


Scientific inquiry is sometimes curiously balked. 
A professor of one of our colleges who is a 
summer resident of a little New England village, 
on his first rounds this year met a native towns- 
man who told him, among other items of local 
interest, of the illness of his wife. 
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A Splendid 
Gift for a 


without 


Father or 
Mother 


mote |$. $25,00 bar i 


lonial Rocker,""No.370. 
COVERED withthe 
best quality machine 
buffedGENUINEleath- 
er. Has genuine hair 
cushions, tufted 


$1.15. 


Makers of Office and Library Fur: 
Direct from the Factory 





Mention Youth's Companion. 
Tdeal Mfg. Co.,New Haven, Ct., 4 





Te ANY PERSON who intends to buy 
nice furniture it will pay, and pay well, 
to send for our catalogue and investigate 
we advantages of buying “‘ Direct 
rices.”’ 
This space is too small to give full de- 
tails, but the following will give an idea of 
the extremely low prices at which we 


Chojce of maroon, olive-green or russet-eolor 
leather. At retail a similar rocker costs #40 


Write for our Complete Catalogue No.“ W.* 
THE FRED MACEY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


to $50. 














ee 
waists, 


and buttonholes. 


25 Cts. 










SY) [t GIVES all over; in every thread, 
and allows a child a thousand twists 

and turns an hour, a fair average of the 

demands on a healthy child’s waist. 


MADE entirely of knitted webbing that 
will not stiffen or clot like cloth 
and provided with Knitted 
Tubular Straps to support pants, drawers 
and skirts; preventing strain on buttons 


THE peculiar knitting gives splendid ven- 
tilation and the waist is suitable for all 
seasons. Mothers and children everywhere 
are friends of the E Z waist. 


Sizes—for children from 2 to 13 years of age. 


FRIENDS’ 
OATS, 


Appetizing and Nourishing. Your palate 


WAIST FOR 


= 








At all Dry 
Goods Dealers. 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 349 Broadway, New York, Wholesale Agents. 


















Premiums 


Write us about the pre- 
miums and list of presents 
we give FREE to 
those who send 
this round Trade- 
Mark, found on 
each package of- Friends’ 


3S “TI am sorry to hear it,” said the professor, all 
sympathy at Yonee. “What is the Sause of her Oats. Address, 
LUCID! illness ?"* 


A famous verdict rendered many years ago by 
@ coroner’s jury in a ease of mysterious death 
ran thus: 


This her husband was not prepared to say, but 
at length admitted that some called it one ‘thing 
id some another. By judicious questions, how- 


| ever, the professor learned enough to satisfy 















Manufacturers 


ow. i imse! a sick woman w: ffering fi : 
F We, the jury of twelve good men and true, duly | sea es he eek ty inquire: for familinr FRI EN DS OATS, 
impanelled and responsible on our consciences, do | symptoms. The answers he received were, in 





hereby return the following verdict on the demise 
of the deceased, namely: That said corpse came 
to its death through the abrupt ceasing of his 
heart to perform its natural office, for no reason 





eral, 





onvincing. Finally, he a 
your wife grind her teeth 
“We I've never noticed 
the reply; “but I don’t know 
| of her Wearing her teeth to bed. 





cd: 
vhile asleep?” 
wat she did,” was 
ever remember 


















Muscatine, lowa. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
















































From the town’s unwonted din 
Safely housed In quiet homes, 
Or the shelter of an tun, 
While He, the King of kings, was found 
With oxen lowlng all around. 


| ITTLE babes of Bethlehem, 


Little babes of Bethlehem, 

Dainty robes which love had shaped 
Deftly, for these festal days, 

Round your infant limbs were draped— 
In swaddling band and cattle stall 
Was throned the Kingliest of all. 


Little babes of Bethlehem, 
Cradled on the mother breast, 
Loving word and crooning song 
Lulled you tenderly to rest. 
Along the ramparts of the skies 
Glad angels sang His lullabies. 


Little babes of Bethlehem, 
Lights that in your dwellings gleamed, 
Radiant as the summer stars, 
Softly o’er your pillows streamed— 
A single star, of heavenly ray, 
Shone where the world’s Redeemer lay. 


Little babes of Bethlehem, 
Children of a bygone age, 

Slain of Herod, cruel king— 
Nothing more on history’s page ; 

But He Who in the manger lay 

Is Lord of heaven and earth to-day. 


—_~«oe—__ 


Prayed—and Watched. 


HE name of the Rev. George 
Miiller of Bristol, England, 
represents to many minds a 
man who achieved great 
success by simply asking 
God for it. This is a mis- 
take. Although the main- 
spring of his work was in 
his closet, Mr. Miiller was too practical to make 
a lazy dependence of his faith. Ie was a man 
of common sense, and “a man among men.” 
An incident showing how he understood the 

command to “watch and pray” furnishes one of 
the best commentaries on the text. 

When, on one occasion, a party of his fellow- 
workers were going abroad, and conveyance was 
ready to take them to the shipping-pier, he 
noticed that a cabman, in stowing their small 
luggage, hastily thrust several carpet-bags into 
the boot of the carriage. 

Mr. Miiller had prayed for the safety of his 
friends and their property, both on water and on 
Jand, but he had also made sure that their ship 
‘was seaworthy, and he had counted all their 
baggage. Ile accompanied them to the wharf, 
and in the confusion there, kept a cool head and 
a clear eye. 

When the driver unloaded the movables from 
his cab nearly half the number of pieces he had 
put in were missing. He was mounting his box 
to drive away, but the watchful minister stopped 
him, and the luggage hidden in the boot was 
delivered to its owners. 

In the school of prayer one learns many new 
lessons, and Mr. Miiller lived long enough to 





learn them all. None knew better than he that | 


a trust in God which ignores ordinary prudence 
contradicts itself. 


+45 --—__ 


Old-Time Customs. 


N the history of the old Quaker Coates family, 
| of Pennsylvania, we are told of a sermon 
preached by a certain godly Friend, Benjamin 
Lay, near the end of the last century, on the 
vice of luxury. 

He spoke to a great crowd in the street in 
Philadelphia from the balcony of the court-house. 
On a table beside him was his wife’s new service 
of French china, and he emphasized every 
sentence by banging a cup or a plate on the 
stones below, until nothing but a heap of glitter- 
ing fragments remained. One does not like to 
think of his home-coming, unless Mrs. Lay's 
temper was under better control than her hus- 
band’s. . 

Boys addicted to lying or profanity were 
whipped, if not into virtue, into silence. The 
rawhide was found in every well-ordered house- 
hold, ready for instant use. 

In Pennsylvania hardened offenders were often 
publicly treated to a discipline of fasting and 








) man, be is at liberty to catch and kiss her. 
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prayer in the hope that the evil spirit would 


| be driven from their mouths in visible form. 


Watson, in his annals, tells of the torture for 
days of some of these men by well-meaning 
zealots, the town looking on, 

In Virginia women guilty of evil-speaking and 
slandering were compelled to appear in church 
during the service, wrapped in white sheets, to 
make confession of their fault, and publicly to 
pray for pardon. 

The methods of sinning and of correction 
differ in every age, but after all it is the same 
man and the same woman in Eden, in African 
jungles, in Quaker meeting-houses, in Catholic 


| chapels, in Protestant churches, or in American 


clubs to-day. The same nameless evil is at work, 
and the same Helper is at hand. 





o 





Among the Boers. 


Te English have governed in South Africa 
for a hundred years, driving into the desert 
the Dutch who wish to be independent, but 
the strange Boer race—which is not exactly 
Dutch, but a mixture of several races, including 
almost as strong an admixture of French Hugue- 
not blood as of the blood of Holland, and including 
also a dash of German, English and Scottish— 
always comes uppermost in the affairs of the 
colonies. At this day the “Africanders,” or 
Dutch-speaking colonials, bear sway by virtue of 
their majority in Cape Colony 

itself. An Austrian traveller, 

Herr von Hibner, tells why this 

is so. 


The Boers love South Africa, 
and have no desire to live any- 
where else. They have taken 
deep root in the soil. They have 
completely adapted themselves 
to the climate and conditions of 
life. They llve to @ great age, 
and great families of children are 
born to them. 

Herr von Htibner visited a 
family of French Huguenot origin, 
Hugo by name, which was in 
mourning for the head of the 
family. The family had mostly 
assembled on account of the ol 
man’s death, and there way a 
great crowd. 

“How many descendants did 
Herr Hugo leave?” the visitor 


asked. 

“He had had two hundred 
and ninety-two in all,” was the 
answer, “but there are only two 
hundred and eleven living now.” 

“All children and grandchil- 
dren?” 

“And great-grandchildren and 
sreatgreat grandchildren.” 

“How did he happen to dic?” 

“That is what no one can tell,” they answered, 
shaking their heads. ‘He never had a sick (ay 
in his life, he never took to his bed, and he seeme: 
to drop off allatonce. Itisa profound mystery.” 
They were perfectly honest in their wonder. 

“But how old was he?” 

“Only ninety-three!” 

No such English-speaking patriarchs as this are 
found. The nelish abandon the country as soon 
as they can; if they must remain to complete the 
making of a fortune, or to earn a livelihood, they 
send their children “home” to England to be 
educated. 

The Boers of French origin 
even call themselves Frene 
do not speak a word 
They are as completely assimilated to the Boer 
nationality as any Europezn immigrant in the 
second generation in America is to ours. 

Monsieur Féraud, a French traveller in South 
Africa, gives an amusing account of one of these 
“Frenchmen.” Monsieur Féraud was caught one 
day: in a terrible rain, and knocked at the door 
of a Boer house. A typical Boer of somewhat 
forbidding appearance came to the door. For- 

setting himself, Monsieur Féraud asked for shelter 
In English instead of in Dutch. The Boer smoked 
on, apparently, not intending to admit him. 

“Who is it?” asked the farmer’s wife, from an 
adjoining room. 

“Oh, only an Englishman,” said the Boer. 

Monsieur Féraud, who spoke Dutch, now said 
in that tongue, “No, I am not an Englishman; I 
am a Frenchman.” 

The Boer’s whole appearance and manner 
changed. “Jk bin ooch een Franchsman!” (1 
too, am a Frenchman!) he said, proudly, an 
invited the travelicr In and treated him’ vei 
hospitably. His name was Visage,—which, thougl 
French, he pronounced exactly as_ if it were 
Duteh,—and Monsieur Féraud was the first real 
Frenchman he had ever seen. 


are proud of it, and 
sometimes, but they 
of the French language. 


The Jolly ‘Soup.’ 


HE clambake and chowder are forms of 

festivity which we of the East have most 

of us at some time enjoyed, and which are 
known by reputation, at least, to our envious 
countrymen of the West. But the kind of picnic 
known simply as a “soup” is unfamiliar to East 
and West alike; it is Southern, and as yet is 
confined to a small portion of West Virginia, 
although it now bids fair to spread. 

The soup which flourishes especially in the 
neighborhood of Shepherdstown is certainly a 
very jolly, if rather too primitive, form of enter- 
tainment. 

Fach person invited brings a dressed chicken, 
the host providing the vegetables. Poultry and 
vegetables are placed in large kettles holding 
from ten to twenty gallons, and the combination 
1s cooked over open fires for several hours, or 
until it is reduced almost to a jelly. Pepper and 
other seasonings are added. 

The girls and young men stir the soup with 
long-handled iron spoons, keeping up a march or 

around the kettles as they do so. When a 
girl's spoon clicks against the spoon of a young 
course there are many lively skirmishes and a 
great deal of fun in the game. 

When the soup is done, it is ladled out into 





plates and eaten. It is said to be delicious. The 
custom Owes its origin to a company of Stonewall 
Kson’s Men who re reernited in that part 













xConfeds” keep up their 
ave a reunion once a year 
¢ with a grand soup. 

said t 
be made of sto! 
to give up for after the war and make a 
compromise by going about in ads and robbing: 
each other’s roosts by mutual understanding, 


That last touch is the best of all—in fact, it is 
almost too good to be true. It leaves the reader 














pup properly gotten up should | 
hickens, but the veterans had | 


with a lurking doubt whether, after all, the savory 
and seductive soup originated with Stonewall 
Jackson’s soldiers, or in the brain of the Ingenious 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton! 


——_~+e»—__ 


A Fatal Hunt. 


ANY sportsmen say that no other hunting 
can compare in interest and exhilaration 
with the stalking of the chamois or the 

ibex among the peaks of snow-covered mountains. 
The danger of the sport does not lie in the game, 
but in the nature of the bunting-grounds, and 
many a hunter has sacrificed his life in the chase. 
Half a century ago, a gallant young Irishman 
named Peyton met with a terrible experience 
among the mountains of India, which he thus 
describes: 

We arrived in Kashmir and lost no time in 
fettiny into the Wardwan valley, famous for the 
jarge-horned ibex. The country was all under 
snow, and as the snow continued to fall for several 
days we were obliged to remain indoors, and 
Surgeon Wray, who was a splendid musician, 
amused the villagers by playing his violin to them. 

At last the sun came out, and we heard several 
avalanches Slipping down the mountain. Our 
men were much averse to going out, and I must 
say I thought they were right. However, or 
Wray in a jocular tone sald we “funked.” This 
settled the matter, and out we went. 

We proceeded up the valley about seven miles 
along the banks of a small river, which divided 
the mountains on both sides of It. We saw a fine 
herd of male ibex, but in consequence of the 
heavy snow we were unable to creep round by a 
circuitous route and stalk the herd from above. 





TYPICAL BOERS. 


So we four spread a blanket in a ravine next to 
where the ibex were, and sat down close together 
upon it, keeping ourselves warm. 

Suddenly we heard a notse like distant thunder; 
then pray and stones followed. Our men called 
out, “An avalanche is falling!” Although I had 
seen several fall, this seemed to me quite different, 
more like a landslip. It covered a breadth of at 
least one hundred yards, three or four hundred 
yards long, and fifty or sixty feet in depth. 

This enormous mass, like a small mountain 
tearing with it rocks and earth, moved toward us 
much too quickly for us to get out of its way by 
running down before it. The whole thing looke 
weird and supernatural. 

Death stared us in the face. On our right side 
there was a precipice, which cut off our escape in 
that direction. On our left was a very wide trench, 
which separated us from a shoulder of a mountain 
large enough to protect us from the Approaching 
avalanche, If we could jump the chasm and ge 
Shelter under it. 

I pointed out to my companions our only chance 
of escape: by this time the avalanche had 
approue hed within fifty or sixty paces of us. 

led the way, made a spring for my life, landed 
safely on the side of the chasm and crouched 
under the shelter of the bill, which was only three 
or four paces from the side I Jumped on. 

Looking round, to my horror, I saw my poor 
friend ray and the other two men dashed 
forward by the avalanche, and buried under a 
mountain of snow. My dear old servant, Abel 
Khan, who had all the nerve and activity of an 
ibex, could have jumped the chasm, but the others 
were in his way and he had my heavy Lancaster 
rifle on his back. 

The thought haunts me to this day. Had he 
had a fair run, he would have saved his life by 
clearing the chasm as I had done, although It was 
a big jump. 

By this time Puttoo Khan, brother of Abel 
Khan, who had been left to watch the ibex about 
@ quarter of a mile to our left, came to the cave in 
which I had taken shelter. He had witnessed 
the whole occurrence, and bad seen his brother 
killed. He cried most piteously, lamenting over 
the loss of his brother and myself, who he thought 
was killed ulso. 

I called ow ‘Puttoo, fate has been hard upon 
us! Iam safe!” 

He seemed bewildered and cried out: “No, you 
are only the spirit come back to tell me! Mty 
beloved brother and our young sahib are gone.” 








———_~+0e—___. 


Just Credible. 


HE apparent miracles of Indian fakirs have 

| long been a favorite subject for travellers’ 
stories. “Stay-at-homes” have displayed 
pardonable incredulity at descriptions of jugglers 
tossing a rope ladder Into the air, and then running 
up it hastily before it collapses. But it is not 
Necessary to insist upon tales of this stripe. A 
gentleman lately returned from India gives the 
following, description of tricks performed before 
him at close quarte 


In one instance the fakir took a small, empty 
jarofmetal. Then, placing 4 copper coin hetween 
is teeth, he began to blow, and smoke soon issued 
from his mouth and no: The ir which was 
held aloft all the time, found filled with water, 
which began to boil furiously. Casting it aside, 
i opened his mouth, and blew out jets of living 
Jam 
Tndeed, the whole cavity of the throat appeared 
to be filled with fire, rh ignited anything with 
which it came in conta We all saw the empty 
jar, the filled jar, the boiling water and the fire, 
but the fire never approached the ; 
r 
























ga dead a 


0 it appe: 


Another trick consisted in ca 
dried-up cobra to come to life—o 
The fakir placed it 
in a basket, which was then covered with a lic 

The man's costume consisted of one garment of 
the shirt order, the sleeves of whieh were tucked 
up at the shonlders, affording scanty opportunity 













re 
1. 





to hide anything; yet when, after a few waves of 
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a cloth held at the corners, he removed the Ild of 
the basket, the dead snake was gone, and in its 
place rose the majestic hooded head and neck of 
one ob fhe lari est of cobras. 1 a 
je last trick was a display of a rently 
wonderful strength. A poy ten ears old was tied 
up in a large scarf, with its ends attached to two 
strong cords. At the ends of these cords were 
hollow brass cups about as large as an acorn. 
The fakir raised the upper eyelid of each of his 
eyes, inserted the cups under them, with the 
hollow side next to the eyeball, after which he 
pulled the eyelids well down. Then with bands 
on bips and head well back, he rose to his full 
height, lifting the boy a foot and more off the 
ground and swinging him from side to side. the 
entire weight, of course, falling upon the brass 
eups. 
t seemed a marvel that the eyeballs were not 
destroyed; and yet this man was but a common 
street performer. 


——__+e+____ 


An Amusing Historic Scare. 


O doubt in the trying days of the Revolution 
our forefathers showed the heroic temper 
of their souls. Nevertheless, they were 

not all heroes; and there were some occasions oa 

which even those among them who were, momen- 

tarily lost their self-control in a wave of panic. 
Several great Revolutionary frights are matter 

of historical record, but none is more amusing 


than that which swept at one time over Windham 
County, Connecticut. 


In one neighborhood especially it sped with 
marvellous swiftness and aren since not far 
away lived the rich Tory, Malhone, who owned a 
dreaded gang of negro slaves; while in another 
direction, equally near, was a reservation still 
oueupled by the remnant of a tribe 
of * ayean Injins.” It was ex- 
pected that these copper and ebony 
citizens -- equally peaceable, as it 
proved—might at any moment be 
excited to arise and slay. Bonfires 
ready for lighting were kept piled 
on the hills, and a kettle of tar was 
suspended from the liberty-pole. 

“A single spark of rumor lighted 
all these combustibles. A post 
galloped through the town without 
stopping to communicate news, and 
a saucy boy on Dudley Hill had bis 
ears boxed by a suspected Tory. 
Quick through the town flew the 
report of immediate onset!" 

t the terrifying cry that the 
Tories were coming, that the 
Indians were upon them, that 
“Malhone’s niggers” were up, the 
population fled to the nearest 
swamp. Sam Cheese raced al 
Tamming bullets into his musket 
without any wder. Limp 
Uncle Asa hobbled over the rot 
ground, lisping piteously as 
went, “Thithter! Thithfer! I've 
forgot my thin plathter!"’ while his 
sister was heard grimly adjurin, 

, “Come along, Ass! You’ 

never dress your shins again in 
this world!’ Old people left behind 
hid in cupboards or haymows or 
remote corners of attics. 

One woman, Rebekah Larned, proved the 
heroine of the hour. Instead of running away. 
she prepared to defend her home, and with it 
the three young children and the aged grand- 
mother under her care. 

She heaped a huge fire on the hearth, thrust 
every iron implement that could be mustered into 
the blazing embers, and hung a kettle of water 
upon every hook of the crane, ready to give a 
warm reception to the first intruder. e fugitives 
sent back a messenger to beseech her to join them 
in the swamp, but in vain. 

“Tell Becky ghey enjoined him, “bot irons will 
never do for the British.” 

But Rebekah remained firm; so did the poor old 
grandinother, who was entreated to leave her if 
she would not listen to reason. 

“If I am to be killed by the Tories to-nignt,” 
said the old woman, settling herself meekly in the 
chimney-corner, “why, then I shall be; so [’lle’en 
stay with Becky.” 

As neither Tory, Indian nor bepro appeured to 
disturb her household, Rebekab Larned survived 
unharmed, and had the right to laugh as much as 
she pleased at her more timid neighbors. 











Still Unsettled. 


R. AND MRS. GWIMPLE had a disagree- 
ment one day, the question at issue being 


M one of house-cleaning. Mr. Gwimple 


objected to having the whole house turned upside 
down. 


“You gave all the rooms a thorough cleaning 
last year,” he urged. ‘Suppose you clean ouly 
half of them this time.” 

His spouse, however, averred that she had never 
heard of such a thing—it must be all or none. 

They agreed finally to leave the decision of the 
disputed point to a “Book of Familiar Proverbs” 
they had in the house. A page was to be opened 
at random, and the proverb, hat seemed best to 
fit the case in band should govern their action. 

The book was taken down, and Mrs. Gwimple 
opened it. Sbe ran her eg rapidly over the left- 
band page, and a look of triumph overspread her 
ace 


“Look there! she exclaimed, pointing to a 
proverb which read: “Whatever Is worth doing 
at all ls worth doing well.” 

“Let me see the book,” said Mr. Gwimple. 

He took it and cast bis eye over the right-hand 
Base: and a similar look of triumph overspread 

is face. 

“Look at that, will you?” he said, as he pointed 
to the familiar saying: 

“Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 

. And the question was farther from settlement 
than ever. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Spenser, Swift, Grray, Sterne, Wordsworth, 
Lainb, Green, Kyd, Roc, Browning, Burns, Pansy, 
Hawthorne, Cotton, Steele, Howells, Hudson, 
Foe, Popes Cooper, Lowell, Holmes, Hood, Locke, 

arte. 


2. The vowels, A, E, 1.0, U. 





3. Here stop and spend a social hour, 
nD harmless mirth and fun; 
Let friendship reign, be Just and kind. 
‘And evil speak of none. 
4. 1. a, Cornwallis’s surrender, 1781; 6. The 





Chicago fire, 1871. 2 a. First exhibition of the 
Bell telephone, 1876; . General Gage enters 
Boston, i768, 3. a, Restoration of Charles 11.. 
1660; >, Battle of Hastings, 1066. 4. a. Law or 
gravity fully worked out by Newton, 1685; 5. The 
end of the Civil War, 1865: ¢. Mary Stuart escapes. 
| from prison and enters England, 1568. 5. a. Dis- 
covery of America, 1492; 0. England defeated by 
: Joan of Are at Orleans, 1429. 


5. 1. Miss, chief—mischief. 2. Cart, ridge— 
| cartridge. 
6. 1. Ado, ado. 2. Sol O, solo. 
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Come to order at once. 
Attend to your lessons, 
understand clearly, 
The. next one who speaks 

be punished severely.” 


time no one spoke, 





to a choke, 
“Please, sir,” said the voice of the tiniest scholar, 
“To-morrow is Christmas, and I've got to holler!” 


The pupils looked scared, and the master looked black, ; 
He glanced at the birch rod that hung at his back; 


But as he arose and 
Down the chimney St. 
5 a bound. 
3 He was dressed all in 
2 Ard his clothes were all cov- 


pe 


He looked at him queerly. 
“You may go to your home, and I'll stay here 


Take your coat from the peg and your hat from the shelf,— 


The rest of to-day | will teach school myself.” 

The master departed. 

His seat at the desk 
a book. 


nonsense is this ? 
Vl teach you some 

learning, | wis. 
And nothing to-day in 





Appalled by this threat, for a 


Until, with a chuckle suppressed 





“Hoot, toot!” he exclaimed. 
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WAS the day before Christmas, and all through the school | He described it, and then the obliging 
The pupils were restless and broke every rule; 

A spirit of mischief pervaded the air, 

And the master at last stamped his foot in despair. 
He thumped on his desk, and he said, “Girls and boys,|To show them the route which he 
| won’t have so much noise! 


and 


shall 


fur from his head to 


instead. ak 


St. Nicholas took 
and he opened 


“What 
lessons worth 


[be taught, 
this school may 


But shall with the spirit of Christmas be fraught. | “Now lessons are over,” 
Put away all your books and just listen to me.” 
The children right gladly obeyed his decree, 
And attentively sat, while St. Nicholas’ lore 


Made attractive the studies so stupid of yore. 


The botany class he found easy to please 
By a simple analysis of Christmas-trees; 


Of the red holly-berry and white mistletoe 
He gave a description and 
The history class learned 
Long, long years ago, in a 
There dawned on this earth 
And this class was well pleas- 
Had no long string of dif- 
They need learn only one, 
The astronomy class was 
That appeared long years 
Then St. Nicholas said, “Chil- 
We'll now sing some carols 
The geography class then 
Of his far-away home at the 





Their species and habits, their culture and use, 
And the relative merits of hemlock and spruce. 


far distant clime, 

the first Christmas Day; 
ed to discover that they 
ficult dates to remember; 
— 25th of December. 

told of a star 

since, in a country afar. 
dren dear, if you please, 
and catches and glees.” 


this queer teacher told 
North Pole so cold. 





was turning around, | The teacher announced as he laid down his pen; 
Nicnolas came with! And the pupils all listened, delighted to hear 
[his foot,| Description and tales of the noble reindeer. 


é ered with ashes and soot.| Which made clear to them all that the principal birds, 
“Merry Christmas, my children,” he said, with a wink, 

Then he turned to the master, and—what do you think ?— 
“My dear sir,” he said, 





“Skurry home, eat your 


| For until you are all wrapped in slumber profound, 


SHPee pags 


told how they grow. 
that once on a time, 


arolyn. Wells 


old chap 
Turned round to the blackboard and 
drew them a map, 


travels each year, 
With his miniature sleigh and 
eight tiny reindeer. 
The classes in science were : AY 
then taught to know Xs ~ 

The wonderful value of ice, frost and snow; : SN 
And St. Nicholas chuckled while wisely dilating ‘. aS 
On the process of snowballing, coasting or skating. ve SS 
The geometry pupils were sent to the board, 
And by diagrams made with a crayon and cord, 
Were taught to inscribe with an accurate eye 
Component triangles in a circle of pie. 
A lecture on natural history then 





Ornithology followed, in well-chosen words 


The handsomest birds, 
and the birds of most 
use, 

Without doubt are the turkey, the duck and the 
goose. 

Physiology next, and the children learned why 

It is best not to eat too much candy or pie. 

Last of all came the class in’ industrial arts, 

And by numerous diagrams, sketches and charts 

St. Nick to the children who round him were 
flocking, 

Demonstrated the best way to hang up a stocking. 





St. Nicholas said, 





suppers and hop into bed. 


1 cannot start out on my annual round.” 
He sprang to his sleigh and he 
reached for his whip; 
The children ran home with a hop 
and a skip, 
But they heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 
“Merry Christmas to all! 1 will drop in to-night.” 











CURRENT- EVENTS. 


OPENING OF CoNGRESS.—The 56th Con- 


gress opened its sessions December 4th. In the | 
Senate an early adjournment was taken as a 
tribute to the memory of Vice-President Hobart. 
The House of Representatives elected Mr. David 
B. Henderson of lowa, Republican, Speaker. 


He received 177 votes. The Democrats cast 153 | 


votes fur Mr. Richardson of ‘Tennessee; the 
Populists four votes for Mr. Bell of Colorado, 
and the Silver Representatives two votes for Mr. 
Newlands of Nevada. 


THE CASE oF MR. RoBERTS.—The objection ' 


made in the House to the seating of Mr. Roberts 
of Utah and the action taken are described on 
the editorial page of The Companion. 

THE Go_p STANDARD.—The President’s 
message was sent in to Congress December 5th. 
The first place was given to a renewal of the 
recommendations made in his earlier messages 
for the definite establishment and maintenance 
of the zold standard. ‘The first bill introduced 
in the House was one framed by the Republican 
caucus committee in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations. A similar bill, framed 
by the Republicans of the Senate Finance 
Committee, was introduced in the Senate. 


As TO Trusts, the President urged Congress 
to ascertain and assert whatever power it: might 
find itself to possess over such trade combinations 
as tend to suppress natural competition, and to 
enhance prices unduly to the consumer. He 
indicated the difficulties arising from the limita- 
tions of federal laws, and the diversity of state 
laws; and urged uniformity in state legislation, 
supplemented by such means as may be found to 


be within the constitutional limitations of the ; 


powers of Congress. 

Cuban AFFAIRS.—The President spoke in 
hopeful terms of the progress made toward self- 
government in Cuba. He stated that the next 
step would be municipal elections which would 
fit the people later for a general system of 
independent government. He declared that the 
pledge given by the United States in .\pril, 1898, 
disclaiming any intention of exercising sover- 
eignty over Cuba, except for its pacification, 
should be sacredly kept, but he deprecated the 
hasty turning adrift of a loosely framed common- 
wealth in the island. 


AS TO THE PHILIPPINES, the President 


refrained from recommending a specific form of | 


government for the islands on the ground that the 
rebellion must first be put down. To abandon 
the islands would be to leave them to anarchy; 
to retain only a protectorate over them would 
place the peaceable majority at the mercy of the 
armed minority, and would make the United 
States responsible for the acts of the insurgent 
leaders whom it could not control. He intimated 
that after peace was secured, the best way to 
begin reconstruction would be first to establish 
municipal governments, then provincial, and last 
a central government. 

Tne OTHER NEw Possessions. — The 
President urged prompt action on a form of 
government for the Hawaiian Islands. For 
Porto Rico he recommended a temporary civil 
government, with a governor appointed by the 
President, subject to confirmation by the Senate, 
and with a legislative council also appointed, 
composed in part of Porto Ricans and in part of 
citizens of the United States. For the munici- 
palities he recommended local self-government. 
As Porto Rico has lost her free intercourse with 
Spain and Cuba, the President declared it a 
plain duty to abolish all customs tariffs between. 
the United States and Porto Rico. 

UNITED STATES SENATOR-ELECT Monroe 
L. Hayward, Republican, of Nebraska, died at 
his home in Nebraska City, December 5th, after 
a long illness. He was 65 years old, and was a 
veteran of the Civil War. 
term on the Nebraska bench, but had held no 
other public office. 


THE BATTLE OF MoppER RIVER.—The 
British foree, commanded by General Methuen, 
moving to the relief of Kimberley, encountered 
a strongly entrenched force of Boers at Modder i 


eh 


River, 
ley, November 28th. The Boers 
numbered about 8,000 men and 


Cronje. 
same strength, succeeded in 


dislodging them and driving 
them back ; but only after many 





GENERAL CRONE. 


Jost 43% in killed and wounded. General Cronje 
retired toward Kimberley, and General Methuen 
waited at Modder River to give his men needed : 
rest, after three hard-fought engagements, and } 
to await reénforeements from Cape Town. 
General Methuen himself was slightly wounded 
in the fight. 





He served a brief , 
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HAWAUAN AMERICA. 
Harper & Brothers. 
The history, resources and prospects of one of 

our “new possessions.” Readable and timely. 

Finely illustrated. 


By Caspar Whituey. 


THE JINGLE Book. By Carolyn Wells. The 
Macmillan Company. $1. 
An attractive collection of clever nursery | 


rhymes, some of which first appeared in The 
Companion. 


Cuivp Lire tn CoLoniAL Days. By A 
Earle. The Macmillan Company. 


An interesting and altogether delightful intro- 
duction to the young people of the olden time. 


RicwHarp CarRveL. By Winston Churehill. The 
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year. 
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Nature and Science. 


A Horsr’s Memory.—A correspondent of 
Knowledge tells a curious story of a mare 
which was accustomed, while feeding in a field, 
to stand under a low-spreading branch of an 
elm-tree which just touched her back, and to 
Sway her body to and fro in order to enjoy the 
brushing. One winter the branch was removed, 
but the next spring, when the mare was turned 
into the field, she placed herself day after day on 
the same spot, and swayed backward and 
forward, apparently at a loss to understand what 
had become of her fan. 


THe STRENGTH OF ALUMINUM.—In reply 
to the question which, it is said, metal-workers 
frequently ask, ‘“‘What is the strength of alumi- 
num?” the Aluminum World says that cast 
aluminum is about equal in strength to cast iron 
in tension, while in resisting compression it is 
comparatively weak. Under transverse strain 
aluminum is not very rigid, but it will bend 
nearly double before breaking. The tensile 
strength of aluminum is greatly improved by 
forging and pressing at a temperature of 600° 
Fahrenheit, and aluminum alloyed with nickel is 
much stronger than the pure metal. 

AMERICAN PuysiQue.—Prof. Angelo Mosso 
of Turin, a celebrated Italian savant, who 
recently visited this country, was greatly 
impressed by our gymnasiums and athletic 
sports. He thought it especially admirable that 
physical education was carried to so high a 
degree here without any military object. The 
American boys and girls in point of physique, 
he says, are far superior to those of Italy, and 
he confesses that he had “only to look at the 
passers-by in the street’’ to be convinced how 
much more developed and strong they were than 
his compatriots. 


A Grant Copra.—Mr. Etheredge, of the 
Colombo museum, reports the measurement of a 
specimen of the terrible cobra-de-capello, taken 
at Jaffna, Ceylon, and 
showing the formidable 
length of seven feet nine 
inches. ‘The measurement 
was made on the skin of 
the dead snake. This is 
said to be by far the larg- 
est cobra ever recorded, 











Corn RvuBBER.— A 
new substitute for india- 
rubber is made from corn oil, a product of the | 
glucose factories. In color it is reddish-brown, 
resembling ordinary india-rubber. It does not 
resist heat as well as genuine rubber does, but 
its advocates aver that it always remains pliable | 
and will not crack, and they hope to put it on | 
the market as a substitute for india-rubber in | 
most of the uses for which the latter is employed, 
including the manufacture of bicycle tires. 











NicKEL-STEEL For BoILeRs.—The results 
of recent experiments by Mr. A. F. Yarrow go 
to show that nickel-steel, which has proved so 
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‘Iron Clad’ 


and they will stand anything.” 


For downright wear, such 
as only boys can give, our 


Improved Iron 
Clad, No. 19, 


is unequalled. The 
Triple Knee and High 
Spliced Heel make it 
a wonder for wear. 

We make as good stockings for girls’ wear, 
and more dressy stockings for the whole 
family. Our No. 19 is a specialty and 
introduces the others. 

If you cannot get our Iron Clads of your dealer, 


send 26 cents per pair and we will forward them, 
post-paid, State size of stocking or shoe wo 
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illustrated book of 
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valuable for the armor of war-ships, is also an 
excellent material for boilers. stance of | 
nickel-steel to the action of fire, of hydrochloric | 
acid and of superheated steam, is far greater 
than is that of the mild steel of which boilers are 
ordinarily constructed. Mr. Yarrow estimates | 
that a boiler furnished with nickel-steel tubes 
would last two or three times as long as an 
ordinary boiler. There would aiso be a saving 
in weight, but the cost would be increased. 

BACTERIA AS ENGINE Improbable as 
it seems, says the London Lancet, it appears to 
be a fact that bac’ are able to cause the 
breaking down of stone walls. Recent investi- 
gations have shown that nitrifymg bacteria 
swarm in the mud formed by the disintegration 
of cement in reservoirs, and it is believed that 
the decay of the cement results from the action of 
nitrous acid produced by the bacteria. Yet these 
same microscopic engineers, whose myriads 
undermine solid walls of masonry, are neverthe- 
less of immense use to man becanse they are 
chief agents in the purification of water. 
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COMPANION. 


HEART DISEASE. 


Some Facts Regarding the Rapid In- 
crease of Heart Trouble. 


Heart trouble, at least among the Americans, 
is certainly increasing, and while this may be | 
largely due to the excitement and worry of | 
American business life, it is more often the result 
of weak stomachs, of poor digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; but not one 
ease in a hundred of heart trouble is organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble and 
poor digestion is because both organs are con- 
trolled by the same great nerves, the Sympathic 
and Pneumogastric. 

In another way, also, the heart is affected by 
the form of poor digestion which causes gas and 
fermentation from half-digested food. There is a | 
feeling of oppression and heaviness in the chest | 
caused by pressure of the distended stomach on 
the heart and lungs, interfering with their act.on 
hence arises palpitation and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, making 
it thin and watery, which irritates and weakens 
the heart. 

The most sensible treatment for heart trouble 
is to improve the digestion and to insure the 
prompt assimilation of food. 

This can be done by the regular use after meals 
of some safe, pleasant and effective digestive 
preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
which may be found at most drug-stores, and 
which contain valuable, harmless digestive ele- 
ments in a pleasant, convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, persistent use 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at meal-time will 
cure any form of stomach trouble except cancer 
of the stomach. 

Full-sized package of these tablets sold by 
druggists at 50 cents. Little book on stomach 
troubles mailed free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 
| Marshall, 
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Suits and Cloaks. 


E recently had an op- 
tunity of purchas- 
Ee pereul hooded 
pieces of fine suitings and 
cloakings at a figure which 
enables us to inaugurate the 
biggest Reduced Price Sale 
that we have ever an- 
nounced. You can now 
secure a stylish garment at 
a reduction of one-third 
from former prices. 
Order from this Reduced 
Price r 
wish; send back anything 
you don’t like, and WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
One-third has been 
cut off the price of every 
suit and cloak in our line, 
but the quality of materials 
and workmanship is right 
up to our usual standard— 
just as good as if you paid 
double the money. 


Tailor-made Suits, former 
price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
‘$10 Suits reduced to $6.67, 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Winter Jackets, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
Separate Skirts, former price $4; reduced to $2.67. 
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$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts reduced to $5.34, 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy Day Suits and 
Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, etc, 


We are also closing out a few sample garments which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom at one-half 
their regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of 
reduced price garments in our Winter Catalogue and 
Bargain List, which will be sent Free, together with 
samples of the materials, to any lady who wishes them. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List; 
don’t delay — the choicest goods will be sold first. 
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“Eminently successful in his cure 
of stammering.”"—George W. Childs. 


“The cure was very rapid and truly 
wonderful.”—Hon. John Wanamaker. 
“Have heard such favorable com- 
mendations from those who have 
been cured by you.” 
—Russell H. Conwell, D. D. 


Send for new illustrated book to the 
Philadelphia Institute, 1033 8} Garden Street, 
Established 1834. win 
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approved and satisfactory of Music Boxes. 
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Besides the pleasure which we enjoy in listen- 
ing to good music, there is certainly an added 
charm in being able to produce it. This any one 
can do with an Olympia Music Box. 


Delightful Entertainments 
at Home, 


comprising vocal and instrumental renderings, 
all within the scope of the Olympia Music Box, 
may be arranged at a moment’s notice. 


OLYMPIA MUSIC BOX CO., 


48 & 50 West 4th St., New York, 
Or inquire of Dealers in Musical Instruments and Jewelers. 
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been the means of building up a vast business. 


PIANOS $155 Over a Quarter 


of a Million 
FROM 


All Latest Musical Attachments Satisfied 
Customers 
attest the honesty of this modern method of piano- 
selling. We warrant our Pianos and Organs 
for 25 years. ack of ranty is a busi- 
ness worth over a million dollars. 
Our Souven 


FREE. (une os 


books in the trad 























hnston, Founder an 
minering forty year 


Catalogue’for 1900 is one 
iprehensive musical 
tisplece is a masterly 


reference boc 
our latest spec 
seriby 


of the People ”—and 
The catalogue de- 
nos And organs. It tells about 
t sical Attach t 
ely Harp, Baujo, 
while the famous 





patent 
the CO) H Organs unequalled in tone — repro- 
duces the power of # full orchestra. 

A prompt response to this advertisement will 
secure a DISCOUNT of 

10 on the 








prices in 
talogue, on any 
SH ORGAN, or 

n the list price of 
ISH PL: 








N 
d for 


tive Plan, showing li 
you can 


make — moi 
working for us, or a 
Cornish Piano 


FREE. 


of High-Grade 
rican Pianos and 
Organs. 
REFERENCES : 
Your Bank, Our Bank, 





FROM 
Cash or Easy Payments. 


CORNISH & CO., 


Established 50 Years. | WASHINGTON, N. J. 
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HE YOUTH'’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is ar @ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pa er. All 
additional pages over elght—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 

he publishers. 

Now § riptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

M for Renewals should be sent by each aub- 
werfver directly to thia office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Mhould. be. made in a Postoffice. Money-Order, 

ink Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order: 
HEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCTURED, | 
send the money in a Registered Letter. 
masters are required to register letters whe! 1 
requested to do so. { 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. _Itis | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 

# letter must do it on their own 











> 





silver to us in 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 

me on your paper, which shows to what thing 

your subscription is pad, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Reimember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office addrens is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
dur books unless this 1s dot 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
‘torenew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Compauion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscrivers do 
this it must be at their owp risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
o 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











NEURALGIA. 


ALN im @ nerve may be due to 
Many causes, such as inflam- 
mation of the nerve itself or of, 
the parts around It, pressure | 
by a tumor or swelling some- 
where along the course of the 
nerve, disease at the point of 
origin of the nerve in the brain 
or spinal cord, and the like. 

When no cause can be dis- 
covered for the pain it is called neuralgia; but 
the term is becoming more and more restricted 
in its application, as medical science advances 
and new means of detecting disease in formerly 
inaccessible parts of the body are devised. 

The pain is intermittent in character; that is to 
say, attacks of pain alternate with pain-free 
periods. The duration of the attacks, as well as 
of the intervals between them, varies from a few 
hours to days or even weeks. 

Children do not, as a rule, suffer from neuralgia 
in any part of the body; they may have headaches, 
it Is true, but those are usually due to eye-strain 
or to some distinct nervous trouble. 

The pain of neuralgia is usually very acute and 
cutting, and is constantly varying in Intensity, 
now dying down for a time, so as to be scarcely 
noticeable, and again becoming almost unendur- 
able, stabbing the poor sufferer with ferocious 
malignity. 

The character of the pain serves to distinguish 
neuralgia from so-called muscular rheumatism, 
the pain of whichis a steady dull ache rather than 
a sharp, boring and paroxysmal agony. 

There is a curious form of neuralgia which is 
called “reminiscent.” It occurs in persons, 
usually of a nervous type, who have suffered from 
nerve-pain due to inflammation, the pressure of a 
tumor, or some other removable cause, and in 
whom the pain persists after the cause has been 
removed. The nerve seems to have acquired a 
habit of hurting, which continues independently 
of the original cause. 

The treatment of neuralgia is often most diff- 
cult and unsatisfactory, for if the cause cannot be 
determined the physician must work at random. 
The first step must be to relieve the pain during 
an attack, which is often possible only by means 
of powerful anodynes. 

A neuraigic sufferer fs usually below par 
physically, and therefore tonics, nourishing food 
and a change of air, when possible, almost always 
do good. 
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A GOOD ENGLISH CUSTOM. 


Last March, I landed in England and remained 
there until late inJuly. I visited several pleasant 
English homes and, of course, noticed many things 
to which I was unaccustomed. I do not know 
that anything struck me more pleasantly than the 
absence of the “nervous,” “all tired to death,” 
“all out of sorts” person. At first I accepted it 
merely as a welcome fact, one of the “customs 
of the country.” Later, I began to cast about 
for a reason. 

My English friends certainly sat down to one 
more meal a day than I had been accustomed to; 
they sat longer at the table, and I think the 
average Englishman consumed more food than 
the average American does. Still I hesitated; 
this did not seem to me to be an altogether: 
satisfactory explanation. 

Then, of a sudden, what seemed to me to be 
the true solution of the “nervous” problem: 
flashed upon me. There was a large blister on 
my heel at the time, and I was literally foot-sore, | 
beautifully and comfortably tired, but in nowise 
exhausted. 

“Itis the walking,” I murmured. The more I 
thought of it, the more I became convinced that 
it must be the universal English habit of “taking 
a walk,” which contributes so much to the health 
and well-being of the people. 

They seemed to regard the daily walk as much 
& matter of course as the breakfast. Not a 
listless, dawdling stroll, but a brisk, business- 
like, and to the heroic stranger who forbore, from 
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patriotic reasons, to complain, often all-too-long, 
tramp. 

Bits of time, which no definite occupation filled, 
were eagerly utilized. 

“Let’s go for a walk before dinner!’’ 

“We've time to go to the spinney and see the 
hyacinths before tea,” and so on. 

The children had their appointed bours for the 
national exercise, upon which nothing was al- 
lowed to trespass. 1 remember one walk in 
which I was “personally conducted” by two 
English schoolboys. We went, I suppose, about 






















six miles, through lanes shaded by high hedges, | 


across fields by foot-paths and stiles, and home 
through a park famous for centuries for its giant 
trees, 

My companions made friendly calls at numerous 
birds’ nests—“‘just to see how the families are 
getting along,” they said. They turned aside to 
alittle pond to show me an immense frog, an 
ancient acquaintance. They knew every wild 
flower, and just where to look for newcomers. 
They recognized by name every bird that started 
from hedgerow, ditch or fleld. 

“Young England,” then, grows up thoroughly 
imbued with the principle that walking Is a duty, 
a necessity and a pleasure. I believe that this Is 
largely the secret of the national sturdiness and 
strength, and It might be well for us to take a leaf 
from the lesson-book of the mother country. 


Mary E. FLETCHER. 


TWELVE MEN CHARGE SIX HUNDRED. 


A medal of honor—the highest compliment 
which can be given to an American soldier—has 
been recommended for presentation to each of 
the ten surviving members of a band of twelve 
scouts who performed a brave feat near San 
Miguel de Mayume Ori, in the Philippines, on 
May 13, 1899. 

These scouts were under the lead of William H. 
Hons, a civilian who had been a famous scout on 
the Western plains in America, and whom General 
Lawton made his chief of scouts in the San Ysidro 
cumpaign this year. 

On the day mentioned, General Lawton was 
advancing on San Miguel. A small body of Oregon 


| volunteers came suddenly upon the enemy, drawn 


uP in an advantageous position in front of San 
Miguel, the right lank resting on a stream, the 
left on an elevation made secure by a dense 
thicket. 

It was afterward ascertained that the Filipino 
force in this position numbered about six hundred 
men. 

Without waiting for the reénforcing battalion to 
support them, or to be in a position to do so, this 
squad of ten scouts, led by Mr. Young and b: 
Private James Harrington of the Oregons, an ol 
frontiersman,—twelve meu in all,—charged the 
enemy’s line, about one hundred and fifty yards 
distant. 5 

The line fired, then wavered, and then com- 
pletely gave way. to be followed up by the 
reénforcing battalion, and driven from the city 
and environs of Sau Miguel, a place of great 
Importance. 

oung and Harrington, while shouting and 
cheering and leading the men up, were shot and 
led. 








FATAL CONSEQUENCES. 


“Be careful how you invoke a force that may 
destroy you,” says a writer, “whether it be the 


force of electricity, the force of habit or of} 


appetite.” Forward tells of two chickens who 
invoked & power unconsciously. 


The other night, nearly all the electric lights In 
a certain city suddenly went out, and after a 
minute came on again. 

Pretty soon an odor like that of an overcooked 
dinner filled the power-house, and on examination 
it was found that a couple of chiakens had stolen 
in and gone to roost on the main wires. 

All went well with them until Chanticleer, who 
was perched on one wire, reached across to give 
a good-night kiss to his dear Biddy, on the other, 
The moment thelr bills touched, the current of 
thousands of volts was short-circuited through 
their bodies, and the kiss ended in a lightning- 
flash and burnt feathers. 


TOO POLITE. 


It Is well to be thoughtful of other people’s 
feelings, but in all things it is well to be discreet. 
This is the moral of an amusing tale found in 
Short Stories. 


At a recent church dedication the preacher, 
who was a stranger, followed up bis sermon by 
an earnest appeal for the balance of the money 
needed to pay for the building. 

The collectors went round, and promises came 
in. As the subscriptions were one after another 
read, @ collector announced, ‘The five Black 
children, one dollar.” The courteous preacher 
quickly amended the statement by announcing, 
“Five little colored people, one dollar.” 

Amidst an outburst of merriment, the pastor 
hastily explained that the donors were white 
children of the name of Black. 


GOOD CLOCK. 


A lady visiting in the South was told a story of 
an old colored man, who came to a watchmaker 
with the two hands of a clock. 


“I want yer to fix up dese hands. Dey aint kept 
no correct time for mo’ den six munfs.” 

“Well, where is the clock?” responded the 
watchmaker. 

“Out at my house. 

“But I must have 

“Didn’ T tell yey ai 
clock ‘cepting de ha 
jest want de cloc 
charge mea big pi 





e clock.” 

nuffin de matter wid de 
An’ here dey be. You 

ou kin tinker wid it, and 

Gimme back dem hands.” 

started off to find an honest. 








UNINTENTIONAL ? 


A London exquisite went into a West End 
restaurant, says an exchange, and was far from 


pleased with the manner in which his order was 


filled. 


“Do you call that a veal cutlet?” he demanded 
of the waiter. “Why, such a cutlet as that is an 
insult to every self-respecting calf in the British 
Eanpir a 

The 
recove 


apology 
“T really didn’t intend to insult you, sir.” 





iter hung bis head for a moment, but 
himself and said, in a tone of respectful 
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Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re: 
Meved by “#rown's Bronchial Troches." ‘They may 
used at all times with perfect safety. (Adv, 





Indigestibles 


The outer covering or shell of grain 
is entirely indigestible, yet we see 
uantities of persons filling the 
delicate stomachs of children with 
oats in some form or whole wheat 
roducts. Not only is there little 
ood in these preparations but there 
is a lot of positively detrimental stuff 
which irritates the stomach and im. 
pairs the digestion. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is composed of only the part of the 
grain useful as a food—itis palatable, 
nutritious, and digestible. 


Aseries of gravures which we issue will in- 
terest you. They are really fine, and you get one 
with two packa of Cream of Wheat. Your 
grocer has them. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


TAMPS in fine Album and Cata. free. Agts. 50%. 100 

Cuba, ete., be. Hill Co., Br B22, id, Boston, Mass. 
THE PIONEER LIMITED. — Only Perfect 
Trainin the world. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. Address for free illustrated, de- 
scriptive booklet, Geo. H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Il. 


A SHOULDER-BRACE 


‘That really straightens you up— 
that’s guaranteed to do {t—is the 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace. 


ightens and strengthens, 
1 










All sizes, post-pi ete 

Special Brace, extra strong, 
NOTE, 

goods or fur 

have not the 





2 Your money ba |. 

snug Chest measure . prepaid 

for examination, if you fe: Send for Booklet. 
Christmas Braces in finest satin, @1 extra. 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace Co., Dept. F, Chicago. 


THOMSON’S 
“ Glove-Fitting Corsets” 











Give beauty to the figure ‘HOLDFAST HAIRPINS 
and perfect fit to the id the Hair. 














dress. The new style 
of Paris shape—short 
hip—is the height of 
Corset refinement, 







Sold Everywhere 
at prices from 


$1to$ 


Be sure to ask for 
the Thomson 
“ Glove-Fitting "* 






per 
pair 







» 434 

heavy prot 
or bonnet tise 
If your dealer will 

not supply you 

10c. in stamps for sam. 
ple of six stall or on 

large, stating whe 
hair is hear 

8 












Handsome Catalogue, 
Illustrated, costs only 
the asking. 

LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 
348 Broadway, - New York City 














CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIX 00,, 
Bor 56, 
Bloomfield, ¥. J. 






Many a Christmas 


has found the Old Organ- 
ist seated athis . . . . 


ESTEY 


Many an Estey Organ 
which has given voice to 
the Christmas carols for 
twenty-five years is found 
tuneful to-day. Many a 
home will have a new 
Estey for Christmas. 

Will yours ? 


As a Christmas Souvenir, we will 
present a limited number of beautiful 
prints of the above picture of “The 
Old Organist,’’ enlarged (size 7x6 
inches), to those who appreciate it 
enough to send 2c. to defray postage. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vt. 
























“The Old Organist.” 









One Dealer to a Town Sells the 
Best of all Women's Shoes, 


«ULTRA 


We agree to refund your money sheald 
the Ultra fail to fit or please. 


In localities where it is impossible to reach a regulsr 
dealer, the $3.50 may be remitted direct to us by pe 
sonal check, N. Y. Draft, express, or P. O. money 
order, We will mail or express to remote points 
anywhere in the U. S., delivery charges prepaid. 
VW confidence in them that we have, to know 

how well they're made and of what good 
material. They are the equal of shoes you have 
paid $5 and $6 for. No matter how much you 

Day you cannot secure a better fit, daintier 

styles or more comfort than in The Ultra, 

which costs but $3.50 per pair. Small profits 
and large sales enable us to sell you al one 


third less than you have ever before paid for 
the same quality. 












ty ok for this 
Trade. Mark. 















E want every woman in the country to know 
about Ultra Shoes, to have the same 






















Stvle GOl. Finest 





Imported Patent Calf, The same 
English Cloth Top, Silk e price aluays- 
Stitched, Opera Heel, 

and Light, Flexible Sole Catalogue Free. 
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MOORE-SHAFER 
SHOE MFG. CO., 


Other stated an hight turned 
heary extension well sules, lace 
dutton, black or tan-colured kite or 
dlustrated in war Catalogue. Wel shor 












huss annier gole of pare cork which iets as Pre 
enshion, adding much to ther comfort, and ts 
ae preventive ot cold and dain pues. 201 Maia Sé., Brockport, 


ty 
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Game of Poems Sa i LIAM AIL 


A ‘‘ Fireside Game’’ of interest 
to every one. 52 beautiful illus- 
trations of the most popular 
poems. Realistically depicts the 
works of such favorites as Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Eugene Field, 
Tennyson, Byron, Scott, Robert 
Burns, etc. Very handsomely 
printed and each card highly pol- 
ished. Back design shows home 
of Longfellow surrounded by an 
t< artistic spray of goldenrod in col- 
“Littte Boy Biue.” ors. A fascinating game to play. 


EUGENE FIELD. 


Neeandt sot a poset Sold by dealers ; or sample pack, prepaid, 35c. 


do, feithtul fete Boy Bive they stand, SPECIAL Sent FREE to introduce 


ach in same ‘old place, ur large line of Card 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, Jame col- 
The’ smile of litle face OFFER. _ jrei'bsokletand a cous 
pon good for 10 cents in part payment for 

sample game at your dealer’s, or remit us 


full price of game and it will be mailed 
with coupon and book. 


































COPYRIGHTED, 1898, BY THE FIRESIOE GAME CO., CINCINNATI. 


Home Games and How to Play Them — Illustrated (price 25 cents), sent for 10 cents in stamps; or we 
will send you an order for one, FREE, at your dealer’s, on receipt of two Fireside Game wrapper bands 
(mention dealer’s name and address). Address Department B. 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A 










Happy Holiday 


if only some thoughtful friend 
> would present him with a on 


Marlin Repeating Rifle. 


The Maruin Mopet of 1897, a take-down repeater, using 22 short, 
¢ 22 long and 22 long-rifle cartridges in one arm, is WITHOUT A 
tga PEER among small bores. They cost a trifle more in the be- 
- ginning, but you have three rifles in one, and 
the Superior MaTERIAL Usep makes them long- x 
lived and much the cheaper in the end. " 
qs Our 195-page book (just out) tells all about them. cae 
«, Up-to-date information about powders, black t 
% and smokeless ; proper size, quantities, how to 
load; hundreds of bullets, lead, alloyed, jacketed, 
soft-nosed, mushroom, etc.; trajectories, pene- 
trations, all calibres 22 to 45; how to care for 
arms, and 1,000 other things, including many 
trade secrets never before given to the public. 
FREE ¢f you will send stamps for postage to 
THE MARLIN PIREARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
































YOUNG SHAVERS will be old shavers soon enough, and cannot become acquainted 

too early with the shaving soap which their fathers and grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers used before them—the “ONLY REAL SHAVING SOAP.” For generations 
Williams’ Soaps have enjoyed a world-wide fame for their rich, creamy, never-drying 
lather, peculiar softening action on the beard, and soothing, refreshing effect upon 
the face. They are used by all first-class barbers, and are sold everywhere. By mail 
if your dealer does not supply you. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25 cts. LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25 cts. 

GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, 10 cts. 
WHITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, 10 cts. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. Exquisite also 
for toilet. Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp. - 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS’ COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 
London. Paris. Dresden. 
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of actual knowledge of the require- 
ments of good painting. You can get 
this knowledge without cost if you will 
send for our book of practical information 
about paints and painting. Explains the merits of 


PATTON’S -.<cPAINT 


and contains invaluable sug- (Ez 






















gestions for everybody who 
Uses paint. 


Liberal inducements and 

sole agency to dealers. 

JAMES E. PATTON CO., 
213 Lake Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 









































































































r, Lae, 
or spraining their ankles, ; i He 
spraining thelr auk' voluntarily written us, telling how they hadcured|f in three minutes. A necessity in the 
skate for child: Natural wood tubs with mahogany finish. 
will supply you at the same price—prepald the only absolutely sure remedy and cleanser for If he hasn't it, send his name and yours to 
Many so-called “Hair Restorers” contain poi 
morrow.” | | Druggists sell it. Barbers use it. If yours does 
y, even id, 
: CANADIAN DEPOT—Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
money for you if hind for a || — 


om N 
3ooklet tells how this was done (free). 
DOCTORS GET BALD] the toy Peenes Tecland Freeser 4s 
° 
” ” by ; . . . . * 
The “Never-Break” “Sled-Skates. D ro Ever thin {|| iieir own’ ad their patients’ dandruit and pre-|M sick-room and a delight to. children, 
Made from solid steel, having doubl e vented baldness by using 
hn. y y 
d ponds. Pr rc your dealer doe Close your desk | Brass hoops highly polished. Iron parts 
3 
In ordering state size desired. : SSS ~ it saying : diseased scalps. “It penetrates the scalp, and Dana & Co., Dept. D, Crvcrynatt, OnI0, 
skating, |] ous substances that frequently cause paral 
Leave all | | #1-00 and his name for a bottle, prepa: 
rmouths, ¢ , 
you will keep me 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling just like other people, and many of them have practical— makes a pint of ice-cream 
si e thing a s s Gift. 
Gteand otiapeint C cE D ff “ Just the thing for a Christmas Gift 
: oke Dandruff Cure 
hot handle them, wri his namevand E Sina cote an beautifully nickeled. Ask your dealer for it. 
keeps the roots healthy so the hair can grow 
EGGS “I back to- |] avoid them. 
in 
mouths, care be. || A R- Bremer Co., 23 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
in good condition. 



















few hours 










How to do this 7 d e 
and many other : Ly ad ret 
practical points — z gre out for 
worth dollars toall = ee E, em some fun 
who want to make S SE 7 ‘ 
2 more money out of a . on the ice 





ni 
poultry—are con- 


tained in with 


want 
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FARM- s 
POULTRY, inslow Skates 
Best POULTRY A gun which shoots as straight « a well 
PAPER. Published TT c' foe at si. e as any gun made, but free fre danger, 
Twice a Month. sts only 81.00 a year. Too close application to busir makes a smoke and noise. With a little pra e any 





machine of a man, and he comes to do his 
business as a machine would doit. The busi- 
ness.man who will have the good sense to leave 
it all for a few hours and take some good 
wholesome out-of-door recreation—Skating— 
will return to his task able to do twice as 
much work and do it twice as well. Try it. 


Winslow Skates Sold Everywhere. 


1.8, JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., Boston, M: 
Sample Copy Sent Free. 


‘ack shot, It will afford 
it of an innocent and 
he possession of a gun helps 
a boy a manly boy 


The Daisy Air Rifle 


is the best gun 
stock, handsoy 
sights, intereh 
tury © Daisy 


boy can become a 





















Direct from factory, if not found at dealer's. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue of skates for 


ass and Spel inducements | | Christmas 
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self-regulating 2 darts or sh 
Incubetor on » (a SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass, TO START THEIR MILEAGE FOR price a 
’ ‘5 reloading. 
small scale. Beautiful Couch 1900 ON NEW YEAR'S DAY 10 cents to shoot the rifle 1000 times. Darts 
Wirty. ogg. 6a: MONEY, faeces Tks Veeder: Gpeienicher 17 a: pkricceta reduced to ascents per dozen) 
renee long. Made w f f. pesiti If your dealer will not sell you a * Daisy 
pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation full Spring Seat strument—dust proof, water proof. positive le sure the word * Daisy " is ou the stock), 











A actioh —as useful as y us his name and we will send you one 
1 our factory, charges prepaid, on 


ipt of price 


. ; , z > nd Head. 
automatically and perfectly controlled ; : and | Head. A OP ate ter nasa 38 aod 4 


Price only $7. among your ick’ 
Send for the Wooden Hen Book; frienderfor one Ordinary, 10,000 sales & renese tick SL 


mailed free, together with a book about the <a Coffees, rs . Trip Cyct'te, nick'ld, 1. DAISY BUTTON and HANDSOME \ 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who See Ry fume: . Gold-piated & eng'd, 4.00 ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET = { FREE 
name this paper. 1 MICA FOUR Ord irs We pe hee ees Tee, Mustrated Booklet Free. (Y THE DAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Mich., U. S.A, 


Ssceeeg€@ece seeeece 
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GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. Antalogue: Feb A POrSOM CO. , EEDER MFG. CO.,Hartford,Conn 
- Dept. 9% Manover Si., Boston, Masai 4 
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DECEMBER 28, 1899. PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


Se Winthrop Murray Crane, Governor Elect of Massachusetts. 





Il. 





The Governor of Massachusetts. 


On our front cover-page appears a portrait of 
Hon. Winthrop Murray Crane, who next week 
will be inaugurated Governor of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Crane, who is still under fifty years of 
age, is one of the proprietors of the Dalton paper- 
mills which for twenty years have manufactured 
all the paper used by the government for its 
bonds, notes and certificates. Asa boy, just out 
of Williston Seminary, Mr. Crane “learned the 
business” in these mills, and learned it thoroughly 
—beginning in the ragpicking-room. 

Mr. Crane was a delegate to the Republican 
national conventions of 1892 and 1896, and | 
between these years was the Massachusetts 
member of the national committee; but he never 
held public office until elected lieutenant-governor 
in 1896. He was reélected in 1897 and 1898, and 
a month ago was elevated to the governorship, in 
natural succession to Hon. Roger Wolcott, and 
to the great and special joy of his native Berkshire 
County, of which he is perhaps the best-beloved 
citizen. 

—_<«+—___ 


From Waterloo to London. 


Henry Percy, son of the Earl of Berkeley and 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington at the 
Battle of Waterloo, had the honor of taking to 
London the dispatches announcing the English 
victory and the downfall of the emperor of the 
French, The story of his journey home and his 
reception there is a stirring one, and has recently 
been told in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

He left the Duchess of Richmond’s famous 
ball in “Belgium’s capital” on the night before 
the battle, and had no time to change his dress, 
or even his shoes, before going into action. 
When he received orders to go to England with 
the dispatches, he posted to Antwerp, and there | 
took the first sailing-boat he could find to convey | 
him to Dover, where he landed in the afternoon. 

He found that a report of the victory had 
preceded him. The Rothschilds had chartered a 
fast sloop to lie off Antwerp and bring the first 
news of the battle to the English -shore—news 
which was to be used for stock exchange pur- 
poses. 

Verey’s confirmation of the victory was received 
with the greatest relief and enthusiasm. At 
that time the hotel-keeper at Dover, a certain 
Mr. Wright, had the monopoly of the posting 
arrangements between that port and London. 
He immediately placed his best horses at Perey’s 
disposal, and dispatched an express to order 
fresh relays all along the road. 

Besides the dispatches, Perey took with him 
the two captured eagles of the Imperial Guard. 
These, being too large to go into the carriage, 
were placed so as to stick out of the window, 
one on each side. In this manner he drove 
straight to the Horse-Guards, where he learned 
that the commander-in-chief, at that time the 
Duke of York, was dining out. He next pro- | 
ceeded to Lord. Castlereagh’s, and was told that 
he and the Duke of York were both dining with 
a lady in St. James's Square. To this house he 
drove, and there learned that the prince regent 
was also of the dinner-party. 

Percy requested to be shown into the dining- 
room, and entered it bearing the dispatches and | 
the imperial eagles. He was covered with dust 
and mud, and although unwounded himself, bore 
the marks of the battle upon his apparel. The 
dessert was being placed upon the table when he | 
entered, and as soon as he saw him the prince 
regent commanded the ladies to leave the room. 

The prince regent then held out. his hand, | 

saying, “Welcome, Colonel Perey.” 

“Go down on one knee,” said the Duke of | 
York, “and kiss hands for the step which you | 
have obtained.”” 

Before the dispatches could be read, Perey 
was besieged with inquiries after several prom- 
inent officers engaged, and had to answer ‘‘dead”’ 
or “severely wounded" so often that the prince 
regent burst into tears, The Duke of York, 
although greatly moved, was more composed. 

By this time Percy was exhausted from 
fatigue, and begged the prince's permission to go 
to his father’s house in Portman Square, The 
crowd was so great in St. James’s Square that 
he had the greatest difficulty in reaching his 
father’s house, which was soon surrounded by 
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anxious multitudes begging for news of relatives 
and friends. Ile told them that the victory was 
complete, but that the number of killed and | 
wounded was very large. He said afterward 
that the agony of suspense and grief which he | 
witnessed made him insensible to the joy and 
triumph of the victory, and he could only think | 
of the awful price at which it had been gained, 
‘The Duke of Wellington’s feeling was similar, | 
his sister-in-law, Lady Mornington, went | 
2 him after the battle, and congratulated 
vut his hands before his face and sobbed, | 






“t congratulate mei I have lost all | 
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HIS fact is confirmed by 
the steadily increasing 
demand for S' IDAN’S 
Conpition Powber dur- 
ing the 30 years that it has 
been on the market. 
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waterproof, fireproof, bulle 
proof,—and its market 
value has been on the rise 
for thousands of years. 
You will find many a 
sample of it along the rug- 
ged New England coast. 
One summer we lit upon 
a splinter of the Maine 
coast answering non-com- 
mittally to the name, ‘Fish- 
erman’s Island.” The sole 
inhabitant of this knob of 
sand, granite and scra; 
pine was, likewise not 
comnittally, “the Cap'n.” 


At first sight the Cap'n 
appeared curiously bare of 
human interest. He was 





tasteless as salt cod with 
the salt soaked out, and as 
homely and commonplace 
as a cobblestone, and as 
hard. He smiled not, 
neither did he spin sea- 


yarns in orthodox sailor 
fashion. Often he reminded 


me of his oxen which 
hauled our trunks up from 
the wharf. There was the 
same lumbering gait; the 
same hanging head, heavy 
of jaw, light of brain, 
an apparatus for chewing 





purposes merely ; the same 
devine — imperturhability. 
The soul of the man had 
in some way got clogged 
up with bone and sinew. 

One thing there was, however, for which 
this huge framework was admirably adapted ; 
it could swim. In the water the awkward 
chunk of humanity became a veritable ‘Triton, 
parting the blue waters of the bay with super- 
human strength, ease, grace. Oneof the Cap’n‘s 
“show feats” was to swim over to Boothbay, 
three miles across the harbor, and back in the 
same forenoon. Once, though, he did a bigger 
thing than that, and this was how it came 
about: ; 

On a November afternoon years ago, the sky 
turned green where the sun went down. ‘The 
sea wrinkled its face toa dismal imitation of it, 


and over both hung a bar of dense cloud, ready , 


to drop at a moment’s notice. By and by it 


began to breeze up from the north-northeast, | 


and the level masses of cloud broke into thick, 
inky streams that wrote “hurricane” from one 
end of the heavens to the other. 

Then the storm came and made an historical 
event of itself. The nerves of our fisherfolk 
are strung to howling winds and reverberating 
seas, but this storm set them a-quiver. The 
grown children of men whose lives were beaten 
out on the rocks that night speak of it to-day 
with trembling lips. i 

At precisely five o’clock in the morning our 
hermit Cap’n stuck his head out of one of the 
port-holes of “the Ark,” as we in later years 
came to dub his cottage, and was promptly 
slapped in the fave by a gust of wind, snow, 
hail and watery vapor. Back to his blazing 
log shivered the Cap’n, but sleep, like all 
things tender and peaceful, had fled before the 
terrors of the night. Finally, a blast came 
which nearly dislocated the joints of his little 
house; then, with a crescendo shriek of rage 
it slipped around the corner and on into the 
night. 

With a sigh of weariness the Cap’n again 
restlessly looked out. No shore, no sky, no 
island, except a patch in front of his door-step, 
no solid thing in sight. The firmament was 
one mixture of fluids of different densities 
whirled by winds from the four corners of the 
earth. Yet the C'ap’n stood his solid bit of 
ground. 

The flash-light on Monhegan Island did not 
seem to be flashing away very hard, but it was 
at any rate sticking to its duty, and sent a 
feeble but comforting wink in the direction of 
the Cap'n. For a minute or two the huge 

i jumble of clouds broke into a thin spot over in 





a dull wonder, curiosity almost; then with 
a start, as if awakening from a dream of 
horror, he gave a mighty shout that was 
instantly choked by the din of wind and 
surf, 
ingly, he shouted and waved his arms. 
Finally the man seemed to notice the 
figure on the shore. 





‘THE FIVE ANXIOUS WATCHERS GAVE A FAINT CHEER; BUT THE LINE FELL SHORT.”” 


| the east, and let a pale “peep of day’’ through. 
' The sleet held up for one respectful moment ; 
then, as if regretting its untimely clemency, set 

| in sharper than ever. Even yet the Cap’n did 
| not feel like turning in. Instead, he stood as 
; if hypnotized by the boom! boom! boom! of 
the breakers on the granite of the south shore. 
As his eyes became accustomed to the dark- 
ness, something a little blacker than the sky, a 
little more solid than the waves and larger than 
the bell-buoy was lunging about out there 
where the roar came from. Somehow the sight 
of this formless object touched, as it were, an 
electric button beneath the Cap’n’s southwester 
and stung to life his sluggish senses. A coast 
man can tell a wreck ten miles off with half an 
eye, or no eye at all, in fact. It seems as if he 
must smell it. So, borne on by anxious cer- 
tainty, the Cap’n plunged over sodden grasses 
and slippery stones as straight as he could dive 
in such a whirlwind, down to where floating 


water-line of safety. 

Yes, sure enough, there, not a hundred yards 
from the stranded flecks of foam, not fifty from 
three or four outstanding teeth of rock that 
guarded the gateway of his little domain, was 
a schooner; no, not a schooner, rather the 
hacked-off piece of a schooner. 
| “Blessed if it aint the Mary Jane on her 
down trip from the pogy ile factory at Pema- 
quid P’int! Don’t look’s if she’d ever get as 
far as Bath!’ muttered the Cap’n. 

Mast gone; rigging gone; bulwarks gone; 
hatches, rudder, wheel-box; deck planed off 
and scrubbed down as neat as a kitchen floor, 
and the whole, deck and sides, dressed with a 
white varnish of ice. Crew? Washed over- 
board most likely, with the rest of the rubbish. 

More and more wearily the log-like hulk 
yielded to her fate. With slow, drunken 
rollings, beaten and stifled by the raging seas, 
she neared the rocks, although it was a question 
even then whether she would not founder 
before she struck. 

As the Cap’n stood anxiously watching for 
either end of the dumb tragedy, a thing hap- 
pened which made his heart hainmer at his ribs. 
There in the gray light just at the entrance to 
the hatchway, its faint outlines now appearing, 
‘now vanishing, finally startlingly distinct, ap- 
peared the ashen face of a man, whether of 
the dead or living he could not tell. For a 
Moment he watched the grisly apparition with 





rolls of stiff yellowish froth marked the high | 





head and shoulders of another man came into 
view, then those of another, and of another, 
and still another. Five men on a ship that 
in ten minutes would meet her doom! 

To remain aboard was sure death ; to plunge 
into that mad sea was—well, men, sailors, at 
any rate, hate to give in without a show of 
fight ; so by the time the Cap’n had rushed back 
from his cabin with a heavy rope, a heave-line 
and a life-preserver, five half-dead men had 
crawled to places of safety on Gull Head, the 
largest of the outstanding ledges. 

The tide was rising. In an hour and a half 
the Cap’n knew that the rock would be a mere 
black “nubbin” above the water—round, icy, a 
mockery of a refuge. Even as it was, the men, 
lethargic from the long night of exposure, the 
freezing cold and their fearful struggles to reach 
the ledge, could scarcely maintain a hold. If 
it had not been for several deep clefts, whose 
jagged edges gave them some hold, they might 
better have gone down quietly in the schooner, 
which now showed only a timber or two above 
the water. 

With a mighty swing, the Cap’n sent his 
weighted line across the channel during a lull 
in the wind. The five anxious watchers gave 
a faint cheer; but the line fell short. With a 
quick haul in, the Cap’n set his jaw, strung his 
biceps to their highest tension, and tried again. 

This time the sand-bag hit the rock. One of 
the men stretched forth a shaking hand ; but the 
bag slipped down before he could touch it, 
even. 
wind tore to pieces, let us hope before it reached 
the recording angel. 

It was the hour when a man’s vitality is at 
low water. There was a wind that set its 
teeth into the marrow of one’s bones; a tide 
that was racing toward its goal; a twenty-five 
yard taste of death and destruction before he 
could reach the ledge. A fiendish temptation 
set his limbs a-trembling. Who would ever 
know? The five wretches were half-dead 
already. Could any man be charged guilty for 
not flinging down his life in the face of such 
odds? 

Even as the Cap’n paused, the heart of one 
of the men broke, and lifeless he slipped into 
the flood that had been snarling for its prey. 
Then came to the man on shore one of those 
strange revulsions of thought, or feeling, or 
whatever it may be, that fires quiescence into 
action, The man loses consciousness of self, 


Again and again, madly, despair- | 


‘The Cap’n muttered something that the | 


of surroundings, of dangers and difficulties, of 
everything but the one deed that is to be done, 
and into this he hurls the whole might of his 
being. 

‘The Cap’n, in a frenzy of haste, made fast 
the larger rope to a boulder that lay near by. 
With benumbed fingers he stripped, fastened 


A moment later the | on the life-belt to which he had attached the 


heaveline, and plunged 
into the vortex of waters. 
Again and again was he 
driven back, glorious swim- 

mer though he was, but 

slowly he gained. 

That was a wrestling- 
match worthy of a larger 
group of spectators than 
the four dim-eyed men. 
It was flesh and blood 
pitted against flood and 
tempest; against the irre- 
sistible powers of earth 
and sea and sky; flesh and 
blood and—the soul of a 
man. And the soul won! 

Pluck is likely to be 
catching when let loose 
among susceptible mate- 
tial, and Maine fishermen 
are no “immunes;" 80 
when the Cap’n landed, all 
a-sputter of salt water from 
nose and mouth, the men 
did not say much—they 
could not ; but a great fresh 
hope shone from their eyes. 
Not a fraction of time, 
though, must be lost. 

A glance at close range 
showed the men even more 
bereft of strength than he 
supposed, and in sixty 
minutes the clefts would 
be submerged. After all, 
the tug of war had but just 
commenced. 

The Cap’n took account 
of stock, and in a trice 
had unbuckled the life-preserver and girt it 
about the waist of, the weakest-looking one of 
the prostrate men, a mere lad, thin as a rail, 
but with a bit of sturdy stuff still in him. It 
did not take a minute to haul over the heavy 
rope and knot it about his own waist. Then, 
with a cheery “Take a holt and make fer the 
shore, sonny!” the Cap’n made an anchor of 
himself in a crevice on the lee side of the ledge. 

It sounds like a simple thing, this being 
floated off a rock by several big slices of cork, 
and making one’s way hand over hand along a 
stout stretch of manila to the blessed shore 
not thirty yards away. Try it with stiffened 
joints in the bitter, bitter chill of a stormy 
Noveniber dawn through a storm-tossed sea. 
Try it with every vital force wrung dry. Try it 
after twelve hours of staring death in the face. 

“The boy’s gritty! He'll get thar!’’ shouted 
the Cap’n above the gale, in a spirit born from 
a desire to comfort the other men rather than 
of certainty in his own mind. 

Now on the crest of a billow, now down, 
down, somewhere out of sight, the toy of win- 
try seas, yet dauntless, holding on like grim 
death to his life-line, the boy did “make fer the 
shore,” and he “got thar,” but tears froze on 
the cheeks of the men who watched and 
waited—God only knows how patiently they 
watched and waited. 

No sooner was the lad safe than a feeble 
altercation took place between the three men, 
| each urging the other to go first. 

“See ’ere, boys, there aint one bit o’ danger 
of usall not pulling through this mean job, and 
‘since I am chief undertaker at this ’ere funeral, 
1 say you skip to the rigging fust, mate,’’ and 
he placed the hands of the nearest shivering 
man upon the lifeline. Man number twosank 
| like a log, but the rope was fast and true; so he 
‘rose again, and after a small eternity, more 
‘dead than alive, sank by the side of the boy 
; ashore. Man number three, of greater strength, 
| got there in half the time. 

{ “Hold on! Steady, thar, mate!” yelled the 
Cap'n, cheerily, in the ear of his one remaining 
subject. ‘‘Don’t worry about me; lots o’ time 
yet before this rock goes —” but the last word 

: was lost in a gulp of sea-water from a wave 

| that pounced on him like the leader of an on- 

| coming pack of wolves. 

“Blamed if } am goin’ togive in now!” mut- 
tered the Cap’n, as, stomach down, he clung 
closer than a barnacle. His hands, hooked 
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into small crevices, drew his anns taut as | 
bow-strings; one leg, wedged into the main split | 
of the rock, was numb; a sharp projection against 
which his other leg was braced bit cruelly into 
his instep, but he dared not move it an ineb. | 

Every fibre of his huge frame was brought into | 
subjection to one dominating idea—to hold out ' 
against death. | 

‘The “yank” on the rope about his waist was | 
becoming well-nigh intolerable, but he held on 
stiffly. He counted the slow minutes by the 
regular dash of waves, first over his limbs, then 
over his whole body. Now and then one would 
pound him down, then insidiously seek to float 
him off on its eddy; but the Cap’n hugged his 
rock desperately. Between breakers he lifted | 
his head to measure the slow advance of his | 
man. Ah, how slow, how agonizingly slow and i 
weak the poor wretch'’s movements were! ' 

The body of the Cap’n was now submerged a, 
good share of the time. His hold began to 
weaken. ‘The ledge was so cruelly icy. Finally 
he ceased to glance up. 

Well, of course the Cap'n got back to shore ; 
by dint of his remaining strength and the united | 
haul of the four men on land. Then, too ex- ; 
hausted for immediate effort, they huddled in a 
soggy heap by the boulder where the rupe was 
tied, and the boy crawled up against the brawny 
side of the Cap’n and cried like a baby on its 
mother’s breast. Pretty soon the rain stopped, | 
and a pale ray of sunshine broke through the ; 
clouds and slid over the four wet, cold bodies with 
atouch of cheer. Within fifteen minutes their 
stiffened joints were thawing out before a blaze | 
of driftwood in “the Ark.” 

The ins and outs of this incident I got from one 
of the rescued men, who had turned ship‘s : 
chandler at Boothbay. The Cap'n, of course, | 
was always silent as a clam about it, until one 
August morning I caught him out of his shell 
down on the beach where the skeleton of the ; 
Mary Jane lay bleaching. ( 

“You are a hero, Captain,” 1 said; to which 
the Cap'n responded in slow, mumbling fashion, 
although he could not help showing a bit of 
pleasure. 

“Hero! Why, I thought a hero had to be one 
o’ them fellers all trimmed out in helmet and | 
sword. You see them in picture-books. No, no, ; 
miss! Any 0’ the boys would ’a’ done as much } 
for me.” | 

“Ab, but you area hero!” I persisted. “Do 
tell me what you thought about, out there on Gull 
Head.” 

Then with a shy, half-humorous glance from 
his eyes,—I noticed for the first time that they 
were of that deceptively mild blue that turns to 
steel under certain conditions,—he said, “Wal, 
miss, you wouldn’t believe it, but some po'try, | 
the only po'try, I guess, that ever stuck in my 
topknot, kept humming through me like a 
bumblebee the whole time. I larnt the words 
from a Bowdoin College feller who used to fish | 
with me considerable. Somehow the moany 
kind of way he used to say ‘em sort 0° druv ‘em 
in like. They wuz.these: 


“*Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea!’ 


“Toward the last, when I wuz gettin’ pretty 
well tuckered out, I must ha‘ got a taste o’ the 
jimjams, for't seems as if I could hear voices in 
the breakers keep up a-shoutin’, ‘Break, break, 
break!’ Once 1] thought it was the boys hollerin’ 
that the rope wuz broke. ‘Then I kept thinkin’ 
how it said, ‘On thy cold gray stones, O sea,’ and 
I wondered why the sea was makin’ a punchin’- 
bag o’ me, when it had rocks a-plenty. Queer, 
aint it, miss, how a feller’s mind will act up 
under such circumstances?” And the shy, 
homely, lonely, grand old man lumbered off up 
the bank with a murmur of 


“Break, break. break, 
On thy cold gray stones, 0 sea!” 


Left to my meditations on the third rib of the 
stranded Mary Jane I thought aloud. ‘‘A hero, 
yes, and—a pvet.’’ 


—_~. 





Tom, the Gripman. 


OM was the motor-man of a trolley-car. 
a He was young and enthusiastic. Two or 

three workinen with their tin pails stood | 
on the platform with him, which was against 
rules. But Tom liked to talk of the ideas 
seething in his brain--very generous, manly 
ideas they usually were, too. A quiet old gen- 
tleman sat one day just inside the dour, reading 
his morning paper. 

“What do you think of this Dreyfus case?” | 
demanded Tom. } 
‘The man thought it was ‘‘scandalous,’? and 
‘Tom explained how scandalous it was at length. 
“Tf Lhad those fellows at Rennes to deal with —"" 
he cried. hotly, not heeding. in his excitement, 
the conductor's bell. A woinan with a child in 
her arms, running, breathless, to catch the car, 
stumbled and fell. By the time she was picked 
up and quieted, Tom had forgotten Rennes and 

was in the Philippine Islands, 

“Did you see that article on the Philippines 
this morning?” he asked. “I read it, and it 
made my blood boil. I wish I was editor of a 
paper. 1’d tell a few truths that would set this 
country thinking, sir!" 

Again the bell struck. Tom drove on, his 
inind set upon the salvation of the nation. A} 
young woman on a bicycle, hearing the summons | 








‘get him into business just as 


| There’s 
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to the car to stop, tried to cross in front of it, and | 


was pushed from her seat to the ground. Tom, 


terrified, stopped the car suddenly, and felt | 
intensely relieved when he found she was 
uphurt. 

‘The quiet old man, paper in hand, waited for 
him at the end of his route. 

“I am the superintendent of this road,” he 


said. ‘I will give you one more trial. If I am 
told that you fail to give your mind wholly to 
your duties, you will be discharged. Your feel- 
; ings on the war and the Dreyfus case may be 

very noble and may do you great honor, but 
your duty is with that bar in your hand. That 
is your share in the world’s work. Don’t neglect 
it, even to help God govern the universe.” 

















ONE with the school of 
books, not entered yet 
in the school of expe- 

rience, four young fellows were 
making the most of the vague 
vacation between the two. Just 
now three of them were togetlier 
in the private “den” of the Ward 
brothers. The fourth chum was 
not with them to-day, for Frank 
Ward had gone off ona tramping 
tour alone a week ago, noboily 
knew where. These thers were 
discussing splendidly im- 
possible plans for summer 
enjoyment. 

The mind of a boy is 
the mind of the wind; 
each glorious scheme of 
fun set fire to all the 
young blood in the room. Then 
the fire went out suddenly under 
the wet blanket of the second 
thought. 

The fatherless Ward boys 
must get to work as soon as the 
right chance could be found for 
them; Tony Norman’s father 
declared he must find the right 
chance for Tony this summer ; 
Mr. Beck said yesterday that he 
could not afford to put Harry 
through college and have him 
study for a profession, but must 


soon as he could find the right chance for him. 

That was it, the right chance. 
seemed, was not quite ready for four bright, 
capable, healthy, wholesome young fellows, all 
wiiling enough to give and take blows in the 
battle with it. 


a great deal for them,—and nobody knew just 
what to do with them; here were four young 
recruits enlisted in the great army of peace, four 
soldiers needed to reinforce outpost or citadel, 
and no place had been found for them in the 
ranks. And it is not good for recruits to lie tuo 
Jong in camp. 

“I'd pitch into work to-day if 1 could find the 
right chance,"’ said Harry; and he meant it, for 
he was full of energy. 

“So would I! The other two said that, and 
they meant it. 

A letter was handed into the room; Frank 
Ward had been writing to his brother, and that 
was an unheard-of thing. 

“Tron Centre,’ ”’ said Tony, reading the post- 
mark. “Why, that’s where your rich uncle 
lives! I say, Frank's a sharp one! 
Centre on the sly, and stepped right into a soft 
place in your uncle’s office, see if he hasn't! 
Well, that’s all right. What's a rich uncle for, 
if not to give poor nephews a pull up ?’’ 

“Boys! Listen to this, will you? 1 didn't 
think he’d ask him!’ Clark had opened his 
letter, and now read out this paragraph : 


“<{ didn't say anything about it, but I started | 
‘out to find the right chance for work. 


And I’ve 
found it! Right here in Uncle Nat’s mills. 
a chance here for you, too, if you want 
it. Come on and see what you think of it. At 
any rate, here's one of us oft the mother's hands, 
and that’s a good thing.’ ” 

“Good for you two!’? Tony shouted, gener- 
ously. ‘You're all right!” ‘Then, dolefully, 
“I wish [ had your luck!” 

“You need not!” Harry reminded him. 
“There’s no rich uncle to throw good things at 
your head, my child, or mine, either! Come 
away, and Jet Clark tell his mother about it.” 

‘The mother was speechless with joy at first; 
it was such good news, and there was such 
infinite relief in it! She had been so anxious 


and distressed, looking forward along the thorny : 


path of difficulty in which she and her boys must 
walk. 


“It is so like the dear boy, with his thought- | 





‘That was the first thing 
she said, and it made Clark wince a little. 
was sure there was some opening somewhere 
for well-educated, capable young men like you 
two: some suitable place, where the work would 
not be menial or too hard, where you need not be 





ashamed to be seen, and where there would be a, 


good prospect of advancement. Your father 
would have insisted on that, I know.’” 

Their father had begun his career in overalls, 
and with thi-hardened hands: his hands had 

















“PRESENTLY ANOTHER APPEARED.” 


The world, it | 


Here were four guod average | 
specimens of American youth,—which is saying | 


Off to Lron } 


“| 











softened later, and he had! 
left the overalls far down the 
road, and it was not to be! 
thought of that his sons 
should go back after them. | 

“We must go to Iron) 

Centre at once, of course, 
and secure that other place 
for you,” Mrs. Ward decided, 
promptly. She waited for 
Clark’s — enthusi- 
asm to show itself, 
but he gave no 
signofany. “My 
dear, don’t you 
want to go to, 
work, now that! 
you have the 
chance?” 
“You know I do, mother. 
I’d have gone to work before 
this, if you bad been willing 
to let me take what I could 
get to do. But T don't like! 
this. I feel as if I were at 
somebody's back door, asking 
for cold victuals. If Uncle 
Nat had a place for us, why 
didn’t he offer it, instead of 
waiting to be begged for it? 
He hasn't written a word to 
you about it, even now. I 
should think Frank would be ; 
ashamed of himself, asking 
this sort of favor. I am!” 

He was honestly ashamed. His pride, self- 
respect, independence of spirit, revolted against 
being taken, like an article of furniture, on 
approval, to be tossed into some odd corer of | 
his uncle’s office. But what could he do? His; 
mother had set her heart on this, and there was | 
uo sacrifice he would not make for her. 

So they went to Iron Centre the next morning. 
It was not a long journey, and they reached the 
office of the great Harold Iron Mills only a 
' little after Mr. Harold himself. As they passed 
through to his private office the eager mother 
took a secret census of all the clerks in sight, on 
the chance of seeing her Frank among them. 
But Frank was not there. 

“Your uncle has taken him into the office with | 





himself,’ she whispered to Clark. “Of course. 
‘That is what we had a right to expect."’ | 

But Mr. Harold was alone in his private office , 
when they entered, and so busy he did not look | 
up to see who had come in. So they waited. | 
He was a big man, with eyes like a hawk’s and 
a face rugged as a hewn rock. ‘Timid people ; 
found waiting in his presence rather trying; and ‘ 
the waiting was apt to be the least trying part of ' 
the interview, for his tongue was every whit as 
sharp as his eyes. 

Presently he looked up and saw them, and 
there was no mistaking his surprise; that was. 
disconcerting. Clark had never been more 
uncomfortable in his life. The looks his uncle 
gave him from time to time chafed his self-respect. 
not a little, and he longed to rush away out of 
this hateful presence. Nor was Mrs. Ward quite 
at ease; her brother made no mention of Frank, 
apparently waiting for her to say the tirst word. 
Very well, she would say it, then. So she 
began : 

“TL suppose Frank is busy somewhere else this 
morning, and — 

“Ishe? That's good!” 

He cast another sharp look at Clark that made 
the youth hot to the rvots of his hair; it asked 
plainly why he was not busy somewhere else, . 
too. Mrs. Ward began again. 
| “I know how you hate to be thanked for things, 
but this is a thing you must be thanked for! So 
good and brotherly of you! You knew all the 
| while how anxiously I and my boys have watched 
: and waited for the right chance to open a suitable 
' career for them, and —’” 
| “Oh, that’s it, is it? A suitable career for the 
boys, eh? And the boys have been sitting around 
\ waiting for’the right chance to turn up, 
they?” ‘The way he said that stung Clark Ward 
like a lash. “In my day, an American young 
man would have been ashained to sit down and 
wait for the right chance. He went to work 
» somewhere, anywhere, and made the chance as | 
he went along! There was no kind of honest 
work he hated half so much as being dependent 
for a single day. Ile was ashamed not to work, 
and that was the one thing he was ashamed of. 
But all that was a good while ago; when I 
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worked the bellows in the old blacksmith shop 
for day’s wages, and you helped with the milking 
in the old cow-stable, and the father of thee 
boys of yours hired out by the month. I reckon 
they’ve quit raising that sort of young men!” 

Mrs. Ward’s eyes were full of angry tears, 
but she kept silence for her boys. There were 
no tears in Clark’s eyes; they, and his heart and 
his soul, were full of indignant fire; but his 
tongue kept still. That whipping was for him, 
and he must writhe helpless under the smart of 
it, for the one who struck was his mother's 
brother, and an old man. For some young 
fellows there might be truth in the venomous 
words, but this young fellow felt only a crud 
injustice in them, and injustice is even harder 
than insult to endure in silence. 

“But I thought you said Frank had a job 
somewhere,” Mr. Harold said, less sharply. 
“Where is he? What is he doing?” 

Mrs. Ward was dumb in her bewilderment. 
Clark laid Frank’s letter open on the desk in 
front of his uncle, and with a trembling finger 
he pvinted out the paragraph he had read w 
Tony and Harry at home. ‘That’s all we know 
about it, sir,” he said; and to his credit he 
managed to say it respectfully. 

Mr. Harold read, and it was his turn to be 
astonished. “It isn’t in the blood to lie, so the 
boy must be here!” he said, finally. ‘This is 
the first l’ve heard of it, though.” 

His fist came down on the desk with a sounding 
thump. “I sawhim! Not anhourago! But I 
never thought of its being Frank.” He reached 
out to touch the bell, then changed his mind. 
“Want to see him?” he asked, the shadow of a 
smile lurking in his eyes. “All right. Come 
on.” 

They followed where he led, wondering, bewil- 
dered, not knowing what to expect. Throngh 
the general office he led them out into the mill 
itself; then on and on, from one place of 
unimaginable fire and clangor and terror to 
another still worse; past volcanic furnaces, past 
great balls of fire that swung by chains from 
above and were whirled away into distant 
spaces, past cataracts of molten iron, past perils 
undreamed of and without number. At last he 
stopped, and Mrs. Ward was sure this was the 
worst place of all. 

Here numberless huge, fiery serpents of red- 
hot iron writhed and hissed as they struggled 
out from between mighty rollers, and men caught 
them and thrust them back again; here, as 
everywhere, men toiled and sweated and mshed 
about in orderly hurry, their arms and throats 
and breasts all bare and blackened. It was a 
fearsome place, and the mother thought with pity 
that perhaps her Frank had to go through it to 
and from his oftice. 

Mr. Harold beckoned to one of the men and 
said something to him. The man went away. 
and presently another appeared from some distant 
region and cAme toward them. 

“Frank! Oh, my poor darling!” cried Mrs. 
Ward, in horror. 

Never had this mother imagined either of her 
boys in such a guise as this. Not one of all the 
smutched and grimy men she had seen was quite 


so smutched and grimy as this son of hers. No 
i 


wonder her brother had never thought of this 
figure being her handsome Frank! She coald 
only gasp helplessly, unable yet to tell her 
brother what she thought of his cruelty to her 
darling. 

“Well, young man!" This was Mr. Harold, 
speaking in his severest tone. ‘I want to know 
how it happens that you break into my premises 
and take possession of things this way, without 
letting me know anything about it.” 

‘They had withdrawn a little to where there 
was comparative quiet. Mrs. Ward wondered 
tearfully to see her boy standing there so straight 
and bold and independent, not in the least 
ashamed of his dirt, not broken in spirit by the 
great wrong done him, and not in the least afraid 
of the great man, his uncle. 

“J knew that Mr. Hoskins did the hiring in 
his department, sir, and that was the department 
I wanted to get into.” Frank was perfectly 
respectful, but not at all abashed. 

“But you don’t mean to say that you chose 
this work !"" the mother cried out, in horror. 

“Yes, mother, | did. I didn’t come to you, 
uncle, because I was afraid you wouldn't ander- 
stand. You'd think I was after a soft place in 
your office, just because | am your nephew, and 
that wasn’t it at all. I'd thought it all out, and 
1 wanted to learn the business from the bottun 
all the way up as far as I could get on my merits. 
I'm not afraid of the work, and 1 want to knoe 
the business. ‘Thats all.’” 

“What did you tell Hoskins?” 

“1 didn’t tell him I am related to you, if that’s 
what you mean. He doesn’t know that you 
ever heard of me. I’d have tried to get into 
some other mill, only this is the best there is. I 
hoped you wouldn't find out J was here, but of 
course I couldn’t manage that.” 

“Ts there a place in there for me? 
there was.’ 

Clark was standing beside his brother, his 


You said 


face ali, aing. speaking breath- 
lessly, 1 -« on to his formitable 
uncle, tl : orkins and the chance 
to do he ‘kK. All the enthusiasm 
his mot in him yesterday hal 
been rot +; by'this trip among the 
toilers 0° 2 was work for men [0 
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do; men with 800d heads and strong arms, and 
he wanted the chance to do it. 

“But, my dears!"’ the mother faltered. “This 
is all so different! I had hoped for something 
so much more respectable, with all your advan- 
tages!” 

“Don’t be more of a fooi than you have to be, | 
Eliza Jane!” her brother admonished her. | 
“Their respectability’s healthy enough to take 
care of itself, I hope, for I wouldn’t give a snap 
for the sort that has to be coddled! Let the boys 
alone. They’re sound and solid. If I put them 
in the office, there they’d stick to the end of 
time, but out here they’ll go up and up. How 
far up depends on the stuff in them. Frank, go 
and tell Hoskins you’re to have this one day off, 
on your mother’s account. After this I don’t 
interfere. Go along and make yourself decent!” 


Later in the day he had both boys in his 





'T the close of the eight- 
eenth century the 
problem of the crowing 

child received an answer sim- 
ple, convincing and enforced 
with exceptional eloquence. 

“Return to nature,’ cried 
Rousseau, “and escape for 
yourselves and your children 
the innumerable evils engen- 
dered by the artiticial luxury 
of civilization, Removed from nature man 
becomes corrupt, effeminate, sickly.” Freely 
quoting Scripture, he adds, “‘Lo, I have made 
man upright,’ says the God of the Scriptures, 
‘but he has sought out witty [i.e., ingeniously 
hurtful] inventions.’ 

“Contrast the feebleness of the petted darlings 
of the rich with the sturdy health of the children 
of the poor, accustomed to every hardship! 
Luxury is a poor boon to gain by the sacritice of 
health. Abandon, therefore, luxury: give your 
children such plain food that they can digest it, 
such meagre fare that their stomachs can never 
be overloaded, such scanty clothing that their 
skin may become brown through exposure to the 
sun and air, such healthful toil in useful manual 
labor that their flaccid muscles may acquire tone 
and vigor. 

“Let them run about bareheaded and bare- 
footed ; let them learn to depend upon their own 
exertions to supply themselves with the neces- 
saries of life; and for that purpose let them 
address themselves to the really useful arts, 
those which subdue the world of 
nature, and Jearn contempt not 
only for idleness, but for those 
idle accomplishments which 
serve to ailvance them only ina 
world of courtiers and intrigue. 
Let them learn that the farmer, 
the shepherd, the. carpenter are 
truly men; the hair-dresser, the 
confectioner, the dancing-master 
merely marionettes. Hard phys- 
ical labor, simplicity of life— 
these alone can confer health on 
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library, and talked the matter over with them at 
full length. Clark, by the way, found out then 
that the prickly old uncle was not wholly hateful, 
after all. He dismissed them finally with this 
summing up: “You’ve started right, but to get 
full strength in your legs you mustn’t lean on 
anybody. I'll give you a clear track, to go as 
far as it’s in you to go; but neither push nor pull 
do you get from me! How does that strike 
you?” 

“All right, sir!” 
and hearty. 

Mrs. Ward went home alone, and her spirit 
was not wholly downcast; her boys were in 
their uncle's establishment, and in parting with 
her he had said: 

“Eliza Jane, they haven’t quit raising that 
sort of young men, and I’m mighty glad of it!” 

The Iron King had said that about her boys. 


The answer rang out true 
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life, which the philosopher so highly praised, | 
from much that is injurious and which leads to 
results as disastrous as the effects of luxury. ; 

Innutritious and insufficient food, clothing and | 
shelter inadequately protective, toil in excess of | 
youthful strength, all tend to arrest the develop- 
ment, to stunt the growth and to leave the 
enfeebled organism a prey to anzmia, rickets | 
and tuberculosis. ‘That so many 
country -bred children, notwith- 
standing such adverse influences, 
do grow up robust and sturdy, con- 
trasting with the pale delicacy of 
others upon whom is lavished every 
care, is a fact that attests the great 
power of the three great conditions 
which are undoubtedly favorable, 
namely, young and vigorous parents, 
opportunity on the. child’s part for 
constant muscular exercise, and an 
environment of plenty of pure air. 

When the child has once been 
born it is of course too late to 
consider the influence upon its 
original constitution of parental con- 
ditions. Yet evidently these are of prime 
importance. A vigorous and 
well-born infant will thrive 
under almost any circumn- 
stances, and the spontaneous 
operations of nature suffice to 
secure its development, without 
the intervention of any scien- 
tific skill or thoughtfully delib- 
erate care. How to make such | 
children hardy is a question ! 
rarely asked, for the parents 
take their health as much for 
granted as the growth of so 
many strawberry plants or! 
cabbages. 

Children born in cities, of 
parents older than thirty years, 
in whose families ansmia, 
or rickets, or tuberculosis, or 
gout, or alcoholism, or neurotic 
disease has been prevalent, 
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whistles through the cracks. The air comes to| gain in weight, but the exact reason for this is 
them free from the dust and unspeakable impuri- | notealways easy to discover. Doctor Rotch, of 
ties of the city, laden, on the contrary, with | Boston, has recently demonstrated that the 





the body and manliness on the mind. With this | make their first start in life at a disadvantage. 
régime universal, hereditary disease, acquired | Finally, if none of the foregoing conditions exists, 
infirmity, social corruption will all vanish, and | the nutrition of the child may still be menaced 
the budding man will step forth upon the earth | by exposure to malarial poisoning. The ultimate 


in all the nobleness of strength and purity 
with which he first emerged from the portals of 
Eden.” 

‘The exhortations of Rousseau awakened an 
extraordinary enthusiasm. On his own side of 
the Channel women of the nobility began to nurse 
their own children, a duty which in France had 
been for centuries evaded. 

In England Rousseau’s disciples popularized 
his doctrines in much less eloquent language, 
but with arguments equally convincing. Richard 
Edgeworth trained his eldest daughter to write | 
incessantly on the education of children according 
to nature and reason, and she recommended | 
that children of eight and ten be set to sawing | 
wood. Mrs. Barbauld in- 
vented the philosopher's 
seales for testing real 
merit. 

A lord and a lady went up at 
all aa 


When a bee chanced to Hight 
‘on the oppoxite scale. 


Mr. Day, in “Sandford 
and Merton,” contrasted 
the cheerful, manly peas- fA 
ant boy, able to live by il 
himself on a desert island, “gk 
with the effeminate son Ns It 
of a nobleman, helpless = 
and sickly and miserable in the midst of his 
luxurious surroundings. 

Rousseau’s exhortations were perhaps all the 
more influential because inspired by sentiment 
rather than based on accurate analysis or obser- | 
vation. But analysis is necessary in order to 





result of any of these disease-breeding influences 
is the same—the child is apt to be born feeble 
and grows slowly. It suffers from all forms of 
indigestion—colic, vomiting, and disturbances of 





oxygen from the breathing of forests and mead- , trouble has often been due to an excess of cheese 


ows. It is literally the breath of life. 
Rushing into the lungs it distends their 
delicate cells, passes its oxygen across 
the diaphanous walls of these into the 
blood stream, by which it is carried to 
every tissue of the body and contributes 
to the nutrition of every cell. 

The ingestion of oxygen into the 
blood is the first step in the long and 
intrica‘c series of chemical processes by 
which the child’s body is built up to 
maturity. The need of air is propor- 
tionately greater while the tissues are 
more immature. Gardeners place glass 
over many young plants to concentrate 
upon them a greater force of sunlight 
during the first moments of their growth above 
ground. So during the first weeks and months 
and years of a child’s life he is more dependent 
upon air and light than at any other time, and 
in his almost vegetative existence, more depend- 
ent upon air than upon almost anything else. 

He is as yet incapable of the muscular exercise 
by which, later in life, he will be able to quicken | 
his circulation and increase the 
depth of his respiration. Air 





‘must be supplied to his passive 


reception. ‘The hemoglobin, or 
red coloring matter of his blood, 
is chemically and physiologically 
analogous to the chlorophyll or 
green coloring matter in the 
leaves and stems of plants. Both contain iron; 
both serve to fix oxygen in the circulating tluids 
of the tissues. 

The familiar domestic experiments by which | 
celery is blanched in trenches, asparagus | 
stalks are grown white underground, | 
and potatoes sprouted in cellars become | 
pallid, vividly illustrate the mechanism 
by which little children turn pale and 
waxy-tinted when shut off from a 
superabundance of air and light. | 

Children born in summer have a dis- 
tinct advantage. They may be taken 
out-of-doors in two or three weeks. 

The first infantile function to attract 
attention through its unfortunately fre-' 
quent disorders, is not respiration, but . 
digestion. Breathing is a physico-| 
chemic process, performed passively 
and with a mimimum of muscular | 
exertion on the part of the respiratory | 
muscles. But animal digestion is a step farther | 
removed from vegetative life. It involves many 
complex acts of glands and muscles, acts rezu- 
lated by a complex innervation and dependent on 
an adequate supply of well-aérated blood. 

At birth the lungs are small, and although 
with the first breath they expand to onethird 
more than their previous volume, still they, with | 
the chest cavity containing them, remain rela- 
tively small until the 
approach of adolescence. 
But the digestive organs, 
the stomach, liver and ~ 
intestine, are at birth, and 
during infancy, normally 
larger in proportion than 
at any other time of life. 
That is, they should be 
so, for the act of feeding 
is proportionately of more 
importance during the 
period of growth, when 
nutriment is required not 
only to sustain the present life of the body but 
to provide for its rapid increase. | 

Often, however, the digestive organs do not | 
attain the development proper to the age. | 
Relative deficiency in their mass, or defect in 
the elaboration of their structure, is probably an 
immediate cause of much infantile malnutrition, 
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of rickets, of dyspeptic conditions 
which persist through life. It is 
impossible directly to overcome 
these defects; impossible to make 
the alimentary canal develop better 
and digest more by forcing more 
the head is too large for the food upon it. We can stimulate 
narrow chest, the muscles are the growth and work of muscles, 
weak. From weakness of the nervous system | even that of the heart, by stimulating them to 
the child becomes restless, irritable, peevish. ‘The | work; but with digestive glands we must evade 
importance of these symptoms is not exhausted | the difficulty. Food easy of digestion must be 
in the present moment, when indeed they may | supplied to the feeble digestive organs. 
be temporarily overcome. But the more serious| As the digestion of the human infant is weaker 
danger is that the process of growth which is|than that of the calf, so the mother’s milk is 
then going on will be effected imperfectly ; that | comparatively diluted. Instead of the four per 
the glands, muscles, heart and nerves whose /| cent. of cheese of cow’s milk it contains only 
structure is then being elaborated, will remain} one and one-half per cent., and this is a loose | 
imperfectly elaborated throughout the entire|and delicate substance as compared with the | 
lifetime, and thus the vital resistance of the | tough curd formed from the milk of the cow. 
organism be permanently lowered and deficient.i Closely following the indications of nature 
Against all the dangers which have been: Kousseau declared that maternal nursing was 
enumerated, and which under certain cireum-, the first means of making children vigorous. It | 
stances might easily be foreseen, the very first is certainly natural, and on every account most. 
remedy is air. It is not the sentimental fact of desirable that women should nurse their children 
living near to nature which enables so many | whenever this is practicable; that is, whenever 
country children to triumph over the hardships | they have the necessary sustenance in sufficient 
of their environment, but their exposure to| abundance and of suitable quality, and are 
abundance of fresh air. themselves free from constitutional taint. But 
They run about all day in scanty clothing, | one or more of these conditions often fail. 
wherefore the light and air can reach their limbs! Defects in the composition of the milk are 
and brown their skin. They sleep at night in| often obscure. It is plain that the food does not 
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wasting away. Its blood 
is impoverished, its bones 
remain soft, its legs bend, 


the bowels. It loses flesh 


and color, and even drifts 
into marasmus, or physical 
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in the milk, whereby it tended to 
approximate to the composition of 
cow’s milk. Further, that such 
overrich milk was apt to be fur- 
nished by anemic women, and also 
by those—this had been previously 
known—who feed abundantly and 
take no exercise. 

Reduction of diet, and a daily 
walk of a mile or two on the part of 
the mother, will often suffice to bring 
the milk to the normal standard, 
and coincidently and without medi- 
cation, the infant's colics and indi- 
gestion disappear. 

But after regulation of its natural 
or substitute food the great remedy for the indi- 
gestions arising from a feeble development of the 
child is again, air. The air, that stimulates the 
nutrition of all tissues, is the most powerful agent 
to stimulate the development of the digestive 
organs, which are, for the moment, chiefly appro- 
priating the developmental forces to themselves. 

Many a dyspeptic city-bred baby first knows 
freedom from the tor- 
ments of indigestion 
when it has been removed 
from its city prison, 
whether that be in Hes- 
ter Street or on Fifth 
Avenue, and placed on 
the sand at the seashore, 
or on the slope of a mountain, or on the dande- 
lions of any dry, sunny grass-plot, where it may 





| for the first time fully breathe. 


As soon as primary indigestion has been 
overcome, as the child grows older and the diges- 
tive organs develop more fully, the weakened or 
substitute foods which have helped to tide over 
the early emergencies must be given up. Many 
children remain pale, feeble and undersized, 
although free from pain, or other signs of acute 
digestive disturbances, until they are fed on 
cow's milk, the only real substitute for the 
natural food so soon as the baby can digest it. 

‘The influence of air upon the digestion does 
not cease with infancy, it continues throughout 
childhood, indeed throughout life. In chilkihood, 
as is not the case after growth is obtained, a 
fairly large appetite is essential to vigor, for the 
child must eat, not only to live, but in order to 
grow. Hence a small, capricious appetite should 
always excite solicitude. It is characteristic of 
“rickety” children, probably a permanent indica- 
tion of the permanent deficiency in size of their 
digestive organs. It is also often characteristic 
of neurotic children, although in them want of 


, appetite may be replaced by an abnormally large 


appetite, or at least by the habit 
nibbling. 

It is scarcely necessary in these enlightened 
days to denounce this habit, or to warn against 
the danger of “tempting” capricious children to 
eat unsubstantial dainties because they refuse 
nutritious food. The more capricious the appe- 
tite the plainer should be the food, the more 
rigidly observed the hours between meals. 

One or two simple rules may be mentioned 
respecting the choice of foods. ‘The basis of the 
diet of children who have not yet lost their first 
teeth should be milk and cereals. More sturdy 
children are raised on oatmeal porridye than on 
meat. The three daily meals of meat, so common 
in American houscholds, are especially injurious 
to children. No child under ten should have 
meat morc than once a day—at noon. 

Fruit and fresh vegetables are essential to a 
complete dietary. In the cereals, especiall} in 
oatmeal, as in milk, albumen is associated with 
large amounts of carbohydrate material, starch 
in the cereals, sugar in the milk. ‘The carbo- 
hydrates provide for the evolution of heat and 
muscular force much more readily than does 
meat. Moreover, meat is unduly stimulating to 
the nervous system at a period when it is unde- 
sirable that this system be stimulated at all. 

Children with poor appetites, feeble muscles 
and subject to constipation are immensely bene 
fited by massage, especially by abdominal 
massage. Properly performed, massage fortities 
both the external and internal abdominal muscles, 
and stimulates the circulation of blood and lymph. 
Thus by a double mechanism it invigorates diges- 
tion, for it tends to overcome constipation and to 
improve the secretion of the digestive glands. 

After air and food the third natural necessity 
for the child is cold water, which is more easily 
obtainable than the 
other two, but far 
more apt to be neg- 
lected, or even delib- 
erately repudiated. 
Mothers dread cold 
bathing for young 
children, and can with 
difficulty be convinced 
that the children’s 
cries do not prove 
that the bath is doing 
harm. 

A child should be 
accustomed to bathing from its birth: the tem- 
perature of the plunge being at eighty degrees 
until the age of six months, but from that 


of constant 





distinguish what is reallv valuable in the peasant | houses unsupplied with furnaces, where the wind | agree with the child, for he does not thrive and | time on steadily graded downward, until a 


684 


degrees, is reached in early childhood. 


With the first opportunity the child shodld be \ primary necessities breeds simple tastes, due | 


taught how to swim. 
among city people against fresh-water bathing, {is 
as unfounded as the correlative prejudice against 
daily cold baths in winter at home. 

It is true that many children who are distinctly 
scrofulous or lymphatic, who suffer from nasal 


and other mucous catarrhs, who have tendencies | 


to tuberculosis, or even suffer from some form of 
actual tubercular disease, are in especial need of 
the sea air and salt-water bathing. For them 
surf-bathing should be chosen in preference to 
allother. But unless such clear indication exist, 
the advantage of swimming is so great that it 
should often decide the selection of a country or 
summer residence. 

The advantages of swimming are twofold. 
The shock of the cold water on the surface of 
the body offers a powerful stimulus to the net- 
work of nerves spread over the skin, a stimulus 
conveyed directly to the nerve centres. ‘This 
first advantage is shared by home bathing, or by 
swimming in the tanks of city gymnasiums. 
But in addition to this first effect the complex 
muscular exercise involved excellently initiates 
the system of muscular training, on which, from 
the age of three years, must -be placed our chief 
reliance for the invigoration of children. 

It has always been known that systematic 
muscular exercise developed the body, enlarged 
the chest, increased the depth of respiration, 


quickened the circulation, stimulated the growth | 


and force of the heart, gave tone and vigor to the 
digestion. Among the classic Greeks muscular 
exercises were employed, not only to preserve 
health and make young people grow up strong, 
but also, on quite modern principles, in the cure 
of disease. Plato even complains that the gym- 
nasium teachers were too successful in preserving 


| 


alive many feeble folk that nature evidently | 


intended should die. 


Muscular exercise must be graded to the age, | 


constitution and circumstances of the child. 


Below the age of three the child’s muscles will ' 
take care of themselves, if he be adequately | 


provided with air, with well-digested 
food, with the tonic influence of 
cold-bathing and is allowed to play 
about freely. After that, if nor- 
mally robust, a boy’s muscular 
development can still for some years 
be left to the spontaneous stimulus 
of games; but girls often require 
systematic direction to wean them 
from indoor, sedentary amusements 
to the outdoor sports which they 
require as much as boys do. The 
difference between the ‘‘quiet tastes” 
of girls and the ‘‘boisterous sports” 
of boys is not a sex difference, but 
only the difference between the 
instincts proper to feeble or to 
robust muscular development. 

For children too feeble to seek 
boisterous sports, systematic calis- 
thenics, or even passive massage and 
Swedish movements, must unhesi- 
tatingly be adopted. If adopted 
early enough, and as a matter of 
prevention rather than cure, such 
methods may suffice to avert the 
bow-legs and knock-knees of the 
period marked by the coming of 
the second teeth, the curvature 
of the spine, and other signs of poor 
nutrition which begin to threaten 
from that time throughout the next 
years. 

But the nearer the child ap 
proaches the standard of perfect 
health the more likely he is to resent this set 
gymnastic training as tedious and disagreeable. 
It is then that the direct resources of athletic 
gumes and the indirect influence of manual labor 
must be skilfully but unflinchingly employed. 
Walking, running, climbing, rowing, riding, 
shooting, although amusements, should not, for 
growing children, be treated merely as amuse- 
ments. Let the attainment of a given degree of 
muscular force be sought with the same definite- 
ness as a given degree of knowledge of the Latin 
grammar. ‘The aim will be attained in the one 
case as in the other, wherever children are 
submitted to real educational rule. 

The performance of out-of-door work, useful: 
and involving some unpleasant drudgery and 
physical fatigue, rests on a somewhat different 
basis from educational gymnastics or athletics. 
Such work is gardening, with its varied details 
of planting, hoeing, weeding, digging, raking. 
grass-cutting and mowing; wood-chopping ; tree- 





trimming ; the care of horses and cows; carpentry ' 


and elementary building, as of fences, outhouses, 
boats—indeed, the entire range of manual labors 
upon which the comfort of the city-bred house- 
hold depends, and of which, nevertheless, its 
members are, one and all, too apt to be 
incapable. 

The difference between work and athletics is 
largely moral, but the moral effect constitutes a 
valuable indirect physical influence. ‘The habit 
of physical exertion removes that dread of 
physical exertion which is apt to breed sloth, 
effeminacy, ultimately physical ill-being. The 
habit of self-dependence in manual labor tends 
to engender that cheerful self-reliance of the 
“boy sore of his dinner,” which Emerson calls 
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temperature of sixty-five degrees, or even sixty | the most desirable attitude of the human being ' of weekly weighings, can be shown tu have been 


jto the world, Participation in the work for 


luxury. 

From Lycurgus to Rousseau and Miss Edge- 
worth, these principles have invariably been 
| inculeated as the basis of a system for making 
children and youth “hardy.’” They can never be 
gainsaid, but only modified by our more exact 
knowledge of the nature and dangers of fatigue, 
the risk of forcing immature organisms to work 
beyond their capacity, or while imperfectly 
nourished. 

A famous school once flourished in New 
England where slender girls were to be converted 
into Greek athletes by means of excessive gym- 
' nastics, and on a diet restricted to two meals a 
|day, ‘The system failed, as might have been 
; expected. For there is never any reason to 
| forget that the final biological object of all 
educational methods to which growing organisms 
are subjected is the improvement of their nutri- 
tion, the increase of their capacity to assimilate 
food, physical or mental. ' It is evidently neces- 
sary, therefore, to adjust the food supply of the 
young accurately to the work exacted of them, 
or this to the amount of food which, by means 


| thoroughly assimilated. 
How can school curricula find a place among 


‘The prejudice, wide-spread | sense of proportion between the important and these preoccupations for physical development? 
the unimportant, indifference to supertiuity and ; 


Only by more precise understanding of what is 
to be expected from either the one or the other. 

At the present day the hours of school attend- 
ance are often too long, without effecting a 
correlative increase of knowledge obtained. ‘Two 
hours occupied under a good method, with two 
or three subjects that must be really mastered, 
will go farther than six dawdled out among a 
dozen subjects which will never be thoroughly 
known. 

No child under ten should ever be engaged in 
book study for more than two hours a day, and 
four to six hours is sufficient during the next 
four years. Plenty of time is thus left every day 
for the invigorating training which all centres 
upon two objects, namely: the development of 
muscular power, the habituation to the endur- 
ance of drudgery and fatigue. 

When the taste for active exertion has been 
implanted, and the power of endurance and the 
will for achievement obtained, the basis is. laid 
for a vigorous character, which will insure the 
spontaneous maintenance of physical vigor long 
after the child has grown beyond the control of 
parents and guardians. 








SPIRIT of mischief 
seemed to have entered 
the class since Miss 
Hanscomb had been 
away. Her rule was 
a strict one, and now 











““WILL YOU, PLEASE, DEAR MISS CEFREY ?"* 


that they were freed from it, the girls gave them- 
selves up to disorder. Poor Miss Cefrey, the 
pretty little substitute, felt the case becoming 
almost hopeless. It was her first class, and she 
was very anxious to make a success of it, but her 
pupils grew more disorderly and inattentive every 
day. She had excellent gifts as a teacher, but 
she was inexperienced, and lacked the necessary 
force and firmness. 

The ringleader in the mischief was Ardelle 
Dunham, a. California girl, who had lately 
entered the school and at once made herself 
popular. She was lively and witty, handsome 
in rather a pronounced style, and rich toa degree | 
which quite awed her companions. More than 
that, she was lavishly generous, and spent her 
money freely on any one who pleased her. .As she 
frankly declared that she liked that girl best who 
“had the most fun in her,’ her influence was 
decidedly bad. 

Florence Currier had fallen under the spell: 
of the Californian’s wit and beauty, and was 
anxious to gain her favor. Florence was “fond 
of fun,” but she ranked high in deportment, and 


at first did not join in the mischief of the class ‘ 


at Miss Cefrey’s expense. She found, however, 
that she should lose ground in Ardelle’s eyes if 
she were what the latter termed ‘‘straight-laced,”’ 
and when Miss Dunham added further that she 
had “no use for any one who was not as ready 
for a good time in school as out of it,’ Florence 
recklessly threw her scruples to the winds and 
joined the mischief-makers. 

Then, to her delight, she found herself becom- 
ing a prime favorite with Ardelle, who lavished 
boxes of candy and bunches of violets upon her, 


presented her with a handsome bangle, and | 






invited her for a drive, to a concert and a lunch- 
party, all within a week. 
Meantime, little Miss Cef: 





y’s burdens grew 








| harder, and she looked more worn and white as 

the days passed on. But the girls were with- 

out merey, and Ardelle, anxious for fresh 
mischief, evolved a plan 
which 


brilliant one. 

The class were study- 
ing Bryant, and each 
member was to commit 
to memory some passage 
from his poems, the 
selection of which was 
left to the pupil. 

Ardelle’s scheme, which 
was received with ap- 
plause, was that every 
girl in the class should 
learn the opening stanza 
of “Lines to a Water- 
fowl.” What fun it 
would be for one after 
another to rise and begin 
to declaim, 
“Whither, ‘midst falling 

dew —"" 

“But it seems mean!” 
murmured one of the 
girls. “Miss Cefrey will 
not know what to do 


about it.” 
“Who cares for her?” 
asked Ardelle, loftily. 


“Besides, she can't say 
anything; she asked for 
a selection from Bryant, 
and we shall each give 
her one. How can we 
help it if our tastes all 
run in the same direo- 
tion?” The girls all joined in her laugh. 

But when there was quiet again, Margaret 
Anderson, a timid, retiring girl, surprised them 
by saying, with a good deal of spirit, “I think 
you are going too far. You have made life a 
burden to Miss Cefrey ever since she came, and 
she is having a hard time enough at home. Her 
mother is sick, and she takes care of her every 

| night, and comes to school worried and tired out, 
and I think we ought to make it easier for her, 
instead of hard 

There was a distinct sensation in favor of this 
view of the case, and Margaret might have carried 
the day had not Ardelle thrown her intluence on 
‘the other side. She laughed scornfully as she 
said, “Did you ever know a school-teacher who 
did not have a sick mother? 1 never did, and if 
we stopped for such sentimental nonsense, we 

, should never have any fun at all. It cannot do 
her any harm to have us all recite the same 
| stanza, ‘The humor of the thing may amuse her. 
: It will take her mind off her other troubles!” 


‘They had to laugh at this, and Ardelle, feeling | 


they were on her side once more, proceeded to 
make the most of her advantage, and the party 
separated with the understanding that the plan 
should be carried out. But all had not been 
convinced by their ringleader's lame reasoning, 
and her stanchest supporter was of the number. 
“I do not feel as if we ought to do it, Ardelle,” 
Florence said, timidly, as they walked home 
together. 
| Ardelle turned upon her with flashing eyes. 
“And are you going to turn goody-goody? Iam 
disappointed in you, Florence Currier !’’ she said, 
angrily. 

Florence had not the courage to brave her 





she thought a| pose 
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friend's wrath, so she added, hastily, “Oh, I will 
do as the rest do!’ although she was ashamed of 
herself as she said it. 

She felt very uncomfortable over the matter, 
and she was not reassured by a few words which 
she overheard as two of the teachers passed her. 

“Why doesn’t she go to the principal?” asked 
one, 

“Because she is afraid he will think she is 
responsible for the disorder, and that she will 
lose the place, and I fear it would be so,” said 
the other. “You know she is anxious to stay 
until Miss Hanscomb’s return, and then she 
hopes to get a school of her own.” 

The teachers passed on, leaving Florence to 
view the case in a new light, realizing with a 
start that the silly nonsense of herself and her 
friends might cost their teacher her position. 
“Fun” was one thing, but this was quite differ- 
ent, and beneath any self-respecting girl. She 
would not do it, for one! 

But the thought of Ardelle gave her a pang. 
To be taunted and despised by her dearest friend 
was bitter indeed; and when it came to the 
point, what could she do? The class had agreed 
to the plan, and they would carry it out She 
could see little Miss Cefrey's sweet face grow 
white and set, and the anxious lines appear in 
her forehead as she realized that her pupils had 
deliberately planned to annoy and humiliate her. 
And why should a band of healthy, happy girls 
combine to make a helpless fellow - creature 
unhappy ? 

Florence thought it very probable that Miss 
Cefrey would feel obliged at this juncture to 
apply to the principal, and that might mean the 
loss of her place. ‘That teacher had said so. 

No, it should not be, Florence declared stoutly. 
But how was she to prevent it? She could 
take her own stand in the matter, but Ardelle’s 
influence outweighed that of any dozen other 
girls in the class, and Florence's protest woukd 
count for little, as she knew well. ‘To dische 
the plan to Miss Cefrey was a step she could not 
take. To save the little teacher trouble might 
be praiseworthy, but to turn informer certainly 
was not. How was she to accomplish her pur- 
? 

She had only till next morning to work in, and 
she must find a way before that time. Her first 
step was to go to Ardelle, state frankly her own 
position, and beg her friend to give up the project. 

She had some hopes of succeeding, but she 
was disappointed. Ardelle was angry at what 
she considered Florence’s interference and atti- 
tude of superiority, and renounced their frienu- 
ship from that time and forever. 

“T shall never have anything more to do with 
you as long as I live!” she said, stormily. “I 
thought you were a very different kind of girl. 
1 suppose now you will tell on all the rest of us, 
and get us into a scrape while you save your own 
neck! You have tried to get on the right side of 
me, and get all you could out of me, and now 
you are going to make up to Miss Cefrey and be 
teacher's pet !”” 

Florence was roused to righteous anger by this 
unjust accusation. it was hard to bear, for ber 
devotion to Ardelle had been complete and 
unselfish, entirely without thought of the mate 
rial advantages. 

She had no hesitation now in speaking plainly, 
and she replied, “No, I shall not ‘tell,’ as you 
call it, on any one, but if I can, I shall prevent 
your carrying out this plan to bring trouble upon 
Miss Cefrey.”” And with these words she turned 
to leave. 

“That’s right, put a stop to every one’s fun, 
as long as you can keep yourself out of harm's 
way! I wouldn’t be so selfish for anything!” 
Ardelle called out after her, as Florence walked 
miserably down the steps. 

She had no plan in her mind for the morrow, 
but the way was unexpectedly opened. On her 
Teturn she found a package of new magazines 
which her brother Herbert had sent her, and in 
one was an interesting article on Bryant, which 
he had marked for her, knowing that she was 
studying that poet at school. 

She settled herself to read the article carefully. 
Suddenly an idea came to her and she jumped 
up, clapping her hands delightedly. “I'll do it! 
I'll do it! The very thing!” she repeated. 

What it was she divulged to no one, but next 
morning she was at the school early, and was 
waiting to speak to Miss Cefrey when that lady 
arrived. 

The little schoolmistress wondered at the girl's 
excited manner, for ber errand seemed simple 
enough. She began almost breathlessly, hardly 
waiting to say good morning: ‘You know we 
were to recite selections from Bryant to-day.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, the girls have learned their pieces,” 
said Florence. ‘I know they have, and I thought 
if you didn’t mind, it would be just as well, 
perhaps, if, instead of having them recite, you 
would be willing to read this article on Bryant 
that I have here. It is very interesting, and | 
am sure we should all like it. Will you, plese, 
dear Miss Cefrey ?”” : 

Florence was 80 anxious to carrs her point 
that her voice was fairly pleading, and it was 
quite unconsciously that she added the unusual 
endearment. The young lady was touched as 
well as surprised, and she could not have found 
it in her heart to refuse a much less innocent 
request than the one in question. 

“Certainly 1 will, and with pleasits | he 

Jv 
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replied. “Your Suggestion is excellent, and I 
think myself it will be an improvement on the 
leason. The gitls have had the benefit of the 
study, and the recitation is less important.” 

Florence drew a long sigh of relief as she said, 
“‘Oh, thank you, thank you very much!” 

An air of excitement pervaded the room that 
morning. All the girls knew of Florence’s 
declaration, and all were anxious to see the 
result. They soon learned, for directly after 
the opening exercises Miss Cefrey asked how 
many had learned a selection from Bryant, as 
she had requested. Every hand went up. 

“Very good,” said the teacher ; “‘bat I will not 
ask yon to recite them, for one of our number 
has proposed a better plan, and has furnished us 
with a paper on Bryant, which I am sure you 
will all enjoy.” 

A stir went through the room. Every eye was 
turned on Florence. Her face burned, but she 
held her head erect, looking straight before her. 

Miss Cefrey could not help seeing that there 
was more in this matter than she understood, 
but she proceeded calmly with her reading until 
the bell struck. 

It was at recess that Florence’s hour of 
reckoning came. No traitor to a righteous cause 
was ever more scathingly denounced, and after 
judgment had been passed upon her, she was left 
severely alone. The girls did not speak to her 
or look at her. 

Ardelle, surgpunded by an admiring group, 
was planning some outdoor excursion, and 
various fascinating details were announced ina 
tone loud enough to reach Fiorence’s ears, as 
she stood apart. 

The days that followed were hard ones for 
her. Ardelle, who sat next to Florence, main- 
tained what she would have termed a dignified 
silence; but whether we call it injured dignity 
or a simple fit of the sulks, the result was equally 
desirable, since mischief no longer emanated 
from the once dreaded corner. Finally, the other 
pupils, deserted by their former ringleader, and 
many of them influenced by Florence’s course, 
soon ceased their silly pranks, and a reign of 
order was gradually established. And not long 
after, Florence felt she had even greater reason 
to rejoice that she had taken her stand on her 
teacher’s side. 

One evening, her father happened to take up a 
book which she had been using in preparing her 
history lesson. Mr. Currier glanced at the 
name on the fly-leaf. “Reginald Cefrey!”” he 
exclaimed. ‘How came this book here?” 

“My teacher lent ittome. It was her father’s,” 
Florence replied. 

“And Reginald Cefrey’s daughter teaches 
school!” said Mr. Currier, surprised. “How 
the wheel of fortune turns! Why, not more 
than two years ago he was master of a fortune. 
It was left him by his father, but Reginald was 
a better scholar than man of business, and 
through investments he lost it, and died 
soon aftef*. I heard something about it, but 
1 did not: kpow affairs were quite so bad. I 
supposed there was enough left to provide for 
his widow and daughter. They were all in 
Heidelberg when Herbert was a student there, 
and they were very kind to him. He will be 
glad to know that Miss Cefrey and her mother 
are here. I sometimes fancied —” but Mr. 
Currier did not finish the sentence. 

A day or two afterward, when he came 
back from town, where Herbert was practising 
medicine, the young man came with him. A 
visit from Herbert was always a great event to 
Florence. - 

He seemed even more glad to see her than 
usual, and to her delight took her off to the 
library for a téte-’-téte soon after his arrival. 
He seemed rather excited,—an unusual thing for 
him,—and he began at once to say with some 
confusion, “Father told me something to-day 
that surprised me. He said your teacher was 
Miss Cefrey. I knew her very well in Heidel- 
berg. She and her mother were very kind to 
me, but I did not keep up the acquaintance after 
I left Heidelberg. Her position was so different 
from mine! She was an heiress to great wealth, 
while I was only a poor student, but now —”’ 

He stopped and seemed lost in thought. After 
a time, Florence ventured timidly to remind 
him, ‘You were saying —”’ 

“Oh, yes!” he resumed, briskly. ‘But fancy 
such a change! I cannot realize it. I knew 
her father was dead, and a rumor of some 
reverses reached me, but I knew nothing definite 
until to-day. It is so long since I saw her that I 
should fee] rather diftident about appearing to 
her unannounced, but since you know her, I can 
go with you the first time, and it will all be easy 
and without embarrassment. You can do so 
much for me if you will, little sister, and you 
say you are glad to be of use to me.” 

Florence smiled upon him affectionately. No 
happiness quite equalled that of being of service 
to this dearly loved brother. 

“But how, Herbert?” she began. 

“By being kind to her,” he replied, promptly. 
“Think of her position now—poor, alone, her 
mother ill, a stranger in a strange place. Ask 
her here to dine, and to meet your friends. Take 
her to drive—in short, do for her what you would 
do for your own friends. And remember,” he 
added, in a lower tone, “you are doing it for 
me.” 

An hour later, Florence was seated in Miss 
Cefrey’s little sitting-room with Herbert, listening 
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to reminiscences of Heidelberg days, which had 
evidently been very happy ones. Mr. Currier 
happened to drive by during the call, and Herbert 
considerately proposed that Florence might be 
excused and ride home with her father. 

When Herbert returned home, his face was 
aglow, and he kissed Florence tenderly as he 
said, “My dear sister, she has told me all about 
the generous part you played in standing between 
her and those mischievous girls!” 

And answering Florence’s surprised and 
inquiring look, he added, “Yes, she knows. 
She accidentally learned the details of the affair. 
She feels so grateful to you—and I love you better 
than ever, if that is possible. Of course it is 
hard for you now, bat I am sure the girls will 
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feel differently toward you in time, and think 
more of you in the end.” 

His prophecy was fulfilled. Florence had in 
her the qualities which were bound to make her 
a favorite, and the cloud of unfriendliness soon 
melted away. It happened that Ardelle returned 
to California a few weeks later, and then all 
Florence’s old relations with her other school- 
mates were resumed. Most of the girls in time 
admitted that they were really not sorry for what 
she did in the Bryant affair. As for Florence, 
she never could be glad enough that she had the 
courage to do what she knew was right, and so 
earn her brother’s approbation and the regard of 
Miss Cefrey, who may some time stand in a closer 
relation to her than that of her school-teacher. 














N the Keswick stream, called Kiss-a-away 
by the natives, there are extensive forests 
which are very badly situated for the 

Jumberman. In fact, by reason of their tangle 
of deep, dry gulches and precipitous hills, the 
lumber they contain can only be got out at great 
expense. This inaccessibility is to some extent 
compensated for by the fact that the government, 
which is the owner of all these “‘timber-limits,” 
charges merely nominal “stumpage” on the 
lumber cut in these districts. But for this the 
great spruce on the Keswick banks would grow, 
decay and fall, untroubled by the axe. 

Much of the best timber stands on a high 
plateau, which communicates by a slope of 
terrific steepness with a plain on a lower level. 
Logs cat on the platean have to be hauled to the 
brow of the steep, let down to the lower plain, 
dragged over a great space of swamps, gulches 
and hillocks, and finally dumped into the current 
of the Keswick. Thence the tormented timbers 
have plain sailing, for the Keswick is a clear and 
full stream for log-driving. 

In the Keswick camp, in the winter of 1885, 
there was a team of black stallions whose fame 
had gone abroad among all the lumbermen of the 
St. John valley. Their names were ‘Tom and 
Jerry, and they belonged to a good back woods- 
man, Andy Mitchell by name. It might almost 
be said rather, that Andy Mitchell belonged to 
them, so complete was his devotion to the splen- 
did pair, and so wholly was his fame dependent 
on theirs. 

By reason of the untiring strength and energy 
of this team, Andy’s services were wanted at all 
the camps, and he could command high wages. 
And he earned high wages ; for after a hard day’s 
work he would spend most of his “‘off-time” in 
the stables, grooming and caring for his pets. 
Hence it followed that Tom and Jerry were 
always in perfect health, and able to do their best 
work. Their best was such as to shame the best 
of any other team in the district. 

The stallions were matched in all respects save 
temper. Of mixed Percheron and Clydesdale 
blood, they combined great size and weight with 
grace of limb and fineness of nerve. Toward 
Andy both were models of affectionate submis- 
sion ; but while Jerry was carelessly good-natured 
toward all hands, Tom seemed possessed with a 
vindictive hatred for men in general. As the two 
were so nearly alike that it required a practised 
eye to distinguish them, it followed that the 
team, in every camp it visited, was treated with 
an admiring but always remote respect. 

If Andy had won the trusting affection of his 
team by unremitting care of them from colthood, 
they had no less fairly earned his love and grati- 
tude. To say no more of their ever willing 
obedience, they had on one occasion undoubtedly 
saved his life. 

This was one winter on the southwest 
Miramichi. Andy and his team were coming 
home to camp about dusk, Andy strolling ahead 
while ‘T'om and Jerry followed like a pair of 
dogs, when an “Indian devil’’ dropped noiselessly 
from a branch overhead and bore Andy down 
into the snow, Taken at such a terrible disad- 
vantage, and in no position to use his one 
weapon, the long sheath-knife, it would have 
gone hard with Andy had he been alone. But 
for that Indian devil there was a great surprise 
in store. 

Before he could take any effective hold upon 
Andy, the great teeth of Tom and Jerry were 
fixed in his back, and he was lifted, wildly 
snarling, into the air. As Andy sprang up with 
a great sigh of gratitude, he saw the panther 
writhing in the horses’ jaws, clawing desperately. 
Terrified lest his pets should get torn, he rushed 
for his axe, which was on the bobsled. But 
Tom and Jerry knew just what they were about, 
and needed no help from their master. 

Rolling their captive over in the snow, they were 
upon him in a flash with their terrible steel-shod 
fore-hoofs, and he was literally trampled into a 
jelly. Long after the last spark of life was 
pounded out they continued to make mince 
meat of the carcass, and then, as their master 
thanked and applauded them, they looked proudly 








around as if for more wild beasts to demolish. 

That winter in the Keswick camp Andy more 
than repaid his team in kind. What a lot of 
strange coincidences occur to point the proverb 
of “it never rains but it pours!” That winter 
Tom and Jerry were twice placed in the gravest 
peril, and on both occasions their escape was due 
to the prompf succor of Andy. 

The first escape was in February—and this is 
how it happened. It was customary in the 
Keswick camp to haul 
the sled-loads of tim- 
ber to the edge of the 
plateau, and then to 
lower team, timber 
and sled all at once, 
to the foot of the 
steep. This effected 
a@ great economy of 
time and labor over 
the less risky alter- 
native of unloading, 





““THE MAGNIFICENT ANIMALS SPRANG RIGHT DOWN 
THE STEEP ON THE FULL GALLOP.’ 


rolling the logs down by themselves and then 
loading up again at the bottom. 

At the brow of the descent stood a mighty 
birch-tree with wide roots set deep into the soil. 
Almost from under its shadow the road dipped 
to the lower plain, a straight shoot as steep as a 
toboggan-slide, and worn smooth between its 
high snow-banks by the passage of many sleds. 
‘When a team was ready to descend it was hitched 
securely to the end of a stout hempen cable, the 
other end of which was then wound once around 
the trunk of the birch-tree and made fast to the 
whiffletree of another team. 

By this system of “braking,” the heaviest 
loads and teams were let down without undue 
speed to the lower level. In fact, the descent in 
such cases was not faster than a slow walk; and 
the teamster, of course, always walked beside his 
horses to guard against any disastrous skittish- 
ness or sudden jerks upon the traces. 

One day Andy’s team was being lowered away, 
with an unusually heavy load, even for the 
champions. Tom and Jerry were stepping just 
fast enough to keep the traces from dangling. 
Andy was taking a wide glance out over the 
valley and the snowy serpent of the Keswick’s 
distant stream, to the blue foot-hills where lay 
the farm which his pets helped him to cultivate 
in summer. 

The descent had not more than fairly begun, 
when there came in Andy’s ears a fierce snap, 
like that of a gigantic whip-lash, and his heart 
sprang into his mouth. Not delaying to look 
around, he realized that the cable had parted; 
and in the same instant, by intuition rather than 
thought, he saw there was but one chance of 
saving his team. 

With a sharp cry to the horses he flicked his 
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whip over their ears and bounded to the top of 
his load, resolved to succeed or perish. As the 
sled lunged forward upon their heels, the magnif- 
! icent animals sprang right down the steep on the 
full gallop. 

To the frightened men on the hilltop it was a 
moment of sickening suspense, and when they 
noted Andy’s bold manceuvre they yelled an 
involuntary cheer. 

But with Andy. how was it? Every nerve of 
his body on tension, every faculty terribly on the 
alert, he held the reins as delicately as if he were 
in a trotting-park, and drove unerringly. Yet in 
that supreme moment he seemed to note every- 
thing about him. 

The startled faces of his comrades were stamped 
indelibly upon his mind. He marked how the 
tree-trunks on each side of him seemed darting 
in desperate procession up the height. He noted 
that the plain below seemed to tilt upward to 
meet him, with a swift sweep like that of a 
; tremendous wing. He gave one thought to the 
hideous wreck there would be should one of 
jthe horses stumble. Then he murmured a 
word more of encouragement, and the animals 
| fairly flew. They reached the bottom of the 
hill. 

The danger was past. But the wild rush was 
continued far out over the level, till Andy could 
see by the increasing tension of the traces that 
the impetus of the descent was exhausted. Then 
he checked their mad career, sprang down from 
the load and threw himself on the necks of Tom 
and Jerry. 

This feat, the daring of it and the danger, 
was probably better appreciated’ by Andy’s 
comrades than by Tom and Jerry. But with 
the next it was somewhat different. I believe 
that the horses themselves, in this second case, 
were quite conscious of 
what they owed to their 
master. 

It was in March, when 
the ice on the lakes some- 
times begins to rot under- 
neath, while the deceptive 
surface, covered with 
snow, looks as strong as 
ever. This secret decay 
of the ice goes on irregu- 
larly, according to the 
set of currents and the 
situation of springs in 
the lake-bottom. 

On one of the smallest 
tributaries of the Kes- 
wick there is a deep lake 
which, on account of the _ 
utter insignificance of the 
stream which serves as 
its visible outlet, is popu- 
larly supposed to be 
drained in part by some 
underground channel. 

This channel is proba- 
bly a mythical one; but 
the fact remains that the 
stream running from this 
lake—which is known as 
Currie’s pond—into the 
Keswick is quite useless 
to the lumbermen. Lum- 
ber is hauled directly across it to 
a more eligible stream beyond. 

One day, as Andy was taking a 
heavy load across the lake, the ice 
gave way. It was only about thirty 
feet from shore, but the water was 
deep enough quite to submerge the 
team. 





In a moment a confusion of logs, 
sled and struggling borses reappeared at the 
surface, but hampered as they were by their 
harness and the sled, the poor animals found 
themselves unable to swim. 

To the teamsters who were coming behind, it 
seemed sheer madness when they saw Andy, 
knife in hand, spring down right between the 
desperate horses; but the brave fellow did not 
hesitate an instant. He must have been guided 
entirely by feeling, for he could not see, but 
when he came to the surface Jerry rose with 
him clear of the traces and able to keep himself 
afloat. 

Poor Tom, it seemed, was more intricately 
entangled. By the time Andy had got him cut 
| free, his struggles had grown much fainter. As 
|-Andy climbed out on the ice, holding Tom’s 
bridle, he found he had much to do to keep the 
poor beast’s head above water. 

But by this time ropes, and tackle improvised 
from pieces of harness, were on hand, and Jerry 
was being hauled out of his perilous bath. He 
| Stood by, shivering and disconsolate, while ropes 
were passed under ‘om’s belly, and seemed 
keenly alive to his yokefellow’s perilous situa- 
; tion. 

! When at last the well-nigh exhausted stallion 
found himself in safety, hé forgot to express his 
usual distaste for strangers; and indeed, as 
Andy has told me, he ever afterward maintained 

|@ more civil attitude toward his master’s com- 
rades. 

The day was fortunately not a cold one, and as 
| Andy, getting his favorites into stable without 
| delay, gave them a thorough rubbing-down before 
| he thought of getting dry clothes for himself, the 
| noble stallions were none the worse for their icy - 
| Plunge. CHARLES G, D, ROBERTS. 
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Current Topics. 


How to care for the growing child is 
told in an article on another page, by the eminent 
authority, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. We com- 
mend her paper heartily to all parents of young 
children, for it is packed with information, 
knowledge and good sense, and is of high 
scientific and practical value. 





One State of the Union, having a sur- 
plus of a million dollars in its treasury, for which 
it has no pressing use, proposes to devote it to the 
improvement of public schools. ‘here may be 
litle ‘practical politi in such a course, but 
there is much regard for the welfare of the people. 














It is noted in the report of a leading charity 
that “the general distribution of good waxes to 
the industrial classes naturally enables them to 
live more liberally and inclines them to lend more 
ass nee ty relatives and acquaintances less 
fortunate than themselves.” ‘Thus the benetits 
of general prosperity tilter down to the lowest 
conditions of humanit ‘There is no telling the 
amount of relief which passes from the poor to 
the very poor. 




















The navy has hitherto been commonly 
regarded as the junior branch of the nation’s 
militant service, subordinate in rank to the army. 
But now it becomes the senior bianch, because 
its head is an admiral, whose rank is technically 
two grades higher than that of a major-general, 
who is now the hizhest officer in the army. 
‘That is one of the consequences of a war in 
which the navy had greater opportunities of 
distinction than the army. 

Phillips Brooks said, in the last Thanks- 
giving sermon he preached: ‘1 defy a man to 





put his finger upon any page of history when it | 


was clearer than it is to«lay that man has some 
thing to do with his brethren and that they are 
his brethren. Yes, it belongs to nations, too. 
No nation dare act in sublime  seltishness.”” 
Whether the restraining motive be high or low, 
the fact of greed, envy, hate, under some con- 
trol, is a ground of hope for individuals and 
governments. 





Scientific men predict that pathogenic 
bacteria, or disease-breeding germs, are destined 
to be exterminated in civilized Jands, along with 
man-eating beasts and venomous serpents. And 
why not? Already the progress of medical 
science has gone far to eliminute or cancel the 





poison of typhoid and diphtheria; the bacillus of | 
consumption is being hunted to its lair: and in} 


cities where sanitation is duly regarded the 
scourge of cholera and yellow fever need no 
longer be feared. 


The father of the Countess Schimmel- 
mann, now in this country doing evangelistic 
work, ranked in Denmark second in wealth to 
the king. ‘The countess has sold hundreds of 
precious family jewels in order to carry on her 
charities among the hungry and needy, General 
Gordon was once asked the secret of his ability 
to do certain benevolences. He confessed reluc- 
tantly that he “gave his medi For his 
services in quelling the ‘Taiping rebellion, the 
Emperor of China conferred on him a magnili- 
eent gold medal, and this, his most precious 




















Relief Fund, after tirst obliterating the 
proud inseription. Do not our own experiences 
with our “inedals,” whatever they be, suggest 
that lesser personages are often satisfied with 
lesser sacrilices for their fellow-men? 





In one of his most beautiful and affect- 


ing poems Longfellow mentions some of the | 


achievements of men who have reached the age 
of fourscore years. Such a sumna if com- 
plete, would support the poet's assertion that old 
age as well as youth is opportunity. Worthy of 
a place in the list is the service to the civilized 
world by ‘Theodor Mommsen. Vast the limit of 
eighty years, his energy has survived in a 
remarkable measure, and he has published a new 
work on Roman criminal law, which will supple. 
ment his authoritative contributions to the 
knowledge we po: of the general subject of 
Roman la’ 
has a preservative influence. What if he had 
laid down his pen when he reached his three 
score and ten? ‘There are many chances that 
he would not now be living. 

The disfigurement of scenery with 
hideons advertisements is a great evil in this 
country, but is by no means peculiar to it. In 
England it has reached such magnitude that a 
large 
publication as its organ, to combat it and to resist 
its further extension. The society is reported 
already to have done much good, especially by so 
arousing public sentiment as to make it evident 
that advertis 
rather than yain patronage thereby. 









































‘There is 


ssion, Gordon gave anonymously to the + 


«Work, under proper conditions, * 


society has been formed, with a periodical | 


TS guilty of the offence will lose ; 


THE YOUTH’S 


shrewd sense in that plair of campaign, com- 
mendable fur application elsewhere. Advertise 
ments are displayed solely for the sake of gain, 
‘and if it be known that those which have a 
character revolting to good taste will repel patron- 
age and cause loss instead of guin, offensive 
thods of display will speedily be abandoned. 
‘The remedy of this evil, as of many others, lies 
within reach of the public. 
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PRESENT DUTY. 


Bear well to-day whate’er to-ds ay bring, 
'Tis the one way to make tomorrow sing 


Richard Le Ga‘henue. 
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1899. 


HAT will the Muse of Iistory record as 
the great events of the year that is 


\ closing? To us—of whose lives those 
j events are a part—the occurrences which stand 
out most prominently are wars. Our own country 
has been engaged in hostilities of a kind fa siliar 
| to Englishmen but new to Americans—necessary, 
perhaps, but revolting to all our best instincts. 
Great Britain is fighting a foe almost as hard 





to overcome as a “preat power,” and in the, 


outcome of the contlict is involved the fate of 
half a continent. 
{But my does not depict the scenes of 
human life at close range. Distance is necessary 
| for correct perspective, and time is needed to 
j give events their true proportions and relations. 
The age has passed when war ean be regarded 
as exerting the wreatest influence upon the growth. 
and the greatness of nations. It is more than 
probable that the peace.preserving treaty of The 
Hague will occupy a more conspicuous page in 
the book of this year than the Philippines or the 
‘Transvaal, 

Certainly the oecurrences worthy of remem- 














nations are all of a peaceful character. Indeed, 
if we except the sensational trial of Dreyfus, the 
record is merely one of expanding industry and 
trade, of new inventions and novel applications 
of the forces of nature to industrial art, of 
Lincreasingly close association of nations and 
Taces, 

All this augurs well for the twentieth century, 
now only one year distant. The very fact that 
two little wars seem to men of the present day 
events of such controlling importance is the best: 
assurance that we are approaching 
peace, when wars shall be no more. 
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The President’s Message. 


President’s Message were the three which 





election contest of 1900: the gold standard, the 
restraint of “trus and the disposition of 
' the possessions that fell to the country asa 
result of the Spanish War. ‘These topics have 
been presented frequently in the columns of The 
Companion, and the views of the President 
upon them were summarized in our last issue. 

It is the custom of Presidents to set forth in 
their annual messaves the leading facts relating 
} to all the great departments of the government: 
its finances, its defences and its foreign relations, 
‘The new attitude of the country as a world- 
power renders the utterances of the President 
upon the relations to other powers interesting in 
every capital of Europe. 

The friendliness of this government toward 
them all is less remarkable than their friendliness: 
| to America, In the United States there has not 
been in a long time either jealousy or hostility 
toward any European power, save—for a brief 
period — toward Spain. But there have been 
evidences that some of them distrusted and 
| disliked this country. ‘The reception abroad of 
the President's M re shows that the feeling 
was momentary and was born of misapprehen- 
}sion; and that at present the relations with 
rmany and France, as well as with Great 
Britain, are most cordial. 

A President’s Message always has a certain 
flavor of partisanship. To say that is merely 
to say that a President is elected to carry out the 
principles of his party, and that, like a sincere 
man, he remembers the party pledges after he is 
elected. Nevertheless, the history of the country 
from year to year can be found recited nowhere 
else in so brief yet comprehensive a forin as in 
the annual Messages of the Presidents, from 
| Washington to MeKinley ; and it is an excellent 
rule to read through every such message, whether 
the President is of your party or not. 



































Business Education. 


IIE country has evidently entered on a 
period of vast industrial and commercial 


development. What Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach says on behalf of England is equally true 









of America: “Our success might be y largely 
augmented if those with whom the interests of 
{our trade and commerce lie were thorouzhly 
| educated for their work.” 

A young man who means to engage in mer- 
cantile life at home may gain a certain useful 
i preparation by “growing up in a store.” or by 














brance outside of the two great English-speaking | 


the reizn of ' 


r NITE most important: topies discussed in the | 


it is expected will divide parties in the | 


COMPANION. 


taking a course in one of the so-called business 
| colleges. He may thus pick up a fair acquaint- 
ance with counting-house methods, banking 
operations, and the fomns or routine of business. 
| But if he aspires to be a merchant-prince or a 
! world-trader, he must know mething of the 
| world. A foundation must be Jaid in the knowl 
edge of living langua Foreign travel or 
residence must make him familiar with foreign 
ideas, custonis and laws. 

‘The great importing houses of New York and 
Boston were built up by men who had spent 
years in foreign seaports, and who had deserved 
and won the respect and contidence of native 
merchants. ‘They gained alsoa direct knowledge 
of markets, of the qualities of goods, the best 
methods of transportation, the intricacies of 
ation laws, the money standards and the 
fluctuations of exchange. ‘They learned business 
from in: 

But their success depended largely, as all 
success mnust, on personal qualities gained in the 
school of experience, Without temperate habits, 
a well-ordered physical life, a tine sense of honor, 
and the rectitude which deals uprightly and down- 
rightly with all sorts of men, their ailairs would 
have gone to wreck, 
he young man who is seeking a sound busi- 
s education must make up bis mind “to follow 
dined course of life, to wiut patiently 
while working hard, to begin) modestly before 
rising high,’ to eschew the pleasant indulyences 



























which waste time, strength and money, and to | 


take his place in the world of men, not as a rival 
anda bully, but as a comrade and co-worker. 
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POESY. 








rinath— 
is swath, 


obert Weison, 


Jowers of poesy are no 
he poppy 
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Younger English Sons, 


HE younger sons of high birth in England 
Ak have to make their way in the world and to 

show what stuff there is in them. ‘The 
oldest son inherits the title and the bulk of the 
estate, and his future is secure; but his younger 
brothers—and English families are larnge—enter 
either the army or the navy, or take orders in the 
eburch, or read for the bar, or tind work to do in 
some other profession. 

Lord Salisbury was a younger son, and was 
dependent upon his own resources until the death 
of an older brother brought him within line of a 
rich inheritance. His tive sons have been trained 
to win success for themselves in various profes- 
sions. The oldest, who will inherit the estate, 
thas entered public life, and busied bimself with 

















investments. The second isa clergyman, another 
is a lawyer, another is a soldier, and the youngest 
is one of the rising men in the Commons, 

There are idlers and ne‘er-do-wells among the 
titled class in England, but most of the younger 
sous of the great houses have to make their 
fortunes and win their way in) professional life. 
‘They have the advantage of a uni ity educa- 
tion at Oxford or Cambridge, but they are forced 
| to choose their careers and to try to make some 

thing of themselves. In the army in South 
' Africa there has been a grand inuster of younger 
sons of the nobility, Dukes, marquises, earls and 
' baronets have had sons and nephews under fire. 
| Even royalty was represented at the seat of war, 
| for the queen had a grandson Natal, and the 

Duchess of York two brother: ‘There was 
{hardly a house of noble lineage in’ England 

without its younger sons and grandsons under 
marching orders for the post of danger, They 
‘were not shirking their duty, but doing it bravely. 
Many heirs to great estates and titles were also 
there to share the perils and burdens of the 
| qunpaign, 
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“The Fool and his Money.” 


KOPLE who are zealous to get rich in a 
P hurry, without the disagreeable necessity 
of toil, have had a Jesson which should 
jlast them for some time in the collapse of the 
@o-called “Franklin Syndicate” of Brooklyn, 
This concern, which had several branches and 
advertised widely, promised to pay ten per cent. 
a week on deposits to those who “invested” their 
; money with it. Tow it could make five hundred 
and twenty per cent. a year, and why its 
promoters should borrow money and pay interest 
when they had such golden. secrets in’ their 
possession, Was not Clear; but mysterious hints 
j Were thrown out of 
which made it possible. 
Some people were duped by the promises; 
others, who felt sure that it was a swindle, 
intended to druw ont of it in season. People 
who timorously sent small sums found to their 
delight that the weekly cheeks came, as promised. 
Then they sent in more, and spread the good 
news among their friends. Interest from savings- 
banks and from ordinary tinents seemed 
| slow indeed by comparison with such returns, 
So everything went merrily, the victims receiv- 
ing their promised “dividends” either from the 
‘money they had paid in, or from that contributed 
by fresh dupes, until one day the headquarters. 
ot the “syndicate” were closed, and the promoter 
was found to have taken flight with whatever 
{money he could lay his hands on. But before 



































the management of his father’s property and | 
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that day came the mail of the “syndicate” 
amounted to two or three wagon-loads a day, and 
several million dollars are supposed to have been 
“invested” in it. 

It is the old lesson, taught twenty years ago 
by “Mrs. Ilowe's bank” in Boston, and many 
times before and since. Something is not to be 
ad for nothing. People who promise enormons 
returns for money, achieved through secret 
process are swindlers; and the larger their 
promises, the more clear is their true character, 
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An Important Suggestion. 


ILE Secretary of Agriculture touches, in his 
a annual report, on au important topic, when 
he points out the advantage of establishing 
in the American tropical islands some of the 
plants whose products the United States imports 
fiom foreign countries to the value of two 
hundred million dollars a year. Nearly all of 
them, the secre shows, can be produced in 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines. Yet 
the importation of tropical products into the 
country is four times as great in value as the 
exports of all those islands. 
In the islands mentioned there is excellent 
opportunity, for instanee, to propagate and grow 
the trees and) shrubs which jd india-rubber, 














, The price of this article, which has grown to be 


a necessity in American every-lay life, has lately 
risen largely. ‘here is fear that before many 
years the wild native product of Brazil will be 
exhausted, 

‘The cultivation of the rubber plant is easy; 
and it has been propagated with success by the 
English in Ceylon and other colonies. To 
produce well, the Brazilian rubber-tree must 
grow in a forest, under moist, shaded conditions 
which are easily attainable in the Philippine 
Islands. It is possible that in the future the 
world’s rubber supply may largely come from 
the Philippines, 

America mizht, of course, buy its tropical 
products in forein countries, but if the produc 
tion of all these things were established largely 
in the islands which have lately passed under 
the United States, it would be mostly in the 
hands of American citizens, and would greatly 
extend American industry and increase American 
wealth. 
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“Brave Bill”—and his Enemy. 


HEN the report of the loss of the Main 
W reached this country, the account was 

Kiven also of the dauntless courage witb 
which the officers and sailors met the disaster. 
One dan, while the thunder of the explosion was 
still sounding in his ears, appeared at the door of 
‘aptain Stusbee’s cabin, and touching his cap, 
el calmly: 
ixcuse me, sir—I have to report that the ship 
has blown up, and is sinking.” 

He had faced an almost certain deatb in order 
to save the captain's life, 

When the story was told, the heart of the nation 
responded with a proud throb, Every Alnerican 
felt honored by the courage and coolness of hiv 
countryman, aid rejoiced that by some bappy 
chance he was among the few who were saved. 

His after story is brief, and as it has been told 
in all the daily journals there ean be no indelicacy 
in recating tt here. 

He was air r orderly on the Maine, 4 
gallant, generous, friendly young fellow, who had 
but one enemy—himself. He drank to excess 
After the destruction of the Mauer he came to 






































| this country, and was received with praise and 
| atection as a hero, 


His friends gathered around 
him; he married, and soon had another position. 
He loved his work, bis friends and his wife; but 
not work por friends nor home could drag bim 
away from the fatal habit. 

Not two years after that day when, a bero among 
heroes, he trod the deck of the sinking slap, be 
alone ina public park in New York, a iniserable 
outeast, who for liquor had given up all that made 
life dear. Mad with want and despair. be Kissed 
the picture of his child, and put an end to bis lite 
—a life whieh God had titted him to make bappy 
and noble. 

We tell this true story to American young men, 














fas we would point out a beast of prey ludden by 





} literature, 
successful speculations. 


the path along whieb they inust walk. 
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The Washerwoman-Poet. 
a little cottage on one of the pl it streets 
of T 








cnton, N s living at the 

time of this writing, an aged and crippled 
woman whose name has been forgotten by the 
public for almost a generation. M en Clem 
entine Howarth has, however, a place in Americal 
and remembers the friendstup ax 
appreciation of such writers as Mrs. Sedgwic 
Lydia Muria Child, Lydia H. Sigourney, Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith and Julia Ward Howe. 

Married at early age to an industrious 
mechanic, she lived in comfort in her Trenton 
home until nusfortune Dlinded ber husband and 
death took five of her children away. Driven to 
































| support her family with her own bands, under the 


stress of sorrow and hardship she discovered 0 
herselfa buried gift. She began to write CMs, 
and these soon gave her reputation ana au open 
door to many publications. Pain had brought to 
light ber “mark of rank in nature,” as Mrs. 
Williams, ap English poet, uttered the thought: 

And the anguish of the singer 

Made the sweetness of the strain. 

Poetry became the poor woman’s recreation abd 
relief, but she took in washing for a livelihood, 
and wrote down in the intervals of bard work 
what she composed over the suds. In that day of 
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small prices tte was little money, even for the 
best, in the Profession of letters. It was no 
Strange thing for her to be visited by the printer’s 
Doy on an errand for “copy” while she was busy 
atthe wash-tub. And she would wipe her bands 
and jot down one of her bits of graceful verse. 

Mrs. Howarth’s poetry was not the “muscular” 
kind that makes the fame of more modern writers, 
but it was pure and sweet and Christian, and had 
the popular quality that reaches heart: 

More than thirty years ago she was stricken 
with paralysis, and her song-mission came to an 
end. But the elevation of mind and grace of 
feeling that beautified her lowly life and framed 
her religious trust into gentle speech, outlived her 
infirmity. 

When lately Mrs. Cleveland, with Mr. Gilder, 
the editor of the Century, and other friends, paid 
her a visit, they found her the same brave, cheer- 
ful soul of the old inspired days, superior to the 
adversities of fortune and thankful for the provid- 
ing care of her surviving children. 

The humble story and remembrance of Mrs. 
Howarth, the washerwoman-poet, are not the only 
testimonies to that interior life which glorifies any 
outward condition. The truth of her own words 
is universal: 


This workday world with its continual din, 
Its strife of tongues and homes of endless care, 
Is not so happy 4s the world within. 
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JOHN RYLANDS. 


The recent dedication of the Rylands Memorial 
Library at Manchester, England, has recailed to 
the Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D., some reminis- 
cences of the millionaire merchant. 

Mr. Rylands made his own way in the world, 
and he made it because he was correct in judg- 
ment and successful in practice. One story which 
Doctor Parker tells of him illustrates his keenness 
of observation and his ability to judge men. It 
also contains a useful lesson for those who need 
it and will heed it. 


The doctor was one day walking with him | 


through his warehouse when he suddenly stopped 
at a door, and before opening it, said to Doctor 
Parker: 

“I want you to take notice of the man in this 
room. Tell me what you think of him.” 

Doctor Parker told him afterward that the man 
did not impress bim at all beyond the fact that his 
mouth seemed very loosely made. Mr. Rylands 
replied: 

“That man has 2. better knowledge of cotton- 
spinning than any man of my acquaintance. He 
has dined with princes and statesmen. I am now 
giving him @ pound a week for pasting paper into 
a book. I would give him one hundred pounds a 
year to begin to-morrow if he could do one thing.” 

Doctor Parker wondered what that thing was 
and said so. Mr. Rylands quickly answered: 

“Hold his tongue. If I were to take him into 
my confidence and put him in a position in the 
firm for which he is qualified, in less than a month 
he would spend his evenings in a tap-room, with a 
long clay pipe in his mouth, and tell everybody 
that came in what they were doing at Rylands’s.” 

So the flabby mouth, in this as in other cases 
accounted for the empty pocket and doomed many 
talents to wastefulness and disappointments. 








FINDING THACKERAY OUT. 


In Mr. Lewis Melville’s recent life of Thack- 
eray there is a diverting description of the first 
meeting of the great nov and Charlotte 
Bronté. She had formed an ideal and expected 
him to live up to it, and, austere little genius that 
she was, was inclined to be angry with her favorites 
if their conversation or conduct fell below her 
ideal. 2 

“Behold, a lion cometh out of the north!” she 





_ whispered, as he entered the room. 





“O Lord!” said Thackeray, when this was re- 
peated to him, “and I’m nothing but a poor devil 
of an Englishman, ravenous for my dinner!” 

She sat opposite to him at table. “I had,” he 
says, “the miserable humiliation of seeing her 
ideal of me disappearing down my own throat, as 
everything went into my mouth and nothing eame 
out of it. At last, as I took my fifth potato, she 
leaned across, with clasped hands and tears in 
her eyes, and breathed imploringly: 

“0 Mr. Thackeray! Don’t!” 


————_~»— 


A LITTLE HERO-WORSHIPPER. 


The most touching memorials made by hands 
are not the statues, tablets and inseriptions 
erected over the dead, but the simpler offerings 
of spontaneous affection. 

In the crypt of St. Paul’s cathedral in London 
lies buried Lord Nelson, chief among the naval 
heroes of England. Leaning against the marble 
tomb ista small square of perforated cardboard 
worked as a sampler, which for six years has 
remained there undisturbed. 

It bears these words, spelled in worsted letters: 
“In loving memory of dear Lord Horatio Nelson. 
‘Thy will be done,’” and was brought thither by 
a child whose heart was in this tribute to his hero. 

The rules forbid the encumbrance of the stones 
by miscellaneous offerings, but the verger stood 
by and watched the offence committed, and the 
$8 have never ordered this true “In 
Memoriam” to be removed. 








——___<@+ 


THREE-CORNERED WAR. 


When Colonel Cartwell was military governor 
of Norfolk under the Confederacy in 1862, he 
‘ordered the British consul to report for duty on 
tie home guard. To this the Englishman objected 
on ihe ground of being consul at Norfolk. 

“To what government?” asked Colonel Cartwell. 

“To the United States government,” was the 
reply. 

“But you are in the Confederate States, and you 
Must show papers accrediting you to the Confed- 
erate States of America,” said the colonel. 
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“But my government doesn’t recognize you as 
a government,” said the consul. 

“Very well, then, my government doesn’t recog- 
nize you as consul,” briskly retorted Colonel 
Cartwell. “Shoulder your musket and join your 
company.” 

At this the peacefully disposed consul threat- 
ened to have a gunboat come and bombard the 
place before he would serve. 

“That's just what I'd like to see,” returned the 
colonel, cheerily ; ‘for then the United States will 
fight yon, as she claims that Norfolk is still part 
of the Union, and between England and the 
United States fighting, we shall go free.” 

At last the consul appealed to Mr. Benjamin, 
the Confederate Secretary of War, who ordered 
his exemption from military duty, and the “three- 
cornered war” so desired by Colonel Cartwell 
never came to pass. 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 
Given to Companion Subscribers. 


The Youth’s Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 

The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 

On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. These also have the 
embossed border. 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- 
ments. 

The Calendar is published exclusively by 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 
all new subscribers for 1g00, and to all old 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for 1900. Price so cents. 





BABYLONIAN SONGS. 


It is of interest to learn that there have been 
found in the ruins of ancient Chaldean cities books 
that were as old in the time of Abraham as are 
the oldest books of the Old Testament now. 
These books consist of tablets, or tiles, of clay, 
upon one surface of which the inscription was 
impressed when the clay was soft. In bis “Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians,” Prof. A. H. Sayce quotes 
some of this very early literature. 


Some of the songs have been preserved to us 
with whieh the Bal one laborer beguiled his 
work in the fields. hey probably formed part 
of a treatise on agriculture. Heré is one which 
the peasants sang to the oxen as they returned 
from the field: 

My knees are marching, 
My feet are not resting; 
Taking no thought, 
Drive me home. 


In a similar strain the plowman encouraged his 
team with the words: 


A heifer am I, 
Po the mule I'am yoked. 
Where is the cart 
Go, look for grass ; 
It's high, it fs high! 
Or again, the oxen, while threshing, would be 
addressed with the refrain: 


Before the oxen, 
As they walk, 
Thresh out the grain. 


TOO OBLIGING. 


The Ameer of Afghanistan must surely be a 
very obliging man, if a story told of him be true. 
Not many years ago a queen’s messenger, or some 
other official, was on his way to Cabul, when he 
had the misfortune to be robbed. 


He was in no way snjared by the robbers, but 
the British government preferred a complaint, 
h came duly to the knowledge of the ameer. 
»ply was received, and the mouths passed. 
At last the ameer wrote, and his letter showed 
the earnestness of his desire to oblige the queen. 
‘he matter you mention,” said the letter, “has 
been thoroughly investigated, and not only have 
the robbers of your messenger been put to deat! 
but all their children, as well as their fathers and 
grandfathers. I hope this will give satisfaction to 
her majesty the queen.” 
Nevertheless, it is doubtful if it did. 


“TAPS.” 


A young recruit, having returned to his native 
town from camp at Montauk, was being enter- 
tained by some friends. He was very willing to 
tell all he knew. 

“What do you mean by ‘taps’?” asked one of a 
Broup of girls. 

“They play taps e 
means ‘lights out. 
of dead soldie: 

The yirl was puz 








y night on the bugle. It 
They play it over the bodies 








d. At last she asked, “Well, 


| what do they do if they haven’t any dead soldier?” 


RIVAL REVOLUTIONS. 
Dom Pedro of F il once made a witty speech, 
and fate has since added a bitterly ironical com- 
ment upon it. 


He was not an ex-emperor in those days, and 
when he was shown one of the mechanical 








ys interested him more than 
res of government, a cotton spindle, which 
puntless revolutions a minute, he said, 
it actually beats our South American 
republies!” 
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“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentt- 
frice” whitens the teeth without injury. (Ade. 


THE PIONEER LIMITED. — Only Perfect 
Trainin the world. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. Address for free illustrated, de- 
scriptive booklet, Geo. H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


IF YOU SHOOT 2 Rife, Pistol or Shot- 
gun you'll make Bull's Eye by sending 
three 2c. stamps for the /deal Handbook 
“D126 es Pree. The latest Ency. 
clopedia 0 Shot and 


bullets, Companton, 
Ideal Mf, Ct 
money with a Magic 


¥ ern or Stereoptico 
Ni 


t 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 sau S : 


Brass. Band 


Instruments. Drums, Uniforms 
& Supplies. Write for catalog. 445 
illustrations, FREE; it 
sic and ctions for 

LYON & HEALY, 
40 Adams St. CHICAGO. 


DONT BUY AN CUBATOR 
and for it before giving it a 
trial” We will send the celebrated NEW 
GRE ter UMGAn ft 28 aenple child com 

runit, First prize World’s Fair. Also sole 

mannt of Simplicity Ineubator. 
felps Scts. Plane 


to write for our 256-page 
free book. Tells how men 
with small capital can make 


25 ote 
Delaware City,Del. 


CUFFS HELD WITH THE 


Improved Washburne 
Patent CUFF HOLD- 
‘RS can be placed just 
where you want them ; will 
never slip but may be in- 
stantly released. ‘awers 
Supporters, easily adjust- 
ed or taken off — excellent 
for holding golf trousers. 
By mail, 0c. the pair. 
wz Catalogue showing these 


and other ponee *e. | 


AMERICAN RING CO., Box 75, Waterbury, 


THE “CLEAN CUT” CAKE TIN 


prevents cakes from sti 


rim, 
able. Sample sent pre- 
id on receipt of 15e. Agents 
send 6 cents tage for free sample. We are thi 
largest manufacturers of Pure Aluminui 
Granite and Tin W are in the world. Address Dept. 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St, Chicago, lil, 


«A Perfect Food,” 
«Preserves Health,” 
« Prolongs Life.”’ 











“Tt is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 


Walter Baker & CO. timitea, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 





Silver Leaf 







and Premium Hams and 
Breakfast Bacon are all 
stamped with the approval 
of the U. S. Government. 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Omaha 


Kansas City 
St. Louis St. Paul 


St. Joseph 








1408 
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200 handsome illustra 
cts.,8for cts. R. 
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Success for Every Boy - 


Thousands of boys have suc- 
ceeded by adopting our method. 


We guarantee to give any 
a technical education by malt 
that will fit him for an impor- 
tant position. 
ENGINEER and ELECTRICIAN 
AT NINETEEN. 
“I took up the Electrical Engi- 
neering Course of The Interna- 
tional rrespondence Schools 
of Scranton, Pa. 1 qualified 
myself for advancement and was rapidly promoted 
until I was engaged as chief engineer and electrician 
for the Huntington Railroad, at the age of nineteen. 
T still hold osition at a first-class salary.” 
OLARENCE F. TRYON, 40 W. 120th St., New York. 


Write and state what profession you wish to enter. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


Burglar Alarm. 








The best is a 


Smith 
& Wesson 


Revolver. Catalogue for a Stamp. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 












The Distinguished 
Rubber... 


THs is the famous BAILEY'S RIBBED 

BACK RUBBER that is so much in 
demand becauseit fitsright andwears 
long ; because it stays on through mud 
and slush and prevents ruined gar- 
ments by draining the outside back. 


” 
You can get them high or low cut, 
Ladies’, 65 cts.; Men's, 90 cts. 
” 
If your dealer offers others insist on 


these. We will send him a pair or a 
case. 
w 


HOOD RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 








‘THE MODERN 


PASTE, CAKE 
OR LIQUID, 


ye only UP fo dafe Stp 
: Polish in the marke” 


J.L.Prescoit &@ New York. 
EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY-MAKER, 


4 : v ut oro- 

















‘graphs, 
Lanterns, 
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ons, 4 
row, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, 
Fishing Ta Rabbit and 
= é @ Bird Tri any others. 
{7 so plain that a 
sily make them. 
eat book by mai 







® Little Light 


on the watch subject is found in our new booklet, 





which all are invited to send for—free of cost. 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled 





fcome in varioussizes, grades and prices, to sujtevery 
pocket. Recognized universally as 


The World’s Standard. 








_ the. word 





Sold by Jowsiers everywh 


ae “Kigin National Watch Co., Elgin, IL, 


An Elgin watch always has 


**Elgin” engraved onthe works—fully guar- 






@ MARYS SAMPLER 


Pere tey 


BY ELEANOR W.R BATES 





The silks are dim and faded that once were bright 
and gay, 

The blue has turned to creamy white, the pink 
has changed to gray; 

Long time the web has bid within’ the attic’s 
farthest nook, 

Wrought more than ninety years ago by Mary 
Estabrook. 

Upon the old stone door-step, when summer days 
were long, 


She sat and marked her letters, peradventure 
sometimes wrong, 


And if she took some stitches out to put them in 


again,— 
Dear little Mary, did you long to drop your needle 
then? 


Or if the days were sultry, she took her pretty 
work, 

And sat beneath the butternuts where cooling 
shadows lurk ; 

Twin trees were they, of ample girth, and Mary 
loved them well; 

Perchance a tribute leaf or nut upon her sampler 
fell. 


In Mary’s quaint old garden, sweet-williams, pinks 
and phlox 

Grew side by side with balsams, prince’s feather, 
four-o’clocks ; 

Tall tiger-lilies stood alone, stiff poised on stately 
stem, 

Near where the poppies spread their bloom, each 
one a glowing gem. 

The beauty of the blossoms slipped into Mary's 
soul, 

And in the centre of ber web she stitched a 
curious scroll, 

A twisting vine of varied green, with here and 
there a rose, 

Or else it is a strawberry—perbaps—but no one 
knows. 


Cross-stitch, and over-and-over, the sampler grew 
apace; 

Three times she marked the alphabet upon its 
homespun face, 

And when the letters were too few to finish out 
the line, 

She made a row of tiny trees, with foliage thick 
and fine. 


If any little maidens now live in that fair town, 

One wonders if they ever take a square of linen 
brown, 

And patiently work day by day, design upon 
design, 

As once did “Mary Estabrook, of Sudbury, aged 
nine!” 

——__~ee--__. 


Not Evolution but Redemption. 


ERHAPS no known case of 
moral and spiritual trans- 
figuration offers a more 
striking contrast than that 
between George Miiller the 

boy and George Miller the man— 
one of the world’s greatest philan- 

thropists. The story of it reverses 
the painter’s famous life-history 
picture of the cherub lad and the 
wicked dotard. 

George Miiller of Bristol outgrew 
a boyhood and youth whose story 
kindly silence might have kept if he 
had not frankly told it himself. 
From ten to twenty years of age he 
went from bad to worse and learned 
and practised all the ingenuities of vice. A 
course of protligacy deadened his conscience, and 
in the pursuit of his lawless desires nothing in 
falsehood, or even forgery and theft, stood long in 
his way. 

The weight of blame for all this belongs, in 
part, at least, to those who made him,a “spoiled 
child.” Like the sons of Eli he ‘waxed vile,” 
and paternal authority “restrained him not.” 

Well-nigh incredible to us, and sadly sugyestive 
of the license of his time and surroundings, is the 
fact that this wild student went through a course 
of theology and was expected to enter the 
ministry—with all his sins upon his head! 









In this instance it can only be said that God , 
created an apostle as the record of Genesis says i 


he created a man, He formed him, and then! 
breathed the breath of life into him, 

Young Miller knew Hebrew and 
neutics and scholastic divinity 
inanimate framework of a Christian minister. 
When he was spiritually awakened he cast away 
the madness of his youth, and the life of heaven 
in hin became his new inspiration. ‘Thenceforth 
for seventy years his pure words and example 
dissuaded the young everywhere from the evils 
he himself had to unlearn, 

Few reckless youny persons really believe the 
foolish remark they sometimes fling out that 
“the worst boys make the best men." George 


herme 





Miller did not become a saint because he “sowed | 


wild oats," but in spite of it. He might have 
ended his career at its worst and been forgotten 
with other lost lives. Every profligate youth 
takes all the ordinary mortal chances, and one 
extraordinary one. 

Ao sobering commentary on any defence of 
early wildness is the confession that after Mr. 
Miller became a truly religious man it took him 








He had thej 
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several years to enlighten his conscience up to! 
the Christian test of character, and even to the! 
common rules of morality—so deeply were his 
bad habits fixed, and so louse was the standard 
of conduct in the world of his juvenile days. { 

His intemperate appetites clung to him, and 
his religious ideas were strangely made up from 
spiritual and carnal sources. Anxious to become 
a missionary, he bought a ticket in a lottery, 
with the notion that if he drew a prize it would 
be a “call of God.” 

When summoned to preach his first sermon, 
feeling unequal to the task of writing one, he! 
committed another man’s sermon to memory and 
delivered it as his own. It did not come home 
| to him until a good while later that in doing this 
| he broke two of the commandments. 

The divine influence that enabled him to 
conquer forever these infirmities of his better 
nature did not entirely release his body from the 
penalties of early excess. Through a large part 
of his long life he endured the burden of ill 
health, and at times suffered nervous pains that 
almost threatened insanity. 





——_ +04 -—___ 


Electricity and a Promise. 


LECTRICITY is constantly performing new 
E feat One of its latest was to help out of 
a serious difficulty a man who had made a 
rash promise. It was atClinton, Indiana. The old 
toll-bridge over the Wabash had been purchased 
by the county authorities, who intended to replace 
it by a steel structure erected on the old piers and 
abutments. The owner agreed to remove the 
bridge in thirty days. The work was much greater 
than he anticipated, but the Western Electrician 
tells how he accomplished it. 


The short time was the difficulty. From one 
pride and bouse-wrecker to anajher the owner 
went, trying to find one who would pull the bridge 
down in thirt days without Injury to the piers. 
All declared the thing impossible. 

He could blow up the structure with dynamite, 
but the expliston: would destroy the piers also. 
If he set the bridge on fire, the heat would crack 
and injure the masonry. The thirty days expired, 
aud an extension of one week was granted, 

The owner was at his wits’ end, but at this 
janeture an electrician of Clinton proposed to use 
electricity, not to blow up the bridge, but to burn 
it apart." His proposal was gladly aeee pted. 

Each span of the bridge was composéd of nine 
chords of three timbers each. It was proposed to 
cut the twenty-seven sills simultaneously, so that 
the span would drop between the piers into the 

















river, The cutting to be accomplished. by 
burning through the wood by k of iron 
resistance, made red-hot by the passage of an 





electric current. 

The attempt was made. Fifty-four resistance 
loops were heated to wreck each span, and the 
spans were wrecked one at a time. SuMicient 
current was used to he: It. the iron wires eberry- 
red, The result was e y the same with every 
span. Between the carne on of the current and 
the fall of the span, au hour and forty minutes 
elapsed. Then the mass of timbers fell into the 
water well inside the piers, so that they were 
uninjured, 

The cut made by the hot wire was sharp and 
elean, and the wood was not charred more than 
an inch from the phice of fracts 

The work took but a few hours, The current 
was first turned on at about five ovclock in the 
Kandat two inthe afternoon the last span 
d down to the viver-bed, : Kreat shout 
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The Astronomer on Earth. 


TT astronomer’s disregard for things terres- 
trial has often adorned the comic story, but 
a tale which has the added virtue of truth 
is told of the famous Sir Jobn Herschel in a 
volume by James Milne. 


Sir John, who was living near Windsor, bad 
been up to London and was to return for dinner. 
He wished to call for certain instruments which 
were being constructed for him. So off he set, 
carrying in his hand several parcels, the contents 
of which were probably intended for dinner, His 
quaint figure looked still odder than usual as he 
scudded along the streets. 

When he had gone half-way, be was alarmed. 
Tt was clearly impossible that he could go on to 
the instrument-maker’s, and still get bome in 
time for dinner. He had a party of guests that 

evening and thus his punctual arrival became 
imperative. He wheel Ted about and started back, 
when suddenly the ery was raised, “Stop thief!” 

A policeman bad been atching the 
| ashi hnadte bearer of the parcels, 
aime to bis sudden halt, this fellow re 
‘Ab! he observes me; my suspicions are con: 
“There could be no longer a doubt when 
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Sir John set out to run in the opposite direction. 
The po man shouted, “Stop thief!” and 
rushed ne astronomer, a crowd of curious 


people gathering from all sides. Sir John jogged 
fon, heedless of the noise, until the policeman 
j brought him up. The man of the law lookeg 
| awful things. 
The astronomer explained that he was hurrying 
thome to meet his wi nd friends; that to be 
detained ino such ion was a tritle absurd, 
Ve ly as he was Sir Jobu Herschel. 
John Herschel!” echoed the officer, He 

}langhed, and the erowd took up the 

In the end poor Sir Jolin bad to send for friends 
who could vouch for him. With many expre 
| of regret, the police then allowed hiin to de tT. 

He was late, very late, for dinner, but the worst 
of it was that with’an excellent excuse, he did not 
care to communicate it at the dinner-table. 
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ENERALLY speaking, there can be but 
G one end toa Spanish bull-tight, the death | 
of the bull, It is with a certain satistae. 
tion, therefore, that one reads “a story told in 
Andalusia” and repeated In Pearson's Magazine— 
the story of a bull that had a fair chan 


There was once a gentleman of noble blood, so 















the tale goes, who bred a famous race of bulls 
among the mountain: Not so ve ar away Was 
a bul-ring. One day the managers of the ring 


y 
received an offer from the owner of the herd, 
informed them that he had two bulls ini 


He 
gnificent 





the forthcoming spectacle, and be appended a 


proposal. ‘ 
f these Dulls are killed” he wrote, “Twill 


ntire expense of the corrida—about six 









The Bull's Turn to Triumph. |; 


condition which he was willing to send down for | + 


) Appeariny 


COMPANION. 


thousand dollars. ope tren shall have four others 
from my herd, a will bay the matadors and 
their respective ae s. Tf these bulls are not 
killed, you must be responsible for the whole cost, 
ay usilal. 

The proprietors of the ring a 
with enthusiasm, 
on the bull whieh their mefadors could not kill. 
And a Sunday was set aside for the trial. 

On the appointed day a erowd invaded the 

Plaza de Toros. An hour before the tine named 
on the posters every seat was filled. The two 











pted the offer 


bulls had been driven in on the previous evening, | 





They bad been seen and approved by the ust 
oftelal; they were perfect: from their curving 
horns ‘to. their delic hoofs, As the bour 


anproarbe d the excitement grew tense. 
he trompets sounded and the matadors: ap 
ed, clean ed, rigid -mouthed —tellows, 
accompanied by theif attendants, and_ cireled 
round the arena, The people were half-blind with 
the tever of expectation. At length the president 
gave the signal, and the first of the two bulls 
thundered out into the ring of sand and sunshine 
oups of capeadors With their colored cloaks 
we ¢ waiting for bim. He promptly charged the 
est, Who made a pass with his cloth and 
yaside. It is usual for a bull to follow the 
movin ¢ Hap of the cloth and to disregard the man, 
bull would ha nothing to do with the 
; be made steadily tor 

































bis man and gored hit 












vas an awkward arture, and ina very 
tes the bull tthe ring. He tool 
ho notice of anything but the men and the horses. 








_ no artifices could keep him off, 
Now it bappens that the whole preenee of bull- 
fighting is binit up on the theory that a bullcan be 
“played” with a cloth. This particular bull could, 
not be, the foolishness of that line of conduct 
having’ been diligently instilled into bim by bis 
proud owner. He had been taught to make for 
the man, Matadors would be fewer if all bulls 
were trained in that way. 








The oaks are green, the laurels gay, 

The biithe birds sing the bright day long; 
The pines are green and gay as they, 

And full of murmuring song. 





The oaks are bare, the laurels atark, 
The birds to warmer lands have flown; 

The pines are green and singing -Hark! 
Their song makes sweeter moan. 





For summer rich and winter lean, 
O pine-tree, stalwart, straight and stron 
Give me the strength that keeps thee gre 
The grace that gives thee song. 
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Fish-Balls Proved Decisive. 


slow in marrying, and the village and i 

vicinity took much interest in watching the 
progress of the languid but irresistible current 
which bore bim toward matrimony. He drifted 
tively to each pretty girl in town; then 
‘h attractive spinster; then to each capable 
widow; at last—his early valuation of mere beauty 
having waned ax his corpulence increased-—he 
eddied helplessly between two, both mature ladies 
of notable housewifely capacity. Indeed, Silura 
May and.Annie Barkins were reckoned the two 
best cooks in all the region roundabout, 
Tommy, who was unmistakably a gourmand, was 
popularly supposed to be unable to make up his 
mind which was the better, and consequently, 
which to invite to share his home, heart and 
kitchen. 

At last he married Miss Barkins, rather to the 
surprise of 
inelined, In view of Silura Ma plum puddings 
and election cake, to think he had made a mistake, 
One of them, with a Jocular manner which he tried 
to render both airy and delieate, ventured to hint 
as much. Tradition has preserved the reply of 
the loyal Thomas. 

“No; I aint made a 


>,” be said, firmly. 
mistake. Pil own I considered Silura. She's 
Silura May—a fine woman; and 


a fine woman 
she's took prize ion cake of hers at 
too. I don't 


half a doz 5 
y eat’ Silura, May’s 


Tom DENKLE of Lower Hentley was, 














































te prestmably meant “ambrosia ;” but 
his hearers found gambogia quite as impressive, 
and supposed it as ¢ 

“Tt wa'n't undervaluin’ of Silura’s faculty 
decided me tother way,’ he continued, tw 








logic—Jest logic. Said T to myself, | Lection e: 
and plum pudding are mighty good, but then 
they're mighty expensive, not to say indixestible, 
and folks can't live on em. Ldon't say if F took 
Silura Tmight't have reason for extra. thankful- 
hess Thanksgivin's and Christintss 
other hand,—and here's the logic, — if I take 
Annie Barking, PI be thankful Pmarried them 
fish-balls every single Sat‘day all my life!’ ” 
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Riding the Bells. 


formance peculiarly trying to the nerves, 

but there is one set of bel 
bers of which must Know no fear, for a moment 
of tremor would in all probability be for them the 
moment of death. They are the bell-ring 
the Giralda, in Seville. The Baltimore American 
lis their method of ringing unique. It ought to 
ve, surely. 

When the city is to make merry on high days 
the ringers climb to the belfry, and then, by the 
aid of a rope and ste) ps cutlin the wall of the 
tower, each mounts to the bell he is to ring, and 
nds astride the shoulder of the brazen monster, 
Then he presses the bell with his feet, holding on 
to the crosspiece upon which the mass of metal 
is ene 

Gradually the great bell sways to the musewlar 
Hhinvene nt of the man astride it until it aequires 
)& momentum that swings the hammer, first gen- 


’ | NHE ringing of a bell is not, as a rule, a per- | 





ringers the mem- 






























| tly. and then with increasing force as the syeep 
of the bell widens, until the air is trembling f 
the giant blows that strike the massive 
ot te monster, 

The 


rom 
sides: 





neve vibration of the atmosphere, as the 
bell rings out, would be enough to make an 
actised ringer turn dizzy and fall from: his 
he But this is not all, for it is not one but 
many bells that are ringing in the beltry at the 

time in obedience to the movements of their 
and the clang and din i 
Dstding all, I 
ad fall with: action of the de 
to the observer from below to be in a 















Heafening. 











They said horns did not grow | 





and | 


his fellow townsmen, who were | 





but on the | 


of! 


| 
Ij “But there Isa daughter 
ic 
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rfectly horizontal position as the bell reaches 
limit of its swing and again rising gracefully 
to an upright position as the monster sways back- 
ward with another thundering note. 
The most terrifying part of the daring perform. 
re is the sight of a bell-ringer calmly swaying 
ell while it hangs far out of the belfry over 
the city; for the outward swing sends the counter- 
poise with the ringer into the space beyond the 
arch, and one can see the ringers astride their 
| brazen mounts borne far out into space. 
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The Head of the Herd. 


O animals ever feel the fine sense of respon- 
sibility which human beings term noblease 


oblige? It would seem so, past all doubt, 
from a pretty story told by Dr. Wood Hutebinson, 
in the Contemporary Review. 


Doctor Hutchinson was hunting one day with 
another ranchman on the table-lands of the Platte 
River, when they caught sight of a small group of 
antelope grazing upon the slope of a hill about 
two miles away. 

Making a long detour to get down the wind, 
the men hobbled their horses. and crawled 
secmed about three miles, mostly on their sf 
achs and elbows, until they found them: 
bot and sandy, at’the back of the ridge on whieh 
the antelope had been seen. 

Up this ridge they crawled, their hearts in 
their mouths, while the animals must have grazed 
up the slope to meet them, for the men sudde 
looked up and orb prong-antlered hi 
silhouettes y-line. Instead of taking 
a steady they lay. Doctor Hutebinson an 
his companion went crazy at once, leaped to their 
feet and blazed away wildly at’ six. frightened 
antelope who went dashing down the steep slope 
like so many jack-rabbits. 

Of course they missed everything, and dropping 
their empty guns, they drew big six-shooters and 
began popphig at the antelope as they dashed up 
the opposite slope of the narrow valley. 

Suddenly they noticed the Dignest. buck drop 
behind the others, and for a moment they thouybt 
he was wounded. To their astonishment, how- 
ever, he turned again, and they saw what he was 
doing. He was defying them, to distract their 
attention, until the does and fawns could make 
good their escape! 

The little herd soon reached the top of the 
ridye, plunged over, and were lost to view: but 
their plucky champion stood proudly for several 
seconds on the summit, stamping bis feet angrily 
at the ranchmen, until a backward glance assured 
him that hi family were out of range behind the 
hill, when, with a last toss of his head, he whirled 
and was after them like a flash. 

“For some reason or other,” says Doctor Huteh- 
inson, “we didu't think of reload ing our rifles for 
another long-range shot, but took off our hats to 

veut over the ridge, and bad the 
to be glad we had missed him.” 
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Arithmetic before Moses. 
To is a ray of vindictive comfort for the 





modern schoolboy in the fact that for thirty- 
‘ six hundred years, his schoolboy progenitors 
have been worried by just such desperate prob- 
lems in arithmetic as annoy him most. 


Among the recent archeological discoveries in 
Egypt is a papyrus roll, in execient condition, 
j dating froma period about 1700 B.C. Thais roll, 
! whieh a long heading beginn’ng, &Diree! tions: 

how to attain the knowledge 0: Tidavk things,’ 
, proves beyond a doubt that the Fey tan of that 
| time had @ thorough knowledge of the clements 
j Of arithmetic. 

Numerous cxamiles show that their principal 
operations with units and fractions were made by 
means of addition and multiph jon, Subtraction 
and division w not known in if present 
{or m, but correct results were obtained, neverthe- 
Jess. 





























Zquations are also found in the papyrus. Here 
% one which brings the Egyptian schoolboy home 
| tous: 
Ten measures of barley are to be divided among 

ersons in such a manner that each subse- 
prson shall receive one: label ota mea 
1 the one before bim. Ano 
4! Th e seven met 
seven cats cat has eaten 
mouse has eaten seven grains of 
grain of barley would have yielded seven ine 
of barley. How much barley has Deen lost? 

The rus alse contains ealeuLitions of area. 
the calculation of the area of a c attempts 
at squaring the circle, and fi calculations of 
the cubic measurements of pyr: 
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Good Blasting. 


as HE guides who pilot visiturs about in 
Norway,” said a returned traveller to the 
New York Tribune, “are a pleasant. intelli- 
gent set of men. They speak our language fairly 
well, and are always anxious to pick up new 
words. 


‘Sometimes this desire of theirs leads to funy 
istakes. While exploring some of the wild an 
pitous clits one day with my guide, we came 
a spot which looked like an abandoned 


atis this, Karl? Tasked. ‘Have they been 
yg out stone here?” 
“Yes, sir,” he answered ; ‘it Is where some time 
ayo they have been shooting the roeks. 

‘Oh, yes; blasting,’ I said, witha smile, and 
Karl's quick ears caught the new word tor 
[‘shooting.”” [heard him murmuring it to himself 
; two or three times afterward. 

“The next day our journey brought us into’ 
large traet of magnitie ent forest. ‘Karl’ said I, 
there ought Co be fine hunting bere in the season. 

“Yes, sity) was the prompt reply, ‘very geod 
hunting.” Then with the air of a man who seizes 
an opportunity, he added proudly, ‘lideed, itis 
! pear bere, sir. that we blast many bears.” 


| 
| 
| 
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As Was Fitting. 


VERYBODY who attended the World's Falr 
E in 1893, as Wellas many Who have only read 
of it, will appreciate the following ster, 
‘ which comes from Chicago: 
| Aman from one of the suburban gowns called 
Lata lawyer's office one day and asked tow 


n't a given name be changed if a msn Wants 
it done and is willing to pay for ite” 





























| “Certainly,” replied the lawyer. Wf then: are 
| no good reasons why it should net be done”, 
{> rae oined the caller, “my name is Pars 





bington.” 


il i iny youngest T named Jackson.” 


ashington Park and Jackson Park. Very 
ood. 
Lucy. who 
between the two, T ybave ber pape 





changed to Midway Play 


4 
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Beauty Spot's Christmas Tree. 


Tt all began with Baby Carroll. 

‘The little Carrolls were assembled in solemn conclave 
with their mother, when, with some misgivings, she 
suggested that they do without a Christmas tree at home 
that year. 





aunty’s Christmas tree, and to Alice Sumner’s party, and 

then there is the Sunday-school tree. I don’t see how 

there will be any time for us to enjoy one of our own.” 
Philip and Mary Belle were 


quite willing to accept their 
mother’s suggestion, but when 
they looked at Baby, who sat 





hugging her fat fox. pr puppy, 
Beauty Spot, they saw two big 
tears in Baby’s blue eyes, and a 
pathetic under lip which could not 
be viewed with calmnes 

“Why, Chicken Child,” said 
Mrs. Carroll, picking up her 
youngest, puppy and all, ‘do you 
want a tree so badly 

“I want it for mine doggy. I 
promised Beauty Spot he should 
come to the Christmas tree, and I 
told him I would ask Santa Claus 
to put somefing on it for him, and 
now I can’t keep mine promise!” 
said Baby. 

“O mothe cried Philip. 
“Can’t we have just a little tree 
for Beauty Spot?” 

“And let Brother Cat and the 

















0 








other kittens come, too!” said 
Mary Belle. 
“Suppose,”’ said Mrs. Carroll, 





“we d the big evergreen in the 
back yard, and let all the animals 
come—the horse and the pony, the 
puppy, the cats, and the chickens.” 

“Oh, won’t that be fun!” cried 
all the children ; and the idea was 
unanimously adopted. 

It was great fun getting. the 
presents together and playing 
Santa Claus. It was decided to 
ask all the animals by letter, so 
that there might be no misunder- 
standings ; so the children played 
postman, and delivered the mis- 
sives in all sorts of queer places. 
Penny and Chester, the horses, 
pricked up their ears at sight 
of the queer white things in their 
mangers. Several robins were 
seen investigating a note tied in 
the cherry-tree, their brisk heads 
on one side. Beauty Spot ate his 
invitation up, and the kittens 
cbased theirs all across the floor, 
pretending it was some new and 
terrific sort of mouse. The chick- 
ens gathered in a solemn ring 
around their letter, and discussed 
it with many clucks, even giving 
it a peck or two. 

But no matter how they received 
their invitations, they must have 
understood, because on Christmas 
afternoon they all gathered around 
the big evergreen-tree, the chickens 
particularly being greatly excited, 
while the children sang their carol. 

It was a truly lovely tree. 
Strings of nuts and pop-corn for 
the squirrels hung from limb to 
limb. Little gilded baskets of 
bread-crumbs and grain for the 
robings swung high. There were 
nosebags full of delicious cats, 
with lumps of sugar, for the horse 
and pony, beside two lovely warm 
stable suits for them. A whole 
box of dog-biscuit, and a dear new 
collar of scarlet leather studded 
with brass nails, were for Beauty 
Spot, beside a charming red 
eashion for his basket, all scented 
with heliotrope. The kittens were 
enchanted with a little blue bow] 
apiece, filled with cream, and while 
they were enjoying the feast, Mary Belle seized the oppor- 
tunity to tie the most fascinating ribbons with bells around 
their necks, which the kittens tried to bite 
all the rest of the day. The chickens 
received quantities of lovely powdered 






























“You know, my dears,” she said, “you are all going to | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


how fast they all ate. The children laughed at their 
| antics till they could laugh no more; but the happiest one 
was Baby, whose bright eyes and rosy cheeks and little 
red nose peeped out from her scarlet hood, while she 
clapped her mittened hands and danced and _ fairly 
squealed with pleasure. 

Strange to say, the animals had remembered the children 
with gifts! How they managed it no one would tell, but 
there were certainly packages plainly marked. The 
horses gave Philip a sled, and Mary Belle a doll-car 
and Baby a pair of knitted reins. The chickens 





| oyster-shells, which they greatly enjoyed. It was amazing 





















BY ELIZABETH R. BURNS. 


E thought that his own was by far too small 
To hold even half, to say nothing of all 

He wanted at Christmas; and so it seems, Ted 
Just hung at the foot of his little bed 
A bicycle stocking, borrowed one day 
From a young man living three doors a 
To hang it himself the young man had a notion, 
But Christmas eve found him far out on the ocean. 





More than astonished was old Santa Claus 
To find how enormous the stocking was. 
yhy, how he has grown in a single year! 
almost a baby last time I was he 
And now he’s aman! Well, well! E 
Intended for him must go to some boy. 















toy 


A bicyeling man that went round in a ring; 

‘A monkey that climbed up and down ona 
string; 

The funniest set of Brownies; a top; 

And books full of pictures. But 1 must 
stop, 

I haven't the time to mention each one— 

A boy witb all those could have lots of fun. 

But Santa replaced them all in bis pack, 

And carried them off again on his 
back. 


“Tt happens,” he said, “that the other day 

A young man who lives just three doors 
away 

‘Was suddenly summoned across the sea, 

And I bave his presents all here with me— 

A gold-headed cane, some gloves, and a box 

Of collars and cuffs, these hand-knitted socks, 


| BG 8uee 


And slippers embroidered in gold and blue, 

A fine mustache cup, a silk tie or two, 

Some books about science, a shaving mug, * 

A good fountain pen, and a railway rug. 

I'll fill Teddie’s stocking, how pleased he'll be! 
It’s better than taking them back with me.” 





“Hurrah!” shouted Teddie, “the stocking’s full!” 
But oh, what a face for a boy to pull, 

And on Christmas morning, too! And ob, fle! 
It's surely a shame for a boy to cry. 


“It's awfully mean to bring things like these! 

Old Santa Claus did it, 1 know, to tease. 

There isn’t one thing that will suit a boy; 

There’s nothing that looks a 
bit like a toy; . 

And here’s an old letter stuck i oS 
in the toe: 

‘I never have seen such a boy to grow. 

‘And if you keep on at this rate, I fear, 

Tl find you a great-grandfather next year! 

Your stocking won't need to be quite so big— 

Yl bring you some gold-bowed specs and a wig.’” 

To the young man’s home, just three doors away, 

Ted carried the stocking that very day, 

And made up his mind that next Christmas eve 

He'd hang his own stocking up, I believe; 


For he doesn’t like things that are miles too big, 
Nor does he want gold-bowed specs and a wig! 


Philip a chocolate egg, and Mary Belle some lovely green 
tail-feathers for her dolly’s hat, and Baby a little Japanese 
chicken. Beauty Spot and the kittens gave a candy dog 


and a candy cat to each. 
FLORENCE EVELYN PRATT. 
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| Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
PROFESSIONAL MEN'S WIVES. 







aid to the correct answer, the number of dashes 
s the number of letters in the name. 


should be named -- 
humorist’s wi 
The cle ? 

















» judg 
spring po 
saver’s wife - -- 

fish-packer’s wife ----~- 
The upholsterer’s wife -- 
21. The-astronomer’s wif 

he doctor’ 
he bird-de 
The bass sing 
The chin 























turer’s wife 
seur’s wife 
usher’s wife 
man’s wife - 
musician's wife 
pianist’s wife 
auctioneer’s wife 















» fortune-te 
he sociologis' 
he gas mani 
43. T 













sealer -of-weights’ wife 
. 46, The factory inspec- 
tor's wife ----- . The 
penn iner’s wife --- . 8, 
The highwayman’s wife ----~-. \ 
| 
2. | 
CHARADES, | 
I } 
| 


My first and second you always do 
When you come to a door, ere you 
0 through; 
My. third, alas! there are but few 
y whom ’tis gained. 
My whole if you lack, you will 
never set sail 
On financial seas, where many a 


gale 
Will blow. to wreck it, and make it 
ail, 
Ere third’s obtained. 


MM. 
Lo, in my varden on my first there 
nods 



































A lovely flower, radiant in my 
ast; 
A dieters tole comes by, and ina 


ice 
The flower’s nipped and by the 
roadside cast. 


LL, 


My first is agitation, 
here the busy microbes lurk, 
My last is compensation 
‘o the foe who foils their work ; 
M x whole gives delectation 
Co the Christian and the Turk. 


Iv. 
My first you will never find out; 


My second you do, I've no doubt; 
My third, all the leaves will soon 


be, 
And my whole is untruthful, you 
see. 


Vv. 
Young iends to the number of my 
rst 
Are sitting round the fire, 
Where on my last the shadows play, 
And on their bright attire ; 
They tell of all that they have done 
Throughout the llvelong day; 
My whole ’twould be to try to find 
happier band than they. 


3. 
INTERLACEMENT. d 


Put you and me 
And the sign of three 
Between two a’s, and see S 
An empire great, 
os Whose potentate 
Keeps wondrous state. 


4. 
A GAME OF ANATOMY. 


1. The insignia of royalty. 2. A 
place of worship. 3. means of 
wnisbment. 4. One taught. 5. 4 
Most important part of the being. 
6. A domestic animal. 7. A child’s 
toy. 3. An article of wearing ap- 
arel. 9. Musical instrument. 10. 
Bomething used in wrapping bun- 
dies. 11. Flowers. 12. A means 
of crossing a river. 13. A small 
wild animal. 14. A larger wild 
animal. 15. Something used in 
building a house. 16. One who 
lives. 17. Weapons of defence. 
18. Something to laugh at. 19. Insignia of vic- 
tory. 20. Human nndorstanding: 21, Some- 
thing to sleep on. That which is 
exposed to the four winds. 23. Some- 
thing in which things are packed. DZ, 
a Phat, with which grass is ( 
cut. 25. A synonym for desert. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS p ; New Companion ¢& 
co tures roe Ball Bea FINGS, sewing Machine. 4 


reverses. General Gatacre, commanding about 
R 
-- Model 1900 ~ 


4,000 men, made a forced march toward Storm- 
berg during the night of December th, hoping | 
to take the Boers by surprise. Through the 
error or treachery of their guides, his troops were 


RB 


a 









led into an ambuscade, and found themselves ~ 
early in the morning of the 1uth exposed to a! Q 
heey ore from thelr trot ated flank. oe ON AND AFTER JANUARY 1, 1900, ALL NEW COMPANION aR 
Fatacre lost heavily and fell back upon Molteno. 6 
The Boers tok two uns and about 700 prisoners. | SEWING MACHINES WILL HAVE BALL BEARINGS ............ - 
\\ 
ANOTHER BATTLE AT MODDER RIVER.— am 
een 11th, Ste ee hoe ioe a HE NEW aX 
odder River attack e Boer force which x 
opposes its march to the relief of Kimberley. COMPANION GZ RQ 
The battle lasted from daybreak until dark, bat will now be- 
the British were unable to drive the Boers from come more popu- HAN 
their position, and lost severely in the attempt. b 
General Wauchope, who commanded the High- lar than ever. It ba 
land brigade, Colonel Downtna of the Gordon has for more than . 
Highlanders, and the Marquis of Winchester, seven years stood d 
major of the Coldstream Guards, were killed. at the head of the ys 
as e 
Tue VACANCY in the Senate occasioned by | list of high-grade 
the death of Senator-elect Hayward, Republican, machines. AR 
of Nebraska, has been filled by the appointment | iN 
of ex-Senator William V. Allen, Populist, by | We guarantee that CR. 
Governor Poynter. Mr. Allen completed one for $50 you cannot 1} 
tern in the Senate last March. purchase a more r 
THE J ALAPAGoa ISLA NDs.—A nother group | satisfactory or dur- y 
of Pacific islands, the Galapagos, has been brought | able sewing ma- ix 
into notice by the action of the Senate in adopting | . 4 
a motion offered by Mr. Lodge, inquiring about chine than the New N 
the reported intention of Great Britain to acquire | Companion. oe 
them. The islands lie off the northwest coast | It costs as much 
of Ecuador, and belong to that republic. Their y= 
importance is chiefly strategic, as they lie in the to make the New Rt \ 
pathway of whatever commerce may pass from a ' Companion as to ie 
Nicaraguan or Panama canal in the future to; make any machine ys 


the other side of the Pacitic. Their acquisition | 
by a European power would be contrary to the‘ 
“Monroe doctrine.” 


Ry 


selling at $50. It’s -_ 
the method of sell- . 
ing which makes 
STYLE No. 1, $19.00. OAK OR WALNUT. the difference in % 

price. 

The Sewing Machine is shipped direct from the factory to the home with no p 
heavy expenses or commissions. The purchaser gets the benefit of a low price - 





Tue Kentucky ELEcTION.—The result of 
the state election in Kentucky was in doubt until | 
the state election commissioners completed the 
canvass of the vote, december 9th, and certified 
the election of William S. Taylor, Republican. 
Mr. Taylor's plurality was 2,383. The commis- 














a ° one a 
sion is under Democratic control, and it was and saves $25.00 or $30.00. We expect to supply many Youth’s Companion families 
ae en eee ae mt with these superb Machines during the year 1900. We are glad to make it pos- ae 
refused to do so. Mr. Taylor was inaugurated | sible for them to secure a strictly high-grade sewing machine at a low price. e 
as governor December 12th. | g 

a 
AN ANTI-TRUST Deciston.—The Supreme ¥ 
Court of the United States has decided the case | A . ti Ww d g F 
of the Addystone Pipe Company against the 
combination of pipe manufacturers called the | p precia Ive or S. ma 
‘Associated Pipe Works.” ‘The manufacturers “Enclosed find $19.00 for the New Companion Sewing Machine. This will 
in this combination controlled the supply of gus, | make the fifth machine | have ordered from you, and they are all giving good 4 
water and sewer pipes in a considerable number Satisfaction. The first one was purchased over five ycars ago.""—S. G. Moffatt, 
of states, and apportioned the territory among Rest, Kansas. ja 
themselves. When contracts were to be awarded, “We have been usin - 4 - = 
" 1g one of your New Companion Sewing Machines for 
the company to which the territory affected had five years, and with the best of satisfaction. Our family is large and consider g 
been assigned would notify the other companies able sewing is necessary, but the New Companion has stood the test 
of its bid, and they would put in higher bids. We are recommending it whenever possible, and will con- as 
The contract would go tu the lowest bidder, tinue to do so.""—Geo. Exner, Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
which would divide a part of its profits with the “Some four years ago | bought one of your New Com- gi 
others. The Supreme Court decided that this panion Sewing Machines. | enclose herewith payment for 
practive was a restraint upon interstate com- another machine of the same kind, which please ship as A 
meree, and therefore illegal. soon as possible. | wish to say that our friends who have oR 
a forty-dollar and fifty-dollar machines consider the New 
INSULAR AFFAIRs.—The House of Repre- Tada eee: better than theirs.""—R. P. Town, Bloom- - ie \ 
sentatives has recognized the importance of ie i 2 a 
questions relating to the new possessions of the ee have used every material on my New Companion mt 
United States by ereating a new commitize on Se oo nee ; 
insular affairs. The committee consists of 17 | burg, Virginia POET Sree os 
members, and to it will be referred all matters— a js . . y 
with the exception of those which affect revenues | eee See DRS eae seen oe ay 
wage . . . 5 be wu for al 
and appropriation s—which pertain to Porto Rico | kinds of common and fine sewing, and believe it cqual to a 
and the Philippines, and to Cuba. ‘The Senate any of the machines sold from $45.00 to $65.00. 1 recom- AX 
has appointed three smaller committees for the mend it to all my friends.”"—Mrs. Charles A. Fagley, Bethel, x 
consideration of insular affairs. Ohio. 2g 
ed es 2 oi . a “Having had the New Companion Sewing Machine for a 
THE Curppewa OUTBREAK IN MINNE- five years, | feel competent to testify to its merits, and would Z 
sora in the fall of last year is attributed by the not trade for any other.""—Pearl L_W. Thomas, Peachiand, y 
Commissioner of Indian affairs, in his annual California. Xx 
report, to the misconduct of federal ofticials. s P D F 
Deputy marshals had been in the habit of PONS TE COSI VE CD OUSCE TEES: x 
WE OFFER THREE STYLES. X 


makin; wholesale arrests of Indians, either as 
witnesses or offenders, solely for the fees which 
would accrue tothem. ‘The estimators appointed 
to appraise the Chippewas’ timber had made 


EACH WITH LATEST BALL BEARINGS. — a 


heavy charges for their work, which was worth- Style I . Without Drop Head, Zs PA = Price $ I 9.00. aN 
less and had to be done over a second and a third Style 2. With Drop Head 7 - = 6s 21.75 aN: 
time. ‘The Indians also had suffered from timber Zs sak : . y 
depredations, and from the sale of their lands at | Style BF Full Cabinet with Drop Head, = s 23.75. a= 
prices much below their real value. The distrust | . 
and exasperation occasioned by these wrongs led | - 
thein to armed feslataiics to: the: military: teres AT THE ABOVE PRICES WE DELIVER THE SEWING MACHINE, FREIGHT PAID, TO ANY FREIGHT 4 | 


OFFICE EAST OF COLORADO. FOR $3.00 EXTRA WE WILL DELIVER ANY ONE OF THESE SEWING 
MACHINES, FREIGHT PAID, TO ANY FREIGHT OFFICE IN COLORADO, NEW MEXICO, WYOMING OR aN 
MONTANA, OR ANY FREIGHT OFFICE WEST OF THESE FOUR STATES. WE GUARANTEE SAFE ARRIVAL. 


sent to arrest their chief. 

ANOTHER FAM is impending in India. 
‘The area of British territory seriously affected / 
is just half as large as that which suffered three 
y ago, and the population is one-third as 
great, but in the native states the area of | 
grave distress is more than three times as large, | 
with more than twice the population. About 
30,900,000 people live in the distressed districts. 





Send for our Sewing Machine Booklet, the most beautiful ever issued by any firm. 





Perry Mason & Company, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Ture NUMBER OF oUR HAins.— According to 
the Medical Record fair-haired people possess, 
commonly, between 140,000 and 160,000 hairs on 
the scalp, the number being about the same for | 
man and woman. Dark-haired people have, on | 
an average, abont 105,000, while red-haired people | 
are said to have only 30,000 hairs. But the latter | 
apparently possess one great advantage in the | 
fact that they retain their hair better, seldom 
becoming bald. Their hair is much coarser than 
that of dark- or fair-haired persons. 





| 
PAPER THAT WILL Not Bury.—It has | 
been found possible to make a thin, smooth and | 
strong paper of asbestos, which can be employed 
in the manufacture of paper lanterns and other 
articles which need to be at the same time light 
and fireproof. The asbestos paper can also be | 
made waterproof. It is prepared with the same 
machinery used for making ordinary paper. 





TEMPEsTUOUS JUPITER.—Studies of the | 
planet Jupiter during the opposition of 1896) | 
have afforded some new figures concerning its 
rate, or rather rates, of rotation. These figures 
do not affect the round numbers in which the 
equatorial velocity of Jupiter’s rotation is usually 
stated, viz., about 28,000 miles per hour. But | 
y furnish additional proof that the motions | 
visible on the great planet’s surface are not 
uniform from year to year. Since the spring of 
1897 the equatorial region appears to have experi- 
enced an acceleration of velocity. Relatively 
to the surface some 30 degrees north or south, 
Jupiter’s equator rushes ahead with hurricar 
speed, between 200 and 300 miles an hour—in | 
itself a sufficient indication that what telescopes 
show of Jupiter is not a solid crust but layers 
and masses of restless vapors. 








Tne PreEHIstoric TIN TRADE.—Recent 
investigation of the old problem of the diffusion | 
of tin over eastern Europe and Asia Minor in 
prehistoric times, leads to the conclusion that 
about a thousand years before Christ the tin of 
the British Isles was carried overland to the 
gean Sea. The invention of the anchor led 
about 2700 years ago to the opening of a marine 
route between England and the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean, and then the Phrygians 
controlled the tin trade with their ships, The 
short summer nights of North Britain were 
amoyg the wonders that Greeks talked of in the 
days of Homer, 








“THe TomB oF RomuLus.”—A_ notable | 
recent achievement in archeology is the discoy ery 
in the Roman Forum of a massive pavement of 
black marble nine feet square, which some believe 
to be the veritable 
“black stone” which 
the Romans venerated 
as marking the tomb 
of Romulus. Under 
the marble, among 
other objects, was a 
broken stele, or sepul- | 
chral column, covered 
with archaic Latin 
characters, and this is considered to bear out the 
statement of the later Roman historians that in 
the early days the Romans spoke a tongue which 
their descendants could not understand. 











1900 Not A Lear YEAR.—The reason why | 
1900 will not be a leap year, although it | 
divisible by four, is that according to the Gregorian | 
system, on which our calendar is based, the | 
dosing year of a century is never a leap year 
unless it is exactly divisible by 400. The next | 
leap year will be 1904, the last having been 1894, | 
Ever since 1600 the leap years at the end of a 
century have been separated by a gap of eight 
years, but the year 2000 will interrupt the series. | 





WAR UPON BAD SEEDS.—The Agricultural 
Department bas constructed a new building at 
Washington to be used solely for testing seeds of 
all kinds, in order to afford protection against 
dishonest dealers. Recent tests gave remarkable 
results. Meadow-foxtail seed from Germany, 
costing 35 cents a pound, was adulterated more 
than 70 per cent. with seed worth only 10 cents a | 
pound. Orchard grass, purchased in the open 
market, was more than half bad. Some crimson 
clover, similarly purchased, was 98 per cent. bad. 
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Curtous Errrers or Tur Air.—Prof. H. 
A. Hazen records that on one occasion he walked 
down to the edge of Lake Michigan in the face 
of a strong wind. Although he was in perfect 
physical condition, within five minutes he had 
every symptom of a very hard cold 
influenza continued until, on walk 





This severe 
aWay from 





the lake, it disappeared as by magic when he had| & 
He then learned that| & 


gone less than 500 feet. 
hundreds of residents had been compelled to 
move back from the shore to escape influenza. 
He ascribed the effect to the abundance of ozone 
in the air at the edge of the lake. He has 
accumulated many instances of persons of 
nervous temperament who cannot sleep during 
the passage of high pressure areas in the atmos- 
Phere. The cause in this case is obscure. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED. 


SCICNCC ana PrOgTes 


New Methods of Curing 
Diseases Due to Weak Lungs. 











The New Slocum System 


Conquers the Deadly Consumptive Bacilli. 








NEARLY EVERY TOWN of any size in the United 
States is some person who has been restored to new life 
and health by the SLocum Systrm. 

This SLocum SysrEM is not a patent medicine for every- 
thing, but a course of scientific treatment for colds and the 
diseases they lead to—coughs, lung weakness, consumption, 
catarrh, la grippe and its after effects—in fact, all throat, 
pulmonary and wasting diseases. 

As put up, the system includes four distinct preparations : 


[* 


The First: It thoroughly kills the deadly germs. 

The Second: It heals the raw, inflamed mucous surfaces. 

The Third: It tones up the entire system, and 

The Fourth: It builds healthy flesh and fortifies against 
future attacks. 


The Slocum New System of Treatment cures Catarrh, Throat and 
Lung Troubles, and drives out the deadly seeds of Consumption. 


It is new, modern and scientific. 
The best time to use it is when the cold first sets in. 


Write to the Doctor for Free Medicine. 


He has arranged to send out at once to every reader 
of The Youth’s Companion a FREE full course, con- 
sisting of the Four Preparations, which are shown 
in the above illustration, to all who write for them. 








Simply address Dr. T. A. SLocum, 96 and 98 Pine Street, New 
York City, giving post-office and express address and stating 
that you read the announcement in THE Youru’s COMPANION. 


It is important that you take advantage of this liberal offer 
at once, before the raw winter winds complicate the dangers. 
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LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 


LIFE PRESERVERS 


SUCCESSFUL BROODERS. 
yg All about them in our 148 page cata. 
In si 


‘ logue. Mailed for 6 cents 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR 





CO., Box $32 Des Moines, la; 


CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK, 
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] ir} el-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1 dozen Packayes of Bluine at l0c. each, 
Send yee full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, arid 
. alarge Premium List. Nomoneyrequired. 
Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 


Boys & Girls 


‘You can easily earn watches, cameras, solid gold rings, 
o 
yal 


can get a 


sporting goods, musical inatromente and maa 

valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of 

English Ink Powder at 10c each, Every packers makeatargeth 

of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name aod address, and we 

will ferward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions, 

Whea goa sell the Ink Powder send the money tous and select 

Your prensium. This is an honest offer. We truat you, Don't lose this 

po opportunity, Write for the outfit to-day. Address all orders ta 
imperial Ink Concern, 16 Adama Stx Oak Park, lila 
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Buy THE GENVINE = MAN'F'D BY 
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There are none so deaf 
as those who won’t buy 


* 9o Common 
Wilson’s sense" Ear-Drums 
‘The only scientific sound-conductors. Invis- 
ible, comfortable, efficier They fit in the ear, 


Doctors recommend them. Thousands testify 
to their perfection and to benefit derived. . 


Information and book of letters from many users, free, 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 
100 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Give Insiani 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION in an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is 81.70 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
acribers ina single weekly Issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
6 publishérs. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
‘scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 


Payment for 
should be 





the Companion, when sent by mail, 
made in & Post-ofice Money-Order, : 
k Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. ! 
WHEN NONE OF THESK CAN KE PROCURED,' 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All pout: | 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do #0. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
‘almost stire to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persone who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on yout paper, which shows to what time ; 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

rth ublishers 

must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pald. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
¢ ue tf, as we cannot find your name on our 
books untess your Post-office address ts given. 

Alwayn xive the naine of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this {a done. 

Caution against ay Ii money to strangers 
‘to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the anion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not ve made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Hoston, Mass. 
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SYMPATHETIC PAINS. 


EURALGIA Is supposed to be a 
spontaneous pain in a nerve, a 
pain not due to any discoverable 
inflammation or other disease in 
that nerve. But it is probable 
that every neuralgia has Its cause 
in actual disease or injury to the 
nerve.in some part of its course, 

or else is one of the curious “reflex” or “syinpa- | 

thetic” pains excited by trouble in some other 
part of the body. 

Sympatbetic pains are often very deceptive. 
Not infrequently they lead even the most skilful 
physician Into error, directing his attention away 
from the offending part toward some perfectly | 
sound portion of the body. 

A common example is seen in the case of hip | 
disease, where the pain is almost always com- 
plained of, not in the hip where the Inflammation 
is, but In the knee. In heart-tire, or dilated heart 
caused by overexertion, there may be quite sharp 
pain at the root of the neck on the left side, or in 
the left shoulder and extending down the left 
arm. A very common accompaniment of disease 
of the liver is pain at the tip of the right shoulder 
and beneath the right shoulder-blade. 

The presence of pain In a definite place, but 
at a distance from the seat of disease, in the 
instances just mentioned, ts so well known to 
physicians, that It is utilized in the diagnosis. A 
pain in the knee, for example, often serves to 
excite a suspicion of hip disease. But there are 
other times when the pains are erratic, and it is 
then that they cause confusion. 

‘A decayed tooth may be the cause, not of a 
toothache, but of an earache. Again, it is not 
uncommon for a person with pneumonia or 
pleurisy to complain of pain in the side of the | 
chest opposite that where the trouble is located. 
And nearly all of us have occasionally been sur- 
prised when a finger or toe has been bruised to 
feel a momentary paiu in the back of the head or 
over the brow. 

Headache is a common form of sympathetic 
pain, being often caused by trouble in distant 
parts, as the stomach, the liver, or some other 
internal organ. One of the commonest causes of 
headache is eye-strain due to astigmatism, and in 
every case of frequent and persistent headache, 
especially in a child, the eyes should be examined 
by an oculist. 

Sometimes remedies applied to the seat of a 
“sympathetic” pain will give relief, but oftener 
they will not, and it is only when the real trouble 
is discovered and treated that the pain is over- 
come. 
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A LIGHTHOUSE IN THE DESERT. 


Far out on the desert of Arizona is a lighthouse, 
erected for life-saving, like the towers that rise 
above the dashing waves of the Atlantic coast. 
Below it is a great well, Cullen's Well it is called, 
two hundred feet deep at the only polnt where 
water is to be had. The water, sweet and cold, is 
raised in a large bucket, made from a barrel. 

The revolving drum above is propelled by a 
blindfolded mule, that knows to an inch just how 
many rounds he must make before the clanking 
bucket rises to the point where It tips {tself into 
a trough. At the trough and about the tanks 
cattle are always standing to drink. There is no : 
water for fifty-five miles to the eastward, nor for 
at least thirty iniles in any other direction. 

By the well passes the old Ehrenberg road, once 
the great highway Into Arizona; and at that point 
mect roads leading to the Harqua Hala and to 
many other important mines of western Arizona. 

It has been said that the road leading from the 
Hassayanipa Creek to the well is “blazed” by the 
graves of those who have died of thirst upon their 
way. Yetthe desert Is not repulsive. Save about 
the well, there are no cattle to cat the grasses 
that grow afresh In the spring rains, and the 
beautiful savanna stretches away for miles, 
usually tawny in color, although green below. 





| 880, almost within sight of their goal, and a fort- 


‘ was sojourning in the neighborhood, was mah ny 





But the summer is awful In the intensity of its 
heat. The journey from Wickenburg must be / 
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made only with gallons of water to each person. 
Scores of poor foot-travellers have found this out 
at the cost of their lives, and men have died, a 
dozen or more, only a few miles from the point 
where the life-giving fluld is to be found. { 

Two miners expired by the roadside two years | 






night ago, a prospector’s body was found within 
rifie-shot of the little station. A few days later, a 
German lad came staggering to the tanks shortly 
after nightfall. He had lain down to die when be 
saw lamplight from a window in the distance. | 
Then jt was that Joe Drew, the keeper of the 
well, in mercy ‘determined to establish his light- 
house. Far up on a tall cottonwood pole every 
night there now swings a lantern, to be seen for 
many miles across the level plain, a light of 
promise to the traveller, a life-saving beacon not 
marked on the mariners’ charts. 


James H. MCCLINTOCK. 





GLADSTONE’S COURTESY. 


An incident which occurred at Penmaenmawr, | 
in the summer of 1890, is told as a beautiful; 
example of Mr. Gladstone’s courtesy. We borrow 
it from the London Chronicle. 1 


About twelve hundred feet up the mountain was | 
a sinall farmstead at which resided a woman more 
than seventy years old. who brought her weekly 
stock of provisions in a large basket up the steep 
ascent from Llanfairfechan village. 

One hot Saturday, soon after beginning the 
climb, she sat down to rest. Mr. Gladstone, who 





the same climb, when he saw her, and the two 
entered Into conversation. She chatted fr 
and detailed the contents of her basket, w! 
upon Mr. Gladstone lifted it, and finding {t heavy 
offered to carry it for her. 

The offer was accepted, and the veteran states- 
man bore the basket to the whitewashed cottaye, 
near the summit. A party of tourists, approaciing 
from the Druids Cirele Pass, respectfully saluted 
Mr. Gladstone, who, having set bis load down at 
the old woman’s door, strode vigorously across 
the mountain pass to Penumaenmawr. 

“Did you Know it was Mr. Gladstone who 
carried your basket?” inquired one of the party. 

“No, Indeed; I don’t know Mr. Gladstone,” 
replied the old woman. “But I know he Is a kind 
gentleman, whoever he is.” 






A NEW METHOD. 


The public schools of a certain New England 
city have recently taken to an exacting form of 
art. The pupils are placed before a model, and 
told to sketch as they see. 


One day a little girl was seated in a chair on the 
platform, and ber classmates were given the usual 
order. 

The results varied. Some of the drawings looked 
like & human being in a state of repose others 
like wooden dolls. But one little gir! had drawn 
the chair and a tiny figure standing in front of it. 

“Mary,” sald the discouraged teacher, “didn't I 
sayy Draw Aelia as you see her?’”” 

SYes'm.” 


Well, is she standing in front of the chair?” 
“No'm. She’s sitting in it.” 

“Then why didn't you draw her sitting?” 

Tears caine into the chill’s eyes. She was 
misunderstood, 

“But I hadn’t got to it,” she said. “I w: 
going to bend her down when you rang the 
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MOTHER SEAL AND BABY. 


Near Anacapa, California, one day recently, the | 
skipper of a sloop captured a young seal, and 
succeeded in getting it on board unbarmed. When 
the sloop made for Santa Barbara, the mother 
seal appeared. 


She swam about the vessel uttering piteous 
cries, while the captive barked and whined in 
response. 

At Santa Barbara the youngster, enclosed in a 
bag, was carelessly left on deck, when the mother, 
who had followed the vessel some eighty miles, 
revealed herself in person and voice, and her 
offspring, as if in answer to appealing promptings, 
wormed himself to the side of the vessel an 
tumbled overboard. 

The mother’s sharp teeth made quick work with 
phe imprisoning bag, and in a trice her baby was 
ree. 

We are not told the sequel of the story, but it Is 
to be hoped that the mother’s love and devotion 
were appropriately rewarded. 


GOOD FORTUNE. 


The following story is classed under “True 
Animal Stories,” but is really a fish story: 


Not long ago a hawk caught a fish in Long 
Island Sound, but while flying with it to the woods 
to devour it at leisure, the fish floundered from 
the hawk’s hold and dropped into a farmer’s yard, 
where a big mastiff was sitting. 

The dog caught the fish as it came down, and 
the hawk swooped after it, but the dog turned and 
ran into the house, placiug his trophy, yet alive, 
at the feet of his mistress. 

It proved to be a large bluefish, and it was 
served up that night to an appreciative famlly. 
The dog ever since has been seen to sit in the 


same place at the same time, evidently impressed 
with the belief that his good fortune may be 
repeated. P 


ORIENTAL ADVERTISING. 

We are aps to associate advertising entirely | 

with the bustling life of the Western world, but 

Oriental advertisers are not all so sleepy as we 

imagine. Here are a few samples of the ingenious 
phrasing with which they catch the public eye: 


gods dispatched, expeditiously as a cannon- 








ball 
“Parcels done up with such care as a loving 
fe bestows upon ber husband.”” | 
e sell paper tough as elephant’s hide.” 

The print of our books is clear as crystal, the 
matter charming as a singing girl.” 

“Customers are treated as politely as by rival 
steamship companies.” | 
“Our silks and satins are smooth as a lady's 

cheek, and colored like the rainbow.” 











“OF course, Maggie, if youintend to get married, 
that is your business,” said the mistress to her 
cook, “but you mustn't forget that marriage is a 
very serious matter.” 

“Yes, ma'am; I know it is sometimes,” replied 
the domesti but maybe I'll have better luck 
than you did."—Chicago Post. | 








COMPANION. 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
onacough. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
sand he 
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ED CLOVER 
BLOSSOMS na 


EXTRACTS of the Blossoms 
Best Remedy Known for Cancer, 
Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Consti- 
pation and all Blood Diseases. 
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where on 


Cabinet, 

High-Arm Head made, hi e Roo 
improvement, guaranteed the equal 

of'any #40 machine. Don't buy » 


o our Big Free Catalog = 


in which we describe and illustrate this machine and many 
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LOUIS VEHON CO., 157 W. Jackson Street, Chieago, Ill. 
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by MAIL at your own HOME, Success guaranteed 
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p Try it. Catalog free, 
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Do you want a Calendar? 


Do you wanta 
Handsome Calendar ? 


A Calendar that is made for the 
home, and not for the office? 

A Calendar that is ornamental and 
that will look well in any house? 

A Calendar that you will enjoy 
every time you look at it? 


A Calendar of six parts, each part 
different from the other, yet form= 
ing a beautiful and handsome 
series ? 

A Caiendar printed in eleven 
colors from original designs, 
mounted on an extra heavy mat, 
14x17 inches, that keeps it in 
shape and prevents the corners 
from curling? 


A Calendar that costs us 36 cents 
each, delivered, and that would not be 
sold in the stores for less than one 
dollar? 

An End of the Century Calendar of 
a limited edition, of which no more 
will be printed? 


We have a Calendar of this kifid ; 
if you want one, send five two 
cent stamps to Mellin’s Food 
Company, 291 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 








A delicious dessert for 
HOLIDAY DINNERS 
: Just as good and pure as the 
B choicest fruits, fine seasoning : 
and our 40 years experience 
can make it, 
Put up in convenient size 
key opening cans— ready to 


serve. Ask your grocer. 


Libby, 


McNeill & Libby, 
fave tas Make f 


Chicago. 
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|| AND SPARKLING £ 


-'Rusifoam | 
¢ Healthful 
a winter morning. Every 
drop cleanses the teeth 
and preserves the gums. 
Perfect in action, grati- 
fying in its use. 


25 CENTS A BOTTLE 


and clear as 


At all druggists. Sample 
Vial Free for two cents 
in stamps. Address, 


E,W. HOYT 
& CO., 


LOWELL, 
MASS. 
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BLUINE 


The Great Bleaching 
Bluing and Purifier. 


It will not settle, 
It will not streak, 
Nor injure the clothes. 
Cannot freeze or be spilled 
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1o-cent package 
will blue the 
laundry of the 
average fain- 
ily for four 
months. 


ST KXTE E 
> BLUING WOKLD. 

Sold everywhere or sent by marl from 

factory for 10 cts. in stamps or silver. 


2BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Jc 
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show here 

facsimile of the 
new BP | 

Style outside, where 

Comfort inside 

A medium weight, extra fine 

“all the year 'rouid” Cotton 





| Stocking for gentlemen’s 
wear White inside, 
Free from Dye eco it 
Against the Skin ~ sstee. 

A much-desired feature at 
last attained in Modish, 


Light Weight 





Navy Blue 
Tan Mixed, 
Slate Mixed. 
white inside. 


Sold by Dealers. 


Mixed 
and 
All 





The 
price of this 
Stocking is 


None, fen 
uine without 
our trade - 25¢, Pea 
SHAWKNIT Send for trial pat 
on toe of Ifyou cannotget them 
every stock from your dealer, We 
ing. will fill your order direct 

Our new illustrated catalogue showing 


FREE. 


‘THE-SH 


eights and price, free to you Sor the asking 


AW STOCKING CO., cownc.“Stis 








Typical ‘ Clairvoyance.”’ 


The devices resorted to by mountebanks and 
other exploiters of human credulity are generally 
of a simple and transparent character, but their 
transparency does not. prevent them from delud- 
ing credulous people. The exposure of a trio of 
“clairvoyants” recently arrested in a Western 
city affords an instructive example of the way in 
which such people may operate, and should help 
to undermine the faith of all who are inclined to 
accept such pretended seership. 

A man with a foreign name arrived in the city 
and set up in “business” as a clairvoyant. He 
could find hidden treasures, give lucky numbers, 
foretell the future and make marriages, all by his 
gift of “second sight.” He had an assistant 
whom he called his bell-boy. His rooms were soon 
visited by many people. After he had pretended 
to tell their fortunes, he managed by clever 
methods known to almost all such people to 
draw out of them many facts connected with 
their lives. In most cases he obtained their 
names. His bell-boy was also clever in extorting 
essential facts from those who came to the office. 

Of course, these persons argued, it would do no 
hurt to tell the clairvoyant such things, because 
he had already told their fortunes, and they 
would never come back to him. 

But such people are very apt to go to other 
clairvoyants; and it happened that at about the 
same time that this man, who may be called 
the count, opened his establishment, a woman 
opened a similar one in another part of the city. 
Thetwoestablishments had no visible connection, 
but in reality the woman was the wife of the 
count. 

She adopted a method exactly like his, extort- 
ing information about people, all of which was 
promptly placed at the count’s disposal. By 
adroit and unsuspected means, these two sent 
their customers from one to the other, and the 
number of things which each was able to tell 
about the lives of visitors carried conviction to 
seores. “Why,” people would say, “he told me 
everything that ever happened to me, and he 
never saw me or heard of me before!” 

So the business of these swindlers prospered. 
But at last it happened that a woman who had 
paid a good deal of money to the female clair- 
voyant, as a prerequisite to the revelation by 
the clairvoyant of the whereabouts of a certain 
“hidden treasure,” went to the police about the 
matter. The police found that she had visited 
both -clairvoyants; an investigation was made, 




















with the result that the connection between the |-{ 


two was established, and an attempt was made 
to arrest the swindlers. The two men were, 
indeed, arrested, but the woman had fled. 

result of the arrests and exposure, there 
ar ver believers in the wonders of “second 
sight” in that cit 
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As Others See Him. 


It was a large, well-appointed b: 
equipped with a double row of et 
of which, for the time be 
victim of the “tonsorial artis 

‘The man in the second cl 
the finishing touche: 








rber-shop, 
in each 
reclined a helpless 













» having received 
pped out, to be seized 
promptly by the “brush,” and dusted assiduously 
for a “tip. A stout person in a check suit and 
gorgeous waistcoat climbed into the vacant seat. 
He was apparently about fifty years old, but 
time had dealt leniently with him. His hair was 
only slightly touched with gray, and about the 
ears and in the neck was still thick. Even in 
frout the scalp was well-covered. But when he 
stretched himself out in the chair, so that the top 
and back of his head were turned toward the men 
awaiting their turn, a large, round bald spot came 
into view. With its surrounding fringe of hair it 
gleamed like a full moon in the November woods. 

‘The fat man had a comfortable shave, and then 
straightened up in the chair to have his hair 
brushed and his mustache trimmed. While the 
barber was doing this, the customer gazed steadily 
at the retlection of his own face in the la rge 
glass before him. ‘The report of the mirror 
seemed to please him, for he looked thoroughly 
content. Then he caught sight of the back of 
another head reflected just beyond his own. 
This was a very bald head, and it rather cheered 
the fat man to look at it, because it contrasted 
so unfavorably with the reflection of his own 
well-preserved condition. 

“That chap back there will have to make a 
move pretty soon if he expects to save any of his 
fur,” remarked the man in the chair, compla- 
cently, to his barber. 

The barber glanced bac 
servatively. “Yes,” he 
thin on top.” 

“*Thin on top!’ Why, man, it’s as bare as a 
tin roof! He'll be parting it with a towel inside 
of two years, and spending his good money for 
‘Archibald Baldwin’s Baldine,’ and ‘Esan’s 
Capillary Invigorator,’ and that sort of thing. 
Funny, isn’t it, the way some men get bald 
before they are forty? No need of it, either, I 
tell em. It’s easy enough to keep a good head 
of hair if you only take care of it. Now, all I do 



































and assented, con- 
id, ‘‘it’s getting a little 
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is to wash my head twice a week with warm 
water and a little pure soap, and then rinse it 
thoroughly ; and I alway: 4A 

“Next!” called the barber, as he touched the 
spring in the chair. 

‘The fat man climbed down and turned to look 
for the subject of his little sermon. He seemed 
surprised to find there was no bald-headed man 
there. At the same time,,he noticed that the 
large, square, marble pillar just back of the 
second chair, instead of being pierced with an 
ornamental opening, as he had supposed, merely 
had a mirror set into it, 

In a startled sort of way, he put his hand up 
to the back of his head and felt it over cautiously. 
“Great Scott!” he said. Then, with a reproach- 
ful look at his barber, as one who had abused his 
confidence, he reached hurriedly for his hat and 
went out. 

All the men who were waiting their turn 
smiled cheerfully ; and as the door slammed the 
barber remarked, “Another youthful dream 
shattered !”” 
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Marriage and Salary. 


It is a kindly custom in many business houses 
to raise the salary of an employé when he is 
about to marry, provided that his record warrants 
the advance, 


A young man and a young woman employed 
by a large supply house recently entered into a 
contract of marriage. As they were a sensible 
couple, they took counsel ‘together. Their 
aggregate income was eighteen dollars a week. 
The young man’s salary was eight dollars. The 
young woman’s salary was ten dollars. 

“Surely,” exclaimed the young man, “the firm 
cannot expect me to support a ‘wife on eight 
dollars a week ! 

Straightway he notified his employers that he 
was about to marry, and that he would accept a 
raise of salary without remonstrance. The young 
woman, on her part, announced her approaching 
marriage, and modestly hoped that she might be 
permitted to keep her place. 

On the first Saturday after the marriage, the 
couple opened their weekly envelopes, 

‘The young man’s contained ten dollars. The 
young woman’s contained eight dollars, 









WANTED. Complete Volumes or Odd Numbers 
of The Youth's Companion prior to 1845. Write full 
particulars to E. A. INDY, 80. Londonderry, Vermont. 
of all kinds dyed and made into leading 

RO styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. 

H, CRINE, Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 
—— ect ten Street, Boston, Mass. 


25 = 
Cc. 
post-paid, 


Coin or stamps. 


STITCH RIPPER. 


For ripping and picking out machine-stitehing, bast- 
ings and drawing threads for hematitehings: teenies 
4 y. issors. Does Not Cut, Try one. 
i if you wish it. Ladies and Children 


A. E. DEMERRITT, 90 Canal Street, Boston. 
SSS eee Ser eet, -OSEON. 
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Minute Gelatine | 





is an ideal food for invalids and con- 
valescents. It is delicious, 
« nourishing, easily digested, 
and its daintiness tempts 
« 
; 
2 
« 
« 
« 











the appetite when noth- 
ing else seems to 
please. It is one of 
the most enjoyable 
of dishes, whether — 
you are ill or well, 
and it is 


Made in a Minute. 
Try It. Your Grocer. 
Minute Receipt Book and Samples Minue / 
Tapioca and Gelatine sent for 2c. stamp. 
Whitman Grocery Co., Orange, Mass. 
eae eee ey 





OUR NEW 


LADIES’ OAK ROCKER, 


finished in the popular 
golden oak shade, cushion 
and back rest of rich, fash- 
ionable green Velour, is 
given for a_30-Ib. club 
order of our Teas, Coffees 
and Spices. Freight pre- 
paid. Send for full particulars. 


FULLER TEA C0., 
Dept. A. Hinsdale, N. H. 


Saxton’s River, Vt. 

“Tieas all used up 
Grip, mu head ached, m 
hones ached, and I had a hig) 
fever. I tried a bor of your 
Grip-Death Tablets and. was 
entirely cured, the pain leav- 
ing me ina few hours, and 
in thirty-six hours I was en- 
tirely well.” 











Your druggist will refund 

you your money if it fails to 

‘ou. This is our con- 

t with them, Any 

druggist can get them for 
you if you insist. 


25 Cts. a Box. 


Write for Sample, Free. 
WALTER B. GLYNN, 
Mig. Pharmacist, 
Saxton’s River, Vt. 
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Institute and Train- 


STAMMERERS’ AiSethontS24soston. 


ing School. 
Nice, sweet, ground Beef Scraps, 82.00 per 
HEN Re Ibs. “Also O. K, Animal Pode Oyeeer 
she 


Shells, Bone Meai, Steamed Meat. ete. 
FOOD. senate: case? ciate sist Were ent acts: 


SKATES GIVEN icinance te. Btorien “Sen 


.75 for books. We will ship, ex. paid, 35 
Brooks and Fine Steel Skater, or Gold Powskats 


1 Or 
Pen. (Send length shoe.)’ Outfit for a 2c. 
t sennite 'E. Bumstent @ Co. 36 MilkSt., Boston. 


McPHAIL PIANO TALK, 


Good and Bad Pianos. 


BOSTON 





WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- | 
MARK BELOW é 


on Enameled Ware 

it is Safe to Buy, 

and not till then, 
No POISON can lurk 


in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 





















A Good Piano is a lifetime 







pleasure ! E out this mark 3 
A Poor Piano is a few years’ there is no immu- 
misery ! nity from danger. 






Good pianos are sold! Poor 
pianos are sold! 

This goes on every day! 

You want the best for the 
least money, but among so many 
pianos you feel helpless in com- 
ing toa proper decision. Let us 
help you! Surely a record of 
sixty years indicates fair dealing 
and good pianos. If we cannot 
sell you a piano, our experience 
is at your service. We will 
cheerfully, honestly tell you 
what we know of other pianos 
than ours if you so desire. 

We have hundreds of testimo- 
nials, such as: 


Mr. T. ApaMowsk1, Renowned Vio- 
linist, Boston, Mass.” Mrs. MARTHA 
Dana Surrarp, Concertist, Boston, 
Mass. Joun K. Paw, Professor of 
Music, Harvard University. 






A recent analysis @¥/ 
made of 17 differ- 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three % 
Poisons as a part OR 
of their coating, viz.: ST 
ARSENIC, LEAD and 
ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil 
(we make 5000 different 
kinds) of the “L. & G.” | 
Agate Nickel Steel 

are has, besides this 
finde lark pant _ 

enamel, a 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 
guaranty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
Pamphlet of vital interest to 


every housewife, FREE to 
any address, 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 























Write for catalogue, or come and see us. 


A. M. McPHAIL PIANO COMPANY, 


784 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














THE RESTAURANT AT THE CAPITOL 


Is an interesting place. There you 
may see the best men in the land and 
there you can get the best food. 

You should also be able to get 
the best tea. 

A capital tea is the only kind 
that is suitable for the Capitol, and a 
capital tea is Chase & Sanborn’s pack- 
age tea, fit for the most fastidious, 

These package teas of Chase & 
Sanborn’s come in pound and half- 
pound air-tight leaded forms. 

By this method the excellent 
flavor of the teas is not lost by contact 
with the air, : 

Another advantage of packing them in this way is that it makes it 
impossible for their teas to be adulterated. 

Among the most popular kinds of their famous package teas are the 
following : — the Kohinoor, an English Breakfast Tea, the Orloff, a 
Formosa Oolong, and the Orange Pekoe, an India and Ceylon tea. 

Any one of these that you buy, that may best suit your taste, will 
prove itself to be a capital tea. 


ONE POUND WILL MAKE OVER 200 CUPS, 


CHASE & SANBORN'S TEAS. 


‘A Medicine witha Mission. 
With a box of Nervease headache powders 
inmy ‘ket I can bid defiance to headaches. 
Oue little powder on my tongue and in five 
minutes my headache is @ thing of the 
F. G. Barry, Eaitor of Dept. of Travel and 
Recreation, “ Review of Reviews.” 


“4d NERVEASE 


Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Fiv Minutes. Price Cents, 
All Druggists or Sent by Mail. NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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| DEERFOOT FARM 
SAUSAGES: 























Sold by the best trade throughout New 
England, as is also our 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, SLICED AND PUT 
P IN 1-lb. AND 2-Ib. BOXES. 
DEERFOOT FARM CO., Southboro, Mass, 
Boston. 5 









QUALITY, PURITY and 


Uv e dv ee eevee ddd ddd ddd deve tended) 


CLEANLINESS 29 Bromfield 8t., Laight 8t., New York City. 
aa We will deliver. express paid, to any Grocer or Provision Deal 
have made our products an introductory orderof 2 tbs.af Sausage oF Bacon atour beet price 
FAMOUS. SEND FOR BOOKLET AND PRICE-LIST. 
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Your Money Returned 
lf your Cold isn’t Cured. 


Buy a bottle of Greene’s Warranted Syrup of Tar of your Druggist 
(every druggist carries it) and if it doesn’t cure your cough or cold, no 
matter how deep-seated it is, all you have to do is to return the bottle 
to the druggist you purchased it of, and he will immediately refund 
your money. This agreement we make by special letter with every 
druggist, and we expect them to fulfil it. We make this offer to 
you because we are very sure that 


Greene’ S Warranted 
Syrup of Tar 


can cure ANY cough or cold. As we stated in our last talk with 
“Companion” readers, this cough remedy has cured more coughs 
and colds than any other known remedy, and it always will. Always. 


Do you realize how dangerous that seeming little cold of yours 
is? Your life—is it not at stake? You surely want the most 
reliable remedy for it. Do you know of another concern that offers 
to return the money if your cold isn’t cured? 


There are three sizes of Greene’s Warranted Syrup of Tar: A 
25-cent bottle; a 5o-cent bottle; and a $1.00 bottle. The 25-cent 
size is all right, but the 50-cent size is what we bank on. Some 
colds need the $1.00 size, however. 


We are disappointed if we haven’t been able to convince you 
that we can cure you. We can prove it, however, if you will give 
us a chance. The chance is what we ask for. 


Absolutely Harmless. 


Greene’s Series, No. 2. 
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